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Illustrations in Italics. 


A BISS grandis, 601 
■t* magnifto 


magnifies, 601; line specimen of, 501 
nobilis, 601 
Nordmanniana, 601 
pectinata, 501 
Pinsapo, 601 

Abronia umbellata in winter, 386 
Abutilon Boule de Niege, 207, 358 
treatment of an, 481, 400, 506 
Abutilons, 130, 251, 358, 621, 606 
from seed, 678 

in winter, 632 ; culture of, 632; for cut 
purposes, 632; the most useful var¬ 
iety, 632 

propagating, 377, 392 
Btunted, 78 

Acacia and a Genista, repotting, 371 
armata, 596 

Cytisus and Coronilla plants in sum¬ 
mer, 226 
DecaixnSx, 345 
golden-leaved, the, 208 
lophantha out-of-doors, 379 
Hoee, the, 345 
Acacias, 310, 587 
hardv, 345 

Acer Sajundo variegatum, fine specimen 
Of, 97 

Achillea Ptarmici, 282, 855 
Achimenes, 92, 204, 253, 358, 462,688 
a group of, 467 

a well-flowered specimen of, in a small 
pot, 253 

best compost for, 468 
culture of, 467, 508 
during winter, 497 
easily grown, 253 
weak liquid-manure for, 253 
Aconite, winter, the, 171 
Acropera Loddigesi, 609 
Actiniopteris radiata, 53 
Adam’s Needles, 87, 235 
Adiantum assirnile, 175 
sthiopicum, 175 
cardiochlsna, 221 
concinnum latum, 221 
cuneatum, 222, 471 
Cunninghami, 175 
excisum, 221 

Farlcyense, 221 ; a fine specimen qf, 221 
fonnosum, 175 
fulvum, 175 
glaucophyllum, 221 
hiapidulum, 175 
Moritzianum, 188 
pedatum, 588 
peruvianum, 221 
setulosum, 175 
tenerum, 221 
trapeziforme, 221 
Williamsi, 222, 644 
Adiantums, 214, 221, 609 
Adonis vernalis, 30 
Agrides Fieldingi, 712 
Fox-bruBh, the, 712 
odoratum, 544 
.fischynanthus, 326 
A friendly caution, 663 
Agapanthus, 192 
repotting, 506 
unhealthy, 320 

Ailantus, or Tree of Heaven, 501 
Aiuga purpurea fol var., 268 
Allamands Chelsoni, 85 
pandiflora, 85 

Hendersoni, 85 ; fine specimen of, 85 
nobilis, 85 ; treatment of, 16 
not flowering, 469, 481 
Schotti, 85 
violacea, 85 

Allamandas, 85, 262, 374, 486 
easily grown, 85 
specimen plants of, 85 
Allium cceruleum, 649 
Alliums, 649 

Allotment question, an, 91. Ill 118,131 
Almond, dwarf-flowering, branch of, 05 
the, 65 

Alocosia macrorhica variegata, 66 
Alocasias, 56 
Aloe, wintering an, 222 
Aloes, American, 306 

4 rotecting, 359 

ine and other hardy plants in a Lon¬ 
don garden, 171,199 
Windflowers, 616 
Alsine vera plenissima, 334 
Alsophilla Colensoi, 335 
Alstruemeria aurantiaaa, 447, 562 
Alstrcemerias, 303, 454 
growing, 671, 680 
renovating, 291 
Alterations m gardens, 621 
Alyssum saxatlle, 49 
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| AmarvllLs, 154, 436 

culture of, 490,691, 726 
during winter, 497 
every ray of sunshine for, 728 
formo8i8sima, 240 
not flowering, 368 
potting, 720 
soil for, 726 
temperature for, 728 
to flower next year, 619 
Amateurs, hints for, 187, 240 
Amazon Lilv, culture of the, in pots, 93 
the, 832 

American blight, 242, 452 
Amygdalus, 66 
nana, flowering -branch of, 65 
Anchistea virginica, 588 
Andromeda japonica variegata, 84 
variegated Japanese, 84 
Andromedas, 646 
Anemia adi&ntifolia, 76 
aurita, 76 
collina, 76 
fraxinifolia, 70 
hirsuta, 76 
mandiocoana, 76 
Phyllitidis, 76 
radicans, 76 
tomentosa, 70 
Anemias, 7G 

Anemone alpina sulphurea, 615 
hltitula, 615 
Haokelli, 615 
lialleri, 615 
japonica alba, 444 
planting, 557, 571 
palinata var. alba, 30 
patens, 615 

pratengis and A. montana, 015 
Pulsatilla, 615 
roots, planting, 125 
seed sowing, 371 
vernalis, 615 
Anemones, 49, 311, 645 
failing, 690, 702 
from seed, raising, 638 
in pots, 32, 482, 54)6 
planting, &c., 533 
seedling, 303,311 
treatment of, 616 
Angnocuin Chaillanum, 503 
enurneum, 544 
Leonis, 188 

Annual Everlastings, 517 
flowers, sweet-scented, 29 
Annuals, autumn-sown, 416 
for cutting, best, the, 250 
good, 663 

hardy, 87, 312; and half-hardy, G&4 ; 
and half-hardy for cutting, 23, 30 ; 
dwarf, 702 ; growing, 425 
in the flower garden, 401 
raising under glass, 84 
sowing, SO, 306 ; for the garden, 723 ; 

in the open ground, 148; thinly, 401 
tender and half-hardy, 232 ; sowing, 650 
thinning, 132, 697 
winter-flowering, 344 
Antennaria, and various Stonecrops, 604, 
683 

Anthracite as fuel, 543 
coal v. coke, 7, 50, 178, 238 
Anthropteris tenella, 440 
Anthunums, 56 

Antirrhinum majus var. nanum, 337, 
723 

Antirrhinums, 337, 641 
from seed, 274 
self kinds of, 337 
Ants and fruit-trees, 184, 191 
and Strawberries, 258 
destroying, 12, 78,181 
green-fly, and brown-scale, 131, 152 
in a dwelling-house, 200 
in a greenhouse, 99,113 
in a Peach border, 723 
on a Mushroom-bed, 195 
Apbelandra acutifolia, 652 
atrovirens, 652 
chrysops, 652 

cristata and A. aurantiaca, 652 
fascinator, 653 
Leopold!, 652 
Liboniana, 652 
nitens and A. sulphurea, 652 
punctata, 652 
Roezli, 652 
Sivitzini, 653 
Aphelandros, 652, 697 
Apiary, aspect of, 114 
Apple and Pear-tree hedges, 622 
trees, old, treatment of, 426 
pruning, 722 

pruning and thinning, 582,608 
pyramid, 528 
Besspool, 393, 405 
Cellini Pippin, 464 


Apple, Dead Sea, treatment of the, 127 
dessert, best very late keeping, 543 
early, Lord Suflield, 451 
Golden Pippin for market, 24 
Hawthornden, 464 

Lord Suflield, 109,117,129, 464; a fruit- 
bearing branch of, 109 
Northern Greening, 464 
or Pear-tree, removing or grafting an, 
723 

Pear, and Rose stocks, 717 
Oueen Caroline, 184 
Washington, 184 

Wellington or Dumelow’s Seedling, 464; 
fruit-bearing branch qf, 61 
Apples and Pears, gathering, 426 
best kinds for Britain, 61 
brightly-coloured, 02 
cider, 61 

destroyed by caterpillars, 367 , 374 

early, 01 

flne-flow'ered, 01 

for a chalky soil, 394, 405 


for espaliers, 355 
in North Cheshire, 96 
kitchen, 464 

little, of good quality, 62 
pruning, 542 

Kyiner and Lane’s Prince Albert, 98 
storing, 406, 440 
thinning fruit on, 184 
two good, 528 

Apple tree, grub in the stem of an, 418 
cordon, horizontal-trained, in fruit, 559 
dwarf, 404 ; pruning, 110 
for gardens of limited space, 464 
mealy-bug on, 89 
Moss and American blight on, 426 
planting and raising from cuttings, 355 
pruning, 529; and training, 661 
shoots, unhealthy, 717 
trees, caterpillars on, 212, 220 
unfruitful, 417 
upright cordon, 109 
vegetables under, 720 
Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines, thin¬ 
ning fruit on, 184 
Aquilegias, 641, 702 
Arabia albida, 49, 311 
Aralia Sielwldi, 470, 569, 687 
how to raise and grow, 707 
planting out, 243 
Araucaria, an unhealthy, 150 
exeelsa, 587 

imhricata, moving an, 156 ; seeds of 
233, 249 
mo> ing an, 463 
Arbutus, 551 

and Rhododendrons, pruning, 432 
Croomei, 651 
in flower, the, 641 
species of, 551 

Unedo, 121, 676; flowering-branch of 
the, 121 

Arched trellises for olimbers, 521 
Ardisias in a cool-house, 355 
Areca sapida, 399 
Are garden walls necessary ? 97 
Aristolochia elegans, treatment of, 506 
floribunda, 2 
Aristolochias, 2 

Arrangement of a stand in a conserva¬ 
tory, 438 
Artichokes, 519 

Globe, on a light and dry soil, 362 ; 

protecting, 535 
Jerusalem, 636 
Arum Bog, 585 

crinitum , a good specimen of, 585 
Dracontium, 585 
Dracunculus, 585 
Green Dragon, the, 535 
i tali cum, 585 

Lilies (Callas), planted out in water, 
583; not flow ering, 392,408 ; potting, 
46 ; treatment of, 508 
Lily, 390; flowers turning brown, 
222; planting out, 248; soil for an, 
12; treatment of an. 69, 680; treat¬ 
ment of the, 3; turning yellow, 108 
or Ethiopian Lily, 585 
Arums and Gladioli, planting out, 218, 
232, 252 

for English gardens, 585 
in a tub, growing, 240 
Arundo conspicua, 77 
A rustic summer-house, 91 
Asparagus bed, dressing an, 136; making 
an, 331, 696, 704 ; unsatisfactory, 276 
beds, 182, 195; dressing of manure for, 
438; in autumn, treatment of, 438 
failing, 213, 224 
forcing, 620, 655 
for forcing, growing, 21 
from seed, 621 
plumosus, 130, 567 
root, a well-developed, 21 


Asparagus roots, removing, 60 
tenuissimus, 222 
treatment of, 456, 467 
well drained ground for, 21 
young roots of, 21 
Aspidistra lurida variegata, 587 
and other plants fora window, 400 
Aspidistras, treatment of, 84, 126 
Asplenium Browni, 239 
bulbiferum, 239 
caud&tum, 273 
Chinidiatum, 492 
cirrhatum, 273 
erectum, 492 
fiabellifolium, 239 
floccidum, 2.’t9 

formosum, 492; its allies, 491; frond 
of, 491 

heterocarpum, 492 
Hookerianum, 239 
l&xum pumiluni, 613 
lonaissimum in a basket, 99 
luciduni, 239 
Mich&uxi, 588 
myriophyllum, 273 
obtusatuin, 240 
pinnatifldum, 588 
polyodon, 240 
pulchellum, 492 
rachirhizon, 273 
resec turn, 492 
rhizoplwrum, frond of, 273 
Asplenfums for baskets in a warm house, 
273 

treatment of, 562 
Aster acris, 614 
Amellus, 614 ; flowers of, 133 
cordifolius elegans, 614 
diffusus horizontalis, 614 
dtoarf Chrysanthemum, in a pot, 421 
ericoides, 614 
longifolius roseus, 614 
Novae-AngliiB, 014 
Novi-Belgi, 614 

g y rename, 132 
tokes’, 562 
versicolor, 614 
Asters, 335 

China, and their culture, 421; pot-cul- 
lure of, 421 ; saving seed of, 421 ; soil 
for, 421 ; sowing the seed of, 421 ; 
.Stocks, Sic.., 102 ; varieties of, 421 
single, 359 

Astilbe japonica not flowering, 109 
treatment of, 168, 186, 282, 303 
Ataccia cristata, a fine specimen of, 031 
propagating by division, 631 ; time of 
flowering, 632 

Aubrietios and Aquilegias from seed, 459 
Aucuba Japonica seeds, sowing, 233, 
249 

Aucubas, berried, for windows, 592 
berries on, 06 

August flowers for cutting, 335 
Auricula, a variegated, 422 
flowers, points in, 465 
Auriculas, 645 
after flowering, 17, S3, 

Alpine, 150 

best kind of fertiliser for, 41 
border, 217 ; good flowers of, 217 
Carnations, and Picotees, tender forms 
of in a cold frame, 715 
compost for, 41 
dividing, 171, 182 
for exhibition, 41 
growing, 41 

in the open air, 199, *252 
not thriving, 150 
propagation by offsets, 41 
seea sowing, 41 

show, 634, 647 ; hardiness of, 506, 530 
treatment of, 702 
wintering, 571, 586 

Australian Blue or Fever Gum-tree, 87 
Autumn flowers, late, 538 
Aviary, goldfinches in an, 201 
Azalea A. Borsig, 250 
Bernard Andre alba, 256 
Deutsche Perle, 256 
Flag of Truce, 256 
Ghent, 69 

Helen Carmichael, 256 
imbric&ta, 256 
leaves turning brown, 306 
ledifolia, 106 
Ledum-leaved, the, 106 
Louis von Baden, 256 
Madame Charles Van Eckhante, 256 
Madeline, 256 
Mdlle. Marie Lefebvre, 256 
mollis, 68; and the Ghent varieties, 
564 ; flowers of, 23 ; in pots, 23 ; 
planting out, 248 ; treatment of, 96 ; 
varieties of the, 646 
Mrs. Wright, 256 
Princess Alice. 256 
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Azalea Pucelle de Gaud, 256 
Raphael, 256 
Reine de Portugal, 256 
Rosa Bonheur, 256 
rosaeflora, 621 

Souvenir de Francois Vervaene, 256 
Azaleas, 130, 374, 406, 498, 674 
after flowering, 46, 89, 210, 222 
and Heaths, peat-moss litter for, 530 
Ghent, 105 
greenhouse, 68 
hardy, 105, 258 

how to ruse and grow, 566, 589 
Indian, 198; and Abutilons, treatment 
of, 630 ; careless watering of, 198; 
dipping or syringing with Tobaooo- 
water, 408; for forcing, 408; hardi¬ 
ness of, 220 ; some good, 471; treat¬ 
ment of, 127, 408 
liquid-manure for, 125 
losing their leaves, 431 
treatment of, 140, 198 
white-flowered, 256 ; earliest bloomers, 
256; planting out, system for, 256 
with defermed flowers, 114 


B 

'DALANTnrM Culoto, 572 
U Balm, golden, 268 
Balsams, 130 
for show, 275 
growing, 242 
Balsam, Zanzibar, the, 74 
Bamboos, 587 
in pots, 242 

Bamboo, variegated, 268 
Banks and mounds, elevated, 682 
Bantams, management of, 115 
Barberries, 10 

Barberry coral, 523; Jlokvring-sjjrays q f 
the, 523 
fruiting, 25 

Barkeria cyclotella, 550 
Barkerias, 578 

Basket-plants, 137 ’, stove, 168 
Baskets for the balcony and verandah, 137 
for windows, 137 
hanging, 59 
Bay, 10 

tree, cuttings, striking, 291 
trees, wintering, 493 
Bean, French, Canadian Wonder, 110 
Haricot, black speckled, 137 
Locust, 469 

Old Scarb't Runner, the, 83 
Runner, Neal’s No Plus Ultra, 352 
White Dutch (Scimitar or Cane Knife), 
195 

Beans, Broad, £11, 662 ; and Peas, sow¬ 
ing, 601 

for winter preserving, 439, 456 
French, and Cucumbers, growing, 493 ; 
dwarf, 530; for market, 560, 568; 

5 rowing, 719 ; hot-tied for, 51, 63; or 
warf, 77 
Haricot, 137 

Kidney and Runner, saving seed of, 
449 

Runner. 72 

Scarlet Runner, 83,120 ; mulching, 284 ; 
on arches over walks, 120; sowing, 
715 ; trench system for, 83 
Bedding, carpet, and Sedutns, 206 
out, 182, 206, 256; in small flower-gar¬ 
dens, 378 

plants, best soil for, 500 ; hardening off, 
91,122; preserving through the win¬ 
ter, 468 ; very dwarf, 206; wintering, 
408 

sawdust as manure, 261 
summer, 132,147 
Bedeguar, the, 459 

Bed of flm-leaved plants and /towers at 
Heckfie Id-place., 669 
Beds, permanent, 666 
spring, most suitable flowers tor, 478 
Beech and Chestnut-trees, plants under, 
493,501 

tree. Copper, insects on an, 220 
Bee hives, comb foundation in, 100; gene¬ 
ral management of, 432; super! ng, 226 
swarms, managementof, 164 ; treatment 
of, 177 
veil, 114 

Bees and Eucalyptus, 100 
artificial swarms of, 226 
brood rearing, 26 
brood, spreading of, 226 
colonies of, uniting, 356 
diseased, 177 

driving from straw skeps, 356 
dying, 100,114,177,243 
examination of stocks, 26 
feeding, 484 
food for, 12,100 
pollen for, 26 
preparing for winter, 43*2 
queen, 372 

queenless colonies of, 114 
robber, and wasps, 432 
seasonable notes on, 26, 100, 114, 177, 
226, 242, 356,432 
swarming. 177 
Beetle injuring Ferns, 5,1 
Beetroot in winter, keeping, 456, 467 
Beet, Turnip-rooted, 728 
Begonia, a good winter-flowering, 437 
a new, 18 


John Heal, 589 


Begonia jottings, 58 
Knowsleyana, 707 
Lynchniana, 149 
metallica, 707, 
multiflora, 507 
notes, 254, 344 
Octaire, 590 

octopetala Lemoinei, 707 
Seharffiana, 211 
Schmidtiana, 437 

seedlings, 344 ; in a room, raising, 693 
tubers and wire worms, 325; taking up, 
344 

Weltoniensis grown in a window, 73 
Begonias, 147 

and Calceolarias losing their buds, 519 
annual, repotting, 73 
as window plants, 73 
double-flowered, in winter, 392, 488; 

kinds, 344 ; varieties of, 58 
erect-flowered kinds, 344 
fibrous-rooted, 590, 699 
flne-leaved, 211 ; best kinds of, 211; 
strike freely, 211, syringing overhead, 
211 

hybrid, 589 
in autumn, 481 

pretty and useful hybrids of, 589 
losing their flower-buds, 334 
rotting off, 533 

seedling, 320, 333, 344 ; wintering, 409, 
427 

tuberous, 166, 305, 327; as window- 
plants, 499; for bedding-out, 251 ; 
planting out, method for, 481; plants 
in pots, 482; rooted, wintering, 468 ; 
seedling, 303; sowing seed of, 660; 
striking, in the open ground, 261; 
treatment of, 458, 469; very small 
tubers of, 481 

Winter-flowering, 149, 437, 707 ; little 
specimens of, 149 ; newer varieties of, 
707 ; planting out, 149; plenty of air 
for, 437 ; propagation, 437 
Belladonna Lilies, 570 
Bell-flower, a good window, 499 
Barrelier’s, os a window plant, 499 
best position for, 267 
Chinese, 267 

Bell Wax-floiccr, spray qf the, 187 
Berbcridopsis corallina, 523 
flmvering-sjiray* of the, 623 
Berhcris, pruning and transplanting, 49S 
vulgaris, 25 

Bindweed, destroying, 367, 380 
Birds and Blackberries, 426 
and Polyanthuses, 132 ; 148 
destroying fruit-buds, 581, 662 
eating Currants, 639 
in gardens, 187, 224 
mule, 728 

Blackbeetles in a Mushroom-house, 121 
Blackberries, American, 96, 264 
Blackberry, American, growing an, 560, 
573 

culture, 4G4 

Black-cans and fruit-trees, 581 
Bladder Nut, Colchio&n or lvorv-flowered, 
717 

Blanket-flowers, 70 
Bletia hyacinthina, 609 
Parkinsoni, 601 

Blight in a conservatory, 625, 637 
Blood-manure, making, 263 
Boiler Are not burning, 648, 678 
not working properly, 680, 690 
Bones, dissolving, 92, 135 
Border, herbaceous, forming an, 9 
improving the soil of a, 386 
plants, hardy, 282 
shady plants for a, 424 
shrubs, treatment of, 422 
Borders, herbaceous, 87 
Boronia megastigma, 88, 60, 322 
Botrychiuin dissectum, 600 
lunarioides, 592 
virginicum, 599 
Bougainvillea glabra, 486, 700 
leaves, insects on, 306 
splendens, 198 ; treatment of, 201 
Bougainvilleas, propagating, 533 
Boumtet, button-hole, winter market, a, 
656 

Bouquets, button-hole, making, 637 ; and 
arrangement of table decorations, 654 
flowers for, 156,176 
making up, 201 
water, 569 

Bouvardia, a new, 507 
double, Alfred Neuner , 553 
leaves curling up, 506 
Bouvardias, 42,166, 450, 536, 553 
chief requirements of, 553 
culture of, 286 
in a cool-house, 530 
old plants of, 42 
planted out, 166 
planting out, 253 
propagating, 537 
propagation of, 553 

treatment of, 135, 150, 270, 285,506, 513, 
530,538 
Box,10 

edgings, 382; clipping, 475; planting, 
101 

for edgings, 364 
trees dying, 225 

Bracken, common, destroying, 360, 391 
Bramble, Rose-lcavcd, double, 136 
Briers, Sweet, 634 

Broccoli and Cauliflower plants, 480 
and winter Greens, 121,195 
. Cauliflowers, &c., culture of, 98, 110, 
double seedling, treatment of, 124 121 

fuchaioidcs, 74, 707 . - saving seed of. 449 
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Broccoli Snow’s Winter White, 152 
winter and spring, and Greens, 382 
Broccolis and winter Greens, planting, 
284 

Broom and Furze, planting, 249 
seed, sowing, 402 
Spanish flowering-shoot qf, 415 
Browallia Jamcsoni, 124 
Browallias, managementof, 89 
Brussels Sprouts and Early Cauliflowers, 
663, 703 

grub destroying, 322 ; attacking, 275 
small, 720 

Bryophyllum calycinum, 892 
Buck-eye, long spike-flowered, 295 
Budding or grafting Fuchsias, 490 
Bugle, variegated, 268 
Bulb forcing, 612 
Bulbs, 49 

after flowering, 71,104 
and tubers during winter, 497 
difficulty with a, 566 
Dutch-flowering, deteriorating. 359 
for forcing, 552, 674 ; selecting and 
potting, 461 
for pot-culture, 510 
for window gardeners, 445 
for winter-flowering, potting, 450 
growing, 380 

hardy, for present planting. 423 
in china bowls, growing, 445 
in peat-moss litter, 422, 455 
large v. small pots for, 726 
mice attacking, 700 
planting, 571 
stimulants for, 566 
Bulrushes from seed, 58 
Bush fruit-trees, summer pruning of, 153 
Butterwort, Italian, 251 
Butterworts, 251 


C 


C ABBAGE and Lettuce-plants, eaten, 
145 

beds, old, 291 

clubbing of, 157 

Colcivort-, a typical, 529 

Early Ox-heart, 181 

first sowing of, 157 

flv, la me of the, 412 

for exhibition, 568 

Large Bacalan, 233 

Large York, 353 

manure for, 362, 384 

Palm, or Ti-plant of New Zealand, 187 

g iants, 662 ; clubbing, 438 
h&ntung, 331 
spring, 157, 234 
Winningstadt, 157 
Cabbages and their culture, 352 
clubbed, 8 
Cole wort, 529 
culture of, 352 
cutting, 352 
early, 181 

planting and sowing, 233 
selection of kinds, 353 
sowing, 284 ; and planting, 352 
spring, 314, 479 
Cacti in a Wardian-case, 12 
treatment of, 198, 210, 240, 304 
Cactus for a sunny window, 322 
name and treatment of a, 562 
plants from America, 135 
winter, 579 

Caladium argy rites, 216 
Caladiums, 42, 374, 462 
during winter, 497 
Calanthe curculigioides, 122 
Dominiana, 122 
furcata, 122 
Masuca, 122 
Textori, 122 
treatment of, 447 

Veitchi, 544, 621, 643; and C. vestita, 
516 

veratrifolia, 123 
Calanthes, evergreen, 122 
for winter decoration, 578 
treatment of, 483 

Calatheas or Marantas, culture of, 285 
Calceolaria Camden Hero, 527 
diseased, 338 
dwarf herbaceous, 185 
Calceolarias, bedding, 563; propagating, 
418; wintering, 553 
dying, 232, 252 

Gazanias, and Echeverias, propagating, 
368 

herbaceous, 168, 185, 186, 278, 286, 420, 
630 

shrubby, 278, 420, 630 
Calla ethiopica, planting out, 248 
albo-maculata, 585 
or Richardia aethiopica, 585 
palustris. 585 

Callas (Richairlifts') in a pond, 30, 58 
Calluna vulgaris, 526 
Calochorti, 267 
Caltha palustris, 143, 645 
Camellia blooms, a nine months' supply 
of, 91 

brown-scale on, 149 
buds falling off, 17 
culture of a, 513, 531, 591, 653, 607 
flowers dropping off, 109; wiring 1 36, 
74 

iaponica, double-flowered shoot qf the, 
10 

leaves spotted, and buds dropping eff, 
592 


Camellia, unhealthy. 371 
Camellias, 142, 262,* 406 
and Azaleas, soil for, 17 
as hardy shrubs, 10 
cutting, 706, 726 
for cutting, 176 
grafting, 320 
growing, 692, 700 
in a sitting-room, 680, 693 
in pots, manure for, 74 
In the growing season. 91 
losing their flower-buds, 482 
propagating, 320 
ripening the wood of, 91 
soil for, 576 

white-flowered, treatment of, 53 
Campanula Barrelieri as a window plant, 
499 ; in a Cocoa-nut, 499 
peroicifolia alba, 282, 702 
pyramidalis and Ilumea elegans, 104 
rotundifolia, 143 
Campanulas, 718 
Camptosorus rhisophyllus, 599 
Canary Creeper, 50 
Canary without feathers, 685 
Candytuft, 29 
Canna, cutting down a, 427 
Ehemanni or iridijlora planted out in 
a warm greenhouse, 304 
Canna8, 304 
culture of, 40, 59 
dwarf-flowering, 344 
Gladiolus-flowered, 347 
wintering, 402, 468 
Canterbury Bells, 173, 282 
Cantua dependens, 168 
Cape Lily, Moore’s, 284 
Pond Flower in the greenhouse, in* 
Carbolic acid and plante, 341 
Cardinal-flower, the, 152 
wintering, 468 

Carnation Clove Gloire de Nancy, 125 
culture, 524 

disease, stamping out process, 595 
layers, wintering, 427, 438 
leaves dying, 163 

Souvenir de la Malmaison, 4, 159, 371 
winter-flowering, 108 
Carnations, 282 
absolutely hardy, 416 
and Hollyhocks, 700 
and Pansies, insects at the roots of, 275 
and Picotees, 173, 704 ; seedling, 405; 
seedling, cut fiowers qf, 465 ; the best, 
378 

and Pinks, 3(30 
an experiment with, 011 
autumn-st ruck plants of, 688 
border, 125, 580; kinds, 282; varieties 
of, 125 ; voung plante of, 125 
bursting, 3H0. 380 
Cloves, and Picotees, 702 
crimson bizarres, the best, 378 
cutting-striking, 688 
double, from seed, 302 
fallacy of tenderness of, 357 
flowering plante of, 552 
forcing, 506 

for spring flowering. 688 
from seed, 10, 86,107; raising, 668, 678, 
000 

growing, 476, 492 
hardiness and classification of, 71 
in pots, 180 
in the autumn, 566 
in the flower garden, 367, 556. 595 
in winter, growing, 3S2 
layering, 275, 336, 350; old-fashioned 
plan of, 330 
not flowering, 465 
old plante of, 180 
perfectly hardy plante, 357 
perpetual flowering, 180, 562 
Picotees, and Pinks, from cuttings, 
propagating. 394. 

pink ana purple bizarres, the best, 378 
planting, 516, 525 ; out, 9 
preparing an open border for, 500 
propagating and planting, 355; sea- 
sand for, 394 

purple flakes, the beat, 378 
rose flakes, the best, 378 
rotting off, 424 
scarlet flakes, the best, 878 
seedling, 258, 288, 359,860,879,896,401, 
504 ; frequent transplanting of, 624 ; 
not flowering, 444; treatment of, 490, 
606, 518 

seed sowing, 688 
self-coloured and fancy, 378 

r rrows eating, 132,148 

king, 1, 726; in the open ground, 
261 

treatment of, 59 

tree, culture of, 160; planting out, 248; 

treatment of. 458, 46S 
under glass in winter, growing, 368 
unhealthy, 701 
winter-flowering, 638 
yellow, 454 

Carob or Locust Bean-tree, the, 542 
Carpeuteria califomica, 288 
growing on the back wall of a g*e*n- 
house, 289 

Carrot, Early Nantes Horn, 111 
for a light, sandy soil, 719 
tops for garnishing, 643 
with cut section of the root . 111 
Carrot*, and Radishes, forcing, 533 
sowing, 77, 643 

Turnip and Beetroot, main crops of, 
sowing, 715 
wireworm in, 605, 655 
young, 234 

Cassia oorymbosa, 118 
GastoroU'ptaate, 673, 053 
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Castor-oil-plants, treatment of, 490 
Catch-fly drooping, 49 
Caterpillars and fruit-trees, 543 
Apples destroyed by, 374 
attacking Gooseberries, 561 
at the roots of trees, 561 
fruit-tree, 505 
fruit-trees attacked by, 432 
Gooseberry, 219; and gas-lime, 405 
green, in a greenhouse, 320, 331 
on Apple-trees, 212, 226 
on Plum-trees, 228 
on Willow hedges, 258 
on winter Greens, 423 
on Zonal Pelargoniums, 371 
Pelargoniums attacked by, 376 
prevention of, 500, 217 
Cats in gardens, 8, 39, 48 
Cattle eating English Yew, 700 
Cattleya Bowringiana, 412 
bulbs turning black, 66 
citrina, 681 
Percivaliana, 139 
speciossissima, 331 

Trian®, 1SS, 223, 489; abundance of 
light and air for, 223 ; jlowcr of, 223 ; 
increasing the supply of water for, 
223 ; specimen of, 457 
Warsccwiezi, 75 
Cattleyas, 543 

and Dendrobes. treatment of, 380 
treatment of, 25, 77, 275, 444 
Cauliflower and Lettuce-plants, 563 
snd Lettuoe seed sowing, 604 
culture, 455 
Early Erfurt , 331 
Majdes or Autumn Giant, 603 
plants, transplanting, 330 
roots, maggots and wiroworms, 251 
Cauliflowers, 234, 662 
and Lettuces, late sown, 352; sowing. 

382, 655 
culture of, 330 
earlier varieties, 455 
hand lights for, 330 
selection of varieties, 330 
turning soft, 386 

Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles, 364 
Celeriac, digging up, 512 
Celery, 382 

a head or stick of well-grown market, 63 

bed system of growing, 272 

best varieties of, 439 

blanching, 439 

cultivation of, 439 

eulture for market, 62 

curled, solid white, 175 

earthing up, 63,176, 605 

fly, the, 330 

for cooking, 272 

going bad, 636 

ground for preparing, 175 

keeping, 176 

manure for, 152 

market, 175 

planting, 284 ; time for. 62 
running to seed, 560 
seed sowing for the early crop. 133 
sowing, 715 
tough, 495 
trenches for, 139 
Celosia pyrantidalis, 92, G8S 
Celosias, 204, 342 
Celsia Arcturus, 592 
Centaurea cyauus, 664 
Ceraatium edgings, 483 
tomentosum, 311 
Cerasus serrulaba, 105 
Ceratonia Silinua, 542 
Cereus, night-blooming, repotting a, 555 
Cesspool contents for a garden, 517 
Ceterach aureum, 724 
Cham®rops Fortuuei, 193 
hunulis, 473 

Charcoal as manure, 477, 488 
making, 193 

Cheilantnes tenuifolia, 284 

Chemicals for plants, 204 

Cherries and their culture for market, 

280 

double and single flowered, 105 
flowered, 105 

indoor, or wall fruit of, 280 
in pots, 562 
ordinary sales of, 280 
seedling, 505 
single-flowered, 105 
Chernr, Chinese double-white , the, 105 
Cornelian, 699 
Morello, the, 321 

tree, grafting a, 710 ; unfruitful, 617 
trees, Morello, pruning, 640 
White Heart, not bearing, 400, 426 
Chicken, death of a, 484 
losing the use of its legs, 26 
Chickens, death of, in the shell, 227 
dying, 227, 372 
food for, 644 
pecking each other, 447 
5 ‘ pip ” in, 90 
unhealthy, 447 
young, feeding. 66 
Chionoaoxa Lucili®, 87 
Choisya ternata. 136 
treatment of, 139 
Chorozemas in bloom, 692 
Christmas decorations, 5S7, 603 
Christmas Rose, 645 
aspect for a, 49 
in a tub, growing the, 17 
largz-flowered, tk:, 335 
treatment of a, 531 

Christmas Roses, 126, 335, 335, 510, 536 
not flowering, 53 


Christmas Roses, treatment of, 525 
under glass, 286 
varieties of, 395 

Chrysalis under a Rose-t ree, 322 
Chrysanthemum Alice Butcher, 144 
Avalanche, 488 
Blushing Bride, 143 
Bouquet Estival, 143 
Bronze Queen of England, 413 
Cottage Pink, 603 

cuttings flagging, 38; in a cold frame, 
striking, 651 ; rooting, 247 
dwarf, a, 583 
E. G. Henderson, 143 
Elsie, 497 
enquiry, a, 722 
Etoile de Lvon, 503 
Flora, 144 

flower-buds selected too late, 396 

Frederick Pele, 144 

frutescens, 278, 436 

G. Wermig, 143 ' 

incurved, 491 

Isidore Feral, .143 

Jajtancsc, James Salter, 169, 487 

jottings, 236 

Lady Dorothy, 509 

Lady Selborne, 363 

La Petite Marie, 144 

La Vierge, 144 

leaves, bronzy appearance of, in autumn, 
319 

leaves dying, 242 
unhealthy, 258 
Leoni Losalli, 462 
Lyon,144 

Madame Desgrange, 47, 143, 3tl, 461, 
563 ; Jlowers of, grown in the open 
air, 47 

Madame .Tolivart, 144 
Madame Pieioli, 144 
maximum, 335, 444, 479 
Mignon,144, 303 
Miss Haggis, 509 
Mons. E. Pynacrt Van Gecrt, 143 
Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, 497 
Mrs. Burrell, 143 
Mrs. Cullingford, 143 
nanum, 144 

note, a seasonable, 298 
notes, 34, 558, 583, 651, 722; season¬ 
able, 60, 133, 144, 341 
novelty, a curious, 583 
plants of a dwarf character, 419; the 
second year, 70 
segetum, 341, 412 
show. Filmy Ferns at a, 495 
Snowdrop, 364 
Smur Melanie, 304 
spoiling the, 682, 

Sunflower, 509 
treatment of a, 665 
White Daisy, 247 
wood, ripe and unripened, 319 
Chrysanthemums, 142, 246, 312, 120, 436, 
‘552 

after flowering, G39, 052 
and worms, 169,194 
Anemone Pompone, 60 
annual, 359 

applying top-dressings to the plants, 
412 

artificial manures for, 412 
as standards, 70, 558 
before housing, 442 
best protection for, 509 
brightest colours amongst, 583 
building a house for, 526 
cut back plants of, 498 
cutting back, 526 
deformed buds on, 419 
dwarf, 563: best method of growing, 
13 ; growing, 13 ; plants of, 13 ; 
early, best, 583, 604; bad formation 
in, 651; flowering kinds, 8, 363, 
603 

earwigs eating, 236 
Elaine, &c., cutting back, 526 
Fir-tree-oil on, 247 
for amateurs, 103,144 
for cut flowers, 396 
for cutting, 563 
for early flowering, 143 
for genera] use, 603 
for July and August, 443 
for show flowers, 215 
growing, success or failure in, 103 
grubs attacking the leaves of, 447 
hardy and late, 448 
housing the plants of, 442 
ill-ripened branches of, 319 
incurved, 60; sections, ripening the 
wood of, 334 ; two new, 509 ; varieties, 
488 

in pots, 144 

insect eating, 519 ; on, 187, 517 
in small pots, 420, 443 
in t he open ground, treatment of, 4SS, 
498,583 

in the parks, 497 
in spring, 61 

in summer, treatment of. 247 
in vineries and Peach-houses, 442 
Japanese, 60. 169, 483. 510, 558 ; and 
Anemone-flowered, 553 ; varieties of, 
419 

large flowers of, 60 

late, 540, 665, 722 ; for indoor culture, 
694 ; varieties, 364 
late-flowering, 525 
lime for, 194 
liquid-manure for, 49S 
loam for, 191 


planting, 425, 435, oltf • beside wood- : m: 
land walks, 395 I __ju: 
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manure for, 194, 335 
manure-water for, 215 
lanuring, 562 


Chrysanthemums, mildew on, 311 
miniature, 385 ; careful cultivation of, 
385 

naturally grown, 602 
new, 509 

November flowering kinds, 638 
of weakly growth, 13 : Anemone varie¬ 
ties, 13 ; incurved,13 ; Japanese, 13 ; 
reflexed,13 

old, 70 ; plants of, 60 ; treatment of, 103, 
125, 385, 396 
on open walls, 17 

on the cutting down system, growing, 
526 

on walls, 60 

outdoor, 638 

out-of-doors, 563, 603 

over-watering, 13 

planted out, 582 

planting. 582 ; out. 248 

plenty of space for, 215 

Pompone, 60,169, 563, 602 ; and border. 

563; dwarf, 639 
propagating. 552 
reflexed, 60 

removal of suckers from. 236, 247 
ripening the wood of, 334 
seasonable notes on, 215, 363, 419, 461 
selection of the flower-buds, 341, 390 
September varieties, 639 
sheltering, 509 ; a good way of, 509 
showing. 540 

single, 60, 247 ; exhibition flowers of, 
186 ; flowered varieties 186 ; varieties, 

215 

soil for the final potting, 191 
spoiling the, 540 

standard, height of stem for, 70: in¬ 
curved kinds for, 70 ; Pompone Ane¬ 
mone kinds for, 70; Pomjtoue kinds 
for, 70 ; reflexed kinds for, 70 
stimulants for, 341 
stopping, 266 
striking cuttings of, 558 
sturdy voung plants of, 003 
sufficient space for, 412 
sulphate of ammonia for, 298 
summer-flowered, 420 
syringing plants of, 248 
taking notes on. 286 
the application of stimulants to, 298 
I he season for. 498 
thinning the blooms of, 002 
timely attention to, 247 
treatment of, 34, 540, 613 
types of, 487 
unsatisfactory, 582 
vitality in, 563 
washing, 526 

watering the plant, 419, 443 
white-flowered, 5.8.3, 091 
white varieties, new, 509 
with an eve. 558 
with eyes, 540 
young. 34 

f’hvsis, treatment of, loi 
Cibotium Baromeu, 572 
Cineraria and Marguerite leaves, eaten, 

inaritima, wintering, 514. 545 
seedling, a welt-grown, in a pot, 375, 
Cinerarias. 104 , 278 , 420 

and Primulas, sowing, 134 ; treatment 
of, 508 
double, 158 
drooping, 706, 726 
failing, 471 

from seed and their culture, 375 
growing, 139 

inaritima and acanthifolia, 6*5 
saving seed of, 376 

seedling. 121, 134,285; ordinary garden 
frame for, 376 
Cissus discolor, 159 
fine plant of, 159 
treatment of, 59 
Cist us ft orentinus, 183 
ladaniferus maculatus. 249 
Clay soil, heavy, 172 ; damp, improving a, 
492 : improving a, 478, 492 
subsoil, burning a, 279 
Clay’s fertiliser, using, 237, 247 
Clematis and Ivy-leaves eaten by cater¬ 
pillars, 693 

coccinea, 335 ; on a porch. 348 
covered arches in Dog mere field Gardens, 
705 

cure red windows an l other climbing 
plants, 33 

early-flowering, pruning, 061 
for Lancashire, 49 
hardy purple, 274 
indivisa lolwda, 153, 
insects eating. 001 
Jacktnanni, 495 : and Ivy. 5s2 
pruning. 635, 650; planting, and train¬ 
ing, 715 

montana, 195 ; on a branch of Terr, 279 
Viticrlla venosa. 271 

C lematises and Honeysuckles, 132 ; plant¬ 
ing, in 

cutting hack, 175, 193: down, 3,11 
hardy, and their uses. 705 ; for window- 
decoration and other purposes, 3$ 
not flowering, 4 

Clerodendron Balfcuri. 32. 486. 7»>0 
fallax. 625. 709; raised from seed. 700 
fragrans, 700 

squamatum. 53; showing fwering- 
branrh and singh fow'r nf. 59 
Clerodendrons, 192 
bushv. 192 
shrubby. 483 
Clianthus Dampieri, -0 
leaves, unhealthy, 333 
punic-eus, J20 


Climber clad cottage and garden, an old, 
at liossingtou, Somerset, 301 ; cot¬ 
tages, 301 

for a hot-house, 092, 707 
greenhouse, a good cool, 301 
stove, an casilv-grown and beautiful, 
32, 567 

C limbers, arched trellises for. 521 
evergreen and flowering, for front of a 
house, 410 
for a house, 454 
for a north aspect, 471 
fora very hot wall, 266 
for covering a porch, 4.83 
foe the north of England, 338, 363 
greenhouse, 59, 104 

harrlv, for a south wall, 218 ; two good, 
544 

in a porch, winter treatment of. 458, 466 
not flowering, 702, 726 
pruning, 651 

wall, winter-flowering. 569 
Climbing, and other plants mrde*d walls, 
381 

Clivia, treatment of a, 329, 333 
Clove, old, 357 
white, 350 
Cloves. 335 

Coal-tar for fruit-trees, 517 
< oh Nut, Downton or Atlas, 219 
G'brea srandcus, 211 
Cockerel, Dorking, 64 4 

Indian, game points of an, 576 
light Brahma, with diseased foot, 397 
Cockscombs. 2M4 
and Globe Amaranthine 92 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, while substance on. 201 
l Velogyne asperata, 44 
barbata, 43, 503 
corrugata, 44 
cristata, 291,300, 513 
Dayana, 210 
elata, 44 
flaccida, 44 
Mat*angeaiia,‘i43, 210 
ocellata maxima, 43, 694 
odoratissima, 44 
pandurata, 44, 386, 694 
spoeiosa, 44 
treatment of a, 561 
Codogynes, 43 
Coleus-leaves falling off, 174 
Coleuses, 237, 6-16 
as window plants, 509 
from seed, growing, 46 
Coltsfoot in a garden, destroying. 48, 57 
variegated, good specimen of, 555 
Columbines, 454 

as reliable hardy flowers, 454 
frequent waterings for, 451 
(’ominelina tuberosa, 424 
Conc-ffower, Mewnunis, 723 
Cone-flowers, 723 
Composts for trees, 683 
Conifer cuttings, preparing pots for, 381 
Conifers, easiest to propagate, 3*2 
from cuttings, propagating, 381 
planting, 551, 568 
preparing the cuttings of, 3»2 
transplanting. Hi 
Conservatory, arranging a. 85 
arrangement of a stand in a, 133, 4.53 
blight in a, 625 

green-fly and mealy-bug in a, getting 
rid of) 707 
heating a, 706 
shading for a, 33 
stage. Ferns under a, 613 
Convolvulus, 211 
major, 50 

Ooprosmas variegated, 093 
Cord>lino (Draetena) australis, 187 
indivisa, 118 ; in a vase, 607 ; true, 551 
Coreopsis, annual species of, 379 
aurca, Jlaircrs of, 379 
perennial and annual, 379 
Cornflowers. 401, 664 
Cornuus mas, 099 
( oronilla Kmerus, 220 
Correas, 407 
rut dowers of, 407 
insects on, 408 

striking from shoot cuttings, 407 
wintering, 407 
Cotoneaster Simonsi, 699 
Covering w-all of damp houses, 344 
Crassula (Kalosonthes) j&sminea, 320 
lactew, 624 
Crassulas, <>3 

not flowering. 291 
Crata gus. 135, 195. 653 

orient.alia, fruiting brnnch of, 055 
Oxvcantha pm>eox. 6s0 
I’vracanlha, 360, 544 ; fruiting-branch 
of, 309 

Creeper. e\ergrcen. for a quarry, 511 
for a cool-house, 459 
for a north wall. 459 
for a window-l>ov. 708 
Creepers. iVo., in a conservatory. 409 
flowering, for a conservatory. 653, 667 
fora hoarded fence, in 
in a glass porch, treatment of, 569 
summer. 211 

Cress. White Hock, the, Sll 
Crinum Mooreanum, 2S4 
Crinums. 159 
Crocuses. 45'.> 

Indian, 6. M9, 527 
on lawns. 5:>S 
treatment of, 182 
Cropping ground, 36 
mixed 1 

new!v-broken up ground, 215 252 
Cr-M Lor - Frank Sculi-.rc, 513 

Or gppHMWrr 
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Croton Disraeli, 123 
Earl Derby, 123 
elegantissima, 125 
Golden Queen, 125 
leaves, unhealthy, 225 
majcsticum, 123* 

Morti, 123 
Mrs. Dorman, 123 
Prince of Wales, 123 
Princess of Waldeek, 123 
Uueen Victoria, 123 
narreni, fine specimen of, 121 
Wcisnianni, 123 
.Crotons, 66, 123, 210 
and their culture, 313 
cutting in, 56 

for room or tabic decoration, 410 
insects on, 513 

large well-coloured plants of, 123 
propagation of, 513 
treatment of, (507 
varieties of the best, 513 
Croweas, GOO 

Crown Imperials not blooming, 417, 444 
Cucumber-frame, heating a, G75; slugs in 
a, 331 

frames, heating, 020, 636 ; wood lice in, 
306 

house, a, 313, 331 ; building a. 21 ; des¬ 
troying red-spider in, 56s ; heating a, 
20; hot-bed in a, making, 676 ; man¬ 
agement of a, 03, OS ; red-spider in a, 
560 * 

leaves, destroyed, 130 ; dying, 250, 272 ; 

insects on, 300 
pits, woodlice in, 211 
plants, young, management of, 66 
ridge, growing, 720 
seeds, saving, 23-4 
Telegraph, 352 
Cucumbers, air-roots on, 224 
and flowering plants, 121 
and Tomatoes, early growing. 10.) 
and Vegetable Marrows in a greenhouse, 
306 

disease in. 253 
earthing up, 145, 176 
for market, 560 

growing, 152, 566; and making up a 
hot-bed for. 111 
in pots and boxes, 51 
outdoor, and Vegetable Marrows, 250 
ridge, and Vegetable Marrows, 121; cul¬ 
ture of, 20 
rotting ofT, 208 , 331 
seeding. 456, 

stopping, 384, 309; and thinning, 157 
winter, 432 ; growing, 504 
Cupania fllicifolia, 216 
Cupressus Lawsoniana erecta, 150, 156 
macrocarpus, 23, 90, 10(3 
t uprolene, 237 
Currant-bushes, old, 310 

White Dutch, fruiting-branch of the, 
623 

Currants, birds eating, 639 
Black, pruning, 695, 710 
for show, 374 
large, 558, 37 4 

Red and White, best, the, G23 
summer pruning of, 258 
( ultings in the open air, st riking, 261 
Cvathea Cunninghami, 183 
deal ha ta, 183 
medullaris, 183 
Milnei, 184 
Smilhi, 183 
< vatheas, 183 
Cyclamen, a well-grown, 15 
culture, 4, 15 

persicum during winter, 497 
planting out, 248 
Cyclamens, 154, 462 
and Primulas from seed, raising, 677, 
725 ; in summer, treatment of, 677, 
706 

Chinese Primulas, and Doutzias, 432 
growing, 667 
old, 462 

potting and treatment of, 134 
treatment of, 32. 408, 427 
young stock, 462 
Cydonia japonica, 699 
( ynips rosea, 459 
Cyperus, 216 

altemifoliua, 587, 646 
antiquorum, 477 
line specimen of, 477 
Cypripedium argus, 174 
caudatum, 257 ; Ameer* of, 257 
Godcfroy®, 412 
growing a, Vl7 
guttatum, 70S 
llarrisianmn, 171 

insigne, 483, 671, 70S ; flowers fading, 
101 

Lawrencianum, 171, 69a 
rnerax, 694 
oenanthum, 173 
Roezli. 609 
Schlirni, 443 
seeds, 562 

Spir ‘rianum. flo’o- vs of, 173 
vexillarium, 38. «»71 
villosum, 174 : flower of, 573 
Walliai, 257 

Cypripediums, 173, 402. 516, 541. 573 
a liberal supply of water for, 173 
and Odontoglossums. 101 
hardy,643 

Cyrtomium caryotideum, 686 
falcatum, 666 
Fortunei, 660 
Oyrtomiums, 686 
C.ystopteris, 5 )) 
bulbifera, 600 
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('ystoptcris tenuis, 600 
Cylieus fragrans, 74 
in a window, 51'.) 
raccmosus, 531, 7o6 


D 


T|ABCECI polifolia. 511 
If Dajjodil, t'lflumrofoivcrr-l, in a 
pot, 271 

Daffodils and Grown Imperials failing, 14S 
in a meadow, ,1,87 
in pots, 32 
planting, 421, 4 11 

Trumpet, and ot hers for forcing, 461 
Dahlia-leaves drooping, 232 
Paragon, 573 

single roots of, 105 ; White (jwen, 351 
seeds, sowing, 490, 500, 515 
tubers, starting, 692, 708 
Dahlias, 335 

Bouquet or Pomponc, 351 ; and single, 
351 

Cactus, 395, 415, 415, 590 
culture of, 268 

disbudding, patience ami judgment in. 
26a 

for show, 396 

insect eaLing, 218, 252 

in winter, 459 

old roots of. wintering. 553 

Pompone, 118 

show, best, 512 

single, 351 ; self sown, 509; striking. 
304, 320 

striking, in the open ground, 2U1 
Daisies. 311 
dividing, 127 
double, 616 

Michaelmas, best, the, 132; botanical 
name for, 476; notes on, 176; re¬ 
newed by transplanting, 176 
oil a lawn. 595 
on lawns, destroying, 49 
on a tennis-lawn, 217, 721 
Daisy, Bush, in (lourr, a nnc, 365 
bushes, or Bush Starworts, 305 
double, the, 49 
Ox-eyed, 441 
Paris, 136 

Damson Prune, 517 
Damsons and Bullaces, 479 
Dandelions for salad. 410 
Daphne indica rubra, 707 
Mezereum. >>4 
pontica, *221 

Daphnes in a window, 47 4 
Dasylirion ncrofrichum, 475 _ 

Datura (Bntgnmmiag, Knighti, fi nr 
specimen of , in flower, 691 
suaveolensand Knight i in flower-garden 
and greenhouse, 691 
Davallia bullata, 392 
a good specimen of , 527 
canariensis, 393 
dissecta, 393 
elegans, 393 
Davallias, 527 
for baskets, 592 
Day Lilies, 423 
Dag LUg, gcllnw, 423 
Delphiniums. 312, 641 
Alstreemcrias, Anthericums, and Ranun¬ 
culuses, 616 
Belladonna. 414 
seedling, 303 

Dendrobes, newly-imported, 152 
Dendrobiuin Bensonioe, 66 
bigibbum, 658 
chrysanthum, 4U0 
Dearei, 152 
Devonianum, 34 
Farmeri, 489 
flowers, 53, 127 
Johannis, G02 
large-flowered, the, 429 
lituiflorum, 35 
nobile, 159, 286 

iwbilc nobilius, flower of, 429 ; potting, 
62 ; varieties of the, 127 
Pierardi, 35 
primulinurn. 718 
priniulinum giganteum, 35 
superbuin, 35, 70!) 

Veitchianum, 712 

Wardianum, 139, 306, 527, 572 ; jbmrrs 
of, 35 ; treatment, of a, 189 
Dendrobiums, 34, 53,043 
and other Orchids, management of, 002 
Australian, 369 

Desfontamea spinosa, 61, 1.50, 167, 296 
flowering-shoot of, 150 
Deutzia crenatn, fl.-pl., Goi ; Pride of 
Rochester, 601 

gracilis, 600; and D. senbra. 646; in a 
window, 519 ; treatment of a, 475 
scabra, 601 
Deutzia*. not) 
not flowering, 46fl, 493 
DianthusHeddewigi, 444 
sinensis. 444 
Dianthuses. S4 
annual, 444 
or Pinks. 615 

Dieentra (Dielytra), spcctabilis, 623 
Dicksonia fibrosa, 430 
lanata, 4:30 
squarrosa, 430 
Dicksonias, 480 

DictamnusFraxindlafrom soed, 30, 50, 55 
Dir tyogramma iaponica, 697 
Didvmochlaena lunulala. 593 

•gle 


Diely tra sptclabilis, 522 
in pots, 32 

propagating, 322, 615 
Digitalis, 525 
graudiflorn, 525 
Dinner-table decoration, 654 
Diplacus, culture of, 93 
glutinosus, 187, 678, 717 
ffipladenia inner no, fl'Mcn* of, 43 
Ooliviensis, 304 
Dipladenias, 558 
for decorative purposes, 4 *. 
Diplaziuin thelypieroides, 000 
Ihra graudiflorn, 369 ; /lower of, '639 
Docks, rough salt, for killing, 296 
Doves, food for, 626 
white, management of, 259 
Dracaenas, 50, 118, 587 
greenhouse, 56 
propagating by cuttings, 118 
Dragon’s Mouth, 585 
or Snake Plant, 585 
Draining a garden, 519 
Drains for walks, forming, G1S 
Drought, effect of, 277 
Drvinoglossuin pilosclloides, 371 
Duck laying alwirtive eggs, 201 
Ducks (lying, 227 
in a pond, 484 
laying eggs, 520 
Muscovy, dying, 307 
not laving, 614 

Duckweed, fruiting, culture of, 481 


E 


V ARWIGS, destroying. 504 
in a Peach-house, 52 
on plants, 214 
Eccremocarpus w-aber, 50 
treatment, of. 555 

L heverias blooming in winter, 550 
wintering, 547, 

Echeveria secunda, propagating and 
wintering. 555 
Echinocactus Kyriesi, 66 
Eggs and eggs, 672 
dark-coloured, 627 
hatching, 115 
preserving, 164 
sittings of, buying, 276 
tasting mustv, 672 
without shells, 164 
F.laphoglossums, 698 
Rider, Golden, the, 201 
Endive Batavian, preserving in winter, 504 
blanching, 456 
Broad left ml , Winter, 2:3 
culture of. 1. 456 
first sowing of, 2>4 
for winter, last sowing for, 453 
Ghr-. 11 Curled Winter, 155 
hasten the blanching, to, 456 
July sowings of. 455 
later plantings of, *_’s5 
main crop, preparation of the land for, 
455 

making the first, sowing of, 155 
varieties of, 456 
English flow er gardens, 669 
Epacrises, 6s, 27,8, 486, 630 
propagating, 3S6 
Epipendriuni ciliare. 694 
vitellinum majus, 286, 322 
F.piphyllutns, 154 
dropping tiicir buds, 355 
general stock of, 58<* 

Kpiphyllum truncatum, Ml, 156, 579 
Eragrost is elegans, 214 
Krauthenium pulchellum,80 
E ran this hyemalis, 171 
Erica carnea, 69 

hyemalis, treatanent of, 632, 653 
Ericas. 192 
potting, 73 
treatment of, 33, 46 
Erinus alpinus, 557 
Erpct ion tmifonnc,\207 
Erratum, 447 
Eryngium alpinum. 171 
ainethystinum, 171 
Leavenworth), 171 

large South American species, the, 171 
Eryngiunis, 171 
Ervthrina crista-galli, 35S 
Escallonia macrantha not flowering, 422 
planting, 6.3.5 
pruning, 345, 364 
Eucalyptus and bees, lot) 
globulus, 87, 587 ; treatment of, 64, 69 
Eucharidiums. 312 
Eucharis aniazonica, 332, 658 
and its culture, 596 
compost for, .V.>o 
culture of, in pots. 98 
high temperature for. 552 
h-rme, a left arranged, a* Guidon 
Dark, 93 

leaves turning yellow, 624, 6.53 
Lilies, treatment of. 633 
liquid-manure for, 590 
suitable conditions for, 332 
Eulalia japonica variegata, 568 
Euonymus, Japanese, the. 680 
Eupatorium eandidum, planting out, 245 
Euphorbia jaequiniaeflora, 11,166.163, 326 
splendens, 596 ; in a greenhouse, 124 ; 
winter temperature lor, 244 
Evergreen hedge. 156 
Evergrec-,s ana flowering climbers, 397, 
i:j 

cutting back, 618, 685 


Evergreens, hardy, 60 I 
planting, 422 
transplanting, 106 
treatment of, 31 
Everlastings, annual, 517 
Exhibition, country, 189 
Exochorda grandiflora, 220 


F 


F ABIANA xmbricata (False IIeath\\%b 
Farm and Home, 89 

Kelt round a boarded greenhouse, 618,637 
Fence, dividing a, 624 
liv ing, to keep out cattle, 391, 411 
Fennel, propagation of, 127 
Fern, bulbil on a, 469 
case, 658 ; woodlioe In a, 99 
Elk's Horn, culture of an, 492 
fronds, drying, 235, 646 ; unhealthy, 
855 

hardy, a beautiful, 49; evergreen, 318 
house, erecting a, 572 ; green, glass for 
a, 363 

Maiden-hair, lowest temperature for a, 
514 ; treatment of, 77 
Ostrich-feather, the, 335 
Ostrich, the, 648 

spores, or seed gathering, 305 ; sowing, 

230 

tiles, 480 
unhealthy, 402 
Walking-leaf, 599 
wall, a, 430. 480, 545 
Ferneries in towns, 545 
Fernery, building a, 452, 463 
cold,"plants for a, 158 
constructing a, 12,114 
destroying woodlioe in a, 411 
glass for a, 648 
hardy, the, 318 

indoor, green glass for a, 411 ; making 
an, 317 ; plants for an, 242 
insect pests in the, 705 
neglected, a, 4 
outdoor Ivy for an, 386 
shaded, management of, and plants for 
a, 4 

slugs in a, *214 
spiaersin a, 206 
(omi, r.icio in a., 515 
woodlice in a, destroying, 393, 449 
work in the. 705 
Ferns, 2, 230, 671, 674 
a basked of well-grown , 384 
a complaint, 46 
age of, 697 
and Foxgloves, 232 
and Mosses for w indows, 19 
and Orchids. 214, 712 
beautiful, 541 
lieauty of. 478 
beetle injuring, 53 
black thrips on, 459 
British, 512 ; for show, 694, 725 ; nam¬ 
ing, 463 
case, 471 

darkening fronds of, 131 
Davnllias for basket h, 392 
evergreen, iu the house, 18 
tilmv, nt a Chrysanthemum show. 495 ; 
for Wardian-eases. 150 ; suitable for 
a window-case, 698 
flowering, 76 
for a fire-place, 184 
for a plant-case, 402 
for a sitting-room, 680 
for a sunless greenhouse, 85, 93 
fora Wardian-case, 77,127 
for exhibition, 480 
for Wardian-caaes, <kc., 599 
from North America, 163 
greenhouse, 4, 380 ; for, 571 
growing up with Orchids, 77 
hardy, 143,609; exotic, 491; for a show, 
700 ; for bouquets, 58 : indoors, 705 ; 
in pots, 200; North American, 588, 
599, 648 ; Tree, 22 
Hare’s Foot, 627, 562 
Hart's Tongue, 666 
in a case, 480 
in bad health, 684 

in baskets for room decoration, 99 ; in 
the dwelling-house, S84 
in rooms, 495 
insects injuring, 77 
in winter, 684 

Jamaica, treatment of, 127 
Maidenhair, 221: and Tobacco-smoko, 
133,149 ; fora Wardian-case, 53 ; in a 
frame, 691 ; in winter, 471 ; treat¬ 
ment of, 4, 32 ; watering, 222 
New Zealand, 81, 150, 163, 188,207, 239, 
255, 2S4, 299. 305, 335 , 380, 3S6, 692 : 
filmy, 112 ; Maiden-hair, 175; Net, 641 
North" American hardy, 631 
planting a bank w ith, 471, 
potting, 609 

propagating, 2; by division of the 
crowns, 2, 674 
seedling, 392 
L-hield. hardy exotic, 27S 
sulphate of ammonia for, 222 
Sword, 451 

treatment of, 402, 562, 684 
Tree, 648; artificial, 600; hardy, 163, 
1S6 ; New Zealand, 1S3, 430 
under a conservatory stage, 613 
unhealthy, 38 

useful, 613: hardy, lor planting in a 
fernerv, 31S 
watering overhead, 576 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Ferns, window, 12 

Fertilising Strawberry and Tomato bloo 
720 

Ficus elastics, striking, 024, 632 
repens, 533, 697, 718 
Fig, creeping, 533 
in pots, the, 24 

tree dropping its fruit, 83; shedding 
its fruit, 560 

trees, 440, 452; treatment of, 505, 517 
Figs, 479 

m the autumn, treatment of, 230 
management of, 486 
potting the plants of, in autumn, 24 
Filberts and Cob Nuts, 219 
and Nut-trees, 114 

Fir, Silver, bracted, the, 661; common, 
the, 501; cone of the bracted , 601 
trees, grubs eating, 274 
Firs, Scotch, and Yews, planting, 220 
Silver, the, 501 
Fish, gold and silver, 273 
management of, 428 

Fittonia argyroncura , a well-grown tpcci * 
men of, 7 
gigantca, 7 
rubro-nervia, 7 
Verschaffelti, 7 
Fittonias, 7 

Flag-plants, variegated, 208 
Flax, New Zealand, 473, 587 
(lies in a room, 609 

Flower-banket for an entrance hall or 
room , 235 

baskets in entrance halls and rooms, 
235 


bed, edging plants for a, 107 
beds for the spring, Ailing, 473 ; plant¬ 
ing, 66 ; spring, 162 ; too many, 199 
borders, 724; over-crowding in, 312 
decorations, 654 

garden, manure for a, 60 ; notes, 724 
gardens, carefully planted, 309 ; Eng¬ 
lish, 309 

holder, tubular, 019 
pots, painting, 113, 126, 146 ; v. wooden 
boxes, 67 

seeds germinating, 7 : in an unheated 
house, 728 ; two-year-old, 7 
show, village, arranging a, 50, 115, 160 
Flowers and Aowering shrubs for a shady 
spot. 9 

and foliage cut in the house, 137 
a pretty vase of, 423 
August, for cutting, 335 
continuous supply of, 66S 
cut, for church and house decorat ion, 
608: in the house, 43, 161 ; of the 
Tulip tree, 161 

dried, and Grasses for Christmas de¬ 
coration, 606 
for bouquets, 156,170 
for boxes in London, 410 
for button-holes, 275 
for house and room decoration, 663 
hardy, 30, 424, 444 ; arranging. 36n ; for 
fragrance, 300; in masses, 170; in 
pots, 47 ; planting, 516 
herbaceous, for show, 470 
In peat-bog earth, 95 
in simple bunches, 199 
large vases and epergnes of, 668 
late autumn, 533 
outdoor, for cutting, 359 
perennial, from seed, 173 
•election of glasses for, 668 
spare, 41 

spring, 49, 460, 476 
Flue and hot-water pipes, 678 
building a, 582 
Fly, name of a, 201 
stings or bites, 206 
Forget-me-not, 49, 311 
early, 454 
in pots, 242 

Forget-me-nots, 205, 645 
for pot-oulture, 533 
Fowl, bantam, an unhealthy, 403, 508 
Crfcve CcBur, points in a, 39 
Game, an unhealthy, 671 
Hamburgh, points of a, 533 
house, cleaning a, 495; constructing a, 

Indian Game, an unhealthy, 576 
manure, 555, 571 
Minorca, unhealthy, 164 
unhealthy 339 
yard, shrubs fora, 484 
Fowls, Brahma, 520, 576 
corn for, 189 
cross-bred, 189, 227 
crossing, 26, 484, 508 
defective egg-layers, 713 
diseased, 508 

Dorking, for exhibition, 89 
epidemic amongst, 671 
food for, 90 
for a cold soil, 447 
for laying, 323 

for size and quick maturity, breeding, 


for table and laying, 547 
laying eggs without shells, 39 
legs, lumps on a, 115 
Light Brahma and Cochin China, 713 
keeping, 723 
losing their feathers, 418 
management of, 644 
manure in the garden, 334 
moping, 593 
pecking each other, 723 
plucking out their feathers, 433 
Plymouth Rock, 495 
run, Grape-Vine border for, 4S6 
table, good, 685 

Unhealthy, 413, 576, C^£44, C71 

Digitized by 


V CjCK 


Fowls, worms in, 576 
Wyandotte, markings of, 418 
Foxgloves, 143 
and Ferns, 232 

Harebells, a ml Solomon's Seal, 143 
t;t the garden, group cf, 625 
Fragaria grandiflora fol. aurca var., 
263 

Frame, aspect for «, 633 
cold, in a garden, 481; or Cucumber, 
uses of a, 93; uses of a, 427 
Frames, colei, in a garden, 5U0; uses of, 
715 

in winter, covering, 251 
makeshift, 715 
Francoa nimosa, 130 
Freesia, bulbs not growing, 124, 130 
refraeta alba, 237, 254 
Freesias, 580 
culture of, 158, 408 
during winter, 497 
not growing, 23 
Fritillaria, seeds of, 269, 282 
Frojar pond, making a, 132 
Fruit and foliage, 229 
and vegetables in a groenhouse for win¬ 
ter, 254 

blossoms, early, protecting, 722; pro¬ 
tecting, evergreen branches for, 722; 
protecting, netting for, 722 ; protect¬ 
ing, w’ide copings for, 721 
buds, birds destroying, 581, 662 
crops, thinning, 18-4 

culture hardy, selection of sorts, 485 ; 
proAtable, 174 ; successful hardy, 
485 

flavour in, 174 
garden, planting a, 191 
growing as a remunerative undertak¬ 
ing, 117; for a living, 504, 528; in 
theory and practice, 117 
plantation, treatment of a, 374 
prospects for 1889, 52 
protecting and gathering, 366 
Fruits, neglected, 479 
Fruit-tree blossoms setting, 110,117 
borders, double cropping of, 581 
caterpillars, 505- 
for a town garden, 374 
for a wooden fence, 582 
on a wooden fence, 60S 
planting, 640 
stems, protecting, 655 
stocks, transplanting, 640 
Fruit-trees and ants. 191 
and bushes not bearing, 367, 374 
and caterpillars, M3 
and Aowers for a shaded wall, 426 
and winter moth, 265 
applying paraftin-oil and water to, 504 
attacked by caterpillars, 432 
barren, 405 
coal-tar for, 517 

differ largely in constitution, 220 
digging amongst or round, 452, 661 
disbudding, 82 

dwarf, for market, 452 ; for profit, 229 ; 
summer, culture of, 328; summer 
pruned, 329; top-dressing or mulch¬ 
ing for, 328 
fan-trained, 610 
fora low south wall, 486 
for a north wall. 367, 4.86 
for a town garden, 346 
for a west wall, 452, 464 
for high latitudes, 528, 608 
for ornament, 153 
from seeds and stones, raising, 542 
growing, 229 
horizontal trained, 640 
how to disbud, 82 
in hedge-rows, 580 
insects on, 547 
lifting the roots of, 373 
limewashing, 505 
Moss on, 338, 402 
neglected, 373 
netting, 306 
not bearing, 543 
old, treatment of, 581, 60S, 622 
planting, 440 
pruning, in summer, 220 
pyramids and bushes, 440 
rabbits eating the bark of, 647 
regrafting, 622 

root action in, 485 ; pruning, 373 
standard, planting, 464, 479 
stone gumming in, 146; wire for, 146 
summer pruning of, 153 
trained, 479 

training espalier or horizontal, 440 
transplanting, 559 
unproductive, 712 
unsuitable position for, 405 
wall, protecting, 36 
when to disbud, 82 
winter dressing, 607 
young rabbits eating the bark of, 662, 
095 ; treatment of, 661 
Fuchsia Countess of Aberdeen, 597 
double white corolla, 240 
fulgenii, flatters of, 077 
graceful, the, 147 
microphvlla, 24U 

S rocumbens, treatment of,"506 
.ieeartoni, 304 

Fuchsias, 374, 430, 522, 6*0 
and Clematis, planting, 664, 683 
and Pelargoniums, wintering, 270, 370, 
482, 490 

as bedding plants, 516 
as climbers, 211 

autumn and winter-flowering, C77 
budding or grafting, 490 
curious and choice, 240 
dropping th«ir flower-buds, 412, 424 

e 


Fuchsias dying off, 386 
for winter flowering, small-sized plants 
of, 677 

in the open air, 71 

kinds commonly met with, 240 

old, 046 

prolonging the blooming of, 371 
shifting, 677 

striking in the open ground, 201 
suinrner-struck, 6-16 
winter-flowering, suspended in baskets, 
678 

Fungi and weeds on a lawn, 492 
Fungus, an underground, 402 
Funkia grand!Horn, 264 
not. flowering, 570 
SieboUti, 413, 702 
Funkias, 413 
plan Ling, 724 
Furze hedges, 471 


G 

n.AIT«T«ARDTA aristata, 7o 

VX grandiflora, 70 
hybrida, 70 

pulchclla var. Lorcnziana, flower* of, 
71 

Gaillardias, 70 

Garden, a icayside, and country jtost- 
office, 637 

beauty, a new aspect of, 614 
cesspool contents for a, 517 
cold frames in a, 481, 560; moderate¬ 
sized, perennials for a, 336 
design, 521 

diary, extracts from a, 2, 14, 28, 42, 56, 
68, 80, 92, 104, 118, 130, 142, 1M, 1615, 
ISO, 192, 204, 210, 230, 246, 262, 278, 

294, 310, 326, 342, 358, 374, 39(1, 400, 

420, 436, 450, 402, 474, 486, 498, 510, 

522, 530. 552, 564, 579, 596, 612, 630, 

646, 660, 074, 688, 700, 710 

draining a, 519 
edgings, 425 

line-leaved hardy plants in a, 555 ; ten¬ 
der plants in a, 555 

flower annuals in the, 401 ; manure for 
a, 66 ; notes on, 724 
fowl’s-inanure in the, 334 
frame, uses of n, 168, 184 
front, laving out a, 416 
fruit, 2, 14, 28, 42. 56, «S, 80 , 02, 104, 
11S, 131, 142, 151, 106, ISO, 192, 204, 

216, 230, 246, 202, 278, 295, 310, 326, 

312, 35s, 375, 391 406, 420, 450, 402, 

471, 487. 499, 510, 522. 537, 552, 501, 

5SO, 596, 612, 630, 610. 060, 674, 6»8, 

700, 710 ; planting a, 191 
gas-liming a, 421 

Grass in a, destroying, 690 
grubs in a, 77, 139, 164, 188, 226 
nose, 357 

insect in a, 189 ; pest in the, 235 
insects, 141, 1S7< in a, 447 
in winter, plants for a, 416 
keeping rabbits out of, 398. 414 
kitchen, cropping a, 67 ; laying out a, 
63 ; management of a, 212, 224 
labels, 94, lo3 
labour in a, 587, 611 
laying on water for a, 410 
lime for a, 465 
Lucerne in a, 71 

main crops in a, 67 ; notes on the, 121, 
382, Gol ; seasonable notes on, 5<kS ; 
sowing seeds in, 715 ; sparrows in a, 
111, 176 ; succession of crops in a, 67 ; 
systematiccropping in a, 67 ; work in 
July, 284 

of trees at Castlewllan, 679 
old artificial-manure for, 516,520 ; lime- 
rubbish in a, using, 317 
outdoor, 2, 14, 28, 42, 56, 68,80, 92, 104, 
118, 131, 142, 151, 106, 180, 192, 204, 

216, 230, 246, 262, 278, 294, 310, 326, 

342, 358, 375, 390, 420, 436, 450, 462, 

474, 480, 498, 510, 522, 537, 552, 564, 

580, 596, 612, 630, 640, 660, 674, 688, 

701, 710 

partially shaded, vegetable crops in a, 
83 

paths, coal-ashes for, 684 
pond, hedge for a, 502 
Potato-sick, a, 584, 021 
refuse, 402 

seagull and jackdaw in a, 201 
seaside, Hoses for a, 502 
shaded, plants for a, (590 
small, laving out a, 557 ; management 
of a, (-04, 676 

soil, heavy, improving a, 291 ; improv¬ 
ing, a, 703 

town, evergreen hedge for a, 415 ; fruit- 
tree for a, 346 ; work in t he 3, 15, 29, 
43, 56, 68, 104, 118, 131, 142, 154, 106, 
ISO, 192, 205, 216, 231. 240,262,278, 

295, 310, 327. 342, 358, 375,391,407, 

421. 430, 450, 402. 474, 457 , 499, Ml, 

523, 537, 553, 505. 580, 597, 012, 030, 

047, 6(50, 674, 0>S, 701, 717 

trees and shrubs for a smoky district, 
415 

turning a field into a, 152 
using household slops in a, 30.); manure 
in u, 191 

vases, plants for, 127 
vegetable, 2, 14, 29. 42, 56, 6S. SO, 02, 
104, 118, 131, 142, 154, 160, 130,192. 
20.5, 21(5, 230, 240, 262, 278. 2*95, 310, 

326, 342, 375, 391, 407, 420, 43f5. 402, 

474 , 491, 511, 522, 537, .504, 580, 590, 

012, 030, 640. (500, 074, 638, 701, 710 ; 

seed* for a, 055 


Garden walks, 606; the formation and 
repairing of, 018 ; weeds in, 346 
walls, are they necessary (?), 97, 160 
weeds, &c., in a, 466 
wood-ashes and coal-dust in a, 538, 550 
woodland, in summer, the, 279 
Gardeners, window, hints for, 499 
working hours, 74 

Gardenia, eu tt inghack and repotting a, 566 
intermedia, 343 
leaves turning vellow, 111 
not flowering, 377 
Gardenias, 28, 510 
and their culture, 353 
best varieties of, 341 
culture of, 93 
propagation of, 343 
shading and air giving to, 28 
t ime of flowering, 343 
Gardening, beautiful, 299 
for children, 41 
for profit, 237, 201, 459 
glossary, 561 
pattern, 309 

spring, preparing for, 311 
town and country, 669 
Gardens, alterations in, 521 
birds in, 187, 224 
cats in, 8, 39, 46 
dividing, (589, 704 

flower, carefully planted, 309 ; English, 
309 

fore-court, furnishing, 659 ; gravel ver¬ 
sus Grass for, (514 ; hardy creeping 
plants for, 659 ; Roses for, 011 
natural growth in, 521 
old, worms in, and Cabbages clubbing, 
540 

small, 637 ; depredations of sparrows 
in, 239 ; flower, bedding-out in, 378 ; 
large trees in, 591; waste of fuel in, 

687 

streamlets in, 219 
suburban, manuring, 477 
terrace, (569 

wirewomis in, destroying, 538 
woodlice in, 279 
Garrya eUiplica, 402 

Gas hot-water apparatus for a green¬ 
house. 300 

lime and wirewonn, 398, 412 
liming a garden, 421 
Geese, keeping, 12 
Genistas, 310, 590 
propagating, 158, 168 
Gent fana rerun, 557 
Geittianellas, treatment of, 380 
Gentians in hot-water, 232 
(Senile heat, and bottom heat, H71 
Gesneras, 204, 358, 3(58 
seedling, 25 

summer-flowering kinds, 308 
winter-flowering kinds, 363 
Geuni coccineum, 7tr2 
Gladioli. 885 

changing colour, 361 
cutting flowers off. 361, 379 
early-flowering, 317 ; best of old and new 
kinds, 317 ; culture of, 317 
hybridising the best varieties of, 550 
not flowering, 41(5, 424, 538, 550 
Gladiolus brenchleyensis, 435 ; in pots, 
728: Irises, and Pavonias, planting, 23 
bulbs, wintering, 378 
change of soil for, 58 
Colvillri,carly-jt»u'fring ichite, in a pot, 
317 

notes on, 58 

Gladwin, or Berried Iris, 684 
Glass frosting or colouring. (547, 668 
Glass-houses for Orchids, 386 
laps dirty, 46 
making, 50 
ventilation of, 115 
Gleiclienia olpinn, 411 
Cimninghami, 411 
dicarjMl, 411 
flahellata, 411 
hecistophylla, 411 
microphyilla, 411 ; glauca, 411 
Gleichenias, 2, 411 
Globe Ain&ranthus, 204 
Glory' of the Snow, 87 
Glory Pea of New Zealand, 320 
Gloxinias, 92, 358, 462, 688 
and their culture, 427 
during winter, 497 
failing, 490, 505 

from seed, 269 ; general treatment of, 
270; cool greenhouse, 320, 334 ; pot- 
ing, 270 

plenty of air for, 427: of water for, 427 
raising seedlings of, 427 
seedlings, 402 
unhealthy, .'{05 

Gloxinia seedling, a uvll-grown, 427 
(iodetia Feenkanigin, 190 
Lady Albemarle, 306 
Godetias, 199 
Golden Tuft. 49 
Goldfinches in an aviary, 201 
Good King Henry, 152. 254. 250 
Gooseberries and other fruit-trees, man¬ 
ure for, 219 
Cape. 253 

caterpillars attacking, 561 
colour of, 3(H) 
effectually protected, 542 
for cooking, some good, 373 
for dessert, 546, 867 
for exhibition, 639, 656 
for show, 321 
thinning fruit on, 184 
Gooseberry and Currant-bushes, leafless, 
521 ; pruning, 306 ; wire netting for, 
eo'i 
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IX 


_*_ 

Grub in a garden, 226 

Herb beds, treatment of, 410 

in the stem of an Apple-tree, 418 

Grubs and Cabbage plants, 338 

Lilies, 303, 454 

Herbs, cutting and drying, 284 

attacking Brussels Sprouts, 275; the 
leaves of Chrysanthemums, 447 

Hibiscus, scarlet, not flowering, 490 

syriaeut, 167 

destroying, 169,181 

Himaniophyllum miniatum not flowering, 

eating Fir-trees, 274; Polyanthus roots. 

633 

101; young plants, 152 

not flowering, 653 

in a garden. 77, 139, 161, 688 

Uimantophyllums, 375, 716 

in soil, 12, 2.1 

Hollies, transplanting, 551 

on Roses, 275 

Hollv, 10 

on a lawn, 090 

berries, 96. 106 

on a lawn-tennis ground, 673 

for walking-sticks, 547 

Guano, native, 109 

Golden, and Golden Euonymus, propa- 

Peruvian, using, 728 

gating, 31 

Guelder Rote, a large flowered, 511 

hedge, clipping back a, 475 ; planting a, 

orSnowliall Bush (Viburnum), 511 

10 

Guernsey Lilies not flowering, 392 

, Hollyhock cuttings, treatment of, 557, 

Gum Cistus, spotted, the, 219 

; 567 

Gumming in stove fruit-trees, 140 

1 the, 041 

Gum-tree, Australian, Blue, or Fever, 87 

Hollyhocks, 147 

Gutta-percha, dissolving, 39, 57 

deep trenching soil for, 042 

Gynerium argentoum, 065 

from seed, 29, 724 

Gypsophila pauiculata, 557 

method of propagation, 041, 
planting, 510, 570 

propagating, 379, 395 ; from cuttings, 

H 

tingle., in a cottage garden, 29 
spikes of, 612 

^ under cool treatment, 172 

TT ABENAKI A militaris, 429 
■LL Hahrothanmus, 716 

well-grown, 147 

Honesty, 607 

cutting and striking, 716 

for winter decoration, 224 

elegans, 574 

Honey from combs, extracting, 242 

llairhell, English, 113 

surplus, from straw skeps, obtaining, 

llamamclis virginica, 699 

253 

Hardy flowers, 424 

Honeysuckle cuttings, in water, 23; tak- 

llarc-rabbits, Belgian, 641 

ing, 290, 318 

IlarjKtlivm rigidum, 416, 411 

Dutch, in pots, 508 

and Helianthus multiflorus, To' 

Japanese, 014 

Hawthorn-hedge, management of a, 25 

on an arch, 90 

spray of, 135 

Scarlet Trumpet, the, 249 

Hazel North American Witch. 699 

Honeysuckles, 099 

Heather as an edging for border, 525 

bush, 397 

common, layering, 571 

insects attacking, 493 

the, 520 

treatment of, 2ul 

Heath, prickly, 296 

Hop, annual, 50 

St, Dal icon’s, 511 

Hops for pots and for an arbour, 39 
Horseradish, eradicating, 530 

Winter, 69 

Heaths, 14,142 

growing, 212 

autumn-flowering, 630 

how to obtain fine sticks of, in ten 

Cape, potting, 376; t reatment of, 158, 

months, 25o 

678; winter flowering, 168 

wcll-t/ron'ii, 212 

hard-wooded, 112 

Hot-lied in a Cucumber-house, making a. 

potting, 14 

076 

propagating, 71 

making and management of a, 699, 705 

Heating a conservatory. 706 

material, collecting, 604 

a greenhouse, 377, 398 ; from a kitchen 
grate, 376 

peat-moss litter for a, 79, 91 

Hot-beds, making and arrangement of, 070 

a range of glass, 31 

Hot-water apparatus, an unsatisfactory. 

a small greenhouse, 390 

124 ; heated by oil, 61, 81 

a stove-house, 168 

pipes, preservation of, 218, 255 ; pre- 

Hedera algicriensis, 099 

serving, 160 ; tar on, 47 

amurensis, 699 

Houseleeks on roofs, 386 

atro-purpurea, 650 

House-slops, using, 255, 309 

ranariensis azoriea, 099 

Hoya australis, 107 

Cavern!ishi, 6i>o 

bellaand I’axtoni, 286 

conglomerata, 650 

eampanulata, spray of, 107 

dentata, 699 

carnosa, 107, 275 

digitata and H. crenain, 709 

coriacea, 107 

maculata and H. maculata aurea, or 

culture of, 123, 134, 197, 210 

pallida, 099 

Cunninghatni, 107 

nmdeiriensis var. and II. algicriensis 

flower and leaf of, 241 

var., 699 

impcrialis, 107 

minima, 050 

Shepherdi, 107 

Rregneriana, C99 

treatment of a, 625, 633 

rhmnboidea, 699 

Hoyas, 107, 241 

spect abilis aurea and H. angularis aurea, 

Humea elegans, 390, 716 

7oo 

Humulus japonica, 50 

suecinata, 650 

Hyacinths, 14, C12 

Hedge, a useful, 122 

after flowering, 00, 73, 139, 708 

evergreen, 156 ; for a town garden, 415 

and Tulips for show, 727 

for a garden pond, 562 

Crocuses, Daffodils, Ac., in window-box, 

on a roadside bank, planting a, 493 

423 

Hedges of flowering plants, 580 
old, repairing, 006 

culture of, 470, 492 

for forcing, best compost Cor, 401 

in glasses, growing, 708 

Hedgehog, insects on, 77 

Hedyehium Gardnerianum, 409, 481 

leopard, the, 31 

Helianthemums, 220 

lifting, 19 

Helianthus, 231 

manure for, 653 

annnus, 231 

Roman, 498; and Freesias, 500 

multi florut, fl.-pl., 231, 282; and Har- 

unsatisfactory, 708 

palium rigidum, 335 ; and its Bingle 

Hyacinth seeds, 168, 182 

White Roman, 258 

form, 444 

Helichrysums as winter bloomers, 85 

Hyacinthus candicans, 516, 702 

Heliotropes, 300, 580. 716 

from seed, 30, 49 

cutting-striking, 716 

growing, 525 

or Cherry-pie plants, 194 

shoiving habit cf plant and flower, 703 

IIcllclKiruH niger, 596, 615 

Hydrangea, larger variety of the common 

altifoliut, 395 

form, 453 

Hemerncallis, 42.3 

Olaska, 453 

flam, 423 

paniculata, 453 

Hens crowing, 728 

paniculata grandiflora, 249, 285, 006 

dying, 26 

pink, fine specimen of, 453 

eggs, keeping, lv) 

stellata fl.-pl., 453 

feeding, 115 

Thomas Hogg, 453 

keeping, 685 

treatment of a, 53.8 

management of, 6i> 

Hydrangeas, 142 
and their culture, 453 

Minorca, not laving, 26 

not laving. 227 

blue. .338 

sitting. 164 

growing, 634 

Hepaticas, 645 

propagation of. 453 

in pots, 32 

struck from cuttings, 453 

not flowering, 538 

Hymenophyllum *ruginosum. 11? 

seedling, 58 ; treatment of, 50 

bivalve, 112 

Hepatiea triloba, 49 

crispatum, 112 

Heracleum giganteum, 126, 132. 14^ 163 

demisMim, 112 

Herbaceous and bonier plants, 492 

dilataturn. 112 

bonier, forming an, 9 ; management of 

flabcllatum, 112 

un, 162 ; top-dressing an, 380 

Isinlers. 87 

floxuosum, 112 

javunicum, 113 

flowers for show, 476 

Lyalli. 113 

plants, 302 cutting down, 47C; for a 

multifidum, 113 

cold heavy soil. IO 11 ; for a very hot 

polyanthos, 113 

garden, 269; for beds in an orchard, 

pulcherrimum, 113 

e*2'» ; for show, 380 

ranim, 112 ‘ 


Gooseberry bushes, manure for, 908, 374 ; 
pruning, 276, 894,400; red-spider on, 
340 

caterpillar and gas-lime, 393; destroy¬ 
ing the, 130, 140, 163 
caterpillars, 219; and gas-lime, 405 
- largest, 640, 65G 
the, 542 

Gorse, removing, 30 
Gourds, growing, 98 
Grafting, 11 

evils of, 24, 34, 63, 80,102. 143, 170 
or removing an Apple or Pear-tree, 723 
Grains of Paradise, 127 
Grape Black Cluster, 242 
Dr. Hogg, 062 
arrowing, 36, 52 

Vine border for fowls’ run, 486; moving 
a, 478 ; treatment of a, 504 
Vines, in tubs, and Strawberries, 558,574 
Grapes, Black Hamburgh, keeping, 406, 
420, 440 
colouring, 11 

cracking, 327, 307 ; cause of, 328; free 
circulation of air for, 328; methods 
of prevention, 328 
for market, growing, 642, 558 
for parcels post, packing, 254, 203 
in a greenhouse, growing; 471 
Madresfleld Court, scalding, 255 
- mice attacking, 082 
mildew' on, 340 
Muscat, unhealthy, 402 
on a wall, 3-16, 367, 485 
on long shoots, 113 

rust on, and brown spots on Camellia 
leaves, 258 
scalded, 265, 322 
shanking, 371, 558 
small hunches of, 478, 505, 517 
splitting, 306 
unhealthy, 242 
Grass, Feather, 214 
in a garden, destroying, 090, 702 
laying down a piece of ground with, 424 
mowing, 461 

mowings on lawns, scattering, 357 
short, as manure, Ac., 418, 629 
Gratae#, dried, a winter bouquet of, 509 
ornamental, and Helichrysums, 017,633; 
for winter decoration in rooms, 562 
some good, 595 
Pampas and other, 631 
Gravel o. Grass for a forecourt garden, 614 
Grave, planting a, 71 
Green-nv and chloride of lime, 428 
and mealy-bug in a conservatory, get¬ 
ting rid of, 092, 707 
destroying, 665 
on Tulips, 076 

Greenhouse, amateur’s, plants for an, 
625, 633 

ants in a, 99, 113 
arrangement of a, 139 
arranging a, 408 
backwall, of covering, 507, 697 
boarded felt round a, 608, 037 
building iron for, ‘209. 222, 317 
chimney smoking, 588, 019 
climber, a good cool, 304 
climbers, 59, 104 ; htephanotis and Bou¬ 
gainvillea, 31 

cold, plants for a, 222, 240 ; seeds in a, 
692, 700 

cool, plants for market in a, 377 ; Vine 
in a, 214 
erecting a, 531 
fires, the best fuel for, 598 
flue, a smoky, 707, 720 
for Ferns, 571 

for growing Roses in for market, 550,505 
for market, 692 

for Roses, 196; Pelargoniums, Ac., 170 
gas hot-water apparatus for a, 300 
growing Grapes in a, 471 
heating a, 18, 304, 377, 398, 707; from a 
kitchen grate, 370; glazing, and 
stocking a, 300 
hot-air gas stove in a, 78 
imperishable, 250 

in winter, constant and careful atten¬ 
tion to, 508; the, 598; ventilation of, 
598; watering in, 598 
lean-to, plants for a, 408 
Mushroom bed in a, 272 
overcrowded, 474 

plants and oool Orchids, 44 : for a, 149, 
254 ; in summer, 230; in winter, pre¬ 
servation of, 329; syringing, 203; 
treatment of, 712; wintering, 18 
hsition of a, 248 
r M, wiring a, 32 

Ml Jl, heating a, 390; moist atmosphere 
* a. 653, 668 ; plants, and heating for 
a ?70 ; plants for a, 00 
8ta %, 621, 637 
stock; gr 333 

4^ ema *° r *’ ^ ’ P^ ant * f° r 

wall plw son a> S9 
walls, sljy, covering, 697 
Greenhous imperishable, 277 
iron and 1C in> m 
keeping o the j rogt f ronij 593 
rating of, * 
shading for^ 
tenant’s fix 6 ; ^w 7 
uses of, 591 

Greens, winter, » crpillar8 on 423 
tirevillea roriUsCj.yj 71> > 
a market. 537 

from seed, raisi. 

Gwjmd, newly bre^^ croppinffj 315 , 

Giowing for market^ ^ 

f BnCj sprout* 
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Hymenophyllum soabrum, 112 
Hymenophylluma for a Wardian case, 112 
Hypericum, 143 
Hookerianum, flown of, 677 
Hypericums, 077 


I CK, preserving, sawdust for, 582, 608, 
618 

Hex crenata, 60 
Impatiens, 320 
Jerdonis, 320 
Sult&ni, 74 

Incubator, management of an, 102,115 
India-rubber-plant, an, and Lemon-scent¬ 
ed Verbena, 353 
growing the, 47 
plants, 592; treatment of, 002 
potting an, 418 
propagating the, 242 
treatment of an, 186, 322, 513 
unhealthy, 120 
Indian Cress, Douglas’s, 49 
Indian Shot, 304 

Ink, indelible, for zinc labels, 418, 518 
Insect eating Chrysanthemums, 619; 
Dahlias, 218, 252 
in a garden, 189 

pests, 451, 500; in the garden, 235 
Insecticide, a universal, 41 
making an, 60 
Insects and Roses, 152 
attacking Honeysuoklee, 496; Potatoes 
446 

at the roots of Carnations and Pansies 

275 

destruction of, mineral oil for, 502 

eating Clematis, 091 

garden, 141 

in a garden, 447 

in a pond, 163 

in a store-room, 440 

in gardens, 187 

in house slops, 447 

injuring Ferns, 77 

in timber, 446 

on a Copper Beech-tree, 220 
on a hedgehog, 77 
on a Myrtle, 276 
on a Plum-tree, 214 
on Chrysanthemums, 547 
on Cucumber-leaves, 300 
on fruit-trees, 547 
on Myrtles, 225 
Irit alata, 689 
Bakcriana, 682 
germanica, 702 

S reat purple, the, 571 
[iBtrio. 689 

lifting and dividing an, 657 
pallida, flowert of the, 571 
reticulata, 646 
stylosa, 370 
Irises, 444 
culture of, 416, 425 
deciduous forms of, 424 
in pots, 69 
Siberian, 251 
variegated, 208 
winter, 689 

Iron and zinc in greenhouses, 10S 
flue, coating a, 710. 721 
for greenhouse building, 209 222, 317 
Isolepis gracilis, 718 
unhealthy, in a cottage, treatment of, 
531 

Ivies, golden-leaved kinds, 414 
large-leaved, 699 
on a house, 708, 715 
small-leaved, 650 
variegated varieties, 414 
with variegated leaves, 414 
Ivy, a rapid growing, 397 
and Hops on a north wall, 90 
and Virginian Creepers, planting, 483 
cutting the leaves off, 150 
dying, 226 

for a large building, 34, 50 
for an outdoor fernery, 380 
for a trellis-work, 440 
for covering large garden baskets, 422 
growth turning yellow, 183 
hedge, clipping an, 69 
Irish, for edgings, 425 
leaves, 96 
manure for, 611 
name of an, 717 
on a painted stone wall, 661 
on a 8tone wall, 10 
on buildings, 422 
on the stem# of trees, 859 
on tree stumps, 249 
on walls, trimming, 96 
pruned verm* dipped, 600 
pruning, 460, 406, 475 
turning yellow, 195 
lxias, 455 
flower s of, 455 
planting out, 455 


TACOBJBA LILY, the, 240 
U Jasmine, Cape (Gardenia), 533 
Chili, 270 
Chinese, the, 691 
common, the, 313 
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Jasmine, curled leaved, the, 318 
Dr. Wallieh’s, 313 

hardy white, jloirering chon l of, 313 

hedge- of, trimming a, Jail 

mov ing a, 66 

naked-flowered, the, 313 

planting a, 208 

removing a, 364 

white, 282, 333 

winter, 60!) 

yellow, on a north wall, 301, 3 ,mi 
J asmines, Cane, and their culture, 313 
for winter flowering, 111 
hardy, for house wall, 313 
Jasminum gracillimum, 012 
midiflorum, 313, 600 
officinale, 313 
revolutum, 313 
Wallichianum, 313 
Justicias, growing, 505 


K 

E alanchcke carnea "14 
Kalosanthes, 68, 102, 471 
culture of, 481 

Keighley Horticultural Society, l.V 
Kenfta Baueri, 603 
( aiiterburvanx, ,‘JS, 003 
Foratcriana. 603 
Kentiax, 473, G'J3 

Kerria, double, or Jew's Mallow, 11 > 
japonica. 220, 415 
jaj»onica fl.-pl., 4 is 
Kitchen garden work in July, 2-1 
Knoltcccd, Great Jo panes', tl-rvcr • 
shoot of the, ill 05 
Knotweeds, the, 94 


T ABEL for dwarf Roses, 536 
JJ Lahel.s for wall trees, 432 
garden, 01, Ki3 
zinc, ink for. 4IS 
Labour in a garden, 611 
Laburnum, Nepaul, 4 45 
weeping, 6!) 

laburnums amongst evej-greens. 201 
Laehenalia pendula, flniccr-spik ' of, 51 
Larhenalias, 31 
I.a-lia anceps. 365 
autumrialis, 256, 712 
crispa, 317 
Dayana. 200, 4 on 
Dormaniana, 575 
Perrini, .>30 
purpurata, 2d) 

Lagerstramiia indba, 550 
Lamb, Tartarian, the, 572 
Lantanas, 760 
cutting-striking, 700 
in flower, 301 , 1-2 
wintering, 370, 592 
Lapageria in a porch, 43 
planting a, 168, 1.35 
rosea, IS, 607 

shoots turning brown, 458, 46S 
shrivelling, 225 

Lupagorias and galvanised wire, 33, 53 
in bloom, 42s 
propagating, 109, 121, 130 
Larks, food for, 723 
Larkspurs, 312 
and Orange Lilies*, 251 
Lastrea glabella, 209 
hispida, 200 
velutina, 200 

Lastrcos, hardy exotic, 273 

PolystichumSj and Nephrolcpis, 2‘K) 
Latania Borbomca frotn seed, raising, 1UI 
Borbonica or sinen #is, ‘287 
Lathyrus grandiflorus, 570 
latifolius, 335, 570 
odorata, 269 

Laurel Alexandrian, 137; spray of the, 
137 

Bay, Aucuba, Euoimnus, and Conifers, 
for Christinas decorations, 006 
Colchic, 618 
hardy. 551 
varieties of the, <11 s 
Laurels, cutting down, 97, 106 
dying, 136 
improving, 150, 156 
in bloom, 167 
training, 700 
Iaurustinus, 10. 56 j 
not. flowering, 324, 57S 
removing. 70 
Lru ender cuttings. 2 >2 
propagating, 3 

Lawn, Fungi, and weed-; on a. 492 
Grass, improving, 699; top-dressing, 
in? 

guano on a, 690 
laying down a, 0-5 
making a, 530, 63i, 639 
Moss on a, 148, 162 
mower for uneven ground. 261 
Plantains on a. 95, 519, 617 
renovating a. 48, 179, 1>2, 194 
shrub, a good hardv, 295 
tennis, a weedy, 492 ; court, making a, 
1 ; Daisies on a, 724 ; ground, gu ano 
on a, 6 7 i: ground. Moss on a, 702 ; 
improving 617; on a cLiy soil, 


making a, 639 
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Lawn, turf, old, renovating, 232, 217 
weeds on a, 617 
worm casts on a, 402 
worms on a, 650 
Lawns, Crocuses on, 538 
cutting the edges of. 9.5, iu7 
infested with Yarrow, 395 
Mushrooms on, r/ni 
Plantains on, 107 
Poplar-roots in, 402 
scat tering Grass mowings on, 557 
tennis, Daisies on, 217 
worms on, 439 

Laying down a piece of ground with Grass 
416, 424, 130 

Leaf-mould and eow-manure for green¬ 
house plants, 514 
making, 153, 133 
weeds in, 457 

Leaves, decayed, using, 47G 
fallen, collecting, 430 
of window-plants turning yellow, 417 
Leek, Long Winter, 663 
Leeks and their culture. 603 
for exhibition, 620, 650 
Legal question, a, 181. 193 
Lettuce, 121 
and Endive, sowing, 284 
blanching, 293 
Vabltage, Large Bossfi, 249 
early , 225 . 

Magnum Bonam, or Fin cnee C>\ 
65.5 ; 

Red Winter Cos. 297 

running to seed.Ill i 

seed, sowing. 081 

summer, a good, in5 1 

varieties of, 25»i, 29s 1 

Lettuces and slugs, 25n 
anil their culture, 297 I 

Cabbage, 210 ; sowing seeds of, 2 49 J 

growing, in quantity, 213 
running to seed, 121, 2 m 1 j 

sowing, planting, and mulching, i 

Leucojuin, 57 J 

EBStivum, 57, 609 

rernum, 57 ; 

Leueophyton Browni, 355 ! 

Leycesteria formosa, 219 ; jhMwrin >> 
of, 249 

Lihonia floribunda, 216 
Lichen, &c.. on a wall, 5.36 
Ligularia Kiempferi argenlea marginata, 
268 

Lilac, 561 

best forcing, Charles X., flowering-shad 
of, 445 

Charles X., 445 
leaves curling up, 219 
Lil.vs and Laburnums, pruning and lion- 
flowering of, 355 
dying, 397 

for winter forcing, 111 
not flowering, 77, 96 
starting, 616 
white, pott ing, 22 i 
Lilies, 15 4, 201, 536 
American, 353 

and other bulbs for room decoration, 

2SS 

Belladonna, 570 
early, after flowering, 2") 
early-flowering, 2''5 ; remaining several 
years in same place, .03 
for a lean-to greenhouse, 158 
for pot cult ure, 589, 528 
golden 656 

Guernsey, 536 ; not. flowering, 592 
hardiness of, and planting, 632 
in pots, 1.8,5 ; growing, 599 
in the open ground, 836, 116 
late-flowering, 151 
Madonna, forcing, 138, 153 
Mariposa, 267 
of China, sacred. 609 
of the Valley during winter, 497 ; in 
pots, 437 ; not flowering, 217, 232 ; 
potting, 344 ; Roses, Ac., moving, 471; 
treatment of, 252 
Orange, and Larkspurs, 251 
Plantain, planting, 724 
planting, 66, 252 

Tiger, group of, in the ;r\fd garden, 

treatment of, 182, 199, 279, 122, 4 to 
various, culture of, 151 
water, ( t :e.., arranged, in a htouh.tr 
dower-stand, 610 
white, 454 ; garden, 661, 682 
Lilium auratum, 69, 5 «>>, 538, 675. 692 ; 
ami Tuberoses, treatment of. 156; as 
a town plant, 23. 50; bulbs after 
flowering, 302, 46,5; failing, 329; 

growing, 557, 57b ; imported bulbs of, 
126, 13G: in a pot, 458, 168; in pots, 
577 ; leaves of, dccaving, 286 ; man¬ 
agement- of, 122, 15u ; planting, 35u, 
360 ; planting out, 4M ; potting, (733 ; 
treatment of, 121. 1 »>, 511, 566. 616, 

63 ; , unhealthy, 2 
bullis. potting, 667 
ca no dense, 353 

candidum, 69. 1M, 'A\ 4 4 4, 615 ; trans¬ 
planting the, 095 ; treatment of a, 
492, 5.10 

chaleedonicum not thriving, 452 
eximium, 294 

Harris!, 294, 332 ; and Begonia bulbs, 
potting, 691 ; and L. eximium. 536 ; 
and Tuberous Begonias, potting. 708; 
forcing into bloom, 332 
Humboldti. 3.53 
japonicum lyrameri, 69 
Krameri, hardiness of. 504, 513 
Uncifolium in potf 


Google 


longiflorum, 2> 


5oi, 553 


Lilium imgijlorinn W Hanoi, 131 
longifolium Ifarrisi for forcing, 161 
pardalinum, 353 
Parr.v i. 553 

speciosum, 291, 544 ; and L. auratum in 
pots, 137 ; in pots, 121 
speciosum Kradza f, 63; and other 
Lilies, 69 
buperhum, 353 
testaccum excelsum, 69 
tigrinum, 3n2 
tigrinum splendcns. 69 
Washingtonianuin, 353 
Liliums and Genista, culture of, 639 
candidum and aurat um, 161 
during winter, 497 
l»oLting, 706 
treatment of, 9 
Lily, a fine, 69 

Amazon, and its culture, 5:>o 
Bermuda, the. for forcing, 461 
Canadian, 353 
Guernsey, scarlet, the, 554 
Humboldt. 353 

Madonna, 2S3 ; transplanting the, 591 
of the Valley, 143, 172, 198, 522, 675; 
English, grown roots of, for forcing. 
597; for button holes, 638; force,! 
flowers and foliage of , .597 ; forcing, 
579,597, 726; for forcing, plunging 
the pots of, 597 ; in a eopsr, li>6 ; 
potting, 368; seeding, 5't.si; selection 
of the plants, 579 ; treatment of, 762 ; 
wild, ini 
Panther. 353 
Parry’s, 55: 

Scariwrough, not flowering, 392 

spotted, the, 551 

swamp, 35,3 

Tiger, ;>02 

Torch. In 

Washington, 352 

White, the, 615 

Lime and seedling plains, 95, 690 
and soils, 643 
as manure, 5-83, 597 
for a garden, 465 
on light wet ground, 189 
rubbish, mixing, with the soil of a gar¬ 
den, 5 26, .738 ; old, in a garden, using, 

trees, 635 
wash, fixing, 7 
I .imnant lies Douglaxi. 49 
Limbra frond of, 255 

linearis, 255 
triehomanoides, 255 
Linnet, treatment of a, 417 
Lithnspertnum purpureum cTmleuni. 50 
Litobro' hia Endlicheriana. 207 
mariloiita, 2|t| 
vespertilionis, 207 
I.ivistonaaustralis, 47.: 

Lobelia, basket, a good, . 56 ,i 
blue, raising from seed,671 ; treatment 
of, 371 

cardinal is and Marie Louise Vinters, 
425, 44o ; awl Penlstemons. t reatment 
of, 424. 438 : wintering, 168 
fulgens, 117, 152 
hylirida, 162 
seeds, sowing, 32 
Lobelias from cuttings, 355 
perennial, 162 
Locust Bean, 469 
clammy, the, .515 
Lotnaria alpina, 82 
Banksi, 82 
dis('.olor, m’ 
elongata, 82 
fluviatili.-t,82 
Fraseri, M 

gibba, treatment of. 234 
laticcolala, 52 
nigra, 82 
proccra, 82 
treatment, of a, 163 
vulcanica, 82 
Lomarias, 81 
I/onicera japonica,"41 j 
sempervirens, 249 
Htandishi, 699 

Lophosperniuin scandens, 211 
Love-in-a-mist, 061 
Loxsoma and Lind.-ma, 255 
Cunninghami, 255 
Lucerne in a garden;, 5.8, 71 
Luculia gral issima, 653 ; f, nr ring- 
shoot of, 6,53 

Pi nrenno, Jlm.ceri ng-sho d of, :‘\t 

Lncitlias, 4SI 
Lupine trrs., the , 537 
Impious arboreus. 537 
Lycos to Skinneri, 613 
Skinncri alba, 691; flowers of, 543 
Lycastes, 643 
Lyeimn barbamm, 477 
Lycopodium dcnliculalum. 71S 
I \ copodi 11 ms, 491 
Lvgodium articulatum, 2 m 4 
climbing Fern, 684 

tile, 4Ml 


M 

TUTACLURA aurantiaca. 156 
irl Magnolia grandifiora, 135; not 
flowering, 295, 318 
Magnolias from cuttings, 397 
law-ring, 495 
Mallow. Jew's. 229, nj 
Syrian, the. !•:« 


Mallow Whit Musk, 8.11 

Mallows, 361 

Malta mosrhatu alia. 3 >1 

Malvas, 361 

Mandevillasuaveolens, 27o , treatment of, 
46 

Manure, art ificial, for an old garden, 316. 
526; for Onions, 675; for Phloxes, 
Ac., 232 ; use and abuse of, 325 
blood, for Roses, 20 ; making, 63, 23:., 
263 

charcoal as a, 4>s 
cow, and ii« uses, ,rd 
drytqg, 519 
fish, using, 2s 1 
for Cabbages, 332, 3-1 
for Chrysanthemums, 8-5 
for Gooseberries and other fruit-trees, 
219 

for Gooseberry-bushes, 3 1 874 
for Hyacinths, 658 
for Ivy, Ml 

for Mushrooms, 213, 224 
fowl, 7»o5, 671; lor vegetables, 99 
fowl’s, in the garden. 334 
in a garden, using, 1.-7, 191 
leat her shavings as, 519 
lime as, 5 m3, 597 

liquid, 618, i>f)2: a good all-round, 577 . 
an occasional dos<* of, 179; for A/, i 
leas, 125; for Chrysanthemums, 11 . 
making, 59, lol, petroleum cask r u, 
728 

on a Vine Ijorder, 153 

peat litter for pot plants, 3 

pigeon, using. 129, 1 16 

poultry for Celery, 152 ; for Roses, 14- 

rabbit, uses of, 3 

sawdust as, 194 

slugs and worms in, 111 

soot as, 215 

urine as, 131, l.Vi 

water for. and syringing Vines, 75 ; for 
Chrysanthemums, 215; for Vines, 
•562 

weeds as. 15n, 150 

Manures, artificial, 312, 319, :;97, ton, 691, 
6-0; applying, an exci ilent plan <u 
897 ; for Cnrvsantlu-mums, 412. 
mechanical quality of, 849 
for vegetables, 72 

non-stimulating. 812 ; for Phloxes, Ac.. 
‘217; using, J:«J 

Manuring, ii2!t 
suburban gardens, 477 

M f, pi'. Japanese, v.uit jatci, fine speci¬ 
men of, 27 

M iplcs in garden sceiierv, *29- 
Jaj'anesc, propagaMiig, 2 i.i, 2-9 

M irantas or 4.'tl-*ih«as. c dture of, 283 
partial shade for, 2-3 
suitable soil for. 2-3 
with Orchids 271 

Marnuta : >n i,or../ -n f ,-p--• <f t n of: 

Mar; gueritc Daisy cu: lings, tr"a' mint o*. 
182, 11- 

leaves, grubs in, 2!" 

Marguerites and an Oleander, in sin t a on. 


culture of, is 

for winter and spring. V 1 -. “11 
large white, u;. I ); or Daisies, 
not flowering, 5.31 
Marigold, Double Marsh. 615 
Marigolds, Afrb an, for see<L 393 

French and African, s;iv ing sued of, 443 
Mariposii Lilies, 267 
Market, growing for, 560, 573 
Marsh Marigold, the. 118 
Marty ilia fragrans. 29 
proh icidea showing fiow'r and habit (\f 
plant, 59 

Martyalias and their culture, 59 
Maud rml Ha, a, lal 
am ah His , 649 
bella, 619 
Chimiera, 649 
Davisi, 649 
Estrada*, C4!» 
lfarryana, 6M 
lloutteana, 619 
ignea, 649 
Lindcni, 649 
nycterina, 643 
rosea, 649 

Shuttleworthi. 619, 723 
foramisis, 6'll, 619 


Veitehiana, 619 
Masdevallias, Is], 275, t'.M 
culture of. 275 
in water, 0**9 
treatment of. 1-5 
Matthiola bicornis, 29 
Maurandya Bar-Javaua, 212 
Maxillaria dens i. 9 
grandifiora, 2 
luteo-alba, 25' 
mg rcsccns, “ 
pi. ta grandifiora, 233 
Sanderiana. 2 )5 
tenuitolia. 236 
Turneri, ‘256 
venusta, 2v' 

Maxillarias, 236 
Mraderr Sw t, Fdiit ' * 
panicyd, 238 
variegated, 2<>s 
Meadow-Sweets, shrub' 

M alv-bug on Vine--, d r0 \ in '. 
McfVar. Brond-l *" J 

■9 / rh. ‘ cf, 473 
Smd hie. 
the, as a lawn 


shrubby 


263 


Medlars an.l Mult 
gathering and 


es-, 479 
425 
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XI 


Medlars, preserving, 486, '>17 
treatment of, .’>74 

Melissa officinalis aurea and M. rotundi- 
folia, fol. var., 26 s 
Melon#, a fin*' emp of, ;g*|- 
and their mliure t 027 
cracking, 36s 
culture of, 110 
growing, 110 

in a frame, growim-. 6*2, 710 
in pits and frames, 117, 123 
rotting off, 367 
training, mode of, no 
r reatment of, S3 
with a thick rind, 36$ 

Mentha, 268 

Meseinbryanthemums, 71$ 
from cuttings, raising, 72s 
Mespilm Emithi, nr Q rand iff ora, 203 
Mezereon, autumn-flowering, the. 651 
the,334 ' ' - 

Mice attacking bulbs. 700 ; drapes, 6->2 
Michaelmas Daisies, best, the, 132 
Microlepia hirla cristata, 64a 
nova zealandia*, 281 
Mignonette. 20, lot, 31(1, 420, 030, 004 
in pots, 303 ; treatment of, 0J, 103 
t ree, 93, 108 
wintering. 538 
Mildew on Roses, 238 
on Vines, 321, 32s 

Mildness of the season, 021, 012, OH, 70s 
Milla bifolia and Amaryllis formosissima 
lfl ' ’ 

Millonia Candida, 718 ; /lower of, 710 
Kegnelli, 369 
Miltonian, 309 
Mimulus cardinalis, 702 
shrubby, the, 137 
Mimuluses, 017 
and Musk, 7is 
cool moist position for. 203 
or Morfkev Flowers, 2(»5 
Mina lobata , 017 
Mint in a shady spot, 121, 130 
white variegated, 203 
Mistletoe, 127, .379 
on groups of Poplars, 67?} 
species of, f>79 
u-eepiny, 579 
Mitraria coccinea, 107 
Mock Orange, 319 
and Shrubby Spinca, 120 
golden-leaved, form of. 319 
larye-flntrcrcd , 319, 416 
Moles, destroying. 393 
Monkey’s Puzzle-tree, seeds of, 233, 249 
Montbretia erocosnneflora, 110 
and Pottsi. 444 
Poftsi, 682 ; planting, 060 
Montbretias in bloom, 301 
Moonworts (Botrychiums), .639 
Mormodes pardinum, 603 
Morning Glory, 211 
Moss and Lichen, removal of, 21 
on fruit-trees, 333, 402 
green for Christmas decorations, 606 
on a lawn, 148, 162 
on a lawn-tennis ground, 702 
on lawns, 643 
on stones, growing, 89 
Moases, Club, 491 
in pots, growing, 663, 677 
Moths in clothes, (lestroving, 78 
Mowing-machines, adjusting, 574 
Mulberries, propagating, 728 
Mulching and watering, 218 
newly-planted trees, 137 
Peas, Beans, dtc., 121 
Mullein Olympian, 701 
Mulleins, the, 701 

Mush room-bed, ants on a, 195 : in agreen- 
house, 272; low' temperature of a. 
433, 456 ; making anil spawning a, 351 
beds after spawning, 273 ; covering, 72 ; 
in the open, 273; making, 234; not 
bearing. 534; position for, 72; 
preparation of the materials for, 
72 ; spawning and earthing up, 72 
failure, a, 110, 121 
house, blackbeetles in a, 121 
spawn in a Grass-field, 410, 422 
Mushrooms, 66, 214, 663 
a clutter or rock of , 71 
a fine clutter or rock of, 607 
and other fungi, 242 
and woodlice, 66 

eaten by flies and maggots. 362; by 
by maggots, 234 

gathering, 393, 410, 422, 456, 540, 604 
growing, 530 
in a frame, 423 
in autumn, 272 
in boxes, 567, 620, 036 
in cellars, 53*2, 663 
in spring and summer, 71 
in trenches, 72 
manure for, 2L;| *224 
notes on. 607 
on lawns, 30,4 
outdoors. 399 
successional beds of, 272 
watering and gathering, 72 
Musk from cuttings, raising, 222, 241 
Harrison's, 147, 402 
in a greenhouse. 124 
in winter, 377. 392 
Musks. 194 

Mustard and Cress, sowing, ,8 
Myo60lis, 49 , 205, 311 
atpesi ris (rupicola ), 205 
azoriea, 205 
dissitiflora, 205, 454 
in pots. 24 ; 
paJustris, 
sylvaLica, 205 

Digitized by 



Myrtle, Common or broad-leaved, flower- 
iny-spray of, 265 
crape, the, 536 
insects on a, 275 

leaves, scale on, and green -fly, 33 
Myrtles, 191, 700 
and their management, 652 
and Tree-Violets, culture of, 149 
as room plants, 265 
from seed, 515 
growing, 624 , 632 
insects on, 225 
propagating, 652 
properly established, 652 
watering, 306, 652 
Mysticidum fllicarie, 30 


N 

"MAILS, pointed, for a fence, 167 
Narcissus, 14, 450, 49s, 510, 612 
calathinu# in a pot, 271 
Nasturtiums on walls, 214 
or Tropa?oI 11 ms, 664 
Lall-growiug, 50 

Nectarine and Peach-trees, disbudding, 
191 * 

fruit cracking, 459 
or Peach-tree. 452 

Nectarines and Peaches, disbudding, 1S4 
Nepenthes. 667 
bicatcarata, 007 
Nephrolepis, 151 
davallioidcs, 451 
I>11 Hi. is* 

< xattain, 451 

nmcscciiH tripinnatiflda, 545 
tuliefosa, 299, 451 
undulata, 151 
Nerinc Fothergilli, 554 
thorough drainage for, 554 
Neriums. 142 

Ncnera depressa, culture of, 4S1 
Nettles, stinging, destroying, 3.V\ 359, 
3NI 

Nicot i&na afiinis, GG4 
Nigel la damascena, 664 
Nightingale, Japanese, treatment of, 370 
Night-soil, drying, 153 
Niphobolus heteraehtis, 371 
Nitrate of soda, 89 
for Loses, 126 
using, 121, 638 
Nothoohlauia, 571 
caneseens, 725 
distans, 284, 725 
Eckloniana, 725 
ferruginea, 725 
lanis, 725 
lanuginosa, 725 
Marantic. 725 
mollis, 725 
rufa, 725 
sinuata, 721 

trichomanoidcs, 724 ; frond of, 725 
Nothochbenas, 724 
as hanging-basket plants, 724 
as pot plants for the table, 725 
Notice to quit, 80, 113, 156, 167, 601 
Nurserymen, a hint, to, 7, 33 
Nursery orders, 069 
Nutmeg, flowering, 249 
Nuts, pruning, 559, 574 


O 


AAK. English, or Elm, a group of, GOO 
Odd corners, 50 

Odontoglossum Alexandra, 84, 550, 635 
and Barkeriainelanocaulon, 562 ; forms 
of, 671; guttatum, 400 
bictonense, 332, 578 
blandum, 84, 332, 578 
Cervantcsi, 133 ; decora, 133 ; morada, 
185 


citrosinuin, 236 
cordatum, 666 
grande, 400 
JIalli, 144 
hastilabiuni, 6*1 
hebraicum, 578 
llunnewellianuin, 6S1 
Insleayi, 400 
maculalum, 666, 7IS 
poly van thum, 332 
pulchelliim, 621 
roseum, 130 
.Schlieperianum. 681 
vexillarium, 709 ; fine, specimen of, 703 
Odontoglossums, 531 
and Cattlevas, 681 
and East Indian Orchids, 73 
bright-coloured, 5> 
watering, 681 
CEnotheras, 641 
Oil-stove, smell from an, 566 
Oleander, culture of, 207 
leaves turning yellow, 36$. 377 
not flowering, 400, 507, 513 
Oleanders, 142 
propagating, 242, 291 
Oleasters, 10 
Olearia argophylla, 365 
dentala, 365 
Gunniana, 365 
Hai.'A in tower, 305 
illicilolia, 365 

ogTe 


Olearia insignia 365 
macrodonta, 365 
myrsinnidcs, 365 
nitida, 366 
rannilosa, 366 
stellulata, 366 
Traversi, 366 
Olearias, 36.5 

Oncidium and a Stanhopea, an, 592 
bird-beaked, the, 193 
('ebolletti, 728 
cheirophomm, 622 

cucullatum, 91, 7<»9; flowers of, last for 
two months," 94 ; grown in a pot, 91 
curturn, 331 ; flatter of , 331 
flexuosum, 159, 513 ; treatment of, 371 
Forhesi, 515 
Gardneri, 515 
hastatum Koezli, 139 
hooded, the, 94 
Jonesianum, 159, 412 
Kramerianum, 316 
leucoehilum, 547 
ornithorrynchum, 193, 544 
papilio, 316 
Kogersi, 643, 666 

sarcodes, 112, 188; in the Odonto 
glossum-housc, 112; .sphagnum Moss 
for. 112 
sessile, 412 
sphacelatuni, 571 
splendidum, 214 
tigriuum, 429 
treatment of an, 214 
varicosum, 38, 316, 643, 6'2 
Oneidiums, Butterfly, the, 316 
treatment, of. 658 

Onion-bed, Spring, dressing for a. 675 
Blnod-rcd Italian Trijtoli, 583; or 
Auavst, the, 120 
Blue-flour red, 649 
culture, 512 

Early Silvrr-skinned , 223 
flat Trijtoli, 361 
maggots, 306 
plant not flowering, 697 
seed sowing, 495 

St ray bury or Essex, smalt, plant int 7 
bulbs of, 512 
Tripoli, 584 

Onions and their culture, 120 
artificial manure for, 675 
autumn-sown, 361 
cultivation of, 120 
flower garden, 649 
for exhibition, growing, 683, 620 
for pickling, 223 
for storing and seed, 583 
Globe, 584 
saving seed of, 449 
selection of, 120 
soot for, 676 
sowing, 330 
the best sorts of, 612 
transplanting, ,612 
Tripoli, and successional crops, 604 
varieties of, 120 
Onoelca sensibilis, 49, 634 
Onosma taurica, 30 

Orange and Lemon-trees, treatment of, 490 
leaves, black blight on, 355 
plant, treatment of, 662, 682 
trees, treatment of, 83 
Oranges, 92 
from pips, 640, 656, 695 
Orchard, planting an, 505 
Orchid blooms dying, 533 
books, illustrated, 562 
Brazilian, 13*9 
butterfly, the, 316 
flowers, 692 

growing, 274 : in the suburbs of London, 

7 ; under difficulties, 470 
Guardsman, the, 429 
Lady’s-slipper, long-tailed, the, 257; 

twin-flowered, 708 
name of, and treatment, C5S 
Princess, the, 550 
pruning, 550 
questions, 275 
Slipper, a, 412 
Table. Mountain, 309, 659 
Tiger, the, 400 
value of an, 592 

Orchids and Ferns, 101. 214, 264, 712; in 
a shady house, 12 ; together, 478 
and greenhouse plants, 163 
and Maiden hair Ferns, 163 
and Orchid-peat, 681 
and other plants, 22 
and shade, 712 
a selection of, 296 
Australian, 402 
basket, two good, 210 
beetles amongst, 12 
book on, 77, 305 
buying, 305 

Canary Island, &c., 478 

cool, 593, 684 ; and greenhouse plants. 

41 ; Ferns, and other plants. 53 ; top¬ 
dressing, 447 
culture of, 22 

East Indian and Brazilian, 25; and 
Odontoglossums, 78 
Ferns growing up with, 77 
Fiji Island, 508 
for a north-west house, 483 
for a window, 3$, 519 
for button-holes and sprays, £6 
for pots and blocks, 66 
from Brazil, 101 
from Burmah, 25S 
from India, 402 
glass-houses for, 386 
greenhouse, 822 


Orchids, growing, 25 ; in a greenhouse, 38 
hardy, 402 
imported, 459 

in a cool house, 592 ; temperature for, 
592 

in a Cucumber-house, 26 
in a greenhouse, 35, 127 
in a low temperature, 53 
in a Wardian case, 38 
in a window, 25, 322, 47! 
in an intermediate house, 592 
in an unheated house, 301 
Indian Tree, 139 

Lady’s Slipper, 152, lys, 516, 544, 643 

management of, 66 

Mexican, 189 

not flowering. 322 

rational culture of, 257 

repotting, 519, 713 

showy kinds of, 25 

Slipper, 71 

thrips amongst, 005 

treatment of, 77, 163, 562, 592 

unhealthy, 163 

various, in cne house, 55<*; treatment 
of, 38, 322, 4i (2, 662 

with a mixed collection of plants, grow¬ 
ing, 572 

with Fuchsias and Zonal Pelargoniums, 
6 

with Marantas, 274 
with other plants, growing. 682, 7‘»9 
with Tomatoes and Cucumbers, 402 
< trehis, native, in a window, 35 
Osage Orange. 156 
as a fence plant , 136 
Osinunda interrupt.!, 654 
palustris, 634 
regalia, treatment of, 22 
Osmundas, 651 
Othonna crassifolia, 3o4 


P 

jp/EONIES, herbaceous, not flowering 

not blooming. 206, 517, 325 
tree, hardiness of, 233 ; propagat ing. 
208, 295, 551 ; treatment of, 2uS, 220 
Painting flower pots, 146 
PaliuruB aculeatus, 66 
Palm, a good window, 693 
Bourbon, 287 

Chvsan, fine specimen of, at Hrxkficlti- 
place, 193 

for room decoration, a yuod, 399 
hardy Chusan, 33ti 
leaves turning brown, 320 
seeds, sowing, 399 
I ’mbrella, the, 38. 695 
I’alms as window plants, 47S 
diseased, 163 
for a room, 654 
for house dceoration, 2*7 
for room decoration. 399 
for the window, useful, CO3 
in small pots, 157 
management of, 74 
potting, 400 

S er watering of, 400 
s of. 288 
soil for. 287 
unsatisfactory, 135 
water for, 287 

with fan-shaped leaves, 153 
young, 186, 19 s 
Tampas Grass, 682 
fine specimen of, 665 
from seed, raising, 692 
lifting, 455 

Pancratium amentum, urU-yrmcn speci¬ 
men of, 349 
Pancratiums, 180, 349 
pure-white flowers of, 349 
treatment of, 678, 691 
Pandanus, 216 

Veitchi, propagating, 490, 506 
Fandanuses, treatment of, 17, 33 
Pansies and snails, 171, 199 
and Violas. 312, 360, 379 
dividing 1 , 291 

dving, 218, 231, 269; off, the cause of, 
23 

fancy, best, kinds of, 71, 7o2 
for bedding, 616 
for next year, 432 
going off, 48 

• growing, for seed, 57o ; straggling, 214 
in a clay soil, 57<> 
in pots, 4, 402, 446 
in summer, 206 
in the flower garden, 301 
market, 179 
May sowings of, 57o 
seeding, 379 
show, best kinds of, 71 
spring-planted, 615 

top-dressing, in the middle of April, *206 
tufted, 570, 615 

white tufted, for market. 252. 28? 
w orking the ground deeply for, 48 
Pansy, bedding, a, 3 i? 
cuttings, 226 
disease, the, 4S 
growing, 71 

seedlings and cuttings, 425 
seed, sowing, 305 
sickly, seeking a remedy for, 48 
tufted Skylark, 1*7 
Dap-twr fa r:\--nruir, 49 
Pap>rus Reeds, the, 477 
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Paraffin-oil and Vines, 085, 710 
Parrot, grey African, treatment of, 12,26, 
88 

Parsley, 121 
a supply of, 127, 136 
transplanting, 362 
treatment of, 563 
Paranip, Giant, 163 
Hollow Croton or Student, 399, 393 
wine, sour, 91, 126 
Parsnips, culture of, 398 
market culture of, 399 
sowing and thinning, 393 
storing, 39S 
Pasque-flower, the, 615 
Passiflora cmrulea, 544 
Constance Elliott, 707 
princeps, 515 ; and P. quadra ngularis, 
cut Jloiccring-spray of, 515 
Passifloras, 329 
in autumn, 544 
Passion-flower, 544 
blue, from seed, 146 
cutting back a, 445 
hardy blue, the, 829 
hardy, pruning a, 483 

treatment of a, 458, 500, 531, 539 
using the fruit of, 425 
Passion-flowers cut for room decoration, 
615 

harrly, 329 

D opifl 'maerostaehya, 295a 
Pavonias not flowering, 648 
Pea, Dampier’s Glory, 46 
sowing, 72 
“St. Duthus,” 410 
sticks, metal, substitute for, 720 
Peach and Nectarine-trees not bearing, 
264 

and Plum for a greenhouse, 440 
blossoms, setting, 11 
border, ants in a, 723 
for a cool-house, 521) 
house, earwigs in, 52 
in an unhcated greenhouse, 505 
leaves, unhealthy, 113, 355 
shoots dying, 184 
tree bearing Nectarines, 517, 528 
Peaches and Nectarines growing with 
Tomatoes, 478 
ami Tomatoes, packing, 3U0 
and Vines, 36 
bad, 300, 451 
colouring of, 451 
heat for, 710 

red-spider on, 542, 560, 573 
seedling, management of, 321 
specks on, 225 
unripe wood in, 610 
Peach-trees, ants on, 130 
cordon, pruning, 504 
losing their leaves, 110 
management of, 96, 110 , 300 
on back wall of a greenhouse, 452 
on the back wall of a greenhouse. 


Peas, Everlasting, 282, 359,570; propa¬ 
gating, 311, 335 
for exhibition, 36 
heavy cropping, 663 
keeping birds from, 73, 99 
late, 493 

saving seed of, 449 
sowing, 690, 712 

Sweet, 269, 663 ; cut flower* qf, in a 
vase, 209 ; to flower well, 269 ; trans¬ 
planting, 10, 29 
Peat for potting, 279 
litter manure for pot plants, 3 
Peat-Moss litter for a het-bed, 79, 91: for 
Azaleas and Heaths, 530; using, 659, 
690 

Pelargonium, bedding, leaves damping 
off, 4 ; Zonal, Black Vesuvius, 585 
Cape, Pretty Polly, 693 
cuttings, wintering, 377 
double Ivy-leaved, in a basket, 161 
Duchess of Teok, 337 
Ivy-leaved, Mdme. Crousse, 101 
not flowering, 554 
roots, old, keeping, 445, 45S 
Zonal, Jealousy, 489; loaves, unhealthy, 
214; Souvenir de Marande, 554; 
Queen of the Whites, 267 
Pelargoniums, 28, 68, 246, 310, 358 
and Azaleas, watering, in winter, 552 
and Petunias, 624 
and Roses, green-fly on, 163 
attacked by caterpillars, 370 
bedded-out, watering, 261 
bedding, 291; propagating, 12; raising 
from cuttings, 671 ; turning yellow, 
275 ; watering, 282 ; wintering, 506 
in a window, 495 
Cape and scented-leaved, 692 
cutting down, 368 
early and large-flowering sorts, 474 
fancy, 240, 474 ; and other, 101 
forcing white-flowered, 187 
for market, 163, 684 
for windows, 19 
from seed, 85, 93 

Iw-leaved, 10*, 161, 312; double- 

flowered, 147; failure of, 198 
large-flowered early, 204; late bloomers, 
474 

late flowering, 28 
leggy, 468 

old bedding, saving, 591 
old or young, 210 
or Geraniums, sweet-scented, 194 
regal, show, and Zonal, 214 ; treatment 
of, 458 

show, regal, and French, 270 ; final 
shift for, ‘270 

sulphate of ammonia for, 726 
sweet-scented, 471 
syringing, 93, 108, 134 
varieties of, 210 
washing the leaves of. 508 
wintering, 377 
with deformed flowers, 201 


Pheasants and fowls, 728 
keening, 671 
Philaaelphus, 319 
grandtjlora, 319, 415 
grandiflorus folus aureus, 319 
Pnlebodium aureum, 463 
pulvin&tum, 463 
snoradocarpum, 463 
Phlcbodiums, 463 
Phlomis, 311 
fruticosa, 311 

Phlox Drummondi, 679; and Pansies, 
690 ; 702; for greenhouse decoration, 
301 

perennial, 641 
vema and P. subulate, 702 
Phloxes, 335 

Ac,, artificial manure for, 217, 232 
Ac., in cold frames, 533 
and Larkspurs, cutting down, 471 
hardy, 444 
large clumps of, 455 
Phormium tenax, 473, 587 
Photographic competition, Gaadksixo, 
236. 275, 574, 026 
Physianthus albens, 304 
Picea br&cteata, 661 ; cone of the, 661 
Piooteesand Carnations in a conservatory, 
092 

heavy red-edged, the best, 378; rose, 
edged, 378 

highly purple-edged, 371 
light red-edged, the best, 378 
propagating, 394 
purple-edged, the best, 378 
rose, light-edged, 378 
yellow, ground, 378 
Pigeon-manure, using, 129, 146 
Pmguicula hirtiJUtra, 251 
vallisnerinfolia, 251 
Pinguiculas, 251 
Pink Lord Lyon, 281 
white, Mrs. Sinking, 252 
Pinks, 173 
laced, 48 

manure-water for, 48 
propagation of, 48 
Piptanthus nepalensis, 445 
Pitcher-plant, two-sjmrred, the, 667 
Plantain Lilies, 413 
planting, 714 

Plantain Lily, great white, the, 261 
Siebold’s, 702 
Siebol/l’s blue, 413 

Plantains on a lawn, 95, 519 ; destroying, 
617, 637 
on lawns, M7 
Plant, a fine old, 168 
a good old flnc-foliaged, 159 
a neglected, 125 

aquatic, for a greenhouse, 678, 691 
catalogue, a good, 302 
climbing, for a north-east wall, 476, 
492 

flowering once In twenty-flve years, 
402 


Plants for a bazaar, 165, 179 
for a boundary wall, 296 
for a clayey bank, 576 
for a cold fernery. 158 
for a cold greenhouse, 222, 240,533 
for a conservatory wall, 726 
for a cool greenhouse, 163, 708 
for a garden in winter, 416 
for a greenhouse, 149, 254 ; and Orchids, 
164 ; arrangement of, 163; in south 
Staffordshire, 392, 398 
for a lean-to greenhouse, 408 
for an amateur s greenhouse. 625, 633 
for an earth embankment, 476, 500 
for an indoor fernery, 242 
for an old Asparagus-bed, 312 
for a north house, 124 
for a north wall, 125 
for an outside greenhouse wall, 616 
for an ugly comer, 350, 361, 380 
for an unhealed greenhouse, 554 
for an unheated conservatory, 566, 625 
for a room, 668 

for a shaded garden, 690 ; wall, 702, 
724 

for a shady border, 416,424, 483; green¬ 
house, 5; position, 125 
for a small circular bed, 690, 702 ; 
greenhouse, 60 

for a span-roofed greenhouse, 530 
for a stiff, clay soil, 547 
for a sunless courtyard, 661,683 ; gree 
house, 489, 505 
for a window, 473 
for a window-box, 370, 396 
for Easter church decoration, 376 
for exposed beds, 258 
for garden vases, 127 
for market in a cool greenhouse, 377 
for rooms in London, 89 
for table and room decoration, 216 
for table decoration, 445 
for the dinner-table and other uses in 
the house, 99 

for the north-west side of a house, 715 
for window-lioxcs in summer, 728 
for windows in winter, 471 
from seeds, Ac., 678 
good autumn-blooming, 531 
yrec.nhmisc, a group of, in summer, 
237 ; in summer, 237 ; leaf-mould and 
cow’-manure for, 514 : neglected 407. 
692 ; planting out, 248 ; preservation 
of, in winter, 329; syringing, 252, 
263; treatment of, 712; wintering, 
18 

half hardy, in winter, 435 
hard-wooded, 28, 328 
hardy bonier, 282 ; climbing, for a wall. 
360, 380; for a woodland walk, 143 ; 
for foliage, 405 ; for forcing, 522 ; for 
cut flowers, a few good, 282 ; for 
forcing, 016 ; herbaceous, fora north 
bonier, 642; in lieds, 435 ; in beds. 
Attention in training, 435; in bang¬ 
ing baskets for windows, Ac., 224 ; in 


440 

planted out, *212 
pruning, 655 
seedling, 82 
syringing, 52 
unhealthy, 495 
unripe wood in, 050, 662 
Pear, a fine old, 695 

and Apple cordons, best position for, 
659 ; best varieties for, 559 
and Plum-trees, treatment of, 367, 374 ; 

unfruitful, 623 
an unsatisfactory, 175,184 
autumn, a fine, 710 
Bellisime d’Hiver, 24 
Bexirrt d'Arnaults , 710 
Brown Beurrt, 895 
Catillac, 24 
cordons, 452, 464 
diagonal, 529 
dropping its fruit, 505 
early, a fine old, 581 
growing, 528 
Jargonelle, 581 
Josephine de Malines, 109 
leaves, insects on, 306 
leaves, marks on, 306 
newly planted, a, 191 
not bearing, a, 89, 574, 586 
old, on a north wall, 529 
planting a, 582, 607 

Souvenir du Congrbs, a young tree 
of, in upright pyramidal form, 
529 

stock, the, 523 ; White Thorn as, 
tree, a newly-planted, 161 
trees, cordon, oblique trained, 559 
unfruitful. 575, 695 
unsatisfactory, 242 
Uvedale’s St. Germain, 24 
Verulam or Worcester, 24 
White Boy emit, 82 
Pears and Apples as cordons. 559 
and Plums for a boarded fence, 394, 
426 

Chaumontel shrivelling, 640, 656 
cracking, 371, 573 
for a constant supply, 24 
for a north-east wall, 505 
maggoty, 505 

on Quince-stocks, earlv bearing of, 
529 

stewing. 24, 479 
thinning fmit on, 1S4 
Pearl bush. 220 
Peas, 234. 662 
and Beans for show, 63 


Zonal, 68, 204, 310,566, 538. 812 ; cutting 
hAck. 671 ; cuttings and old plants 
of, 432; cut trusses of, freely ar¬ 
ranged, in a vase, 333 ; flowering, 
222 ; flowers and foliage of, 589 ; for 
autumn and winter blooming, 505 ; 
for market in winter, 589; tor winter 
blooming, 609; growing, 570; in 
winter, 591; new, 692 ; pillars, on, 
371 ; propagating, 415 ; seedling, for 
winter flowering, 598 ; single and 
double, 168 ; some good, 554, 632, 668 ; 
striking, in the open ground, 261; 
winter-flowering, 333; wintering, 438, 
458, 463 

Polina atro-purpurea, 599 
flexuosa, 599 
geronifolia, 599 
hastate, 684 

intramarginalis, 599 ; frond qf, 599 
sagittate, 599 
temifolia, 599 
Pellnas, 599 

Pennyroyal in winter, 493 
Pentstemon barbatum, 444 
gcntianoidcs, 471 
Pentstemons, 318 
from seed, 251 

striking, in the open ground, 261 
treatment of, 455 
Pentas carnea, 125 
Jlotcering-shoot of, 125 
Perennial flowers from seed, 173 
Perennials for a moderate-sized cold 
garden, 336 

hardy, for a north border, 455, 478 ; for 
room decoration, 608; in winter, 
616 ; hardy, supports for, 349 
rearranging and replanting, 616 
under tell trees, 524 
Periwinkle, large white, the, 8 
Periwinkles, 143, 718 
variegated, the, 263 
Pemettya inucronata, 296 
Petroleum cask for liquid-manure, 723 
Petunia, double h qbrid, a good form qf, 
111 

single, and tall growing, 287 
Petunias, 342 

double, 104, 376, 450; and single. Ill ; 
striking, 222, 240, 254; varieties of, 
600 

propagating, for next year, 291 
seeming, in a room, 60, 73 
single, 104. 206, 342, 454 ; as bedding 
plants, 2S7; named kinds of, 237; 
varieties, 660 


and Broccoli, 663 

early, and Brood Beans, 568; and Pota¬ 
toes, and late frosts,. iQi ; 
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treatment of, 360, 330 
Phajus. 473 
gtandifolius, 214 


for centre of bed, 201 
greenhouse, a fine old, 053 
house, building a, 600 
houses in winter, temperature of, 564 
leaves, unhealthy, 220, 471 
rock, a good, 557 
Shoe Lace, the, 666 
Plantations and shrubberies, 578, 600 
Planting a bonier, 66-1, 683 
a grave, 71 

a hedge on a roadside bank, 493 
and training Clematis Jackmani, 715 
a Pear, 582 
evergreens, 422 
hardy flowers, 518 
seedlings, 132 
standard Roses, 720 
trees and shrubs, 523 
Plants against wire-netting, 570, 588 
alpine and other hardy, in a London 
garden, 171 
and carbolic acid, 341 
and heating for a small greenhouse, 
270 

and salt, 141 

and seeds under a wall, 690 
applying stimulants to, 90S 
basket, 137 ; stove, 168 
bedding, best soil for, 500; half-hardy, 
wintering, 408; hardening off, 91, 
122 ; preserving, through the winter, 
468; propagating, 361; very dwarf, 
200; wintering, 408 
best adapted for a window, 19 
best evergreen, for a room, 329 
border, some showy, hardy, variegated, 
268 

Cape and New Holland hard-wooded, 
406 

climbing, 654, 678; and otherwise on 
dead walls, 381; for a balcony, 8; free 
summer growth of, 381; naturally 
grown around an entrance gateway 
at Elvetham House, 381 ; on a house 
wall, treatment of, 500; on the trunks 
and branches of trees, 279; on walls, 
suitable and picturesque root-runs 
for, 381 

drooping, for edgings, 718 
e Twigs on, 214 
edging, for a flower-bed. 107 
failing in a conservatory. 124 
flnc-foliaged, for rooms. 587 
fine-leavcil. in the flower garden, 555 
fine winter-blooming, 481 
lowering, and Ferns with Vines, 367 ; 
for a cool conservatory, 078: for a 
greenhouse, 531; for a shady bank, 
355 ; hedges of, 53 5 ; under a Plum- 
tree, 512 


pots, 32, 645, 709; propagation and 
culture of a, easy, 041 ; propagating, 
360 

herbaceous, 302 ; ami border, 492 ; cut¬ 
ting down, 478; for a cold, heavy 
soil, 100; for a very hot garden, 269 : 
for beds in an orchard. 525, for forc¬ 
ing, 623 ; for show, 330 
in a bedroom, 619 
in a cool-house, 113 
in an attic, 654 
in a vinery, 438 
in pits and frames, 533 
newly potted, management of, 73 
on a greenhouse wail, 59 
on a Vine border, 110 
on a wire trellis 213 
perennial climbing, 650; for an edging, 
610, 650 

pot, for Christmas decorations, 606; 

watering, 294, 554 
room, a few good, 607 
roots of, protecting, 586 
running to foliage, 708 
salad, growing, 298 

seedling, and Vine, 690; for bedding 
out, 645 

soap-suds for, 417 
soft-wooded, 406 
spring bedding, 669 
stimulants for, 203 

stove basket, 158; in a greenhouse, 
338; neglected, 652 
strong chemicals for, 204 
sweet-scented, 194 
table, elegant. 410 
town grown, 669 

under Beech and Chestnut-trees, 493, 
501 

under trees, 386, 431 
useful annual climbing, for the summer 
garden, 50 

variegated, for a cold greenhouse, 654, 
668 

water, 14S ; for. 155 
watering and airing, 495 
window, 19, 329; a group of. at thr 
School House, Broad Hinton, Wilts. 
19 ; for children, 684 : leaves of, turn¬ 
ing yellow, 417 ; preserving, 313, 
330 

winter-flowering, 80, 230 
wintering, 557 
young, grubs eating, 152 
Platycodnn grandijlorum, 267 
Platvloma falcate. 2S4 
rot undifolium, 284 
Platystemou calif or nicus, 063 
Pl» ionc birmanica, 6 
Hookeriana, 6 
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Pleione, humills, 6 
logenaria, 6 
maculuta, 6 
KeH'henbnchiana, 6 
Schilleriann, 0 
tricolor, 0 
Wallichiana, 6 
Pleiones, G, 469, 527 
bulbs of the, 469 
in a Cucumber-house, G 
numerous kinds of, 470 
Pieroma elegans, 246 
Plumbago, blue, propagating the, 706 
capensis, propagating, 38; treatment 
of, 490, 506; wintering a, 689, 598 
Larpente, 551 
rosea, 80, 230, 498 

Plum and Cherry-trees, budding, 582,608; 
treatment of, 517 
Autumn Compete, 425 
Belgian Purple, 254 
Cherry, 533; as a hedge plant, 533 
Cox’s Emperor, 254 
culture, profitable, 254; soil for, 254 
Diamond, 425 
for a north wall, 723 
Gisborne's, 254 
Green Gage, Old, 254 
Jefferson’s, 254 

Kelsey, fruit-bearing branch of, 505 

Perahore Egg, 425 

Pond’s Seedling, 425 

Prince Englebert, 254, 425 

productive, a, 574, 582 

Rivers' Early Prolific, 254, 425 

The Sultan, 254 

The Czar, 254 

tree, training a, 639 

trees, root-pruning of, 452 

Victoria, 254, 425 

Plums and Cherries, thinning fruit on, 
184 

cracking, 446, 464 

early market, 451 

for an east wall, 406 

for profit, 425 

grafting, 417, 661, 662, 6S2 

tree, insects on a, 214 

trees, budding, 11; caterpillars on, 226 

varieties of best, 254 

Poinsettia pulcherrima, culture of, 86, 
108; 

cuttings of, 86 
planted out, 428 

scale, mealy-bug, and red-spider on, 
109 

thoroughly established plants of, 108 
Poinsettias, 1G6, ’230, 326, 498, 564 
for table decoration, 81 
how to strike and grow, 46 
old plants of, 230 
propagating, 3, 16 
Poleinonium cceruleum fol. var., 26S 
Polyanthus-Narcissus, <192, 707 
roots, grubs eating, 164 
Polyanthuses and birds, 132, 143 
and Pansies, treatment of, 252 
and Primroses, 173 ; treatment of, 269 
planting, 396 
propagating, 269, 282, 3(13 
transplanting, 526 

Polvgonatum nmltiflorum, 624 ; fol. var. 
268 

Polygonum affine, 94 
aipinum, 95 
cupitatum, 95 
coinpactum, 95 

cu spida Unit, fimeering-shnot of the, 95; 
showing habit of plant when in jtower, 
94 

orientale (Persicary), 95 
sachalincnse, 96 
Sieboldi, 95 
voccinifolium, 95 
Polygonums, 94 

Polystichum venustum, 299; frond of 
299 


vestitum, 299 

Pomegranate, treatment of a, 296 
Pomegranates not flowering, 526 
Poplar-leaves, galls on, 274 
roots in lawns, 402 
tree struck by lightning, 296 
Poplars, <fec., killing, 493 
Poppies, 303, 664 

and other plants, raising, from seed, 36 
double forms of, 303 
fancy, 71 
fringed, 641 
Iceland, the, 252 
Shirley, 380, 396 
single, 49; white, 9 
variations in, 267 
Poppy, Danebrog, the, 303 
double, a good form qf, 303 
Iceland, sowing seed of, 500 
Shirley, the, 231 
Potato-apples, 315 
Chancellor, 361 
culture, 271 

disease-resisting variety, a, 271 

disease, the, 898 

diseases, Cladosporium, 332 

early. 250, 604 

growing, 83 

late Rose, 383 

London Hero, 361 

Magnum Bonum, a fine crop of, 675 
planting, 467 ; late, 212, 234, 423, 456 
Prizetaker, 361 
Red-skinned Flour-ball, 313 
Satisfaction, 675 
Schoolmaster, 9 
seed, sowing, 338 
Sharpe’s Victory, 361 
sick, garden, a, 584, 606, 621 
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Potatd, the Colonel, 361 
The Puritan, 301 

White Beauty of Hebron, 250, 512 
White Kidney Snowdrop, 51 
Wilson's Ash-leaf Kidney, 703 
Potatoes, 662 
and Peas, manure for, 9 
Ash-lcaf, type of, 35 
at a working-man’s show, 584 
Champion, digging up, 315 
digging up, 383 
disease-resisting, 35 
early, 568 
for exhibition, 63 
for planting, 449 
garden, planting, 51 
in pots, 447 
insects attacking, 446 
keeping, quarters for, 383 
late, in winter, 435 ; varieties, 675 
lifting, 284 ; and storing, 383 
manure at planting time for, 271 
most reliable sorts of, 36 
new sorts under trial, 361 
Old Ashleaf and Hyatt’s Ashleaf, 675 
planting, 51, 63, 72 
profitable, 675 
second early kinds of, 36 
showing, 273 
storing, 382 
Sutton's Seedling, 361 
table, good, 9 
with Tomatoes, 51 
young, 076 

Potting, road-scrapings for, 325, 341 
soils, 33, 646 

Poultry and their diseases, 728 
book on, 307 
failure, a, 292 
farming, 576 

keeper’s experience, a,'227 
keeping for profit, 644 
profitable, 484, 644, 672, 713 
manure for Celery, 152; for Rose9, 148 
sample of com for, 307 
seasonable notes on, 164 
Sunflower-seeds for, 403 
treatment of, 115 
yard, seasonable note9, 609 
Primrose Crimson Pompadour, 107 
seeds, raising, 53 
Primroses, 312 

and Carnations, sparrows eating, 148 
and Polyanthuses, 49, 143, 538, 645 ; in 
pots, 32 

Chinese, 391; after potting, 391; single 
and double, good /lowers of, 391; sow¬ 
ing seed of, 391 
dying, 402 

from seed, raising, 48 
from seeds, 132 
in winter, 640 
picked off. 132 

Primula, Chinese, double white, a well- 
grown, 539 

Chinese, offsets of, 158 
cortusoides, 148, 162 
purpurea, 30 

raising and treatment of, 93 
Sieboldi, 510, 612 
sinensis, 391 
verticillata, 97 
Primulas after flowering, 291 
Chinese, 68,180, 490, 506, 596 ; double, 
general treatment of, 392; double, 
ami their culture, 539 ; double kinds 
of, 391 ; double, compost for, 539; 
double, increasing, 180; double, 
repotting, 539 ; growing, hints on, 45 ; 
not opening their flowers, 632 ; seed¬ 
ling, 125, 134 ; treatment of, 438 
double, for button-holes, 638 
Privet cuttings, planting, 511, 523 
hedge, cutting back a, 690, 700; man¬ 
agement of a, 551 
hedges, 519 

losing its leaves, 568, 579 
Propagating, notes on, 31 
Propagator for raising seeds, 625, 638, 711 
Pruning and thinning Apple and Pear- 
trees, 582, 661 

and training Apple-trees, 661 
Apple and Pear-trees, 722 
shrubs, 432 

Pteris and Litobrochia, 207 
cretiea, a good specimen of, 613 
scaberula, 207 
serrulata, 139 
tremula, 207 
tricolor, 440 
Puffing, 478 
Putty, softening, 25 
Pyracantha opposite the sea. 415 
Pyrethrums and Lobelia caruinalis, plant¬ 
ing, 432 

and Lobelias, wintering, 348 
from seed, 695 

Pyrus japonic*, culture of, 483; un¬ 
healthy, 334 


Q 

Q UICK, cutting back, 690, 717 
Quince, Japanese, 699 
Quinces, 479 
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PABBIT manure, uses of, 3 
•Lv skins, dressing, 102 
trees 1 orked by a, 721 
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Rabbits and shrubs, 34 
Belgian hare, 658 

eating the bark of young fruit-trees, 639, 
647, 662, 695 
for profit, 576 

keeping, 114 ; out of a garden, 398, 414 
Radish, early scarlet French Turnip , 719 
early white forcihg Turnip, 621 
Olive-shaped early scarlet, 560 
Radishes, 662 

early, 560, 621, 719; crops in the open 
ground, 560; raised on hot-beds, 500 
to stand the winter, 384, 410 
Rain-water, storing, 277 
Ranunculuses, 657, 703 
Turban and Anemones, planting, 583 
Raspberries failing, 184 
not fruiting, 495 

Raspberry blossom trusses eaten, 212 
common, wild, the, 661 
Red-spider amongst Violets, S96, 416 
in a vinery, 153 
on Gooseberry-bushes, 846 
on Peaches, 573 
Reed, New Zealand, the, 77 
Retinospora plumosa anrea, 680 
Retinosporos, golden variegated, the, 382 
Rhapia nabelliformis, 473 
Rhododendron arboreum, a fine specimen 
of, 541 

calophyllum, 296 
Countess of Haddington, 197 
hedge, gaps in a, 150 
ponticuin, cutting in and layering, 
345 

Rhododendrons, 208 
after flowering, 93, 108 
a soaking of water for, 318 
cutting down, 96, 106 
early-nowering, 541 
for forcing, 541 
for pot culture, 136 
greenhouse, 92,158 
now to propagate, 122, 136 
in pots, 524 
in summer, 318 
moving, 64, 70 
not flow ering, 196, 208 
treatment of, 296, 319 
Rhubarb and Seakale, 662 
as Spinach, 157 
a well-grown bundle of, 409 
culture, 409 
early, for market, 5G8 
forcing, 409 
front seed, raising, 195 
gathering, 258 

Gooseberries, and Asparagus, planting, 
533 

planting, 432, G36 
propagating, 409 
roots, moving, 384, 390 
seedling, planting, 371 
Rhynchospennuin jasmlnoides, 114, 591 
Richardia (Calls) sethiopica, 390 
planting out, 172 
Richardias, 510, 564 
in a pond, 58 

Road scrapings for potting, 325, 341 
sweepings as manure, 620 
Rohinia hispida, 345 
Pseud-Acacia var. Decaisneana, 345 
viscosa, 345 
Robinias, 345 

Rochea falcata, 102, 390, 474 
Rockfoi! or Saxifraga, early white- 
flowered, 321 
pyramidal, 209 
Rockfoils, silvery-leaved, 209 
Rock Roses, 183 
Roman Hyacinths ailing, 58S 
Romneya CouKeri, culture of, 547 
Rondel e lias, 42 
Rosa Brunoni, 288 
polyantha, 633 
rugoea, 378 

Rose, a disappointing, 74 
Alfred Coloinb, 64 
and Clematis cuttings, 201 
and fruit-tree stocks, 675 
Anna de Diesbach, 119 
aphis, 170 

Banksian, not flowering, 491 
Baronne Prevost, 63 
beds, draining, 413, 428, 480 ; planting, 
348 

Belle Lyonnaise, 238 
berries or hips keeping red till Christ¬ 
mas, 491 
Bramble, 633 
Brown’s, 288 
buds for market, 414 
bush, dwarf, treatment of a, 452 
bushes, pyramidal, 266; vigorous 
growth of, 266 
Camille Bemardin, 64 
Captain Christy, 348 
Celine Forestier, 704, 721 
China, for the seaside, 348 
Com tease de Paris, 120 
cuttings damping off, 502; length of, 
549; striking, 20, 441,633 ; treatment 
of, 721 

Devoniensis. 64 
Duke of Edinburgh, 155 
Earl of Dufferin, 816 
enquiry, a. 186 
Eugtnie Verdier, 5 
flowers not opening, 238 
for a cold house, 363 
for a dwelling-house, 378 
for a greenhouse wall, 148 
for a house wall, a, 390, 414 
for a town greenhouse, 602 
Fortune’s Yellow, 245, 635; on heavy 
land, 245 
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Rose garden, an atnateur’sexhibition, 720; 
exhibition, preparing ground for, 720 
General Jacquimenot, 103,120 
Gloire de Dijon, 64, 06, 238, 293, 611 ; 
growing a, 611; in a greenhouse, 519 ; 
treatment of, 148, 348 
Gloire Lyonnaise, 315,524, 647 
Gloria Mundi, 294 
Groce Darling, 378 
grafts failing, 45, 103 
growing ana worms, 524 
Heinrich Schultheis, 63 
Her Majesty, 238, 460 
house, 196, 208; Tea section qf, in 
Messrs. Hayes’ Nursery, Edmonton, 
315 

in a dwelling-house, 348 
in an old garden, 634 
Jaune Desprez, 27 
La France, 27 
lament, a, 2811 

leaves, eaten, 274, 275; unhealthy, 291, 
338, 371 

Maiden's Blush, 294,578 
Marshal Niel, 196, 208; and Ferns in a 
greenhouse, 238; and Tacsonia in a 
conservatory, 634, 650 ; flow-ers fall¬ 
ing, 95; in a conservatory, leave* 
falling off a, 103; in a greenhouse, 
267, 667, 606, 634 ; ill a pot, 495, 633, 
704, 721 ; not flowering, 148 : picking 
leaves off a, 238; planting a, 225 ; 
shortening back a, 165 ; treatment of 
a, 103, 208, 219, 292, 602, 687; un¬ 
healthy, 120, 148; worms at the roots 
of, 471; young, 28, 45 
Marie Finger, 110 
Mary Bennett, 119 
Monsieur Noman, 119 
Mrs. George Dickson, 466 
Niphetos, 704; in Jtower in a Peach- 
house, 721 

Noisette, for the seaside, 348 
not blooming, 348, 378 
notes, 196 
planting, 289 

Prince Camille de Rohan, 27 
Provence, 27 ; or Cabbage (Rosa centi- 
folia), 647 

pruning, 44 ; at end of March, 44 
season, feature of the, 196 
seed, fair percentage of useful flowers 
from, 246 

shoots, cutting back, 390, 414, 442 
shows, autumn, 441 
slip, excrescences on a, 446 
Soerate, 27 

Stanwell Perpetual, 64 
stationary- condition of, 389 
stocks, 673 
summer, a good, 442 
Tea, and other in a greenhouse, 293; 
Anna Ollivier, buds qf, 45; 
cuttings of, 208, 218; Hon. Edith 
Gifford, 666 ; Madame de Watteville, 
245 ; treatment of a, 389 
treatment of a, 45, 64, 602 
tree, disappointing a, 218 
trees, budding or grafting, 196; name 
labels on, 208, 219; not blooming, 
466 ; flowering, 524 ; pruning, 687 
Triomphe de Rennes, 602 
unhealthy, 471 
Victor Vendier, 119 
Wm. Allan Richardson, 218, 363, 378 
w-orms at roots of, how to destroy, 148 
Yellow Banksian, 119 
Rosemary, 194 
in masses, 624 
Roses, 42, 262, 450 
all the year round, 79 
and Clematises, best climbing, 602 
and climbers for a house front, 4, 14, 
428 

and evergreen climbers for a wall, SIC 
and insects, 132 

and other climbers on the south wall of 
a house, 611 

and other plants fora south border, 650 
autumn-blooming, 441 ; cut. The Bride, 
Arc., 441; flowering. 466 ; propagation 
of, 266 

Banksian, 170, 186 
bedding, 315 

best tor button-holes, 637 
blight on, 355 
blood-manure for, 20 
budding or grafting, 208 
buying, 79 

China, crimson and Pink, 547; in a 
sunny window, 634, 654 
Chinese, as autumn bloomers, 502 
clean, free growths of, for cuttings, 266 
climbing, 64, 95, 480, 490; and hardy 
Passion-flowers, 378; and their usee, 
377 ; Apricot, 64; Blush, 64 ; deep 
pink, 64; Devoniensis, 647 ; for a 
galvanised iron arch, 442; for a w arm 
situation, 428; for an east border, 20 : 
for an Oak fence, 289; for pot culture 
in South Staffordshire, 413; f« /lower 
on an iron arch, 377 ; pink, 64 ; red, 
64 ; reddish, 64 ; rosy-carmine, 64 ; 
saffron, 64 ; summer-flowering, 64 ; 
white, 64 
coloured, 119 

cut, for show-, 288, 293; packing, 103 

cutting back, 325 

dwarf, label for, 636 

early, 186; forcing, 704 

etc., on a wall, 514 

Fairy, 267, 289 

for a cold glass frame, 310 

for a cold house, 378 

for a greenhouse, 74,119 

for an east wall in Guernsey, 536 

ungir arfrom 
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Roses for a porch in the north of Scot¬ 
land, 5 

for a seaside garden, 502 
for a very clayey soil, 378, 389 
for a wooden fence, 267 
for button holes, 280 
for coat flowers, 95, 103 
for December flowering-, 406 
for forecourt gardens, Oil 
for late shows, pruning, 721 
for market, greenhouse, for growing in, 
550, 565 

for pot culture, 665 ; in Staffordshire, 
389 

for the seaside, 377 

for various positions, 316 

fragrant, 27, 68 ; the most, 5 

from cuttings, 606 ; striking, 452 

from seed, 245 ; raising, 414 

Gloire de Dijon, treatment of a, 687 

good old sorts, 441 

greenhouse for, 196 

grouping, 614 

growing, 95 

grubs on, 275 

hardy, 535; climbing and sweet- 
scented, 6 
high feeding for, 70 

Hybrid Perpetual, 634 ; dark and pink, 
034; for the seaside, 84S ; late pruning 
of, 673; propagating, 540; striking, 
647 ; striking cuttings of, 704 
ill-formed, 245 
i n a cold-house, 119 
in a cool-house, pruning, 673 
in a greenhouse, 155; pruning, 514 
in masses, 294 

in pots, 535, 704 ; forcing, 577, 600; 
mildew’ on, 148 ; protecting, 308 ; 
treatment of, 95,218, 316, 491 
Japan, 648 

late planting of, 45, 64 
manuring, 20S 

MartVhal Niel, 155, 21S; forcing, 28 : in 
pots, 659; pruning, 524; treatment 
of. 45 ; under glass, pruning, 325 
mildew on, 155, 25S 
Moss, 659, 673 
miniature, 245 
monthlv, 378 
new, 363 

nitrate of soda for, 126 
not flowering, 207, 8X9 
not liable to mildew, 183 
old-fashioned, 2SS 

Pelargoniums, &c., greenhouse for, 170 
pieces of roots for stocks, 55o 
planting, 289, 514, 524, 536; ami sowing 
Cauliflower seed, 676 ; preparation of 
the soil for, 614 

pot, 650; dwarf, 101 : Hybrid Perpet- 
uaLs, 566 ; pruning and treatment of, 
316, 826 ; soil for, 12 
potting, 202, 576 
poultry-manure for, 145 
propagating, 262, 549; from cuttings, 
5 ; in summer and autumn, 200 
pruning, 27, 45, 64, 79, 155; and taking 
slips and cuttings, 535, 549 
raising from seed, 428 
rose-coloured, 119 
rugosa, 565, 611 
seaside, 293, 34S, 530 
seedling, laying in, 549; t reatmentnf, 519 
show, 873 ; the best twenty-four, 362 
shrubs, <!ze., tenant removing, 720 
soil for, :kS 

standard, at the seaside, '298; plant ing, 
533, 704, 720; pruning, 20; removing, 
348 

striking in the open ground, *201 
summer, old, 647 ; propagation of, 200 
sunny walls, for, 70 
tarred string and, 294 
Tea, 200; continuous blocmers, *288; 
for a south border, 0; for forcing, 
721; for forcing, error in culture of, 
721 ; for pot culture, 634 ; hardiness 
of, 005 ; in pots, treatment of, 704; 
planting out, 3S9 ; planting out, leaf- 
soil and loam for, 389 ; pruning, 721; 
scented, 315, 677 ; scented and 

Noisettes, propagating, 348; scented, 
and their hardiness, 293; scented, 
best varieties of, 577 ; scented, 
forcing, 704 ; scented, hardiness of, 
325 ; scented, newer varietiesof, 315 ; 
Bcented, on their own roots, 325; 
scented, pinning, *288, 677 ; scented, 
rich ground for, 293 ; training and 
pruning, 687; treatment of, 659; 
well furnished plants of, 288 ; winter¬ 
blooming, 288; young plants of, 
shifting, 288 

Teas and their hybrids for the seaside, 
348 ; stock for, 577 
treatment of, 170, 218, 238, 493, 52* 
turning browm, 79, 95 
unhealthy, 322 
unsatisfactory, 45, 152 
wash for, 315 
weevils on, 201 

white, for planting out under glass, 
some good 647 
work amongst the, 389 
Rudbeckia Newinanni, 444, 723 
Rudbeckias, 641, 723 

Ruscus racemosus, 137 ; spray of the, 137 
Rush or Spanish Broom, 416 


OACCOLABIUM Blumei, 718 
wJ giganteum, 648 
thru 


Huge, shrubby Jerumlt 

Digitized by 


rumlem , 311 

y GOOgl 


Sapes, Jerusalem, 311 
Saint John's Wort, 143 
Hooker'*, flowerx of, 677 
soil for, 263 

Saint John's Worts, 677 
European species of, 677 
Salad plants, growing, *298 
Salpiglossis, 664 
Salsafy, (rooking, 63, 429 
culture of, 273 
treatment of, 250 
Salt and plants, 141 
Salvia Gesneneflora, 498 
patens, 303 ; wintering, 4i>0 
splendens Bruanti, 531 
Salvias, 80, 230, 34*2, 531 
autumn-flowering, 49S 
not blooming, 432, 471 
Sand for potting purposes, 217, 567 
Sapouaria ocmyoides, 251 
Satyrium carneum, 3.80 
Savoy Cabbage, Dwarf Green Curled , 
479 

large hardy winter Drumhead, 6:15 
Long-headed, *271 
Savoys and their culture, 271, 635 
culture of, 479 

for autumn use, planting, 271 
planting, 479 
rich deep soil for, 030 
soil for, 271 

sowing the seed of, 635 
varieties of good, 272 
Sawdust as a fertiliser, 3, 13 
as manure, 194 
bedding, as manure, 261 
for preserving ice, 618 
Saxifraga Aizoon, 209 
aretioides, 209 
Jlurseriana, 321 
Cotyledon, *209 
lantoscana, 209 
longifolia, 209, 33C, 361 
Roche! iana, 209 
Bannentosa variegata, 21 
Saxifragas, 209 

Saxifrage, strap-shaped, in pots, 74 
variegated, the, 21 
Scabious, 206, 283 
Scallions and Shallots, 676, 690 
Scarborough Lilies, treatment ofr”06 
Lily not flowering, 392 
Scarlet Mitre-pod, 167 
Schizanthus, 342 
papilionoceus, 211 
Schizeas, 335, 3.80 
Schizopetaloa Walker!, 401 
Schizostylis eoccinea, 430, 703 
Scillas and Snowdrops, 450 
Scolopendriuins, 666 
Screen, a pretty, 283 
Scuticaria Steelei, 606 
Seagull and jackdaw in a garden, 201 
Sea Hollies, 171 
Seakale, 130 

and Rhubarb. 568; forcing, 20, (Ud 
forcing, for succession, (.19; material 
for, 619 
for forcing, 72 
growing, 547 
management of, 362 
moving, 291 
roots dying off, 439 
treatment of, 409, 4*2'! 

Sea Lavender, an annual, 281 
lavenders, annual, *281 
sand for a heavy soil, 361 
Seduins and carpet-bedding, 200 
and Saxifrages, 360 
Seed-Growing, 673 ; failures in, 97 
saving, 309; rogueing in, ::09 
Seedlings damping off, 136 
planting, 132 
Seeds before sowing, 673 
choice, sowing, 645 

flower, germinating, 7 ; two-year-old, 7 
for a vegetable garden. 655 
in a cold greenhouse, 692, 706 
kitchen garden, sowing, 715 
not growing, 158, 182, 199 
small, raising, 357 
sowing, 673, 715 
that need covering, 673 
Selaginella Kraussiana, 718 
piibescens, 697 

specimen grown In tree form, 3 
Selaginellas, culture of, s’ 

Serapias, *263 
cordigera, 263 
lingua, 263 
longipetala, *203 
neglecta, 264 
parviflora, 264 
todari, 264 

tongue-lipped, the, 263 
triloba, 264 

Sericographi9 Ghiesbreghtiana, 80, 134, 
490 

Shading, 180, 402 
versa* watering, 220 
Shamrock, Irish, in England, 517 
Sheds, tiffany, 209 
Shrub, a beautiful little, 475 
a fine-flowering, 288 ; wall, 150 
a fine wall, 523 
a good forcing, 445 
a useful, 415 
evergreen, a pretty, 195 
for a shady comer, 50S, 578 
stove, a fine, 59 
Shrubberies, 000 

Shrubberrv beds and borders, 304 ; sys 
tem of thinning in, 364 
Shrulw and creepers for a south wall, 183 
and evergreens, flowering, 511 
border, treatment of, 422 

e 


Shrubs, evergreen, striking, 397, 415 
flowering, deciduous, for hedges, 5S0 
flowering, for room decoration, 005 
for a fowl-yard, 484 
for a hedge, 568, 579, 601 
for a screen, kind of, 415 
for shady places, 196 
for wet ground, 10 
hardy winter-flowering, 699 
in window boxes, 488, o45 
pruning, 432 

quick growing for shade, 456, 466 
trees, &e., tenant removing, 584 
Silene pendula compactu, 49 

Liimiauthes Doug Iasi, and Sapouaria 
calabrica, sowing seeds of, 312 
Silver-leaf, Japanese, the, 268 
Slug pest, the, 165, 20o 
Slugs and earwigs, destroying, 475 
and Lettuces, 2*24, 2:'*) 
and worms in manure, 141 
a plague of, 6, 30, 162, 191, 203, Its, 2:1 
destruction of, 169 
exterminating, 195 
in a Cucumber-frame, 331 
in a fernery, 214 
killing, 449, 488, 514 
protection from, 248 
snails, and caterpillars, destruction of, 
518 

Snails, destroying, ISO 
Snapdragon, a good, 723. 

Snapdragons, 337, 723 
best plants, and finest spikes, 723 
tall-growing strains of, 723 
Snowdrops, 143 
Scillas, and Crocuses, 01*2 
Snowflake, spring, 57 
summer, 57, (M)9. 641 
Snowflakes, the, 57 
Snow-in-summer, 311 
Soap-suds for plants, 417 
Soap Wort, Rock, the, 251 
Sobralia macrantha, 527 
Soil, damp and clayey, improving a, 500 
surface, stirring the, 350 
Soils, clayey, treatment of, C29 
potting, 646 

Solatium Capsicastrum in a room, GX-.: 
planting out, 24s 
sodomeutn, treatment of the. 127 
Solanums, 4*2, 612 
berried, wintering, 495 
lierry-bearing, 13U 
Solomon's Seal, 143, 522, 624, 703 
in pots, 32 
v ariegated, 268 
Soot as manure, 215 
for Onions, 676 
for vegetables, 621 
water, making, 274 
Sophronitis, 62, 443 
cornua, 443 

grandiflora, 25, 62, 443. 621 ; on rorl\ 
a good specimen if, i/.-Jl 
pteroearpa, 443 
violaeea. 02, 443 
Sparmannia africana, 712 
treatment of a, 74 

Sparrows eating Carnations, 132, 14 8; 
Primroses and Carnat ions, 14S 
in a kitchen garden, 111, 170 
in small gardens, depredations of, 239 
poisoning, 190 
Spai tium junneuni, 415 
Sphsprogyne latifolia, 118 
Spiders in a fernery, 200 
Spinach, 1*21 

between Strawberries, 608 
late seeding, or Long Stand inn, 539 
sowing, *2s4, 38*2 ; tirst important, 540 
summer, 090; and winter culture of, 

winter, 314. 539 
Spiriea arimfoliu, 23"., 296 
Fortunei paniculatn, 233 
hypericifolin, 233 
Hypericum-leaved, 233 
japonica, 522; after flowering, 456 ; 
foliage of, turning brown, 222 ; plant¬ 
ing out, 248 

palmatn, 179, 622, 624 ; culture of, 17 ; 
treatment of, 46 ; white, 429 
Spiraeas, 233, 645 
pinnate-leaved, 233 
not flowering, 51*2 
some good, 351 

Spleenworts for baskets in a vvatni house, 
273 

the, 239 

Spring flowers, 406 
Spurge, scarlet, the, 163 
Squills, blue, the, 87 
Stages, wooden, covering for, 46 
Stand in a conservatory, arrangement of 
a, 458 

Stanhopea insignia, 643 
Staphylea colchica, 717 
flowering-spray of, 717 
propagating, 717 
Starwort, blue, the, 614 
Daisy, the, 614 
Heather, the, 614 
Italian, the, 614 
lilac, the, 614 
New England, the, 614 
New York, the, 614 
pink, the, 614 
pyrenean, the, 132 
spreading, the, 614 
St a tier spicata, 281 
Statices, 281 
Stephanotis, 262 

and Bougainvillea in a greenhouse, 17 
Eucharis, and Reimvardtia (Linum), 
treatment of, 16 


Stephanotis floribunda in a cool green¬ 
house, 555, 560; in a greenhouse, 
482 

for profit, growing, 7'«*. 725 
fruiting, 481 
pruning a, 591, 599 
treatment of a, 152 
unhealthy, 114 
Stirring the surface-soil, 37.0 
Stock, night-scented, 29 
Stocks, Brompton, seedling, 306 
double, for show, 5lH) 
double, propagating, 402 
Uermau, 148 
intermediate, 218 
Ten-week, 29 
Stokesia evanea, 561 
Storing rain-water, 277 
Stove basket-plants, 15S 
flower* in, in the winter months, 596 
hot-air gas, in a greenhouse, 7*v 
plants in a greenhouse, 328 
Stoves, amateurs’, 6»V4 
St raw'berries, a few good, 345 
Alpine. IK) 
and ants, 258 

and Vines in a cold greenhouse, 258 
blight on, 255 
east borders for, 2SO 
for a light soil, *229 
for succession, 25s 
new or scarce sorts of, 280 
packing, 225 
planting, 280, 299 
reliable, 393 
Spinach between, 503 
the best, 265 
thinning fruit on, 1S4 
variegated, 268 
Strawberry, Alpine, 62, 6*2 
and Toniato blooms, fertilising, 72u 
bed, making a, 75 ; unsatisfactory, 436. 
45*2 

lx*ds, in spring, 129; old. 328 : straw in*-, 
117 

best market kind, the, 394 
British t^ueen, 346 
Crimson 9ueen, 346 
culture, 281, 366 
Dr. Hogg, 393 
Eleanor, 346 
election, 393 
Elton Fine. 265 
for a gravelly soil, 264 
Frogmore Late Fine, 345, 346 
growing, 220, 265, 2M, 3oo ; in pots, 
264, 280, 425 

heaviest cropping, the, 394 
James Veitch, 346 
Keen's Seedling, 345 
La Grosse Sueree, 345 
Noble (Laxton's), 346 
plants cropping between, 426 ; housing, 
478, 486 ; selection of. *2 so ; nvaum-u! 
of, 212, *220 
President, 345 
roots, removing, 2.5.8 
runners, early. 254 
Sir Charles Napier, 345 
Sir Joseph Paxton, 2.45 
tree, 1*21 ; flowering-branch <f the, 121 ; 

red-barked, the, o51 
trees, 55L 

Vicomtesse Hericaii de Thury, 343 
,S7 re a inlet, nn'kg, in a garden , 2ly 
Streamlets in gardens, gp» 

Streptooarpus, 390 

striking cuttings in the open ground, 2tl 
St ruthiopteris pennsv Ivaniea, (.48 
Sulphate of ammonia, 167 ; for Ferns. 

222 ; for Pelargoniums, 726 
Summer bedding, 132, 147 
cloud, removing, 5S3 
creepers, 211 

house, a rustic, 91 ; varnishing a. 113 
Sunflower, common, 231 
double, 231 
Frairie, the, 416, 444 
seeds for poultry, 403 
Sunflowers, *231 
perennial, 3.59 
some good, 326 
Sun Roses, 220 

Sweet Briers, propagating, :^9l 
Sweet Sultan, *29 
Sweet Williams, 311 

and Foxgloves, sowing, 260 
uniformity of marking in, 311 


T 


'PABLS-STAimS.dmwd, 268 

A Tacsonia and MartVchal Ross in a con¬ 
servatory, 634 , 05 0 
wintering a, 514 
Tarragon, management of, 127 
Tecoma jasminoides, 89 
Tecomas (Bignonias), propagating, 417 
Tenant removing Roses, shrubs, So.. 720, 
584, Ool 

Tenant’s fixture, a, 74 
Tennis-court, cinder, a, 463 
law n on a clay soil, 082 
Thalictrum adiantifolium, 525 
Thinning and transplanting, 421 
Thistles, destroying, 18*2, 194 
Thorn, evergreen, or Fire Bush. 369 
Fiery, 544 

Holy orGlastonburv. 680, 7(Wi 
Paul’s double scarlet. 635 
Thorns, 135, 195, 0.35 
three very fine, 63.5 
Thread-plant, the, 631 

Original from 
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Thrips amongst Orchids, 305 
in a vinery, destroying, ‘291 
Thmsh, treatment of a, 276, 307, 339, 430, 
447 

Thuja elegantisKima, 071 
fine xpeeinieitH of, 071 
Thunbergia alula, 71S 

laurifolia, 507 : flown■lay-'pray if, 567 
Thunbergias, ‘27o’ 

Thunia alba, 7IS 

Thyme border, mrinureinent of a, C7G 
silver and Golden, 20s 
Thyrsacanthus nitilaus, Sit, ‘2 in 
Tiek-eed, Gulden, flown* i f, ,, l> 
percrni&l and annual, 37‘J 
Tiffany sheds, *309 
Timber, insects in, HO 
Toads, getting rid of, 1*24, 133 
taming, 150, 173, 196 

Tobacco-cloth or paper, fumigating with, 

lf.s 

fumigation, a substitute for, '>7, 7.7 
'.moke and Maiden hair Ferns, 1.3:!, 149 
sweet-scented, 479, 001 ; not. flowering, 
4(13, 490 

vaporising, 110, 120, 137, 170, 210 
Totlea barbara, 387 

hymenophylioides, 337 
intermedia, 337 
superba, ‘22 2, 337 
Todeas, 337 

Tomato and Cucumber-house, a, 70S, 
7SS 

and Strawberry blooms, fertilising, 

7‘2(t 

a new variety of, 3S3 
blooms, fertilising, 121 
Cherry, the, 288 
chutney, 399 

diseases, 3v2, 410, 422; Peronospora, 
382 ; single instance of, 8S2 
disease, the, 270 
Kvtra Karly Advance, 784 
flowers, artificial impregnation of, 007 
for market, 704, 712 
Gilbert'* Stir pa sue, 007 
Golden Queen, 712, 584 
green pickle, 399 
growing, for sale, 213 
house, arrangement of a, 470, 493 
leaves, cutting off, 314 ; turning yellow, 
3, S3, 399 
Mikado, 302 
notes, 270 

Perfection, 3S3 ; perfect form of, 3S3 
plants in pots, 20; potting, 030 ; raising, 
030 ; treatment of, 302, :S1 
preserve green, 407, 4-mj 
seed,saving, 439, 470 
seeds, sowing, 720 

training, cordon e. extension principle, 
270 

Trap Up, 147 

Tomatoes, 2n, 121, 283, “297, 311 
amateur's, 004 

American, 584 ; under glass, 584 
best method of raising the plants, 1>2 
ls*st varieties of, for open air, 1S2 
cool greenhouse for, 409 
cordon or single stem system of train¬ 
ing for, 007 
defoliating, 371 
during winter, 423 

early, 314 ; forcing, 177, 470, 407, 49!, 
504, 633 ; for market growing, 709 
for forcing. 504 ; pot culture of, 7:2 1 ; 

raising the plants, 530 
for pi<‘kles, 834 
for pickling, 283, .314 
for winter ami spring, 409, 712 
fresh, 234 
from cuttings, 270 
from seed, raising in winter, 493 
green, pickling, 407, 480 
growing, 090, 703, 720 
in a conservatory, 99, 121 
in a frame, growing, s 
in a greenhouse, 070, 090, 703, 720 
in a lean-to greenhouse, 719 
in pots, ‘223 

in the open air, 8, 13(1, 181 
in the open quarters, 373 
in winter, 607 

in winter, growing, for profit. 423 
lanky plants of, 250 
late ripening, 431 
loamy compost for, 005 
notes on, 157 
open air culture, 157 
outdoor, 529, 607 
pickling, 399 
planting, 195 
pot culture of, 314 
preserving, 399 
ripening, 459 
sowing, thinly, 605 
spiced, 399 
stew'ed, 413 
stopping, 852, 3G2, 234 
training, 314 
treatment of, 250, 272 
two crops of fruit on, 314 
under glass, growing, 637, 655 
watering, 410, 423 
Tom-tits, destroying, 510, 745 
Torenia Bailloni and Fourneri, 74 
Tous les mois, 127 
Tradescantia variegata, 71S 
zebrina, treatment of, 201 
Trap cage, a, 712 

Tree, a beautiful early flowering, 67 
grouping, effective, 679 
groups, composition of, 679; of out¬ 
lines, 679 

stems, wash for, 702, 711 


Trees and shrubs, choice, transplanting, 
414 ; evergreen, 10 ; for a gulden in a 
smoky district, 415 ; for a smoky dis¬ 
trict, 397 ; for shelter, 475 ; planting, 
723 ; pruning, 5<»1 ; watering the roots 
of, before transplanting, 414 
barked bv a rabbit, 721 
drooping in the woodland garden. 279 
for a smoky climate, 523 
in Paris, % 

large, in small gardens, 591 
newly-planted, mulching, 137 
on a chalky subsoil, 699, 713 
ornamental, planting, 279 
planting, digging holes for, 523 
plants under, 386, 431 
street, planting, 524 
Triehomanes, 150 
Colensoi, 170 
elongatum, 15o 
humile, 170 
radical is, 418 
reniforme, 170 
venosum, 171 
Triehopilia crispa, 347 
lepida, 347 

suavis, 22 ; plant and flowen if, 347 
tortilis, 347 
Trichopilias, 347 
Triteleia uniflora, 790 
Tritoma Uvaria, in 
Tritonias, 436 
Troj KPolum azureum, 70 
eanariense, 50 
for a window, 717 
Jarratti, during winter, 407 
speeiosiun, 360 ; in Staffordshire, 270 ; 
treatment of, 427, 444 
Tropsoolums for winter, 533 
tuberous-rooted, 390, 716 
Trumpet-flowers, 691 
Tuberoses, African, growing, 380 
height of, 428 
in the open air, 896 
treatment of, 4, 700 
Tulip, Mexico it, the, 681 
Tulips, 450, 012 
and Crocuses, 710 

early, pot of, for room d-vm-uf7 447 

for forcing, 432 

for room decoration, S 

for the open air, 633 

green-fly on, 676 

in pots, 3‘20 

management of, IS 2 

old gulden, 771 

single, in the open ground, 1G7, 182 
Turkeys and fowls, unhealthy, 117 
breeding, 433 
fattening, 793 
unhealthy, 26 

Turnip, American Strap-leaf, 99 
Chirk Castle Block Stone, 99 
culture, 98, 697 ; and selection of varie¬ 
ties, 98 

early white, 697 
Colden Ball, 5)9 

Jersey Lily, 98; description of, 99 
Oranye Jelly, 42.3 
Snowball, the, 99 

yellow fat purple-top Mont niayny, 467 
Turnips and their culture, 467 
best varieties of, 467 
bitter, 273 

early, in the season, 695 
forcing, 99 

lifting and storing, 467 
snails among*! . 
summer, 46, 


U 


fjRINE 


as manure, 131. 170 


weeping, quickest growing, 50^. * hampers of, 165 
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TTaleriawa Phu f 0 i. aurea, 20 s 

" Valerian garden, 268 
Greek, 268 

Vallota purpurea, 374 
treatment of, 306, 517, 731 
Vanda Amesiana, 444 
Kimbaiiana, 443 

tntavit, a u-ell-groun , 503 ; propagating 
and treatment of, 502 
tricolor, 380 

Varnishing a summer-house, 113 
Vegetable and flower-seeds, sowing, 22 
crops in a partially shaded warden, 83 ; 

profitable, 423 
seed, early sowing of, 8 
seeds,saving,449 
Vegetable Marrow, Bush, the. 231 
Jam, 297 

Vegetable Marrow's, 72, 89 
and outdoor Cucumbers, 270 
failing, 331 
for market, 214 
for winter, keeping, 384 

f growing, 8 

n winter, keeping, 399 
ripe, 21 

Vegetables, early, 73, 662 
for a shaded bed, 136, 147 
for a shaded border, 6% 
for a show% 177 
for show, 277 
fowl-manure for, 99 
fresh, 234 


Vegetables, manures for, 72 
methods of packing, 165 
on a river hank, 728 
packing, in hot weather, 167 
seasonable notes on, 93 
showing, 272 
soot for, 621 

standard, 71, 83, 111, 147, 175. 195. 271, 
313, 398, 423, 503 
under Apple trees, 723 
Ventilation of glass-houses, 117 
S erandah, glass-covered, a, ‘207 
Verhascum Chaixi, 701 
olympicum, 701 
phoenieeum, 701 
Thapsus and phlomoides, 701 
Verbascum*, 701 
Verbena, Purple King, 716 
Verbenas on a wire-trellis, 7<M 
Petunias. Heliotropes, Lobelias, and 
Coleuses, propagating, 36s 
Veronica Hendersom, 601, 703 
Traversi, 263, 334 
Veronicas, 230, 282, SCO, 716 
and Solaiturns, 342 
Viburnum, 511 
Vinca alba major, S 

minor fol. aurea and V. argon tea var., 
268 

to.iea, ft tie apeeinten of. 197 
Vincas, 197 
hardy, 143 
temperature for, 197 
tving the branches out horizontally, 
197 

Vine border, manure on a, 173 ; plants 
on a, 110 

borders, cropping, 129, 229, 299 
buds not breaking, 53 
failures, 366; causes of, 366 
for a greenhouse, 4*26 
growing, 264 
IIop-lea veil, the, 469 
in a cool greenhouse, 214 
in a ]K>t, 070 ; growing a, 517 
leaves, unhealthy, 277 
unsatisfactory, an, 695 
w ith a Rose and other plants, 567 
Vineries, use for, 47s 
uses of, 464 

Vinery, back wall of, covering, 673, 668 
liming back wall of a, 662 
plants in a, 438 
red-spider in a, 153 
uses of a, 697 

winter temperature of a. 5U4 
wooden pathway in a, 179, 198 
Vines, air roots on, 130, 146 
and other fruit-trees, over-burdened, 
264 

and paraffin-oil, 695, 710 

and Peach-trees, over-cropped, 264 

and Strawberries, in a cold greenhouse, 

278 

cleansing, 0s2 

disbudding, 30 

for a cold greenhouse, 707 

for late work, 374 

hardy ami ornamental, 469, 527 

in a glass covered way, 623 

in a north house, 623 

in a span-roofed house, plaining, 78 

in a vinery, cleansing, 697 

in bloom, KM 

in pots, 281 

late, 181, 191 ; pruning of, 110 
lifting, 495 

management of, 472, 464 
manure-water for, 762 ; and syringing, 

maim ring, 114 

mealy-bug on, destroying, 229, 371 
mildew on, 321, 328 
neglected, treatment of, 478 
not bearing at the bottom of the canes, 
300 

planting. 51, 452, 464, 623, 682 : loss of 
time in, 51; too thickly, 346, 426 
pruning and manuring, 5i7, 528 
pruning on the spur system, 578, 572 
scale on, 592 

stopping, ordinary practice in, 346 
syringing, 191 
temperature Tor, 191, 212 
thinning fruit on, 184 
treatment of, 11, 82, 130, 184, 582, 710, 
722 

Tuberoses, and other flowers together, 
344 

unfruitful, and air roots on, 153 
unhealthy, 328 
unsatisfactory, 322 
winter dressing of, 542 
Violas, 703 
and Pansies, 49, 454 
Violet, New Holland, 297 
Violets, 49, 510 
and Tree Mignonette, 428 
double-flowered, in boxes, 423 
failing, 16, 053 
in frames for winter, 263 
in pots, growing, 437 
Marie Louise, Neapolitan, and Comte 
de Brazza, 368 
notes on, 100,161, 198 
not flowering well, 410, 425 
red-spider amongst, 396, 410 
single, 640; and double, 132; blue, 
570 

succession of, 198, 210 
unsatisfactory, 200 
Virginian Creeper, 357, 713 
evergreen, 422 
Veitch’s, 422 

Virginian Creepers, propagation of, 338 
Viti9 heterophylla humulilolia, 469 


W 


WALLFLOWER, the, 49 
VV Wallflowers, 173, 312, 645 
dwarf, 206 
dving off, 300 
planting, 395, 41C 
seedling, &e., protecting, 312 
Walks, garden, formation and repairing 
of, 018 

Grass, and lawns, 724 
making and asphalting, 58 
material for, 66 
old, faulty, CIS 

Wall fruit-trees, labels for, 432 ; summer 
pruning of, 153 
trees, unfruitful, 113 
Walls, north and south, and north and 
south aspects, 213 

Walnut as a hedgerow tree, the, 530 
Walnuts not bearing, 36 
Wardian-ease. Ferns for a, 77, 127 
cases, testing of, 150 
filmy Ferns for, 150 
Hymenophyllunis for a, 112 
Warming a lean-to house by gas, 690 
Warrea Cyanea, 127 
Wash for Roses, 317 
for tree-stems, 511 
Washington! a filifera, 177 
Waste of fuel in small gardens, 687 
Water, a soaking of ; What is it V 261 
famine, a, 277 
haul, using, 152, 173 
laying on, for a garden, 410 
plants. 148, 155 

rain, large tanks for, 277 ; storing. 

Watercress grow ing, 670, 676 
Watering and airing plants, 497 
bedded-ont Pelargoniums, 209, 282 
pot plants, 294, 554 
Wax-flowers, or Honey-plants, 107 
twining the, 241 

Weeds and kitchen-garden refuse, 4**1 
as manure, 150, 150 
destroying, 29, 58, 702 
u a garden, 406, 530 
in a walk, destroying, 601 
in garden walks, 346 
in leaf-mould, 457 
on a lawn, 017 

on walks, 432 ; destroying, 492 
Weedy tennis-lawn, 492 
Weevils on Roses, 201 
Wei'jela (Diervilla) grand id or a, cut 

jlower* of, 397 
Weigelas, 397 

Wellingtonia, an unhealthy, 122 
White-fly, destruction of, 78, 518 
White Rock Cress, early flowering, 49 
Willow hedges, caterpillars on, 27s 
Windflower, blue winter, the, 617 
Windflowers, 49, 045 
alpine, 015 

Window-box, creeper for a, 708 
llvaoinths, Crocuses, Daffodils&r., in 
423 

plants for a, 370, 390 
Window-boxes in spring, 457 
case, filmy Ferns suitable for a, 698 
Daplines in a, 474 

gardeners, lnilbs for, 445 ; hints for, 499 
ledges, furnishing, 457 ; pretty ar¬ 
rangements for, 456 

plants, 329; for children, 681; preserv¬ 
ing, 313, 330 

plants for, 473; in summer, 728 
shrubs in, 48S, 545 
TropjHolum for a, 715 
wintering bedding Pelargoniums in a, 
405 

Windows, plants for, in winter, 471 
plants in, 242 

Winter dressing of Vines, 542 
glass-houses, pits, and frames in, 437 
moth and fruit-trees, 275 
plants, half-hardy, in, 435 
preparing for, 435, 535 
temperature of a vinery, 504 
treatment of climbers in a porch, 453 
Wirewonn and gas-lime, 393, 41‘2 
and paraffin-oil, 477 
in Carrots, 055 

Wire worms, destroying, 248, 294, 322 
in a kitchen garden, 036 
in Carrots, 605 
in gardens, destroying, 533 
Wire-wove roofing, 421 
Wistaria sinensis, 167 
treatment of a, 475 

Wood-ashes and coal-dust in a garden, 
533, 550 

Wooden-boxes v. flower pots, 67 
Woodland garden In summer, the, 279 
Woodlice and Mushrooms, 00 
destroying, 190, 452, 551 
in a conservatory, destroying, 589 
in a Fern case, 99 

in a fernery, destroying, 393, 411, 440 
in Cucumber-frames, 204 ; pits 214 
in gardens, 279 
Woodruffe, 199 
Woodsias, 048 
Woodwardia japonica, 303 
orientalis, 303 

radicans, 305, 363; a good specimen of, 
363 

Woodwardias, 363 
Worm-casts on a lawn, 492 
Worms at the roots of a Marechal Kiel 
Rose, 471 : a Rose how to destroy, 
148 

destroying, 152 
how to destroy, 155 
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Worms in a conserv atory bonier C8f» 
in leaf-mould, 103 
in fowls, 070 
in old gardens, 530, 540 
on a lawn, 050 
on lawns, 419 


X 

VERANTHEMTJM annuum, flowers 
■A. of, 517 


Y 


VARROW, lawns infested with, 395 
J- Yew, 10 

English, cattle eating, 090 700 
transplanting a, 400 
tree, large, moving a 080 
Yews, propagating, 355 
Yvtca filament om, 37, 007 
Yuccas, 87, 235 


Yuccas, moving, 132 
seedling, treatment of, 23*2 
suckers and cuttings of, 23 


Z 

(7EBRA plants, culture of, 2S5 
ZJ Zcnobia spoeiosa. 475 
A'lxccrino-shnot of, 475 


Zinc labels, indelible ink for, SIS *, ink to 
418 

Vessels, use of, 210 
Zinnia-seed, saving, 418 
Zinnias, double, growing 258 
Zizyphus Splna-C-hristi, 00 
Zygopetalum Macknyi, 593, (108 
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Cabbages, clubbed .. 8 Cyclamen culture.. .. 4 Holly hedge planting a.. 10 Pansies iu pots .. ,.4 Potatoes, good table .. 9 growing.8 

Camellias as hardy shrubs 10 Fernery, a neglected .. 4 Ivy on a stone wall .. 10 Peach blossoms, setting . 11 Poultry and rabbits .. 12 Tomatoes in the open air 8 

Carnation Souvenir do Fernery, management of, Lawn-teunis court, mak- Peas, Sweet, transplant- Questions and answers .. 11 Town garden, work in the 3 
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iloworing.. .. 8 ment of .. ..4 Lily, Torch (Tritoma (Vinca alba major) .. 8 Rosea from cuttings, pro- tion.8 
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Coal, anthracit-% v. coke 7 shrubs for a shady spot 9 ing.8 house .5 Roses, Tea, for a south Vegetable seed-sowing, 

Conifers, Ac., transplant- Flower sucila, germinating 7 Nurserymen, a hint to .. 7 Plants, pot. peat litter bonier .fi early .8 

ing : . .. .. .. 10 Flower seeds, two year- Orchid growing in tho manure for .. .. 3 Roses, the most fragrant 5 Vines, treatment of .. 11 
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MIX ED CROPPING. 
Many are the queries 
asked as to whether 
fruit and flowers, or 
fruit and vegetables, 
can bo grown together. 
This is, doubtless, 
caused by many fail¬ 
ures arising from im¬ 
perfect knowledge of 
the sort of crops to 
bring into such close 
contact, rather than 
fromany real difficulty 
in making mixed crop- 
pingequally successful 
to that of growing each 
kind entirely isolated 
from others ; in fact, 
some crops are de¬ 
cidedly benefited by 
partial shade, shelter 
from rough gales, &c., 
so that by continuing 
their culture one may 
gain tho maximum of 
results, but it takes a 
good deal of prac- 
\ ticc to determine 
r all these points. I 
will briefly detail 
a few successful 
methods of mixed 
outdoor cropping 
^ that have lately 
5^ come under my 
notice in the 
hope that 
. they may 
prove ser- 


smothered in littery manure and yielding ex¬ 
cellent results. Globe Artichokes also do ex¬ 
ceptionally well—in fact, I may say that all 
crops that de not require the soil to be deeply 
dug once or twice a-year, but that when oneo 
planted serve at least a term of years ; while in 
fruits for mixed cropping, bush fruits of all 
kinds can be most successfully grown with the 
larger kinds of fruits, provided the latter are 
guarded from being robbed too much at the 
root by the bush fruits. It is crowding that is 
the bane of mixed cropping, for if two crops are 
put on to any given space that is only large 
enough to support one, it becomes only a ques¬ 
tion of time, and the strongest rooting will 
surely destroy the weaker one. Give space to 
each crop to attain full perfection, and in¬ 
numerable combinations of crops may be success¬ 
fully grown together, not only of fruits and 
vegetables, but of fruits and flowers as well, 
and in this latter lies a great future for horti¬ 
culturists to turn to account. 

Gosport , Hants. J. Groom. 


tions, but who may bo in any doubt as 
to how to proceed. In the first place, the 
fruits to be planted must be of kinds per¬ 
fectly hardy in the locality they are planted in, 
for it is simply a waste of labour and means 
trying to grow any kind of fruit out-of-doors 
that really needs a glass roof over it to bring it 
to perfection ; therefore, before planting be sure 
that the kinds of fruit you select do not only 
grow and fruit in ; 
also that the fruit 
able value. 


your immediate locality, but 
; ripens and attains a market- 
Then, if mixed cropping is intended, 
rows of fruit-trees at least double 
from row to row that you would 
rmediate crop was intended to be 
taken—for instance, if bush fruit-trees were 
planted, instead of 10 feet from row to row, let 
them be at 20 feet apart and 10 feet iu the row, 
but always have a good space kept quite clear 
of crons on both sides of the trees ; if 5 feet is 
left clear on each side this will leave 10 feet 
for cropping, and if this is kept well enriched 
for tho crops, the fruit-trees will get a deal of 
benefit from it, as the feeding roots will 
always be able to find plenty of nutriment. 
Supposing the rows of trees run from north to 
south, so that the sun’s rays are intercepted 
from the intermediate crops for but a short 
period of the day, almost any kind of vegetable 
crop might be grown with every chance of 
success, and in localities where the wind is as 
trying to tender vegetation as it is on the sea- 
coast, it will bo found that the trees not only 
shelter one another, but materially guard the 
intermediate crops. I lately saw a large 
market garden where rows of Apple-trees were 
planted at 30 feet apart, the intervening space 
being tilled with Asparagus beds, and another 
plot with Rhubarb roots, the latter being 


Striking: Carnations —My plan of strik¬ 
ing cuttings of these plants is, I find, simple and 
effective. I take the cuttings about the second 
week in August, cutting them close below a 
joint; peel away the two bottom leaves, and cut 
the next pair above them close off, trim the 
heads in the usual way, and plant in light soil 
in a box about 4 inches deep ; stand the box out- 
of doors in the shade, and if the weather he dry 


water occasionally. In October plant out - ; 
most, if not all, will by this time have made 
roots. It is best to take them out with a small 
ball of earth to ensure not breaking the roots. 
Last year I struck every cutting out of about 
six dozen thus treated. ~ 


Carnations arc very 
hardy, and the less they are coddled tho better 
they thrive.—A. G. Butler. 

6352. — Making: a lawn-tennis court — 
The surface of the ground should be well worked 
over, and made quite level ou the top by clear - 


the top by clear- 
w _ that may appear. 

You do not say whether you are going to sow 
Grass seeds or lay turf down. If seeds aro sown, 
the end of March or beginning of April will be 
soon enough to do so ; but turf may be laid 
down at any time, or so soon as the ground is 
made ready. If done at once 


you could use the 
court in tho coming summer. The dimensions 
of the court should bo 7>S feet in length, and 
36 feet in width. This is a full-sized court; but 
you must allow more room at each end to play 
from and at each sido to fix your net.—H. J. 
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THB COMING WHHK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from March 
2nd to March 9 th. 

Shifted on young Fuchsia* from 8-in ah to 5-lnch pot*. 
The plant* will not be allowed to get pot-boand till they 
are in the siza I intend them to flower In. This i* impor¬ 
tant. As soon as the root* begin to ooil round the side* of 
the pots, flower buds form at the ends of the shoots, and 
it is not easy to foroe growth afterwards. Potted Dahlias 
from thumbs, in whloh the cutting* were rooted into 
4^-lnch pots. I am going in largely for Caotus Dahlias of 
various colours for grouping in the borders. Sowed 
Stooks, Asters, Zinnias, ho., in gentle heat. Shall prlok 
them off into frames a* soon a* large enough to get them 
robust. I am growing selected oolours Instead of th* usual 
assortments made up in the German oolleotiona. Many 
of the oolours in both Asters and Stooks as usually sold in 
oolleotiona are ineffective, and seem to have been added to 
inarease the number and add to the oost. Prioked off 
seedlings of Lobelia ‘fulgens. I want to get them strong 
to plant early in May. Looked over the rockery, cutting off 
dead foliage and adding a little top-dressing of peat, leaf- 
mould, and sharp sand. This will Invigorate the rising 
growth of the plant*. Renewed labels where neoessary, 
a* a oolieotlon of plants unnamed, or names illegible, is 
laoking in interest. Sowed seeds of choioe hardy Primulas 
for early winter blooming. Potted herbaceous Calceolarias 
Into flowering sizes, mostly 7-inoh and 8-inoh pots. They 
are now standing on a bed of ashes in a oool house. 
Stirred the surface soil among hardy border plants 
generally. This checks the seedling weeds In their early 
stages, and enoourages the growth of the plants, and slugs, 
snails, and other vermin, dislike arawling over a fre¬ 
quently stirred soil. Nothing banishes slugs easier than a 
frequent use of the hoe. Finished putting the protecting 
nets on wall trees, and removed the greater part of the 
protection from Figs on walls. A few sprays of dry Fern 
are left for the present; but these will be removed in the 
course of a few days, and the trees will then be pruned 
and trained. Trees in late Peaoh-house are nioely in 
blossom, and on line days the bees from a neighbour’s 
apiary are busy among the flowers. In addition to the help 
they render, 1 generally go over the trees about noon 
eaah day and give the trellis at intervals, as I move along 
Ine house, a smart tap to distribute the pollen of the blos¬ 
soms. Put in a lot of cuttings of Coleus for growing in pots. 
Made up a hotbed for striking Alternanthera, Irestne, 
Lobelias, dco. There is leas labour in the hotbed system 
than in growing them in pots, and the plant* are quite 
as good—in fact, better in a general way, ani they will lift 
with little balls. Thinned early Grapes as fast as they are 
ready—pinohing lateral growth when small, and tying 
down any refraotory shoot whioh would not readily yield 
Itself to the operation when last gone over. Fumigated the 
Rose-house on two successive evenings, as I had notioed a 
few green-flies were present on the young shoots, and 
clinging here and there in the swelling buds. I suppose it 
is next to Impossible to have perfectly clean Roses without 
taking measures of this kind, and a stitch in time saves 
more than the proverbial nine. Repotted foliage plants 
in stove, including Marantas, Dieffenbaohia*, C alodiums, 
Ac. I find the last named family are more vigorous and 
make shorter foliage when potted ohlefly in rough loam with 
someold cow-manure to enrioh it, or old stable-manure, if in 
a sweet, mellow condition, will do as well Soared Onions, 
Parsnip*, Carrots, Salsafy, Turnipi, Brussels Sprouts, and 
Waloheren Cauliflowers. Planted more early Potatoes. 
There Is nothing for general utility, take it altogether, 
better than Myatfs Prolific. Sowed Hundredfold, Hunting- 
donian, and Dr. McLean Peas. Planted Green Windsor 
Beans. Planted French Beans in a warm pit to succeed 
those forced in pots in Peaoh-houses, Vineries, Ao. Potted 
off Tomatoes. Top-dressed plants in pots whloh are now 
setting their fruits, going over them on fine days with the 
oamel’s-hair pencil to asast the fertilisation of the blossom. 
Sowed Oelary in pans ; the bulk of the plants raised now 
are red kinds. The only white I am growing is Inoom- 
I so liable to 


parable, a dwarf, robust variety, not < 


bolt 


prematurely a* some of the taller kinds. A good red is 
Carter’s Incomparable Crimson. It is important that the 
seeds be obtained from a good source. Sowed Carter’s 
Giant Cos Lettuce. Planted out plants raised in heat 
under the shelter of a movable frame. The latter will be 
moved on to other work when the Lettuoe plants can do 
without its friendly shelter. Placed warm sou to the stem* 
of Potatoes in frames. 


Stove. 

Aristoloohlas.— Amateurs who have oonvenlenoe for 
growing warm stove plants, and happen to have a liking 
for curious interesting flowers, oannot do better than 
cultivate Aristoloohlas, for their flowers are amongst the 
most singular of all vegetable forms. In addition to the 
distinct appearance of their flowers, Aristolochias have the 
still further merit of being easily grown, and when the 
plants get the treatment they require they are certain 
bloomers. They are also rapid growers, and soon attain 
else enough to admit of the plants being seen in their true 
character. The principal essential to suooess in the culti¬ 
vation of the plants is a warm stove temperature, without 
whioh Aristolochias, coming a* they mostly do from the 
warmest countries of the eastern and western hemispheres, 
as a matter of oourse, will not do well. Plenty of moisture 
to the root* during the summer is also neoessary. A light 
position in the house they oooupy is likewise indispensable 
to induce the plants to produce the full amount of bloom ; 
in the absence of this, with them as with many other free- 
growing things, there is a disposition to run too muoh 
into leaf growth. The genus oontatns a comparatively 
large number of species ; but it is well for the oultivator 
to confine himself to a very few of the beet marked kinds. 
Those who are acquainted with A. Sipho, a North American 
species that will live out-of-doors when trained to a wall, 
may form some idea what the flowers of the tender kinds 
are like in respeot to form ; but the flowers of A. Sipho are 
insignificant in size and are devoid of the exquisite net¬ 
work of deep-blue or purple oolour whioh covers muoh of 
the flowers in the best of the tender species, such as A. 
gigas, A. ornlthocephala, and the more recently introduced 
A. floribunda. The plants are mostly summer bloomers, 
that keep on producing their flowers in succession from 
the base of the leaves a* the 'shoots extend. [4 have gone 

Digitized by 


somewhat into detail in respeot to the oharaoter and 
appearance of the plants as they are by no means common 
Mia not so well known amongst amateurs a* they deserve 
to be. Plants that were struck from cuttings last spring, 
and have been liberally treated in the matter of heat and 
root-room, will now be in 8 inch or 10-inch pots; they 
Should shortly be moved to those they are meant to flower 
in. Tne strong-growing sorts should have 16 inoh or 
18-lnch pot*; fresh turfy loam, with some rotten manure 
and sand added, is suitable material to grow them in. 
They make root* so fast when the conditions under whioh 
they are grown are favourable that a large shift like this 
may be given without danger. The plants will do either 
trained to the rafters, round a pillar, or over a path ; in 
the latter way the flowers show to advantage. As soon as 
the potting is completed the shoot* should be trained in 
the position they are to cooupy. For some weeks after 
the plants are moved do not give water so freely as to 
make the soil too wet. When top and root-growth have 
got into full motion copious waterings will be required at 
short intervals. 8yrings overhead each afternoon. A 
little shade will be required in bright weather. The best 
large species to grow are A. ornlthooephala and A. gigs*. 

A. floribunda Is a smaller grower that oan be grown 
a* a bush-shaped specimen. The flowers of this fine kind 
are, like the plant, muoh smaller than those of the two 
species previously named, but they are produced in quan¬ 
tity and are beautifully marked. It does not require so 
much put room as the stronger growers. 

Perns. 

Whatever has to be done in repotting Ferns should now 
be carried out, as the plants will, in the case of most kinds, 
shortly begin to grow, after whioh, even if the roots are no 
more disturbed than is unavoidable in the removal 
of the old drainage material from the bottoms of the balls, 
it causes the fronds that happen to be in the oourse of 
formation to be deformed. In repotting Ferns there should 
be no further Interference with the roots than taking the 
old drainage material in question away. The loosening of 
the root* at the time of repotting that lay olosely packed 
round the outside* of the balls of Ferns and other pot 

S ants, that is sometimes advised as the right oourse to 
llow, is as great a mistake as cm well be committed. 
When the system of loose potting that used to be praotised 
was followed there might be some plea for loosoning the 
ball, with a view to prevent the water given afterwards 
passing off through the new soil, and thus leaving the roots 
ary ; but now, when the necessity for making the new soil 
as solid as that of whloh the ball is composed is generally 
acknowledged, the breakage that is inseparable from loosen¬ 
ing the roots does muoh injury without any objeot. 8incsthe 
baneflolal effeots that follow the use of manure-water have 
been proved there is much less reason for giving the plants 
suoh large pots as formerly, when they had nothing to 
sustain them exoept the soil in whloh they were grown. 
This applies to the Tree speoies as well as the low-growing 
kinds. Where peat of moderately light texture oan be had 
it is the best for far the greater number of the species of 
Ferns; if this is not available ordinary loam, mixed with 
some thoroughly decomposed leaf-mould, may be used, 
adding some sand and broken potsherds, charcoal, or coal 
oinders, broken to the size of horee Beans (any of these 
materials will answer); the coal-oinders are as good as any, 
and they are usually the most easy to come at. As already 
intimated, the new soil should be pressed so a* to make it 
dose and firm in the pots. See that the drainage io all 
oases is sufficient, and that it is secured by a layer of Sphag¬ 
num or fibrous matter out of the potting material against the 
soil getting washed down into it by the water that the plant* 
require so muoh of during their season of active growth. 

Propaffatlnsr Ferns. — The kinds that produoe 
creeping stems, like most of the DavalUas, Polypodiums, 
and others of similar habit, may be increased by division. 
Each piece of creeping stem that is intended to form a 
plant must have a sufficient quantity of living, active 
roots attached to it; without these failure is almost sure 
to follow. The larger the piece* thus divided are the less 
time they will take to form good-sized plants. Wide, 
shallow pans are more suitable for these creeping Ferns 
than ordinary pots. 

Propagation by division of the crowns. -Most 
of the species of Ferns that consist of a number of crowns, 
suoh as the Adiantums, and others of like habit of growth, 
can be increased by division of the crowns; each crown, or 
pieoe consisting of several orowns, must have a good portion 
of roots attached. When propagation is carried out in this 
manner it is neoessary to shake the soil away from the 
roots, after whioh the division oan more readily be effected. 
An ordinary knife is the best implement to divide the plant* 
with that are to be broken up in this way. Pots only a 
little larger than will admit the roots, with a moderate 
amount of sand, will be large enough. When Ferns are 
propagated in this manner the plants should be kept a 
little warmer, and the atmosphere should be oloeer and 
moderately humid for a few weeks, until the roots, as well 
as the top growth, have had time to make some progress. 

Glelchenlas.—These most beautiful Ferns are some¬ 
what exceptional in their requirements when they are to be 
propagated, Inasmuch that the oreeplng stems must not 
be divided into nearly suoh small pieoes as other Ferns of 
like habit will bear. When specimens of any of the speoies 
get too large—say when they are in pot* 16 inches or 
18 inches in diameter—they should not be made into more 
than eight or ten. If separated into pieoes as smalt a* 
others of the oreeping kinds the ohanoes are that the whole 
will die. In other respects these very distinct Ferns require 
the same treatment that answers for others that want a 
little more warmth than an ordinary greenhouse affords, 
but that do not require stove heat. There is one thing that 
the oultivator should bear in mind—Gleiohenias do not like 
syringing overhead. Thomas Baikis. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Hardy annuals may be sown shortly; but do not be 
tempted by a genial day or two to oommlt the seeds to the 
land till It has been got into a proper condition to receive 
them with the surface well pulverised. Failure* of seeds 
often arise from over haste to be doing. Annual* are very 
nice for filling up vacancies in the mixed border, and I 
have seen very pretty masse* where a number of specie* 
have been mixed together and sown thinly. Most of the 
best annual* will transplant if the work is done In showery 


weather or in the evening, and the little plants shaded 
for a few days by »ticking a few evergreen branches among 
them. The following are useful sorts for sowing now in 
the open border: Poppies, Mignonette in abundance, 
Codettas in great variety, Cornflowers, Sweet Pea*, Sun¬ 
flowers, Nasturtiums, Tom Thumb in variety, Canary 
Creepers for olimbing, Candytufts in variety, including 
the new hybrid white spiral, Linum grandiflorum rubrum 
(searlet Flax), Larkspurs, Virginian Stook, Saponaria 
(pink), Nemopbila (various), Clarkia (various). Sow Marvel 
of Peru in heat; also Phlox Drammondi. These have 
branched off into muoh variety, including several new 
forms with notched or fimbriated flowers. Sow Lobelias, 
Petunias, and Ageratums In heat, and do not forget to 
obtain seeds of a few ornamental Grasses to mix in a out 
state with the flowers. Agrostis nebulosa, Anthoxanthum 
gracilis, Eragroitis elegan*. Lagurus o vatu8, Hordeum 
jubatum, and Pennisetum longtstylum, will give a nios 
selection. Seeds of Auricula, Polyanthus, and the hardy 
Primrose may be sown now. No garden is furnished with¬ 
out these are plentiful for spring blooming. Plant hardy 
climbers for oovering naked walls and buildings. The 
white variety of Clematis Jaokmanl is a desirable plant. 
The Banksian Roses are also exoellent wall plant* if not 
over pruned. Toe pruning should be done Immediately 
after flowering, not before, as with the majority of Roses. 
For a north aspeot plant the Virginian Creepers, of whioh 
Veltoh’s variety is the best, and the many beautful 
Ivies; of the large-leaved sorts, rogneriana is very 
effective. Emerald Gem is the beet of the green-leaved 
kinds for oovering a wall quickly. The site should 
be well prepared before planting, and manured if neoes¬ 
sary. Cut baek Ivy on walls so a* to get a new growth 
early in summer. If the cutting be delayed much after, 
the walls have a bare aspect long into J une. Some or the 
new Maples are pretty for giving variety In th* front of 
shrubberies, and they are quite hardy in most places Tne 
Tulip-tree, the Plane, the Scarlet Ilnrse-Oheetnut, Paul'* 
double Soarlet Thorn, and the Malden-halr-tree, are 
desirable subjects for the lawn. Spire* arisfolia are 
meritorious shrubs. The hotbed will now have a busy 
time in propagating bedding plant*. As fast a* the 
cuttings of the various things are rooted, move them into 
a oooler house or pit to harden them a little preparatory to 
potting off. 

Fruit Garden. 

The canes of young Vines should be bent down before 
starting to induce the young eyes or buds to break legu- 
larly all along their length. Old Vines do not re inire this. 
Any young snoot that seems disinclined to start may be 
roused from its lethargic condition by giving the cane a 
good twisting. Vines in blossom must have a regular 
temperature at night of not less than 60 deg*, to 65 digs ; 
the lowest point named will be reaobed in the morning. 
Avoid cold draught* in ventilating. It is best to meet th) 
rising temperature in giving air, not to wait till the houee 
is steaming hot and then chill the undergrowth by letting 
in a rush of cold air. Front air will scarcely be 
needed yet In fruit forcing - houses. Make sure the 
inside borders of all fruit houses are in a moisi oonditiou. 
Dryness at the root is the fertile cause of red-spider. 
Peach borders especially should be carefully examined 
where any doubt exists. As a rule. Peach borders are 
kept dry when the fruit ripens, and unless this is oorreoted 
in autumn, there may be diffloolty with the buds setting. 
I hear complaints of the setting of early Peachej in 
consequence of the wood not ripening up well last 
summer, owing to the ungeni.il weather. Late houses are 
better io thi-i respeot, the autumn having been dry and fine. 
Stop the shoots of Figs under glass when five leaves have 
been made. Keep the growth thin, and give liquid- 
manure to trees in pots. In all oases the chili should be 
takeu off the water before using it, as tne young fruit* 
may fall if any sudden chill is given. Protect fruit-tree 
blossoms on waits. Aprioots and Peaches will soon be 
expanding their blossoms. Those who have no particular 
fancy of their own in the matter of protecting will find a 
double thickness of fishing-nets stretched away from the 
wall on poles, so as to give room to get behind to examine 
and attend to the trees, as effective as anything, and 
netting is cheap enough, and it will com* in later in the 
season for protecting the Strawberry beds and other hardy 
fruits. Keep Strawberry beds free from weeds, and if not 
yet mulched, stir the surface between the rows on a fine 
day, and apply a good dressing of stable-manure. Young 
plants set out In autumn may nave the soil pressed round 
the orowns with the foot before applying the mulohing. 
Strawberries do best in a firm soil. Give liquid-manure 
to Strawberries in pot* awelliogoff their fruit under glass. 
I like Clay’s fertiliser for this purpose, putting a little 
Into each pot and stirring it well. An ounce in 4 gallon* 
of water, if given at every watering, will tell its own tale. 
It is advisable to keep baok a considerable number of 
Strawberries in pots for fruiting early in June. There 
Is often a break in the supply where this is no. done, 
especially in a backward spring, though this difflunity 
may be got over by having an early border covered with 
frames, and giving the same attention in watering at If 
the plants were in forcing. It is time the pruning of all 
hardy fruits, excepting Figs, was finished. If there is a 
lack of oatklns on Filhsrt bushes, this defect may be made 
good by outting branches from the common Wood Nut. 

Vegetable Garden. 

There is no advantage in striving to sow any crops on 
a particular day unless the land is in oondition to receive 
the seeds; but the earlier in the month the main crop of 
Onions is got in the better, as to obtain fine bulbs a long 
season of growth is necessary. Do not bury the seeds 
too deeply. Half an inoh is quite enough. Make the land 
firm before sowing, and tread the seeds in afterwards. 
Soot and salt forms a useful dressing for land subjeot to 
maggots ; but the latter should not exoeed half a pound 
per square yard, and should be sown evenly over the land, 
and raked in in the course of the preparatory work. 
Nitrate of soda is a very useful application also. Sow 
Asparagus seeds in drills to raise plants for future use, 
or the seeds may be sown in the position the rows are 
to occupy, and the young plants singled out during early 
summer. If neoessary, the thinning may be used to make 
other rows or beds; but as a rule, all things being equal, 
the removed plant* do the best. Make suoceesional 
sowings of Peas and Beans. Of the former the Morrows 
are the most usefuL There ars not many better Peas for 
present planting Mum Huntirgdonian, whloh is simply an 
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i mproved variety of Champion of England. Fill any spare 
pit or frame with manure to create warmth for a crop 
of French Beans in June. Sow Brussels Sprouts for early 
crop; also Cottager's Kale, and Drumhead Savoy Cab¬ 
bages ; a few seeds of Veitch's Autumn Giant and Wal- 
cheren Cauliflowers may be sown on the warm border for 
succession. Tie the leaves over the hearts of Broccoli, turn¬ 
ing in to shelter them from frost, and run a bit of matting 
closely round the hearts of early Cabbages to encourage 
early hearting. Plant Horse-radish in rows 2 feet arnrt 
by making holes with a crowbar 15 inohes deep, and fill 
up the holes with rich light compost. Peas and Beans 
raised under glass should be planted out in suitable 
weather. Place sticks to the former when set out for shelter, 
and stick a few evergreen branches among the Beans to 
break the cold winds. A good deal of the success of this 
crop will depend upon the judicious hardening of the 

g iants before planting out. Make new plantations of 
ea Kale with root cuttings. Set in rows 16 inches to 
IS inches apart, and a foot between the cuttings. 

E Hobday. 


is to surronnd the pillar with galvanised 
wire-netting of rather a small mesh, leaving 
a little space between the pillar and the 
wire, which must be filled with Sphag¬ 
num Moss and peat, packed in firmly. When 
well saturated with moisture, prick into the soil 
all round in a regular manner pieces of such 
kinds as atroviridis, Martensi formosa, and 
stolonifera, &c. ; these will require pegging 
into the soil from time to time, so as to keep 
them from spreading too much. They will soon 
present a very pleasing appearance, much differ¬ 
ent from that of the bare iron pillars. Only 
one kind should be used on the same column, 
as in this way a muoh better effect is obtained 
than when several species are planted together. 
The one great requisite for such specimens is 
an abundant and regular supply of water, also 
sprinkling with the syringe during warm 
weather. Elegant specimens of a pyramidal 
shape can also be grown in a similar manner 
on a double wire-trellis, fastening the base to 
the outside of the pot, and packing the soil and 
Moss between the wires, thus leaving the centre 
hollow. An upright stake should be placed in 
the middle, round which the top portion of the 
pyramid is to be fastened, and then the pieces 
of Selaginellas are to be pricked in as before- 
mentioned in this manner. Pyramids of any 
size can be formed, and they have a free and 
elegant appearance in the plant stove or fernery, 
and are extremely telling as exhibition speci¬ 
mens. There is a scandent species commonly 
known as cassia arborea and laevigata, but which 
is said more correctly to be YVildenovei. It 
forms a beautiful object upon a back wall in a 
Bhady place, as it produces large, broad fron- 
dules of vivid, iridescent blue, and the deeper 
the shade the more intense is the colour. I 
have also tried this upon the pyramidal system, 
but never succeeded sufficiently well to please 
myself, as I could not get it to hide the struc¬ 
ture on account of the branches being some¬ 
what distant, otherwise it presents a charming 
appearance when so treated. Again, there are 
species which produce roots only from the base 
of the stem; their growth is erect, and they 
assume a more shrubby habit. These should 
be grown in pots and treated similar to Ferns, 
the only difference required in their treatment 
from the other kinds being the addition of some 
loam to the soil. In this group the following 
species are remarkable for their beauty : ery- 
thropus, filicina, africana, grandis, caulescens 
and its varieties, Lyalli, and others. Of the 
plants of the rosulate group, which have an erect 
stem and fasciculate growth, and which should 
be grown as single specimens, as they form 
beautiful rosette-like plants, lepidophylla may 
be named as worthy of culture. This is popu¬ 
larly known as the Resurrection Plant, owing 
to its habit when dry of rolling its frondules 
inwards, the whole forming a hard ball, but 
readily expands again when placed in water 
long after the plant is dead. I believe all the 
species of this group have the same property. 
Other distinct kinds of this set are involvens, 
convoluta, pilifera, and cuspidata. Although it 
must be said that the growing of the Selaginella 
as a pyramid is uncommon, yet we do occasion¬ 
ally see specimens that show great skill in this 
method of culture. The grand Selaginellas 
exhibited occasionally by Mr. Wright, of Devon- 
hurst Gardens, Chiswick, one of whose speci¬ 
mens is represented in the accompanying illus¬ 
tration, show what beautiful plants they are 
when properly treated. W. 


INDOOR PLANTS, 


CULTURE OF SELAGINELLAS. 

Will you please tell me how to grow 
these lovely plants well for various purposes, 
and especially as single specimens ? I have 
plenty of glasshouse accommodation, and do not 
mind trouble if I can do them well. I should 
be glad also to know the names of some of the 
most useful kinds?— Club Moss. 

*** Selaginellas may be grouped into several 
sections for horticultural purposes. Some trail 
along the ground; these, instead of simply 
being represented in a house by an ugly panful, 
might be utilised for surfacing the otherwise 
bare pots of such plants as Palms, Tree Ferns, 
or, indeed, anything which rises upon a single 
stem and does not hide the surface of the pot 
with its own foliage. In this manner quite a 
large collection might be grown, and thus 
treated would [afford infinitely more pleasure 


Work In tbe Town Garden. 

Stocks are still among the sweetest and best, if not quite 
the gayest, of all half-hardy annuals, and, as they succeed 
quite as well in a town as in the country, they should be 
cultivated in every garden. Tho finest Stocks I ever grew 
were produced in the heart of one of 
the Bmokieat parts of London and I . 

have never seen anything to equal them 
since. The German or Ten-week varie- 
ties, not having to be preserved through I 

the winter, are more easily managed in 
towns than any of the biennial kinds, ; i 
and, though not quite so large and fine Alb 
os the lattsr, are, when of a good strain 
and well grown, remarkably handsome. K., 

Seed should be sown without delay ; 
scatter it thinly on a rather finely-sifted 
surfaoe of light, rich, sandy soil, such 
as a mixture of loam, leaf-soil, and sand, 
barely covering the seeds with a dusting 
of fine soil. Be sure to drain the boxes 
or pans extra well, and as soon as the 
plants are up keep them close to the py/tfT 
glass, or they will become'drawn and 
weak, even if they do not damp or W .TtilrOTt 
shank off altogether. There is plenty 
of time for Asters yet; but Stocks 
require a longer season of growth. iXttpW'VTOM 
Seeds of Verbenas should also be sown 
at once ; seedlings always grow much fjvf£ 

more strongly and bloom more freely \ jEPjJpiaAm 
than plants raised from cuttings, and, 
besides, it Is almost impossible to S fifflSWSMM 
preserve a stock of these plants 
throughout the winter in a smoky ^ 

town. These may be had in different 
colours, if desired ; but, as they never 
come very true, it is just as well to 
have the mixed hybrids, and, after all, 
mixed beds have a charming appear- 
ance. Another very difficult subject .J gjBSBgB 
to keep through the winter is the 
Lobelia, and this also is easily raised 
from seed, whioh should be sown at 
once ; but, like the last, seedlings vary 
a good deal, and cannot therefore be 
depended upon for carpet bedding, 
though they are very useful for other 
purposes. Single Petunias of a good 
strain are unsurpassed as bedding 
plants, and to obtain strong examples 
by the end of May seed should be sown 
at onoe. A few hardy annuals may 
now be sown in the open border, 
though, as the spring is always later 
in tho town than the country, there is 
time enough. The most useful of all 
annuals for the town garden are Corn- jSBBBRSS 
flowers, annual Chrysanthemums, and g 

Marigolds, though many others, as 
Mignonette, Virginian Stock, Lark- 
spurs, Lupines, Indian Pinks, Godetiae, 

&c., succeed more or less well according 
to circumstances. Sunflowers are always 
gay and welcome, and should nob be 
forgotten. Sow, also, some single 
Dahlia seed in a gentle heat. 

6897. -Uses of rabbit-manure. Specimen Selaginella grown in tree form. Engraved from a photograph. 
—This Is very good if not used in quan¬ 
tity when new to delicate subjects. 

For Roses and strong growing perennials it can be used 
with effeot as a winter mulching. Also for fruit-trees, 

Strawberries, Raspberries, &o., it can be applied as a surface 
dressing. When dug in for Cabbage, &c. f it is very good, 
and may be freely used in quantity for such kinds as 
Cauliflowers, Savoys, Ac.— A. Swkst. 

6899.— Sawdust as a fertiliser. 


than by the old system. Again, these kinds 
make excellent edgings to walks in the stove 
and fernery. This system, I am aware, is 
adopted in some places, but it is not nearly 
so general as it should be. A few 
kinds well adapted for this purpose are 
Kraussiana and its golden and white variegated 
forms, apus and brasiliensis, both of whioh 
require to be occasionally pressed close to the 
soil to preserve a close growth, and also 
should not be subjected to much drip. Other 
kinds are Ludoviciana, delicatissima, sarmen* 
tosa, and serpens. The latter changes to silvery- 
white towards evening, but assumes its normal 
bright-green again in the morning. Uncinata 
(better Known, perhaps, as ctesia) when grown in 
the shade assumes a beautiful metallic-blue hue. 
For the greenhouse, used in a similar way, the 
following kinds are available: Helvetica and 
denticul&ta, as well as Kraussiana and its 
varieties. Many other kinds are available 
for clothing the bare, ugly pillars which 
support the roof, converting them into beau¬ 
tiful columns of verdure. The plan I adopt 


6989.—Treatment of the Arum Lily 
(Richardia).—You can repot your Lilies at 
once, using a compost of sandy loam and a little 
well-decayed manure. Do not overdrain the 
pots, as they will require all the moisture they 
can get whilst growing. Cut away all dead 
leaves, &c., at once, and take care the new 
growth is not injured. If they are for room 
decoration see that they do not stand in a draught, 


-- -There is nothing 

more detrimental to vegetable life than sawdust. The 
only ways In which it can be utilised are either to saturate 
it with liquid-manure, or burn it and use the ashes. I 
should be sorry to try the first plan with anything rare or 
delioate.—Rsv. E. Pknwainb, Wettings. 

-This is out of the question entirely. Never use it 

in a garden In any form ; it breeds Fungus, nnd has no 
valuable quality. Shavings of wood are equally hurtful. 
The only way to utilise such being to burn them, and 
scatter the ashes over Onion beds, Carrot, Turnip, and 
seed beds generally.— A. Swest. 

6949 —Peat litter manure for pot plants.— This 
manure may safely be used for pot plants which require 
manure, when it has been laid up and become sweet. 
Fungus sometimes forms in it; but fermentation and in¬ 
termixing kills everything that is likely to be injurious.— 

-This material is excellent for all olasses of soft- 

wooded plants, such as Fuohsias, Gloxinias, Geraniums, 
Begonias, Cinerarias, &o., and for such stove foliage plants 
as Caladiums and Begonias. I also use it for Carnations in 
pots, and it answers admirably.—J.’D. B. 
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sandy peat, with a layer of sand on the top, and 
plunge the pots, when the cuttings are all in¬ 
serted, in a bottom-heat of 85 degs., and they 
will soon form roots, and may then be potted 
into single pots ; or the cuttings may be huger, 
and be inserted singly in thumb pots ; but the 
bottom-hoat is essential, and the ripening of the 
wood first is important.—E. H. 

-These plants are readily propagated from 

eyes. Cut the stems clean through under each eye 
with a sharp knife, and leave about an inch of 
stem above each eye. Plant them half their 
depth—that is, the part containing the eye 
should be buried to half its depth in the soil, 
which should be of a light sandy nature, three 
parts loam and one part peat. They must be 
plunged in bottom-heat in a propagating house, 
but do not water much at first. Eaoh plant 
will give one good head of floral bracts.— 
J. D. E. 


A NEGLECTED FERNERY. 

“ B. Markham, Doncaster,” says he has just 
come into a nice little property, with glass¬ 
houses, which have been much neglected, and 
he wishes to reinstate the fernery first, because 
Ferns are special favourites of his wife (a worthy 
beginning, and a worthy reason, too)—what can 
he use ? The house is 18 feet by 7 feet, and 
9 feet or 10 feet high; it is fitted with tufa, 
with good pockets, &c., and it is intended to 
keep it at stove-heat. You have the oppor¬ 
tunity of making a grand display, and, if done 
well, it will be “a thing of life and a joy for 
ever.” For large, open spots choose large 
Ferns, such as Phlebodiums, Aspidiums, Asple- 
niums, and other large-growing kinds; for 

S rominent boulders use DavaUias, Polypo- 
_ hams, Drynarias, and other plants with creep¬ 
ing rhizomes, and by no means forget the 
Nephrolepu; in spots near water and well 
shaded use Todeas, and in all crevices not above 
the eye use Bmall-growing, pretty kinds. I do 
not think that marble, shells, and suchlike 
things, should be used in the construction of a 
fernery, neither do I think the rockwork should 
be entirely smothered and hidden—it does not 
present a natural appearance so treated; but 
the subject is too extensive to be treated on in 
answers to correspondents. Get some book, 
such as “ Select Ferns,” which will afford you 
much instruction in this matter. I would offer 
my advice in one thing, and that is to aim at a 
great diversity in form in the planting, in order 
to maintain an interest in every spot. Want of 
variety is the great drawback to the majority of 
ferneries of the present time. J. Jarvis. 


Management of, and plants for, a 
shaded fernery*— In reply to •• Ellen of 

Sheffield,” sand is bad for standing plants upon, 
and when used is sure to cause a nasty green 
confervoid growth; to your second question, I 
should say the best way to remove it is to throw 
the sand out and wash the pots; but if you have 
nothing to drain the water away from the zinc 
tray, it does not matter what you use, it will 
be sure to get green. Have some holes made in 
the bottom of the trays for the water to escape 
by, and put on a good layer of Derbyshire spar, 
broken small—you can buy it ready for use—and 
you will not be troubled again. The front 
ventilators are all right, but of course you have 
top ventilation as well ? If so, all’s well. Sela- 
ginella hortensis, known for many years as 
S. denticulate, is by far the best kind. I do 
not know what to recommend for a very much 
shaded fernery beside Ferns and Palms, and if 
you have not too much repetition but oolleot a 
goodly number of distinct kinds. I do not think 
you will require much else. Flowering plants 
of course require light; there are some Orchids 
which flower in such a situation, but as “ M. B.” 
has promised you this information it is not for 
me to interfere.— J. Jarvis. 

6927-—Treatment of Maiden-hair 
Perns. —Yours is a somewhat open question, 
as some kinds of these Ferns are naturally 
deciduous, and die down every year. I consider 
the system of drying off kinds that are not 
deciduous is wrong in toto . I have grown many 
hundreds of these plants, both young plants and 
very large specimens, and I never knew any 
good results arise from the drying-off system. 
That they require, and are better for, a lower 
temperature in whiter than in summer, and a 
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less quantity of water both to their roots and in 
the atmosphere, I am quite willing to admit, 
and this is all the resting they require ; besides, 
I call it a cruel shame to recommend the drying- 
off system in winter. It robs the ladies of a 
supply of Fern fronds just at the very season 
when they are in greatest request and most 
highly valued. If “ Kitty ” will take my advice 
she will not again follow what I call lazy 
gardening, although I know it is adopted by 
some to make room for other plants.— J. Jarvis. 

- If the plants are dry and bare of foliage, 

as you sav, they have had quite enough rest, 
and should be got into growth again as soon as 
possible; however, with only ordinary green¬ 
house temperature there is no hurry, so let them 
remain as they are for the present, keeping the 
soil only just moist, and syringing them overhead 
on fine days. When fairly commencing to grow 
repot, and keep them as close, warm, and moist 
as you can, when they are pretty sure to do 
well. If there was command of heat I should 



6931.—Bedding Pelargonium leaves 
damping off- —Without doubt, the excessive 
moisture given off by the hot water in the pan 
causes the misohief. Zonal Pelargoniums do 
not require nearly so much atmospheric 
moisture as most plants, and, indeed, succeed 
best in a rather dry one. As the pan, no doubt, 
gives off a good deal of warmth, do not remove 
it, but cover closely with a slate or two, which 
will make a great difference. There is often a 
good deal of condensation from these stoves, 
even when used without an evaporating-pan, 
and, of course, much more with one.—6. C. R. 


6998.— Clematises not flowering. —The 
cause of Clematis montana not flowering is 
that you have, you say, annually cut it down. 
Mine is fifteen years old, and has never been cut 
down. It completely covers a summer-house 
facing south, and is a lovely sight in May. 
Should it ever require pruning it should be done 
slightly just after it has done flowering, but a 
better plan is to tuck the sprays in. The beauty 
of all climbing plants is their graceful and 
untrained appearance. Clematis montana is 
perfectly hardy. Plant the C. graveolens out 
in the border inside.— Olitoky. 


6975 —Treatment of Tuberoses.—At 

one time I had no other means to grow these 
tubers except a greenhouse and frame, and I found 
they succeeded capitally by potting them firmly 
in sandy loam, to which had been added a little 
leaf-mould and sand. They were potted in moist 
soil and had no water given to them until they 
had grown a little. I plunged the pots to the 
rim in the hotbed, which was not excessively 
hot; and when the plants had grown up to 
touch the roof-glass, they were removed to a 
shelf in the greenhouse. Under this treatment 
they do not become infested with red spider, 
whereas, if they are grown on in a warm, dry 
atmosphere, red spider will be almost sure to 
attack them unless they are well syringed 
daily. The tubers ought to be planted bo deep 
that a small portion only projects through the 
ground.—J. D. E. 

6925. — Souvenir de la Malmaison 
Carnation. —“ B. F.” asks for information 
on the cultivation of these beautiful flowers. I 
will briefly describe the method that I find pro¬ 
duces splendid flowers. In the first place, they 
only need the protection of a glass roof in winter, 
but no artificial heat. The best lot I have ever 
seen were grown in pans made a little deeper 
than ordinary cutting pans, and after putting in 
about 2 inches of drainage, the plants were 
potted in rotted turf, palled to pieces, with some 
sharp silver-sand mixed with it. The plants 
were set out-of-doors on boards to keep the pots 
clear of the ground, and great care was taken 
not .to .over-water them at any time. At the 
beginning of October they were transferred to 
their winter quarters—viz., the front shelf of a 
cold Orchard-house—where they remained until 
the spring, when they were transferred to cold 
frames, and as they threw up flower-spikes they 
were removed to the conservatory, where they 
made a very lasting display of lovely blossoms. 
I should say that “B. F.” used too much 
manure, and kept his plants too far from the 
glass during the winter. I would advise him to 
try again with the compost I have mentioned. 
I may add that after the plants had flowered 


once they were used for layering, and a fresh 
batoh of ypung plants were grown every year, 
as they were found to yield the finest blooms. 
This kind flowers during several months of the 
year. A cottage gardener close by where I am 
now writing, with only the aid of a cold frame 
lias a few plants in bloom in his window for 
quite half the year.—J. G., Haul*. 


GREENHOUSE FERNS. 

Of all plants that amateurs can cultivate with 
success, and that are useful at all seasons of the 
year, none can compare with greenhouse Ferns, 
for they are always fresh and green, and can be 
grown in pits or frames in sammer, or under 
the shade of Vines, and are much benefited by 
being placed out-of-doors in a shaded place for 
a few weeks in the autumn. The varieties are 
too numerous to mention, but the following 
kinds are generally so useful that they ought to 
find a place in every garden—namely, Adian- 
tum formosum, Davallla oanariensis, Davallte 
elegans, Lomaria gibba, Microlepia hirta, Pin- 
tycerium alcicorne, Polypodium aureum, Pterin 
cretica albo-lineata, P. serrulate,* P. serrulate 
i cristate, P. treraula. These may all be grown 
to good-sized plants in moderate-sized pots, so 
as to be always available for decoration. The 
best time to repot is in February or March, just 
as they are about to start into growth, when the 
majority of them may be divided by cutting 
right through the ball of old roots and then 
carefully separating the crowns. The soil I 
use is turf from old pasture that has been stacked 
up long enough to kill the Grass ; this is pulled 
in pieoes and mixed with leaf-mould and sand, 
ana in potting the soil is pressed in very 
firm. Do not syringe the foliage, but keep it 
quite dry, and when the pots are full of roots 
some weak manure-water may be given to in¬ 
crease the size of the fronds. They should be 
encouraged to grow freely all the summer, so 
as to have a good head of well-matured fronds 
by the time the days get short, as it is not 
advisable to encourage growth in the semi- 
darkness of the shortest days. J. G. H. 


6837.—Greenhouse Ferns.—" W. R. H.” 
does not Bay if the greenhouse is heated ; but, 
presuming it is, do not put a layer of Cocoa-nut- 
fibre to plunge the pots in, but rather cover the 
stage with a layer of Derbyshire spar. It is 
sold in a small state ready for use. I do 
not anticipate much success for “ W. R. H. ’* 
with his greenhouse fernery. He appears to 
think that placing the plants in position is the 
principal thing, and that they must look after 
themselves afterwards. Ferns require care and 
attention as well as other plants to keep them 
smart and attractive.—J. J. r 

6890.—Pansies In pots.—If “ Fern " has been very 
sucoeaaful with them under ordinary oonditions in the 
open, he may manage to get good results in pots. In othor 
words, a novice should not attempt pot culture. They 
would require similar soil in pots. The difficult part would 
be to maintain the requisite cooinea) for the roots and an 
equable state of moisture.— J. Wood. 

- These are often wintered in pots in a 

frame, or in a cool greenhouse, and flower well 
in April and May, if watered freely. The soil 
should be good, rich loam, or old rotted turf, 
free from wire worm, &c. Very old cow-manure 
can be mixed with the soil, and a little well- 
decayed, and good leaf-mould, with a little 
sand on the surface, is the most suitable soil. 
Pick off the first flower-buds, so as to let the 

E lant strengthen ere allowing it to bloom. In 
ot weather place the pots outside in a half- 
shady northern aspect, or turn them out in a 
cool soil, with diffused rather than direct sun¬ 
light, and lots of outtings will soon spring up,— 
A. Sweet. 

6913. —Cyclamen culture —As “An 
Ardent Lover of Cyclamens ” is desirous of 
a few hints regarding their cultivation, I am 
willing to help him oat of his difficulty by 
recording my experience with them, &s by the 
following treatment I raised an exceptionally fine 
lot: Having saved all my own seed from a lot of 
choice varieties which I procured from a nursery¬ 
man, I sowed them on the first day of Novem¬ 
ber, 1887, in pans, in a mixture of one part fine 
sifted loam, one part leaf-mould, and one part 
silver-sand, and plunged them in a bottom neat 
of 80 degs. In the second week in December 
they had all germinated and made nice little 
bnlbs, hardly tee size of a Pea, when 1 pricked 
them off into pans 1 inch apart, and in the same 
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mixture, with a Uttlo well-decayed cow manure 
very finely sifted added; I then placed them 
on an elevated stage as near to the glass as I 
could possibly get them in a house with a pre¬ 
vailing temperature of 75 degs. by day and 
60 degs at night, watering sparingly until fresh 
root-action had commenced, after which they 
took it pretty freely, the water I used being 
tepid rain water, as I consider water impreg¬ 
nated with any mineral ore highly detrimental, 
especially to plants in their seedling state. 
When they had made two or three leaves, and 
swelled their bulbs, 1 gave them a shift into a 
thumb-pot, in the same mixture, only a shade 
rougher, and then placed them back in the same 
house, gradually reducing the temperature and 
giving air as the plants became established. 
When they had filled these pots with roots I 
shifted them into a 5-inch pot, using rougher 
potting material still, yet always the same com* 


cm.— Cyclamens after flowering.— Plunge the 
pots in a well drained, sheltered 1 (Order, and there let them 
remain till the leaves begin to grow, when they should be 
taken out of the pots, as much soil removed as can lie done 
without injuring the roots, and replaced with a compost 
of loam, leaf-mould, rotted dung, and silver sand. If care 
is taken of them, tbe bloom should Ue finer next year than 
it was this.— Prrct Fox Auuif. 

89SS.- Cineraria leaven withering.—Probably the 
plants have received too much water, and the roots, or a 
portion of them, have been killed. I grow Cinerarias very 
suooeesfwUy, but never syringe them at all, even in 
summer. It is stated they “are kept syringed and 
regularly watered." In winter they do not require much 
water, and I would suggest that the syringing be discon¬ 
tinued.—.!. D. E._ 

ROSES. 

ROSE EUGENIE VERDIER. 
Eugenie Verdier (Guillot fils, 1869) is one of 
those Roses which has been unfortunate enough 
1 to h%ve> “double,” and which, therefore, has 



Rose Eugtale Verdier. 


post, placing them back into quarters where 
they remained until their flowering period, each 
plant on an inverted pot, and as near to the 
glass as possible, whero they stood and received 
the full glare of the summer Ban, and were 
syringed three or four times a day, and fed with 
weak cow-manure and soot-water, and received 
all the ventilation my house could afford them ; 
when behold the brilliant display of varied 
colours and well-formed plants and flowers 
that repaid mo for my trouble, and all in twelve 
months. I should think seeds eown in March 
would succeed in the same way, and should 
“An Ardent Lover” of the above plant wish 
for any further particulars I shall be only too 
happy to give them.— Robert McHardt, 
8onthj>ort, Lancashire. 

6810 .— Plants for a shady greenhouse— Roses 
arc tho worst things you can select Tor such a spot. If your 
other plants will not flower, try Ferns, Palms, and 
■ome Orchida These would thrive If the atmosphere Is 
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of lato years run considerable risk of going 
altogether out of cultivation. There is no 
doubt that Eugenie Verdier and Marie Finger 
are “too much alike ” to be easily distinguish¬ 
able under certain conditions ; but they are 
not identical, and in a season in which one is 
not available it not unfrequently happens that 
the other is ready. Eugenie Verdier was the 
first of those delightful bright rose-coloured 
varieties (of which there are still too few) 
in which there is no lilac or bluish shade, 
for it was sent out some years before 
Marie Finger. Raised from Victor Verdier, it 
has the erect habit of growth, smooth wood, 
and handsome foliage characteristic of the well- 
known type of a now numerous family, and it 
also follows its parent in refusing to thrive as la 
cut-back on Manetti. It is a thorough auturana , 
either as a maiden ora cutback, and very often 
late in the season the blooms are exceptionally 
beautiful in colour, being of a deeper shade cf 


rose throughout than in the early summer, when 
the margins of the petals are generally paler 
than the centre of the flower. The flowers arc 
large, well formed, and more globular than 
those of Marie Finger, as the engraving well 
shows, and though it has often been said that 
Marie Finger is the better grower, there is no 
doubt about Eugenie thriving exceedingly well 
on the seedling Brier. 

If only all the Victor Verdier Roses were 
cultivated on no other stock than the seedling 
Brier, but little would be heard of their delicacy 
or lack of constitution. Six or seven-year-old 
plants on seedling Brier are still as good as in 
their first season, while innumerable plants on 
Manetti that have been planted in their imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood at varions times since have 
either disappeared or are moribund. 

As a general rule, all smooth-wooded Rosea 
fail as cut backs on Manetti, but to all the 
Victor Verdier family this stock is fatal; to that 
those who would grow the beautiful Eugenie 
Verdier to perfection should secure plants 
budded on seedling Briers. 

The colour of this Rose is one in which some 
strong-growing additions would be very wel¬ 
come. A good m&ny varieties have appeared 
since 1869, including sports from Countess of 
Oxford, which, however, although vigorous, lack 
refinement of form ; but, with the exoeption of 
Marie Finger, few have been of the highest 
value, or any advance upon the earliest raised 
Eugenie Verdier, whoso own sport, Caroline 
Swailes, different in being distinctly paler in 
colour, is at once the most recent and among 
the prettiest 

It seems an if this bright rone colour was only 
to be obtained through tho influence of the Teas, 
which of cour&o is likely to involve a lack of 
hardiness ; but this is a difiiculty which the 
skill and care of raisers will no doubt be able 
eventually to overcome as soon as they turn 
their serious attention to the elaboration of pure 
and brilliant rose colours. 

Where Roses are budded annually, it is 
always worth while to bud a few stocks with 
Eugenie Verdier, as the amount of blooms fur¬ 
nished by maiden plants (even on Manetti) 
throughout the autumn, especially if a cool one, 
is in excess of that afforded by almost every 
other variety, except one or two of the freest 
Teas. 

Thus it will be seen that while maiden plants 
of Eugenie Verdier on dwarf stocks provide an 
invaluable supply of cut flowers at a time of year 
when coloured Roses are getting scarce, good 
cut-backs may be had and will endure if only 
they are worked on the seedling Brier, and these 
will afford the most beautiful and perfectly 
formed, bright shaded, rose-coloured flowers in 
the early summer. W. 


The moat fragrant Roses. — With 

regard to the note by “ J. L. , Woodbridge,” in 
Gardening, Feb. 2nd, page 646, La France is, 
without doubt, the most fragrant of all the 
but the following are very sweet scented : 
Mdme. Lacharme, Mdme. Boll, Gen. Jacqui* 
menot, Jules Margottin, and Paul Ntron. As 
a rule, the sweetest Roses are found among 
the light-pink and rose-coloured kinds, yet 
Baroness Roth child, the loveliest Rose of this 
colour, possesses hardly any scent at all. Many 
of the Teas are fragrant, but have not the sweet¬ 
ness of the H.P.’a. But the most deliciously 
scented Rose in cultivation is undoubtedly the 
old Cabbage (common Provence Rose), and those 
who desire fragrance should plant it in their 
gardens in quantity.—B. C. R. 

0957.—Roaea for a porch In the north of Scot¬ 
land.— Such of tbe evergreen Roses u Fvlioiti- Ferpetuc 
and Flora would suit you. To these you may add lilolre 
de Dijon for the warmest corner. If you want more you 
may select from the Ayrshire varieties. The best of those 
for your purpose are Dundee Rambler (white), and Ruga 
(flesh colour).-J. C. 0. 

7000.— Propagating Roses from cut¬ 
tings- —H you have sufficient warmth there is 
no difficulty whatever in striking cuttings of 
Hybrid Perpetuals if you can obtain them from 
plants that have gone out of flower. As a 
matter of fact, fairly-hardened young shoot* 
from forced plants root more freely than those 
obtained in the open air, especially if you can 
give them a little bottom-heat. If you cannot 
do that get an ordinary wooden box, without 
any lid, and fill it half full of Cocoa-nut-fibre 
or sawdust; in this material you can plungo th 
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catting pots. Then cover the box with squares of 
glass and stand it in the warmest corner of the 
house. If you water carefully, shade from 
bright sun, and admit a little air for an hour 
once a day, the cuttings will form roots in a few 
weeks. With regard to the Tea Roses, cuttings 
may be taken from them as soon &b the first lot 
of flowers are over. Give the plants the most 
airy part of the house a week previous to taking 
the cuttingB for the purpose of hardening them 
a little. You oould not have done better with 
your one-year-old cuttings of Hybrid Perpetuals. 
If you want them to flower in pots you may 
remove them to the greenhouse at once, but if 
they are to be planted out let them remain in 
the frame until the middle of May.—J. C. C. 
7001.—Tea Hoses for a south border. 

—The best Tea Roses for your purpose are : 
Madame L&mbard, Belle Lyonnaise, Madame 
Berard, Homfere, Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, 
Safrano, President, Sombrenil, W. F. Bennett, 
Hon. Edith Gifford, and Madame Levet. These 
should be planted 2 feet apart each way. If 
your border is well drained and sheltered they 
will not require taking up and potting, but may 
remain undisturbed, if you place a cone of coal- 
ashes over the stems early in the winter 
and some dry Fern amongst the branches. 
Now that the winter is so far advanced, you 
had better defer the planting until the middle 
of May, unless you get plants from the open 

S ound. In that cuse you may plant at once. 

any case the plants should not be pruned 
this season. You had better unnail the Gloire 
de Dijon before the wall is whitewashed, and 
nail it up again after the work is done. It will 
not require pruning this year.—J. C. C. 

6992.—Hardy climbing’ and sweet- 
scented Boses. —The best climbing Roses 
for a garden where they do not suffer much from 
severe frost would be Gloire de Dijon, Cheshunt 
Hybrid, Celine Foroatier, and Aim4e Vibert. 
The question whether these will do well or 
not in a garden much exposed to rough winds 
depends upon the attention you devote to nailing 
in the branches. If you allow the young growth 
to dangle about in the air it will probably get 
injured. The following twelve sweet-scented 
varieties of Hybrid Perpetuals will suit you to 
grow as dwarf standards: La Franoe, Magna 
Charta, Annie Wood, Prince Camille de Rohan, 
Violette Bouyer, Paul Verdier, Marie L. 
Pernett, Henrich Schultheia, Eclan, Rosy 
Morn, Mrs. J. Laing, and Souvenir de Charles 
Montault. If you can, you should grow these 
in a bed by themselves. If your soil is light, 
give the bed a covering, 6 inches thick, of good 
loam, and fork it in before planting. Where the 
ground is fairly good, you may dispense with 
the loam, and add well-rotted manure.—J. C. C. 


8928.—A plague of slugs.—Get a flour dredger of the 
largest size, slake some freshly bams lime, pat the finest 
powder into the dredger, and shake ft over everything— 
soil and all—the last thing at night.— Rsv. E. Pkkwaim, 
Wettings. 


- “Erin” may get rid of these by the 

repeated application of white wood-ashes em¬ 
ployed in the dry state. First, as to the ashes. 
Von get them by making a bonfire in the 
open and burning green sticks, then collect the 
ashes and keep in readiness. Apply to the 
plants in dustings every night about two hours 
after dark. Next morning wash it down to the 
roots (for it is a famous fertiliser). The plants 
will become dry during the day, when the dust¬ 
ing should be repeated, for, say, a week. Wood- 
ashes do not stick to flowers, and by means of 
overhead waterings the plants soon become quite 
dean.— J. Wood. 

- Keep catching away, and at early morn 

especially. Regular hunting will speedily 
reduce their numbers. Give a good ousting 
between the lines of Carnations, &c., with dry 
limo, which will be efficacious if repeated onoe 
or twice, and Carnations are even fond of it, as 
I know from experience, if ic does not get too 
freely over the Grass. I have seen the young roots 
netted round a lump of lime as if it were a tit¬ 
bit. At night, take a lantern, and in the dark 
the enemy will be seen again at work, so that 
in a week the frame will be quite cleared. Look 
out for odd slags once the seedlings are up, as 
“ the cleanest corn that ere was dicht (cleaned) 
will have some piles of chaff in.” Bo in the 
best watched frame an odd enemy may find a 
lurking place and sally out when fresh pastures 
are provided.— A. Sweet. 
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ORCHIDS. 

INDIAN CROCUSES (PLEIONES). 

Here is a genus of beautiful plants which are 
Cielogynes to all intents and purposes. They, 
however, differ considerably in habit. They are 
dwarf plants, which naturally grow in great 
numbers on the branches of the forest trees, on 
banks, and on rocky places. They shed their 
leaves before flowering, so that when their large 
and highly-coloured flowers expand they present 
a very brilliant appearance. Pleiones do not 
meet with the attention they deserve, and when 
they are grown I think they are mostly brought 
into flower too soon. Years ago we thought to 
have these plants bloom in the months of 
January and February, but now they are usually 
all over before Christmas. Their flowers are so 
exquisitely beautiful that they are always 
welcome, and I, for one, should be well pleased 
to look upon their faces every day in the year. 
Not being able to effeot this, however, I prefer 
to have them begin to open about Christmas, 
instead of their just closing then. I think this 
early flowering is brought about by not resting 
the plants in a low enough temperature, so that 
the flowers may be retarded, whilst, as the bulbs 
begin to make new growth immediately after 
the flowers are over, it must conduce to better 
bulb formation if the growing time is deferred 
until the days begin to get longer, and the sun 
to have greater power. These Pleiones are best 
grown in pots by the amateur, and, although 
they are found at considerable elevations in a 
state of nature, I like to give them an abun¬ 
dance of heat and moisture when growing. 
Placed on a shelf near the glass in an ordinary 
stove or a vinery suits them well, but the shelf 
should not be above the line of vision, because, 
from the commencement of their growth until 
the bulbs are mature, these plants should never 
be allowed to get dry, and I have found high 
shelves in amateurs’ houses to be such convenient 
places to store away plants and forget them 
that I always look upon them with suspicion. 
If Pleiones are allowed to get dry during the 
growing season their thin, plaited leaves will 
soon be found a happy hunting-ground for the 
red spider, which multiply rapidly and stop the 
growth, and once get this stopped or retarded 
it is very questionable if flowers are produced 
at all. If the amateur is not able to accommo¬ 
date these plants as previously instructed a good 
substitute can be found in a 
Cucumber-house or a Cucumber-frame, but 
where other Orchid-houses are at command the 
warmest end of the Cattleya-house will suit 
them admirably, where, if due attention is paid 
to water to their roots, and overhead from the 
syringe, the curious bulbs will swell up large 
and full. After the growths are finished the 
leaves will soon begin to turn yellow, at which 
time they should be removed to a cooler posi¬ 
tion, and the water supply gradually reduced 
until all the leaves have fallen, when no water 
whatever must be given. At this time I advise 
them to be removed to a light position in. the 
Odontoglossum-hoase and kept quite dry. Here 
they may remain until the nower-spikes begin 
to push up, when the heat must be gradually 
increased, and water at first given sparingly, 
to be supplied, however, in greater quantity as 
the growth of the flowers increase ; they lose 
their roots annually, and as growth commences 
directly after flowering the old roots should be 
cut away and the soil renewed, the plants being 
removed into their growing quarters. Now, as 
I have before remarked, these plants flower 
without their leaves, and I always advise them 
to be potted in the same manner as I recently 
described for Calanthes of the deciduous sec¬ 
tion, and by growing a few small Ferns sepa¬ 
rately these can be easily tiansferred to the pot 
in the centre of the Ploione bulbs, and thus 
provide an elegant substitute for the natural 
foliage. The soil used for these plants should 
consist of a mixture of peat, leaf • mould, 
Sphagnum, and sand ; I do not object to a 
little dry cow-manure being added. The mould 
should not be raised above the rim of the pot, 
so that the bulbs can with safety be set upon 
the top of the soil, into which the new roots 
will soon penetrate if the atmosphere is kept 
well charged with moisture and the pots are 
well and thoroughly drained. The bulbs of 
these plants are or a curious, short, flask-shape, 
the upper portion flattened down at the sides 


and lapping over; they are curiously marked, 
and the majority of them more or less have a 
net-work fibre over and round them. The bulbe 
seldom exceed 2 inches or 3 inches in height, 
the flowers grow a little higher than the biribs, 
and the leaves are about 6 inches high. The 
following are some of the most beautiful in 
cultivation: — 

P. laqkkakia, from the Himalayas,- flowers 
about 3 inches across, sepals and petals rosy- 
lilac, lip white, yellow in the throat, streaked 
on the rim with bold flakes of crimson. 

P. maculata.— Slightly smaller than the 
above, the outer part of the flower (sepals and 
petals) pure-white, lip white, streaked, with 
crimson and yellow on the rim of the lip, throat 
orange. It comes from Assam. 

P. wallichiana ha? rose-coloured flowers 
fully 3 inches across, the lip is striped with 
white in the throat and fringed round the edge. 
It is an Himalayan plant 

P. Rkichenbachiana is a Burmese plant, 
forming large netted bulbs, and the flowers 
are mostly borne in pairs, whilst in the majority 
the flowers are solitary on the stems. The 
flowers are large, the outer portion white, 
shaded with delicate rose-colour, flashed with 
purple and dotted with crimson. 

P. humilis, flowers white, lip heavily fringed, 
and streaked longitudinally with crimson. It 
appears to vary more than the other forms. 
It comes from the Himalayas. 

P. birmanica is at present somewhat rarer 
than the others. It usually produces two flowers 
on the spike; these are of a soft purple, spotted 
more or less on the lip with deep-brown. 
Native of Burmah. 

P. tricolor is a large flower, the onter por¬ 
tion soft rose-colour, lip white outside, heavily 
fringed at the edge, the interior a bright-yellow. 
Native of Assam. 

P. Hookeriana. —This and the following 
kind differ from the previous plants, inasmuch 
as they flower with their leaves. They are 
beautiful plants, and differ from the majority of 
their relatives. The bulbs of the plant now 
under consideration are small, oval, and 
smooth, bearing a single deep-green plaited 
(ribbed) leaf. The outer portion of the flower 
is soft rose-colour, lip large, white, blotched on 
the outer edge with brownish-purple. It is 
found up to 10,000 feet in Sikkim. It flowers 
later than the majority of the kinds. 

P. Schilleriana is the rarest kind I know, 
and the most difficult to manage. It comee from 
Burmah, and flowers in the summer months. 
It does not bear much drying, and I invariably 
grow it on a block of wood. The bulbs are 
quite small, the flowers and leaves are produced 
together. The flower is large, tawny-yellow, 
the lip blotched and spotted with orange-red, 
toothed at the edge. Matt. Bramble. 


ORCHIDS WITH FUCHSIAS AND ZONAL 
PELARGONIUMS. 

I think “ Per Mare per Terram ” quite right to 
halt in his details, or perhaps he would have 
worked up my—well, nervous temperament. 
Nearly every week I have to state I cannot 
advise upon the treatment of Orchids to be 
grown with Fuchsias and Zonal Pelargoniums. 
1C is not because I do not like the latter, for I 
have now before me a group of flowers of Zonals 
in beautiful condition, far better than you could 

E roduce in your Orchido-Pelargonio-Fuchsio- 
ouse. The reason I so strongly object to this 
is that no one can instruct you how to grow 
Lycaste Skinner! with Pelargoniums. They 
both may enjoy the same temperature ; but the 
condition of the atmosphere is so totally at 
variance that it cannot be done. When you 
have divided your house, and devoted one 
portion to the Orchids, write again ; but Orchids 
from the Malay Islands, from Caraccas, and 
from New Grenada cannot bo acclimatised with 
Pelargoniums and Fuchsias. The kind named 
after our lovely Princess—Odontogloesum Alex¬ 
andra*—has done the best thing that it could do 
—viz., die right off. I do not call a leaf a spathe ; 
the latter is the envelope enclosing the buds of 
Cattleyas and such like plants. Lycastes—nor, 
indeed, any other Orchid—cannot be forced to 
produce a bloom ; if the bud is not developed, no 
amount of forcing will produce one. I do not 
want to know about your lowest temperature 
only; I must know the oondition of the atmoa- 
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phere and the other plants contained in the 
house, and in your case there is no help for it— 
one or the other must go wrong, and with you it 
appears to be the Orchids that are on the wrong 

tick. M. B. 


ORCHID CROWING IN THE SUBURBS OF 
LONDON. 

41 Crack K.” lives in the suburbs of London, 
and writes me a long and enthusiastic letter 
upon her success as an Orchid-grower, and states 
that she has at the present time the following 
plants in dower : Oaontoglossum Rossi majus, 
Ada aurantiaca, Ln?lia anceps, Cypripedium 
insignia, C. villosum, and Odontoglossum 
Alexandras. Now, I do not wish to damp the 
ardour, of this lady’s enthusiasm over these 
plants in the least, because they are all beauti¬ 
ful, but I cannot allow her to take all this credit, 
imagining this success is due to her skill, because 
it would lead many of my readers to become 
d oubtful of their ability. Why I write so posi- 
ti vely in this matter is because this lady wrote 
to me in November saying she had just a few 
days before bought these plants at a nursery, 
and, therefore, they can only have opened their 
llowera with her. I am always willing to give 
credit where credit is due, and if “Grace E.” 


FITT0NIA8. 

i These are very easily grown evergreen stove 
herbaceous plants of dwarf habit, with compact 
foliage covered with a beautiful variegated 
netted veining that stands out prominently 
1 from the ground colour of the leaves, which in 
some of the kinds is bright-green, in others of 
a dark reddish-brown hue. The plants have 
succulent stems that root freely, as they spread 
on the surface, into any loose earthy matter 
within their reach; for this reason they are most 
useful for clothing the surface of stages and in¬ 
side borders of warm plant-houses, to effect 
which nothing further is required than to pre- 
, pare a few inches of the top with loose material, 
i such as a mixture of peat or loam with a little 
leaf-mould and plenty of sand to keep it open. 
This should be done in spring just as growth 
commences, after which the young plants should 
be transferred to the spaces prepared for them; 
they may consist of crowns with three or four 
joints each that have been struck in the ordi¬ 
nary way by putting them a few inches apart in 
large pans filled with sand, kept moist and close 
for a week or two. Fittonias are very useful 
for filling hanging-baskets, or for covering the 
surface, both top and bottom, of baskets contain- 


beautifully veined with reddish-pink ; a charm¬ 
ing species. 

F. V EftscRAFFELTf .—Leaves deep-green, with 
red veining. B. 


A HINT TO NURSERYMEN. 

It is a standing puzzle to me, and to others, 
why nurserymen and seedsmen do not make 
more use of your advertising columns. You are 
oontinnally bringing to tho notice of amateurs 
desirable plants for cultivation (the notice of 
Dictamnus Fraxinella, for instance, in Garden¬ 
ing, Feb. 16th, page 115, may be taken as an 
example). Of course, you cannot be expected 
to say of what particular tradesman they 
may be obtained, and no vendor seems to 
trouble himself whether the public know or not. 
I am convinced that it would pay the trade in 
the long run to keep us well informed in these 
matters, as your recommendation of particular 
plants is, to my certain knowledge, followed by 
an enquiry for them. Another suggestion I 
would respectfully offer to those who ao adver¬ 
tise, is that they should study the wants of the 
vast army of possessors of small gardens more 
than they do in tho way of quantity. It is very 
seldom that less than a dozen of a particular 



Plants in Oua RkawuuT Garpk.th : A well-crown specimen of Pittooia ar«yroneura. En graved for Oabdbnino Illdstratto 
from a photograph sent by Mr. R. A. Bradley, Field Head, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


tells me the same plants are ilowering with her 
at this time next year, it will be a condition of 
things deserving the highest praise, and will 
afford both myself and her much pleasure. 

M. B. 


C977.—Anthracite coal v. coke.— Here, 
in the south cast of London, the anthracite coal 
coats i’l per ton at any of the railway stations, 
or about 21s. 6d. delivered, but by contracting 
for a quantity we get it for slightly less ; 27s. is 
a long price indeed, but so is 15s. per chaldron 
for coke. We got the best broken for 11s., or 
12s. delivered. At the rates mentioned, 44 Try ” 
will not find much difference as regards coat, 
though I think there would be a slight one in 
favour of tho coal, but he will get more heat 
with much less trouble in stoking. Do not bo 
put off with the hard Welsh steam coal, which 
burns too dead, but insist upon having the true 
anthracite.— B. C. R. 


0910. — Two-year-old flower seeds cannot 
usually be depended on ; but I have often succeeded with 
them when they had been kept from frost and extreme 
heat; both conditions being had for seeds. Sow early in 
heat, and most likely they will come up fairly well; hut If 
not, then there will be time enough to obtain fresh supplies. 
—A. $WSKT 


I 


0764 ,-Flxtng limewaah.-Add to half a pailful of 
common readv-mlxed lime wash a good handful of kitchen 
•alt.—J. U. K. 


Digitized: by 


Goggle 
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ing other plants, a9 they will root and thrive in 
the Moss that is generally used for lining the 
baskets if this is only kept moist, for it is well 
to observe that they require a continually moist 
medium for their roots. They also look well 
grown in pans and allowed to hang over the 
sides, covering the whole with a dense growth of 
their exceedingly pretty leaves. So free is their 
growth that they will thrive in places where there 
is less light than most plants will succeed w ith. 
When they get too high, or at all straggling, 
they may be cut in, and they will then break 
out again, or the place may be filled with fresh 
plants. AH the Fittonias succeed best in a 
warm, moist atmosphere, such as will answer 
for most warm stove plants, with shade when 
the weather is sunny. These plants are easily 
kept free from the smaller insects that affect 
plants in peat by constant syringing, in which 
way the water they require can, in a great mea¬ 
sure, be given. The following kinds are well 
deserving of cultivation :— 

F. a royroneura.— Ground colour of leaves 
pale-green, profusely netted with silvery-white 
nerves (here figured). 

F. gioantka. —A strong growing plant, the 
leaves of which are dark-green, prottily veined 
with red. 

F. KUBRo-NKKViA. —Medium-sized oval leaves, 


plant is offered for sale. Now, a man with a 
| small piece of ground wishing for a variety of 
flowers in his garden can scarcely afford so 
many of each kind, and is therefore often 
deterred from ordering any at all. Of course, 
nurserymen cannot have all the trouble and 
expense of. sending less than a dozen common 
plants (this refers, of course, to the postal 
trade); but if they would only make up this 
quantity by, say, three of each kind, I am cer- 
tain they would do a great deal more business. 
These remarks are prompted by an advertise¬ 
ment in the columns of this paper on Feb. 16th. 
Of the plants named there, there are at least 15 
I should like ; but they are only advertised as 
■old in dozens, and few amateurs oan afford 
money, or space either, for 15 dozen (ISO) plants 
at a time, whereas an offer of a quarter of a 
dozen of each would be a tempting bait. 

R. C. 


6047. — Germinating 1 flower seeds.— 
Everything depends upon bow the seeds have 
been ripened and kept. If kept dry and cool 
good seeds will germinate when several years 
old. I have obtained a fairly good plant from 
Petunias that I had saved five years before. 
Lobelias will, I know, grow when three yeais 
old, and both these plants have Bmall, delicate 
seeds. I believe Begonia seeds are among the 
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most delicate to keep; but I have had these 
germinate the third year, bat not in the same 
proportion as when freshly gathered. All good 
new seeds will germinate, but after the second 
year the percentage of growth, especially in the 
case of delicate things, begins to fall off. If I 
had seeds, no matter what their age, I should 
sow them, if I wished to obtain plants of the 
same species or variety. The experiment is 
always interesting.—£. H. 


HOUSE* WINDOW GARDENING. 


TULIP3 FOR ROOM DECORATION. 

As a rale, Talips are not in each high favour 
for indoor decoration as many other plants that 
are really less effective, and the reason of this, 
to my idea, is that they are seldom seen 
arranged to the best advantage. My idea of 
the most effective mode of utilising them is as 
follows: Place the bulbs in boxes of light 
sandy soil or Cocoa-nut-fibre, so that they will 
lift readily with the roots intact, and suffer very 
little check. As soon as the blooms appear, and 
before they expand, take a dish of any required 
size or shape, put a little size in it, then lift the 
Tulips carefully and set them all over the dish, 
filling up with soil or Cocoa-nut-fibre, and then 
proceed to cover the surface with the freshest 
green Moss. Give a good soaking of water to settle 
all down, and remove the dish to the drawing¬ 
room, where it will remain an object of great 
beauty for a length of time, as the slight <meck 
to the roots causes the blooms to remain some 
time in the half-expanded state, in which thoy 
are far more effective than when fully blown. 
Amongst the early flowering sorts there are 
none more effective than the red and white 
Van Thol Talips and the white Pottebakkers, 
as they are of dwarf habit and brilliant in 
colour. Other kinds in various colours, such as 
the red and yellow double Tournesol make a 
nice change, and for the latest there is nothing 
better than La Candeur, double white, and Rex 
Rubrorum, double crimson. The effectiveness of 
the arrangement will depend very much on the 
freshness and verdant green of the Moss ; and if 
the stems of the Talips are long, the addition 
of a few small Ferns around the edge will 
greatly improve tho effect. Those who have only 
used Talips hitherto in pots should give this plan 
a trial, and they will be sure to repeat it. 

Gosport. _J. Groom. 

6926.— Climbing plants for a balcony. 
—Tropoeolnm Fireball and its eub-varieties are 
splendid for such a position, being brighter in 
colour, more floriferous, and not so coarse or 
rank in growth as the annual kinds of Tro- 
poeolum. Maurandya Barclayana is another 
nice thing, with beautiful foliage and pretty 
reddish- purple flowers. Lophospermum scandens 
and Eccremocarpus scaber, with purple and 
yellow flowers respectively, would also succeed 
well. If some plants of Clematis, well estab¬ 
lished in large pots, could be obtained, they would 
bloom very well in the autumn. All the subjects 
should be planted at the end of May or early in 
June.—B. C. R. 


6959.— Cats in gardens. —Pat down 
Cayenne pepper in the places they most frequent, 
or keep a dog (a fox terrier) ana let it have the 
run of the garden. You can teach it to keep off 
the bed9 and borders after awhile. But I think 
the best remedy of all, if only you have the 
patience, is to syringe the cats with paraffin and 
water. Lay in hiding opposite the paling over 
which they frequently come, and as the cat 
jumps up preparatory to jumping down on your 
side, send the whole contents of your syringe in 
its face. The effect is rather ludicrous, for 
after it has reached a safe distance it will at 
once proceed to wash itself, with the result 
that it is violently sick. A cat only requires 
one dose of this deterrent. I noticed this 
remedy in Gardening some years ago and have 
found it successful in every instance.— Taurus. 

-“ Constant Reader ” should plaoe leaves covered 

with bird-lime in the plaoes the cate frequent. As soon as 
they, on finding their paws oiogged, endeavour to wash 
them, the effect can be better imagined than described. 
They generally finish off by rolling in it If this is repeated 
about twice a year, the oats will give “ Constant Reader's ” 
garden a wide berth.— Prrcy Fox Allix. 


6965.—The large white Periwinkle (Vinos alba 
major).—This plant grows in masses at a plaoe called 
Toulton, about six miles from the town of Taunton, to¬ 
gether with the blue variety^—H. J. 

Digitized by 



CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

EARLY FLOWERING CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

These very useful flowers, of which Madame 
Desgr&nge is one of the best, deserve all the 
attention that can be bestowed on them, for, 
with but a little care, they give a long succession 
of flowers, and last season, when other kinds 
were so exceptionally late in opening their blos¬ 
soms, I found them invaluable from the faot 
that they were nearly the only white flowers 
that we oould cut in quantity during the early 
part of the autumn in oonsequenoe of the froet 
cutting off all our white Dahlias, and, indeed, 
almost every other flower out-of-doors daring 
the last few nights of September ; but, having 
these early Chrysanthemums in a cold house, 
they carried me through one of the greatest 
scarcities of flowers I ever remember at that 
period of the year. The way I get a long succes¬ 
sion is as follows : The old plants as soon as they 
have done blossoming have the old flowering 
stems cut down close to the pots, and they are 
then set out-of-doors in any sheltered spot until 
sharp frosts compel their being removed under 
cover, when they are set in a cold frame or in 
the front of a oold greenhouse, so that the young 
shoots that spring from the base may not become 
drawn up and weakly. They are thinned out 
about Christmas for a supply of cuttings that 
are inserted in pots ana treated like other 
Chrysanthemums ; but the shoots that are left 
are allowed to grow on without stopping, and 
give a very early supply of flowers. They are 
repotted in spring, and, if set out in a warm 
position in April, will flower freely in August. 
The cuttings, after being potted off, are planted 
out in the open soil, and make fine plants for 
lifting, and will, if placed under glass in succes¬ 
sion, keep up the supply of their beautiful flowers 
until the other kinds of Chrysanthemums are 
plentiful J. G. H, 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

EARLY VEGETABLE SEED SOWING. 
Everyone with a garden is anxious at this time 
of year to get on with seed sowing; but the 
old adage of 44 the most haste the less speed ” is 
particularly applicable to this operation, as our 
springs are far more deceptive and trying than 
our winters, and after a spell of mild, spring* 
like weather in February, we often get some 
really arctic frosts and biting winds in March ; 
and those that have tender seedlings then just 
through the soil stand a very good chance of 
losing them and having to start again. Now, 
from many years’ experience, I And that even 
in this comparatively favoured part of the 
kingdom there is nothing gained by harrying 
the seed of tender crops into the open ground ; 
for, while it is too cold for them to make any 
satisfactory progress, they aro far hotter out of 
the soil than in it. Beans of tho broad kinds 
are very hardy, and Peas take no harm from 
oold, but such seeds as Cauliflowers and Lettuce 
should not bo sown before March, as then, by 
the time they are through the soil, there u 
some hopes of the worst of the weather being 
past, ana anyone with a cold frame or glass¬ 
house of any kind can sow a box or pan of seed 
of any of those tender vegetables that thev wish | 
to get early; for it takes but a very small space 
to grow enough plants for any private garden 
for the first crop. I would warn those who 
have no artificial heat against sowing, even 
under glass, such crops as Cucumbers, Vegetable 
Marrows, Tomatoes, Ac., as they get started 
by the warm weather we sometimes get early in 
spring; but if a spell of cold days and nights 
comes on they get so crippled by the chill that 
it takes them a long time to recover, so that the 
second sowing comes into bearing first. Briefly, 
do not anticipate the spring by sowing seeds 
unless you have the means of protecting the 
tender seedlings from relapses into wintry 
weather. 

Hants. J. G. 


Clubbed Cabbages. —Some years ago I 
happened to watch an old farm labourer who 
was 44 setting ” a number of bought York Cab¬ 
bage-plants in oar kitchen garden. Remarking 
on a handle of rejected plants, he showed me 
that they were badly “dabbed,” and, con¬ 


sequently, unfit for planting, adding, “If they 
are only a little dabbed it’s easy to care them ;” 
a process whieh he proceeded to illustrate by 
taking np a young plant with a small warty 
excrescence on the stem, and, slicing off part of 
the side of the tumour with his pen-knife, he 
exposed to view a small caterpillar. This he 
picked out, and then planted the young 
44 York,” remarking as he did so— 44 It will grow 
as well as the rest now.” Perhaps some of the 
readers of Gardening may like to try the old 
labourer’s plan for their 44 dabbed ” plants.— 
Frances L. Battkrsby, Oromlyn Ralhowen, 
co. West Meath. 

6972.— Growing Vegetable Marrows 
—The best way to grow Vegetable Marrows Is 
to plant in well-manured land in some open, 
sunny situation, 7 feet or 8 feet apart. A 
barrowfnl of tnrfy loam and rotten manure, in 
something like equal proportions, if it can be 
spared, may be emptied down where each plant 
is set, bat too much manure causes the plant to 
make rank growth, which, later on, falls a prey 
to mildew.—E. H. 

- They require a deep, rich soil. Take 

pits out 2 feet wide and deep, and fill with well 
prepared fermenting manure ; cover about a foot 
deep with soil The pita should be from S feet to 
12 feet apart, according to habit of the variety 
grown. They should be made about a week 
before planting, in order that the soil may have 
got warm. The tops of compost heaps, or heaps 
of leaves, is the best situation for their growth. 
Sow in April in a pan of light soil, covering seed 
about half an inch. Place in gentle heat, and 
as soon as the plants are strong enough to 
handle, pot off two plants in a 7-inch pot, and 
place near the glass in the warmth. When well 
established remove to a cold frame, and gradually 
prepare for planting out by freer exposure to 
the air. As soon as the air appears settled 
plant them out, and protect for a time by hand¬ 
glasses. Attend to watering till the roots get 
hold of the soil. Train and regulate the shoots, 
and stop them if necessary. To forward growth 
of fruit do not allow them to want for water, 
but if planted in a suitable situation, they will 
seldom require it.— Percy Fox Alj.in. 

6254 — Tomatoes in the open air.— 
Laxton’s Open Air, Keye’s Early Prolific, and 
Dwarf Orangefield are good kinds for open air 
work. Where there is no wall to train tho 
plants on, a good way of growing Toma toe* 
where there is nothing to shelter them is to 
throw up a ridge of soil. Set the plants down 
in the hollow and train the main stems up the 
warm soil If the latter is covered with slates 
the fruits will ripen perfectly—as well if not 
better than when trained on a wall The ridge 
shoald run east and west so as to give the 
Tomatoes a full southern exposure. The reverse 
side of the ridge might be profitably utilised for 
salads, snob as Lettuces, Radishes, Ac. I am 
surprised this plan Is not more generally adopted. 
—E. H. 

6952.—Sowing Mustard and Cress.—If 44 RB " 
sows the seeds on theeurfooe of the soil, having first made IS 
firm and even by prising it with a flat pleoe of wood, sad 
does not cover it at all, there will not be much trouble 
with the grit on the leaves. Water will be neoeseary to 
assist germination.—E. H. 

— Do not cover the seed with any soil 
whatever after sowing. That is the secret. 
Sow in boxes or pans; 2 inches of soil is enough. 
Press the top of the soil quite flat, but not very 
hard. Do not sow too thickly; two or three 
trials will soon tell you how much to sow. 
Water with a fine rose at once, and then keep 
the soil damp in future. I water the boxes 
every day. Cut carefully with a pair of 
scissors.— C. F. S. 

6929. —Growing Tomatoes in a frame. 
—Unless the frame is a deep one there Is no 
necessity to make any bed at all; merely set 
the frame on a bit of good loamy ground and 
set the plants directly in this. 2. Plant towards 
the end of May, or, if the glass can be matted up 
on cold nights, in the early part of the month. 
3. Either a good type of the Large Red or Per¬ 
fection. 4. Plant at 1 foot apart in front of tho 
frame, allowing only a single stem to each, and 
train these to stakes or rods fixed 8 inches or 
9 inches from the glass. 5. This is not a matter 
of any great importance, say from 15 inches to 
18 inches. 6. Water when the soil shows signs 
of dryness with a dose of liquid-manure once a 
week when in fail bearing. 7. Temperature 
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should not fall below 55 (legs, at night as a rule, 
riaing to GOdegs. or 70 degs. by day ; but when 
the sun is shining 90 degs. with free ventilation 
will do more good than harm. No plant 
delights in free sunshine, heat, and plenty of 
air more than the Tomato ; do not shade under 
any circumstances, and keep all side-growth 
pinched out as soon as seen,—B. C. R. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


6928. — Forming an herbaceous 
border. — “J. Wiseman” asks a question 
that could scarcely be answered in less than a 
column of space ; but briefly, it may bo Baid that 
the Boil should be deeply stirred and cleansed 
from all old tree roots. Some leaf-mould, or 
very rotten stable-manure, should be mixed in 
as the work goes on, and an extra turn of the 
soil afterwards would be a good thing to do. 
Meanwhile, he should be on the look-out for 
hardy plants that have a neat habit and showy 
flowers, and the whole class should be of 
perennial duration. It would be as well for 
“ J. Wiseman” to entrust a respectable firm 
with his order for good sorts, and state whether 
the soil is light or heavy, and the air approxi¬ 
mately clear, or the garden near a large town. 
—J. Wood. 

- The soil should be well trenched—say, 

20 inches deep at least—and enriched with old 
manure ; cow or pig is the safest. A few small 
shrubs are advantageous, and give variety to 

the border. Select neat dwarf specimens of 
Rhododendrons, as Sir Joseph Whitworth, Per- 
spicuum, Blandyanum, Michael Waterer, &c. 
Variegated shrubs, as Retinospora aurca, the 
Golden Yew, &c., are pretty; also Golden 
Holly and Silver Holly, closely pruned in to 


GOOD TABLE POTATOES. 
Considering the number of varieties in culti¬ 
vation, the number of kinds that are good on 
the table when cooked is very limited. No 
doubt a good deal of the dissatisfaction with 
some of the popular exhibition kinds arises from 
cultural conditions. The high-bred varieties 
want peculiar treatment. They, or at least 
some of them, are the outcome of special condi¬ 
tions and circumstances, and when these are 
absent they are close, waxy, and useless. Except 
on the best Potato lands, I am doubtful if any 
grower could honestly recommend half-a-dozen 
good profitable table Potatoes that are always 
reliable. The Ashleafs are always good in the 
early part of the season—the old Ashleaf for 
first-crop succeeded by Myatt’s Prolific. Ear¬ 
liest of All is a good early kind, and produces 
an excellent crop. After the first and second 
earlies I cannot find anything to beat the 
Regents and Schoolmaster (here figured), which 


bulbous plants. Do not allow the border to be 
dug up periodically ; it does a thousand times 
more harm than it is possible to do good; but 
keep it free from weeds.—J. J. 

6976. — Treatment of Liliumg. — The 
Liliums you mention are all hardy, and will 
grow well in your neighbourhood. You can no 
doubt buy potted bulbs of L. aura turn, tigrinum, 
or longiflorum; if so, plant out at the end of 
April. Do not disturb the roots, and do not 
let any manure come near the bulbs. A well 
drained sandy loam in a sunny position suits 
them best. After the leaves have fallen (not 
before) remove the stems and dead stuff, and 
cover with about 3 inches of well rotted manure. 
They will be quite safe during the winter and 
will come up strong next spring. You can add 
to your list: L. speciosum rubrum, L candidum, 
L. croceum, L. Martagon; they will all thrivo 
under similar treatment. L. Krameri I 
should not advise you to try until you have 
grown the above successfully for at least two 
seasons.— Taurus. 

-All the species of Liliums mentioned in 

this query will succeed in the open air ; but 1 
have found that they do not like a dry, gravelly 
soil, and make poor growth in it. They like a 

S ood, deep clayey loam, well enriched with 
ecayed manure ; and if some good fibrous peat 
can be worked into the ground where the bulbs 
are planted they will do better. It is well to 
put some clean sand over and under the bulbs 
when planting them.—J. D. E. 

0900.— Planting; out Carnations.— It 
all depends on their present condition. If 
“ Erin ” has had them well aired and close to 
the glass all the winter they may be in such a 
hardy state as to be fit to be safely planted out 
in early March ; but if drawn and otherwiao 
rendered tender by a close and too coddling 
treatment, they Bhould wait until the weather 
gets warmer, and even then drawn plants have 
an indifferent chance.—J. Wood. 

-These are usually planted out In Scotland In April. 

At Fort William they could be set out in mid-March on 
raised beds of rich porous soil, with sand largely added 
During severe weather, however, they would be the better 
for oover from an old glass sash, or inverted flower-pots, if 
bell-glasses cannot be obtained. Carnations are pretty 
hardy, but rains and snow are worse for them to bear than 
frost.—A. Swkkt. 

6958.— Flowers and flowering shrubs 
for shady spot.— Better fill the spot with 
common bulbs, such as Snowdrops, Aconites, 
Wood Anemones, and Daffodils ; with groups 
of St. John’s Wort, Periwinkle, and hardy 
Ferns, Rhododendrons might do if the soil is 
suitable and the shade not too dense. The 
Primrose family might be made available, and 
the common Bluebell.—E. H. 

- Foxgloves, Canterbury Bells, Wallflowers, Prim¬ 
roses, white and purple Arabis, St. John’s Wort, and all 
the Pe riwinkles, will grow under trees in the olayey soil 
A little* Band and sifted ashes from tho house well dug into 
the soil would improve it.— Olitory. 

69u.—Single white Poppies.— Poppy 
seed may be sown broadcast this month. The 
surface should be made fine and fiat, or tho 
seed may go down too deeply to germinate; 
indeed, it should not be covered with soil, 
but watered only—that will tako it deep 


Schoolmaster Potato. From a photograph sent by Mr. W. Norman Blake, 74, Midland-road, Bedford. 


Beems to have some of tho good qualities of the 
Regent, and is at the same time more vigorous 
and a better cropper, and will keep in usable 
condition longer; indeed, from reports that I 

have from time to time gathered from various 
districts I take it that for general use from 
August till March there is no kind of Potato 
which has so many good points on all kinds of 
soil as the Schoolmaster. As regards a very 
late Potato, I have tried a good many kinds in 
my anxiety to get hold of a good one. The 
Magnum Bonum crops well everywhere, but its 
quality is only good on suitable land. It is a 
profitable Potato to grow, but I have never seen 
it so good as Schoolmaster on the table Reading 
Hero I have had very good, and I have also had 
it very inferior. Soil and season affect its con¬ 
dition much. Perhaps, on the whole, there is 
no better late Potato under all circumstances 
than the Scotch Champion, but in many districts 
where it was once grown largely it has been 
discarded, because it did not succeed so well as 
formerly, and its culture is evidently on the 
wane. Frequent change of seed from Scotland 
should bo carried out by all who wish to continue 
its culture. H. 


form handsome pyramids, are very fine. Irish 
Yew, Swedish Juniper, Weigela rosea, Deut- 
zias, Cupressus, Abies Ramonti, all kept small, 
and removed once they become fit for the lawn 

as large specimens. A few Roses, as Gloire de 
Dijon, La France, Marie Baumann, Madame 
Rothschild, Victor Verdier, and Lacharme. 
Moss Roses, York and Lancaster, Little Pet 
and the Fairy Queen—two fine miniature sorts. 
Set out the herbaceous plants between these. 
Any of the nurserymen advertising in Garden¬ 
ing will send a catalogue on application, from 
which a choice selection can be made and put 
in during April. Plant the shrubs in peat, 
the Roses in very richly manured places, 
and the herbaceous plants according to the 
directions given in the catalogue, putting in the 
Cypripedium and Orchis, &c., in peat always. 
Observe to select plants that bloom at various 
seasons, so as to have flowers continually. 
Primroses, Plantain Lilies, Asters, (Knotheras, 
Doronicums, Galegas, Dianthus, Rudbeckias, 
Yuccas, Ononis, Delphiniums, Phloxes, Iris 

S ermanica, Helianthus, Hclianthemums for 
ot, dry places, Anemones, as Honorine 
Jobcrt, Pulsatilla apennina and ncmerosa, 
Clove Pinks, Pulmonaria officinalis, Dictamnus, 
and a dozen of Pyrothrums, singlo and double 
varieties, Potentilias ditto, Saxifragas longi- 
folia, pyramidalis, and the crusted and large- 
leaved sections, Scnecio puloher, Lychnis 
vespertina, chalcedonica, singlo and double, , 


ooii. — Manure for Potatoes and Peas.— 
Stable - manure is excellent, either for Potatoes or 
Peas, and if they have enough of it, nothing stronger is 
required. I would not use anything else for Peas; but 
5 cwt. of guano might be used to an aore of the Potato 
ground. The best plan is to sprinkle it in the rows of the 
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enough. “ Fern ” cannot expect to be informed 
of the name of the White Poppy when no de¬ 
scription fa given of it—there are ao many 
species. The proper way would be to send 
flowers to the Editor.—J. Wood. 

6895—Torch Lily (Tritoms Uvsris).—Plants raised 
from seed last year will not flower this year. Some, under 
very favourable conditions, may do so next. The usual 
time with me has always been the third year.—J. Wood. 

-Plants of this raised from seed last year cannot 

flower this season, and very rarely do bo, even the Becond 
j ear thereafter either. If well fed and in fine well tilled soil, 
the plants will flower the fourth year. They are beet pro¬ 
tected in winter with old leaves or other covering, and 
like plenty of moisture and sunshine.—A. Swsirr. 

6979.— Creepers for a boarded fence.— A Jack- 
man! Clematis, or two Tropnolum oanariensis and a com¬ 
mon Hop at the east end would look nioe trained to meet 
in the centre, and would Answer perfectly in the aspect 
you mention on the boarded fence.— Olitorv. 

6905.—Transplanting Sweet Peas.— Why, if you 
wans them very good, resort to forcing the seeds T Can 
you desire to have better results than are expsrienoed in 
the ordinary way ? Sow on a plot of deep soil, well en¬ 
riched by the previous year’s manuring. With a sunny 
aspect, the best results may be expected. Bow just the 
same as ordinary Peas, and aa a special kindness, bottom 
the drills with a liberal sprinkling of wood-ashes.—J. Wood 


TRBBS AND SHRUBS. 

EVERGREEN TREES AND SHRUBS. 

In the raoe for novelties many old and beautiful 
shrubs have been left behind, and some have 
been neglected to such an extent that it is hard 
to find a nursery containing a stock of them. 
Among these are the 

Oleasters, concerning which an appropriate 
and well-timed article appeared in Gardening 
for January 12th, page 601. We cannot blame 
the nurserymen for being unable to supply the 
Oleasters. The blame lies rather with the 
planters who have neglected to give so beautiful 
a shrub the place it deserves in gardens. Conifers 
we meet with everywhere. Nurseries are full of 
them, and many gardens are sombre and oppres¬ 
sive by reason of their too free ose. Moreover, 
there u a growing, but certainly not commend¬ 
able, taste for golden and silver variegated 
forms of Conifers which are of a sickly hue, and 
have but a poor effeot in gardens. I recently 
saw a golden Privet offered as a novelty at a 
fancy price, and a few days after saw a similar 
thing in abundance in a roadside hedge. In a 
Surrey nursery I recently saw some fine bashes 
of Oleasters. One called reflexa was very 
beautiful. It forms a dense mass, but also 
makes long annual shoots of from 4 feet to 6 feet 
in length, the wood being oovered with brownish' 
white scales. The leaves are leathery and deep- 
green above, bat of a greyish-white hue beneath. 
There are hundreds of gardens where this shrnb 
is quite unknown. There are also golden and 
silver variegated forms of this variety which are 
equally beautiful; the oolour takes the form of 
broad margins to the leaves, and it is most 
effective. The hardiest and best of all ever¬ 
greens is the 

Holly. —It is considered by many to be a 
slow-growing tree; but this is not so, for there 
are obtainable strong seedling trees which, in 
ordinary soil, will make 2 feet of growth annu¬ 
ally. A well-developed Holly is one of the most 
ornamental of trees, either in summer or winter. 
The berries of the strong seedling trees above 
alluded to embrace many shades of oolour in red 
and yellow. A few specimens of these about 
the garden would greatly improve its winter 
aspect, and be infinitely more interesting than 
many of the Conifers, which exhibit no change 
the whole year through. Some of the varie¬ 
gated Hollies are most beautiful. Those who 
travel in the County of Surrey may often see 
them by the roadside fronting little cottages. 
This is the result of the many good nurseries in 
the district where Holliee are well grown. It is 
sad, however, to see some of these beautiful 
Hollies clipped into fantastic but hideous shapes. 
When left to itself the Holly makes a pretty 
and not too spreading tree; but, if it must be 
kept within a certain limit, it is much better to 
shorten back the branohes with a knife. The 
Laurel is too freely planted, but not so the 

Box. In this again we have one of the 
hardiest and handsomest of evergreens, espe¬ 
cially in chalky districts. Who that has onoe 
seen can ever forget the great masses of Box 
upon Box Hill in Surrey ? The hill has been 
most appropriately named, for grand though the 
scenery is from its orest, it is equally as delight 
ful to walk in and Mound the extensive planta- 
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tions of Box, enjoying their aromatic perfum9. 
In gardens the variety called the Handsworth 
Box should be more freely planted. It makes a 
dense bush, and the leaves are very broad. The 
Minorca Box is still more distinct. There are 
two fine specimens in the grounds at Arundel 
Castle. The 

Bay is a tree greatly appreciated wherever 
found. It is delightful to have one near or npon 
the lawn. It is often clipped into a formal 
specimen, but left to itaeli it makes a tree 
40 feet high, whilst its branches sweep the 
ground. The 

Yew, although a native tree, is much more 
graceful than many of the Cypress family, and 
during winter the fruits are effective, as they 
shine among the rich dark - green foliage. 
Another charm realised by having the berry¬ 
bearing evergreens in the gardens is that during 
the dark winter days they afford much food for 
the poor birds, whose presence greatly enlivens 
the outdoor scone. Tne 

Laurustinus, again, is one of the most beau¬ 
tiful of shrubs flowering throughout the winter. 
It is just the very right thing to put upon a 
poor stony or chalky bank, where the growth it 
makes is firmer, less “ sappy,” and, conse¬ 
quently, not so liable to be damaged by cold. I 
remember a feature the Laurustinus used to 
make in Kent, which has now unfortunately 
passed away. A chalk bank beside the road 
had been planted with this shrnb and Furze, and 
it was possible to find flowers here nearly the 
whole year through. This bank was pure 
chalk without any soil, it having been dug from 
a oellar. The Laurustinus made enormous 
bushes, and in mild winters they were perfectly 
white with flowers. When the weather was 
severe and their flowers could not open they 
were still pretty, as the buds take on a crimson 
tint. I have never seen this shrub so 
beautiful in gardens as it is often planted in too 
rich soil. Various forms of the Laurustinus are 
obtainable; the one named pyramidalis, the 
name expressing the habit of growth, and 
another called hirsutum, having hairy or woollv 
leaves. A variety spoken of as L. lacidum is 
praised as being very hardy, even more so than 
the common form. The 

Barberries, whilst evergreen, include some 
of the best flowering shrubs. No garden should 
be without Berber!* Darwin!, and B. stenophylla 
is also extremely pretty, while the Mahonias, 
which by some are classed with the Barberries, 
comprise some beautiful dwarf evergreen bushes, 
suitable for sun or shade, and pretty alike in 
leaf, flower, and fruit. A. H. 


0900.—Shrube for wet ground.—If the land la very 
wet and composed of llmeetone and gravel, and the subsoil 
very poor. I should not like to be responsible for advising 
anything but Willows. Of these there are not only profit¬ 
able sorts, but a very great variety of ornamental species. 
Why not drain the land ?—J. Wood. 

0966.— Planting a Holly hedge.— Have nothing to 
do with suckers from old plants. They never make a good 
hedge. The Holly is a slow plant to basin nnder the best 
conditions, and young healthy plants are cheap enough at 
any of the nurseries who make a speciality of hardy trees 
and shrubs.—E. H. 

6974. — Planting Clematises and Honey¬ 
suckles.— Plant the Honeysuckles and Clematises early 
in April, and they will do well.—O litort. 

6946.—Ivy on a stone wall.— If the 
shoots of the Ivy are nailed close in at the 
bottom with ordinary cast wall-nails and shreds, 
so as to bring their points close to the wall 
and give them a fair chance, there will be no 
difficulty afterwards. I have bad a good deal to 
do with the oovering of stone walls with Ivy, 
and I have never had any difficulty if the plants 
were started right at the bottom of the wall, 
and kept trimmed annually in March.—E. H. 

-Some varieties of Ivy cling more closely 

to a stone wall than others, and they cling 
better to an old wall that has been broken or 
injured in places than to a new one. The 
rougher the surface the better; even a rough 
surface on a new wall would be better than a 
smooth one. The shoots that refuse to cling to 
the wall must be nailed to it with shreds. Not 
much nailing will be required in any case.— 
J. D. E. 

6918. —Transplanting* Conifers, &c.— 
Well-decayed stable-manure will be beneficial, 
if the soil is poor; but if not, then even that 
may be dispensed with, nnless very strong trees 
are desired. Peat soil added would be better 
than manure for the Conifers. When planted 
| and trodden about to firm the soil to the roots, 


a scattering of manure will do, which oover 
over with a finishing layer of soil. At this 
season puddling the roots is quite unnecessary 
in Scotland, as lots of moisture is sure to fall. 
“ Whether it be black or white, February will 
fill the dyke” (ditch) is an old proverb, and 
verified abundantly this season. Daring the dry 
months of spring, however, and through the 
summer see that water be freely given to newly- 
transplanted trees, or they are sure to suffer.— 
A Sweet. 

CAMELLIAS AS HARDY SHRUBS. 
Although perfectly hardy in most parts of this 
country, as Camellias have proved themselves 
to be, they should have sheltered positions, and 
if where they can get shade all the better, so 
long as they are far enough away from trees as 
not to be robbed by them. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that iu suitable localities they will be 
more largely planted out-of-doors than they 
have been, as independent of their flowers they 
are equal to any evergreen in habit, and 
superior to most as regards foliage. The best 
time to plant them out Is early in spring before 
they start into growth, aa then they become 
thoroughly established by the autumn. In 



Flowering shoot of the doable Camellia Japonic* 


turning them out of their pots it is not advisable 
to interfere with the ball beyond removing the 
crocks and liberating the roots there, as it ie 
impossible to straighten the others without 
breaking them. As they cannot get far beyond 
the ball of earth during the first year, it will be 
necessary to water freely all through the 
summer, in order to keep that part moist, and 
to make sure of doing this it is a good plan to 
form a basin-like reoeptaole around the stem, 
that the water, when given, may not get away 
without doing its work. A mulching helps 
to intercept evaporation, and therefore 
maintains a more equable condition of the 
ground, which is favourable to the forma¬ 
tion of roots. Where peat can easily be 
got, it will be found of great use to mix with 
loam, as Camellias are very fond of it, but fall¬ 
ing that, leaf-monld is the best substitute, and 
this should be used freely and be well in¬ 
corporated with the loam. In cases where the 
soil is good naturally no preparation is required, 
but, like all other matters pertaining to garden¬ 
ing, there is nothing like a good start in the 
turning out of Camellias if they are expected to 
do well, and being plants of considerable value 
they are worth taking a little trouble with to 
secure satisfactory results. The kinds beet 
adapted for outdoor culture are as follows : The 
old Double White, Apollo, althaeflora, Donoke- 
laari, Florida, Jubilee, Lady Hume’s Blush, myr- 
tifolia, Marchioness of Exeter, Queen Victor!*, 
tricolor Imbrioata, and Woods!. B. 
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FRUIT. 


l.—Treatment of Vines. —The rough, 
warty appearance on the nnder sides of the Vine 
leaves is not only unsightly, bat is to a certain, 
though limited, extent injarions to the Vines. 
I have had it on Vines under my own care, and 
eoon found out how to cure it, when 1 was 
aware that it was produced by a very moist, 
close atmosphere. A freer circulation of air and 
a moderately moist atmosphere will prevent its 
appearance. I never syringe the Vines after 
they have broken into leaf —in fact, nearly all 
the good growers have discontinued this practice 
after the buds have started. The warts are very 
easily affected by sulphur fumes, and if the house 
is dusted with sulphur on the pipes to kill red 
spider, the warts would become brownish.— 

jTd. E. 

6984.— Setting 1 Peach blossoms.— You 
do not say what part of the house your Peach* 
trees occupy witn the Vines. If they have a 
part of the roof devoted to them, so that they 
get plenty of light and air, I should say that 
dryness at the roots during the winter is the 
cause of the fruit not setting. If they are grown 
under the shade of the Vines that would be a 
sufficient explanation. I went into a Peach- 
house a few days ago where the trees, with all 
their roots inside, had not received any water 
all the winter. The bloom buds were dropping 
off wholesale.—J. C. C. 

-I am very successful with setting the 

blossoms of my Peach and Nectarine trees in 
January, and although this season I was fearful 
that I should have a bad set, I am bound to say 
it is a very good one. I never Bprinklo any 
water about in the house when the trees are in 
blossom, except the little that may be spilled 
when watering the few plants in the house. The 
temperature is kept up to 50 degs. or 55 degs. 
at night, with a little air on all day, even in 
bad weather. I tie a rabbit’s tail on to the end 
of a long stick, and a man touches the flowers 
with this daily to scatter the pollen.—J. D. E. 

6908.—Grafting.—No; lb is not necessary to use clay 
over grafting: wax. Grafting wax is made as follows: 
4 parts of pitch; 4 puts of resin; 2 parts of beeswax; 
1 part of tallow. Melt and mix. Use while Just warm.— 
Pkrcy Fox Allin. 

- There is no necessity to use glue over 

grafting wax, if it is properly applied. A good 
grafting wax, to be used warm, consists of tnree 
parts each of resin and beeswax, and two partB 
of tallow. Melt all together in an iron pot over 
the fire, then allow it to cool; when luke-warm 
it is fit for use. The best and cheapest compo¬ 
sition for grafting is, in my opinion, composed 
of equal portions of clay, cow-manure, and cart 
grease, with a little finely-cut hay, the two 
former to be well beaten and mixed together a 
month before it is wanted for use, the latter 
mixed with it just before using. No frost will 
touch it, nor will wind crack it, and the sun 
will not melt it or rain wash it off. The wax is 
very easily applied. After tying the soion in 
firmly with matting, yon can dauD it on with a 
stick.—E. J. G. 

6950.— Budding Plum-trees .—This work 
is best done at the end of July or at the begin¬ 
ning of August. The buds should be inserted low 
down on the north side of the stem in the same 
way as dwarf Roses are budded. In some cases 
it will be better not to remove the wood from 
the back of the bud, but insert it in the opening 
of the bark. Better get some neighbour who 
understands the process to give you a lesson if 
doubtful about it.—E. H. 

6988.— Colouring Grapes.- 1 have grown Grape* i n 
houses painted of a stone colour for 27 yean, and find it 
answers m well as white or any other odour known to me 
_j. x>. e. * 

"Gardening Illustrated" Monthly Parts.- 

Price fid. ; post free, 7<L 

"The Garden " Monthly Parts.— This journal 
<s published in neatly bound Monthly PartsT STtiSe 
form the eotoured plate* are beet preserved, and it it most 
euitable for reference previous to the issue of the half 
yearly volume*. Price Is. 6d. ; post tree. Is. Od. 

. “Farm and Home" Monthly Parts.-TM# 
journal u published in neatly bound Monthly Parte , in 
vphsehform it is most suitable for reference previous to the 
Mtue of the yearly volumes. Price fid. ; post free, 7 d. 

"Hardy Flowers.”— Giving descriptions of upwards 
of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, with 
directions for their arrangement , culture. Sc. Fourth 
and Popular Edition, Is. ; post fires. Is. Sd. 

"The Garden Annual and Directory ■ tor 1889 
contains a Complete List of Gentlemen’s Seats, their 
Names and Gardeners ; List qf the Nursery Trade, with 
a new Lid of the American Trade^ uprise Is.; - 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions .—Queries and answers an inserted In 
Gardknihg free qf charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Rditob of 
GAunurare, 87, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lish mu The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece qf paper, unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as GABonrara has to be sent to press some time in 
advance qf date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which with the eaoeption qf sue* as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their di/erent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so four as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the c o rr e spo n dents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Garduim should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


London; 87, 
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7029 — Cooking Salsafy.—What Is the best way to 
oook this vegetable ?—W. L. 

7030. —Soil for Camellias and Azaleas.—Can 
I grow Camellias and Azaleas without peat ?— Poor Ama* 
tsur. 

7031. —Treatment of Pandanusee.—Will someone 
please to give me general Instructions as to the proper soil 
and treatment of these plants T—A. J. 0. 

7032. —Pruning standard Roses.— How dose to 
the base of the shoots should 1 prune bock my standard 
Roses ? They are about three years old.—J. B. B. 

7033. —Auriculas after flowering.— What is the 
proper treatment for Aurioulas after flowering, and should 
they be put in open air during Bummer ?—George Baxtbr. 

7034. —Striking Rose cuttings.—I am anxious to 
strike somo Rose outtings. Will 4 * J. O. C.” or someone 
else kindly inform me the best way to do so ?— An Old 
Rradkr. 

7035. — LI Hum auratum as a town plant.— Gan 
thi9 Lily be grown out-of-doors as easily as the Old White 
kind (L. oandldum) in a garden at Peckham?—H. A. 
Barsdork. 

7030.— Building a Cucumber-house.— I require 
a small house built, about 15 feet long and 10 feet wide. 
What is the ooet to build the same, and the best method 
of heating it?—D. B. C. 

7037. — Planting Gladiolus brenchleyensls, 
Irises, and Pavonlas.— When is the proper time, and 
wh&t depth Bhould these be planted in a town garden at 
Peokham ?— H. A. Bardslry. 

7038. — Climbers and other plants for a green¬ 
house.— Will “Mr. T. Baines” kindly give me a list of 
climbing and other plants that oan be grown In a green¬ 
house with s temperature of 50 degs. minimum ?— Poor 
Amatbur. 

7039. — Stephanotls and Bougainvillea In a 
greenhouse.— Can I grow Stephanotls and Bougain¬ 
villea in a greenhouse with a temperature minimum of 
50 degs. in winter to flower well?— Poor Amateur. 

7040. —Evergreen Ferns In the house.— What 
Ferns live best in the house, and keep green during the 
winter ? I bought a lot of Ferns last summer, and they 
have all died during the winter.— Risrda. 

7041. — Malden-halr Ferns In a house.— Will 
someone kindly tell me how I can best keep Maiden-hair 
Ferns In the house ? What aspect ought the windowi to 
be, and what temperature the room ?— Reseda. 

7042. —Plants for a tree stump and fernery.— 

Can anyone kindly give me the names of Ferns and other 

S lants suitable to plant on a tree-stump and on the 
ottom of a fernery 80 inches long ?—Fern Lover. 

7043 — Milla biflora and Amaryllis formosls- 
Slma— Having just purchased some of the bulbous 
plants, I shall be glad to learn their proper treatment, and 
whether they will be likely to succeed outdoor or not ?— 
J. C. 

7044.— Lifting Hyacinths.— I have some large pots 

of Hyacinths, three in a—■—*-‘ L ‘- - A -* * 

my sitting-room. O'*' 
them into sand and 
Gwindrf. 

7045.—Tan as a conductor of heat.— Can anyone 
kindly inform me if tan Is a bad oondnotor of heat ? 1 
have ample hot-water piping In a tan pit, but oan gat no 
bottom heat except in immediate contiguity to the pipes. 
—Rev. R. Prnwaink, Wettings. 

7040.— A Fern pool.—What oan I put luto the water 
contained in a very large flower-pot to render it distasteful 
to some duoks, and yet not to be injarions to file dnoks or 
the Ferns which send roots Into It ? The pot is sunk up 
to its rim in the lawn.— C. A. J. 

7047.—Treatment of Osmunda regalls.—I had 
one of these Ferns In my greenhouse (in Durham) all 
last year, and it grew very well. Should I repot it now 
before the yonng fronds oome, and with what soil ? I 
give it plenty of water.— G. R. 8. 

7048.—Climbing Roses for an east border.— 
Will some reader of Gardening kindly tell me what would 
be the climbing Rose for the side of a house faoing east ? 
If no Row will do well In such a position, what would be 
the best perennial climber ?—L. G. T. 

7019.—Othere japonloa.— dan any reader of Gar- 
diking kindly give me information respecting this ever¬ 
green—its hardiness, flowering, and frectification, the 
soil it requires, and mode of propegafion ? 1 oannot find 
»t least in their stooks.— 


it in nurserymen’s lists, or 


*1 Sussix. 


7050. —Late double Fuchsias. — Will someone 
kindly let me know of 12 of the latest and best double 
Fuchsias ?-T. G. 

7051. — Treatment of Cyclamens. — 1, Should 
Cyclamens after having flowered be turned out of their 
pots or kept in them ? 2, If kept in them, shonld they be 
watered during season o( rest f 3, In what temperature 
should they be kept during the season of rest ?— Gkorgk 
Baxter, Oxford. 

7052. — Insects In bone-dust.— Will the small white 
worm or grub that breeds in bone-dust do any harm to the 
roots of plants ? I find it is impossible to prevent them 
from breeding if yon mix the bone-dust with the soil. If 
this oan be prevented 1 should like to know how to do so ? 
—Poor Amateur. 

7053. — Culture ox ridge Cucumbers.- 1 have a 
few Cucumber seeds of Sutton’s 44 King of the Ridge 
but I have neither frame nor greenhouse. Would anyone 
be good enough to give me some instructions as to the 
beet mode of raising the plants and their after outdoor 
culture ?— Lemon. 

7064 —Removal of Moss and Lichen.—I have 
seen it somewhere recommended to use paraffin-oil for the 
removal of Mose and Lichen, &o., on fruit-trees. Is it 
good for this purpose, and if so, how should it be applied ? 
It would iu some ways be more convenient to me than 
lime-wash.—W. A. 8. 

7055. — Culture of Spiraea palmata.— Will some¬ 
one be kind enough to guide me ae to the culture of this 
8pir»a ? I have one here, and It was in a cold pit until a 
month age, and is now in the greenhouse, but Is not 
making any start Into growth, nor does it seem likely to 
do so at present.—M. G. 

7056. —Hardy and half-hardy annuals for cut 
flowers.— Would someone be kind enough to inform me 
the names of a oouple of dozen of good hardy and half- 
hardy annuals, varying in height from 2 feet downwards, 
for ont flowers ? 1 have a half-aore of ground and a small 
heated greenhouse.— Cut Flowrrs. 

7057. —Lapagerla rosea.—I have a span-roofed green¬ 
house, one end of whioh abuts against a wall facing north. 
I suppose the aspect Is not bad for this climber; but would 
it do planted against the wall, and what would bo the best 
support for it ? My idea being to cover the wall with it, 
and then a rafter on each side.—J. C. 

7058. —Making a Fern case.—I am desirous of 
making a Fern oaae with a dome top; the length to be 
30 inohes, the dome rising from the ends. What should 
be the measurements of tho following parts: Height from 
base to shoulder; depth from back to front; height from 
shoulder to top of dome ?—A Fern Lover. 

7059. — Camellia buds falling off.— Will someone 
experienced in growing these plants kindly give me an 
idea why my Camellia flower buds always turn brown and 
fall off ? They are kept in a greenhouse heated by a flue, 
never over 50 degs. 1 keep pans of water on the hottest 
part of the fine. Any advloe will be thankfully reoeived. 
—Novice 

7090.—Sowing vegetable and flower seeds.— 
Will someone kindly tell me what vegetable and flower 
seeds oan be sown (either in heat or in the open ground) 
in the seoond week in May ? The position will be favour¬ 
able, and I should like, if possible, to have a fair show 
of annuals. Will it be too late to sow Sfisafy for winter 
use ?— White Lilt. 

7081.— Hops In pots and for an arbour.—Will 
Hops grow in pots, and If so, what sized ones should bn 
used? Will they flourish In a Lancashire district, and 
where are they obtainable ? I should also be glad to know 
bow to form a Hop arbour like the one in the engraving that 
appeared in Gardening, Jan. 20th, page 031. Aspect, 
south-west.—A. G. W. 

7002.—Ramplons.—I sowed some Rampions in tho 
spring of last year, but they have made little root. 44 George 
Glenny” advised in his book, “The Culture of Fruits and 
Vegetables,” to sow in July or August. Most biennials 
sown in the autumn run to seed In file following season. 
What is the experience of others ? Is this plant much in 
favour for salad or otherwise ?—W. L. 

7003 — Planting a boundary hedge.—I am want¬ 
ing to plant a boundary hedge, say 100 yards long, and as 
a protection against cattle, &o., and have been recom¬ 
mended the Cherry Flum as of the quickest growth and 
the best for protection. Is such a hedge preferable to 
Quick, and would it not be of ooarser growth, and con¬ 
sequently take up more room ?— Bbatoon. 

7064. — Carnations from seed.—I intend to culti¬ 
vate these from seeds, including the bizarre and fancy 
kinds, and will be glad for full Information so as to do this 
successfully. 1 felt a little disheartened, but not deterred 
by the remarks made by 44 Dlanthus ” In your issue of 26th 
of January. 1 do not see why an amateur should not be 
able to overcome the difficulties hinted at by this corre¬ 
spondent if they are pointed out.—J. D. L. 

7065. — Treatment of Chrysanthemums. — I 
have 67 sorts of Chrysanthemums that all bloomed well; 
but there is not a single outtlng that I oan get from them. 
I cut the plants down soon after flowering with the Idea 
of obtaining outtings; but, to my grief, I am unable to get 
any. Could I grow the old plants for another year, and 
would they be likely to prove satisfactory, and if so, what 
treatment do they require ?— Troubled One. 

7006.— Destroying woodllce.— Will someone kindly 
inform me of the best means to be employed for tho 
extermination of woodllce In the walls of a garden ? These 
insects constantly destroy the Peaches and other fruit as 
eoon as they ripen, and now that the walls are exposed to 
view they could be well syringed with some composition 
that would find its way into the nail holes and other 
orevioes where the inseots are looated.— Clickland. 

7067.—Propagating Golden Holly and Golden 
Euonymus.—Would someone kindly inform me if I oan 
propagate Golden Holly by the ripe berries ? I have just 
put in a quantity to rot (mixed with decayed leaf-mould) 
in a large pan expoeed to the rain. How loug will it be 
before I may sow them, and may I reasonably expect to 
raise seedlings, and how long will they be in coming up ? 
If this is not practicable, how should I proceed ? Also If 
I oan propagate Golden Euonymus by outtings snreoss 
folly, and if so, the right time to Insert them out-of doors ? 
—IIlrx. 
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7068.—Destroying Daisies on lawns.—I see some 
answers to this enquiry; bat the remedies are extreme. 
In effeot, destroy your lawn and yon have to sow it again. 
None give their experience of " Watson's Lawn Sand," said 
to destroy the Daisies and not injure the Grass. As my lawn 
is suffering from the all too rapid spread of these sweet 
day’s eyes, I shall be glad to learn what the value of this 
remedy is? Also whether it is worth the high price 
charged ; for 1 suppose it is only sand saturated with some 
chemical, bo that the purchaser may really be buying not 
much * lee than sand by the pound, which he might pro¬ 
cure for a mere nothing in most neighbourhoods.—S uhhkx. 

7069 -Red-spider on Strawberries.—I hail three 
Strawberry plants in pots in my greenhonse, and found 
they were infected with red-spider. I plaoed them outside 
on the lawn immediately. Will someone who has had 
exparienca kindly say if I may hope that they were oon- 
fined to these plants, or is it usual for this pest to get on 
the stagiog of the house, Ao., in which it will be neoessary 
to cleanse it thoroughly ? I was told that by plaoing the 
plants outside in the frost they would be killed, but was 
surprised to find after they had been out in 14 degs. or 
16 degs. of frost that they were as lively as ever when 
placed under the microscope. I merely mention this for 
the information of other amateurs like myself, who may 
be resting on a false idea.— Ibis. 

7070. — Heating a Cucumber-house. — Will 

“ B. C. R.” kindly give me his advice under the following 
oiroumBtances ? 1 have built a house, 40 feet by 10 feet 

(span-roofed), intended for Cucumbers, with beds on each 
side and a path down the centre. It will have one door In 
It, and that out of a greenhouse, and one boiler will heat 
both structures. Shall I take the flow-pipe round the 
house for top-heat, and baok again under the beds for 
bottom-heat, or will it be better to take a flow round for 
top-heat and another for bottom-heat, and have them 
independent of each other, having a valve to each ? I oan 
do this, as the main flow and return pipes pass through the 
greenhouse to heat some pits in front. Will one pipe be 
sutfioientfor bottom-heat if it be covered with ashes instead 
of being in a chamber]?— Non Nrmo. 

7071. —Melons growing Id a heated pit.—I have 
a pit, which has a flue running through it, under the stage, 
and a walk at the back of the stage, the stage being 3 feet 
6 Inches above the flue, and 8 feet from the glass in front. 
The roof of the pit has a rather sharp pitch. 1 grew 
Cucumbers in the pit last year, and they did well. This 
year I wish to try Melons. Will some practical grower of 
Melons kindly give me a little information as to time to 
start the seed and the kind of soil required, and if it should 
be with or without manure mixed in, and also the proper 
temperature to maintain throughout the season ? Would 
it be safe to oover the surfaoe of the stage, or have spaoes 
in it for the heat to ascend to the top ? 1 can safely keep 
the pit up to a temperature of GO degs. to 65 degs. at the 
present time, and more, if it would be required.— D. 
Yaujuaw. 

7072. —Rose grafts falling.—During the first and 
seoond week in January last 1 grafted something over 300 
Roses on seedling Brier stooks. The stocks were potted 
in middle 60's in February, 1338. The stooks were making 
fresh roots at the time of grafting, owing in part to their 
being stood in a coal house about five or six weeks previous 
to their being worked. The sorts put on were Teas, the 
greater number being Mardohal Niels, the "Niel" wood 
especially being, so far as I am able to judge, in the best 
oondition possible at the time of using. They were done 
in the most careful manner, all being made to fit as near 
as possible. After they were grafted they were at onoe 
plunged in fibre sufficiently deep to oover the matting with 
which they were bound, so that all air was excluded from 
them the moment they were each finished. Temperature 
ranged from 66 degs. to 65 degs., and the bottom-heat 
about 70 degs.; watering, etc., has been carefully attended 
to tight throughout. They all looked well till the com¬ 
mencement of this month (February), when some of them 
began starting, and also many of them began (lying, till 
now (February 19th) quite 60 per cent, are dead. About 
60 or more are grown sufficiently to be shifted into 43 pots, 
and are growing well. Many of the failures made growth 
about an inch and half in length, then suddenly died. In 
some oases the wood has gone rotten, but not in many 
oases does that seem to be the cause. About 200 which 
were grafted later on are now looking rather badly in many 
cases. These last-mentioned were grafted on stooks took 
from the ground and grafted at once. These were not 
plunged in bottom-heat at all, but in other ways received 
the same treatment os the others. Never before have I had 
such a failure.— Dorks. 


shadowed by some newly-ereoted houses, and gets no sun 

in winter, and, in consequence, the plants look unhealthy, 

and produce miserable blooms. Well, as the mountain will 

not oome to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the mountain, 
and you must discard the olass of plant* you have hitherto 
grown in this house. There is no help for it. No system 
of treatment will compensate you for the loss of sun. Your 
idea of growing Orchids and Feros is a happy one, and if 
the house faced the other way I should have advised you 
to patronise the genus Masdevallia, which product flowers 
in such profusion—flowers richer in colour than are to be 
found in any other family in the whole order of Orchid¬ 
aceous plants. Let me know how the sun affeots the house 
in summer, and you shall hear further from me. Of course, 
the kinds of Ferns to recommend you will also depend 
upon the heat maintained during the winter months. 
—M. B. 

* 7077. —Constructing a fernery (Northern*Ama¬ 
teur).— Do not use olinkers in the construction of a 
fernery, either indoors or out, no matter how plentiful 
they are, or how cheaply you oan get them. I onoe saw 
a large indoor fernery m Manchester formed with clinkers. 
The house was more than a hundred feet long. The Ferns 
would not grow amongst them, and the whole thing was 
hideous in the extreme; so much so that any suggestion 
to use this material gives me the horrors.— J. Jarvis. 


7078. — Soil for an Arum Lily (Rlohardia) 
(T. K. H. C. D .).—A good turfy loam is the best, and it 
should be mixed with a small portion of half-decayed stable 
or cow-manure and some sharp sand. Press the soil around 
the roots rather firmly. Abundance of water is required 
when the plant is in active growth. Many people plant 
out their Arum Lilies for the summer in a border of rich 
soil and give abundance of water during ths summer and 
pot them up aga*n in the autumn. They do well so treated. 


7079.—Destroying ants (E. G. Dujjin ).—These ants 
are the small variety of the common garden ant (Lasius 
niger, variety minor). The best way to get rid of them is 
to pour boiling water or petroleum into their nests; if this 
cannot be managed they should be trapped in saucers of 
treacle, or sugar and water—some persons reoommend the 
addition of a little spirit of some kind—plaoed so that the 
ants can easily get into them. Guano or Keating's insect 
powder strewed about their tuns will sometimes drive them 
away.—G. S. 8. 


7080.— Soil for pot Roses (T. K. II. c. D ).-Turfy 
and rather heavy loam, with the addition of a little 
decayed stable-manure and some crushed bones, will grow 
these plants to perfection. The pots should be well 
drained, and the soil should be pressed in very firmly 
around the roots at potting time. Allow about an inch 
and a half of spaoe below the rim of the pot to hold 
plenty of water when required. If an artificial stimulant 
is needed, some of Clay’s fertiliser oan be used. Directions 
are given with it. 

7031.— Window Ferns (E. G. T.).—\ suppose you. 
refer to the Inside of your window with a north-west aspect, 
if so, you may seleot from the following: Pteris tremolo, 
P. oretioa and its variety albo liueata, P. longifolta, P. 
Mayi, Aeplenium bulhiferum, A. flaooidum (handsome in a 
hanging-basket), A. luridum (in same position as last), 
Davallia canariensis (basket), Xephrodium molle, Phlebo- 
dium aureum, Adiantum affine, A. forraoeurn, Ooychium I 
japonicum, and Stenochlxma ecandeos. Why not have a 
Wardian case to stand in or near your window, and utilise 
it for New Zealand Filmy Ferns; they would tacceed 
admirably.— J. Jarvis. 

7082.— Cacti in a Wardian case (I’ 'olunteer).— Yes, 
you can grow these, and others which are usually allied 
with them under the title of "suoculent plants," in a 
wardian case in your sunny window. They enjoy the sun, 
and under the shade of the window glass, and the glass of 
the oase, they will not require any further shade. You 
must not, as you suggest, use Ooooa-nut-flbre about them, 
and something more should be done than justsettlng them 
in the oase in a level manner. Raise up the centre of the 
case with soil, plaoing here and there and everywhere some 
pleoes of stone to the size of your oase, and you may either 
plunge the plants in their pots, or plant them out. If the 
latter plan is adopted do not overburden them with soil, 
and be sure that the drainage is good, and not likely to get 
out of order. For soil use a mixture in about equal parts 
or yellow loam, shingle, or pieces of pots broken small, and 
sharp sand. They will require very little water in summer, 
and none during the winter. Mammillarias and 
Echinocaotus go well together. Avoid Oereus; they usually 
grow too tall for a case.. Gasterias and Haworthias make a 
nice group.—J. J. 


NAMB9 09 PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communication* respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor qf Gardkxixo Illos- 
tbatrd, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— IT. H. B.— Euonymut japonicua. 

- An Ignorant One.— 1, Polystiohmn aristatum, a green 

house kind ; 2, Next week ; 3, Aeplenium flaccidum : 

4, Polystichum prollferum Wollaston!.-IF. Onci- 

diurn orispum ; 2, Apparently Dendrobinra barbatum.- 

C. B.— Specimen insufficient. - Cromwell. — Clematis 

indirisa.- A. Boyle. —Krica herbaces.- Phtrnix. — 

An Epidendrum ; but flowers too old to identify.- B. M. 

—1, Davallia bullata; 2, Kuoharia atnaaonioa ; 8. Adian¬ 
tum assimile; 4, Adiantum cuneatum.- J. O .—Send 

fertile fronds.- Ivanhoe.— A Thuja ; but send in fruit. 

- Chumbn.—l, Cupressus Lawsoniana var.; 2, Thu j \ 

sinensis: 8, Thujopsis dolabrata.- C. J.—Specimens ail 

insufficient. 


BEES. 

6945.— Pood for bees.—Candy-sake for 
feeding bees in winter is made in the following 
manner : Into about three-quarters of a pint of 
boiling water 6 lb. of white loaf sugar is gradually 
stirred, the whole kept at boiling point and 
constantly stirred until the sugar is thoroughly 
dissolved, great care being taken to prevent 
burning. If it becomes burnt it will not set 
hard, besides which, burnt sugar is very in¬ 
jurious to bees. To test when it is sufficiently 
boiled, a little is dropped on a cold plate, when, 
if it sets hard on becoming cool, being at the 
same time a little sticky to the fingers, it is suffi • 
cientlydone; it is then removed from the fire and 
the stirring continued till it begins to set. It 
is then poured into saucers, in which pieces of 
paper have been placed to prevent the sugar 
sticking to them, and in supplying it to the 
bees the paper keeps the quilt from sticking to 
the candy. It is best to use a tin saucepan in 
making candy-cake. Candy for bee-feeding 
can bo purchased of many of the trading hive- 
makers, such as Messrs. Neighbour, of 127, High 
Holborn.—S. S. G. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

6669. —Keeping geese. —If “Mura” has 
never kept geese the best thing she can do is to 
buy a set of breeding birds from a neighbouring 
farmer who is about to give up the business. It 
would, I consider, be a waste of money to invest 
in highly-bred and expensive birds under the 
circumstances. When a little experience has 
been gained, it will be time to buy more valuable 
stock. Unfortunately, it is not an easy matter 
to procure geese two or three yean old. As a 
rule, breeding geese are very old when offered 
for sale, and it is of little use trying to ascer¬ 
tain their age. This drawback must be endured 
for at least a year, and if it be found that the 
geese are really useless for breeding purposes, 
othen must be bought a year henoe to take 
their place. Three geese are sufficient for one 
gander. In case “ Mura ” has no friend at hand 
who can advise her, it would be well to buy a 
couple or three young birds of ordinary stock, and 
mate them with a gander of the Toulouse breed. 
This cross will produce excellent stock, and after 
the first year good broods of goslings may be 
expected. —Don lti nu . 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 


7073.— Grubs In soil (W. E. Nichols ).—The grubs 
infesting your soil are those of a fly. I do not know that 
they are injurious to the roots of the plants, but I would 
not trust them. Try watering with lime-water, or half an 
ounoe of corrosive sublimate dissolved iu a little warm 
water and added to 20 gallons of oold water.—G. S. S. 


7074.— Propagating bedding Pslargoniums 
(G. 11. S .).—During this month in a very good time to 
strike cuttings of these Pelargoniums, and the cutting 
back will benefit the old plants. The best way is to put 
each cutting separately into a small GO-eized pot in a sandy 
loamy compost, and plaoe them on a shelf or stage in a 
light, dry, and warm house. They require but little water 
until they are in active growth. 


7076.— Beetles amongst Orchids (S. Smith).— 
The name of the beetle you send is Lina popoli. I do not 
know any English name for it. This Insect is usually found 
on Poplars, and probably got among your Orchids acci¬ 
dentally. If you find any more of them in your houses 
and cannot aooount for their presence, please write again, 
as it would be an Interesting fact if they at times attacked 
plants grown under gloss.-G. 8. S. 

7076.—Orchids and Ferns in a shady house 
(Bournemouth).— This is a case of a lady in distress, 
which is io me a serious matter. It appears to be that a 
greenhouse, with a southern aspect, in which cool-house 
plants formerly thrived aqdflowered well, bis been over- 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember thatws 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under, 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go 
to press some time before the date of publication , their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the tret number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

Daisy.— Now; apply to Messrs. II. Cannell and Sons, 

Swanley, Kent.- A Constant Reader. —Do you mean a 

seedsman In Manchester, or London ?- A. T ../. B.— The 

petroleum tub oan be safely used as a water butt in a plant 

house.- G. R. S.— Sow the Solanum seed as soon as the 

shrivelled berries are gathered.-IF. //.—Get a neigh¬ 

bouring gardener to show you how to graft your Plum- 

trees, Ao.- II. H. T.— Apply to a coal merchant.- 

J. C.— Not In North Wales, but in the lake district in the 

north of England.- J. C.— The variety of Vallota named 

is a very superior form.- Gaebrdaw.— Apply to Mr. 

T. A. Dickson, Centre-avenue. Covent-garden-market, 

London, W.C.-C. F. D. E. and M. —"Camellias os 

hardy shrubs." There is an artiole on this matter in this 
issue of Gardening, page 10, which will answer the en¬ 
quiries.- M^s. T. P. Griffin.— Apply to Messrs. Cannell 

and Sons, Swanley, Kent.- L. Gillespie.— Apply to Mr. 

Geo. Bunyard, Maidstone, Kent- A. J. C.— “ Stove and 

Greenhouse Plants," by T. Baines, post free from this 

office, price 93.- Miss E. C. N'ichoUetts,—** Stark’s 

British Moseea ."— Professor W. H. Monk —Apply to any 
of the manure dealers advertising in this paper. 


BIRDS. 

6944.—Treatment of a grey African 

F arrot. —In reply to “Gammer,” I beg to aay 
have kept parrots for many years, and always 
give them ary food—Hemp-seed and Indian 
Corn; occasionally, if very cold weather, or 
they look dull, a small piece of whole Ginger or 
a few Chillies are added. Steeped food is apt 
to go sour; meat, especially salted, is very In¬ 
jurious, and brings the feathers off. I onoe haul 
a canary which from some cause was almoat 
without feathers for two yean, and I was ad¬ 
vised to give it a yellow flower, growing will iu 
fields, called in Yorkshire villages Segram, 
and it quite restored its beautiful plumage ; 
possibly it might do the parrot good aIso. Also 
does “Gammer” give the bird plenty of clean 
gravel ? My birds have always been kept In a 
cool kitchen.—A Lover of Birds and Animals. 


Catalogues received.— Florists' Floioers, Store 
and Greenhouse Plante, Ferns, etc. John Forbes, Hawich, 

Scotland.- Comer calories. Greenhouses, Vineries, 

Garden Frames, Summer houses, dr. Charles Frazers, 

Palaoe Plain Works, Norwich.- New Roses, Bulbs, 

Curious and Scarce Plants. H. A. Wiffen, Belobatnp, 
Clare, Suffolk. 
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Hyacinths, lifting.. .. 19 

Lspaganarosoa .. ..18 

Lil'U'n auratum as a town 
plant .23 


M arguerltes, culture of .. 18 I 
Milla bifolia and Ama¬ 
ryllis formoriaalma 11 
Moss and Lichen, re- | 

moral of.21 

Narcissus.14 

Orchids and other plant I 22 
Orchids, culture of .. 22 
Ojmuoaa regaiis, treat* 

meat of.22 

Outdoor garden .. „ 14 

Pandanuses, treatment of 17 
Pansies dying off, the 

cause of.23 

Pears for a oonstant 

supply .21 

Peare, stewing .. ..21 

Plants, greenhouse, win¬ 
tering .18 


Plants, window 
Poinsectiss. propagating 
Poultry and rabbits .. 

S uestiou* and ansasts .. 
Dee, Christmas, in tubs, 
growing the 

R see cuttings, striking .. 
R mbs blood-manure for 
Boses, climbing, for an 
east border 

Roses, standard, pruning 
Saxifrage, tne varirgatei 
(daxirraga sarmentosa 

▼ariegata). 

Seakale and Rhubarb, 

forcing. 

Soil, potting, insects In .. 
Bplne* palmate, culture 
of. 


21 

20 

20 

17 


Stepbanotis and Bou¬ 
gainvillea in a green¬ 
house .. .. ..17 


Stephanotls, Encharis, 
and Retnwardtia (LI- 
num), treatment of .. 16 

Stove.14 

Tanasacondoetorof heat 18 
Tomatoes .. - ..20 

Town garden, work in the 15 
Trichopiiia suavis.. .. 21 

Vegetable and flower 
seeds, sowing ..22 

Vegetable garden.. «. 14 

Vegetable Marrows, ripe 21 
Violet* failing .. ..16 

Week's work, the ooming 14 
Willow peelings as 

manure .. .. 24 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

GROWING DWARF CHRYSANTHEMUM3. 
The growing of dwarf Chrysanthemums appears 
to be finding much favour, both with exhibitors 
and those who only cultivate them for conserve 
tory decoration. The reason is, I suppose, be 
cause the flowers produced by this method are 
so much more easily seen than when tali plants 
are cultivated. Dwarf plants are nearly always 
much better furnished with foliage—an impor¬ 
tant point in the grouping of Chrysanthemums 
for effect; but it is useless to compare the bloom i 
produced from dwarf plants generally with 
those which can be secured by growieg the 
plants in the other way. Many good flowers 
are seen upon dwarf plants, but, on the whole, 
they lack solidity and depth. It would, in 
deed, be a boon if equally good flowers could 
be had by cutting the plants down at 
the time, which is practised by growers 
of dwarf plants for grouping Those per¬ 
sons who purpose to grow dwarf plants 
for group i will now have them as stout and 
dwarf as possible by allotting them a favour¬ 
able position near Ahe glass to prevent a 
weakly growth For the present, and for some 
time to come, the plants should be treated in 
the same manner as though they were intended 
for the production of exhibition flowers, by pre¬ 
serving the leading shoot or stem in an upright 
manner, securing it to a stake as it grows, for 
fear of accident to its point. At this stage a 
check to its growth means irreparable loss by 
the lower eyes or buds breaking into growth. 
Shift the plants on into larger pots as the roots 
progress, but avoid large shifts, because in 
grouping the plants when in bloom they are 
generally stood close together. Thus it will be 
seen that very large pots will be inconvenient. 
Those 9 inches in diameter will be Urge enough 
for the final shift—indeed, some may be grown 
in 8-inch pots. If the plants were propagated 
in a cool-house pot them into 3^ inch pots 
directly the roots commence to run into the new 
soil, which is the first shift from the cutting 
pots, and remove them at onoe to a cold frame, 
where a stocky growth will be made. The treat¬ 
ment required from now until the early part of 
May will be the same as for the tall growing 
batch. At that time preparations should be 
made to induce a dwarf growth. 

Dwarf plants growing in pots 3£ inches in 
diameter are well suited for indoor deooration 
In vases or for standing on the side stages of 
the conservatory, where such examples only are 
required. Plants producing one bloom each, 
many measuring 5 inches and more across, are 
well worthy of what little attention they require. 
Early in August Is the time to commence the 
cultivation of these small plants in earnest, but 
some sort of provision should be made at once 
if a large number of dwarf plants is likely to 
be needed. There are several methods of pro¬ 
curing a stock of plants for this purpose, which 
I will desoribe. For a large number of plants 
the following way is, perhaps, the best, as 
oausing the least trouble. Both Japanese and 
incurved varieties are suitable for this style of 
growth, giving the preference to those kinds 
which are not weakly in habit, avoiding all 
that have slender peduncles. The stout, erect 
growers are the most useful, as they require no 


support when in bloom. Baron do Prailly is a 
type of what is required. Insert cuttings in the 
usual way at once, pot the plants as required, 
and do not top the point of the shoot, but at the 
first break train up the shoots, tying all loosely 
to one stake, removing all other side branches as 
they occur, thus concentrating all the energies 
of the plant into the four stems. Choose an open 
piece of ground, and early in May, or as soon as 
all fear of frost is past, plant out ia moderately 
rich soil, having first hardened the plants 
thoroughly. Tread the soil firmly abont the 
roots to assist in promoting a short, stooky 

? growth. Another method of securing cuttings 
or dwarf plants is the following : Where plants 
are grown for “ big blooms,” instead of allowing 
three shoots to each, as is generally the practice, 
allow four to remain at the first break, training 
them all up together, and when the buds form 
in August the extra shoots can be cut off and the 
cuttings inserted. Another method, and that 
most generally practised, is this : Where Chrys¬ 
anthemums are grown for large blooms some of 
the points are almost sure to be broken off by 
various causes, as, for instance, heavy rains, 
high winds, and birds alighting on them—shoots 
at this stage being very brittle. The cuttings 
should not be inserted before August; therefore, 
any broken shoots before that time will be use¬ 
less. The 

Bush method of growing the plants is one 
which finds favour with many persons, particu¬ 
larly those with limited accommodation under 
glass, and who wish to have a quantity of 
flowers daring the winter months. Such a 
method has its advantages, the principal one 
being the opportunity to cut flowers in abun¬ 
dance when the quality of such is not of the 
greatest importance; for making a brilliant 
show in the conservatory such plants are also 
very useful. The management required is to 
strike the cuttings either in January or the 
early part of the present month, pinching the 
point out of each when about 4 inches high to 
induce sido branches to grow, which are the 
foundation of the “bush.” If small plants only 
are required, one topping will be onough ; but 
when larger plants are required the shoots 
must be again topped when they have grown 
another 5 inches from the first topping. Good 
foliage enhances the appearance of bush-grown 
plants considerably. To obtain and retain the 
leaves in a healthy condition much care mast be 
exercised in allowing ample space between the 
plants during the summers growth. Watering 
the plants, both at the roots and overhead, is 
an important item in their successful culture. 
Neglect in this latter detail, even for a short 
time, soon renders the plants unsightly; there¬ 
fore, any extra attention bestowed in this way 
is amply repaid. M. 


Over-wateringr Chrysanthemums.— 

These are, when in active growth, great lovers 
of root and top moisture, but this faot should 
not cause inexperienced growers to water indis¬ 
criminately. Great notice should be taken of the 
state of the weather, much less water being 
required, both at root and top, in a dull, cool 
time. Another thing to bear in mind is to be 
sure and drain the pots well, and if this is 
attended to, and a little observation evinced, 
the damage which often occurs from over-water- 
ing will be avoided.—B. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS OF WEAKLY 
GROWTH. 

Thebe are many Chrysanthemums of a weakly 
habit of growth, and such varieties are often 
most desirable if their flowers can be developed 
satisfactorily. The flowers from some of the 
weak-growing sorts cannot always be dispensed 
with it a leading position is desired. The finest 
blooms it is possible to obtain from each varie¬ 
ties that are weakly in growth strengthens a 
stand considerably when the judges take into 
consideration the difficulty there is in cultivating 
some sorts to the highest excellence. Very often 
weakly-growing sorts are longer in making roots 
than others. At each sucoessional potting the 

f ilants should only reoeive a shift into pots a size 
irger than those in which they were growing. 
Pots of too large a size are very unsuitable 
indeed for weak varieties, which only make 
roots in proportion to the branches ; therefore, 
if very large pots are used the plants cannot be 
fed in the same manner as if they ocoupied 
smaller-sizid pots. Pots 8 inches in diameter 
are large enough to flower the plants in. 
The soil used should be prepared rather 
differently from that for the ordinary varie¬ 
ties, a lighter kind being used. By adding 
more leaf mould, charcoal, and sand where 
the loam is of a heavy kind, and a little 
less manure, a suitable compost is prepared. 
Great care should be exercised in its prepara¬ 
tion, so as to have it in as rough a state as 
possible, rejecting the fine soil. A more poroue 
compost is then obtained. The soil should not 
b9 pressed so firmly into the pots as in the case 
of more vigorous growers. It is a good plan to 
stand weak-growing sorts by themselves in their 
summer quarters, as more regular attention can 
then be given to them. Care Bhould be taken 
in applying water to the ro&ta after potting, as 
weak-growing plants do not make roots last; 
consequently, they do not need so much water, 
as the soil is liable to become sour. Indeed, 
when the plants are growing freely, water 
should not be given them unless they require it. 
For the advantage of those who do not know 
the weak-growing sorts, I give a list of them, 
such varieties being all the better for a special 
course of treatment :— 

Japan*** —Jeanne Dllaux, Criterion, Golden 
Dragon, Margaret Marrouch, Martha Hardings, 
Balmoreau, M. Ardene, Garnet, Agrdments de 
la Nature, Mrs. Mahood, and Mr. John Laing. 

Incurred .—B irbara, Lady Carey, Mr. Bunn, 
Princess Beatrice, Mrs. W. Shipman, Nonpareil, 
Sir Stafford Carey, Angelina, Lady Slade, 
Cnernb, and Lady Hardinge. 

Jiejlexed —Dr. Sharp and Emperor of China. 
Anemone varieties. —Mdlle. Cabrol, Fleur de 
Marie, Mdme. Clos, Margoaline, and Mdme. 
Qhys. __________________ 

6899.—Sawdust as a fertiliser.—Thh 
term is a misnomer—sawdust is not a fertiliser, 
and I would not put it into land for any purpose, 
and especially where flowers had to oe culti¬ 
vated. It is a dreadful breeder of Fungus. I 
do not deny that it has been used for lightening 
heavy soils, and I know that cuttings and young 
plants have been grown in it with success, but 
after it reaches a certain state of decay fungoid 
growths begin, and the injury far out-balances 
the good.— J. Wood. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


fMABcte S, 1899 


THB COMING WHEELS WORK. 

Extract* from, a garden diary from March 
9th to March 16 th. 

Commenced replanting' the permanent edging! to flower 
bed*. I am using a good many hardy plant* for thi« 
purpose, guoh aa Sedum* glaucum and Lydium. San- 
^ri?^u DCft i5 Qa m , ak *® * n effective edging i( out in frequently 
with the shears in summer. The young oattings inserted 
In frames in autumn are well rooted and are planted in a 
single line round the beds, 3 inches apart, so as to touch 
each other and form a continuous line as soon as growth 
bMlns. One of the most useful permanent edgings for a 
bed is the dwarf variegated Euonymus radioans variegat ua 
ili? a k? £ b ? Ut the on L y plant 1 Know, exoept perhaps the 
Iry, which improves by remaining several yean in one 
portion. Most of the hardy edging plants deteriorate if 
& , nnu ^ ly r 8edums, for instanoe, give a 
lot of trouble In picking off flowen if allowed to stand a 
seoond tear. By a rather free use of dwarf hardy plants. 

I have been able to curtail the work in the propagation of 
the summer flowering exotias, and the general effect is 
gU' an . d . “F® Plowing. Pruned Rose* on the south 

tSJf hnh fh! SiSSi 68 P r ? n,n ff tb ® general oolleo- 
tion , bub the south border is sheltered, and was planted 
speolally to supply early flowen for cutting. A good 
lragth of wood in the oase of the free growen ha* 
been left, for I wanb plenty of blossoms. A top- 
dreesing of manure was immediately applied and forked in 
The manure had been pmviously formed into oompost 
lo * m . “ d • sprinkling of soot and lime 
had been added. I And this suit* my heavy soil. Put in 

nSSm?ndir »S» R °*i. 8 K Wh K Ch have i*® 11 obt »lned from 
plants under glass. It ha* been stated that Tea Rose* on 

i 8h °£i lv £ : bnt when pUnted in • deep 
well-drained bed, elevated above the surface, I do not find 

V her i® to n ° hother with suokers. Turned 
gn\el walks. I always like, as far as possible, to get 
round all the walks at this season. I dig them over the 
same as I would dig a piece of ordinary land: but, of 
SrThT.!! 0 ? 6 !? y ’ “ the depth of gravel will not JJer- 
is mnJtfe? ES? V 1 * - ln !° oond,tion for the next 
aod ^ ith a ,r fl a « nk «»e of the iron roller they 
will be always clean aod agreeable to the eye, and com¬ 
fortable to walk upon. Divided and replanted the collection 
F M? e,: t 4180 lhe Sunflowers. 

Propagated the white Japanese Windflower (Anemone 
j5K°“ i ° a * lba ) by cutting up some old roots Into little bit* 
about half an inch or less long, and sowing them in pots of 

liftin'!? 11 I F?«JS®Ktf ail ui pl * 0lQlf th ®P 01 * * n tbe propagat- 
J2h, b t w l prrow and form a plant, and tbe 

majority will flower next autumn. I am going to try some 
£*°“ p3 tb * 8 *od o^er hardy effective things in open 
spots about the wild garden or wilderness. The ground 
m ‘ n “ red - S3# ® d the main orop of 
iiISI 8t Kn^« e «}t nd ha8 had a * rood dr ®ssing of soot and 
5??-:^. ?^ t 5 8r i nanur t' aft 1 n ® v ® r ffi y ® fresh manure 
t ®“ den °y be , ,n ff to make the roots fork 
uSL 1 ? r!“S 18 " ev . er allowed 60 &et out of oondition. 
SffiTl 1 * ^ lty , d S e ® DO } p ®y- Wanted a warm pit with Ne 
toS M f JT rench B w np - Thi# is an excellent fore¬ 

ign*Sfi 7 ’u p a Mushroom bed in an open shed 
tadng the north. I have always been suooessful with these 
beds in summer, the position being cool, and shaded by 
a large tree growing near. A good depth of manure has 
been used, as a small bed will not be of much use in suoh 
a position. It would neither retain warmth or moisture 
long enough to be successful. Sowed seeds of Primula 

sinensis for winter hlnomlnir Pn»U n_ 


, “ W uo auooeba.ui. ou««u seeas or rnmuia 

sinensis for win ter blooming. Put in cuttings of Bouvaidias, 
i. Euphorbia jaoqu In® flora, JustlcTae, Salvia splen- 

.. for A llb-A nnrnnu __. . : 


j»«m mu® nora, Justictas, Salvia splen- 
dens & a , for a like purpose. Potted off numbers of young 
SfilnSS IE?i w r r? ted oaU j n &® for summer deooration. 
IriJ v ," 1]y £f^P® 8 and pin , ohed *»<* sublaterais in 
V . ,nery \ Thinned off a few of the early Peaohes, 
chiefly from the under side of the branohes Moved some 
of the hardiest of the bedding plants to cold pits to make 
room in houses. Tied out specimen Pelargoniums, and 
rearranged the plants to give eaoh more spaoe to 


Greenhouse. 

hyemalls, and other varieties of soft- 
wooded winter-flowering Heaths that have done blooming, 
should now be cut in. This section of Heaths are more or 
less erect growers, not so much inolined to a bushy habit 
wMoh 1 f b ® hard-wooded sorts, consequent on 

whioh if the knife is not used freely the plants soon get 
disproportionately tall. Last summer’s growth shouMbe 
I£?h™®£ I**?* ? f one- half to two thirds. The 

cutting back ought to be confined to shortening the 
principal branches, leaving the laterals below where leaders 
are removed untouohed, otherwise the plants will have a 
dumpy, formal appearanoe, which, in the case of these free- 
growing varieties, should be avoided. When a consider¬ 
able portion of the branches of any delioate rooted plants, 
such as Heaths, are removed, it has a stagnating influence 
on the roofs by a reduction In tbe work they have pre- 
jiousiy had to do in supporting the tops. Consequently, 
lt 18 req “ 8l6fl keep lb ® roots somewhat drier until top 
S2?n “ ov !- H th** precaution is not 

8 ,i5°°j 8 ^L® llabl ® to deoay, the usual result of 
which is the death of the plants. With the obleot of 
guarding against this danger the soil should be allowed to 
get somewhat drier than at ordinary times before the 
knife Is used. Less water will also be required for some 
I th ® °,w tin * in . ; but - in thi ® dner oondition of 
the roots, it is well to caution amateurs who may not have 
had much to do with the cultivation of Heaths, that the 
opposite extreme dT allowing the soil to get too dry must 
be avoided, as this would be as fatal in its effects as too 
No “« of the varieties of Cape Heaths require 
more heat than will exolude frost, with, in addition during 
the.ktier part of autumn and the early part of winter, a 
If Me extra fire to dry the atmosphere of the house. But. 
after the plants have been out back, it will be an advan- 
Sf® a closer for four or five weeks, 

after which those that require more room may be potted. 

Hard-wooded Heaths, pottingr.—In the oase of 
large specimen hard-wooded Heaths, or any that have 
attained something like half-specimen else, that are to 
have larger pots during the present year, it is better to 
defer shifting them until September, at whioh time I have 
always found that there is less risk than In potting 


during the spring, espeolaliy whsn the work is pat off, as 
it often is, until May, when the weather is frequently hot 
with a drier atmosphere than exists in the autumn, con¬ 
sequent on whioh it is neoeasary to give more water than 
it is desirable the plants should have for some weeks after 
they are potted. Younger stock that require moving on, 
and that will be likely to suffer if their roots have not 
more room, may now be potted; but there should be no 
delay in getting the work oompleted. In potting use peat 
of good quality, avoiding that whioh is too light and of a 
character approaching such as answers for Orchids, or 
the opposite of too oloae and heavy, like the hard, black 
material sometimes advised on no better grounds than 
that the wild British Heaths grow plentifully in it The 
black hard material in question is toooloee in texture and 
deficient in the fertile elements essential to the well-bring 
of the plants. In preparing the peat do not sift it, as this 
reduoes it too finely. Pull lt in pieoes by hand, reducing it 
to bits, the largest of whioh may be as big as Acorns, for 
small plants, leaving it more lumpy for those that are 
larger. Brown peat of the description advised usually 
contains little sand, or none at all, therefore some must 
be added to it, for it is neoeasary to use enough to keep 
the soil porous for an Indefinite time, as in the oase of 
Heaths, and other things of a like nature, tbe roots have 
to remain in It so long as the plants live. There must be 
no ettempt at shaking out wltn theobjeotof renewing the 
soil. Drain the pots well with broken crocks, and over 
the drainage put a thin layer of the largest bits pioked out 
of the soil. In potting ram the new soil so as to make it 
quite as solid as that of whioh th* old balls are composed - 
if this is not done whsn water is given it naturally runs 
through the new material, leaving the roots in an over-dry 
8tak ®. ,“ d therefore In a oondition that prevents the 
possibility of the plants making healthy growth. Previous 
to pottiogMft thtt the balls are talrly moist; by this mesne 
tb ® n ®°®* dt y for giving water soon after the work is oom- 

E leted will be avoided. It is a good plan when giving 
irger pots to Heaths to at the same time tie out the 
branches so far as requisite to shape the specimens pro- 
perly. By doing this as soon as the plants are moved, the 
stioks used are Inserted in the new soil before any roots 
have entered it; in this way the tender fibres do not suffer 
in the manner that is unavoidable when they are thiokly 
dispersed through the soil. After potting for some weeks 
water must be thrown on the stage daily and about the 
house when the weather is bright and sunny, so as to 
keep the atmosphere more moist than usual ; with the 
sune Intention little or no side air should be given. The 
plants should likewise be shaded from the sun. Even in 
the oase of Heaths that have not been recently potted it is 
necessary to avoid giving aide air during the cold ousting 
winds that are so prevalent in this and the ensuing month, 
as If they oome in contact with the plants they turn the 
older leaves on the lower part of tbs branohes brown, and 
make them lose their vitality muoh sooner than it is 
desirable they should. 

Narcissus.— Plants of the various kinds of Narolssus. 
M well as Snowdrops, Soillas, and other bulbs that have 
been foroed should, as soon as they have done blooming, 
be moved to a cold frame in whioh there is enough coal 
ashes to Admit of the pots being plunged. Air should be 
given on m Id days, shutting down the lights at nights and 
using sufficient oovering material to keep out frost when 
there is likelihood of oold weather, aa the plants should 
not be frozen. Though naturally they are quite hardy, the 
forcing they have been subjected to will have made the 
foliage tender. Keep them well supplied with water until 
the leaves die off in tbe usual way. If this is done the 
bulb* may be planted out in the open ground early in the 
a “ t . um “' where * **1*' » year or two’s growth, they will be 
Uttle the worse for the forcing they hare undergone, 
which may then again be repeated, or they will do good 
service in beds and borders. 

Hyacinths.- Although these plants do not acquire the 
strength and oondition they are in when they leave the 
hands of the Dutch growers in the way that other bulbj 
are capable of, they are still worth better usage than they 
often receive after being foroed. If treated in a similar 
way to that advised for the others mentioned they will 
increase and bloom fairly out-of-doors in years to oome. I 
have notioed that there is muoh difference in the ability 
of different varieties to do well in this manner after 
forcing. 

Stove. 

Euphorbia Jacquinleeflora.— When wall managed 
this is one of the most valuable of all winter-flowering 
stove plants. It is, however, well to say that it is little use 
attempting its cultivation unless where there is a tem- 
peratnre high enough to grow stove plants well. For if 
this Euphorbia has not enough heat all through the spring 
and early part of summer to keep it moving freely it never 
attains the size and strength neoeasary for its being seen 
In the best form. Plants that came into bloom about the 
beginning of the year and have since been kept in a stove 
temperature will now have made young side-shoots on last 
>’®* r ' 1 8 J growth. These when 5 inches or 0 inches long 
should be taken off with a heel of the firm wood attached. 
They should be put three or four together in small pots 
part filled with a mixture of loam and sand, the top all 
m , , Th ® P® 1 ® may be P lun *ed in bottom-heat, if this is 
available; or they will do without it if there is sufficient 
top-heat, but in the latter case tbe pots should be stood 
on some moisture holding material, such as an inch or so 
of sand, fine ooal-ashes, or Cocoa nut-flbre, not on dry 
shelves or stages. Cover them with propagating glasses 
and keep as close as found to be admissible without 
causing the leaves to draw. Keep the sand quite moist and 
shade from the sun, for they must not be allowed to flag. 

In about three weeks the cuttings will strike; allow the 
glasses to remain fairly close over them until they are 
well rooted, after whioh gradually remove them. Old 
plants that have bloomed, or that are at present in flower 
should, when the blooming is over, have their branches 
shortened, but they must not be out in too close, or it will 
be likely to kill them. Keep the soil somewhat dry till 
they have broken and made some progress in growth, when 
they may be moved to pots about two sizes larger. 

Thomas Bainu. 


the plants. These are usually set out in pairs of eaoh kind, 
room being left between eaoh little group to layer tbs 
young shoots towards the end of July. Fresh loam ie 
always desirable as a top-dressing. Pansies and Violas 
may also be planted. On porous soil it is a good pUn to 
dig in a good layer of well-rotted manure, so that it is 
burled about 8 ioohee deep, to hold up the moisture, and 
to furnish food for the room when the hot weather oomea. 
Sow Alpine Aurioulas, hardy Primulas, and Polyanthuses, 
in pots or boxes in a warm frame, so as to have plenty of 
spring flowers in the borders next year. When the young 
plants come up, harden them off aod prick out 4 {nebs* 
apart in a nursery bed. Stir the soil among beds of Wall¬ 
flowers that were planted in autumn, and sprinkle a little 
leaf-mould or old manure among them. Sow all kinds 
of hardy annuals in the borders. They look best sown in 
circular patches varying in size. The seed i of many things 
are very minute, and if covered deeply they will fall to 
grow. Pulverise the soil so as to have a fine tilth to receive 
the seeds. It is a good plan to cover the small seeds by 
scattering a little One sifted soil over thsrn with the hand 
and then press it down with the back of the spade; but the 
Utter process should be omitted if the weather is damp: 
but it is best to sow all seeds when the surface is dry and 
works freelv. Continue the propagation of bedding plant*. 
u7u ry , k I, L of A°ft-wooded plant will strike now in the 
hotbed with oertainty—if nioe cuttings can be obtained 
Pelargoniums struck now are useful. Tney do not, as a 
rule, flower so early as autumn struck plants; but they 
continue Uter in autumn, and will do well for filling an 
the outside of the bed*. Altornantherae, IresInesTanSl 
pUnts of similar oharaotor may be propagated now by 
dibbling the cuttings in sandy soli on hotbeds 2 ioohee 
apart. I am striking all my stock In this way, and have 
done so for years. The situations for planting ohoioe ever¬ 
green shrubs should be made ready to give time for 
settling, so as to plant next month. Cat Grass edgiotn. 
Turn gravel walks and roll frequently. This will tendto 
keep down weeds and m ike the surface comfortable to 
walk upon. 

Fruit Garden. 

Though warty exoreeoenoes on the back of Vine learas 
are thought to be harmless, I never like to see leaves no 
affeoted, as I think It must interfere with their work, and 
certainly is evidenoe of bad management. It is generally 
caused by too dose aod too moist an atmosphere. Ths 
steam from water falling from the syringe on to very hob 
pipesor flues will produce it. Air root* again are not unoom- 
mon in vineries kept dose with a moist atmosphere, and 
are generally evidenoe of languid root action. Vines In 
first rate oondition seldom produoe them. The thinning 
of Grapes in the early houses will now be in full progress. 
The berries must not be touched with the hand and the 
points of the scissors must be handled deftly, so as not to 
touoh or injure the skin of the berries ever so slightlv, a* 
a mark whioh may be Imperceptible now may, when ihe 
berrv swells, grow into a large soar. Rust m Grape* 
originates in the early stage* of growth, and is generally 
oaused by Injury to the delicate skin of the young fruits, 
either by oontaol with the hands or head of the operator! 

I once saw a house of Grapes badly rusted through the 
man who did the thinning taking off his hat aod in¬ 
cautiously rubbing the bunches with his hair ; but rust i* 
sometimes oaused by other means than personal oontaoa. 
Cold ourrents of air will do it, and this is why many good 
cultivators do not give front ventilation early in the 
season. Steam from oold water falling on hot pipes will 
produoe it quiokly. The night temperature in the early 
vinery may range now from 00 degs to 05 degs, and on 
oold windy nights it will be better to drop 6 degs. than 
make the pipes too hot. Tbe ventilation at this stage 1* 
most important. On a bright morning keep down fires, and 
meet the rising temperature by admitting air in ■—» 
quantities frequently. Afford the requisite protection to 
fruit-tree* on walls now expanding their blossoms. Most 
people have a particular fancy in the matter of oovering*. 
and every kind of protection has some merit; but in my 
opinion the question of promotion is less important than 
training the wood thinly, and keeping the trees dean In 
the earlv stages of growth in spring. There is no better 
remedy for the first appearanoe of green fly than a dusttnw 
of Tobaooo-powder. It is advisable, therefore, to lay in* 
stock to have it ready, as delays are dangerous. Pay dili¬ 
gent attention to stopping the young growths of Firs 
u «? d 2 r FI* 8 ® kb ® l®Af, and pinch ail sublaterals at 
tb ®, first leaf, and permit no further progress beyond. Thl* 
will lead to the production of a good record orop. Fun 
may be foroed in the same temperature as the Grape-vinn. 
Tney are gross feeders, and when bearing a heavy oroo 
must be well supported with liquid-manure and rien 
mulching on the surfaoe of the soil. Sow seeds of 
for planting in pits and frames as fast as the hidi ng 
plants can be taken to the temporary shelters whioh are 
usually provided to give the final hardening. 
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Outdoor Garden. 

Finish the preparation of the beds for Carnations and 
Piootees. Leave them a fortnight to settle, and then set out 


Vegetable Garden. 

Thin young Carrots in forcing beds to about 1 Inch apart. 
Mleoting the most thriving plants to remain. Sometime* 
Radishes are sown thinly in the Carrot frame, and in poll- 
n^ h k®® upth88oU i8 , °°®® n « d - Wb «n the last ofthe 
Radish crop has been drawn, sift a little fine soil over tha 

n 80akln * °* *® pld w Ater. This will 

settle the soil, fix the young Carrots firmly in the bed 
h* 8 , 1 ® 11 tb ®*£ growth. Rhubarb should be plentiful * 
with oniy a slight covering in the open air. If the root* 
which have been foroed in the Mushroom-house or alar- 
where are placed in a sheltered oorner, and protected with 
long litter for a time, they may afterwards be divided and 
planted out to make stock for forcing again at soma 
future time. Plant out outtings of Seakak roots in w*U 
manured land in rows from 15 inches to 13 inohes apart, 
just burying the upper bends of the roots. If seedling 
roots are planted for the same purpose, cat off tbe crown* 
before planting. New buds will form which will be lee* 
likely to exhaust themselves in throwing up flowers thmn 
if the orown already formed remains to grow. Seeds of 
Seakale may be sown now to gain plants for 
When there is a scarcity of plants for*the purpose?nSk* 
root outtings best, because they give less troubieTlid arl 
more economical; but I have grown Seakale rootsIeSJI 
enough to force in one season. Sow a little Beet aeed?n 

aK^wjsasassraSHS 

table, and Sutton's Sulham Prize is a good keeping kind 
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and travel capitally, and last a very long 
time in a cut state, and there is such a 
variety of colours. I think one reason why so 
many fail with them is that they allow them to 
become eaten up with green-fly ; these are most 
destructive ineects to Cyclamens if they are 
allotted to gain a footing while the young plants 
are in active growth. They will soon ruin the 
plants for the whole year, and all attempts to 
get them to grow after will prove fruitless. 
Another reason is that they are often allowed to 
become dry at the root. This should never 
happen. It does not matter whether the plants 
have just done flowering or not, they must 
always be kept moderately moist at the root. I 
have seen people turn the pots down on their 
sides in order to rest them, as they called it, and 
afterwards could not imagine why their plants 
did not start into growth. As I have said 
above, they should not be allowed to become 
dry at the roots at any time of their existence. 
They are evergreen plants; this should be 
a sufficient explanation. Now, my way of grow¬ 
ing these lovely plants is as follows : As 1 have 
said, I like to sow the seed in July in pans 
filled with finely-sifted soil, composed of two- 
thirds loam, one of leaf-soil, and one of sand. 
The pans are filled to within half an inch of 
the rim, the soil is pressed down moderately firm, 
made quite smooth on the top, and well watered 
with a fine-rosed water-can ; the seeds are sown 
moderately thick, and covered with some 
finely sifted soil to a depth of a quarter of an 
inch. The pans are placed in a pit or house in 
a temperature of 60 degs. ; a piece of glass is 
covered over the pans, and on this I place a 
piece of brown paper. I examine the seed-pans 
fr< quently to see if they are in a moist state, as 
they must not be allowed to approach dryness. 
As soon as the young plants are seen to be 
coming up the glass and paper are removed. 
Great care is taken not to allow the sun to reach 
the young plants till they are in strong leaf. 
As soon as they have made a couple of leaves 
they are pricked off into boxes and placed on a 
shelf near the glass, where they are allowed to 
remain till early in the spring, when they are 
potted off i nto 3-inch pots. The soil I use is 
two thirds good turfy loam, one leaf-soil, and 
very little dry cow-manure, and plenty of sand ; 
after potting they are plunged in deep boxes 
filled with Cocoa-nut-fibre, and put back on the 
shelf again. They are well attended to in the 
matter of watering, and here they grow away 
rapidly. Early in July they are put into their 
flowering-pots; 5-inch ones are the size I 
like, and these will be found quite large 
enough for the first year. This time I use 
a little bone-meal with the soil. After the 
plants are potted, they are plunged in a frame 
in coal ashes or Cocoa-nut fibre quite near the 
glass, and kept close for a week or so to induce 
them to start into growth. They are kept 
shaded from bright sun, for Cyclamens cannot 
stand the full force of it. At shutting-up time 
they are lightly syringed, for they like a nice 
moist atmosphere ; here they grow away rapidly. 
I examine them frequently to see if they are free 
from green-fly or red-spider. Should these pests 
appear, the plants are immediately dipped in 
soapy water and returned to the frame. About the 
end of September or early in October, according 
to the weather, the plants are removed to some 
well heated pit or put on shelves in the green¬ 
house, and carefully watered. Manure-water is 
given once or twice a-week ; I find cow or horse- 
manure about the best for them. I have had 

S lants with as many as 160 fully expanded 
owers on them at one time. These have been 
two-year-old plants, of course; but one thitd 
this number would be much better, as they 
would be much finer. After the plants have 
done flowering they are takeu to a frame, 
kept shaded from the fierce sun and mode¬ 
rately moist at the root, and again potted 
at the time mentioned above; after the 
second year they are thrown to the rubbish- 
heap. There are some splendid varieties to be 
had now, such as Charming Bride, a pure-white 
one; giganteum rubrum, a dark-rose coloured 
variety, with a very largo flower ; picturatum, 
white petals, with deep-purple blotches at the 
base of the petals ; giganteum compactum is 
another very large and handsome flower ; Rosy 
Morn is a gem, very large flower; Duchess of 
Connaught is a splendid flower, and many more 
are equally good.—T. A., Cirencester , 
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for late use. Sow thinly, and as soon as the seedlings 
appear, place the pans or boxes in a light position and 
keep well supplied with water. It is as well also to sow 
stock enough in proportion to requirements to permit of 
all the weakly plants being drawn out as soon as the 
ntrongest oan be distinguished. This power of (election is 
cf great value in the hands of th 2 .se who take advantage of 
it. It is always advisable to sow a few Cucumbers every 
fortnight or so at th’s season, so as to have healthy un¬ 
checked plants to set out whenever a frame or pit becomes 
v viaiit. This is the seoret of a good supply of Cucumbers 
t hrouuh the seassn. It is a mistake to plant out anything 
which has been starved and orippled in a small pot if we 
wish ter the best results. Seeds of Vegetable Harrows and 
rid ire Cucumbers may be planted in pots if there is plenty 
of convenience for growing on and protecting after they 
are planted. Otherwise better wait till next month. Sow 
Peas, Beans, and Spinach in sucoesaioo. The main crop 
of Carrots may be sown when the land is suitable. 

E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Cinerarias are now advancing rapi 1 y, and if potted in 
Kood time will be commencing to expo d heir flowers. 


Chrysanthemum cuttings must be got in at once, ard 
those already struok potted off singly if in stove pots, and 
kept slowly growing in a comparatively cx>l and airy 
house or pit, and as near as possible to the glass. Auriculas 
in pots are advancing rapidly towards the blooming 
poim,; If at all affected with green-fly fumigate them 
thoroughly wiih Tobacco before the trusses are too far 
advanced. Remove all dead or useless foliage, and keep 
the plants moist at the root, with a little liquid-mtnure 
now and then to impart strength to the trusses. Prick 
off seedling Lobelias, Pyrethrum, and Musk directly they 
on be handled, and keep them moist and warm. Start 
Tuberous Begonias and Gloxinias, and pot up bulbi and 
Liliurn auratura as soon as possible. Sow seeds of Acacia 
lophantha and Grevlllea robusta. B. 0. R 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CYCLAMEN CULTURE. 

6913.—As I have been fairly successful in the 
cultivation of Cyclamens for several years 
past, and being also particularly fond of 


A well-grown Cyclamen. 


To enab’e them to do this in a satisfactory manner a 
temperature of 45 degs. by night, rising to 50 degs. or 
55 deg), by day, should be afforded them, with abundanoe 
of moisture and a little liquid manure once, if not twice, 
awetk These plants dulike a dry atmosphere, and if 
exposed to it ppeedily become unheal'hy and covered 
with aphis. In houees of a dry nature they consequently 
never succeed, but flourish in a low moist houoe or pit 
where lurdly anything else would do much good. Though 
rejoicing in a moist and cool atmosphere, they cwnot 
endure frost, so that the greatest care must be taken at 
all times to keep the thermometer above 35 degs. Her¬ 
baceous Calceolaria ihould be rooting out nicely in the 
pots in which they are intended to flower by this time, 
though healthy young plants potted into 5-inoh or 6-inch 
pots at once and kept moving will bloom capitally in 
May and June. Like the last, thesedelight In a moist atmos- 

f ihere, but at the same time they will grow much faster 
n a temperature of 5 degs. or 10 degs. above that of an 
ordinary greenhouse than if kept very cool, and if placed 
oloss to (he glass will take no harm in this way. Ferns 
of all kinds may now be repotted with perfeot safety ; for 
the stronger growing varieties, such as Pteris, Asplenium, 
&c , use a compost of sound loam, mixed with a small 
proportion of leaf-mould and a little sand. Cuttings of 
Fuohsias, Heliotropes, Lobelias, Double Petunias, &o., 
will now root freely in well drained pots or boxes of sandy 
soil, aud placed in a gentle warmth. The last batcji of 
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these plants, perhaps it will be interesting to 
some at least of the readers of Gardeninu, as 
well as to “ An Ardent Lover of Cyclamens,” to 
know my mode of treatment. In the first place 
there are a variety of opinions as to which is 
the best time of year to sow the seed. Some 
growers sow it early in spring, others defer the 
sowing till August or September. I have sown 
Cyclamen seed in every month in the year, and 
the plants have generally done fairly well, but 
I would prefer Julv to any other time, so long 
as I can command a temperature of 50 degs 
during the winter ; but if I could not have such 
a temperature, then in the early Bpring would be 
my time for sowing the seed, for to be successful 
in the culture of Cyclamens they must be kept 
steadily moving along up to the time of flower 
ing without a check. It is very seldom one 
comes across a well-grown batch of these plants, 
and this seems to me a great pity, for there are 
no more useful flowering plants grown than 
these are. They are excellent for cut flowers, 
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suit these Hellebores well. I have had a grand 
display since November, bat it is now (Feb. 20) 
over, and but for a very fine late form of the 
common type, quite distinct in foliage and flower 
from the early sorts, we should be done with 
Christmas Roses for another season. This last 
has been retarded ont of-doors in the shelter of 
a Yew hedge. I have no doubt, when the 
variety caucasious becomes established and large 
enough to fill the tubs, that the season of outting 
even under glass will be prolonged well into 
February. The bloom of the common H. niger 
mentioned is of a blush or French white, notioed 
more particularly if held to the light, and, as in 
the oa9e of tuberous Begonias, is of a drooping 
habit, so that rain-water does not seem to affect 
the blooms in the least. All the tubs are ont- 
of doors for about ten months. Probably blooms 
of the major class that generally open at Christ¬ 
mas could be retarded by not housing the 
plants until the first week in December, while 
altifolius should be in shelter in October. I do 
not intend to divide my clumps, and I shall not 
rest until the present 80 tubs, as per specimen, 
reach 100, the balance of 10 to be treated after the 
same manner and filled with Megaseas, both 
oordifolia and oraasifoliaand their hybrid forms. 
Some of them now in large pots are most 
beautiful, indeed magnificent, with noble trusses 
of pink, resembling huge spikes of Hyacinths, 
bursting from such excellent foliage and per¬ 
fumed as of Hawthorn, and which even without 
the bloom are as decorative as Ficus elastioa, 
and under tub cultivation will be yet finer. The 
tubs are paraffin barrels out in two, well hooped, 
drained, and have iron handles, and before 
being used are well charred or burnt out. The 
drainage is composed of olinkers and large lumps 
of charcoal, and immediately above these we 
place inverted sods of peat or turf to ensure good 
drainage. The compost is made of equal parts 
of rich loam, psat, coarse sand, well-rotted cow 
manure, spent mortar, leaf-mould, and a bag of 
fine oharooal, with about 28 lbs. of half-inch 
bones, all being mixed together. During the 
month of August, when the buds are swelling, 
liquid-manure is given twice weekly, finishing 
up with soot-water to free the soil from worms 
and small slugs. The order of blooming is as 
follows:— 

Under glass. Out of-doors. 

Altifolius . Oct. and Nov... November. 

St. Brigid. November ... December. 

Riverston variety November ... December. 

Major varieties... December ...January. 

Caucasicua. January.February. 

Irish niger, very 

fine, late. January.February. 


7057.— Lapageria rosea.—The position 
indicated would do very well for this climber, 
as it prefers a wall partly shaded to on9 fully 
exposed to the sun. I would strain wires about 
6 inches apart in a horizontal position agtinst 
the wall; whether the wires are galvanised or 
not does not matter, as they ought, in either 
case, to be covered with two coats of paint. If 
there is room enough I would plant a white one 
as well as the red; the two are very beautiful 
mingled together.—J. D. E. 

7015.—Tan as a conductor of heat.— Tan when 
fresh, or moderately fresh, is a soturoe of heat of consider¬ 
able power; but when deoayed and inert it has no 
conducting power.—E. H. 

- The only way to obtain heat from this 

material is to use it while in a state of fermen¬ 
tation. When this is over it is, like everything 
else of this kind, most decidedly a non-oondnotor. 
If a bottom-heat is wanted from pipes they 
should never be buried up with anything ; it is 
the greatest mistake in the world. But lay one 
or more sheets of galvanised corrugated iron on 
bearers a few inches above them, and oover 
these with a few inohes of Cocoa-nut-fibre or 
shingle, and you will get as muoh heat as you 
like, provided, of course, that the pipes are kept 
sufficiently hot.—B. C. R. 

7040. —Evergreen Ferna in the house. 
—One of the best Ferns for the house is Cyrto- 
mium falcatum. The leaves are dark-green in 
oolour, and with a wash with a sponge occasion¬ 
ally, the plant may be grown all the year round 
in a room, and kept in good condition. Pteris 
tremnla and P. ore tic a are useful, as is also 
P. o. albo-lineata. Woodwardia radicans is a 
grand subject for placing on a pedestal in the 
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hall, or for suspending in a basket. Pteris 
serrulata is muoh grown for room decoration in 
winter. I have had Nephrolepis exalfeatnm and 
Elk’s-horn (Platyoerium aloicorne) keep in good 
condition a long time in winter. A good deal 
depends upon the attention they get la a 
general way, I have found the Ferns and other 
plants indoors get too muoh water. The soil 
becomes sour, and the plants sicken and die. If 
the tops of the pots are mossed over, the plants 
require but little water, but the fronds should 
be eleanaed from dust—E. H. 


CULTURE OF MARGUERITES. 

The rage for these undeniably lovely flowers 
seems to increase rather than diminish, and 
this is not a matter of surprise when the beauty 
of both their flowers and foliage, their en¬ 
during qualities, and simplicity of culture are 
taken into aooount. And yet the Marguerites 
are not quite so easily grown—t.e , grown well, 
as some people imagine. For one thing, they 
are not as easy of propagation as most things, 
there being really only two seasons in the year 
i when the cuttings, of the large white variety 
in particular, will root with any degree of cer¬ 
tainty—viz., the spring and autumn. After the 
end of April they seem to dry up and perish if 
not in a very cool and moist plaoe, while in the 
winter they damp off badly in most instances, 
though I would rather try to strike them at 
this season than during the summer. Certainly 
they do not need such care in watering as many 
other plants, and if they only get enough will 
be all right. When the pots are full of roots 
and the plants coming ioto bloom, they will 
take almost any quantity of liquid-manure 
with advantage. Then the shoots must be 
pinched back until six or eight growths of as 
nearly as possible equal strength are obtained, or 
they cannot form shapely plants. But the greatest 
plague of the grower of Marguerites—especially 
on a large scale—of late years, is the grub of 
the Marguerite-fly (Phytomyza affinis), which 
burrows in the substance of the leaf, leaving a 
white track behind it, and in a short time com¬ 
pletely destroys it. This pest is greatly on the 
increase, for a few years ago it only appeared 
here and there, while now nearly everyone is 
troubled with it to a serieus extent Dusting 
the foliage with soot while damp is said to be 
a remedy, but this injures the foliage to such an 
extent that the cure is almost as bad as the 
disease. Persistent fumigation with Tobacco 
will also check the ravages of the insects, for if 
the mature flies are killed before they have time 
to lay their eggs they cannot well increase ; but 
this cannot always be done, and is at best a 
troublesome process. On the whole, I think 
that the best way to get rid of the enemy is to 
piok off every leaf that is seen to be affected 
and bum it; liberal treatment is also a pre¬ 
ventive, and starved plants are always the worst 
affected. It is, however, worth knowing that, 
if kept moist and in a cool place, the plants are 
.far less liable to be attacked than in a hot and dry 
situation. Last year some of the large market 
growers had thousands of plants utterly ruined bv 
this insect; it is a remarkable fact that the small, 
double-flowered aurora or corouarium class are 
even more liable than the singles to the pest. 
One grower told me that he had a lad at work 
on the plants picking out the grabs con¬ 
stantly, and that it took him on the average 
twenty minntes to clean each one, and then he 
only got six shillings per dozen for them in the 
market. Of sorts, the old frutescens or small 
white make handsome plants, but the flowers 
are small and comparatively insignificant. 
Those chiefly cultivated for market are: The 
large white-flowered Halleri and Alice Crousse, 
Comte de Chambord, pale-yellow, with round 
petals; and Etoile d’Or, deep golden yellow, 
large and fine. Nice dwarf and well flowered 
plants of the two former may be seen in Covent- 
garden during the greater part of the year, but 
the yellow flowered kinds are much more diffi¬ 
cult to manage on account of their running up 
to so great a height before commencing to bloom. 
Near London they cannot be done at all satis¬ 
factorily, but in open cotmtry places, with care 
and skill, very nice plants are sometimes turned 
ont, and always sell well. Some of the growers 
twist the stem round or peg them down to the 
soil, but this always looks ugly, and is not really 
necessary, B. C. R. 


HEATING A GREENHOUSE. 

Not only that, but heating a temper also, one 
might say, judging from the fume “ J. G. 8.” 
exhibited becauseldared to doubt his omniscience 
in this matter. His wrath is quite unnecessary, 
I hasten to assure him. I never, even in my 
mind, attributed to him any “falsity of purpose, 
much less hinted at any publicly. Did he never 
hear of people being misled by a too confident 
man ? Nor do I argue that for extensive glass¬ 
houses, with ample supervision, there is any 
heat source better than, or so good as, hot water 
pipes. The mere faot of all the stoking 
being done outside is, in such cases, a great 
gain; but there are multitudes of small con¬ 
servatories, whose owners would never think 
of going to the cost of pipes, and giving the 
attention required,but would jump at the chance 
of a simple stove which needs no brick or other 
setting, and oply requires to be looked at twice 
in 24 hoars. 

We have had some fairly sharp spells of 
frost this winter, and my Scandinavian stove 
has kept my plants safe and warm, with no 
injury to them that I can detect. One sharp 
night, having made up the fire at six o’clock, I 
forgot to go near it any more till nine the next 
morning, when, after an interval of fifteen hoars, 
I found it still recoverable by a gentle stoking, 
although it had become very dead, and the 
thermometer had dropped down to 40 degs. I 
wonder where the mercury would have been if I 
had depended on a hot-water apparatus of a size 
suitable for the same house? No doubt, if, like 
“ J. G. S.,” I had undergone “ forty years’ prac¬ 
tical experience and puient research into the 
laws of physics relative and appertaining to 
all matters concerning the household and to 
horticultural structures generally,” I should 
see some things differently, and also, I hope, be 
able to endure con trad iotion without becoming 
angry and talking bombastic nonsense, such as 
I have jnst quoted. Architect. 


A new Begonia.—The latest addition to 
this immense and most interesting family is B. 
Scharffiana, whioh I had the pleasure of see¬ 
ing at Messrs. Laing's nursery at Forest-hill 
recently. It is a somewhat curious-looking 
plant, belonging to the evergreen or fibrous- 
rooted section, but flowering in spring—about 
March —and not in winter, like most of this 
class. It has the dwarf habit and character of 
growth of the Rex section, but the moderate¬ 
sized leaves are of a pale, greyish green line, a 
good deal rounded, after the style of B. Frcebelli, 
though much larger, and thickly covered on both 
surfaces with whitish hairs. The plant was not 
in bloom, but the trusses could just be discerned 
rising from the sheath. The flowers are pure- 
white, similar in form to those of B. aemper- 
florens, but larger, being almost 2 inches across, 
to jadge from the only illustration I have seen. 
It will undoubtedly prove a most desirable 
acquisition to lovers of Begonias. —B. C. R. 

Wintering greenhouse plants.—I was 
asked the other day to inspect the contents of one 
of the small lean to greenhouses so common at 
the rear of small villa residences in the suburbs 
of London, and asked what I thought of the 
appearance of the plants, which consisted 
ohiefly of Zonal Pelargoniums of various kinds, 
considering that they nad bad no artificial heat 
whatever. Every stem had its three or four 
green leaves at the top, and some of the larger 
plants many more, and though the whole pre¬ 
sented a somewhat leggy and dried-up appear¬ 
ance, there was not a plant but was evidently 
alive and full of life and vigour, even though 
this were dormant. The owner told me he had 
kept his plants through the severest winters 
without a single degree of heat or even any 
attempt at covering the glass, by simply giving 
them not a drop of water from the 1st of De¬ 
cember to the 1st of March, and not then unless 
the weather was fairly mild. A slight exoeption 
was sometimes made by affording a very little in 
the mild spells we sometimes experience in 
January or February. “ I shall take the tops 
off and strike them by-and-bye,” my friend 
said, “and the old plants a\jvays bloom 
capitally after their long rest,” and I have no 
doubt they would do so. This hint may be 
useful to other owners of unheated conserva¬ 
tories.—B. C. R. 
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HOUSE* WINDOW GARDENING. 

WINDOW PLANTS. 

Formerly, the ohoioe of plants suitable for 
culture ia rooms was somewhat restricted, 
Cactuses and various other kinds of succulents 
being mainly relied on for that purpose. Now, 
thanks to the exertions of plant collectors, and 
to the improvements which have been effected 
in many of our florists’ flowers, we have an 
abundance of subjects from which to choose. It 
is almost impossible to give a list of plants suit¬ 
able for everyone, as the conditions of air, light, 
warmth, and atmospheric humidity vary 
according to the situation and uses to which 
the rooms are put. For instance, a plant that 
would do perfectly well in an apartment that is 
not constantly occupied, whtre ventilation is 
somewhat freely given, and where artificial heat 
is but seldom applied, will 
linger and die where a tire is 
constantly kept and oil or gas 
is freely burnt. On the other 
hand, we shall find certain 
plants that can only be kept 
in health by placing them 
where they are soreened from 
draught, and where the air is 
maintained at a certain tem¬ 
perature. The care which these 
two classes of plants will re 
quire will necessarily be of an 
entirely different description, 
and it is juit in this respect 
that the plant grower in win¬ 
dows will have to exercise 
judgment. As an illustration 
let us take the Cyclamen, a 
baautiful window plant, but 
one which will only succeed in 
a cool room; confinement is 
certain death to it. An India- 
rubber-plant, on the contrary, 
will thrive best if kept toler¬ 
ably close, but it must receive 
attentions which the Cyclamen 
will not need. It will thus be 
seen how widely varied the 
treatment of room plants must 
be, ami how necessary it will 
be to choose suitable subjects 
for each situation. Then, again, 
we must take the aspect of each 
window' into consideration. A 
Moss or Fern will thrive ad 
tnirably where a Fuchsia or 
Pelargonium will give but little 
satisfaction. In most dwellings 
there are windows having dif¬ 
ferent aspects ; all that is 
necessary, therefore, is to 
ascertain in which of them the 
desired plant will thrive best. 

The various types of vegeta¬ 
tion, flowering, and fine- 
foliaged plants, Ac., may be 
all represented, and the 
grower will thus be enabled to 
secure a series of plants—pic¬ 
tures, as it were—each one pre¬ 
senting distinct characteristics 
of its own. Whilst indicating 
a few of the 

Plants best adapted for 
window gardening, I would 
advise that growers should 
allow some scope to their indi¬ 
vidual likings, and make trial of those plants 
which they may have a fancy for. There 
is much yet to be accomplished in this 
branch of gardening ; and the pleasure 
and honour derived will be in proportion to 
the difficulties surmounted. There are many 
plants now considered difficult of culture 
which, probably, only require to bo better 
understood to render them amenable to room 
culture. For a confined atmosphere, such as an 
ordinary sitting-room, we must rely chiefly upon 
fine foliaged plants, those possessing leaves of a 
somewhat hard, leathery nature being the 
easiest to preserve in health. Ficus elastics and 
Chauvieri, Aspidistra lurida and its variegated 
form, Drawn a terminalis, congesta, and indi¬ 
visa, Cordyline rubra, Chamrcrops excelsa, 
Liyistona borbonica, Corypha australis, Maiden¬ 
hair and other Ferns, are amongst the best for 


occasionally heated, Orevillea robusta, Acicia 
lophantha, Aspidistras, Cham.crops excelsa, 
Aralia trifoliata and reticulata, Cyclamens, 
Solannms, Primula sinensis aud denticulata, 
Violets, Mignonette, Tropwolum tricolorum. 
and bulbs of all kinds may be grown. The 
plants enumerated are all suitable for winter 
and early spring. In summer we get a much 
greater variety. 

Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Lobelias, Petu¬ 
nias, Lilies, and all the various kinds of bedding- 
plants will grow and bloom admirably in 
windows during the summer season. A very 
effective and gratifying display can be made by 
sowing different kinds of annuals in boxes made 
to fit and affixed to the outside of the window. 
Nasturtiums, Sweet Peas, Eschacholtzias, Mig¬ 
nonette, Phlox Drummondi, and such free- 
growing, persistent-blooming plants, whan thus 
grown make a dwelling very pleasant to the eye. 


such situations. For apartment that 
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This method of floral decoration is not nearly so 
much adopted a9 it should be ; the cost of a box or 
two, and the necessary fittings, as well as the 
small amount of seed required to sow them, is 
very trifling, the cultural care, too, being of the 
simplest. Windows facing the north and east 
are the most suitable for boxes, inasmuch as 
they there get only the morning and afternoon 
sun, and, being shielded from the fierce noonday 
heat, the flowerB last longer in perfection. For 
a northern aspect there is no more beautiful 
plant than the common Moneywort. When 
well grown it forms a drapery of lustrous green 
and bright-yellow, suoh as is scarcely equalled 
by any other plant. In windows facing the 
north nothing will give more satisfaction than 
Ferns and Mosses, which, at all times lovely, 
acquire additional luxuriance and beauty in just 
those very places where most other plants re¬ 
fuse to flourish. Any of the following may be 


.t are but 

gle 


selected, they being all of fairly easy culture : 
Asplenium bulbiferum, Adi&ntum Capillus- 
Veneris and cuneatum, Pteris cretica, scaberula, 
and tremula; Onychium japonicum, Davallia 
c&narienae and Nov® ZealandisB, Niphobolus 
Lingua, and Selaginella Kraussiana (denticu¬ 
late). Succulent plants should not be omitted, 
as they afford variety, give but little trouble, 
and are really interesting ; they must, however, 
be grown where they get the full heat of the 
sun. Many of the old-fashioned plaote, such as 
the Candle-plant and the Partridge-breasted 
Aloe, are now but Seldom seen. They are, how¬ 
ever, very distinct in manner of growth, and 
deserve a little more attention than they now 
get. Vallots purpurea is a handsome, evergreen, 
bulbous flowering plant which anyone may 
grow. Campanula Barrelieri is a pretty little 
trailing plant suitable for a small basket. I 
once caw a beautifully flowered specimen 
of it hanging on the outside of 
a window in a crowded part 
of London. Saxifraga carmen- 
tosa and Cactus tlabelliformia 
may be both employed in the 
same way—the one in a chady 
position and the other in the 
full sun. The plants above 
enumerated may all be culti¬ 
vated and kept in health in the 
dwelling house. There are, of 
course, a great number which 
may be introduced for a time 
into apartments, but which cau- 
not be retained therein without 
injury, but these it is not iny 
intention to name. Theownerof 
a glasshouse will, of course, not 
need to grow these plants in the 
windows of his ietideuce. B. 

7044 — Lifting Hyacinths.— Do 
not tblDk of d tlurbiug \ our bulbs In 
(he least. You will have to let them 
remain os they are until they have 
finished their growth (July), and then 
>ou can arrange them as you like. 
The tame balbe will be of no use for 
growing in water, or Hom and water. 
You will have to buy fresh bulbs for 
this purpose.—TAPtre. • 

7004 —Carnations from 
seed —There arenodifficulties 
w hatever in the cultivation of 
this lovely flower when raised 
from seed, and few subjects in¬ 
deed that will afford so satisfac¬ 
tory a result with bo little 
trouble. The most important 
and difficult matter is to obtain 
really good seed, for the time 
and pains bestowed onany other 
will ne to a great extent thrown 
aw'ay. Sow in well drained 
boxes of sandy-loam and leaf- 
mould in March or April, and 
place in a frame, or in the green¬ 
house. When the plants are largo 
enough prick them off either in¬ 
to other boxes or frames, and 
plant out in September or Oc¬ 
tober, to bloom the following 
summer. If very choice the 
plants had better be potted off 
singly for the winter.—B. C. R. 

- Thero is no difficulty 

(road whatever in raising Carnations 
from seeds, and a fund of 
pleasurable excitement is ob¬ 
tained in watching the develop, 
ment of the flowers. It must not, however, be 
supposed that because seeds have been saved 
from bizarres that this section will be produced 
from seeds ; probably not more than half of them 
will be bizarres, a large number will be seifs, as 
many more will bs fancies, and lOor 15 percent, 
of them will produce single flowers. Sow the 
seeds in pots or pans in April, and plunge them 
in a gentle hotbed. The seedlings will appear in 
a week, and as soon as the seed leaves are fully 
developed prick the young plants out in boxes 
3 inches apart; gradually inure them to the 
open air, and they will be ready to plant out 
in beds or borders in the open ground. If in 
beds the rows may be 18 inches apart, and the 
plants a foot asunder. If in clumps in the border 
they have an excellent effect. All that they re¬ 
quire is a rich, deep soil, and thev seldom require 
any other attention. They will flower splendidly 
the following season after planting — J. D. E. 
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ROBBS. 

7032. —Pruning standard Roses. — 
Exhibitors prone hard back—say, to three or 
foor buds, or in some cases less—and all weak 
shoots which are likely to be in the way of the 
bods breaking from the stout wood are cut 
clean away ; but for home deooration, and to 
furnish flowers for cutting, close pruning is not 
desirable. By the close-pruning method the 
plants do not reach their full size—in fact, they 
nave no chance to do so, as the pruner prevents 
this. To have well-developed heads three-year-old 
plants should be allowed freedom to strike out; 
then cut out weakly growths, and out back the 
flowering wood to from 6 inches to 10 inches 
er more, in the case of vigorous growers keeping 
an eye on the shape of the bush, so as not to 
mar its symmetry.—E. H. 

-The recognised rule of pruning standard 

Roses is to cut back the last season’s growth to 
within two or three buds of the old wood, which 
means the wood of the previous year. As a rule, 
the stronger the wood the farther the buds are 
apart, so that in the case of a vigorous-growing 
Rose you may have to leave the shoots 3 inches 
in length. Weak growers should be cut back 
closer. Personally, I do not like such close 
pruning, as it takes many years to get a fine 
head. I prefer to leave the shoots longer, 
especially the young ones that start away from 
near the stem. To make room for these, an old 
shoot or two should be cut out—J. C. C. 

7034. — Striking Rose cuttings. — 
Autumn is the best season for striking outdoor 
Roses without glass ; but cuttings will root now 
in a frame where there is a gentle bottom-heat 
of 75 degs. ; the frame to be kept close and 
shaded in bright weather. The ordinary hot¬ 
bed that has spent itself a little will do very 
well. I have had the most success with Cocoa- 
nut-fibre as a striking-bed, 6 inches or so being 
plaosd on the top of the manure and leaves, the 
cuttings being laid in it quite thickly, and potted 
up after the roots are formed—a quarter of an 
inch long or so. I have also planted Rose cut¬ 
tings in spent sawdust, which had been used for 
plnnging pots of seeds and cuttings in, and they 
rooted quickly in it. The advantage these 
substances possess over soil is that the moisture 
and the temperature of the rooting material is 
always equable, with but little help from the 
watering-pot. When the planted cuttings are 
in soil they must have water given, and there it 
a good deal of uncertainty in the treatment, and 
many a cutting which, if planted in Cocoa-nut- 
fibre or sawdust, would nave rooted, perishes 
through some irregularity in watering.—E. H. 

- As you do not say what time of year 

you wish to take the cuttings, I cannot do 
better than refer you to my answer No. 7000, 
in last week's number of Gardening, p. 5. If 
you wish to utilise the cuttings taken off when 
you prune your Roses shortly, you may select 
the strongest shoots and cut them into pieces 
of 8 inches or 9 inches, and bury two-thirds of 
their length in sandy soil in a shady and 
sheltered place in the open. If you do the 
work carefully you may possibly set 15 or 20 
per cent, of them to grow.—J. C. C. 

6955.— Blood-manure for Roses.— In 
reply to * ‘ Cons tan t Reader ’ ’ in Gardening, apply 
only once a year, generally in April, and mulch 
in November with stable-manure. It is equally 
good for all kinds of fruits, flowers, and vege¬ 
tables ; and it is of a fertilising strength equal to 
the best guano. Its aotion is to increase the pro¬ 
duce of both fruits and flowers. My first trial 
with this manure was upon a very old Maiden’s 
Blush Rose on a north fence ; it had made lots 
of wood for many years past, but never bloomed. 
I gave this old tree 1 lb. of this manure the third 
week in April, and in the July following it was 
a complete mass of bloom. This induced me to 
apply it to other kinds, with equally good results. 
Water freely in hot weather, and after applying 
the manure fork over the beds three or four 
times during the summer, but do not go more 
than 3 inches deep. — La France. 

7018.—Climbing Rosen for an east border.— 
Oloire de Dijon would do very well in snob a position. If 
you reside in a favourable oMmate, the yellow Bank;ian 
and CAline r'oreatier would do very well.—J. G. 0. 


6996.—Insects In potting 1 soil.— I might be able to 
advise you better if you would send some of the worms to 
the Editor. If you would let your fowls scratch the soil 
over they would soon piok out the worms.—G. S. 8. 


THB KITCHEN GARDEN. 

TOMATOES. 

Now that the season for sowing the seed of and 
starting these favourite subjects is here again, 
many are asking what are the best kinds to 
grow, and how should they be treated to secure 
the best results, so that afew words on the matter 
may not be out of place. Last year was a 
most disastrous one for Tomato growers as a 
general rule, even large and comparatively ex¬ 
perienced cultivators having lost a large part, 
and, in some cases, the whole of their crop 
through the ravages of the Potato murrain 
(which affects these plants in exactly the same 
manner), or of the still more fatal and dreaded 
Cladeaporium. Bat the taste and demand for 
the fruit is increasing so rapidly that this 
coming season will probably see more Tomatoes 
grown in this country than was ever known 
before. The Tomato is eminently a heat, 
light, and air-loving plant, and a hungry one as 
well, especially when two or three trusses of 
fruit have set and begun to swell up. To do the 
plants justice, a house for growing Tomatoes 
oannot be too light, too roomy, or in too open 
and sunny a position, and provision should 
be made for admitting air abundantly both at 
the top of the roof and at the sides in warm 
weather; and although a good crop of Tomatoes 
may be obtained in an ordinarily favourable 
season without the aid of any artificial heat, 
yet a few rows of hot-water piping both enables 
the plants to be set out considerably earlier, and 
consequently causes them to commenoe fruiting 
at an earlier date, is a great advantage in cola 
or dall and wet weather, and prolongs the 
season of frniting considerably at the farther 
end. Some grow the 

Plants in pots, other* in boxes, and others, 
again, set them out in mounds or ridges of soil on a 
stage; but after a considerable experience, I am 
certain that the best results are obtained by 
planting in a solid bed of good soil. Many of 
the large market growers set out the plants 
directly in the soil constituting the floor of the 
house, where this is of a suitable description ; 
but if from any cause this cannot be done, the 
next best thing is to make up a bed of good 
material from 1 foot to 2 feet in depth, and well 
drained, and set out the plants herein at a dis¬ 
tance (if more than a single row is made nse of) 
of from 18 inches to 2 feet apart. Where only a 
single line along the front of a lean-to, or sides 
of a span-roofed house is to be grown, the plants 
may be placed as close as 1 foot apart with 
advantage. I should have said that other 
things being equal, a span-roofed struc¬ 
ture suits Tomatoes better than a lean- 
to. The soil made use of must be sound and 
good, but by no means very rich in the first 
place; a good turfy or fibrous loam, with not 
more than a fourth or fifth part of sweet decayed 
manure and a sprinkling of soot, is, undoubtedly, 
the best material. Use it in rather a rough 
state, and plant firmly. Without a shadow of 
a doubt the single-stem system of growing 
Tomatoes is superior to any other. Of course a 
plant with three or four stems will produce a 
greater weight of fruit, but then it takes up just 
as much room as three or four single stem 
examples, while these last will not only com¬ 
mence bearing sooner, but afford more and finer 
fruit than the one large plant. Therefore, pinch 
out every sign of a side-shoot or lateral as soon 
as seen throughout the season, and keep the 
plants strictly to the main stem or leader. 

Water and ventilate rather cautiously at 
first, until the first truss or two has set, then 
more freely, and when in full hearing give the 
soil a good soaking as often as it shows signs of 
dryness, with a dose of any kind of ltquid- 
mannre, guano, &c., once a week. Except when 
the thermometer outside falls below about50 degs. 
the roof ventilators should be opened moreorlees, 
and in warm summer weather admit air freely at 
the sides during the daytime, and leave seme 
top air on all night as well. Syringing is not 
generally required, but in hot dry weather it 
aids the blooms to set with more certainty. As 
regards varieties, for all ordinary purposes the 
choice may be said to lie between the Old Large 
Red and Perfection, the former being preferred 
where quantity of fruit is desired, ana the latter 
if quality is the desideratum. A new variety 
from America, known as the Turner Hybrid, 
also promises remarkably well, but has not been 
sufficiently tested yet. Acme is good, bat rather 
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late and tender; Mikado is a fine fruit, bat late 
and rather coarse; and the old Excelsior and 
Criterionare too long in growth and small fruited 
to be worth more than a secondary place. The 
best of the yellow-fruited kinds is Golden 
Queen, excepting only Carter’s new Blenheim 
Orange, which is scarce yet. The Early Tennis 
Ball and Hosford’s Prelude are very dwaif and 
prolific kinds, with small, scarlet fruit, and 
excellent for pot work. The best of all the 
very small-fruited Tomatoes is Nesbit’s Victoria* 
which produces an enormous quantity of small* 
pear-shaped fruit of delicious flavour. Seed 
should be sown at once in light, sandy soil, and 
placed in a heat of about 60 degs., though it will 
germinate more slowly in a temperature of 
5 degs., or even 10 degs , less. When np, keep 
near the glass to prevent drawing. 

B. C. R. 

FORCING 8EAKALE AND RHUBARB. 

The old plan of covering the crowns of these 
with pots or tabs, and enveloping them ia 
fermenting manure, is by no meanstobe despised, 
even in these days when express methods of 
forcing are all the rage. But the express 
methods mean the destruction of the roots or 
crowns and the purchasing or growing of a fresh 
stock every year; bat by the old plan a bed well 
made in the first place may be induced' to yield 
good crops for many years in succession, pro¬ 
vided a few simple details are attended to. In 
the first place, it is not advisable to commenoe 
forcing very early in the season—in fact, there 
is no need for it, as there is an abundance of 
good things up to Christmas without any forcing. 

It is when the days begin to lengthen that the 
scarcity comes ; therefore, put the pots or tube 
over the crowns about a fortnight before 
Christmas, and by the aid of plenty of tree- 
leaves, that are readily procured at that date, 
and a little fresh stable-manure bring the 
growth on gently to be ready for cutting in 
January, and from that date until the solar heat 
is hot enough of itself to keep np the supply, 
keep covering a few fresh crowns once a fort¬ 
night. Seakale is cut right off close to the 
ground, and when the pots are removed leave 
enough of the covering on to keep frost from the 
crowns. But Rhubarb is sometimes so weakened 
by being covered up too long and pulled so hard 
that it cannot recover. The best plan is to cea*e 
pulling as soon as the growths appear to be 
getting weak and admit the light gradually, 
leaving fully exposed as soon as the weather is 
favourable. It is no uncommon thing to see 
both Seakale and Rhubarb forcing pots over the 
crowns long after the plants ought to be making 
fresh growth and gaining strength for another 
year’s work. J* G. 

7070.—Heating a Gacumber-house.— 
As a rule, ib is better not to expose the flow- 
pipes in a Cucumber house, as if very hot they 
have an injurious effect upon the foliage, while 
if covered over they impart the heat where ib 
is most wanted—t e , beneath the roots. I should 
strongly advise “Non Nemo,” especially if he 
desires to secure an early crop, to grow his 
Cucumbers on a raised staging (if only a few 
inohes above the bed) of slates or galvanised 
iron, with a pair of 4-inch pipes—flow and 
return—beneath this on each side. He may 
th en run a 2-inch or 3 inch pipe round the house 
near the glass to keep out cold and afford top- 
heat ; or a better plan still would be to have a 
2-inch flow and returnon eschside right against 
the eaves, and behind and above the plants, 
with a valve on each side to throw these out of 
use when not required. By no means buiy any 
of the pipes, return or flow, with ashes, or you 
will not get any bottom-heat to speak of. If 
for very early work a hollow chamber must be 
constructed beneath the bed, with two or three 
rows of 4 inch pipes in it, but for the usual 
summer and autumn crops the above will be quite 
sufficient.—B. C. R. 

7053.—Culture of ridge Cucumbers. 
—H&viDg no frame or greenhouse, keep the 
Cucumber seeds in the packet till the earth 
been warmed by the sunshine, or, say, till the 
first week in May; then prepare the ridge 
by working in some compost, topping up 
with some mellow, turfy compost. Plent two 
or three seeds in the centre of each hill,, and 
cover the site of each group of seeds with a 
flower-pot, or some equivalent. Every morning 
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when th9 warm sun shines on the spot lift off 
thecovr-r, and at sunset replace it. In this way 
t ie plants will be reared in a hardy, natural 
manner, and will do well.—E. H. 

- I happen to live in a district where 

acres of ridge Cucumbers are grown for the 
L indon market. They are grow i in the open 
fields, and the only protection they receive is 
from parallel rows of Rye. The Rye is sown in 
rows about 5 yards apart. The Cucumber seeds 
are planted about the last week in May. It 
does not answer to sow them earlier than this, 
else they would be likely to be injured by frosts. 
Some of the growers bow the seeds quite in the 
open air, but it is much safer to sow them in 
hand glasses, and allow the bines to run under 
the glass when the plants have reached the sides 
of the glasses.—J. D. E. 


GROWING ASPARAGUS FOR FORCING. 
Few gardeners, at any rate, need to be told that 
Asparagus is more easily forced than almost any 
other choice vegetable, a gentle bottom-heat and 
very little top-heat being all that are necessary 
for ensuring strong succulent shoots. The real 
difficulty in keeping a good supply, say from 
November till April, is experienced in procuring 
the roots to be forced, very few being in a posi¬ 
tion to lift many of these. If, like Seakale, 
the roots could be lifted, forced, replanted, and 
again forced during the following season, the 


case would be very different. As it is, Aspara- ] 
gus roots that have been lifted and forced are 
of no further value, their destination being in¬ 
variably the rubbish heap. Every bit of 
“grass” has been forced out of the crowns 
and cut, nothing being left to assist in the for¬ 
mation of more bads or embryo growths. Where 
Asparagus is forced on a large scale it is the 
usual plan to break up one or two old beds 
every winter, from these being drawn the re¬ 
quisite quantity of roots, a corresponding 
number of new beds being planted each spring. 
The beds may be six to nine years old when 
broken up, according to circumstances, but in 
any case are rarely worn out or exhausted. 
Now, it often happens that very much labour 
and expense have to be expended on the forma¬ 
tion of a new bed, this with the view of 
supporting or keeping the plants in a profitable 
state for years, yet they must, in most cases, be 
broken up prematurely if roots for forcing must 
be found. Since the introduction of the French 
system of Asparagus culture—a well-developed 
root grown in that way forma the subject of the 
annexed illustration—and which answers so well 
in most instances where given a fair trial, the 
difficulty as regards procuring a plentiful supply 
of roots for forcing has become still more 
intensified. Few of us care to lift those grand 
clumps obtained by planting Asparagus, say 
about 3 feet apart each v/ay. And the adoption 
of this system of culture must perforce be 
accompanied by a new departure in the way of 
preparing roots for forcing. Those with plenty 
of garden room must annually prepare from 
1,000 to 3,000 plants specially for forcing, this 
being the only way to obviate the difficulty. 
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Others who must have early Asparagus, and have 
not space to spare for the preparation of the 
plants, ought either to purchase the roots for 
forcing or be content with a limited number of 
dishes It will, perhaps, be thought that because 
old plants are usually forced much time must 
necessarily be expended in preparing the 
requisite number of 

Young roots for forcing. On the contrary, 
it is possible to grow them to a profitable size in 
one season, and without much trouble in two 
seasons. To have them fit to lift in one season 
entails a considerable amount of labour, and I 
should not resort to it, or advise others to do 
so, if plenty of seedlings had been raised the 
spring previous. Supposing there are no 
young plants available for transplanting, it 
is advisable to sow seed in heat at once. 
ThU may be done either in boxes or pans, 
and the seedlings eventually potted off singly 
into 4 inch pots, or pricked out thinly in 
boxes, good loamy soil being used in either 
instance. A more simple plan is to sow 
two or three seeds in a 4-inch pot, setting 
these in heat, or, better still, plunging them in 
a gentle hotbed, no farther trouble beyond 
thinning oat the seedlings, leaving only one in 
each pot, being needed. Any way, it is possible 
to raise a thousand plants in about the same 
tim8 and space required for a similar number of 
bedding plants, and fewer of the latter being 
planted nowadays, renders it an easier matter 


to devote a little extra labour on the prepara¬ 
tion of Asparagus plants. The latter should be 
kept in a gentle heat till the end of April and 
gradually hardened, so &9 to be fit for planting 
out towards the end of May. By this date, if 
properly attended to, all should be strongly 
rooted and be pushing up quite strong shoots, 
or nearly as strong as seedlings raised the year 
previous in the open air are doing. In the mean¬ 
time, a good piece of light 

Well-drained ground should be prepared 
for the reception of the young seedlings. Plenty 
of solid manure should be dug in, but not deeply 
buried, where the roots will not have time to 
reach it, the surface being left in a rough state. 
Just prior to planting this ought to be well 
forked over, and if not so free working as de¬ 
sirable, add a liberal dressing of leaf-soil, burnt 
garden refuse, or other material capable of 
keeping the surface soil from binding and crack¬ 
ing later on. Warm, Bhowery weather is to be 
preferred at planting time, and all the plants 
should be well watered before they are turned 
out of the pots. The rows may be 18 inches 
apart, and the plants 12 inches asunder in the 
row ; the planting should be (lone with a trowel, 

, and the soil firmly packed round the balls. If 
I the soil is at all dry a watering may be given 
at once, otherwise it may bo deferred for a 
week or more, according to the weather. The 
I plants ought never to be allowed to get dry at 
the roots, a mulching of strawy manure or some 
substitute being of good service in enclosing 
moisture. These conditions being complied 
with, strong growth should result, and service¬ 
able roots for lifting during the next autumn 
and winter be obtained. If more seed is sown 


in the open ground about tbe first week in 
April in shallow drills 15 inches apart, the 
seedling being duly thinned out to a distance of 
6 inches or rather less apart, a capital lot of 
plants will be ready for transplanting the follow¬ 
ing spring, this doing away with the necessity 
for again sowing in heat. Those who have a 
few rows of seedlings of last year’s raising 
may transplant these early in April or as 
soon as active growth commences, the ground 
being prepared as just advised. The plants 
ought to be carefully forked out of the 
ground with as little damage to the roots as 
possible, and be at once replanted, or other¬ 
wise many of the young fibres will be injared. 
Open wide, flat drills with the spade, spread out 
the roots in these, and cover with good fine soil. 
The crowns should be buried just below the sur¬ 
face, the other distances being the same as 
advised in the case of the plants raised in heat, 
subsequent treatment also being identical. In 
every case it is advisable to support the young 
growths, a strong wind being liable to break 
them down. A stake to each plant is necessary, 
the tops being lightly tied to these. Slugs are 
also very destructive among young Asparagus 
plants, and must be kept down by frequent sur¬ 
face hoeings as well as occasional dustings cf 
soot and lime. A sprinkling of common salt 
destroys slugs and also acts as a manure. I find 
Early Giant Purple Argenteuil fully a week 
earlier than the Giant or Battersea and Con¬ 
over’s Colossal. Besides being early, il also 
grows to a good size, and, all things considered, 
may safely be recommended for forcing. Fail¬ 
ing this, plant and prepare any other vatietv to 
hand. W. 


RIPE VEGETABLE MARROWS. 
DrRiNG the last summer vegetables of all kinds 
were remarkably abundant, so much so that it 
was difficult to U9e or dispose of all garden crops, 
and among other things we had a great quantity 
of Vegetable Marrows, which, from not being 
able to use, I allowed to grow to their full size 
and ripen. They were cut off, and stored in a 
dry, cool place, and lately they have proved a 
valuable addition to the list of vegetables in 
reason, and oertainly they are a very excellent 
winter food. The way I use them is to 
pare off the rind, take out the seeds and core, 
cut them in slices, and boil them. They are then 
mashed like Turnips, ami anyone not having yet 
tried them has a treat in store. The wav I treat 
Vegetable Marrows is to take out trenches, and 
fill them with any garden refuse or rubbish that 
will decay and give a little warmth to the roots. 
Last year I had a quantity of manure in which 
wood shavings had been used, and which was of 
very little value as manure ; but by putting it 
into these trenches it rotted away, and made a 
flue lot of potting soil. The seeds of the 
Marrow were sown in March in small pots, one 
seed in a pot, and when they were up they were 
gradually hardened off, and when planted out in 
April under hand-lights in the ridges, and tho 
soil being nice ana warm, they made free 
growth, and as soon as they had filled the lights 
they were elevated on bricks, and the shoots 
allowed to extend. I had fruit fit to cut very 
early in the season, and the early crops sold 
well, but later on they did not pay, so I allowed 
them to grow to full size for winter use. It 
hung up by the stalks in a dry place they will 
keep for months. J. G. H. 


7036.— Building: a Cucumber-house.— 
If “D B. C.”can do part of the wood-work and 
the glazing, &c., himself, such a structure will 
not cost him more than about 10 1 . par foot run ; 
but if he goes to a respectable builder he will 
have to pay something like double that sum. 
ThU is, of course, exclusive of the heating 
apparatus. A couple of rows of 4-iuch piping 
under the stage on each side, and a 2 inch or 
3-inch pipe running round the eaves to afford 
top-heat will be sufficient, and may be heated 
by a small saddle, or an independent upright 
cylindrical boiler.—B. C. R. 


The variegated Saxifrage (3axlfraga sarmentosa 
variegata;.— Wnat a lovely little tuing this la ! I saw a 
number growing ia pane bung up in a warm house the 
other day, and thought I had never seen anything more 
beautiful. It does not gro* quite ao freely as the common 
form, and requires rather more warmth ; but this is no 
great disadvantage where increase of the stock is not 
required.— B. C. R. • 
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ORCHIDS. 


TRICHOPILIA SUAVIS. 

“ Venus, S. etfi eld,” says: “The other day, being 
ia London, I walked into Mr. Stevens’ rooms 
and bonght a plant of Trichopilia suavis show¬ 
ing dower. How shall I treat it?” This plant 
ia a member of a family to which I have for 
tome time had a wish to draw the attention of 
my readers, and now having a request from the 
godJeaa of love and beauty, I cannot resist; but 
here 1 will condne iny remarks to the one species. 
The name is derived from Greek words 
which mean a hairy cap—thus designated from 
the peouliar tuft of hair whioh covers the anther, 
and this will form a beautiful specimen when 
mounted for the microscope, and should be 
obtained by any of my readers who find amuse 
meat and instruction in this instrument. Tri¬ 
chopilia suavis is one of the most beautiful of 
cool-house plants, and it is now forty years ago 
sines it was first made known to English plant 
growers, so that it cannot lay claim to youth ; 
but it is one of those beauties which remain as 
lovely in middle age as when first brought out. 
It ii a native of the volcanic Mountain of 
Chitiqui, in Costa Rica, where it grows upon 
the branches of trees some 20 feet from the 
ground, at an elevation of 8,000 or more feet 
above the level of the sea, and this will at once 
indicate that its position under cultivation 
should be the oool-house, where it grows 
luxuriantly, and dowers profusely with the 
Odontoglossums from Columbia. The plant 
now under consideration is robust in growth 
and thrives best under pot culture, flowering 
usually during the spring months, and it seldom 
exceeds a foot in height; the bulbs are large, 
stout, with flattened edges, and of a somewhat 
dull-green colour, each bearing a large, leathery 
deep green leaf. The flowers are very numerous ; 
proceeding from the base of the bulb, they aie 
brae two or three together on a stem, the outer 
p >rtion of the flower (sepals and petals) is pure 
white—in some varieties, creamy-white—the lip 
is convolute, with a spreading front, also white, 
Hiked and spotted with rosy-pink and orimson, 
or violet rose. They are very fragrant, emitting 
a pet fume resembling the Hawthorn, so well 
known to everyone as May-blossom. I have 
known strong plants of this kind yield fifty, 
seventy, and even a hundred blossoms, and 
these will last from a fortnight to three weeks 
in full beauty. It is a strictly amateur’s plant, 
and I confidently recommend it to everyone of 
my readers having the convenience of a oool 
house. Matt. Bramble. 


CULTURE OF ORCHIDS. 


“ G. Russell, Liverpool,” writes in a practical 
stylo, so that no one can misunderstand him. 
lie says: “ I have several houses, and am not 
in want of space, but have never attempted 
Orchids. I grow stove plants, and I have a 
cool fernery. Should like to grow a dozen or 
two Orchids, especially kinds which will flower 
between October and March.” There are plenty 
cf kinds to suit your purpose. The names of a 
few I give here. For your stove: Cattleya 
Triame, C. Bouringeana, and C. Skinneri, 
Cal an the Veitchi, C. cristata in variety, C. 
Williams!, and C. Resented; Vanda tricolor ; 
Anselliaafricana; Dendrobium nobile, D. Ward! 
anum, D. Plerrardi; and Ccelogyne cristata 
For the Fernery : Odontoglossum Rossi majus, 
O. Alexandra, 0. Pesoatorei, O. Insleayi splen- 
dena, Ada aurantiaca, Epidendrum viteliinutn 
majus, Sophronitis grandiflora, Masdevalli* 
tovarensis, Lyoaate Skinneri, Trichopilia 
suavis, Oncidium tigrinum (Bakeri), Mesoepi 
nidium sanguineum. The above will all bloom 
during the time stated; if you want any mor* 
they can be easily found for you. Now for a 
word of advice. You evidently want to ae< 
flowers during the coming autumn, and in this 
case do not buy small or imported plants to 
start with, or you must needs wait for flowers; 
but buy fair-sized, healthy plants that are well 
established, and when you have got them do 
not bury them amongst your other plants, bui 
let them have a Mr field; treated thus 
there is every chance of your succeeding 
Orchids grow well mixed with other plant* 
whose requirements are similar; but when so 
grown they are more liable to the attaoks ol 
such insects as meal?-bug, black thrips, and 
rad spider; therefore, 6<tra vigilance is required 
to keep them away. M. B. 
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ORCHIDS AND OTHER PLANTS. 

In reply to “ Tiny Tim,” the Ccelogyne flower 
oame safely to hand. You have no occasion to 
register; the parcels come equally tafe with* 
cut. The flower is a very good variety of the 
typioal plant, the other flowers may remain on 
the plant without injuring it until they fade or 
you require to cut them for personal adorn¬ 
ment. I am glad you have proved me wrong. 
On the Bame day I got your letter 1 saw the 
“Devonian Grower” that bought a paroel of 
Cypripedium Lawrenceanum with you. He 
says his are looking well, but having put some 
soil to them he does not know if they are root¬ 
ing. If your plants have been kept in a moist 
atmosphere the leaves should have plumped up, 
and you may now put a little soil about the 
base of them; they will soon begin to move. 
With respect to your Cattleya cittina, I can 
only say that in many instances the plants are 
wiser than their owners. Orchids are not per¬ 
petual growers. It was the duty of this plant 
to rest during the winter, and it will doubtless 
go on all right now it has awakened. I should 
think your Odontoglossum Rossi majus will 
grow more vigorously if you repot it towards 
the end of March. The length of time required 
for Date Palm seeds to germinate depends upon 
two things. First-, seeds from new fruits ger¬ 
minate quicker than those from old fruits, and 
strong heat brings them along more quickly 
than a low temperature. Under the best con¬ 
ditions you should see the first leaf in about six 
weeks If you think them bad, take one out and 
cut off a thin slice along the back; you will then 
easily find the germ if living. I would advise 
the Lily to be stood in the open, plunged in and 
covered over the top with Sphagnum. It 
requires a good-sized pot, as the bulb wants 
feeding. I have to confess that I never was 
successful with Tuberoses, and therefore am no 
authority. _ M. B. 

7060 —Sowing 1 vegetable and flower- 
seeds. —Almost everything may be sown in 
the second week in May with a reasonable pros¬ 
pect of success, if the land has been well manured 
and got into a nice condition. Onions, perhaps, 
should be excepted, though Onions and Parsnips 
may be sown on the chance of having small bulbs; 
quick bulbing kinds, such as the Queen, should 
be chosen. Such things as Broad Beans may 
not be so great a success as if sown earlier, but 
in most gardens successions of nearly all kinds 
of vegetables are sown up till at least the middle 
of May, and some things much later—Peas and 
Kidney Beans, for instance. I have sown 
Salsafy in May, and obtained fair-sized roots. 
Winter Greens, such as Brussels Sprouts, Broo- 
ooli, Ac., will make a useful crop from the early 
May-sown ones. Carrots, Vegetable Marrows, 
Turnips, and Scarlet Runners will then just be in 
the nick of time. As regards flower-seeds, the 
Asters, Ten-weeks, Chinese, Pinks, Ac., will 
not be so forward, and perhaps not so fine, as if 
sown earlier ; but if helped with a little heat in 
a frame to start the seeds, fairly good results 
may be obtained.—E. H. 

7047.—Treatment of Osmunda re¬ 
galia. —This Fern does very well in pots, but 
it ought not to be cramped, cabined, and con¬ 
fined in one. It succeeds much better in a good 
position out-of-doors, and prefers a moist, partly- 
shaded one. The fronds will grow as tall as a 
man in moist, deep, peaty soil. The plant in 
question had better be repotted now in a mix¬ 
ture of equal parts loam and fibrous peat; a 
little sand should be added, and some nodules 
of charcoal in the soil is beneficial.—J. D. E. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

HARDY TREE FERNS. 

I think some time last year I wrote to you 
respecting this feature in my fernery, and I 
now wish to report upon its success. The 
stems I have used consist of Cyathea dealbata 
from New Zealand, Dickionia antarctic* from 
Tasmania, and I), squarroea from New 
Zealand. These stems are not now so easily 
to be obtained for this purpose, from the 
very reason that very few in these degenerate 
days are imported, and what few are now 
brought home mostly arrive in a living state. 
Years ago I used to receive large quantities of 
Tree Ferns from the antipodes. At that time 
there was a great demand for them, and they 
paid to import; and then the dead stems from 
a consignment could be easily and cheaply 
bought. Now they are more rarely seen, and 
consequently the dead stems are rarer. I think 
your worthy correspondent, “ W. W. Tumor” 
(see Gardening, Feb. 23rd, p. 671), made a 
slight mistake respecting Dlcksonia squarrosa. 
I was not aware that it was found in Australia. 
That it is plentiful throughout the northern and 
middle islands of New Zealand I am aware, and 
it is also a native of Chatham Island. It is 
quite a slender-stemmed plant, with a flat table- 
top head of fronds, and 1 incline to the belief 
that the plant he alludes to as having such 
dean-trimmed stems is Alsophila australis, 
which naturally becomes clean and smooth as 
it grows. I do not like to cut the stems, believ¬ 
ing the flattop produces an unnatural appearance, 
so that I use them whole, mine being from 4 feet 
to 6 feet high, the upper part being scooped out, 
and into the hole Idropthe plant, mling it round 
it with peat, loam, ana Sphagnum Moss. I have 
used for this purpose Asplenium Filix-foemina, and 
some of its varieties, Lastrea Filix-mas, and Poly- 
■tiohum angulare, and its varieties proliferum 
and VYollastonL My experience is that the Poly- 
stichums are the best for this purpose; their long 
spreading fronds present a more natural appear- 
anoe than any others, and, moreover, they are 
nearly, or quite, evergreen. I can now,lock 
into my garden and see a head of the proliferum, 
whioh is green enough, but its fronds were 
broken down by the snowstorm of a little more 
than a fortnight ago. I also tried in these stems 
strong plants of Cyrtomium faloatum and Scolo- 
pend Hum vulgare, but to me they appeared so 
unnatural that I oould sea no beauty in them as 
Tree Ferns, and I bad to remove them and 
substitute some forms of the Lady Fern; of these 
I hope to report in the sweet bv-and-bye. They 
did not appear last year to reach my ideal—any¬ 
thing like the Laatreaa and Polyatichums—their 
fronds lacking size and boldness ; but as the roots 
were damaged in putting them into position, I 
did nob give them a fair chance. I strongly 
urge the use of these stems in the fernery either 
indoors or outdoors, as, when nicely surmounted 
with a good head of fronds, they produce an 
effect not to be obtained in any other way. My 
stems have no seedlings upon them. The Dick- 
aonia antarctica and the Cyathea dealbata 
have the roots still upon their stems, which is 
natural to them, and from amongst these some 
seedlings may spring up, as I have cast a lot of 
spores broadcast in the fernery during autumn 
and early winter, whilst the ground beneath 
them is full of Ferns which just now 
are enjoying their winter’s rest. I would 
advise those who have a mind to produoe 
a tropical effect in their outdoor ferneries 
to do so at once. If the stems are to 
be got, they will be found at the large London 
nurseries. These should have the crowns 
hollowed out, leaving the ends of the original 
fronds intact, and the plants should be placed 
in position at once, great care being taken not 
to injure their roots. To avoid this, select 
plants in small pots with strong crowns. These 
will produce muoh finer fronds than larger 
plants removed from the open ground, became 
their roots suffer no injury by the removal. 
The injury to Fern roots is too frequently looked 
upon with indifference by amateurs, and also, 
indeed, by many gardeners; but one might just as 
well expect fruit on a Peach tree after all the 
flower-buds had been broken off as to expect 
good, perfeot, and symmetrical fronds on Fern 
which has had all the yonng points of its roots 
broken In repotting or transplanting. 

J. Jarvis, 
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7037.—Planting Gladiolus Brenchley- 
ensis, Irises, t nd Pavonias.— You can 
plant your Gladiolus Brenchleyensis at once. 
They require a sandy loam in a well-drained, 
sunny situation. About 2 inches under the 
bulb you can put a little well decayed manure, 
and there must be at least 6 inches of soil over 
them. Take care the foliage is not blown about. 
You do not mention what Irises you require. I 
hardly think it advisable to plant any this time 
of year, unless you can procure a few Iris Ger- 
manica or I. pumila. All the Irises are better 
planted in September, and if you will say what 
Borts in particular you prefer I shall be pleased 
to advise you. Of Pavonias I know nothing. 
Perhaps you mean the Peacock Iris ?— Taurus. 

7035.-L.Ulum auratum as a town plant.— This 
is not quite so hardy os L. candidum, and it requires a 
Bandy loam, and planting in a well drained, sunny position. 
If you buy potted bulbs, plant them out at the end of April, 
and after clean n<? away the dead stalks in September, 
mulch with about 8 inohes of well-rotted manure. Please 
note reply to query in la9t week's (Haroh 2nd) number.— 
Taubcs. 

- To say that this baautiful Lily can be 

cultivated as easily as L. candidum would be 
misleading, but in suitable soil and with a 
little care it may be grown with perfect success 
in Peckham or almost any other part of London. 
There are, indeed, very few of this lovely tribe 


various, including inodorum plenissima, 
Gaillardia Lorenziana, Forget-me-not, Shirlev 
Poppies. Several ornamental Grasses, includ¬ 
ing AgroBtis nebulosa and Eragrostis elegant, 
Calliopsis mixed; Everlastings, such as Heliohry- 
stun, &o., Sunflowers of the small species are 
useful sometimes to fill large vases.—fi. H. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

AZALEA MOLLIS IN POTS. 

Here, where we employ this fine hardy Azalea 
to a considerable extent for flowering under glass 
during the spring, it has been the custom to 
turn the plants out after flowering and allow 
them a season in which to recoup themselves, 
other specimens being lifted the following 
autumn, and after being potted and flowered 
were treated in the same way. Last season I 
resolved to try the effect of keeping them in 
their pots, and consequently when the flowers 
were over the plants were put in a frame to 
harden off, and then plunged in the open ground. 
The place chosen was where greenhouse plants 
were put out during the summer months, 
and while the base of the pots rested on a bed 
I of coal-ashes, the plunging material employed 



Flowers of Az lea mollis. 


that may not be induced to succeed in town 
gardens, and this is by no means one of the 
most delicate kinds. A light, peaty soil suit! it 
best, and the plentiful use of soot when planting 
is also beneficial. A situation among low shrubi, 
or where the stems will be shaded by some means 
from strong sunshine is also to be preferred to 
an open position.—B. C. R. 

The cause of Pansies dying oft.— 
Referring to the letter of “ G. Holderness,” in 
Gardening, Feb 23rd, page 673, Vol. X., on 
this matter, I beg to say that I am still convinced 
that the cause of Pansies dying, as he states, is 
the attack of the common centipede worm, 
called by some wire-worm ; and the little insects 
he speaks of ate nothing more or less than the 
young of this worm, of which I have thousands 
in my garden answering quite the description 
given. An old gardener gave me a remedy 
against the attacks of these insects. It is to 
make a weak solution of Aloes—the or Jinary 
bitter kind—and water the plants and the 
ground round them with it. I would recommend 
people suffering from their attacks to try this 
plan, and will be glad to hear the result, as I 
have no Pansies to try it on myself at present. 
-J. A. T. 

7056.— Hardy and half-hardy annuals 
for cutting. — Sweot Peas, Mignonette, 


Stocks, Asters, Cornflowers, German Scabious, 
branching Larkspurs, Chinese Pinks, Phlox 
Drummondi, single Dahliaq, Chrysanthemums 

Google 


was Cocoa-nut refuse. In this way the roots 
were always cool and moist, and being well 
watered and syringed during the summer the 
plants made good growth, their shoots bristling 
with flower-buds. As the result when planted 
out was about the same, it may be thought that, 
after all, it was the beat way ; but as a set-off 
I find that established plant! can be forced 
with less trouble than those that are lifted and 
potted during the autumn or winter, while 
another advantage with those that remain in 
their pots is the fact that the blossoms borne 
by them retain their beauty for a longer period 
than those produced by plants that have just 
been potted up for the occasion. Where this 
Azalea is kept in pots all the year round a 
little stimulant during the growing season is of 
service. For this purpose weak soot-water is as 
good as anything. Considering the grand dis¬ 
play yielded by this Azalea, and the great range 
of colour that now exists among the different 
varieties of it, one would expect to see it far 
more extensively cultivated than it is at present, 
but somehow the impression seems to be that a 
peaty soil is necessary for the culture of the 
different hardy Azaleas, which it certainly is 
not, for they will grow well in nearly all soils, 
except those of a limestone or chalky nature. 
The principal consideration is that they do not 
get dried up during the summer, but even 
where unfavourably situated in this respect a 
good deal m%y be done by liberal mulchings 
during the dry season. H, 
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Cupressus macrocarpus. — I have seen 
many enquiries in the columns of Gardening 
from time to time regarding evergreen 
trees and shrubs. I don t know anything 
to equal Cupressus macrocarpus as an ever¬ 
green. It is quite hardy, will grow anywhere, its 
leaves don’t fall, therefore it is clean, and it is of 
a beautiful shade of green. I believe it to be one 
of the most rapid-growing trees to be had, and 
can be cut into almost any shape or form, and 
will always form a nice head. Again, if required 
to do so, it is also the best tree to form a screen 
that I ever met with.— Evergreen. 

7003.— Management of a Hawthorn 
hedge —“ w. L.” had better take the advice 
of his labourers, unpalatable as it may seem to 
do so. This is the only way to secure a fence 
thoroughly impenetrable at the bottom, as 
all hedges should be, if they are to be useful 
as well as ornamental. Cutting the tops off 
half-way up would cause the plants to sprout 
at that point, not at the bottom, where it is 
most desired. If the hedge is allowed to remain 
in its present shape it will gradually get thinner, 
and at last become worthless. Hawthorns are 
useless as hedge plants, if allowed to go uncut, 
but the best article of all, if attended to from 
time to time. “ VV. L.” could retain a portion 
of the bloom by leaving a bush or so every 10 
yards or 20 yards ; the other part of the fence 
I should lay according to the plan in vogue in 
the district. It does not follow that the hedge 
will be bare and ugly, simply because it has been 
cut off; nor will it be very short. Last year I 
had a fence, which runs alongside a wood, laid, 
and it was fully 4 feet high when finished, and 
an efficient boundary against stock.— Falcon- 
bridge. 

6932. — Honeysuckle cuttings in 
Water.— Y T our Honeysuckle seems to be the old 
Japanese Honeysuckle, now comparatively rare, 
of delicate shades of yellow, slender grow'th, ami 
delicious perfume, which it retains even after 
the blooms are fading, flowering late in the 
summer, and requiring a moderate greenhouse 
temperature. It is one of the many valuable 
plants which wo owe to Japan, dating as far 
back as the handsome evergreen Macartney 
Rose, brought to these countries by Lord 
Macartney. I have known plantB of both 
in a garden in the county of Wicklow for 50 
years. The Honeytuckle is not easy to pro¬ 
pagate, unless by rarely-found suckers. — 
fi. F. G. 


Freesias not growing.—I should think 
that “ J. C. C.,” see Gardening, Jan. 19, page 
620, will have to look for some other reason than 
the one he has assigned for his Freesias not 
blooming for two years ; from some cause there 
was not vitality enough in the bulbs to start 
them into growth. Provided that they wanted 
a good baking, like the Belladonna Lily, to cause 
them to bloom, they would, like that Lily, 
produce foliage under any circumstances, and 
not lie dormant. My experience, and that of 
other growers in the Scilly Islands, is that after 
the bulbs are taken out of the ground and well 
dried they may be kept in a paper bag or any 
other dry place till planting time. As to grow¬ 
ing Freesias from seed, while I would strongly 
recommend the purchase of good bulbs, vet 
fairly good flowers can be obtained from seed in 
five or six months without any artificial heat. 
Seed sown in the early part of April will bloom 
in September, provided the plants are allowed 
to remain in the seed bed. I made a sowing the 
first week in April in the open ground, giving 
them no more care or protection than I should 
have given Cabbage seed. The plants were 
allowed to remain in the seed hed, with the 
result that in September I was able to cut good 
flowers and have been able to cut some every 
week since. Up to the present they remain 
unprotected, ana on Jan. 19th I cut some. The 
winter so far has been very mild, and Narcissus, 
Soleild’Or, Gloriosa, Early Paper White, Scilly 
White, Obvallaris, and the old English Daffodil 
are being sent to market. Ard-Righ or Irish 
King is also in bloom. This Daffodil I consider 
to be very excellent for forcing.—J. C. Tonkin, 
Isles of Scilly, 

Our readers will kindly remember that we are alad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo- 
graphs of plants or garden soenet, especially of garden* • / 
a picturesque character . 
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FRUIT. 

THE FIG IN POTS. 

There fa no plan to simple and to successful at 
that of growing the Fig in pota when it fa culti¬ 
vated under glass. The plants are so completely 
under control, and their culture and general 
management fa such a simple matter, that the 
merest novice in gardening may succeed with 
them. It is a number of years now since I 
adopted the pot system with early and free 
bearing varieties like the Brown Turkey (for 
there are some kinds, like the Castle Kennedy 
Fig, which are not adapted for pot culture), and 
the crops have always been excellent, some 
times three crops in a season being produced ; 
in fact, three crops may b j had as easily as two 
—it is only a matter of starting the plants a 
little earlier and carrying them on a little later. 
Those who think of attempting the pot Bystem 
should look out for their plants in autumn. It 
does not matter muoh whether they are big or 
little, as young plants bear equally as well as old 
ones in pots, and they require less pot room at 
first and can be grown closer together, so that 
the allotted space may be filled at once, and a 
large quantity of fruit gathered the first season. 
When I began firat, it was with a nondescript 
collection of plants, chiefly Brown Turkey, 
gathered from various sources, some of which 
had been in their pota for ten years or more, 
and Borne not as many months. In autumn, 
just before the leaves fell off, they were all re¬ 
potted. The young plants received a larger 
shift and the old ones had their matted balls 
of roots sliced down and were restored to the 
same sized pots again, using a good, strong fibry 
loam, well chopped up and mixed with a con¬ 
siderable quantity of old lime-rubbish, which is 
most suitable for Figs. The object of 
Potting the plants in autumn before the 
leaves fall fa to give the roots a start before the 
winter sets in, and thus partially establish the 
plants. If the pottiug fa delayed beyond this 
period the chances are that the first crop of fruit 
will drop the following season, and as pot Figs 
require to be potted every season, or every 
second season at the farthest, this fa a matter of 
some importance. To have ripe Figs early in 
May and in June, the plants must be started by 
the middle of February. The second crop fa 
generally a sure one ; but the firat is always 
precarious, and a little more attention is there¬ 
fore required to sesure it. Very much depends 
upon the temperature ia the early stages of 
forcing. A night temperature of 5t) (legs., with 
a rise of 15 degs. or 20 degs. with sun-heat, is 
high enough at first. If the plants are hurried 
the wood-buds will advance quickly, but at the 
expense of the fruit. When the embryo fruit 
buds at the joints of last year’s wood advance 
regularly with the foliage, it fa a sign that the 
temperature, moisture, and other conditions are 
favourable. Of course, if the wood has not been 
well matured the previous autumn there fa 
little chance at all of a good first crop. As 
soon as the young shoots have made three or 
fonr leaves they should be stopped. This will 
hasten the first crop, and cause a second and 
moro abundant one to appear on the young 
wood, and they (the shoots) should again be 
stopped beyond the next three joints, to induce 
a Buccessional or third crop, if it fa desired ; 
but the last growths should finish with a terminal 
bud, therefore the pinching should not be 
carried on till too late in the autumn. I need 
hardly say that the Fig, when grown in pots, 
can scarcely be over-watered, and it will stand, 
with advantage, frequent and strong doses of 
liquid - manure when the fruit fa swelling. 
Bottom-heat fa not required; bat yet it will be 
found advantageous to plunge the pots up to the 
rim ia tree loaves or any other medium that 
may be convenient. S. 


7054.—Removal of Mobs and Lichen. 
—These parasites do not generally attach them¬ 
selves to quite healthy trees growing in good, 
well drained soil; and if they persist ia growing 
upon the trees I would look to the draio&ge, 
and do some root-pruning. Paraffin-oil would 
kill it, but this fa rather a dangerous substance 
to use; it might injure the trees if used without 
any water mixed with it. I would prefer 
to scrape most of the Moss off with a piece of 
iron hoop, and dust the residue with dry 
powdered quick-lime.—J. D. E. 


STEWING PEAR9. 

At this season of the year, when home grown 
fruit is at its lowest ebb, anything that can be 
turned to account for kitchen purposes is appre¬ 
ciated as making a change in the food list, and 
one of the things that may be relied on to keep 
well for the first three months of the year, 
which is about the most difficult period to cater 
for, are the real stewing Pears, that being 
naturally hard, keep in plump, fresh condition 
long after most other varieties of dessert Pears 
are over; and those who rely on getting a supply 
of some sort from dessert kinds that fail to ripen, 
are frequently disappointed just at the date they 
are most needed. I would, therefore, advise all 
who wish to have a reliable supply to plant 

Bellisime d'Hiver, for this does well as a 
bush or pyramid, and seldom fails to bear a good 
crop. It is by no means one of the largest; but 
the largest are only fit for wall culture, or they 
get blown off. 

Verulam, or Worcester, fa one of the 
hardiest and best for orchard culture, making 
a fine tree, and producing large solid fruits that 
keep well. 

Uvedalb’s St. Germain fa one of the largest 
of Pears, sometimes attaining a weight of 2 lb. to 
31b. It must be grown on a wall, as the fruit 
are sure to get blown off, owing to their size and 
weight. It is much used as a show fruit, making 
a fine appearance in fruiterers’ windows, ana 
when cooked it makes a handsome dish 

Catillac is an excellent variety, bearing 
freely on the Quince stock. As a standard, or 
wall-tree, it fa equally satisfactory, and if any¬ 
one has a lofty building to over, there fa hardly 
any more generally useful fruit to plant than this 
old-fashioned stewing Pear. J. G. H. 


THE GOLDEN PIPPIN AS A MARKET 
APPLE. 

I have noticed enquiries recently respecting 
this Apple, the prevailing opinion being that the 
Bort was lost to cultivation; but I am able to 
point out where trees of it are still in existence, 
and which I saw last season bearing good crops 
of fruit. Kaowing that a good deal of interest 
fa taken in this Apple, I went on Jan. 30th 
last to Mr. Godding’s nursery at Taunton, where 
the trees to which I allude to are growing, and 
in conversation with the owner, 1 learnt that two 
trees of the Golden Pippin Apple proved to ba the 
best paying examples out of 50 or more fruit- 
trees of various kinds which are growing near 
them, and treated in the same way. Although 
all the others produced equally as good crops as 
the Apples, they consist of good Pears and 
Plums; but none of the fruit was so much 
sought after as this old sort of Apple is, and no 
other tree out of the number proved so remunera¬ 
tive. A characteristic feature of this sort of 
Apple is that within a week or two after they 
are taken off the tree they take on the floe 
golden colour which fa so natural to well-grown 
examples of it. It fa to this fact Mr. Godding 
attributes its popularity amongst those of his 
customers who appreciate it for its high colour 
and good flavour. It fa pretty well known that 
the true Golden Pippin is a scarce Apple now in 
this country, and several inferior kinds are sold 
under the same name. Bit the trees in question 
are of a true stock ; I can vouch for this, having 
known them for many years. J. C. C. 


Pears for a constant supply. —There 
has been a great deal said about this question 
lately, and muoh more may still bs said about 
which are the beat Pears to plant There can 
be no doubt but that soil and situation both have 
some little influence on the character of Pears, 
so that it fa rather a difficult matter to deter¬ 
mine which are the best. The following fa a list 
selected from a large collection crown in a 
private garden in North Kent, and they ripen 
as follows :— 

July.— Citron des Cannes and Doyenne d’Ete. 
Aug. —Beurr6 de l’Aasomption and Summer 
DoyennA 

Sept. —Bean4 d’Am&nlfa and Souvenir du 
Conffrdi. 

Oct. —Marie Louise and Suffolk Thorn. 

Nov .—Louise Bonne of Jersey and Nouvolle 
Fulvio. 

Dec ,—Caroline Hogg and Winter Nelis. 

Jan. —Doyenn6 Goubault and Duohesse du 
i Bordeaux. 


Feb .—Easter Beurr-6 and Josephine de Malines. 
Mar. —Passe Crassane and Ne Plus Henris. 

The above are selected as the best for quality 
and quantity from a oollection of 178 different 
sorts, and are, in mv opinion, all things con¬ 
sidered, very difficult to beat. They are 
grown in an open situation in the pyramid form, 
and pruned on the Rivers’ system; the soil fa 
lightish loam resting on gravel, and under fairly 
good cultivation the trees seldom fail to pro¬ 
duce an excellent orop of fruit.—E. J. G. 


EVILS OF GRAFTING. 

We doubt if there is a greater nuisance in the 
whole practice of gardening than the art of 
grafting. It fa very clever, it fa very interest¬ 
ing, bat it will be no great loss if it is abolished 
altogether. It fa for the convenience of the 
nurseryman that it is done in nine cases out of 
ten, and in nearly all instances ft is not only 
needless but harmful. Grafting enables the 
nurseryman to supply more quickly than he 
otherwise could do stock of a oert&iu variety. 
It is not only detrimental to the tree itself, but 
the trouble occasioned by the continual removal 
of snokers is considerable. If we made the 
nurserymen give us most things on their own 
roots they would find some quick means of 
doing so. At first layers of some things are 
slow, but once started they make up in vigour. 
Then they are not confused, as the poor grafted 
shrub fa, in struggling with an enemy beloa 
them, like the graftedRhododendron, with the 
multitude of shoots that come up around it—a 
struggle which often ends in death. 

Not only are distinct species put on each 
other, but the most incongruous tilings, as the 
Medlar npon the Hawthorn and the Pvracantha 
upon the Qiince. While, no doubt, many 
things are difficult to propagate, it is ri iiculous 
to suppose that such things as the cimmon 
Medlar and Pyracantha, which afford seed in 
abundance, and which could be easily ratted 
from it, require to be grafted. 

We have seen many a Plum orchard, left to 
itself for a time, become one forest of shoots of 
some common stock that sucks the life from the 
graft. We bought a lot of Medlars for orna¬ 
ment, and were surprised to find thorns coming 
up from their roots. VVehad a lot of the prickly 
Pyracantha for fencing. The plants came, and 
we took some trouble with them, but towards 
the end of last summer Quince shoots came up 
from each ! The Quince being vigorous in moist 
soil, the Pyracantha, which is only an ever¬ 
green trailing shrub, has a poor ohance. The 
nuraerjmin, whilst saving himself trouble, gives 
us something we do not want, and a lot of 
trouble into the bargain. 

The beautiful Rose Acacia we never see in its 
natural condition. It fa often stunted and dis¬ 
torted, and in a strong wind the head fa blown 
off. Layering would no doubt give more 
trouble to nurserymen than the expeditious pro¬ 
cess of grafting, but then it fa their business to 
take trouble. Roses are often sold simply to 
die. We bought a batch of plants of Catherine 
Mermeb, and planted them in a rich*, loamy 
border, and after a time found they were on the 
Manetti stock. After three years the plants had 
hardly grown at all. It is greatly to be regretted 
that such a stock as the Manetti should De fre¬ 
quently used. Evils in fruit gardens from 
grafting are abundant .—Fir hi. 

# # # We invite our readers’ opinions on the 
above subject. While it is always assumed 
that grafting of some sorb fa the only safe way 
with fruit-trees, it will hardly, we think, be 
maintained that it fa necessary for the many 
trees and shrubs for whioh it is used.—E d. 


6788.— Willow peelings as manure.— These, if 
well rotted, are an excellent manure for Potatoes and 
general kltoben garden oropi. They are also oapital things 
to blanch Celery with, by putting round the plants and 
backed up with earth in the usual way, and they tend to 
keep frost out. Th? peelings are muoh valued in the 
osier district of Yorkshire.—J. 0. 

6917. — Dissolving gutta-percha. — To dissolve 
gutta percha in napbtha, mix some vegetable charcoal 
dust with the naphtha.— Rev. E Prxwaikb, Wellingt. 

6977.— Anthracite coal v. coke.—In reference to 
the above I oan say that in this part of the country ooke 
would ba by far the cheapest fuel. I have tried them both, 
and And that ooke suits me beet. Prices now: Anthracite 
coal, per ton, £13a 4d.; Coke, per ehaklron of 36 bushels, 
10s.—H, Hum, Florist, Ret&ing. 
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BULBS FOR OORRBSPONDHNT8. 


Questions .—Queries mnd answers ears f tmrud fa 
Gardeming free qf charge if correspondents follow the rule* 
here laid down for their guidance. All eommuniccUiont 
tor insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and ad dres se d to the Bono* of 
Guonna, 57, Southampton • street, Covent • garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub- 


usher. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they oannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their sornimmi 
satiens. 

Answers (which with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, tend our readers trill greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistar.ee. 
Conditions, sows, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gaunhom should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


70S3.—Disbudding Vinee.—Will someone kindly 
explain to me the way to diebnd a Vine, and when it should 
be done ?— Trot. 

7084. -Removing' Goree (Pone or Whin).—Will 
someone please Inform me the proper time to remove 
Gone (Furze or Whin) ?— Lexicon. 

7085. — Clematis for Lancashire.— Whal kind o! 
Clematis would be the best to plant against a wall facing 
south ? Locality, Lancashire.— Lancs. 

7083.—Growing the Mask Melon.-Will someone 
kindly advise me how to grow the Musk Melon? Also, 
what time should I sow the seed?—S tssl. 

7087.—Young Chrysanthemums.— What kind of 
soil is most suitable for young rooted Chrysanthemums, 
and do they require much water ?—E. Waleer. 

Teas.-Wiring Camellia flowers.—I should be 
mu oh ohii|Bd t» any— who will send instructions how 
to proceed with this work to a beginner !— Dormousr. 

708ft.—Yoong Marechal Nlel Rose.— How must 
I treat a young Martohal Nlel, and what is the best kind 
of soil, and should manure-water be used for it?— E. 
Walker. 

7090. —Rabbits and shrube.—What can I plant In the 
way of Conifers, shrubs, ha, which rabbits will not nibble 
at and destroy ? Will they attaok Yews, J unipen, ha ?— 
Scotland. 

7091. —Hyaclnthus oandioans from seed.— Will 
anyone kindly tell me how to grow Hyacinth os oandicane 
from seed, and will the seedlings flower the Ant year after 
•owiog?—F ax. 

7092 — Soot for Ferae.—Wsuld "J. G.,” or some 
other good Pern grower kindly inform me if soot will deepen 
the shade of the foliage or agree with Ferns? “ J G.” 
says liquid-manure improves Maiden-hair Ferns.— Sedyh. 

7093. — Dlotamnus Fraxlnella from seed.—I 
have some Diotamntte Fraxlnella (red) seeds, but have not 
the least idea how to grow them. 1 have a good hotbed 
and a cold greenhouse at command. How should I pro¬ 
ceed ?— Fan. 

7094. —How to make asphalt©.— 1 shall be obliged 
for directions how to boll the tar for asphalts, and what 
quantity of pltoh to add per gallon, and also if It requires 
any kind of oil mixed with the same to make it set hard ? 
—Goal Tar. 

7096.— Peaches and Vines.—Will any reader of 
Gardening kindly inform me if Peaches and Vines will do 
in the one house ? The Vines are Blaok Hamburgh and 
Foster’s Seedling. Peaches: Noblssse and Rivers’ Early 
York.— Novice. 

7096. — Ivy for a large building.— What variety 
of Ivy is most suitable for ooverlng a wall of a large build¬ 
ing-aspect south-east ? Hardiness and moderately rapid 
growth being desiderata. The locality is the middle of 
Kent.— Hedbra. 

7097. — Peas for exhibition.— When aught Peas 
to be planted so as to have them for exhibition by the 
20th of August, and what mode of treatment do they 
require; also which are the beet sorts to grow for the 
purpose ? - Reader. 

7093.— Destroying weeds. -1 should be glad of any 
hints as to the best way of getting rid of weeds on a large 
extent of gravel ? Would boiling water poured on now be 
of any use, and if so, should the gravel first be gone over 
with the hoe?- King's Co. 

7099. — Treatment of Ericas.—I have some Erioae 
which flowered well in a oold greenhouse all the winter; 
but are now looking aickly. Will someone kindly say If 
they should be out down, or what treatment I had better 
follow to ensure their reoovery ?— Subscriber. 

7100. —Destroying the oodlln moth.— Gan anyone 
kindly suggest a means of destroying the oodlin moth ? 
Thi» inseol is supposed in California to lay its eggs on the 
outside of the Apples, and the worm, when hatched, eats 
into the fruit, which rots, and is, of oourse, useless.— Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Ttoi—Treatment of evergreens.- The Yew-trees 
in my garden, about 7 feet or 8 feet high, are thin in 
foliage, and the shoots spindly. Would manuring them 
well be of service ? Will it do to cut in the shoots of the 
Arbutus to render it more bushy ; if so, what is the proper 
time ?—T. B. 

7102.—Cinerarias and Primulas rotting off.— 
I have some Cinerarias and Primulas kept in a greenhouse 
facing south. Temperature about 46 degs. to 60 degs. 
Just as they get to perfection the stalks rot away just 
above the earth. Can anyone tell me the estate and 
remedy ?—A. F. Q. 
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7103. —Sowing Lobelia seed.— Is now the right 
time to sow Lobelia eeed In pots for planting out, and 
what kind of soil 1 b the best, and should it be sifted, and 
must it be watered at the time of sowing ? Can I raise the 
seedliDgs in i he greenhouse. Temperature generally from 
60 degs. to 60 degs.— E. Walter. 

7104. —Culture of Broccoli, Cauliflowers, &o.— 

I should be glad if eomeone would kindly tell me how 
to grow Brooooli, Cauliflowers, Cabbages, and other 
greens to have a good supply all the year round ? What 
are the times for sowing the different kinds of seeds, and 
the best sorts to grow ?—A. H. B. 

7105. -Calceolaria cuttings dying off. —Will 
some reader of Gardhnihg kindly tell me what is the 
cause of my Calceolarias (cuttings put in last October) 
dying off now ? About a fortnight ago I nipped theoentres 
out, and they seem to havo began to fall off einoe then. 
These Calceolaria# are the Sultans.—P. M. 

7103.- Flowers for a succession.— I have taken a 
house till Ootober with a small garden, and shall be much 
obliged if anyone will kindly gire me a list of seeds that I 
can sow now which will flower before I leave ? Tbe garden 
faces west, and ii well sheltered. I want a good succession 
of flowers all through the summer.—M. F. 

7107.—Grape growing.—I want togrow some Grapes; 
but I can only provide a 3-foot border outside the house. I 
see this is said not to be a sufficient root spaoe; but 1 have 
seen some Vines of fair size growing in pots. Might I 
manage my business by sinking large pots in the border, 
or makiDg briok pita and then giving plenty of liquid- 
manure, Ac. ?—K. C. F. 

7103—Plants for a garden flower-stand.—I 
have a garden flower stand which I wish to make orna¬ 
mental for as long a period as I oan during the coming 
season, and at a small expense. Will some person kindly 
tell me what seeds to sow for planting in pots for this 
purpose? And any other information on this point will be 
thankfully received.—P. M. 

7109 —Walnuts not bearing.—I have two Walnut- 
trees, having boles about 10 to 12 inches diameter, whioh 
have never borne more than about a dozen or two of 
nuts; indeed, I do not remember seeing any upon them 
until last year. Their appearance is healthy, and growib 
vigorous. Can anyone kindly advise me what to do to 
bring them into bearing, if anything is possible ? —A. F. 
Parish. 

7Lio.— Steam and greenhouse plants.— i have 
lately erected a lean-to greenhouse adjoining my dwelling 
house. Connected with it is a washhouse, and in whioh 
washing operations are carried on onoe a-week, the steam 
from -this having to pass through the greenhouae to 
esoape to the air. Does this injure the plants in any way ? 
They are Chrysanthemums, Feres, Begonias, Hyacinths, 
Primulas, seedlings, Ao.—P. P. P. 

7111. —Lapagerias and galvanised Iron wire. 
—In Gardening, Vol. X., page 678, a correspondent 
says he has sustained serious injury to his Lapagerias 
through their being trained on galvanised iron wire. I am 
anxious to know if this be a general experience, or whether 
the damage was due to some other oauee, as my own 
Lapagerias are just about commencing taking to the gal¬ 
vanised iron wire I have had trellised for them to olimb 
up?-F. Bates. 

7112. — Constructing hanging-baskets.— Would 
some reader of Ga* denies kindly tell me how to construct 
some hanging-baskets or pots in my greenhouse, and also 
what plants to grow for them thatoould be easily managed ? 
I should like some of them to flower this summer. Lobelia 
littoralif I see advertised in a great many books for hang¬ 
ing-baskets Could I succeed fairly well with this if planted 
at onoe ? Any other information of any kind whatever 
will be most thankfully received.—P. P. P. 

7H3.— Large white Daisies.— I have a wish to grow 
some large waits Daisies with yellow centres, auoh as I 
have often seen in window boxes in London, Ao. The 
two last years I have purchased from florists White 
Marguerites, whioh 1 understood were the ones I required ; 
when they blossomed I found them muoh smaller and not 
satisfactory. I shall be glad if anyone oan give me full 
particular* as to growing the larger kind ? They are very 
similar to the large wild Daisies.—W. I. G. 

7114 —Covering for wooden stages.-i have a 
span-roofed greenhouse with stages made of wooden bars 
in the ordinary way—the hot-water p : pes running under¬ 
neath them. What is the best material to place on the 
stages for Primulas, Cinerarias, and other greenhouse 
plants generally, to s and on ? I have tried slates covered 
with coal-ashes. This is dirty, and I want a better 
material. I have seen Derbyshire spar mentioned. It 
thi* the best material, and where can I obtain it?—A 
Constant Reader. 

7116.- Cropping ground.— I have about an acre of 
ground enclosed. Last year I had a crop of Potatoes from 
It. I would be obliged if anyone could suggest a profit¬ 
able orop for it this year ? Tbe ground is very rich black 
soil, and was too rioh for the Potatoes last year Would 
Jerusalem Attiohokes find a ready sale in England ? lam 
in the south of Sootlaad, but there are no markets in 
neighbouring towns. Vegetable produce is plentiful every¬ 
where. I have thought of early Potatoes or new kinds. 
Any hints will oblige.—C. J. 

7116. —Unsatisfactory Matden-hair Ferns.— 
I have grown Maiden-hair Ferns in the same house for 
10 or 11 years with suooess; but now this last 12 months 
I oannot grow them. The treatment is the same. The 
only alteration made has been very muoh against my will, 
as the pots now have to stand on a stage with 2 inches of 
limestone ohippings under them. While formerly they 
were placed on riddled ashes and gravel. I should like to 
have tbe opinion of some good grower of Ferns on this 
matter ?— Thos. Thomas. 

7117. —Wiring a greenhouse roof.— I have a 
span-roofed greenhouae, 20 feet long by 9 feet wide; 
height to the eaves, 6 feet, and to ridge. 9 feet. I wish to 
wire the root of this for the purpose of training various 
greenhouse olimbers thereon. Will someone kindly tell 
me the beet way of doing this, and how many wires would 
be required on eaoh side, and the best mode of straining, 
fixtures, Ac. ? The house Is heated by hot water to from 
60 degs. to 66 degs. Would this suit a Mardohal Nlel Rose 
trained in from the outside ?— Qurrist. 


7118 . — Making blood-manure. — In Gardening, 
Vol. X., page 649, “ La Frsnoe ” gives a recipe for makfoft 
bloed manure, whioh I have tried to carry into practice. 
To 32 lb. of blood I added } lb. each of commercial muriatic 
aoid and proto-sulphate of iron, previously mixed. This 
was done on the 18th inst. “ La France ” says this will 
turn the blood to a dark dry powder. Will he state In 
what length of time this transformation should Ms 
effected ? For in my oase, although the odour is dark, 
tbe powder seems a loDg way off. The liquid seemed 
stiffly coagulated on the 23rd of Feb.—P. A. F. 

7119. —CAUas (Rlchardiae) In a po id.—I should 
be muoh obliged if any of tbe readers of Gardening who 
have tried growing the Callas In a pond would trill 
me when is the best time to put them in? The 
pond in whioh I wish to plaoe them is clayed—not con¬ 
creted. Would their roots be likely to penetrate the oUor 
so as to let the water out ? Also, would the decaying 
leaves be injurious to fish, and would the plants be injured 
by unking the leaves b:low the water? The pond is 
nearly 4 feet deep in the middle.— Blackbrook. 


To the following queries briy editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

7120. —Sophronltla grandiflora ( E. S., Cheshunt). 
—This Sophronitis will thrive in the fernery ; but it would 
be better suspended near the glass. It likes^light.—M. B. 

7121. — Showy klnde of Orchids (Taurus). -The 
Orchids selected by yourself are decidedly ehowy kinds ; 
but they will not thrive with you in the situation you 
name. I must draw the line somewhere, aod I certainly 
do so between Naroimi and Orchids. If you have no other 
oonvenienoe, do not attempt Orchids. The atmosphere is 
altogether too dry.—M. B. 

7122. — Softening putty (H. T.).— The application 
of oaustio soda ash will soften hard putty. It should be 
mixed into a paste like thicx paint and be brushed well 
over the sash-bars. It acts on tbe oil in the putty, and 
so disintegrates ihe mass. Also, if a hot iron beapplied 
to the putty it oan be scraped off, and the glass oan then 
with oare be removed without breaking it. 

7123. —Grubs In soil (J- Winn).—The grubs in your 
soil are those of a fly. You will find some difficulty in 
exterminating them; but probably you will not be troubled 
with them much longer, as they will soon beoome ohry- 
salids and then flies. Try trapping them by burying slices 
of Carrots, Turnips, or Potatoes, with a skewer stuok into 
eaoh to show where they are in the roll. Examine these 
baits every morning.—G. S. 8. 

7124. — Fruiting Barberry (Berberis vulgaris) 
(A. B. C.).—\t fruit is wanted all the pruning needed it 
to thin out the branches and o’ear away euokers. The 
latter may be taken off with a little.root attaohed prob¬ 
ably, and planted in a nursery bed for a time to increase 
stock. Propagation may be effeoted also by means of 
layering, by outtings, and by seeds sown in spring; the 
other operations are best done in tbe autumn. 

7125. — Seedling Geeneras (Mona).— It is quite 
right that your seedling Gesneras should nave lost their 
leaves. They always die down, and rest during winter. 
The bulbs should now be repotted into fresh soil and 
started into growth. Yes; It Is possible to save the old 
plants of Cinerarias and propagate the stook from outtings ; 
but they are not worth the trouble, and you will be better 
served by a fresh batoh of seedlings.— J. Jarvis. 

7126. — Cineraria and Marguerite leaves 
eaten ( Grace and S. Osborn). —In both these oases the 
cause of the misohief Is the same—the leaves are eaten 
bv the grubs of tbe Marguerite Daisy-fly (Phytomyza 
affinia). The only remedy seems to be to constantly look 
over the plants, and wherever the insect is seen to be at 
work to pinoh the leaf at that point between the thumb 
and finger, and so destroy It. Some of the worst ol tbe 
leaves would be picked off and burnt. 

7127. — Growing Orchids (O. W. T.).-l do not 
remember having seen any communication from you before, 
and if It contained nothing more definite than your pre¬ 
sent letter, I should think our Editor put it into tbs wants 
paper basket. You say : “ I want to grow some of those 
beautiful Orchids. How shall I manage it?" You cer¬ 
tainly are a believer in Welleriem, for this is a decidedly 
sadden pall up, and until you explain matters more fully, 
you must not expeotany assistance from -Matt. Bramble. 

7128. —East Indian and Brazilian Orchids 
Civil Engineer).— With the heat and atmosphere described 
inyour firatquery,you may expeot toeuooeed well with mOt t 
of the East Indian and Brazilian kinds. Those you name 
belong to this set. Let me advise you to invest in Vanda 
tricolor and V. suavis. They are extremely ornamental 
plants when well grown without flowers. The flowers, 
nowever, are freely produced, and are deliciously fragrant. 
To your second enquiry, I oannot hold out to you the 
slightest hope of success.— M. B. 

7129 —Orchids In a window (East Window).— 
From this enquirer I have two letters. The Lyoaste Skin¬ 
ner! may be flowering, not growing. I would advise ybu 
to wait and see. I certainly do not think it requires a 
larger pot. It may require some fresh surface mould, 
whioh may be given it at any time now. I do not ksow 
what material you refer to. but I do think the firm you 
name would not advertise it unless it was suitable. I 
know nothing of your acoommodation so oannot at present 
advise you further.—M. B. 

7130—Treatment of Cat tieyaef Gertrude).-This 
lady says: “ I must must thank you for advising me to 
grow amongst other things, CatUeya Trianro. I have It 
beautifully in flower, and the blooms have been open a 
month to-day, and they appear as fresh ae ever. Whal 
shall I do with it after flowering? Tbe plant has fine 
flowers on it of such a rich colour that I did not think 
oould be produced by any plant. Any advice will be gladly 
reoeived." I am glad to hear you are so well pleased with 
my advioe. I £o not wonder at ) our love for O. Triatus; 
it is a wonderful plant, especially at this season of the year, 
and it is a direct contradiction to the assertion made by 
scientific men—that high oolours require sun to develop 
them; although I admit that the sun assists considerably 
in developing colour ; but if it Is to besoms an ultimatum, 
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we should have no white flowers on a plant subjected to 
the sun’s influence, and the Masdevaliias amongst Orohids 
which produce some of the most brilliant flowers in the 
whole vegetable kingdom, instead of revelling in deep 
shade, ought to grow in the full blaze of the eun. I know 
nothing of the oondi’ion of your Cattieya, nor the extent 
of your accommodation. Treat me fairly, and the same 
shall be returned unto you.—M. B. 

7131.—Orchids in a Cucumber-house (Mona). — 
Your Orohids must not be of the oool kinds, and I would 
advise you to try Cattleyas O. Triana is flowering now; 
this will be suooeedcd by C Skinneri; later on O. Mamie 
comes in ; followed by C. Mendeli and 0. G&ikelliana, and 
these again are oloeely run by C. Bowriogiana. Wiih the 
above you may unite L. purpurata, L. elegxne, C Utley a 
trioolor, C. Leopoldi, C Loddigeei, and 0. intermedia. 
Theee will all thrive in your Cioumber house all the year 
round ; but you must not shade them too heavily with the 
leavee of the Cucunber, and you must be o ireful that 
they do not beoome infested with red-spider.— M. B 
7182.—Orchids for button-holes and sprays 
(H J. Q., Helm ?).—Here is an amateur determined to 
aohieve great things. He is building one email house for 
Orohids, and he expects to produoe flowers for button-hdles 
and sprays all the year round. I hope his wishes will not 
be doomed to disappointment; but I fear they will be unless 
he invests ia a quantity of kinds, for Orohids bloom but 
onoa a-year (exoept in a few instanoes). 1 am yet unaware 
for what purpose these plants are to be grown—for pro¬ 
ducing flowers for home o msu-npttoo, or for sale. For the 
roof uie 8tephanotis, and ksep it to the rafters. Toe 
ordinary fl swer-pcts will sufli je, and they should be nearly 
Ailed with drainage material. You have a fine oolleotioa 
near you at Ohatsworth. Get an oooaslonal look at the 
plants contained therein; you will gain much practical 
fnelght by doing so. lam afraid you have been building 
castles in the air ; but, remember, " faint heartnever won 
fair lady.”—If. B. 
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SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The lengthening days and the appearanoe of 
early spring flowers awaken the hopes and 
enthusiasm of the bee-keeper, and he now begins 
to make preparation for future events, soon as 
the repairing and painting of spare hives and 
putting into working order all bee-keeping 
appliano?s occupy his attention. 

Brood rearing. —When breeding commenoes 
the brood at first occupies but a small circle in 
the centre of clusters ; this circle is gradually 
enlarged, and brood circles appear on adjoining 
combs, and if mild weather continues all goes 
on well and the population rapidly increases. 
Should, however, cold weather return, much 
mischief is done, as the bees therenpon oondense 
to a smaller compass and leave much brood un¬ 
protected, which, in consequence, perishes; it 
is, therefore, good policy ior the present to 
enoourage as little as possible the activity of the 
bees, the hives should be kept as quiet as the etate 
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of the weather will permit, but bright sunshine 
will be sure to call the bees forth in search of 


NAME* O? PLANTS AND PBUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to namsshould always accompany the panel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor oj Gaaosirure [iibCB- 
vaiTSD, 87, Southamoton-street, Strand , London, W.C. 

Naming plants.— Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens ws mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with /lowers , and, if possible, fruits , or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, /ruffs, or flowers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are sent. We 
do not undertake to name varieties of florists flowers, such 
as Roses, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums 
Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by a 
specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

Names of plants.— T. Bowk at —a pod of Ltviahan 

Runner Bean. - J.Q. D -Bird’a-neet Fern (Aspleaium 

N.duv),- An Amateur. —Taujopsis borealis.- P. C.— 

1, Berberis stenophylla; 2, Oiyohium jiponioum: 

8, Doodle luoulata.- W. S. F.-Lidy’e Slipper Orchid 

(Cvpripzdium ineigne).- Balfour.—An ordinary form of 

Uelleborus niger.- T. Jets —1, Aiiintum ouneatum: 

2, Cyrtomlum faloatum; 3 and 4, Send fertile fronds._ 

Honiton. —Abotilon Anna Crozy. Whitt Lily — l. Ber¬ 
beris Walllchiana; 2, Etoagmu variegatus; 3, insuffloient 

tp*oimen; 4, Libonla floribunda.- J. J. Jones.— 1. Spar- 

mannia afrioana; 2, Deutzla gracilis; 3. Asplenium bulbl- 

ferutn; 3. Asparagus tenuisslmus.- Herbs.— 1, Kpfphyl- 

lum trunoatum ; 2, Libonia floribunda; 3, A Gaum - 
send in flower; 4, Sempervivum Umbillicus. 7 

TO OORRB9PONDJ9NTd 

We should be glad if readers would remember thsUws 
d tnot answor arteries by post, and that we oannoi under, 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that d > not contain the name and address cf sender. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as ws have to go 
to press sotne time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re- 

A. B C .-Apply to Mr. T. S. Ware, Hale Farm Nur- 

series, Tottenham, London,N.- Reader .—"The Garden 

Annual and Directory,” as advertised in this paper would 

suit you.- Rev. B. Penwaine, Welling *.—The woolly 

material sent is not an inteot pest of any kind, but 

only the natural oovering of the Vine buds.- F. II — 

Aoply to Anderson A Sons, Long Sutton, Lincolnshire.—— 

VUis — Grow the Vines in pots this season.- Bill 

Spud*—B*rron'» " Vines and Vine Culture,” post free from 
this office, prioe 6s. 6d. 

BIRDS. 

6991 —Treatment of a grey African 
parrot. —I have had one of these birds for 
twenty years, and feed her on bread soaked in 
boiling water—the water drained off—and a 
little Hemp-seed (I should not give Hemp, if 
she would eat any other seed, but she will not, 
as she was accustomed to it before I had her), 
two or three raisins daily, and a bit of plum 
cake or plum pudding occasionally ; a piece of 
bread and batter soaked iu tea or cocoa at 
breakfast-time, and a crust of toast at tea-time. 
Give no meat or bones of any kind, and avoid 
everything salt. Keep her out of draught or 
damp, and put a baize cover over her cage at 
night, and a lighter one in summer. Your 
parrot seems to have had too heating food from 
her picking out her feathers. I should give her 
two pilules of homoeopathic chamomile, 3rd 
decimal dilution, in the morning, patting them on 
her bread, and two of Belladonna at night till 
better. I should like to know how yours pro* 
greases. Additional warmth is often beneficial 
when a parrot is not well.—M. A 
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spring flowers, and the store of honey and pollen 
obtained from them, although very limited, is 
sufficient to stimulate the bees to raise brood. 
Although syrup feeding should not begin in 
quantity till the end of March or beginning of 
April, yet where it is found that breeding has 
commenced in a hive that is short of stores, 
stimulative feeding must be carried on till there 
is a suffi dent natural supply. The stimulative 
food should be given slowly, beginning with 
about 3 oz. and gradually Increasing to about 
h lb. per day, according to the increase of the 
oolony. This applies to oolonies that are short 
of stores; those*having a good store of sealed 
food will not need stimulative feeding. The 
syrup should be made in the proportion of 3 lb. 
of sugar to two pints of water, boiled together 
for a few minutes, and a tablespoonful of vinegar 
added. 

Examination of stocks. — In fine, mild 
weather stocks should be examined, and their 
condition as to stores, brood, presenoe of queen, 
Ac., ascertained. To thoroughly do so it is best 
to remove the hive and floor-board from the 
stand, and transfer bars of oomb and bees to a 
fresh hive placed upon the old stand. As each 
oomb is removed the queen can be looked for ; 
and if after examination the colony is found to 
be queenless, it should be united to a stock 
having a fertile queen. Colonies can be equal¬ 
ised by giving the weak ones frames of brood 
from stronger ones, and putting frames of comb 
foundation in place of the brood combs removed. 
In a few weeks weak colonies can thus be 
made up and enabled to take full advantage of 
the first honey flow. In early spring, when 
there is not muoh to be obtained from natural 
sources, a hive will sometimes be attacked by 
robber bees and deprived of all its stores. When 
a hive is under siege, a great deal of excite¬ 
ment about the entrance takes place, and the 
robber bees are seen hovering in front of the hive 
before alighting, while keeping up a loud hum- 
ming. Oa alighting they are seized upon by the 
inmates of the hive, who ose their best endeavours 
to prevent tneir entry, and numbers of dead 
and dying are seen upon the ground in front of 
the hive. When a hive is found to be attacked 
by robbers the entrance should be contracted so 
that one bee only can pass at a time ; this will 
enable the inmates the better to defend their 
home; or a cloth steeped in carbolic solution 
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fighting. 

Pollen. — This, the fertilising dust of 
flowers, is eagerly collected by bees, and used 
with honey and water in rearing the brood. 
When natural pollen cannot bs obtained in suffi¬ 
cient quantities for brood raising, Pea-flour 
(which appears to answer the same pnrposa) 
will be collected by the bees if provided for 
them. A little sprinkled into Crocus-flowers will 
give the bees a taste for it, when it may be 
placed near the hives on a tray or in an old skep, 
in some warm corner. When bees are observed 
seeking water in early spring, it may be con¬ 
cluded that breeding has commenced in the hive. 

So eager are bees to collect water at this time 
that they often venture out to seek it during 
inclement weather, and beooming chilled are 
unable to return to their hive. To obviate 


this, it is well to provide water In shallow 
vessels close to the opening. If a few pieces of 
wood or Cork are put in the water, they will 
assist the bees in alighting and prevent drown- 
u g * i fiae d * yB noor*boards of straw hives 
should be examined, soraped, and cleansed, and 
wnen found to be damp olean dry ones should be 
substituted. Dry warm quilts should be sup¬ 
plied to bar-frame hives iu exchange for any 
that may have beoome damp. All hives should 
be kept as warm as possible, to obviate any 
chanoe of the brood becoming chilled. 

Cambe. S.S. G. 
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QUERIES. 

„ Management of hens.— I have a good sized 

yard for my hem. At preseat there are 18, and 1 keep 
ihrre cooks-eoe a last year’s bird, and two cockerels. 
II »d I better keep the hens with one cook, and how many 
hene la the yard ?—Mas. L. 

7l u 4 *T,?’ d S < ^* n * young chickens.— I should be 
much obliged if Djultlng"’ will tell me whether thsOH? 

f?o«i b "* d - Al “ «• 

wllfcW laying egg8 without shells.— 
Will Deal ting kindly loform me what I most do with 
-they are Lying eggi without shells ? 

I feed them oa Wheat, India* Cjm, a little Barley meal 
°? < * * and green staff. They run in a pen 

10 yards by 6.— An Ezquiasa. pw 

7133. — Management of an Incubator._ will 

“■T ““ P r *P* r heat for working 

ae inoubxtcr, and what degree woold be fatal to the ram 
? “*• •« ? works with a lamp, and I oan muage 

It w< II through the day; but the heat dun oar the oLhtgoes 
down to 92 dege, sni one very oil night thVlamp 
went out. Consequently, the birds in the eggs were only 
formed. I then got a gas attachment, w&iohl use: it aim 
works admirably through the day ; but when the public 
^ 16 °* a,e# • vnmnn, and gets too hot) and I 
louod the thermometer registered 109 dege. this morning. 

1 •® ooad , l06 , 0* “the firti useless -wfll 
'T a *° ? A “ y iafonnUiM "HI be most 

REPLIES. 

«iL-~Crosslnflr fowls.—The cron mentioned by 
Somereet should produoe good laying fowls, as all the 
h.”* 1 n T? j u Won8; 10 wh *t Ia known as non-sitting varied 
ties. The Minorca orow should also Inoreaee the else of 
the eggs all round, particularly the Hamburgh*. Seven 
bene will be none too many for she cockerel; particularly 
when the weather becomes warmer.—D oultixo. y 

7023 —Unhealthy Turkeys. -Tne birds appear to 
! > .™" u ® e, * n & f r0,n obronlo rheumatism. The best thin* 

T irkey ” oan do is to kill and bury them at onoe. Toev 
may reoover, it is true ; but the time spent in dootor- 

h nff uK he M-7° n li b u b 2 tter ® m P , oy«* in attending^ 
healthy bird*. The breeding season is cine at hand, and 
ai in* parents are the worst of any.— Dmnxa. 

Kl 025 u7 H tP 8 ^ <ly J n ? "' The hen from vertigo, 
brought on by the ohaemg of the cmk. A spH or two oS 
neat brandy should have been put mi . hin the fowl’s 
and at soon as the bird ooulds vaiiow a tablespoonful of 
brandy aod water might have been ad nimtered^rollowed 
by an aperient. Birds whioh suffer from apoplexy or 
vertigo, are usually overfed.—D odltiso. 7 

h9ns BOt laying. — I believe 
fowl8 10 *!■ over,ed * The run is small, and 
the foods he usee are, for the most part, fattening. The 
proper quantity of food to give a fowl is ae muoh as it 
will take readiiy. Directly it has had enough it begins to 
pick and ohooee from that whioh Is thrown down Tha 
Potatoes and Maize should be discontinued, andro long as 
weather lists some Barley-meal may be mixed 
wi.h tiie sharps. B iokwheat should be substituted tor 
the whole Barley.—D oultixq. r 

6910.—Chicken losing the nss of its 

lege. “ B A.’s " fowl is Buffering from cramp 
or rheumatism, probably brought on from ex¬ 
posure to damp or cold. Birds affected with 
cramp soon recover, as a rule ; bat rheumatism, 
as m the human subject, often gives oonsfder- 
able trouble. Directly the complaint i« detected 
the affected parts should be immersed and held 
for some time in warm water, afterwards dried 
rubbed with neat brandy or whisky, and* 
wrapped round with a flsnnel bandage, lint or 
cDtton wool. Half a teaspoonful of Epsom salts 
should afterwards be given, and the patient put 
in a dry warm place, and be allowed warm, soft, 
but unstimulating food, in whioh a pinch of 
bicarbonate of soda should be mixed twice 
daily, or a few grains of chlorate of potash. In 
severe cases, hot Poppy fomentations may be 
u»ed with advantage, and the joints dressed With 
Belladonna. Colohlcum and salicylic acid are 
frequently useful, as also doses of calomel and 
opium. —Doulting. 

Catalogues rooetyed. -Farm Seeds. E. P. Dixon 
and Son*. The Yorkshire Seed E itablinhmaot, Hull -— 

Tree and Herbaceous Pceonies, Primula*, Ferns, Peren¬ 
nial*, Chrysanthemums, and Flot i*U‘ Flowers ’ S el e ct 
Farm Seeds. Diokrota (Limited), Royal Seed EitebUtiT 
men l, Chester. 
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Address wanted .. 34 
Annuals, hardy and half* 
hardy, for cutting .. 30 
Annuals, sowing .. .. 30 

Auriculas after flowering 33 
Calceolaria cuttings dying 
off .. .. 31 

Oallas (Richardias) in a 

pond .30 

Camellia flowers, wiring 3* 
Cats in gardens .. ..38 

Ohry* an theinum notes .. 34 
Chrysanthemums, younj 34 
Chrysanthemums, treat¬ 
ment of .. .. ..31 

Climber, store, an easily 
grown and beautiful .. 33 
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Olematises. hardy, for 
window decoration and 
other purposes .. ..33 

Clerodendron Balfour! .. 33 

Climbers, greenhou*e,Hte- 
phanotis, and Bougain¬ 
villea, ac. ... 31 

Oodlin Moth, destroying 

the.38 

Cyclamens, treatment of 31 
Daisies, white, large .. S3 
Dendrobiums .. ..34 

Dictamnus Fraxlnella 
from seeds .. .. 30 

Ericas, treament of 31 

Evergreens, treatment of 34 
Flowers, hardy .. ..30 


Ferns, Maiden-hair, treat- 

meot of.33 

Flowers, annual, sweet- 

scented .St 

Fruit garden ..23 

Fruit-trees, wall, protect¬ 
ing .3*5 

Gardenias.28 

Gitas, a range of, hestinga 31 
Gorse (Furze or Whin), 
removing .. .. ..30 

Grafting, evils of .. .. 34 

Grape growing .. 3d 

Greenhouse.28 

Greenhouse roof, wiring a 31 
Ground, cropping.. .. 35 

Gutta-percha, dissolving 39 


Holly, Golden,and Golden 
Euonymus, propagating 34 
Hollyhocks from seed .. 29 
Hope for pots and for an 
arbthr .. .. ..39 

Hyacinths, Leopard (La- 

chenallas).31 

Hyacinthus candieans 
from seeds .. 30 

Ivy for a large building - 84 
Lapagerias and galvanised 

wire .33 

Lillum auratuin as a town 

plant .30 

Lobelia seeds, sowing .. 31 
Nurserymen, a hint to .. 33 
Orchids in a greenhouse.. 35 


Outdoor garden .. -28 

Pand a nus e s, treatment of S3 
Peaches and Vines .. IS 

Peas for exhibition .. 31 

Peas, Sweet, transplant¬ 
ing .29 

Pelargoniums .. ..28 

Pelargoniums, later- 

flowering .28 

Plants, greenhouse, steam 

and.31 

Plants, hard-wooded .. 23 
Plants, hardv, in pots .. 32 
Potatoes,disease-resisting 35 
Poultry and rabbits .. 39 
Propagating, notes en .. 3t 
Questions and answers .. 37 


Roie, Mard&al Niel, 
young .. .. ..28 

BOses, fragrant .. ..27 

Boses. Marechal Niel, 

forcing.28 

Rose*, pruning .. .. 27 

Shading and air giving .. 28 
Shrub) and rabbits 34 

Slugs, a plague of.. .. 30 

Soil, potting .. ..33 

Stove.28 

Town garden, work in the 29 
Vegetable garden.. .. 29 
Vines, disbudding .. 38 
Walnuts not hearing .. 36 
Weeds, destroying .. 29 
Week’s work, the doming 28 


BOSBS. 

FRAGRANT ROSES. 

As in human beings good looks and good temper 
are nob invariably found in conjunction, to 
among Roses it mnst be admitted, however re¬ 
luctantly, that the fairest are not always the 
most fragrant, nor the sweetest the most seduc¬ 
tive in appearance ; but, while in the first case 
unbounded amiability ought to be held to com¬ 
pensate for the most exceeding plainness, there 
are some very fragrant Roses possessing so little 
other attractions as not to be worth growing. To 
the blind man no doubt the sweetest Rose is the 
most beautiful, and this might justify the cul¬ 
tivation of Aline Sisley and Mdme. Ferdinand 
Jamain (still sometimes referred toby its nick¬ 
name of American Beauty), two of the sweetest 
Roses in existence. But no one with seeing eyes 
in his head, unless he were at least absolutely 
colour blind, could tolerate the dreary tints and 
the utter lack of refinement or grace of form of 
these varieties ; so that an attempt will be made, 
rather than to enumerate the twelve absolutely 
sweetest Roses, which must include several 
whose fragrance, though immense, is more than 
counterbalanced by accompanying disadvan¬ 
tages, to select varieties whose conspicuous 
fragrance is enhanced by other additional 
attractive qualities. First and foremost amongst 
such varieties must always come the 

Prove N't: e Rose, which, even were it not 
the sweetest of all its race, is so bound up with 
everyone’s earliest association with Roses, that 
almost everybody when referring to the scent 
of Roses probably has unconsciously in mind 
that full, soft, almost unctuous fragrance of 
the Provence, which has from time im¬ 
memorial been regarded as the typical aroma 
of the Rose. To enumerate all the qualities of 
the Provence Rose would be an idle task, for 
every true lover of Roses grows it, always has 
grown it, and always will grow it as long as 
Roses can by any means be grown at all. Some 
things are never out of fashion—can never lose 
their freshness—can never die—and a world in 
which the sound of children’s laughter had been 
extinguished is not more inconceivable than a 
world without Provence Roses. If the occupant 
of the second place of honour among the 
sweetest Roses were to be named by Rose- 
growers at large, 

La France would probably be elected by 
acclamation. Of exceptional and 1 unique 
fragrance, radiantly beautiful, more grace¬ 
ful, though not less gracious, than the Pro¬ 
vence Rose, La Franc© has come to be con¬ 
sidered the model of what a Rose should be— 
the expression, so to speak, of the most perfect 
Rose-hood. As the elder variety may be 
taken as a type of the old days, when the annual 
local flower-show, in which Roses played a 
modest part, was the solitary and great gardening 
event of the year, so La France may in some sort 
be held to typify the heightened excitability 
incident to the high-pressure times and to the 
feverish rush of modern life, in whioh excite¬ 
ment and display must be unceasing, and even 
horticultural shows, where the exhibits not only 
include but consist entirely of Roses, crowd in 
suoh continuous succession upon each other that 
one is scarcely past before the next is open; 
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for the great and distinctive, characteristic of 
La France, as compared with the Provence 
Roses, and that which has raised it into suoh 
universal favour, is its habit of continuous 
blooming. No sooner is one set of flowers over 
than another appears, and from the end of June 
until cut off by winter frosts there is a constant 
succession out-of-doors, while, by the judicious 
management of plants under glass as well, La 
France may be had in bloom practically all the 
year round. It may perhaps be thought that 
this point has not much to do with fragrance ; 
but there are few more invaluable • Roses than 
La France, and it is difficult to refer to one of 
its merits without allusion to others, and though, 
moreover, it will hardly be contested that La 
France may be commended as one of the moBt 
fragrant of Roses, yet too much stress cannot be 
laid upon the advantage of finding this admir¬ 
able quality in a Rose whose universal cultiva¬ 
tion might also well be urged on half-a-dozen 
other grounds. Third on the roll of fragranoe 
comes 

Socrate, whioh, as the Provence is the 
sweetest of summer Roses and La France the 
sweetest of hybrids, is the most highly scented 
by far of all the Teas, hardly even exoepting the 
above-mentioned dreary Aline Sisley. In spite 
of the attractive colour of its flowers, which are 
of mingled shades of rose and apricot, and which 
are also of good size, while the plant is a good 
grower and not tender, Socrate has been un¬ 
accountably neglected’ in this country. There 
are one or two gardens in which it is reckoned 
the sweetest of all Roses, but this would prob¬ 
ably never be universally the case, as the dis¬ 
tinctive scent of the Teas is not so generally 
popular as that of some other Roses. But it is 
impossible to resist the thought that if some 
gardeners who are so ready to inveigh against 
the cultivation of Roses of little fragrance would 
instead devote their attention to finding ont and 
growing well the Bweetly-scented varieties that 
already exist, they would be rendering a greater 
service to Rose-growing. Socrate is generally 
grown in France, where its powerful fragrance 
is well known, and has been not inaptly described 
as resembling that of ripe Peaches in the hot 
•un. A rampant climber and a representa¬ 
tive of the race originated in America by 
J. Champney (though' named after Philippe 
Noisette, who first sent it to Europe) claims 
the fourth place in 

Jaune Desprkz, a variety that retains many 
of the best characteristics of its first parent (the 
Musk Robo), in that it will cover a high wall 
almost as quickly and effectively as an Ayrshire, 
and that its deliciously-scented tawny-yellow 
and buff flowers are produced in immense 
clusters. It should be noted that this Rose is 
not absolutely hardy in the open; bat as so 
vigorous a climber can hardly, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, be grown elsewhere than against a 
wall or house, this is not a very vital objection. 
Number five in the list brings us to a very fairly 
typical example of the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
according to the general acceptation of that 
class, possessing about equally the merits and 
the failings of the group. 

Prince Camille de Rohan, still the darkest 
Rose, is of a colour whioh is not found in any 
other class; the flowers have the additional 
merit of being well formed, and the plant is 


vigorous; bat it is frequently rendered non- 
autumnal by its inability to develop the bads 
produced in September through being over¬ 
whelmed with mildew. Nevertheless, its 
fragranoe recalls, more than that of almost any 
other modern variety, the fall and suave aroma 
of the old-time summer Roses of the Provence 
type. __ G. 

PRUNING ROSES. 

Summer-blooming Roses may be pruned at any 
time now when the weather is open, but Hybrid 
Perpetuals and Teas should be left till the end 
of Maroh or beginning of April, being guided in 
this respect by the weather. A sharp knife is 
the best implement to use, as a clean-out wound 
will heal quicker than if the tissues are bruised. 
In commencing to prune a standard or any other 
Rose, first of all thin out weak shoots, as when 
suoh wood is left the head of the plant becomes 
too full of useless spray. In doing this, an eye 
shoold be kept upon the contour of the plant, 
as it is just as easy to have a good-shaped plant 
as an awkward, ill-balanced one. Weakly- 
growing varieties must be cut in harder than 
those of stronger growth. In shortening back a 
weakly grower, three or four buds are quite 
enough to leave; if more are left, only the 
upper ones will break and produce flowers. 
Always, cut to a dormant bud, as such buds 
are invariably well ripened and rested, and as 
a consequence will produce fine flowers, and 
this remark applies as forcibly to Teas as to 
Hybrid Perpetuals. A bud in a state of excite¬ 
ment, if it yields a blossom at all, will produce a 
weak one, and probably also lacking in form and 
finish. The wood of strong-growing Roses 
should be left loDger, but even here, if very fine 
blossoms are reqnired, G inches or 8 inohes 
should not be exceeded. As I have always 
noticed, if more wood is left the back eyes do 
not break, and there is a piece of ugly naked 
wood at the bottom, whioh, as the plant gets 
older, has an unsightly appearance, in pruning 
standard Roses the great evil is leaving in too 
much weakly spray. This keeps out sunshine 
and air, and prevents the thorough ripening of 
the wood down to the base. Ola Roses whioh 
have been pruned on the long-rod system, if I 
may so term it, generally have a miserable look, 
and then comes a time when the knife must be 
used in a drastic manner to concentrate the 
plant’s energies and restore its vigour. In other 
words, the sap which has been frittered away 
perhaps upon hundreds of outlets has to 
be confined to a few. The man with a very 
large number of irons in the fire generally 
spoils a large number, if not the whole, and 
this is just what happens ip the case of an 
insufficiently-pruned Rose-tree. But if a neg¬ 
lected Rose-tree is sound at the bottom, a severe 
pruning will bring back, if not its growth, at 
least its beauty. In pruning wall Roses, suoh 
as Gloire de Dijon and Marshal Niel, the 
young, strong, well-ripened shoots may be left a 
considerable length if there is room to lay 
them in, and it is advisable to promote the pro¬ 
duction of these shoots by the removal of all 
old weakly wood from the centre of the tree, to 
encourage them to break away as near the 
bottom as possible. It is the tendency of 
Noisettes and the stronger-growing Teas to 
throw out ®boots of a vigorous character, and 
When hqt overoowded they invariably ripen and 
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produce fine blossoms. Rosea on a south border 
untended for early blooming may be pruned 
as soon as the weather breaks, as in some cases, 
to secure a special object, it is necessary to run 
some risk, which we accept for the sake of 
the early blossom; but the risk is not great if 
the situation be warm and sheltered, as this 
will refer only to what are termed garden Roses, 
whioh are a race possessing more than average 
vigour. H. 


7089.—Young Marechal Niel Rose.— 

You should have given more information as to 
the way in which you intend to grow your plant. 
Whether you wish to cultivate it in a pot or 
planted out, the best soil for it is three parts 
turfy loam and one part rotten manure. It you 
make a border for the roots let it be 6 feet long, 
2 feet wide, and 18 inches deep. If you wish to 
keep it in a pot, put it into one 10 inches in 
diameter at once. In any case it will not require 
manure-water this year.—J. C. C. 


Forcing Marechal Niel Roses—The 
Marshal Niel will bear forcing as well as any 
variety I am acquainted with. There are some 
Roses whioh if forced will make a great deal of 
wood but form few flower-buds. Others will 
almost refuse to grow under this treatment, but 
the Marshal Niel will both grow and flower 
most freely. The earliest blossoms may be 
obtained from plants in pots. If there are 
several strong shoots, these should be twisted 
round stakes, and the points, if weak, cut off. 
The branches will then emit many side-shoots, 
and most of these will each produce a flower. 
The plants may be in 6 inch, 8-inch, or lOinoh 
pots, and they should not be repotted, if such an 
operation seems necessary, until after thev have 
flowered. Give the plants plenty of liquid- 
manure while they are growing. They may be 
placed in a pit or house where the temperature 
is from 65 degs. to 70 degs., and if syringed 
daily and kept well watered at the roots always, 
they will flower in a month from the time of 
their being placed in heat. Specimens that are 
planted out in beds and borders may also be 
forced into bloom, although their progress will 
not be so rapid as in the case of the pot plants. 
All the weak twigs should be cut out from 
amongst the strong branohes, top dress the sur¬ 
face, water frequently with liquid-manure, 
syringe the branches when the weather is favour¬ 
able, and with a temperature of 60 degs. or a 
little more there will be a good display of 
flowers by Easter.—C. 

THE! COMING WHEJgfl WORK. 

Extract* from a garden diary from March 
16 th to March 23rd. 

Shifted Tomatoes into larger pots, put a small stake 
to each plant, nad plaoed them on a shelf near the glam. 
1 have gone rather more largely into the purchase of neir 
varieties this season than Is my wont, as I generally save 
my own seeds ; but I want to see if any of the ne w varie¬ 
ties are ranch in advance of the stocks I possess. One 
must advanoe with the times. Fertilised the blossoms of 
the old Red, just opening, with the oamel’s-hair penoiL 
Sowed Mignonette for early winter blooming. For this 
purpose I like plants in single pots grown Into good-sized 
specimens. I prefer the pyramidal form trained to a single 
stem. 1 have had plants from seed sown now a yard high by 
October. The seeds are sown in small pots—three or four 
seeds in eaoh—all to be pulled up but one as soon as the 
strongest can be distinguished. The pots are plunged in 
the hotbed ; but as soon as the young plants appear they 
will be plaoed on a shelf near the glass in a light house. 
They will reoeive more pot room as they require it, an i 
will be potted in good loam enriohed with one-fourth part 
of old manure, and a little road grit or ooarse sand added. 
By-and-bye they will be moved to a oold pit, rather deep 
and moist. All flowers will be pinched off during summer, 
and the side-shaots pinched when necessary to give a 
perfeot outline. Thorough drainage is very important, and 
give liquid-manure when the pots are full of roots. The last 
shift will be given not later than August. Shifted Chrys¬ 
anthemums into 5 inch pots, standing the plants thinly In 
a oold frame, which is, however, matted up at night. 
Prioked off seedling Cyclamens. Sowed a colleotion of 
Chinese Primulas. Looked over specimen Pelargoniums, 
giving a tie here and there where needed to keep the 
growth in shape. Early kinds in bud are receiving weak 
liquid-manure. Potted recently struck outtinga of winter 
blooming Zonals, both single and double varieties, into 
3 inch pots. They will grow on a shelf near the glass in a 
temperature of &0 degs. and all flower buds are kept 
pinohed off. Put in a lot of cuttings of Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums. I want a large stock of these for various pur¬ 
poses. They are useful for window-boxes, vases, and 
baskets in conservatory, and they also make an effective 
bed in the garden. Thinned the young growths of the 
climbers in the conservatory. The Passion-flowers and 
Taosonias will soon get entangled If not timely thinned and 
trained. Pruned stray shoots of such things as Acacias, and 
those whioh are going out of blossom. Luoulia gratissima, 
growing in the border, has been pruned rather hard baok. 
This plant is apt to straggle and become rough in outline 
^ If not pruned rattier taarr in when the flow iring is over. 
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Sowed a colleotion of Balsams and Cook combs. Top- 
dressed Cucumbers and Melons in houses. Disbudded 
Peaches in the houses. Looked over early Vinery to 
remove sub-laterals. Sowed hardy annuals in borders. 
Earthed up and put sticks to early Peas. Planted out 
Lettuces and Cauliflowers. Planted second early Potatoes. 
Sowed Spinaoh, Radishes, Turnips. Looked after slugs 
and snails early on mild mornings, dusting with lime 
and soot anything which 89em9 to attract them. Dusted 
a little soot on early Peas, to whioh the sparrows are 
paying more attention than is desirable. Sowed a few 
seeds of Veltoh’e Autumn Giant Cauliflowers for late use. 
I have some plants raised in autumn for use in August 
should the waloheren fail to oome firm-hearted. The 
Giant is rather too large in a free growing season ; but it 
fills a gap flnely in a dry time when the Walcheren is no¬ 
where—at least, in my soiL Looked over hardy fernery. 
Stirred the eurfaoe, and out away dead fronds to give a 
fresh, neat appearanoe. 


Greenhouse. 

Hard-wooded plants.—Spring is the season that 
answers best for the repotting of many plants, especially 
such as are of an enduring character, and that may be 
expected to keep on in a thriving state for several years. 
This particularly refers to young stock that, if all goes 
well, will yet increase much in size. Most of the New 
Holland, and also the Cape species, are naturally each free 
flowerere that they make an effective display whilst still 
comparatively small. With suoh of them as require more 
root room, it Is not well to defer the potting anti! they have 
done blooming. If the work wat allowed to stand over till 
then, there would be leee chance for the season's growth 
getting the full advantage of the shift than It has when 
the roots have time to get hold of the new soil before 
the top - growth is moving much. Another reason 
for repotting the etook in question during the latter 
part of the present month, or during April, is that the 
weather is not then so hot, and the air eo dry as it will be 
later on ; ooneequeot on which the plants are less likely 
to feel the effeots of removal within the time named than 
when the sun hat more power. The increased size of pots, 
whioh it is nsoestary to give, depends upon the more or 
lew freedom of growth natural to the particular species of 
plants that have to be dealt with, and on the condition 
which they are in ; but In all oseee It 1s well to avoid the 
extremes—of giving too large a shift, or not large enough. 
Free g rowing subjects, like Acacias, Genistas. Habrotham- 
nus, milraria ooooinea, Eriostemons, Ollanthua, and 
Correas, may have pots from two to three tisea larger than 
those they have been In. Slower growing kinds, amongst 
whioh may be named. Pi me leas. Polygalas, Tetratheoas, 
Dios mas, Epaeriees, Aphelexis, and Choroaemas, will do 
with a lees liberal ehift. In repotting, remove the old 
drainage material with as little Injury to the roots ai 
possible. Every fibre that is broken weakens the plants 
in proportion to the natnre of the root*—in being of a 
delicate character or otherwise Strong rooted species, 
such as Aozoiae, Genistas, and Habrothamnns, are muoh 
leee affected by any injury they may happen to reoeive 
than the finer, more delioate rooted kinds, like Epaorises 
and Chorozemaa. In all cases avoid any interference with 
the mass of roots, which, in healthy, vigorous plants of all 
kinds that require moving, lay thickly packed round the 
outsides of the balls. The mischievous opsration of 
loosening the roots that used to be repeatedly advised has 
been the cauie of more death* in hard-wooded plants than 
any other praotioe whioh I can call to mind, though the 
plants so treated do not always suooumb so quickly after 
they have suffered in this way as to make the cause plain. 
When the potting is carried out as It should be, by making 
the new eoil as solid in the pota as that of whioh the 
balls ars composed, there le no danger of the roots not 
taking to the new material, or of their getting dry through 
the water that is subsequently given {weeing off through 
it. Medium sized or large speoimens that require more 
root room, bat are expected to produce a full crop of 
flowers during spring or early in the summer, will, as a 
matter of ooarse, not be interfered with until after they 
have bloomed, and in their oaee it will be best to 
defer the potting till September, when the weather begins 
to get cooler : but there will still be time enough before 
root aotion oeasee for their getting established in the new 
material. 

Pelargoniums.— Plant* of the early large-flowered 
varieties of Pelargoniums that bloomed early last spring, 
and were soon after out baok and subsequently repotted, 
will now have their flowers in a forward state, even when 
kept at an ordinary temperature. Where they have been 
well treated, the plants will have their pota full of roots 
that have exhausted most of the nutriment whioh the soil 
oontained To afford the requisite sustenance to make up 
for this, manure water should be given onoe a-week or 
tendays. If the flowers are wanted to oome In withontdelay, 
the plants should be put in a temperature of about 60 dege. 
by night, with a little heat on In the day time as well, 
in dull, oold weather. Along with this air mast be given 
dally In amount proportionate to the state of the weather. 
The plants must also be kept oloee to the glass. This will 
prevent the extra warmth weakening the growth. 

Later flowering Pelargoniums.— Plants of the 
ordinary large-flowered varieties that do not belong to the 
early blooming section will also shortly be ehowing their 
flowers; these, likewise, will require manure • water 
regularly. Without it they will not give much in the 
shape of suooeseional bloom. The branohes should be tied 
out euffloiently to allow of the light getting to the inner 
leaves; beyond this, and the support requisite to keep the 
plants in shape, no tying should be done, as when carried 
further than there is neoeeeity for, it gives a stiff, unnatural 
appearanoe. Where a euffloient numbor of the lam- 
flowered varieties are grown to admit of some blooming 
later on, so as to give a succession, the tops of the ehoots 
of a portion should now be pinohed out. This will oanse 
the plants to break back and form another eet of shoots 
that will flower towards the latter part of June, and con¬ 
tinue to bloom on through the two following months if 
required, provided manure-water is given regularly from 
tne time that the first flower trusses are visible. With 
thieseotion of Pelargoniums, and also the fancy varieties, 
manure-water is a necessity; for the plants do best when 
their roots are confined to smaller pots than most things 
will bear. Consequently, the limited amount of eoil given 
gets eo far impoverished before the blooming period arrives 


as to make the use of stimulants requisite. The fancy varie¬ 
ties should have manure-water as soon as the flowers can be 
seen. See that the whole stock Is free from aphides, as if 
these insects are allowed to get a footing, they injure the 
flowers and disfigure the foliage to an extent that spoils 
the appearsnoe of the plants. As soon as any of the 
parasites are dlsoovered, fumigate with Tobaooo. If this 
is left until the flowers begin to expand, the amount of 
smoke that ie neoeseary to destroy the insects will cause 
all the bloom that is open to fall off at onoe. 

Stove. 

Gardenias.—The present is a good time to put in 
cuttings of Gardenias, provided these are at hand in 
•aitable condition—that Is, when the plants have been kept 
in a brisk heat through the winter. Where they have 
been in warm quarters, as indioated, larger pieces of the 
branohes may be uied as oattings than In the oaee of most 
things it would be safe to try. Pieoee of the branches 
that have formed several shoots may be put in, as ths 
wood will push roots readily when it is older and firmer 
than that of the generality of plants. These branch 
oattings should be put singly in 3-inoh or 4-lnoh pots, 
drained, and half-filled with a mixture of sand and sifted 
peat—the top all tand. Confine them under propagating 
glasses, or in a striking frame. A temperature of 70 degs. 
will answer—more will do no harm. Keep the sand moist 
snd the cuttings oloee, as there la little danger of Arm 
wood and leaves, that are more or lees matured, damping. 
Shade from the sun in bright weather. Where no mors 
warmth ha* been given than neoeseary to preserve tha 
plants In a healthy state, the growth will have been 
dormant, under whioh conditions the ehoots will not be In 
a state that will enable them to form rooks readily. In 
this oaee it will be well to defer the propagation until 
later on. The flower-buds of Gardenias that have beta 
kept in an ordinary stove heat during the winter will now 
begin to swell fast. The extra heat whioh ths increasing 
■un’s power throw* into the house will eet them moving. 
If ths pota are full of roots give manure-water once * 
fortnight Do not syringe the plants overhead more than 
onoe a-day. This should be done early enough in ths 
afternoons to admit of the water getting dried up before 
nightfall, as if it hangs about the buds through ths 
night, it is likely to cause them to drop off without 
opening. 

Shading and air giving.— The sun, though fitful 
In its shining, ie now powerful, and not unusually does 
harm to tender-leaved stove plants before shading is had 
recourse to. The blinds should now be put on. In no 
case should the material used be thioker than neoeseary to 
break the sun's rays without intercepting th© light sad 
preventing the benefit of their warmth reaohing the glass. 
The blinds for plant-houses of all kinds should be mov¬ 
able—not fixed ; eo that during the large portion of time 
when the snn is obscured, and oonaeqnently shading does 
harm, they can be drawn np. Mach lets air abould be 
given to stove plants through this month than 1s often 
looked upon as necessary. In March, and also the March¬ 
like weather that we often have in April, all the air that 
is admitted should be by opening the roof ventilators 
a little, being careful that too muon of the oold air is not 
let in, as well as too muoh of the moisture from the house 
1st out. An excess of either will do a deal of harm. 

Thomas Bautbs. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Hardy edging plants may be divided snd replanted in 
suitable weather. Thiok planting is essential for im¬ 
mediate effect, and the edgings should be from 6 to 
121nohe« wide. Plant firmly, and water till established if the 
weather be dry. The bright sunshine and drying winds of 
March are trying to email things recently planted. Muloh 
beds of Pansies and Violas. Seeds of both may be sown 
under glass to flower in the ootning summer. Pinch the top* 
of Calceolarias in oold frames to make the plants bnshy. 
Special preparation should be given to the beds they are 
to oooupy in the way of new soil and manure. Bary ths 
latter 8 inches In the ground. It is bad polioy to plant 
Calceolarias or Verbenas two yetrs In succession in the 
same beds without ohanging the soil. Verbenas rooted 
now from vigorous young shoots and treated well will 
give satisfaction. Throw away the auiumn-struok plants, 
as they are eeldom of mnch use for bedding, being eaten 
np with mildew before the summer Is half-over. Prooeed 
with the proptgatiou of bedding plants till asuflloient 
stock and a margin over for casualties has been secured 
The autumn-rooted Pelargoniums may be moved to oold 
pita or frame* to make room for other stuff now being 
potted off. Where muoh bedding is done, it is neoessary 
to produoe several orope of plants from eaoh heated house, 
passing them on into cool pieoee, and filling up again from 
the propagating pit. If rightly understood, a good deal of 
work may be done with a limited amount of glass. Her- 
baoeous borders may be rearranged now with advantage. 
Neatness and order should prevail; but the hoe is a better 
tool than the rake: the latter leaves a fine eurfaoe, whioh 
bakes after the first shower. The rookery should be looked 
over and delloate plants top dressed with leaf-mould and 
eand. Remove dead plants and fill up vaoanoies from ths 
reserve ground. It is a good plan to grow duplicate* of 
oholoe things in pots plunged in a sheltered situation, or, 
better still, plunged in ashes in a oold frame. Hardy Ferns 
will transplant at the end of Maroh and beginning of April 
with perfeot safety. Plant out Gladiolus Brenohleyenets 
for early flowering. When planted much later they do 
not flower till autumn. They look nioe dotted about 
a bed 2 feet or so apart; the intervening spaces to 
be filled np at the proper season with white Stocks or 
white Verbenas. Plant bulbs of Hyaciothus oandioans in 
a similar manner. Sow Stooks, Asters, Zinnias, and Mari¬ 
golds, if not already done, in the warm frame. Finish 
planting deciduous tress and shrubs. Prune Roses and 
fork over the beds and borders. 

Fruit Garden 

S .rawberries in pots in the forcing house most be freely 
syringed to keep the foliage clean and free from insects 
from the time they are Introduced till the fruit begins to 
oolour. As a stimulant for Strawberries, I am partial to 
Clay’s fertiliser, and it may be given at every watering from 
the time the blossoms are set tul the fruits begin to colour. 
In oold weather, when the ventilators oannot be opened so 
freely, use the camel’e-hair pencil to fertilise the blossoms 
about 11 o’clock In the fonwrocn. Use plenty of moisture 
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in late vinery where the bode are Juet bursting. A heap 
of fermenting manure In the centre of the bouee, and 
turned frequently, supplier a genial atmosphere, highly 
charged with ammonia, which Vines seem to like ; but 
there must be no other plants in the house. Thin was a 
favourite plan years ago; but vineries now-a-days are 
usually full of plants, and where this is the case, it would 
be unsafe to use fermenting material to help the Vines in 
spring. Where Vines are in blossom, assist the shy setters 
with pollen from free setting kinds. This oan be done by 
drawing something soft and light, such as a plume of 
Pampas Grass, over the Hamburgh or Madreefleld Court 
bunches, and then as gently operate on the Muscats. 
Karth up Melons advancing in growth with sound, rather 
heavy loam without any admixture of manure. Stimu¬ 
lants oan be given later on when the oroplsset. To have 
a full and regular crop of Melons, it is neoessary to set the 
whole as nearly as possible at the same time. If one or 
two are set in advance of the others, the latter may not 
swell properly. Do not shade Melons ; it weakens the 
substance of the leaves, and interferes with their vigorous 
action. Keep the soil about the roots fairly moist; but do 
not water too freely till the crop Is set. Pinoh In all laterals 
one leaf beyond the fruit; and permit no lateral growth 
after the young fruits are set and swelling, as the main 
leaves must not be overcrowded. The future of the crop 
depends upon their aotive, healthy oondition. Sow seeds 
of any favourite kind to plant in the pits after the bedding , 
plants are out. The flavour of a Melon depends mors upon 
culture than variety, though doubtless some kinds are 
better flavoured than others. Remove heavy coverings 
from wall trees In blossom every One day to admit air to 
the trees, and in putting them back again at night guard 
against the wind flapping them about. A good deal of 


now, and seeds of Thyme, Sage, Lavender, Rosemary, Stc.. 
may be sown. Plant out Lettuces that have been raised 
In heat. Sow seeds of Tom Thumb and White Cos in the 
open air. Plants under glass on a gentle hotbed of the 
Paris Market Cabbage Lettuce are now turning in; a string 
of matting tied loosely round them will hasten the hearting 
process. R. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

The best of all seasons for planting all descriptions of 
hardy trees, shrubs, and herbaceous subjects is now close 
at band, and the ground should therefore be prepared, 
and the plants ordered at ones. During the present 
month, however, harsh and drying northerly and easterly 
winds frequently prevail, and as these sre very injurious 
to newly-planted stuff, if this is the case, planting had 
better be deferred until early Dext month. But if the 
weather is fairly open, mild, and moist, but not wet, I 
would rather plant in March than April, except in very 
moiat places indeed. The best of all town trees, to ray 
mind, is the Plane, which possesses several advrntages 
over the Lime, not the least being its comparative 
immunity from Instate. Ths Wych Kim does well 
generally, and the Syoamore and Horse-Chestnut fslrly. 
The Arbutus is a capital plant for a town garden, though 
somewhat slow In growth; but this is oftsn an advantage. 
In the southern parts of the country the Japanese 
Paulownia (P. imperialle) and Ailantue glanduloea (Tree 
of Heaven) sucoeed admirably, and ought to be much 
more generally made use of. The foliage of both is 
remarkably bold and handsome. Of shrubs the varieties 
of Kuonymus and the green and variegated forms of 
Auouba Japonic* must always take the first place, but 



Single Hollyhocks in a cottage garder. Engraved from a photograph. 


damage is sometimes done in windy districts by neglect 
of this precaution. Apple-trees or stocks may be grafted 
towards the end of the month, or as soon as the bursting 
buds are noticed. 


Vegetab e Garden. 

The late frosts have made the auriaoe of the land very 
suitable for seed sowing, and all arrears should be fetched 
up Immediately. This is a good season for planting main 
crop of Peas and Beaos. A good breadth of second early 
Potatoes should also be got in. A mixture of wood ashes 
or burnt refuse snd superphosphate may be usefully placed 
In the drills with the sets. 1 have used superphosphate 
at the rate of Sowt, per acre with advantage, sow the main 
orop of Carrots and cover the seeds with wood ashes. All 
seeds are best sown In drills. There is less trouble in hoeing 
aud cleaning plants in rows than when sown broad cast. 
Red Celery for late use may be sown In a warm frame; if only 
a few hundred plants are required sow In boxes ; but If 
the consumption Is large, make up a small bed on purpose 
that will reach a temperature of 76 degs. or so. The plants 
should be pricked In a bed of rich soil when well hardened. 
In pricking out Celery, or any other plants that are grown 
for the roots or stems, it Is best to throw away ths weak¬ 
lings ; but with the flowering plants the case is somewhat 
different, the weaklings often possessing the brightest 
colours and beet marked flowers. Make up Muehroom 
beds in oellan and other buildings not muon influenced 
by outside temperature. Make new plantations of Rhu¬ 
barb in rich land, as Rhubarb is a groes feeder. Single eyes 
or buds will do; but stronger roots give a quicker return. 
Plant in rows 4 feet apart each way. Rearrange bide of 
Herb* Cut*ings of Sage, ’CrfU* 


many others suooeed more or lees well, among wbhh may 
be named the Ribes, or flowering Currant, Welgelas In 
variety, Syrings*, Persian Lilacs, ths Thoms (Cratn-gus), 
Esoallonla macrantha, the Gum Cietus, Cydonia japonioa, 
and the Snowberry. Herbaceous Pyreihruma (P. roseum 
var ) are extremely useful in the town garden, both for 
outdoor decoration and to supply cut flowers, some of the 
white-flowered varieties being eepeoially valuable. Large 
old dump# may be divided and replanted now, and pieces 
that have been will established In pots will bloom pro¬ 
fusely if planted out shortly. The single kinds are, 
perhaps, more esthetic, but the double the most enduring. 
Both are readily rafted from seed, as well as Increased by 
division. Double Primulas are now flowering most pro¬ 
fusely in the greenhouse. The old double-whits is only 
propagated by means of cuttings, and these are difficult 
to strike suooeesfully ; but the semi-double kinds are easily 
raised from seed, and if of a good strain are remarkable 
for the sice and beauty of the flowers. They do not drop 
their blooms like the singles, which is a great advantage. 
Sow seeds of Pstunias,Verbenas, Cockscombs, Amaranthue, 
Stocks, Nlootianas, and other tender annuals in a gentle 
heat _ B. C. R. 

7098.— Destroying weeds.—If ‘'Kina’s 
Co.” will place \ lb. salt per gallon into the 
boiling water, and water the gravel with it 
through a roeed watering-pot, the weeds will all 
die, and the gravel will remain clean for some 
time. It should be applied in dry weather, to 
give it full time to saturate the gravel.—E. H. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


HOLLYHOCKS FROM SEED. 

For all purposes of garden decoration seedling 
Hollyhocks of a good strain are almost equal to 
named varieties. Strictly speaking, Hollyhocks 
are biennials under ordinary cultivation in the 
open air, but by sowing early in the year and 
growing them in a little warmth till the end of 
this month, and then hardening them off and 
planting them out in April, they will be con¬ 
verted into annuals. Some of them will prob¬ 
ably be later in flowering, and it is possible 
that one or two may miss flowering, bat nearly 
the whole will flower well, and continue bloom¬ 
ing till quite late in the season, most likely till 
cat off by frost. In order to have fine spikes, 
the soil should be deep and rich, and snould 
have been well loosened np and manured some 
time previous to planting. Unless this has been 
well done, make large holes where each is to be 
planted, and put in each hole half-a-buehel of 
rotten turf and manure in equal parte, and 
plant in it. This will be a good plan to adopt 
when planting among shrubs, or in any position 
where it is not convenient to trench the ground. 
Though of less ample beauty than the fine double 
kinds, single Hollyhocks (see annexed illustra¬ 
tion) are by no means to be despised as garden 
plants, and they appear to be less subject to the 
fungoid pest that has destroyed them in many 
parts of the oonntry. The cottagers seem to 
have found thia out, aa of late years many a fine 
row of good single forms has appeared in cottage 
gardens with straight, strong stems, well clothed 
with vigorous leaves. H. 


SWEET-SCENTED ANNUAL FLOWERS. 
There is not a long list of annuals that bear 
sweet-scented flowers ; bat such as there are are 
of very easy culture, and adapt themselves to a 
variety of soila. 

Mignonette will, of course, be included in 
everyone’s selection. The sooner it is sown 
after the middle of March the better. The 
early raised plants always grow the strongest. 
As soon as the plants are large enough they 
should be thinned out to 6 inches apart. I need 
only to mention Sweet Peas to secure them a 
position in every garden ; seeds of these should 
be sown at once. 

Sweet Sultan. —This is a showy annual 
flower that is fast becoming very popular, aa, 
besides being attractive when growing, it is ex¬ 
ceedingly useful for cutting from, especially the 
yellow variety, which is very striking. There 
are also white and purple varieties. The seed 
should be sown early in April where they are to 
flower. The ground should be fairly rich, and 
it is necessary to thin oat the plants to 4 inches 
apart. 

Ten-week Stocks.— These are best raised in 
a cold frame, and the plants put out at the end 
of May where they are to flower. 

Night-scented Stock (Matthiola bicornis). 
—This is not a particularly striking plant, but 
it is useful for variety. It has buff-ooloured 
flowers, and grows about 1 foot high. 

Martynia fraorans is a decidedly pretty 
annual when it is sown in pretty good soil. 
It will then grow to the height of 2 feet, 
and produce a good number of purple-ooloured 
flowers ; but the plants must not be allowed to 
stand too thickly on the ground. 

Candytuft. —The sweet-scented variety of 
Candytuft bearing white flowers is an easily- 
grown snd most useful plant This and the 
two last-mentioned may be sown early in April 
where they are to flower. Sow the seeds fairly 
thick, and attend to the thinning out as soon aa 
the plants are 2 inches high. 

J. c. c. 

6905.— 1 Transplanting Sweet Peas.— 
“H. S.” should sow his Sweet Peas in pots, 
and transplant when well hardened off; but it 
would never do to sow them in the loose soil of 
a pit and then transplant, as the roots would 
get so much broken tnat it would take them a 
long time to recover from the check, and I 
should certainly advise sowing in the open 
ground where the plants are to flower, in pre¬ 
ference to any other plan, as Sweet Peas are by 
no means tender, and after March has arrived 
nothing oan be gained on the score of earlinees 
by sowing under glass— ,). O., Hants. 
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HARDY FLOWERS. 

It is with very great regret that I have noticed 
for some time that the notes on hardy plants, 
which for a long time were a special feature in 
Gardening, have now almost ceased to appear. 

I happen to know that a very great many 
readers of this paper are specialists in hardy 
flower culture, and therefore I am writing this 
by way of appealing to them to send from time 
to time notes of such plants which are grown by 
them with success. I am more especially 
referring to those plants which have a character 
for being dittioult of cultivation, or those which 
are little known, but of considerable effect when 
well grown. It is only by an exchange of notes 
in this way that the many difficulties besetting 
a hardy plant grower can be overcome. In my 
note-book for last year the following plants were 
jotted down as being specially well grown in 
this neighbourhood, Campden, Gloucester. 

Anemone palmata var. ai.«a. —This un¬ 
common plant is growing rampantly in ordinary 
soil of a limestone character. The bed in which 
it is growing is on a slope. The patch now is 
about 2 feet square, and flowers annually with 
the freedom of a Buttercup. This white variety 
appears to be a far more vigorous plant than the 
yellow palmata. From my experience of both, 

I think the secret of growing them is to start 
with a good plant and let it alone. 

Adonis vernalis is another plant which evi¬ 
dently requires long establishment before it be¬ 
gins to repay one with its splendid yellow 
blossoms. My plant blossomed last year in 
profusion. It was planted in a brashy limestone 
border about seven or eight years ago, and had 
not flowered before. 

Onosma tadrica. —This plant, growing in 
the same border and under the same conditions 
as Anemone palmata, was simply a picture last 
summer, and covered a large piece of ground ; 
but whether the wet summer was too much for 
it, or whether it bloomed itself to death, it died 
completely away. Anyhow, it is such a lovely 
thing that it is impossible to do without it, and 
the moral is to always keep a stock of young 
plants from cuttings for seed. 

LlTHOSl’ERMUM PURPlTRKO-ttERULEOM.—I was 
very much struck with a mass of this plant in 
full bloom, growing amidst Ferns and shrubs 
on a slope above a large rockery. So few things 
grow well under trees that this was well worth 
making a note of, and when I say it was growing 
in such a place as our common wild Mercury 
would delight in—just on the outside edge of & 
woodland bank—I shall be understood. I do 
not think there are any difficulties in its culture, 
except that a leafy soil and limestone seem to 
suit it admirably. 

Primula purpurea —I have arrived at the 
conclusion that this is one of the easiest of the 
numerous Primrose family for amateurs to grow. 
It belongs to the “ denticulata ” section, and I 
am growing it well on a raised portion of rock- 
work in partial shade and in a dry position. I 
am disposed to think that this section does not 
want such a damp place as it usually gets ; at 
least, my plants of Cashmeriana do not do at all 
well in such a position, whereas they grow away 
freely in a level border, which is well drained 
and dry. I would conclude by advising amateurs 
to grow more hardy plants from seed, which it 
is necessary to get from seedsmen making a 
speciality of these plants. Many plants which I 
have failed over and over again with when I 
have bought plants succeed well when raised 
from seed. J. R. N. 


7093.— Dictamnua Fraxinella from 
seeds. —Sow the seeds now in a pan of light, 
sandy soil, pressed down firmly, covering about 
.} inch deep. Plunge in the hotbed, and keep 
the soil moist till the seeds grow. They are 
rather slow in moving, but if the seeds are 
good they will start in time. When the plants 
come up prick or pot off, and return to the 
hotbed till the roots become active; then 
harden off in a cool greenhouse, and the follow¬ 
ing spring plant out.—E. H. 

- This plant can be readily raised from 

seeds, and they might vegetate sooner in the 
hotbed than they would in the greenhouse, but 
the bottom-heat ought not to be too strong. I 
raise them in the greenhouse. The seeds are 
sown in pots of moist earth, and care is taken 
not to let the soil get too dry before the time 
for them to vegetate. When the plants appear 
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above ground prick them out in boxes, and 
when well established let them be planted where 
they are to flower. They are splendid herba¬ 
ceous plants. I have some of the wtiite and red 
forms raised from seeds, and the plants have 
been six years in the Bame place, and have had 
no attention whatever.—J. D. E. 


SOWING ANNUALS. 

As the best time for sowing these very useful 
flowers is now close at hand, it may not be amiss 
to call attention to one or two facts that are 
frequently overlooked in their culture, and 
which, to a great extent, brings them into dis¬ 
repute. The first cause to which I allude is 
that of sowing much too thickly, and the 
second is that of sowing them on poverty- 
stricken soil, thereby causing not only a very 
meagre, but also a very short-lived, display of 
bloom. Sowing thickly is one of the worst things 
that oan be done, for this reason : it is a fully 
acknowledged maxim that the greatest enemy 
to any plant you like to name is another of 
the same species in such close contact that there 
is really only space for one of them, and as they 
are both extracting the self-same elements from 
the soil, it follows that neither of them oan come 
to perfection, and all they can do is to drag out 
a miserable existence, and thus can never become 
anything more than a caricature of what they 
would be if space were available for their de¬ 
velopment. It is a very common practice to 
sow annuals in patches in mixed borders, and 
generally one would find from ten to twenty 
plants in a space where three or four would make 
a far more effective display. If it is desirable 
to sow in patches, it is certainly desirable to 
sow more than enough seeds to form a good 
clump; but as soon as the plants are large 
enough to be considered safe from the many 
mishaps that befall the seedling plants in their 
infantine stage, they Bhould be thinned out to 
the desired number, which can reasonably be 
supposed to attain something like a full de¬ 
velopment. I am well aware that a good 
many annuals do better sown where they are 
to flower. These ought to be treated as above 
described. But a good many may be sown in 
boxes, pots, or pans, and planted out when other 
bedding plants are put out. I may mention 
Phlox Drummondi as one of the most popular 
annuals grown, and one that has been immensely 
improved of late years. The very best strain of 
seed is far more expensive than the old small- 
flowered one, but a small packet of it, if sown in 
a seed-pan or box, and the seedlings pricked 
out singly as soon as large enough, and finally 
planted out at least one foot apart, will fill a 
large bed as they branch out, just the same as 
Verbenas ; and if regulated over the surface 
with a few pegs or hair-pins before they come 
into bloom, will make a really magnificent 
display. Plenty of other illustrations might be 
cited, for in the main the transplanting of 
seedlings singly is amply repaid by better after 
results. Even such thingB as Mignonette, that do 
not transplant well, can grow on in small thumb- 
pots singly, and be planted out as soon as ready. 
Then, as regards soil, how often do we see annuals 
sown in borders full of the hungry roots of 
coarse-growing herbaceous plants that suck out 
every particle of nutriment, and where it is 
difficult for the seedlings to live at all, much 
more thrive, so as to attain anything like fair 
proportions ? Only give these brilliant flowers 
fair play by planting them in good soil, deeply 
cultivated, and they will hold their own against 
anything in the whole list of garden flowers. 
Briefly, get the best seed, sow thinly, and plant 
out where they can flourish, and your beds of 
annuals will yield you infinite pleasure. 

Gosport. J. G. 

7056.— Hardy and half-hardy annuals 
for CUttingf. — Calendula officinalis meteor, 
Cyanus minor, Godetias, Love-lies-bleeding, 
Malopes, Rhodanthes, Sweet Sultan (white, 
purple, and yellow), Carnation Poppies, Mig¬ 
nonette, Limnanthes Douglasi. These are all 
hardy, and can be sown in fine soil and sunny 
situations during the end of April. Sow in 
lines for effective display, tallest varieties to the 
back, lower-growing kinds to the front; any 
catalogue will give you the height of each. The 
following are half-hardy, and should be sown in 
the greenhouse near the glass, or in a hot frame, 
as soon as this severe frost is gone, but in the end 
of March at latest. Do not over-water at any 


time, and when they get four leaves prick out 
singlyandplant outnnaily theendof May : Antir¬ 
rhinums (mixed), Asters, Betteridge’s quilled, 
and Victorias (mixed), Chrysanthemums Bur- 
ridgeanum, also double golden and double 
white ; Diant.hu* Heddewigi (mixed), Cxaillardia 
Loren ziana, Helichrysums, striped French Mari 
golds, Nyoterina selaginoides, Salpiglossis, Ten- 
week Stocks, Zinnia elegana (double), Scabious. 
—A. Sweet. 

7091.—Hyacin thus candicans from 
Beeds.— Sow the seeds now in pans of light, 
sandy soil, well drained. Cover about a quarter 
of an inch deep, and set the plants in a hotbed. 
Pot off carefully when large enough to handle, 
and return to the hotbed the end of June, when 
harden off and ripen in a cold pit for a time, 
and then expose in the open air. The bulbs 
will not flower the first season, possibly not the 
second ; but if well manured they will the third. 
-E. H. 

- These plants are as easily raised from 

seeds as Turnips or Cabbages. The seeds 
vegetate freely anywhere; but 1 sow them 
under glass in pans thinly, and the plants are 
not disturbed in the pans the first year. The 
small bulbs are planted out early in the follow¬ 
ing year in rows in good deep soil, but they 
will not flower until the third or fourth year 
from the time of sowing the seeds.—J. D. E. 

7084.—Removing Gorae (Furse or Whin).—Early 
in April is the best time to transplant, and do the work, 
if possible, in dull, showery weather. Pre« the soil firmly 
about the ooliar, and mulch with something: to keep the 
root* moist till they start into growth.—E. H. 

- If you have seedling plants of Gorse one 

or two years old, you may remove them early 
in April. But if you refer to old plants that 
have not been disturbed for several years, you 
had better not depend on them, as, except when 
young, this is not a plant that bears moving 
well. In a general way, it is best to sow the 
seed where the plants are to zemain. In a good 
soil, and the plants thinned out to 9 inches 
apart, I have had them 18 inches and 2 feet high 
in two years.—J. C. C. 

7035.—Lillum auratum as a town plant can 
be grown in She same spot outdoors for years as easily as 
L. candidum. Buy a potted bulb or an imported root at 
once and plant in deeply dug ground, using manure very 
old and black ; also a little peat and leaf-mould, with sand 
touching the bulb. Keep the auratum 4 inches or 5 inches 
below the surface.—A. Swkst 

7119.— Oallas (Richardia9) in a pond- 
—The best time to plant Callaa in a pond is 
about the end of May, having previously 
hardened the plants by placing them in the open 
air in fine weather a week or two before they 
are put in the water. I have grown them in a 
pond, the bottom of which was only clayed, and 
the roots made no difference to its holding water, 
nor either did the leaves injure the gold fish 
which oocupied the same piece of water. The 
plants would not be injured by sinking the roots 
at a moderate depth, because the leaves will be 
sure to come to the surface. If you want the 
plants to grow vigorously and flower freely, 
you should place the roots about 2 feet under 
the surface. I have not the least idea where 
you reside, but I may tell you that here, in 
Somersetshire, I have had the plants killed 
in severe winters with their roots quite 2 feet 
under water, and every winter the leaves got 
killed down to the water-line.—J. C. C. 


6923.— A plague of slugs.— The methods 
suggested by **J. Wood” and “A. Sweet” 
recently in Gardening are both excellent, but 
there is an easier and certainly quite as efficient 
way of destroying slugs. The garden of the 
last house which I occupied was damp, and at 
least half of it was in the shade for a great part 
of the day; the soil was clay, and slugs were 
abundant. I, however, formed a small orna¬ 
mental pond, abont 6 inches deep and 2 feet in 
length, in the most shady part of one of my 
borders, and introduced into it the water 
Celandine, one or two Yellow Flags, and a little 
Duck-weed. I then turned loose a number of 
frogs—I think about forty—and two pairs of 
toads, and year after year these spawned in my 
pond, and kept up my supply of garden 
scavengers, so that slugs and many noxious 
insects become quite rarieties with me. It 
is true that many ladies would object to 
having batrachians hopping about among their 
flowers; but, surely, this is preferable to 
poking about at night with a lantern amongst 
the damp herbage.—A. G. Butler. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


LEOPARD HYACINTHS (LACHENALIAS). 

It n, not common to see these delightful spring 
flowering greenhouse bulbs really well grown. 
One most important point in their successful 
culture is, I believe, very generally overlooked, 
which is, that they requite careful watering and 
a good position after flowering until they die 
down naturally ; whereas they are often 
neglected when their beauty is gone by being 
put in some out-of-the-way place and allowed 
to die down prematurely. In common with all 
other bulbs, if the foliage is not fully developed 
and allowed thoroughly to carry out its func¬ 
tions, weakly bulbs will result, and good flowers 
cannot be produced in the following year. The 
next point—a most important one—to be borne 
in mind, is the thorough ripening of the bulbs 
by full exposure to the sun’s rays after flower¬ 
ing and until the leaves have died down. When 
this ha9 been accomplished, they should be kept 
thoroughly dry in their pots either on a shelf in 
the greenhouse or some other dry place. About 
the middle or end of August is a good time to start 
them into growth, and I find it best to repot 
them every year, separating the offsets and 
putting strong bulbs only in the blooming pots. 
A common error is to put too many in a pot, 
as they then draw one another up and require 
to be supported by sticks. Three, or at most 
four, good bulbs in a 5-inch pot, or large 
single bulbs in 3-inch pots, produce a far 
better effect than a larger number. The soil I 
use is loam, two parts, coarse sand, two parts, 
and one part each of peat, leaf-mould, and very 
rotten cow-manure ; let this compost be used in 
a fairly moist state, then plunge the pots in a 
frame out-of-doors in cinder-ashes, leaving 
the lights off all day in fine weather, but 
shutting the frame at night in case heavy 
rain should fall; withhold water till the 
plants begin to move ; then water carefully 
till they are in vigorous growth, when they like 
a liberal supply ; the longer they remain in this 
position the better, so do not take them into the 
groenhouse till frost is likely to occur. A suc¬ 
cession of their flowers may be had by keeping 
back some of the bulbs a month or six weeks 
before potting them ; they will also bear a little 

g entle forcing, so that they may be had in bloom 
y these various methods for at least three 
months. The nearer they are placed to the glass 
when growing the better. Lachenalias are also 
admirably adapted to basket culture, and when 
well done in this way few things excel them in 
beauty. The only insect that attacks them is 
green-fly, for which fumigate with Tobacco. 
The kinds best worth growing are as follows : 
L. fragrans, flowers red and white ; L. pendula, 
a fine, tall-growing sort, with red, yellow, and 
green flowers (here figured); L. quadricolor, 
orange, red, and yellow ; L. Nelsoni, yellow ; 
L. tigrina, white; L. tricolor, yellow, red, and 
green. L. 


7105. —Calceolaria cuttings dying off. 

—This is a very common complaint this season, 
and with many other things as well as the above. 
I filled an eight-light pit with healthy cuttings 
in the autumn, and they all rooted and looked 
well for a time; but now three parts of them 
are dead, and many others that I know of have 
had worse luck still. I believe it is owing to 
the wet, cold, and sunless season last year. 
The growth of plants in general did not get 
matured, and in the autumn was wanting in 
stamina and could not, therefore, withstand the 
ordeal of winter. Complaints of heavy losses 
in bedding and other plants are heard on all 
sides.— B. C. R. 


- Probably the cuttings were not rooted. 

These Calceolarias will keep green all through 
the winter sometimes, and when they are 
expected to start into growth in the spring it is 
found that they have no roots. Sultan is worse 
than some others in this respect. They have 
also a tendency to die off when they are rooted, 
even after being planted out in the flower-beds. 
There is no cure for it; keep the plants in a cool 
house, and not too much exposed to bright sun¬ 
shine, if, happily, the sun might shine.—J. D. E. 

7110.— Steam and greenhouse plants. — The 
steam will not hurt the Ferns much ; but to anything else 
it Is decidedly injurious. I should endeavour to ventilate 
the washhouse by means of a window or opening o J some 
kind communicating directly 
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NOTES ON PROPAGATING. 
Pkrhaps in no other department of the art of 
plant-growing has such an alteration taken place 
during the last thirty or forty years as in pro¬ 
pagating, and this accounts to a great extent for 
the extraordinary cheapness of plants at the 
present time. In the days of our parents nearly 
all the propagating, even of Fuchsias, Lobelias, 
&o., used to be done either in close and 
elaborately constructed frames, with hot-water 
tanks, &c., beneath them, or else by the aid of 
bell-glasses or cloches placed over each pot, and 
in many nurseries it would take a man or lad 
half the day to go round and carefully wipe all 
these glasses dry and replace them afterwards. 
Now, a good propagator will put a hundred 
cuttings in a box while a man would be insert¬ 
ing a dozen under the old style, and in any 



Flower-spike of the pendulous Leopard Hyacinth 
(Lichennlia pendula). 


fairly warm house or pit will root them in less 
time and obtain sturdier plants than was evei 
done under the old coddling system. Market 
growers root nearly all their soft-wooded stufl 
in boxes or “trays,” as they are called, often 
UBing little or no sand, and striking them freely 
without any covering of glass or frames. Heaths, 
and a few other fine and delicate cuttings, 
are inserted in well drained and very carefully 
prepared pots, and these are usually covered with 
loose sheets of glaes ; but they must not be con 
fined too closely or they run the risk of damping 
off.. For all ordinary greenhouse subjects, I 
decidedly object to any covering over the pots 
or boxes, as if the house or pit is kept close and 
moderately moist, and the cuttings are dewed 
overhead with a syringe on bright mornings, 


they will be much safer, and make sturdier and 
stronger plants. It is surprising in how low a 
temperature most soft-wooded plants will root 
if only the cuttings are healthy and the work 
properly done. I have been rooting Fuchsias, 
Marguerites, Lobelias, &c., freely in a house 
that frequently falls to 45 degs. at night, and 
seldom reaches 60 degs. in the daytime, unless 
the sun shines. And there is no doubt that 
plants so raised are far more vigorous, and make 
better stuff afterwards, than such as were rooted 
in a higher temperature. The principal points 
in striking cuttings successfully, are: (1) Good 
drainage, with some rough stuff over this to pre¬ 
vent the soil being washed down and clogging 
it; (2) a sweet and thoroughly porous soil, to 
ensure which I mix a large proportion of Cocoa- 
nut-fibre with it, as well as a little sand; and 
(3) never to allow the cuttings to flag, yet giving 
no water until really needed. A moist atmos¬ 
phere is, of course, at all times desirable, and, 
indeed, necessary. B. C. R. 


HEATING A RANGE OF GLASS. 

In reply to “M. M. C.”: Well, “Dr. M.,” I 
am not afraid of your threats ; I think if I 
answer your queries and steer clear of your 
prescriptions I may enjoy my life for some 
time to come. I am under the impression that 
I have met you somewhere, and, therefore, feel 
the more interest in the case; but memory is 
not always to be trusted. I must tell you 
plainly that I do not think you have command 
of sufficient heat for your range of glass. You 
say with 7 degs. of frost the division next the 
boiler did not fall below 62 degs., and the second 
compartment stood at 58 degs. This is nothing 
grand for a tropical plant house; the third divi¬ 
sion, occupied by the Vines, I suppose, would be 
considerably lower, whilst the state of the 
interior of the fourth and final divisions in the 
range would be, I fancy, that of hard frost. 
Now this is a most unsatisfactory state of affairs — 
one that would worry the life out of a Dutch¬ 
man, and should be remedied at once, and that, 
too, before you remove your Orchids. I know' 
nothing of the power of your boiler, but suppos¬ 
ing it to be equal to the work put upon it, I 
think the circulation must be slow through 
your having but one return-pipe. Call in some¬ 
one handy who has a practical knowledge in the 
management of hothouses. I know you have 
one near you, and also that you know him—he 
grows Odontoglossums and various other things— 
md let him thoroughly investigate this (to me) 
somewhat novel style of heating. As the place 
now stands, the two end divisions would need 
to be kept as cool greenhouses, in order to keep 
che Vines quiet through the winter. I think 
it would be better to have another boiler for 
these two end divisions, keeping the Vines the 
furthest from the heat; you could then utilise 
this house for greenhouse plants through the 
autumn and winter, and could start the Vines 
whenever you felt disposed by removing the 
ordinary plants and turning on the heat; this 
would give you complete control over your ship, 
if, in addition, you have stop valves in every 
division. It appears to be a nice range, and you 
would be able to grow a quantity of things in it 
if the heating apparatus is properly arranged ; 
but at present I am afraid it too much resembles 
the pictures on the shows at a country fair—all 
the best on the outside. Let me hear how you 
arrange this matter, and then ask as many 
questions as you like ; it will afford me pleasure 
to help you. M. B. 

7038 and 7039.— Greenhouse climbers, 
Stephanotis, and Bougainvillea, &c.— 
With a night temperature of 50 degs. kept up 
regularly during the time the plants are at rest in 
the depth of winter, and enough artificial warmth 
through the spring, and when the weather 
happens to be cold in summer to raise the heat 
to 60 degs. in the night, “ Poor Amateur ” may 
qrow any of the plants that will succeed in what 
gardeners term an intermediate temperature. 
If the size of the house had been stated it 
would have been much more easy to advise 
what kinds it would be best for him to grow ; 
for, needless to say, plants that naturally attain 
* large size before they can be had in good con¬ 
dition are unsuitable for small houses. Amongst 
climbers may be named Stephanotis floribunaa, 
grown in a pot and trained under the roof. 
Bougainvillea glabra, planted out; Dipladcnia 
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boliviensis, Hexacentris mysorensis, Hoya 
(Junniiighami, H. campanulata, Jaaminutn 
Duchesse <!'Orleans, Manettia bicolor, Passiflora 
kermesina, and Tacsonia insignia. Amongst 
plants that are of more or less bushy habit 
that will do in the temperature men¬ 
tioned are Gardenia intermedia, G. radicans, 
Hedychium Gardnerianum, Anthnrium Scher- 
zerianum, Aphelandra crista.ta, Ardisia crenu- 
lata, for its bright-red berries ; Burchellia capon- 
sis, Centradenia floribanda, Cyrtoceras reflexum, 
Euphorbia splendens, kept quite dry whilst 
cool; Franciscea confertiflora, F. Lindeni, F. 
exirnea, Griffinia Blumenavia, G. hyacinthina ; 
most of the kinds of Amaryllis, Hebeclinium 
ianthinum, Lasiandra macrantha, Pentas carnea, 
Rondeletia speciosa, Strelitzia Regime, Begonia 
insignia, B. fuchsioides, Achimenes, and Gloxi¬ 
nias. In the fine-leaved subjects that will do, 
may be included nearly all the Palms and most 
of the Ferns that require something more than 
greenhouse warmth excepting the Gymnogram- 
mas, Aralia reticulata, all the variegated 
Begonias, Cephalotus fullicularis, any of the 
Sarracenias, Cyperus alternifolius and its varie¬ 
gated formB; Rhopala corcovadensis, R. 
Jonghei, and R. elegans ; many other things 
might bo added which an experienced plant- 
grower would bo able to keep through the 
winter in the temperature named, but with 
which anyone who has not had experience 
would most likely fail. Any plant that is 
located in a lower temperature than it likes 
should be kept aB dry at the roots as it will bear. 
—T. B. _ 

HARDY PLANTS IN POTS. 

Do ring the early spring months many beauti¬ 
ful flowers may be employed for indoor decora¬ 
tion by simply lifting good-sized clamps from 
the open ground and placing them in pots in any 
cool house or frame where they can be sheltered 
from the biting winds and sudden frosts that too 
often mar their beauty out-of-doors. It is not 
that they are not hardy enough to Btand our 
winters, for most of them come from countries 
where the winters are more severe than they are 
here, but when their spring comes it continues 
to get warmer; whereas with ua, after a spell of 
spring-like weather, just to tempt the blooms to 
expand, we suddenly go back to mid-winter, 
and the flowers are blackened and destroyed ; 
but if they are transferred to the friendly shelter 
of a glass roof, even without artificial heat, they 
are quite safe, and reward us with a fine dis¬ 
play. Amongst the best and most reliable that 
I have tried are 

Anemones of many different shades of colour, 
but especially the brilliant scarlet A. fulgens. 
These, if lifted in good-sized clumps, and placed 
in pots in a cool house, will be in full bloom in 
February and March, and give a brilliancy of 
colouring to the conservatory or indoor plant- 
stands that very few other cool-house plants can 
do at so early a date. When they cease flower¬ 
ing they must be gradually hardened off in a 
cold pit or frame. 

Daffodils, single and double, maybe lifted 
after they show their spikes of bloom and put 
into pots, or the bulbs may be potted early in 
the autumn and plunged under ashes. They 
need no artificial heat to get them in bloom in 
March, when their lovely golden-yellow blooms 
arc very effective in conjunction with other 
flowers, either as pot plants or for mixing with 
c at flowers. For this purpose, we place large 
< lumps in boxes of light soil, and set them on 
the front stage of the vinery. 

Diklytka spectahii.is is one of the most 
beautiful and easily-managed early-flowering 
plants we have; out-of-doors it frequently 
: -ifeis from spring frosts by reason of its push¬ 
ing up its flowering shoots before the frosts are 
over, but if lifted in good-sized clumps and 
potted in rich soil it forms splendid plants in a 
very short time, the long drooping sprays of 
heart-shaped flowers being very beautiful—in 
fact, as a vase plant there is hardly any culti¬ 
vated plant to excel it, and it keeps flowering 
for several weeks. 

Hej’Aticas, although seldom seen as pot 
plants, are extremely well suited for the work, 
and, being naturally very precocious flowering 
plants, may be had in full bloom in February. 
We lift them as soon as the crowns begin to un¬ 
fold, and pot them in pots just large enough to 
held the crown, and when in bloom they are a 
solid in.198 of bloom. , 
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Primroses and Polyanthises are very 
effective nsed as pot plants, and this season 
they have been flowering even in the open all 
the winter ; but the blooms get soiled by heavy 
rains, and the flower-stalks are not nearly so 
long as when they get the friendly shelter of a 
glass roof. The ooloured varieties, such as Dean’s, 
are especially well suited for pot culture, having 
fine flowers on very stout footstalks. 

Solomon’s Seal is one of the handsomest of 
all the hardy plants we have, although not so 
early in flower as the preceding. It should be 
lifted at once and put into good-sized pots and 
brought on gently in a warm greenhouse. Its 
firmly arched spikes being of a lovely shade of 
green, with pretty drooping bell-flowers, it is 
well adapted to standing amongst dwarfer 
.plants. It must be gradually hardened off 
.after flowering, and planted out again in Jane. 

Gosport . James Groom. 

; 6927.— Treatment of Maiden - hair 
(Ferns. —“Kitty” is anxious to grow these 
useful Ferns, but, like many more, is in doubt 
how to proceed. The roots she has are bare of 
crowns, and have not been watered all the 
winter. Well, all I can say is, that if the soil 
has been dust-dry for any length of time, no 
treatment in the-world will ever cause them to 
have any crowns or fronds, for they will be 
dead by this time. Ferns will not stand the 
jdrying-off process, even when they have no 
igreen leaves to support, and even in winter the 
jsoil must be kept moist, but not too wet. I 
;would advise that water be given at onoe, and if 
they are alive, the young fronds will begin to 
push up in a short time. Then take them out 
‘of their pots and shake away any loose soil, and 
prepare a pot a size larger, and repot in a 
mixture of turf, peat, leaf-soil, and sand, pressing 
the soil in Arm. Set the pots in the warmest part 
of the house, and do not water too liberally 
iuntil a good head of fronds is formed; but in 
hot weather they need a good deal of water. 
Reduce the supply as the days get shorter, but 
•do not let the soil get dry at any time of the year. 
And, above all, do not cut off the old foliage 
until new fronds are pushing up, as the Maiden¬ 
hair is an evergreen Fern.—J. G., Hants. 

7103. —Sowing 1 Lobelia seeds.—It is full 
late now to sow Lobelia seeds to obtain fall-sized 
plants by bedding-out time, but small plants are 
better than none. Sow in light, sandy soil, 
sifted fine for the top of the pot, using thorough 
siftings to place over the crocks in the bottom. 
If the soil is fairly moist it need not be watered 
before sowing. Sow evenly, and cover with 
silver sand. The seeds will grow in the warm 
jgreenhouBe, but a hotbed will be better. Plaoe 
a square of glass on the pot.—E. H. 

- By far the best time to sow Lobelia seeds 

is in September, and when the seedlings are 
large enough they ought to be pricked out in 
boxes to stand through the winter. Seeds sown 
{so late as March do not produce plants strong 
(enough to flower well ont-of doors the same 
reason; nevertheless, they would be better 
Than nothing, and they would vegetate and 
The plants would grow faster with the aid of 
!bottom-heat. They would do well in a house 
iwith a temperature of 50 degs. to 60 degs.; but 
that iB too warm for a greenhouse, and is the 
Temperature of hot-houses during such weather 
jas we have had lately.—J. D. E. 

i - This must be sown at once to do any 

(good, and ought to have a genial warmth now 
jto get the plants up quickly and keep them 
growing on freely. I always sow Lobelia in 
bhallow boxes, with some fine ashes in the 

! ttom for drainage, and an inoh or so of any 
;ht, rich, sandy soil, such as a mixture of 
^m, leaf-mould, and sand over it; the surface 
ould be of finely sifted leaf-mould and sand 
ly. Water the soil before sowing the seed, 
t as little as possible afterwards; place the 
x or pots in the warmest corner of the green- 
use.—B. C. R. 

7051. —Treatment of Cyclamens. — 
hen they have done blooming keep them in 
airy, cool house, watering just enough to keep 
the.foliage right, so that they are not forced into 
rest, but go to it in a natural way. Nothing 

I an be worse than withholding water to the 
xtent of causing premature decay of the foliage, 
’he first week in July, allowing them first to cuy 
little, shake away all the old soil and repot in 
uitable compost. I omitted to mention that if 


the foliage dies off before they are repotted a 
little water should be given now and then joat 
to keep the roots and bulbs plump. Do not at 
any time turn them ont-of-doors ; they are beat 
under cover. Many good bulbs are ruined by 
being stood in the open after blooming, where 
they get chilled and the roots perished by heavy 
rains. Do not over pot, allowing 2 inches space 
from the crown to the pot. Less than this will 
do in the case of bulbs not well provided with 
roots. After potting stand in a close frame or 
warm comer of greenhouse, watering only when 
the soil is quite dry, and lightly turning them 
over on fine days. In the course of a month or 
six weeks they will break into growth, and, aa 
they advance, they must have more water. 
Loam and leaf-soil in about equal parts, with 
plenty of sand, is a safe oompost.—J. C. B. 

AN EASILY GROWN AND BEAUTIFUL 
STOVE CLIMBER. 

(Clerodendron Balfouri.) 

It is very curious how young amateurs (and, for 
the matter of that, old ones too), crave after new 
plants, and oast aside superb and gorgeous kinda 
because they are considered old ; and I am espe-^ 
daily reminded of this jnst now, having calls for 
a free-growing, showy-flowered climber for the 
porch of a stove. In 1862 there flowered in the 
gardens of the Botanic Society in Edinburgh a 
plant which had been received from a mission* 
ary in Western Tropical Africa. This plant 
caused quite a commotion in the horticultural 
world, and was named Clerodendron Thomson®, 
in loving memory of the late wife of its dis¬ 
coverer. It was found growing on the banks of 
the river at Old Calabar, within tidal influence, 
but beyond the range of high water-mark. A 
knowledge of this fact has frequently induced 
me to give the plant a top-dressing of seaweed, 
and I have usually noted that this was followed 
by an increased depth in the colour of the leaves. 
Clerodendron Thomsons may be described as a 
strong-growing climber, the stems bearing 
oblong-ovate opposite leaves, which are deep- 
green above, paler beneath, and smooth on both 
surfaces. It produces in abundance through the 
the summer months large terminal panicles of 
flowers, which are extremely showy, the calyx 
being large and inflated, pure white, and the 
corolla bright crimson. These last long in 
full beauty, for after the oorolla has 
fallen the calyx remains, making a beauti¬ 
ful display of white against its rich dark- 
green leaves. This plant at once became 
a general favourite ; and, being such a profuse 
bloomer, it was to be found on the tables of all 
oar public exhibitions. After a short time a 
seedling form from Thomson® flowered in this 
country of vastly superior form—C. Balfouri— 
and this proves itself to be almost double the 
size in all its parts, but differing in no other 
respect to the plants sent home from the river 
banks in Old Calabar, and it is either of the 
above which I strongly recommend for the stove 
porch. This plant is as showy as you can pos¬ 
sibly have one, and it is peculiarly adapted for 
a stove porchway or for covering the pathway in 
a stove, because it is a plant which enjoys 
frequent and heavy syringing, and in such posi¬ 
tions there is no fear of tender plants being 
injured by drip, although I have frequently 
grown it upon a rafter in the usual way without 
perceiving the health of the plants on the tables 
below suffering in any way. There is another 
reason whioh shonld commend it to the ama¬ 
teurs, and that is the fact that all these beauties 
can be developed from a pot plant, whilst in the 
majority of oases these free-flowering climbars 
require to be planted out before their virtues 
are revealed, and it is not always convenient for 
planting out in an amateur’s stove ; moreover, 
this plant, when in a large, well-drained pot, 
does not require repotting annnally, a top-dress¬ 
ing in spring being all that is necessary. It 
shonld be kept cool and comparatively dry in 
winter ; this will cause it to cast its leaves, and 
allow it to take a complete rest; and during 
this time it should have the shoots pruned back 
to about two eyes, when from the point of each 
new shoot a bunch of bloom will be produced. 

_ M. B. 

7117. —Wiring a greenhouse roof.— 
The wires should be a foot apart; No. 16 gauge 
wire will do. The training-eyes to reoeive 
the wire can be obtained, galvanised, from 
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any ironmonger. Training-eyes G inches long 
will be long enough for ordinary creepers. 
The eyes in question are not expensive, 
about Ha. or 9a. per gross, and the wire 
about 20a. per cwt. ; small quantities come 
rather dearer. Fix all the eyes in first, and 
sc ew them home, except those at the ends, 
which should only be partially screwed home. 
I should say the eyes at the ends must be 
screwed into the rafters sideways, and then, 
when the wires have been drawn tight, screwing 
home the eyes will make the wires quite tight. 
I have just been wiring several houses, and have 
t ken some pains to ascertain where the best 
material could be obtained. Any handy man 
can do the work as well as a mechanic.—E. H. 

- The best plan is to get a number of thin rod-irons, 

about 6 inches long, cut off, and a screw cut on one end, 
and an eye, to take the wire, made at the other. Screw 
these into the rafters 8 or 9 inches apart, thread your 
wires, strain them as tight as you can, and fasten off at 
the end.—B. C. R. 

7033. —Auriculas after flowering.— 

As soon as the bloom is over snip off the seed- 
pods, while leaving the stem. Water moder¬ 
ately, but not to keep them soaking, or to get 
hard and dry in the pots. Where a high wall 


give a good syringing twice a-day to keep off 
red-spider, and Bhade at all times from hot sun, 
admitting a fair amount of air, but avoiding 
draughts. Some use peat alone; others add 
some loam, with plenty of silver sand. Give 
good drainage and pot nrmly, shifting not later 
than April, so that they get root-bound by 
autumn.—J. C. B. 

7099. — Treatment of Ericas. — The 
Ericas you refer to doubtless belong to what is 
known aa the soft-wooded section of Heaths, 
which includes such sorts as hyemalis and 
Wilmoreana. In that case they should be cut 
down at once to within 1 inch of* the old hard 
wood ; and in six weeks time they should be 
shifted into pots one size larger, using peat and 
sand as a compost. After they are potted let 
them stand in the warmest corner of the green¬ 
house for two months. During August and 
September they will be better in the open air. 
—J. C. C. 


Potting-eoil. —Many amateurs are liable to 
spoil their potting-soil by sifting it, thereby 
taking out the beat portions in the shape of 
fibre from the turf, &o. Do not use the sieve, 


us amateurs with smaller packets of seed and 
plants in quarter dozens, it would be a boon to 
us, and they would be recompensed in the 
multitude of orders. We should not, perhaps, 
expect them at just the same rate as if sold in 
dozens.—J. P. 


HOUSE* WINDOW GARDENING. 

HARDY CLEMATISES FOR WINDOW 
DECORATION AND OTHER PUR¬ 
POSES. 

Few plants are capable of being used in so 
many ways as these Clematises. They may 
either be employed, as is well shown in the 
annexed illustration, to adorn the windows of 
the dwelling-house, for which they are especially 
well adapted, as their habit of growth is so 
free and graceful, and the blossoms are produced 
in great profusion, and contrast well with any 
other flower near them. They may also be 
employed with great advantage to cover any 
other bare wall Bpace near the dwelling-house, 
and for pillars out-of-doors or in cool conserva¬ 
tories, for over-running tree stumps and shrubs, 
or for bedding purposes, they are admirably 



PICTUSK8 in Ocr Rradrrs’ Oardrns : Clematis-covered windows, an* 1 other Hants. Engraved for Gardkninq Ii.lvstratko from a photograph sent by 

Mr. George Randell, Chudleigh House, Stratford-on-Avon. 


or gable of a house is available, put the pots, 
and frame also, if there is room, on the north 
side of either. Water as required, from 
twice to thrice a-week in hot weather. When 
the flower-stem comes away with a gentle tug, 
remove it. If the pots are set out of the frame 
on ashes and buried up to the rims, they may 
be left so quite safely, though severe rains are 
best avoided. If kept in the frame remove the 
sash day and night, but cover in rain storms 
Repot in duly or August at latest—A. Sweet. 

7111. — Lapagerlaa and galvanised wire. 
—There i9 no douot that this wire injures Lapagerias, and 
almost any other class of climbing plants and trees. It 
will not do any harm if the wires are painted ; it 
is only new wires that are injurious. When they have been 
up for several years there is no danger of injury ; but in 
either cose it is muoh better to paint the wires and not 
run any risk.—J. D. E. 

7031.—Treatment of Pandanuses.— 

These are warm-house plants, requiring a winter 
temperature of from 50 degs. to 55 degs. In 
less warmth than this the foliage turns yellow. 
During the spring months they should have 
from ten to fifteen degrees more heat, with 
plenty of atmospheric moisture, according as the 
weather is dull or bright, to encourage them 
to make good growth. ItflThe hot summeiT days 
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except for cuttings, seeds, &c., as plants that 
have roots do far better in soil chopped up than 
they do in such as is made so fine that it runs 
together like a brick. I chop up my soil on a 
bench for potting small plants, and for large ones, 
such as Chrysanthemums, I chop it up on a hard 
surface in the compost yard with a spade, leaving 
the lumpB of turf of larger size, according to the 
size of the pots used. Anyone who has hitherto 
been in the habit of getting the soil down as fine 
as sand, if they will try potting a few plants 
with it, both in the fine and rough state, will 
soon give up sifting, as it is worse than a waste 
of valuable time and labour.—J. G. H. 

A hint to nurserymen.—I think “ R. O. ” 
has done well in Gardening, March 2nd, page 
7, in his hint to nurserymen with regard to the 
quantities of plants offered for sale, and I 
endorse what he says. A small cottager, yet a 
lover of flowers like myself, would like a variety 
of plants to beautify his garden all the season 
through, and it is very often out of the question 
that he can afford either the room or the expense 
of having to get so many dozens as he could 
wish. This, let me say, also applies to the high 
price of seed packets, Is. and 2s. Gd., See. Now, 
with “ R. C.,” I am sure if vendors would supply 


| adapted, aud when well grown they furnish a 
mass of gay flowers for months during summer. 
In order to induce Clematises to produce 
1 a long succession of bloom, liberal culture 
| is necessary—indeed, indispensable; for unless 
a vigorous growth in the plants is secured 
they will flower but sparingly. A deer>, 
well-drained soil, consisting of good, friable 
1 loam, rotten manure, and leaf-mould, is 
the best compost in which to plant them, and 
during very dry weather liberal supplies of weak 
manure-water may be given with advantage. 

| Although the choicer kinds are usually increased 
by grafting, if cuttings of the yonng shoots be 
taken off in spring and inserted in a gentle 
bottom-heat under a hand-glass, they will form 
good flowering-plants under favourable circum¬ 
stances the following season. 8. 


7113 —Large white Marguerites.— 
What“ W. J. G.” evidently wants are Margue¬ 
rites Hallerior Alice Crousse, instead of which he 
has received the old frutescens, with glaucous 
bluish-green foliage and small flowers. These 
are often sent out by unscrupulous nurserymen 
as “ Large White Marguerites,” simply because 
they are far more easfily propagated than the 
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others. Let him send to a respectable nursery* 
man for either of the varieties I have named, 
and he will get What he requires. There is an 
article on page 18 of last week’s Gardening 
that will supply any other information.— 
B. C. R. _ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 
Chrysanthemum cuttings, treated according to 
the directions given in Gardening, Deo. 1, 1888, 
page 510, should now be attended to with¬ 
out delay. They should all be now well 
rooted and ready for potting off singly. Before 
doing this, those varieties that are required for 
producing a quantity of bloom to each plant 
should have their tops pinched off. If they are 
then kept moderately dry for a week shoots 
will form, and thereby lay the foundation for 
nice bushy plants. The plants can then be potted, 
and thereby help to strengthen the shoots. 
Before commencing to pot the cuttings the soil 
should be got under cover, and should consist of 
two parts good loam and one part well decayed 
manure or leaf-soil, to whioh enough coarse 
silver sand should be added to keep the whole 
porous. The size of pots for this potting should 
be what are called 60’s, or 3 inches in diameter 
at the top. These pots should be per¬ 
fectly clean, and also well crocked by placing 
a good-sized piece of broken pot over the 
hole, and then some smaller pieces on that, 
the whole being covered with a layer of the 
roughest part of the soil This will ensure 
perfect drainage. Having all in readiness, the 
cuttings should be shaken out of the cutting- 
pots, taking care to shake out only one variety 
at a time, so that no mistake may occur in 
labelling them. Then proceed as follows : Place 
some of the soil into the pot to be used, and put 
the young plant in the centre ; then fill up with 
soil, press gently, giving the pot a gentle tap on 
the potting-bench to settle the soil. The 
plants should then be placed in a frame, and be 
kept shut up close for a few days, after whioh 
air should be given on every favourable occa¬ 
sion. If the soil is moderately moist at the time 
of potting the plants should not be watered until 
they absolutely require it. The roots will then 
soon work amongst the fresh soil. Cattings 
inserted now, and treated as previously directed, 
will make very good plants for blooming in the 
conservatory. Where Chrysanthemums are 
grown in the open ground it should now be 
prepared for the reception of the plants next 
month. Well dig and manure the soil, and 
at the end of this month again lightly fork it 
over, and everything will be ready for planting. 
The best varieties for growing in the open 
borders are the early-flowering varieties. They 
will produce a quantity of bloom, and make the 
garden gay till the frost outs them down. 
Cuttings of these can also be inserted now, and 
excellent plants can be grown that will produce 
a quantity of bloom in 6-inoh pots, and will be 
found very useful for distributing among other 
plants in the conservatory. All the plants 
should now be slightly dusted with Tobacco- 
powder, to prevent them becoming infested with 
green-fly. 

Highyate. _ W. E . Boyce. 

7087. — Young: Chrysanthemums. — 
These plants in any stage of their growth are 
gross feeders, and require one barrow-load of 
decayed manure to two barrow-loads of good 
fibrous loam; besides this they should have 
some crushed bones in the compost, and a little 
sand or pounded charcoal. When the plants 
have quite filled their pots with roots, and are 
in free growth, they require large supplies of 
water, but they do not need much if they are 
but recently potted ; an overdose at that time 
would be very injurious to the plants; it might 
cause some of the roots to deoay.—J. D. E. 

7065. — Treatment of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —Yours is a bad case, but most growers 
have experienced a difficulty in getting good 
cuttings this season. This is owing to the low 
temperature that prevailed last summer. Many 
varieties produce suckers very sparingly, and 
in such oases the plants should not be cut down 
lower than 1 foot from the soil. Growths then 
push from the old wood; but to get these in 
good time the pots should be put in a warm 
house as soon as they are cut down, otherwise 
there will be no outtingsmuoh before March. I 
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am taking cattings now from plants that ought 
to have been been put in six weeks ago. If large 

E lants are required it is still possible to get them 
y putting two or three plants in a pot. When 
plants are cut down that have no suckers to them 
very great care must be taken in watering. 
They will not need watering in the usual manner 
all through the winter; no matter how dry the 
soil may look at top a light sprinkling will be all 
that they need. The old plants may be grown 
on again, shaking away all the old sou and 
repotting, but you will do better to get young 
ones. It may be years before we get suon 
another unfavourable eeason for cuttings. — 
J. C. B. _ 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

7087. —Propagating Golden Holly and 
Golden Buonymue.— Variegated Hollies of 
all kinds are commonly propagated by budding 
on the common green kinds. The right time to 
do this is in August, just as the young growths 
are maturing. The buds are put in exactly as 
in Rose-budding, at the base of strong shoots of 
the current season’s growth. You may, of 
course, sow the berries, and I should advise 
doing so, as there is not muoh trouble about it, 
and there is a chance of getting something 
good, although the majority of the seedlings that 
come with variegation are sure to be too weakly 
to do well. Bury the berries in dry sand, pat¬ 
ting something on the pot to keep out wet. 
There let them remain until next year. Early 
in March sow them on ground that has been 
well worked; cover with an inch of fine soil, 
making the surface very firm. Put some boughs 
over the bed, and give a watering in very dry 
weather, and in the course of the season a good 
many of the seeds will germinate, but the 
remainder will not do so until next spring, so 
that the hoe must not be used in the bed. Let 
the young plants remain two years before trans¬ 
planting. Golden Euonymus is easily propa¬ 
gated by putting in strong cattings of the past 
summer’s growth in a north border early in 
September. Let the soil be light and sandy, 
ana make it very firm round them.—J. C. B. 

7090 —Rabbits and shrubs.— If the 
rabbits are very numerous there is very little in 
the way of tree or shrub growth that they will 
not eat in severe weather. Rhododendrons are 
not often touched. Yew-trees generally escape, 
not only the common species, but the Irish Yew, 
Texas adpressa, and others. I have seen Juni¬ 
pers, where rabbits were thick, in Norfolk, 
quite disfigured by the young shoots being 
nibbled round the bottom in severe winters. 
They did not bark the stems, but nibbled the 
young shoots and prevented the bottom branches 
from growing out as they ought to have done. 
Arbor-vitsa were served the same way. The 
common Barberry did not take much harm, and 
the Barberries generally, including the evergreen 
species, might, I think, be planted.—E. H. 

7101.—Treatment of evergreens.—A top-dress¬ 
ing of manure forked round tha weakly Yew-tree will tie 
beneficial, and if the aplndling branches are oat book, new 
growths will start away, and the parts will soon become 
thioker of branoh93. Both the Yew-tree and the Arbatas 
may be out book now.—E. H. 

-There is no doubt but what manuring 

the roots of evergreens that have thin foliage 
and spindly shoots would do them good. Before 
applying the manure take away a few inches of 
the surface soil from the roots, and then lay on 
the manure, which must be well rotted, 3 inches 
thick, and lay the soil upon it. The Arbutus 
does not bear pruning so well as some other 
evergreens, but if you out all the branohes back 
at the same time it will break into growth 
again. You should out them back at the end of 
March.—-J. C. C. 

7093.—Ivy for a large building.— The best green¬ 
leaved Ivy for oovering a large or any other building it the 
Emerald Gem. The leaves are not so largo as the Irish 
Ivy, but they lie oloser to the wall, and are a better, 
brighter green.— E. H. 

The evils of grafting:.—I Agree with the 
writer of the article quoted from Field , see 
Gardening, March 9th, p. 24, with regard to the 
vile practice of grafting a scion on a stock of an 
entirely different character, and, in fact, I 
think grafting shrubs and evergreens a mistake; 
but in stating that grafting might be abolished 
altogether, 1 do not think both sides of the 
question have been carefully studied. Admit¬ 


ting its many disadvantages, it hat good points 
that far exceed them. In the first plaoe, by 
means of grafting, fruit-trees are brought to a 
state of fruitfulness at a much earlier date than 
would otherwise be the case, which is a big con¬ 
sideration. Secondly, as they are grown in 
less time they can be supplied cheaper. Thirdly* 
a larger variety may be grown in a limited 
space, which, in this age of novelties, is highly 
important Therefore, I maintain that grafting 
fruit-trees on the whole is advantageous.— 
Percy Fox Allin. 


ORCHIDS. 


DENDROBIUMS. 

The readers of Gardening would not appear to 
be deterred by anything. Orchids they must 
have, and Orchids they will have. Here is an 
example. “Alpha” says: 11 1 want you to 
recommend me half-a-dozen Dendrobiums of the 
prettiest class, as I feel sure I can grow them 
in my stove ?” Yes; there is little doubt about 
it. The Dendrobiums thrive well with other 
stove plants if they can be supplied with plenty 
of heat and moisture when growing, and after 
this is finished they must be removed into a 
cooler, drier house, and the supply of water must 
be entirely stopped, as they require to have a 
thorough season of rest, or they will not pro¬ 
duce a good crop of blooms. This treatment* 
however, must be managed with care, as it 
should not be carried to such an extent as to 
cause the bulbs to shrivel. I objeot to punish 
plants to this extent, notwithstanding that some 
assert that it does them good to roast and dry 
them ; but I am of opinion that as soon as the 
growths begin to shrivel they become weakened* 
and it requires a lot of care and attention to 
restore them again. Dendrobium ii a large 
family of Orohias, and it is somewhat difficult to 
select from their numbers half-a-dozen whioh 
would be called the best by everyone, but as 
they may easily be divided into sections I must* 
from time to time, give my readers about half-a- 
dozen of the best and most showy of each set to 
start with, and in this article I start with that 
number suitable for growing in hanging-baskets. 
Itdpes not matter whether the baskets are made 
of Teak-wood or wire-work—personally, I prefer 
the wood-work —but in any cose good drainage 
is essential, and this will be best if composed of 
good-sized pieces of oharooal, as being lighter 
than pieces of broken pot; the plants, when 
suspended from the roof, will not be such a 
drag upon the structure. The soil should consist of 
about equal parts of rough peat-fibre and Sphag¬ 
num Moss, the whole to be pressed down firmly, 
and while growth is in progress this should 
not be allowed to get dry ; these plants also 
enjoy a good amount of moisture in the air. 
The undemamed plants are all deoiduous kinds, 
and shed all their leaves before flowering, so my 
readers need be under no apprehension at seeing 
them turn yellow and fall off daring the ripening 
and resting season. After flowering is over the 
plants should have fresh soil. If they do not 
require extra room the old and worn out soil 
should be removed and replaced with new ; but 
should more space be necessary remove them to 
a larger basket, care being taken in all of these 
operations that the roots are not injured any 
more than oan be possibly avoided. In most 
instances this re-basketing will not be ne ce ss ar y 
more than once in about three years. 

D. Devonianum. —This, to my mind, is really 
the most beautiful in the whole family; but* 
instead of calling it the king I would say the 
queen of the Dendrobiums. There is, however* 
one fault—it Is not a plant that remains in 
beauty for a long time, the flowers being evan¬ 
escent ; but then its beauty is so enchanting, 
and its blooms are so numerous that it oannot 
be left out of the six best basket kinds. Its 
stems are slendor, pendent, growing from 3 feet 
to 4 feet in length, and if allowed to grow in 
their natural manner flowers will be produced 
for baif their length* or even more; but if they 
are kept in an erect position, only the extreme 
tips will produce flowers. The flowers are large, 
and usually produced during the months of 
March and April. The sepals and petals are 
soft creamy-white, more or less suffused with 
pink, the petals being much the broader 
of the two and fringed round the edge with 
hairs and tipped with magenta; lip large, white* 
having a deep Mocs-liko or laoe-like fringe all 
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round the edge, which in itself renders this 
flower delicately beautiful; the ground colour 
of the lip is white, tipped with purplish-magenta, 
with rich orange eye-like spots at the base. This 
plant was introduced about fifty years ago from 
the hot valleys of Northern India, but has not 
been grown of late years nearly so much as it de¬ 
serves. During the growing season it should 
never be allowed to get dry at the roots, and the 
atmosphere must be always well charged with 
moisture. It should have a period of decided rest, 
and they should then be kept dry and cool; but , 
carefully avoid shrivelling its stem-like bulbs. 

D. Pikrabdi.— This is another of the old 
plants which are nowadays held in little esti¬ 
mation by the connowseur of Orchids ; but it is 
one which I would advise amateur beginners to 
invest in and grow well; it makes slender stems, 
which are drooping and from 3 feet to 6 feet 
long, and when well rested produce flowers for 
fully two-thirds of their length. These flowers 
are long-lived, the sepals and petals being 
creamy-white, flushed more or less with pink ; 
the lip primrose-colour, with a few purple 
Btreaks at the base. It has been grown in this 1 
country about 70 years, and is now found to be 
widely distributed in the hotter parts of India. | 
My amateur readers must not judge of this plant 1 
by an individual flower, but see the plant in 
full bloom, and now is the time to see it. 


would have been produced. The flowers of this 
plant are produced two or three together, and 
thoy measure from 3 inches to 5 inches across ; 
the sepals and petals are broad, and the tex¬ 
ture is thick and waxy, colour white, the points 
being tipped (in some forms broadly ) with rich- 
magenta ; the basal part of the lip is yellow, in 
some varieties pale-yellow, in others of a deep 
rich hue, and at the base are two eye-like spot* 
of rich velvety maroon. The blooms last long 
in beauty. There is a form of this plant with 
the sepals and petals pure white ; it is rare, and 
to my mind not so pretty as the original, but 
white flowers just now are in the ascendancy. 

D. sfpekiu'M.—A bold-growing, noble plant, 
first sent to this country fifty years ago from the 
Island of Lu/on by that prince of travellers and 
collectors, Hugh Gumming, and for many years 
afterw&rdB it was grown in our gardens under 
the name of macrophyllum. The stems are 
stout, 2 feet to 3 or more feet long, pendent, and 
leafy before flowering ; the flowers are large and 
numerous, some measuring 3 inches or 4 inches 
across ; the colour is purplish-lilac, tinged with 
rose, and the lip bears at the base a pair of deep- 
red eye-like spots. The flowers bear a strong 
perfume resembling Turkey Rhubarb; this, 
however, is not powerful unless approached 
quite close. It usually blooms during late 
spring and early summer. 


this the more suitable through the winter in 
this country the atmosphere must be kept dry, 
and this state of affairs will not suit the moun¬ 
tain Orchids from New Grenada, Peru, &o. 
Again, in the wanner part of our season the 
amount of air necessary for the above plants 
will not suit Orchids, especially accompanied, as 
it must be, by an aridity of the atmosphere, 
which will suck the life out of the Orchids in a 
very short time; and if the conditions of the 
house are altered to suit the Orchids the other 
plants will soon put on a woe begone appear¬ 
ance. Tnerefore, yourself and other readers 
may perfectly understand my reasons for 
refusing to advise anyone to attempt to grow' 
them together. Yes ; you may grow Cattleyas 
in your stove, and, indeed, almost any of the 
warm-house Orchids, including Cadogyne cris¬ 
tate, and with success, if carefully treated. 
With respect to your greenhouse, you see my 
opinion above. I would advise you, if at ail 
possible, to partition off the part containing 
the tank, and it would answer admirably for 
your Orchids, and the legitimate residents of 
the greenhouse would be improved by its 
absence. Your Dendrobium, I fear, was not 
rested. It should have been placed in the 
greenhouse after growth was finished, and kept 
dry and quiet until the flowers began to appear. 
Now it will be best to keep it growing on. 

M. B. 
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Flowers of Dendrobium Wardianum. 


D. Wardianum (here figured).—This is to my 
mind the king of the Dendrobiums, and thanks 
to the Orchia collectors it has now been made 
plentiful in this country. The plant was first 
introduced from Assam, and this form pro¬ 
duces long, slender, pendulous stems, and to this 
day is somewhat rare. More recently a stouter 
bulbed variety has come to us from Burmah, 
and from its forming strong stems many growers 
have been tempted to keep the plant in an erect 
position ; but if my readers will take my word 
they should not attempt to grow any form of 
Wardianum in this manner, because it results 
in loss of flower. I have frequently seen plants 
grown erect produce flow’ers only from the 
upper part of the growth. True, several of such 
stems make a grand show, but if grown in a 
natural manner three times the quantity will be 
produced. The flowers of this plant I find are 
much injured by the London fogs, and old 
“ Matt.” says : “Serve the growers right for 
having them forward enough to be affected.” 
The right time to flower this plant is from the 
present time forward to the end of April, but 
many start them growing before they have pro¬ 
perly rested, and get them to open before* or 
about Christmas, and this very season I have 
seen hundreds of plants robbed of all their 
flowers by fog ; whereas, had they been allowed 
to remain until the presepL^ime, a grand- effect 
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D. litdiflorum. —A beautiful, slender-grow¬ 
ing plant, very distinct in character, with stem¬ 
like growths, some 3 feet or 4 feet in length, 
which produce flowers in pairs for about half 
their length; the sepals and petals are deep- 
purple, the trumpet-shaped lip being purple and 
white, the base being deep-violet. It blooms 
during the spring months. Native of the hot 
valleys in Assam. 

D. I’Kimfunum ohjantkum. —This appears to 
be nearly related to D. Pierardi; its growths, 
however, are much stouter, and are shorter than 
that plant, neither are they so pendent, but are 
more spreading. The stem-like growths are 
about a foot or 18 inches long, and some 3 inches 
round, and the flowers are about 3 inches across, 
the lip itself frequently measuring 2 inches over ; 
the outer portion (sepals and petals) of the 
flower is rosy-lilac, and the large lip is pile- 
primrose-yellow, streaked at the base with soft- 
rose. It is now flowering, and the blooms last 
long in beauty. It is a native of the hot valleys 
of Sikkim. Matt. Bramble. 


Orchids in a greenhouse.— In reply 
to “ H. £., Little Heath,” my definition of 
a greenhouse is a glass structure in which 
the plants from the Cape of Good Hope, New 
Holland. New Zealand, and other temperate 
climes, fiud a congenial home; aud to render 


THE KITOHEN GARDEN, 

DISEASE-RESISTING POTATOES. 

The experience of Potato-growers was in many 
cases lost year exceptional, as well as of a varied 
character. This was, of course, owing to the 
low temperature and heavy rainfall that 
occurred when the crops were in active growth. 
At the same time such an unfavourable season 
could not occur without having taught the 
observant cultivator some useful lessons, the 
most striking one of which that came under my 
notice was the importance of selecting sorts that 
are known to possess a greater power of resist¬ 
ance than others against the disease. I do not 
say that such sorts are numerous, but they are 
to be found in sufficient numbers to meet all 
classes of taste as well as soils. Having had 
a rather wide range of observation last year 
over both field and garden crops, I was much 
impressed with the fact that in the majority of 
cases all the sorts that produce small haulm 
Buffered the most from the disease, and this 
refers to both early and midseason kinds, but 
more forcibly, perhaps, to the early than late 
ones. This fact should, I think, influence the 
selection of the sorts for the present season’s 
planting, as in nearly all cases those of the 
Ash leaf TYPE suffered more than those of 
stronger growth. But the lighter and drier the 
soil in which they grew the less disease there 
was. The last remark does not apply to the 
American varieties of the Early Rose type, os 
these are well known os being particularly 
liable to be affected, the popular Beauty of 
Hebron being no exception; bat I must make 
a distinction in the case of the Puritan, which 
had fewer infected tubers, although it was by 
no means free from the disease. In making 
selections of early kinds I do not wish to be 
understood as wholly advocating those sorts 
that produce the strongest haulm, because the 
character of the land has a good deal to do with 
it; but I do say that they should have the 
preference, because possessing a greater 
power of resistance against the Potato murrain, 
if the experience of last season is to be any 
guide, it is very clear that it is not wise to plant 
more of the Early Asbleaf type than will suffice 
to keep up a supply until the second earlies are 
ready, ob no one can donbt that a greater 
number of disease-resisting sorts are to be found 
in the latter. What makes it more important 
that this fact should be kept in view, is that in 
the second earlies are to be fonnd much heavier 
croppers. Take Covent-garden Perfection as 
an instance. It will produce doublo the weight 
of tubers that the old Ashleaf will, and they are 
of equal quality, and will keep well for several 
months. Snowdrop is another white Kidney 
that belongs to this section, and is an abundant 
cropper. The two sorts last mentioned are more 
reliable under the most virulent attack of the 
disease than any of the earlier kinds, and as they 
will keep longer, it is very desirable that they 
Origins'from 
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should be plan ted in larger breadths than the 
others. I might go on enumerating 
Second early kinds that are more reliable 
than those which precede them in arriving at 
maturity ; but a long list of names which mast 
include varieties of no better merit would only 
confuse the mind of the inexperienced reader. 
I therefore prefer to devote my remaining space 
to the consideration of the best sorts adapted 
for planting as late keepers. In this matter, 
we may expect some difference of opinion as to 
which are the best sorts to plant for late supplies 
and that are disease-resisters. Se far as my obser¬ 
vation goes, with no sort of leaning in favour of 
any particular variety, I say, without any 
hesitation, that the best sorts to plant are those 
whioh offer the greatest resistance to the disease. 
This statement naturally raises the question, 
What are the names of the sorts that possess 
this quality in a more marked degree than 
others? My reply would be that we must 
look for them chiefly in those with white skins. 
If we are to get high table quality, as well as 
dieease-resisters. we must expect to find them 
in those with coloured skins. Taking the pro¬ 
duce of, breadth for breadth, the 
Most reliable sorts that came under my 
observation last year were Schoolmaster ana 
a comparatively new kind named M.P. Both 
of thsse sorts held on their foliage longer than 
any others, and gave a good crop of sound 
tubers. With regard to the last-mentioned 
sort, I think there is a grand future before it 
as a disease-resistor, as the growth is stout and 
sturdy. I may mention that the tubers are 
round, and that it is a heavy cropper. Mag¬ 
num Bonum has been fairly successful through 
the most trying seasons, but its table quality 
is more influenced by the character of the soil 
than some others. For the reason whioh I have 
already given, I have not made a long list of 
sorts; but I would caution my readers not 
to confine themselves to one variety only. 
There should be at least two distinct kinds, 
whether early, mid-season, or late, so that, if 
one fails, another may not. The greatest mis¬ 
take I ever saw made in Potato-culture anme 
under my notice last season, where several 
acres had been planted with one sort only, and 
that a new one and comparatively untried on a 
large scale. The result was that the disease 
took the plants early in the summer, so that 
they did not produoe more sound tubers than 
were planted as seed. J. C. C. 

7115. —CroppinflT ground.— Land of the 
character named ought to do more than grow 
one crop of vegetables in a year, but as the 
markets near are well supplied with them, 
why not try fruit ? Strawberries, for inatanoe, 
are not too plentiful generally in the provinces 
if they are sometimes in exoess of demand in 
London. Dwarf Apple-trees might pay if the 
right kinds are grown, but they will not of 
course do anything this year, and for the 
matter of that neither woald Strawberries. I 
think I should take a crop of early Potatoes, 
Myatt’s Prolific always sells well, and then 

S lant a part at least of the land with Straw- 
erries. If planted early the Strawberries will 
be a paying crop next year.—E. H. 

7097.— Peas for exhibition.— There is no 
better exhibition Pea than Duke of Albany. 
The pod i are handsome, of good shape, fill up 
well, and are dark-green m colour—all im¬ 
portant points in an exhibition Pea. To have 
them fit by the 20th of August sow on or about 
the 16ch of May, and again about the 30th, to 
make sure, as the seasons vary so much. 
Prepare the situation for the rows now by 
trenching in a good dressing of rich compost, 
such as good manure * Hsed with old turf, with 
a little soot and lime.-'E. H. 


7088.— Wiring Camellia flowers.— To 
do this nioely it requires three pieoes of slender 
wire about 6 inches long. Thrust them through 
the base ef the petals, but not too far up into 
the flowers; the wires ought not to be discern¬ 
ible amongst the petals. The six ends of the 
wires are then bent down to the stalk of the 
flower and the petals are held firmly in their 
place. An object lesson would be better than 
any mere descriptive remarks on paper. 
Bundles of the right sort of wire are sold at most 
seed shops. It is inexpensive, and as the wires 
are cut to the right lepgty they are always ready 
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FRUIT. 

PROTECTING WALL FRUIT-TREES. 
The flower-buds of fruit-trees are now swelling 
up fast, and as soon as they begin to expand 
some means of protecting the tender blossoms 
against spring frosts ought to be ready. These 
frosts come and go with great suddenness, and 
the crop of fruit is lost for the season, unless 
everything is close at hand and ready for 
immediate use as soon as the necessity for it 
arises. It is a singular thing that the tenderest 
kinds of fruit we cultivate out-of-doors are the 
first to expand their blossoms, the Apricot and 
Peach being far in advanoe of the hardy Apple, 
Medlar, Ac.; and to take all the trouble that is 
requisite to grow these delicate fruits all the 
year, and not attend to protecting the blossom, 
la a very good way to have all one’s work for 
nothing. After trying all sorts of coverings for 
fruit-trees, I think that old fish-nets form about 
as good a protection as anything yet invented, 
and what is of especial importance to amateurs 
is, that they can be fixed m position when the 
weather is favourable for outdoor work and left 
on the trees until the fruit is set and out of 
danger, as they admit light and air, so that the 
tender growth of the tree is benefited by their 
being left on by day as well as by night, as 
they break the current of cold winds that are 
in spring quite as much to be dreaded as frosts. 
If any exceptionally severe weather sets in some 
light evergreen branches may be tied on to the 
nets and again removed as soon as milder 
weather prevails ; and I think, taking one year 
with another, those who use this simple protec¬ 
tion will get better crops than those who employ 
blinds, which, in addition to the watchfulness 
needed as to letting them down, rolling up, Ac., 
create a draught that is very trying to the young 
leaves. Those who have not yet tried fish-nets 
should lose no time in doing so. 

Hants. J. G. 


7083.—Disbudding Vines-—This consists 
in removing the young shoots whioh are not 
required, and the sooner this is done after the 
bunches of Grapes can be seen the better. All 
healthy, vigorous Vines will throw out more 
shoots than there is room to lay in. As a 
rule, one shoot to each spur is quite enough to 
leave. I generally go over the Vines as soon as 
they break and take off all weakly buds; but, in 
doubtful cases, where one cannot identify the 
shoot whioh is destined to carry the best bunch, 
two of the most likely ones are left, and a final 
selection made later on when the bunches are 
more developed ; but it is generally easy enough 
for a practised eye to select the best bunches 
early in the growth of the shoot—E. H. 

— I have been attending to this operation 
in one of my vineries to-day. They are trained, 
as most Vines usually are, on the short-spur 
system, and every alternate spur has been 
removed on each side of the Vine-rod. From 
each of these spurs there are from three to six 
shoots, now about an inch or more long; at that 
time remove them all but two. In fact, as a 
rule, two or three shoots are as many as will 
usually break from the young wood. In my 
case many have started from the old wood. I 
leave two in the meantime, because one may be 
broken off in trying to bend it down gradually 
to the wires. As soon as it is seen that the 
shoot intended to bear fruit is safe the other 
may be removed; one is enough from each spur. 
All superfluous growths ought to be removed as 
soon as possible.—J. D. E. 

7109.— Walnuts not bearing.— In all 
probability your Walnut-trees are growing in a 
good, deep soil. If so, it is only age that will 
make them fruitful. As soon as the ground 
becomes exhausted by the action of the roots 
the growth will get smaller and firmer, as well 
as shorter-jointed. They will then bear fruit. 
As you say the boles are not more than 12 inches 
in circumference, it is probable you will have to 
wait several years yet before you get a full crop of 
fruit from them. Walnut-trees, as a rule, do 
not bear good crops until they get to a con¬ 
siderable size.—J. U. C. 

7107.— Grape gTOWingf. —I should expect 
Grape - Vines to do fairly well in an outside bor¬ 
der 3 feet wide. The border should be dug out 
3 feet 6 inches deep ; in the bottom put 6 inches 
or 9 inches of bricKbats, and if turf freshly cut 
can be obtained, put a layer of it over the drain¬ 


age, with the Grass side under. Decayed turf, 
enriched with a load of rotten manure to six of 
the turf, with some crushed bones and mortar 
or plaster rubbish, are the best materials to 
make up the borders with. Any good kind of 
loam may be used if the turf cannot be obtained. 
See that drains with an outlet are provided to 
carrv off the stagnant water. It would not do 
to plant the Vines in pots and sink the pots in 
the borders.—J. D. E. 

-I should not hesitate to plant in a 3-feet 

border outside the house, relying on the well- 
known nature of the Vine roots to ramify in 
search of food. Even were the 3-feet border 
bounded on all sides by walls, I should still 
plant, because the roots of the Vine run with 
eagerness into all the clefts, crevices, and open¬ 
ings whioh such walls might afford. “ In these 
dry and warm situations the fibrous extremities, 
pushing themselves with the greatest avidity 
and clinging like Ivy round the porous surfaces 
of their retreats, extract therefrom a species of 
food more nourishing than that obtained under 
any other circumstances whatever.” (Hoare, on 
“The Vine”). I should prefer the above to either 
of the two suggestions made by “K. C. T.”— 
J. ML, South Hard*. 

7095. —Peaches and Vines.— Both these 
fruits have been grown suooessfully in one 
house; but it is not in a general way a satis¬ 
factory arrangement, and some saorinoe has to 
be made in the training space of the Vines, as 
the Peaches must have light, and either the 
Vine rods must be trained farther apart, or 
else they must be stopped before the top of the 
house has been reached. I do not think 1 should 
select Noblesse for planting in a vinery. Royal 
George would be a better selection ; not but what 
Noblesse is an excellent Peach, but it wants 
exposure to full light to ripen the wood well 
ana prevent buds dropping in spring. The 
Noblesse is a great sinner in this respect, and in 
some situations there is apt to be a scarcity 
of wood buds. I should not plant this kind in 
a vinery, but would rather have one of stronger 
constitution.—E. H. 

-There is no reason why these should not 

do in one house together. I used to grow Peach 
and Nectarine-trees in pots in a large house, and 
Vines trained up pillars supporting the roof. 
I obtained from the Vines excellent Black Ham¬ 
burgh and Buokland Sweetwater Grapes; the 
Peaches and Nectarines were also of the best 
quality. The Peaches would be in flower before 
the Vines, and the treatment required for the 
one at that time is not exaotly that adapted for 
the other. The Peaches require a dry atmos¬ 
phere when in flower, and a moist, warm atmos¬ 
phere suits the Vines best; but a compromise 
would have to be made, and if the house was not 
started early, but the trees were allowed to 
break into bud with little or no artificial heat, 
the difficulty would not be so great. It is 
certain that Peaches will not stand forcing early 
in the year in a high temperature so well as 
Vines.—J. D. E. 

- When properly arranged and managed 

in a cool house, Peaches and Vines do fairly 
well together ; both subjects must have plenty 
of light. To accomplish this in a small house 
the Vines should have one end of the roof light 
and the Peaches the other. In wide and lofty 
houses. Vines maybe planted at 8 feet apart, and 
then Peaches may be grown beneath them. In 
that case there should be front lights of moderate 
height so as to admit a good amount of light into 
the body of the house.—J. C. C. 
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RTJLBS FOR OORRBSPONDBNTB. 

Question®.— querist and answers art Inserts* In 
OAXOuma free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paver only , and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87 , Southampton • street , Covent • garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub* 
usher. The name and address of the sender are required 
In addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 



cations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very usqful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
In which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardrndm should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


7137. —Planting 1 Potatoes.—Ia It beet to cut the 
seta of Potatoes for this purpose, or to plant whole tubers ? 
—Mrs. 8., Woodford. 

7138. — Arranging a village flower-show.—Will 
•omeone kindly tell me how to arrange a village flower 
■how on a email scale f—C l ax burgh. 

7180.—Dissolving bones.—Will someone kindly In¬ 
form me the beet way to diaeolve bones, and render them 
fit for manure for fruit-trees ?— Wollaston. 

7140. —Peas and Beans for show.— What are the 
beet kinds of Peas and Beans for show, and also how long 
should they be sown bsfore an exhibition ?—R. B. W. 

7141. — Dasfontalnea splnosa. — Will someone 
kindly tell me the best way and when to propagate this 
plant, and the proper after-treatment to ensure suoeese ?— 
M. G. 

7142. —Pyrus Japonloa.— Will someone please tell 
me the proper time to take cuttings of the scarlet Pyrus 
japonloa, and what situation is the best for it ?— Constant 
Reader. 


7148.— Destroying Coltsfoot In a garden.—will 
someone kindly tell me how to destroy this plant, whioh 
Infests a border of soft soil under a hedge In my garden ?— 
Coltsfoot. 

7144. -Alpine Strawberry.— Could someone kindly 
Inform me If tbe alpine Strawberry fruits the first year— 
that is, if it is sown In the spring does it fruit the same 
summer?—8. E. R. 

7116.—Potatoes with Tom»to83 — Haw can I 

K )w Potatoes to a profit in a house filled with Tomatoes ? 

e house is kept at from 65 degs. to 06 degs. of heat.— 
A Constant Rhadrr. 

7146.—Dampler’s Glory Pea (Clianthus DAmpleri). 
—Will someone kindly tell me how to propagate and 
manage this plant to ensure suooess, and eay If it will do 
well in pots ?—M. G. 

7147.—Wardian case. — Wanted, instructions for 
making one of these oases with useful proportions and 
suggestions how to supply it with a little neat in very 
odd weather?—A m atbur E. 

7143.— Late planting of Boses.—What is the latest 
time for moving standard and ollmbing Roses ? Could 1 
safely do so in April, as 1 oaonotget my garden alterations 
completed till then?— Auricula. 

7149 — fiarwlgs In a Peach-house.—My Peaoh- 
houss is swarming with thsse pasts. Theyoome out at night 
and eat the fruit-buds wholesale. Will someone kindly 
tell me how I oan get rid of them ?—0. H. R. 

7160.— Renovating a lawn.—Will someone please 
to inform me the best wAy to ronovate a Gram lawn, and 
whether it is necessary to destroy all the old Grass, which 
is of a very poor and uneven nature ?—E. P. 

7151.— Culture of Gannas.—Will someone kindly 
give me advloe on this eubjeot ? I can flod no directions 
as to their management in any book on gardening, either 
on their indoor or outdoor culture.—I gnoramus. 

7152.—Treatment of seedling Hepatlcas.— 
Will someone kindly tell me how to treat a number of 
seedlings of Hepuioa triloba alba, which have corns up 
near ihj old plant on a sunny piece of rook work ?—W.H. J. 

7153.— Gorse and green-fly. — Is Gorse plaoed 
round Rose bushes a preventive of green-fly ? 1 have been 
told that if It Is laid olose to the stems of Rose-bushes it pre¬ 
vents green-fly. Is this a faob or a fable ?—G. B., Bridg¬ 
north. 


7164.—Aspect for a Christmas Bose.—Can any¬ 
one kindly tell me if the large white Cbristmas Rose likes 
a sunny aspeot to remain in through the summer or not ? 
Also, what is the best time to remove them ?— Constant 
Rradhr. 


7166.— Syringing Peach-trees. — I have some 
Psaoh-trees against the back wall of a vinery; they are 
Just in bloom. When should 1 begin syringing to keep 
them dear of red-spider, and at what time of the day, 
and how often should the syringing be done ?—A. B.P. 


7166.—Treatment of M ancle villa suaveolens. 
—Will someone kindly tell me how to treat this plant to 
induoe it to flower ? I have had a plant for Beveral years, 
but oannot get it to bloom. I have it trained round a 
window in a very warm room. Doss it require a hothouse ? 


7157.— Thunhergla Harrlsl.— My plant of this dc 
not develop its buds, whioh are very numerous and lar( 
Tliey fall as also the leaves, excepting a very few, and thi 
decay, beginning at the tips. I keep it In an aqua' 
moist heat of 60 dags, to 70 degs. What else oanJ ' 
Au atbur O. f " T 


do? 
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rcisiactory rvoses.—i nave eome noses 
; the wall of my conservatory. They were 
aat September, and are behind a stage. I 
m to start at all. Would some reader of 


7168. — Staphylea oolohloa.—I have some plants of 
this Staphylea just going out of bloom, and would be glad 
to know how far they should be out biok, and when? 
Also the future treatment until the blooming time next 
year ?-8. M. W. 

7169. — Potatoes for exhibition.— Would someone 
kindly tell me the beet kind of Potatoes to grow for show 
in heavy ground? I want to have four sorts to show 
about the beginning of August, white and red kidneys, 
and whits and red round kind].— Anxious Onr. 

7160. —Culture of Oontfere.— I shall be much obliged 
for any hints upon the oulture of Conifers—snob as Thuja 
gigantea and Oryptomeria japonloa. 1, Can the seeds be 
sown now, and if so, what is the treatment? 2, Can they 
be grown from cuttings, and at what time of year?— 
Whits Lilt. 

7161. —Potting Arum Lilies.—This year my Arum 
Lilies started Into flower in January, just as I was about 
to repot them. Shall 1 have now to wait till the autumn 
before doing this ? 1 am reluctant to defer It tUl then, as 
there are a great number of offsets whioh are growing 
strongly.— Cantab. 

7162 — Dirty glass laps.-1 find that where the 
squares of glass on my greenhouse roof overlap, there 
accumulates in between a lot of green and blaok dirt. 1 
should be glad to know if it be possible to remove this 
without taking the glass out ? It not only looks bad, but 
obscures the light.— Putty. 

7163. — Treatment of Ciasus discolor. — will 
someone kindly tell me th9 proper treatment for this 
plant ? Mine oast its leaves in September, and although 
full of sap, does not throw out any fresh omm yet. 1 have 
tried syringing and keeping it in a moist temperature of 
60 degs to 70 degs.— Am atbur D. 

7164. — Unsatisfactory Boses.— I have eome Roses 
planted against 
planted about last 
cannot get them 
Gardrnino kindly give me eome information how to treat 
them ? They are In a rioh soil, and get about eight or nine 
hours’ sun a day in the summer.— Rosarian. 

7165. — Hotbed for French Beans.— What ought 
to be the heat of a hotbed in a frame to grow French 
Beans on, so that they may be ready for gathering in May 
or June? The bed Is made of stable-manure with mould 
on It. Should the Beans be planted in the mould, or in 
pots and then planted out ?— Mrs. 8., Woodford. 

7165.—Erecting a greenhouse.— I am erecting a 
greenhouse to grow Roses and Fuchsias in. It will be 
about 14 feet long and span-roofed. Would someone 
kindly tell me the right angle for such a house ? Locality, 
Weal Bromwioh. I have got the roof made with movable 
lights. How high should the ridge be?— Jacob Faithful. 

7167. —A protecting fence.— I have a wooden fence 
at the bottom of my garden. The boys from the neigh* 
bouring town get over it and steal the fruit. I purpose 
putting double pointed nails on the fenoe to prevent them. 
Could any reader of Gardbning give me his experience on 
this eubjeot as to whether they are effective or not?— 
Frkcb. 

7 168 . - —Cucumbers In pots or boxes.—I should 
be glad If someone would kindly inform me If I oan grow 
Cucumbers well by planting them in large flower-pots or 
boxes. If so, ( am anxious to have some iu my green¬ 
house. I should also like to know what soil suite them 
beet, and wheu to plant and how to treat them ?—E. L. 
Wells. 

7169. — Lapagerla In a porch.—I have a vestibule or 
porch, three sides of which are glas* for a height of 8 feet. 
The roof is Blated. The aspect Is nearly due north, and the 
sun goes off it about nine o’clock in the morning. It is heated 
with hot water. Will a Ltpageria alba do well in this 
place if grown olose to the glass in order to give all the 
light possible ?—E. B. S. 

7170. — Treatment of Spires a palmata.—I have a 
plant of this Spiraea in a pot that has been in a cold pit 
with other Spirsas. It was brought into the greenhouse 
in January. It did not do any good last year, aod I fear 
it will not do so this year. The house is not forced, and the 
plant atands on the stage in It. How should It be treated 
to ensure success?— M. G. 

7171. —Hot-water apparatus heated by oil.— 
I am thinking of heating a small greenhouse (at present 
unsatisfactorily heated by a flu9) with a “ Ripplngllle’s ” 
Circulating Hot water Apparatus with oil burners, and 
should be much obliged if some of your readers would tell 
me whether the oil lamp thus uied will be harmful to 
plants?—G. 8., Bridgnorth. 

7172. —Azaleas after flowering.—Will someone 
please tell me the best treatment for greenhouse Azaleas 
after they have done blooming. Mine are in 6-lnoh pote, 
and are flowering fairly well. Will they need repotting ? 
Is either stable, spent past, Moss, coal or wood-ashes, 
soot, sand, or road sorapings, or a mixture of some of 
them suitable ?— Rosbmount. 

7173. — Glazing greenhouses. — Will someone 
kindly tell ms of some system of glasiag greenhouses 


besides the ordinary putty, or sprig, and simplex ? I be¬ 
lieve there is one method in whioh turnsorews are used 
to bind together two strips of a more durable metal than 
lead, holding the glass between them; but I do not know 
who the maker is.—R osrmount. 

7174. — Treatment of Todea euperba.— I have 
a large Fern here, Todea euperba, with a trunk almost a 
foot through. It is iu a 14-inoh pot. 1 keep it in a pit 
with hot-water pipes running round each side of it to keep 
out frost. Pelargoniums and other plants being kept in 
the pit. There is only a few fronds on the Todea, and 
they have become soorohed. Is this with the heat of the 
pipes ? I will feel obliged if anyone will give me a hint 
how to treat it, and if it ojuld be potted, ana the best soil ? 
—Rbadbr. 

7175. — Treatment of a Rose.— I shall be muoh 
obliged for information as to the treatment of a Rose, 
Blairi No. 2? It was planted last spring, and grew 
vigorously, but did not bloom. The shoots are about 
6 feet In height. To whit height does it grow? How 
long does it continue in bloom, and would It be suitable 
for planting against a house oa a trellis? East aspeot, 
but pretty well protected, and is Mdme. Plantier suitable 
as a companion ? I want plenty of bloom.—W. H. J. 


7176. — Constructing a gae-boller.— Would any 
reader of Gardening kindly give me particulars as to 
best construction of a small oopper gas boiler to heat 
12 feet of 2}-inch hot-water piping in a smell greenhouse, 

7 feet long and 6 feet broaa ? I do not want any make¬ 
shift, as I prefer a boiler with the best heating power 
attainable with a email consumption of gas.—M. G. 

7177. —Pruning Roses.—Some Rose-trees that I have, 
such as Madame Bjrerd, Celine Forestier, Etolle de Lyon, 
and others, made wood very freely last year, the new 
growth throwing out short shoots or spun of from 2 to 
6 luohes long. In pruning, what should be done with 
these spun, or rather with those that are left when the 
stem has been out back to the neoeesary point ?—R. T. 
Richardson. 

7178. —Average size of Hyacinth splkea.—I 
should, as a beginner, muoh like to know the average else 
of the spikes of these beautiful flowen. I grew two dozen 
bulbs this year, mainly La Franchise, and had at least one 
dozen plants with spikes of bloom 8 inohes long by 
8} inchee in diameter. Is this any approach to an exhibi¬ 
tion size ? I may add that the blooms are compaot and 
dense.— Amatbur. 

7179. —Universal Insecticide.— I should be glad to 
know of an effective universal inseotloide for the green¬ 
house, stove, and open air, or instruotions how to use 
sulphide of potassium, with proportions, Ao. ? Tobacco 
with me Is too exp9uslve. Is there any way of applying 
petroleum, naphthaline, or carbolic aold ? I am too far 
away to obtain any of the specifics advertised in Garden¬ 
ing.—Amatbur A. 

7180. — Raising Primrose seeds.—I have tried 
Primrose seeds from two of our best growers. Those from 
the first Arm never oame up at all; those from the seoond 
are, I believe, just beginning to put in an appearance, 
after about six weeks’ waiting. I strictly followed direc¬ 
tions given in sowing. Why should there be so muoh 
difficulty in raising iu a pin that whioh grows readily 
when eelf sown ?—A. J. B. 

7181. —Clematis to flower in August.—I am 
making a raised bed 1 foot high, 7 feet across, and raised 
again on the top of this one a bed 10 Inohes high and 8 feet 
aoross. I propose planting a Clematis to oover it. Will 
someone kindly recommend me the beet kind to grow 
on it to flower in August, or if I should have different 
varieties. The bed will be away from any other flowers, 
mostly surrounded by evergreen trees and shrubs.—J. S. 
Langworthy. 

7182. — Peas and galvanised Iron netting.— 
Would galvanised wire netting used instead of sticks for 
growing Peas upon be injurious to the growth of the 
Pea? If not, would it require netting upon each side of 
the row, or would one length of netting per row be suffi¬ 
cient 7 Information on this subject I doubt not will 
oblige many more of the readers of Gardening besides 
myeelf, who And it difficult to get the stiots for growing 
Peas whioh require such support.—J. S. 

7183. —A tenant's fixture.—I have a oorner iu my 
garden in whioh I wane to erect a greenhouse. Tnere is a 
brlok wall at the back and ends oa whioh the roof would 
rest. The front part would be built on a strong timber 
foundation; but instead of wood for the division between 
the foundation and the front lights (suoh as is generally used 
iu tenants’ fixtures), I thought of having brlok. Can any¬ 
one kindly inform me if suoh a structure would be con¬ 
sidered as a tenant’s fixture ?— Bury. 

7184. —Plants for an unheated greenhouse.— 
Will someone give a list of things suitable for growing in a 
small greenhouse where there is only the natural heat 
derived from the sun. What would be the best way to 
oommenoe ? I would like to know how to start with a few 
kinds of plants, oheap, and how to inorsase them so that 
after I got a start I would not need to buy anything. An 
Idea of the ooste of the various plants would oblige. 
Neighbourhood, Newoastle-on-Tyne.— Ignorantia. 

7185. - Vines growing with other plants.— Can 
I satisfactorily grow and fruit a Vine, say Blaok Ham¬ 
burgh, in a lean-to house faoiug west, 18 feet long, 9 feet 
high at back, and heated by a flue; tbe eaid house being 
intended primarily to be used for Tomatoes and Chrysan¬ 
themums, with pot Rose* in early summer, and a few other 
plants usually found in an amateur’s greenhouse ? The 
garden is suburban, in Cheshire. Is there any more suit¬ 
able variety of Vine than Blaok Hamburgh for my purpose ? 
—G. F. Nichollb. 

7183.—Temperature of a conservatory, &c.— 
1 should be muoh obliged if someone will tell me at what 
degree of temperature a conservatory should be main¬ 
tained, iu whioh there are Camellias, Azaleas, Hyacinths, 
dfco. It is very large and high, with fine specimens of Tree 
Ferns in the centre of it. The gardener lets it down to 
46 degs. in the middle of the day. Also, what degree of 
heat for a stove-house and hothoaee ? Is it right to leave 
the door of the Peaoh and Apricot-house open for several 
hours when there is 4 degs. of frost and a biting east wind ? 
—A. M. E. 

7187. — Treatment of Marechal Nlel Rosea.— 
Last year I obtained two dozen Marshal Niel Ross plants 
by means of outtlogs and layers. They did exceedingly 
well, one whioh I plaoed outside during the summer 
making 6 feet of strong wood. Ac the approach of frost 
I moved them into my greenhouse, intending to shift 
them to a oold house before forolng began ; but forgot to 
do so. They started into growth, and then I was afraid to 
move them. They are now iu flower; but the new growth 
Is very weakly, and I fear their being permanently injured. 
Please prescribe ?— Cantab. 

7188. —Plante on a greenhouse wall.—I am 
having a greenhouse built 12 feet by 10 feet, aspeot south. 
It is in an angle of the house, two sides of it being wall, 
and the other side a doorway by whioh to enter from the 
house. I do not want to have wooden benches in it, but 
ehonld be glad of suggestions how to form pookete on the 
walls in whioh to sink the pots. Would Cork be suitable ; 
or, if not, what would be beat ? 1 am unable to get brlok 
burrs. 1 have another greenhouse in whioh to grow on 
the plants, and want to treat the first-mentioned house as 
a conservatory, as it is near the dwelling-house, and 1 should 
like to oover entirely the walls at the ride with plants, ho. 
Aov suggestions ana Ideas would be muoh appreciated by 
-Snowdrop. 
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7189. — Tropeeolum azureum.—This with me pro¬ 
duces many shoots about six or eight inches long, with 
numerous flower-buds; then Its leaves begin to turn 
yellow, the buds to fall, and last season several plants 
departed this life. 1 give it rich and light soil (decayed 
Chestnut leaves and send), in which T. tricolor and other 
kinds succeed well. I have tried keeping it dryish, and 
also watering freelv, also liquid-manure; but result is 
the same. Uv>e given it heat, and kept it cool. Drain¬ 
age is good. What is the cause?— Amatscr B. 

7190. — Plants to cover an exposed house.— 
Will someone kindly tell me how best to cover the bare 
walls of an exposed house? The house is unfortunately 
unprotected by trees or other houses; it gets plenty of sun¬ 
shine, buc too much wind. There are two well-grown 
Oloire de Dijon Roses on part of the south wail, a good 
many varieties of Iw round the base, that do not seem to 
progress very rapidly, and the house in consequence looks 
terribly bare. I have had boxes made for the wiodows in 
which I intend to plant Irish Ivy and place them in the 
bedroom windows and train upwards, in the hope of 
covering the upper part, whilst the Ivy from the base¬ 
ment is growing up to meet that in the boxes. Is this 
plan likely to succeed, and what other hardy, evergreen 
and otherwise, oreepers can be reoommended to cover and 
beautify the walls of this house ?— Ignoramus. 

7191. —Treatment of Vines.— Last year I ran up a 
number of new rods on my Vines, bat owing to the coldness 
of the season the wood did not seem to ripen properly. I 
was, therefore, advised to leave the old r xls for another 
year and to grow both together. This 1 did. The Vines 
are now in strong growth, and I find that while, with 
two or three exceptions, there are scarcely any bunches of 
fruit on the old rods, there are a fair number of exceed¬ 
ingly fine bunshas on the new ones. Should 1 now out 
out the old rods, or is it too late ? In any oase, please toll 
ms how to treat shoots, whish persistently throw out ten¬ 
drils instead of bunches. Should (her be out right away, 
even if this almost denudes the rod, or should they be 
piaohed book only ? In the former case, if the rod !b to 
serve another year, will not a possibly strong base bud be 
destroyed too ? I have never seen any allusion to these 
bunohless shoots. Plea*e tell me, also, what is oonsidered 
a fair crop of fruit per Vine ? -Cantab. 

7192 — Vines and Tomatoes.— I have just erected 
a span-roof house, 15 feet long by 10 feet wide and 9 feet 
6 inches high ; the end faces south end south-east; it is 
sheltered ou the north and north-east by the dwelling- 
house. In this 1 have planted four Vino—viz., two Black 
Hamburgh and two Blaok Alioante (inside). In the first 
place (before planting) I had all the sod taken out S feet 
deep, or 1 foot below the foundation at the bottom; I filled! 
in with brickbats, stones, Ac.; on this 1 put a layer of sods 
taken from the roadside (upside down) I then filled the 
rest in with road-sidings (not sorapings), rotten manure, 
lime rubbish, stones, and burnt eartn. I planted the Vines 
3 feet 3 inches apart on the last side of place—on this side 
alone it is heated—in doing so I took all the earth from 
the Vine roots and spread them well out, and also took a 
brick out opposite the roots to allow them to run outside. 
On the other side of this house I should like to grow 
Tomatoes In 12-inoh pots. Will someone kindly advise me 
what to do, as I have recently heard that Tomatoes will 
not do well with Vines ? I should like to know, also, if I 
have made my border good enough for the Vines, and the 
distanoe I ought to have the Vines from the roof to pre¬ 
vent their being scorched by the son ? Also the same 
with the Tomatoes, and which would be ths best sort of 
the letter to grow?— A Subjcribkr. 

7193.— Planting' vines.— I have recently erected a 
large vinery 140 feet long. Now comes the question of how 
I should plant my Vines? I had just decided to plant 
them inside the house luthe usual way, when a neighbour, 
whoto vinery 1 visited, and who has also recently built 
his, has completely upset all my calculations by showing 
me his Vines planted “all through the interior of the 
house,"and at a distance of 4 feet apart eacn way. Now, 
my vinery is a lean-to one, and my neighbour's Is a fine 
double span house. But still, what is good for his Vines 
must, in proportion, suit mine ; the only difference being 
in the height of the glass. His house contains nineteen 
Vines in each row—the house being 80 feet long, and he 
has six of these Vines—so that he has 19 by 0 Vines, equal 
114 Vines! My house Is 140 feet by 14 feet, and has a 
height of 10 feet to the ridge; and I ought to get some¬ 
thing like 100 Vines into it, if I plant them in this way I 
am very much impressed by this system, as it is the out- 
of-door system, which I have seen used in oar Australian 
colonies, and no doubt is also common in other countries. 
The Vines will be trained straight up to the roof, and I 
can get two rows which will have, my, an average of 8 feet 
to 9 feet to run up—the other two rows would, of course, 
be of much less height—so they may either be trained up¬ 
right, or else may be trained horizontally, like an espalier 
l ear-tree. Can any of your correspondents kindly give 
me any experience of this way of planting Vines? I am in 
favour of it myself.—M. D. 


To the following queries briej editorial replies 
are given ; hut readers are invited to give further 
annoers should they he able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

7194. — Unhealthy Ferns (C. W. IK.;.—It is difficult 
to give at this distance a definite answer to your question ; 
but Hmagine the drainage of your Ferns is out of order. 

7195. — Ferns not thriving (A.. W .).—Your question 
is too difficult to answer without more details. See that 
tbs drainage is all right, and that no fumes of smoke or 
sulphur get into the house.—J. J. 

7198.— The Umbrella Palm (Kentia Canterburyana) 
(Kentia ).—'This is an exceedingly handsome plant, and 
like the majority of the Kentias, belong to Lord Howe’s 
Islands, which lay between Australia and New Zealand, 
and from the low temperature of their native homes, com. 
bined with their beauty, have beoome the most popular* 
and useful Palms grown in this country. The kind you 
have Is somewhat slower growing than many of them. Be 
careful not to get it into a large pot sooner than necessary, 
or it will not be so well adapted for indoor decoration. 
Drain well, and let it have a copious supply of water. Feed 
it well on the surface with oow-manure,—M. B. 


7197.— Myatlcldum flllcarle (Pturon).— This is an 
Orchid from 8oath Africa, and requires heat and moisture. 
It thrives best on a block, and is very similar to a small 
Angrnoum. Your Orchid flower is very difficult to make 
out, being smashed flat and smothered with ootton wool, 
and the sketch does not help much. Undoubtedly it is an 
Onoidium; propable a form of O. luridum.—M. B. 

7198— Orchids for a window (Bee Orchid ).— 
Have a zinc tray made to fit your window, to avoid 
storms In the house; in ib keep some water, and obtain 
some of the Mexican Leilas, such as L. anceps.albida, and 
tumualis. These should be upon blooks, or in baskets. 
They are just now passing out of flower, and if you suooeed 
with them they will flower again next year.—M. B. 

7199.—Oncidlum varlcosam (Novice). — This 
Orchid thrives best in a low temperature, but your condi¬ 
tions appear to be exceedingly low, and I expeob your 
plant has not flowered through having been starved. If 
your plant is any size, I would advise you to pot it In some 
rough peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss, always bearing in 
mind my advice to drain the pot thoroughly.—M. B. 

7200 — Soil for Roses (E. P.).— The beat soli for 
Roses is a rather heavy loamy one, and it should be well 
drained. Where the natural soil of ths neighbourhood is 
unsuitable for Rose growing, then they must be planted in 
made up bads of good loamy soil. If you have any neigh¬ 
bour who grows Roies well, pay him a visit and take 
oounHel together on the matter. Practical experience of 
a locality is of great importance. 

7201.—Shading for a conservatory (J. Clarke).— 
Do not paint the glass over with permanent shading 
material, it is a very bad plan indeed. In a general sense 
nothing is better for the purpose than thin scrim canvas 
outside-blinds, made to roll up or down. Any intelligent 
local oarpenter will make the roller and fix the blinds. If 
these oan bo arranged so that they will roll up under a 
protectlng-board, so much the better. The chief thing Is 
to keep the oanvas well aired. 

7 292.— Propagating Plumbago capons Is (Plum¬ 
bago ).— 1 This Plumbago strikes readily from outtings made 
of the young shoots taken off in spring, when 4 inches or 
5 inches long ; these will be forthcoming from plants that 
have been cut baok early, and if they have a heel of old 
wood attached all the better. Put them singly in little 
pots filled with loam and sand, the surface all sand; keep 
under a bell-glass, or in a propagating frame, moist, and 
shaded in a moderate heat (bottom heat is not essential); 
they will soon root, after which inure them to the full air 
of the house. 

7203—Chrysanthemum cuttings flagging 
(Pandanus). —A shelf in a greenhouse is a very bad place 
for newly put in Chrysanthemum cuttings, and there they 
would be sure to flag. If a slightly warm aad rather dose 
frame is not available, then cover a portion of the stage in 
the greenhouse with a few slates, and on these place some 
Coooa-nut-tibre. Stand the plants on this and oover them 
over with a hand-light. Do not allow the soil in the pots 
to become dry, and the cuttings will soon strike root if not 
already too much dried up by being placed on the shelf. 

7204. —Orchids in a Wardian case (W. J. P.).— 
Yes, you oould grow many Orchids in a Wardian oase, and 
I wonder amateurs do not try them in this way to a larger 
extent than they do. Try any of the Odontoglossums, 
Masdevallias, Onoidinm oacullatum, O. phalssnopsis, Ada 
aurantiaca, Epidendrum vitellinum, and there are many 
other kinds which I have named in these pages during the 
past year which are suitable. 1 will make a point for the 
future of adding the suitability for Wardian cases of any 
plants 1 treat) upon. If your Cattleya citrina is doing well 
on Cork let it remain.—M. B. 

7205. — insects on Myrtle leaves and green-fly 
(A. B. P.).— The Myrtle leaves are infested with “ brown 
soals.” The plant should be thoroughly and frequently 
washed with soapy-water and Tobaooo-juice, applied by a 
syringe. If the eoale is dislodged from Its holding by a 
piece of pointed stiok it will the more readily be washed 
off. The plant should be laid on its side when washing 
it, to prevent the mixture reaching the roots. Green-fly Is 
best destroyed by freqaent gentle fumigations with 
Tobacco or Tobacco-rag. In doing this be careful not to 
allow the material to flame, or the plant-leaves will be 
burnt. 

7208. — Growing Orchids In a greenhouse 
( W. S. F.). —This correspondent says: “ The temperature of 
my greenhouse ranges from 65 degs. to 70 degs. during 
the day, 55 deg*, at night, and what Orchids oan I grow in 
it?” Well, now, with all clue respect to “ W. S. F.,” does 
he think that old “Matt.” is a clairvoyant, for really there 
is no clue to guide anyone. “ W. S. F.” has sent a flower 
of Oypripedium insigne, and wants the names of a few 
companions for it; but even this is no guide, because this 
kind of 81ipper Orohid thrives under such different con¬ 
ditions that one oannot advise with any degree of certainty. 
I think “ W. 8. F.” had better give me more details, when 
I will gladly accede to his request I think you have 
rather too great a difference in your day and uight tem¬ 
perature.—M. B. 

7207.— Boronia megastlgma (//. E., Little Heath). 
—This plant is a member of a very handsome family of the 
Rue Worts, and although it poseemes no beauty, it yields 
the most delicious odour of any greenhouse plant in culti¬ 
vation, and deserves to be largely grown. Cuttings of the 
half-ripened wood placed under a bell-glass will root if 
carefully treated, but I apprehend this is a bran oh of the 
propagator’s art which you have neither the time, con¬ 
venience, or knowledge to achieve, and I would advise 
you to buy young plants if you require more. The old 
plant will live all right if oarefully treated ; it should not 
be over-potted ; indeed, I have had it stand in the same 
pot for several years, and flourish well. The tops of the 
shoots should be pinched out soon, in order to induce it 
to branch when it starts into growth.— J. Jarvis. 

T20S.—Treatment of various Orchids (B A’.;.— 
You have been keeping vour Oocidiums too hot, and by 
their shrivelling I should also think too dry, and now as 
a ours you propose moving them into what should be the 
coldest house you have. I would reduce the temperature 
slightly and give them more water, both to the roots and 
in the atmosphere. If you want more plants of C clogyne 
oristata, certainly divide the ones you have; but this 
speoies frequently blooms badly the first season after 
division. If you do not wish to increase your number of 
plants repot them, and now is a good time to do it. Your 


temperature is far too high for Odontogloasum grande and 
Onoidium oandldum. Yes, now Js a good time for repot¬ 
ting your Orchids, and yours fs the right material for the 
majority of the kinds. Your Orohid flower may be a 
Pilumna, or it may be a Brassavola I wish you would 
send me a description of the plant, then I oan decide ; aad 
I wish all flowers sent me to name were dried flat, and not 
rolled up carelessly.—M. B. 

7209. — Cvpnpcdlum vaxlllarlum (Richmond 
Yorks ).—Tills enquirer asks how my friend’s baby of this 
name Is progressing, as he has Just lost one, and adcs if it 
is difficult to manage. I oannot report on the Dulwich 
baby, not having been in the neighbourhood lately, but I 
have heard, with much regret, that this energetic amateur 
has been, and still is, seriously ill, or I would ask him to 
give us his experience. It is a rare plant still, and in con¬ 
sequence expensive, so that amateurs, in order to get a 
plant that comes within the limits of their expenditure, 
usually invest in a very small plant, and this plant, 
perhaps, has been only reoently divided and not estab¬ 
lished. Under suah conditions I reasonably consider it ie 
difficult to manage. Under ordinary circumstances, how¬ 
ever, considering one of its parents is somewhat delicate, 
it is not so. It is a beautiful flower, the result of a oraee 
between Falrieanum and barbatum; the leaves are 
slightly teasel a ted, and the flowers partake in a marked 
degree of the oombined beauties of its parents. It enjoys 
strong heat and moisture, and if “ Richmond” oannot 
command this I fear he will find it difficult to manage. 
More gbout other Slipper Orchids at a future time.—M. B. 


names of plants and fruits. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardukdio Ilmts- 
tratid, 37, Southamptonstrect, Strand, London, W.C. 

Naming planes.— Persons toko wish plants to bo 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with flowers, and , v possible, fruits, or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are sent. Wo 
do not undertake to name varieties of floristst flowers, such 
as Roses, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums , 
Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by a 
specialist who has ths means of comparison at hand. 

Names of plants.— M. (?.— Llbonla floribunda.- 

H. S.—A shoot of the common Virginian Creeper, not a 

Clematis.- C. H. J?.—Probably Oonolobus oeroliaeneU; 

but it is Impossible to tell aoeurately from a desoriptioti 

only. - Bucks.— 1, 8end fertile frond ; 8, Adiantum 

Oapillus - Veneris ; 3, Asplenium viride ; 4, Uieohnuoa 

braslliense. - Chumbo. — 1, Juniper us ohlneusis 

8, Thujopeis dolabrata; 3, Cupreesus Lawsonlana var. 
In sending Conifers to name, one-bearing shoots should 

always, if possible, be selected. - Lover of Flowers .— It 

is impossible to name a plant accurately from a description 
only; send a flowering shoot of it. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that tee eonnet under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name, and address of sender. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go 
to press some time before the date of publication , their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the Arst number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

M. Scott, R Mann, S. Josephs, and others—The 

Index to Gardkmnu, Vol. X , is just ready.- W. S.— 

We do not know of any book that would suit. There to 
a note on the culture of Aurioulaa in this iasae of Gar- 

dbnino, page S3.- Enquirer. —It would be the best plan 

to advertise in Farm and Home, published at this office. 

- Mrs. Neville Pyne.—kpoVy to Messrs. H. Can cell h 

Sons, Swanley, Kent.- C. Rawlings.— Apply to one of 

the seedsmen who advertise in this paper.- T. B. J. —In 

a oase of apparent defamation of character, it would be 

best to consult a solicitor.- South Devon. —The two 

Conifers named would be much better raised from seed 

instead of outtings.- James Grundy Border.— Plant the 

Vines in aa outside border.- A. E. F.— Barbldge’s 

“ Domestic Floriculture,” post tree from this offioe tor 8s. 

-ST. W. Kenley.— Barron’s “Vines and Vine Culture," 

post free from this office for 6s. 6d.- Angia.— It would 

be the best plan to oonsult the advertising columns of. or 
advertise in. Farm and Homs, published at this office. 

- Vine. —Apply to Messrs. Brother os and Morris, 67 and 

68, Oheapeide, London, E.C-C. ff. A.—Consult some 

of the annual published weather tables. There are some 

in “ Whittaker’s Almanao.”- Enquirer.—Apply to any 

reliable seedsman. 


Catalogues received.— New and Choice Chrysan¬ 
themums. John Laing * Sons, The Nurseries, Forest- 

hill, London, 8.E.- Agricultural Seeds. Toogood and 

Finlayaon, Roval Seed Establishment, Southampton.- 

Agricultural Seeds and Manures. Hogg and Wood, Mar- 

ket-plaoe, Coldstream, N B.- Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 

Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, dc. .1. R. Pe arson & Sons, 

Chllwell Nurseries, Nottingham- Agricultural Seeds. 

Doble and Mason, 69, Dean agate, and 22, Oak-street, 
Manchester. Farm Scedt .—Harrison 4 Sons, Leicester. 

Book received. — Carter's Practic%l Gardener. 
James Carter 4 Oo., 237 and 238, High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 


Two.— Destroying the codlln moth.— The only 
feasible way to destroy this pest is to pick up all Apples 
attacked by the maggot as soon as they fall to the ground, 
and also to pick them from the trees before they do fall. 
Ths bole and smaller stems of the trees should also be 
kept free from loose bark.—J. D. E. 

Our readers will kindly remember that ws are glad ts 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo- 
graphs of plants or garden scenes, m pe s fatty of gardens eg 
a picturesque dmra a te r. 
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POULTRY AND BABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

7210. — Pip In chickens.—Would “ Doulting ” kindly 
tell me what “pip”in ohiokens comes from, and is there any 
cure ? 1 have some chickens a month old with a rearing 
mother, and eome are very bad with it. I Reop them very 
clean, and give them Oatmeal, Spratt’s food, and a Potato 
to peck at oooasionally ; milk to drink.—L. F. B. 

7211. — Pood for fowls, &C.—I am quite a beginner 
in keeping fowls, and 1 have to keep tnem in a run of 
12 feet by SO feet. What ie the be»t kind of fool to give 
them 7 At present 1 am giving them Spratt’e meal and 
Barley. I have a good pair of golden penoilled Ham- 
burghs : but as I wish to have a good supply of eggs, and 
have to get more hens, should 1 get the same kind, or 
would another breed bo better, and if so, whioh ? Would 
the one cock, G. P. Hamburgh, do for 11 to IS hens, and 
if not, what Kind should I get ?—Anouo Indian. 

7212. —Keeping rabbits.—Being desirous of keeping 
a few rabbits, and not knowing muoh about them, I shall 
be greatly obliged if someone will kindly give me ail the 
information he can about same- viz., what are the best 
for breeding ? What age should they be parted ? Wiptt 
ia the best food to give them, and what quantity, and how 
often ?-J. W. R. 

REPLIES. 

6942.—Points in a Oreve-CcBur fowl- 
—I think I cannot do better than give “A 
Jersey man ” the standard of excellence for the 
Cr6ve-Co;ur breed as issued by the Poultry Club 
a year or two back. The general characteristics 
of the cock are as follows Crest: Large, 
inclining backwards, so as to show comb. Head : 
Erect and stately. Comb : Even, two-horned, 
V-sbaped, not curved, and free from branches 
or tynea, moderate size, standing well np against 
the crest. Eye : Full and bright. Deaf ears : 
Small, well covered with muffling. Face: Well 
muffled. WatbleB : Long and pendulous. Muff- 
lings : Very fall and deep. Beak : Strong, 
ana well carved. Neok: Rather long and 
graceful. Hackle : Fall. Breast: Broad, fall, 
and lengthy. Back Broad, long, and flat. 
Body: Square and large. Wings : Fairly 
large, moderately tacked np. Tail: Very full, 
ana carried moderately high; large sickles. 
Thighs : Short and well-covered with feathers. 
Legs: Shanks short; toes straight and long. 
Carriage : Bold anil elegant. Hen—Eye, deaf 
ears, and muffling : Same as cock. Crest: Large, 
compact, and globular. Head : Well set on, 
rather large. Comb: Two-horned, as in cock, 
but very small and neat. Wattles : Moderate 
length and rounded. Neck : Medium length, 
hackle full. Breast: Deep, lengthy, prominent, 
and full. Body : Square and well-developed. 
Back : Flat and broad. Wings : Rather large, 
and moderately tucked up. Tail: Broad and 
full. Thighs: Short.. Legs: Short; toes 
straight. Carriage : Lively and bold. Points 
of colour, cock or hen—Comb : Bright coral red. 
Face, wattles, and earlobe: Red. Eye : Bright- 
red. Legs : Black or slaty-bine. Plumage : 
Very lustrous greenish black. No other colour 
admissible, except a few white feathers in crest 
of adults. From the scale of points published 
with the standard, it would appear that the 
shape of the comb, a deficiency of crest and 
muffling, and a want of size are the three 
principal defects to guard against in the cook. 
On the part of the hen a bad comb is not so 
muoh objected to ; but the orest, muff, and 
size are even more important points than in the 
cock. Any bird which was deformed in any 
way, or possessed any coloured feathers, would 
stand a poor chance at a good exhibition, how¬ 
ever perfect he may be in other respects. As 
already stated, a few white feathers in the crests 
of adult fowls are allowable, but the fewer of 
these the better, as it is a blemish. “ A 
Jeraeyman ” can obtain particulars of the Crcve- 
Coeur breed in almost any work which treats of 
poultry. I advise him, however, to select a j 
publication which gives good illustrations of the j 
several breeds, as it is much easier to recognise 
the points of a good bird, after seeing the sketch 
of one which has taken high rank at shows. It 
would be possible to procure the monthly parts 
containing the plates and letter-press for the 
same amount as would be charged for the lowest- 
priced work. Briefly described, the Creve-Co?ur 
is a pure-blaok fowl, belonging to the non-sitting 
breeds, a good layer of large white eggs, and a 
very useful table-bird. Being a native of France 
it is not so well adapted for exposed situations 
as many breeds, but in suitable places is cer¬ 
tainly a paying fowl.—D oulting. 

7026.—Dorking fowls for exhibition. 

—“ A. P.” does not say which variety of Dork¬ 
ings is meant—coloured, or dark, silverrgrey, or 
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tended. The general characteristics of this 
breed are as follows : Beak — stout; comb 
—either single or rose. If single—upright, 
thick, well and firmly set on the head, deeply 
and evenly Berrated, and free from sprigs at the 
side; outline—semicircular from beak to back 
of the head; texture—fine. If rose—moderate 
in size, firmly set on head, evenly spiked, square 
in front, with no hollow in centre, and a good 
spike at back. Head—large ; eye—full and 
bright; wattles—long and pendulous ; neck— 
thick, rather short, with full hackle; breast- 
full and prominent, with long and perfectly 
straight breast-bone ; body—large and square ; 
back—broad, rather long, flu at shoulders, 
narrowing slightly towards the stem ; wings— 
large, and carried well up ; tail—large and flow 
ing, carried moderately high, but not in squirrel 
fashion; sickle-feathers—long, broad, and well 
arched; tail-coverts—large and full; thighs— 
thick and stout, so set on that they are covered 
by the plumage ; legs—short and strong, with 
the spurs set inside; feet—large and broad, with 
five toes, the fifth turning upwards, and 
distinctly separated from the fourth, the rest 
straight and well spread out; general shape and 
carriage—massive and square shape, with proud 
and bold carriage. The foregoing refers to the 
cock, but much of it is applicable to the hen, 
allowing for the usual sexual differences. The 
hen’s comb, if single, falls to oue side of the 
head ; her wattles should be of moderate size 
and neatly rounded ; her head, though large, 
must not be coarse ; the eye should be full and 
of soft expression; the neck of moderate length ; 
the body deep, and the tail broad and full.— 
Doulting. 

7135.—Fowls laying eggs without shells.— 
“ An Enquirer ” is feeding a little too highly, and should 
reduo* the supply of Indian Oorn. He may also with 
advantage throw plenty of mortar rubbish into €he fowl 
pen. Soft eggs are usually due to the lack of shell-forming 
material, and this oan be avoided by ining burnt oyster 
shells or lime rubbish. Something of this kind ought 
always to be forthcoming where the fowls are oooflned.— 
Doultino. 

6017.— Dissolving gutta-percha.—Do not waste 
your time m doing this; it will last for no time. Cut out 
the bad parts of the india-rubber hose and Join up with 
about 3 inch (in length) brass tubes, wired tightly at eaoh 
end. If deoomposed, it will pay better to buy new hose.— 
India-rubber. 

7061.— Hops for pots and f r an 
arbour. —In answer to “A. G. W.,” I may 
say I live in a Hop-growing district, bat have 
not seen Hops in pots. They would live and 
grow in 24 sized pots, bat would probably run 
up too high indoors, as they are strong and 
quiok growers. They will flourish anywhere, 
especially with generous treatment. They grow 
like Runner Beans, but much stronger and 
quicker—in fact, they are, in this respect, the 
quickest plants I know of. They are increased 
from roots, and last for generations, and get 
stronger every year. They fruit sometimes the 
first year, if they are very healthy. Pillows 
are made of them, when dry, for invalids. To 
form an arbour you should make it just the size 
and shape you want it, and plant the roots along 
the outside to cover it quickly, about 1 foot 
apart, or as muoh closer as you like. I know 
many Hop-arbours like the engraving in Gar¬ 
dening, page 631, Vol. X. A south-west 
aspect would suit the Hop well.— Kentish 
Man. 

6959. — Cats in gardens. — Verily the 

S uBsies are an intolerable nuisance in our gar- 
en8, but I fail to discover the efficacy or even 
practicability of the stratagems suggested in 
Gardening of March 2nd, page 8, to baulk the 
incursions of the “ meow-meow ” tribe. In pur¬ 
port and effeot they appear to me a divergence 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. “ Taurus ” 
advocates syringing the invaders with dilated 
paraffin. Well, I remember in “ the days when 
I first wore a bib” hearing something about 
putting a pinch of salt on the sparrows’ tailp. 
This appears to me strikingly analagons, for it 
is next to impossible to lie in ambush for a 
“ tabby” behind an open fence, or await the 
noiseless footfall of ‘ ‘ tortoise-shell ” over a close 
or brick wall, with any certainty of strategic 
action; and supposing you were successful in 
baptising a '‘dear creature” with the diluted oil, 
there is surely nothing very edifying or effectual 
in witnessing the feline “stomach-pump ” set in 
motion in some neighbour’s garden, as “Taurus” 
in his suggestion intimates. Love for the bur¬ 


lesque aMo-pervades “ Perfcy Fox Altfn’fl ’’ com¬ 
munication in Gardening, March 2nd, page 8, 
but save me from bird-limed cats rolling amongst 
my little stock of plants. The fox terrier is very 
good “on guard,“and would keepoff the boarders 
in the daytime, but “what price” at night when the 
“ gentlemen pussies ” rehearse in concert “Come 
into the garden, Maud,” and “ The moon is out 
to night, love”? Little bow-bow would forget 
all his good behaviour then, I think. Now the 
feline community have played ducks and drakes 
with my garden and frame, but I have stopped 
their gambols. Very simple, effective, inex¬ 
pensive, and I won’t charge anything for the 
advice. Here it is. A doable row of thin 
twine, stretched from n&il to nail a few inches 
from the top of the palings round the entire 
garden, and you have a preventive which will 
perplex the oldest tom’s ingenuity. They will 
jump up from adjacent gardens, and poised on 
the palings survey the tightened lines (wire is 
nob so successful). Then one paw is slipped down 
behind the twine as a preliminary feeler, which 
brings the physiognomy into contact with the 
trap. Very cautiously they retrace their posi¬ 
tion, and nine times out of ten return to where 
they came from ; if perchance they make a bold 
effort and try the jump, they describe a beauti¬ 
ful series of “ Catherine wheels ” worthy of any 
acrobat’s notice. You then have them at your 
mercy, and thus can penper away at them with 
whatever missiles you choose, for they will find 
it a hazardous undertaking to avoid entangle¬ 
ment wherever they run to get out of your gar¬ 
den. This contrivance is so simple that it may 
be thought insignificant. Well, all I can say is 
“ Try it.” You will soon find the visits from the 
“ pussyiteB ” few and far between.— Albert 
George Hull, ForeM - yate , Emex . 

KELWAUSON, 

Langport, Somerset. 

NOW IS THE~TiME TO PLANT 

GLADIOLI • • • • of whioh we grow 20 acres. 

PEONIES. & .. 

PYRETHRUMS 3 „ 

DELPHINIUMS » 3 » 

CAILLAR0IAS « 2 » 

The largest Collections in the world, and for whicb the 
higaest awards of the Royal Horticultural and the Royal 
Botanic Societies of London have boon awarded. 

See our Manual for 1889, Gratis and Post Free. 

SHILLING'S SEE0S ARE THE BEST. 

TWOPENCE per PACKET.—Choice Flower 

1 Seeds: Primula, Cineraria, Calceolaria, Begonia. Cycla¬ 
men, Gloxinia. Petunia. Lobelia, Pyrethrum, Heliotrope, 
Niootiena affinis. Carnation, Pansy. Auricula, Ferns, Single 
and Double Dahlia, Mignonette, Sweet Peas, Balsam, Holly¬ 
hock. Polyanthus, Edelweiss, Salvias, Asters, Verbena, Stocks, 
Pelargonium, Mimulus, Polyanthus, Musk, ha. Hundreds 
testimonials. 

One shilling's worth and over post free. 

THE “HALF-CROWN” COLLECTION OF 

-L VEGETABLE SEEDS is a marvel of economy. It con¬ 
tains 21 choice varieties, including Peas, Beans, Carrot, Onion, 
Lettuce, Cauliflower, ha., ka. Purchasers will be delighted 
at the quality and quantity of seeds contained in this popular 
Collection. Carriage free, 2s. 6d. 

XTO MORE FAILURES IN GARDENING. 

Is —The “ Amateurs' Garden Guide ” tells how to manage 
Vegetable and Flower Garden. How and when to sow all 
kinds of seeds, ka. Customers are simply delighted. Contains 
64 pages and 100 engravings. Not a Catalogue. Poet f roe, 7d. 
C. SHILLIN 4, Seeds man, Win ch fi eld. H ants. _ 

WILSON JUNIOR AMERICAN BLACK- 

TV BERRY.—This is without doubt the largest, finest, 
and most prolific variety in cultivation; produces quantities 
of very large glossy black fruit of most delicious flavour. 
Strong plants, 3s 6d. dozen; six, Is. 10d-, carriage free. 
Plant n ow.-O. SHILLING. Nurseryman. Winchfie id. Hantr. 

TOMATO OUTDOOR KING.—This variety 

-L is the hardiest and best sort for growing in the open air. 
Produces quantities of large-sized fruit, colour bright-red. A 
prize of ten shillings given for beBt six. Packet of seed with 
full partinulare, post free, 7d.—C. SHILLING, Seedsman, 
Winchfiold, Hants. _____ 

fkUTDOOR CUCUMBER.—The best sort in 

V/ cultivation is the Incomparable Ridge, which produces 
in the open ground abundance of fruit from 18 to 22 inches 
long. Prize of ten shilling! offered for best specimens. 
Tweutv-four seeds, 7d., post free, with full particulars —C. 
SHILLING. Seedsman, Winch field, Hants._ 


BEST ROSES at Lowest Prices—Choicest Roses 
D i n cultivation, 6s. do*.; 21 k. 100. Strong and well grown 
H.P.'s.Teas, to., 9a do*.: 45e. 100 — BOOTHBY. Louth. Lines. 

PICHARD SMITH k CO. beg to announce 

A that they are constantly receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will be happy to 
supply any lady or gentleman with particulars, to.—8k. Jobe « 
Nurseries, Woroester. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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ROSES. ROSES. ROSES. 

40,000 Bomb. Why ahould you be wHhoat the Qaeen of 
Flo wen ? Fragrant,lovely, end hardy. We offer them at very 
low prioes-vix., 12 for 6e.. IS for Hi., 60 for 21a, 100 for 40a 
All strong, healthy, well rooted, and not fed up for exhibition. 
6 lovely Mom Roses, 3a 6 fine, quick-climbing Rosea, 2s. (ML 
10,000 Tea and Noisette Rosea In pots, at 15a per doa, £5 per 
100; also Tea Climbers, the best greenhouse varieties, shoots 
6 to 10 feet long, 2s. 6cL, 3a fid., and 6s eaoh. Send for Cata¬ 
logue of all the best sorts before yen try elsewhere. The 
hardiest Roses grown. 

WM. OLIBRAN A SON. The Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham; 
__10 and 12, Market-street, Manchester._ 



B. S. WILLIAMS 1 

IMPROVED 

MUSHROOM SPAWN. 

For Out and Indoor Culture. 
Per bushel of 14 cakes, 5s. 

Per cake. 6d. 

Per cake, free by parcel post, la 

Victoria and Paradis* 
nurseries. 

Upper Holloway, London, N. 


8KAKALE. 

PLANT NOW.—Good Strong Prepared Sets 
of the Oovent Garden variety, to produce fine crowns for 
forcing next winter Printed Cultural Directions with each 
order. 2a fid. per 110, free.—B. FIELDER, Stands' a Elm, 
Cheltenham. __ 

LOOK HERE! 

Don’t Miss this Ohanoel 

pEGONIAS BY THE BUSHEL.—Having a 

■D very Urge quantity of this superb-flowering tuberous- 
rooted Begonia, 1 will send to every one 

6 FINE BEGONIA BULBS GRATIS, 

providing the amount of their order is Se. and upwards, 
and is rent within the next fortnight from this date. Out this 
out and send with order See my Plant and Seed List. 

B. W. KNIGHT. Florist, BATTLE. 


1 finn SORTS OF PRIZE QUALITY SEEDS 

IfUULI u id. nod 3d. packets. See our new Catalogue, 
gratis and poet free.—FRANCIS k SON, Le ytonst o na 

{SEED POTATOES FOR SALK.—Hooper’* 

O Paragon, the finest ner variety in cultivation.—Apply 
G. E. RATOLIFFE, SolihulL__ 


TRUE OLD CRIMSON CLOVE, 3, Is. 3d. ; 

A 6, 2«. Old Pink Clove, soaree. deliciously fragrant, same 
price.—J. OORNH ILL , Byfleet, Surrey. 


DED JAPAN ANEMONE, fineitand brightest 

J-w of autumn flowers, 3. la 3d. Cape Hyacinth, nobis 
hardy bulbs, 4. la-J. CORNHILL, Byfleet, Surrey. 


pVKRLASTING PEA.—Two good blooming 
■Ll roots, la 3d- Scarlet Carnation Grenadin, 12, la fid.—J. 
OORNHILL. Byfleet. Surrey. 


S IGH COLOURED PRIMROSES. — Dean’s 

splendid Hybrids, finest in the Kingdom, 25,1a fid.; 50, 
2a fid. Good blooming plants, 12, 2s. Fancy Columbines, 
12, 2a -J. OORNHILL. Byfleet, Surrey. 


T ILY OF VALLEY, fine imported damps, 
■Ll gd. eaoh; genuine Berlin crowna 5s. 100; Gladioli 
brenohleyensis, large roots, 4a 100: extra large, fin 100; 
Finest mixed Hybrids. 2a dosen. 12a 100; Colville! alba, 
the Bride, la dozen. Tuberoaea African or American Pearl 
immense roots.2a fid. dozen. Write for Catalogue, poet free, 
ooutains a List of 3) choice varieties of lilies. Orders of 
2a fid. snd upwards carriage paid.—E. ROBINSON. 82, 
8hafteabary-road. Horna*y-rise, London._ 


r \. 6d. GARDEN SEEDS. Is. 0d.— New, 

genuine, and Will tested. On reoe'pt of Postal Order, 
la fid., or 20 stamps, we will send free to any address l oa each 
of Wheeler’s Imperial Cabbage, any kind of Carrot, Hollow 
Crown Parsnip, and White Spanish Onion. 4 ounce eaoh of 
Savoy, Radish, Early Turnip, and Brocoili (early and late), 1 
packet each of Lettuce, Marrow. Cucumber, and 6 packets 
ohoice Flowers Seeds. Also, for Is. extra,1 paokett of Leviathan 
Broad Beans (grows pods 21 inches In length), Masterpiece 
Marrow Peas (the best known). Mustard, Ureas, New Largs 
Tripoli Onion, Pickling Cabbage, Green Boreoole or Brussels 
Sprouts, aod Cauliflower. The two lots for Postal Order, 
2*. 6d., or 32 stamps.—GROVB8 k 80NA Seedsmen, Piddle- 
trenthide. Dorchester. 


dPKOlAL CHEAP OFFER of Standard and 

W Pyramid FRUIT-TREES.—Apples, Pears.and Plums, con¬ 
sisting of all the best sorts, at la. each, 10s. per do*., 75s. 
per 100; Kent Oob-nuts, five feet high and very bushy, 
Is. eaoh, 10s. per doz.; Black and Red Currants, extra strong 
bashes, five-year-old. Is. per do*., 12s. per 100. Peeked ana 
free oa rail for cash with Older. Price Lists of general 
Nursery Stock free on application.—EVES 4 DALTON, The 
Nu rseries, Qravesend _ 

TTARDY CHOICE PERNS, including the rare 

AX Oooclea rensibilis. Bladder, rigid a, Marinum. Ceterach, 
Polystichum, Oak. Beech, ealesreum, kc. Indistinct varieties. 
Is. 6d.; 20 extra largo roots for rockerie?, 2a. 6d.; 50, 5s.; 
100, 9s. correctly named, carriage paid. — JAMES 
HARRISON, Pemtat. Feliaide, Kendal_ 


GLASGOW & WEST of SCOTLAND 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

THE SPRING FLOWER SHOW will be held 

A on Wednesday, 28th March. 1889. and the Autumn 
Flower Show ou Wednesday, 4th September. 1889, within the 
City Hall. Glasgow. Piizc Schedules and Tickets nf Admis¬ 
sion to be bad from the Treasurer, Mr. Charles Macdonald 
Williamson, 194, West George-street, Glasgow; any of the 
Directors, or at my office here. Members’ tickets, 5a. each. 
FRANC GIBB DOUGALL, Secretory, 

107, Canning Street, Glasgow. 


HKYSTAL PALACE ANNUAL SPRING 

yj EXHIBITION of PLANTS and FLOWERS, Saturday, 
March 23rd. Entries close March 16th. Schedule of Prises 
for this and all the Exhibitions of Plante, Flowers. Fruit. 4a, 
to be held during 1899 sent, poet free, on application to Mr 
W. G HEAD, Superintendent Gardens Department, Crystal 
Palace, S.E. 
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HEAP AND GOOD PLANTS. 

Package and Carriage Free:— a d 

6 IVY-LEAVED GERANIUMS, distinct ..16 

6 Best Double or Single GERANIUMS, distinct .. 1 I 

12 Best Bedding GERANIUMS .13 

6 Best PELARGONIUMS, distinct ..16 

12 Best FUUU.'4lAS I _di*tinot L or 12 COLEUS, distinct 1 6 
12 Best CHRYSANTHEMUMS, distinct, Japanese, 
incurved, reflexed, or Pompons, true to name, well 
rooted. 2s.; R 0, distinct .. .. 12 0 

6 MARGUERITES, white, yeUow, and blue .. ..16 

6 CYCLAMEN, strong olants .. ..16 

fl Large Tuberous BEGONIA8, tubers 1 to 3 in. aoross 1 9 
6 DAHLIAS, true to name. Pompons, fancy, or single 1 9 

20 Seedling DAHLIAS, single or doable.1 fi 

6 HELIOTROPES, 3 rar , or 6 SALVIAS, S ver. ..13 
6 Single or Double Hetbtceoua PYRETflRUMd ... 1 3 

6 8ingIe and double SUNFLOWERS.13 

25 HARDY PERENNIALS, grand selection, 2s. 9d.; 

CO for .6 0 

25 GREENHOUSE PLANTS, distinct, for 3s. 3d ; 50for 5 6 
H. J. POSTING. Wood Norton Hall, 8. Pereham, Norfolk. 

XTEW IVY GERANIUMS.—The flower* are 

•Lv large and beautiful, rarious abodes. See List. 6, Is. 3d.; 
12, 2s. 3d., free.—J. JAMES, Florist, South Knighton, 
Leicester. _ 


■JV/TAIN CROP POTATO (Clarke’s) for seed 
-Lu- planting. The true variety, ret size. Price 112 lb., 
7s fid.; 56 lb., 4s., iu bags, on rail; cash with order.—8. 
DAXON, Oven Back Farm, Croft, near Warrington._ 


WOOD TRAYS—WOOD TRAYS.— For sow- 

Y V log Seeds, Growing Bedding Plants, Striking Cuttings, 
fcc. Cheaper and better than pots or pans. 12 by 9 by 2, 2s. 
per dos.: 10s. per 100. Sample, with List, six stamps, free.— 
—From OASBON’S Box Works. Peterboro'._ 


“WALLFLOWERS.—Imported doable, mixed. 
YY ooloars, 13. Is. fid.; 25,2s. fid.; 50,4s. 64., free. Wall¬ 
flowers, blood red. Harbinger, and dwarf Golden, 25, Is. 6d.; 
60 . 2s.; 100, 3s-. free.—OAjBON 4 CO., Millfleld, Peterb oro’. 

fl ABB AGE PLANTS.—Early Raiaham, En- 

field Market, and Nonpareil, 50, Is.: 100. Is 6d . free. 
N ow best time to pla n t.—OA8BON 4CO., Millfleld, Peterboro' 


gross. Bam pies with Price List 
OASBON’S Bor Works. Peterboro’. 


•r eggs, to hold 13 eggs, 2s. doz.; 18s, 
Price List free, 6 stamps, from 


QTRONG Geranium and Ivy-leaf Geranium 
O Cuttings. Grandest named exhibition varieties, 6. Is.: 

1 cutting gratis of the rar? Cactus-stemmed 
uni.—G. F 


Cuttings. 

12, Is. 94 , free. 
Geranium Tetragonium. 


_SARG ENT. B er keley, Glos. 

OPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—6 Geraniums, 6 

O Fuchsias, 6 Double Ivy Geraniums, 3 He'istrops*, 4 White 
Chrysanthemums, La Vierga, 3 Double Petunias, 2 Trade- 
scantias, 2s 6d., free.—A TOMKIN, Florist, Sidoup, Kent. 


T ILIUM AURATUM.—Grand plump bulb*, 
■Li 3. Is. 3d.; 6, 2s. 3d.; 12, 3s. 6d. Magnifloent bulbs, 3,2s.; 
6, 3s. 6d.; 11. 5s. 6d. Mammoth bulbs, 104. each ; 3, 2s. 3d.; 
6, 4s. Carria ge free.—M r. WOODWARD, as be low._ 

T 1LIUMS.—Best quality.—Krameri, lovely 
-LI pink, 3. Is. 4d ; 8, 2s 6d. Tlgrinum, 6. Is. Sd.: 12, 
2s. So.; 4 each of auratum, Krameri, and tigrinum, 3a. 6<L 
Carriage free. —Mr. WOO DW ARD , as below 


BULBS, Various.—Exquisite Double Tube- 

D reset, 6, Is : 12, 91; briltiaot scarlet GladloM, 16, Is. ; 

30, Is. 8d Fine Mixed GlsdioU, 12, la 31.; 25, 2s 3d.; 
Ohoioe Mixed Ranunculi, 12. 6d.; 39, la.; 100, 2a. Carriage 
f ree.—M r. WOODWARD, as belo w.__ ___ 

Rfj BEST BULBS, 3s. 9d., poet free, include* 

JV/ Lilium auratum, tigrinum. Krameri, Tuberoses, mixed 
Gladioli, Ranunculi.—M r. WOODWARD, as below. 

1 fi PENNY PACKETS Choice Flower Seedi, 

LU i*. post free. All different: see previous ad verts.— 
Mh WOODWARD. 23. Hargra ve Park-road, London. N._ 

WIFFEN’S NOVELTIES!!! 

44 fTOVEL ROSES.”— 44 Empress of India,” 

La produces flowers 2 feet in oiroumferenoe. “ Viridi- 
flora.” produces perfectly green flowers. “ Conservative " is the 
nearer to any bmo Rom. All 2s. each; the 3sent free for 5* 
44 TV/TONSTER FUCHSIAS.”—“ Phenomenal,” 
LU. blue; " Maaterpieoe," purple, produoe flowers larger 
than a wine-gla«a. I nlant each free for 2s. 

“fJEW MELON. — Hardy as a Vegetable 

Ll Marrow, perfumes wh»le garden, 3 kinds—scarlet, 
white, and green—flesh delicious, Is. per packet; 1 packet of 
each, free, 2s 6d. 

44 HHOICE BULBOUS BEGONIAS.”—All 

v named kinds, but unfortunately mixed bv accident. 
Double and tingle; many of the bulbs cost 10s. 6d. each. I 
will sond 12 flne bulbs, free, for 7s. 6d.; 6 for 5e. Seed from 
named single and doubles, Is. per packet. 

44 OHOVV AURICULA.’-Carefully hybridised 

W seed, from green, grey, and white, also self flowers, Is 
pkt. Heed from named doubles, la fid. per packet, worth 5a. 

“CITACHYS TUBERIFERA. ”—New Vege- 

W table from Japan, delicious, prolific, and quite hardy, 
12 tubers, free, 2a 6d. Send for List of Noveltiea 

H. A. WIFFEN, 

BELCHAMP, CLARE. 8 UFFOLK _ 

OPECIAL CHEAP OFFER. — Wallflower*, 

O Canteibury Bells Gaums, and Sweet Williams: all 
la 3d. per 100. Double Pinka yellow Aiy •uni, Fuchsias. 
Calceolaria, Golden Gem, Heliotropes, ir> <ed Violas, and 
gold-laced Polyanthus: all 9d. par do* Mixed Carnations, 
Mrs. Siskins, Perennial Phloxes. Tridescantias, 8carlet 
Ralviaa and white, blue, and yellow Marguerites; all Is. per 
dot. Geraniuma fine autumn s ruck, 6*. fid. to 8s. fid per 
100. All verysood olants. Free by Parcel Post.—JOHN 
NORFOLK. Wilburton, Ely. Cam be._ 


TTARDY BRITISH FERNS, including Lag- 

LL tress, Athyriums, Polystichum, Beech. Oak, calcareum. 
Parsley, Oystopteri* dentata, viride, marinum. orenatuoi, 4a, 
15, distinct. Is. 6d ; 20. large-growing, 2s. fid.; 5a 5a ; 100. 9sj 
24 lb- hamper, botaniesllv named, carriage paid. —JOHN 
BURNS, Botanist, Church-terrace, Kendal, 


RE TOMPKINS, BT. ALBANS. 

M r - w - DORANT will SELL by AUCTION, 

L*A on Thursday, March 28th. 1869, at 12 noon, upon the 
premises, 20. Georse-street, St. Albans, Herts, the valuable 
lane STOCK IN TRADE OF SEEDS iFlowers and Vege¬ 
tables), all in choices varieties, ready for immediate sowing ; 
also bales of Raffia, Sacks, Bags, oases of Flower-sticks. 
Labels, Tallies. Pock*to, Weighing-machine, new Seed- 
winnower. Sieves, Measures, Barrows, Trade Fixtures, 
Mahogany Counters, and nests of Drawers, Show Cases, 
Shelves, Gas Fittings, Pulley Chains. Office Furniture, acd 
other it*ms. together with the valuable LEASE of the above 
EXTENSIVE PREMISES. 

On View 4 dare previous, and on Morning of Sals. Cata¬ 
logues obtained of the Trustee, V. O. Goodciiild, Esq., 25 
Old Jewry, E C.; of A. Ew en. Esq., Official Keoelrer, Luton 
Beds; or of W. DO RANT, Auctioneer, Victoria-street 
St. Albans. 


PRIZE FANCY PANSIES. 

Above 190 First Prizes, inoluding 22 Firsts last year. Fine 
plants of my celebrated stock, in grand exhibition var.. 3a. fid. 
and 5s. per dos., free Price List with Testimonials free on 
a pplication.-R. MANN, Bhadwell. Leeds. __ 

BIRMINGHAM PRIMULAS. 

“EXHIBITORS and judges know well that 

Li Birmingham Primulas have been for many years, and 
still are, far ahead the beat known: and the varieties Maur- 

J uia rf Lome, Princess Louise, The Queen, Emperor, Lady 
L Churchill, Pope’s Blue, all raised by our foreman, Mr. 
Rose, are still tbe best konwo, and, where exhibited, win. No 
others have a chance, they have won every prise at Bir¬ 
mingham for many years, except where debarred from ooxn- 

K tltion. Gentlemen who have not seen a Birmingham 
imnla show, we shall be pleased to send a few blooms oo 
receipt of 3 stamps for box and postage. 

Mixed packets of all the beat sorts, 5s.; ditto, small packet. 
2s. 64. 

POPE & SONS, NurMnnen, 

WAREHOUSE, No. 6, PHILIP-ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
_adjoining the Market HalL_ 


THE 44 Great Eastern” LONG-POD BEAN. 

L Extraordinary well filled pods, 15 to 18 inches in length. 
Takes first prize wherever exhibited. Price 2a 6d. per quark, 
la fid. per pint, post free. Price List gratia—J B. BARNES, 
Seedsman (lfi years Managing Assistant to Mesara Daniels), 
The Great Eastern Beed Stores, 9. Exchange- street. Norwich. 


flOLEUS and CHRYSANTHEMUM CUT- 

v TINGS, la. per doa; rooted, la fid. Fuchsia and Trade*- 
cantha outtings, 61.; rooted, la per doz. Tomttoea ?a per 
doz., post free. Hnyas, strong plants, la each.—DANIEL' 
(late Cnllingford), Forest-gate, E. 

flHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Twenty guperft 

U Japanese Exhibition Varieties, warranted true Cheap 
for cash.— Apply to GARDENER, Southwarnboro’ Villa, 
Wlnchfleld. Hants. 

flHRYSAN fHEMUMS. — Now ready, many 

VJ hundreds well-rooted, of the best Japanese, Incurved, 
Anemone, Pompon, single, early and late varieties for exhi¬ 
bition or border, 2s. doa, named. Descriptive List Id. stamp, 
free.—Miss B. RAYNER. 181. High-street, Southampton. 


DR1MULA OBCONICA—Splendid 

L quality, and a wonderfully improved strain. 


T7ERTEGANS’ ILLUSTRATED CaTA- 

v LOQUE.—Those who have not received one of our Speci¬ 
ality * istalogues should lose no time in obtaining it free by poet. 
VERTEGAN8 4 CO., Chvd Valley Nurserie a Birmingham. 

TtektegaNs ? Novelty catalogue of 

v FLORAL GEMS, free by poet to aU applicanta— 
VF.RTEGANS k CO . Chad Valiey N u rseriea Birmingh am. 

ITER L’EGANS’ NuVELTY CATALOGUE of 

V SEEDS for tbe GARDEN, free by post on application to 
VE RTEQANB 4 CO . Chad Valley Nurseriea Birmingham. 

FLOWER SEEDS.—48 packet* for 1*. 3d. t 

L post free. All hardy and favourite sorts. E’ery packet 
contains different kind seed.—SUNBURY, Grove Park, Lee, 
Kent.__ 

growing 

____ Now is the 

time to sow in about 50 degrees of heat; per okt. fid and la. 
Trade prioe ou application. See Hartland s List of Christ naa 
Rotes and Daffodils free on application.— Wm. BAYLOR 
HARTLAND, rieedsman. Cork __ 

A STERS, snow white blooms, for market 

LL growers; 6d.. Is , 2s. 61, 5s. per nacket the latter big 
quantit'es. (1) White Mignon; (5) White Washington; (3) 
White Victoria (**11); (4) White Victoria (dwarf); (5) White 
Pompone; (6) White, Pwonyfl ,; (7) White Chrysanthemum. 
The seven sorts, 3s. The “White Mignon” Aster shonld be 
grown by the thousand for cutting purposes. -Wm BAYT/Oft 
HARTLAND, Se edsman and Florist, 14, Patrick-street, Cork. 

A BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER.—Peren- 

H nisi pink Convolvulus, grows 20 ft. in seas on ; festoons 
balooniea, 4a. severed large rosy blooms all summer; I 
Is., free.—RAYNER. Avenue-road. Southampton. 

lV/TOSSY SAXIFRAGES. — Dense mats; 

LYL brightest green, flne for edgings, rockeries, 4o.: s pread 
rapidly: 4 distinct sorts, 1«. *d do*., free. —RAY W F. R me above. 

PERIWINKLES.—Evergreen carpet under 

L trees and other bid plaoei; charming flowers, single 
blue, whita purple, double blue; 6 for Is.; 12 for Is. 9d„ free. 
—R AYNER. as above. 

BORDER CARNATIONS.—All colour*, fine, 

D free-flower'ng. hardy sor 1 *. strong, busby young plant* 
fi for Is.; 12 for Is. 9 d , free.—R AYN ER, as above. _ 

WINTER HELIOTROPE. — Flower* at 

Y Y Christmas, delicious scent, perfectly hardy, grows any¬ 
where, « for Is., free.—RAYNER. as above. 


for 


T ARGE QUANTITY of CLOVE PLANTS for 

■Ll Sale. No reasonable offer refused.—M r ANDER90N, 
Baker-street, En field, M iddlesex._ 

3 MARECHALNIEL, 3 Gloire de Dijon, and 
0 other good Rases for 5s. fid.—LEWIS 4 SON. Nareezy- 
men. Newtown. Malvern_ 


TREES and SHRUBS, suitable for Town* and 

J. Smoky Districts. Catalogue free on application.— 
RICHARD 8M1TH 4 CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 


/TaRDENER.—W anted, end of April, situa- 

VJ yon a» Gardener; 4 years’ good charsc'er from prevent situa¬ 
tion ’, age 25.—A. ALLARD, Shnrtmead, Biggleswade, Beds. 
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GARDENING FOR CHILDREN. 

I was extremely glad to see attention called to 
this subject in a practical manner in Gar¬ 
dening , February 23rd, page 671. I most 
thoroughly agree with the writer of that article 
In thinking that it is of the utmost importance 
to encourage a love of flowers among children, 
for I incline to the idea—possibly a prejudiced 
one—that no true lover of flowers could ever be 
a really bad man or woman. Like “ A Vicar,” 
I have found my efforts to indnoe children to 
grow flowers very successful, and have so found 
many keen and ardent little florists. I started 
some four or five years ago under what did not 
seem very favourable di ream stances. My 

attempt was made in Ireland, where, if Fronde 
may be taken aB an authority, taste is at 
a nraoh lower ebb than in England, and had 
to work in a country district where flowers 
were very little grown by the people. How¬ 
ever, I have had no reason to regret the 
trial, as the exhibits have increased from 
nine to between 300 and 400. I began by 
giving the children bedding plants in autumn, 
and promising them a little show at whioh to 
exhibit them iu the following summer if they 
kept them alive. I do not, however, recom¬ 
mend the giving of bedding plants, as I think 
they are discouraging things for a child to start 
with; they have a depressing way of losing 
their leaves and looking miserable after they 
have been taken up, even under favourable 
circumstances, and in smoky, draughty cottages 
it is difficult to get them to take root again, and 
they consequently frequently damp off, which 
Is very disheartening to a child, and makes it 
think gardening hopeless. I have constantly 
heard it told, “ I have done all I oould with it, 
but it would die.” I now give seeds in spring 
and perennials in autumn, and, as far as possible, 
plants that have been grown in pots, not taken 
out of beds ; but many of my little gardeners 
are now so experienced that they root their 
own cuttings and are quite independent 
of me. The children exhibit all kinds of pot 
plants — Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Begonias, 
annuals, Ac., and also cut flowers from their 
gardens. They exhibit, too, bunches and 
collections of wild flowers, each child being 
required to know the names of ten of the flowers 
in its collection. The boys I find, as a rule, 
fight shy of exhibiting flowers, but they enter 
largely in the olasses for Ferns and Grasses, 
which, for some reason best known to them¬ 
selves, they appear to consider more masculine. 
The culture of flowers is suoh a wonderful 
resource for delicate children that for this, if for 
no other, reason it ought to be encouraged. I 
know of one child—an invalided little girl 
—in whom quite a passion for flowers was 
developed in this way, and when all other 
resources were cut off, helped her to while away 
many a weary hoar, and she has rewarded me 
by an intense devotion to the flowers, which has 
not in the least abated as she has regained 
strength. H. M. YV. 


Spare flowers.— Flowers are urgently needed for 
the Mission to London Faotory and Laundry Girls. All 
sorts of wild or garden flowers, in large or email quanti¬ 
ties, will be thankfully received Write for address and all 
particulars to the Hon. Seoretary, MtoS Alice Evans, 78, 
West Oromwell-road, London, 
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GROWING AURICULAS. 

Would someone kindly give me a few hints on 
growing Auriculas ? 1. How to raise them from 
seed? 2 Whentosowtheseed.andif they require 
heat for propagation, as I have no greenhouse ? 
3. What is the best compost for the seeds; 
also for potting in afterwards? 4. Should 
the offshoots be taken off the parent plant in 
order to get large and good blooms, and at what 
time of year? 5. What is the best kind of 
“ fertiliser ” for Auriculas and the time to use 
it? 6. Are they best grown in pots out¬ 
doors, and do they require protection during 
the winter months ? 7. Are there any special 
varieties I coaid grow for exhibition ? 

Auricula. 

* The replies to these queries, put in their 
order thus, give exoellent details of the culture 
to be pursued :— 

1 A 2. Seed sowing and after culture.—The 
seeds of Auriculas are ripe in July, and may be 
town at once, or they may be kept until January 
of the following year. Sow in pots or shallow 
pans, well drained, using a light oompoat of 
two parts loam to one of leaf-mould ; a little 
pounded charcoal and sharp sand may be used 
to keep it sweet and porous. Sow the seeds 
thinly, and just cover with fine soil. If in July, 
place the pots or pans in hand-lights nnder the 
north side of a wall or fence. If the seeds are 
Bown in January, the pots ought to be placed in 
a house from whioh frost in excluded. The 
seeds will not vegetate all at once ; indeed, the 
largest proportions of plants will appear in 
January from the July sown seeds. 

3. Compost and after-treatment of the plants. 
—The old-fashioned nostrums recommended by 
growers in the early years of the plant’s history 
are their own condemnation. No plant oould 
thrive long, or even exist, under the treat¬ 
ment to which the Auricula was subjected. 
Emmerten was supposed to be one of the lights 
in the Aurioula world, and he recommended a 
compost of equal parts goose-dang and blood, 
night soil, loam, and sugar-baker’s scum; 
that is, three parts of the strongest manure 
to one part loam. Maddock, another celebrated 
grower recommended : One-half rotten cow- 
dung, l-6th sound earth, l-8th earth of rotten 
leaves, l-24bh coarse sea-sand, l-24th soft, 
decayed Willow wood, l-24th peaty earth, 
l-24th of the whole ashes of burnt vegetables. 
Mr. Samuel Curtis, the founder of the Botanical 
'Magazine, considered loam unnecessary, and 
used two-thirds rotten dang to one-third bog 
earth. Even Hogg, who wrote the most 
learnedly of the old florists, recommended one 
barrow of Bound loam, one of dried night soil, 
two of the dung of sheep, cows, and poultry, 
mixed in blood from the slaughter-house in 
equal quantities. I merely quote the above 
impossible composts, as some of the modern 
fanciers wish to revert to the system of culture 
pursued by the old growers. I find the Aurioula 
grows most luxuriantly in a compost of three 
parts loam, one of decayed farmyard-manure, 
one of leaf-mould, and some sand; a little light 
.fibrous peat is a good addition. Drain the pots 
well, as the Anrionla is impatient of any stagnant 
water at the roots. 

4 f Propagation by offsets. — The offsets 
may be taken off at any season of the year, bat 
they suooeed best if taken off in the early spring 


and worst in the lata autumn months. The short 
dumpy cuttings or offsets taken off without 
roots seldom succeed, while the more slender 
ones, with a long stem underground, do well; 
but it is best to leave them on the plants until 
a root or two has formed. They also form roots 
best in handlights in a partially-shaded place, 
and better without artificial heat. 5. What is 
the 

Best kind of fertiliser ?—Avoid artificial 
manures as if they were poison. Auriculas do 
not require any. I never use anything for them, 
nob even liquid-manure-water from the farm¬ 
yard much diluted. They will flower strongly 
and well if rain-water only is used* If hard 
water, it should stand in the sun or in the open 
air at least for a day or so before using it. 6. 
Are they best grown out-of-doors ? No; they 
ought to be grown in frames ; bnt they delight 
so much in abundant supplies of fresh air, that 
it is best to plaoe them where the lights can be 
removed from the frames day and night in 
summer except when it rains heavily. They 
will also stand any amount of frost np to 
Janaary, after that time they should be pro¬ 
tected in the frames with mats. All the best 
growers, however, find it better to place their 
plants in a house sufficiently heated to keep out 
the frost in very oold weather. A drier atmos¬ 
phere is also obtained in such a house, and!t is 
much easier to get the plants In for exhibition 
when the house is heated. 7. All the leading ex¬ 
hibitors raise seedlings, and some of them, such 
as Rev. F. D. Horner, of Burton-in-Lonsdale, 
and Mr. B. Simonite, of Sheffield, have in their 
possession seedlings of their own far superior to 
any of the old-named sorts now in commerce, 
bnt some of them have already been sent out, 
and more will be ready for dispersion in a year 
or two. A few of the best varieties 

F6r exhibition in the four classes are: 
Green-edged ^-Colonel Taylor (Leigh), Rev. 
F. D. Homer (Simonite), Prince of Greens 
(Trail), Prince of Wales (Ashton), Lovely 
Ann (Oliver), Lvcurgus (Smith). Grey edged 
—George Lightbody (Headley), Lancashire 
Hero (Lancashire), Mrs. Moore (Douglas), 
Mabel (Douglas), Alexander Meiklejohn (Kay), 
John Waterston (Cunningham). White-edged — 
Acme (Read), Smiling Beauty (Heap), Conserva¬ 
tive (Douglas), True Briton (Hepworth), Glory 
(Taylor), Ne Plus Ultra (Smith). Self a— Heroine 
(Homer), Mrs. Potts (Barlow), Othello (Nether- 
wood), Pizarro (Campbell), Sapphire (Homer), 
Garibaldi (Pohlman). J. Douglas. 


7179. — A universal insecticide. — 
Perhaps Tobacco comes nearer than any other 
substance to be regarded as a universal insecti¬ 
cide, but it is expensive. Soft-soap is a cheap 
and powerful insecticide. I can buy it here 
(Portsmouth) at 3d. per ib. This, if made into 
a solution in the proportion of two onncea of 
the soap to a gallon of water, would cost less 
than a halfpenny for five quarts. Soft-soap will 
destroy caterpillars, thrips, mealy-bug, and 
aphis. In three or four days after the first 
application the second should be given. The 
solntion should be used as warm as the hand 
oonld be held in comfortably. When hot-water 
is used as an inseotiolde plants will bear from 
130 degs. to 150 dogs, of heat; but I onoe found 
to my cost that they would not bear soft-soap 
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water at nearly that temperature. Before the 
eolation gets dry on the leaves of the plants it 
should be washed off with clear water, either by 
dipping or syringing, as the case might be. For 
plants in pots I find syringing the most efficaci¬ 
ous. I have dipped as many as twelve dozens 
of plants in pots of different sizes in a bucketful 
of the solution, and had a quantity left to apply 
with the syringe. When using the syringe 
I take one with small holes in the rose, 
which I find greatly economises the material. 
The next day after applying the soap-water the 
plants should be examined to ascertain whether 
it was effeotual or not, for not only do the 
same insects on different kinds of plants require 
insectioides of different degrees of strength for 
their destruction, but the same kind of inseots 
on the same plants at different times differ much 
in their power of resisting the effect of insecti¬ 
cides. I once syringed a Plumbago capensis 
with a solution of soft-soap of the ordinary 
strength. The plant was badly affected with 
green fly, but it was cleared by one application 
for the season. The following year I was obliged 
to use a solution on the same plant of three 
times the strength (0 oz. to the gallon) before a 
clearance could be effected.—L. C. K. 


THH COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extract* r rom a garden diary *rom March 
23 rd to March 30 th. 

Looked over Tomatoes planted in house. Trained up 
main stems. Rubbed off all side growths, and fertilised 
the blossoms I shall not water heavily till the fruits 
begin to swell, and then liquid-manure will be given freely. 
Finished planting Carnations and Picotees in beds, press- 
ingtnesoil round them firmly. Introduced more Straw¬ 
berries to forcing house, which is kept at about 65 degs. at 
night. When the flowers are set the plants will have an 
increased temperature. I never leave more than a dozen 
or to of berries on eaoh pot, as small Strawberries are not 
generally appreciated. Looked over early Melons. 
Htopped laterals and pinched off blossoms from plants 
carrying a crop of young fruits. I generally find four or 
five fruits on a plant at this early season sufficient, and 
these are set as nearly as possible at the same tints to 
ensure regularity in their growth. Top-dressed Cucumbers 
I find it a good plan to keep a good supply of compost 
—chiefly rotten turf—in the warm for the purpose of 
scattering a little over the surfaoe of the bed at frequent 
intervals. Shifted on young plants of Cucurabersand Melons 
intended for planting in pits or frames by-and-bye as they 
oan be spared from other work. Shifted young Fuchsias 
into larger pots. Good habited kinds will not require 
muoh pinching to make perfect pyramids, whicn, 1 think, 
is the moet handsome shape; but aoy litt:e stopping which 
may be required will be given as soon as the roots are 
at work in the new soil. Put in another batch of cuttings 
of Harrison’s Musk I intend using it to form a yellow 
mam beneath a group of Gibson’B Castor-oil plants, the 
latter being planted thinly. Sowed Phlox Drummond! 
in boxes thlnlv and placed them in a warm pit to ger¬ 
minate. This is certainly one of the best wet weather 
plants i know of. Last season the Drummond Phloxes were 
In beautiful bloom all through the wet weather, when the 
Pelargoniums were nothing but masses of foliage. Made 
a new plantation of Seakale. The roots trimmed from the 
strong oentral stems, when they are lifted for forcing, are 
laid in damp earth or sand, and when taken out for plant¬ 
ing, many of them have formed inoipient crowns, and will 
respond to the first flush of genial spring weather. It is 
important to get an early growth, especially for crowns 
intended for eariy forcing. Thinned the young shoots of 
Peaches in orooard-house. The blossoms bavd set well. 
The disbudding will be done tentatively, as this gives the 
least check. 1 generally give a weekly look round till the 
shoots are thin enough for the season, and this olose atten¬ 
tion brings prominently to one’s notice the first trace of 
insect, or anything else whioh has to be dealt with 
promptly. G.ve liquid-manure, in which has been dis¬ 
solved one ounce of salt to each gallon, to Mushroom beds. 
The beds have been in bearing since Uhristmas; but I have 
known an application of this kiqd give new energy to the 
spawn left in the bed, and another good crop thus seoured. 
Looked out all the roots of Rhubarb which have been 
for,M»d in the Mushroom-house. Placed them in a shady 
corner in the compost jard, and oovered lightly with 
manure. By-and-bye ths roots will be divided and planted 
out for stock purposes. Planted out Cauliflowers, which 
have been raised in heat in a warm sheltered comer. 
Planted seeds of Vegetable Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers 
—two seeds in each pot—and set the pots in a frame where 
there is just a little heat. In this way the plants will come 
strong, and be ready to go out in May. 


Stove. 


Bouvardias. — Cuttings of Bouvardlai that were 
put in soon after the commencement of the year will now 
he large enough to require a shift. Three-lnoh pots will be 
sufficient for them for a time. Rloh soil composed of loam, 
rotten manure, leaf-mould, and sand, is the best material 
to grow them In. If not already stopped, the topi of the 
shoots should be pinched out. ids necessary to attend 
to this early, so that the plants may be sufficiently furnished 
down near the base. They should be stood on a moist 
medium, suoh as fine coal ashes or Coooa-nut-flbre. This 
ought to be kept slightly damp. The moisture rising from 
It will enoourage growth muoh better than if the pots were 
resting on dry shelves or stages. The little plants should 
be kept in a temperature similar to that in whioh the 
cuttings were struok. This is neoessary, for upon their 
attaining sufficient size and strength before autumn 
depends their producing the requisite amount of bloom. 
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They ought to be stood well up to the light, and be 
| syringed overhead onoe a-dav. A thin shade should be 
put over them when the weather is bright. 

Old plants.—Plants that were struok from outtings a 
year ago, and that after blooming io the autumn and early 
part of winter were headed down, should be partially 
shaken out and repotted as soon as the young shoots have 
made an inoh of growth. These, as well as all other plants 
of a like description that have muoh of the old soil 
removed, and that consequently get their roots dis¬ 
turbed, should always be repotted before the young 
growth has made muoh progress, as if the work is delayed 
later the shoots receive a check that prevents many from 
making further progress. Give pots proportionate to the 
size and strength of the plants. It is better to grow a 
limited number well than to have more than sufficient 
room oan be found for. Keep them lu a genial growing 
temperature until the spring is further advanced and the 
solar heat is sufficient to make the growth move free. 
Treat in other respeots in the way advised for the young 
stock. 


Solanums.—Small stock of the berry-bearing Sola- 
nums that were struck some weeks back should have a 
shift as soon as the little pots the plants are now in are 
moderately full of roots. If the tops of the shoots have 
not already been pinched out, this should be done at onoe, 
otherwise the plauts will be leggy. Old plants that have 
been cut back with the intention of growing them on another 
year, should be partially shaken out and repotted as soon 
as the v have made shoots an inoh long. Rioh soil of a free, 
open description, suoh as advised for Bouvardias, is neoes¬ 
sary for Solanums, as it is equally requisite to push on 
their growth so that they may flower early enough to allow 
the berries to gain their oolour in autumn by the time 
they are wanted, at which period they come in useful for 
standing amongst suoh things as happen to be then in 
bloom. If a seoond lot of plants are wanted that will 
mature their berries later on some of the stock may be 
stopped a seoond time. By this means they will bloom 
and set their fruit later. Similar treatment in the matters 
of heat, moisture, and shade to that advised for 
Bouvardias is neoessary for Solanums until the end of 
the ensuing month, when they may be kept cooler 
previous to their being put out-of-doors, and either 
planted out or grown on in the pots. 

Caladiums.—It 1s now time to pot the tubers of those 
plants that have been kept dry during the winter. Pots 
proportionate in size to that of the roots will be required; 
but, as a rule, medium or small sized plants will be more 
useful than Urge specimens. In the case of large old 
tubers, if desired, they may be divided by cutting them 
Into three or four pleoee; this they will bear, or a portion 
of the shoots may be taken off and struck after they 
have grown to about 6 inohes long. Ia most cases 
when they have attained this size they will have formed 
roots at the base; the shoots must be severed with a clean 
out so as to secure the roots uninjured. Put them 
singly in 3-lnch or 4 inoh pots; these must be filled 
with sifted peat or loam—the plants will do in either— 
some rotten manure, and sand. Treat them like ordinary 
outtings by covering them with propagating glasses, or 
oonflmng them in r striking frame until they get estab¬ 
lished, but they must not be kept closer than is found 
neoessary to prevent the leaves flagging, or it will oause 
decay. When well established the young plants may be 
moved into 6-inoh or 7-lnah pots; these will be large 
enough for the first year. When the large tubers are 
divided a sharp knife that will out dean mu<t be used, as 
if bruised the pieoes will be liable to rot. In potting, 
either whole tubers or such as have been divided, do not 

{ >ut them deep in the soil; the crowns should be just on a 
evel with the surfaoe. See that the soil is not too wet, 
and do not give muoh water until the growth begins to 
more. A temperature of not less than 60 degs. should be 
kept up as soon as the tubers are potted. 


Bondeletlas.—These plants do not require so much 
heat as many stove plants, and on that aooount are suit¬ 
able things for amateurs to take in hand who may not 
happen to have a house where a high temperature oan be 
maintained. They are line rooted subjects, but their roots 
are not at all delicate. They will grow in either peat or 
loam, but preference should be given to the former when 
it oan be had of good quality. Plants that require a shift 
may be moved now. In repotting do not attempt to 
remove any of the old soil unless there happens to be a 
portion of the top of the ball that the roots have not taken 
to, for though, as already said, the roots are not tender, 
they are formed in suoh quantities that they usually taka 
possession of the soil in a way that does not admit of the 
old material being shook away. Make the soil moderately 
solid in the pots. After potting keep the plants in a 
temperature of about 60 degs., in the night 6 degs. less 
will answer, but better progress will be made if the higher 
figure named is available. Do not give water sooner than 
neoessary after repotting and use. a little shade when ths 
sun Is bright. 

Roses. 


Plants of the Hybrid Perpetual varieties that have been 
kept for some time a little above an ordinary greenhouse 
temperature—say at about 45 degs. in the night—will now 
be pushing out their growth. Let them have plenty of light 
by standing them well up to the glass, but do not admit 
any side air opposite where they are, for though the plants, 
when brought on slowly in this way, are not so tender in 
their leaves as when kept warmer, still, if subjected to any¬ 
thing like oold draughts, even for ever so short a time, 
mildew Is sure to make its appearanoe. When the roots 
are fairly In motion manure-water should be given 
frequently. Syringe overhead onoe a-day; in doing 
this, see that the water gets to the under side of the 
leaves as well as the top. If this is not attended to red- 
spider is likely to become troublesome. Where Tea Roses 
were put in heat in the autumn, they will by this time 
have got more or less exhausted with flowering and should 
have* rest But they must not—as is sometimes done with 
Roses and other plants that have been foroed in winter— 
be thrust aside in any out-of-the-way corner of a oold pit 
or house where frosty nights will affect them, neither must 
they be chilled by letting the oold air in upon them. For 
though the object is to give them a rest, the foliage must 
be well oared for or the plants will be of little use when 
they are again wanted next autumn. In very bright 
weather a little top air may be given, but if the tempera¬ 
ture is allowed to ran up to 70 degs. or mors no harm will 


be done. Give water to the roots as often as it is requred 
and oontinue to syringe overhead onoe a-day. If, with 
this preoautioh, aphidhs or mildew appear, means must be 
taken at onoe to eradicate the pests. Fumigate with 
Tobaooo to kill the aphides, and dust the affected leaves 
with flowers of sulphur for mildew, being oireful that 
muoh of the sulphur does not reach the roots, for this 
they will not bear. THonas Bauras. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Lose no time in completing tbe laying of turf. Lawn 
tennis is still in the ascundant -at least, judging from the 
many new grounds whioh are being prepared near every 
little town and village where the gardens are sufficiently 
large to spare room for a single court. The size for a 
single court should be 78 feet long by 36 feet wide, and the 
margin over should be not less than 18 feet in length and 
the same in breadth ; in fact, where there is room, this 
distance should be exceeded. Grass seeds may be sown now 
where turf is diffioult to obtain. The land must be well 
prepared, and it is always advisable to scatter a little 
artificial manure over the land and rake it io just previous 
to sowing the Grass seeds. The latter must be sown 
thiokly enough to cover the ground all over. Sow when 
the surface is dry, rake lightly, and roll. When the Grass 
Is 4 or 6 inches high skim it over with the scythe and 
rake off the cat Gr*ss. In 10 days run the scythe over It 
again, and let the mowing maohine follow after immedi¬ 
ately ; but set the outters higher than will be necessary 
later on when the Grasses have formed a turf. Evergreen 
trees and shrubs of all kinds may be transplanted now ; 
but if the weather should be dry, some care is necessary 
in the after management to ensure success, Anybody can 
plant a tree or shrub; but the planting is only a small 
part of the work, In dry weather all through tne spring 
the trees or shrubs must have the soil round the roots kept 
in a moist condition by artificial means, and in the case o 
large specimens, it will be a great advantage if the garden 
engine or the syringe is used to damp the foliage every 
afternoon when the sun is going d u wn. The three best 
specimen Conifers for a villa lawn are the Cedar of Lebanon 
(Cedrus Libani), Picea Pinsapo, and Picea Nordmanniana, 
These rarely fail to make handsome trees wherever well- 
planted. Prune all kinds of Roies now except Teas ; the 
latter may be pruned the flrst week in April, dhorten back 
according to the kind of blooms wanted If a few fine 
flowers are required, cut rather hard in ; but for garden 
decoration, and an abundance of Rose blooms to cut for 
ths room, leave the shoots longer. Pentstemons which 
have been wintered in frames may be planted now. Plant 
Ivy to cover buildings or bare places under trees. 

Fruit Garden. 

In the district from which I am wriiing, Cambridge, the 
blossoms on the wall-trees are somewhat later in opening 
this year than usual, and in thefaoe of suoh weather as we 
have hid lately this will be an advantage. It is better to 
keep the oovers down on cold windy days ; but when the 
weather is line and genial, roll them up’early in the morn¬ 
ing, and let them down again at night, to give the trees 
a l the light and air possible. Keep a stock of Tobaooo 
powder on hand, and dust a little amongst the young 
shoots of Peaches if green-fly appears. Peaoh blister 
is usually caused by cold currents of air rushing along tbe 
faoe of the wall, and in exposed situations, where the trees 
have suffered from blistered leaves, some temporary 
shelters should be erected during the spring and removed 
afterwards. When thick coverings are used to protect 
the trees in front, it must not be forgotten that if the 
ends are left open a oold draught Is created behind the 
nets or oovers and the wall, which may have an injurious 
effeot upon the folisge. Where Pines are grown in pots a 
favourable state of the weather should be seized upon 
to repot the successions, and overhaul the stock generally, 
and renew the plunging beds. As a market fruit, ths 
Pine seems going out of cultivation in this country*; 
growers being unable to withstand the competition of the 
Azores and other warm island* in conjunction with the 
fast steamers which convey the fruits to our markets 
rapidly. It ia possible in the future some grower may 
arise who may strike out a new line in Pine growing ia 
districts where tree leaves are abundant, by building low- 
light pits or houses and planting out the Pines on beds 
of fermenting materials, on what was formerly known as 
the Hamiltonian eystem; but expensive rtoves and 
pot culture cannot compete with foreign Pines in the 
market. Figs on walls may now be uncovered, as we are 
not likely to have frosts severe enough >o injure the young 
wood now; but do not prune or train at presenr. Give 
liquid-manure to Vines in pots, and top dress with old 
mellow turf, to which has been added a couple of pounds per 
bushel of Thomson's manure or Cla>*s fertiliser. Thin 
the Peaohes in early house to 9 inches apart, leaving all 
the fruits on the upper side of the branch=s, as the trui's 
growing in the shade are not so valuable or presentable 
on the table as are those exposed to the sunshine. The 
borders must be kept moist, and liquid-manure may be 
given atihissttge with advantage. The night temperature 
should not exceed 69 degs. till after the stoning is com¬ 
pleted. A little more pressure may be given afterwards, 
it early fruits are wanted ; but too much fire-heat may fll 
the house with red spider. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Sow French Beans In a hotbed. These will bear a good 
deal of heat, and the earlinese of the crops will be in pro 
portion to the warmth of the position. But good orope 
may be had without much root warmth, provided an equable 
temperature is kept up, and sudden chills are guarded 
against by warm coverings at night. The Beans may be 
planted somewhat thiokly in boxes, and started in a warm 
light house, and when up, and the first pair of leaves 
developed, remove to the pit in which they are to be 
planted; but do not plant out for a few days till the 

S lants have got accustomed to the change of temperature. 

e Plus Ultra is a good forcing Bean, being dwarf, early, 
and prolific. Unoover Globe Artichokes, and when the 
growths have started a few inohes make new plantations. 
Plant in rows 4 feet apart eaoh way. Mulch and water 
when dry; they pay for generous treatment. Sow 
Asparagus seeds where intended to remain, and also for 
transplanting. Plant cuttings of 8eakale; also, if neces¬ 
sary, sow seeds in pitches of three, 12 inohes to 16 inches 

( apart in the rows, and 13 inches between the rows. Sow 
seeds of winter Greens of various kinds aooording to tast« 
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and demand likely to arise. Clear off exhausted crops 
ot Greens. Manure and dig or trench the land. Some¬ 
times late Peas follow the list of the Gresns, and where 
this is so, the trenches tor the Peas may be prepared by 
working in some rich compost to a considerable depth. I 
have found that Peas sown in trenches prepared some 
time previously suffer less from mildew, and bear belter 
wiui less trouble in watering than when sown and treated 
In the usual way. All kinds of Peas are best when the rowe 
are isolated; but in the case of late Peas, this separation 
is more urgent Scarlet Runners should be treated in th* 
same way. The positions should begot ready; but the liiue 
for planting is not yet. Rarth-up the stems of early Potatoes 
in frames ; but do not chill the growth with cold soil. 
Potatoes grown on beds of fermenting material will not 
require much w ater at present. E. Hordat. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

If any of the flower-beds or bordera are judged to be 
deficient in nutriment they should be at once deeply dug 
over and manured so as to give time for the fertilising 
principles to thoroughly permeate the soil before planting 
time arrives. My experience is that flower-beds in town 
garden should be made somewhat richer than would be 
necessary where both the soil and air are purer. Rank or 


others from the seed-pane as soon as they can bs handled 
and sow seed of Asters, Zinnias, Phlox Drummondl, 
V ranch and Afrioan Marigolds, Niootlanae, Perilla, Rioinua, 
and the Japanese or striped and common Maixe. Cucum¬ 
ber seeds ehould also be eown in a brisk heat for ths 
summer crop ; In town air these succeed better in manure- 
heated frames or pita than In houses, aa a rule. 

B. C. R. 


HOUSE A WINDOW GARDENING. 

CUT FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 

Dipladenias por Decorative Purposes. 

For the embellishment of ^pergnes and small 
specimen glasses on the dinner-table, the blos¬ 
soms of all the cultivated species of Dipladenia 
are most valuable, usually lasting several days 
when placed in water or damp Moss. All of the 
various shades of colour to be found in Dipla¬ 
denia flowers have a telling effect under artitioial 
light; each flower can also be used without 



Flowers of Dipladenia imams. 


resh manure from the stables should, however, bs avoided 
and the preference given to such as Is one or more years 
old, and of a sweet, dry, and flaky character, the material 
from an old hotbed being eminently suitable. Leaf-mould, 
if sweet and fairly decayed, is alio excellent, and spent 
Hops that hare been laid up for from alx to twelve mouths 
equally so. Bede intended for xonal and other Pelar¬ 
goniums, also Petunias, and all kinds of oarpet bedding 
plants, should not be made very rich; the first two bloom¬ 
ing more profusely and forming less leaf-growth in s com¬ 
paratively poor soil, while oarpet bedding subjeots will 
grow too strongly and not colour up nearly so well in rich 
ground os in such as Inclines rather to poverty. But 
Asters, Verbenas, Fuchsias, and others can soaroely be too 
abundantly supplied with nourishment, and the ground 
for Dahlias, as well os the whole family of tub-tropical 
plants, should be prepared as If for Cabbage and Rhubarb. 
Cuttings of Dahlias should now be Inserted as fast es they 
oan be obtained. Drain the pots well, and mix plenty of 
Coooa-nut-fibre with the soil, and if they are only kept 
sufficiently moist and warm soaroely one in a dosen will 
fail to root. The small, wiry shoots will root with much 
greater certainty and make better plants than thick, aappv 
items: those that are hollow or “ pipy " being worst of ell. 
Those who are partial to ths Cactus kinds should procure 
Henry Patrick, with white flowers, after the style of 
Coustanos, but far more floriferous. The best of all the 
crimson-coloured Dahlias for cutting is Annie Harvsv. 
Pnck off seedling Lobelias, Pyrelhrum, Petunias, and 
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sacrificing half-developed bads. Undor cultiva¬ 
tion, too, but little room is required in which to 
grow Dipladenias—if trained on wires near 
the glass In the stove house, the space under¬ 
neath being left available for shade-loving plants. 
I grow then} in this manner, and when in bloom 
they are very effective, the flower-trusses being 
allowed to hang a little below the wires. Dipla¬ 
denia amrena, here represented, is, I think, one 
of the most chaste and beautiful of the whole 
genus. It is invariably admired, and may some¬ 
times be seen painted on dessert-dishes and fire¬ 
screens. 

In the case of the high-coloured varie¬ 
ties, such as D. in■ ignis and D. Brearleyana, 
the colour deepens with age, bnt in that of 
D. amcena it fades off to a lovely pale pink or 
flesh-oolour. With the exception of D. bolivi- 
ensis, it is perhaps the latest to bloom in the 
late autumn, when each individual flower is 
valuable for room decoration in some way or 
other. Those who do not grow this kind should 


do so when an opportunity offers. The moat 
useful Dipladenia in bouquets and similar floral 
arrangements is, perhaps, the Bolivian one just 
alluded to, and this should also be grown by all 
who have got it in conjunction with the variety 
under notice. H. 


7113.—Largre white Marguerites.—It 

was probably the small-flowered Paris Daisy, 
with glaucous, finely-divided foliage, that you 
had, and which, though good in its way, is by 
no means so effective as its large-flowered rela¬ 
tive. This may be got from any good florist by 
asking for the largest-flowered kind. The cul¬ 
ture of the Paris Daisies is most simple. They 
only want plenty of light, air, and all the sun 
they can have, with plenty of water when grow¬ 
ing and a little liquid-manure when pot-bound. 
In the summer they do better on the window- 
ledge than confined in a room, as there they run 
too much to leaf.— Bykleet. 

7109.— Lapageria in a porch.—This plant will do 
better in a porch than most other climbing greenhouse 
subjects. Nor does the plant require very muob sunlight. 
It does not like an over dry atmosphere.—J. D. B. 


ORCHIDS. 

CCELOG YNES. 

| “Omega” writes, saying: “I have had Ccelo- 
gyne cristata flowering beautifully, and I am so 
enraptured with white flowers. Are there any 
other kinds of this family which an amateur 
could grow with oristata?” I am also, like 
“Omega,” a lover of Coelogynes, and I wil¬ 
lingly give details of some of the beat kinds. 
Although all are not white-flowered, they are 
mostly very easily managed, and really deserve 
more attention from plant-growers than is 
usually accorded them, for not only are they 
easily grown, bnt they produce an abundance of 
flowers, and these last long in fall beauty; 
whereas the size of the blooms does not preclude 
them from being used as personal ornaments—a 
use so dear to all the ladies of these realms. 
The flowers also may be used as ooat-flowers, 
which is also a fashion I much admire. 

C. OCKLLATA maxima.— This is a small¬ 
growing plant, and succeeds best in a small 
shallow pan or in a basket, so that it may be 
hung near the roof, as it enjoys light and the 
same temperature as the majority of the 
Cattleyas; indeed it mav be grown in com¬ 
pany with C. cristata; but after growth is 
matured it should be rested in the oool house, 
and the water supply shoald be stopped en¬ 
tirely for a time. In growth it is larger 
than the typical ocellata, producing Pear- 
shaped bnlbe 2 inches or 3 Inches in height, whilst 
its flowers are also larger, borne from seven to 
nine on a raceme ; these are about 24 inches 
across the sepals and petals being somewhat 
narrow, spreading, and pure-white. The lip is 
also white, with a blotch of rich yellow on the 
throat; this yellow is bordered with deep- 
orange, whioh forms an eye-like spot on each 
side of the lip and two similar ones on the base 
of the front lobe ; they yield a delicate fragrance 
I and are just the size, when backed with a small 
Fern frond, to adorn a lady's hair. This is now 
about the time it blooms, continuing on until the 
end of April. It is a gem which none of my 
readers should lack. It comes from Northern 
India. 

C. Massangeana. —This is not a white- 
flowered Orchid, but is, nevertheless, a plant of 

f reafc beauty, producing flowers twice in a year. 

t is a strong-growing plant and loves heat and 
moisture ; the bulbs are Pear shaped, 4 inches 
or more high, bearing a pair of large-ribbed 
dark-green leaves. The flower-spikes are pen¬ 
dulous, and the plant requires to be grown in a 
hanging-basket; the spike is some 2 feet long 
and bears as many as two dozen flowers, which 
are larger than those of ocellata ; the sepals and 
petals are soft creamy-yellow, the lip Bismarck- 
brown, bordered and streaked with creamy- 
yellow. This superb plant has been rare and 
expensive; but on account of its free-growing 
habit it has become more plentiful, and conse¬ 
quently the price is much reduced. It comes 
from Northern India. 

C. barbata.— This plant has been muoh 
abused, and its beauty was held in low estima¬ 
tion when first it was introduced. After this 
had been fairly established it was then charged 
with being a bad grower and a shy bloomer j 
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both charges, however# have proved to be utterly 
false, and I assert in its vindication that it grows 
freely, flowers freely, and is at once one of the 
very loveliest members of a family noted for 
beauty. It is an erect, somewhat large-growing 
plant, which Bhould be kept in a pot and grown 
in the cool house—that is to say, at the warmest 
end of the Odontoglossum-houBe, if.it has a warm 
end, where, during the summer months, it will 
enjoy copious waterings. When growth is 
finished reduce the water supply, but do not 
keep it quite dry at any time. The spike is 
erect, bearing near the top a raceme of numerous 
flowers, which are between 3 inches and 4 inches 
across. The sepals and petals are of that pure 
white so dear to a lady’s eye and heart; whilst 
the outside of the side lobes of the lip are white, 
suffused with a tinge of flesh colour, the interior 
and front lobe is dark-brown or sooty-black, and 
the front margin bearded with long hairs of the 
same colour, which at once furnishes a striking 
contrast, and gives the flower quite a unique 
appearance. It flowers during the autumn and 
winter months, and comes from Bhotan and 
Khasia. 

C. odoratissima. —I am at a loss to know 
why this plant has been so named, for the only 
odour I have found the flowers possess at any 
time is a faint honey-like scent, which cer¬ 
tainly would not establish its claim to be called 
very sweet; nevertheless it has strong claims 
upon Orchid growers, as it thrives best in a cool- 
house, and produces its flowers in the winter 
months. These, although not large, are produoed 
freely on slender drooping stems, from three to 
five on each. These are pure white, saving a 
tinge of lemon-yellow on the disc. It grows 
upon the branches of trees and on the ground on 
the Madras Hills, but always on the north side 
of the hills. 

C. pandurata. — Many people are constantly 
seeking for the impossible ; but here the wishes 
of some may be gratified, for in this plant we 
have the greenest of green flowers, marked on 
the lip with jet black, which in addition bears 
several raised lines fringed with black, and the 
whole is agreeably perfumed. The flowers are 
large, being between 4 inches and 5 inches across, 
borne in racemes of from six to eight. It has 
been a rare plant, but is now more plentiful. It 
comes from Borneo, and requires to be kept in 
the East India house. Another green-flowered 
form, with smaller flowers, is C. Parishi, from 
Burmah. This, however, is not a plant for an 
amateur with but little space, but pandurata is 
a grand plant. 

C. corrugata. —This is a free-growing plant, 
but hitherto it has disappointed most of the 
Orchid-growers in this country by its apparently 
shy-flowering qualities—I say apparently shy- 
flowering habit because I think this comes about 
through wrong treatment. The plant comes 
from the same locality, and grows in company 
with G. odoratissima, and yet I have frequently 
heard it said that it should be grown in the 
Cattleya-house, where it certainly grows freely 
enough, but rarely flowers; but when grown in 
the cool-house it will produce its flowers freely. 
The bulbs are ovate and much wrinkled, which 
gives rise to its name. The spike is erect, and 
the blooms are pure-white, saving a stain of 
yellow on the lip, which also bean a few streaks 
of deep-orange. It usually flowers in the spring 
months. 

C. fjlaccida should be grown in a hanging- 
basket, and its spikes of flowers will hang down 
all round in a very graceful manner. These are 
borne in many-flowered racemes, and are white, 
with a little yellow on the front portion of the 
lip, and a few streaks of crimson near the base. 
As an ornament in the house it is very elegant, 
but my readers should not attempt to use it as 
an ornament to the person, as it has a somewhat 
strong odour of the stables not at all pleasant 
when approached closely, but this is not per¬ 
ceptible when hanging in the plant-house. It 
blooms in winter, and comes from Nepaul. 

G. speciosa is an old-fashioned plant, with 
large flowers, which has been much neglected ; 
it flowers freely, but its fault or misfortune is 
that one flower, or at most a pair of flowers, 
only is produced on a stem, and if our hybri- 
disers could produce a form of it with six or 
seven blooms on one spike it would at once 
become a popular plant. The individual flowers 
are larger than those of oristata, and similar in 
shape; but instead of white sepals and petals 
they are here tawny-green, olive-green, or 


bright light-green ; lip large, white at the tip, 
yellow at the base, crested, and fringed with 
dark blackish-brown hairs, and variously streaked 
with deep-red, sections of which when mounted 
are exquisite objects for a microscope. It is 
very easily grown, and is almost a perpetual 
flowerer; it requires a warm house, being a 
native of Java, 

C. elata is another white-flowered kind, 
which thrives in a cool-house, usually opening 
its blooms at the end of spring. It is not a 
common plant, although it has been in the 
country lor many yean, the first recorded 
instance of its flowering being more than thirty 
years ago. It is a bold-growing plant, whion 
conforms to pot culture better than any other 
system. The bulbs and leaves attain to 1^ feet 
or more in height, and the erect spike is pro¬ 
duced from between the leaves, ana bears from 
six to ten flowers; the sepals and petals are 
somewhat narrow and pure-white, lip also 
white, with an orange-coloured blotch, spotted 
more or less with orange, and beautifully crested 
with white. It comes from Northern India, 
where it is found growing uj) to 6,000 feet 
elevation. 

G. asperata. —This plant, sometimes named 
G. Lowi, is the last species t intend to include 
in this enumeration, and this is one of the very 
handsomest of the family. It is a native of 
Borneo, and requires a warm house, and at the 
same time it may be said to be one of the most 
difficult of the whole family to maintain in a 
thriving condition. The plant is robust, attain¬ 
ing a height of 2 feet tq the top of the leaves. 
The raceme is about it foot long and pendent, 
bearing a dosen o£niOffe flowers, which are some 
3 inches across and .arranged in a two-ranked 
fashion. They are creamy-white, the lip being 
ornamented with an orange centra, and streaked 
With yellow and rich brown. It blooms during 
the summer months, lasting long in beauty. In 
a wild state the plant grows in the low country 
near to streams, and I have found it thrive best 
if it is never wholly dried. For further informa¬ 
tion of culture I must refer my readers to the 
details given recentlyjn Gardening in my article 
on C. cristata. ■ Matt. Bramble. 


COOL ORCHIDS AND GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 

I should be glad to learn if “ Matt. Bramble ” 
bases his objection to the growing in one house 
of cool Orchids and a miscellaneous collection of 
greenhouse plants on theoretical or practical 
grounds ? I have for some months done this in 
a fairly satisfactory manner, which, for his and 
your readers’ benefit genetally, I will at some 
future time describe. Meanwhile, will “ Matt. ” 
say what length of time he considers it requisite 
to prove the experiment satisfactorily, and what 
measure of success with established, semi-estab¬ 
lished, or imported plants would lead him to 
alter his opinion in this matter !— Amateur. 

# % To the above I would answer that my 
objections are based on very extensive practice, 
having grown greenhouse plants by the hundred- 
thousand for many years. I do not make this 
assertion in any arrogant manner, for I am quite 
aware that a gardener of the type of Andrew 
Fairservice is quite useless nowadays, when a 
smattering of dog-Latin, a blue apron, and an 
irascible temper are not considered sufficient 
qualifications ; and if “Amateur” oan proveto 
me that Odontoglossums, Masdevallias, Lyoastes, 
<kc., can be well grown and flowered in company 
with Fuohsias, Pelargoniums, and with Gape and 
New Holland plants, I shall be convinced—that 
is to say, if the latter plants are also well done ; 
but I shall require more than a simple assertion to 
convince me that the dry air requisite to manage 
the latter plants is equally as well adapted for 
such plants as derive their only sustenance from 
the humidity of the atmosphere, as Orchids do, 
and I am quite certain that through the winter 
months the air which is suitable to tne well-being 
of Odontoglossums would cause the leaves of 
the Pelargoniums to spot and damp off, whilst 
in the summer season the amount of air and 
Sunshine necessary for the latter would dry the 
very life out of the Orchids. I know your dis¬ 
trict (Manchester) very well, and I used to know 
some very nice collections of plants of all kinds 
about there, but never saw a combination such 
as you say you have. When are we to be treated 
to a description of them', and the conditions 
Under which they have been grown? I have 


had about forty years’ experience with Orchids 
and all sorts of plants in very large quantities, 
and am anxious and willing to learn more about 
them. Matt. Bramble. 

BOBB& 

ROSE PRUNING. 

Pruning must soon be the one occupation in the 
Rose garden, and the annually-recurring and 
never-settled question of when and how to do it 
again arises. One point only appears to be gradu¬ 
ally becoming more and more firmly established 
each year—namely, the desirability of pruning 
late. There seems no other way of contending 
with the inclement and increasingly bitter springs, 
which show such determination to carry the 
winter on into that month of May reputed 
merry, but now more often witness of the bury¬ 
ing of dead hopes and the wreck of fair garden 
prospects. If there are always to be recurring 
and severe frosts in the middle of April or later, 
steps must be taken to meet them, and there are 
two possible conditions to aim at—either the 
new growth of the Roses must be sufficiently 
advanced to be able to resist the cold, or the 
plants must be so dormant as to be impervious 
to it; that is to say, they must either have been 
pruned so early that the young shoots will be 
of considerable length and consequent tough¬ 
ness by the middle of April, or else they must 
be pruned so late that growth shall not have 
commenced before danger from frost is past. 
The obvious risk of the first course will be at 
once apparent. The new growth is not con¬ 
spicuous after pruning before some three weeks 
have elapsed, but at the end of that period the 
pushing buds will begin to be liable to injury in 
case of a sharp frost. Now, of late years severe 
frosts have occurred about the middle of April. 
During that month in 1887 there were many 
frosty nights, the coldest being that of the 17th, 
when there were 15 degs. of frost, and in 1886, 
about the 12th, there were some 12 degs. 
Where, then, Roses had been pruned at a time 
commonly recommended — namely, about the 
middle of March, they would have been exactly 
in a state least able to resist injury by these late 
frosts; Where they had been pruned still earlier 
they would have fared rather better, but the risk 
would yet have been great, as, of course, the 
frosts might also have occurred earlier. If, 
however, the plants were not pruned until quite 
the 

End of March or the beginning of April, 
they would pass through the most dangerous 
time in a state sufficiently dormant to be safe 
from all injury by frost, and, growing steadily 
on without a check, would probably be in bloom 
as soon as, or sooner than, plants which bad 
been pruned three weeks earlier, and then had 
been thrown back and compelled to do their 
work all over again. Of course, in saying that 
the plants will thus be sufficiently dormant to 
escape injury, reference is made to the actual 
buds to which the plants have been cut back, 
for by the end of March or the beginning of 
April buds at the ends of unpruned shoots will 
frequently have developed leaves, and occa¬ 
sionally even flower-buas. But, however full 
of young leafy growth the upper part of such 
shoots may be, they will be cut back to a 
dormant eye in each oase, and these dormant 
eyes or buds will not have grown sufficiently 
to be liable to injury by an ordinary frost 
for nearly three weeks after pruning. It 
has been often observed that when pruned 
late, Rose-trees bleed a great deal ; but while It 
cannot be contested that this bleeding is fre¬ 
quently very considerable, its after effects are 
not perceptible, and most growers have con¬ 
vinced themselves that it is followed by no evil 
results, and, consequently, as an objection to 
late pruning may be ignored. Whenever pmn- 
ing is commenced in a mixed collection of Roeee, 
the Teas in the open should be left till lack 
Where the latter are grown against a south wall, 
and the young growth can be protected by means 
of canvas or other screens in the event of froe is, 
the plants will not require much pruning, and 
they will break into growth early and afford a 
few early blooms. But where the plants sure 
unprotected in the open, the later they are 
pruned, even if not till after the middle of 
April, the better; for the young growth of the 
Teas is so succulent that it is less able than 
that of other kinds of Roses to resist frost 
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Nevertheless, there is no fear of their being late 
in flowering, for they grow so quickly that, 
although pruned last, they will probably be the 
first to bloom, and if thus grown on without 
being checked by frost, will be found to attain to 
perfection without being attacked by any of the 
usual Rose-pests, such as aphides, mildew, red 
rust, Ac. W. 

7072.— Rose grafts failing.—I q reading 
“ Doris’" question on the above subject, I can 
see several reasons which would account for the 
failure whioh is complained of. In the first 
plaoe, it is said that the stocks were 
placed in a cool house for five or six weeks 
previous to their being worked ; this, no doubt, 
caused them to start into new growth ; conse¬ 
quently, the sap which was stored up in the 
roots was exhausted to greater or Ibbs extent 
before the grafts were put on. Another reason, 
which I believe to be a much stronger one, was 
putting Cocoa-nut-fibre up above the union of 
the stock and graft; this would probably cause 
a kind of mildew or fungus to grow between the 
stock and graft. Again, the temperature was 
scarcely high enough for the purpose. Now, 
instead of taking the stocks into a cool 
house for the time mentioned, they should 
have been placed in the propagating house for a 


or keep them in pots—I might have answered 
you definitely. All that I can say now is that, 
if they are to be cultivated in pots, they must 
be carefully shifted into others two sizes larger 
as soon as they go out of flower, and be kept 
under glass until the middle of June. If they 
are to be planted in the open air, take the plants 
to a cool house at once, and after being care¬ 
fully hardened ofl* plant them out early in June. 

—J. c. c. 

7177.—Pruning Rosea.—In my own praotioe when 
dealing with the Tea Roses I like to leave the small shoots 
to whioh you refer, as they Invariably give the earliest 
flowers ; but if you prefer a lea* number of larger and 
later blooms, you mnst out back quite dose all the small 
and weakly growths.—J. 0. C. 


BUDS OF TEA ROSE ANNA OLLIVIER. 
Ross Anna Ollivier, an engraving of buds 
of which we here give, planted quite in the open 
in Sussex, and unprotected for the last two 
years, has proved with us a really hardy and 
long-blooming Rose. The summer flowers differ 
a deal in colour from those of the autumn. It is 
a constant and profuse bloomer ; but its greatest 
charm is, perhaps, in the buds, which have a 
peculiar urn-like form, especially those of the 
summer. Gathered for the table they are most 
graceful and distinct. The very changefulness of 



Buds of Tea Rose Anna Ollivier. Engraved from a photograph of buds 
gathered at Gravetye. 


ew days previous to their being operated on; 
this would have caused the sap to have moved a 
little, and brought them into an excellent condi¬ 
tion for grafting. “ Doris " does not say whether 
the grafts were taken from trees outside or from 
those under glass. I should always prefer grafts 
from trees outside, a9, unless the house from 
whioh they are taken is a very cool one, the 
trees will be in active growth to Borne extent, 
whioh is objectionable, as they ought to be quite 
dormant. 1 should advise “Doris” never to 
take more grafts off at one time than can be 
used in an hour or so, as if they shrivel ever so 
little a large percentage will be sure to fail—of 
course, this will depend on circumstances. 
** Doris " does not say whether the stocks were 
placed in a propagating case after they were 
grafted, but such a receptacle is absolutely 
necessary for such purposes, and a temperature 
of 75 degs. should be maintained till the grafts 
and stocks are united. I think Hybrid Per- 

E tuals succeed better in a general way than 
tas, as the wood of Teas is somewhat softer 
and more pithy. No doubt we shall hear of 
more complaints beside this one, as the wood 
did not ripen at all satisfactorily last summer. 
—T. A. 

7187.—Treatment of Marechal Niel 
Roses. —Had you stated what you intended to 
do with yonr plants—whetheitto plant there out 
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the flower, and the different aspects it presents 
at different) times of the year are delightful. It 
is a beautiful Rose for grouping. R. 

7039.—Young 1 Marechal Niel Rose.— 
The principal point in connection with the 
culture of this, and, indeed, of all other Roses, 
i is to induoe the production of strong growth. 
Good loam, with a fair sprinkling of bone-dust, 
and some good dung, should form the compost, 
and the sooner the plant is put in it the better. 
With respect to the application of liquid- 
manure, you must be guided by the amount of 
soil you give the plant. It is when the roots 
have filled the compost that liquid-manure 
should be given ; but in such a case it is better 
to top-dress with some concentrated manure as 
soon as the plant starts into growth. When the 
flowers fade cut back the strong shoots to 
within two eyes of the base, and in autumn go 
over the plant again, cutting the strongest 
shoot9 back to about two-thirds of their length, 
and removing all weakly growths.— Byfleet. 

7164 —Unsatisfactory Roses.— I do not 
think anyone can tell you why your Roses do 
not start into growth without seeing them. It 
appears to me that their being behind the stage 
i has something to do with it. The roots are 
| colder than you imagine, and probably they are 
l too damp, a condition not at all unusual with 


borders that are in dark places behind stages. 
If the plants were lifted from the open ground 
and planted in September, that would be a very 
likely explanation of your failure. Quite 
recently I was called in to advise about a 
number of Roses that were either dead or dying. 
The plants were lifted even as late as the end of 
October, but they were in full leaf and had to 
endure a long journey by railway before they 
were planted in the house in question. Such 
early planting resulted in two-thirds of the 
plants dying.—J. C. C- 
7148.— Late planting: of Roses.— You 
may plant Roses in April with the prospect of 
a fair amount of sucoess, if you go the right 
way to work about it. I advise you to prune 
them at once and to shorten back all long shoots. 
Then prepare some fine sandy soil and plant 
them temporarily in a position quite in the 
■hade, using plenty of the prepared earth about 
the roots, but do not press it about them. Let 
it lay lightly on them, and let each plant stand 
clear of its neighbour. When your garden is 
ready, draw each one oat carefully, and you 
will rind they have begun to make new shoots ; 
these must be carefully preserved. In placing 
the plants in their permanent quarters, use the 
same description of soil immediately over the 
roots, but this time press it moderately firm 
about them.—J. C. C. 

- April is very late for removing Roses. I moved 

tome about the middle of that month last year, and they 
did not do very well. I should be inclined to dig them up 
now and lay them in on the north side of a wall. ThlB 
would oheok their growth in two wajs—the digging up 
and placing them where they would not get any sunshine 
upon them until it was time to plant them out.—J. D. E. 

7175.—Treatment of a Rose-— The Rose 
you mention, Blairi No. 2, is a vigorous grower 
and very suitable for planting against a house, 
but it only flowers once a year. It will grow to 
a height of 10 feet. The best way of pruning 
this Rose is to out out some of the oldest shoots 
where they are crowded as soon as the flowers 
fade. Madame Plantier is a beautiful white 
Rose and a fairly good climber, but I think that 
Gloire de Dijon would make a better companion 
for the BUiri No. 2.—J. C. C. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

HINTS ON GROWING CHINESE 
PRIMULAS. 

It is a mystery to me to see and hear of so many 
failures, both with amateurs and gardeners, with 
these plants. How is this? To my mind they 
are often nursed up far too much, os they like 
plenty of fresh air and sunshine. I grow them 
here in 5-inoh to 9-inch pots with from six 
to nine trusses of bloom on a plant. I save my 
own seed and grow annually from 200 to 300 
plants, and have them in flower by November 
with the Chrysanthemums. I stAge the Chrys¬ 
anthemums at the back of a large vinery and 
the Primulas on the front stage, which makes a 
grand show. They are now still full of bloom, 
growing to a foot in height and width. When 
the flower-stalks get too lanky I cut them out, 
and thus have fine dwarf plants again with more 
bloom coming on. Now is the best time for sowing 
seed. Prepare some 5-inch pots with one large 
crock at the bottom, put in a handful of smaller 
ones on this and some Moss or leaves over them ; 
then fill up to within half an inch from the rim 
of the pots with some tine-sifted leaf-mould and 
sand mixed ; make the soil even with the bottom 
of a small pot. Sow the seed evenly over the 
surface, and cover very thinly with coarse sand ; 
water lightly with a fine-rosed can, and theu 
stand the pots in 70 degs. or 80 degs. of heaL 
Some of the seedlings will oome up in two 
weeks, and more will follow. When, large 
enough to handle transplant them, putting six 
or seven plants into a 5-inch pot. When they 
have grown and the leaves touch each other pot 
off singly into small 60 sized pots, using soil 
oomposed of two parts leaf-mould, one part 
loarn, and one part coarse liver sand. . In May 
plaoe them out into a cold frame, keeping close 
at first; in a day or two give them a little air. 
Paint the glass over with thin limewash, and 
gradually give more air both day and night 
In July the lights may bo takfen off the frair© 
altogether, so that the plants may get the fuu 
influence of the sun and air; they may get 
scorched a little, but I do not mind that, aa I 
get plenty of leaves afterwards, and I often have 
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to cut some of them out to make room for the 
tlow^er spikes to come up. Keep them growing, 
and pot on into larger pots into a mixture of two 
parts leaf-mould, one part loam, one of coarse 
river sand, and one of dry baked cow-manure, 
picked up from the field ; chop and mix this 
well up together. In potting keep the plants 
well down in the soil. In September put the 
lights on the frame again, but leave air on day 
and night until cold weather comes on, when 
they may be taken to their winter quarters. I 
pinch out all flower-spikes until September ; 
this gives strength to the crowns. When in 
flower give half-pint of clear cow-manure-water 
to a gallon of clean water once a-week. If these 
hints are carried out there need be no more 
failures with Chinese Primulas. 0. C. C. 


HOW TO STRIKE AND GROW 
POINSETTIAS. 

I have been very successful in growing Poin- 
settias, having each year as many as 40 floral 
bracts in perfection at Christmas, and many of 
them average 28 inches in circumference, and 
very full. I treat them in this way : After the 
plants have bloomed they are out down in Feb¬ 
ruary to within a few inches of the pot, leaving 
two prominent eyes. The part that is cut is 
sprinkled over with sand to prevent the sap 
running away and thus weakening the plant. 
The pieces of stalk thus taken off are cut up into 
lengths of about 4 inches each ; these form cut¬ 
tings and should be trimmed close to an eye and 
inserted in thumb-pots, leaving two eyes above 
ground. A mixture of sand, leaf-mould, loam, 
and peat should be used for potting, and should 
be pressed firmly round the cuttings. They 
should be gently watered, and placed in a close 
frame, with a bottom-heat of 75 degs. to 80 
degs. The cuttings should not be allowed to 
get dry. If any damp mould should appear it 
should be taken away at once, and a little 
flowers of sulphur sprinkled in the frame. 
In a month or six weeks the cuttings will 
begin to shoot. When leaves are formed the 
lights should be raised in the day to give air. 
When the pots are full of roots the plants can 
be shifted on into 4-inch pots, and be kept in a 
house at 65 degs. of heat. In the hot weather 
(May and August) they are best plunged into a 
cold frame in the garden, but the lights should 
be shaded when the sun is very hot. In 
September the Poinsettias should be shifted into 
their blooming-pots (6-inch ones), using the 
same sort of compost as before. They should be 
placed on a shelf near the glass in a house with 
a temperature of 65 degs. to 70 degs., and when 
the pots are filled with roots be watered with 
weak guano-water once a-week. Care must be 
taken of the leaves, as any injury that might 
cause the sap to flow is most harmful, and they 
must be kept perfectly clean by careful syring¬ 
ing. The bracts will begin to expand in 
November, and last until February. The heat 
must not be lower than 65 degs. during winter, 
and all draughts of cold air must be excluded at 
that season. The old plants that have been cut 
down should be kept dry till they show signs of 
shooting out again, and then be shaken out of 
the old soil and repotted, and treated similarly 
to the young plants ; the old plants give the 
largest bracts and show them sooner. 

Lady Amateur. 


7156. — Treatment of Mandevilla 
SUaveolens. —I am afraid there is not scope 
enough in the window of the warm room to 
flower the plant. To do it well, it should 
ramble up into a rather lofty conservatory, and 
get the young wood hardened a bit, and then 
large bunches of its fragrant white flowers will 
bsproduced. I have had theshoots ramble outside 
through the open lights in the roof, and flower 
grandly in the open air. It wants room to grow 
and light to ripen the wood, and then there will 
be no lack of flowers.—E. H. 

7114.—Covering for wooden stages. 
—If “A Constant Reader” would get zinc 
strips of sufficient breadth to cover the space 
between the wooden bars of the stage, perfora¬ 
ting these strips with holes an eighth of an inch 
in diameter and about 3 inches apart for drain¬ 
age, then cover his stages with fine gravel, which 
can be obtained almost anywhere, he will, I am 
certain, be delighted with the result. Of course, 
he will require to fix strips of wood on either 


side of his stages to prevent the gravel falling 
off. I adopted this plan more than a year ago 
with the most satisfactory resultB in growing 
Primulas, Cinerarias, and greenhouse plants 
generally, while it looks so clean and tidy, and 
can be easily removed and washed once or twice 
a-year.—D. C. L. 

GROWING COLEUSES FROM SEED. 
Many amateurs who are anxious to grow these 
pretty fine-foliaged plants have not the means 
of keeping a stock through the winter, for 
unless a stove-house is available it is useless 
trying to keep them, as they invariably die if 
the temperature sinks below 50 degs. for any 
length of time; but there is no difficulty in 
raising a fresh supply from seed, and I would 
advise anyone contemplating doing so to lose 
no time in sowing the seed and pushing on the 
young plants in the warmest frame or house at 
command. A Cucumber-frame answers well, 
and one packet of seed will bring enough seed¬ 
lings for a good-sized garden. As soon as large 
enough the young plants should be potted off 
singly in small pots, and they will soon show 
the more or less highly-coloured character of 
their foliage. If any green ones are amongst 
them they can be discarded at once, and the 
others, if potted into larger-sized pots as they 
need it, will make very fine plants by the time 
Coleuses are in the greatest request—viz., when 
the Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Ac., begin to get 
shabby and a change is needed for the conserva¬ 
tory ; then the fine-foliaged plants are decidedly 
weloome. As regards the mode of training 
Coleuses, I do not think it possible to improve 
on what may be called the natural form, as a 
seedling plant will, if left entirely to itself, 
grow into a pyramidal bush-shaped specimen, 
and with a little timely attention in pinching 
out the points of any shoot that is outgrowing 
its fellows, a very beautiful specimen wUl be tile 
result without any stakes or ties at all. The 
interest of growing seedlings is always enhanced 
by the possibility of getting something superior 
to what is already in cultivation. J. G. H. 


FERNS.—A COMPLAINT. 

“A Resident in the North of London” says : "I 
have several times bought the enclosed Fern. 
How is it it dies ? I never neglect my plants. Also 
can you give me the name of it?” It is Pteris 
tremula, a native of New Zealand, and I do not 
wonder that you soon lose it. How can you 
expect anything else ? These plants are kept in 
comfortable houses until bought by the retail 
seller, and after being exposed to the outside 
atmosphere for a day before coming into your 
possession, they have received their death chill, 
and you only have the satisfaction of carefully 
tending them to the grave ; besides, this kind of 
Fern is easily destroyed by wringing at the 
base, and probably this has been done before 
the seller brings it out of its birth¬ 
place. My advice is, buy smaller plants 
and grow them yourself, and do not by any 
means buy Ferns in the streets—at this time 
of the year in particular—if you buy them 
with the expectation of their living any time 
with you. This same Pteris tremula is a very 
beautiful Fern, and is one of the very finest 
growing kinds of even this large family, and if 
you have a small fernery the self-sown seeds will 
come up on everything all over the place, and 
if not reduced will smother and kill every other 
Fern. These young seedlings should be potted, 
and they will soon make presentable specimens. 
In repotting always plant them a little deeper 
than before; otherwise they are apt to rise 
above the level of the soil, and thus become 
weak at the collar, and, as the fronds are large 
and the head heavy, when moved the wringing 
above-mentioned takes place, which in itself will 
lead to death. J. Jarvis. 


in windy districts the leaves suffer. Make the 
soil rich and elevate the beds so as to bring the 
plants more under the influence of the sun's 
warmth. In summer in dry weather water freely, 
and liquid-manure will be beneficial. When 
the tops are nipped by the autumn frosts, first 
cut them down, and in a day or two dig up the 
roots and pack them thickly in boxes and place 
them in a cool house. For many years I nave 
wintered Cannas, packed closely together, on 
the borders of an orchard-house where the frost 
was just kept out.—E. H. 

- These handsome plants are easily pro¬ 
pagated either from seeds or by division of the 
roots. A fine lot of plants can be obtained from 
seeds by sowing them early in the spring, one 
seed in the centre of a small pot, and plunging 
them in a mild bottom-heat over a hotbed. The 
plants must be potted on in rich soil, and they 
will soon make large specimens. Let them be 
inured to the open air by greenhouse and frame 
culture, and plant out in rich, deep soil about 
the end of May or early in June. They do well 
for greenhouse or room decoration, but for pot 
culture require rich soil—at least a third of 
decayed manure should be added to a loam and 
peat compost. The old plants of approved 
varieties may be stored in pots and boxes for 
the winter, to be parted out and planted in pots 
until it is time to plant them out. When planted 
out-of-doors they must not be exposed to high 
winds. They like plenty of water at the roots 
as well as a rich soil. In some districts the 
plants might pass safely through the winter out- 
of-doors if the crowns are protected in some 
way. A handlight over them would be best, 
ifbut, failing this, Cocoa-fibre refuse may be used. 
-J. D. E. 

7099.— Treatment of Ericas. — The 
proper way of treating such soft-wooded Ericas 
as blsom in winter, is to out them down to jost 
| below the blooms as soon as the latter fade. 
They are watered carefully until they begin to 
•make growth, and are then shifted into pots one 
site larger. The best peat must be used, with 
plenty of white sand and good drainage, ram¬ 
ming in the compost well round the ball. The 
plants are kept in a cool-house until the middle 
of July, and are then put in the open-air till the 
middle of September. Attentive watering is all 
important; the soil must never become dust-dry. 

7170.—Treatment of SpirsBa palmata. 
—To successfully cultivate this plant it requires 
plenty of pot-room and root-moisture. As it 
does not force well it was a mistake to take it 
to the greenhouse in January ; the end of March 
would have been quite soon enough. Instead 
of standing it on the stage in the house, find a 

E lace for it on the floor, where its roots will be 
ept cooler; but it must have plenty of light 
and air.—j. C. C. 

7172.— Azaleas after flowering.— A warm moist 
atmosphere is best; but as they are in 6-inoh pots most 
likely they will need to be repotted. They require good 
fibrous peat, and Rood drainage. Some of the articles 
enumerated in this query would be poison for Azalea*. 
The fibrous peat may require some sharp sand added to 
lt.-J. D. E. 

7161.—Potting Arum Lilies.—These may be potted 
now. and the offsets should be removed at the eame time; 
but it ought to be well known that these plants do best 
when planted out in very rioh soil in the open ground 
in eummer, if they are well supplied with water. They 
may be left in the open ground from the middle of 
May to the end of September.—J. D. E. 

7140.—Dam pier’s Glory Pea (Clianthus Dampieri). 
—This plant will do very well in pots, and should be pro¬ 
pagated by seed*. I have flowered it in 0-inch pots from 
seeds, and within twelve months of sowing them. It 
grows well in sandy, turfy loam, with some peat added to 
it. It ought to be grown in a warm greenhouse or oool 
stove.—J. D. E. 

7102.—Dirty glass laps.— The best way to clean 
these is by using the wing or tail feathers of poultry, and 
work the feather about in the lap when the glass is wet. 
-J. D. E. 


7151.—Culture of Cannas.— These are 
among the easiest things to propagate and 
grow. Seeds grow freely in heat in spring, and 
the roots of named sorts may be broken up for 
stock purposes into as many pieces as there are 
eyes. If grown for indoor work pot them in 
rich soil, turfy loam, and old manure, and well 
drain the pots. They are very accommodating 
as regards temperature, thriving either in a warm 
house or a coel one free from cold ourrents of air. 
When planted out select a sheltered position, as 


6959.— Cats in gardens.— Many thanks 
for the suggestions given. Fences are men¬ 
tioned ; but how about hedges ? Wire-netting 
has been tried, and I hail with delight any new 
mode of keeping out the cats; but “A. G. 
Hull’s” manner applies to fenced or walled 
gardens only. No one feels more annoyed at 
their depredations than I; but, at the same 
time, I would suffer considerable annoyance and 
loss of flowers to punish an old offender, and so 
would a great many more. “ Cats in gardens^ 
is a question that puzzled our grandfathers, and 
I never yet heard of an effectual remedy with* 
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out more or less Iom. Ab to " A. O. Hull’s” 
remedy being effectual, as I have never had op¬ 
portunity of trying it I cannot argue the point. 
With regard to "Taurus,” I think he is capable 
of defending himself ; at the same time, com¬ 
parisons are odious, and what Balt on sparrows’ 
tails has to do with cats and paraffin-oil I fail 
to see.— Percy Fox Allin. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM MADAME 
DESGRANGE. 

This is one of the very best of all early white- 
flowered Chrysanthemums. It is much in 
advance of the small-flowered early Pompons, 
such as Model, that 
flower about the same 
date. I find the blooms 
most useful in a cut 
state, for although 
when they open they 
are creamy-white they 
soon change to the 
clearest white, and 
lost for a long time in 
water. I have for a 
considerable period 
now grown a quantity 
of this fine variety, 
and a goodly propor¬ 
tion of the stock is in 
bloom late in August, 
while others come on 
in succession for a long 
time, and thus give a 
long season of flowers 
for one variety. The 
earliest flowering ones 
are those that were 
left on the old stools 
when under glass, and 
thus treated they make 
considerable progress 
before being removed 
to their summer quar¬ 
ters. The later flower¬ 
ing ones are those 
struck from cuttings 
in the usual way, and 
I have no hesitation in 
saying that this beau¬ 
tiful variety can be 
had in flower for 
fully three months by 
utilising the earlier 
growths made under 
glass, and allowing 
them to go on without 
stopping for the ear¬ 
liest bloom, and de¬ 
pending on Bpring- 
struck cuttings to 
supply the main and 
late crop of flowers. 

This Chrysanthemum 
is especially valuable 
from the fact that the 
season at which it 
flowers is about the 
most difficult time of 
the whole year in 
which to get good 
white flowers in quan¬ 
tity except by those 
who have plenty of 
glass structures. The 
large demands made 
on nearly all gardeners 
for white cut flowers 
should lead to this 

kind boing very largely grown, and to its season 
l>eing prolonged by various devices. I may also 
add that it makes most effective pot-plants for 
indoor decoration, being dwarf and sturdy in 
habit, and requiring no stopping or pinching to 
induce it to form bushy specimens. G. 

Growing the Indiarubber-plant.— 

I thought the following facta might possibly be 
interesting to some of the readers of Garden¬ 
ing, as showing what oan be done in the way of 
growing the Indiarnbber-plant. About 12 years 
ago I bought a small plant of this 18 inches to 
20 inches in height. The end of last month I 
cut from it 291 feet of growth for cuttings, which 
I sent to Messrs. Hi- '" 
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My gardener measured each cutting as I gave 
it to him and noted it. I afterwards checked 
in addition.—J. B. Ward. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS ON OPEN WALLS. 
I grow a good many Chrysanthemums against 
walls for furnishing cut flowers, as I find that 
the protection of a wall makes their production 
a greater certainty than in open borders, for 
even In the west of England the frost is so severe 
sometimes in November as to quite spoil the 
flowers on unprotected plants, I have my old 
outdoor plants attended to about this time ; the 
old stools are taken up and divided, and the 
side pieces are selected for planting again. 
Some of the old exhausted soil is taken out of the 


stretched before them. Abundance of water 
should be given at the root in dry, hot weather, 
and the surface of the soil should be covered with 
a mulching of half-decayed stable-manure or 
other suitable material. C. 


HARDY FLOWERS IN POTS. 

It may seem strange to advocate the growth o 
plants in pots that are hardy enough to stand 
our winters with impunity ; but, as a rule, it is 
spring, rather than the winter, that is bo very 
trying to vegetation in this country, and fre¬ 
quently, while we are congratulating ourselves 
on having passed through the winter with but 
few losses in our gardens, a sudden return of 
oold weather upsets all our calculations; for 
it is when the plants 
begin to throw up 
fresh growth that 
they are most easily 
injured by frost, and 
therefore those that 
flower early are the 
most likely to get in¬ 
jured. Nothing is 
more vexatious than 
after carefully tend¬ 
ing a bed of flowers, 
and getting them in 
flower at an early 
date, to find all their 
delicate blossoms de¬ 
stroyed by some cruel 
frost. For this reason 
I always pot up a 
good lot of the ear¬ 
liest hardy flowering 
plants, and set them 
in a cold greenhouse— 
not with the idea of 
forwarding them, but 
simply to keep their 
blooms safe from sud¬ 
den frosts and the 
biting winds that visit 
us in early spring— 
and they well repay the 
trouble. Anemones do 
well in pots or boxes, 
and so do Daffodils, 
both single and 
double. Hepaticas, 
too, make a brilliant 
display, and Violets 
are especial favourites. 
After they have done 
flowering they are 
carefully planted out, 
and a few evergreen 
branches put around 
them until they get 
hardened by expo¬ 
sure, and if carefully 
watered until they get 
well rooted they will 
suffer but little check 
by the removal. Those 
who have cold bouses 
at this time of year 
have but little in the' 
way of flower to show 
but by utilising these 
hardy plants a good 
effect may be had at 
a very little outlay. 
Hant*. J. G. 


Plants is Our Readers’ Gardens : Chrysanthemum Madame Dssgrange grown in the open air 
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Gardening Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mr. V. 
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border, and a shovelful or two of some rich, 
loamy material is put in its place, and the 
divided pieces are replanted. In May I go over 
them, and generally find that some of the Bhoots 
have grown a foot or more in height, and with a 
greater number of them on the roots than are 
required to fill up the wall space. These I reduce 
to about half-a-dozen, and from them about 
3 inches or 4 inches of the tops are taken off, 
thus making them dwarfer. i find that if a 
greater number of flower stems are left they 
get so crowded, and, consequently, so weak in 
growth that the flowers are small and inferior to 
those that have had their stems thinned out 
As the plants advance in growth they are kept 
close to the wall by a piece of string being 


Tar on hot-water 
pipes. — I have been 
much interested in the 
correspondence on this 
subject. I also had, in an evil hour, coated my 
pipes with tar, and I tried everything that 
was suggested to me in Gardening and out 
of it, including paraffin-oil, turpentine, grease, 
paint, varnish, soda, oil, sal-ammoniac, caustic 
potash, scraping with a knife and rubbing with 
brick, and, nnaUv, hot lime, which, a chemist re¬ 
commended, and which, to my great relief, I 
found effectual. Nearly all the tar on the sur¬ 
face of the pipes had been removed in the course 
of the multifarious processes above noted, and 
the deleterious smell remained much the same. 
It disappeared, however, upon the application 
of the lime-wash, which was laid on thinly with 
a brush when the pipes were cool.—J. F. 
Raynkr, Southampton. ia | from 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE PANSY DISEASE. 

Readers of Gardening mast feel very maoh 
indebted to “ Mr. Holderness ” for his interesting 
notes on the above in the number for Feb. 16th, 
p. 673, Vol. X It is an established faot that 
prevention is better than cure, and if the enemy, 
or rather enemies—for their name is legion—are 
so easily captured as “ Mr. Holderness ” seems 
to indicate we may look forward with a certain 
amount of pleasure to the coming season. But 
I am afraid that each season brings with it more 
or less fresh traces of this perplexing pest. If 
the stems were only eaten through at the base, 
as 41 Mr. Holderness” seems to have found in 
his plants, there would be a chanoe of the roots 
throwing up fresh shoots again. But I am 
afraid the disease, or whatever it may be, 
attacks the main roots of the plants first, and 
hence the fatal result. The cause of 

Pansies going off is a much-disputed 
question, and has never been satisfactorily 
answered. A great many people, like “ Mr. 
Holderness,” attribute the death of their plants 
to various kinds of worms and other insects 
which infest the soil. These tell us that they 
find a perfect cure in some of the modern insecti¬ 
cides, which are said to be perfectly harmless, and 
may be applied with safety to any delicate plant 
or flower, its application being instant death 
to all inseots which infest the plant. If 
so, any of these insecticides would prove 
a great boon to 41 Mr. Holderness”; for, 
although his mode of treatment may, perhaps, 
be the most effectual, it will nevertheless 
prove a long and tedious task, and I doubt 
if he will ever exterminate these insects in 
question. But where and how does * 4 Mr. 
Holderness ” grow his seedlings to make it im¬ 
possible for wire worms to get at them? I think if 
he can grow the latter free from wireworms it 
would be equally easy to grow his Pansies free 
from the insect he has just discovered as the 
primary cause of the so-called Pansy disease. 
But there are some who believe mildew to be 
the cause of their Pansies going off, after which 
the worms commence to feast on the decaying 
plant. Some of the insecticides sold may be 
worth a trial for this purpose. They may be 
had of any seedsman. Again, there are those 
who hold it to be a disease the Pansy is liable 
to in hot seasons, which cannot be cured. Any 
of these theories may be so far correct. It oannot 
be denied that the worms in question are to be 
found surrounding the roots of a plant that has 
succumbed. As far as my experience goes, I am 
convinced that atmospheric influences, combined 
with shallow cultivation, is the real cause of 
Pansies going off. It may here be asked. What 
advantage is there in deeply cultivated soil, as 
oempared with that which is cultivated in a 
shallow manner ? I believe the advantages are 
many, but what strikes one most is the slight 
hold dry weather takes on vegetation established 
in deeply-worked fertile soil. Of course, there 
are many plants which delight in a dry, warm 
medium, but these I do not refer to. The 
Pansy is a moisture-loving plant, and no amount 
of sun will do it any harm, provided its roots 
are cool and moist. This can usually be 
secured by 

Working the ground deeply, manuring it 
well, planting early, and mulching freely. In 
shallow-worked ground the stratum of fertile 
soil must be so thoroughly freed from moisture 
in hot weather as to cripple the plants by lack 
of food, and very probably those roots which 
did pass beyond the reach of drought were in a 
medium entirely deficient in the elements of 
plant food, of which moisture itself is only one, 
though most important. To obviate this, early 
and deep planting must be resorted to. Stout 
young plants inserted in March or early in 
April—should the ground be in good condition 
for planting, and the weather favourable for 
steady growth—will flower all the summer if a 
fair chance is afforded them. The great point 
is to have the roots actively working in deep, fer¬ 
tile soil before the hot weather of early summer 
sets in ; then mulch the ground between and 
around the plants with Cocoa nut-fibre or short 
decayed manure, giving them a good soaking of 
soft water occasionally. They will then be found 
to flower the more freely the hotter the weather 
becomes. But is tit not a fact that we only 
think of 


Seeking a remedy when we find our Pansies 
reduced to a sickly condition ? Alas ! it is too late 
then. The wire worm and other insects referred 
to will soon accomplish the rest. Stimulants of 
any artificial nature may be given, but the plants 
are not in a fit state to receive them. Insecti¬ 
cides may be applied ; but the inseots in question 
will now be found to have possession of the 
plant, and, as they are the last upon the scene, 
are thus held to be guilty, when in truth they 
were only attracted to the plant because it was 
reduced to this sickly state for want of proper 
nourishment. It is also a faot that should be 
well known to gardeners generally, as it is to 
observant entomologists, that of the inseots to 
be noticed in and about our gardens, only a 
part—certainly the lesser part—are in any 
way injurious to the culture of flowers. 
Sir John Lubbock seems to imply that from 
insects generally we gain more than we lose in 
flower culture. 44 It is not too muoh to say,” 
he remarks, 44 that if, on the one hand, flowers 
are in many cases necessary to the existence 
of insects, inseots, on the other hand, are indis¬ 
pensable to the existence of flowers.” And do 
not many flowers owe their scent and colour, 
and even their distinctive forms, to insects? 
And where do we find this more forcibly brought 
to our notioe than in the Pansy, with all its 
gorgeous colours and markings, while some of 
them are as sweetly-scented as the Violet ? But 
I am afraid I have already taken up too much of 
your valuable apace, and will conclude with the 
following remarks, that, as readers of gardening 
literature, generally speaking, read for instruc¬ 
tion and not for amusement, those who fail to 
carry the Pansy through the hot weather will 

f *ve the above mode of treatment a trial, when 
am sure they will be more than satisfied with 
the result. It may be remarked by some that 
Pansies do not require a deep-rooting medium, 
but although the roots may nob travel enough 
to obtain direct supplies from the deeper soil, yet 
there is a continual passing of moisture laden 
with plant food in solution to take the place of 
the drier medium in which the roots are active. 
If there be no means of staying the upward 
progress of this moisture its fiaal destination 
will be the atmosphere, and muoh of its value 
is destroyed by this means. However, if the 

?[round is well mulched it will act as a complete 
oil between the dry atmosphere above ana the 
comparatively moist soil beneath. George. 


LACED PINKS. 

By these I mean the pretty fragrant varieties 
that oome under the head of florists' flowers. 
They are hardy, and cultivated altogether in 
the open air. They are so free and sweetly 
fragrant, that if they are, as some say, dying 
out, it is a great pity. To secure the perfect 
lacing of the Pinks is pretty muoh a matter of 
culture ; the lacing is upon the petal edge, and 
is broader or narrower, black, purple, or red, 
according to the variety. The florist always 
contended for the smooth rather than the serrated 
petal edge, and in this respect a great improve¬ 
ment has appeared in the Pinks raised within 
the last thirty years. I have stated that the 
florists’ Pink is grown in the open air. The 
usual practice is for the ground to be turned up 
roughly in summer, and just previous to plant¬ 
ing a good dressing of well-decayed manure is 
worked into the soil. In September the beds 
are prepared—4 feet in width and 8 inches or so 
above the ground level, and rounded in the centre 
so as to throw off a good deal of the autumn and 
winter rains. Three rows of plants are planted 
lengthwise, though sometimes more. When the 
bed is wider, it is only to have the outside rows 
6 inches from the edges of the bed. The fact 
that the bed is raised greatly assists in wintering 
the plants in safety. It is also very necessary that 
the leading branches of the plants should be 
secured from injury from wind, and they can be 
kept in position by means of pegs, or by placing 
two small pieces of stick crosswise over the 
shoots. All that is necessary to be done during 
winter is to stir the surface of the bed when the 
weather is at all favourable, keep it clear of 
weeds, and press down firmly into the soil any 
plants whioh may have been loosened by the 
action of frost. In March the bed is well 
trodden between the plants, and some top¬ 
dressing, which is generally put on about the 
beginning of the month, is applied. 

Manure water is not given so much as it 
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used to be, as when used in exoess it proved 
injurious to the young stock, causing the foliage of 
many sorts to become spotted and sickly. When 
given, it should always be in a weak and diluted 
form. If the plants are in a soil that is sweet, 
rich, and good, they oan hardly fail to do welL 
There are some good named Pinks that are deli* 
cate growers, and it is always safest to winter 
these in pots, placing them in a cold frame with 
a dry bottom, but giving all the air possible to 
keep them hardy and dry. They should be in 
rather small pots, and they can be turned out of 
these with good balls of roots, and placed in the 
open bed in March. A good, serviceable top- 
dressing oan be made of one barrowful of good 
loam to three of well-decomposed manure, each 
as that from an old Mushroom bed. This can 
be placed upon the bed to the depth of an inch 
or so. Should dry weather set in at the end of 
March or early in April, as it sometimes does, 
it is well to give a good surface watering occa¬ 
sionally. I have known Pinks to be ordered 
from a nurseryman in April, when they have 
commenced to throw up their flower-stems. It 
is impossible that such plants lifted from the 
open ground can produce satisfactory blooms. 
A good lacing to the flowers oan be secured 
only by planting early in the autumn, so that 
the plants may Income well established during 
the winter. Plants wintered in pots and 
planted out in March or April will become as well 
faced as those planted in the beds in September, 
care being taken that the balls of roots are 
disturbed as little as possible. As the flower- 
stalks rise they should be seenred to stakes, and 
if the flowers are to be pure in the ground colour 
and regularly laced, some shading will be neces¬ 
sary. As a matter of course, these measures 
are neoessary only in the case of blooms being 
desired for exhibition, or the grower wishing to 
have his flowers in the best possible form. 

Propagation. —The Pink is propagated by 
means of pipings or cuttings, and this work 
should be done at the end of June or early in 
July. The Pink puts forth somewhat freely in 
spring shoots, or “grass,” from which pipings 
are made. Formerly it was the plan to make up 
a manure bed, plaoe soil upon the top of it, and 
insert the pipings under hand-glasses. The 
operation is differently performed now, and 
quite as successfully, as well as more expedi¬ 
tiously. Some sandy soil is prepared, and the 
pots, generally those about 4 inches across, are 
filled nearly full with soil. Then a thin layer of 
silver sand is placed on the top, and the pipings 
are placed in them. Then they have a good 
watering through a rosed watering-pot, and are 
plaoed in a frame where there is a gentle bottom- 
heat and kept moderately moist, rather close, 
and shaded from the sun, a little air being given 
by day. When rooted they are either potted 
off singly into small pots or planted out iu care¬ 
fully prepar ed nursery beds. _ D. 

7180.—Raisiner Primroses from seed. 
—There is no difficulty at all in raising these 
plants from seed. In your case it appears to be 
only a question of waiting for a week or two 
longer, and all will come right if the seed be 
good. I have a lot of plants just coming into 
flower that were raised from seed sown last 
April. Like yours, they were sown in a pan, 
and afterwards planted out where they now 
are. Do not sow the seed so early by two 
months another time,—J. C*. C. 

7160.— Renovating a lawn.—It will 
probably make the best job if the lawn ^ is 
manured and dug over, and then sown with 
proper Grass seeds. But if this plan involves 
too muoh labour, give a heavy top-dressing of 
rich compost from 1 inch to 1£ inches thick, 
leaving tne old Grass as it is, and sow Grass 
seeds at once somewhat thickly all over it; rake 
the seeds in and roll; and when the young 
Grasses are 4 inches or 5 inches high cut with 
the soythe, and in ten days run the scythe over 
them again, the machine following immediately 
after. It may save trouble, perhaps, if the 
compost is passed through an ordinary gravel 
screen to take out stones, Ac. —E. H. 

7143.—Destroying Coltsfoot in a garden.— 
Fork it up and pick out *11 rhe roots. This is the bask 
way of vetting rid of it.—E. II. 

-Dig out as many of the roots as possible; but it 

would be quite impossible to vet them all out, as they 
root into the vround so deeply; but they may be destroyed 
in one season, or, at the most two, by constantly cutting 
the plants over with the Dutch hoe as they appear above 
ground. The most troublesome perennial weeds will a 
last suocumb to oonstant worry with the hoe.—J. D. K, 

Original from 
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SINGLE POPPIES. 

With the increasing appreciation shown for 
annual and hardy flowers of all kinds the 
Poppies have not been forgotten. If there is a 
flower that the readers of Gardening should 
grow it is the Poppy in one of its many phases. If 
there is not room for the gaudy Oriental Poppy 
(Papaver orientals) or its more richly coloured 
variety, bracteata, or the new forms of it, as 


Blush Queen, then grow Buch beautiful and 
fragile flowers as P. umbrosa, the lovely P. 
nudicaule, particularly the white form, and a 
few of the Shirley Poppies, which Rev. W. 
Wilks has by careful selection raised from the 
common Poppy of the field. The colours are 
delightfully fresh and soft, the tints as varied 
and beautiful as in almost any hardy flowers. 
Danebrog and lamgatum are also good Poppies. 
The last of the two mentioned is represented in 
the accompanying cut. It was first introduced by 
a German firm, from whence our supplies were 
obtained. It grows from 2 feet to 3 feet in 
height, and has deeply cut leaves. The large 
brilliant scarlet flowers have each a black blotch 
at the base of the petals, which are margined 
with white or grey. P. pavoninnm (the Peacock 
Poppy) is also well worth a place. It is very 
handsome, not too robust, and most suitable 
perhaps for a second row in the mixed border. 
It is the easiest matter possible to raise a stock 
of Poppies, the trouble being in the case of 
umbrosum and those of that character to keep 
them under—tliev are as wild as weeds; but 
we can overlook this failing when they give us 
flowers of such distinctive beauty. Many are 
now ordering the ir seeds, so include a few of the 
above, and sow in shallow drills anywhere in the 
garden. Poppy flowers are, unfortunately, of 
little value when cut. A flower or two of the 
Oriental Poppy will prove excessively disagree¬ 
able in a room. The line of umbrosum in the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens at Chis¬ 
wick was rich in colour through the last summer 
months, and the beautiful edging of the Iceland 
Poppies to the same border was unequalled for 
delicacy. L. 


7091. — Hy jcinthus candicans from 

seed. —The seed may be sown at once, as then 
the young plants get a good season of growth. 
Sow in light, well-sanded soil in well-drained 
pans or boxes, making the surface firm, water¬ 
ing well before sowing, and covering the seeds 
with their thickness of fine soil. Cover with 
Moss, which should remain on till the young 
plants come through. The seeds germinate very 
readily, and the young plants should remain 
undisturbed the first year, planting them out 
the following March in good ground about 
3 inches deep. They will mostly bloom the 
following year.—J. C. B.^—* 

Digitized by (^COOlC 


SPRING FLOWERS. 

Thf. very name of spring brings up thoughts of 
flowers, and who is there that has a garden, even 
though it be but the smallest plot, that does not 
look with greater pleasure on the humble little 
flowers that come to cheer the spring than lie 
does on the grandest and stateliest flowers that rise 
under the summer sun ? It is not all that have 
the resources for a regular spring flower garden, 


but in most gardens there are warm, sheltered 
nooks where the following plants would make an 
early and effective display, and well repay the 
slight labour they entail. 

Golden Tuft (Alyssum saxatile) is a beauti¬ 
ful plant and lasts for a good many years ; its 
golden-yellow blooms make a very striking 
effect. It is readily increased by seed or 
cuttings. 

Windflowers (Anemones) in numerous colours 
are very beautiful, and from flowering so early 
in the season have had the name of Windflowers 
accorded them. These beautiful plants succeed 
best if the roots are left in the soil all the year 
round. 

Early - flowering White Rock Cress 
(Arabis albida) is very early in bloom, and being 
very dwarf and completely covered with white 
flowers in April and May, makes capital edgings. 

The Dourle Daisy is one of the hardiest and 
best of all dwarf early-flowering plants, and 
may be increased to any extent by division of 
the roots after flowering. The double quilled 
red and white are most effective, and for a front 
line in a ribbon border cannot be surpassed. The 
variety called prolifera or Hen-and-Chickens 
Daisy is very pretty for a small bed. 

Thf. Wallflower is one of the most reliable 
biennial plants that can be grown. Sow the 
seed in March, and plant out in May about 
1 foot apart on open soil, not over rich, and 
beautiful dwarf plants will be ready by the 
autumn. The Blood-red and the Belvoir Castle, 
yellow, are the best sorts in cultivation. 

HErATiCA triloba. —A very early-flowering 

S lant, being in full bloom out-of-doors in March. 

olours : red, white, and blue. Easily increased 
by division of the roots after flowering. 

Douolas’s Indian Cress (Limnanthes Doug- 
lasi).—A beautiful dwarf, spreading annual, or 
if sown in August it becomes a biennial, and 
produces a fine display of straw-coloured blooms. 

Forget - me - not (Myosotis). — One of the 
hardiest and best of early-flowering plants; 
readily increased by seed sown in June, or by 
division of the plants, as such sorts as M. dissiti- 
fiora do not seed freely. 

Primroses and Polyanthuses in great variety 
are sure to give satisfaction. Single and double 
varieties are increased by dividing the roots in 
May, and replanting in a cool, shady place, 
keeping the roots moist in periods of drought. 
Drooping Catch-fly (Silene pendula oom- 


pacta).— A free-flowering annual, bearing rosy- 
pink flowers. Sow the seed in August, and 
transplant as soon as the beds are ready. 

Violets. —The single blue and white varieties 
are very hardy, and, beyond the beautiful 
perfume they emit, the blooms are most useful 
for gathering. 

Violas and Pansies are amongst the most 
beautiful and useful of early-flowering plants, 
and, being very dwarf, are well adapted for front 
rows in beds or borders. The self-coloured ones 
have the most striking effect in masses. 

Bulbs of various kinds mingle well with any 
of the above, and in flower-beds it makes a 
pretty effect to plant Tulips, Hyacinths, Narciss, 
&o., thinly amongst the others, which, when in 
bloom, form a carpeting, the dwarf Crocuses, 
Snowdrops, Scillas, &c., being utilised for 
edgings. 

Gosport. J. Groom. 


7085.— Clematis for Lancashire.— You 
will do best with the varieties belonging to the 
Jackmani and Viticella sections; they are hardier 
and in every way more reliable than the varie¬ 
ties of lanuginosa and patens. Good kinds are 
Jackmani and its white variety, rubella, Lady 
Bovill, Viticella rubra grandiflora, and Viticslla 
alba. To these add the spring-blooming mon- 
tana and the sweet-scented, autumn-flowering 
Flammula, and you will have bloom at least five 
months out of the twelve. Make the ground 
good and plant at once.— Byfleet. 

7164.—Aspect for a Christmas Rose.—I do not 
think a full southern exposure is good for the Christmas 
Rose. I have had them do well on the west side of a wall, 
and a little shade for at least the hottest part of the day 
is beneficial.— E. H. 


A BEAUTIFUL HARDY FERN. 
Onoclea sensibilis. 

This lovely Fern belongs to a group known as 
flowering Ferns, from the fact of the fertile frond 
being wholly or practically contracted, thereby 
giving it the appearance of an unopened spike 
of flowers, the more so as the spore-cases re¬ 
semble small buds. The fronds have a beauti¬ 
ful fresh light-green colour, especially when they 
first make their appearance in spring. It is a 
native of North America and a very old inhabi¬ 
tant of our gardens. It is not very fastidious 
as regards soil and position, but still it succeeds 
best in a cool, moist situation, as for instance at 
the base of rock work or among the occupants of the 
American garden, especially if sheltered a little 
by neighbouring plants. In such a position the 
pale-green hue of the fronds contrasts charm¬ 
ingly with the dark-green foliage of the majority 
of its associates. One thing to be observed by 
those who are desirous of raising this class of 



Onoolea sensibilis. 


Ferns from spores i» this: If the fronds are 
allowed to remain on the plants until they 
appear to be ripe, it will be found that the 
spore-cases are open and the spores shell as they 
drop, while the fronds look quite green ; there¬ 
fore, the best way is to cut off the frond as soon 
as indications of bursting are perceived and to 
lay it in a sheet of paper for a few days, by 
which time all the spores will drop on it 

P. H. 


7068.— Destroying Daisies on lawns.— 

In answer to 44 Sussex, who asks for the opinion 
of someone who has used Watson’s lawn sand, 



l'apaver laevig&tum. 
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I can tell " Siumx” that lb haa bein OMd hare, 
but with very unsatisfactory results * there 
can be no doubt about it killing the Daisies 
when it happens to touch them; bat it does not 
kill the thousands of seeds whioh are hidden 
in the soil, and I maintain that it is useless 
wasting time and money on trying to destroy 
Daisies in any other way than by taking off the 
turf and burning it, ana then trenohing the soil 
as deep as circumstances will allow of, remem* 
baring to place the top boII in the bottom 
of the trench; return the ashes to the 
surface of the newly-trenched soil. Procure 
some lawn seed from a respectable firm of seeds¬ 
men who make lawn Grass seed a speciality. 
Now is the best time of year to do the work. 
I spent a deal of money on cutting the Daisies 
out every year, and to allappearanos they were all 
destroyed; but the next year there were as many 
as in the previous one, and so it will be to the 
end of time.—T. A. 


USEFUL ANNUAL CLIMBING PLANTS 
FOR THE SUMMER GARDEN. 

Convolvulus major. —This plant is pretty 
well known, but it may be of some servioe to 
direot attention to it on account of its easy 
culture, and the fact that it adapts itself to a 
ariety of soils, and does not object to a partially 
sn*dy position. If it is given something to 
ding to it will grow to a height of 3 feet to 4 feet 
without any assistance in training, and if only a 
single stake is placed in the centre of a clump 
of plants, it will soon cover it and make an 
attractive feature ; but this Convolvulus is most 
effective when given a few feathery Pea-stioks 
to run over. I may mention that there are few 
annual flowers so rich in colours as this is. The 
seeds may be sown early in April where the 
plants are to flower. 

Canary Creeper (Tropaeolum canariensis).— 
The treatment of this plant should be the same 
as for the Convolvulus, and may be used in the 
same way, but as it will cover more space it is 
useful for covering pillars, or for hiding a low 
wall or fence. 

Eccremocarpus scabkr is a very pretty 
climbing-plant for warm and sheltered positions. 
It is just the plant to cover a pillar, as it is of 
quick growth and rather graceful in appearanoe. 
The seed should be sown early in April, and the 
plants brought on in the greenhouse and planted 
out at the end of May. Treated in this way, 
they will produce large numbers of orange- 
c floured flowers from August until the end of 
the summer. 

Annual Hop (Hamulus japonicus). — This 
plant is not grown for the value of its flowers— 
which are of an insignificant character—but for 
its handsome foliage and quick growing capacity, 
as, if the soil is fairly good, it will attain to a 
height of 16 feet in the course of the season. If 
it has something to which the growth can cling 
to it is just the subject to plant to hide any un¬ 
sightly object. There are few climbing-plants 
that grow so fast as this one, and although the 
foliage is somewhat coarse, it is decidedly hand- 
Borne. I have only to mention the 
Tall-growing Nasturtiums, and I think I 
have exhaustei the list of the best-known annual 
climbers. If these Nasturtiums get a fair 
amount of sun they will grow in almost any kind 
of soil. With a few sticks to climb to they are 
capital plants to hide a low wall or fence, and 
when in blossom they are very attractive. The 
seeds may be sown early in May where the 
plants are to flower. J. C. C. 


7098.— Dictamnus Fraxinella from 
B6t)d. — These seeds belong to a class that 
germinate very slowly, and in the ordinary way 
of sowing with considerable reluctance. Sown 
on a hot-bed, probably none at all would come 
up. They should be sown as soon as ripe, well 
soaking the soil before doing so, plunging the 
pan in a cold frame up to the rim and covering 
with 2 inches or 3 inches of Moss. Take care 
that the soil never gets dry. Some of the seeds 
may not oome through the first year, in whioh 
case keep them till the following season.—C., 
By fleet. 


7162. —Treatment of seedling Hepa¬ 
tic ae-—It all depends upon what treatment 
you are prepared to give the young plants and 
their size. If they are very small, they had 
better remain where they are for another year, 
unless you are willing to prepare some nice soil 
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for them, and watch oarefullv to see that 
they do not want for water and that vermin does 
not injure them. If you can attend to them in 
this way you may transplant them at onoe.— 

J. C. C. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

ILEX 'CRENATA. 

If it were more commonly known what a 
beautiful little evergreen bush this Japanese 
Holly is I think that nurserymen would have to 
grow acres of it. As it is, some of the largest 
nurseries in Surrey contain thousands of it, and 
every season I am told that the demand is larger. 
It is certainly a Holly, but no one would sus¬ 
pect its close relationship to our English 
Holly. It is a dwarf and very dense twiggy 
evergreen bush, with tiny leaves of the deepest 
green. In habit of growth it is inclined to 
spread so as to make a flattened top, but in 
light soils the branches often grow in tiers. The 
tallest bush I have seen of it was under 5 feet 
high, its usual height being from 12 inohea 
to IS inches. It is an invaluable shrub for 
planting in beds where something dwarf and 
compact is required, and it flourishes either in 
heavy soil or light soil, but, like its larger rela¬ 
tive, does best in a generous loam. It is, more¬ 
over, one of the very best Evergreens for plant¬ 
ing on a windy exposure. No amount of wind 
will harm it, and I imagine (though I have no 
proof) that it would do well for the seaside. I 
am planting it wherever I can in masses with 
some other plants of a similar or dissimilar 
growth to blend or contrast with it. The golden 
variegated form of it is less objectionable than 
most other golden-leaved evergreens, as it is 
not sickly looking. There is a form, too, with 
larger leaves than the type, which is called by 
some latifolia and by others Fortune!. It is 
interesting for the sake of variety, but it has no 
superior merits to the ordinary form. I look 
upon this little Japanese Holly as one of the 
very best of all dwarf evergreen shrubs. G. 


7096. — Ivy for a large building.— 
“Hedera” cannot do better than plant the 
Irish Ivy, if hardiness and rapid growth are 
the main requirements, or the very large-leaved 
Algerian Ivy, which produces enormous foliage, 
and is very distinct from any other kind. Then 
there are the very beautifully serrated-leaved 
kinds with small leaves. Hedera Rsegneriana is 
a very good sort for a conspicuous place, and if 
the sou is good the building would soon be 
covered. The aspect, south-east, ought to suit 
such a hardy subject as the Ivy to perfection. 
It is upon the care taken in pruning and training 
it that its beauty will largely depend ; Ivy needs 
cutting in close every spring.—J. G. H. 

6977.— Anthracite V. coke.— I was rather 
surprised to read an unfavourable report on 
anthracite from Mr. House, of Reading, in 
Gardening recently, as oompared with coke for 
greenhouse purposes, which points to the fact 
that he must have been supplied with an in¬ 
ferior quality of anthracite at a very exorbitant 
price if he had to pay £1 3s. 4d. per ton for it, 
as, out of ouriosity, I have made enquiries from 
a firm who I notice are advertising the coal in 
question in Gardening, and find that they oould I 
supply their nuts in truck-loads delivered to 
Reading Station at the price of 18s. 8d. per 
ton, to whioh add, say, 2*. for cartage, would 
make the total cost 20s. 8d. per ton delivered 
against 10s. per chaldron for coke, according to 
the figures given by Mr. House, which will be 
equal to 16s. 8d. per ton, presumably delivered 
to any address in Reading. This shows a very 
small difference in the actual cost; but now 1 
come to results. I have used Hendreforgan 
anthracite nuts above quoted for many years, 
and my experience has been that I can get at 
least three times the amount of work out of the 
coal as compared with what I have been able to 
obtain from the same quantity of ooke, besides 
having found the anthracite perfectly free from 
smoke or sulphurous fumes, and that it gives a 
greater and more regular heat than coke, while 
my fires when onoe made up require no atten¬ 
tion whatever for twenty-four hours, whioh is a 
very great advantage and convenience on a cold 
night. I therefore consider a first-class anthra¬ 
cite infinitely superior to ooke, and that it is 
much more economical in its results, and am 


g lad to see that it is being so much used as it 
i, for I am certain that U it were better known 
and from whom obtainable it would be more 
universally used. — Gardenia, Brixton . 


SMOKING GLASSHOUSES. 

As the spring advances, what are called garden 
insect pests get more troublesome, and especi¬ 
ally the green and black-fly that prey on the 
leaves and tender shoots of soft-wooded plants, 
and soon spoil all their beauty if not destroyed 
themselves. Now thereare many ways of keeping 
them in check, for much may be done by the 
powerful application to the leaves of water 
alone through a syringe or garden engine, and 
various liquid mixtures can be applied either to 
kill the insects or to make the foliage so dis¬ 
tasteful that the insects migrate to fresh 
quarters. There are also preparations that can 
be applied in dry, powdered form that are very 
useful, notably Tobaooo-powder, which, if dusted 
on the shoots, will not only clear them from fly, 
but also help greatly to keep down the mildew 
that on Roses under glass is almost as trouble¬ 
some as the fly. But there is nothing that so 
speedily clears a house of plants of fly as smoking 
with Tobaooo in some form or other. Tobscoo- 
paper, or rag that has been steeped in Tobaooo- 
juioe, is now the recognised method of destruc¬ 
tion with gardeners ; and if it is burnt so as to 
smoulder away, and make a dense smoke withont 
any flame, no harm can oome to the plants. 
The best forms of apparatus are those like Tebbe’ 
fumigator, with holes in the lid, that allow the 
smoke to escape into the house freely, but pre¬ 
vent a flame, which in any open apparatus is 
liable to beat the smoke so much that the tender 
foliage gets scorched. In adopting this plan 
put a few red-hot, but not flaming, pieces of 
coke or charcoal at the bottom; then lay on 
the Tobacco-paper or rag and cover it with 
damp Moss ; shut down the lid and leave it in 
the house, which should be closely shut up and 
covered with mats, if possible, outside. 

Hantn. J. G. 


Odd comers. —Some people, in laying out 
and planting their gardens, have a great aeaiie 
to make everything balance. If there is a plant 
or a bed on one side of a walk, they are not 
happy till something similar has been placed 
on the other. They will not have odd corners ; 
but I think a good many interesting features 
may be created in these odd ooraers. They 
form just the spots for groups of choioe plants, 
such as Lilies, Tea Roses, Pseonies, ana many 
other things which should be planted in ground 
to show their true character.—E. 

7138.— Arranging a village flower 
show. —In arranging a village flower show the 
most important point is to get a good subscription 
list, so chat the prizes may be numerous and of 
sufficient amount to make it worth the while of 
an industrious cottager to lose a day to take np 
his plants or roots to bring them to the show. 
The schedule should be issued in good time— 
not later than April, if possible—and should be 
arranged as dearly as possible, as ludicrous 
mistakes are often made by exhibitors. The 
rules should be few, and as plain as words can 
state them. As a rule, the committees of these 
village shows are too large. Names are often 
placed upon the committee for the express 
purpose of getting subscriptions. Large com¬ 
mittees talk a good deal, but do not work. If 
the committee is a large one it will be advisable 
to form a sub-committee of practical men to do 
most of the work, such as drawing up rules, 
revising schedules, Ac. All such shows are best 
held under canvas, if possible, in the squire’s 
grounds—every village has its squire—and he 
should be made use of; and I have never heard 
of a oase of a squire refusing his help in this way. 
The show should be well advertised in the local 
papers, and, if possible, a band of music engaged, 
and make the day a red-letter one in the 
district. If any difficulty is experienced in 
drawing up rules or arranging a prize-list write 
to the secretaries of other village shows 
for copies of their rules and schedules. 
Useful hints may be gleaned in this way. Get 
efficient judges from outside the village. Dis¬ 
appointed exhibitoi s will grumble and hint at 
favouritism if local men award the prizes. It 
should be intimated to all exhibitors that the 
exhibits must be in the tent by suoh a time in 
the morning and it will be dangerous to relax 
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this rule very much; and nothing must be re¬ 
moved till the close of the show. The names of 
exhibitors will be entered in the secretary’s 
book and a number placed against each name, and 
tickets bearing the class and exhibitor’s number 
will be given to each exhibitor corresponding to 
the number of olasses in which he exhibits, and 
these tickets he will be expected to place on his 
dishes of vegetables, fruits, &c. When the judges 
commence their work, each exhibit bears a 
number, and as soon as the successful exhibits 
are selected by the censors, the secretary or his 
assistant looks in the book, and the fact is then 
made known that No. 3, we will say, is John 
Smith, and so on with the other numbers.— 
E. H. 


in time to set out early in March, and then 

f lant the Tomatoes between the rows of Beans. 

n addition, if the house is light there may be 
shelves slung to the roof for pots of Strawberries 
or other produce, so that three crops may be had. 
—E. H. 

-This is rathar an illogical qiery. It a house is 

filled with Tomaboej, how h it possible to plant Potatoes 
in it? I do not chink they would do well together. The 
Potatoes may be pUuted in a heated pit where thev can 
be freely ventilated ; but they would do no arood if Toma¬ 
toes were trained over them. Plants of either kind must 
have plenty of light and air.—J D. E. 

7137.— Planting: Potatoes.— I never cut 

early Potatoes of the Ashleaf type, but I do other 
kinds if the tubers are large. 1 should cut them 
through the centre so as to divide the cluster of 
eyes in the crown, so that each tuber makes two 
sets. It is pretty well known, I think, to 
Potato-growers that the crown eyes are the 
most prolific, the side eyes not producing 
nearly so good a crop as those located in the 
crown, hence any further sub-division is noil 
desirable. It is a good plan to cut any tubers 
that are too large to plant whole a week or ten 


FRUIT. 


Most amateurs are in favour of planting dor¬ 
mant Vines in the spring, and, all points con¬ 
sidered, no doubt they are right—at the same 
time, it is a point worthy of consideration in the 
case of those who have whole houses to furnish, 
both large and small, whether it would not be 
better to wait for two or three mouths and then 
plant Vines which have been raised the same 
'season. In such cases, of course, the plants would 
be in active growth. But in the case of those 
planted, say, in this month, March, they would 
be of the previous season’s raising, and in a 
dormant condition. According to my experience 
much the best results are obtained by early 
Bummer planting of young Vines that are in 
active growth, and in all cases when the house 
can be devoted wholly to the Vines I am sure it 
is the best plan to fellow. But the case is dif¬ 
ferent when the Vines are to be planted in 
houses that are also occupied with other subjects. 
In such cases no doubt but what dormant Vines 
are the best, although the practice of planting 
them early in the season is not one that I can 
recommend. I have seen so many failures 
through placing the roots in cold outside borders 
when the tops have been subjected to a high 
temperature, that I am quite satisfied that it 
is more satisfactory to deter the planting until 
the outside temperature has risen sufficiently to 
make the soil agreeable for the roots. Every 
practical observer must have noticed that when 
dormant Vines are planted in outside borders 
early in March, and the tops are taken inside 
the house, that it is not the rule to regulate the 
temperature to suit the Vines. The house is 
generally managed to suit other subjects, and, 
as a consequence, maintained at a much higher 
temperature than is good for the Vines. The 
result of this treatment is that the tops 
begin to grow far in advance of the roots, and 
they continue to do so until they have used up all 
the stored-up nourishment in the roots, and then 
the growth comes to a sudden stop and remains 
in a stationary condition until the soil in the 
border gets warmed by the increasing power of 
the sun. Not until this takes place do the roots 
become sufficiently active to be of any service to 
the tops. In nearly all such cases the summer 
is far advanced before the second growth com¬ 
mences. It is not so much the 

Loss of time while the growth is at a stand¬ 
still that the cultivator has to fear aB the injury 
that may, and does, often result from a period 
of inactivity in the top growth. Young Vines 
in that condition are liable to attacks of mildew 
and red spider, either of which it is difficult to 
eradicate, because the plants are in such weak 
health that they cannot grow away from it, and 
for the same reason only very mild remedies can 
be applied to get rid of the enemy. For theee 
reasons I strongly advise that when dormant 
Vines have to be planted that it should be 
deferred as long as it is safe to do so. But hew 
late the planting may be done depends entirely 
upon how the plants are treated. If they are kept 
in a warm house until the buds begin to burst they 
will probably require to be put in early in March. 
But a house, whether heated or not, is not the 
proper place for them. If there is no cold pit or 
frame available they will be better in the open 
air, with the pots stood close to a wall or fence 
and covered with litter, and the Vines secured 
to the wall. In this position they may remain 
until there are signs of the buds bursting, which 
should be the signal that it is time they weie 
in their permanent quarters. The inexperienced 
oultivator generally thinks that young dormant 
Vines should be planted with the ball of roots 
intact as they leave the pot, which is a mistake. 
Every scrap of soil should be shaken away from 
the roots ; the latter should be disentangled and 
spread out over a level surface. It is also a 
mistake to bury the roots of Vines too deep ; if 
they are 4 inches under the surface that is deep 
enough. A layer of fine soil should be Bpread 
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PLANTING GARDEN POTATOES. 

From about the present time onwards until the 
end of April is the best planting season for 
garden Potatoes. To get in by purchase or 
exchange all the needed stock of seed should be at 
once the aim of all intending planters. More 
than this, however, it is desirable that the 
kinds obtained should be such as are fairly 
abundant, are good croppers, and that withstand 
the disease fairly well. Thus, by reason of their 


White Kidney Potato Snowdrop. 


preoocity, two of the best kinds for early plant¬ 
ing are any good variety of the Ashleaf Kidney 
and the American Early Rose; the first gives 
quality and a fairly good crop, the latter a good 
crop in which quality is somewhat deficient— 
but this varies much according to locality. 
Another very excellent kind to closely follow is 
the sort here figured, Snowdrop, a white Kidney 
of real excellence and most productive. Follow¬ 
ing theee may come Schoolmaster, in many 
respects the best round garden Potato in culti¬ 
vation. Where there is a good-sized garden 
the popular disease-resisting kind, Magnum 
Bonum, may be added. These few kinds will 
make a capital and reliable selection for all 
amateur growers of Potatoes for their own con¬ 
sumption. A. 


crown eyes from large Potatoes. As a rule, like 
produces like.—E. H. 

- Round-shaped Potatoes of the Regent 

family, if of medium size or large, may be cut 
in halves or quartered; but kidney-shaped 
varieties, and those of the Victoria type ought, 
as a rule, to be planted whole. It depends 
always upon the number of good eyes in the 
tubers; each good eye, with the portion of the 
Potato attached to it, will grow and make a 
plant; but in case of accidents it is better 
always to have two or three eyes on the sets.— 
J. D. E. 

7165—Hotbed for French Beans.— 

The same kind of bed that will grow Potatoes 
will suit French Beans. If an ordinary pit is 
filled with fermenting materials nearly up to 
the glass, and 8 inches or 9 inches of soil placed 
therein on the manure, the Beans may be planted 
in the soil in rows across the bed 18 inches 
apart, setting the Beans 4 inohes or so apart in 
the rows. If more convenient the Beans may 
be started in pots and then transplanted in the 
bed ; but it) is hardly necessary to do this, as the 
Beans soon germinate in the warm soil. Ne 
Plus Ultra is a good variety for early work.— 
E. H. 

7168.—Cucumbers in pots and boxes. 
—Cucumbers will grow in pots and boxes if the 
temperature is right. I have had them do well 
by placing the boxes on the hot-water pipes to 
8tart. As the season advanoed and the days 


7145.— Potatoes with Tomatoes.— If 
the house is now full of Tomatoes it is difficult 
to say how Potatoes, or any other crop, is to be 
grown in it to realise any profit. But if the 
Tomatoes are not planted, say, till the end of 
March or beginning of April, a profit might be 
realised from Potatoes by planting them early 
in February in rows 2 feet apart. By April the 
Potatoes will be ready for earthing up, and the 
Tomatoes, when ready, might be planted out 
between the rows of Potatoes. By the time the 
Tomatoes required all the space the Potatoes 
would be cleared. Another way of double¬ 
cropping glasshouses is to plant French Beans 
in March, raising the plantain a forcing house 
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over the root*, and on the top some oo&rter 
material. The oanes ahould be oat back to the 
desired point several weeks before they are 
planted. J, C. C. 


FRUIT PROSPECTS FQR 1889. 

Although the winter has been, on the whole, 
very mild and open, bloom bads on fruit-trees 
are by no means unseasonably forward, and if 
we get a favourable spring there is a good pros¬ 
pect that the fruit crop this year will be a good 
one. ' My experience of fruit-tree blossoms is 
that it does not much matter what the weather 
is like up to the end of January, for whether it 
is mild or very severe no appreciable difference 
is visible, but every day after February comes in 
and the days lengthen tells its tale for good or 
evil with the fruit crop. Now this year the 
change to colder weather came just in time to 
keep the bads safe, and if we get seasonable 
weather throughout this month of March there 
will not be much to complain of on that score. 
I am well aware that a few trees anticipated the 
spring some time ago by trying to expand their 
blossoms ; as that occurs nearly every year we 
must be guided by the majority, and they look 
very promising. Apples and Pears are well fur¬ 
nished with flower-buds, and Plums, Cherries, 
and other stone fruits are also exceptionally full 
of them. Strawberry beds look exceedingly 
well, while bush fruits where the birds have 
been kept from the buds look very promising. I 
am now basy clearing up all the prunings and 
burning them in the open spaces, spreading the 
ashes under the trees; then the surface soil is 
lightly forked over (but nob deeply dug), just 
enough to get rid of any weeds, and then a 
coat of manure or a mixture of manure and 
soil refuse of any kind, with a good lot of lime 
or old mortar rubbish mixed with it, is laid on. 
This is spread all over the surface as far as the 
roots extend, and so allowed to remain; it 
nourishes and encourages surface-roots, prevents 
drought affecting them, and makes the trees very 

Gosport. J. Groom. 

7107.— Grape growings —A border only 
3 feet wide is too small; the roots will run out 
of it after the first year or two, and then how 
are the Vines to be fed, as all the active fibres 
will be out of reach of nutriment that may be 
given from time to time ? The only way out of 
the difficulty is to keep the roots at home, and 
this may be done by conoreting the bottom of 
the border, ensuring good drainage by leaving 
holes here and there, and enclosing the whole 
border in 4-inoh brickwork. In this way the roots 
will be as much under control as if they were in a 

E ot, and oan be fed and watered at will. I have 
nown good Grapes to be grown in this way, for 
as long as the Vines are well fed it little matters 
how it is done.—J. C., By fleet. 

7149. — Earwigs In a Peach-house. — These 
troublesome Insect crawl into any holes for shelter in the 
day time, and the best way to trap them is to take any 
hollow stems, suoh as Bean-stalks, cut into lengths, place 
theee amongst the branohes of the trees, and the creatures 
will hide in them. Blow them out every morning into a 
pail of boiling water. This plan will soon dear the house 
of them.—J. D. E. 

7155.—Syringing Peach-trees. - Syringe twloe 
a-day—morning and evening.—E. H. 

7M 4 - - Alpine Strawberry. - This Strawberry 
will fruit the first year from seeds sown early in spring: 
especially if sown in a little heat and pricked off in boxes 
and kept under glass for a time to get established, then 
hardened off and planted out in good land that has been 
well broken up.—E. H. 
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Questions. —Quartet and snninri m f—iwtisf Im 
aABrarara of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
One side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gabdbmdto, 87, Southampton - street, Cooent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
ushsb.' The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gaboshim has to be sent to press some time in 
advance qf date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which with the exception qf such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always osar the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and moans vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the looalities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardimito should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


7123. — Inarching a Vine.— Will someone kindly 
inform me how and when to do this?—W. S. 

7124. — Uses of rabbit - manure. — is rabbit- 
manure good for flowers or vegetables, and so. how 
should it do applied ?—Lsx. 

7125. — Seedling Petunias In a room.— I hare 
some Petunia seedlings in a light and warm room. How 
should I treat them ?— H. B. Tuckkr. 

7125.— Treatment of Eucalyptus globulus.— 
Will someone kindly give me a few hints about the treat¬ 
ment of Eucalyptus globulus?— Macramr. 

7i27.-Lapagerias from seed.- Would someone 
kindly inform me how and when to sow Lapageria seed, 
and how long does it take to germinate ?— Amateur. 

7M8.—Hardy perennials and annuals for cut¬ 
ting —Would someone kindly give me the names of 
12 eaoh of hardy perennials and hardy annuals—the very 
beet for cutting purpose ?—G. J. 

7129. —Lucerne In a garden.—I am thinking of 
sowing Luoerne in my garden under the Apple-trees. tlan 
I make hay of it for the use of a horse in winter ?—fc or- 

FOLK. 

7130. —Hyacinths after flowering.— Will someone 

oblige me oy telling me what is the beet thing to do with 
Hyacinth bulbs grown in water in glasses site they twve 
flowered ?—T. E. B. ^ 

7131. — Bulrushes from — Will someone 

kindly tell me if Bulrushes can be grown from seed, and 
how ? Also if they will grow in a day soil with reeds by 
a pond ?—Guinea Pig. 

71.32. —Plants for a small greenhouse.— I should 
like to know what flowering plants would be suitable 
to put in a small greenhouse near a smoky town ? I have 
a email stove in it. Can I grow OamelliM ?—J. F. W. 

7 i S3 -~2 utal<l0 greenhouse blind.—Will any 
reader of Gardening Kindly tell me which is the beet and 
cheapest form of roller blind for the outside of a green¬ 
house ?— Oaptaiw: 

™*-~ Qr * enhovL ** Climbers. - Will someone 
kindly tell me the names of Acte good .permanent green¬ 
house climbers, and how to grow them ? Could I grow 
the Taoeonia Van Volxemi and the Hoya oarnosa?—Bov 
Gardener. 

7186.— Irises In pots.— I am anxious to flower some 
loses in pots in greenhouse. Will someone please to tell 
me the beat kinds to grow, and also give curectione for 
cultivation, and how to treat after flowering ? Can they be 
flowered in winter ?—F. Q. 

71 ?0-—Hardy Ferns for bouquets.— Would some¬ 
one kindly tell me of some Hardy Ferns to grow for fronds 
suitable for outting for bouquets ? Uy garden is a good 
deal exposed to the sun. Also say when it is beet to 
plant. Locality, Corse o’ Gowrie, Perth.— Gowrih. 

7137.— Moving Rhododendrons. — Will eomeone 
kindly inform me whioh is the beet time for moving Rho¬ 
dodendrons ? I have been told by some November or 
December, and by others March. I should be glad to 
know whioh is really the beeb time.—L. F. B. 

Tm-Lasting hardy and half-hardy annuals. 

—W ill someone kindly recommend me some of theee to 
grow for cut flowers ? I particularly wish for kinds whose 
flowers will last well when out and placed In water — 

H. B. Tucker. 

7139.— Treatment of Carnations.— I have some 
autumn-struck layers of Carnations In pots, whioh an now 
ooming into bud; bub look weak and spindly. Ought I 
to pick the flower-buds off, and would they bloom much 
later in oonsequenoe ?—E. W. 

714°.-Treatment of Aspldlstras.-Will someone 
kindly advise me as to the beet treatment of Aspidistras ? 
Should the pots stand in a little water ? Ie repotting in- 
injurious to them, aud is there any kind of fertiliser to be 
used for enoouraging them to shoot ?—C. M. F. 

7141. —Culture of various HHee in pots._I 

should be glad if someone would give me some information 
reepeoting the culture of Liliums auratum, Krameri, and 
Harris!, in pots—the soil and temperature they require ; 
and will they snooeed in a sitting or living room ?—H. 
Taylor. 

7142. —Potting Pompon Chry MTithiminrn* — 
When is the best time to shift Pompon Chrysanthemums 
Into their flowering pots, 6-inoh ones, to be in full bloom 
about November 12th for table or window decoration? 
Also I should be glad of the names of a few suitable sorts 
for that purpose.—W. Smith. 


7143.—Management Of a Cucumber-house.— 
Will someone kindly detail the management of a Cucum¬ 
ber-house in summer? The house in question is of 
ordinary dimensions, and is heated by a saddle boiler and 
hot-water pipes, whioh are oapable of raising the tempera¬ 
ture to a reasonable degree.— MacKat. 

7144 —Furnishing a small greenhouse.—Win 
someone kindly inform me of the best plants to furnish a 
email greenhouse whioh I have recently had built ? It ie 
14 feet long, 7 feet wide, 10 feet high, span-roofed, and 
against the gable end of my house—north-west aspect. 
Heated with not air tubular piping up to 60 dege.—H. R. 

7145. — Planting Potatoes.— Will some reader of 
Gardening please to say whether seed Potatoes should fee 
divided or planted whole? I find considerable difference 
of opinion exists as to this. Books I have on gardening say 
whole; but this appears contrary to the usual praotioe. 
When should School master be planted for a main crop in. 
Hertfordshire 7-R. S. 8. 

7146. —A substitute for Tobacco fumigation. 
—Will someone kindly inform me if there ie any other 
means of fumigation than with Tobaooo ? My green house 
ie so immediately oonneoted with the house that the fumes 
are exceedingly offensive. I think I remember reading 
somewhere of some means of fumigation that is without 
tols^objeotion, but oannot ascertain what the plan was.— 

7147. — Roses for coat flowers.— Will some good 
Roee-grower kindly say which is the best way to keep 
Roses fresh and firm for ooat flowers—eay for about a 
week ? Many of my Roses open early in the week, and 
then are of no use to me. Whioh is the best time to 
gather the flowers—when opening or in the bud ? The 
kind I grow Is GHotre de Dijon in a greenhouse.— Beauty 
op Birch street. 

7148. —Management of Palme. — Will someone 
kindly tell me how a large Palm should be managed ? The 
one I have is a Chamarops exoelea. It has rather grown 
out of tte pot. Should it be repotted, and in what 
soil ? Also the tips of the leaves are turning brown. Ie 
there any cure for that ? Should it stand in a sunny 
window, or ie it beet in a shady one ? How often should it 
be watered ?— Staple Grove. 

7149. —Crowing Watercress. —What is the best 
method of growing Watercress in a garden ? I have dug 
out a bed 2 feet deep by 1 foot 0 Inches, and cemented this, 
leaving a pipe for drainage. There is a water supply from 
a pipe overhead, and hitherto I have contented myself 
with buying bunches of Cress and inserting the stalks in a 
layer of monld; but not with satisfactory results.— 
Wm. J. McLean. 

7160.—Treatment of Gardenia Intermedia.— 

I have a Gardenia intermedia; it is a good-sized plant, in 
a 5-In oh pot, aod is grown in a small house, where the 
usual heat is from 65 dege. to 75 dege. It is kept wsll 
watered' and syringed dally; but it does not look at all 
healthy, as the leaves ehnvel up and drop off, and the 
buds last blooming season also dropped off. I shall be 
much obliged for any Mate on its treat m ent.—E. H. 

7151. — Maiden-hair Fern fronds turning 
brown.—Will someone tell me the reason my Maiden¬ 
hair Fern fronds go brown ? I bought some recently in 
pots in good oondition, but after being in my house a 
week all the fronds turn brown. The fresh fronds also 
are the same. The house in whioh they are growing is a 
span-roofed one, and heated with hot-water. The stages 

are 12 inohes from the glass. I do not wet the fronds_ 

A Lover of Ferns. 

7152. — Manures for vegetables.— I am about to 
plant a part of my villa garden with vegetables; but am 
puzzled as to the best manure to use. As stable-manor* 
would have to be wheeled a considerable distance, I havw 
purchased a quantity of superphosphate ; but a jobbiim 
gardener telle me it would be of no use. I find that tb* 
usual books On gardening, deeoribe a host of things—in 
fact, every manure—as “ excellent,” whioh, to a novice, 
implies that they are all of equal merit. The subeoil Is 
gravel, aud the ground has not been manured for sevonl 
eeaeoue. When should the superphosphate be used—dog 
in now, or after planting ?—R. 8. 8. 

7153. —Plants for a small hothouse.— Will some¬ 
one kindly give me a list of plants suitable for a until hot¬ 
house of the following dimensions—viz., 7 feet by 5 feet, 
with slanting roof; highest part 11 feet, with south aspect F 
It Is heated partly by means of a email hot-waterpipe 
passing through one end of it, and partly by a email paraffin 
lamp, over whioh there ie a small water-trough. Prom 
whioh, of course, there is constant vapour rising 
ventilated by a window opening into adjoining greenhouse. 
The usual heat is from 65 degs. to 75 dege., and rather 
more when the sun is on it; but there are means of shading 
it when necessary. Any hints as to plants that would 
suooeed under those conditions, and the treatment 
them, would be much valued —E. H. 

7154. —Management of a greenhouse.— I ehosM 
be much obliged for some advice on the management of a 
greenhouse. I have a lean-to house divided into two 
compartments. There are Vines-mostly Black Hamburgh 
—in both divisions. In the smaller I keep Palms hard v 
Dracaenas, Fious, and a variety of half-hardy Ferns. In 
the large division, Camellias, Azaleas, Genistas, Epaorises. 
and hardy Ferns. I find the temperature ie generally 
about 55 dege In the daytime, rising to 60 dege. in sunny 
weather. I am struok with the forwardness of the Tinea, 
whioh to-day, 11th of March, are green in leaf again 

the bunches oan be seen. My gardener considers it more 
economical to keep the fire constantly burning than re¬ 
lighting for frost in the evening. I should be glad to 
know whether the forwardness of the Vines is not a proof 
of excessive heat, especially as the Camellias are noorT— 
Media Via. 

7155. —Making blood-manure.— Like " P A F 

I tried the reoipe of “ La France,” given recently in Gxi- 
dbeing, and should be pleased to receive further informa¬ 
tion on the subject. I obtained about 16 lb. of fresh bob 
blood from a slaughter-house, and let it stand for about 
a week, m it was particularly emphasised that it should 
smell before adding the proto - sulphate of iron and 
munatio acid. I dissolved the green oryetals of tbs iron 
in the muriatic aold, and then added it to the blood. Aa 
you will see, I am a sanitary inepeotor, and need to vHo 
smells; but, on stirring this compound, my--- 
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wm odoriferous—bat not with the scent of the flowers. I 
have summoned persona for a leas nuisanoe; but It being 
on my own premises, and not necessarily injurious to 
health, I could not well proceed against myself. The 
mixture is now in a semi-coagulated state. It does not 
now smell, but is anything but a dry powder. I ehould, 
with “ P. C. F.,’* be glad if “ La Franoe” will explain.— 
F&hdk. T. Poulsoh. 

7156. — Laying out a kitchen garden— I am 

having a new kitohen garden laid out in a hilly diBtriot of 
North Lancashire, bordering on Westmoreland. The 
spaoe In which the garden has to be made is interrupted 
in several places by low hummocks of smooth, hard, 
glaciated rock. Can I utilise these waste spaces by a plan 
whioh has oocurred to me of training hardy Apple-trees 
over them horizontally, as you would vertically on a wall ? 
The position would, I think, be a warm one by day when 
the rook gets hot in the sun ; but would it be very oold at 
night, and,especially in winter? If so, would it be worth 
while to try sheltering the trees with Bracken—say from 
Ootober to March, and what sort of Apple would be most 
likely to succeed in suoh a position? The garden is 
sheltered on the north side by low wood ; but lies some¬ 
what open to the west wind, whioh blows very strongly 
here. Flat BpaoeB of rook in the kitchen garden are too 
uncommon for me to And help, I fear, from anyone who 
may have tried the plan I suggest; but among your 
numerous correspondents who understand fruit growing 
someone may be kind enough to give me advice.—L aw- 
CASOIBS. __ 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

7157. —Treatment of Camellias whilst flower¬ 
ing (C. B .).—Keep the structure as cool as possible from 
now onwards, shading against hot sun. The more gradu¬ 
ally the blooms expand, the larger and flner they will be. 
Give plenty of air in the daytime, and take care that the 
plants do not at any time experienoe the want of moisture 
at the roots. Be oareful also to never wet the blooms in 
syringing. 

7158. —Orchids in a low temperature (C. McG., 
Huddersfield ).—Your temperature is certainly low; but I 
should think you would suoceed with some of the beauti¬ 
ful Haedevallias, suoh as Harryana, ignea, Lindeni, and 
others of this seotion ; and also with some Odontoglossums 
—try Alexandra, Rossi, Cervantesi, and Pesoatorei; also 
Onoidiume cuoullatum and maoranthum; Mesospini- 
dium sanguineum and Ada aurantlaoa.—M. B. 

7159. — Bright - coloured Odontoglossums 
(Cleopatra ).—Tnls enquirer says: “ I have several Odonto- 
gloesums, whioh are flowering beautifully, thanks to your 
instructions. Can you not reoommend some bright kinds 
to accompany them ?” Yes, I oan, and will endeavour to 
say something about them next week; but if you are an 
attentive reader of your Gaxdknino, you should have 
noted the faob that someone else had already asked the 
same question and had been answered.—M. B. 

7160. —Dendroblum flowers (G. W.C., Glasgow).— 
The freshest flowers are certainly D. primulinum. The 
growth of this plant is stonter and shorter than in 
D. Pierardi, and the flowers are produced singly from the 
joints. The dried flowers, Pierardi latifolium, I believe, 
are wrongly named, although it is difficult to speak 
positively on the evidence of euoh examples; but my im¬ 
pression is that they represent the ordinary form of 
Pierardi, without the latifolium.—M. B. 

7161. —Vine buds not breaking ('Annisj.—Strong 
young Vine rods often break irregularly—the top buds| 
starting first—especially is this the case if the canes are 
allowed to remain quite straight. They ehould be care¬ 
fully bent round, so that the topmost buds are on a level 
with the lowest as nearly ae possible. If this is done, and 
the Vines were well ripened in the autumn, but little diffi¬ 
culty should be experienced in the matter. Frequent 
syringing of the oanes with soft tepid water la a great 
assistance in inducing the buds of Vines to break regularly 
when forced. 

7162. —Christmas Bobos not flowering (R. C. F). 
—You will do well to turn your Christmas Rose plants 
out into some good soil in the garden. Ordinary garden 
soil Is totally unfitted for pot plants, and lacks altogether 
the ingredients for the purpose. It would not be surpris¬ 
ing if the roots should refuse to grow In suoh poor stuff. 
Wherever planted out-of-doors break the soil up deeply 
and add some rotten manure to it, then plant out. If the 
plaoe is a little shaded they ought to do well; if they do 
not, then the roots would seem to be past reoovery. 

7163. — Actlniopterls radiata (North London).— 
This Fern is a native of hot plaoes in India, &o., and 1 do 
not think it would suooeed under a bell-glass in your 
drawing-room. You are quite right retpeoting the plant. 
It is a veritable gem, and I am not surprised at your 
admiration of it; but without wishing to dissuade you 
from obtaining it, I must tsll you it is a difficult plant to 
manage. It requires similar treatment to oar native 
Asplenium Ruta-muraria, known as the Wall-Rue. The 
roots like to ramble amongst stones and old mortar 
rubbish, and the best way to kill it is to surround It with 
a quantity of soil.—J. J. 

7164. —Native Orchis In a window (H. Sharpe). 
—I am at a loss how to instruot you to grow permanently 
our native Orchis in a window in London. They are 
44 kittle oattle ” to manage at any time, and I do not think 
you have the convenience to accommodate them. I do 
not think the prioe you name dear for these plants; but if 
you think so, why not make an excursion yourself into 
the country to get some, and you oould indulge your 
entomological tastes at the same time. I have found the 
Fly Orchis somewhat plentiful in the neighbourhood of 
Reigate, and also the Man, and the Bee, when m search of the 
GUfaen Blue butterfly, and the Chalk-hill Blue, <fco., and, 
I believe, in that district there are many kinds, and, 
indeed, all along the ohalk hills of Surrey ; but as these 
plants are always taken np in a growing state, it is no 
wonder they do not survive. Take my advioe and yield to 
the force of circumstances, and reoolleot that “ He who 
wonld reap weUjmust sow well." Choose some other pets. 

-M ' B ' Digitized by Qq CMC 


7165.— Beetle injuring Ferns (Lover of Ferns).— 
The beetle injuring your Ferns is the Blaok Vine Weevil, 
a well known and most destructive pest, whioh feeds on 
the foliage of various plants, and grubs in the roots of 
Primulas, Cyclamens, and many other soft-rooted plants. 
You oannot do better than oontinue searching for them at 
night, for during the day they hide themselves so cleverly, 
and sometimes at a considerable distance from their food, 
that they are very difficult to find. I found the young 
leading shoot of a Vine one morning in a friend’s green¬ 
house out right through by this Insect. The gardener and 
I searched In vain for a long time for the oulprt. At last 
we looked in the hay-band, whioh was bound round the 
stem where it was brought through the wall of the house 
(the Vine was planted outside), and there were two of 
these inaeots, at least 6 feet from where the Vine was in¬ 
jured. It was olear they had done the misohief, as the 
vine did not suffer again.—G. S. S. 

7186.—Maiden-hair Ferns for a Wardian case 
{Fern Amateur ).—Adiantum is the name of the family 
oalled Maiden hair Ferns; the kinds are very numerous, 
but I do not like your plan of confining yourself to this 
family, because, however beautiful, there le a oertain 
sameness in the general appearance of the kinds suitable 
for your purpose, and it is this sameness or monotony 
whioh at the present day is so prevalent in pur ferneries 
and whioh requires a remedy. A few years ago, when 
Ferns were as eagerly sought after as Orchids are now, 
things were very different. I gi/e below the names of a 
dozen kinds whioh will give you a nice diversity in 
appearanoe. Of oourse, you can use as many kinds as you 
choose, and If you require a greater number of kinds ask 
again: Adiantum formosum, A. cuneatum, A. pubescent, 
Auemidiotyon Phyllitidis, Asplenium bulbiferum, A. 
oioutarium, A. flabellifolium, A. poly don, Blechnum 
occidentals, Davallia oanarlensis, Doryopteris palmata, 
Onyohium japonioum.—J. J. 

7167. —Dendroblums (Wilts).—I oannot identify 
your plants from the sketch, but from your description 
should think it is D. Dalhouaianum. You see your eketoh 
oonsists mostly of pot, whioh reminds me of a gentleman 
that was intending to bring me home a Tree Fern—he out 
off its head about a foot from the ground and brought me 
the root only. If your plant is D&lhousianum you will 
find it a tall grower, and bloom will oome upon the upper 
part of the bare stems; so do not out them away as the 
Orchid p run era advise growers to do; it produoes beauti¬ 
ful flowers whioh are perhaps the largest in the exten¬ 
sive family of Dendroblums. D. Brymerianum is a native 
of Burmah, and I see it flowering now beautifully in the 
suburbs of London; but 1 fanoy you have not got the 
true plant, but the variety oalled histrionloum, whioh is 
shorter In its growth; the flowers of this plant seldom 
expand, they apparently became fertilised and drop off. 
Do you have seed pods? Thanks for the oompliments.— 
M. B. 

7168. — Cool Orchids, Ferns, and other plants 

IF., Ireland).—I do not wonder your Orchids grow well 

in your beautiful distrlot; it is now a long time sinoe I 
visited it, but hops to again. I am obliged for your in¬ 
formation respecting the scales of Polypodium vulgare, 
whioh was the article named, or meant, by the corre¬ 
spondent 7129, but as it would be unfair to mention one 
tradesman in preference to another, I endeavour to keep 
off that shoal. I am glad you like it; lam sure it is good, 
although I shudder for the future of the beautiful Fern 
if this material oomes Into general use, and judging by the 
Immense increase of Orchid growers, I fear it will rapidly 
become exterminated. I believe its use began In Belgium 
and Franoe, where I have Been Orchids grown in it for 
several years. You are wise in growing the greenhouse 
Rhododendrons and suoh-llke plants with your oool 
Orchids; they are usually starved in a dry greenhouse. I 
remember seeing the Oncidium maoranthums at the sale 
you name, and it oocurred to me that they had a touoh of 
frost, and thus every knock they had bruised them. Your 
statement confirms my supposition. Cut away every rot¬ 
ting bit and rub in some lime—this may stop its progress 
—and keep the plants very oool and well shaded, until 
they begin to grow. I would not have a basket made for 
It specially, but when it begins to grow pot it in the usual 
way, it will soon send its rootedown into the soil.—M. B. 


Amateur .—How are the Pelargoniums treated Please say, 

and then we will advise you.- Thos. Fowls.— The Asters 

and Stooks should do very well in the frame as arranged. 

_ F P. Leach.— Apply to Messrs. James Veltoh & Sons, 

Roval Exotic Nursery, King's-read, Chelsea, London, 

8.W.- H. J.— Fibrous peat and loam in equal portions 

and sand will form a good compost for the Gardenia.- 

Mrs. S., Woodford. —Tbere is no better way of watering 
plants in a greenhouse than by using the old fashioned 
watering-can. There is a note on Potato planting in this 

piper, page 51.- Macrame.—A nurseryman’s catalogue 

will give you the colours of the Chrysanthemums.- 

H. Jenkins.— We do not undertake to forward letters to 

oorrespondents.- Macrame. — Please say what is the 

name of the Cactus, and then we will tell you how to 

treat it. - To Several Correspondents.— The notes 

received on the “ Evils of Grafting ’’ will be inserted next 
week.___ 

Catalogues received. —Hardy Perennials, Bed - 
ding Plants, Dahlias , Chrysanthemums , Ac. Collins 

Bros. & Gabriel, 39, Waterloo-road, London, S.E.- Farm 

Seed List. Little and Ballantyne, Royal Seed and Nur¬ 
sery Establishment, Carlisle.- Agricultural Seeds. 

Hogg and Wood, Coldstream and Duns, N.B. 

A Grand Early Potato. 

EARLY WHITE fl EBBON 

A white sport from the well-known Beauty of Hebron, the 
finest first early Potato in the world. Very early, enormously 
productive, and of splondid cooking quality. This is a most 
valuable variety for market growers. 

Price 2s. 6d. peek; 8s. 6d. bushel; 14s. cwt,; 
£10 per ton. 

Orders value 90s. carriage free. 

Illustrated Potato Catalogue Gratis to all applicants. 

Daniels Bros,, Norwich, 


N AMISS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—A sms*.—A frioan Hemp (Spar- 

mannia afrioana).-A. C., Dulwich. — Antherioum 

variegatum.- J. S. C., Highgate .—Hemionltis Mulleri. 

- E. C., Leatherhewt. —Specimen insufficient.- W. T. 

—Soilla nbirica.-Jesse.—Yes, it is the New Zealand 

Clematis indiviaa, and should be grown by every amateur 

in a oool, or even a oold house.- McGregor.—A fine form 

of OdontogloMum Roezli, now oalled Milconia Roexli.- 

T. M.— We do not think it is the Fly Orchis, but rather the 

Green Man Orchis; speoimen very muoh dried.- 

A. R. IF.—Asplenium bulbiferum ; 2, Asplenium flacoidum 

3, Adiantum affine; all from New Zealand.- Flos. — 

deratonia eiliqua. It will fruit against a warm south wall 
In south of England. You oan also try it in a greenhouse. 

- ShowUt.— Laslandra maorantha- Dolores. — Pseu- 

dmgle epiaria, Native of China. Hardy in Britain. 
What are the dimensions of the tree, and under what 

oonditions is it growing?- J. P. C.—l, Aoada leuoo- 

phylla ; Aoada vertioillata; Aoada Rioeana.- M. B. J. 

1, Pteris serrulate; 2, Asplenium bulbiferum ; 8, Eoheveria 

retusa.- C. H.— Phlebodium aureum.- Kingsley.— 

Helleborus orieutalls var. - IF. T.— Oxalis florlbunda. 

- Miss North.—Welsh Polypody (Polypodium oambri- 

oumX- J. B. Henry.— Not the Klllamey Fern. Send a 

fertile frond. _ 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer Queries by poet , and that we cannot under. 
take to forward letters to correspondents , or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Cotter.— The writer of the article in question is not a 
deiler. Consult the advertising oolumns of this paper. 

- H. P. Tucker.— Pot off the Caloeolarias early next 

month.-A Constant Subscriber.— Apply to Messrs. H. 

Connell & Sons, Swanley, Ken!- Catherine Deane. — 

Apply to Mr. W. B. Hartland, 31, Patriok-street, Cork, 

Ireland.- Troubled One.— Grow the Chrysanthemums 

in pots. Bend some of the dying Rote shoote.- 


A STERS, “ Snow White Blooms,” for market 
xi. growera; 6d., Is , Sa. 61., 5s. per packet, the latter big 
quantities. (1) White Mignon; Q) White Washington: (S) 
White Victoria (tall); (4) White Victoria (dwarf); (5) White 
Pompone; (6) White, Paeony-fl.,; (7) White Chrysanthemum. 
The seven sorts, 3s. The "White Mignon Ajjter should be 
grown by the thousand for cutting purposes.—W m. BAYLOR 
HARTLAND, Seedsman and Florist. 34, Patriok-street, 


Cork. 

l nnn sorts of prize quality seeds 

±9 UUU in Id. and 3d. paekets. See oar new Catalogue, 
gr atis and post free.—FRANCIS A BON, Leyt onsto ne. 

QPECIAL CHEAP OFFER. — Wallflowers, 

O Canterbury Bells, and Sweet Williams; all la. 3d. per 
100. Double Pinks, yellow Alyssum. Fuchsias, Calceolaria, 
Golden Gem, Heliotropes, mixed Violas, gold-laced Poly¬ 
anthus, and Single Dahlias; all 9d. per doa Perennial 
Phloxes, Geraniums, Tradescantias, Scarlet Salvias, white, 
blue, and yellow Marguerites, Lavender and doable Nastur¬ 
tiums ; all Is. per dos. Geraniums, fine autumn struck, 8 j #d. 
to 8s. 6d. per 100. Very ohoioe Gloxinias, 3s. 6d. pe» dor. 
All very good plants. Free by Parcel 
Smaller numbers, or in mixture, at same rate.—JOHN NOR- 
FO LK, Wilburton, Ely, Oambs. 



nLADIOLI.—12 splendid choice Hybrids, all 
U different.post (reels. 3d.-H. PITT ARD, Drayton,near 
Laagport, Somerset. 


PERNS!—40 hardy Dorset Fern roots, 10 
-L wietiM tending British Maidenhair, Oeteraeh. Adlan* 
tumTSlte^TS Is. 4<L—H. ANDREWS, Beaminster. 

Dorset. _ _ __ 

PERNS.—FERNS FROM DEVONSHIRE.— 
A 30, Parcel Post, value, Si. 3d.; 50 large, 11 varieties, 3s. M.; 
100,7s., package included. oorrectly named, large or smalL— 
T. MURLKY. Ltd ton. Nort h Devon. _ 

tSeVONSHIRE FERNS, 30 roots botanical 

AS names. Is 4d.; 50 larger roots, 2s. 9i.; extra large, 4s., 
free—MISS NELSO N. Bratton Fleming. Barnstaple. _ 

QEED POTATOES.—For Sale, about 12 tons 
O Rivers’ Royal Avhleaf, pure stock, grown on chalk, earliest 
Potato grown.—Apply C. R. BRA8NETT, Marham, Down- 
ham Market. 


HABBAGE PLANTS.—Dwarf York, Early 

Vj York, Savoys. Drumhead. Red, B. Serouts, and Greens, 
4s. per 1.00 0.— SOOUGALL , Bonnyrigg, Midlothian. _ 

rPHEGRAND CALYSTEGIA PUBE8CENS, 

-L flore-pleno. very double rose-coloured flowers, grand hardy 
climbera for arbours, verandahs, Ac , excellent for bouquets. 
Box of roots, sufficient for one side verandah, Is. 3d.; J lots, 
8s. 6d.. free. Testimonial: "The Oalystegia completely 
covered my verandah, and presented a mass of lovely flowers. 

—Wm. WIDDOWSON, Grosmont. Yorks._ 

QCOTCH SPECIALITIES.—Pansies, Pent- 
O stemons. Phloxes, Antirrhinums, Pinks, Violas. Ac.; for 
the best and oheapesl see my Catalogue, free to all applicants. 
—PETER OR AMB, Nurseryman . Dunblane. _ 

POM MON LAUREL.— Very fine, bushy, and 
U well-rooted, 2 to 3 feet, 10s. per 100: 3 to 4 feet, 14s. per 
100. -F. HARNETT, Worplesdon. Guildford. __ 

Now is the time to order Eggs for sitting. 

THE AYLESBURY POULTRY FARM AND 

A FOODS CO. have some cheap STOCK BIRDS to sell: 
also EGOS at 16s per dosen. fromi their floret prize-bred 
stock, or at 8s., from good well-bred birds of 42 distinct vane- 
tie* Particulars of whioh can be obtained from their 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, containing " Hints on Rear¬ 
ing and Management of Poultry,” which will be sent free on 

r8 AppSy rf to 1 ‘ thTeEcretery, Aylesbury Poultry Farm and 
Foods Company, Limited Prebeodal Poultry Farms, 

Original from 


Aylesbury. 
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WE ARE SELLINC 

White Spanish Onion .. 4d. per os. 

Day’s Early Sunrise Peas .. 6d. per quart 

Telegraph Peas .Is. per quart 

Veitoh's Perfection Peas .. Is. per quart 

"DEFORE ordering your supply, send for our 

" magnificently Illustrated Guide for Amateur Gardeners, 
containing valuable information on the management of the 
Kitchen and Flower Garden, with many beautifully coloured 
and other illustrations, with all the Novelties of the Season. 
Price Is. post free, or gratis to customers of 5s. and upwards 

PEAS! PEAS!! PEAS!!! 
POTATOES! POTATOES I! 

Wo have the largest and best Collections of any house In tho 
Trade, with all the latest Novelties 
Send for our CATALOGUE and see for yourselves. 

DANIELS BROS Growers, NORWICH. 


ROSES, ROSES, &c„ 

Carriage Paid. 9 

12 best bu>h Hybrid Perpetual Roses money can buy strong 

terA ' ur "“' in ‘ miay ° wa 

12 distinct Tea Roses or ever-flowering plants that have 
6 0 5 a e 6?.‘ BUCh aS Man5chal Nie1 ’ W> A Kichard 8 on 7 &c., 10 s® 

12 clirtinct Moss Roses, fis ; 6 , 3s. 6 d. 
d Climbing Hybrid PerpetuaJr, 4 s 

Other kinds Roses see Catalogue. 

Violas or Bedding Pansies, true to name and 

1? at* fO fc MOo! 7« amCS * Dd kind ** 12 ’ 8epar ‘ teor m ' X0 d, 
Begonias, single ’tuberous-rooted, from flowers 51 inch 
dozen 8 ’ f ° f P ° ttlne 0r plantin B out - Tuners, 3s., 6 s., and 9s. 

CL ARKE’S Nursery, Wellington, Somerset. 

PjHEAPEST, quickest, and best HedgeTI- 

Privet ovalifolmro, large oval leaf, 1 to 1 J ft., 3a. • 11 to 

r !, ,p to t ft ^y. 

?® to * IV’. ^ doz > c be*p. Do. purpurea very 

n r ^i 1 i t 0 i 2 f R , i H ; 2 368 doz Laurel^ commo? 

1 to 1 J ft. Is. 61. doz , 8 l 10); 3J to 4 ft, 4s. doz Beech 
common, 2 feet, 6 s. 100; Thorns, 2 ft.. 2s. 100 —CLARKE S 
Nurser y, Wellington. Somerset ° 


SPECIALITIES. 

12 Fuchsias, very best, 1$. 9d. ; cuttings, la. 

12 Begonias (tuberous), should be started now verv 
line strain, Is. Od., 2 s. 6d., 3 a. 6d. y 

12 Gloxinias, moat charming flowers, a very speoial 
line ; plant at once. F 

12 C .yciamen persicum giganteum, an exception- 
ally fine strain ; seoure now to have flowering plants 
by winter, 2 s., young plants. “ p 

Pandanus utills, a charming table plant, 8d. eaoh 

„ Kentia Belmoreiana and Forstertana very 
handsome, Is. 6 d.; usual price, 2 s. 6 d. ChameerODS 
excelsa, the hardiest Palm, 8 d. each. 

FOR OUTSIDE. 

Gladiolus Brenchiyensls, gorgeous scarlet flower: 
plant now. 12 Anemones, very lovely hardy 
flowers, 2s. ; plant at once. y y 

12 Ranunculuses, very lovely flowers, shape and size 
of a Camellia, quite hardy, plant now, 2 j. 

All free for cash with order. 

A J. A. BRUCE, Th« Nursery, Chorlton-eum-Hardy. 
Mancbetter. 
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QLadiuh, DAHLIAS, BEGONIAS, and 

ROO/RN*H l n 0 V'K H ard 'or spring planting, ANT. 

Special 8 pring Catalogue of the above for 
1839, containing all the new varieties, is now ready, and wilL 
B ®P t P°*t free on application to themselves, or 

^S RTElf8 * oo ' *• si. 


TROUBLE PRIMROSES, lilac, white, yellow. 

FRAZEktS 1 « Va n‘ e / y> aI1 ** doz - Post 

lamL Armagh * HaDyfarnon, Carrick-on-Shannon, Ire- 


gARD\ CHOICE FERNS, including the rare 

Fe " Bi j il,8 V, Mftrinum ' Asplenium lanceolatum. 
extremely rare; ngida, Cete^ach. viriile, Oak. Beech Ac 15 
distinct varieties. Is. 61. ; 50 extra large roots for rockeries, 

carriage paid.— 

A FEW large healthy PALMS for immediate 
disposal: Latonia borboniev Chamsarops excelsa, and 
r AKTip'vt. Rn }° 6 feet high, from 10 s per pair.— 
GARDENER, Holly Lodge, Stamford Hill , Londio P 


—_ —- p w » ^vw.uawu tarn , AMJU UJD. 

"DRIMPOSE ROOTS, double white, 2s. dozen * 

fiffii 21 *“> ,Mt ,rM - J 

PLANTS IN SMALL QUANTITIES^H^dy 

hi r ® nn, » lB * 1& st years plants. 4 of one kind, 6 d.; Geum, 
Prretbrum, Pent»teraon barbatus. Stonactis, Galega 
J^b f cd \, Lychni8 (warlet), &c.; List free; *5d. orden free 
gfflgVjSaff- 4 7i; 12 - >• 10d. - RECTOR 


Free Delivery. Immediate Despatch. 

ALL SEEDS NEW AND GENUINE. 

COMPLETE CA TALOGUE Gratis and Post Frtt. 

:b _r 3sr cr ja im: i isr roddy, 

Seedsman, Walworth Road , London, 8.E. 

H I IIP If STOUT AND ABUNDANTLY 
I^UlUIVi ROOTED 

Transplanted .. 21t. p«*r 1.000. 

„ strong .. ?7s 6 d . S5s 1,000, 

„ extra strong .. 40s. per 1,000. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
Nursery men A hood Merchants, Worcester. 

A SPAR AG US.—This delicious vegetable does 

nok require half tho expense often incurred For direc- 

l ^M^SpgMITB^ob^-gS? , °°*» «• ** 

GEORGE BOYES & OO., 

sn.nnn chrysanthemums.—ah th« 

heat new and old varieties. No new varieties 
sent out until their merit is proved by ourselres. All aecond- 
rate trash discarded. 12 strong and well-rooted young plants: 
Lady Matbeson, giorirsum, Robert Owe", Mnns. Ang. Lexter 
Vai d Andorre, Lady Helboro* Soeur Melanie, Victor 
Lemolne, Ethel, Maiden’s Blush, Chas. Halle, Elaine, Is. 6 d 

QHRYSANTHEMUMS. — The following 6 

magnificent varieties everyone should grow: Lady Law- 
rence, Edouard A udiguier, Meg Merrilies, Amy Furze, Mdme. 
Marie Clos, Mdlle. Melanie Fahre, 3s. 

Q.ERANIUMS. — Our magnificent stock of 

, Zonal Geraniums is unequalled in the kingdom; for size 
or bloom, splendid oolours, and free blooming they are 
marvellous Our system of su pplying cuttings of these grand 
Ueranmms at low prices enables every amateur to secure the 
best varieties for a mere trifle: Plutarch. Caroline. Nelly 
Thomas, Ciroe, Ida Walter, Polly King, Loti*, F. V. Raspail, 
Mrs. Leavers. This set Is. 

WE offer cuttings of the following 6 magnifi- 

” c«it Zonal Geraniums: Rev. Harris, International, 
Aenaaa, Zeno, Queen of White*, Gloire Lyonnaise, 2* 

PELARGONIUMS.—Strong, healthy cuttings: 

£ , J 4 ™- £ rad »haw, Mabel. Lady I*aoel. Decorator, Edward 
Du^„?Kord,U.“' DUke °' A11, * n,> D “' J? Gnad ‘ 
"WE offer cuttings of the following 6 magnifi- 
J T Pelargonium*: 8 ylph, Duchees of Albany, Martial. 

Hamlet et Ophelie, White Decorator, Hercules, 2s. 

fjOLEUS.—12 strong, well-rooted young 

v plants, all colours, beautiful varieties, Is. 6 d. 

pUCHSIAS.—12 strong, well-rooted young 

x p ants, distinct varieties, true to name, 2 *. 

10.000 LOBELIAS. — Emperor William 

YY Lnproved, splendid stock plant*. 50 lor 2 a. ; 
as. 6 d. per 100 . 

All post free for cash with order only. 

AYLESTO NE PARK, LEI CESTER. 

TTOLLYHOCK SEED, Choice Double.—100 

J-*- seeds, 6 <L: 59. 41, post free. See last week's article 
Double plants 2s 6 d., doz.: single and double, 2s. doz.. free, 
Lists fre e.—SHEPPARD, S eedsman, Hounslow. 


GERANIUMS. — Autumn-rooted cuttings 

am. Vr ar J et Vesuvius and Christine (pink), Is. 3d. doz , 7 .* 

c jZ, 

^OMATO PLANTS.—Hooper’s Abundance 
. “ nd Perfection, ls ner doz. Pansv, autumn sown, 2 doz 
or Is , free.—B. NASH. West End, High Wycombe 


pULBS.—Clearance Prices. Lily of Valley, 

Zr Genuine Berlin crowns, Is. 3d. 25; large clumps. 3 tor 2s 
Raminojjlus, JPlendid mixed. 2 a. 100 . Anemonea^ixed, Si! 
DAVrei ieB ir 6 Ch ^ 80 ^» 11 different. 2s. All [ree-J. 
years K3, Famn ^ don Mark et, London. Established 60 


DEEDS.—Cucumber Telegraph (Kol.). Cardiff 

of ,9“^®’ 18 TBr -i 25 ’ 6d : 100 - 1» 6 d ; 3 each. Is. 6 d Ridge, 
30. 3d. Tomato, Marrow, Carnation, 2d. pkt.-BROUNT, 
Rotherfleld. ’ 

CAMELLIAS or AZALEA INDICA, full of 

v budj ». iOa- M. Large healthy plants of either in 5-lnch 
pots. Large-- specimens in 7-inch pits at 2s 6 d each. 6 
Azalea mollis, full of buds, 7s. 6 d. II Spirwa Jiponica, large 
6 Gardenias, fuU of buds, 9a— K. VAN 
DEB MEER 8 CH, Queen’s Nursery. Selhurst. 8 .K. 

"I O BOUVARDlAS, including flave&cens fl.-pl. 

new double yellow, 3s 12 Cyclamen persicum, sturdy 
young Plants, only 2a - A WORSKITT. Oraoley, Malvern 

CfTR AW BERRY PLANTS FOR SPRING 

M PLANTING in best market varieties, 2». 6 d. 100, car- 
T^ CT ? ai ^o^vr a SP le .. of PDints, 3d. Pamphlet free.-W. 
LOVEL h SON, The St rawberry Farm, Driffield. 


ITOPS for beautiful Arbours (see engraving 
,d ftn page 631) grow anywhere. The quickest 

growing climber, last for ages. 12 strong rooted plants, with 
instructions, post free. P.O. Is.-WILLIaM HENRYS, 
Woodchurch, Ashford, Kent. 

pw IVY GERANIUMS.—The flowers are 

large and beautiful, various shades See List. 6 . Is. 3d.; 
12, 2a. 3d., free.—J. JAMES, Florist, South Knighton, 
Leicester._ 

TUTAIN CROP POTATO (Clarke’s) for seed 

xu - planting. The true variety, ret siz*. Prioe 112 lb., 
??A^AVT 5 5 vi b , ^*- , . ln ha# 5 * OQ f* 11 ; c a*h with order.—S. 
DAXON, O ven Bac k Farm, Croft, near Warrington. 


HENRY MAY, 

The Hope Nurseries, Bedale. 

«i™ n e ,f° # Uo 7 iDg ' paok and car. free. All fine healthy 
plant*. Satisfaction guaranteed. * 

BUSH ROSES, H.P. 's, splendid named, 6 s. per doz., 50for 20t. 
>, „ Tea-scented, splendid named. 9 s.; unpruned or 

SKimST^ a , „°e r re P '"“ in * ; " 0r “ 1 Y ° rk * 
VMW^r PEIjAR( ^?J. IU ^ I8,fine named . strong,bushy, 6 a doz. 
6 UWAL „ the very finest named double sorts. 4 s. doz. 

" nne*t named single, inc some of Pearson’s 
recent introductions, 4 a per doz The 
three foregoing direct from the Grand 

IVV.LKAr GEEANlUMS:”X*dW m doTblfS. n ,ed. all 
colours, 4a. dozen 

nAHT TAH A 1 **, rplendid single, 3s. per dozen. 
DAHLIAS, splendid named show and fancy. 3e. per dozen. 

• Cactus, six for Is 8 <f 

•• •• Pompon, six for Is 6 <L 

FUCHSIAS, splendid named, double. 2s (xlfpm^doa. 

M'/jiuREtTFS yellow. IlnTfi’w 

0 Jne «ngle, mixed, 2 *. 6 d. per doz. 

POLYANTHUS, gold-laoed, 2 s - fancy Is Derdoz 
CARNATION siTrlet OrenaSne, £ fcr doa 

double, 2 s. 6 d. per doz. 

Sake white ,tn °‘ pl ““’ 6 ,or 

ssB^!2Baaa5tfft : ,oi ' u *-■ 

^“d a^rain. strong. Is. per score. 

iSwKjsrxSiatt-iStt”" 1 - pun,lc ' u dot 

INDIAN PINK fine double, Is per doz. 

WAI^ F?515 BE }£^ 1 e and single, all colours. Is doz. 
WALLFLOWER dbK german. Blood-red, Harbinger, 
Gollen T. Thumb, purple Is. per eoore. 

All thoroughly good hardy plants. 

___ CATALOGUES FREE. _ 

T ILIUM AURATUM.—Grand plump bulbs, 

fi «. 3 J" i 3 ? L 1 ?:, MAgniflcent bulbs, 3,2a; 


6 , 3s. 6 d.;‘li. 5s.”6d.” 
6 . 4 <. Carri age free 


Mammoth bulbs, 101 . eacn ; Y^ 2 * ‘'ML - 
-Mr. WOODWAR D, as oelow. ’ 


T ILIUMS.—Best quality.— Krameri, lovely 

o a 81 i 8 * i d * 6 ’ 28 ®d. Tigrinum, 6 , Is. 34.: 12 , 

Zs. 31., 4 each of aura turn. Krameri, and tigrinum, Ss. 6 d_ 
Carnage free.- M r. WOODWARD, as below 

DULBS, Various.—Exquisite Double Tube- 

on r , 18e *af‘ Hwi 12 'Ar 9i ; brilliant scarlet Gladioli, 16, la.; 
30, Is. 8 d Fine Mixed Gladioli, 12, la 3J.; 25, 2s. 3d - 
Choice Mixed Ranunculi, 12 , 6 d.; 35, la; 100 , 2 a Carriage 
free -Mr. WOODWARD, as below. B 


BB8T BULBS, 38. 9d., post free, includes 
auratum, tigrinum. Krameri, Tuberoses, mixed 
Gladioli. Ranunculi.— Mr. WOODWARD, a s below 


1 fi PENNY PACKETS Choice Flower Seeds, 

1b. post free. All different; Bee previous adverts_ 

Mr WOO DWARD 23. Ha rgrave PJRoK iSwH 

NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM 

“STANSTEAD SURPRISE.” 

We have pleasure in offering this fine Japanese 8 eedling of 
wur own raising. It is a rich purple-crimson, with silvery 
reverse; immense flower and good keeper. Excellent for 
exhibi ion purposes 

Figured in the “Journal of Horticulture,’ and awarded a 
First Class Certflcate by t be National Chrysanthemum Society 

Strong Plants. NOW READY, 5s. each. 

3 for 12s. 6<L 

8PECIAL CHRYSANTHEMUM LIST 

Containimj the Beat Noreltim, <tc., Post Free. 

JOHN LAING & SONS, 

Seed, Plant, and Bulb Merchants, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON. 
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DANSIES.—100 stout, well-rooted, autumn- 

r ^"^antod plants from open ground, carefully packed, 
3*.—J. GALVIN, Nurseries, Roscommon. 

"DRIMULA OBCONICA.—Splendid growing 

quality, and a wonderfully improved strain. Now is the 
time to sow in about 50 degrees of heat; per okt., 6 d. and Is. 
Trade prioe on mplication. See Hartland^s List of Christ nas 
5?2?»* n A d ^ fl)dil8 on application.-W m. BAYLOR 
HARTLAND, Seedsman, Cork. 


WOOD TRAYS—WOOD TRAYS.—For sow- 

* f io« Seeds, Growing Bedding Plants, Striking Cutting*, 
«o. Cheaper and better than pots or pans. 12 by 9 by 2. la. 
per doz. • l(te P«r W0. Sample, with Lint, six stamps, free.— 
—From OA 8 BON S Box Works. Peterboro’. 

pOLYANTHUST^GOLIT LACED. — Finest 

*■ mixed; choice strain. 12 , Is. 6 <l.; 25, &. 9 d., free.— 
CAS BON k C O., F lo rists, Milltleld. Peterboro’. ^_ 

pANSIES.—White Queen, King of Blacks, 

J* L^rd Beaconsfleld, and Emperor William, best varieties. 
25. la. 6 d ; 50.2s. 91- fre e. -CAS BON & CO.. Florists. Peterboro' 

pUCALYP rUS GLOBULUS, Blue Gum Fev^r 

-L 1 Plant, gooddiainfretont, strong healthy plants. 6 for Is 6 d . 
12,2i . 9d„ free—CAS BO NA C O.. Flo riBta.M illfield.Peterboro~. 

DUALLFLOWERS.—Imported double, mixed 

T » colours, 12, Is. 6 d. ; 25,2s. 6 d.; 50. 4s. 6 d., free. Wall¬ 
flowers, blood red. Harbinger, and dwarf Golden, 25. Is 9d - 
60. 2s Cd.; 100, 4s. 6 d., free. -CA3BON k CO., Miilfield.’ 
Pct-erboro'._ 

POSTAL BOXES for plants and flowers.— 

Cheapest and best, 9 by 4 by 2i, Is. 6 d. doz. 12s. groee 
Boxes with divisirns for eggs, to hold U egzs, 2 s. doz. ; 18s 

J rosa. Samples free, 6 stamps, from CASBONfi Box Work*. 

'etor boro' _ 

NTICOTIANA AFFINIS, sweet-acented, way. 

-LN like flowers, one spray will perfume a house, strong. 3 . 
la. 9d.; A 3s 3 1, free -OASBON k CO.. Florists, Peterboro' 

piCHARD SMITH & CO. beg to announce 

■Lw that they are constantly receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will bo hanny to 
supply any lady 01 gentleman with particulars, Ac —St. John's 
Nwseries, Worcester. 

DLtjE MARGUERITE —Beautiful and rare, 

, . a,w ays in flower. *» strong p'ants, 94.; see List.—J 
J 4MES, Florist, South Knighton. Leioester. 
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Almond, the (Amygda- i Garn&ttcras, treatment of 59 

lot).—A beautiful early- Celery culture for market 63 

dowering tree .. .. 65 | Chrysanthemum notes, 

Anthuriums ., „ 56 . seasonable .. ..60 

Alocasias.53 I Chrysanthemums Inepring 61 

A. macrorbiia rarlegata 56 I Chrysanthemums on walls 60 

Apples for Britain, the OiseusdUcolor; treatment 

best kinds of .. .. 61 I of.59 

Beans, French, hotbed for 63 Clerodendron tquama- 

Bees.CH turn—a tine stove hmb 59 

Begonia jottings .. .. 53; Climbers, greenhouse 59 

Boronia megastigma .. 60 Coltsfoot in a garden, 

Bulrushes from seed .. 58 , destroying .. .. 57 

Oallas (Richardiaa) in a . Crotons .56 

pond .58 Cticumber-hoaBe,manage- 

Oannas, culture of .. 59] mentofa.63 


EVILS OF GRAFTING. 

Referring to a very interesting article thus 
headed, in Gardening, Maroh 9th, page 24, 

I would just say that I venture to think that the 
-writer of ibis far more protestive than practical. 
For, although grafting, like any other good 
thing, may be abused, such a general and 
sweeping indictment of it as is there contained 
seems to me to be perfectly absurd when looked 
at from a practical standpoint. Take Apples 
and Pears, for instance; whoever, as a really 
practical man, wonld talk about layering 
them? Never, even once, daring the many 
years in which, as an amateur, I have grafted 
them both have I been troubled with a single 
sucker, whether the Apples have been grafted 
upon the Crab, Seedling Apple, or Paradise 
stocks, or with Pears worked Upon either the 
Pear stock or the Qainoe. And I think I may, 
quite truthfully, make the same assertion as to 
no suckers in reference to Plums which I have 
myself either budded or grafted upon Plum 
stocks raised from Plum-stones, although I 
most freely admit that more than half of 
the Plum trees purchased at the most respect¬ 
able nurseries have given me some considerable 
amount of trouble with their suckers. This, 
however, I attribute to their having been worked 
upon stocks which were themselves suckers, in¬ 
stead of being stocks grown from Plum-stones. I 
think, however, there is no small amount of prac¬ 
tical sense in the Field writer’s demur, not only 
as to Manetti stocks, but also, perhaps, to most 
other stocks for Rosea—except, indeed, as being 
one of the moat convenient, quick, and effective 
means of getting them increased, in addition to 
raising them from cuttings. And for this primary 
reason—viz., the general disparity of vigour and 
growth between the Rose budded upon the stock 
and the stock upon which it is budded. But when 
the vigour of the Rose budded and the vigour 
of the stock upon which it is budded fairly accord, 
then I believe all reasonable objection ceases, 
for to this non-accordance of vigour I attribute 
the truth of the grave accusation in the article, 
that “ Roses are often sold simply to die.” 
When, however, the writer says, and albeit most 
truly, that (( the evils in frnit gardens from 
grafting are aband&nt,” I make bold to say he 
(l pnts the saddle upon the wrong horse,” alto¬ 
gether, for it is not the grafting that is wrong, 
bat the grafter himself, who most monstrously 
estimates the age of his grafted tree from the 
time he grafted it, instead of reckoning its age 
from the time when that particular Apple 
he so grafted from ceased to be an Apple-pip 
and became a seedling ; a principle this, which, 
not a little to the discount of their oommon and 
horticultural sense, the leading snbnrban 
nurserymen here and elsewhere have ignored, 
although it will, I fancy, to every really 
thinking and observing man fully account 
for the almost universal failure witnessed in 
orchard-planting, for really old trees are most 
thoughtlessly planted as young ones. The 
nurseryman*8 customer sees a most magnificent 
Apple-tree, spreading itself out “ like a Cedar 
in Lebanon,” and, finding its fruit excellent, 
obtains some so-called “ young trees ” grafted 
from it from'seme adj&oent nura ery. Tile par- 
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chaser has them well planted under the fallacious 
hope that if he does not live to see them magnifi¬ 
cent trees, like the one they come from, his 
grandson may. I venture to tell him, despite 
the contradiction of the professionals, that jnst 
because the tree from which those grafts were 
taken was such a large one his will be but little 
ones! The growth stage of that particular 
Apple-tree is over; the fruit-bearing stage is 
on. The nurseryman ought to know that he is 
selling old trees, not young ones, and so, my 
good friend of the Field, it is not the process of 
grafting that is wrong, bat its not very thought¬ 
ful performer.—J. Doman, Norwich. 

- Discussion is invited, I see, respect¬ 
ing the utility of “ grafting.” Now, I have 
no hesitation in saying that the writer of 
the article which appears under the above 
title in Gardening, March 9th, page 24, is not 
a practical gardener, or he certainly would not 
condemn grafting altogether. That very many 
plants which are grafted wonld succeed perfectly 
well on their own roots no one can deny, while 
a vast more will succeed better when “grafted ” 
on snitable stocks ; indeed, many of these would 
absolutely die were they not so worked. This is 
undeniable. Now, the writer of the article 
referred to gives several instances whore various 
plants have been worked on unsnitable stocks, 
and I mast say that the “nnrserymen ” are very 
often to blame for this cruel practice. That very 
useful stock, the Quince, is often used where a 
more vigorous stock, such as the common Plum, 
or a nice kind of “ Muscle,” would be far more 
suitable. The writer also condemns the graft* 
ing of Plums. He says he has seen many a 
Plum orchard become one forest of shoots 
of some common stooks (on which the trees have 
been worked). Now, whose fault is this? If 
the person who made these cuttings had been a 
little more careful in taking out the eyes in that 
part of the cutting which had to be inserted in 
the ground, and the spade and fork had been 
kept away from the trees after the orohards had 
bsen planted, I have no hesitation in saying 
that suokers would not have grown np round 
the trees. Roses are also mentioned as being 
“ victims.” No one will deny that many of the 
Hybrid Perpetuals will grow and flower fjreely 
on their own roots, but there are some varieties 
which, if worked on the seedling Brier, grow 
much more vigorously, and produce finer flowers! 
of a much better colour. As to the Manetti, I 
should like to see it discarded altogether. The 
beautiful Marshal Niel is often worked on it, 
and what happens ? Canker sooner or later, 
oftentimes before it has seen its second birth¬ 
day ; whereas if worked on the seedling Brier 
it will often last for ten or fifteen years. I am 
also convinced that many of the lovely Hybrid 
Rhododendrons grow better and flower very 
much more freely when grafted on clean, healthy 
stocks of the old pontieum. I will now give an 
instanoe where grafting is absolutely necessary. 
It is to be found in Allamanda no bills, Now, 
this variety will grow on its own roots, and flower 
only very sparingly; but, if worked on a nice 
healthy stock of A. Hendersoni, it will both 
grow and flower splendidly, while the delicate 
colour which it assumes on its own roots will be 
changed to a healthy one. Again, take Grapes 
for one more instance ; I will take Gros Colman 
as an example. This very fine Grape in appear- 
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once is of very inferior quality (compared, I may 
say, with any of the popular varieties) when 
grown on its own roots ; but when worked on 
the delicious Mrs. Pinoe the flavour will be 
improved to a very perceptible degree. Here, 
then, are a few of my reasons for disagreeing 
with those who are in favour of doing away 
with grafting altogether. How long wonld the 
writer of the “ article referred to ” have to wait 
for a catting of an Apple-tree—say Blenheim 
Orange—to grow up into a tree and bear a crop 
of fruit ? But I would urge nnrserymen to be a 
little more careful in the selection of stocks for 
fruit-trees, particularly so for Peaches. I have 
a tree under my charge, Hale’s Early, which 
was worked on an unsuitable stock, and the 
result is that the tree has overgrown the stock so 
as to form a kind of swelling at the union of the 
stock and graft. In another instance the stock 
has overgrown the tree ; but this doeB not inter¬ 
fere with the growth of the tree so much as in 
the former case. I could give a hundred 
instances where grafting is indispensable; but I 
am afraid that I have already trespassed too 
much on your space.—T. A. 

- “ Mr. Percy Fox Allin,” in Gardening, 

Maroh 16th, page 34, does not, I think, quite 
grasp the situation. Grafting is primarily an 
artinoial thing, and it supplies no need that 
could not be equally well, or better, met by the 
more ordinary methods of propagation and culti¬ 
vation. It does not originate new varieties, and 
does not always enable us to make the best use 
of those varieties we already have from seed. If 
it is a mistake to graft flowering-shrubs, it is 
equally so to graft fruit-trees. Grafted fruit- 
trees may fruit earlier, but we find their area of 
fruition restricted and they die sooner, so that 
all the supposed advantages of grafting have to 
he paid for over and over again. As to quick 
increase and so-called cheapness, we do not 
believe in it. A sound and healthy ungrafted 
tree at 10s. may prove in the end to be cheaper 
than one grafted at 6d. or Is. Own rooted 

g iants of all kinds can be restricted or dwarfed 
y root-pruning and other well-known cultural 
methods, quite as well or better than is now 
done by grafting; so that all three of “ Mr. Percy 
Fox Allin’s ” premises break down when fnlly 
examined. Au own rooted plants are readily 
increased by hillock-layering, and it is a pity 
the old “stool grounds” so common in good 
nurseries, have been to a great extent discon¬ 
tinued. To be logical, if grafting is good for 
one thing it should he good for another. Why 
not graft bush-fruits, such as Gooseberries and 
Currants, as well as Apples and Pears ? Look 
at the frnit-bearing plants that are not, or need 
not, ever be grafted—Grape-Vines, Figs, Pine¬ 
apples, Bananas, and nearly all tropical fruits, 
save the Mango. This question must be studied 
from all points of view. Broadly speaking, 
grafting has done quite as much harm as good 
to English gardens, and also to gardeners, and 
if it were abolished altogether it would be no loss 
whatever. —Scion. 

— A propos of the subject of grafting fruit- 
trees, I think it has always been understood that 
grafting fruit-trees has a tendency to promote 
early bearing; but it is a well-known custom in 
some places —at least, among old- fashioned people 
—to propagate Codlin Apples from suckers, 
and it is very certain that tne trees so produced 
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do not throw oat more aaokera than other 
Apple-trees do; and if the same principle would 
hold good in regard to other Apples and other 
kinds of frait-trees that were cultivated upon 
their own roots—and I do not see why it should 
not—it would certainly be an advantage. I 
would observe in the oase of Codlins the fruit 
raised from ungrafted suckers does not appear 
to be inferior in any way. We know that 
suokers produced from wild stocks would, if 
ungraftea, produce wild fruit. More discussion 
upon this subject would be very interesting, and 
profitable.—W. B. 

THB COMING WEEK'S WOBK, 

Extracts from a garden diary from March 
30th to April 6 th. 

Pricked off Celery in frames ; a layer of rotten manure 
is placed in the bottom and beaten firm with the back of 
the spade. On this 3 laches of rich soil is placed, and the 
plants are then dibbled in 6 Inches apart. When the 
trenohes are ready, the plants will out out in squares with¬ 
out a leaf wilting. Sowed a small bed of Sul ham Prise and 
Garter's Incomparable Crimson Oelery on a warm border 
for late use. Plants raised in the open may be kept in con¬ 
dition longer without running to seed in spring than if 
sown under glass. Sowed Stooke, Asters, and Marigolds 
thinly in boxes in a warm pit. A small pit is set apart for 
these, where the boxes can stand near the glam. Ventila¬ 
tion is given as soon as the plants appear above ground. 
Stooks are apt to damp off if kept dose after germination. 
Potted off seedling Myrtles and Gravities robusta raised in 
heat. The Myrtle is a nice old-fashioned plant, whloh was 
ones a great favourite with everybody. 8prays are nioe for 
cutting to mix with out flowers. The plants are easily 
raised from seeds. Made wire-baskets for planting with 
Ferns to suspend in stove and plant houses generally. I 
have a handy mao that does this and similar work on wet 
days. Praotloe has taught him to make his work both neat 
sod strong. His only tools are a pair of pliers to bend the 
wire, and an instrument to out the wire in proper lengths, 
The baskets when filled are entirely hidden by foliage ; so 
ornament in the basket is not required; strength and 
durability are more important. Many kinds of Ferns, 
besides those with oreeping rhizomes, are planted in these 
baskets. The base of the basket In the oase of the erect 
growing species are planted with such oreeping plants as 
Oissus discolour, Pantoum variegatum. Tradesoantia 
vittata, 8elaginellas, lsolepis gracilis, and Sedum oarneum 
variegatum. This forms a nioe variety. The plants are 
specially propagated for this work, and are established in 
small pots before the baskets are planted. Good sized 
Ferns are also employed, so that the baskets are soon 
effective. Crocuses and other spring flowering bulbs, 
though late in putting on their best array, are now very 
showy and oheerfaL On one side of the lawn, where Snow¬ 
drops, Crocuses, and Daffodils in variety, were planted 
some years ago, the effect has been very pretty. They 
ware planted in irregular clumps and dusters along the 
margin of groups of shrubs, which has afforded a shelter 
from cold winds. I find that strong ootton, crossed over 
backwards and forwards along rows of yellow Crocuses has 
stayed the depredations of the sparrows for the time being; 
at any rate, although I do not like the appearance of the oot- 
too guard, it is better than torn petals. A large mass of 
the blue Squill (Sollla eibirloa) has been very pretty on the 
rookery for some days. 8owed hardy annuals to fill up 
vaoanoieo in mixed borders. I am very partial to Popples ; 
especially the Iceland and the Shirley. The large double 
Carnation Popples are also good for backgrounds. I 
always manure and cultivate well for Popples ; indeed, it 
is neoessary for all annual flowers. On poor hard soil like 
many of the mixed borders are, they are poor weedy things, 
very different to the same kind of plants under good 
culture, with some manure beneath them in the soil. 
Where there are no bulbs to disturb in the borders, I llks 
a small fork better than the Dutch hoe for stirring among 
herbaceous plants now. Thinned the shoots of herbaoeous 
Phloxes and other plants whloh are throwing up too many 
stems. I never leave more than three, and these by-and- 
bye will be linked to a stake plaoed in the oentre of the 
group, and an occasional tie will keep things in order with¬ 
out muoh trouble. I have reoently planted a very good 
collection of named Carnations and Piootees, and looking 
over the bids some time after, I noticed one plant looked 
unhappy. On lifting it carefully with a trowel for ex¬ 
amination, I found a wire worm had eaten its way into the 
stem. The wire worm lost his life; but I am afraid the 
plant will not recover. I have now plaoed a number of 
pieces of Carrot and Potatoes just beneath the surface of 
the soil in many places about the beds. Eaoh pieoe has a 
wooden peg thrust in it to mark its site and to lift up for 
capturing the insects. The beds were dressed with fresh 
loam, and although it was oarefully examined, some wire- 
worms were introduced unobserved. Finished pruning 
Roses. I like to spread the pruning over several weeks, 
as it gives a suooeesiooal character to the blooming of the 
plan tv, and besides, some kinds start into growth earlier 
than other* and I like to deal with those first 


Stove. 

Dracaenas.— In the oourse of time these plants lose 
their bottom leaves and have an unsightly appeeraooe; 
the only remedy for this is heading down. The present is 
a good time for carrying out this work, as the plants have 
all the summer before them to make fresh growth; it 
also assists the tops, when made into cuttings, to get 
established before the winter oomes on. Previous to head¬ 
ing down the soil should be allowed to gel drier than 
ordinary. The tops ought to be out away at about 6 inohes 
from the bottom. The hard, mature portion of the stem 
that is denuded of leaves, as well es that to whloh they are 
still attached, will all make cuttings. The whole of the 
leaves should be stripped off, exoept about three or four 
at the tops: these portions will soon strike and make 
plants. They ought to be put singly in S-lnoh pots, filled 
with sand. If enclosed in a propagating frame, with a 
temperature of 70 deg* or 80 deg*, and kept moist and 


shaded from the sun, they will root in a few weeks, after 
whloh pol them in peat, mixed with a little land, and grow 
them on in ordinary stove heat. The lower parts of the 
stems may be cat in lengths of about 2 Inches, and put 
about 2 inches apart in pots filled with sand, treatingthem 
like ordinary shoot cuttings in the matter of heat and 
moisture. They will strike in two months or so, and make 
top-growth as well. When some two or three small leaves 
are formed, put them singly in 8 inoh pot* The old 
stools should be partially shaken out and repotted as soon 
as they have broken and made a little growth. If more 
than one shoot appears to eaoh it is better to rub them 
off, only keeping one, as the plants look best when oon- 
flned to a single stem. Repot in peat and sand, giving 
pots at first only a little larger than will hold their roots; 
it is better to do this than to put them in larger ones, ae 
when they have made some progress they can have another 
shift. To grow Dracsnas well they must be kept quite 
free from red-spider and thrips; to seoure this the plants 
must be syringed freely once a-day during the spring and 
summer. They must nave plenty of light, with shade In 
sunny weather. 

Grotono.—Unless for furnishing large stoves, or for 
exhibition purposes, small or medium-sued examples of 
these plants are preferable to large specimen* They 
never look better than when oonftned to a single stem, or a 
single stem and a few lateral branohee at the base. To 
keep up a sufficient stock of this size it is neoessary to 
strike outtings every year; the present is a good time for 
the work, as the young plants have thus a long season in 
whloh to make growth. All the varieties strike readily 
when they have heat enough; thev require the temperature 
of a warm stove, without which ft is tittle use attempting 
their cultivation. In selecting cuttings shoots of moderate 
firmness should be chosen ; it i« also neoessary that they 
should have their leaves well ooloured, for if they are too 
soft ths plants will. In most oases, b* wanting in odour. 
Put them singly in small pots filled with sand, cover with 
propagating glasses, or confine them in an ordinary cutting 
fram* Keep moist and shaded, in a temperature of from 
70 degs. to 80 degs.; they will root in a few week* Plants 
that require larger pots should have them now. In carry¬ 
ing out this wortc it is neoessary to be guided by the object 
in view. Where large specimens are wanted for the exhibi¬ 
tion stage, the plants should be enoouraged by liberal pot- 
room. Where they are required for ordinary home decora¬ 
tion, small or medium-sized examples will, as a rule, be the 
most useful. In this case it is belter to ooofine the roots 
somewhat, as muoh may be done to keep up sufficient 
growth by the aid of manure-water or surface dressings of 
oonoentrated manure. Clay's fertiliser is one of the beet 
of this kind of manures for these and other stove plant* 

Cutting In.— When Crotons get long and straggling 
in their branches this is best remedied by cutting them 
back more or less aooording to the condition the plants 
happen to be in. But, unless in the oase of any that have 
got bare and thin of leaves. It is better to defer the opera¬ 
tion until towards the end of summer, as the young shoots 
that are made after the branches have been shortened 
mostly produce leaves for a time that have too muoh green 
in them, and if the cutting book is carried out in spring 
the plants will be devoid of the colour requisite to make 
them attractive for a considerable part of the summer. 
Whereas if the branoh shortening is done at the time 
suggeited the young growth will make enough progress 
during the autumn and winter to enable the planes to don 
their bright foliage through the spring and summer. 
Good turfy loam, with a sprinkling of sand, is the right 
description of soil for Crotons. Manure-water helps the 
leaves to oome with more of the yellow oolour in them. 
Orotoni do not require any shade, unless where it is found 
that the sun burns the leave* To grow them well they 
need a high tempt rate re both summer and winter; 65 degs. 
in the night is low enough for them in winter. Syringe 
freely overhead all through the spring and summer. 

Anthurlums.—The various kinds of fine leaved 
Anthurlums should now be repotted. They are free 
growers, but do the bast in soil that consists largely of 
vegetable-fibre, such as the best Orohld peat, with some 
sand added. As muoh of the old worn-out soil should be 
removed as oan be got away without injuring the roote. 
When allowed to remain too long in the same material the 
large quantity of water required causes it to become unfit 
for the roots Syringe the plants ovorhead freely onoe 
a-day. 8hade must be used whenever the sun is bright, 
or the oolour of the leaves will suffer. Where it is 
desirable to increase the stock this oan be easily effeoted 
by dividing the crown* 

Alooaaleaa.—These plants do best when partially shaken 
out and the soil renewed eaoh spring. Light open material, 
oompoeed of the best Orohld peat, with some chopped 
Sphagnum, a little dry decayed manure, suoh as has been 
used for mulching a Vine border or a Mushroom bed, may 
be added, with some sand and broken pot-sherds or ohar- 
ooal. They are shallow rooters, consequently the pots 
should be one-third filled with drainage material. Most 
of the ktads form tubers; these may usually be found 
clustered about the oollars of the plants ; if taken off, and 
put singly in small pets, they will grow and make little 
plants by the end of autumn. A brisk stove temperature, 
with shade always in bright weather, is neoessary to 
grow these Alooasias well. A. Veitohi, A. Lowi, A. 
metallic* A. Thibautiana, and A. Warocqueanea, are all 
distinct and handsome. 

A. maororhlza variegr&ta requires good fibrous 
loam, with a large quantity of decomposed m inure added, 
and some sand. Small plants that were grown from 
suckers taken off last summer should now be potted. It 
likes plenty of root-room, with a high temperature, and 
careful shading from the sun. 

Greenhouse. 

Dracaenas.—The greenhouse varieties of Draossna 
which include D. australis, D. rubra, D. llneata, and D. 
congest*, are amongst the most elegant and useful plants 
that oan be grown. They answer alike for room decora¬ 
tion and for etanding In greenhouses and conservatories 
amongst flowering stock of any kind. Their gracefully 
curved leaves contrast well with things of more formal 
habit. When the plants get bare of leases at the bottom 
they require treating similarly to the stove sorts in outting 
down, striking the tops and in growing them generally, 
exoept that after the outtings are rooted and have got well 
established greenhouse warmth is enough for them. 

Thomas Baums. 


Outdoor Garden. 

A good deal of time will be taken up now In the pre¬ 
paration of the Usual summer bedding plant* though, 
in oonsequenoe of the healthier state of the publio taste in 
suoh matters, the lawns of villa and other residences an 
not so overloaded with beds of gaudy oolours aa they wen 
a few years book. Still, whatever is attempted should be 
done well, and in filling the beds with tender exotica 
raised from seeds or outtings a starving system will never 
answer. When the young plants are fit to pot, they should 
be attended to at once, and. above all things, do notallow 
plants in little pots to stand about half-starved for want of 
moisture. I suppose no one in a private garden has too 
much spaoe under glass, or too many poti at this season. 
When the pots have run short, 1 have found it desirable to 
tarn oat all those plants which were full of roots in a bed 
of good soil under some temporary shelters. Trenches 
may be made in some out of-the-way place-near a water 
supply if possible—and a number of the hardiest thing* 
planted out with considerable advantage to themtehee 
and those whloh have to look after them. When the 
planting season oomes round they may be transferred to 
the beds full of blossom, and with abundance of healthy 
root* They will be best in a sunny position. Tea Bows 
may be planted now out of pots that have been wintered 
in cold frame* The same rule applies to the pruning cf 
Tea Hoses as to H.P.'* If fine blossoms are wanted, oat 
pretty hard back to an unstarted bud. There are excep¬ 
tions to this rule I grant; for instance, I know at thu 
moment a large old plant of Homfere, which has had but 
little pruning for year* It strikes oas vigorously every 
spring, and bears large flowers in immense number* and 
anyone looking at this Rose says pruning is a mis¬ 
take ; but thing* must be regarded from every standpoint, 
and a good deal oan be said on both sides, though I hare 
not spaoe to s*y it here. 

Fruit Garden 

New beds of alpine Strawberries may ba planted now. 
They pay for good oulture in a deep, rich soil, mads firm 
before p anting. The fruits are of good size, and ths plants 
bear continuously till ohecked by frost in autumn. They 
are muoh benefited by liquid-manure in dry, hot weather, 
and a good soaking of pond-water when they look distressed 
in a hot time is a great help. Plant in rows 1 foot apart, 
and 0 inches apart in the row* Keep the surfaoe open by 
freqnent hoeing till well established, then muloh with 
short stable manure ; I like the Moss litter manure for this 
purpose. Seeds sown in heat no w will produoe plants thu 
will fruit late in summer and autumn. This is a good sea¬ 
son for planting young Vines. The buds are just bunting, 
and in a very short time the roots will become ootlve. In 
turning plants out of pots unooil the roote and spread them 
out straight with oare, so aa not to Injure them. Long, 
naked roots may be shortened book a little; this will l«ad 
to tbs production of many fibre* whloh, as feeder* are of 
more value, and will tend to the production of short- 
jointed wood. Do not cut the oanes back now, but leave 
them till the foliage begins to expand, and then there will 
be no bleeding. Lay, or, if neoessary, tie the oanas down 
in ahorizontalposition, to induoe ths bottom eyes to break. 
Rub off all buds when broken but the two strongest, and 
one of these oan be removed when the strongest and beet 
plaoed oan ba distinguished. In planting spread some 
nice mellow oompoit of rotten turf and manure over the 
roots to snoourage root action, and water with warm 
water with a like objeot. Vines whioh are breaking 
naturally with the increasing warmth of the lengthening 
day should have mo*t of the eurplus buds rubbed off. A 
common faule in the vineriee of amateurs la overorowding 
of wood and foliage, and this leads to inferior Grape* 
The beet advioe for general application is to say give each 
leaf room to attain full size. Early morning ventilation i« 
imperative now, especially where the houses are foil of 
plants in pots. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Seeds of all kinds of vegetables may be sown now with 
ths oertalnty of success where the ground has been properly 
worked and exposed to the atmosphere to get a fine tilth. 
Plant the main crop of Potatoes. Schoolmaster end 
Button’s Regent are excellent table varietie* The Magnum 
Bonum Is ths best lata sort at present, but it wants soil 
to suit it. On heavy land the flavour is not good. Oa 
medium loams It is excellent. A little superphosphate 
scattered along the drills when planting will be a gnat 
help. Sow Round 8plnach in euooeesion, usually onoe la 
a fortnight or three weeks, will suffice. The Winter 
Splnaoh will now be very serviceable; the young leaver 
made under the stimulating warmth of the sunshine an 
very suooulenl This exoellent green vegetable ought to 
be grown in every garden. Tomatoes may now be planted 
in pots or boxes in any warm house where the light falls 
full upon them. 1 have had very successful crops on b*ok 
shelves trained down under the glass. When the plants 
are well furnished with roots the vigour may be kept up 
by frequent applications of liquid-manure, and anything 
in this respect scarcely oomes amiss to them. French 
Beans may be planted somewhat thickly in boxes for 
transplanting in a warm position at the foot of a south 
wall where shelter can be given. 8caroely any plant 
transplants with lees injurv than the dwarf French Bean. 
Plante beering in pote under glass must be helped with 
stimulant* Prick off Oelery before the plants become too 
muoh crowded. Potatoes in frames will be benefited by 
full exposure In warm sunny day* Start Vegetable 
Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers in pots for planting out 
when the weather is suitable towards the end of May. 8tir 
the eoll frequently among growing crops; nothing 
accelerates growth at this season like a frequently stirred 
surfaoe, but it must be done only when dry. Harden off 
Cauliflowers raised in heat, and plant out on well manured 
land. It is a good plan to draw rather deep drills with tbs 
hoe and set the plants 2 feet apart in the drill* The ridgee 
of toil on eaoh side will afford shelter and facilitate water¬ 
ing when neoessary. Sow Marrow Peas for main crop. 
In dry warm so Lis draw ths drills at least 3 inohes deep- 
Where the roots have a good grasp of the soil the plants 
suffer leas from drought. E. Hobdat. 
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Work in the Town Garden. 

Fuchsias for early summer flowering most be plaoed in 
the pote in whioh they are to bloom at ono* rot them 
rather firmly In sound loamy eoll mixed with not more 
than a third part ol decayed manure or leai-monld, or both 
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combined. Early la the season Fuchsias enjoy a penial 
warmth ; but as they advance in growth, more and more 
air must be given to afford substance to the shoots. Bou- < 
vardias that bloomed in the winter, and have bad a couple I 
of months', or even six weeks', rest, should be cut beck 
considerably, and restarted in a warm and moist atmos¬ 
phere, syringing them frequently to encourage fresh 
growth, but keeping them rather dry at the root for the 
present. The young growths, if taken off with a heel 
when 2 to S inches in length, will root in a close props 
gating house or pit nearly as freely as Kuohsias, and if 
grown on vigorously will make oapital flowering plants in 
5 tnoh pots by next winter. Pelargoniums of toe Show 
and Fancy, and especially of the French and Regal 
sections, are capital town plants, and if kept free from 
aphides and liDeraily treated seldom fail to do well. 
Plants to bloom daring the summer should now be all in 
their flowering pots. These can soaroely be potted too 
firmly, using sound loamy soil, and draining well. Tie the 
shoots out to neat stakes as the plants advanoe, for if in 
the least crowded, they are sure to bo comparatively weak. 
Any cuttings that oon be obtained from old stook plants 
will root freely now In small pots of sandy porous soli 
placed over the hot-water pipes. Prick off seedling 
Lobelias, Pyretbrums, Petunias. Mimulus, Ac., from the 
seed pans, a d sow plenty of Ten-week Stocks. Asters, 
Marigolds, Indian Pinks, and Phlox Drummondi either 
in a gently heated frame or In boxes in the greenhouse. 
Out-of-doors things are oommencing to move. Make pre¬ 
parations for planting all kinds of hardy trees and 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE SNOWFLAKES (LKUCOJUM). 

Tu erl is—as indeed there onght to be—a toler¬ 
ably close relationship between Snowflakes and 
Snowdrops. With the latter we are more 
familiar in cultivation than with the former, 
although it is said they are to be naturalised in 
one locality in the south of England. As will be 
seen by the illustration, the aspect of the 
SrRiNO Snowflake (Leucojum vernum) is 
so similar to that of the Snowdrop that it might 
be taken for a larger form of it. Those, how¬ 
ever, who are accustomed to observe, will readily 
detect distinctive characteristics. First, we 
have the dark green of the leaf altogether devoid 
of the glaucous hue ; broader than even the 
Crimean Snowdrop, shorter, and much more 
rigid; then, besides the broad c&mpanulate 
shape of the flower, we have blotches near the 
tip of the petals, at first yellow, then shading 
off to green as they reach maturity—a peculi¬ 


not only an old and valued garden plant, but is 
naturalised in some parts of England. As com- 
ared with its vernal ally, it is three times its 
eight, as regards both foliage and flower-stems 
The flowers are, however, much smaller, and 
produced in clusters of from four to eight blooms 
on each stem. The leaves are very numerous, 
and in shape like those of Daffodils. It blooms 
early in summer (in many plaoes before spring 
has ended), and forms a pleasing object either in 
the mixed border or on the margins of shrub¬ 
beries, where, in company with Solomon’s 
Seal, the grace of its pendent flowers will, 
perhaps, be even better appreciated. It 
thrives in almost any kind of soil, and 
is readily multiplied by separation of the 
bulbs. It is an excellent plant for the wild 
garden, and increases as rapidly as the common 
Daffodil under the same circumstances. Another 
Snowflake, a form of L astivum, known in 
gardens under the name of L. palchellum, is L. 
Hernandezi, a native of Msjorca and Minorca. 
This grows to about the same height as L. 



i pring Snowflake (Leuoojom vernum). Engraved from a photograph. 


shrubs; also herbaceous plants early next month. In 
thickly populated localities it ie far better to plant any¬ 
thing of this kind in spring than In the autumn. Sow 
plenty of hardy annuals at onoe. Sweet Peas will only 
suooeed In suburban gardens ; but Mignonette, Corn¬ 
flowers, Marigolds, Nasturtiums, Indian Pinks, and Annual 
Chrysanthemums flourish anywhere If the soil ie tolerably 
good. Make up hotbrds for Cuoumbers, and eow the seed 
•s hood as possible. Vines under glsse are moving freely. 
Thin out the weaker growths, and stop the strong ihoote 
at one joint beyond the fruit. B. C. ft. 


7146. —A substitute for Tobacco 
fumigation. —I do not think yon will find any 
substitute for the Tobacoo, the fumes of which 
are to destroy insects, and at the same time not 
prove disagreeable to those in the house. If the 
insects which trouble you are green or black-fly, | 
you may dispense with fumigation altogether if I 
you syringe your plants with soft soap and 
water. At first use only 1 oz. of the soap to 
1 gallon of water. If this does not kill the 
enemy you msy use double the quantity. Care¬ 
fully applied, this remedy will kill all the fly.— 


To dissolve gutta-percha.— Bisulphide of 
carbon is s solvent for gutta-peoha^y. D., Clyde. 
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arity not to be found in the Snowdrop. Added 
to these two distinctive characteristics the 
Snowflake is scented, hence possibly we may 
trace the origin of the name given to it by our 
old herbalists, to whom it was always known as 
the “bulbous white Violet”—a term, indeed, 
embodied in its generic title, which literally 
means white Violet. The spring Snowflake 
blossoms from about the middle to the end of 
March, or fully a month behind the Snowdrop. 
Its flowers are produced singly on stems about 
6 inches high, it is quite as hardy as the Snow¬ 
drop, and it grows best in a light, rich, and well- 
drained soil. It is an excellent subject for rock- 
work, and no less valuable as a border plant. 
Imported bulbs of the spring Snowflakes make 
little show for the first year or two, but after 
that time, when well established, they flower 
very freely and regularly. A variety of the 
spring Snowflake (L. carpaticum) flowers a 
month or six weeks later, and begins to expand 
its blossoms when the stalk and leaves are 
scarcely above the ground. The petals, too, 
are tipped with yellow instead of green. 

Summer Snowflake (L. astivum).— This is 


teitivum, but has narrower leaves, flowers only 
half the size, and usually not more than three 
on each stem ; it also flowers neatly a month 
earlier. Being greatly inferior in its appearance 
to L. teativum, it is not mnoh cultivated. Those, 
however, who wish to grow it, can tteat it in the 
same manner as that species. N. 


7143 — Destroying Coltsfoot in a 
garden. —“Coltsfoot’’ must first of all take 
care that the plant does not flowor. During 
Maroh and early in April the yellow blooms 
should be cut off immediately they make their 
appearance, and at other seasons the leaves 
should be served in the same way. When working 
the soil all pieces of roots should bo hand-picked 
and burnt when dry enough. By proceeding in 
this way for a few years Coltsfoot may be exter¬ 
minated.— Falconbkidge. 

- I have Just hod a three years' battle with this exe¬ 
crable pest. The best method is to dig with a four pronged 
fork, tesring out every inoh of the long succulent loots. 
Row Turnips, or plant Potatoes on the grourd, and use the 
boe every other week as the young Coltsfoot comes up ; 
this frequent bleedlDg soon kills the weed.— A 8wket. 
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NOTES ON GLADIOLUS. 


I ought, perhaps, first to say that these noteB 
have reference to the gandavenais section of 
Gladiolus only, because those which flower 
earlier require diilerent treatment. The sooner 
those are planted to which I allude after the 
middle of March, the better chance there is of 
getting a strong flower-spike ; at the same time, 
I do not advise planting when the ground is 
wet. I am always anxious to get these bulbs 
planted early in the spring because they are so 
impatient of being kept out of the ground. No 
matter how dry or cool we may keep them, they 
always begin to form new roots by the end of 
February. They send out so many roots that I 
wonder sometimes if they ever rest at all. 
However, the fact that they do form roots when 
not in contact with the soil tells us very plainly 
that it is not good for them to be kept too long 
out of the earth after the time is past when the 
severity of the winter is gone by. I have culti¬ 
vated the Gladiolus on these lines for many 
years, and my experience is that I get the 
earliest and largest dower-spikes from those 
bulbs which are planted in the month of March. 
The idea of planting them at different times, 
with a view to prolong the season, is wrong 
when put into practice, because they bloom none 
too early when planting takes place as soon in 
the spring as the weather permits. Next to 
getting the bulbs in the ground in good time is 
that of providing them with a 
Change of soil. No bulbs that I am 
acquainted with are more benefited by a change 
than these. It is not always convenient to get 
fresh earth from a distance, but most people can 
give them a change from one bed or border to 
another every year. I am quite sure no one 
will regret doing so. With regard to the soil and 
its preparation, they certainly are more satis¬ 
factory in a fairly heavy medium than in a 
lighter one. Strong, fresh manure is very 
hurtful to them, as it has a tendency to cause 
the bulbs to die away prematurely ; but the 
roots revel in a fair proportion of well rotted 
manure, if it is dug into the ground early in the 
winter. I always plant my stock in drills that 
are drawn out with a heavy hoe. I prefer to 
plant rather deep than shallow ; 4 inches, I 
think, is a good depth for the drills, which 
leaves the top of the bulb about .'1 inches from 
the surface. I never place sand either under 
or on the top of the roots, as some advise. 
Perhaps I should have done so had I only grown 
a few dozens, but as I go in for hundreds I can¬ 
not attempt to do so. At the same time, I have 
not found that others, who have used sand freely 
at planting time, have grown better spikes of 
bloom than I have who have used none, so that 
I do not think it is of much consequence whether 
sand is placed round them or not when planted. 
But while saying this, I am willing to admit 
that the sand does no harm if it does not do any 
good. _ J. C. C. 


7152.— Seedling Hepaticas.— Where the 
soil in which single Hepaticas are planted is 
good, seedlings come up freely round the parent 
plant, appearing at the beginning of winter 
from the seed shed in the previous May. This 
is the best way of increasing Hepaticas, as 
various shades of colour are obtained, and if the 
Beed is gathered and dried it very seldom comes 
up at all. These Beedlings require no special 
treatment. They may be transplanted at any 
time when large enough, but if transplanted late 
in autumn they will require attention through 
winter, otherwise they are sure to be pushed out 
of the ground by frost, and will be dried up and 
perish. This is the fate of a large number of 
small plants of all sorts when transplanted too 
late in autumn to make fresh root before the 
frost comes.— C. Wolley Dod, 


7119.—Callas (Richardias) in a pond. 
—I have grown Callas, or Arums, with fair 
success in a concreted pond about 3 feet 6 inches 
deep. The plants do not flower very freely, but I 
have had a good many blooms, and the foliage was 
healthy. I have tried putting them in the pond 
both in early summer when the Arums are being 
planted out and also in autumn when they are being 
taken up. I have never noticed any perceptible 
difference between the plants put in in summer 
and those not planted till later, but in theory 
I consider the summer planting best. I take 
off all offsets that I do not consider sufficiently 
large to grow on in pots, and these I utilise for 
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the pond, and plant in anything that is large 
enough to hold them, and a good Bupply of sods 
as well—an old hamper will do, and a large 
cracked metal pot I have found very service¬ 
able. I have found no bad results from some of 
the leaves being under water, but I never 
have had them all sunk ; the tallest are always 
above water when the plants are put in the 
pond. I put sods to the depth of 9 inches or 
12 inches in the bottom of whatever the Arums 
are planted in, and this helps to raise the 
plants. I have no fish in my pond, so I cannot 
say what probable effect the Arumi would have 
on them. The centre of the pond is filled with 
Reeds and Bulrushes, next come the Arums, 
and outside them Water-Lilies and the Cape Pond 
Flower (Aponogeton distachyon).—H. M. W. 

7180.— Raising 1 Primrose seeds-— Few 
seeds so quickly lose their germinative power 
as those of the Primrose, and this is the 
reason why so few come up that are purchased 
in the ordinary way. To make sure of getting 
them good you should apply to some grower who 
makes a speciality of Primroses for seed to be 
sent you as soon as gathered. I sow my Prim¬ 
rose seeds in August and September, and get up 
95 per cent, of them. I sow in the open ground 
on tine light soil, covering with old mats till the 
young plants appear. The following spring 
they are put out in beds, watered in dry weather, 
and make fine plants by autumn.—J. C., Byjleet. 

7131.— Bulrushes from seed.— It is 
most likely that “ Guinea Pig ’* refers to the 
Reed Mace. However, in either case it is not 
likely that he will get seed to grow, if they 
produce any, of which I am not sure. The best 
way is to get plants, as there ur no fear but 
what they will grow if their roots can get into 
the water. The Bulrush is not nearly so common 
as the Reed Mace. The latter may be known 
by its flag like leaves, while those of the Bulrush 
are round. In either case they must be planted 
on the edge of the water.—J. C. C. 

7136.— Hardy Ferns for bouquets — 

One of the best is the black Maiden hair 
Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum. For using with 
larger flowers, I have found the common Male 
Fern very useful, and being robust in habit 
cutting dees not hurt it so much as it would 
a delicate Fern. The Polystiohums and the 
Polypodiums are the next most useful. The 
many varieties of Athyrihm or Lady Fern are 
very interesting and pretty, but it seems cruel 
to cut them.—E. H. 

7098.— Destroying 1 weeds.— Hot water 
and salt are effectual, but apt to kill Box or 
other live edgings. For large avenues, &c., the 
“Perfect Weed Killer ” is the best remedy 
extant, and very easily managed. It is cheaper 
also, and the results are sure. After a second 
application gravel walks are a pleasure instead 
of an eyesore. Of course, Dutch hoeing fre¬ 
quently is as good as anything else, but it is 
tiresome, and must be continuous in a weedy 
season like last. —A. Sweet. 

7093. —Dictamnua Fraxinella from seed.— Sow 
in a pot or box. An y ordinary good soil and a little sand 
will do. Clover the seeds a quarter of an inch, water 
slightly, and exercise patience, as the seeds are often 
12 mouths in coming up. If the box is stood on a green¬ 
house shelf and gets watered when dry, it will do quite 
well. Prick out into small pots, and once planted, never 
shift them about, as removal is injurious.—A. Swkkt. 

7129. — Lucerne In a garden.—No doubt Lucerne 
can be made into hay for winter u« ; but it weakens the 
roots more to let the plants flower, and perhaps seed, than 
to cut and use it green. When used green, three or four 
crops in a year may ba had.—E. H. 

7094. —Making: and asphalting walks. 

—I have had the walks of the vegetable garden 
here asphalted very successfully in the following 
way : I used gas-tar, supplied to me at 2d. per 
gallon, and I found no difficulty in boiling it. 
A hole was made in the ground in which a fire 
was kindled, and over which a large three- 
legged pot was placed, containing the tar, which 
had had a little lime mixed with it, and in this 
way it was boiled quite easily. The bottoms of 
the walks were made very hard, all loose mate¬ 
rial being removed. The boiling tar was then 
poured on the walks and spread evenly on them; 
a fine coating of gravel was riddled over the tar, 
and next day the walks were rolled, which pro¬ 
cess was repeated each morning for the next few 
days. The walks were swept after two rollings, 
and any gravel that had not hardened into the 
tar was removed. This, I have no doubt, is far 
from being “the best and most approved” 


method of asphalting, but it has the merits of 
being cheap, expeditious, and of making excel¬ 
lent walks. Ours have now been done two years, 
and they have resisted carting and frost, and 
have bid defiance to weeds.—H. M. W. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

BEGONIA JOTTINGS. 

Now that so many amateur and professional 
gardeners are starting the tubers and sowing 
seed of these deservedly popular plants I should 
like to call attention to a few little matters in 
connection with their culture. In the first 
place, I have often been asked by amateur* 
“ How am I to know whioh way to plant the 
bulbs—which is the top, and which is the 
bottom?” and I have even known cases in which 
the roots have been planted upside down, with 
the result that the shoots had to turn right 
round the tuber to get above the soil. Now 
this is, after all, a very simple matter, for the 
crown of the bulbs, which must, of course, be 
placed uppermost, is almost invariably hollow, 
the stem parting from the bulb considerably 
below the surface of the latter, while the under¬ 
side of the tuber is round, smooth, and com¬ 
paratively destitute of roots. Again, losses are 
often experienced in starting the dormant tubers 
into growth. These generally arise from over- 
watering, and if the soil, which should be of a 
light, porous, and sandy description, is kept 
barely moist until some amount of growth ha* 
taken place, very few indeed will fail. A good 
plan, especially where the tubers are small, is 
simply to lay them out on the surface of some 
moist Cocoa-nut-fibre in a warm place until 
growth has commenced, and then pot them up 
in the usual way. This is a safer plan on the 
whole than potting them while dormant, and 
one of the largest growers in the country is 
adopting it extensively this season. During 
the earlier stages the soil ahould be of a lighs 
description, and potting be done in a compara¬ 
tively loose style, but as the plants gain size and 
strength they should be potted more and more 
firmly, and in a heavier class of material. The 
double kinds need to be more firmly potted than 
the singles, and also a rather finer description of 
soil. The 

Double-flowkrkd varieties, beautiful as 
they are, are, it cannot be denied, of a some¬ 
what uncertain character. Unless sown very 
early aud grown on vigorously (and not always 
then) they frequently do little more the first 
season than show that they are more or leas 
double, and theoolour, &c. The next year they 
generally develop their true character, and 
often produce magnificent llowers ; on the other 
hand, after having done very well one season 
they will tlower very poorly indeed the next. 
Some of the varieties are more constant, but the 
above is the rule. Again, some kinds produce 
the finest flowers when slightly starved, while 
others need liberal treatment to induce them to 
come to perfection, aud if limited as regards 
either water or manurial stimulants throw only 
partly double flowers directly. Double Begonias 
should be potted more firmly than the single 
kinds, and the soil should also be somewhat 
finer in texture. Watering should always be 
done in the forenoon, so that the foliage and 
stems may have time to become dry before 
nightfall. Seedling Begonias should be pricked 
off into fresh soil as soon as ever they can be 
handled—almost as soon as they are up, and 
certainly by the time they are showing the first 
rough or proper leaf. B. C. R. 


7111. — Lapagerias and galvanised 
iron wire. — I should strongly advise the 
wire to be well painted that the plants are to 
climb on. There is no doubt that it was the 
cause of injury to my plants, as they were 
affected only when they were in contact with 
the wire ; and since noticing my own 1 have 
seen several growing elsewhere that were 
similarly affected. The white variety seems 
more liable to injury than the red, probably on 
account of the leaves being rounder, and hence 
more likely to touch the wire. The only way 
in which I can account for the mischief is by 
supposing that the plants secrete an acid, which, 
coming in contact with the zinc, would, of 
course, be injurious. No d^ubt old wire would 
decrease the risk,— Gear, Ciapham Common. 
Orifiraal from 
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MARTYNIAS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
There are few annuals more beautiful or more 
effective than the Martyniaa when growing in 
pots. A brisk bottom-heat of from 70 degs.. to 
75 degs. ia necessary in order to obtain quick 
germination, and the soil in the seed-pan must 
not be allowed to get dry from the time of 
sowing the seed till the young seedlings are well 
up. The middle of February ia early enough to 
make a first sowing, as the young plants are 
very liable to damp off during dull weather. Pot 
them off singly into 3-inch pots as soon as they 
have formed their seed leaves, giving them a 



Martynla probocidea -showing flower and habit ot plant. 

warm, genial temperature, and water them very 
carefully till they become established. Shift 
them into larger pots as they advanoe, always 
giving abundance of drainage and a light, rich, 
sandy compost. They should have their first 
spikes of bloom removed, and if large plants are 
desired, they must be kept pinched until the 
end of July, when they will form fine plants, 
with from eight to a dozen heads of bloom, 
which for size and richness of colour will sur¬ 
pass the finest Gesneras. About the middle of 
June the plants should be removed into a warm 
frame, and be kept fully exposed to the sun, 
shutting them up early in the afternoon after 
damping the walls and under the plants with a 
syringe, but not over the foliage. As thjey begin 
to expand their blossoms, a drier atmosphere 
must be given them, and when in full bloom 
they should have a trifle warmer temperature 
than that of an ordinary greenhouse, or other¬ 
wise they will not fully expand their fine spikes 
of flower. The varieties now generally grown 
are M. fragrans, lutea, tricolor, and probocidea, 
of the last of which the annexed is a represen¬ 
tation. _ R. 

7163.—Treatment of Cissus discolor. 
—It is quite right for this stove climber to shed 
its foliage in winter, at which time no more 


their length, cutting away all weakly growths. 
As soon as signs of growth are apparent shake 
away as much of the old soil as possible, and 
repot in loam and peat with plenty of silver 
sand, allowing more pot room than is customary 
with stove plants generally, for although this 
Cissus is rather tardy in starting it grows very 
rapidly through the summer.—J. G. B. 

7139.— TropaBolum aztireum.— This is a 
very delicate rooted plant, and the compost of 
decayed Chestnut-leaves was not at all suitable. 
Chestnut-leaves do not make good potting 
soil for anything, Oak-leaves being commonly 
used for that purpose. The season being far 
advanced, nothing can be done to remedy the 
mistake; but as the bulb has made so little 
growth water must be given with great care 
until it goes to rest. A great mistake often 
made in the culture of these tuberous-rooted 
Tropseolums is that of potting up the bulbs late 
in autumn. They should be potted early in 
August, a 6-inch pot being large enough for 
azureum. The compost should be good peat, 
with all the dust taken out, a little leaf soil, and 
plenty of white sand. Let the soil just cover 
the tubers; give a moderate watering, and 
plunge the pot up to th< 
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covering 2 inohes thick with Moss, which must 
be removed as soon as the growth appears. 
Little or no water will be needed until some 
inohes of growth are made. About the last 
week in October remove to a oool greenhouse.— 
J. C., Byjleet. 

7188.—Plants on a greenhouse wall. 

—Mix pure cement to a rather thick consis¬ 
tence, and stick as much as you can take up 
between your fingers and thumb in a semi¬ 
circular shape on any part of the wall, and let 
it remain so until it sets; then stick more to 
that previously stuck, and in doing this for six 
or seven times you will have a pocket which 
looks natural, and is also as strong as stone. 
Mix as much cement as will do “so many ” for 
one day, because it will be of no use the next. 

I have about 50 on a northern greenhouse wall, 
planted with Ferns, and it looks lovely.— 
F. W. F. 

7134. — Greenhouse climbers. — The 
Tacsonia requires a good deal of room to do it 
justice. It likes to ramble up into the roof of a 
large sized house, and throw out its dangling 
blossoms in all directions. It will of course grow 
in a small house, but its effect is in a measure 
lost. Hoya carnosa is a nice plant either for 
training under the roof or on the wall. It is not 
so rapid a grower as the Tacsonia. Passion¬ 
flowers are very nice under glass. Belotti is a 
good variety. The Lapagerias are beautiful 
creepers for those that can wait. Mandevilla 
suaveolens is beautiful in summer. Habrotham- 
nus elegans is a good plant for a small house; 
planted in a good border it soon covers a large 
space. Clematis indivisa lobata is beautiful in 
spring. Jasminum grandiflorum and Plumbago 
capensis are excellent wall and pillar plants. All 
climbing plants in the greenhouse do best 
planted out in a bed or border of good soil. 
When cramped up in pots they are not often 
satisfactory for any length of time.—E. H. 

7139.—Treatment of Carnations.—It 
seems pretty clear you have grown your Carna¬ 
tions on a great deal too rapidly by the fact of 
the plants showing buds when they should only 
be at most a few inches clear of the pots. 
Although I do not, as a rule, consider it policy 
to nip out the centre bud, which always bears the 
best bloom, under the circumstances I should 
do so. Of course, they will bloom considerably 
later, and the blooms will not be nearly so fine, 
although probably more numerous. In future, 
follow the instructions constantly given in 
Gardening, and this time next year I hope you 
will be more successful.— Percy Fox Allin. 

7135.— Irises in pots. —Iris reticulata is a 
splendid subject for flowering in pots in the 
winter. Get the bulbs early in August and put 
four of them in a 5-inch pot in any good garden 
soil. As soon as they are potted place them in 
a cool, shady place in the open-air until the 
middle of October, when they should be brought 
into the greenhouse. There is a great variety 
of the English and Spanish Iris that may no 
doubt be fairly well grown in pots, although 
they do better in the open ground. If treated 
in the way I have suggested they would prob¬ 
ably flower early in May. It would be best to 
keep them always in pots. —J. C. C. 

7151.—Culture of Gannas.— These sub- 
tropical plants can be managed in a few simple 
ways. If “ Ignoramus ” has got plants established 
they can be with safety left out during wintor 
in the borders by putting on a good thickness of 
stable-manure. By doing so by June he will be 
able to take the manure off with safety. Forking 
in some short manure between the plants will 
greatly assist them. If it is desired to increase 
the stock, now will be the time to take up the old 
plants. Almost any soil will do for potting pur¬ 
poses providing there is a temperature available 
of 60 degs. to 65 degs. Cannas throw up suckers ; 
these will require to be taken off with a very 
sharp knife. Plunge the blade deep into the 
soil, and by doing so with care a small root 
attached to each sucker will be obtained. Put 
these into small pots and pot on as the pots get 
filled with roots; plant out in June.—H. Gadd. 

7112. — Hanging-baskets. — So many 
plants adapt themselves readily to basket culture 
that I can only mention a few of those I have 
found most useful. At the present my most 
effective baskets are those filled with Lachena- 
lias. These, I consider, look better when grown 
in this way than in any other; the varieties 


Nelsoni and luteola make beautiful baskets. 
Russelia juncea is a plant I have grown with 
much success in a basket. The Rat-tailed 
Cactus (Cereus flagelliformis) always does well. 
Myoporum album is easily grown and pretty. 
Nephrolepis exaltata is a Fern which always 
gives satisfactory results. Campanula Barrelieri 
and Fuchsia procumbens both make excellent 
basket plants. There are a host of other suit¬ 
able plants, such as Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
certain Mesembryanthemums, Wandering Jew 
(Saxifraga sarmentosa), drooping Sedums, &o.— 
H. M. W. _ 

A FINE STOVE SHRUB-CLERODENDRON 
SQUAMATUM. 

I am anxious to grow this plant well, and wish 
for full particulars as to its propagation from 
cuttings and after-management. Will you 
kindly direct me in the matter ? I have a good 
stove house, well heated, at command.— 
Clerodendron. 

The Clerodendrons are a numerous family, 
but there are only a limited number of them 
that possess the character of growth and flower 
requisite to make them valued as decorativo 
plants. Still, C. squamatum and a few others 
rank amongst the handsomest flowering stove 
shrubs which we have. This species may be 
propagated from cuttings at any Beason when 
half-ripened shoots about 4 inches or 5 inches 
in length can be had ; but, in common with most 
plants of a like character, such young shoots as 
are suitable for striking are usually most readily 
obtained in the spring after some growth has 
been made—say, in the beginning of the month 
of May. The cuttings should consist of shoots 
with two or three joints, removing the lower 
leaves. Put them singly in small pots filled 
with sandy soil, the surface all sand. Keep 
them moderately close and moist in a propa¬ 
gating frame or under a bell-glass, with enough 
shade to prevent flagging in a temperature of 
70 degs. or 75 degs. So treated, they will soon 
root, when give more air, and by degrees dis¬ 
pense with the propagating glasses entirely. As 
soon as the pots are moderately filled with 
roots move into others 3 inches or 4 inches 
larger, using good ordinary loam, with Borne 
sand and a little rotten manure. When the 
young plants have made a little growth pinch 
out the points of the shoots, which will cause 
them to break more, and when these latter 
have got a few inches long tie them out 
horizontally, to lay the foundation for a 
bushy shape. Keep them through tho summer 
in an ordinary stove temperature, with air 
daily, standing them whore they will receive 
plenty of light. This Clerodendron does not 



Clerodendron squamatum—showing flowering branch 
and single flower. 


require so much shade in bright summer weather 
as many plants; give no more than is found 
necessary to preserve the leaves from scorching. 
Syringe freely each afternoon at the time the 
house is closed. Continue to treat thus until 
the middle of September, when give more air, 
discontinue shading, and syringe less. Through 
the winter a temperature of 60 degs. will be 
enough in the night, with a few degrees more in 
the day, giving less water to the roots, yet never 
letting the soil get too dry or the leaves will 
suffer. About the end of February increase the 
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temperature somewhat, and as soon as growth 
has fairly quickened, move into pots 6 inches 
larger. It is a very free-rooting plant, and will 
bear a liberal shift. As the days lengthen give 
more warmth and treat in the matter of water, 
shade, and air as during last summer, using the 
syringe freely to encourage growth and keep 
down insects. The shoots Will now have extended 
apace, and will each want a stick to support 
them. By the beginning of May the plants will 
most likely show bloom ; the flowers, scarlet in 
colour, are produced from the extremities of the 
shoots (see illustration) in the form of large erect 
branching panicles, and grow fast after they are 
formed. When the flowers are opened the 
plants may be kept a little pooler, which will 
prolong the bloom. After the spikes are 
exhausted they should be cut out just above the 
first joint from which they have sprung. This 
will cause the plants to push new growth from 
the point where the old stems have arisen that 
will (lower, during the development of which 
give manure-water once or twice a-week ; this 
will much help the second blooming. When 
the (lowering season is over cut down the plants 
to within three or four joints of where they were 
first stopped, and encourage them to make a 
new growth. As soon as the shoots have grown 
a few inches turn them out of the pots and 
remove a portion of the old soil, putting them in 
pots a little smaller, and giving less water at 
the roots. Winter as before, and when growth 
again commences in spring give a liberal shift, 
treating afterwards as previously advised. The 
plants can be kept in good health for years if 
desired, or young ones can be struck and brought 
on to replace them. The use ef the syringe 
recommended will keep down red-spider and 
thrips ; should scale or mealy-bug affeet them 
sponge with clean water, and in the autumn, 
when the plants are headed down, waBh them 
with insecticide. B. 


7132. — Plants for a small greenhouse. — 
Camellias will probablj do as well in the small greenhouse 
near a smoky town as anythin?. Hybrid Rhododendrons 
will also succeed, and he n'ioe companions for the Camellias. 
These two families and some bulbs will perhaps be better 
than aiming at too much. Chrysanthemums will be nioe in 
autumn and winter, and will succeed in the open air in the 
summer.—E H. 

Boronia megastigma. — Though an 
insignificant-looking plant, scarcely any other 
in the entire list of greenhouse subjects can 
compare with this Boronia in the delicious 
fragrance with which even one small example 
tills a large conservatory at this season. Those 
who are not familiar with the scent invariably 
exclaim on entering a greenhouse in which this 
Boronia is cultivated—“ Whatever is it that 
smells so deliciously ?” Like most other hard- 
wooded plants it is somewhat difficult to propa¬ 
gate, but with ordinary care a healthy plant 
will last for many years, and increase in size 
annually.—B. C. K. 


HOUSE&WINDOW GARDENING. 

"113.—Large White Marguerites or 
Daisies. —Chrysanthemum apeciosum I find 
the best large Daisy or Marguerite for cutting. 
It is a very free bloomer, and the flowers are 
about three times the size of the ordinary 
Marguerites. Chrysanthemum latifolium, for¬ 
merly sold as Chrysanthemum maximum or 
Leucanthemum maximum, is also useful for 
cutting, but the flowers are stiffer and coarser, 
and are not so well adapted for arranging. It 
has, however, the merit of staying in flower 
much later than Chrysanthemum speciostim. 
I am generally able to gather blooms of it till 
the plant is cut off by frost; whereas, I find 
Chrysanthemum speciosum useful only in sum¬ 
mer.— H. M. W. 

7125.—Seedling Petunias in a room.— 
Keep them in the lightest position and under the 
influence of what ventilation is given. When 
the little plants begin to crowd each other fill 
some pots (5-inch pots are best) with light 
mellow soil, and prick the young Petunias in 
them about 1 inch apart; keep moist, but do 
not overwater. As soon as the leaves of the 
plants meet transfer them to single pots, accord¬ 
ing to size and strength, and harden otf and plant 
in the beds or grow on in the window.—E. H ( 

7180.— Hyacinths after flowering. — The best 
thing to do with Hyacinth bulbs after they have done 
flowering in glasses ie to plant them out in a border where 
they will not be disturbed for a year or two. I always plant 
mine out at the foot of a wall with an east aspect.—E. H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

• l i,7.' v i: , . 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS ON \VALD3. 

Now is a good time to plant Chrysanthemums 
at the foot of walls where a display of blooms is 
required during October, November, and Decem¬ 
ber. I have seen many splendid flowers on 
plants growing at the base of south and south¬ 
east walls in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, 
but a proper method of disbudding was carried 
out. At Swanmore Park we have a good 
display during the months named by planting 
a good variety. This is an excellent use to 
make of the Chrysanthemum, as the flowers 
brighten up au otherwise bare wall. Those who 
have no glass structures may have a display of 
autumn flowers by following the simple details 
which I will name. If a south wall has to be 
covered, so much the better, and if there is a 
good wide coping on the wall, either temporary 
or otherwise, the blooms will not become so 
heavily soaked by rains. If temporary pro¬ 
tection in this way is given, the boards should 
be at least 6 inches wide, and fixed in position 
when the buds are opening. During the summer 
the plants are all the better if they get the 
benefit of rains, which tend to keep them free 
from insects, to which they are liable when the 
plants get the additional heat from the wall. 
Much depends upon the height of the wall, 
because varieties suitable for both high and low 
walla can be chosen. The higher the wall the 
more variety may be had ; therefore, if one, say 
7 feet high, is available, so much the better. 
Still, on a wall of less height many blooms may 
be had by training the branches in a different 
manner. 

Old plants that flowered in pots last season 
are the most suitable for such a position, for the 
reason that they possess a larger number of 
shoots near the base than in the case of young 
ones struck from cuttings made of the current 
year’s growth. Where, however, the former 
cannot be secured, young plants must be used. 
Employing suitable varieties should be the first 
consideration. Pompons, Anemone Pompons, 
and single varieties are especially suited for 
this method of culture ; they flower pro¬ 
fusely, and, owing to the thinness of their 
petals, do not suffer nearly so much from rain 
as do heavier kinds—incurved, for instance. 
Reflexed Chrysanthemums answer well, also the 
Japanese flowers with short, reflexed florets; 
these, owing to their imbricated petals, do not 
retain the water, as in the case of tho incurved. 
Large-flowered Anemone kinds are the worst for 
this purpose, owing to the large quill-like florets 
becoming filled with water. Let us assume that 
the wall is 7 feet high, and that large blooms 
and a quantity of smaller ones are desired. If 
the soil is of fair quality some manure should 
be added at planting time, but if the foundation 
of the wall is filled in with rubbish, as is some¬ 
times the case, it is better to remove the whole 
and replace with new soil to a depth of 1 foot, 
using one part of manure to three of loam. From 
the old plants remove some of the old soil, dis¬ 
entangling the roots so that they will more 
readily take to the new compost. Plants of the 
large-flowering sections, of which a few incurved 
varieties may be selected to give variety, should 
be placed 3 feet apart, and between every two 
should be placed alternately one pompon and 
one single variety. The plants of these latter 
sections will cover the bottom part of the wall; 
thus the space above them may be devoted to 
the large-flowered kinds. Tread the soil firmly, 
and when growth is fairly started, give the soil 
a good soaking should it be at all dry. Shoots 
will spring from the base of each plant, and in 
the case of each of the large-flowered varieties 
select four 6f the strongest growths, and aB 
regards pompons and singles, retain six, re¬ 
moving all others. This should be done as early 
as possible, to give extra strength to those 
remaining. When the growths are long enough 
spread them out thinly, and fasten them to the 
wall by means of nails and shreds if there are no 
wires. If the branches are not secured as growth 
proceeds they get broken by the wind. Do not 
top the branches, as the growth is best increased 
by allowing the shoots to break naturally, 
selecting two of the strongest on eaob stem, or 
more jf spaoe permits, and removing the 
remainder. W T here 

Large flowers are required allow three 
stems on the plant, each to produoe a single 


bud. This is done by removing all side growths 
as fast as they appear upon the stems pro¬ 
duced from the first natural break of the plant. 
The remaining branches on the same plant in¬ 
tended to produce a quantity of flowers should 
have the flower-bud removed which forms in 
August, when another set of growths will start 
from the point below which the bud was re¬ 
moved from. The shoots of both pompon and 
single varieties, owing to the smallness of the 
foliage, may be trained thicker upon the wall 
than in the case of the larger flowering kinds. 
A distance of 3 inches to 4 inches is suitable, 
and the extra number of branches is secared by- 
retaining more at the first break of the shoots. 
No thinning of the buds will be required. 
Where the wall is low compared to that pre¬ 
viously named, tall-growing kinds should be 
dispensed with as much as possible, confining 
the selection to those of a dwarf habit. Even 
in the case of these sorts where large blooms are 
required, the growths must be laid in to the wall, 
so that they cross one another. This form of 
training, if neatly performed, will not be much 
noticed, as the foliage will cover the stems. To 
produce these larger flowers the plants must be 
allowed to grow away somewhat naturally. 
Where the production of a quantity of blooms 
is the main object top the plants when 6 inches 
high, and continue doing ho until the end of 
June. After that allow them to grow away at 
will, securing the branches to the wall as growth 
proceeds and space permits. Encourage free 
growth by thoroughly syringing the plants after 
a hot day, as this greatly assists in keeping 
the foliage clean, and rendering the wall cool 
during the night. Copious supplies of water 
should be given to the roots as growth proceeds, 
and occasional doses of liquid manure are of 
great assistance in promoting a vigorous growth. 
Treated in this manner, blooms can be had in 
favourable seasons from such walls during a 
period of eight or ten weeks. It is advisable to 
devise some means for keeping off frost, such as 
by hanging tiffany over the flowers, as frost 
following rain is the worst enemy with which 
the Chrysanthemum has to contend during the 
flowering season, as the blooms being heavily- 
charged with moisture are much less able to 
resist the effects of frost than when they are dry. 
In this manner the advantage of broad coping- 
boards will be easily perceived. 

I have found the following varieties moat 
suitable for growing on walls :— 

Japanese. —Dr. Macary, Bouquet Fait, Peter 
the Great, Elaiue, Tendresse, Margot, Mons. 
Moussillac, Mile. Lacroix, Lady Selborne, 
Harlequin, George Gordon, LTncomparable, 
Daimio, La Nymphe, Triomphe du Nord, Mme. 
DeSevin, Maiden’s Blush, Airs. J. Wright, and 
La Triomphante; the above are all what may 
be termed early-flowering varieties. 

Incurved. —Airs. G. Bundle, Mrs. Dixon, 
George Glenny, Othello, Refulgence, Lord 
Alcester, Jardin dea Plantes and Lady Slade. 

Rejlexed— Golden, Pink and White Christines, 
King of Crimsons, Phidias, Cullingfordi, Progne, 
and Chevalier Domage. 

Sinyle .—Oscar Wilde, Patience, Mrs. Langtry, 
Oriftamme, Jane, Lady Churchill, White Perfec¬ 
tion, and Crushed Strawberry. 

Pompons .—White Trevenna, President, Snow¬ 
drop, Nelly Rainford, St. Alichael, Golden 
Circle, Rosinante, Lizzie Holmes, Prince of 
Orange. 

Anemont Pompons. —Dick Turpin, Antonias, 
Firefly._M. 

Seasonable Chrysanthemum notes. 
—Much attention at this season of the year will 
be necessary in order to give the additional 
shifts to the young plants as fast as required, 
as at this Beason of the year roots are formed 
very quickly, and if allowed to become matted 
in the early stages of growth necessitate much 
stricter attention as regards watering, which in 
this stage of growth should not be neglected. 
Pompons and single varieties which were pre¬ 
viously struck two in a 3-inch pot will now need 
potting into 4£ inch pots, and should not be 
divided. All plants intended for “ bush” 
specimens, or any other method when topping 
of the shoots is necessary, should not be 
neglected, as growth is now being made f*st 
where the conditions are favourable. Give sutti- 
cient space between the plants so that they may 
not be drawn up weakly by overcrowding, and 
remove as fast as possible the plants from cool 
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7171. — Hot-water apparatus 
heated by Oil. — It may interest 
“ Mr. Bridgnorth ” to hear what my ex¬ 
perience is with the apparatus which he 
proposes to employ. Some years since, 
when I first began to go in for indoor 
gardening, I purchased a Rippingille’s 
circulating hot-water apparatus, with 
oil burners, and started it in my green¬ 
house. I filled it with cold water, lit 
my wicks, and expected good results. 

After two hours the greenhouse was 
filled to suffocation with black smoke, 
and the water was as cold as when 
poured into the pipes. I called in a 
practical man, and he suggested that 
perhaps my wickB were not trimmed 
down close enough, and that the water 
ought to have been put in hot. I tried 
both of these plans, and after two 
hours found the house again full of 
smoke, the water cold, and a little 

f ool of oil on the concrete floor. 

his second failure decided me to 
part with my patent to an ironmonger, who 
never gave me a farthing for it. I next tried 
sundry oil-lamps, some fairly good, but all evil¬ 
smelling and given to overflowing on the floor, 
and at last, in desperation, after wasting much 
time, money, and plant-growth, for the sake of 
economy 1 had to resort to hot-water pipes and 
a boiler. I say nothing against Rippingille’s or 
any other apparatus as a make shift. Mine may 
have been an exceptionally bad specimen ; but 
my advice is, use a boiler and hot-water pipes. 
—A. G. Butler. 
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Farrr m Ora Rbadicrs* Gardrns : A fruit-bearing branoh of 
the Wellington or Dumelow'i Seedling Apple. Engraved 
for Gardrni.no Illchtratkd from s photograph sent by 
Ur. W. 8. Burston, Klnnerton Lodge, Cheehire. 


varieties that possess these properties ? The in¬ 
describable number of good and worthless sorts 
that has usually hitherto been planted is 
accounted for by the fact that fruit growing in 
this country has been looked upon more as a 
fanciful, interesting hobby than a pursuit in 
which usefulness and profitable return were 
matters of leading importance. American fruit¬ 
growers, who have brought view's of & more 
utilitarian and common-sense nature to bear on 
the subject, have not committed this mistake, 
as shown by the fine, though few, sorts of Apples 


houses to the frames. Only the latest batch of 
struck or newly potted small plants should 
remain longer in the houses. Plants intended 
for some special purpose are more liable to be 
drawn up weakly by a prolonged stay in houses 
than when in frames. Attend well to the safe 
covering of the frames each night, no matter 
what the character of the weather is at dusk, 
as changes in the temperature so quickly take 
place. The only exception to this rule is that 
the coverings should not be put on so 
soon—in fact, not daring tho daylight 
at all.—J. 

Chrysanthemums in spring. 

—In looking round amateurs’ gardens 
I often see the stock of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums being coddled up a good deal 
too much at this time of year—in fact, 
being forced, for the sun shines oat very 
brightly in March and glasB-houBes get 
very much warmer in the day, even 
without any artificial heat, than is good 
for such plants as these ; for if they get 
drawn up weakly at first it takes a good 
deal of trouble to get them right later 
in the season. I am well aware of the 
difficulty growers have to keep their 
varied stock of plants in the right tom- 
peratnre, but it is far better to err on 
the side of keeping hardy plants rather 
too cool than even the least bit too 
hot, and any old cold frame is better 
quarters for Chrysanthemums in spring 
than the best of glass-houses, for they 
delight in being kept cool and moist. I 
like a coal-ash bottom to set the pots 
on, and on mild days I pull the lights 
right off, and if the wina is at all chilly 
the lights are only tilted up ; but on no 
account would I like to see the main 
stock of Chrysanthemums rushing up 
to leafy shoots a3 if summer had al¬ 
ready come. Keep your plants as near 
the glass as possible, so as to have dwarf, 
short jointed growth, or, briefly, get 
the foundation of the plant started 
well, and you will be in a fair way to 
have a good display in the autumu. 

There is one exception to this rule, 
and that is with the very early-flower¬ 
ing varieties, such as Madame Des- 
grange ; these I permit to grow gently 
on without any stopping for the first 
crop of bloom, for by having old stools 
allowed to grow on in this way I get 
plenty of bloom by the end of July, and 
by growing others from cuttings on the 
cool-pit plan, I get a succession of 
bloom until the ordinary kinds are in 
bloom.—G. J., Hants. 


FRUIT. 

THE BEST KINDS OF APPLES FOR 
BRITAIN. 

It may safely be said that nine-tenths of the 
sorts of Apples grown throughout the kingdom 
are worthless. What is the use of growing 
sorts that are either deficient in quality or do 
not bear freely,whilst there are more than enough 


they send us, and which have done something 
to open the eyes of many English growers. For 
my own part, when either speaking or writing 
about fruit-growing, long before the subject in 
its present form was mooted, I never failed to 
urge the mistake of growing more varieties than 
necessary to give a regular supply for as long a 
time aa possible. 

How long the fanciful and wasteful practice 
of growing indifferent kinds for the sake of 
novelty will go on in private gardens it is diffi¬ 
cult to say. But now, when those who have to 
make their living out of the land are at their 
wit’s end to know what to grow that will pay, 
and are turning their attention to fruit growing, 
it is tolerably certain that they will only grow 
good varieties that are reliable bearers. Still, 
in greatly reducing the number of varieties, it 
is well not to go to the opposite extreme and 
only grow one sort. If there were any object in 
only growing one variety, it would be very diffi¬ 
cult to name a better Bort than Cox’s Orange 
Pippin. I saw Mr. Waterer’s fine Pippins some 
years ago, and it is something to know that this 
excellent kind will succeed on peaty Boil, such 
as the Woking district mostly consists of. I do 
not think there is any other really first-rate 
dessert variety that will do well over such a 
wide range of country or in soils that are so 
different in nature. Apple growing for market 
and for home supply are widely different. The 
market growers may be trusted to look to their 
own interests in the matter by confining their 
selection to a few of the earliest cooking sorts, 
and the best dessert and cooking varieties that 
will keep well and that thrive in their locality. 


For private use, too, the sorts grown need not 
be numerous, but should be also suitable to the 
locality. With the exception of a few of the com¬ 
mon early cooking sorts, soil and situation have a 
greater influence on Apples than those who 
have not had experience with them in various 
parts of the country seem to be aware of, but 
such is the case, and on this account a selection 
that is the best for one place will require to be 
varied considerably in another. Some of the 
beat cooking sorts being naturally good glowers 
and free-bearing, they answer in different soils 
and localities. For instance, Keswick Codlin, 
Bramley’s, [Wellington or Dumelow’s Seedling 
(here figured), Northern Greening, and Yorkshire 
Greening will thrive and bear wherever it is 
worth while attempting to grow Apples, whilst 
there are other sorts equally aa desirable that 
will not succeed everywhere. For example, I 
could never get Blenheim Or&Dge to do nearly 
so well in light soil as in strong clayey loam ; 
nevertheless, it is one of the best and most 
valuable Apples in cultivation. Those who 
have had much experience in Apple growing 
need not be told that the flavour of the best 
dessert sorts is much influenced by the soil. The 
subject is aa wide &b it is important, and tho 
more evidence that is brought to bear on it the 
better the chances are of more rational proceed¬ 
ings in Apple growing and equally so of fruit in 
general. Many who raise new varieties gener 
ally place their merits much higher than they 
deserve. Not a few who cnltivate the trees for 
sale think that if a fruit is fair to look at, it is 
good enough to sell, never considering for a 
moment whether it is fit to eat either for dessert 
or when cooked, which is, after all, the gist of 
the whole matter. Annexed is a list of the best 
Apples for Britain :— 


Alfriaton 
Bess Pool 
Blenheim Orange 
Bromley's 
Cloygate Pearmain 
Cox’s Orange Pippin 
Dutch Mignonne 
Flanders l’ippin 
Lane § Prince Albert 


Mi-re de Menage 
Northern Greening 
Reinette Grise 
Ribston Pippin 
Stone’s 

Sturmer Pippin 
Wellington 
Winter ljueening 
Yorkshire Greening 

Early Apples. — Carlisle Codlin, Keswick 
Codlin, Lord Suffield, Duchess of Oldenburg, 
Devonshire Quarrenden, Irish Peach, Oslin, 
Early Margaret. 


Fine-Jlowtrtd Apples. —Emperor Alexander, 
Hawthornden, Lord Suffield, Hambledon Deux 
Ana, Blenheim Orange, Court Pendu Plat, 
Orange Goff, Kirke’s Incomparable, Sharp's. 

Cider Apples. —Fox-whelp, Garter Apple, 
Woodcock, Redstreak, Underleaf, CowarneRed 
Best Bache, Skyrme’s Kernel, Forest Sfcyre 
Dymock Red, Joeby Crab, Sty re Wilding 
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Eggleton Sfeyre, Royal Wilding, Black Wilding, 
Pym Square, Mamm’a Red, Bran Rose, Red 
Styre, Tremlett’s Bitter, Ellis’s Bitter, Slack- 
my-Girdle, Pound Apple or Sweet Bnokland, 
Red Cluster, Sweet Albert, Holmcote Sweet, 
Cat’s-head, Sweet Portugal, Red Bosberry, 
White Bosberry, Tom Pott, Kingston Black, 
Greasy. 

Little Apples of .good quality.— Golden Harvey, 
Pearson’s Plate, Beaohamwell, Keddleston Pip¬ 
pin, Ashmead’s Kernel, Pino Golden Pippin, 
Pitmaston Pine-Apple, Luoombe’s Pine-Apple, 
Sam Young, Lodge more Nonpareil. 

Brightly - coloured Apple*. — Incomparable, 
Hanwell Souring, Cox’s Pomona, Brabant 
Bellefleur, Bauman’s Red Reinette, Rymer, 
Red Hollandbary, Alexander, Hoary Morning, 
Tom Putt, Tyler’s Kernel, Striped Beaufin, 
Fearn'a Pippin, Cumberland Fillbasket, Duchess 
of Gloucester, Worcester Pearmain, Cellini, 
Adam’s Pearmain, Scarlet Nonpareil, Red 
Astrachan, Norfolk Beaufin. B. 

7144. —Alpine Strawberry. — TheFrench, 
who grow this so largely, sow in spring to 
obtain fruit in autumn. The young plants are 
put out in beds of rich soil, are kept watered, 
and so make strong growth in summer, with all 
their fruiting power reserved for autumn bear¬ 
ing. The seeds should be sown at once, and if 
in warmth so much the better, as this will give 
them a longer season of growth. These plants 
will bear again next year early, and by cutting 
off the bloom of a portion of them there will be 
a succession of fruit through the summer. The 
French markets are constantly supplied with this 
Strawberry.— J. Corn hill. 


ORCHIDS. 

SOP HRONITIS. 

This name has been assigned to a small family 
of Orchids of sparkling brilliancy and beauty. 
The name signifies unassuming modesty and 
decorousness ; but however applicable it might 
have been when applied to the first-named 
species, it does not apply well to a genus whioh 
includes such a species as S. grandifiora. I do 
not say this with any view of charging it with 
coarseness in any way. To do so, would be an 
outrageous libel upon one of the most elegant 
and the most brilliant plants in the whole Orchid 
world. I have before told my readers there 
were plenty of gems to introduce to their 
notice, but I believe this genus contains the 
most sparkling diadems of the whole family; 
and, by-the-way, they can be enjoyed by the 
small amateur equally as well as by the 
oonnoisseurs who have their varieties and their 
gigantic collections of orchidaceous plants ; but 
even in such situations the Sophronitis are 
highly prized, long rows of these plants being 
suspended all round the house, whioh their 
brilliant flowers light up with a perfect blaza. 
These plants have long been known and grown, 
but their beauty is so great that I do not think 
the proverb which I used to write when I 
was a good little boy and went to school has 
ever been verified with them— i.e , “Familiarity 
breeds contempt.” The plants are natives of 
Brazil, which some of my readers, having cool- 
houses only, may think does not sound well for 
them, for has not “ Old Matt.” frequently said 
that Cattleyas and Lselias come from Brazil, 
and require more warmth thanOdontoglossums? 
Well, although Sophronitis are natives of 
Brazil, they come from the high mountains, 
and as my readers, I take it, are willing to be 
learners, they must bear in mind that every 
thousand feet of elevation tends to lower the 
temperature; therefore, it is not only the 
country from which a plant oomes that a grower 
at home requires to know, but he also requires 
to know at what elevation in that country 
the plant is found. Sophronitis are found in 
several places in the range of mountains known 
as the Organ Mountain Range, in situations 
where frequently rime frost is found in the 
the mornings. They are said to be found nest¬ 
ling in the Moss which grows upon the branches 
of old trees, and from this it may be easily 
understood the plants enjoy a low temperature. 
Under cultivation I have found them thrive 
best when planted in well-drained shallow pans, 
and hung up in such a manner as to allow them 
plenty of light, and they should have a very 
slight covering of Sphagnum Moss and a little 
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peat-fibre. They enjoy an abundant supply of 
water, and should not be allowed to get dry at 
any time, although, of course, less should be 
given when the plants are not growing. These 
plants bloom through the winter months, and 
may be successfully grown by those possessed 
only of a Wardian case in the window of a 
sitting-room. So that I contend these have at 
least six attributes which should endear them 
to the heart of the amateur and beginner in 
Orchid culture: 1, they are very reasonable in 
price ; 2, they grow in a cool house or Wardian 
case in the sitting-room ; 3, they grow freely ; 
4, they flower profusely; 5, they bloom in 
winter ; 6, the blooms are exquisitely beautiful, 
and the flowers last weeks in fall beauty without 
injury to the plants. The first species intro¬ 
duced, nearly seventy years ago, was S. cernua, 
and upon this plant the genus was established, 
and was first published under the name of 
Sophronia, afterwards altered to Sophronitis, 
ana to this plant the name, perhaps, was 
applicable, and for this reason I omit it here, as 
do most growers of Orchids, and will at once in¬ 
troduce you to the noblest Roman of them all in 
S GRANDiFLORA —This, the moab charming 
species in the genus, and certainly one of the 
most brilliant flowers in the whole Orchid tribe, 
is a dwarf-growing plant seldom exceeding 
4 inches in height, and oftentimes not so 
much. It varies somewhat in the shape of the 
bulb, and these variations often lead to a dis¬ 
tinct shade of oolour in the flowers ; for instance, 

1 have before me now two thoroughly distinct 
colours ; but I am not aware of any rule that I 
could lay down to guide my readers in selecting 
fine forms. The bulbs are small and oblong, 
bearing on the top a single, thick, fleshy-green 
leaf, whioh varies between 1 inoh and 2 inches 
in length, and is of a rich deep-green; the 
flowers are solitary from the top of the bulb 
and are flat and spreading—in the examples 
before me, 3 inches across, and I have seen them 
4 inches in diameter ; but I must also acknow¬ 
ledge that they are more commonly about 

2 inohes in diameter. The sepals and petals are 
round and full, resembling in shape somewhat 
the flowers of a Phalsenopsis, whilst the colour 
is an intense orange-scarlet, the lip is small, 
rich yellow, streaked inside with vermilion, the 
front lobe recurved of a purplish-rose. In 
another form the colour of the flower is intense 
deep-crimson, whilst in yet another the 
colour is purplish-rose throughout. This latter 
form is the least brilliant, and also the least 
frequently met with. As I have before stated, 
the flowers are produced singly upon the top of 
the bulb, but this winter I have seen two 
examples in which two flowers were produced 
on a single stem. 

S. violacka.— This plant appears to be a 
common species in its native wilds, and has 
been in cultivation many years, but it is only 
recently that it has beoome established and 
flowered freely in cultivation; the bulbs are 
small and oval, bearing a solitary narrow, fleshy, 
dark-green leaf. The spike oonsists mostly of 
two flowers, which are smaller than those of 
grandifiora, but the colour is very different, 
being rich violet-rose, at onoe pleasing and 
attractive, but not so striking in brilliancy as 
the previously-named kind. It may with 
advantage be removed to the Cattleya-house 
during the growing season, after which remove 
it to the cool house; but under any oircumstances 
my readers will find this a more difficult plant 
to manage than grandifiora, but it is well deserv¬ 
ing every care that can be bestowed upon it. 
There are one or two other kinds of Sophronitis, 
beside the two named above, but being 
rare, I would not advise my readers to have 
an envious eye for them—they have here 
the two very best kinds. Sophronitis is very 
nearly allied to Cattleya and Epidendrum, which 
is shown by its being crossed with Cattleya 
intermedia, the offspring being the rare and 
beautiful plant named Lmlia Batemaniana. 

Matt. Bramble. 


POTTING DENDROBIUM NOBILE. 

In reply to “ Greencroft,” I may say it is a very 
good form of the Dendrobium nobile. You 
say you think it requires repotting, but you 
give no reasons for your supposition, and I 
usually find the average amateur over fond of 
repotting. Now, however, is the time for this 
work if it is requisite, bat if not necessary to 


repot it is sure to require resurfacing, and the 
proper material to use is good peat-fibre and 
Sphagnum Moss, both of which are to be 
obtained in your neighbourhood. I do not know 
what you mean by the word greenhouse. 
Amateurs use this word very vaguely. If you 
mean your average temperature 50 dega. to 
60 degs. to mean the condition of the house 
though the winter months, then I can only say 
I do not call it a greenhouse. You require a 
much warmer position to grow it in to produce 
flowering shoots, but this will not be immedi¬ 
ately apparent to you, because the growth on 
which you now have flowers was made in 1887, 
and when yoa bought your plant in July, 1888, 
the growth of that season would be nearly com¬ 
pleted, and if you have ripened it well this 
will bloom at the end of 1889, or the beginning 
of 1890, and the growth made by it this year 
will flower in the end of next year or the b%in- 
ning of 1891. Sometimes both seasons’ growth 
flower together, but this is not desirable, as it 
is sure to be followed by one blank season. To 
your second query, “ Orchids for Amateurs,” or 
“ Williams’ Orohid Grower’s Manual.” 

_ M. B. 

THB KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CELERY CULTURE FOR MARKET. 

Tni valley of the Thames is well adapted for 
Celery culture, and many acres of land in the 
Fulham fields and adjoining districts near 
London are occupied by it. The sowing for the 
first crop of Celery is generally made early in 
February. A large main soaring is made in 
March, and for the latest crop sowing takes 
place in the middle or end of April. The early 
and main sowings are usually made in frames 
on hotbeds, but for a late crop the seed is some¬ 
times sown in the open air on manure-beds or 
in similar positions. The seed is sown at all 
times rather thickly in moist, light soil, and is 
but slightly oovered. When up, the seedlings, 
if too thick, are thinned out to 1 inch or so 
apart. Some dig out trenches and fill them 
with fermenting material, on which they place a 
few inches thick of light, rioh soil, and after 
sowing the seed cover the bed with mats or 
rough litter until the seed has germinated, when 
the coverings are removed during the daytime, 
and replaced at night should the weather be 
unfavourable. In all cases the beds on which 
Celery seed is sown are made quite firm either 
by treading or rolling, and a lictle light soil is 
sifted through a fine sieve over the seed after i: 
has been sown. The seedling* ia all cases are 
freely exposed to light and air, in order to 
render them stout and stocky. Those from the 
first sowing when large enough are pricked ont 
in frames on a bed of rotted manure, and thoee 
from the main and later sowings are pricked out 
in May or June on beds similarly prepared on a 
sheltered border out-of-doors. In these positions 
they receive abundance of water, in order to 
keep them growing, for a check at any period in 
the growth of Celery plants ia very detrimental. 
The plants are usually pricked out in rows from 
6 inohes to 8 inohes apart, about half that 
distanoe being allowed between the rows. 
When 

Planting time has arrived a spade is ran 
between the rows, and a good soaking of water 
is given, after whioh nothing more is done for a 
few days. A spade is then pushed under the 
plants, which are thus carefully raised, and 
taken on hand-barrows or in boxes direct to the 
previously well-prepared and manured trenches. 
When planted a good watering is given them, 
and thus they sustain but a very slight check 
through removal. But market gardeners seldom 
plant Celery in double rows, as is often done in 
private gardens, one row in each trench being 
considered the most profitable way. The 
strongest plants are in all oases seleoted and 
placed in trenches by themselves, and the weaker 
ones by themselves. In that way a succession 
is formed, uniformity in the size of the heads ia 
secured, and thus a whole row of plants becomes 
marketable at one time. They need no sorting, 
and the ground, being cleared, is made available 
for other crops. The ground on which ic is 
intended to plant Celery is, if possible, prepared 
in autumn by being heavily manured and 
trenched, the surface being either thrown up 
into ridges or left in as rough a state as possible 
until spring, when it is levelled down to be sown 
• H fren 
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With Radishes. In that cose the land is marked 
out into a series of beds, from 5 feet to 6 feet 
wide, leaving good wide alleys between them. 
In these alleys is placed an extra quantity of 
manure, and in them are planted the earliest 
Celery plants. By the time these require earth¬ 
ing up the Radishes will have been marketed 
and the ground cleared of weeds, &c. Some¬ 
times, however, whole fields are marked off into 
beds, and the trenches dug out in winter in 
readiness to receive the Celery, the beds being 
planted with Lettuces or early Cauliflowers. 
Market gardeners never plant Celery in deep 
trenches; on the contrary, they contrive to 
allow the roots after the crop is fully earthed up 
to be considerably above the bottom of the 
ridges. Especially is this the case as regards 
late crops, which, in damp, badly-drained soils, 
are very precarious. During the growing season 
Celery i9 abundantly supplied with water, as 
are also the crops of salad plants or French 
Beans which are invariably grown between the 
lines. 

Earthing up is performed for the first time 
when the plants have become fairly established 
and are 6 inches high ; the sides of the trenches 
are chopped down on the morning of some fine 
day, well broken up, and allowed to dry 
for an hour or two, when two men, one on 
each side of the row, push the soil with 
the back of a wooden rake to within a few 
inches of the plants, so as to leave a ridge 
for the reception of water. At the next 
earthing the soil is pressed tightly round 
the bases of the plants, and more of it is 
chopped down from the sides of the 
trenches ; and at the third, which is the 
final earthing, the ridges are made firm 
and smooth in such a way as to effectually 
throw off the rain. The kinds principally 
grown are the London Market Red and 
Solid White and under the treatment just 
recorded they become very crisp and solid 
and well blanched, as shown in the annexed 
illustration. Sometimes a crop of Celery 
is grown for kitchen purposes early in 
spring, and in that case the seeds are 
sown in June, and the young plants are 
pricked out rather closely together; they 
are never earthed up more than onoe, the 
object being to secure plants with flavour 
rather than crispness and good quality. 

G. 


7137.—Planting Potatoes.— 

“ Mrs. S. Woodford’s” query as to whether 
it is preferable to plant small Potatoes as 
whole sets, or to have larger ones and cut 
them, is doubtless a timely one, as nume¬ 
rous amateurs will now be debating the 
same question. Well, after trying both 
plans a good many years, I am decidedly in 
favour of planting medium-sized sets whole, 
as there is a good deal of waste in cutting 
up large seed, and, except for new or scarce 
kinds, I never practise it, as by selecting 
the various sizes—the largest for use in 
the house, the next size for planting, 
and the very small ones being boiled 
up for fowls, pigs, &c.—the crop is turned to its 
best account. As regards the best size of set to 
plant, I think a Potato of the size of a hen’s 
egg is better than one that weighs 1 lb., for I 
tried some of these monsters on various occa¬ 
sions, but never had so good a crop as when 
medium-Bized sets were used. If the Bets are all 
so large as to necessitate cutting I would spread 
them out to dry the cuts before planting.— 
J. G. H. 

- If “Mrs. S., Woodford,” will look up 

Gardening, No. 464, January, 1888, Vol. X., 
p. 666, she will see an article on my experience 
of Potato growing, and that same method I 
intend this year once again to follow. Much 
prejudice exists among gardeners about cutting 
Potatoes into single sets or eyes, and for want 
of a trial they will not believe it in general. It 
is not so much the size cf the tuber as the soil 
in which it is to be nourished. Strange to say, 
this fact speaks for itself, for on finding a gar¬ 
dener who has purchased a choice sort of new 
Potato, or by chance happens to have a tuber 
or two given him by a friend, every means and 
device is practised to make it go as far as pos¬ 
sible. Hence they are cut up into single eyes, 
or perhaps two; they are also planted in pre¬ 
pared ground, and as a result, in most cases, 
when they are turned -out they pijesent a 
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“wonderful find,” followed by testimonials 
innumerable, oommenting on the prolific nature 
and good quality of that particular sort.— 
ZuMMKRSET. 

7166.—Laying out a kitchen garden.— There i«, 
no doubt, I think, that both hardy Apples and hardy 
Pears would be a success trained over the rock*. *9 
described by " Lancashire,” and if we get any sunshine 
in the ooming season Tomatoes ought to sueceed —E. H. 

—— “ Lancashire,” I am afraid, must give up 
the idea of training Apples horizontally over the 
rocks, as I am of opinion that failure is certain. 
In the first place, the rocks being low the 
branches and fruit would be a prey to every 
ground insect. Secondly, I do not think the sap 
would rise properly, but would cause the tree to 
send out growth from the bend, Thirdly, as 
“ Lancashire ” himself states, they would be 
subject to extremes of heat and cold, the evil of 
which is that the early spring sun would start 
the buds into growth to be nipped by some 
sudden frost; in fact, if by any chance they should 
succeed, they would not repay the trouble. Why 
not grow Vegetable Marrows ? If a bed of rich 
soil were placed on the centre of the mound, and 
the plants set out about June, if it is anything 
like a warm locality and we have a good summer, 



A head or etiok of well-grown market Celery. 

it should grow them to perfection, the warmth 
accumulated by the rocKS greatly tending to 
increase the size and flavour of the fruit.— Percy 
Fox Allin. 

7143.— Management of a Cucumber- 
bouse. —Perhaps the most important matter in 
starting Cucumbers in spring or early summer 
is to have a oorafortable bottom-heat of 75 degs. 
or so for the roots, either from pipes or warm 
manure. The next is a sweet, open, turfy com¬ 
post, free from wireworms and other noxious 
insects. Modern growers give less ventilation 
than was customary in the past, and the atmos 
phere is kept in a state of saturation. But a house 
that is kept nearly closed in unskilful hands 
would be more liable to breed mildew, though 
this could be counteracted by frequent tep 
dressings; in fact, a sprinkling of fresh 
compost over the borders once a week or so will 
be of great advantage in keeping the atmosphere 
pure and supplying nourishment to the roots. 
Stimulants must be given as soon as the plants 
begin to bear freely. If there is a liquid-manure 
tank or the drainings of a farm-yard handy, one 
need not buy artificials ; but where this cannot 
be had some artificial stimulant is necessary. 
Clay’s fertiliser, mixed with the soil used for 
top-dressing at the rate of 2 lb. to the bushel, 
is as good as any; or it may be given in solution. 


The pruning, if taken in time, may mostly be 
done with the finger and thumb, all laterals 
being pinched one leaf beyond the fruit.—E. H. 

7165.—Hotbed for French Beans.— 
The bottom-heat most suitable for French Beans 
is from70deg8. to 80 degs., or about as warm as 
fresh drawn milk. This can easily be ascertained, 
either by a bottom-heat thermometer, or even 
by a test stick placed into the mould—if it feels 
just warm to the hand you may with safety 
plant the seed, but if it is not so warm wait a 
few days until the heat declines. As regards 
sowing the seeds in pots there is nothing gained 
by it if the pit is ready, and I would certainly 
advocate sowing the seed in drills about 1^ feet 
apart. The advantage of sowing in pots is found 
in places where a rapid rotation of crops is 
practised, as the plants can thus be got up nearly 
to the blooming stage while another crop is 
occupying the pits.—J. G., Hants. 

7029. — Cooking Salsafy.—In reply to 
“W. L.’s” query, the following are delicious 
wayB of cooking this vegetable : For scalloped 
Salsafy, or imitation oysters, the Salsafy should 
be boiled until tender, peoled, and cut into small 
pieces. Make a mixture of 1 oz. fresh butter, 
£ oz. flour, $ cup cream, 1 tablespoonful anchovy 
sauce, 1 teaspoonful Lemon juice, 1 yolk of egg, 
beaten up, a little pepper, salt, and Cayenne. 
Boil this and drop in the pieces of Salsafy ; 
mix all together and serve very hot in silver 
escallop shells a9 a savoury. For an entree 
Salsafy is very good boiled and peeled, then 
covered all over with batter made of milk, flour, 
eggs, and salt, and fried in boiling lard. The 
leaves blanched and the green part cut off can 
be served like boiled Celery.— White Lily. 

7159.— Potatoes for exhibition.— As a grower of 
Potatoes for competition, 1 would name for kidneys : 
Beauty of Hebron, International, and Sutton’s Abundance. 
Round kinds: Schoolmaster, Village Blacksmith, and 
Champion.— J. Jardine, Juk. 

7140 — Peas and Beans for ehow.— Peas: The 
Duchees, Telephone, Stratagem, Duke of Albany. Beans : 
Aquadulce, Leviathan, Nettleship'e Prize. Sow the Beans 
in April, and make two sowings of Peas in the middle of 
May or early in June.—J. Jardine, Jux. 
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FRAGRANT ROSES. 

Half of the dozen sweetest Rosea (see Garden¬ 
ing, March 16th, page 27), can hardly be better 
completed than by another of the Hybrid Per¬ 
petual class, though of widely different appear¬ 
ance—to wit, 

Baronnk Prkvost. — For how many years 
this fair dame has delighted, her admirers it 
would not be gallant to inquire too curiously. 
A fragrant Rose is like a woman who has some¬ 
thing to impart—who can say things worth 
remembering perhaps—a woman that is never 
old. The Bcentless Rose, however brilliant in 
appearance, is the counterpart of the mere 
beauty without an idea or suggestion of interest; 
both look sweet, and that is all; neither is ever 
regarded as available for anything except to 
make things look gay. Yet the world would 
look dull without the pretty faces, as Rose 
gardens might if all the less fragrant Roses 
were excluded, which is all the more reason for 
looking for those that have the merit of fra- 

f ranee in conjunction with a pleasing exterior. 

or, of course, no one ever despairs of finding 
the beauty that is backed by every other charm, 
but it is perhaps fortunate that “ hope springs 
eternal,” and it is cause for rejoicing that how¬ 
ever difficult it may be to find a La France 
among the fair sex, there is at any rate one 
among Roses, and a Baronne Prevoat to boot. 
The next two varieties are also Hybrid Per- 
petuals. Number seven, 

Heinrich Schultheis is a comparatively 
reoent Rose, but is one of the handsomest of its 
successful raiser’s fine seedlings ; its flowers are 
large, perfectly formed, very freely produced, 
clear rose in colour, and delioiously scented. 
The plant is a good and vigorous grower, and a 
thorough autumnal. In fact, the flowers of 
Heinrich Schultheis during the first half of 
October, 1887, were hardly inferior to first-rate 
July blooms in size, form, and colour, and far 
exceeded those of any other varieties produced 
at the same time, while their great fragrance 
was especially welcome at a time of year when 
so many flowers otherwise admirable for cutting 
are scentless. 

Original from 
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Camilljc Bkbnardin, computing the ootave. 
Is ft much older Rom fch&n the last-named, bat 
M still one of the moat reliable. It is a typioal 
representative of a somewhat numerous class, 
in which fragrance is a conspicuous characcer- 
letic • but it is superior to most of its congeners 
in that, in addition to being very sweet scented. 
It is extremely vigorous and hardy, and is one 
of the easiest Roms of which to obtain blooms 
in perfection as well as in quantity. The flowers 
are admirable in form and size, and of a good, 
clear red colour, without any of that shading of 
purple or lil&o which disfigures so many other- 

nimin? The only point against 

Camille Bernardw is that the stem just below 
the flower is not quite stiff, and that conse- 
quently the blooms are liable to be slightly 
pendulous; this objection, however, may be 
almost obviated by pruning the variety pretty 
hard, when the growth will be strong and 
vigorous, and the flowers will be well oarried. 
Number nine is the solitary representative of 
a class whioh it may well be a source of wonder 
that raisers have not turned their attention to 
and greatly extended. The Sootoh Roses are so 
charming, so ready to adapt themselves to any, 
even the most unfavourable, circumstances, and 

"E 1 " whil ? «*?y >«?. that a race which 
continued flowering freely in the autumn would 
be most acceptable. But although the possibility 
ago*in * la0e WM demon8trated many years 
Stahwsll Perpetual, this charming Rose is 

if n - lqaB ’ *S d hM itBelf neglected 

that it is actually not to be found in the cata¬ 
logue of the nursery in whioh it originated. 
Nevertheless, everyone who sees Stan well Per¬ 
petual in bloom is delighted with it and with its 
delicious and distinct fragrance, and it is hard 
to imagme any Rose lover that had ever grown 
it finding it possible to give it up. Its flowers 

HvbHd a p’ ‘V 0 ?™’ spared with modern 
Hybrid Perpetuals, but they are large for Scotch 
S raoeful , f orm t and abundantly pro- 

«ni« 1 'i h i® peta 8 Bearl y pare-white, with 
only a delicate rosy tint at the base. In the rush 
of Roses in the summer this modest little 
variety is liable to be overlooked—albeit, in a 

Sf’{r r i>g k l WiU • ometime 8 appear by the 
end of May before the others are out, aid so 
attract the attention it deserves. But in the 
autumn, often till the end of October, when 
other Roses are leafless or disfigured by iildew 
Stanwell Perpetual stands out in its deepgreen 
foliage the leaflets small, but numerous enough 
to make the leaves seem long, and then the 

whUe^h^ h !f°H fl j >Wer8 f are con8 P iou °aa enough, 
delicioai fragrance makes it well 

th« fc dr^k? t0 / 6t throu ff h any morning in 
the drenching dew ef late September in gather- 
ing a bunch for the breakfast table. * 
Detoniknsis has often been described as the 
sweetest of aU the Teas, which, S the abro^ 
of Aline Sisley and Socrate, it might no doubt 

fLTVl*™* Ifc i8 cer tainly a very 

fragrant Rose, and m localities where it can be 
eawly grown-*, |„ le . Qative 

}^T~ U iaev . tly w »y The normal 

-an’ JV“ weTer > “ aomowhat lacking in vigour 
Davonienai, JLte. 
it* growth at auoh inoonvenient timaa that it ia 
vary liable to get ent and damaged by winter 
or spring froate in aitnationa at all exposed 
& T“ oe «* the Rose in qnwtion 
.w • “ ‘ h ® “»*. *nd there ia no 

thoroughly ripened 2d She yoa£ growTht 

izxxs. - ~ 

Gloire de Dijon comes next, whioh would 
not be everybody-. Roae, a. it ^ we™ Unit 

T a 5 6 ’. but fc< on the obhcr hand, 
can well afford, in consideration of its univer¬ 
sally recognised hardiness, vigour, and prolific 
nature, to own to not being absolutely foromost 
in the matter of soent also. Its universal dis¬ 
tribution renders all description or recommenda- 
tion superfluous, but there can be no question 
that Jaootots triumph has diffused a greater 
amount of pleasure over the world thS any 
other Rose, not only by means of the tawnv- 

bv °tLir 0lOUr °- the baild0Ome flowers, but 
by their conspicuous fragrance. And now 

tJJifth 7 qae8fcl ° n ? rUea * What Rose comes 
twelfth among the sweetest? In making 
any selection the first few are easy to find 8 
and those that have no claim Te 
aaaily rejected, but there i. .I way, . greatdSad 


of intermediate olaims, either for or against 
which a great deal may be said. From the 
formation of ministries to the selection of Pears 
this must always be so, and Roses are no excep¬ 
tion to the rule. However, although many 
other Roses are sweetly-scented, there are few 
so fragrant that have besides so many additional 
recommendations as 

Alfred Colomb. Those that are equally 
fragrant are less attractive; those whose 
attractions are equal (and they are few) are not 
so swMtlv-soented. Alfred Colomb is, moreover, 
almost, if not quite, the best of the bright-red 
Hybrid Perpetuals, is more vigorous and less 
liable to mildew, and has flowers less pendulous 
and brighter in colour than one of its greatest 
rivals, and with three, if not four, of the varie¬ 
ties given above, affords a substantial contra- 
diction to the assertions sometimes made that 
raisers have given ns only form and odour to 
the obliteration of soent. G, 
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CLIMBING ROSES. 
Notwithstanding all that has been said on this 
interesting subject, there always seems some¬ 
thing to add, and temptation to say it meets one 
in every issue of Gardening. Those who love 
Roses cannot find places for all favourites. Even 
a prime minister cannot seat all candidates for 
office. I would speak of climbers for walls, which 
should be grownona trellis, especially for a house • 
a stout, painted, wire lattice, 4-inoh mesh, is 
enough, and will be found oheapest, as nailing 
is always bad practioe. Climbers need not be 
divided into more than two classes : First, those 
for one grand summer display; and second 
, f ^ r , ,fl° werin K from May to December! 
Hybrid China and Bourbonised kinds are gener¬ 
ally in the first class, as, although they are not 
quite so crowded with bloom as others, they 
continue longer in flower, albeit less continuously 
than Chinas and Noisettes. The following 25 
kinds almost exhaust the thoroughly reliable 
exoellenoies of the first consideration, and if F 
8fca , nd against those most fragrant, and 
L F for least fragrant, and C for oonstant, the 
guide may be near enough :— 

White.— Aim<$e Vibert soandens (L F), or 
Madame Plantier (F). 

Blush. —Blairi No. 2 or La Biche (C). 

Yellow —Ia Belle Lyonnaise (F), or Etoilede 
Lyons (C). 

i Apricot. —Bouquet d’Or, Gloire de Dijon, or 
Jaune Desprez. 

Saffron — W. A. Riohardaon (C), or Ophiria (C). 
Piwfc -Madame Daapras (C), or Baroone Pro- 
vost (r). 

Pink — Speetabile (L F, C), or Satina (L F). 
Summer pmk. — Paul Kic.ut or Cbariaa 
Lawson. 

Rosy- carmine. —Sir Joseph Paxton (C), or 
Madame Isaac Periere(F, C). v ' 

Deep -Waltham Climber No. 2(F), or 
Cheshunt Hybrid (F). ’* 

Reddish. —Dm Luxembourg (Noisette) (C), or 
Gloire de Rosamenes. 

Red. —Brennus or Red Dragon (C). 

Upon management must depend sucoess, being 
grown on own roots or Brier stocks only. Some- 
ti “ es excessive blooming will stagnate them, but 
either this tendency or the opposite of wild 
growth must be controlled. A fresh stook of 
strong food every winter and abundance of 
water m rammer will bring a aura auooeta, and 
after the first orop of bloom give a good supply 
of manure-water. Reference to any good Rose 
catalogue will inform which make a summer dis¬ 
play and which repeatedly flower throughout the 
year in all possible weather. 

Lyme Regis. q g 


w 7 H~T T >^[?f. me ftL of * Rose-- 
a T.I fa: . *° Ro “ Blairi 
No. 2. It is a magnificent flower, and the plant 
is very flonferoua. Naturally the shoots of last 
year s growth did not flower; but those, if left 
alone, or only shortened to a healthy bud, will 
^ d , ® ut , fe . rt l l0 laterals. It makes a grand 
display, but does not last so long as the old 
garden Roses—Provence and Gallioas—and it 

°i Rl !’ “d^a certainty with 
Hybrid China kinds that, bursting forth in rich 
luxuriance, they more quickly claim rest, and 
then prepare for a similar prodigality the follow- 

?°' 2bein « a blQ 8h, it must 
be a matter of taste to ohoose a white Rose 
(Madame Plantier) for its companion. Perhaps 


the rich pink of Madame Isaac Periere might 
be preferable, which is a oontinual bloomer, 
whereas Madame P., although an abundant 
bearer, and longer in flower than most summer 
Roses, is not continuous.— C. E., Lyme Regis. 

7 l 7 7.—Pni n infir Roses.— “R. T. Richard- 
son ’ asks, specifically, what he may do with 
three well-known climbing Roses of the Noisette 
( da*s. I have had some years’ experience of 
them, and feel justified in saying “when the 
stem has been cut back to the necessary point”— 
it is left to be assumed that he has determined 
this—if the stem or stems are in a healthy state 
the laterals may be pruned off close, as for a 
vine cane, or even oloser, leaving only the 
dormant, and perhaps incipient, buds on either 
side of the lateral close up to the leaders.— 
C. E., Lyme Regis. 

7148.— Late planting of Roe es- -April 
is very late to move them, but they will do fairly 
well if carefully transplanted and attended to 
afterwards. Take care that the roots do not dry 
in removal, and if the weather is dry give them 
a good watering in. The chances of success will 
be greater if pruning is deferred for awhile, 
as then they will be in a more dormant condi¬ 
tion. Autumn-pruned plants will be pushing 
into growth in April, and are, of course, more 
liable to sustain a check. If the weather should 
be hot and drying a good syringing daily will 
help to keep the wood plump.— jTc. B. 

TRHHS AND SHRUBS 

7141.—Deafontainea apinosa.— This is 
easily propagated by cuttings with a heel, and 
inserted firmly in sand in a slight heat or even 
in a cold frame. It is not altogether hardy, 
but in sheltered, warm comers, especially near 
the sea, it flowers froely as far north as the 
Clyde. It does not grow quickly; but good 
soil, leaf-mould, and peat will suit it. Some 
years are required to elapse ere it blooms from 
a mere cutting, of course; but its little waxy, 
yellow, trumpet-shaped flowers are not unlike 
a miniature of the fine Lapageria blooms. 
—A. Sweet. 

;- The proper time to put in the cuttings 

is just as growth is oompleted and before the 
wood gets hard. The outtings should be of the 
ourrent season’s growth; taking them with their 
joints and leaving two leaves to each one. 
Insert them firmly in very sandy peat and keep 
them in a cool frame, shading from sun ana 
keeping the soil moist. Wintered in a cool 
house they will make roots in spring. This Is 
hardy in some parts of England, but in a general 
way does best in a cool greenhouse, putting the 
plants in the open daring the summer.— 
Byflsxt. 

7126. — Treatment of Hluc&lyptus 

Rio buhls.— There is no difficulty in growing 
any of the Gum-trees from seeds sown in spring 
in the hotbed with ordinary tender annuals. I 
have used this largely for sub-tropical bedding 
for the sake of the glaucous tint a mass of it 
gives off in the summer. The plants, in good 
soil, if sown early, will grow 6 ieet high in one 
season. I have had them stand out all winter, 
and kept some life in them; but they were too 
wretohed looking to be of any use the following 
season, and as young plants grow so freely there 

is no occasion to save them for a second year._ 

E. H. 

_ — Moving Rhododendrons. — 

Rhododendrons make dense masses of fibrous 
roots when they are growing in soil they like, 
and such plants may be moved any time. The 
beautiful plants exhibited in London by the great 
Surrey growers are generally lifted in autumn 
and planted in a sheltered position to keep the 
foliage free from blemish, and perhaps to keep 
back the early bloomers. I was looking round 
Mr. John Waterer’s nursery at Bagshot early last 
spring, and found an immense number of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons of all the choice varieties laid in tempo¬ 
rarily under the old Scotch Firs on the side of the 
hill waiting for the time to move up to London 
for exhibition. These plants would have aevemi 
shifts before they came back to their old quartern. 

In a general way I should plant Rhododendrons 
m April; but if moved from a sheltered nursery 
to an exposed situation something should be 
placed on the windward side the first season 
after to break the cold winds. Hurdles laced 
with evergreen branches will do.— K. H. 
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A BEAUTIFUL EARLY-FLOWERING 
TREE. - THE ALMOND (AMYGDALUS). 
The loveliest and most welcome of early- 
flowering trees is the Almond, as it heralds 
returning spring often before the icy winds of 
winter are gone. It makes otherwise flowerless 
gardens cheerful, and though it is among thoBe 
common trees that are planted indiscriminately, 
eepeoi&lly in small suburban gardens, we can 
scarcely have too much of it. But I should 
like to see it more plentiful in public parks and 
the larger private gardens, planted not in an 
isolated or “spotty’’ way, but in bold groups of 
three or more together. The Almond has also 
a telling effect in the landscape, particularly if 
rising out of green undergrowth or with a back¬ 
ground of bold evergreens—in fact, in planting 
an Almond-tree in a garden, large or small, it 



Flowering branoh of dwarf Almond (Amygdalus Dana). 
Natural size, colour pink. 


should be associated with evergreen growth, 
which acts as a foil to set off the bloom. A tree 
so common needs no description, but it may be 
well to point out that the varieties are not of 
equal merit. The common sort has pale-pink 
and rather small flowers, abundantly pro¬ 
duced. This is the Bitter Almond (A. com¬ 
munis amara), and those of the Sweet Almond 
(var. dulcis) are very similar. The double variety 
(fl.-pl.) lasts longer in bloom than the single 
sorts. But the finest of all is the large-fruited 
Almond (A. macrocarpa), which has flowers much 
larger than those of the common form, and 
they expand considerably earlier. It differs also 
in growth, being more erect. The flowers are 
white, tinged with pink .JLt should always be 
planted ip company wil$ ui|-jthcr| 3 ji|n^if 


space allows only one Almond it should have 
tne preference, as it sometimes flowers befoie 
February is past. Amygdalus nana (ayn., A. 
Besseriana), of which the annexed illustration 
represents a flowering branch, is a native of 
Tartary, grows from 2 feet to 3 feet high, and 
bears rose-ooloured flowers in abundance almost 
as early as the common kind. The dwarf Almond 
makes a twiggy bush, which sends up suckers 
freely, by which it may be propagated. A 
group of a few plants of it makes a beautiful 
and appropriate foreground to a mas6 of taller 
flowering trees, as Thorns, Cherries, or Almonds. 
There are several botanical varieties, but that 
obtained from nurseries is the most ornamental. 

G. 


RULES POR CORRESPONDENTS, 

Queatlona.— Queries and answers are inserted in 

Gardening free oj charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87, Southampton • street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lish rr. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used »n 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to be sent to press seme time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, wiU be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige tu by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained . Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardening should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


7232. —Weeplngf' Laburnum.—I have a large Weep¬ 
ing Laburnum growing on a mound on a lawn. Great 
pieces of the branches die off. What makes it unhealthy 
Have the roots got too deep in the soil? Locality, Aber 
feldy, N.B.— Coleus. 

7233. — Rose for a greenhouse.—Would some reader 
kindly tell me the best Rose I oould get for growing in 
side on the roof of a span roofed greenhouse ? I wish for 
one that would bear plenty of flowers for market. 
Locality, Walsall.—Ros by. 

7234. —Seakale for forcing.—Should plants for 
foroing in the ground under leaves, &o., be young or old 
8tools or old plants out up, or divided ? If old plants cut 
up, will they force the next winter, and should single 
plants, or two or three together, be planted?—E. B. 

7235. — Passlflora Constance Elliot and Tac- 
Boma Van Voixemi.—What length do the eioe shoots 
of the creepers Pasaiflora Constance Elliot and Tacsonia 
Van Voixemi generally attain to under ordinary treatment, 
and do the flowers appear on the new wood?— Hope. 

7233.— Flne-foliaged Begonias in a window. - 
I have growing in my window a few flne-foliaged Begonias 
of the Rex variety. W'hen Is the best time and the best 
method to adopt to propagate them successfully ? Any 
other information as to their treatment thankfully reoeived. 
—G. D. 

7237.— Cytisus fragrans.—What is the cause of 
Cytisus fragrans not opening Its buds? They wither as 
fast as they oome. The night temperature is 42 degs. to 
46 degs. Sometimes a paraflin oil lamp is used for heat, 
and at others the flue, whioh lets iu the smoke a little.— 
Coleus. 

7233.—Old Chrysanthemums.—At the end of last 
summer I struck some Chrysanthemums, whioh bloomed 
in December, and were then cut down. Would these be of 
any use for growing as specimen plants, or would cuttings 
struck last January produce more satisfactory results?— 
W. N. B. 

723 U.—Manure water for and syringing Vines. 
—Will someone be kind enough to Inform me what kind 
of manure-water is beat to use for Vines? Should soap¬ 
suds be used, and if so, how often ? The Vines have been 
planted six years. Also, should they be syringed often ?— 
Constant Reader. 

7240.—Plants for a bed.—I have a 7 feet by 4 feet 
semi-circular bed in froot of a window faoing east. It gets 
the sun in early morning until about 12.30. I should like 
it to look showy this summer. Will someone kindly re¬ 
commend a suitable arrangement of plants for it? Good 
fresh soil. Locality, New-oross, very open.—W. H. M. 


7213. -Clipping an Ivy hedge.— Is it a good time 
now to trim or dip an Ivy hedge ?—M. R. C. B. 

7214. —Begonia Fuchsoldes.—When is the proper 
time to make cuttings of tais kind of Begonia?— E. B. 

7216.— Okra or Gombo- Does Okra or Gombo 
require sticks, and it so, to what height does it grow ?— 

E. C. 

7216. —Pea sowing.—What length of run should one 
quart of Peas do for ? 1 believe Peas are sowed too thickly. 

—E. B. 

7217. — Making a Strawberry bed.— When is the 
time to make a new Strawberry bed, and how should I 
proceed about it ?— Mbs. S. 

7218. —Removing Laurustinus.—Will Laurustinus 
grow after having the soil shaken from their roots for con¬ 
venience in carriage ?— Colrub. 

7219. — Lasiandra macrantha floribunda. — 
What temperature and treatment should this plant have, 
and when does it flower?— Coleus. 

7220. — Manure for Camellias in a pot.—I have a 
Camellia in a pot, 5 feet high. This year the blooms are 
small. What is the best manure to use for it ?—F. L. 

7221. — Dividing Cyprlpedium inslgne.— When 
will be the time to divide Cypripedium insane ? Will it 
do without Sphagnum, and if so, what compost?— E. B. 

7222. — Bulbs after flowering.—I have some good 
bulbs whioh have flowered well. Would someone kindly 
tell me the best way to keep them for flowering next year ? 
Bulbous. 

7223. — Propagating hard-wooded Heaths.—I 
shall be glad if anyone oan tell me how to propagate hard- 
wooded Heaths from cuttings, and at what time of the 
year?—Y armouth. 

7224. — Gardener’s working hours.—Would some- 
one please to tell me what are a gardener’s hours for work 
in a private garden ? I know they are not the same as 
labourers’.— Ignoramus. 

7225. — Propagating and management of 
Clematises.—Will someone kindly tell me the way to 
propagate Clematises, and also how to manage them after¬ 
wards to ensure success?—A. O. M. 

7226. —Eucalyptus and bees.—Will someone kindly 
inform me which of the Eucalyptus it Is which is so 
attractive to bees? Will it grow easily in Somersetshire, 
and would it bear many flowers?— Watrriiousr. 

7227. — Treatment ot a S parmanL. la afr leans.— 

I have a plan* of this. What ought I to do with it after it 
has done flowering? Had I better cut it down and plaoe 
it out-of-doors in the summer ?— Young Beginner. 

7228. — Ghent Azalea.—What is the difference be 
tween the Ghent Azalea and the Azalea indica ? I have the 
former in full bloom now. Ought it to be treated the same 
as Azalea Indica after blooming ?-Young Beginner. 

7229. — Manure for a meadow.— Will someone 
kindly advise me as to the best artificial manure, and how 
rnuoh per acre to use to insure a good orop of hay in a 
meadow that has been neglected in North Devon?— 
F. T H. 

7230 . —Hardiness and classification Oi Car¬ 

nations.— Are all Carnations perfectly hardy, if not, 
what kinds will best stand severe frost ? What difference 
is there between a Tree Carnation and other kindB?— 
Flower Worm. i 

7231. — Fancy Popples.—I have some fanoy garden 
Poppy seed, and should be glad if someone will inform me 
when this should be sown to have them in bloom about 
the middle of July ? Also, what soil and treatment they 
require ?-W. N. B. 


7241. —Mixing an Insecticide.—Will someone please 
to eay bow much soft soap, paraffin oil, or oarbolio acid, 
should I put to the gallon of water I or syringing Pear, 
Plum, Apple, and Apricot wall-trees for small inseots, and 
Gooseberry-bushes for caterpillars, and whioh of the mix¬ 
tures is the beet, and is now a proper time to use it?— 
M. R. O. B. 

7242. —Destroying weeds with carbolic acid 
—Will someone kindly inform me the kind and quality of 
oarbolio aoid to be used, the proportion of acid to water, 
the time of year when to apply it, the sort of weather to 
be ohosen for the purpose, the number of applications 
necessary to be made, and the proper interval between 
each application ?—J. S. N. 

7243. — Management of a rockery.— Will someone 
kindly tell me how to make a rookery look nioe all the 
year round ? lam forming one to hide the face of a bare 
olifl, with trees on sloping ground above. Aspeoc, almost 
west, and with no sun in the morning or forenoon. 
Rookery to cover about 25 feet frontage, and from 10 feec 
to 15 feet in height.—W. D., Clyde. 

7244. —Daffodils In a meadow. — Would some 
reader of Gardening kindly tell me if I may venture to 
make hay of a field of Grass, in which there are quantities 
of Daffodils, without injuring their future flowering ? I 
have been told that the cutting of the meadow, and with 
it ot tho Daffodil Grass will, prevent their flowering the 
following spring. Is this the case ?— Shoua. 

7246.—Fuchsias In the open air.—I should feel 
much obliged if someone would tell me whether I may 
venture to put Fuchsias—such kinds as Elegance, Marga 
retta, Mrs. Marshall, Rboderiok Dhu—out fn the garden 
beds during the summer months ? And, also, if oy cutting 
them back in autumn and oovering them with ashes I may 
venture to leave thorn in the ground during winter.— 
8. E. D. 

7246. — Treatment Lilium longlflorum. — in 
several of my pots of Lilium longifollum last year’s flower 
stems have never died down, but are perfectly green, and 
the young shoots are beginning to appear. The soil has 
been kept fairly dry, and the pots stood in a odd green¬ 
house. Should the old stems be out down, and will not 
the young shoots be very weak ? Why did the bulbs not 
go to rest as usual ?—R L. 

7247. —Chrysanthemums for button-boles.— 
Would someone kindly favour me with the names of 12 or 
15 of the best Chrysanthemums for button-holo and other 
decorative purposes ? 1 should like kinds after the style 
of the well known Elaine, that will produce flowers 3inches 
or a little more across, and that will flower as early as the 
beginning of Ootober, varying in oolour from white to dark 
—preference given to white and straw colours.— Novice. 

7248. — Notice to quit.—Four years last Michaelmas 
I let a garden to a man at forty pounds a year—the rent to 
be paid quarterly—and he has paid the same very well 
but the grumbling lately has been unbearable, so I this 
day gave him six months’ notioe to quit; but although 

, he does nob want the garden, he says that he wiU have a 
year’s notioe, as he hires the ground by the year. WU1 
someone please say what notioe 1 must give him?— 
Quince. 

7249. —Treatment Oi a Hydrangea In a wln- 
do w . —Will somtone kindly tell me the proper treatment 
for a Hydrangea? I bought one last September, and it 
has kept nioe and green through the winter. Now the 
leaves hang down, and are a little dry' and shrivelled at 
the tips. What should I do to it now, and when should it 
flower’ It has not been nsgleoted as to water, and has 

I been kept in a living-room window with a south aspect.— 

UE ' T ' Original from 
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7S60.-Plantin» a grave.-I planted a grave with 
wube In a similar manner to the description given in an 
article and plan whioh appeared in Garden nr 9 some 
months baok. On going to see how they were getting on 
last week, I found nearly all the Crocuses gone, ana the 
tops bitten off the Tulips. I oalled the sexton's attention 
to it, and he said it must be the field mice that had done 
the mischief. Can anyone kindly tell me the best way to 
stop them from taking the remaining few?— Mourner. 

7 ?i 1 ^ Hardy apnuate and perennials for a 
Cold district.— I have a border about 80 yards long and 
a yard wide. 1 intend to plant it aooording to the system 
mentioned in Gardeni.no, on page 619, Vol. X., with 
perennials that will stand severe winters, and hardy 
annuals that I can eow in open ground, eo as to have a 
succession of flowers all the summer through—preference 
being given to sweet-scented flowers, and those that I can 
out and oome again. What seed must I eow to obtain the 
above reeulte?— Flower Worm. 


7252. —Bottom-heat and Cucumber plants. 
—I want to know the beet way in which I can utilise the 
bottom-heat I have for planting out some Cucumber plants. 
1 h*ve a 4-tnch and a 3-inch hot-water pipe laid aide by 
side on a flat stage. I have been recommended to flt some 
boxes right over the pipes, and cover them with an inch or 
so of rubble, and then put on soil; but I saw recently in 
Gardsnino, in a note on Cucumber-house heating, never 
cover the bottom-heat pipes with rubble. Which would be 
tiie best way to work, so that I may get the best results ? 
1 may say that the pipes are always pretty hot.— Odonto- 
gloshum. 

7253. —Early vegetables.— Can I follow theadvioe 
given recently in Gardening in the “Coming Week’s Work” 
to obtain an early supply of vegetables in this district— 
edge of Derbyshire moorland—or ought I to delay, say 
three weeks later from dates given in that diary, as we 
have had severe frost and snow for over a week ? It is 
oold and bleak here. One side of my garden is sheltered 
by a good hedge from the north-west wind. Things are 
muoh later in thisdistriot, and I want, if possible, to obtain 
an early supply of vegetables. I have only sufficient glass 
to sow a few Cabbages and Broccoli under.— A New 
Beginner. 

>,^ 5 ir L ? U K 8 hr 0 K 0 ^ a ^ nd f ° r a firreen- 

nouse.— I have built a lean-to greenhouse, 10 feet by 
12 feet, aspect south west, with a north wall, and have put 
in it a No. 3 Loughborough boiler, with two rows of 
4-inoh pipo three sides of the house. Door and boiler south 
end. Have made a bench of iron, which stands 80 inohes 
high and 32 inches wide, corrugated iron bottom, and on 
it Is a bed of good mould, well manured with stable-dun* 
14 inches deep. Under this I have trenobed and pSt 
1 foot of good rotten stable dung, covered with 4 inches of 
light mould. I Bhould thank anyone for their opinion and 
advice. First, can Mushrooms be grown under the benob 
there being 2* inches epAce between the mould and the 
corrugated iron the bottom of the top bed? Where the 
r~ tmh ; P L P0a are bo * ed hy mean * of galvanised sheet 
rr h’a^ 10 a P u r ^K e ’ th f.average heat under tbere ie 
66 dega. And what he would recommend to be grown in 

r6oX^W.8w* VenW6 b " t0 ' lb ° h0UMU 

7255.— Management of a town garden.— Would 
someone who has tried the experiment tell me what can 
be grown in a town garden at Nottingham, 20 yards by 
5 y ^i dS ’ T lth 5 6 f ?® 4 bare wal1 on three *ides, house at 

Sf’SiSp’ tS. qU i e ,l had€d hy J iX uu Lim e-treee, which, 
of oourse, also rob the ground ? Is it any use planting 
flower. ? The garden will have but little attentio? at pre* 
a f d oost much. Should the ground be dug 

up now, and le it necessary to add eoU or manure ? Will 
b ® 8C to keep entirely to oreepcrs and Ferns ? I 
Santa of garden to sickly, sooty flowering 

& a J?- n !L a J l lr Wer0 J? eU °° ve,ed with creepers and 
i Qr^ses acd Moss beiow, it would be always green. 
Would the following be suitable: Virginian Creeper, 
small Ivy Clematis, Periwinkles, Hops, Brambles, or other 
creepers not requiring muoh sun, except on the house ? I 
Zfn flj? an y‘ hln ff that to green and graceful, whioh 
”°* re<luire much cult!- 

7250.-G r °wing Bldga Oaoumbers—I now 
*i d * e ' or “ arke ‘.»?d have raised my pKnts 

on an open hotbed; but, wishing to get them ready tn 
plant out earlier (as I have handlighta, &o.) I grew them 
“<* ! P“‘ the soil in tbi fr.*«lop*n“ 
■outb, about the same slope a9 the frame-lights • but I 
fmind the plants got drawn and tall. Will someone’kindlv 
adWse me: 1st, In putting the manure together should I 

«2?«. it - d0Wn *iS rm * y * PJ 8houl d I put it evenly and as 
lightly as possible together, and allow it to settle of its own 
accord ; and how long nearly would it take half-a-doraS 
l™* 9 * 90 f® 441 ® 49 to be flt to put the soil on, with a hooe 

Whit dlnth f ^f ra w r ? 8 ,a " away in hollows ? 2n? 
What depth of soil should I put on the manure, as I sow 

madtrto lr h o ? d nofc 1 J Q .P ot ®, and should the soilbe 
J^J® H t ef rame-lights,or should the ground line 
ba level, and what distance should it be from the glass so as 
to ensure short, stout, sturdy plants, similar to those 
Kd^PnnE- th p w Pe “ H 0 * 6 !? ? 1 gtow lon S P ri okly Nonsuch 
Hj h° *h ♦ ^ Are there &ny bett «r sorts, bearing in 
mind that long, green, good quality Ououmbers and 
plenty of them, are what I want, as I have not muoh JSe 
for short pickling stuff ? Also what is the beet liquid-manure 
to twe for wiring after they are put out? IusHo?S 
? WouId “y artificial manure ™ 

better. Advice from a good practical ?rower nt 
plants will be thankfully received by— Cucumber Grower. 


—Thl* •nqaitM’ S »5« 5 : U “ nfanta'7.i' I ^ la ®!® n }® nt 01 ycmn * Cucumber 


To lht /(Mowing futriei britf editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
mwers ehould they be able to offer additional 
aamce on the various subjects. 

nE,™'S r0Oms , l ' i Constant Header). _ The 

■ a 

belter not to eat the affected exaipl^ althoS*h SJiii! 
2^' q® 1 g 8 frequently sold unquestioned In the market*! 


~ WU L 1 causes bis 

2f«S y n b ? l i? 8, ^ wh .‘“.T® flowered . to turn blaok and 
soft 7 But he does not tell me what kinds they are. I oan 
not assist without more detaile.—M. B. 

7259. -Berries on Aucabaa (G. n.).~ The best plan 
to secure berries on the Auoubae will be to plant A. 
maeoula and A. foemina In a olumpnear together. They will 
then fertilise naturally and produoe their berries in abun< 
dance without any artificial impregnation. 

7200.— Material for walks (P. G. H .).—Put 1 Inch 
or 2 inohes of good gravel on the top of the ballast and roll 
down firmly. Coal ashes would do If the dark appearanoe 
is not an objection. The ashes would oost but little. The 
°°* 4 of in different places. Usually the 

carting ie a heavy item. 

a Jasmine (B. C.).- November is 
the best time to transplant this. If so desired, the shoots 
m*y be out back to the wood mads some four **»* iwm ago. 

Sk«n n S 0 fn t « e ye y’ 9 K rowtb . some 0 inches 

taken off in September and inserted in a shady place in 
free sandy soil strike root readily. y P 

_ ^Bchln^us Eyries! (Cadmus).-.Thln ie 
nS 8:8061113 oam « 8 'g°i^ying the Sea 

U 1. ? J 8 4 9tout ^h-Kioho* 8 plant, with 
2S*G U8 Au2 ,dU i Iftted . r bs ’ and b ®»rtog quantities of 
UhtaS h iL 81 fl 2 ,ln ® 9 - 14 P roduo « large, showy flowers, 
whioh are erect, and yellow and white in oolour.—M, B. 

whlS r^r 0 d J Ice and Mushrooms (M. W. II.).— 
Yt *r have » 04 4 * r “ f00ti «g it is Often a matter 
of extreme difficulty to get rid of them. Perhaps the best 
Zt y 19 40 P° ur filing water around the edges of the bed 
ifc bas Parted, about half an inoh from the wall, first 
driving the woodlioe into it. Alio trap with halves of 

qu°l“ n “d^y«t^ur ^ i “ V “ t,,d - “ U *““ l,r - 

trnm^ra a H^h 1U T u nd « Oal080laria ®’ * 0 -' try tbe ,ar »® 
0t * her t ll i 8 ,or tha °® o4r ® bBd * and red and 
wnSlm. fl f ° r h 01 ? 6 ”- London Pride and Sweet 
muJJ inn ♦K 8ry g0Od °n 9howin g green all the year 
*’? ood ’ a “ d th ®y F rc | w well on heavy soil in sheltered 

eomTsitcStfonR 6 Le a 9 ° WUI d0 WeI1, and Nasturtiums .in 

(o 72 n 8 1 5 :- P r lantln ff LUies (Lilium).—It is too late 
to plant Lilium candidum; this kind being now in 
^ uaru 5 fc l i8 th0 time for planting^. Tigri 

bUt auratum “ay 

w Mted ;‘i ? be two flr9C named kinds prefer a rather 
^ b, |! 0a “y "bj 1 * but Wli l thrive in almost any free garden 
tLe nlm The beat w‘y to ensure success with auratum in 
tLe open air is to plant in pure peat in a shady, sheltered 
situation. Set tbe bulbs some 8 inohes deep. 

???2-¥ anure for a flower garden (G. F E ) 
i^ I h?LtaL i8 # a8 8t S t f 1, ,air, y rioh » n0 manure' will need 
to be added for Pelargoniums. Any plant that may 
require assistance can have it in the shape of liquid-manure^ 
Guano aud nitrate of soda mixed—one part of the former 
mi^r?I t,0, n th8 fr t4 *r— dissolving JKut 1 oz. of The 
mixture in a gallon of water will be suitable. Superphos- 
phatae are useful, but are better applied dry, and forked 

h. when the cultivating operations are going on. 
^-Orchids for p 9 ts aud blocks (A., Leeds). 

S SS5 W -S! l taiG ,U - r 8pike8 e 0t E P id ebdrum will oome 
411 Tb ® Allowing are a few kinds whioh will in all 

Stiinm i ff 8Uit y0U f A 0r P 0 , 1 ® : Oncidium maoranthum, Cym! 

r a , num ' Antf ? loa Ciowesi, Cvpripedium villo- 
sum, Odontogloseum Halli, Lyoaste Skinneri ZvgoDetalum 

B &r ^ o „:, l ” ^ <£ r , 0 “ o n o ^ ztu ass; 

^ 0 H^£K7 m :?i 0 lM O .a' 0d0nt «'°” m 

flowe M r.7o D u 8 .“^^“,“ t «y n ^d 1 ,f rm f 0 ff{ aJ U- M T1 “ 
Ben«oni«. n i,. 

whTtH H th« e f»n n ? er0U8 ’ Varyi "^ 'rom pare white to oreamy 

greatfitting'^ff^th? g P 8 h**? 8pot8 1,1 th ® tt P ar « 4 
greas setting on to the flower. Amongst them I m vm 

tiTke oare J Xanthinom ’ whiob 8b ouW ulrl JS 

mire £h?ta flnil 19 tomewhat rare ; it is the form in whioh 
pure white flowers have a simple stain of orange in the lin 

< ! , . the 'S*'* H»t». Tb,? it Kqrtna 
strong heat and moisture when growing._M. B. ^ 

7260 J-Paliurus aouieatus (Cadmus) —This la the 
•hrub knowa „ th. CbriwTbom.' It le 
plant, and is hardy in this country, although seldom seen 
11 ha 2 5 / ema v rkable f^ 4 wb ‘ch resemblM 7 head ml 
rouuded by a broad-brimmed hat, and this resemblance haa 
induced the French gardeners to n«.ii it Pnrf«j<h,n 88 
to ie a shrub whioh could be madTi^ul for^£^ P IE!* 

by it. dt.rn.tB, M tlreTthr.e“ elDtd^B.^!' 

ba y ti * ths p~miK *i«2ns 

its irult whioh is the most dietinfiruighinir realmro tLa 

genus whioh belongs to ths BuckthoTordeV-5! B 

i a I 2 Ii°A^ ZlZ7Pl ? US Splna-Ohristi (Cadmus) -This 
is a slender growing plant, and I have never eeenUgrown 
but as a greenhouta plant. It divide, “the honfure” 
; i4b Paliurus aouieatus as to being the Sit 
whioh furnished the orown of Thorn* ni.M/ 
ChriBf.he.d. It h„ dt,™7?« g.^.S3 

slender, spiny branches, growing in Palestine to’ rhe 
height of rom 20 feet to 40 feet? but the genus £ breS 
noted for its fruits, which are dried, and when eaten th?v 
^l ko ° wo b y 4he name of Juju lies, and the best Jujubw 
loze^igee of this country are flavoured with this fruit.— 


rongn leave* Rre 

U 2l5 °“ fr 1 ® 898 ** 11 ^ Cucumber plants, they may be 
potted off singly into small 60 sized pots, or two may be 
P la08 ?J n a . la '** r •l*® d Pot—on* on each side. In potting, 
keep the plants well down in the pots, and use a compost 
4a »ty loa«n with a little well decayed stable manure 
added. This compost should be warmed before using. 
After potting, replace In the hotbed, and keep them m 
near the glass as possible to Induce a stooky growth. 
After a time, when the weather is mild, a little air ahould 
be given to the frame in the middle of the day for a short 
ft* 8 **^ 8 tr ®a tm8nt . follow the ad vice given 

from time to ti me In Gardening on Cuo umber growing. 

TO OOBBBSPONDHNT8. 

Wetkould be glad if readers would remember that me 
done* armeerjuenee by poet , and that we eannot under. 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queriee 
that do not contain the name and address of sender 
. . — A PPly toi some of the Rose growers adrertia- 

J2€h! i4l94h ® flower 

of the Aspidistradurida. It is not an uncommon thing log 

it to nower.- Hope .—Oooasional treading on the Rose 

n ? 4 >2°" Wakefield-V try excel- 

* D Bvi^ Wflk Indeed.- J. C. —Sorim-canvas advertised 

in this paper is the best material to make shading blinds 
— M - R : C - A—Heat In a propagating frame should 

SLL ro tT 75 ? 8g "/ and 8 ° d ®^ - aooording to the 

usee to whioh it ie put.— Lamarque .—Apply to Mr. T. A. 
Dickson, Oentre-avenue, Covent-garden Market, London, 
. 'S' i —r 7 , Tiu 7 T Th ® len ? th °f hot-water piping is 
sufficient; but the pipes should be not less than 8 inches in 
diameter.— —S. H. E —'Thanks for answer to query; bat we 

in sS. rt Bi M fr.frflmply advertisement.- 

Yankee .--Send some of the affected Tomato leaves and 

Jw5°£ hav ® h®® n treated.- C. H .—MercuryTor 

j£!!*£!h g , ?!Ei ry ' 886 an advertieement in Gardening, 

£5S*t5Sf^° f !55 year ’. Pa?e 037 *- K Zeeman. .-Coo- 

9 “ ,fc 4h8 advertising oolumns of or advertise in Fa*m and 

Home, published at this offloe.-Kapron —Apply to 

Me " r8 -J*® 1 ® 8 Veitch A Sons. Royal Exotio Nursery, Kiag*e- 
road, Chelsea, London, S.W.—F. L.— You wiU Hod the 
material you r equire advertised in this pape r. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND PSUITS. 
Names of plants.—Ore Aid Querist —Apparently an 
Ionopsia ; but specimen was muob dried up .——C C — 

Trop»olum Fireball.- Rev. II. K. Moore.- A, Sedam 

acre var ; B, Sedum acre ; C., Saxifraga hypnoidroT D 

Sedum album; all common.- W. H.Jackfns -FanUa 

subcordata .——James Brown.— Cotoneaster frigida._ 

Greeneroft.—A good form of Dendrobium no bile.- 

^ ,hito a ° wm - “- 1 ta * 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

<.n 134 '~®’ ee<iin E young chiokens.— 

Wena xi?* 7 P re P are h® r Oatmeal ia one or two 
ways. First, she may simply mix it with a little 
boiling water, making it sufficiently moist to 
remain crumbly; or she may boil it by first 
boiling nearly a saucepan of water, and then 
throwing m as much Oatmeal as will take it ail 
up ; stir the contents of the saucepan until the 
Oatmeal becomes a stiff, crumbly mass, after 
which it may be turned out upon a large plate 
and used as soon as it becomes cold enough. 
Either plan ia a good one. “ Gena’s ” chickens 
were probably surfeited by giving them too 
much food at a time. They have now lost their 
appetite. Raw meat, chopped very small, is 
very useful for early-hatched chicks. It must, 
however, be used only occasionally at other 
times Doclting. 

« —Management of hens. — If 

Mrs. L. wishes to breed very ohoice fowls as 
regards plumage, or is anxious to perpetuate 
some particular point in her poultry, she should 
mate the cock which is most perfect in feather 
and other points with a few of the hens which 
are also good enough to pass before a severe 
critic. But if nothing more than ordinary fowls 
are wanted she need not trouble about 
separating the oocks. A breeding-pen coats 
•omeching to make, fa the first pl£e, and the 
hens do not, as a rale, lay quite so well for a 
time. It is, therefore, lost labour to make up 
suoh a pen, unless some special reason exists for 
doing so. It ia right to add that “Mrs. L.” 
could do with one cockerel less, especially if her 
fowis have a fair-aiaed ran. The food and room 
taken up by the second would thus be saved, and 
the eggs would be quite as trustworthy for 
hatching purposes.—B oulting. 


Digitized by 


Gck igle 


7271 - Management of Orchids (Delta) — 

SrSr r « «fa°iS 

tlgrina, should be kept at the ooolest end of the hous^ 
if you have no other structure Rsimi _. ^®, 

kind, .re ,umm.r blooo^ ui ^y yet r,wa,d ^, e . r 
Th. growing wuon lor th«L »IH. MwSnS. on J n„ 
mi e knn« e 1 t f t ° ® nc ® ura 8J? strong and vigorous shoota 

UawJ “»> 


J-h. 7 S^. d 17 lI18 “• _ :" il, 9om ® b® 8 -keeper kindly te’T 
-J» what has befallen my beee ? I have kept three hires 1 1! 

oi a^ritSt Slir aU very bu9y abou4 » fortnight 
K£?£?£. bri * ofc A ^ 0T tfro sfter tbere was not a 
bee to be seen at one of the hives; but the others 

"“‘• an . d t :r* in ' d " *« •»«» • wSek *ib?n%7£ 

# one t “ orni nF. I found about a hundred 

dead beee just in front of one of the other hives. The 1 - 

were quite busy the day before, but I hays nStseen a 1?5 
SSiTnnM 4 ? ^ 1 ^^ 008 - u NoW 1 b8 ^e only oo“hive left! 
me d k ®Th tha u if any ® n ® wi » kindly tell 

wh8r ® the hives stand. WUI ^y^i^TSe breTl mmS 

Original from 
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CROPPING A KITCHEN GARDEN. 

I find it of great assistance to arrange at this 
time of the year a complete plan of cropping for 
the whole season, the object being to facilitate 
the work at a busy time, and make the most of 
the ground by ensuring a good system of alter¬ 
nate cropping and the classification and assign¬ 
ment of the different sorts of vegetables to the 
best positions. For this purpose the first thing 
to do is to take a rough sketch or plan of the 
garden and make a note of the existing oropa 
and ground they occupy, so as to know when 
the ground ia likely to fall vacant. This done, 
the full extent of ground for the earliest, as well 
as main crops, can be allotted out. Presuming 
that by the beginning of March all vacant ground 
has been well manured and dug, it will he easy 
to call to mind the exaot positions of last 
season’s orops, and thereby avoid a repetition of 
the same again, for I believe that the variation 
of crops U a sound principle to work upon, and 
each crop should he as dissimilar as possible from 
the preceding one; for instance, the ground 
that last year grew Parsnipe, Carrots, or any 
other tap-rooted crop should be suooeeded by 
those of a fibrous-rooted one or vice versd. It is, 

I believe, generally acknowledged that a 

Succession of crops of the same kind will 
impoverish the soil much more than the varia¬ 
tion or rotation system, and the crops are likely 
year by year to become deteriorated, although 
heavy manuring may in some measure improve 
the fertility of the soil. Again, some crops are 
more exhausting than others, and this should 
be oarefully noted, for, when manure is limited 
and the garden email, it may be impossible to 
vary the crops so precisely as to give every one its 
proper place. It will he found an advantage to 
classify the main crop by sowing Parsnips, 
Carrots, Beetroot, Salsafy, Turnips, and Onions 
on one plot of ground one after the other; the 
same may be said of Brussels Sprouts, the dif¬ 
ferent sorts of Broccoli, Cabbage, winter and 
spring Greens, all of which ocoupy the ground 
for the greatest length of time; the soil then 
becomes vacant in more regular order. Peas, 
Beans, Potatoes, Leeks, and Celery should he 
subject to the same treatment. Having now 
given a general idea of arrangement, the next 
important matter is to choose a plot of ground 
for the sowing of small seeds; this ought not 
only to be a sheltered place, but should have 
some extra preparation by adding a fair quantity 
of charred refuse rather than manure; dig it 
over in two or three ways, and leave it as it 
falls from the spade to he raked down fine as 
required. Here nearly all the plants that are 
wanted for the season can he raised by sowing at 
different times, choosing a day when the surface is 
dry. I will now begin with the early crops, and treat 
them separately, as they ought to have the best 
and driest soil as well as the most sheltered 
position in the garden, which is generally on a 
border with a southern aspect, the soil of whioh 
should have been previously prepared during the 
winter. Here may be grown JPeas, Broad Beans, 
early sorts of Potatoes, French and early Short 
Horn Carrots, and a few Turnips, while between 
the Peas a few rows of Spinach, Lettuoe, and 
Radishes, which come ..off quickly, 
therefore no hindrancefto thos^ cro] 


owth. A piece of ground on this border should 


dy, and are 


reserved for the earliest Cauliflowers from 
frames, and later on for a a crop of dwarf 
Beans. All the crops above mentioned will 
come off in time for Cauliflowers, a late crop of 
Kidney Beans, Cape Broccoli, Endive and 
Lettuces, or any other crop of short duration. 
Coming to the 

Main crops— for instance Peas, which are an 
important crop on acoount of the great demand 
for them while in season, and whioh will do 
well on ground previously occupied by Celery, 
or even where Parsnips or Carrots have grown— 
a good plan practised by myself and others is to 
sow on the ridges between Celery trenches. I, 
however, only do this when short of ground and 
am able to get the trenches out sufficiently 
early. ParsnipB, Carrots, and other tap-root crops 
may succeed Potatoes, while the latter can take 
the space the former occupied; but the plot for 
Onions I prefer to have manured in autumn and 
laid up rough or in ridges, broken down early 
in Maroh, and allowed to get well pulverised and 
dry before sowing. Firm soil suits Onions well 
The space occupied by Brussels Sprouts, Broc¬ 
coli, and spring Greens I generally square off for 
the whole crop of Celery, Leeks, Cardoons, and 
some late Peas, Beans, and Spinaoh, and as this 
soil has carried a rather exhausting crop and 
lain so long unmoved, extra manure and labour 
will be necessary to restore it to its former 
state. Runner Beans I generally grow next to 
the Peas, provided the sou is rich and I can give 
them room enough. These require mulching in 
dry weather and frequent waterings ; therefore, 
grow them where this ean be plentifully sup¬ 
plied. SuooesB depends as much or more upon 
that than a deep rich soil. The space for the 
main summer crops being provided for, a very 
important consideration is those that are to 
stand tiie winter and afford a snpply for several 
months. The first of these are Brussels Sprouts, 
and as they should he planted early there will 
he no time to take a crop from the ground pre¬ 
viously ; therefore a plot of sufficient size of the 
winter-prepared ground should be selected not 
only on whioh to grow this orop, bat most of 
the late Broccoli also. By this arrangement a 
large plot of ground will fall vacant about the 
same time for summer use the following year. 
Autumn and winter Broccoli may follow these 
if spaoe can he allowed, arranging the sorts so 
as to come into rotation aa near as possible. For 
eaoh important crops I do not like to see so much 
of a patching system oarried on. It is a great 
hindrance to a 

Systematic cropping, and increases the diffi 
culty of the preparation of the soil for any 
particular crop. Savoys, Rosette Colewort, 
Sprouting Broccoli, and winter Greens of sorts 
are the next to consider. Spaoe for theae can 
he found from that taken up by early summer 
crops aa they come off, suoh as where Spinach, 
Broad Beans, Peas, and Potatoes have grown. 
There are many crops to be considered whioh 
are important and Indispensable, but whioh 
oooupy but little space, and yet come quickly 
into use, such as Spinach, Lettuce, ana small 
salading; there will always he found ground at 
command for them. I have so far said nothing 
of ridge Cucumbers, Vegetable Marrows, and 
Tomatoes. The former are generally planted on 
a prepared bed of heating material; while the 


Marrows will do well on a mixture of garden 
rubbish and manure, and do not oocupy much 
spaoe; while Tomatoes will occupy a suitable 
position on the walls. I have penned the above 
remarks with a view of encouraging a little more 
thought and system in kitchen garden work 
among young gardeners, and I hope they will 
find it, as I nave done, a very necessary part of 
their work. 


WOODEN BOXES 


V, FLOWER-POTS. 
connected with plant 


Fob many purposes 
culture boxes are decidedly better than flower¬ 
pots. They are not so easily broken by exposure 
to frost, nor are boxes to the same extent the 
chilly refrigerators that pots are to tender 
plant rootlets at all times when exposed to the 
weather. One main point in favour of boxes is 
that they are often waste produots, and those of 
considerable size may he purchased for 4d. each. 
Cases whioh have held a dozen of wine cost from 
4d. to 6d. each, and I have bought them 
at 3s. per dozen; but at 6d. each they are 
cheaper and better than pote for many 
subjects. Plants in boxes do not become 
dry so soon as those in pote fnlly exposed 
to the air—in a word, they are conducive to 
a more equable temperature, being cooler in 
summer and warmer in winter. One cannot 
readily make and bake one’s own flower-pots, 
hut boxes are easily knocked together, ana if a 
coat of brown paint he given them, they are not 
at all unsightly. When we come to compare 
the prioe of large bushel flower-pote with that 
of old oaken oil-casks, sawn in half, the balance 
is in favonr of the box or tub. Colza-oil barrels 
oost 2s. 6d. to 3 b. 6d. each, so that strong tnbs 
may be had for Is. 3d. to Is. 9d. eaoh. I ohar 
them dean by setting fire to them inside with 
shavings before they are used. Painted choco¬ 
late colour and the hoops hlaok, they are even 
more sightly than large pots, and are moved 
from place to place with less risk from break¬ 
age. The point of the whole question is not 
whether boxes or tabs are to supersede pots, 
hut whether in certain cases they may not prove 
to he cheaper and more readily obtainable. Mr. 
Hartland’s splendid specimen of the Riverston 
variety of Hellebores niger (engraved in Gar¬ 
dening, March 9th, page 16), is growing in half 
a paraffin barrel or oil cask; and I know of 
a fine collection of Camellias which are grow¬ 
ing in the same receptacles, neatly painted 
and having hooks screwed to their siaes for 
convenience of transit. The cost of these 
tubs, well painted and fitted complete, is about 
3s. 6d. each, a prioe that will compare very 
favourably with nower-pote of equal capacity. 
That flower-pots absorb water is a very ques¬ 
tionable advantage. Mr. David Thomson, of 
Drumlanrig, long ago demonstrated that glazed 
flower-pots (t.e., non-absorbent and non-evapo¬ 
rating) were cleaner and in every other way 
equal, even if not actually superior, to porous 
ones as usually made and used in gardens. In 
China and Japan glazed flower-pots are the 
rule, and one of the most ancient of natural 
flower-pote was a box—that is to say, a half- 
joint of a thick, hollow Bamboo cane. I have 
seen the Chrysanthemums as grown by Mr. 
Morrison, at Narrows ter, near Newry, in boxes, 
and I can say that such wood and foliage are 
very rarely seen on plants in pots. The mot of 
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the matter is that, rnneful as pots may be, boxes 
and tabs may be quite equal, and now and then 
superior, to pots for special cultural purposes. 
That they may often be obtained in larger sizes 
and at a much cheaper rate than flower-pots goes 
without the saying. B. 


THH OOMINQ WHflgS WORK. 

Extract* from a garden diary from April 
6th to April 13th. 

Finished planting Potatoes. I have always been in 
favour of giving plenty of room; especially to such robust 
kinds as Schoolmaster and Magnum Bonum, and this year 
1 am planting the rows ty feet apart; at intervals of 20 feet 
or so one row of Potatoes has been omitted, and in this 
space a row of Peas will be sown later on. I rather like 
this plan—the mixing Peas and Potatoes -as neither seems 
to suffer by contact. As far as possible from the nature of 
the ground, the rows have been run north and south to 
give both crops the full benefit of the direct sunshine. 
Finished thinning Grapes in early house. This Ub» look 
over has been a light affair, as only a berry here and there 
required removal. Sciroely any of the gardener's work 
needs more judgment than Grape thinning. Not only 
does each variety require different treatment, but there is 
often a variation in Vines of the same variety in the size the 
berries will attain to, and it is necessary to have a full 
knowledge of what the Vine can do in apportioning its load. 
After the thinning is finished, I always like to give some¬ 
thing in the way of a stimulant, and this is varied from 
time to time, as I find a change is beneficial 8oifted on 
young plants of double Petunias that are intended to form 
specimens lor summer blooming in the conservatory. 
They are very showy when well grown. When the roots 
work into the new soil, which is turfy-loam and old manure, 
lightened with eand and charcoal dust, the young shoots 
will be pinohed back to get a bushy base, as one cannot 
make a nice specimen without the bottom is well furnished 
with branches Prepared the ground for planting with 
Violets. A starving system of culture does not pay. Mar e 
Louise is my favourite variety for frame work. Bowed 
main crop of Winter Greens in drills, covering with a net 
to keep off birds. Also sowed main crop of Carrots, 
Salsafy, and Chicory. Lettuces are sown fortnightly now 
In proportion to demand. I only sow the French 
Breakfast Radish after this date. A small piece of land 
sown every 10 days keeps up a regular supply. Made a 
new bed of Mint. The young shoots are out with a knife 
just under the ground >4th a few roots attached, and these 
are planted 6 in. apart in tows. It is advisable to have Mint 
in different aspect*, as the bed under a south wall or fence 
will come in very early ; but when the hot weather sets In 
it is well to have a stock of nice young shoots ooming on in 
a northern exposure. Made a Mushroom bed on the north 
side of a building for summer bearing. Very often we can 
pick plenty of Mushrooms in the fields, but not always, 
and then it is convenient to have a bed in a cool situation, 
where the Mushrooms will corns fresh and free from maggots. 
Picked off all seed pods from Azalea and Hybrid Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, which have been brought back from the conser¬ 
vatory to make their growth. Shall place them in a temper*- 
tore of 60 degs., and give plenty of syringing to start them 
and keep the growth clean. Fumigated plant houses with 
Tobacco. Timely attention in this respect will be oheaper 
then waitinv till the ioseots are numerous. Prioked off 
Phlox Drummondi and German Scabious. Sowed a pinch 
of Cinerarias for early blooming. 


Greenhouse. 

Pelargoniums.— When cuttings of the large-flowered 
varieties of Pelargoniums are struok in spring Instead of 
the usual time in summer, a/ter the plants nave blossomed, 
they have time to attain more else and strength before 
autumn, and, consequently, are in a condition to produce 
more flowers than small examples are capable of. This 
particularly refers to the early-blooming varieties that are 
kept warmer through the winter than the later kinds, 
with theobjeot of having them in early. Sboote of medium 
strength make the beet cuttings, as they invariably keep 
the lead of plants that are raised from email, weak growths. 
The cuttings should consist of about three joint*; put them 
singly in small pots, drained and half-AUed with a mixture 
of eand and sifted loam, filling up with eand alone. Let 
them lay on the potting-benoh for half a day after they are 
made before putting them in. This will allow the base to 
dry up a little, and In this way there will be less likelihood 
of the suooulent stems deoaying. It ia neoessuy to bear 
in mind that the shoot* are not now so firm and matured 
as they are later on in summer. With a like object of 
preventing decay leas water must be given during the time 
that roots are forming. The mattings will strike in a house 
where there ia a little warmth. In a hot, moist stove they 
would not suooeed. Do not confine them under propagat¬ 
ing glasses or in a striking-frame. The fanoy varieties are 
also better struok now than in the summer. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.— Where medium-sized plants, 
such as oan be kept in 6-inch pots, are required for bloom¬ 
ing in winter no time should be lost in getting the cuttings 
in. Put them singly in small pots, and treat as advised 
for the large-flowered sorts. When they are well rooted 
they may be moved into larger pots, and kept in a green¬ 
house until mid-summer, by which time they should be 
shifted into the pots they are meant to bloom in ; after¬ 
wards they must be stood out-of-doors whsre they will be 
exposed to the sun. The pots should then be plunged in 
ooal-aahes. 

Azalea mollis.—Plants of these Azaleas that have 
been foroed, like other hardy shrubs that have been used 
in this way, are often subjected to snob indifferent treat¬ 
ment that they are of little uee afterwards. If, when they 
have done blooming, they can be riven a little more warmth 
than an ordinary greenhouse affords. In the way that is 
practised with Deutsia gracilis, they will make growth and 
set their flower-buds. Mansged in this way the plants will 
often produoe more bloom the second winter than at the 
first forcing. During the time they are making growth 
they should be syringed overhead daily. Weak manure- 
water riven once a week until the bode are risible will 
aeriet the growth. 
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Greenhouse Azaleas.— The ordinary greenhouse 
varieties of Azalea should, as they go out of bloom, be kept 
in an intermediate temperature ; this ia necessary to keep 
the young growth going freely. When the plant! are in a 
free, vigorous state the shoot growth usually begins to 
move before the flower-buds make much progress. The 
mistake of plnohlng out the young shoots is sometimes 
committed under the idea that if let to go on they will 
interfere with the development of the bloom; bat there is 
no danger of thia unless the last summer’s growth was not 
sufficiently matured. Where wanting in this essential many 
of the flower-buds usually go blind. There is no more 
oertain way of reducing Azaleas to a weak, unsatisfactory 
state than removing the young ahoote in the manner 
described, as the plants are not in a condition to make a 
second effort in growth after they have been more or lew 
exhausted by flowering. The syringe should be used freely 
every day whilst the growth Is being made with the object 
of keeping down thnps, whloh are otherwise oertain to 
become troublesome when the weather gets wanner. On 
the first appearanoe of this pest the plants should be dipped 
in or syringed with Tobaooo-water. When Azaleas are 
treated in the way advised they will be in a condition for 
repotting in about a month after the blooming is over. 
The roots are not In motion until the time named has 
elapsed after they have flowered. 

Epacrlses. — Epaorisae that bloomed during the 
autumn and early winter months, and that afterwards had 
their shoots shortened back, will now have broken into 
growth, so that any that require more room should be 
repotted. The early -fl owering varieties, whioh era all more 
or leas erect-habited growers, need lew root-room than the 
later bloomers, the habit of whioh is muoh stronger, con¬ 
sequently the former will do with smaller pots. It is 
neoeaeary to bear this in mind, as if anything approaching 
ovsr-potiing is praotlsed the plants seldom do well. Peat 
of a somewhat harder nature than that whioh answers 
best for Ericas is ths most suitable for Epaorises. In 
repotting the root* should not be disturbed any more than 
by removing the old drainage material from the bottoms 
of the balls. Any attempt to loosen the roots that In 
healthy plants are usually found laying thiokly packed 
round the outsides of the balls, is one of the most oertaiu 
ways of doing wrious Injury. In potting be oarefai to 
make the new soil quite as solid as that of whioh the balls 
are composed; witnoot this is done when water ia after¬ 
wards given it will paw off through ths new material, 
leaving the roots in the old so dry that it is not possible 
for the plants to keep healthy. 

K&losanthes (Crawulae).— Cuttings of Kalosanthw 
if struok now and properly treated during the summer 
will make nios blooming plants next year. The merits of 
Kalosanthes are not so well understood by amateurs as 
they might be. They are easily grown, and are remark¬ 
able for their freedom of blooming, providing the growth 
is well matured. The only thing neoaewry to eeoure this 
is to expose the plants in the open air for a longer time 
during summer than moat things require to be; they 
should be etood out, fully exposed to the sun, from the 
middle of July up to autumn, when It is no longer safe to 
leave them out on account of front. Cuttings consisting of 
the tope of the shoots, about 4 inohes long, should be put 
in; they mey be put either singly in small pote, or four or 
eix together In larger one*. Fill the pots with sand or a 
mixture of sand and loam. Take the leavw off the lower 
part of the cutting* so far as they require to be inserted in 
the soil. Give lew water than is requisite for cuttings of 
most thing!, as from the succulent nature of Kalosanthes 
if muoh moisture is present they are liable to decay. By 
striking several cuttings together in the manner advised 
they oan when ready for potting be moved intaot without 
any disturbance of the roots. By title meant, where 
required, larger ipecimens oan be had without having to 
wait in the way that it neoeaeary when only a single 
outtlng is grown and stopping is praotlsed. 

Chinese Primulas. — Where thew plants are 
required to flower in autumn it It now time to sow the 
seed. A large-sized seed-pan should be used; drain and fill 
it with a mixture of sifted loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 
Prom the eurfaoe smooth, and then eow the eeeds thinly 
on it; oover very lightly with a little of the finwt of the 
•oil. The covering should barely hide the seed. Again 
prow the surface smooth. Pat a pieoe of thin white paper 
or a sheet of glaw over the top of the pan ; this will keep 
the toll from getting dry before the seed vegetates. It 
is better to avoid giving muoh water before the plants 
appear, as if too wet the seed is liable to rot. It is well to 
grow some of the semi-double variatim ; if ths seed is of a 
good strain the greater portion of the plants will ooms 
true to character. The flower* of theee half-double kinds 
do not poesew the simple beauty of the single forms, but 
they last muoh longer when out. Thomas Bawds. 

Outdoor Garden. 

In planting Carnations or other hardy plants at this 
season, pick an opportunity when the soil works freely. 
Some people recommend plaiting in showery weather, but 
I like to plant when the soil is m a well pulverised state, 
so that the fine partioles will lie close around the roots, and 
the neoesiary pressure oan be given to fit them firmly in 
the ground. Gladioli may be planted now'. They look 
well in pitches 0 ' five or six in the borders. Oover them 
about 8 inohes deep. This is a good season to make beds 
of hardy Viol ta or tufted Pansies for summer display. They 
must have liberal treatment. In poor shallow soils they 
must fail, and even watering will not compensate for lack 
of preparation of the beds before planting. Christmas 
Roses may be divided and transplanted now, selecting a 
position on the north side of a fence. Dig deeply and use 
somegood manure. Mu chapter planting, and if the Weather 
is dry, give water till the plants are established. Except for 
the purpose of iucreasing stock, it is hardly worth while 
to transplant Christmas Roses. They in many places 
dislike being interfered with, and after cutting up old roots 
to make stock, one has a long time to wait before they 
reaoh specimen size again. Evergreen hedges may be 

E lanted now. The Holly is my favourite ; then oome 
awson’s Cypress and the Tew. The Box makes a very 
neat hedge for a division line in the garden. Prepare the 
site well before planting. In windy, exposed districts, it 
is best to be contented with rather email plants. It is time 
all the Ivies growing on walls or fences were out close book 
to get a new growth quiokly. The best plan is to taks the 
| shears and out everything close in, and when the new 


foliage springs forth the leaves will lia close and all have 
the same colour. Hardy annuals sown now will not be much 
behind those sown at the beginning of the month. Do not 
forget to sow now the Everlastings and ornamental Grasse*. 
The latter are Indispensable for mixing with other cut 
flower*. They will transplant easily if required. Clematis 
and other Creepers may be planted to oover walls and 
buildings. 

Fruit Garden. 

The blossoms of Strawberries in pots are now coming oat 
strongly, and if the ventilation is properly attended to, 
they will require no assistance to iuduoe them to set weiL 
The nearer the glass the plants are placed the better. To 
keep up a suooessioo of fruiting plan s, fresh introductions 
should be made every fortnight— allowanoe being made for 
any kind whioh requires more time to perfect Its fruit. 
Keen’s Seedling, where It does wed, Is a good variety; but 
in this respect it is hardly so reliable as Vloomtecee de 
Ttaury. La Growe 8uor6eforces well, and should find a place 
among the second earliest. In my opinion among later sorts, 
taka it for all things, there it nothing yet to Beat British 
Queen, if the soil aod situation suite it. Those “ifs" am 
terrible things, and often upset one's calculations. Set 
Melons about 11 o'clock ia the forenoon on bright days. 
Toe gardener has a rough and ready way of doing this; 
he pluoks a healthy male flower, removes tne oorolla with a 
rapid movement of his thumbnail, anl then thrusts In the 
stumpy part containing tbe male organs into the flower at 
the end of the fruit, and usually leaves it there. Vine 
roo'.s under glass will be very active now, and should have 
plenty of nourishment placed within their reach in the 
shape of rich top-dressing, or there will be a danger of 
them running down to? deep. In the hosts of the artificials 
now placed at tbe disposal of the Grape-grower, he has an 
Immense advantage over his predecessor* of 40 or 60 yearo 
ags, and in a gen-ral way, gardeners are blooming awake 
to the value of such stimulants as Thomson's and others, 
applied at the rate of two or three pounds per square yard 
as a top dressing, and forked lightly in, or if the roots are 
close on the surface, it may be sprinkled over the border 
and watered in. Tbe last dressing should be given im¬ 
mediately after tbe thinning is finished Remove the 
coverings from wall-trees at every favourable opportunity to 
expose them to the genial influences of sunshine and fresh 
air. Keep a sharp watch for green-fly on Pe*ches, and 
apply Tobaooo powder at oqce. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Caoumbars, bo‘h in houses and frame*, are now growing 
rapidly, and wilt require frequent attention in pinching and 
training. Do not shade uolett it is absolutely neoeemry. 
A mo'nt atmosphere is essential to well doing, and th : s is 
better provided by damping paths, walls, ana dry surface* 
everywhere in house than in deluging the plan te over much. 
The roots of the plants must be kept moist, or the fruit will 
not swell properly, and it may be bitter in flavour. Uquid- 
minur* should be given at every watering when the plants 
•re bearing freely. It it well to always have a few young 
plants in stock to plant any pit or frame that may become 
vacant This is a good season to eow a good supply at 
Brooooli and winter Greens generally. Moke new Decs of 
all kinds of hardy herbs, and sow a full supply of Basil, 
sum ner Savoy, and Sweet or Knotted Marjoram. Them 
are usually sown in heat and transplanted in a warm 
border towards the end of May ; but in warm districts they 
may bs so*n now in the open air in a sheltered position. 
Plant Asparagus when the young stems are showing 
through the ground. Lift the roots oarefully and replans 
immediately. The roots suffer if exposed long, and thin is 
one of the advantages plants raised at home possess over 
those purchased from a distanoe. Toe Fen distriota are 
noted for their fine Asparagus; but I should not recom¬ 
mend anyone to obtain plants from a Fen district to plane 
on land of a strong character ; in fact, the best plan is to 
sow the seeds where they are to remain, ana thin out 
when large enough to make a proper selection &e«-p 
Tomatoes now ooming on for planting out next month in a 
light position near the glass to have the plants sturdy 
and stiong. Weakly plants stmd no chanoe in a season 
like the last. Sow a pinch of Chervil. Transplant Lettuce 
1 foot apait Prepare trenches for early Celery, and plant 
the ridges with Lettuces. E. Hobday. 


Work la tbo Town Gordon. 

Lawn Grass seed may now be sown on well-prep ar ed 
ground with every prospect of suoosss; there is, in fact, no 
better time in all ths year for ths work than ths p r esent. 
The surface should have been raked very fine and even ; 
sow the seed regularly and rather thiokly, run the roller 
over it If the soil is of a light description, and oover with 
about a quarter of an inoh of fine, sifted eotl. When abowt 
4 inohes nigh the Grass should be neatly brushed over with 
a very sharp soythe, and the machine not used upon It 
until it beoomee fairly aloes and etrong. In large towns, 
where good turf is always expensive on aooount of the 
distanoe it has to be brought, seed-sowing is by far the barn 
and cheapest method of obtaining a good lawn. Hardy 
herbaceous plants should now be planted as soon as 
possible. Carnations suooeed as well as most things In a 
smoky atmosphere, and are always sweet end useful. If 
quantities of second-rate flowers are wanted for cutting 
there is nothing to equal seedling Carnations of a good 
strain. Suoh, from seed sown last spring, should now be 
planted out from ths frames in whioh they were wintered. 
Remember thatall ths Dianthus tribe oan toaroely have ths 
soil pressed too firmly around their roots. Sow plenty of 
■eed for next year’s display, this being best done in boxes 
in a frame or greenhouse Pinks are also always sweet and 
pretty. The old English garden Pink (white) will grow 
almost anywhere, and there is nothing to surpass it in 
beauty and fragrance. Aurioulae, especially those under 
glass, are rapidly advancing into bloom, and need a good 
deal of attention in watering, ventilation, and keeping the 
plants free from aphides Auriculas are not gross-feeding 
subjects, but a little weak manure-water onoe a week at 
this season will aid the rising trasses considerably. 
Auricula seed should be sown now in s frame with gentle 
heat; if grown on freely many of them will bloom next 
spring. 8ow seed of Phlox Drummondi in boxes under 
glass There Is no gayer or better annual for town 
gardens than this, and it forms an admirable substitute 
For the Verbena where this does not su o oeed. Priok off ths 
young plants Into other boxes as soon as they show ths 
rough leaf, and keep them near the glaae until safe to 
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plant oat. This Phlox may b« town directly in the open 
ground, but not before the end of the month ; in thie oaee 
it doee not oommenoe to bloom until rather late. Sow 
plenty of hardy annual*, especially if suoh are u*efal for 
cutting- B. O. R. 


A FINE LILY (LILIUM SPECIOSUM 
KRACTZERI). 

This U the finest Lily of the ipeciosum class. 
L speciosam first became known to growers in 
this country about the year 1833. There are 
two divisions of this species, rubrum and 
roseutn ; Krsetzeri belongs to the former. It is 
a white Lily with a frosted centre, a very dis¬ 
tinct green band and brown stamens. One of 
the great advantages of L. speciosam Knetzeri 
is the ease with which it can be cultivated, 
either in pots or out in the open—the latter fact 
being of immense advantage in our uncertain 
and variable climate. I have grown this Lily 
for many years in the open, and have never 
found it fail. It flowers in the open in the 
month of September, and it is interesting to 
watch the peculiar way the bloom opens 
gradually and gracefully curves back, taking 
two or three days to develop its matured shape. 
I have invariably planted this Lily (an engraving 
of which is here given) in a mixture of two parts 


cruentum, roseum, album, Knetzeri, japonicum 
Krameri, tigrinum, t. splendens, t. fl.-pl., Hum- 
boldti, monadelphum-Szovitzianum, Thunber- 
gianum fl.-pl, Leichtlini, Batemanniw, parda- 
linum, ohalcedonicum, c. Heldreichi, dalmati- 
cum, testaceum exoelsum, oandidum, longi- 
florum, 1. eximium, croceum. 

I may conclude by giving as my personal 
opinion that the most beautiful and reliable 
are— 

Lilium auratum, flowering July to October. 

,, candid am, May and June. 

,, japonicum, Krameri, July. 

,, speciosum Knetzeri, September. 

,, testaoeum exoelsum, June. 

„ tigrinum splendens, September and 
Ootober. 

With a good number of these six Lilies a 
garden, whether large or small, may be made 
“a thing of beauty ” and very attractive daring 
many months of the year. C. J. G. 

7155.—Making blood-manure.—I was 

rather surprised to see that anyone should re¬ 
commend the use of a compound of iron in the 
preparation of a manure, seeing that this is a 
very dangerous substance in many of its forms. 



LUium ipeoiosom Knetzeri. Engraved from a flower lent by 0. J. Graham*. 


loam and one part peat, with a little sand round 
each bulb. There are usually about five 
flowers on a stem, but the number varies, 
and I frequently have had only one. There 
is a very general and unfounded belief among 
those who have not had the experience or 
the patience to try Lily growing without 
the protection of glass that, as a rule, 
Lilies so grown are failures. Suoh is not the 
case. With the most ordinary care in planting, 
Lilies will flower and last for years in the open 
garden, and especially by placing them where 
they will neither be in complete shade, draughty 
plaoes, under forest trees, or extremely hot or 
over parched positions. The great and primary 
desideratum after getting sound Lily bulbs is to 
plant them in a bed of at least 12 inches depth 
of good loam; the greater the depth of loam 
available beyond this the better for their future 
success. They nearly all delight in peat, and 
I never plant any without it. If Lilies be once 
planted properly and not too closely, they may 
be left undisturbed for many years. Manure is 
bad for Lilies if plaoed near the bulbs in planting, 
but after the bulbs are established a top-dress¬ 
ing is beneficial. A few inches of Cocoa-nut-fibre 
will help to keep out frost. I grow successfully 
in the manner I have described the following :— 
Lilium auratum, a. rubro-vittatum, virginale, 
platyphyllum, macranthum, speciosum rtlbro- 
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My advice to amateurs would certainly be to 
leave it alone entirely, for although a profes¬ 
sional man or skilled manure manufacturer 
might use it without injury, the chances that 
some mistake might be made are very con¬ 
siderable. As to blood as manure, if circum¬ 
stances made its use necessary I should be 
inclined to mix it with soil or nave it turned 
out in an empty space; but it is an unwieldy 
article, and it is quite wrong to suppose that it 
has any particular virtue or advantage over 
fifty other good compounds that can be easily 
applied.—M. R. C. A. 

-I make my blood manure in the following manner : 

The blood is pat into a tub in the garden until it begins to 
smell. I then get a good stout piece of wood and well stir it 
up; then pour in the aoid and keep stirring until the acid 
has penetrated the whole mass ; then put In a warm plaoe 
or in the sun to dry.— La Foaxcb. 

7241.— Mixing an insecticide. —I advise 

M. R. C. B.” to have nothing to do with 
paraffin oil or carbolic acid for destroying insects 
until he has made himself acquainted with the 
proper strength at which it is safe to use it He 
will find that soft-soap used (out-of-doors) at the 
rate of 1 ounce to a gallon of water a safe and 
reliable remedy for killing green or black-fly or 
the Gooseberry catapillar. If this quantity 
does not kill these insects it may be increased 
to 2 ounces to the gallon. But I prefer to try 
a weak solution first—J. C. C. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Winter Heath (Erica carnea).—This is the 
earliest of our hardy Heaths to flower, and it is 
very bright and cheerful at the present time. 
During mild winters the earliest blossoms of this 
little Heath will be open soon after Christmas, 
but this season it is later than usual. I once 
saw a bed of it one sheet of bloom, the regularity 
of which was broken by a number of yellow 
Crocuses which cropped up here and there 
through the Heath and formed together a very 
bright and glowing spring picture. It is suit¬ 
able as an edging to the larger Ericaceffi, and 
when forming an edging to a mass of the pure- 
white Andromeda fioribunda the combination is 
very pleasing, as both of them bloom during the 
spting, and are consequently at their best aoout 
the same time. There is a form of this Heath 
with white flowers, but it is scarce, and though 
well worth growing for the sake of variety it is 
less useful in a general way than the ordinary 

S rpe. I have seen this Heath employed for 
owering under glass, a purpose for which I am 
surprised it is not more often used, as no forcing 
is necessary. All that is wanted in order to 
have it in bloom by midwinter is simply to give 
the temperature of an ordinary greenhouse. 
The lighter the position it occupies the deeper 
will be the colour of the flowers. So close and 
oompact are the roots, that when the plants are 
required for flowering in pots all the preparation 
that is needed is to lift them carefully in the 
autumn and pot them at once. They may then 
be stood in a cold frame, care being taken that 
they are not allowed to become dry at any time. 

7232.—Weeping Laburnum.—'Vhsn reading your 
auestion the thought struck ms that perhaps your 
Laburnum has had soil plaoed round its stem some time 
or other. Ths symptoms point in that direction. If so, 
If the life of the tree is to be saved, uncover the stem at 
onoe.—E. H. 

-Canker has set In the branches of your Laburnum 

—a not unusual ooourrenoe In this tree, and which causes 
ths branches to die la the way you stats. It Is ons of 
those oases for which I think there is no ours. If any 
reader of Gardktiito oan tell of a reliable remedy It would 
be doing many a servioe.—J. 0. C. 

- This kind of tree ought to do quite &s 

well at Aberfeldy as anywhere else in Scotland. 
It is, however, very difficult to say why the 
branches continue to die off. One cause may be 
the roots getting down into unsuitable soil ; or 
the ground may require draining to carry 
off superfluous water. On the other hand, as 
the tree is growing on a mound, the roots may 
be too dry. The ground round the roots may 
require manure. Another suggestion is this : 
The tree may have grown to a Targe size on level 
ground, and the mound has been made by piling 
the soil up and round the bole. This would 
undoubtedly be injurious, and cause branches 
to die off. It may be as well to dig some of the 
exhausted soil away from the roots, and replace 
it with fresh loam.—J. D. E. 


7213. —Clipping 1 an Ivy hedge.— Trim II at onoe 
outting dose back with the shears.—E. H. 

- The present is the best time in the whole 

year to clip or trim Ivy. But with regard to 
clipping it hard baok, that all depends on its 
age and past treatment. Ivy that has been 
annually clipped or cut back will break out 
again and quickly cover the surfaoe with green 
leaves. But it is not always so when nothing has 
been done to it for several years. I have known 
cases where old and neglected Ivy has been 
sheared hard back refuse to grow again. The 
plants do not actually die, but they look very 
unhappy.—J. C. C. 

7228.—Ghent Azalea.—The Ghent and the Indian 
Aaaleaa are quite diulnot. The first named are deciduous, 
and the Indians are evergreens ; but Ghent Azaleas when 
forced into flower for tne conservatory, should be kept 
under glass until the new growth is completed, and 
hardened so that the weather will not injure it ehen 
placed in the open air.—E. H. 

-There is very considerable differences between the 

two, although they are both distinct speoies of one genus 
The Ghent Azalea is quite a hardy plant, and is deoianous, 
while the Indian Azalea is not hardy and is evergreen. 
The first named has really established itself as a useful 
hardy garden plant, while the Indian varieties are amongst 
the most beautiful of greenhouse plants.—J. D. E. 

7126. — Treatment of Eucalyptus 

globulus.—This is one of the easiest ot plants 
to grow, and your only difficulty will be in find¬ 
ing room for it later on—that is, if yon give it 
generous treatment. In its native land it grows 
to a height of several hundred feet, and if 
planted oat in a glass-house will soon ran np to a 
height of 30 feet or more. . It fe hardy in some 
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parts of this country, though, like many exotics, 
it is liable to be killed off by an unusually hard 
winter. If your glass-house fa not a large one 
do not encourage rapid growth by shifting on 
too^freely, but rather keep it in a root*bound con¬ 
dition, giving a little liquid-manure occasionally 
to keep the foliage right. Place in the open air 
in May in a sunny position. Pot very firmly in 
good strong loam. — Byfleet. 

11&7.—Moving Rhododendrons.—Bfcododesdrons 
Should be moved iu September, and to ensure oncosts, 
should be planted In peab solL—L. A. Suaxman. 

72l8.-Remoying Lauruetinua.-Yea, Laurustinus 
will grow after the soil has been shaken from the roots; 
in faot, it is difficult to obtain them with a ball. Keep 
jb. ™* moist through the spring and they will grow.— 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS AS STANDARDS. 
In reply to several queries on this subject, I may 
say that these plants are not commonly grown 
as standards, owing to the time and attention 
they require, while some do not approve 
of the close training of the shoots that fa 
sometimes practised. However, when they are 
properly grown they are very useful for the 
decoration of the conservatory. Pompon and 
Anemone Pompon varieties are well adapted for 
this purpose, being free-flowering, while the 
growth fa generally stocky and not liable to 
become straggling. Where close training of the 
branches fa practised, the incurved varieties 
are to be recommended, and some few of the 
Japanese kinds. In all cases where standards 
are required the strongest plants should be 
selected from the earliest struck batch of plants 
intended for the production of large blooms. 
Those selected for standards should not be 
topped, but secured to the upright growth of 
the single stem by fastening it to a small stake 
as a preventive against aooident. Treat the 
plants in the same way as for other purposes as 
regards potting, position, and other details. The 
. Height op the stem will depend upon 
circumstances. Some sorts naturally branch 
into new growth much earlier than others : the 
tallest need not be more than 3 feet high before 
the formation of the head fa commenced. This 
fa a suitable height for the incurved section, 
while the Pompons are best when the head fa 
formed on a shorter stem, say at 2 feet or 2 feet 
6 inches, according to the variety. If the plants 
grow to this height before making their first 
natural break so much the better, but if a break 
occurs earlier, the shoots so formed must be 
reduced to one, which fa allowed to grow until 
the necessary height fa reached. The topping 
induces other shoots to form, which are the 
foundation of the future head. Reduoe these to 
four, and when they have grown 6 inches long 
again top them, continuing this process until the 
requisite number of branches is obtained to 
cover the trellis. Topping should not take place 
later than the middle of June in the case of 
incurved varieties, but Pompons may be topped 
a month later. Some of the dwarf varieties of 
the last-mentioned section may be allowed to 
grow without topping after the first break occurs. 
The resuR fa a mass of shoots and a profusion 
of blosaoms the whole length of each stem. 
Wh ®“ , al ' fe ? r of .frost is past, which in the 
south of England is usually about the second 
week in May, and in the north towards the end 
of the same month, place the plants in such a 
position out-of-doors that a light covering can 
be thrown over them should frost occur, which 
would otherwise seriously cripple the points of 
the shoots. The position finally selected for 
their summer quarters should be thoroughly 
exposed tothesunand air, but should be sheltered 
from east and south-westerly winds. About 
^ ane the P lants require their last 
shift into the pots in which they are to bloom. 
Ihose 11 inches m diameter should be used for 
the mcurved and Japanese sorts, while 9-inch 
pots will suffice for the Pompons. Plunge the 
pots to about half their depth in ashes, which 
keeps the roots cool during a hot summer. The 
roots are easfiy damaged by the continual rock¬ 
ing about of the plants by the wind ; therefore 
great care should, be exercised to prevent this. 
Three stakes driven firmly into the ground in 
triangular fashion, and connected to the stake 
in tile pot, is a good way to prevent rooking 
backwards and forwards. It fa a mistake to 
attempt to produce too many bloomson one plant. 

Google 


It is far better to limit the number, and have 
them of superior quality. On plants of the 
small-flowered varieties of such 
Incurved kinds as Mrs. G. Rundle, if the 
heads are grown, say about 2 feet in diameter 
and 1 foot 4 inches in depth, fifty blooms will 
be enough ; but in the case of White Venus, a 
larger-growing kind, thirty flowers on heads the 
same sfae would be enough. Directly the 
foundation of the head fa laid the shape the 
plants are to assume must be determined, and 
the sfaes I have given answer very well if the 
form is to be oonvex. Pieces of strong galva¬ 
nised wire of the length named should do bent 
over, each fastened to a circular ring as the 
foundation, and all secured to the top of a stout 
stake fixed in the oentre of the pot. Fix the 
framework from the bottom wire to the oentre 
stake with the aid of two pieces of stout wire 
stretched across from one side to the other, as 
this prevents the head swaying about. Com¬ 
mence training the branches as soon as they are 
long enough, as the foundation fa more easily 
formed at this stage than when the shoots are 
longer and harder. Early in September the 
bloom-buds will form; disbud to one on each 
branch in the case of incurved and Japanese 
sorts, and when they are swelling give the 
plants their final tying, as the shoots which are 
bent have plenty of time to right themselves. 
In this way severe training fa not so easily 
detected as if the final tying of the shoots is left 
until a few days before the plants are in bloom. 
Supply the plants freely with water and oooa- 
sionnl stimulants, in whioh soot is inolnded, as 
by this means the foliage will be improved. 

Mildew should be carefully guarded against, 
using the usual remedies at onoe upon its first 
appearance. The short, stout-growing kinds of 
Pompons will not need any support beyond a 
stout stake in the oentre of each pot, and an 
occasional support from one main stem to the 
other with bast. No disbudding of the flowers 
will be required in this case. The best varieties 
for this form of training are :— 

Incurved .—Mrs. GTKundle, George Glenny, 
Mrs. Dixon, Aureum multiflorum, Venus, White 
Venus, Prince of Wales, Lady Hardinge, Mrs. 
Haliburton. 

Reflextd. —Dr. Sharpe, Julia Lagrav&re. 

Pompon.— La PurdtA White, Golden, and 
Lilac Cedo Nulli, Golden and Mme. Martha, 
St. Michael, Rosinante, Nelly Rainford, Pre¬ 
sident. 

Pompon Anemone .—Dick Turpin, Mr. Astie, 
Sldonie, Zobaida. M. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS THE 
SECOND YEAR. 

Inquiries are frequently made as to the best 
method of treating plants for the second year’s 
growth in pots. I always depend upon newly- 
struck plants, as they give finer flowers and 
require less room, both during the summer and 
in the earlier stages of growth. I thought a 
few notes on this subject might prove useful to 
those who have retained the old stock plants 
with a view to their cultivation for supplying 
flowers next November and December, and it fa 
now too late to strike cuttings. Such plants at 
this time of the year are often furnished with 
several shoots, 1 foot or more in length, some 
of these at the present time having flower-buds 
formed in the points. Such growths as these 
named should be cut entirely away, retaining 
those only which are dwarf and stout in appear- 
anoe, and not more than 4 inches or6 inches long. 
Thin these out to six in number on eaoh plant, 
removing all others. If these are 6 inches high 
at the present time, top them. Thus it will be 
seen it fa intended to make bush plants of them, 
as I consider that this fa the best way to treat 
suoh plants. If the young growth has not yet 
reached the height named, turn the plants out 
of the pots, removing nearly all the old soil 
from the roots, and cutting away the greater 
part of the roots also until the plants can be 
potted into pots two sizes smaller than those in 
which they flowered last season—that fa, pre¬ 
suming they were 9 inches in diameter. The 
objeot of so reducing the ball of soil and roots fa to 
make space for new roots and fresh soil. Should 
the new growths need topping, potting should 
be deferred until ten days after this has been 
done. The best compost in which to pot the 
plants at this time is two parts loam, and one 
of leaf-soil and rotten manure or partly decayed 


Mushroom-bed materials and some sand. The 
best position for them fa in a cold frame, keeping 
the plants rather close for a few days titer 
potting, then giving an abundance of air on all 
favourable occasions. Early in June the plank 
will be ready for transferring into the pots fa 
which they are to flower. These should be 
9 inches wide. In determining the number of 
shoots to retain the cultivator must be guided 
by circumstanoes. For ordinary purposes three 
retained from each topping will he sufficient, 
making in all 18 growtns. If good-sized flowers 
are required, the number of branches may be 
kept to that named, removing ail side growths 
as they are made and reducing the flower-buds 
to the central one on each stem, thereby throw¬ 
ing the whole energy of the plant into a limited 
number of blooms. If larger or smaller flowers 
are required and more or less in number, reduce 
or add to the number of stems as the case may 
be, remembering that the more flowers are pro¬ 
duced the smaller they will be. Supplying the 

S lants with water, stimulants, and other routine 
uties are the same as those advised for other 
methods of cultivation; therefore it is not 
necessary to name them here. M. 

7238.—Old Chrysanthemums. — These may be 
grown on ae epeoimen plants; but they would not do for 
exhibition, as it is usually stipulated that the epeatam 
plants be shown with a single stem to each plant. Outtlngi 
Struck in January would produce much more satisfactory 
plants. If they nave been well grown up till now, they 
ought to make excellent specimens.—J. D. E. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

BLANKET-FLOWERS (GAILLARDIA). 
This is a genus of plants of great importance 
in the flower garden, including, as it does, some 
of the showiest of flowers, valuable for their long 
duration on the plants and in a out state, quali¬ 
ties whioh have within recent years rescued it 
from undeserved neglect. The native habitat 
of the Gaillardia fa wholly confined to North 
America and numbers some half-a-dozen species 
and numerous garden varieties. The numerous 
kinds now in English gardens appear to fall 
under three species; hut there fa a strong 
family likeness running through the series. The 
kinds are :— 

G. aristata, a perennial, growing from 1 foot 
to 1£ feet high, with narrow leaves, sometimes 
deeply cut. The flowers are from 1£ inches to 
4 inches across, the ray florets having an outer 
zone of orange-yellow and an inner one of 
brownfah-red, while the oentre fa a deep bluish- 
purple. This fa the commonest kind, and, as it 
has been raised largely from seed, there an 
many varieties, differing more or less widely 
from the type and variously named. G. picta 
somewhat resembles this, but may be known 
by ite smaller flowers and by its being of bien¬ 
nial duration. It is dwarfer than G. aristata, 
and the colours of the flowers are brighter. 6. 
amblyodon fa a beautiful annual from Texas, 
introduced to our gardens a few years ago. Its 
flowers are smaller than those of the preceding, 
and the colour fa & deep cinnabar-red. They 
are produoed plentifully on strong plants for 
several weeks towards the close of summer. G. 
pulchella fa the oldest cultivated species, having 
been introduced about a century ago. It grows 
from 1 foot to $ foot high, and bears flowers 
2 inches across, of a bright-yellow and purplish- 
red oolour. It fa also only of annual duration. 
There fa a fine, comparatively recently intro¬ 
duced double garden variety of it, G. Lorenziana 
(here figured), which fa most beautiful, and 
especially well adapted for supplying cut flowers. 
G. bicolor and pinnatifida are seldom met with 
in gardens, owing probably to their being some¬ 
what tender. The garden varieties, as has been 
stated, are numerous ; but the most distinct of 
those that have been named in addition to G. 
Lorenziana are the following — 

G. grandiflora, said to be a hybrid, pre¬ 
sumably between G. picta and G. aristata. It 
fa a beautiful plant, of vigorous growth, with 
large and brightly-coloured flowers, whioh are 
only surpassed by its variety maxima. It is 
one of the finest of all the Gaillardias. 

G. htbrida fa another garden crow, much 
resembling the preceding. The variety splen- 
dens differs in having brighter-tinted flowers. 
G. Telemachi, Drummondi, Lofaelli, and Bosee- 
lari appear to be synonymous with some of the 
preceding, and G. Kiohardsoni, another so-called 
species, scarcely differs from them. All thrive in 
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good garden soil of a friable ohar&cter, bnt they 
will not flourish on a oold, stiff soil or on one 
that is too light and dry. Where possible they 
should be sown in bold groups, for they thrive 
better so placed than as solitary plants in a 
parched border, and there are no plants that 



Flowers of Gaillardi* ptilchells, vsr. Lorenzian*. 


have a finer effect in a bed by themselves than 
the various kinds of these showy Composites. 
Where they are apt to die in winter they may 
yet be used in mixed borders treated as half- 
Hardy annuals, for, if sown in a mild hotbed at 
the end of February or the beginning of March 
and in cold localities now, they may be grown 
into good plants, and a full display of their fine 
flower-heads obtained nearly as early as upon 
those that may have withstood the winter in the 
open borders. They may also be propagated by 
cuttings in autumn or spring, and by division of 
the roots in spring, assisted afterwards by a 
little heat, if the locality is a cold one. B. 


PANSY GROWING. 

The following are my views on the culture 
of this plant: There are a great many varied 
opinions as to what sort of soil Pansies should 
be planted in. My opinion is that nothing 
can equal a good bed of turfy loam. The 
old soil should be taken out first a spade in depth; 
then give the bottom of the bed a good coating 
of soot; then add 6 inches of good rotten cow or 
horse-manure (I myself prefer cow); then place 
your turfy soil on the top. Leaf-mould is a 
good thing to mix with the turf if you can 
obtain it. Many amateurs will not have the 
opportunity of making up a bed in this way, as 
both turf and leaf-mould may be scarce in their 
district. I will, however, in that case propose 
a cheaper plan. Select a good piece of ground, 
dig it well, and add a good coating of cow or 
horse-manure; then, if you can, procure a 
barrowful of turf and a bushel of leaf-mould, 
about a peck of good sharp sand, with 1 quart 
of soot; mix these four articles well together. 
When you are about to plant your Pansies, 
take a trowel and make a hole 6 inches or 8 inches 
round, fill it up with the mixture and set the 
plant in it. They should be planted 9 inches 
apart from plant to plant, and from 10 inohes to 
12 inches apart in the rows. The best time to 
plant them is the firBt week in April, or sooner 
if the weather is suitable to do so ; but it will 
be always quite safe to plant in April. If the 
weather be dry or windy place a flower-pot over 
each plant during the day for about a week— 
that is to say, if the weather is very bright. 
Should the weather be dull this operation is not 
needed. At night after a bright day give the 
Pansies a good watering overhead ; they delight 
in moisture. Now, as the plants begin to grow 
they will require staking with light stakes 
about a foot long, so as to prevent the wind 
from dashing the shoots to and fro ; wind is a 
great enemy to the Pansy. They should be 
planted in a well sheltered aspeot, also with a 
little shade if possible, and as the plants get 
well established, they should have liquid-manure- 
water given between the rows ; that made from 
sheep droppings is the safest. Pub about two 
pecks of it into a sack ; then place the saok into 
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a tub of water, and when the liquid is required 
the sack should be well worked in the tub. 
There will be no fear of making it too strong. I 
have often given my Pansies it as strong as I oan 
make it, and it has not done them the least harm. 
Those that wish to exhibit Pansies should not 
allow the plants to exhaust themselves by bloom¬ 
ing. All flowers as they appear should be 
plucked off the plants up to three weeks before 
the show, and any blooms not likely to be of 
service should be taken off about three or 
four days before the show. All blooms for show 
should be shaded from hot sunshine, with a 
basin or tin cover or other contrivance placed 
on the top of a stake. Sufficient space can be 
cut out of the stake as to allow the edge of the 
basin to enter the stake, and thus cover the 
blooms from the heat of the sun. If it is likely 
to be stormy place a pit or frame light over 
the bed so as to prevent the rain from splashing 
the blooms. The names of the best 24 fancy and 
24 show Pansies in varieties are as follows :— 

Fancy Pansies. — Archie Buchanan, Mrs. 
John Downie, Mrs. Browell, Mrs. John Ellis, 
John Gould. Wm. Dick, Miss Friend, Maggie 
A. Scott, Wm. Cuthbertson, Catherine Agnes, 
John Pope, Princess Beatrice, Geo. Cromb, 
Pilrig, Evelyn Bruce, Mrs. G. P. Frame, 
Charming, Sweet Jessie, May Tate, Tom Bell, 
Mrs. Jenny Reid, Jas. Alexander, Lord Rose¬ 
bery, Endymion. 

Show Pansies. —Dark self*: Alex. Black, 
Alex. Watt, Alex. Lister, D Malcolm, Harry 
Paul, May Queen, White self *. Miss Jenny 
Wood, Miss Gladstone, Mrs. Dobbie, Mrs. H. 
Douglas, Jessie Clappton. White grounds: Lady 
Bute, Mrs. Sutherland, Royal Visit, Mrs. 
Russell, Bonny Jean, Mrs. J. G. Paul. Yellow 
ground*: Wm. Browell, Wm. Robin, Lord 
Cavendish, Dan Ferguson, Jas. Buchanan, John 
Bolton. A. B., Sunderland. 


7281.— Fancy Poppies.— Sow the Poppies at onoe in 
any good soil. Sow thinly ; oover very lightly, and when the 
plants are Urge enough to handle plant them out to from 
4 inohes to 6 inches apart, aooording to variety.—E. H. 
.,7245.— Fuchsias in the open air.— All the Fuohsias 
named and others may be planted out in spring after the 
frost! are over, and if out down in autumn and the crowns 
protected with ashes they will shoot up again in the spring. 
—E. H. 

7250.— Planting a grave.— I aleo plantel 
a grave last autumn witn a lot of Crocus bulbs 
and a few Tulips. I found nearly all the 
Crocuses gone by Christmas, and on visiting it 
a few weeks ago the last remnant had disap¬ 
peared. The only way would be to trap the 
mice, for it is these pests that do the mischief. 
Small steel traps, or small box traps, would be 


the best. The traps could bo set in a flower¬ 
pot, laid on its side, or under a board, to proteot 
them from wet. I did not trouble about 
trapping the animals, but planted Primroses in 
the place of the roots destroyed. The mice do 
not touch these, but the sparrows eat the flowers. 
—J. D. E. 


7129.— Lucerne in a garden.— If you 

want your trees to do well do not grow Lucerne 
amongst them. There is nothing in cultivation 
that robs the ground to a greater extent than 
this. It is grown to be cut and used in a green 
state, and several crops may be had of it in the 
course of the season. I onoe knew a lot of fine 
young fruit-trees that were permanently crippled 
by sowing Lucerne among them. For the first 
few years it is better to cultivate in the ordinary 
way with vegetables, and when the trees are 
well established you may lay it down to pasture 
in the usual manner.—J. C. B. 

7244. —Daffodils in a meadow.— If the 
Grass is cut while the leaves of the Daffodils 
are yet green the bulbs would be injured, but 
if the leaves are beginning to turn yellow the 
Grass may be cut without causing any injury ; 
but in truth the bulbs are ripe before the leaves 
are quite yellow, and this can be ascertained by 
bending a leaf or two double, and if they do not 
break it is a sign that the sap has left them, and 
they may be cut off. The Daffodil leaves would 
be matured by the time the Grass requires 
cutting in June or July.—J. D. E. 

- Some of the finest b*ds of wild Daffodils 

I know, especially in the Devonshire meadows, 
are mown over every year. When hay is ripe 
Daffodil leaves are sufficiently advanced to be 
cut without damaging the bulb, even if they are 
not already withered. If I had a meadow in 
which Daffodils were very abundant I should 
prefer waiting until the leaves were withering 
more for the sake of the hay than the Daffodils, 
which make bad fodder. All cattle avoid eating 
Daffodil leaves, though sheep eat the flowers.— 
C. Wolly Dod, Edge Hall , Malpas. 

72*22.—Bulba after flowering.— Plant out your 
bulbe in good soil in a sheltered corner at once. In dry 
weather give them plenty of water until the foliage turns 
yellow. In August you oan take them out of the ground, 
and put them into pots in Ootober.—J. C. C. 

7230.— Hardiness and classification of Car¬ 
nations.—The Carnation in all Its varieties is un¬ 
doubtedly a hardy plant, and one cIobs will stand severe 
frost as well as another. Tree Carnations are those which 
throw out side growths from a oentral stem, and these 
growths oootinue to produce flowers; hence the name 
Tree or Perpetual-flowering.—J. D. E. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Mushrooms in Spring and Summer. 
Mushrooms are among the very few crops which 
may be grown as well amid the smoke of towns 
as in the pure air of the country. I have a letter 
now lying before me from a town amateur who 


says he has grown Mushrooms for many years 
in a narrow slip of garden not far from Bedford- 
square, his beds being made up on the north side 
of a high wall. There is no reason, if their 
culture was properly understood, why Mush 
rooms should not be more plentiful. There is 
no use in denying the fact that a good many 
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who attempt Mushroom culture without havipg 
mastered the subject do fail and become dis¬ 
heartened at the outset and giro the thing up in 
despair, instead of trying to ascertain the cause 
and making another eilort, that would probably 
be successful. 

Position for the beds. —All beds made up 
after March should occupy a position where a 
cool atmosphere can be secured when the Mush¬ 
rooms are growing. A temperature of 60 degs. 
if high enough for Mushrooms, and if it much 
exceeds that figure they are often useless from 
being infested with maggots; hence the necessity 
for making the beds in some cool position for 
summer gathering. Where the atmosphere may 
easily be made genial, a cellar beneath the 
ground level is an excellent place, and those 
who have no cellar should place their beds in 
some cool, shady position. I have had success¬ 
ful beds under trees, but there Is no better 
position than the north side of a wall or some 
lofty building. But though when the Mush¬ 
rooms are working through the genial atmos¬ 
phere of the shady position is nice for them, 
the beds must be properly constructed and large 
enough to afford a sufficient warmth during the 
time the spawn is running, 

Preparation of the materials requires the 
same care as is usually given to the work in 
winter when the beds are made up in a heated 
structure, for the fertility and duration of the 
beds mainly depends upon this. For summer 
work, when the bedB are made above ground, the 
ridge form is the best, and the ridge, which 
should be from 2£ feet to 3 feet wide, and from 
2 feet to feet high, may either be placed 
against a wall or be bo situated that acoess can 
be had to both sides. If the bed is placed 
against a wall the back part should be 2£ feet 
high, and it may slope down to 1 foot at the 
front, along which a rough board may be placed, 
though the latter is not absolutely necessary. 
If the bed is not placed against a wall a slope 
will be given to both sides of the ridge. There 
is an advantage in this, as it increases the bear¬ 
ing surface of the bed. So muoh has been written 
upon the necessity for fermenting and sweeten¬ 
ing the manure by turning and intermixing, 
that it may seem superfluous to go into the 
matter in much detail. Some writers say take 
out the long litter, but, if short of manure, I 
have always used the longest to form a base for 
the short materials in which the spawn is 
inserted. It is granted that spawn will not work 
in dry Btraw, but long litter that has been satu¬ 
rated with animal urine makes a capital bottom 
for a Mushroom-bed. The short litter may 
with advantage be worked in with the droppings 
and sweepings with which it is generally mixed. 
Those who do not care to take the trouble to 
turn and shake up the manure until it 
has parted with its superfluous moisture and is 
in a proper condition to make up, may shorten 
both the time and labour by mixing one 
barrowful of fresh loamy soil with every four or 
five of the manure; but when this course is 
adopted the blending should be as complete as 
possible. I have taken manure fresh from the 
stable, shaken out the long litter, and laid in 
the bottom to form a foundation ; then measured 
out the manure, adding one barrowful of fresh 
soil to every four of manure, turned the heap 
over twice, so as to thoroughly mix it, and then 
made up the bed in layers of 6 inches or so, 
making the first layer as firm as I could tread or 
beat it before the second was added, and so on 
until the bed was finished. 

Mushrooms in trenches. —These have often 
been successful in hot, dry summers. Dig out 
the soil in some shady position 1 foot deep, placing 
the earth taken out on the sides to add 6 inches 
or so to the depth of the trench. Fill in with 
prepared manure, treading it down quite firm 
as the work proceeds, either finishing the top off 
in the shape of a ridge or leaving it fiat. The 
beds, whether in trenches or made above ground, 
should not be too small, as little beds often 
become cold before the spawn has worked all 
through the material, and then the crop will not 
be a full one. After the spawn has worked 
through the whole mass of manure the atmos¬ 
pheric warmth will suffice to bring np the 
Mushrooms in due time. 

Spawning and earthing up.— It seems 
hardly neoessary to lay stress upon the necessity 
for using good spawn, as no one expects a crop 
from bad or very old seeds, 
purchased, gst it frora a "good sou: 
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rule, those dealers keep the beet spawn who have 
a brisk demand for it; but any of the large seed 
houses will supply good spawn. Break it u] 
into pieces 2 inches or 3 inches in diameter, am 
insert the pieces about 9 inches apart all over 
the surface of the bed, burying it deep enough 
to bring it within the influence of the warmth 
of the manure; usually 2 inches or so will 
suffice. The bed should not be spawned 
till the temperature has fallen to 86 degs. 
and is a little on the decline. Tread the surface 
of the bed quite firm again after spasming, and 
in two or three days, if there are no signs of the 
heat increasing, cover the bed with 1 inch of 
good soil, free from stones, and beat it quite 
firm with the back of the spade. The soil 
should be in a medium condition as to moisture, 
and then the back of the spade will leave it in a 
hard, smooth condition, and the Mushrooms 
will work through without becoming gritty. 

Covering the beds.— It is a good plan to 
cover the beds with thin boards to throw off the 
ns. Whilst the spawn is working I have 
used feather-edged boards for the purpose. They 
are light and easily handled. If the heat 
declines too rapidly a covering of litter may be 
placed under the boards. I have occasionally seen 
very large clusters or rocks upon these open air 
beds similar to the one which is figured on p. 7 1. 

Watering and gathering.—No water will 
be required till the Mushrooms are ready to 
break through the soil, then the surface should 
be moistened with a rosed-pot, and this damping 
may be repeated as often as is neoessary. Give 
the first heavy watering when the first crop has 
been gathered, and put a little stimulant in the 
water. Clay’s fertiliser, or a little guano or 
nitrate of soda, or a mixture of all three may be 
used for a change. In gathering do not pull 
them up straight, but give each Mushroom a 
twist to separate it from its root-hold without 
making a hole or bringing away the soil. 

£. Hobday. 


VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

There are few vegetables that repay a little 
extra attention better than these, and now is 
the time to make preparation for sowing the 
seed. Take out a trench at least a good spit 
deep in an open sunny part of the kitchen garden, 
putting the soil out on each side ; then wheel in 
any kind of rubbish you may have that will 
generate a slight bottom-heat. Last season I 
had a quantity of manure in which wood 
shavings had been used for bedding horses and 
that was of little use for any other purpose; but 
used in this way it answered well. This was 
trod in very firm until the trench was full, and 
then the soil was returned over it, and in a few 
days the 'whole mass was warm enough for 
sowing ; the seeds were placed in the soil and 
covered with hand-glasses, and in a few days 
they were up and growing sturdily. On warm 
days the glasses were tilted up, and as soon as 
the plants had filled them they were elevated 
on bricks placed at the corners and the shoots 
allowed to run out, the soil being covered with 
litter, and I had abundance of fine Marrows, 
both from the long white kind, the green- 
striped, and the Bush Marrow. The latter is a 
most valuable kind for those who have limited 
space, as it does not form any running shoots, 
but fruits in bunches close up to the main stem. 
Vegetable Marrows are used in such a variety 
of ways that it is well-nigh impossible to be 
overdone with them, as they are an excellent 
vegetable at any stage of their growth, and if 
allowed to grow to full size and ripen they make 
an excellent winter vegetable if hung up and 
kept dry until wanted. 

Hants. J. G. 

7210.— Pea sowing.— You are quite right. Peas are 
very often sown too chlokly. A quart of Marrow Peas 
should plant a row at least 60 yards lone. A good plan is 
to place the seeds from 2 inches to 3 inches apart over the 
drill, aooording to size of seed.—E. H. 

-A quart of early Peas will do to sow a 

row about 40 yards long ; but a quart of late 
Peas will do for a row 50 yards in length. This 
is supposing that all the Peas are good, as they 
usually are when obtained from some of the 
leading dealers in seeds. Great care is taken 
to remove every defective Pea from the main 
bulk, whereas home sowed seed that has not 

_ r _ r been carefully pioked over, usually contains a 

If the spawn is I large portion of useless seeds, and must be 
- R-j M % 1 B0Wn more thickly.—J, D. E. 
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RUNNER BEANS. 

There cannot be a doubt in anyone’s mind who 
knows anything at all about the matter that 
the old variety of Scarlet Runner Bean has been 
surpassed in some important features by new 
introductions. Such varieties as Girtford Giant, 
which has now become very popular amongst 
exhibitors, are certainly more productive than 
the type, and the pods are decidedly more hand¬ 
some—but, in my opinion, the old form is still 
the best in flavour; but as the latter quality 
does not count for muoh on the exhibition table, 
intending exhibitors will find that they will be 
a long wav behind if they continue to grow the 
old form for that purpose. With regard to the 
cultivation of Runner Beans, it might be thought 
that the most ordinary management would suffice 
for the production of samples fit to place upon 
the exhibition table, but it is not so. The class 
of cultivators who go in for this sorb of thing, 
even amongst amateurs, are observant and pains¬ 
taking men, who carry out all the details in a 
patient and persistent manner. I had under 
observation last season the crops of a very suc¬ 
cessful exhibitor, and I must say I was surprised 
at the amount of attention he gave them. In 
the first place the ground was well manured and 
dug up deep early in the winter. In the spring 
the surface was again forked over. Early in 
May the Beans were planted 9 inches apart in a 
drill 4 inches deep. As Boon as the plants were 
well above ground some earth was drawn up to 
them on each side, and to each plant a separate 
■tick was placed. An inexperienced observer 
might have concluded that no more would be 
required to be done to them; but as the time 
drew on when the pods would be required for 
the show, the cultivator in question watched 
assiduously for any over-crowded bunches and 
carefully thinned out the Beaus where they 
were too thiok. Three pods was the maximum 
number, and these of different ages left upon 
each branch, and in many cases only two were 
left. The object being to get a few long and 
evenly-grown pods in preference to a larger 
number of smaller and less handsome Beans. 

J.C.C. 

7234.— Seakale for forcing.— 1 Two-year- 
old plants are the best for forcing, and the best 
way is to dig them up and place them in damp 
earth in a dark place where there is some heat. 
It can also be forced by oovering the orowns 
with pots made for the purpose. They are in 
the form of a cylinder, with a cover at the top ; 
a bed of leaves, or leaves and stable-manure, 
should be placed over the pots. The plants 
will do to force a second time if they are planted 
out again.—J. D. E. 

7152.—Manures for vegetables.—Of 
course jobbing gardeners who have a friend with 
some nice dung to sell are not likely to advocate 
the use of superphosphate or any other prepared 
manure; but that need not deter “R. S. S.” 
from using it, as he is sure to find very beneficial 
results to the vegetables from its application. 
In light soils it is better not to dig these manures 
in, but to apply after sowing in wet weather. 
About i lb. to a yard is a good dose for some 
crops, such as Cabbage or Greens of any kind; a 
little nitrate of soda or potash will also probably 
increase the crop.—M. R. C. A. 

7145.— Planting Potatoes. — There is 
muoh diversity of opinion as to the advantage 
or otherwise of planting whole sets, but you 
will do well to follow the common practice of 
using what are called “ seed Potatoes ”—'that is. 
tubers of moderate size. I should never think 
of planting out tubers before April, as they are, 
especially in heavy lands, very liable to rob. I 
have always found that the whole tubers can be 
better relied on to come up well. Large tubers 
naturally have the biggest eyes, and this is why 
some think it better to use them, as there are 
fewer but stronger growths. I believe that if 
very large tubers are required this is one way 
towards getting them; but there is, of course, a 
sacrifice of good eatable tubers.— Byfleet. 

-I do not know of any valid reason why 

there should be so much anxiety about cutting 
Potato sets for planting. I have planted a good 
many acres in my time, and assisted in lifting 
them, too, and I could never see any difference m 
the bulk or size of the tubers—indeed, I will go 
farther and say that, unless one knew, it it im¬ 
possible for anyone to toll when the crop is dug 
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up whether it was the produce of whole or cut 
seta. At the same time I think it is desirable 
to select whole sets for gardens much infested 
with slugs, as tho rough skin is a little protection 
against these enemies. For the earliest crop no 
doubt whole Bets are the best. But where a 
large space has to be planted for the main crop, 
it is positive waste to plant whole large Potatoes. 
*—J. C. C. 

Keeping birds from Peas.—Plaoe three strong 
sticks, about a foot or so loo?, at each eod of the rows of 
Peas, tie white cotton to each of these, and stretch across 
in a line and tie tightly at the other end. The tie for the 
centre one should he about fl inches from the ground, and 
the side onee about four Inches.—OtCTnosiAS. 

7253.—Early vegetables —About ten days should 
be allowed for cold districts in Derbyshire for difference in 
latitude in sowing seeds or plantiog orops of vegetables 
from the dates given in the work for the week.—E. II. 


HOUBE&WINDOW GARDENING. 

BEGONIAS AS WINDOW PLANTS. 
The various species and varieties of the 
tuberous-rooted section of this large and most 
interesting family are now very generally 
employed for the decoration of the conservatory 
and greenhouse during the summer and early 
autumn months, and their value as bedding-out 
plants is also becoming recognised to a 
certain extent, though not so fully as it 
might be. But as window plants, a pur¬ 
pose to which they are naturally admir¬ 
ably adapted, they are not at present 
made use of to anything like the extent 
that they might and should be. Moat 
of the fine-flowering hybrids from B. 

Yeitchi, B. Bolivienais, Ac., which are 
now so popular and generally admired, 
may be successfully cultivated either on 
the in or outside of any fairly light and 
sunny window, and few subjects afford 
such a wealth of brightly-coloured blos¬ 
soms for so long a period as these. For 
the purpose in question the smaller and 
more profusely flowered varieties that 
more nearly approach the original 
species in character are to be preferred 
to the large-flowered kinds that have 
been raised within the last few years. 

Though they may be grown altogether 
inside, yet during the warm summer 
months they succeed better on the out¬ 
side sill, owing to their eminently air 
and light-loving character, especially 
during the blooming period. The Bingle- 
flowering sorts are also preferable to the 
doubles, as a rule, and certainly more 
showy. There are, however, several 
distinct species of Begonias with 
tuberous roots, several of which are 
among the very best of window plants. 
Foremost among these stands B. Wel- 
toniensis (here figured), a plant which, 
though at ono time common enough, 
appears to have gone out of culti¬ 
vation to a great extent during the 
last few years. This is matter for 
regret, for a more elegant, useful, or easily 
cultivated plant could not be mentioned. It 
has rather small, light - green foliage, with 
a peculiar satiny lustre, and a profusion of 
small rosy-pink flowers. The habit is per¬ 
fect, and the sprays excellent for cut flowers. 
It dies down more or leas, according to the 
temperature, during the winter, starting into 
fresh growth again in Maroh or April, and 
blooming continuously from June until Novem¬ 
ber, or even later, if afforded a little heat. The 
plants should be 

Annually repotted in spring, using a 
mixture of about two parts sound fibrous loam 
to one of leaf-soil, and a good dash of sand; 
drain well, and pot moderately firm. Cuttings of 
the young shoots, about 3 inches long, taken off 
preferably with a heel, root readily in a gentle 
bottom-heat in spring, and soon make nice 
plants. When old, the tubers become very 
large, and throw too many shoots to form a nice 
specimen. When this occurs they may be 
divided, cutting them up into pieces, with three 
or four eyes each, and potting them separately ; 
time must, however, be allowed for the outs to 
become thoroughly healed before potting them, 
or they will decay. The present is an excellent 
time to do this. Other fine species for the 
purpose under consideration are B. metallica, of 
a taller habit than the li 
marked foliage of a deep 


the flowers are insignificant, this is an invaluable 
window plant; it succeeds best in a somewhat 
shady window. Another grand old inside 
window-plant is Begonia discolor, commonly 
known as the "Beefsteak” Begonia, probably 
from the deep-red veins on the under side of the 
leaves. When well grown this forms a very 
handsome object, with leaves a foot in length, 
and nearly as wide. It produces a quantity of 
soft pink flowers in the autumn, and dies down 
completely soon after the first frost. It is easily 
propagated by means of the bulblete, or bulbils, 
w'hich are plentifully formed in the axils of the 
loaves in autumn. When grown on outside 
window-sills, Begonias of all kinds should have 
the pots plunged in a box of Cocoa-nut-fibre. 
This keeps the roots constantly cool and moist, 
and does away with the necessity for such 
frequent waterings as would be otherwise 
required. B. C. R. 

7125.— Seedling Petunias in a room 
—They ought not to remain in a warm room, 
for although they do not at this time of v< 
mind a little artificial warmth the confined 
atmosphere of a living room will draw them up 
into a weakly condition. Put them in a cool 
apartment and they will come on more slowly, 
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ing them out in the cold to take their chance, the 
outdoor garden would in time become well 
stocked.—J. C., Byjfcet. 
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Pi.axth in Ora Rradkss' Gardens : Begonia WelUmiensis thrown 
in a window. Engraved for Oardbsivj I ll'htr atkd from a 
photograph sent by Mr. II. Wilkins, 33, Taff-street, Fcrnlea, 
near Pontypridd. 


but will gain in the strength and hardness that 
endows them with a maximum amount of bloom¬ 
ing power. If they are large enough to handle 
they may be put singly into small pots at once, 
in sandy, rather light, soil. They will then come 
along slowly, and will make nice bushy hardy 
little plants that may be shifted on for window 
decoration, and may be pat oat into the flower- 
garden at the proper time.—J. C. B. 

7130.—Hyacinths after flowering.— 
Hyacinths grown in pots or glasses are useful 
for planting in the open ground, for, although 
they will never again give each fine spikes, they 
will produce fairly good blooms that are found 
useful for cutting. The first thing to do is to 
take care that they do not get severely checked 
when taken out of the dwelling. When grown 
in glasses they must be laid in soil, and if in 
a frame so much the better till the weather gets 
warm. In any cose, do not let them get dry at 
the roots nor expose the foliage to frost or cold 
winds. In this way the bulbs will go to rest 
naturally, and can, when this takes place, be 
stored away. If they are planted in October 
about 4 inches deep in ground that has been 
deeply dug and well enriched, they will come 
up fairly strong the following season. A good 
plan with such bulbs is to sacrifice the bloom 
the first year, and this throws strength into the 
bulbs. If Hyacinths and other bulbs grown in 
pots were treated in this way, instead of turn¬ 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

MANAGEMENT OF~NEWLY-POTTED 
PLANTS. 

Ip amateurs and inexperienced people in garden¬ 
ing matters only knew how much young and 
tender plants are benefited by being placed in a 
shady place and away from currents of air, they 
would save themselves some vexation and disap¬ 
pointment if they were to devise some means of 
providing these conditions for any seedling or 
tender plants thst have recently been moved 
out of the soil in which they were growing. At 
no season of the year is such a provision more 
necessary than during the spring, when nearly 
everyone who has a garden has seedling or 
young cutting plants that require putting into 
other pots or pans to give them more room. 
Such plants after being moved require careful 
treatment for a few days. They cannot endure 
bright sunshine or to have cutting currents of air 
passing over them without injury. The leaves 
flag and the soil about the roots dries up more 
than is good for them, and not un- 
frequently losses occur. But this need 
not be the case if cultivators would but 
provide some temporary place for them, 
where they can be shaded and kept close 
for a day or two until they have began 
to form roots in the new soil. It is not 
every amateur who has a small frame or 
propagating case in his greenhouse in 
which he can place his newly potted 
plants for a few days, but nearly every¬ 
one can provide a box and a few squares 
of glass to place on the top of it, which 
will answer the same purpose. If there 
is no glass available a sheet of paper 
will do nearly as well. In every case the 
covering on the top Bhould be taken off 
at night when the house is closed, and 
put on again in the morning. About 
four days of such treatment will enable 
the plants to get sufficiently established 
to bear exposure to both sun and air. It 
depends, of course, upon the nature of the 
plants what amount of shade and shelter 
they require, but such subjects as seed¬ 
ling bedding plants, including Dahlias, 
Lobelias, Petunias, Ageratums, Stocks, 
and Asters, and tender annuals, should 
not be confined in such close quarters 
longer than the time I have stated. It 
is a common practice among inexperi¬ 
enced people, when dealing with older 
ami more established subjects, to place 
newly • potted plants close under the 
glass on an airy Blielf in the eve of 
the sun. Such a practice, I had almost 
said, is cruel ; at best it is not 
a commendable one. They would miss 
the move into larger pots mnch less 
if they were placed somewhere in the shade. 
If there is no better place let them be put under 
the stage; anywhere, in fact, is better than 
placing them in positions where the sun and air 
plays around them all the day. In every case 
when first dealing with tender seedling plants 
do not give them too much water—keep the soil 
moist and no more, buta sprinkle with the syringe 
to damp the leaves twice a-day in bright weather 
will do good._ J. C. C. 

Potting Ericas.—There are two seasons 
in which Heaths in general, but more especially 
the hard-wooded section, can tie potted—in 
spring, before the hot, dry weather sets in, and 
September. No time should now be lost in get¬ 
ting all the plants, both large and small, that 
require shifting moved into larger pots. See 
that the balls are well moistened before potting. In 
carry ing out the work ram the new soil sufficiently 
firm to make it as solid as the balls, without 
which the latter are sure to get too dry for the 
roots on account of the water passing off through 
the new material. The beat soil for Heaths is 

g ood fibrous brown peat with plenty of vegetable 
bre in it It should be of medium texture, 
neither too light nor too heavy — better the 
former than the latter. The heavy, hard black 
peat cn which the common Heather alone has 
grown, though sometimes recommended for 
Heaths, is the worst material that can be used 
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for them. Only a few of the moat hard-wooded, 
slowest-growing aorta, anoh as the aristata 
varieties, do well in close, hard peat. After 
potting keep the house or pit where the plants 
are stood comparatively close, giving less air, and 
that at the roof, than at ordinary times. Keep 
plenty of water thrown about where they stand, 
and when the weather is sunny put on a thin 
shade. Continue this for three or four weeks, 
and by then the roots will begin to move freely. 


THE ZANZIBAR BALSAM (IMPATIENS 
SULTANI). 

For those who can command a temperature oi 
not less than 60 degs., there is no more useful 
flowering plant that can be raised from seed, 
sown early in the month of February, than this 
one is. I advise that the stock should be raised 
from seed, because the seedlings make much the 
handsomest plants. Do what one will with 
cuttings, the plants are always longer on the leg; 
but seedlings branch out so freely that they will 
reach down to the rim of the pots, if, as soon 
as they are placed in 4 inoh pots, they are stood 
on others that are inverted, and they have 
plenty of room, so that light and air can circu¬ 
late about them. Good seed of this Balsam 
germinates freely; at the same time, the seed¬ 
lings require oareful treatment, especially in 
watering, or tney will be washed out of the soil. 
They also require plenty of light; a high tempera¬ 
ture is not necessary. A structure heated up to 
60 degs. will produce more satisfactory plants 
than one that is kept at a higher temperature. 
I like to sow the seeds about 2 inches apart, in 
some light, sandy soil, and to allow the plants to 
remain in the seed-pan until they are about 2 in. 
high. They can tnen be lifted and plaoed in 
single pots without risk of losing them. Pots 
3 inches in diameter are large enough at first, 
and as soon as they have filled these with roots 
they can be put into others 2 inches larger, 
which is the only shift they will require the 
first year, unless it is desired to grow them into 
large specimens, when they may have another 
move into other pots about the end of August. 
But, for all ordinary purposes of decoration, 

S lants in 5-inch pots are the most useful, and it 
i surprising what a number of rosy-red flowers 

S lants of this size will produce. The blossoms 
o not last long, but they succeed each other so 
quickly that the plants are always attractive. 
Those who can accommodate the plants with a 
low, span-roofed house will do better with them 
than if in a higher structure. To keep the foliage 
a good colour, it is desirable to have a thin 
Bhade on the glass; any fairly good soil will 
suit them if it is not too light. More care is 
required in supplying the roots with water than 
in any other part of the management, especially 
when the pots ure full of roots, as they then 
require a rather liberal allowance. For the 
late summer months this is one of the most 
attractive plants for the dwelling-house, pro¬ 
viding it gets plenty of light and air. 

_ J. C. C. 

Strap-shaped Saxifragre in pots.— 

Some fine specimens of the early-flowering 
Saxifrage ligulata are now flowering finely in 
my cold house, and have thrown up many bold 
spikes of flowers. The plants have been in pots 
for several years past, and have grown to a large 
size, and though it might be supposed the soil 
was exhausted, still the plants flower freely. 
But it has become necessary to divide and repot 
them, and this will be done directly the plants 
have gone out of bloom.—D. 

7223. — Propagating hard-wooded 

JaS&tuS. These are difficult to root, an d very 
few persons, except experienced propagators, do 
much good with them. I have had the greatest 
success towards the end of summer, when the 
young wood is getting a bit firm. Dibble the 
cuttings into pots half full of drainage, filled to 
within an inch of the top with peat and sand 
finishing off with a layer of sand on the top ’ 
water and leave to drain. Make a mark with 
the bell-glass, and inside the mark dibble in the 
cuttings half an inch or so apart. When the 
cuttings are planted water again to settle, and 
in half an hour put on the glass and stand the 
pots of cuttings in a cold frame placed on a coal- 
ash-bed on the north side of a wall. Wipe t L 1 
bell-glasses every morning, and keep the sa 
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*n the pots just moist, and in six weeks move 
the pots to a gentle hotbed till the cuttings are 
rooted.—E. H. 


TORENIA BAILLONI AND FOURNIER!. 
These Torenias are tender annuals of essy 
culture that can be grown by all who possess a 
greenhouse or a warm pit. It is certainly matter 
for surprise that these beautiful plants are not 
more generally grown by those who like to 
have their greenhouses bright with plants of 
their own raising. Both of the varieties are so 
distinct in the colour of their flowers and the 
habit of growth that they make an agreeable 
variety when associated with other plants, as 
they bloom for two or three months con¬ 
tinuously. The first-mentioned variety pro¬ 
duces yellow blossoms with a brown throat, and 
it is an exceeding attractive basket-plant. T. 
Fournteri has dark sky-blue flowers, with a 
yellowish centre, the form of the flowers being 
as striking as is their rioh colouring. Those who 
oan command a temperature of 60 degs. may 
sow the seed early in March, and the pLnts 
will be in blossom by the end of June, but 
where there is only a greenhouse available the 
beginning of April is soon enough to make a 
start. The seed should be sown tninly in a pan 
of sandy soil, and as soon as the plants are 
large enough three of them should be placed in 
a pot 5 inches in diameter. After being dis¬ 
turbed the plants will require to be shaded 
from the sun for a few days and to be placed 
where they do not get much air. After that 
they may be kept on the front bench of the 
greenhouse. They will not require larger pots 
and only moderate supplies of water. If the 
variety B&illoni is to occupy a basket the young 
seedlings may be put into it instead of into pots 
Any moderately rich soil will suit them, but if a 
mixture has to be prepared, peat and loam in 
equal parts is the best compost for them. 

_ J. C. C. 


7148 — Management of Palms —The 
browned appearance of the tips of the foliage 
mav be occasioned by want of water at the rootf, 
or by a too dry atmosphere, or most probably 
by both causes in combination. Palms may be 
kept a long time without change of soil, but 
they must get good attendance with the 
watering-pot, and ought to have a little 
manorial stimulant from time to time in the 
growing season. There is nothing better for 
them than clear soot-water. As the roots are 
coming over the edge of the pot I should repot 
it, using good loam, with a little peat and white 
sand. Chamterops exoelsa is a good Palm for a 
room, but, like all the family, it is batter for 
being screened from hot sun.—J. C. B. 


72l4.—Begonift faoh8ioid.ee.—Healthy young? out- 
tings will strike now in the hotbed, or in a warm house.— 


-This is one of the easiest of the genus to propagate. 

and outtings of it will produce roots freely if planted in a 
forcing house, and all the better for a little bottom he%t 
▲ little sandy peat in the petting soil is excellent.—J D.E. 

7237.—Uytisua fragrans.—The withering of the 
flowers is no doubt caused by the smoke from the flue 
entering the house.—J. 0. C. 

7220.—Manure for Camellias in pots.— Standees 
manure is m good as any. Soot-water is a good stimulant 
for Camellias.—E. H. 

- Probably the plant requires to be 

replanted in a larger pot. This is a muoh more 
satisfactory way of treating it than to add a 
stimulant by way of surface dressing. After a 
year or two the compost in which the Camellia 
was planted becomes closely oompaoted together 
and the drainage dogged. It is best in that 
oase to turn it out of its pot or tub. Carefully 
remove as much as possible of the exhausted soil 
without injuring the roots, and replant again 
in a larger pot, using a oompost of two parts good 
fibrous loam to one of fibrous peat; also some 
leaf-mould, a little sand, if necessary, pounded 
charcoal, and a 6 inch pot full of crushed bones 
to each barrow-load of the oompost. If it is 
determined merely to surface-dress the soil, 
remove 1 inch or 2 inohes from the surface, and 
replace it with a mixture of equal parts peat, 
loam, and decayed manure.—J. D. E. 

7227.—Treatment ot a Sparmannla Africans.— 
Prune the plant In shape after flowering. Repot after it 
breaks again into growth should tue plant require more 
root spaoe. When the young wood is getting a little 
Arm, plaoe it out-of-doors to ripen. This will be about the 
middle of July.—E. H. 


HOBBS. 


A disappointing- Bose.— Last year it 
will be remembered by the readers of Gardening 
that I gave a brief notice of a very successful 
example of a Marshal Niel Rose, growing in 
Mr. Wilfred Marshal’s garden, near Taunton. 
The plant was then carrying a wonderful lot of 
expanded flowers and flower-buds, and was in 
the most vigorous health, covering the rafters 
of a long span-roofed house on botn sides from 
one end to the other. On calling at the 
place a few days ago to see how the Rose was 
behaving this season, I was disappointed to find 
that canker had attacked some of the 
branches in different plaoes many feet away 
from the stem. The effeot of the canker is that 
the number of flowers is much less than usu al , 
and that they are much smaller and the growth 
is much weaker. In a word, the condition of 
the plant is so much weakened that a sudden 
collapse altogether cannot come as a surprise. 
In any case, its doom is sealed. It may live 
for a few years longer, but it is not likely that 
it will ever regain its usual vigour. I have seen 
many oases where this Rote sucoumbed to 
canker in a gradual manner, but I never before 
saw such a healthy plant so quiokly affected as 
the one in question.—J. C. C. 


7233 —Boeee for a greenhouse.—I should reoom- 
mead MtrSohkl Niel end 3 ifr ado.— E. H. 


— “ Rossy" osnnot do better then parohsse s good 
strong pleat of Merlohel Niel, end pleat It out In e border 
of good eolt. This is e gooi bloomer, end, owing to the 
•oeroity of Rotes of thet colour, ite flowers elweye s 
good prioe in the in&rket*.— Purer Fox Allin. 


-If there is muchspaoa to cover Marshal 

Niel is the most profitable Rose for your pur¬ 
pose. If there is a border of soil not more than 
2 feet from the glass you may plant Mar£ohal 
Niel on one side and Niphetos on tho other. 
These are two of the most valuable Roses grown 
for market work ; but you must understand that 
Niphetos is not nearly so good a olimbing Rose 
as the other kind here named.—J. C. C. 


7224.— Gardener ’d working hour®. — When a 
gardener tekes any pride in his work it is never done; 
especially where forcing is carried oe early in the 
season ; but In a general way for garden labourers, 10 hoars 
a-dty should constitute a day’s work, and there is no half- 
holiday on Saturdays.—E. H. 

-If the gardener is hired by the day, from about 

seven a.m. to elx p m. la a fall day e work, and from day¬ 
light to dusk in the winter months. Some work longer 
hours than others. If a man is found oonetant employ¬ 
ment, no stated hours oan be laid down. Hr muse do 
whet there is to be done, aid this no reaaona’jle man will 
objeot to do.—P brct Fox Allin. 

70S8 — Wiring Camellia flowers. —In 
the first place choose dowers that are only just 
fairly well developed. Those that have been 
fully expanded for several days are more likely 
to curl some of their petals in the operation of 
wiring. It requires very delicate handling to 
wire a Camellia bloom that has been open more 
than a couple of days. Cut the blooms with 
just enough stem to allow of grasping fairly 
between finger and thumb. The wire that is 
commonly used for this purpose is just large 
enough to have sufficient substanoe to allow of 
piercing the blooms easily, and at the Bame time 
sufficiently soft as to bend with but slight 
pressure. Cut the wire into lengths of abont 
6 inches, and bend them so that they form the 
segment of a circle. Grasp the flower firmly by 
the bit of stem, and, holding it in an inverted 
position, push the wire through the petals just 
above the base. In doing this hold the wire so 
that both ends point downwards, as then it will 
come out on the opposite aide at the desire 1 
plaoe. Gently bend down both ends of the wire 
and bring them close to the stem. Then insert 
another wire in the same way to orose the first 
one, and the operation is complete.—J. C B. 

7183.—A tenant’s fixture. —It is very 
probable that “ Busy ’s ” landlord would raise an 
objection to his moving the structure at the end 
of hie tenancy if he builds as he proposes. I, 
therefore, advise him to come to a clear under¬ 
standing on the point before he attempts to 
build. I have no doubt the landlord will be 
perfectly willing for “Bury” to remove the 
etruoture whenever he pleases, provided he 
makes good all damage done, but this consent 
should be given in writing.— Falconbridge. 

Our roadsrt wiU Unity rsmsmbor that ws or* atui to 
reo&ioe /or enjraoing any oujge&tim or boaut&ul pho'o- 
graokt o/plantt or yardm totmt, upooMty of garSsnt qf 
a pioturotyue ekaraatmr. 
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ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA WARSCEWICZL 
In answer to several enquiries as to thisCattleya, 
I may say In it we certainly have the grandest 
species of the whole genus. It would appear to 
have been discovered by the grand old traveller 
whose name it bears some forty years ago, but 
through a series of mishaps and misfortunes, 
which nowadays could scarcely happen, it would 
not appear to have been introduced to cultivation 
until some eighteen or nineteen years back, 
having been sent home by M. Roezl, so well 
known for his explorations and travels in South 
America and Mexioo. It haa been a rare plant 
in gardens ; but at the present moment I think 
I may safely introduce it to the pngea of 
Gardening as an amateur’s plant, as far as the 
price is concerned, but, of course, it can only be 
grown by those possessing a Cattleya house or a 
warm stove, and it also requires to be grown 
fully exposed to the sun’s influence, or otherwise 
flowers must not be looked for; even in its 


number of flowers which are borne npon a 
single soape. The usual colour of the sepals 
and petals is a soft rosy-mauve. The lip is very 
large, beautifully frilled, and lobed on the outer 
edge; the portion which is rolled over the 
column is similar in colour to the petals, whilst 
the spreading middle lobe is of the richest 
crimson-purple, the basal part Btreaked with 
reddish-purple, and bearing on each side a large 
eye-like spot of rich golden-yellow. It is indeed 
a magnificent flower—one that would make one 
dance with delight. Amateurs must, however, 
be careful, if they flower this species, not to 
allow the blooms to remain on the plant too long 
a time ; they must bear in mind the enormous 
amount of exhaustion a few of suoh large 
flowers will bring upon a growth, as the 
flowers may be cut and placed in the tubes to 
which I took occasion to draw your attention a 
short time ago, and in this state they will last 
as long almost as if they were still upon the 
plant. There are one or two recorded varieties 
of this kind, of which imperialis and Sanderiana 
are the best; and, indeed, I think the last- 


Oattleya Warscewiczi. 


wild Btate I am informed that plants of this 
kind which grow in the shade seldom have 
flowers. 

This plant, which is more commonly called 
C. gigas than Warscewiczi, varies but little, 
but there are some forms which flower more 
freely than others, although I have no standard 
to go by in selecting them. A gentleman living 
in Kent, who grows this species exceedingly 
well, and considers himself a judge in this 
matter, says he can select the free-flowering 
varieties; but I think the flowering is induced 
by the sunny system under which they are grown 
by him, so that I wish it to be perfectly under¬ 
stood by my readers that it is useless to 
attempt the culture of C. gigas unless you grow 
it full in the sun. I have told you before about 
potting and basketing C&ttleyas, and therefore 
need not repeat it here ; but of the two systems 
I like basketing for this plant the best. The 
aspect of the flowers can be gathered from the 
accompanying cut, but not so the size or the 
colour. Well, I may tell you the flowers vary 
from 7 inches to 9 inches across the petals, 
which, I think, may be called remarkble, espe¬ 
cially when taken into criisftleration with the 
Digitized by 


named form may be called a free-blooming C. 
gigas. It comes from the Province of Medellin, 
in the United States of Colombo. 

Matt. Bramble. 


7146. — A substitute for Tobacco 
fumigation. —I see “A. M. M.” wants a 
substitute for Tobacco fumigation, so as to 
avoid the offensive fumes entering the dwelling 
house from the conservatory. I have found 
vaporising Tobacco-water does away with this 
nuisance almost entirely, besides completely 
extirpating green-fly, thripe, &c. I will briefly 
describe the mwlwt optraiuii. For a house about 
15 feet long by 10 feet wide take £ lb. of 
strongest shag Tobacco, place it in an iron pan, 
pour upon it half a gallon of boiling water. 
When cool enough squeeze the Tobacco tho¬ 
roughly and then throw it away. Place the pan 
on the top of a small lamp (I use one of the 
kerosene lamps sold to boil a kettle on), and let 
the contents steam away. There is compare- 
tively but little smell, and the most delicate 
growth, even young fronds of Maiden-hair, is 
quite uninjured. After doing this once or twioe, 


at intervals of about a week, it beoomes a 
matter of difficulty to find a green-fly at all, and 
a repetition is only required at long intervals. 
All the foliage tastes bitter if the tongue is 
applied to a leaf. Should plants in a frame 
become affected, a pint of Tobacco-water made 
the same strength may be vaporised in it over a 
bit of candle.— Southdown, . 


FRUIT. 

7217.—Making a Strawberry-bed-— 
The best time to make a new Strawberry-bed is 
the end of J uly, or as soon as strong young runners 
can be obtained. Select them on the old plants 
as soon as they can be had, and peg them into 
mounds of rich soil, cutting away all weakly, 
useless runners at the same time. Transplant 
to beds as soon as well rooted, pressing the 
plants well into the ground. The second best 
season to plant is now, the ground having been 
thoroughly cultivated and manured during 
winter. Plant when the surface is dry, and if 
the soil is at all loose give it a good treading 
before planting, for Strawberries like a firm 
root-run. Good plants may be purchased 
cheaply now from any of the large growers who 
make a speciality of Strawberries ; and it is 
better to pay the few shillings the plants would 
cost than plant weakly things from a worn-out 
stock. The distance between the plants should 
bear some proportions to the growth of the 
plants ; about 18 inches will suit the Bmall- 
foliaged kinds, but those of [robust habit, such 
as President and Sir J. Paxton, should have at 
least 2 feet. But soil varies so much in charac¬ 
ter, and this has so much influence upon the 
growth of Strawberries, that it is not safe to draw 
a hard and fast line. On good land no Straw¬ 
berry plant, except such small-foliaged kinds as 
the Black Prince, should have less space than 2 
feet each way. If the spring should be dry, the 
plants will require watering. Sometimes a 
mulch of manure is placed between the rows; 
but if the land has been well prepared this is 
hardly necessary, as it prevents the plants 
benefiting from a frequently-stirred surface. I 
always think the plants appear larger every time 
the hoe is used to stir the soil, and the work 
cannot be repeated too often.—E. H. 

- If anything in gardening is worth doing 

well it is undoubtedly the preparation of a bed 
for Strawberries. Deep, moderately clayey 
loam, is the beat for this fruit to admit of its 
developing its full size and quality ; but even in 
this favourable soil some preparation is neces¬ 
sary. The Strawberry always succeeds best in 
a hot season, but as a hot season is usually a dry 
one, the plants would suffer from lack of moist¬ 
ure at the roots, unless they had a chance to 
work deeply into the ground. The right thing 
to do now would be to trench the ground, say, 
2 feet deep, or 6 inches lees if the subsoil is stiff 
olay. Place a layer of good farmyard manure 
in the bottom of the trench, and another good 
layer about 6 inches or 8 inches below the sur¬ 
face. This can easily be done during the opera¬ 
tion of trenching. The bottom of the trenches 
ought also be stirred up to the depth of 6 inches 
more. This deep stirring up of the soil causes 
the mass of roots to penetrate deeply into it. 
A crop of any kind of vegetables may be taken 
off the ground if they can be cleared off by the 
end of July, but it would be much better not to 
orop it at all, merely forking the surface over 
two or three times during the summer. The 
Strawberry plants ought to be planted out not 
later than the second week in August, and if 
good plants are prepared in small pots, an 
abundant crop of the very finest fruit would bo 
obtained the following season. I know this is 
sofromyearBof practical experience. Ihad charge 
of a garden, the soil of which was light, over dry 
gravel—a most unsuitable medium for the roots 
of Strawberry plants, but I obtained abundant 
crops by planting fresh beds annually. The 

S lants were set out, the crop gathered, the bed 
eatroyed, and a new bed planted within the 
twelve months.—J. D. E. 

7239.—Manure-water for and syring¬ 
ing Vines- —An occasional watering of soap¬ 
suds would do the Vines good, but soft-soapy 
water ought not to be used, as it is injurious. I 
find the best way to give Vines manure-water is 
to sprinkle some guano over the surface of the 
frond before applying the water. The first 
application of water will carry the guano out of 
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sight. Diluted drainings from a dung-hill would 
alto be excellent for producing good Grapes. 
The manure-water or the sprinklings with guano 
might be applied three or four times during the 
season. The best Grape-growers, either for 
market or those who have charge of private 
gardens, never syringe the Vines after they have 
started to grow. Slx year-old Vines ought now 
to be at their best.—J. D. B. 


PERNS. 

FLOWERING PERNS (ANEMIAS). 

My readers appear to indulge in the Fern fancy 
to a great extent. With this I am very pleased ; 
it holds out a prospect that I may again see the 
large and beautiful family become as popular as 
it was about 30 years ago, at which time we 
were told it was to be maintained, as the era of 
good taste in gardening matters had set in and 
would not again be lost. Fgy some years, 
however, these beautiful plants have been at a 


other kinds, which have yielded to my 
endeavours. As before remarked, they can be 
easily grown, provided they are thoroughly 
drained, and the soil should be a mixture of 
about two parts peat, one part good light loam, 
and a little sharp sand. Water freely during 
summer, less profusely in winter, and do not 
let them be affected with scale. Some kinds, 
being hardier than others, can be grown in a 
Wardian case in the sitting-room, and I was 
charmed a few weeks since to find a lady friend 
with two large Wardian oases crowded with 
numerous beautiful Ferns, some of which, I 
thought, had long ceased to exist in this country, 
thus showing how much the young lady readers 
of Gardening have lost by not decorating their 
windows with Fern cases. 

A. tomentosa, of which we here give an illus 
tration, conveys a good idea of the whole of the 
kinds; some of them, however, have the sterile 
fronds more finely divided, and also have the 
fertile segments considerably larger. It rises 
to the height of a foot or 18 inches; the barren 
frond is rich green, more or less furnished with 



▲ flowering Tern (Anemia tomentosa). 


discount, and very few kinds comparatively are 
now grown; but I do not find anything brought 
in to supersede them or to take their place, 
and so, as the Editor calls upon me, I willingly 
send him a few lines upon some of my favourites; 
and now he asks for Anemias, having been 
spurred to this by calls from his readers. 
Anemias may be called flowering Ferns 
because the lower pair of pinna are converted 
into spikes which are wholly made up with 
bunches of sori separately from the leafy 
portion of the frond and in the shape of a branch 
of flowers upon a blooming plant, and this habit 
renders them very attractive and beautiful. 
They are plants which for the most part 
require stove-heat, being natives of warm 
countries, and in the present condition of the 
Fern trade they cannot be reckoned amongst the 
cheapest of cheap Ferns. All these plants are of 
easy culture; but although they apparently seed 
so freely, I cannot remember to have been very 
successful in obtaining young plants from spores 
with any degree of certainty or in any quantity. 
This, however, may have been my misfortune ; 
it certainly was through, no fault of mine, as I 
have tried to do so with as much zeal as with 


ferruglneous hairs. These, however, are evan¬ 
escent and fall off; the fertile segments are 
green in the young state, changing to bright- 
brown as they ripen, and this is the case with 
all the kinds named here. It oomes from the 
West India Islands, Peru, and Mexioo. 

A. adiantifolia is a native of the West Indies, 
but is more hardy than the last named kind, 
and it succeeds better than any other in a Ward’s 
oase. It differs somewhat from the majority of 
the speoies in having a creeping stem instead of 
an erect convex. The barren fronds are large 
and spreading, finely divided, and a deep green, 
the fertile ones being large and standing well 
above the foliage. 

A. Phyllitidis Is the tallest growing kind I 
shall name, and also a plant of robust and hardy 
constitution. The barren fronds are simply 

S innate, the segments being plain and un- 
ivided, and very bright green; the fertile seg¬ 
ments are tall and massive. It forms a beautiful 
ornament for a stove or Wardian oase. . This 
species is placed by some Fern authorities in 
another genus called Anemidictyon, and, I 
think, rightly, as its veins are all distinctly 
netted, whilst in the true Anemias the veins 


are straight and free. It is a common plant in 
Mexioo, Peru, and Brazil. 

A. hirsuta, a pretty small growing kind from 
Brazil, Ac. The barren frona is pinnate, hairy 
on both surfaces, the stem also deaeely clothed, 
and the fertile segments are short. Native of 
Brazil. 

A. mandioccana.— This Is a pretty plant, 
with fronds a foot or more high, the barren 
portion being simply pinnate, the primal closely 
set, and the stem clothed with red hairs. The 
fertile segments are dense and ample. It oomes 
from Brazil, and requires a warm stove. 

A. fra x ini folia. —This is another of the 
netted veined species, and by some considered 
a variety only of Phyllitidis. This is a strong 
constitution kind, and it thrives well in the 
Wardian case. It is robust in growth, the 
sterile frond pinnate, the segments very obtuse, 
and the fertile ones are very dense. It is a 
beautiful plant from Brazil. 

A. aurita. —This pretty plant is extremely 
rare, and is well deserving the attention of ail 
growers of Ferns. It belongs to another genius 
called Coptophyllum, which differs in producing 
its fertile fronds direct from the base entirely 
distinct from the sterile one. The sterile frond 
varies from 3 inches to 10 inches in length; the 
lower portion of the frond bipiunate, the 
segments being rounded, thick, and oariaoeous 
la texture, and intense deep-green; the fertile 
frond 3 inches to 1 foot high, similar to the other 
kinds. It comes from Jamaica. 

A. radicans is another very rare kind from 
Brazil. It produces fronds a loot long. These 
are once divided, only (pinnate) the segments 
being very regular and deep-green, it produces 
a short stolon from the apex of the frond, and 
forms another plant; the fertile segments are 
similar to the other kinds, the stem and under 
side of the pinnae clothed with short red hairs. 

A. collina. —This is a bold-growing and a 
pretty plant, which years ago was oommonly to 
be found in collections. The fronds are a foot 
or more in height, and once divided; the stem 
olothed throughout with long ferruglneous hairs ; 
the segments are rather lax, large, and obtuse, 
a lively green; the fertile segments a foot or 
more high and dense. It will thrive well in a 
Ward's oase, and forms a handsome specimen 
in the stone. Native of Brazil. There are 
several other handsome kinds, but the foregoing 
list comprises all the best and most useful of the 

J. Jarvis. 


BULBS FOB OORRB6PONDHNT8. 


gAapssnrs free qf charge If correspondents fdUm ths rales 
hare laid down for their guidance. AU eo mmunio t rtio n a 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one tide of the paver only, and addreeeed to the Editob of 
OABDBsnre, 57, Southampton • etreet , Cooent - garden, 
London. Letters on businem should be sent to the Pus- 
ushss. The name and address of the sender are req ui red 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be need in 
the pager. When more than one query ie sent, eaoh should 
be on a separate piece of paper, unanswered quarica 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that , so Qabdbmum has to to sent to press soma time in 
a d os m ee of date, they oasmot a lwa ys be replied to in tha 
issue im me diat ely f(Mowing the receipt of their eommtmi 


Answers fwMoA with the emoeption of such as s o nn e t 
well be daesited, will be found in their liferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title plae e d 
against the query replied to, end our readers will greatly 
shies ue by adorning, to for as their knowledge sad c h e er 
rations permit, the correspondents who seek assi st a n c e . 
Conditions, soils, and meant vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the came question may often be eery mooful. 


Digitized b 1 
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refer t _ 

number in which they app ea re d . 

7174.—Ferns for a sunless greenhouse.—Wbas 
Form can I grow in a oool greenhouse that ia too sunless 
and damp lor flowers?—N. H. 

7276.—Ivy leaves.—Will aomoono kindly tell me the 

at way no dispose of Ivy leaven. Are they dangerous to 
pig* if thrown into a manure pit ?—E. J. Chambkes. 

7276. —Pelargoniums from seed.— Will someone 
please to give me directions as to ths best way of raisin* 
Pelargoniums from seed in a greenhouse ?—8. J. Q. 

7277. —Trimming Ivy on walls.— Will someone 
kindly tell me when is the best time for this process, and 
whether It should be done more than onoe a-year ?— Baas. 

7278. —Peat-Moss litter for a hotbed.— Can any¬ 
one kindly tell me whether peat-moes litter manure will 
answer for a hotbed ? 1 am now using it Instead of straw 
in my stables.—L. A. L. 

7270.—Treatment of small Auriculae.— I trans¬ 
planted some very small Auriculas in ths autumn—eight 
or nine in a pot—thinking they would not flower this 
I spring, as they were town late ; bnt a lot of them are 
I showing for bloom. Will it hurt to shift them Into separate 
1 pots now ?—A F. 
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^ ?280.—Treatment of Melon*.—I •hall be glad to 
know bow to manege Melon plant*—when they ought to 
be blnohed back, Ac., and the temperature at whioh they 
should be kept ?—M. E. B. 

7881 —Clematises from seed. — Will someone 
pleaee Inform me if Clematis seed sown now will produoe 
plants to bloom this aesaon, or if not, when I may expect 
them to flower ?—Gatihousr. 

7282 -Sparrows in a kitchen garden.— My 
kitohen garden is dose to a corn stack yard and Is in¬ 
fested with sparrows. Will someone kindly inform me 
how I oan get rid of them ?—Y. Z. 

7283. —Fungoid growth on a lawn.— Patohes of a 
■mall black fungoid growth have spread all over portions 
of the lawn In my garden. Oan aoyone kindly tell me the 
beet treatment to get rid of it ?— L. M. 

7284. — Marguerite flower-bu.de dying oft — 
Will someone kindly tell me the probable reason that the 
flower-bads on my Marguerites die off almost as soon as 
formed? This has been going on since last autumn.— 
L. 0. 

7285. —Christmas Roeee from seed.— Are Christ¬ 
mas Roses easy to raise lrom seed in a greenhouse ? If so, 
will someone please to give me Instructions how to pro- 
oeed, as to soli, sowing, position in greenhouse, Ao. ?— 
8. J. E. 

7286. —Treatment of Orange-treee.— Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me what partioular treatment these 
require to perfeot fruit, and the beet temperature to suit 
them, and any other information as to growing them ?— 
F. W. N. 

7287. —Treatment of Palms and Arallas in a 
room.— Will someone kindly give me a little advioe as to 
the cultivation of Palms and Araliaa, in the dwelling- 
house, also full direotions aa to treatment in health and 


7301.—Treatment of Oyperus alteralfolius.— 
Mv plant of Cypenis altemifollus growing in a sitting-room 
without gas began to turn yellow last spring, first the 
young shoots and then the older ones, until it all died 
down. It oame up again in the late autumn, and has been 
vigorous until now, when the young shoots again show 
signs of decay. The prooess cannot be natural, as the 
young shoots die away. Can anyone kindly advise me as 
to treatment?—F. A. 8. 

7802.- Ivy and Hops on a north wall.— Will some 
reader of Gardening kindly inform me if Ivy and Hops 
would grow together on the wall of a house facing north ? 
A Pyrus Japonic* did well and flowered well for years, but 
has recently died from old age. I thought Hops oould be 
trained on the wires onoe used for this tree, and Ivy would 
cling to the wall and look green in the winter when the 
Hops die down. Can anyone kindly advise anything more 
suitable ?—Axatrur. 

7303. — Arranging a conservatory.— I am about 
to erect a lean to conservatory, 10 feet wide by about 26 feet 
to 30 feet long, and am anxious to make it a useful and 
artistic annexe to the drawing-room from whioh it will be 
entered. I eh til be muoh obliged by suggestions from 
anyone as to the best mode of arranging the floor aod 
borders in a natural way, and so ae to produee the best 
effect ? Alto as to where the hot-water pipes shoald be 
plaoed ?— South London. 

7304. —Destroying 1 wireworm.— Two years ago I 
broke np part of a Gram field for a flower border. Id is 
now infested with the wireworm to suoh an extent that 
last year's Dahlias and Zinnias were partly destroyed. The 
soil is very light. Aspect, south, and hot. A large Grass 
field is in the immediate vicinity out of whioh the wire- 
worms seem to oome. There are Laurels and a young 
Quick hedge at the baok of the border. How shall I deal 
with this pest ?—C. E. W. 


disease?—J. M. 

7288 —Daffodils not flowering. — Can anyone 
kindly give me a reason for Daffodils not fliwering ? Mine 
have partially failed this season all through the garden, 
but espeoially in the orchard. Do they want moving 
sometimes, or manuring?—N. H. 

7289. — Erynglum ccBleetlnum.— I am anxious to 
have a good show of the above this season. Will someone 
kindly instruct me as to heat, if required, for ratting from 
seed, and the after management? My garden is well 
sheltered and good soil.— Gippo, Ross. 

7290. — Raising and treatment of various 
plants from seed.— Will someone please to tell me how 
to raise from seed and manage the following plants—vis., 
Romneys Ooulteri, Papaver braoteata pneoox, Helenlum 
pumilum, and Soabioea oauoatioa?- Ajax. 

7291. —Planting Anemones.— I have had some 
tubers of the pink Anemone sent me from Nioe and should 
be glad to know whether it will be best to put them into 
the ground at onoe, or wait till the autumn, and what 
position will suit them best?— South Dsvox. 

7292. — Roses turning brown.— Would a rather 
generous daubing of hot-water pipes with sulphur have 
the effect of making Roses just about to open flower turn 
brown ? My pipes were so treated for preventing mildew, 
and the Roses suffered in the way stated.—Gao vs. 


7293. —Seedling Peach-treee.— k friend has got 
one or two very floe trees from Peaoh kernels he planted. 
He wants to know if they will ever flower or bear fruit? 
The odd gardener he employs tells him they will not do so. 
What would be the best course to adopt to induoe speedy 
fruit-bearing ?—Salp. 

7294. —Buying Rosea.—Would “ L. C. G.,” or some¬ 
one else, kindly inform me if I may buy now, or in a week’s 
time, Hybrid Perpetual* and Teas on their own roots, but 
not in pots, as advertised in this paper, with any chance 
of succeeding ? ! have frames, and greenhouse and hot¬ 
house temperatures at oommand.—Gaovs. 

7295. —Window plants.—I have a window on my 
Staircase with a fairly broad ledge. The window faoes 
north and overlooks the zinc roof of an outhouse whioh I 
wish to oonoeal. What plants—flowering or otherwise— 
would answer the purpose best, growing, exclusive of pots, 
say 1 to 2 feet high, and what treatment should they 
receive ? District, near Hawick ?—8. P. 

7296. — Raising and treatment of Primula 
Slenoldl.— 1 should be much obliged if someone would 
give me hints as to the raising and subsequent treatment 
of Primnla 8ieboldi from seed ? Is it slow in germinating, 
and does the soil in the seed pens require to be kept 
steadily moist, as in the case of Primrose and Polyanthus 
seeds ? Any hints will be valuable ? -Ajax. 

7297. —Cheap flne-follaged plants for show.— 
My little greenhouse is now overstocked with flowering 
plants, ana as I exhibit a table of plants at our looal show, I 
should like to know what cheap plants I oould gro w outside in 
small pots as foliage plants to mix among the flowering 
ones ? Are any annuals suitable, and what Ferns are most 
suitable, and of quick and easy growth ?—AMATSua. 

7298. —Treatment of a Palm In a window.— I 
have a Palm (Phoenix reolinata) In a window of my dwell¬ 
ing house, whioh i am afraid is not doing well. The new 
leaves from the root are ooming up quite yellow on the 
inner tide; but otherwise the plant is green. It does 
not require repotting. Will someone kindly give me some 
hints as to its management ? I should not like to lose it. 
-J. M. 


7299. —Treatment of Vines.— In a reoent answer to 
this query in Gardening, 11 J. D. E.” says : “ Nearly all 
good Grape growers do not syringe their Vines.” I should 
be obliged to “ J. D. E.,” or anyone else, if they would 
give me a few hints as to how they then manage to keep 
away insects where lire-heat ia used ? Also, what is the 
cause of rust that ws sometimes see on the berries?— 
W. J. T. 

7300. —Treatment of Azalea mollis.—I should be 
glad to have some information respecting Azalea mollis, 
and their treatment as to their pruning, Ac. ? I have 
several plants whioh look very healthy, buc have soaroely 
any blossoms on them. They were out-of-doors in the 
summer, and have been well watered and taken oare of 
tinoe they were put In the greenhouse, and have had soot- 
water onoe a-week, and have grown well, but produoe 
ittle bloom.—E. T. L. 
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7305. — Carnations from seed.— Two years ago I 
planted out these in a south Dorder in my walled garden 
in ground fairly prepared, but not (as 1 thought) too rioh; 
but the growth of flowering stems last year was very great, 
both as regards height and quantity. I out down the 
stems when they seemed dying away last autumn, but now 
there are not five per oenft. alive, as they all seemed to go to 
stem only. Can any of your readers kindly give me a nint 
as to my probable failure ?—Hawkdun. 

7306. —Pig-tree dropping Its fruit.—A Fig-tree 
in my garden grown in an unheated house fruited fairly 
well last season. The oold house was taken down last 
summer, and a vinery heated with hot-water pipes put up 
in its plaoe. The Fig-tree being on the baok wall was not 
disturbed farther than the exposure for two weeks while 
the new house was building. The tree was well set with 
fruit in the early spring; but they are now dropping off 
when they attain the size of Gooseberries. What is wrong, 
and what should 1 do ?—P. P. G. 

73)7.— Management of an Oleander. —I have an 
Oleander in height about 5 feet 8 inohes, oiroumferenoe 
around base 5 inohes. It Is In a 10-lnch pot (has been there 
several years). It is kept in a room where there is a fire 
about onoe a-week and facing south-west, li appears 
healthy, but the leaves are rather sparse, aod it did not 
blossom at all last year. 3hould it be repotted, and when ? 
If so, what kind of mould should be used ? Any further 
particulars I should be glad to reoeive. I am told it 
blossomed profusely before I had it.— G. P. C. 

7308. -An allotment question.—! am a working 
man. I rent aa allotment, and the adjoining landlord has 
got a hedge beside the allotment, with some very large 
Elm-tree# in it overhanging the allotment ground. Some 
of the branches hang over as muoh from 16 to 20 feet, and 
they are doing a great deal of damage to the gardens. 
Is thsre any olause in the Allotment Holders’ Act to oompel 
an adjoining landlord to trim or lop suoh tress? If so, 

I shall be glad if someone would give me a little Informa¬ 
tion as to the Act, as I am in a fix what to do in the 
matter?—Q uirt. 

7309. — Climbers, Ferns, and Orchids for a 
greenhouse.— I have recently made a small addition to 
tne south end of my greenhouse, whioh faces east. It 
is 6 feet long, 9 feet wide, 9 feet high at the back, and 
6 feet at the front, entered through the greenhouse, but 
separated from it by a glazed partition. The end wall is 
briok, but glased from tne level of the eaves to the baok. 

II will be heated up to between 60 degs. and 60 degs., and 
the pipes are carried along the front, and about a loot 
from the end wall, against which is a border. I wish to 
grow Ferns principally, forming the back into a Fern wall, 
and also a few Orchids, if practicable. I shoald be glad to 
know what would be the best olimbers for the end wall and 
roof, and the moat suitable kinds of Ferns and Orohids ? 
Would “ M. B.” kindly assist me ?—Norfolk. 

7310 —Anthracite V. coke.— Referring to the in¬ 
teresting correspondence reoentiy in Gardsninq, Anthra¬ 
cite v. Coke,” for greenhouse use, I should be glad if 
“ Gardenia of Brixton ” would oblige with following parti¬ 
culars : Size, Aa, of greenhouse, kind and size of boiler, 
and quantity of piping, and how distributed ? What time 
last year he commenced fires, and whether continuous to 
the present time? The average temperature kepi up, and 
If, as he says, he stoked onoe only in the 24 hours ? 
Whether temperature dropped considerably, or whether it 
was uniformly maintained the whole time ? In the abeenoe 
of a bore particulars one oannot make comparisons of any 
value. Although I find that my neighbours—all things 
tqoal as to size of greenhouse and heat maintained—burn 
more fuel than I do, and, therefore, their hobby beoomes 
more expensive; yet I attribute this partly to the kind of 
boiler used and partly to the stoking. At present I am, 
therefore, in favour of—Coxa. 

7811.—A plague of slugs. — Having read with 
Interest a new method of destroying slags in Gardening, 
March 16th, page 80, as in above answer to former queries 
I should be muoh obliged if “A. J. Butler” would kindly 
tell me how he keeps the water In his ornamental pond 
6 inohes deep and 2 feet in length ? My garden is suoh 
as that as he describes his to be — damp and shady, 
with heavy clay soil, and abounding with slugs of every 
else and colour. One night, between the hours of 8 o’clock 
p.m. and 10 o’olook p.m., I killed 1,978 slugs, oatohlng 
them while devouring the bran I had placed in little 
heaps about the beds and borders to attract them some 
hours previously. I have been using lime quite hot, dost- j 


log it over everything; but still the dugs remain. I am 
very anxious to try this “ pond and frog ’ remedy, and feel 
sore the latter will help to demolish the enemy. Any 
hints as to making the pond and keeping the water In ft 
will be greatly appreciated by—K ing Arthur. 


To the following queries brief editorial repliee 
are give* ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to ofer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

7812 — Books on Orchids (Enquirer).— The best 
illustrated book I know of on Orohids and Orohid culture is 
" The Orohid Album,” published monthly, and for Orohid 
culture alone, “Orohids for Amateurs," and “The Orohid 
Grower’s Manual.”—M. B. 

7818.—Sowing Carrots (L. O. ffj.—Carrots of the 
Short Horn selection are the best for early work. Sow at 
onoe on a sheltered border, and at the end of the month 
sow James’ Intermediate for main crop. Light deep soli, 
not too rioh in manors, is the best for Carrots. 

7814. — Insects on a hedgehog (W. Smith).— Your 
neighbour’s hedgehog is infested with tioks (ixodes erlnac- 
oum). whioh also attacks dogs and sheep. They should be 
picked off the hedgehog, for they must cause it muoh 
inconvenience, and may get on to dogs.—G. S. S. 

7815. —Ferns growing up with Orchids (An 
Old Subscriber).— Ferns should not be allowed to grow up 
and smother the Orohids. 8mall Ferns will not Injure the 
plants, unless they get thrlpy, whioh they will be apt to do, 
as British Ferns soon become so affected when grown in 
heat.—M. B. 

7316—Lilacs not flowering (A. B. B.).— The 
Lilaos do not make wood strong enough to flower. Cut 
them down and enoourage a good strong growth to break 
away, and there will then be plenty of flowers. It the 
outting down If thought to be too drastio a remedy, prune 
well baok, weeding out a branch entirely here and there. 

7817. — Treatment of Maiden-hair Fern 
(O. J. B J.—An ordinary greenhouse will suit the common 
kalden.hsir Fern, Adianbum ouneatum; but in suoh a 
house it should not be watered overhead In the winter. 
If you put It into a stove it will oontinue to grow during 
the winter, and may be watered overhead at any time.— 
J. J. 

7818. —Treatment of Orohids (J. T., Cardiff).— 
I oannot advise you upon zuoh a weak description. Let 
me have more detail* What is the state of your house in 
the winter ? I will keep your letter and watt the second. 
I do not recognise jour flower by the sketch. You have 
apparently forgotten to pat on the top sepal. I think it 
may be Bophronltis. Tell me something about the plant. 
Shall be glad to help you as far as I am able.—M. B. 

7319. —Dwarf or French Beans (Amateur).— 
Theee require a warm border. For the first crop the end 
of this month is soon enough to sow, and a few green 
branches should be plaoed by the rides of the rows at 
night. Osborn's Proliflo and similar very dwarf sorts may 
be 2| feet apart row from row, and for the Canadian 
Wonder and large sorts, 8 feet or 4 feet apart between the 
rows is not too muoh. Rioh, deeply cultivated toll is 
essential to long oontinuanoe of bearing. 

7320. —Ferns for a Wardian case (R. W. W.).— 
These may be obtained from plenty of the growers adver¬ 
tising in our pages, and, of course, the neater the man is 
to you the less outlay you will require for oarrlage. The 
following will thrive well and he pleaelng: Adflantum 
affine, A, oaneatum, Anemia Phyllllldis, Asplenlum bulbl- 
ferutn, A. laoeratum, Bleohnum oooldentale, Davallla 
Marled, Doodla lunulata, Hymenophyllum demissum, 
Hvpolepis distant, Lltobroohia vespertilionis, Polystiohum 
triangulum, Pteris Mayi.—J. J. 

7321. —Grabs in a garden (Lakes).— I must apolo¬ 
gise for the delay in answering your letter; but as the 
grubs were not koown to me, I nave been sending them to 
various persons who are authorities in those matters, but 
hitherto oannot learn what they are. I believe they are 
the gr lb of a beetle. They certainly are not wireworms, 
nor never will be. I do not think soot would kill 
them, but oorrodve sublimate might. I should be glad If 
you would forward me seme more speoimene packed lu 
damp Moss, and I will make further investigations.— 
G. S. S. 

7322 —Insects lnl tiring Ferns (Long, Bedford).— 
The insect injuring your Ferns is the Blaok Vine Weevil 
(Otiorhynohus suloatus), a sad pest in greenhouses. Not 
only does this beetle ruin the foliage of various kinds of 
plants, but Its grubs live on the roots of Primulas, Cycla¬ 
mens, Strawberries, Ac., and do an immense amount of 
misohlef. You oannot do better than March lor the 
weevils at night. Take a bright light into the house and 
shake the Ferns over a white sheet. The weevils bids so 
ounningly during the daytime that they are very difficult 
to find.—G. 8. S. 

7823. — Treatment of Oattleyas (C. J. FJ—Your 
flowers are both Oattleyas and very good forms. 1. O. 
Triaon, an exoellent variety, in as nearly as possible what 
may be styled the typiori condition of this extremely 
variable plant. If it ha* started into growth keep it going 
well. The stronger it grows the better your flowers will be 
next season. 2. C. Harrisoni®. This will do under the 
same oonditione as the last, but if It grows strongly It will 
produoe flowers about August and Sepcembar ; and this is 
a special advantage to tne amateur. Am glad you have 
found my advios useful.—M. B. 

7824. — New Zealand Reed (Arundo oonsploua) 
(B C. D ).—This handsome Gram produces Its blossom- 
spike earlier than the Pampas, and It Is deoidedly more 
elegant in its habit, the silky white tufts bending like 
ostrioh plumes at the end of their slender stalks. It Is, 
however, not so free In some rolls and climates: but It 
seems to do beautifully in the western aod southern 
oountles. A sheltered corner suits it best, where it is 
protected from rough winds, and relieved against a baok 
ground of darker foliage. In oold loamy distriots where 
the Arundo will not suooeed in the open air, it may bs 
grown in large tube for the oool oonMrvatory, In whioh it 
forms a noble object. Ir does best in a strong, fibrous, 
loamy, well-drained toll, and a plentiful supply of water 
most of tbs year round. 
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7825.— Slipper Orchids (Amateur).—Yt s, Oypri- 
pedlum venustum will grow In the company of 0. niadque: 
so also will C. villosum. The North American kinds will 
thrive best in the open ; but it would not be wise to put 
them oat now with growth an inoh or more long already 
made. Wait nntil the end of spring, when these plants 
may be placed in their permanent quarters. They will 
live out in winter well enough if ooverea thickly with Moss. 
I used to grow thousands of them out-of-doors, so 1 am 
quite positive in the matter.—M. B. 

7326. —Bast Indian Orchids and Odonto- 
ffloBBUmafA Constant Reader).—It you really are a 
constant reader of Gardhnutg you will have seen from my 
advioe to others at various times that I do not reoognise 
the possibility of your growing the East Indian Dendro- 
biums with Odontoglossums, and neither can I instruct 
you how to do it. I am quite aware how beautiful they 
are, but if you have only a oool fernery to gTow plants in 
do not be charmed with the voice of the tempter, but 
take the advioe of “Old Matt." You cannot suooeed, and 
all your attempts will end in failure and disappointment.— 
M. B. 

7327. — stunted Abutilons (Abutilon ).—The best 
thing to do with the Abutilons that have become pot- 
bound, stunted, and starved, is to cut them somewhat hard 
back, and when fresh growth commences, turn the plants 
t ut of the pots and well rub down and disentangle and 
shorten the ball of roots ; then shift them into larger pots 
than those they oame out of, using some fresh loam mixed 
with well rotted manure, and a sprinkling of sand. When 
the plants have mode fresh root and shoot growth they 
will bloom plentifully. Syringe freely in the summer to 
keep down red-spider. 

7328. — Destruction of white-fly (L. M. T .).—From 
your description I imagine your plants are attacked by one 
of the Leaf-jumpers (Ceroopidm); but I oannot be certain 
without seeing the insects. If I am right, hold newly 
tarred or painted boards or sacking round the plants, so 
that on disturbing the insects they may jump on to them 
and be caught. The eggs of this insect are probably laid 
in or near the ground, so that if the latter was dressed 
with lime or soot just before the inseats make their 
appearanoe, large numbers would probably be destroyed. 
The stems of the plants at the same time should be dressed 
with soft-soap and Tobacco-water.—G. S. S. 


TO CORRESPOND BNTB. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we oannot unier- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

F. W. N .—Apply to Messrs. T. Rivers & Sons, Baw- 
bridgewortb, Herts. Canary.— For so small a green¬ 
house try one of the advertised oil stoves.- Wild 

Flowers. —Apply to Mr. Paul, Root Dealer, Covent-garden 

Market, London, W.C.- A Farmer .—The National 

Aurioula Society’s Show will be held at the Drill-hall, 

Westminster, on Tuesday, April 28rd.- J. M.—We know 

of no book that would suit you. We have, however, 
printed your query iu another form.- Constant Sub¬ 

scriber.— The vine shoots sent are in perfect health, and 

showing an abundance of fruit.- Verdant.— -Hobday's 

“ Villa Gardening," Maamillan & Co., London, and read 

Gardening Illustrated regularly.- Clinker, The Xook, 

Etiz. F. Per deal, and E. H. H.— Apply to Meters. James 
Veitoh A Sons, Royal Exotio Nursery, King’s-read, Chelsea, 

London, S.W.- J. T. L.— Barron’s “ Vines and Vine 

Culture,” post free, 5s. 6d., from this offloe.- Tulip.— 

The deformity in the Tulips is caused by the bulbs being 
insufficiently ripened, owing to the oold and sunless 

summer.- N. //.—By seed sown st onoe in warmth. Can 

be obtained from any seedsman advertising in this paper 
— B. H. and others .—There are articles on standard 
Chrysanthemums and Anemones in this paper, pages 
70 and 76. 


NAMBS 07 PLANTS AND FRUITS. | 
Names of plants.— Constant Subscriber .—1, Ws do 
not name Roses ; 2, Habrothamnus elegans; 3, Apparently 

an Acacia ; but oannot name from leaves only.- C. H. if. 

—Send better specimen.- H. /feed..—We do not name 

Camellias.— T. R .—Polystiohum lobatum.- G. W. Clark. 

—1, Cypripedium venustum ; 2, Cypripedium barbatum. 

Imported flower next week.- Jkim E. C. A ieholetts.— 

Send better specimen.- D. W.— 1, Anthurium Sober 

zerianum ; 2, Dandrobium japooioum.- Young Be¬ 

ginner.—Covamon Orange (Citrus vulgaris); 2, Farfugium 

grande ; 3, Tradescantia zebrina; 4, Begonia Insignia.- 

M. Matthews —An Adromeda. Send better specimen. 
- L. C .—Specimen insufficient. 


7329. — Hot-air gae-etove in a greenhouse 
(Anxious One,).—Without entering into the merits or 
demerits of the stove in question, many kinds of which 
now before the public have all more or less merit, in a 
general sense wherever practicable a well-fitted hot-water 
apparatus is the best way to heat a greenhouse. How¬ 
ever, in the oase of a very small greenhouse like your 
own, a hot-air stove should do fairly well, if oare be taken 
to well ventilate the house on all possible occasions, and a 
vessel always containing water should be plooed on the 
stove when it is heated, this will prevent the extreme dry¬ 
ness of the air which often arises when a stove is used, and 
which is very injurious to plant life. 

7330. — Insects on Marguerites and an Ole¬ 
ander (Cherry Ilinton ).—The leaves of the first-named 
are attacked by the grub of the Marguerite Daisy-fly 
(Phytomjz* sffiuis). The only way to check its ravages 
seems to be to look over the plants frequently, and to 
pinch the portions of the leaf where it is observed between 
the thumb and fingers, and thus destroy it. Also pick 
off a quantity of the worst affected leaves and burn them. 
The Oleander leaves are attacked by brown scale, which 
can be removed by sponging the undersides of the leaves 
with warm, soapy water, in which a little Tobacco has 
been steeped for awhile. If the scale adheres very tightly 
whilst spongiDg it con be very easily loosened with a 
pointed stick. 

7331 — Dastroying ants (G. Sykes).— Ilavs you tried 
the following plan for destroying ants 7 It is said to be 
very suooessful, and was given in The Garden some years 
ago, and is very simple : Take some garden pots, stop up 
the holes at their bottoms and plaoe them inverted near 
the nestB or over them. Keep the ground round them well 
watered. The ants appreciate the dryness of the pot, and 
eventually remove their nests into it. The pots should 
remain untouched for some weeks, and will then be found 
full of earth, eggs, and ants. The best time to lift the pots 
is in the evening, and the earth round Bhould have been 
well watered in the afternoon to drive the ante in. If the 
nest be in a place where hot water can be used pour boiling 
water into the nest, or dilute oarbolic acid, or paraffin oil 
is useful if employed in the same way.—G. S. 8. 

7332. — Destroying clothe®* moths (R. H 
Mitchell ).—I fear that there is no royal road to destroy¬ 
ing clothes’ moths or their caterpillars. Baking or boiling 
the material they are In for a few minutes will kill the 
oaterpillars ; brushing with a stiff brush will effect the 
same purpose. Every moth that can be found should be 
killed. Camphor, Cedar shavings or dust, Russia leather 
cuttings, or the smell of turpentine will keep the moths 
away, and so prevent them from laying their eggs on 
woollen olotbee, if placed near them. Ferns, to., may be 
kept from this insect when not in use by putting them in 
a linen bag and tying the mouth securely; if the moth 
lays her eggs on the bag the young caterpillars will be 
unable to reach the fur, as they cannot make their way 
through linen. Woollen oarpets and rugs should be well 
shaken or beaten periodically, as articles wbioh are in 
oonstant use or frequently moved or shaken do not 
harbour these insects.—G. s>. S. 

7333. —Planting Vines in a span-roofed house 
(J. Grundy).—In planting a open-roofed house of the 
dimensions given, 16 feet by 12 feet, and with a length of 
rafter of S feet 2 inches, it would be best to set out the 
Vines alternately on either side of the house, at such a 
distance apart that the rods should not be less than 3 feet 
apart, when the house is furnished with bearingoanes, and 
let them run over both sides of the house. The border 
might be mode partly in and partly outside, or entirely 
outside the house. If the first-named plan is adopted plant 
the Vines inside the house. The arrangement here 
advised is given supposing that the struoture iu question 
is to be devoted entirely to the Vines ; if other plants are 
to be grown in it as well, then the Vines must be planted 
muoh thinner to admit euffioient light for their wellbeing; 
but if good Grapes are the chief requirement, then do 
not put any plants in the house at all when the Vines 
are in a state of activity or until the fruit is out and the 
Vines pruned. 
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Name® Of fruits.—Duke.—Apparently “Vioar of 
Winkfieldbut specimen very much shrivelled. The first 
week in October was too soon to have gathered the fruit. 


DERNS, Evergreen; 12 choice varieties, 
L 2a 6<L; 3 King Ferns, Is 6d.; 3 olomps Gentians versa, 
la. 6d., alt fre e.—O 'KELLY. Botanist, B aUyvaughao, Clare. 

I O BOUVARDIAS, includingflavescens, fl.-pl., 

new double yellow, 3s. 12 Cyclamen persicum, sturdy 
young plants, only is —A. WOR3Kirr, Oradley, Malvera._ 

6 CAMELLIAS or AZALEA INDICA, full of 

buds, 10s. 6d. Large healthy plants of either in 5-lnoh 
pots. Larger specimens in 7-incb p ita at 2s. fid each. 6 
Asaiea mollis, full of buds, 7a. fid. 11 Spiraea japonic*, large 
Imported alumpo, 4a. 6 Gardenias, full of buds, 9s.—B. VAN 

DEB MKER3JH. Q ueens Nursery, Solhu rst, 8.R._ 

"DANlSlEiS.—We offer one dozen Fancy Pan 
sies at 4s.: also 12 Shows, 3a ; oannot be surpassed. 
Fancies : Sirs. Browell, James Paterson, G. Dagg, G. Cromb. 
Alex. Oiler, Oraigfortb, Lord Rosebery, John Brice, Donald 
Bain, Neil McKay, Catherine, Agues, Wm. Craig. Bhould 
purchasers have any of these we will substitute others, bend 
for New Catalogue —A. BA1LY k SON, Southwick, Sunder¬ 
land.__ 


SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—6 Geraniums, (j 

” Fuchsias, 6 Double Ivy Geraniums, 4 White Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, La Viarge, 3 Heliotropes, 3 flowering Begonias, 2 
Tradesoantlas, 2s. Gd., free. 2 doz. yellow Calceolarias from 
frame, Is. 6d., free. Also 100 large red ribbed Tomato Plants. 
Is. 3d. , free. — A. TOM KIN , Flo rist, Sidcu p, K ent. 


flHKYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS, strong, 

Lr no rubbish. Including Madame Dugrange, Cullingfordi, 
Val d‘Andorra, Ethel, Mabel Ward, 4c., named, 91. dozen, 
free —GRANGE, Sbepperton-greeo, Staines. 


pERNS ! 1ERNS!—40 hardy roots, is. 4d. f 
I free. 10 varieties, Maiden-hair, PjJystichum, Oeterach, 
Adiantum, Ruts, 4 c.—H. ANDREWS, Beaminster, Dorset. 

SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER. — Wallflower®, 

Canterbury Bells, and Sweet Williams: all Is. 3d. per 
100. Doable Pinks, yellow Alyssum, Delphiniums, choioe Col¬ 
umbines, Fuchsias, Calceolaria, Golden Gem, Heliotropes, 
mixed Violas, gold-laced Polyanthus, and Single Dahlias; 
all 9d. per dos. Perennial Phloxes, Geraniums, Scarlet 
Salvias, white, blue, and yellow Marguerites, Lavender and 
double Nasturtiums; all Is. per doz. Geraniums, fine autumn 
struck, 6 j. fid. to 8s. fid. per 100. Very choioe Gloxinias, 2s. 6d 
per doz. All very good plants. Free by Parcel Post. NOTE.— 
Smaller numbers, or in mixture, at same rate.—JOHN 
NOR FOLK . Wilburton, Ely, Oambs. 


ASTERS, “Snow White Blooms,” for market 
-G- growers; 3d., Is., 2s. 61, 5s. per packet, the latter big 
quantities. (1) White Mignon; (2) White Washington; (3, 
White Victoria (tall); (4) White Victoria (dwarf); (5) Whitt 
Pompone; (0) White, Pwony-fl.,; (7) White Chrysanthemum 
The seren sorts, 3«. The "White Mignon "Aster should b« 
grown by the thousand for cutting purposas.— Wm. BAYLOR 
HARTLAND, Seedsman and Florist, 14, Patrick-atreet, Cork. 


pUCHARIS AMAZONICA, 

-LI Snlendid for cutting, fine fresh bulbs 


pure white. 

8plendid for cutting, fine fresh bulbs, 6, 3s.; extra large 
6.4s. 6d. 6 good mixed Lilies, all different, 3s. Lily Valley 
clumps, 4, 5s., all free.—J. DAVIES, Farringdon Market, 
London. _ 


fTARDY PERENNIALS.—100 in 20 distinct 

LL kinds, including Chrysanthemums, Campanulas, and 
Glnothera, 5s., free.— Mrs. UNDERWOOD, Hambrook, neat 
Bristol. 


"DICHARD SMITH & CO. beg to announce 
“ that they are constantly receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will be happy to 
supply any lady or gentleman with particulars, Ac.—St. John s 
Nurseries, Wo renter. 


AGENTS WANTED lor tbe sale oi Native 
^ Guano, the best and cheapest manure for garden use. 
-The NATIVE GUANO OO., Limited, 29. New Bridge- 
street, Bla ckfriars, E.O. 


\A/ ANTS A SITUATION as Heaa Wonting 
» * GARDENER; understands his profession in all its 
branches; several years' good charaetsr from present ' 
loyer. Address, B. w„ Parkfleld-gardens, Potters Bar. 


rpOMATOES.—I am now booking orders for 

•L delivery end of month and onwards. Having made these 
my special study I offer the finest collection extant, all 
guaranteed true to name and from selected fruit and plants 
only; no rubbish. Large Red, Is. fid.; Perfection. Golden 
Queen, Mikado, Smooth Round Red (own). Early Optima* 
Extra Early Advanoe, Cardinal, Climax, etc., 2s. Turner 
Hybrid, Horseford’s Prelude, and Tennis Ball, 2s. fid. Blen¬ 
heim Orange, 3s., and tbe Lorrlllard. 4s.. all per dozen. 
Strong plants, satisfaction guaranteed.—Tbe Maxaoek, 
George-lane Nursery, as above. 


BEAUTIFUL BEGONIAS.—Lovers of the*. 

IJ charming plants should send for my List, with extract 
from letters, etc., and cultural instructions. Single mixed 
from 3s. to 6s. per dozen; selected and marked, 9a to 25s 
Doubles from 9s. to 33 b. Seed, 7<L and Is. to 5s. per pocket, 
the best ever offered. Perfect satisfaction guaranteed. To 
every purchaser of 7a 6d. wortn or over of Begonias or seed 
I will present a copy of the " Tuberous Begonia ’’ (price la), 
gratis and post fres.-B. C. RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
Ge orge-l ane Nur sery, Lewis h am. London, B.B. _ 

S UPERB GLOXINIAS.—Fine sound tubers, 

of the unequalled orasaifolia varieties, bearing immense 
blooms of the moat exquisite colours; mixed colours (mostly 
erect I, 5s. and 6a per doa : 6 for 3a and 8s. fid- Splendid 
sorts to asms and colour, including new spotted vara, 12a , 
I8e.,and25a per doz. Common Gloxinias, 2s. 63. per doz.— 
RAVENSOROFT, Manager, George-lane Nursery, Lewisham, 
S.E. 


PELARGONIUMS.—Finest French, Regal* 

I and Show varieties, in best sorts, as grown for Coven* 
Garden-market; strong plants, in or from single (3 la.) note 
5a perdoz.; 6 for 3*.; extra strong, 6s. doz.—The MAN AGRR* 
George Lane Nursery. Lewisha m, S.E. _ 

CHOICE PLANTS. 

A LL the following are grown not merely TO 

SELL, but to grow and give every satisfaction. All are 
of tbe finest varieties only, very strong, from oool houses, 
packed in the best possible manner in boxes, and sent post 
free for cash with order. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—12 fine named sorts for 2a: 11 
mixed, la 6d., 25 for 2s. 6d.; Sceur Melanie, J. Legravdre. 
Flora, Mdme. Desgrange, Fair Maid, and a few others at 
Is. 3d. per dozen, 5s. 100. 

MARGUERITES.—Large white and yellow, 2a 3d per 
doa; large plants from single pots, 3s. 3d.; small white) la fi<L 
doz. 

FUCHSIAS.—Sturdy little stuff from oool house; 12 beet 
named sorts, 2a 3d.; 12 mixed, unnamed, la fid.: these wtU 
dower very early. One year-old plants cut back ana restarted 
2s. fid. doz New varieties, 3s. and 4a doz. 
ANTIRRHINUMS, grand strain, Is. doz. 

TR ADE4UANT1AH, zebrina and multicolor, Is. 3d. doa 
ISOLKPIB GRACILIS, strong planta 2a 3d. doz. 
FERNS.—Pteris tremula, P. oratioa, andP. sen-data, bean- 
tlful little stuff, Is. 9J_ aud 2s.fid. per dozen. Cheaper per 100. 

Half-dozens at same rates, but no order under Is. received. 
All beautifully packed and sent free by Parcel Post for cash 
with order to B. C. RAVENSOROFT (Manager), George-lane 
Nursery, Lewisham, B.B. _ 

SHILLING’S SEEDS ARE THE BEST. 

TWOPENCE per PACKET. —Choice Flower 
•L Seeds: Primula Cineraria, Calceolaria Begonia Cycla¬ 
men, Gloxinia, Petunia, Lobelia Pyrethrum, Heliotrope. 
Nicotians afiinis. Carnation, Pansy, Auricula, Bingle and 
Double Dahlia, Mignonette, Sweet Peas, Balsam, Hollyhock, 


Hellebores niger, Phlox, Pentstemon, Salpigloesis, Castor* 
oil-plant, Godetia, Eucalyptus, Gaillardia, Sunflower, Zinnia, 
4a Hundreds testimonials. 

■yEGETABLE SEEDS, in Penny and Two* 

* penny Packets. All the popular varieties. Orders value 
one shilling and over post free. 

fJO MORE FAILURES IN GARDENING. 

L* —The " Amateurs’ Garden Guide " tells how to managa 
Vegetable a ad Flower Garden. How and whan to sow all 
kinds of seeds, 4c. Customers are simply delighted. Contains 
84 pages and 190 engravings. Not a Catalogue. Post free, 74. 
O. SHILLIN I, Seedsman, Winchfleld. Hants. 

J UNIOR AMERICAN BLACK¬ 
BERRY.—This is without doubt the largest, finest, 
and most prolific variety in cultivation; produces quantities 
of very large glossy black fruit of most delicious flavour. 
Strong plant), 3s 6cL dozen : six. Is. KkL, carriage free. 
Plant now.—O. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winohfield, Hants. 

TOMATO OUTDOOR KING.—This variety 

is the hardiest and best sort for growing In the open air. 
Produces quantities of large-sized fruit, oolour bright-red. A 
prize of ten shillings given for beet six. Packet of seed with 
full particulars, post free, 7<L—O. SHILLING, Seedsman. 
Winchfleld, Hants. 

(OUTDOOR CUCUMBER.—The best sort in 

v cultivation is the Incomparable Ridge, which produore 
in the open ground abundanoe of fruit from 18 to & inches 
tong. Prize of ten shillings offered for best speoimetm. 
Twenty-four seeds, 7d., post free, with full particulars.—O. 
SHILLING. Seedsman, winchfleld, Hants. 

IS. 6d. GARDEN SEEDS, la. 6d.—New. 

•L genuine, and wall tested. On reeeipt of Postal Order. 
Is. fid., or 90 stamps, we will send free to any address 1 on nairh 
>f Wheeler’s Imperial Cabbage, any kind of Carrot, Hollow 
Jrown Parsnip, and White Spanish Onion. | ounoe each of 
Savoy, Radish, Early Turnip, and Broccoli (early and late), 1 
packet each of Lettuce, Marrow, Cucumber, and 6 packets 
choice Flowers Seeds. Also, for Is. extra, 1 packet* of Leviathan 
^road Betas (grows pods 21 inches in length), Masterpiece 
Marrow Peas (the best known), Muttard, Cress, New Large 
Tripoli Onion, Pickling Cabbage, Green Boraoole or Brussels 
Jprouts, and Cauliflower. The two lots for Postal Order. 
2i. fid., or 32 stamps.—GROVES * SONS, Seedsmen, Piddle- 
t rgnthjde, D orche ster. _ 

PRIZE FANCY PANSIES. “ 

Above 190 First Prizes. Including 21 Firsts last year. Fine 
plants of my celebrated stoak, in grand exhibition var., 3k. fid. 
and 5s. per doz., free Price List with Testimonials free c 


sp plicati 


-R M ANN. 8hadweU, Leeds. 


IWTAIN CHOP POTATO (Clarke’s) for 
Hi planting. The true variety, set size. Prioe 112 lb., 
7s. fid.: 56 lb., 4s., iu bags, on rail; oash with order.—8* 
DAXON. Oven Back Farm, Croft, near Warrington. 

PERNS FROM DEVONSHIRE^), Peroel 

L Post, value. 2s.; 50 lam, 14 varieties, fe. fid. ML 7a. 

- - =u * 
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ROSES. 

ROSES ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Roses, like Violets, are always welcome; their 
delicate beauty, their fragranoe and associations, 
their very name, all stamp them as the moat 
select amongst flowers. Roses to out in abun- 
danoe early belong, however, only to a fortunate 
ew who oan devote space under glass to their 
culture. Those who have no suoh advantages 
must do the next best thing—viz., grow out-of- 
doors good numbers of the best varieties of all 
the sections, and by oarefully preparing for and 
planting out a Rose here and a Rose there in 
the corners or ends of various fruit and plant- 
houses, and at the foot of warm, sheltered wall 
spaces outside, also by forcing a few dozens in 
pots, one may succeed in encircling the whole 
year with Roses or Rosebuds. The supply 
daring the darkest winter days may be limited, 
but even the worst month need not be entirely 
Roaeless. Very valuable, then, is the kind 
called Hom&re, planted in a warm conservatory, 
the vigorous young growths supplying beautiful 
chaste buds freely, though a sunny outdoor wall 
best develops the peculiar crimpled beauty of 
this Rose in the bud stage. I am informed 
that some twenty-five years ago or more Hom&re 
was for a brief season or two the pet of fashion¬ 
able society, just as Niphetos is now. Comte de 
Paris, a pinky-flesh coloured Tea Rose of con¬ 
tinuous flowering habit, occupies part of the 
back wall of a vinery here, and it yields a 
perpetual orop of delicately beautiful and fairly 
fragrant flowers, which are particularly neat 
ana elegant in the bud state. Equally useful is 
the lemon-white indispensable Niphetos just 
alluded to; so persistently, indeed, does it flower, 
that it makes comparatively little haste to fill 
its allotted Bpaoe. These, with Isabella Sprunt, 
carry us on to the time when Marshal Niel 
makes his appearance, which, if forced in sucoes- 
sional houses, is in March and April. When cut 
in the half-unfolded state, and carefully paoked 
in Moss, blossoms of this fine Rose travel well. 
They are at that time more appreciated than 
any other Rose. An annual rejuvenating 
process in tho case of this Rose is the best 
treatment, as we always get the best crops of 
bloom by 

High feeding, and by removing the old wood 
back to a oertain point entirely immediately 
after flowering, and annually encouraging the 
production of long, strong maiden oanes. Occa¬ 
sionally they break down under the strain, but 
not bo frequently upon their own roots as on an 
alien stock. To succeed with the Marshal and 
Niphetos in warm houses, I depend on two trusty 
veterans growing in a cool greenhouse. One is 
a Gloire de Dijon and the other Solfaterre, both 
on the Brier stock and growing luxuriantly. 
They are planted on the floor-level at opposite 
back corners of the house, the stems being trained 
up each end, and the flowering wqpd oarried 
along on several lines of light wire till they meet 
in the middle. The best blooms, I find, are pro¬ 
duced from the buds of well ripened, strong 
young growths; and of late years I have adopted 
a system of partial yearly renewal of the wood 
with these two Roses—treatment whioh gives 
capital results. It woul<’ * ' ' * 1 ' T 
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succession crops of the grand old Gloire de 
Dijon by cutting back after the first flowering, 
as is done in the case of Marshal Niel, so that 
there are two sets of wires, one above the other. 
The flowering wood is in winter all brought down 
to the lower wires, and the strong young shoots, 
often 10 feet or more in length, which this Rose 
makes when flowering, are trained as they 
extend along the top wires close to the glass. 
These, in their turn, are brought down at the 
usual winter thinning to the blooming wires. 
These being at some distanoe from the roof, 
room and freedom are afforded the stiff, erect- 
flowering laterals of the Gloire de Dijon, and 
they do not suffer from coming in contact with 
the glass. Solfaterre succeeds well under similar 
treatment, and its clusters of pale-yellow flowers 
are delightfully Tea-soented. The protection of 
glass wonderfully improves this floe old Noisette 
Rose. Niphetos and Marshal Niel, again, in 
a cool-house succeed these, thus enabling us to 
meet the early bloomers that come in on 
Sunny walls of Catherine Mermet, C61ine 
Forestier, Triomphe de Rennes, Devoniensis, 
and Cheshun t Hy brid. The queenly Devoniensis 
needs a great deal of room in which to flower 
freely, and so do Madame Berard and Belle 
Lyonnaise, both seedlings of Gloire de Dijon, 
but laoking the great merits of their parent. 
Cheshunt Hybrid is a magnificent Rose, though 
not so fragrant as many, and, being a rampant, 
vigorous grower, suits a high wall Mine are 
on the De la Griferaie stock, and bloom early 
and well. One has strongly outgrown its space 
on a not very high wall; the coping was faced 
with rounded board, and the long growths 
turned over the top on to a roof beyond to 
scramble where they liked, and so treated many 
good flowers are produced. Triomphe de Rennes 
is an exuberant olimber, towering above Mrs. 
Bosanquet and the old Pink China planted as an 
undergrowth, thus profitably furnishing the 
wall and yielding many beautiful piokings. 
Outdoor plants in beds and borders being partly 
on the Brier and partly own-rooted thus afford 
good succession, the own-root Roses throwing 
up strong summer growths from the ground 
which flower abundantly later on, while the hard 
catting to which all are subjected that oan bear 
it in June in itself ensures a second growth, and, 
consequently, a plentiful orop of autumn blooms. 
__ C. J. 

7294.— Buying 1 Roses.— -If yon get the 
Roses home at onoe and pot each one in a 6-inoh 
or 7-inch pot, and shut them up in a cold frame 
for three weeks, and then gradually inure them 
to bear sun and air, there is no reason why yon 
should nob meet with a fair share of sucoess. 
Do not prune any weakly plants this season, but 
any that have shoots 2 feet and more in length 
may be shortened back to 1 foot. You may out 
them hard back to within 6 inches of the pot if 
you ohoose; but there would be more risk of 
your losing them. I potted a lot of dwarfs last 
year in the middle of April; but I did not prune 
them much, and by oarefully attending to them 
all the summer I kept most of them alive.— 
J. C. C. 

7292.—Boses turning brown.— Un¬ 
doubtedly the fumes of the sulphur from the 
hot-water pipes were the cause of the Roses 
turning brown. There i* more risk attending 


the painting of hot-water pipes with sulphur 
than many suppose. If they get over-heated 
injury results. I do not mean by this that it is 
not a good remedy for mildew, but it requires 
judicious using. Amateurs will find the sulphide 
of potassium, used at the rate of a quarter of an 
ounce to a gallon of water, the safest as well 
the most reliable remedy for mildew.— 
J. C. C. __ 

PRUNING ROSES. 

When April is a cold month it has other 
functions besides those of sealing np the foun¬ 
tains of beauty and the issues of life among our 
Roses. It enables us to prune and train our 
Roses at leisure instead of in haste, and few 
operations need leisure and judgment more. 
The more haste the less speed is too often verified 
in the pruning of Roses. Given several hnndred 
Roses to prune or train, a sharp knife, and 
bunting buds and flowing sap all aronnd, and 
there comes the temptation to run into an excess 
of speed. The command “ steady ” is as. much 
needed in the pruning of Rose-tree* as in the 
judging of their blooms. Not a few of us have 
heard this suggestive word rung ont Tbrp the 
late Charles Turner, of Slough, when judges 
were gravitating towards an excess of speed. 
Permit me through your columns to utter the 
same warning to those who are now excessively 
busy finishing the pruning of their Rose bushes. 
It all seems so simple at first sight. Yes ; but 
it is not. For every Rose-tree should be pruned 
as if there were no other in the garden. In 
other words, hardly any two Rose bushes should 
be pruned exactly alike—that is, if each is to be 
pruned as it ought to be. It is all very well to 
lay down general rules—cast-iron laws—for the 

E runing of Roses, but the outrush of life and the 
anting bads not infrequently make very short 
work of these. The wont fault of hurried 
pruning is that the most important part of it is 
left wholly undone. This consists in the 
removal of all weakly and useless wood, dead 
snags, bark, or branches. Such primings may 
be called constitutional rather than floral or 
formal. It not only removes useless encum¬ 
brances, but originates and renews vital foroe 
and vigour. It also reduces the area and 
opportunities of inseot pests. Those inclining 
to weakness find favourite hiding and breeding 
grounds among imperfeot shoots and foliage. 
Remove these, and their favourite haunts as well 
as occupations are much curtailed, if not abso¬ 
lutely gone. Another most important practical 
point deserves to be very oarefully noted. Snob 
pruning need hardly wait on seasons like those 
of the mere shortening baok of shoots to within 
two or six buds of their base. But these may 
take place at any time when the weather is open 
from October to May. Surely this will prove 
good news to the zealous knifemen. Instead of 
rushing all their catting through in a fortnight, 
or a month at most, they may prune at their 
leisured wisdom for six or more months at a 
stretch. By adopting the practice of pruning 
when and where needful throughout the season, 
priming for bloom might be oonoentrated within 
the compass of a few days or weeks at the most. 

_ F. 

7278.—Peat-Moea litter for a hotbed.—This will 
do for s hotbed. I am using it now for growing Ououm- 
bars, and it answers very well; but it requires rather mors 
in bulk to make a lasting than straw manure.—K. H. 
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THIS COMING WHISK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from April 
13 th to April 20th. 

Hade ft new plantation of Asparagus. I have given np 
the old-fashioned bed system, for crowded plants do 
not pay so well as when etch plant is isolated in a shallow 
trenoh where It has room to strike out on all sides. I like 
to have the young growths 2 or 3 inohes above ground 
before I plant, and ths roots are exposed for as short time 
as possible. The trenohes, or deep drills would be a pre¬ 
ferable term, are made wide enough to allow of the roots 
being spread out without touching the sides. Some light 
rloh compost is spread over the roots about 2 inohes in 
depth, and a little of the soil taken from the drills is then 
drawn over with the rake. A good watering is then given, 
and the plants will start away at onoe Removed bedding 
plants from bouses to oild frames. Oaloeolarias are now 
altogether exposed, and all flower-buds are nipped off as 
fast as they appear. The same treatment, as regards 
pioklng off the blossoms, is given to Verbenas and all 
other bedding plants, as I want bushy growth, not flowers, 
at present. They will flower all the better by-and-bya 
when planted in the beds. Planted a ground work of the 
old Viola oornuta in a large circular bed in a promineut 
position. Well-coloured plant* of tricolor Pelargoniums 
will be dropped in among the Violas at the right season, 
and a very pretty combination will be formed. Thinned 
out early sown Poppies, and sowed more Sweet Peas for 
late blooming, though if the seeds are ooustantly picked 
off the early sown plants, ft suooession of blossoms will be 
produced all the season. I find, where they occupy pro¬ 
minent positions, and one does not like the blank which 
their removal oauses, that liquld-manure is a great help 
In producing successions of flowers. Prepared trenohes 
for early Celery, and planted ths ridges of soil with 
Lettuoes. Made a new plantation of Globe Arti¬ 
chokes. Sowed early Slone Turnips. A little artificial 
manure is sown in the drills with the seeds (about four or 
flee pounds per rod) to help them through the period when 
the Turnip-fly is troublesome. Gave liquid-manure to 
Roses on a south wall. It is a drv, hot position, and 
thorough soaking now from the tank will enrioh the soil 
and strengthen the growth and blossoms. A mulch of 
short manure was placed ever the roots after the watering, 
and a little earth scattered over it to make ths border a 
little more presentable, and prevent the birds scattering it 
about when the dry weather aomes. This is one of the 
troubles attending mulching where birds are numerous 
Watered newly planted evergreen shrubs. 8hall bring out 
the engine if the days beoome very hot, and damp over the 
f ill age in the evening. This is very desirable in the oase 
of large or ohoioe specimens. Were this done more 
generally, the failures would be few. Removed all the 
French Beans from vineries and Peach-houses. They are 
rather dangerous tenants after the end of April, and we 
have plenty of Beans ooming on in a heated pit. After 
this season they are best grown in low pits till they o*n be 
had in the open air. Potted off Balsams. Shall grow near 
the glam to seonre short-legged, bushy plants for the oon- 
servatory. I do not like very light toil for Balsams; they do 
not flower so well if the compost Is very light. Use turfy- 
loam two-thirds, and the remainder old manure. Wnen I 
have had a difficulty Id getting good loam, I have pounded 
up some dried olay and mixed it with the toil for most of 
the soft- wooded plants, and have found it a great ad vantage. 
Watered inside borders of vineries and Peaoh-houses, 
adding a little warm water from the boiler to raise ite 
temperature. A sprinkling of artificial manure was 
scattered over the borders before watering. Water is an 
exoellent carrier. I do not use the same kind of artifloial 
manure always, as a change is beneficial. Drew a little 
soil over the early Potatoes Just pushing through the 
•urfaoe of the early border. This will be repeated as often 
as is necessary. The work is done in the morning, so that 
the stirred surfaoe may dry before night, as a damp 
surface attracts the frost. 

Stove. 

Winter-flowering plants.— It is now time to pro 
pagate the different kinds of autumn and winter-blooming 
stove plants that are usually grown from outtings struck 
1 n spring. Where the propagation is deferred Uter than 
this the plants have not time to attain the requisite strength 
before autumn that will admit of their producing a full 
orop of flowers. 

Eranthemum pulchellum.— This blue-flowered 
species is a free grower, and blooma profusely in either a 
email or a large state. When required, the plants oan be 
kept for several years by outtiog the branohee in freely 
After the flowering is over. Plants that have been out in 
and kept in an ordinary stove temperature since they 
bloomed will now have pushed shoots from 3 inches to 
4 inches long that will make cuttings. Tnete may be put 
five or six together in pots filled with sand ; they must be 
oovered with propagating glasses or enclosed in a onttlng 
frame and kept moist and shaded when the weather is 
sunny. In an ordinary stove temperature they will strike 
in three or four weeks, when they must be moved singly 
into 4 inoh or 5-iaoh pots ; give them a mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, rotten manure, and sand. When a little top 
growth haB been made pinch out the points of the shoots 
to induce the formation of side-growths. The plant is ao 
erect grower, and unless stopped onoa or twioe the speci¬ 
mens will be leggy. 

Thyrsacanthus rutllaus.— In this we have one of 
the most distinct habited stove eubjeote in cultivation. It 
is a spare-branobed, upright-growing plans, that, if not 
Stopped in the early stages of its growth, will run up with 
a tingle shoot for a considerable height without forming 
any side branches. The long, tubular red flewers are 
borne on slender, drooping stems, that hang down like 
whip-thonga, almost the length of the shoots that bear 
them. The general appearance of the plant when in bloom 
ie euoh as to form a perfect contrast to almost anything 
else. Plants that have flowered duxing the past winter 
should now have pushed plenty of young growth that will 
be iu right ooodition for making cuttings. The cuttings 
should be 4 inohes or 5 Inohes long; take off the leaves 
from the bottom joint. They oan be put singly in small 
pots, or several together in larger ones. The pots may be 
-■ ylf filled with a mixture of-fand and loam, putting sand 
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alone on the surface. Treat In the matters of heat, shade, 
and water as advised for the Eranthemum; they will 
•trike in about the same time. When well routed move 
them singly Into 8-inoh or 4-lnch pots, and as soon as they 
have made a few inches of growth pinch out the points of 
the shoots. This may require doing a seoond time, as the 
plants should consist of three or four branches each. 

8erlcogrrapbls Ghieebreghtl.—This is another 
red-flowered Aosntha that bears branching sprays of vivid- 
ooloured, tube-shaped flowers. They are produoed from 
the extremities of the shoots and from the lateral joints as 
well. It is a free bloomer ; the flowers havs a charming 
appearance when arranged in a out state with anything of 
a white or yellow oolour, euoh as late Chrysanthemums, 
Camellias, or others that happen to be in at the time the 
Serioographis is in bloom. Plante that have had stove 
treatment einoe they flowered will now afford plenty of 
cuttings in right ooodition they should be severed at the 
base where they spring from the old wood. Remove the 
bottom leaves, and pat them in 2 Inches or 3 inohes apart in 
5-inoh or 6-inoh pots filled with eand. They will soon make 
rooce if oonflaed in an ordinary striking frams or oovered 
with propagating glasses in a warm stove, with the usual 
amount of shade and moisture. As soon as the roots are 
formed gradually dispense with the glasses, and in about 
a fortnight after the little plants will be in a condition to 
require potting singly, similar to the plants previously 
nouoed. This 8erioographls likes free, rich soil, with 
vrgetable matter in it. When the young stook are fairly 
established, and have made some top-growth, pin oh out 
the points of ihs shoots, for the plant is a somewhat spare 
grower if left to itself, having little disposition to branch 
out until it is taller than desirable. A seoond stopping 
will moit likely be required to get the specimens suffi¬ 
ciently furnished. 

SalViaa.—The autumn-flowering Salvias, though not 
requiring artifloial warmth to grow in after the plants 
have got well eetabliehed, need heat to strike the outtings 
in. Plants that after blooming have sinoe been kept in 
artifloial warmth will now be full of young growth that 
will afford plenty of outtings. The shoots should be from 
2 inohes to 3 inohes long ; they may bs either taken off at 
the rolnt where they spring from tne mature wood, or at 
a joint higher up. Put them 3 inches apart in 4-iach or 

6 inch pots filled with sand. They will require keeping 
close and moist, so as not to allow them to flag. For the 
same reason they must be closely shaded. Toey will 
strike in a moderate stove temperature—eay with a heat 
of about 60 degs. As soon as they are well rooted put 
them singly in 3 ioch or 4-inoh pots, and keep them for a 
few weeks in a temperature not muoh lower than that io 
whioh they were struck. Stop the shoots early, so as to 
have the plants well furnished down to the bottom. The 
best and most distinct of the autumn-flowering kinds are 
8 splendent Braantt, soarlet; 8. Bithelll, pink; and 8. 
Pitoheri, blue. The last-mentioned is not so largo a 
grower as the two first, neither does it strike so froeiy. 

Plumbago rO90a.—This is one of the best winter¬ 
flowering stove plants. It is a remarkably free bloomer, 
and is easily grown where there is a warm stove tempera¬ 
ture at oommand, without whioh it does not thrive well. 
Tne flowers are borne in longbranohlng terminal paniolee; 
the individual blooms in appearanoe are much lite those 
of Phlox Drammondl, and nearly as large. Toey are 
bright rosy-orimson in oolour. Cuttings put in now and 
grown on throngh the summer in a warm stove will mike 
fair sized flowering examples by the time that their season 
for blooming arrives. The shoots, when 3 inohes or 4 inches 
long, should be taken off with a heel. In this way they 
are more certain to strik9 than if out at a j lint. Put them, 
three or four together, in 4-lnch or 6-inc.i pots, drained 
and halt filled with a mixture of half sand and sifted loam, 
tho top all eaud. The outtings are softer then those of 
some things, consequently require keeping somewhat 
oloser to prevent their flagging. They will strike in a 
warm stove without bottom heat if it is not convenient to 
give them this They must be kept fairly moist and be 
olosely shaded from the eun. Treated in this meaner they 
will root in three or foar weeks suffi Jiently to bear the 
glasses removing In ten daye or a fortnight after put 
them singly in 3-inoh pots, filled with sifted loam, to which 
add a little leaf-mould, rotten manure, and sand. Keep 
them in a temperature similar to that in whioh the outtings 
were struck. When a little top growth has been made 
pinch out the points of the shoots, and as soon as the pots 
have got moderately filled with roots shift them into others 

7 inohes in diameter, using soil as before, exospt that it 

will not now require sifting: By the middle of Jaly again 
stop the shoots. The planes, from the time they are siruok 
onwards through the summer, must bs shaded from the 
suo, and should be stood near the glass. Give air in quan¬ 
tity euoh as required by ordinary warm stove eubjeote, 
bat never admit it to an extent that will dry the atmos¬ 
phere too muoh, or that will oause the leaves to flag, as 
when this ie done it rarely tails to bring an attack of red- 
spider on this Plumbago, and any other plants on whioh 
the insect will live. Thomas Baiwbs. 


Outdoor Garden, 

Finish planting hardy edging plants, and give the 
finishing touches to the beds and leave them to settle a 
little before the summer beddere go out. Where auy 
system of double cropping is carried on il is necessary to 
be prepared with a heap of compost to apply a heavy top 
dressing when the spring flowers come off. I always like 
to cave some of the oharred material from the rubbish 
hesp, and dress heavily with it. The plants like it, and 
the roots get established immediately. Without something 
of this kind the summer display may be poor. Thin early 
sown annuals as soon as they are large enough to handle. 
It may not he advisable to thin out to the full distance at 
first; but open them out to let in the air among them. 
The singling may be done later. All annuals will trans- 

R iant if ordinary care be used. A little shade is beneficial 
the weather should be dry. A few small sprays of ever¬ 
greens plaoed among them will be sufficient. Tender 
annuals sown In heat will require pricking off before they 
beoome crowded. Trays or boxes will be useful for this. 
A little warmth for two or three days, just to get the roots 
into work, will heh> them ; afterwards they will do better 
in oold frames. Cuttings of Coleus, Alteraantberas, and 
Irselne8, may yet be taken and planted in a warm pit or 
frame. The herbaceous borders will now be gay with 
many things. The pretty little hardy Heath, Erioa a trass, 


ie tery effective in large masses on ths rookery, and to fill 
in the margins of the Rhododendron beds. Large circular 

f >atohes of Iberis gibraltariot are very striking, especially 
n the gloaming Ths Dog’s-tooth Violets are wortb 
making a special feature in some warm, snug corner. 
Plant out Bromptoo Stocks which have wintered in frames. 
Pentetemons may also go out. Divide and transplant 
P/retbrums. Plaoe stakes to Carnations early, and tie the 
rislag flower stems loosely to allow plenty of room for 
growth. 

Fruit Garden. 

Large Apple-trees of inferior sorts that were headed 
down before the sap began to move muoh may be grafted. 
A good deal has been written lately upon the evile of graft¬ 
ing. Good and evil are pretty muoh mixed in this world, 
and grafting has its dark side ; but rooting fruit-trees from 
outtings, exoept in the oase ef a few speolal kinds, is a alow 
procsss, and is not calculated so meet the wants of this 
go ahead age ; but I like root grafting for all young ebook 
better than plaoing the scions higher up the stem. The 
application of moisture to frult-housee and air givieg 
will form important matters now, and mistakes may lean 
to serious ooosequsnose. It is best to bank up the fire 
with ashes early in the morning of a fine day, or better 
still, let it go out altogether an t light it again early In the 
afternoon. The warmth of the sun when we can get 
it is a better forcing agent than hot pipes. Tne 
preeenoe of red-epider iu Vine and Pesoh houses is 
frequently due to keeping the Are going in the morning 
when the sun is shining brightly. Ventilate little by little 
to meet the rising temperature, and keep pace with it until 
full air ie oa. Tae position of the houses has to be con¬ 
sidered. I have had to do with forotng houses in different 
places which varied a good deal in their requirements in 
ventilation Small houses soon get hot, and they oool an 
rapidly. The tying down of the young ahoote of late 
Vines will absorb a good deal of time now. Some shoots 
will require delloaie handling to prevenfe them from 
splitting off. II is best to loop a string of Raffia round 
them and draw them down till they begin to feel the pres¬ 
sure a little, and then wait a day or two, when a little more 
tone may be used. Inside borders everywhere must be 
kept in a moist, healthy, growing condition. Liquid- 
manure with the chill off will be very beneficial. The final 
thinning may be given to early Peaohes when the stoning 
is flashed, it may seem unwise to leave any thinning us 
be dons now; but in the event of a few fruits dropping, it 
may prevent a blank spaoe on some part of the tree. 
Pruae and train Figs on walls. If Filtv>rt-buihee are 
deficient in male bloseoms, boughs oovered with catkins 
may be out from the woods or hedges and plaoed in the 
trees. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Finish planting Potatoes. In early districts the work Is 
already done. There is no vegatable so generally useful 
as the Potato, and it seems a pity that maay of the bent 
exhibition Potatoes oul suoh • poor figure when the test 
of oooking is applied. Oa heavy land in oold, damp 
districts U is best to plant on the surface and draw the soil 
ia a ridge over the sets, and instead of manuring with yard 
manure, do more with artificials. Superphosphate and 
muriate of potash in mixture are better than either used 
separately; bus iu the application of artifloial manures 
the character of the soil must be oonsidered, and I fancy 
to a certain extent, at any rate, everyone has to find oat 
what is best for his own land by direct experiment. Sow 
Leeks for late use, and transplant in well manured trenohes 
those raised in heat. Make new plantations of G'.obs Arti 
chokes. Select strong offsets from the old stools and 
plant 4 feet apart each way in well prepared land. If the 
plants are strong, a few heads will be obtained In the 
autumn. A light summer orop of some kind may be 
obtained from the land between the rows the first season. 
Make up Mushroom beds in some shady position in the 
open air for summer usgon the north side of a wall, and 
cover with straw hurdles or shutters. Tae sptwa will 
run freely, and the Mushrooms will come free from 
maggots. Beds in houses should be supported with stimu¬ 
lants, so as to take all the work out of them before the nob 
weather sets in. Damp the floors and walls twioe a-day to 
keep up a genial atmosphere. Fires will not be required 
now exoept in some special cases Sow Waloheren Cauli¬ 
flowers for late use, and plant out a good breadah of 
Veitoh'e Autumn Giant. Sow Peas fortnightly. Isolate 
the rows as muoh as possible, aud ae crowded pi ants oannot 
thrive, it is best to plant thinly in the drills. All large seeds 
may with advantage be planted deeper now than was 
advisable early in ths ssaaon. Sow seeds of Vegetable 
Marrows in a warm frame. E. Hoboat. 


7243.— Notice to quit —Unless by agree¬ 
ment or local custom some other period of notice 
is fixed and a tenancy commenced, on a quarter- 
day (Michaelmas, as you state) you must give 
your tenant notice to quit oa or before the 
quarter day next hut one before that oa which 
ic is to determine—that is to say, 6 months, or 
a full period of 182 days at least before the 
expiration of the same year of the tenancy.— 
Bernard Wilson. 

“ Gardening Illustrate!” Month If Pares.— 

Pries 64.; post fret* 7di 

“The Garden” Monthly Parte.- Thie journal 
ft published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this 
form the ooloured plates are best preserved, and it is most 
suitable for reference previous to th* iwu* of the half* 
yearly volumes. Price It. 64.; port tree, U. 64. 

“Farm an! Home” Monthly Parte. — Tkie 
journal is published in neatly boun t Monthly Parts, is 
which form it is most suitable for reference previous to tits 
issue of thi yearly volume. Price 64 ; post free, 74. 

“ Hardy Flowers.”— living descriptions of upwards 
of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, with 
directions for their arrangement, vulture, dr a. Fourth 
and Popular Bltiion, Is. ; poet free. Is. 34. 

“TheGardenAnnualand Directory” for 1389 
eontains a Complete List of Gentlemen 't Seats, their 
Names and Gardeners ; List of the Nursery Trade, \oith 
a new List of the American Trade. Price Is.; poet free, 
li. 34. bo lion : 8/, SoMbempIni-stireet, Strand, W.Q. 
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HOUSE* WINDOW GARDENING. 

POINSKTTIAS FOR TABLE DECORATION. 
The following gives a description of the mode 
of oaltare adopted by mein growing these Poin- 
setti&aat Berkeley Castle, an engraving of whioh 
is here presented from a photograph sent by 
Lady Fitzhardinge. About the month of April 
the old plants which have been dried off should 
be cat back to any length desired. After a few 
days water gently to make the bads push, or 
syringe them to assist in breaking. When 
fairly started shake out and repot into good 
soil, such as is used for general stove plants. 
Grow on in a moderate heat, giving plenty of 
air, with little or no shading, to induce healthy, 
well-ripened growth. The first week in August 
take off the tops with about four leaves, remov¬ 
ing only the lower one, and inserting each cutting 
into a 3-inch pot. Plunge in strong bottom-heat, 
keeping close and moist, removing the glass 
covering at night to prevent damping. If care¬ 
fully managed, the cuttings will be rooted in a 
fortnight without losing a leaf. Here you have 
in a 3 inch pot a plant with leaves furnished to 
the pot, and containing the strength of one grown 
in a 7-inch or 9-incti pot. Before repotting 
harden off to the general temperature of the 
house. When this is done repot into any size 
desired; 3-inch, 5-inch, and 6 inch pots were used 
for those shown in the engraving. When fully 


oddest night it effectually keeps out frost from 
a small greenhouse ; it iu no way injures my 
plants, and it is very easy to manage, being no 
more trouble than a large paraffin lamp. I 
never had any trouble with It till after I had 
had it in use for some time, whan an accumula¬ 
tion of soot nearly closed up the perforations in 
the cap over the chimney ; then it smoked in 
the manner described by “ A. G. Butler.” At 
first I could discover no reason for this, and was 
much troubled about it; but since I have kept 
the holes in the cap clean there has been no 
approach to smoking (unless, of coarse, I turn 
the wicks too high). After lighting it in the 
evening I watch it for half a minute or so to 
make sure the wicks do not flare—in fact, I treat 
it just the same a* a lamp. In the morning I 
never find the flame either higher or lower than 
it was when I left it at night. It is very difficult 
to keep it absolutely free from smell, but with 
ordinary care and cleanliness the smell is so 
slight, that it is quite unobjectionable in a 
greenhouse; I use common paraffin oil. My 
collection of plants is neither numerous nor 
varied; but, with a few exceptions, all are 
perfectly healthy. 1 have some Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Cytisus, Azalea mollis, Carnations, 
Anemones, common Ferns, and ordinary spring 
bulbs, besides various seedlings a little above 
ground. An Arum has developed a good flower, 
but most of the leaves have become spotted and 
gradually withored away. Withia the last 


which can be put up in sacks and sold to all 
comers just like Cocoa-nut-fibre. For potting 
purposes, all flowering plants, and for dry 
soils this manure is preferable to horse-manure. 
The peculiarity of cow-manure is its enduring 
influence. Applied in a dry form, doubtless it 
is presented to the plants in a favourable 
manner for gradual assimilation. Plants which 
have it broken into the soil do not rush ahead 
as with most stimulants ; but after two or three 
months it really begins to show its effect, 
and this effect lasts into the second or third 
year as the case may happen. This steady 
force is favourable to flowering and fruiting, and 
avoids the objectionable watery growths whioh 
in a season like the past have been universal.— 


FERNS. 

NEW ZEALAND FERNS. 

Lom arias. 

When the Colonial Exhibition was held at Ken¬ 
sington there were a lot of dried specimens of 
Ferns from New Zealand, and a friend of mine 
made a remark to me one day that there were “ a 
very great number of these plants in those islands 
quite new to cultivation.” Iu this assertion, 
however, I am not a believer, as I think the 
majority of the kinds reoorded from that country 
either have been, or are at present, to be found 



Poinsettias for table decoration. Engraved from a photograph sent by Lady Fitahardinge. 


established remove the plants to a cooler house, 
keeping them close to the glass, and giving 
plenty of air to induce a sturdy habit until the 
time the bracts appear. During this treatment 
water must be used with very great care, for 
the roots, being young and succulent, are very 
apt to rot, causing the leaves to turn yellow and 
drop, destroying every possibility of making a 
good head. When the bracts appear increase 
the heat and moisture, syringing daily, and 
growing on as quickly as possible. By the end 
of November you will bave plants from 9 inches 
to 15 inohes high, and with healthy green leaves 
down to the pots, with heads 9 inches to 15 inches 
in diameter. The plants should be hardened to 
a cooler atmosphere before using. To return to 
the old plants. Where the point was taken off 
they will break two or three shoots ; these may 
be taken off again when long enough, and will 
make splendid little plants in 3 inch pots, pro¬ 
ducing heads 6 inches to 9 inohes in diameter. 
There is also this advantage—you have still 
the old stock of plants left for another yaar. 

R. S. 


7171.—Hot water apparatus heated 
by oil.—About six months ago I bought a 
Rippingille’s circulating hot water apparatus- 
one with the burners in the middle and a 
standard on each side. From the first (unlike 
“Mr. A. G. Butler’s” experience—see Garden¬ 
ing, March 30th, page 61) my expectations of 
its usefulness were fully realised. On tfie 
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month a small Pelargonium has died, and the 
leaves of another are beginning to shrivel at the 
edges. I do not know what is the matter with 
them : but I cannot think the fumes of the 
paraffin have anything to do with it, as every¬ 
thing else is so healthy. I must not forget to 
say that even on the coldest night I leave the 
window in the roof of the greenhouse a little bit 
open by putting a small pad under it, thus en¬ 
suring a few square inches of ventilation. I do 
not know if this is necessary, but I am inclined 
to think it is. During the day I give as much 
air as the weather will permit. My experience, 
not only of this kind of heating apparatus, but 
of everything connected with a greenhouse, 
being very limited, I did not at first answer 
“G. B., Bridgnorth's,” request for advice on the 
subject, thinking that someone else would 
doubtless do so in a much more satisfactory way 
than I could; but after having read what 
“ A. G. Butler ” wrote, I think it is only fair to 
state that one person at least is quite satisfied 
with the usefulness of this apparatus for slightly 
heating a small greenhouse.— Omega. 

Cow-manure and its uses.— A new 
thing in manure is well worth a trial at the 
present time. It is worth mention that of late 
years dairies in the neighbourhood of London 
and other large towns are made to clear ont all 
the cow-manure at frequent intervals on account 
of the nuisance. Now, if this manure is exposed 
in a current of air it very soon dries into a tight, 
porous, turf-like and perfectly sweet substance, 


in a living state in this country. Now, as this 
same New Zealand is a great favourite with me, 
end as I love its plants, I propose to give you a 
short description of its Ferns which I have 
grown, and more especially as they are jast the 
plants which are suitable for cool-house ferneries 
in the British Isles, and whioh, therefore, should 
be taken in hand by the amateur readers of 
Gardening, and to this end I commence with 
the Lomarias. Of theie plants some may be 
grown in the window, where they form exquisite 
ornaments ; and they may bo used for the 
decoration of rooms or corridors, in which situa¬ 
tion many of them will stand for a long time 
uninjured. In New Zealand there are 14 dis¬ 
tinct kinds of Lomarias recorded, most of which 
I have had in cultivation, and all of them are 
pretty objects, well deserving general attention. 
The plants require ample drainage ; the larger- 
growing kinds thrive in a compost of about 
equal parts light loam and peat made fairly 
sandy, and the smaller kinds should have the 
soil made lighter by the substitution of more 
peat and less loam. They enjoy an abundant 
supply of water during the growing season, and 
a fair amount also during the winter months, 
for it must be remembered that in New Zealand 
there is no hot resting season, and at no time in 
the year is there a period of drought, so that the 
Ferns naturally are in a moist condition all the 
year round. 

L. Frasf.ri is rne of the prettiest Feins I 
know, and is a plant which has not hitlerto 
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been found in any other portion of the world. 
It has a slender, erect stem, which grows some 
2 feet or more high with age, and is covered 
with the bases of the old fronds, so that it 
really assumes the proportions of a miniature 
Tree-Fern. The fronds are numerous, from 
6 inches to a foot long, or even more. They 
are twice divided, the segments being small, 
smooth, and rich-green; the fertile fronds 
are slightly the narrowest; otherwise they are 
not much different to the sterile ones, and the 
underside is thickly covered with bright-red 
sori. It is a genus which is said to be plentiful 
in the northern island, and it also occurs 
frequently in the northern parts of the middle 
island. 

L. discolor.— A superb, bold-growing species, 
and when well grown it is a splendid ornament 
in any situation ; it, however, is not confined to 
these islands, but it is a common plant in some 
parts of the mainland of Australia. It forms a 
stout, erect stem with age, the largest I have 
Been being about 18 inches high. It carries a 
fine crown of fronds, which are from 1 foot to 2 
feet long, and pinnatified. They are of a bright 
and cheerful green on the upper side, paler 
beneath ; the fertile fronds are usually con¬ 
tracted, and the segments are narrow; but in 
some casts they are somewhat leafy at the base, 
which gives them a very distinct and handsome 
appearance. It is evergreen, and appears to be 
a plant generally distributed. 

L. alpina. —This is a small dwarf plant which 
is found in several of the Antarctic islands and 
in other places, and may be, perhaps, well under¬ 
stood by my saying that it resembles a miniature 
form of our native species—L. spicant. It spreads 
considerably, and will be found to thrive best in 
the open-air fernery. 

L. nigra is a small plant, and one that thrives 
in the Wardian case. It delights in a great 
amount of water, and loves shade. The fronds 
are tufted, from 3 inches to 6 inches long— 
perhaps more. They are of an intense deep- 
green. They are pinnatified at the base; the 
large terminal portion deeply coloured; the 
fertile fronds much contracted, and often 
smaller than the sterile ones. It appears to be 
peculiar to New Zealand. 

L. lanoeolata. —This is another compact- 
growing species of great beauty. It is said to 
be distributed in Australia and some of the 
Pacific islands. The fronds are lanceolate in 
outline, pinnatified, and from 8 inches to a foot 
long, and rich-green in colour. The fertile 
fronds are very narrow and pinnate. It also 


membranacea, and L. pumila, which I have not 
seen in a living state; but all those named I 
can safely recommend as valuable plants to the 
lovers of Ferns. J. Jarvis. 


alone can tell. I think the late Mr. Rivers grew 
his seedling Peaches in pots, and with the roots 
under control the trees soon fruited.—E. H. 


DISBUDDING FRUIT-TREES. 

W hen I walk through a garden and find fruit- 
trees of various kinds crowded with young 
wood, I am reminded of the question put by 
one young gentleman to another, “Were you 
educated at Eton or Harrow, or haB your train¬ 
ing been neglected !” In this case, from a horti¬ 
culturist’s point of view, I con¬ 
clude that the person in charge 
has not been trained in a good 
school; otherwise he would pay 
more attention to one of the most 
vital operations in fruit culture. 
There are, of course, conditions 
which justify early disbudding 
or deferred disbudding, but in all 
cases there comes a time, be it 
early or late, when all super¬ 
fluous shoots should be removed. 
A mechanic who knows very little 
l s, about horticulture may be taught 

^ • • how to disbud, but a gardener 

^ who knows something of theory 

j os well as practice must decide 

when the operation is to be per- 
formed. If a tree, a Peach say, 

1 breaks weak, puny, and sluggish. 

the mechanic may say, rub off 
^ ^e 8U P er fl ll0U8 shoots to 

throw strength into those left; 
if too strong, he will advise de¬ 
ferred disbudding, as he thinks 
; . to exhaust the flush of sap. The 

\ " gardener who understands his 

business will reverse this order : 

* he will allow all the shoots on 
■v„- WE? t^ e weak tree to grow until the 
- EcB?-’ 8 l u 8gi 8jl roots are forced into 
'V- activity, and when this has been 

accomi. 


FRUIT, 


PEAR WHITE DOYENNE. 

But for one defect, and that a serious one— 
namely, that of failing to keep in good condition 
but a very short time after being fit for table— 


ipliahed he will proceed 
slowly and gradually with dis- 
F budding. The strong tree he 
will check betimes by early dis- 
* budding, by pinching the points 
out of all gross shoots, possibly 
by defoliating, and in this way 
the current of sap in the first will 
be quickened ; in the second it 
will be repressed. 

W hen to disbud depends upon 
the position of the tree and the conditions under 
which it is growing. If under glass, where safe 
from checks and chills from froBt or other causes, 
foreright and double breaks may be removed as 
soon as they can be manipulated, then upon the 
little and-often principle the remainder may be 
taken quite away or pinched to two or three 
leaves where there is fruit nestling at the base. 
In this way the house tree must be thinned and 
regulated until each shoot from which the next 
year’s crop is expected is from 5 inches to 
G inches from its neighbour until each leaf has 
room to move under a circulation of air, and 
there is room ahead for tying in without crowd¬ 
ing. The wall-tree exposed to frost and biting 
winds and to sudden checks by the action of oold 
rain or melting snow (as at the present time) 
upon its roots must be manipulated with greater 
caution. In nine gardens out of ten, especially 
in low, oold situations, the removal of the young 
shoots is premature. The tender fruit, suddenly 
exposed to frost and cutting winds by the 
removal of its natural protection, often gets 
killed or severely injured. The sluggish sap, 
rendered still more so by the removal of leaves 
and exposure of the wood becoming stagnant, 
results in what is termed a “check,” when 
many of the most advanced fruits fall off or 
remain small and puny throughout the season. 
To avoid this dilemma patience as well as experi¬ 
ence must be brought to bear. The wind, the 
weather, as well as the condition of the trees, 
must be watched, for on no account should dis¬ 
budding be commenced when the elements are 
unpropitious. If the wind is in the north or 
east and frosts prevail, wait. If the tree is 
weak and heavily cropped, wait. Let the 
foliage ba kept clean, but defer disbudding 
until it ean be commenced in mild, genial 
weather. 

How to disbud. —When the fruit and young 
growths are making satisfactory progress oom- 
I mence by taking off all the foreright shoots or 


Pear White Doyenne'. Reproduced from a specimen sent by Mr. A. Hoseack, 
Castle Howard Gardens, York. 


it a popular variety. It is a free and regular 
bearer, has a vigorous constitution, and is well 
adapted, being of moderate size, for growing as 
a standard, in which form it does exceedingly 
well, but better in bush form, and better still 
on a west wall, in which latter position the fruit 
attains a larger size, and on the Quince stock 
colours on the side next the sun as handsomely 
as does Flemish Beauty. The quality of flesh is 
not better, nor does it keep longer than if 
grown as a standard or bush. I think it would 
prove an excellent market Pear, being as free 


7299.— Treatment of Vines.— It ia a very 

easy matter to keep up a genial temperature in 
a vinery without using the syringe by damping 
paths and borders. Insects, such as red-spider, 
are not more troublesome in houses so managed 
than where the syringe is used. The manage¬ 
ment of the ventilation has a good deal to do 
with the absence or otherwise of insects. Robust 
leaves are generally avoided by red-spider ; it 
is the thin, flabby foliage they like. There are 
many causes for rust on the Grapes ; contact 
with hands or hair in thinning will often pro¬ 
duce it, especially if the hand is perspiring ; 
cold currents of air rushing through the house 
by giving front and back ventilation at the same 
time will also cause rust. Sulphur on the pipes, if 
the latter are very hot, may influence it, but 
the two most common causes are contact with a 
perspiring hand or a cold current of air.—E. H. 

7293.— Seedling Peach-trees.— In due 
course the seedling Peaches will bear fruit. It 
is only a question of growing the trees in a 
warm, sunny spot to get the wood ripened, but 
whether the fruits will be good or inferior time 


the pinna? alternate and roundish, the rachis 
clothed with reddish, chaffy scales, the fertile 
fronds about the same length as the sterile ones, 
and erect, wholly sporangiferous. It is a charm¬ 
ing evergreen plant, which appears to enjoy 
shade and a very moist atmosphere. It is Baid 
to be found also in Australia. 

^ L. procera, a bold and variable plant, with 
pinnate, deep green fronds, which vary from a 
foot to 2 feet high, the pinna? are numerous, 
some 4 inches long, and leathery in texture. It 
is not peculiar to these islands. 

L. Banksi. —This is a pretty plant, bearing 
Borne resemblance to L. lanceolata. It loves deep 
shade and moisture, and forms an elegant object 
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pinching back where there i« likely to be a 
dearth of foliage ; also remove a few from the 
lower sides of the fruiting wood, especially near 
the extremities and upper part of the wall or 
trellis. This thinning will complete the first 
operation, and, being light, neither tree nor 
fruit will suffer. If curl or fly are detected, 
these faulty or infested leaves must be removed 
as much as possible, and the weather being 
mild the trees may be well washed with tepid 
water. As growth proceeds the shoots to be 
retained must be decided upon, say, one at the 
base, another 12 inches in advance, and so on 
tip to the extreme point or leader. Those 
intermediate may then be pinched where there 
Is fruit, as two or three leaves whilst nursing 
and feeding will afford shelter, but others not 
so accompanied may be slipped off with a sharp- 
bladed knife to make room for extension. If 
disbudding is allowed to extend over a fortnight 
many of the trees will be ready for heeling in, 
but the spurs or shoots previously pinched will 
still remain to be dealt with. Although I do not 
believe in the pinching of wall or house Peach- 
trees for future fruit-bearing spurs, I can 
strongly recommend this method for the pro¬ 
tection and advancement of existing fruit, but 
when the small tufts of leaves have performed 
their office, and many of these fruits in the 
oonrse of thinning have been taken off, why, j 
then, these spurs in embryo, like the foreright 
shoots, must be slipped off with the budding | 
knife. When Peach-trees are pruned upon the 
restrictive principle and each shoot of the 
preoeding year is shortened back in winter to 
half its length, two young growths only—one 
from the point, the other from the base—are 
retained for laying in ; all the others being 
superfluous are then rubbed off, and in this way 
the tree creeps slowly along, often becoming old 
or crippled before half the space allotted to it 
is covered. The extension trainer, on the other 
hand, thins freely, but lays in all his wood full 
length, and from the upper sides of his fruit¬ 
bearing shoots, often 5 feet in length, selects 
two or three equidistant growths for furnishing. 
The unskilled trainer or non-trainer lays in 
half-a-dozen shoots, often in bundles, where one 
would suffice, and in this way crowds his trees 
with weak, decrepit wood and leaves, which 
foster insects, keep the sun and air from the 
wall and fruit, and never ripen. I have con¬ 
fined my remarks to the Peach, as this and the 
Morello Cherry most completely represent the 
species which bear fruit on wood of the preced 
ing year. Fruits of all kinds, however, notably 
the Apricot and the Plum, are improved by 
judicious disbudding. The majority of growers, 
it is true, obtain their greatest bulk of Apricots 
from spurs, but this source of the supply is 
produced by allowing all the young shoots to 
start, and when they have grown a certain 
length they resort to pinching. C. 

7280. —Treatment of Melons.— The main 
shoots of Melons should be Btopped when they 
are within 6 inches or 8 inches of the sides of 
the frame. The laterals which spring out all 
along these main shoots should be stopped one 
leaf beyond the points. After the crop is set 
and swelling rub off all lateral growth when it 
shows, permitting noshing to shade or crowd 
the main leaves. As regards temperature, the 
Melon likes warmth both at the roots and also 
in the atmosphere. The roots will appreciate a 
temperature of 80 degs. j and at this season the 
temperature of the air should not fall below 
65 degs. In summer a good deal may be done 
by early closing, shutting up the sunshine in the 
frame ; but a little ventilation should be given 
early in the morning. Perhaps the most 
important thing in Melon culture is to have a 
firm bed of good sound loam for the roots, so 
that the growth may be robust and at the same 
time firm. When Melons are planted in light 
rich soil it will be difficult to keep them right. 
—K. H. 

7286.— Treatment of Orange-trees. 

If grown merely as ornamental plants a cool 
greenhouse where the frost is kept out in winter 
will suit Orange-trees, but to obtain ripe fruit 
fit for dessert more heat must be given from the 
time the fruits begin to change colour; in fact, a 
warmer temperature—50 degs. to 55 degs. at 
night—will be desirable. Turfy loam, enriched 
with a fourth part of old manure and a few 
ge-trees. If 


in pots, the drainage must be free, as during the 
season of growth the plants will require a good 
deal of water; occasional applications of soot- 
water will be beneficial. The Orange succeeds very 
well when planted out in a border in the con¬ 
servatory, or it may be planted against a wall 
and trained to a wire trellis. The syringe must 
be used freely to keep down insectB, but only 

¥ ure rain-water should be used for the purpose. 

he old-fashioned orangeries were dark, dismal 
places, but plenty of light is a necessity if the 
plants are to be fruitful, and if in pots a month 
or so in the open air in summer when the 
weather is hot will help to mature the wood.— 
E. H. 


-To get perfect fruit Orange-trees require a higher 

temperature than an ordinary greenhouse. A temperature 
of 55 degs. by night and 60 degs. in the day by fire heat, 
with a rise of 15 dee*, to 20 degs. by sun beat, will suit 
them admirably.—J. C. C. 

7306. — Fig-tree dropping* its fruit-— 
It is very likely the wood of the Fig-tree was 
not sufficiently ripened to carry Its crop in a 
forcing temperature. It is not uncommon for a 
Fig on a back wall, with its roots perhaps deep 
in the ground, to cast some of its first crop, but 
if the young wood is well managed some com¬ 
pensation is offered in the second being more 
prolific. The best forcing Figs are the White 
Marseilles and the Brown Turkey.— E. H. 

-Dryness at the roots is a frequent cause of Figs 

dropping their fruit.—J. O. C. 
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POTATO GROWING. 

I was successful at our local flower show last 
year at Nottingham in oarrying off first prize for 
my collection of six Potatoes : first prize for 
white round, and seoond and third for coloured 
round and white Kidneys — and this against 
professional gardeners in a show that was con¬ 
sidered especially good, so it speaks well for the 
quality of the Potatoes shown. The collection 
of six consisted of Early Puritan, Early Albino, 
Sunlit Star, Buffalo Bill (all new sorts from 
America), Daniel’s Masterpiece, and Lord 
Tennyson. As to quality, Buffalo Bill and 
Daniel’s Masterpiece are late, abundant crop- 
ping white Kidney Potatoes, capital cookers, and 
free from disease. I am planting all my orop 
of these this season. Lord Tennyson has a 
yellowish skin with mauve streaks and eyes—a 
handsome sort, and oapital eating as well. The 
first-named are all early, and will prove very 
useful as first kinds for culinary purposes. 
Sutton’s Best of All obtained first prize amongst 
the white rounds. My experience leads me to 
think that freedom from disease depends 
very muoh upon whence one gets the seed. 
Those brought from a distance, and from good 
seedsmen, were comparatively free from disease, 
and have kept remarkably well until now; 
those procured locally suffered a great deal, 
though the kinds themselves were good. This 
was the case with three sorts I tried of Sntton’s, 
including the one mentioned as winning first 
prize —the seed of whioh I bought locally Some 
I planted with rotted manure, some without; 
some with charred vegetable refuse, some in the 
ground as it was ; and I fonnd that there was 
no gain in the care expended. Those set in the 
ground merely turned over were equal to those 
planted with manure or wood ashes. I have 
procured several new sorts this season, and have 
saved seed from almost all the kinds tried last 
year, so another trial may yield different results 
in different weather, for we cannot surely 
expect so wet and cold a summer as we had 
in 1888. J.H, 


STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Scarlet Runner Beans. 

These form a very important orop in all 
gardens, whether they be large or small, from 
midsummer until eat off by frost late in the 
autumn. Some may like the dwarf French 
Beans better than the produce of the tall ones, 
bat cooks are hardly ever of this opinion, and 
both retail greengrocers and market growers 
are well aware of the fact that other kinds of 
Kidney Beans are unsaleable after the Runners 
come in. To have them crisp and tender good 
culture must be resorted to. Little is to be 
gained by sowing tho seed early in the open 
ground. Runner Beans are the most tender of 
vegetables; they will not withstand the slightest 
frost. In the warmer parts of the country the 
seed may be sown about the middle of the pre¬ 
sent month, but in northern and oold localities 
the 1st of May is quite soon enough to do this. 
I have known large quantities of seed to perish 
in spring immediately after sowing, and it 
is an advantage to treat it with more 
care than the majority of seeds. The fol¬ 
lowing mode of culture answers admirably: 
Dig a trenoh out about 1 foot deep and 
the same in width. Plaoe a layer of manure 
along the bottom to the depth of 4 inches or 
5 inches, fork this over, and above it place a thin 
layer of sand and leaf-monld. Sow on the top 
of this and sprinkle a little more of the sana 
mixture over the seeds, finishing off by covering 
np to the depth of 2 inches with soil thrown oat 
from the sides. This should be broken very 
fine with the spade before putting it over the 
seed. The sandy soil used next the seed will 

E revent it from deoaying—i.e., if the soil is 
eavy or if mnch rain should come, and although 
strong plants oonld never be produced in snoh 
light material the roots will soon find their way 
down to the manure in the bottom. Being In a 
shallow trenoh, the yonng plants will be shel¬ 
tered at first, and when hot, dry weather sets 
in it is easy to level the soil in the trench or fill 
it up to the level with manure, which will pre- 


Vegetable crops in a partially 
shaded garden. —It is sometimes interesting 
to know whioh crops need most light, so as to 
grow them in a partially shaded garden with 
proper judgment. Beet bears the hottest aspeoc; 
next comes the Onion ; then Peas and Parsnips; 
then Leeks and Carrots, while Kales will bear 
more shade still. Cabbage needs a really good 
aspect to heart well, while Broeooli and Canli 
flower do not need eo muoh. Brussels Sprouts 
will grow well in a shady place, close to a high 
north wall, for instance. Raspberries may be 
planted on the shady side, bnt Currants on the 
sunny side, and Gooseberries in a medium 
aspect, not too dark —A. 



The old Scarlet Runner Bean. 

vent the roots being injured by drought. This 
is an important point in Runner Bean culture, 
and it is well to give it attention before sowing. 
To root in shallow, poor soil is useless. The 
Trench system meets every want. Theobjee 
tion whioh some raise to growing Banner Beans 
h that they cannot get stakes for them; bnt 
Original frem 
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although training them up tall stakes is the best 
way of growing them It is not the only way. 
Good crops may be secured from plants which 
have their tops cut off, and which are restricted 
to a height of feet or 3 feet. It ie this system 
which should be practised by all who cannot 
conveniently secure stakes, but the root treat¬ 
ment should not be altered. In some cases only 
one or two rows of Runners are sown in the fore 

5 art of the season. These may bear well from 
uly until September, but when it happens to 
be a good autumn, and the weather such as would 
suit the production of Beans, there are none to 
produce. The first-sown plants have beoome 
too old, and the supply is curtailed before it has 
any right to be so, simply because a late row or 
two was not sown. To accomplish this a sowing 
should be made between the middle and end of 
June, and these will produce fresh young pods 
in October and November, if the weather 
should remain favourable until then. All who 
have grown Runner Beans know how liable 
the young pods are to fall off prematurely 
when they begin to form at first. I have seen a 
good deal of early blossom fall without forming 
a pod, but rich Boil and plenty of moisture at 
the root will reduce this evil to a very great 
extent. Whenever they are observed to be 
dropping their pods they should, wherever 
practical, receive a heavy drenching with liquid- 
manure. Sometimes Runner Beans are sown in , 
pots in March or April, and planted out when 
upwards of 1 foot in height in May; but 
although this often gives a supply of pods a week 
or two in advance of those sown in the open air 
they frequently receive a check on being planted 
out, and as dwarf Beans are better adapted for 
coming in early than Runners I do not advise 
the under-glass system of growing the latter to 
be practised, unless for some special purpose. 
As regards varieties there are several of more 
or less merit in addition to the typical old kind 
here figured, which, when true and well saved, 
is still a thoroughly reliable and, in every way, 
excellent Bean. A notably fine variety is the 
Girtford Giant Scarlet Runner, which bears its 
pods in clusters, and surpasses all others in their 
length, breadth, and thickness. Its flavour is 
also excellent, and may be cooked either in the 
usual way, or stringed and served up whole, like 
the Butter Bean. C. 


ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM BLANDUM. 

Of all the exquisite gems of the genus, this, to 
me, stands in the first rank, and it is one of the 
very easiest to grow. I am not so sure, how¬ 
ever, that it is one of the cheapest, as a few 
years ago it was one of the rarest both in its 
native country as well as in cultivation. This 
arose from the wretched manner in which large 
consignments of this lovely plant were sent 
home, and which, on their arrival in this country, 
were of very little more worth than to throw 
upon the manure-heap. More reoently, how¬ 
ever, I have Been it flowering in many collections, 
and thus, I suppose, its habitat, which is said to 
have been nearly stripped by ruthless collec¬ 
tors, has again began to fill up with seedling 
plants. It is essentially a cold-house plant, 
growing near the town of Ocana, at upwards 
of 6,000 feet elevation, amongst the Moss 
which covers the trees, and in a climate which 
U continually saturated with moisture, so that 
my readers can judge for themselves that by the 
condition of the atmosphere with which this 
plant is surrounded in a state of nature that it 
does not require any drying off, and by the 
altitude at which it grows that it does 
not require a great amount of heat. I have 
grown this plant well in the same house 
as O. Alexandras and O. Pescatorei, and 
have flowered it well under juBt the same 
conditions as I have so frequently tried to 
instruct my amateur readers to adopt for their 
culture, and I have also tried the plant in a 
slightly warmer atmosphere —a sort of hybrid 
house, having a temperature slightly warmer than 
the OdontogloBsum house, and lower than that 
of theCattleya house—and I must say that I have 
been successful in the last-named house beyond 
my expectations, for here I obtained the longest 
spikes of bloom, and between the two I have, I 
with a half-dozen plants, had the species in bloom 
ten months out of the twelve. The plant 
naturally is said to be In flower the whole of 
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the year, and that at whatever season its 
mountain home is visited this beautiful Orchid 
is found to be in flower, and so freely have 
collectors availed themselves of the opportunity 
that the plant is now almost a species of the 
past; and this again is another reason why I 
would advise its growth by the amateur. Who 
knows but the time may oome when the growers 
in England will have to export this and some of 
the other kinds to re-establish them in the homes 
of their forefathers ? 0. blandum is a dwarf 

plant, and it should be kept near the glass in 
order that it may obtain the greatest possible 
amount of light, but it must not be exposed to 
sunlight. The bulbs are small, and the whole 
plant seldom exceeds 1 foot in height, the arch¬ 
ing spikes are from 6 in. to 1 ft. in length, and the 
flowers are arranged in a dense or somewhat 
crowded fashion. The sepals and petals are 
nearly of the same size, lanceolate in form, 
and pointed at the tips. The ground colour is 
white, over whioh is thickly spread numerous 
spots of reddish-crimson. The tip is large for 
the flower. It is painted in front with toothed- 
edges, white, slightly dotted round the edge 
with reddish-purple, and bearing two larger 
spots of a deeper hue in front of the crest which 
is yellow, and where there are two stout teeth 
and several tendrils. In addition the flowers 
are delicately fragrant, so that, on the whole, 
it is a lovely gem, whioh all my readers would 
do well to add to their stock of cool-house 
plants. Matt. Bramble. 


Odontoglosaum Alexandre©.— Having 
received encouragement to grow some few cool 
Orchids from the notes and directions published 
from time to time in Gardening, I wish to 
mention what I am pleased to think is somewhat 
of a success with an Odontoglossum Alexandres. 
The plant is in a 5-inch pot, as when I bought 
it in June, 1887, from the Liverpool Horticul¬ 
tural Co., and it produced a spike of nine fine 
flowers last April. This year it bears a spray 
having 29 flowers and buds on it, 18 of tneae 
being on the main stem, and 11 on three side- 
shoots. There are 15 flowers now open, and the 
buds are all promising to open quiokly. The 
flowers are about 3§ inches from point to point 
of the petals, and some rather more. My few 
Orchids are grown in a small, but very light, 
house, along with other plants, and the tempera¬ 
ture falls on a cold night to 45 degs. or leu.— 
Borderer._ 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

RAISING ANNUALS UNDER GLASS. 
Having raised Balsams in a cool house for 
planting out-of-doors during many years I have 
invariably found that the best average time for 
sowing seed for that purpose is about the present 
time. Then, with the average temperature of 
the spring prevailing, there is always enough 
warmth in a cool house to cause germination in 
about ten days, and in four weeks later the 
plants are from 5 inches to 6 inches in height 
and robust. The growth has from the first 
received no check, and the plants are not drawn 
or attenuated, whilst under ordinary house or 
pot culture, with some warmth. Balsams may 
be pushed on as early as required. They cannot 
be planted out into the open ground until all 
danger from frost is past, and it is seldom so 
much oan be assured until the third week in 
May. I always get the soil well and deeply 
dug, lightly manured, and as fine on the surfaoe 
as possible. Shallow drills 14 inches apart are 
then marked out and with a hoe the plants are 
dibbled in. It is wiser to plant out in dry 
weather and give one or two waterings than to 
plant out in rain, as then slugs are plentiful; 
in dry weather they are less so, however. Of 
course, plants might be got in earlier for out¬ 
door planting by getting them singly into small 
pots, and thus larger and more considerably 
rooted plants may be had. But I have invari¬ 
ably found as a result of this plan, and especially 
when the plants are put out into good soil, that 
they have developed excessive growth and 
leafage, becoming clusters of foliage rather than 
of flower. When dibbled out, however, such is 
not the case; the plants bloom more profusely 
and make very beautiful objects, the quality of 
the flowers also being all that could be desired. 

Asters and Stocks again are better for being 
sown early in April than in Maroh, because these 


want to be caught for planting out just at the 
right time—that is, whilst strong and full of 
growth and have not become hard in the stem 
or drawn. Without doubt there is no better 
plan than sowing seed of these tender annuals in 
shallow boxes, placing them in gentle heat, 
getting the seed to germinate quickly, and later 
getting the boxes outdoors in a warm place for 
the plants to harden. But I am referring rather 
to raising plants of these in houses or frames in 
which there is no heat. In my own case Stock* 
and Asters are not sown in movable boxes, bat 
in soil beds, where the plants must remain until 
planted direct into the open ground. Sewing 
early in April with plenty of room enables the 
plants to get strong by the middle of May—an 
excellent time, as the seasons go, for planting 
out. if the seedlings be carefully lifted with 
good roots, and the soil in which they are 
planted be light and pulverised, an occasional 
watering also be given, it is remarkable how 
soon the plants take hold and grow. 

Dianthuses being of a much hardier character, 
though treated as annuals, may be sown in 
March, because even under gloomy skies and a 
low temperature the seed will germinate freely. 
These Dianthuses, being fairly hardy, may be 
planted out early in May ; hence there is some 

f ain in sowing early. Pentstemons also, though 
iennials, yet if sown similarly early, are bene¬ 
fited, because if the plants are got out early in 
May and are strong, they will bloom freely 
during the autumn. I have a good plant now 
in a bed from seed sown in February, and shall 
have a strong batch of plants to go out in good 
time. Antirrhinums are also fairly hardy, usd 
seed may be sown in March, as that too comas 
more freely in cold than does seed of tender 
annuals. These, if planted out early, will bloom 
profusely from July till late in the autumn. 
Few, perhaps, take the trouble to sow Migno¬ 
nette under glass for transplanting, but I never 
suoceed in getting a good plant here from an 
open ground sowing. On the other hand, seed 
of Giant White and Giant Red, the two best 
Mignonettes in cultivation, if sown in the green¬ 
house about the middle of April, give stout, 
stocky plants to dibble out during the month of 
May, and although looking a little shrivelled at 
first, yet once started they soon make splendid 
plants, and being thinly planted are far finer 
than oan be obtained from ordinary open-air 
sowing. Lobelia seed should always be sown in 
gentle warmth in the spring, as otherwise growth 
is very slow and plants are small to get out 
early. I, however, sow seed in pans in October, 
with the result that I have now myriads of 

1 >lants to dibble out into shallow boxes from thi« 
ate autumn sowing, and have gained several 
weeks. Seedling Lobelias will keep well in a 
cool house through the winter in this stage if 
just kept from sharp frosts or excessive damp¬ 
ness. D. 


7140.— Treatment of Aspidistras.— 

I have for a long time been very successful in 
growing this plant. Some six years ago I bought 
one, when living in a smoky town, being told 
that it would thrive under almost any conditions 
of atmosphere, and it never failed to maintain a 
healthy and vigorous appearance. I divided 
and sub-divided the root, and have now several 
healthy plants. If it is desired that the white 
streak down the leaves should be well developed, 
it should be planted in very poor soil, and the 
roots should be pot-bound; otherwise the leaves 
will beoome entirely green and lose what I 
consider to be a very attractive feature in the 
plant. It only requires an ordinary amount of 
moisture and heat.—A. 

Variegated Japanese Andromeda 

(Andromeda japonica variegata).—This is a 
variegated form of the handsome A. japonica, 
and forms, under glass, a worthy companion to 
the Japanese Eurya latifolia variegata, which 
is frequently met with grown as a greenhouse 
shrub. This variegated Andromeda is quite 
hardy, but under glass the variegation is brighter 
and more defined than when the plant is in tee 
open ground, particularly if it is in an exposed 
position. In the case of the ordinary green- 
leaved type, when forced early into bloom, the 
young shoots become of a bronzy-crimson hue; 
and as this character also belongs to the 
variegated variety the opening leaves stand out 
well from the purely-marked variegation of the 
larger ones. The pure-white wax-Uke blossoms 
add to its beauty.—P. 
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ALLAMANDAS. 

This is a genus belonging to the Dogbane family ; 
all of them are exceedingly beaatiful, and they 
continue to produce a succession of their large 
and showy trumpet-shaped flowers for months. 
Nearly the whole of the kinds which we at 
present know in cultivation are of some shade of 
yellow. They mostly bloom in the summer 
months, but, in a stove in the suburbs of London, 
I have this winter Been a plant which has never 
been without flowers. This plant was trained 
over the roof of the house, in which were numer¬ 
ous ornamental-leaved plants and Ferns, and for 
the majority of amateurs this is the system of 
culture which I would advise; but if they are 
grown as specimen plants, or for exhibition pur¬ 
poses, then I would recommend them to be 
grown in the manner represented in the accom¬ 
panying illustration ; but in whichever manner 
these plants may be grown they always produce 
a magnificent display, and a plant of some of the 
species should never be absent from any stove. 
These plants are sometimes grown in bush form, 
but in this manner they appear to the least 
advantage, in my opinion ; ana I do not recom¬ 
mend it, saving for one 
kind— i.e , A. neriifolia. 

This plant is apparently 
not used to making the 
long shoots whioh are 
such a conspicuous fea¬ 
ture in the majority of 
the kinds, and it con¬ 
sequently conforms to 
the bush system better 
than the others, but as 
its flowers are inferior 
both in size and colour 
to all the others, I do 
not recommend it to 
amateur growers. Alla- 
man das are 

Easily grown, and 
all may be readily in¬ 
creased from cuttings, 
save one kind — A. 
grandiflora — and this, 
if it is struck, does not 
produce a plant half as 
good as a grafted one, 
and neither will it pro¬ 
duce flowers in anything 
like the abundance, so 
that this is one of the 
many esses which could 
be quoted of the 
beneficial effects pro¬ 
duced by grafting. The 
soil for these plants 
should consist for the 
most part of good loam, 
to which may be added 
a little peat, good leaf- 
mould, a small portion 
of well-decayed manure, 
and some sharp sand. 

The whole should be 
well mixed, and before 
potting the pots must 
be well and carefully 
drained. Now is the 
time for repotting, but 

in the case of the plants which have been resting 
through the winter months and intended for 
early flowering the beginning of January is 
perhaps the most suitable time to start them 
afresh. They should be grown in a temperature 
which does not fall lower than about 65 degs., 
and treated to all the light possible as they 
begin to break. Water may be given carefully 
both to the roots and in gentle sprinklings over¬ 
head from the syringe, the quantity to be 
increased as the root and branch growth con¬ 
tinues, and at all times keep them well supplied 
with water to the roots. In the autumn most 
growers of 

Specimen plants reduce the water supply, 
and keep them in a lower temperature. Thus 
kept in a happy medium, they may be taken in 
hand and started into growth when most con¬ 
venient ; hut, however grown, the plants should 
be pruned hard back in spring, w hen, if they are 
required for climbers, they may be allowed to 
make long shoots; but if they are intended to 
form bushes, the shoots will require frequent 
pinchings. Allamandas, as grown in the manner 
shown in the illustrate 
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ornaments on the table at a public exhibition. 
Insects are nottond of Allamandas. I do not 
mean to infer that they are exempt from their 
attacks, but amateurs may train them upon the 
roof of the stove without fear of much mischief 
arising. The following are a few of the best 
kinds :— 

A. Chelsoni, rich yellow, the limb standing 
up in a bold manner, and not reflexing. 

A. grandiflora, a profuse bloomer when 

? rafted ; flowers the richest yellow of any kind, 
t does not produce suoh long shoots as the other 
kinds. 

A. Hendersoni, flowers large, rich orange- 
yellow, with a deeper shade of colour in the 
throat It is a marvellously free-blooming kind, 
and it is the very finest of all the large-flowered 
kinds. It should be grown by every amateur. 

A. nobilis, a very fine climber, free in growth, 
flowers large, bright clear yellow, and a profuse 
bloomer. 

A. ScnoTTi, a bold grower, much resembling 
A. Hendersoni; it however has several points 
whioh distinguish it, and one is that in the kind 
now under consideration the limb of the 
large trumpet-shaped, rioh yellow flower is 


Plants in Our Readers' Qardrns : Fine specimen of Allamand* Hendersoni. Enpraved for Oardshixo 
Illubtratbo from a photograph Mot by Mr. B. Warner, In wood, Usnstridge. 


more reflexed than in the other kind, and the 
last named has it buds suffused with a dull 
maroon on the outside, whioh is not visible in 
SchottL 

A. violacea. —I have introduced this plant 
for the benefit of those readers who may desire 
a different colour, and in this the flowers are of 
a reddish violet, which renders it very distinct 
and attractive, but it is a very shy bloomer. 
This, however, may arise more from treatment 
than anything else ; certain it is I recollect it 
some years ago flowering abundantly upon the 
roof of a stove. It was planted out in a small 

f lace where its roots were closely confined, and 
think the secret may lay in thus keeping the 
plant short of space and soil to root in. Any of 
my readers who have suoh a place should give 
it a trial, but I do not recommend it to the 
general amateur. O. 

7276.— Pelargoniums from seeds.— 

Pelargoniums are very easy to raise from seeds, 
and they soon germinate if placed in heat. All 
seeds germinate quiokly if placed in a warm pit 
or frame, such as a Cucumber frame ; but they 


Ion, ^ make excellent 

Gougle 


should be taken out of the frame as soon as the 
young seedling can be seen working through the 
soil and be placed on a shelf near the glass in a 
warm greenhouse. Pot as soon as large enongh, 
and place in a close corner of the house till the 
roots get established. —E. H. 

7274. — Perns for a sunless green¬ 
house.— If the house is unheated fill it with 
the following, or some of them : Adiantum 
Capillus-Veneris, A. pedatum, Asplenium Adian- 
tum-nigrum, A. marinum, A. fontanum, A. 
eberneum, A. Trichoma nes cristatum, Lastrea 
Filix-mas cristata, L. F.-m. Barneii, L. F.-m. 
Scholfieldi, L. dilatata ramosa, Osmunda regal is 
crista ta,AthyriumFilix-faeminacorymbiferum, A. 
F.-f. orispum, A.F.-f .diffusum, A. F.-f. plumosum, 
A. F.-f. multioeps, A. F.-f. Elworthi, Blechnum 
Spicant crassicaule, B. S. ramosum, Polypodium 
alpestre, P. cristatum pulohellum, P. Dryopteris, 
P. vulgare cambricum, Polystichum aculeatum 

{ dumosum, P. angulare cristatum, P. a. proli- 
erum, P. a. gracile, Soolopendrium cristatum, 
S. ramosum, 8. multifidum, S. proliferum, S. 
undulatum, Cyrtomium falcatum, Cystopteris 
bulbifera, Lastrea Ooldiana, L. Standishi, 
Lorn aria alpina, Onoclea japonica, O. sensibilis, 
Struthiopteris german- 
ica, Woodwardia angus- 
tifolia, and radicans. 
Hardy Ferns, British 
and exotic, are as beau¬ 
tiful as those which re¬ 
quire artificial heat, and 
they deserve more atten¬ 
tion than they often re¬ 
ceive.— E. H. 

7303. — Arranging 
a conservatory. — 
If possible I advise you 
to increase the width 
from 10 feet to 12 feet, 
if the length is to be 
25 feet. If the length 
is 30 feet the width 
should be 14 feet, or you 
will find that the pro¬ 
portions are not pleas¬ 
ing. If it is convenient 
the hot-water pipes may 
be placed in a chamber 
under the surface. In 
that case it would re¬ 
quire 4-inch pipes along 
the front and each end. 
If the pipes are above 
the ground line, pro¬ 
bably a flow and return 
4-inch pipe would give 
you all the warmth you 
require ; at all events, if 
the house is sheltered, 
that would be sufficient 
to keep out frost. If the 
pipes are placed in a 
chamber the middle of 
the latter should be 
4 feet from the front 
wall; this will leave 
room for a border along 
the front, if you require 
one, which I think would 
be desirable to enable 
you to grow creepers to 
cover the roof. If the pipes are above ground 
let them be carried along close to the front and 
end walls. With regard to arranging the floor 
and borders that must, in a great measure, 
depend on the width. The greater the width 
the more natural the arrangement can be made. 
The border ought to be the widest in the middle 
of a long house and a divergence from a straight 
line at each end.—J. C. C. 

Helichrysume as winter bloomers. 
—To-day I saw in bloom in an unheated con¬ 
servatory a nice specimen of one of these 
beautiful everlastings. It was in good growing 
condition, and at every point was expanding 
new bloom buds. It was taken up with a clump 
from the open ground in the autumn and potted, 
and it has been in bloom the whole of the winter. 
The owner intends growing on a quantity for 
next winter-blooming. These everlastings are 
of various colours, hardy, and easy of culture 
either in pots or the open ground, and well with¬ 
stand drought and a smoky atmosphere. The 
sooner the seed is sown the better. Sow in 
|entle heat, or in a box in a greenhouse.— 
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CULTURE OF POINSETT! A 
PULCHERRIMA. 

In the first place, I wish, at the commencement 
of my remarks on the culture of the above plant, 
to state the pleasure I have derived from its 
successful cultivation, having cut bracts measur¬ 
ing from 12 inches to 15 inches in diameter. 
Probably no plant is more ornamental during 
the months of December and January when io 
is well grown ; it gives a rich, bright hue of 
oolour not otherwise attainable at that parti- 
oular season of the year, and for furnishing 
lovers of flowers with what we might term a 
brilliant bouquet in itself, this plant is with¬ 
out equal. After the plants have done flower¬ 
ing it is necessary and also natural for them 
to have a period of rest; this latter requirement 
is indicated by the leaves losing that vitality 
whjch the roots hitherto supplied them with 
whilst in a growing state. When the plants 
assume this character water Bhould be gradually 
withheld until they have cast all their leaves ; 
they should then be turned on their sides and 
allowed to remain so until the beginning of 
April, when they may be taken and all the old 
soil shaken away from the roots and re¬ 
potted in a compost composed of equal parts of 
loam and peat, with a little cow-manure and 
silver sand added, at the same time examining 
very carefully the old wood to see that they are 
perfectly free from scale and bug, as starting 
the plants clean lays the foundation for clean, 
h f»[thy growth in future. A moist temperature 
of about 70 degs. with bottom-heat will soon push 
the plants into free, active growth. Give very 
particular attention now in regard to watering, 
the evils of which I will comment upon pre¬ 
sently. After they have pushed into growth and 
made three or four shoots on a plant about a few 
inches long, they may be taken off as 
Cuttings, an operation which must be per¬ 
formed with the greatest care and with a very 
sharp knife, cutting immediately below the 
joint, so that none of the fluted part of the stem 
remains, having a potof very fine ground charcoal 
byyoursideto dip the cuttings in to prevent bleed 
ing, an essential which must form the staple sup¬ 
port of the cuttings until rooted. This being done, 
you insert the cuttings singly into the smallest 
pots procurable, 1 inch below the surface of the 
soil, which must be composed of one part Cocoa- 
nut-fibre and one part loam and silver-sand; pot 
firm and plunge in a bottom-heat of 90 degs., and 
after watering them in, cover them with a bell- 
glass, or small frame with a sliding light—the 
latter being the handiest, as the cuttings will 
require examining every morning to see that 
there are no decayed leaves, which, on appear¬ 
ance, should be immediately removed. By paying 
particular attention to this, and ventilating 
when neoessary to let out any undue evaporation 
of moisture, which otherwise might accumulate 
from premature fluctuations of the bottom-heat, 
the cuttings will all be struck and rooted 
through in twelve days. They may then be 
taken out and placed on a stage in a house, with 
a temperature of not less than 70 degs., where not 
the slightest ray of sunshine may reach them ; 
this is also indispensable when they are in the 
cutting frame. Cover them over with a news¬ 
paper or any light fabric for two days at the 
least, as such a sudden change of temperature 
from the cutting frame to a stage causes them to 
flag—but covering them up as mentioned pre¬ 
vents them from so doing. After they are 
established and commence to grow, they will 
require a shift into a larger sized pot, say a 
5-inch, using a compost of one part loam, one 
part peat, one part well decayed cow-manure, 
and one part sand, with a little charcoal finely 
broken; pot moderately firm, and place back in 
the.same temperature. I may add that perfect 
drainage is a thing of the greatest importance, 
this being easily obtained by using a covering 
of fine cinders on top of the small crocks and 
then the roughest of the potting material. 
Water only when the soil is rather dry, as indis¬ 
criminate watering soon blights the hopes and 
expectations of an entire season. I have seen 
fine healthy plants in full vigour, and furnished 
with beautiful foliage, killed outright with one 
overdose of water. Some growers advocate very 
strongly the free use of the syringe, but this is 
the most injurious treatment that I know of. 
Southport , Lancashire. • R. M. Hardy. 


(To he continued.) 
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’ EVILS OF GRAFTING. 

Mr. Doman ” (see Gardening, March 30th, 
page 56) may be a very good gardener, but 1 
do not admire his reasoning. He says : “ Take 
Apples and. Pears, for instance; whoever, as a 
really practical man, would talk about layering 
them? Never, even once, during the many 
years in which, as an amateur, I have grafted 
them both have I been troubled with a single 
sucker, whether the Apples have been grafted 
upon the Crab, Seedling Apple, or Paradise 
stocks, or with Pears worked upon either the 
Pear stock or the Quince. And I think I may, 
quite truthfully, make the same assertion as to 
no suckers in reference to Plums which I have 
myself either budded or grafted upon Plum 
stocks raised from Plum-stones, although I most 
freely admit that more than half of the. Plum - 
trees purchased at the most respectable nurseries 
have given me some considerable amount of trouble 
with their suckers Here it is dear that he 
supposes the only objection to grafting to be the 
suckers, whereas I and others who think differ¬ 
ently of the grafting question, want to see what 
the tree on its own roots would be. Nobody has 
ever thought until lately of putting our best 
Apples, like the Ribston or Blenheim on their 
own roots. I enquired a few years ago from 
the best nurseries in London, if I could 
get plants.of the Ribston or any first-rate 
Apple on its own roots, but without success. 
Everybody was ready to say, like “Mr. Doman,” 
that it would not do ; but where is the evidenoe 
of this ? Suckers are only one evil of grafting, 
and they don’t, as a rule, occur in the Apple at 
all. As to the gentleman who on the same page 
of Gardening says that Rhododendrons will 
do very well on ponticum, I hope he is not the 
possessor of a large plantation on ponticum. 

I would not have grafted Rhododendrons at 
a gift! 11 Mr. Doman ” is too practical a man to 
ask himself why the country is full of oankered 
Ribston Pippin-trees. He has never evidently 
asked (as I have) why have we never had a real 
trial of the merits of grafting by comparing in 
the same soil our finest Apples grafted on the 
various stocks and on their own roots ? I am 
not saying that the grafting will not be found 
good in many oases, but who can tell till the 
thing is tried ?—R. 


—- ‘Mr. Doman,” in his dearly-written 
article on this matter in Gardening, March 30th 
(p. 55), leaves very little for me, or, in fact, 
anyone else to say in support of grafting. 
“Scion” states, “Grafting is primarily an 
artificial thing of this fact everyone is well 
aware—and also says, “ It is a mistake to graft 
flowering shrubs ; and it isequallysotograftfruit 
trees. ” Why ? A few sentences below he shooks 
us with the absurd query, “If it is beneficial 
to graft Apples and Pears why not graft Goose- 
berry and Currant-trees?” X ask with what 
object? Grafting is not performed for amuse¬ 
ment, but to promote early fraition. When 
“ Scion ” made the above statement he did not 
appear to have this objeot in view; and, as 
Gooseberries and Currants strike so readily from 
cuttings, time would be lost, not gained, by 
grafting them. “Scion” also gives a list of 
tropical plants which are not grafted, which 
seems to me to be foreign to the discussion 
altogether. Because there are a number of 
plants to graft which nothing would be gained, 
it does not follow that grafting in general is 
an abomination.— Percv Fox Allin. 


Admitting that grafting has its imper¬ 
fections, yet is io a most valuable and useful 
discovery. “J. Doman,” Gardening, March 
30fch, page 55 , in defence of it, however, is siding 
with the opposition in charging the fault to 
suckers from roots of Plums upon sucker stocks 
rather than seedling ones. 1 have used 
the former for many years without trouble, 
yet admit that suckers will sometimes appear. 
They probably originate from particular roots 
which have dormant wood-buds, while others 
produce only fibrous branches. Suckers from 
roots may be expelled or kept in check for years 
by eradicating the root producing them; but 
the common custom is to cut the root off behind 
the sucker. Still, in old trees of nearly all kinds 
suckers will spring up in a tuft when a great 
root has been wounded or roughly severed. E ven 
Rose Briers, which often send out many root- 
shoots of this kind, may be cured by cutting 
| them out or by shortening to fibrous laterals 


and disbudding, for dormant buds may easily be 
of branches barren and fertile ; the former are 
rampant, with long distances between the joints. 
If these are watched and discouraged plants will 
be more generally productive, for these seem¬ 
ingly gallant shoots are great exhaustivea, if not 
greedy rogues. Take for example the Filbert. 
If its roots are wounded In the strong leaders 
they make many suckers, and the plants are 
barren, or nearly so. Such roots will be most 
common in plants with similar strong leaders. 
If these are removed, and the roots are not 
examined, suckers may be expected, and so it is 
with Plums. At the same time, it is to be 
remembered that many plants carry male and 
female blossoms on one stem, as the Filbert. The 
strong shoots of these must therefore be retained, 
but may be controlled. —C. l£. t Lyme Regis 

-* I J*eg to draw the attention of the writer 

of the article quoted from the Field, in Garden¬ 
ing, March, 9th, page 21, to the following 
extract from Charles Baltet’s work on the 
“Art of Grafting and Budding”: “ The 
object of grafting is—1. To ohange the character 
of a plant.by modifying the wood, the foliage, 
or the fruit, which it was required to produce. 
2. To excite the development of branches, 
flowers, or fruit on the parts of a tree where 
they are deficient. 3. To restore a defective or 
exhausted tree by the transfusion of the fresh 
•ap of a vigorous kind. 4. To bring together 
on the same stem the two sexes of monacions 
plants, in order to facilitate their reproduction. 
5 . To preserve and propagate a great number of 
woody or herbaceous plants for use or ornament, 
which could not be reproduced by any other 
means of multiplication. Without grafting 
our orchards would not contain such rich 
collections of fruits for all seasons ; our forests 
would be without a large number of important 
kinds of trees; and we should not experience 
the pleasure of seeing in our parks such a brilliant 
array of native and exotic shrubs. There remains 
one more observation to be made in favour of 
grafting—that is, that the plant, or rather frag¬ 
ment of plant, grafted on another, preserves ice 
original qualities and characteristic properties 
It will produce branches close or spreading, 
leaves purple or silvery, flowers white or rose- 
coloured, fruit large or small, early or late, 
exactly resembling the variety from which it 
was taken, and without being influenced by the 
ne ghbonrhood of, or contact with , several 
similar kinds grouped on the same stock.” I 
could also quote instances of plants which, 
when grafted, grow more vigorously than when 
on their own roots. When it is considered that 
grafting is easy to be practised, that it involves 
only a trifling degree of bodily exertion, and 
develops a love for gardening, it will be allowed 
that.it is both a useful and an agreeable operation. 

I think the writer of the article in question Is 
rather hard on the nurserymen, as any of them 
can supply Roses on their own roots ; as to selling 
them “simply to die,” it wonld, in my opinion, 
be fatal to their business.—C laxburgh. 

Carnations from seed. —I *m most 

anxious to thank a lady who wrote an article in 
Gardening on raising Carnations from seed in 
one of the early months of the year 1887. The 
lady, who signed herself “Solway,” gave an 
exact account of the whole process, whioh 
sounded so easy, with the tempting result in n 
year’s time of strong plants with good blooms, 
chat. I strictly followed her example in every 
dsfcsil. In the spring of 1887 I bought one 
shillings worth of mixed Carnation seed from a 
nurseryman, and in July, 1888,1 had ISO strong, 
bushy plants. Of course, a great many turned 
out single ones (about 80); many were imper¬ 
fect (some of these I gave away to cottagers, 
who were delighted to have them for their 
gardens), and about 40 showed very good blooms 
indeed. I daresay not more than five or six of 
the kinds were first-rats, but I was able to give 
quantities of cat flowers away, and I was very 
proud of winning two first prizes at the only 
flower shows to which I took them. I had about 
30 excellent varieties amongst my seedlings, 
and they csrtaialy gave me an immense amount 
of pleasure, and I shall always be most grateful 
to “Solway” for her “Hints on Carnation 
culture.”—A Lover of Carnations. 

Our renders will kindly remember that we are plod to 
receive fir engraving any suggestive or bettUiful photo¬ 
graphs of plants or gardtn scene <, especially of gardens o 
a picturesque character. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HARDY ANNUALS. 

Many will now be considering what seeds they 
shall sow daring this said next month, so this 
is an opportune moment to bring the annuals 
forward, as flowers that have great merits and 
impart none of that stiffness, formality, and 
monotony to the garden that must necessarily 
accrue when bedders are used. Annuals seem 
to be the very thing for the amateur, as the seed 
is cheap and the display of flowers lasting as. a 
rule ; if not, a succession can be easily main¬ 
tained. Some years ago annuals were in dis¬ 
favour, not through any want of beauty, but 
through their supposed ephemeral character, 
the outcome, I need scarcely say, in many 
instances of a starving treatment. The seed 
was sown as thickly as Mustard and Cress, the 
plants very little, if at all, thinned out, and 
when once above ground almost entirely left to 
themselves, while very often the soil was of a 
poor, dry description. But a better state of 
things is now seen, and annuals receive their 
rightful share of the gardener’s attention. It 
is the greatest mistake possible to sow the seed 
too thickly or be afraia to thin out too freely. 
If at all crowded it is impossible for the plants 
to have sufficient light and air, and the natural 
result is they fail to make that bushy, sturdy 
growth so absolutely essential if a free display 
of bloom is required. Annuals are also most 
useful for filling up empty spots caused through 
the death of hardy perennials in the borders, 
and such kinds as Mignonette are extremely 
pretty when in full bloom in small beds or 
growing amongst Roses, both filling the air 
with fragrance. No garden should be without 
its Sweet Peas, Nasturtiums, Sweet Sultan, 
Cornflowers, and such like flowers, that impart 
an interest and beauty most enjoyable in the 
summer months ; while Sweet Peas and annuals 
of that character are of the greatest value as 
cut flowers, thus serving a twofold purpose. 


Herbaceous borders.— Do not be so vio¬ 
lent with your borders aB some people are. Truly a 
few plants get coarse and unmanageable. Take 
them up carefully, set them aside, dig into the 
holes bo made a little fresh compost, plant a 
small piece of each back again, changing their 
situation to taste. Weaker plants do not 
disturb, and always leave your herbaceous 
borders untouched until the plants begin to grow 
again in February or March ; too early shifting 
kills herbaceous plants. Having got your 
border regulated, bring three or four spits of 
rotten manure in the bottom of your barrow 
and a small fork ; then pare the border between 
the plants with the fork, and put the soil in the 
barrow. Touch over the border again, clearing 
the stools a little, and burying an occasional 
trifle of litter or rubbish as it turns up ; then 
mix the soil in the barrow well with the manure, 
and perhaps add a dash of lime or any manure 
you may fancy, or sand, if needed, and replace 
it with fork or spade in the slightly-lowered 
spaces between the stools. Finish all off, doing 
about two square yards at a time. The method 
benefits all plants, keeps the border in perfect 
order, and makes no confusion. Of course, 
where a plant has died you will also dig out the 
hole and Bee that it is right before planting that 
spot afresh.—A. 

7244. — Daffodils in a meadow. — 
“Shora” need not fear to make hay of the 
Grass that is so full of Daffodils in the proper 
season. I can speak from seven years’ experi¬ 
ence in this matter. I have meadows here that 
will soon be bright with the golden colour of the 
Daffodils in great quantities. Every season the 
Grass is cut—with the Daffodil leaves, of course 
—by machine, and no harm is done, as by that 
time the bulbs have attained their full growth 
when the mowing season comes on. Each year 
the flowers are abundant, and no harm what¬ 
ever is produced by the mowing to prevent their 
flowering again in the spring.—A. H., Surrey . 

Glory of the Snow (Chionodoxa Lucilhe). 
—This oapital spring bulb varies much in colour 
and in the proportions of the blue and white 
markings, the variations being so distinct that 
it is easy to put them into five or six classes, 
each one cf which in a grpa^has quite a different 

Digitized by CjjOOQlC 


effect to all the others. The handsomest are 
those of a full blue colour with the white centre 
not spreading too wide. Some have a purplish 
colour of beautiful quality. They will probably 
vary still more by seed under cultivation. 
Chionodoxa sardensis shows very little variation. 
-G. 


ADAM’S NEEDLES (YUCCAS). 

The Yuccas, or Adam’s Needles as they are 
popularly called, have been cultivated in our 
gardens for over 200 years, and although we 



Adna’a Needle (Yucc* fllamentosa). Eugraved liom 
a photograph. 


have now a large number at our disposal they 
certainly do not receive half the attention theii 
merits entitle them to. A large number of 
them are perfectly hardy in the open air, and 
even in cold, low-lying districts they rarely 
suffer to any extent from frosts, Ac. Some of the 
smaller ones, however, such as Y. aloifolia, Ac., 
are hardly safe out-of-doors even in the south 
of England, although they may sometimes 
survive a mild winter. The kinds most generally 
seen in gardens are Y. gloriosa, recurvifolia, 
filamentosa, flaccida, Ellacombei, Ac., although 
there are many more equally hardy and distinct. 
When nicely grouped few plants are more 


leasing. There is hardly a phase of gardening, 
rom the formal Italian to the semi-wilderness, 
that may not be improved by judiciously plant¬ 
ing some of the Yuccas. Much of the sub¬ 
tropical bedding one sees in the London parks 
could be considerably improved by using Yuccas, 
and instead of lasting a few months, as at pre¬ 
sent, and in danger of being destroyed by early 
frosts, the beds would continue to give pleasure 
all the year round. A well-arranged group of 
Yuccas in full flower is a sight never to be for¬ 
gotten, and one hard to imitate with any of the 
other plants at our disposal. Gerard is said to 
have received his first plant of Y. gloriosa from 
the Indies, and says : “ It hath neither stalke, 
flowers, nor fruite that I can understands of 
others, or by experience from the plant itselfe, 
which hath grown in my garden for years 
together, and yet doth grow and prosper 
exceedingly.” Y. filamentosa, a flowering spike 
of which is here engraved, was cultivated as far 
back as 1675. It is a very picturesque plant 
with its curious long, thread-like leaves and 
pure-white flowers. Y. angustifolia is a very 
narrow-leaved species, and is found perfectly 
hardy and extremely useful for rockeries or 
groups on the lawn. They are all easily accom¬ 
modated in ordinary garden soil fully exposed 
to the sun, and may be increased readily by 
offsets. K* 


The blue Squills.— The Squills are now 
in full beauty ; although the rough weather 
spoilt many of the earliest blooms, their appear¬ 
ance at the present time is charming, and an 
opportunity is afforded of comparing tne relative 
merits of the new Chionodoxa sardensis with the 
other well-known kinds. It does not appear to 
me to possess the merits of either C. Lucilice or 
the two Scillas, sibirica and bifolia; it is 
certainly distinct enough, and is a very pretty 
little plant, a valuable addition to the spring 
gems of the open border. C. Luciliro must, I 
think, stand at the head of the list; it is earlier 
to bloom than S. sibirica and when well estab¬ 
lished, the spikes are numerous and strong, and 
the individual flowers large ; the blue varies in 
shade, but always has the distinct white eye. 
It has the merit—if the surface of the ground 
near to it is left undisturbed—of reproducing 
itself freely from seed. We have some large 
clumps with hundreds of seedlings springing up 
round them from last year’s seed and others of 
various ages. What grand clumps these will 
make in time ! The surface of the ground is 
simply hand weeded, and receives a mulching of 
old Mushroom bed manure every year. S. 
sibirica reproduces itself in the same manner, 
but I have not yet noticed self-sown seedlings of 
S. bifolia.—A. 

The Australian Blue or Fever Gum- 
tree (Eucalyptus globulus).—This is often used 
for sub-tropical bedding, and very effective it is 
for the purpose, the pale glaucous foliage being 
very distinot. By sowing the seed early in the 
year, good plants may be obtained the same 
season, but those raised the previous year make 
the most effective display. For this purpose 
the seed may be sown later in the season and 
the plants kept in pots ; they should be confined 
to rather a small size and poor soil used, other¬ 
wise they will make vigorous growth in the 
autumn. When this is the case they are more 
liable to damage by frost during the winter, but 
if the plants are hard and sturdy they will stand 
a few degrees of frost without injury, and there¬ 
fore do not require to occupy valuable space 
during the winter. In addition to being very 
useful for the sub tropical garden, this Aus¬ 
tralian Blue Gum is useful as a pot plant for 
decoration, aB it forms a pleasant relief to the 
deep green foliage of Palms, Ac. With ordinary 
care fine large plants may be obtained at a little 
cost, and these will be equally effective, and not 
so liable to get damaged as in the case of many 
of the more expensive plants when used for 
decoration. It is hardly necessary to give any 
cultural instructions, as the plant is so easily 
managed. I may, however, mention that the 
seed should only have a very slight covering, 
and the seed-pots should be placed where they 
are fully exposed to the sun. Young seedlings 
are very liable to damp off, especially if placed 
in a warm shady position. Afcer the plants are 
well established they only require plenty of 
light and air and ordinary attention in watering, 
and they will soon grow into useful plants.—A. 
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BULBS TOR OORRBSPONDBNTB. 

Queatiopa .—Queries and answers are inserted fn 

J 

for bwertion should be Marly and ooneisely mitten on 
one tide qf the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
ajuuwnm. 17, Southampton • street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letter » on bustnees should be sent to the Pu£ 
J** ?*”* ond address of the sender are required 
” nddUum toany designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
o* on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as GAftownra has to be sent to press some time in 

S meats) Mould alway s bear the number and title placed 
H the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
us by advunng, so far as their knowledge and obser- 
s permit the correspondents who seek assistance. 
^ofwUyms,soOs, and means vary so infinitely that several 
antwsrs to the same question may often be very useful, 
reply would do weU to mention SelooaMee 

number in which they appeared. umvwutammons ^ 
7fi34.—Oalture of Diplacue.-Will aomeooe kindly 
give me lull cultural directions tor these plants?—F P 7 

£ H3fi7P^ 1 i ) ar Jf, 0f( ? ai ^ enlaa -~ W111 *»meone kindly 
give me full directions for the oulture of these plants T_ 

7336 -Llme and aeedlingfl.-Does sprinkling lime 
Injure seedlings that are oomlngupi— 

7337 .—Herb beer.— Can any of the readers of Gardix- 
inq give me a receipt for making herb beer from garden 
Herbs 7 —Batis. 

on • lawn.—I shall be much 
a ufitn ?-GMMJ* ° an **** m ® ho,r 10 Plantains on 

n227? i0werfl 5? bog earth.-Will anyone 
k.ndly Inform me what dowers succeed best in very rich, 
black peat bog earth ?-M. P. 7 ’ 

7310.— Moneywort from aeed.-Can I grow the 
o°mmon Money won from teed 7 If so. when should it bt 
sown to flower in June ?—M. F. 

73 41 -Disaoivingr bonee.-WIU anyone kindly tell 
™«r h « p Wfty of < J** 80lwl °R the refuse bones from the 
kitohen for manure ?—E. G. 8 . 8 . 

o»I 3 l^ Qa K r ? 6n latoela -Will someone kindly tell me 
of a good substanoe for ooatlbg garden labels? I find the 
enamel paint too smooth for writing on.—T. O. 

7848-Drying Wood.—Will you kindly Inform me 
ai to the beet mode of drying blood so that I can keep it 
in quantities without risk of spoiling ?—Fibrhtb. ** P 

I. 3 ? 4 -'Holly berries.—Will someone kindly tell ms 
m* i 40 p ? k off tiie berr,6B w hioh are remaining on 
tbe^Holly-trees for an unusually long time this year?— 

7315.—Fowl manure for vegetables.— Can any 
GAanawwe kindly tall me if fowl manure is a 
5 ° K A* ° dary ln and alsoLSIks ?- 

of Mignonette In pota.— Will 
t y J 1 !? *J?° vl °® oome guidance with regard 
aRAXc*. tr ** tni6,,t °* Mignonette sown in pots?— Fra- 

7317.—Rhododendrons after flowering.—What 

™ < £ t £ e ?V #hoa i d } white-flowered Rhododendrons in 

pcdllajJ 1 h * re fini * had bloomin 8 l® a greenhouse ?—;Liver- 

7348.—Ante inaffreenhonsa—I have a vine In a 
email greenhouse whioh is covered with black ants. 
J^Millm!* 011 * kln<Uy t * U me how I can destroy ?— 

, od ^ 8s ot lawns.—Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me how often the edges of lawns ought to be 
5-J-— ev “. “d la now the time to do It?—EL i! 

w J sw ~® olir Parsnip wine.— I have some Parsnip 
wine about a year old, whioh has gone quite sour. 1 should 

S^ESSf"" kimUy *“ taow *° m * k “ l 

ItridynortA** 0 * 1 ** 1 ? Arden manure?—H. Baimrt, 

7352.— Oonverva and Ferns.— The soil in my Fern 
pots is oovered with a kind of oonverva, which grows over 
J h ® o °rown of my Ferns to their oertaln death. What can 


if ,hoald he much obliged 

if someone would tell me the beet way to grow Gourds? 
I have seeds of the kind called Angora. When ought they 
to be sown ?—Somkrsst. ^ J 

SB lt ?- a G««“c.. d ° fl0WMl ° t pl “* ,> 

7355.-Management of a Cucumber-house.— 
Would someone kindly desoribe the general management 
of a Cucumber-house ? I think it would be a greatboon to 
others besides myeelf.—C haxly. k 

__^ 8 ‘ ;rJJ£ Udew;on Raspberry oanee .—1 have 
SOHM black Raspberry oanee whioh have been badly 
attacked with mildew for nearly two years. Can anyone 
kindly tell me how to cure this?—C hbaolk. 

m» 3 ull 7 ?r i ? W ^ n ® r ^ ose ?*~ Wou,cl kindlv tell 

meifmy little greenhouse is suitable for growing Rosea 

L ! ve , ry muoh ,n tha ahede ; but it is heated with 
hot-weter pipes, and I can get what heat I like. What 
would be the best kind of Roses to grow, if any?—T. 


7358.—Tomatoes In a eonaervatory.-I want to 
trow a few Tomatoes in my conservatory. What are the 
sorts, and what else pot can I * row them in? Will 
afi-inoh pot be large enough per plant?- aitdko, 

7859.—Manure for Ferns.—Is a weak liquid made 
from sheep manure good for Ferns? If not, is there 
any kind of artifloial manure that would benefit them if 
applied in a dry state and watered in ?—Rattlsr. 

«ISS 2 :^ M ^ kl i, n 8 r M^? da . ? r and spring 

flowers.—I should be glad to know the proper time to 
make beds for winter and spring flowers, such as Christ 
mae Roses, Anemones, Daffodils, Violets, Ac. ?-T. Spim* 

7301. —Beat Begonias.— Will someone kindly favour 
me with a list of 12 of the best tuberous-rooted Begonias, 
giving their oolonn and average size of flowere-euch ae 
J w®«® mo# * Bulfclkb l® for greenhouse decoration?— 
F, W. H. 

7302. — Tree Mignonette.— I have sown some Mig- 
nonetteeeed in pots with the view of making a Mignonette 
tree. Will anyone kindly tell me if I most nip off every 
A** G * fl0wer th ® flrBt year M weU m the second ?■ 

1 J^^ -ZonaiPeiarfironiuma for winter bloom 
lngr.—Will someone please to give me the names of the 
12 beet Zsnal Geraniums for winter blooming, and inform 
me the beet season of the year to strike cuttings of them ? 
—kattlxs. 

7381.—a rustic summer-house.— I have just built 
- summer-house, the aides of whioh are of rough, 
unplained deal boardiu Can anyone kindly tell me a 
suitable way of ooverlng these on the Inside, so as to «ve 
a rustic appearance ?— Rustic. * 

7356.—Oiolre de Dijon Rose.—I planted this Rose 

In a small oold greenhouse. It now neany covers the roof 
and has on it at present (April «tb) 30 bode. Are theee too 

SKfriJS? " “* y 1 '•* 

7808.—Arum Lily turning 1 yellow.—The leaves 
of my Arum Lily turn yellow immediately after expanding 
and there is no sign of a flower- bud. Ooald too muoh Boot- 
water and artifloial manors have had this effect ? What 
should I do?—A pbil. 

viSw7? low L 0r1 ?* a ^ugmanaia.-Wili „o mitODt 

kindly tell me how to make a Brugmanaia flower ? I have 
had one with a tall bare stem for two yean, whioh seems 
to have no Intention of ever doing so. It is in a cool 
greenhouse, and has a good head of leaves.—CasroaiA it. 

7308.-Olimbing Rosas.—What kinds of Roses would 
■nit beet in this nortnera climate near Manobeeter (no 
smoke) ? I want to have a row of them on eaoh side of 
the doorway of a summerhouse facing south-east? 
Rabuxd. 

7339.—Toadstools in a hotbed.-1 have been 
muoh troubled with toadstools in my hotbed. They push 
the eeedt quite up. I should like to knew how to prevent 
them another time, and also If there is any cure now ?— 

SOM BBS BT. 

737°.— p Iants ; on a Vine border.-wm anyone 
kindly saggeet whitoan be done with a wide Vine border, 

80 feet by 9 feet? I have had carpet bedding on if but 
want aometUng new, that will not take toomuoh nourish- 
meat from the Vines.—E. P. 

thL 371 :r^ UBl f,? 0m to ?ure.-My Mushrooms havs 
this year been a failure, and the gardener gives me as 
the reason that they will not grow in the peaMCow litter 
manure, of whioh the beds are made. Will someone 
kindly tell me If this is ths oase ?—T. H. 8 . 

m.-BlMktiln!a and Strawberries.—Will any 
one kindlv tell me of an effectual means of kseplng blaok- 
birds and thrushes off Strawberry beds without that 
laborious praotioe of netting? How would a plnioued 
kestrel do ? Has anyone tried it ?—G. W. I. F 
7373 —Syringing Pelargoniums. — I find my 

elanroninms irei verv dirtv. an<i 1 <-_ 


7 880 . —Management of a Cuoumber-houss^— 1 
Would 11 E. R, s«e Gaedbrixs, Maroh 80th, page 08, or 
someone else kindly answer this query more fully ?-Wben 
to ventilate and syringe and a hat temperature to keep up 
both day and night, and If the house ought to be ehaded 
from the eun'ersye?-MACKAT. 

7S8 1 .—Gardenia leaves turning yellow.—Will 
someone kindly tell me the cause of Gaidenla leaves torn 
“5.1® 1 . 1 ?" ? 1 "yringe mine twice a-day. Th# house in 
whioh they are plaoed is heated by a flae, and the telti- 
peratare of It is maintained at from 65 degs. at night to 
«6 degs. by day.-H. T. Liutoll. 

7382.-Growing Ononmbers.-Wiil some reader of 
Gabducing kindly tell me the beet way to grow Cooom- 
bers? I have a large three-light wooden frame, but the 
heat goes out of It so soon. Whioh is the beet way to 
make the hotbed in the frame, also to keep it hot ? Should 
the frame be portioned smaller ?—A. 8 . 

7883.-Honeysuckle on an arch.-I wish to oover 
a garden aroh with Hoosysuokle, and when it hss 
flowering to repiaoe it with something else. I shall be 
muoh obliged if someone will kindly tefi me If the Honey- 
suokle would flower ths following year if taken up the 
preoeding one and replanted in autumn ?-M. £. 

ioS 8 V“; C ‘?£ reMU ? .macrocarpa.— In November, 
1887, 1 planted several of the above, and wish them to form 
a thick hedge to act as a screen. I am advised by «n>~ 
to out back the top shoots. They are now nearly 7 feel 
high. Can anyone inform me if this will be a good plan ? 
If not, how should they ba pruned, and when ?—Sussex. 

7886.— Treatment of Asparagus plumoeus 
nanus.— What Bind of soil and treatment are the beet tor 
Asparagus plumosus nanus ? I have a plant whioh until 
reoently looked quite healthy, and hai sent up seven new 
■hoots ; but when they get about 0 inches high they begin 
tb# *°P» though the soil is quite moist. 

—F. M. Cross. 

7388.—Cutting down Laurels.—What if the best 
time of ths year to out down Laurels that have grown too 
high ? I have four row# forming a screen whioh have 
grown 8 feet or 10 feet high, so I thought it would be wise 
to out the two front rows down so as to All up ths bottom 
with new wood, and keep it from overhanging the f 
bed.—G. 8 . Habtlkt. 
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Pelargoniums gei very dirty, and I attempted to oleaue 
them by evringing, with the result that the leaves turned 
yellow and mildewed off. A friend telle me Pelargonium 
leaves should not be wetted. Is this so ?—E. M. H. 

mt.-Marochal Nlel Rose flowers falllng.- 
Will someone kindly tell me why my Marshal Nlel Rose 
flowers fall to pieces as soon as the buds beoome at all 
open. I am afraid once or twioe this winter an unexpected 

frost got in the house. Would that cause it ?_E. F Pan 

civ All. 

73 I?‘7. Ma ?? ftfire ? ent of Peach-trees.—Will some- 
one kindly tell me how to manage my Peach-trees ? The 
y®MS they have produced very little fruit, all the 
email Peaches fall off before they are ripe. This year there 
was a plentiful bloom, but all the flowers fell off. !■ itthe 
fault of the eoil? Locality, Tuam, Co. Galway.—L E 
Lhwix. • 

.Jj^e.-Astilbe (Spirrea) japonlca not flower- 
ing.—I have four of these plants in pots in a greenho us e 
whioh have this year produced many leaves, bat not a 
•ingle flower. Could anyone kindly advise me what to do 
with them now, so as to ensure blooms for another uiion ? 
—Amatbuk. 

7 377.—Single Dahlia roots.—My single Dahlia 
roots I took np last autumn and put in a box, away from 
the frost, are now all covered with white mould. An thev 
dead, and if so, what ia the oanee of it ? Ought they to Im 
covered with dry toil now, and in what other way ehould 
they be treated ?—Eggs. 

WS.-Miehaiixla oampanuloides.-Will some- 
one who hae grown this tell me how to winter the seedlings 
euooeeefully 7 I find that they grow into good plants bv 
the autumn ; but have a great tendency to damp off at 
the orown during the winter, though kept in a cold frame 
—Lincolxsiiibb Rector. 

7379 .—Treatment of Palms.—I have a batch of 
y cung Palme 12 months old; Latania borbonic* is the 
sort, They are in small 60-sized pots and plunged in 
Ooooa-nut-flbre about a foot from the roof glass; heat 
kept at from 70 degs. to 80 degs. in the daytime, the 
former figure at night. Should they be shaded during 
ronny days ? Also, should they be eyrlnged very much ? 
Would the same treatment as to shading and syringing 
apply to the same sort and Seaforthta elegans, whioh are 
good plants in 82-sized pots; or should they be treated 
differently ?-Dos is. 


.087.—Treatment of double Begonia seed- 
linga.-Will •* B. c. tt.,» or eomeon e else, kind lystato 
in Gabdbning whether doable Begonia seedlings thrive 
beet planted out after a time, and when it the proper time 
for doing so ? Also, is there not a danger of planted-out 
Begonias being soorohed by hot sun and their foliage 
•POill ?— Likcoljtshibb Rbctor. 

7388 —Fiowere for market.-Having a hot-hoose 
and requiring flowere at Christmas-white especially—for 
P 1 ***®* (I should mention I have a border of good ground 
inside the house, 18 feet by 8 feet, whioh I want to torn 
into use for flower growth), will someone oblige me by 
telling me wtut sorts to plant, and when to plant either 
seed or bulb ? I don’t care whioh or both ? -Sxowball. 

7389. —Woodlloa In a Fern oase.— Are woodlioe in 
a window Fern-case a sign that the soil is eour, or kept 
too damp, and do thev do any harm ? If so, how can they 
be exterminated? Would now be the right time for 
putting freeh soli ? 80 many Ferns I plant die. Thera is 
no means or heating the oase, and there is a good deal of 
air, as it does not fit the window frame well where they 
Join.—L. G. Wright. 

7390. —Cutting down Rhododendrons. -Early 
In October I dug up and replanted some old Rhododea 
drone, whioh had in twenty years grown leggy and dose 
together. They had very few fibrous roots. I thoroughly 
remade the ground and planted them some considerable 
aietaaoe apart. Ought I to out them down now before 
they flower or not ? Their leaves are not looking quite 
healthy, being rather drooping.—B. S. 

u, 7 5 9 i _ ;^ lnd .R w Rreenhouse.-I have one 6 feet 
high by 2 feet wide. Aspect, south east. Locality, Olne- 
gow. Would someone kindly tell me what plants (pre¬ 
ferably annuals) would be beet for as good a display aaean 
be had In the limited spaoe throughout the year ? The 
oase is not heated ; but a lamp will be used to keep oat 
frost in winter. I have a oold frame on a baloony same 
aspect. Could dwarf Roses be grown ?—W. L. J. 

7892.—Flowering creepers fora north aspect. 
—Can anyone kindly Inform me what flowering oreepen 
will succeed best on a house with a north-east aepeot ? 
They would have to be planted in a damp little unpaved 
area, where, however, I oould give them plenty of suitable 
mould. As I only have the house for a year, 1 am anxious 
to plant now some quick growing creeper that may flower 
before I leave. Locality, Enniskillen, Ireland.—M. F. 

7393. —Pruning dwarf Apple-trees. — I have 

planted several dwarf Apple-trees aooording to advioe giren 
JP and now I should be pleased to receive a 

little instruction ae to pruning. Eaoh tree hae from three 
to six long shoots, from one foot to a yard long each. 
Mast I out the shoots back, and If so, how far? On some 
of the trees there are several small shoots a few inches 
long below the long shoots. Must theee remain on, or be 
out off ?—Wilhelm. 

7394. — Uses of a glazed frame.—I haw juet bought 
a large glazed frame about 8 feet square. Will anv kind 
peieon tell me how I can beet utilise it ? What can I grow 
m it to pav expenses ? What depth of manure does it 
require, and what depth and kind ol soil ? Should it be 
plaoed to the s«n or not? Can I grow Asters, Mari¬ 
golds, Verbenas, Ac., from seed in it for this year 1 * work, 
and if so, ho w must I proceed ? I have not had a frame 
before.— Roberta. 

739S -Pl ft nt 8 In a back yard. -I have a back yard 
17 feet long and 0 feet wide, enoloeed by a wall 7 feet high, 
with an easterly aepeot, and faolng the boose. I have taken 
up flagstones with whioh it was paved the width of 2 feet 
adjoining the wall, and made the flags taken up into a 
division wall 1 foot high. I have put email stones, arocke. 
Ac., in the space, and covered them with soil and manure 
to the depth of 2 feet to 3 feet on the wall side, and nearly 
1 foot deep within the division wall. Here I planted 
twenty Ferns last November. I am having trellis made of 
wood against the walL Will someone kindly say what 
kind of plants. Ac , would do for the ground unplanted, 
and what climber* for the trellis ?-H. Bucklbt, Sarpurkey, 
Manchattr. giralltcn 
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7896.—Treatment of old Chrysanthemums 
I have » few greenhouse Chrysanthemums, whloh 1 have 
done nothlnsr to, except to out of! the old branches after 
they finished fi 5#triog, and t look one or tiro cuttings from 
most of them. The oonsequenoe is that they have a 
number of cuttings left. Tney are looking very healthy 
indeed. I should be muoh obliged if anyone oauld tell me 
what I bad better do with them. Ought 1 to strike the 
cuttings or leave them alone ?—A. E. G. 

7337.—Camellia flowers dropping 1 off.—Last 
spring I bougttt four Camellias In bloom. When the bloom 
was over I put tnem out in a sheltered position until 
October, when they were pnt back into a cool greenhouse. 
They had made good growth and looked healthy; but 
three of them had no flower-buds on them. Tne fourth 
was full of bud; but when the spring came, the buds 
swelled, coloured, half-opened, and then fell off. I did not 
preserve a single blossom. Why was this?— Orstriabi. 

7393.—Making up a hotbed.—Will someone kindly 
instruct me how to make up a hotbed ? I have one 4 feet 
square, 24 feet depth of manure, which I made on the 
16th of March, and it is as cold now as the day it was pat 
up. The manure is put in a hole in the ground. The 
manure came from a stable in which the horses had been 
bsdded on wood shavings. I mixed about half its bulk of 
good straw; but still can get no heat. 1 failed the same 
way last year, when I tried to grow Cucumbers. I want 
to raise a few Celery plants and half-hardy annuals. I 
maj say In a cold frame 1 have there is more heat than in 
the hotbed. How o*n 1 remedy tnia ?— Bacpp. 

7399 — Unhealthy India-rubber plant.— Will 
someone kindly let me know what I had best do with my 
India-rubber plant ? It is about 4£ feet high, and some of 
the leaves are about a foot long, I have nad it about a 
year; but within the last month I noticed the first leaves 
fade and then fall off. Within the last fortnight four or 
five of the bottom leaves have turned yellow. Can I do 
anything with it, or save it in any way ? I a stands on a 
stool in a drawing room, and has not been watered oftener 
than onoe a-week, and there is no gas burnt in the room, 
only oil. The pot it is in is about 7 inches In diameter. — 
Hilda. 

74(k> —Management of a Mushroom-bed.—I 
built, spawned, ana soiled a Mushroom-bed 10 feet by 
12 feet, and 18 inohes deep, ia an empty stable the end of 
last January. About a fortnight ago 1 took the litter off 
the bed and saw five or six clusters of small Mushrooms on 
different parts of the bed, which I think a poor quantity. 
But this is not all. A few days after, wnen I went so 

{ gather them there was only one, or sometimes two, swelled 
a each duster of about a dozen. Will anyone kindly help 
me ? I want to koow if I may not expeot to see more 
Mushrooms appear, also how to make them swell when 
they are there?—F armkr. 

7401.— Rose-graftd falling.— I wish to sincerely 
thank “T. A.” for his kind rapiy to mr question on the 
above subject. Tne Niel grafts were saleoted from the 
wood out out of a oool house at the time of being pruned, 
which was at the commenoement of December. When the 
grafts were put on they were to all appearance in good 
condition, though they had been laid in soil for euch along 
time. Doubtless the Ooooa-nut-flbre, whiob went rotten, was 
the cause of some of the failure!, but, on the whole, it has 
seemed beneficial, and I h*ve seen no sign of fungus. Tne 
atooxs were not put in a case, but the house was kept 
olose, though not higher than 65 degs to 70 degs Would 
“T. A.” be good enough to advise me what to use to 
exclude the air lrom the plaoe of union, in preference to 
fibre ?—Doris. 


7402—Uaea of cold or Oaoumber-frames. — 
Having three odd or Cucumber-frames, one 6 feet by 
8 feet, double light, and divided in the centre, forming two 
distinct frames, I am anxious to make the very best use 
of all, and should be extremely obliged for advioe on the 
matter from anyone. I have used them as follows: Oae 
for Pansy cuttings, auother for Carnation outtings and 
seedlings, suoh as Canterbury Bells, Ac, the large one for 
Calceolaria outtings, Ac., from November till April, or 
suoh tirno as the plants may be put out in beds. The large 
frame 1 use oae side for Cucumbers, the other side for 
Mushrooms; the other two I use for pricking out suoh 
seedlings as Stooks, Asters, &o.; but when these plants 
are bedded out two frames are not used during a few of 
the last months in the year, and I should bs pleased to 
know how to use them to good advantage. I get as many 
Cucumbers from the frame In use as I oan use, my 
principal aim being flowers.—R abnuo. 


7401.—Treatment of Roses In pots.—I have one 
plant each of the following Kcsea: Mardohal Niel, Celine 
Foreetit Belle Lyonnaise, Miss May Paul, W. A. Richard¬ 
son, Perle dea Jardln, and Aim6e Vibert. They are young 
plants I have purchased from a nursery, and are about 
12 inches high. I have planted them in b-inch pots, well 
drained, and using a compost of rich loam, well-decayed 
horse-manure, and sharp sand. 1 have no greenhouse or 
frame, and wish to koow whether It would be possible to 
grow them in a large bow window, fAclog south, and getting 
the sun all day long, in a room whion Is soarcely ever used 
and does not have a fire in it, bub the temperature in whiob 
never falls below 46 deg?, to 60 degs. 1 am afraid to trust 
them in the open, as my garden faces north and is not 
well sheltered, I bavin; no south wall, only a hedge. Any 
information as to treatment, Ac , will be esteemed a great 
favour. I may say that two years ago 1 knew nothing 
whatever of gardening, but have taken this paper regu¬ 
larly, and have so profited by the information I have 
gained from it that I have successfully grown many kinds 
of flowers. I may add that I live 3} miles from town and 
have no smoke to contend against.— Pbrrt Bar. 

7404.—Apples and Pears In North Cheshire.— 
In January last I wrote for information as to the moat 
suitable Apple and Pear trees in my neighbourhood (North 
Cheshire) and on a peaty soil, and “ J. C. O." was kind 
enough to give me tbe benefit of his advice. I subse¬ 
quently discarded the Pear growing. On further examina¬ 
tion 1 f jund the soil oould not be termed peaty, and it 
appeals that it Is over 100 years since toe land was In a 
boggy state. I have, in oonsequenoe, varied slightly the 
list given by " J. C. 0." My list of Apples stands now as 
follows: Echllnville, Lord Suffirid, Lord Grosvenor, Cox’s 
Orange Pipoio, Worcester Pearmain, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Warner’s King, Wellington, and two dozen Northern 
Greening, making together 310 trees. A dosenorsoof 
tbs Laos's Prinoe Albert were maidens one seasoif from 
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the graft, and thsM I out down at onos to about 20 inohes. 
Was not this operation, ooupled with transplanting, too 
severe? The majority of tne trees are three-year-olds, 
but a good number are four years’ trees. I wish to know 
If It would be advisable to allow any of the three-year-old 
trees to fruit this year should they snow signs of doing so; 
or ought the small fruit to bs nipped off when the flower 
dies? I suppose no knife-pruning should badone before 
next season. I have to tbanx “ J. C. C.” for his advice, 
both with reference to the Apples as well as to the olantlng 
of bush fruit and Raspberries. I have put in 200 Currants, 
half red and half black, 200 Gooseberries, and 600 Rasp¬ 
berries. Ha also mentioned btrawberries *, but I had 
already an aore of land planted with theM.—J. G. H. No. 2. 

REPEATED QUERIES. 

7104.—Culture of Broccoli, Cauliflowers, &o.— 
I should be glad if someone would kindly tell me how 
to grow Broccoli, Cauliflowers, Cabbages, and other 
greens to have a good supply all the year round ? What 
are the times for sowing the different kinds of seeds, and 
the best sorts to grow T—A. H. B. 

7147.— Roses for coat flowers.— will some good 
Rose-grower kindly say wnicn is the best way to keep 
Roses fresh and firm for aoat flowers-say for about a 
week? Many of my Roees open early in the week, and 
then are of no use to me. Which is the brat time to 
gather the flowers—when opening, or in the bud ? The 
kind I grow is Glolre de Dijon in a greenhouse.— Bradtt 

OF BIRCU4STRRRT. 


To the following quartet brief editorial repliet 
are given ; but readers are invited to give furtJur 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

7405. — Savin? Broccoli seed (Braeeiea). — The 
usual metnod is to mark the best heads and leave them to 
flower, and when in bloom thin out the braaohlete well, 
eepeolally in tbe centre. 

7406. — Tecoma jasmlnloldee (Tacoma).— Plant it 
oat In a good border of soil In a oonservatory, lead 
it up to the roof, keep the growth thin ; but permit it to 
ramble so as to get the wood well ripened by exposure to 
light. 

7407. —Nitrate Of soda (M. B.).— Sprinkle the nitrate 
of soda on the surface of the soil amongst growing crops 
just as a shower of rain is imminent, and stir the soil to 
work the manure into the roots. It would perhaps make 
the U3e of ihe nitrate safer if it were mixed with on equal 
quantity of fine soil or ashes. 

7403.— Plants for rooms la London (Cockney).— 
Very few plants successfully resist gas, but we oan reoom- 
mend the Parlour Palm (Aspidistra lurlda) and its varie¬ 
gated variety, whioh will thrive almost anywhere If the 
foliage is well sponged about twice a-week. Other enduring 
room plants are the Indio-ru >ber plant, Aralla Sieboldi, and 
the green-leaved Drac&na congest*. 

7409.— A Pear-tree not bearing ( Fruit Amateur). 
—The roots of the Pear-tree are probably driven down into 
poor soil. No doubt planting Potatoes over the roots of 
the tree would have something to do with it. Try liberal 
manuring. Thin out the head of the tree, and lay in new 
brandies, if possible. Old Pear-trees are often brought 
book to fertility by laying in new brandies. 

7410 -Mealy-buff on Apple-trees (B. D. F.).— By 
mealy-bug we suppose is meant the woolly insect known as 
Amerioan blight. Wash the affeoted trees thoroughly with 
paraffin oil and wafcer, putting a wiaeglastful of the oil to a 

f 'ollon of water. Keep it well stirred when using. Apply 
t to the branohes of the trees with a stiff spoke brush, and 
rnb it well into the cankered places and elsewhere. 

7411. — Vegetable Mirrowa (Marrow) — The 
Marrows failed last season in all probability beoauM the 
bed was of too rich and fpongy a obaraoter. Vegetable 
Marrows may be euooessf ully grown without muoh expense. 
Dig a hole, put into it a barrowful of manure, mixing tbe 
latter with soil, and place 6 inohes of the best soil on the 
top to Mt the plants, or Med in is all .that is really 
necessary. 

7412. —Management of Browalllas (B. 8 ) — 
They muse be thinned out at onoe, leaving two plants only 
in a 4.1 Inch pot. The thinnings may be prioked out into 
other pots to flower in them, or they may later on ba 
plan tea out in the open ground. Browalllas are also use¬ 
ful winter blooming plants, sowing ths Med in May, and 
putting one plant only into a 4j-inoh pot. Grow out-of- 
doors all the summer, placing under cover by the middle 
of September. 

7413.— Crowing Moss ou stones (Mossy Bank).— 
It is not easy to induce hardy Mosses to grow anywhere 
unnaturally. They like a position that la cool and shady, 
and where the soil is one that they naturally favour. It Is 
probable that the best way to induoe Mom to grow on a 
flint rookery would be to get patchM of it with soil 
attached, fix them to the flints, and until apparently 
established, give occasional sprinklings of water. Also 
shade for a time if the weather becomes warm and dry. 

7414— Making liquid-manure (A. B. c.) —To 
make good liquid manure from etable-manare, shake the 
straw out, saving only the droppings, and um them quite 
fresh. Put a bushel Into a ooarse bag and then drop this 
into a tub containing about nine gallons of water. Let It 
•oak, pulling the bag up now and then till the manure is 
thoroughly soaked. If the tub is large enough double the 
quantities of manure and water. By keeping the manure 
in a bag the liquid is dear, and the water pot does not get 
foul. As the liquid gets weak other freah manure oan be 
added In the plaoe of that which is exhausted. 

7416.— Azaleas after flowering (Liverpudlian) — 
As soon as the flowers fade pick all she seen pods off at 
once, and if tbe plants need it, shift in to a size larger 
pots, uriner good peat and some sharp silver sand. The 
pots should be well drained, and tne soil made very firm 
around the roots. They should then be placed in a warm, 
molrt growing temperature, be frequently syringed, and 
■haded from very bright sunshine. As the growth 
advances, inure to more air and sunlight, and when the 
j buds are well plumped up at the points of the shoots, say 
by the month of August, thsy may be placed out-of-doors 
1 pr a time, and In September they should be housed again 


TO OORBBSPONDBNTS. 

ITs should be glad if readers would n member that we 
db not answer queries by poet, and that tee oannot unier. 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name dnd address of sender. 

Y. 2?.—Apply to Mr. T. S Ware, Hale Farm Nursery* 

Tottenham, London, N.- Palatine.— There is a white 

Banksian Hose. The statement about only flowering onoe 

in seven years is a fable.- Brogeler. —We do not know 

the Pelargonium you name- Rev. E. Wellings —Too 

muoh water at the root, and its being very hard would also 

tend to produce the mischief complained of.- J. Ear * 

greaves .-Yon have not received the right plant. Write 

m the nurseryman and tell him so.- Leaf-mould. —The 

soil Mnt would do to mix In a border, or other open gronod; 

but would not do for potting plants In.- E. A. M.— For 

so small a greenhouse try one of the advertised oil or gas 

stoves.- y. S. L.— How have the Vines been treated ? 

Please say, and then we oan advise you. Tea-leaves are cf 

no value as a muloh for Roses.- Brighton —Acacia 

lophaotha will do out-of-doors in the summer, but not in 
the winter.—.4. II.—A not unusual occurrence with the 
Hyaoinih. Salsafy seed, whioh should be sown at onoe, 

oan be prooured through any seedsman.- Palatine.— 

Pot off the Marigold cuttings singly now, and plant out at 

the end of May. - W. Cross.— The Fern fronds sent were 

dead and dried as U soorohed; but they had no lnMOta on 
them. 


NAMH3 OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— F. Chittoek.—l, Next week 
2, Pious Jeffrey!; 3. Probaoly Larix Griffith!; 4 Cupreseue 

Lawsoniana erecta viridie.- M. A. A\—Cory da] is bulboea. 

J. L. L.— Varieties of Anemone fulgens.— Oippo.— 

Corydalia bulboea.- R. E. — Probably Gommelina 

coelestis, but poor specimen.- Mrs. T.—\, Sparmannia 

afrloana ; 2, Apparently an Asparagus; 3, Asplenium bul- 

biferum.- J. Brown.—I, Butter • and • eggs Daffodil; 

2 . A doable form nf tbe oommon Daffodil (Narcissus Pseudo- 
Naroistus).— H. IF./.—Common Lavender Cotton (Santolina 

Ohatmeov pari ssus).- Coat bridge .—Yellow Banksian Rom. 

- O. E. Crick —1, 2, and 3, All forms of the green leaved 

female Auouba (Aucuba japonioa vera); 4, Desfontalnea 

•piooea.- South Devon.— 1, Double form of Narcissus 

Pseudo-Narois«us; 2. D juble form of common Jonquil (Nar- 

olssusJonqullla); 3 Narcissus pallldus.—/py-We cannot 

name specimens as they were not numbered. Pleaee 

send again and number them- R. W.— Dendrobium 

primulinum.- C. J. A—Apparently the fruit of the 

oommon Date Palm (Pooeaix Daotyllfere). Speoimens 

smashed in transit. The flower is Iris reticulata - Pheon. 

—Oncidium curtain. 


“FARM AND HOME.” 


We print below proof of the unrivalled 
position of Farm and Home amongst the 
farming papers. There are so many misleading 
statements made about the circulation of 
journals that the Accountants purposely 
excluded everything but the actual sales to the 
public. 


Moorfields Chambers, 

95, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 

Jan. 31 st, 1889. 

We have examined the publishing books of 
Farm and Home for the year ended 
December 3U/, 1888, comprising 52 weeks, 
and find that the actual sales during that 
period amounted to 1,674,593 copies {one 
million six hundred and seventy four 
thousandfive hundred and ninety-three ), or 
an average circulation of 32,204 copies per 
week. 

{Signed) J. O. CHADWICKS* SON , 
Chartered Accountants. 


BIRDS. 

7416.—Wood pigeons drinking milk.—Oan any 
reader of Gardksunq kindly inform me whether it is In¬ 
jurious to a tame wood-pigeon (kept indoore) to drink 
milk ? Also whether there is any particular food reoom* 
mended for these birds? Mine has hitherto been fed on 
mixed oorn, bread, and sand ; but it likes milk.— M. W. 

6944. —Treatment of a grey African 
parrot.—I have just read *■ A Lover of Birds 
and Animals”' answer to “Gammer," in 
Gardening, March 2, p. 12, and perhaps the 
way in which my grey parrot ia fed may interest 
him also. For the first two years I had her 
she was fed on nothing bnt crushed Indian 
Corn, and steeped food. For the last fonr years 
she has been placed in the dining-room, and in 
addition to the former food, which ia still 
always placed in her food-tins, she at every 
meal partakes of pudding, vegetables, bread 
and butter, oheese, and, in fact, of everything 
going at the particular meal, except meat, 
whioh when given her, as “ Gammer” says, 
brings the feathers off. She is also very fond of 
a few sips of olaret, whioh she takes out of a 
spoon, but this most be a oh&teau wine, or 
she refuses it. She is in at perfect health now 
u ahe hu »v.r bwn,—T. A. p. 
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POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

7417. — Management of Bantams.—1 am thinking 
o keeping 83 ne of these fowls—say one oook and two 
hens—so would someone kindly answer the following for 
me: Would a wired in gravelled space of ground, measur¬ 
ing 13 feet by 13 feet, be large enough to keep them In 
oontinually f What sort of bouse do they require ? What 
food, and would it be well to remove some of the gravel and 
sow Grass instead T Also what price ought I to give for 
moderately good birds, as 1 do not want very pure bred 
ones? Any other hints concerning them will be most 
aooeptable ?—M. H. 

7418. —Treatment of poultry.— Will “ Doulting •* 
please say if my treatment of poultry is nearly correct ? I 
feed them—Mornings: With a small quantity of bread with 
as much Barley-meal and fine pollards in equal proportion 
as they will eat. Noon: With cooked vegetables and meat 
and any odds and ends of fat, with a little Barley-meal and 
pollards, and at night with whole Barley; but cannot get 
eggs in any satisfactory quantity. They have a good airy 
ruiL not kept confined, and are two-year-old birds.— 

7419. —Lumps on a fowl’s legs.— Will "Doulting 
kindly inform me what to do with a Bantam oock who has 
large lumps all up his legs ? He is two yean old.—M. 

7480. — Dressing rabbit skins.— How can I dress 
rabbit skins to be soft and pliable when done ?—Learhbk 

7481. —Feeding hens.—I wish to know the best food 

to give my hens to make them lay? How often ought 
they to be fed daily, Ac. ? Mine are kept in a large coop. 
—Erik. r 

7422. —Unhealthy turkeys and fowls.—Will 

Doulting,” or some other reader of Gardknixg, kindly 

tell me what ails my turkeys ? At first they go lame and 
mope all day long, and, when killed, the liver is full of 
lumps of white looking stuff, which is rather hard, and 
comes out like a nut kernel. Some of my fowls have been 
in the same way ? Are they fit for food ?—A. K. 

7423. -Hatching eggs.-Can anyone kindly tell me 
whether a hen after sitting three weeks and the eggs 
having turned out badly, will have any chance of hatohing 
out a second lot of eggs? The hen seems to sit close 
enough ; but will she have enough heat?— J at. 

REPLIES. 

7210.—Pip in chickens.— The “pip” is a 
frequent visitor to our poultry yards; in the 
opinion of many old-fashioned folks, whenever 
a fowl is observed to be ailing, in nine cases out 
of ten the ailment is at once pronounced to be 
the pip, and as often as not the hard scale on 
the bird’s tongue is torn off, leaving an un¬ 
sightly and painful sore behind, and one or two 
Peppercorns are administered. The fowl is then 
left to its own resources, instead of being 
treated more judiciously from the first. The 
pip, in fact, can scarcely be looked upon as 
a disease at all—it is rather the outcome of 
other diseases. If the bird is suffering from 
roup, the nostrils become stopped, and breath¬ 
ing has to be effected through the mouth. The 
continued exposure to the air causes the tip of 
the tongue to become dry, and subsequently 
hard and horny. All that can be done is to first 
remove the cause. Cure the roup, or whatever 
disease the birds may be suffering from, and 
the pip will quickly right itself. The tongue 
may be occasionally moistened with butter or 
glycerine, and the hard scale will soon drop 
off. “ L. F. B.’s ” chicks are, I expect, suffering 
from the cold weather or an unhealthy atmos¬ 
phere in the rearing mother; roup would have 
taken them off ere this. I advise “L. F. B.” 
to dispense with the mother altogether now ; 
it should be possible to put the coop in a warm 
plaoe at night, and the chicks will require 
nothing more.— Doulting. 

Food for fowls, &C.—It is im- 
possible to name a better soft food than that at 
present used by “Anglo-Indian.” It is, how¬ 
ever, much too dear for general use, and 
“ Anglo-Indian ” would probably be satisfied 
with Barley-meal and sharps mixed for the 
morning food, and hard grain, such as Buck 
wheat, English Wheat, Barley, and Dari for the 
evening meal. A handful of kitchen scraps 
should be given at midday, in the case of fowls 
which are confined. I should add that there is 
no food which can be looked upon as the best 
for all seasons. During the winter months and 
in cold weather foods which are rich in fatten¬ 
ing properties are very useful. Such, for 
example, are Barley-meal and Maize. In the 
summer foods of this kind should be replaced 
in a great measure by others of a flesh-forming 
nature, sharps being a first-class article 
“Anglo-Indian” would, therefore, do well 
to depend principally upon Barley meal and 
sharps at all seasons, but regulate the exact 
proportions by the state of the weather and the 
time of year. As to .t^e selection pf stook. 


“Anglo-Indian” had better at once abandon 
the idea of keeping eleven or fifteen fowls in the 
space at his command. He will find that eight 
average fowls will keep the Grass quite bare, 
and if more are kept the tnrf will soon be 
destroyed. A cock is quite a superfluity under 
the circumstances, for ohickens cannot be bred 
successfully in so small a run, especially when 
they have to run with older fowls. Hamburghs 
are not suitable for keeping in confined runs, 
but if they are selected under such conditions 
they must be kept more thinly than larger 
fowls. Four Hamburghs, for instance, would 
require as much room as six Brahmas. Were I 
in “ Anglo-Indian’s ” place, I should keep about 
half-a-dozen Minorcas, Andalusians, or brown 
Leghorns, and sell off the old birds every 
autumn, replacing them with pullets of the 
year; or he may keep the hens until their 
third autumn—that is, until they are two and a- 
half years old, and sell off half each year. In 
either case be would be likely to have plenty of 
eggs. All of the above-named breeds are first- 
class layers, non-sitters, and snitable for keeping 
in confinement —Doulting. 


Books received.— *'The Tomsto, Its Culture and 
U*ss," by W. Iggulden, F.R.H.S., Journal of Horticul 

ture Office, 171, Fleet-street, London.-"The Pan*y and 

how to prow it,” by James 8imkins. Simpkin, Marshall, 

A Co., London.-"Practloal Rose Growing,” hy John 

Harknees, F.R H.8., Harkness A Sons, Bedale, Yorkshire. 


GLADIOLI. 

English grown seedlings. 
Very fine mixture. 

PHR 100. 17a. 6d. 

B. S. WILLIAMS, 

Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, 

UPPER HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N. 


NARTLANO’S NEW “C 0 L 0 EN QUILLED” 
DOUBLE 8 UNFL 0 WER 

“flOLEIL D’OR.” — Strong plants, Is. fid. 

w each: extra dumps, 2s. 6d.; post free for cash. The 
clumps can be divided for quantity. When one of the lead¬ 
ing Kngli'h hardy plant collectors writes in oraise nf this 
introduction, words from me b'lcome superfluous. It is one 
of the finest things introduced to English gardens for years 
For cutting purposes and harv-sfe festival decorations superb' 
-Wm BAYLOR H ART LAN D, Seedsman, 2L Pafcrick- 
s treet, Pork. Trade prioe s peoial._ _ 

~ ORCHIDS, ORCHIDS. 

Distinct kinds, selected not for botanical curiosities, but 
their beauty either for cutting or house dec ^ration, and the 
best to grow, s, 15s., 2ls, or 30s ; It for 30s., 42* , or 80s. 
Catalogue of these and all other plants free for 3 stamps 
WM. OLIBBAN A SON. Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham ; 

10 and 12, Market-street, Manchester 


"DANSIES.—The following dozen sene uarruge 
-J- paid for Sa : Silver Wings, Geo. Roes. Allan Ashcroft, 
nultana, Kenneth Brodie, Mrs. Galloway, Robt. Cowan. Mrs 
Musgrave, Royal Queen, Lord John Russell. Lord Glasgow, 
James Malcolm.— Wm. SYDENHAM. Water Orton/near 
Birmi ngham. _ 


MY PENNY PLANTS are now ready.—12 

7*7 ▼“riou., U. 3d.: 34. 2s.; 6 selected, Is. 3d ; 12. 2i, free ; 
Autumn struck Kachalas, double, single, and Ivy Geraniums 
Begonias. O ileus. Artillery-plant, Mimulus; procumb-ns’ 
Baby, and variegated Fuchsias, Peutotemons, and other plants 
Lobelia oompacta, and Golden Feather, all transplanted,' 
la. 8d. 100 Beautlfullynacked. List. Id. Testimonial from 
Mr. Lamb, Brierly: ' Was so pleased with plants last year 
have sent you another order None cam e to hand so well as 
•our*” The GARDENER, Old Vicarage, Bprowston, 
Norwich. 


COOLING & SONS’ 

Lawn Grass Seeds 

ure composed only of fine dwarf-growing evergreen 
Grasses, whioh quiokly produce a permanent and 
close, velvety Surf. 

Per pkt. Per bush, 
post-free. oar. free. 

Vary finest mixture .. Is. 3 d. am. to. 
Fine mixture .. .. is. m. Mb. fid. 

For renovating and improving old lawns that an 
thin about 20 lb. per acre Vhourfbe sowm Forma? 
lag new lawns thrse to four bushels of seed is the 
quantity required. 

GEO. COOLING & SONS, 

SEED MERCHANTS, BATH. 


TEA-SCENTED 

IROSES IN POTS 

For the Conservatory. 

I Well-established plants in 6-inoh pots, full of (amp I 
for immediate effect, all the most beautiful varieties in I 
mitivation. 


Busby Tftlants, per dozen 
Extra strong 


111 . 


Package end packing free when cash accompanies order 

GEO. COOLING & SONS, 

The Nurseries, BATH. 

OPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—6 Geraniu ms , 6 

Fuoheias, 8 Double Ivy Geraniums, 4 White Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Mdrne Desgrangs. 3 Abutiloos, 3 Flowering Begonia*. 
2 white Marguerites, 2s, 84., free. Also 2 doz Yellow Oalceo- 
Uriufrom frame. Is. 64., free.—A. TOMKIN, Florist, Sideup, 


pANfclKfc —Early planting brings success_ 

A. Fancy and Show, best named, 1 dos. 2s 6<L : 2 doz . 4a. 6* 
delivered.—CLARK, Invergaim, Ballater , Aberd~»«T«h irei** 

°Er CHEAP PLANTS. 

^13 Verbenas, white, purple, scarlet, and pink, for £0 13 
100 *' lowly Friz* varieties .. 015 

^2 Heliotropes, beJrt sorts " .. ” ” 

^12 tfesembryanthemum oord/varlf gatum * 

^12 Fuchsias, choice named aorta M 
^12 Ageratums, leading sort's .. 

^12 Choice Hybrid Perpetual Roses.!* 

12 Named OarnatianTand Plootees, six sorts 
199 m „ 


OSS 
0 13 
0 C S 
0 13 
o 6 a 
0 16 
0 3 6 
0 13 
0 6 6 
0 3 6 
0 13 6 
0 3 0 
10 0 


Bedding* Plants — Rooted Guttings. 
Q.ERANIUMS, scarlet, white, crimson, pink, 

T h® 81 ,!! 0 ^ 108 ^ 1 ? 0 : ? ilver edge, bronze, and tricolor Gera 
nlums, 12s 101 Calceolarias, 6a 100. Fuchsias, single and 
double, 8s 100. Lobelia, best, 3a 100. Vrrb-nas purple 
white, scarlet, crimson, rose. 6s. 10o. Heliotrope, 8s 100 
Ageratum, dwarf blue. 6s. RO. Dwarf scarlet Tropwolum 
cocMneaelegans, 12s. 100. Cdeus and Iresiae, crimson leaf. 
8s. 100. Show and fancy Pelargoniums. 3e. doz. All ready for 
potting up. Will make good plant* by bedding-out time 
Packing included. Terms, cash. Notk.-25 of any sort can 
be had at the 100 rate 

WILLIAM BAD MAN. Cemetery Nursery. Gravesend. 


120 Bedding Plants for 5s. 

TATILLIAM B-\DMAN offers his 5i. Box of 

*1 containing 61 Geraniums of sorts, 15 blue Lobelia 

10 Fuchsias. 10 blue Ageratum, 15 Oalcolarla, 10 8* eet Helio¬ 
trope. All well root* d acd sure to give satisfaction. Half th- 
above for 2s 6d. Postf r ee, 9d and Sd. extra. POO. with 
or -nI - . A “. ateu ” having small greenhouse or garden frame 
will find this a chean <ot 

_CEMETERY NURSERY OWLVWFWn 
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FJEVONSHIRE ROCKttttY FErtNa, choiot 

„ variety, including Royal Osmunda, 50 3s, 100 5*.; 
Royal Osmunda regalia, large roots, 3 Is. 8d.; 12 4a. All free. 
Numerous teatimonials-BROWN, Brookader, Kingsken- 
will, D#YOOw 


H. BLANDFORD, 

The Dorset Narserles, Blendford. 


GERANIUMS, PELARGONIUMS, 
GERANIUMS. 


All the finest sorts from English and Continental vaueci; 
f jr pot culture, for summer or winter, b Right in every sarins, 
tried an 1 inferior kl ads dlicarded. 12 fine single Zonala. fa.; 
U fine doubles, 4*.; 12 beautiful Ivy leaf varieties. 4a. 

Pelargoniums, the finest dowers, best habits, mnet robmt 
grower*. i2 fine varieties, fle. ; i2 larger plant* 9s. or lit. 
All you want for a gar. ea may be seleckel from our new 
Catalogue, free for 3 stamps 

Wm. CLLBBAM * SON, Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham 
__ 10 and 12, Market-etreet, Ma nchest er 

PLANTS IN SMALL QUANTITIES.—Hardy 

“ Peiennlals, last year s plants, 3. one kind. 5d.; Oema, 
Pentstemon barbatos. single Pyrethrum, Stenactis, Ly ohnia. 
Many others. List free Galllardia grandiflora, 6. Is Sd. 15d. 
orders free. Hardy Perennial Collection, 18 varietiw. 5 of 
each 6* 4d . free — RBOTOR, Be laugh, Norwich 


DARTNER Wanted, witn from £500 to £1.000, 
L to join established Horticulturist near London. Presang 
Partner retiring on aoxrant of ill-health Practical man. 
■hare.—Address Mr BERNARD WIL30N, Solicitor, 5L. 
Hart street. Oovsnt Garden. W.O. 


TO HORTICULTURISTS, FLORISTS, &c .— 

Wanted, particular* of an Established Business for Sale 
in London or Suburbs; afro one in Country — Address. 
BERNARD WILSON, Solicitor, 51, Hart-street, Ooveng* 
darden, W O. 


NO TIC a. 

WE, the undersigned having been informed that eur regis¬ 
tered new yellow Chrysanthemum "Mrs. Hawkins,"for 
which we were awarded two ltt Class Certificates In 
September. 1888, has been pbated. we hhrsby orv* 
notick that we have not as yet distributed the same (doe 
notice i.f which distribution wilt be given), and that legal 
proceedings will be taken against any person so wll'iig 

S ^nts **| ir *ng the name and description of "Ms. 

[awkins* until such distributl n as aforesaid —(Signed). 
HAWKINS & BENNETT, Lily Nurseries, Twickenham! 

Iffisssi. w “ oh ’ 8oU- "' 51 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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CAMELLIAS IN THE GROWING SEASON. 
March, April, and May are the months daring 
which the majority of Camellias make their 
growth and form their bloom bads, and the 
more luxuriant and substantial we can make 
these growths now the greaser in both quantity 
and size will the blooms be. A proper condition 
of the roots is one of the main promoters of 
success, without which other attentions will 
prove unavailing. I must therefore especially 
impress upon all who desire to have their 
Camellia plants in the finest possible condition 
the necessity of looking to their roots at the 
outset, and then by proper attention afterwards 
suooess will be ensnred. While making its growth 
I know of no hard-wooded plant which will 
stand watering at the root more freely than the 
Camellia, and where the drainage is in good 
working order water Bhould be applied unstint- 
ingly. Whether in pots or planted out, dryness 
at the roots, or in the atmosphere, is an evil of 
the greatest magnitude in the case of Camellias. 
The soil in which my Camellias luxuriate is 
never really dry at any time, but it is extra 
wet daring the growing sealon, and it 
would be satisfactory to me if the leaves 
could be kept wet night and day at 
this time. As it is, they are heavily syringed 
morning and evening, and the ground under¬ 
neath is always humid—indeed, almost steam¬ 
ing. Under these conditions the young growths 
are produced in clusters of from four to a dozen, 
as thick as the quill with which I write, in 
length from 8 inches to 12 inches, and all with 
at least one, and many with five or six, bloom- 
bads. One or ether of the half - dozen plants in the 
conservatory here begin to open their blooms in 
October, and now, in April, there are still some 
fine blooms opening. Where many cat flowers 
are in demand 


A SEVEN MONTHS* SUPPLY OF CAMELLIA BLOOMS 
is very acceptable, and the plants are well worth 
all the attention that can be given them during 
the growing season, as well as at all other times. 
All kinds of dirt and insects should be cleaned 
off the wood before the young growths have 
made much progress. When in bloom it is diffi¬ 
cult to syringe them without injuring the 
flowers. As a rale, this operation has to be 
stopped daring the flowering season, and then the 
plants sometimes become unclean; in all such 
cases it is well to have them thoroughly cleaned 
before the young leaves are formed. Sponging 
is one of the surest ways of cleaning them, but 
it is rather tedious, and where dirt and insects 
are not very hard and fast set heavy syringings 
will remove the greater part. In the case of 
Camellias whioh are planted out, of course they 
are stationary, and cannot be moved into any 
particular atmosphere; bnt this need be no 
drawback against their perfect development, as 
they will grow juab as freely and more satis¬ 
factorily in an ordinary greenhouse or conser¬ 
vatory than in any vinery or hot, steaming 
place. When the plants are in pots or boxes 
they are generally shifted into some other house 
to make their growth different from that in 
whioh they have been blooming ; but a very hot 
house should always be avoided in such cases. 
There is no denying tha^Camellias will make 
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long shoots in a close, heated, shady atmosphere; 
bnt the finest flowering plants will never be 
prodneed in snoh a place. A temperature of 
60 degs. at night and 70 degs. by day, with sun- 
heat, is most suitable to the substantial growth 
and perfect development of the wood and buds 
of the Camellia. A liberal admission of fresh 
air on fine days does them much good, aB the 
growth is then rendered firm from the first, and 
its thorough ripening early in the season is an 
absolute certainty. Apart from securing plenty 
of wood and buds, the 

Ripening ok the wood is of the utmost 
importance, and too much attention cannot be 
given to this, as imperfectly opened flowers and 
buds dropping prematurely are some of the 
results of dealing with unripe wood. It is now 
many years since my Camellia plants were 
shaded during the growing season, and the 
advantages of full exposure to the sun at this 
stage has been proved to my satisfaction over 
and over again. At first I was half afraid that 
the plants, and particularly the young, tender 
growths, would be scorched and rained, but 
nothing of the kind occurred ; on the contrary, 
when fully exposed to the healthy influence of 
the sun’s rays the wood was shorter jointed and 
the leaves thicker and of a deeper green than I 
oonld ever manage to get them in the shade. In 
the case of shaded plants the sun often plays 
sad havoc ; those in charge of them are gener¬ 
ally very particular in shading them at first, bnt 
byand-bye, when more exposed, the tender 
leaves nourished in the shade become blotched 
and spotted by the sun, or through exposure to 
draughts. There is nothing more satisfactory 
than stnrdy growths produced in the fall heat 
of the sun, and with plenty of clean water at 
the roots. With the latter in proper order there 
is nothing to fear. The earliest wood will, as a 
rule, give the earliest blooms, and when Camellia 
flowers are wanted in October and November 
early growth and early ripening of the wood will 
supply these without much difficulty. When 
onoe the bloom-bads have been formed syringing 
should cease and more air should be given, bnt 
nothing like a dryer state of the roots should 
follow. C. N. 


7278.— Peat-Moss litter for a hotbed. 
—“L. A. L.” can utilise this with the best 
results, as there is nothing in it at all objection¬ 
able, and it soaks up and retains all the most 
valuable urinal portions of horse-manure better 
than any other substance in nse for bedding, 
and many extensive fruit growers buy it for 
dressing their fruit plantations in preference to 
anything else, as it is being extensively nsed in 
large London stables, and one of the advantages 
of using it for a hotbed is that one can grow 
plants that require bottom-heat, such as Cucum¬ 
bers, and when this is exhausted the manure is 
still valuable for the land, as for many crops it 
is required partially rotten, and in pot plant 
oultnre it is qnite indispensable, and we utilise 
our hotbed manures almost entirely for pot 
plant culture.—J. G., Hants . 

7350.— Soup Parsnip wine.—Some few 
years ago I had a 12 gallon cask of Elder wine 
which had gone sour. I procured a lump of 
whiting, which may be purchased for one penny, 
and after breaking it into pieoes the size of a 
Walnut I pat it in the banghole of the oaek and 


stirred up the wine ; it began to effervesce and 
became very thick and cloudy, bnt after a month 
or two it fined down again and was better than 
some I had which bad not gone sour. I have 
no doubt it would have the same effect on Parsnip 
wine. The bung should be left out till efferves¬ 
cence ceases, and afterwards the wine should be 
oarefully drawn off.— Hotspur. 


HARDENING OFF BEDDING PLANTS. 
The time has now arrived for hardening off 
bedding plants, for on this a great deal of their 
future well-being will depend. Now, what 
is termed hardening off is gradually innring 
tender plants to the full exposure of outside air 
bo that they do not get any sudden check to 
growth, for, in our variable climate, this is a 
most important matter, when cold frosty nights 
succeed days almost as hot as mid-summer, and 
when the glass-houses get very hot indeed. It 
is at the end of April and the first fortnight in 
May that such plants as bedding Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias, Petunias, Verbenas, Lobelias, &o., 
ran np to flower if kept too warm, and get 
drawn up weakly, so that they suffer if a spell 
of cold weather comes on, as is frequently the 
case, soon after they are planted out. I never 
like to Bee expanded blooms on bedding plants 
before they are put ont, for the hardier and 
sturdier they are kept prior to planting, the 
more rapid will be their growth afterwards. 
The best place for hardening off is in frames 
where the lights can be drawn off during the 
day and put on at night, or if very cold winds 
prevail they can be elevated on the sheltered 
side. But if space in frames is not available the 
most sheltered place at the foot of a wall, where 
mats can be pat over at night, mnst be substi¬ 
tuted. Bnt, however genial the weather may 
be, do not be lulled into a sense of security too 
Boon in the season, as frosts of sufficient in¬ 
tensity to kill these kind of plants are quite to 
b e expected up to the middle of May, therefore 
always have some slight covering over them. If 
the night is clear, briefly keep them safe from 
frost; but do not spoil them by coddling in too 
much heat. 

Gosport, J. Groom. 

7364. — A rustic summer- house. —There 
are many ways of covering the boards to give 
them a rustic appearance. To cover them with 
virgin Cork would be one, or with the bark from 
any of onr English timber trees ; bnt the most 
agreeable lining for the inside of a rustic tummer- 
house that I have had anything to do with is 
green Moss, which is plentiful in some plaoes. 
To fix the Moss against the boards, nail some 
strips of wood half an inch thick, 1 inch wide, 
and 2 inches from the centre of each strip ; this 
will leave 1-inch openings. Into these openings 
the rooty part of the Moss is pressed, leaving 
the greenest part to form the surface. A very 
little practice will soon enable anyone to fix the 
Moss securely, and, at the same time, to form a 
green and even surface. The Moss will, of 
course, fade Bomewhat; bnt if the work is well 
done it will lest for years in good condition, and 
make the interior an agreeable lonnge.—J. 

7808.— An allotment question.—It is not a ques¬ 
tion of tne Allotment Act at all. Give notloe to the 
adjoining landlord to out the brancheeoff the trees. If he 
then does not out them, you may out them down younelf. 
—Bissau) Wilson. 
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thh oomino whhkts work. 

Retract* from a garden diary *rom April 
20th to April 21th. 

Prepared a pit from which bedding plants have been 
removed to temporary shelters for Melons by filling it to 
within a foot of the top with leaves and manure, so as to 
give a nice bottom heat to start the plants. As fastas the 
pits and frames are cleared, they will be filled with some¬ 
thing profitable. One of the pits by-ana-bye wilt be got 
ready for growing green Ginger. It makes a nice pre- 
&6fve when tb€ rhizomts are full grown towards the end of 
the summer. A few old roo's are kept in a warm house 
through the winter in a resting condition. In the spring 
M«y »re watered, and as soon as growth begins the 
oreepmg roots are divided with a sharp knife, and each 
piece with a growing bud attached is potted singly in a 
small pot and grown on in heat till May, and tben planted 
n a warm pit in rows 18 inches apart, a foot being allowed 
in the rows between the plants. Looked over Peach wall 
with the Tobacco-powder distributor charged with powder, 
and a puff was given here and there where there was a 
suspicious lurking place for green or black-flies. Nothing 
like the stitch in time in this case. Rubbed off all the 
sucker like growth from recently grafted fruit-tree stocks, 
watered a bed of Apple cuttings under north wall. It is 
absolutely necessary to keep these moist during the forma¬ 
tion of roots, which in the case of the Apple is a somewhat 
slow process. One of the merits of Apples on their own 
roofs raised from cuttings is that the roots form in a dense 
cluster on the surface, and show but little inclination to 
go down, and, consequently, no time is lost in root-lifting 
or root-pruning, and another advantage of having the roots 
t t^ oe 19 evei 7 bit of growth ripens and is 
mudded with blossom-buds. Looked over Tomatoes planted 
In a house twice a-week to rub off side shoots and fer¬ 
tilise the hltMsoms. I am keeping the plants rather dry 
at present; but shall give nourishment freely when the 
fruits are swelling. I always plant in fresh soil, as I find 
this the best antidote to disease. They seem to like fresh 
turfy loam that his only been out a few weeks. I have 
got a load of hen manure in reserve for a top-dressing when 
they need more support. Tied in young wood in early 
Peach-house, so as to expose the fruits to all the light 
possible. 8hifted into larger pots young s‘ove pUnfs in- 
teon ed for winter blooming. Divided a number of old stools 
of the old Double White Primula (whioh is so useful for 
cutting) to increase stock. A month ago the base of the plants 
was surrounded with some old Cocoa nut fibre and sand 
in equal quantities, and this has induced the formation of 
roots, so that when the old roots were divided, there was a 
i® 4 : °* U 1 U ® P lantj ready to start on a separate existence. 
Potted off Cockscombs. Shall grow them in the hotbed. 
Nothing beats the old-fashioned dung bed for this class of 
plants. In a general way the only security there is for the 
production of first class oombs is to obtain seeds from a 
good strain and grow them well Tidied up the ruck 
garden and fernery. Stirred the surface of the soil in the 
pockets with a trowel or small fork and added a little light 
top-dressing. The plants appreciate this little attention, 
and it adds a good deal of frrshnes* to the general app»ar- 
Shifted on young specimen Perns in thi indoor 


Fernery. I am using more turfy-loam for these than 
formerly; it gives substance to the fronds and adds to 
their usefulness for cu.ting. Stopped later*l growth of 
Figs in pots. This is done regularly at about the fifth 
£af, and the sublatera’s are only allowed one leaf beyond. 
Kept a drier atmosphere iu the house where Pigs are 
beginning their last swelling Prioked off Basil into boxes. 
Sowed Chervil, Lettuces, Radishes, Broad Beans, Peas for 
succession, Veitoh’e Perfection, and Ns Pius Ultra. Dusted 
a little soot over Peas whioh the sparrows wete damag ing 

Stove. 

Orange 0 .— Though Oranges and other species of the 
* 9nu8 not *> muoh In favour with plant 
caUivatore ae they once were, there are still many who 
grow them either for their appearanoe or ae interesting 
representatives of the most popular fruits. There are few 
hard-wooded plants that will suoceed under m| culture 
that are eo accommodating or that are able to live and 
maintain a fair appearance under conditions that are not 
the beet suited to their tequirements, for to have Oranges 
and other allied species in the beet order they require to 
be kept during all or nearly all the yeer In a temperature 
between that of a greenhouse and an ordinary stove— 
what, in gardening parlanoe, is termed Intermediate heat. 
Wumth of this description is neoessary when the objeot 
sto have the fruit in the beet possible condition, which. 
Hi *5 W f w, S dI * ta ° oa , t be Oranges that are imported! 
The sickly look which the trees often have, with weak 
growth and soant foliage, is nearly always traoeable to 
the want of enough warmth, especially during the time 
j re , th ? ,r ffwwth. This holds good of 

all the kinds from the miniature Otaheite variety to the 
ordinary sweet-fruited sorts. The species and varieties 
*.. gen ^« Is ‘yropo**! »re amongst the longest 
lived of all cultivated plav.te, and with good treatment 
are able to regain a healthy condition after having been 
in an unsatisfactory state. In the cue of plants that are 
out of order spring is the beet time to take them in hand. 
Weak, unhealthy specimens should have their roots and 
also the condition of the soil examined ; if the material it 
found to become dose and adhesive, it should be got 
awev with u little disturbance of the roots as possible 
Replaoe the planta in new soil, and If the roots are few in 
number it will be better to put them in smaller pots th an 
those they have eo far oooupied. Good yellow loam, with 
a little rotten manure and some sand, is the material that 
suite them best. It a gentle bottom-heat of about 70 dess, 
can be given through the summer it will greatly assist the 
production of roots and the reoovery of the plants. This 
be Moompanied by top-heat of 60 degs. or 65 degs. 
in the night, allowing it to rise higher in the daytime! 
Care shou d be taken not to over-water, giving no more 
than requisite to keep the soil from getting too dry until 
the roots have had time to move. Syringe overhead onoe 
a day, and shade carefully from the sun. By following 
this method siokly Oranges can quickly be brought round. 
The plants should, if pomble, be kept a little warmer during i 

rhi ntrtl wlntav fhan Mvllnam Ti ® 


water-logged that Oranges usually get out of health. 

°°n<htloii bat need more root- 
room should now have a shift, and ehould, where possible, 
be kept In a little warmth until they have maaetheir 
growth. 

Gloxinias Plants that have been raised from seed 
•own as recommended some time ainoe will now be larva 
enough for potting off. If left longer in the seed-pan than 
neoeeeary to admit of their gettinglarge enough to handle, 
the stems get more or less drawn—a condition that matt 
tbe Pl*®ts will be spoilt in appearanoe. 
Gloxinias like open, rich soil; loam, peat, and rotten 
manure, with a little sand, forms a compost that answers 
well for them. To grow Gloxinias well they ehould not 
be kept too hot; a temperature of 60 degs. in the night is 
better than more heal The nearer the glass the plants 
are stood the more compact and sturdy the growth will 
be, end, in addition, the flowers will last muoh longer if 
required for cutting. 


Aohlmenea.—Tubere that were started about the end 
of February or the beginning of March will now have made 
•ufflo ent growth to require patting into the poteor baskets 
In which they are meant to flower. For hanging bask* tethers 
is no kind of flowering plant superior to them. Ordinary 
wire baskets are the beet. They should be lined with an 
Inch of Mom. Sphagnum is the beet where it can be had ; 
In the absepoe of this any of the sorts that are to be found 
in damp shady plaoee may be used. Soil such as advised 
for Gloxinias will do, or a mixture of loam, with come leaf- 
mould, rotten manure, and sand. Do not crowd too many 
plants to the pots or baskets; they should be 2 inches 
a ?2t r ?" If r00m th *n t b ,s *■ given the lower leaves 
will turn yellow before the blooming is over. When grown 
In pots they must be kept near the glam, ae in the abeenoe 
of enough light the stems get drawn up weak, which alike 
spoils the appearanoe of the plants and injures their 
flowering. Where there happens to be a defloienoy of any 
variety to fill the desired number of pots or baskets the 
plants may have their tops pinched out. This will make 
them break baok, eo as to form more stems. Treated In 
this way, they will bloom a little later. 

Ctelosln pyramldalls.—This Is one of the hand- 
■omeefe of the annuals that succeed under pot oultuve. and 
it is also one of the beet deoorative eabjeota either for 
outting or otherwise. The eeed should be sown thinly in 
* ■ssd-pan or shallow box, whioh must be drained 
and filled with finely-lifted roll, composed cf loam and a 
mmxlcl »nd sand. Press the surface quite smooth 
and distribute the seeds evenly. Pot a Utile of the finest 
of the roll on the top, but do not nee more than will lust 
cover the eeed. Stand the pan to a house or pit where 
there is a temperature of about 60 degs. Shade from the 
sun, so ae to prevent the soil getting dry, and ao avoid the 
necessity for giving muoh water before the little plants 
appear. 

Cockscombs and Globe Amarantbus.-Theae 
also should now be eown. The eeed requires treating in 
the way recommended (or the Celoalae. 

Greenhouse. 

D S l „ < 5 lt> ? en<1 ^ ona -~ The varieties of greenhouse 
Rhododendrons that are now in cultivation are deserving 
. * ,tentton of amateurs. They are easily grown, 
certain flowersrs, and are lees liable to get out of order than 
the geneiaHty of hard-wooded subjects. Some of the 
varieties that have been raised in reoent years are deolded 
improvements on the older sorts, both in the form and 
colour of their flower*. These Rhododendrons do not need 
so much root-room as many plants, but it lea mistake to 
oondne them to small pots in their early stages, as the 
growth is thereby limited. After the p’ante have attained 
something like specimen size-say when in 12-inoh or 
lf-inoh pots-mu oh may be done to keep them growing 
freely by the use of manure-water, which should be given 
in a weak eute frequently during the time the growch ie 
being made. Young etook that require larger pots ehould 
now have a shift. Plante that are to 6-inoh or 7!tooh pota 
may be put in others about two sizes larger. Peat of 
medium texture, neither too oloee and hard, or too light 
and spongy, answers beet for them. Add enough earn? to 
keep it porous for a lengthened time, ae there should be 
no neoeesity for shaking out the roots with a view to 
putting them to fresh soli. After potting keep the plants 
* ° loe * r than ordinary In a greenhouse or pit, shading 

with thin material when the weather is bright. In the 
summer jtoey will do out of-doors. The pots may then be 
plunged to tine ooal ashes, eoaa to prevent the soil drying 
up eo quickly as it otherwise would do. Thomas Baum. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Stocks and Asters may yet be sown. 


Very often the 


late sown plants do the best, especially if there ia not con- 
vemence for pricking the young plants off. The German 
8cabious, both the dwarf and the tall, make a very 
pretty mass which oontioue in blossom for a long time, 
when eown in heat the seeds soon germinate, and if sown 
now the plants will be fit to go out by the 20th of May. 
Cuttings of foliage plants for carpet bedding may yet be 
rooted If stock is deficient. It is only a question of planting 
thicker when the beds are filled ; besides, it is never safe 
to plant out suoh things before the middle of June. This 
style of bedding may be linked with spring gardening ; as 
a rule, the spring show ts not over before tbe first or 
seoond week in June, and if the beds an prepared then the 
foliage plants can be planted thickly to make some effect 
at once. If I were making or adding to a rockery, I would 
rather plant now than at any other season. Hardy plant 
growers keep stocks of all the ohoioe things in poto; aud 
they will bear the transfer well now, and may be planted 
in their positions at oace. Slugs and snails will be active 
now and must be sought for early in tbe morning, 
especially where It is damp and mild. Sprinkling round 
the choice delicate plants with soot, lime, or sifted ashes 
may deter the intruders for a time ; but will not destroy 
the enemy unless the hot lime falls upon them. There is 
no better way of getting rid of slugs than persistently 
oatobing them, and frequently stirring the surfaoe of the 
land among tbe growing plants. Evergreen shrub* will 
transplant now with rafety if well looked after till toot 
action begins to the way of watering, mulching, Ac. Tea 
in pots which have been well hardened may be 


fruit Gordon. 

Among hardy fruits now the principal work win be pro¬ 
tecting blossoms, and the young fruits will set befit wi h 
the le*st possible weakening of the young growth, and tbii 
means removing the coverings, If oompoeed of any close’v 
woven fabric, every morning when the weather is mild, and 
replacing ihtm at night. Where fishing-nets are used of a 
double thickness, sufficient air will reach the trees through 
the mesbfs to keep the growth strong. A sharp watch 
must be kept for green and black-fly, and theTobae o- 
powder distributor Drought into requisition when the flr*t 
insect is noticed before it entrenches itself in the curled- 
i p leaves, where they are more difficult to get at. Except in 
warm districts it is rather early to begin disbudding on 
walls as yet, though the sooner the work oan safely le 
taken in hand the better, as strong healthy growth can 
only be obtained by allowing plenty of space for the 
development of the foliage from the first unfolding of the 
leaves. If not already done no time should be lost in 
giving Pines the ueual spring shift, renewing the bottom 
heat materials, and generally fixing things up for eprin<. 
In syringing any kind of fruit under glass be careful to 
use only pure rain water. It is no uncommon tb ng 
where this is not insisted on to find the leaves crusted over 
whh Jime as the season advances. It is better not to 
syringe at all if the soft water gives out, and truit to damp¬ 
ing floors and borders to keep up the requisite moisture in 
the atmosphere. In watering Vine or Peach borders, or 
Figa in pots, take the ohill off first by adding bot water 
from the boiler. Keep up the bottom heat of Melons in 
frames by adding warm linings when required. It to beat 
to do this by anticipation, and not a ait till the bed becomes 
cold before taking steps to resuscitate the heat, as a check 
has a bad effect at this season. Give liquid-manure to 
Straw berries in pots at ever}- watering as soon ae the fruits 
aie set—indeed, if the plants are at all weaklv, it mav be 
given as soon as the blossoms show up keep down 
laterals in vineries where the leaves are substantial ***4 
plentiful. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Plant Cabbages for micoess’on. These may either be 
spring sown plants raised in heat, or the late sown autumn 
plants. Pull up those wh’ch are bolting, if there are aov, 
and fill their places with young plants of a later sown 
stock. The plants on the a arly border will be turning in, 
and a nloe'y grown tender-hearted Cabbage at ihls season 
is always appreciated. Sow Brussels Sprout* to fill in aov 
where as a late crop. Prick out tbe plants raised under 
gla*8 6 Inches anart to get them strong for planting out 
next month. Keep the hoe aud ferk going among growing 
crops P<ace sticks to Peas in good time before the tendrils 
begin to run, as unless this is done they never keep to the 
line so wtll. All Peas, even dwa*f Peas, are best kept 
off the ground, and should therefore be supported with 
sticks. It is better to ehift on young Cucumbers waiting 
for vacancies in pi<s or frames into larger pots than permit 
them to beoonitf pot bound and weakened. It nuy be 
interesting to see a Cuouinber houre heavily hung Vim 
fruit, as i* shown tometimes in photographs; but such a 
heavy crop if it hangs long has a very exhausi itig effects 
upon tt.e plant, aud where a steady supply is required it 
is better to cut them, and either (consume them or send 
them to market, if the marketing business forms a link i-« 
the chain, and there is no season that I know of why all 
who fell disposed to do it should not turn an honest pennv 
whm they am. Frequent top-dressing to the secre*. of 
sucoe sful Cucumber growing—that is, of course, aasmning 
ihe etruc ure is adapted for their culture, and the supply 
of moisture adequate.. Prepare the situations for Vegetable 
Marrows and open air Cucumbers. It is customary to 
speAk of hills or ridges in connection with the culture of 
this class of plants ; but I fancy in most places the h II or 
ridge has become obsolete. Prepare trenches for Scarlet 
Runners to be planted first week in May. Dwarf French 
Beans nuy be planted now on south border. 11 the 
weather c mes dry support Cauliflowers under glass with 
liquid-manure. K. Hob ear. 
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7341.— Dissolving bones.— If I mistake 

not, this question has been asked more thaw 
onoe. At all events, it appears at p. 88 of last 
year's volume. It reads thus : Proceed as follows 
—Use only a leaden or a glazed earthenware pan, 
sprinkle the bottom with earth (dry)—say 1 inch 
—then a layer of bones—say 2 inches (the exact 
thickness is not material)—then earth, and then 
bones, and so on. Buy some oommeroi&l sul¬ 
phuric acid (oil of vitriol), free from arsenic. 
Add water, half-and-half. Every two or three 
days water with this solution pretty freely 
taking care to wash oat the watering-pot 
thoroughly after each time of using) till the maes 
seems to he thoroughly wet. Then leave tbe arid 
to eat the bones. After three months stir up 
the mass, and if bones are not all dissolved nee 
the solution again. When all are dissolved, add 
some lime, slaked, or some chalk in powder, so 
as to destroy any living aoid whioh may be left. 
This is called killing the acid. Then Leave the 
mass untouched till wanted, but before using tent 
the produot again with lime or chalk by adding 
water, and seeing if the solution effervesces. 
If it does, the aoid is not killed. If yon 
have a bone crasher, the operation will be nil 
the quicker. Farther, boiled bonee will do to 
make superphosphate of lime, but unboiled bones 
will make tne result a better material, as besides 
the superphosphate of lime, there will be the 
result of decomposition of the fatty matter which 
I believe, will all be retained ia the mixture. I 
made my superphosphate in this way, and used 
it for the Vines in May last year.—B. P. A., 
Cot mo old Bills. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CULTURE OF THE AMAZON LILY 
(EUCHARI3 AMAZONICA) IN POTS. 

I wish to grow this plant well in pota for profit. 
Please to give me some advice aa to its man¬ 
agement, and also aay what deacription of houae 
ia beat adapted to ita requirement*?— Amazon 
Lily. 

# * # In reply to thia, and two other similar 
queries, we think we oannot do better than 
refer oar enquirers to the matter of the annexed 
short article on their culture from a very success¬ 
ful grower, and the accompanying illustration 
will answer the question as to the beat description 
of house for their culture. This may be either 
lean-to in form, aa shown in the illustration, or 
span-roofed, with beds on either side. A great 
point is to get the plants up near the glass in 
the manner here shown :— 

“ This house of Rucharis amazonica in flower 
at Gunton-park, Norwich (represented in the 
accompanying engraving) was photographed in 
February, 1888, and 1,030 flowers were gathered 
In three weeks. The plants are growing in pota 
plunged in leaves. I have never tried the plant¬ 
ing-out system for two reasons—(1) the plants 


principally of good, sound fibrous loam and sand. 
Happily, I have never been troubled with 
Euohaiis mite, whioh la so destructive in some 
plaoes. W. A. 


7274.—Perna for a sunless green¬ 
house. —“N. H.” can grow a great variety of 
Ferns in the house, aa above described, for the 
fact of ita being too sunless and damp for 
flowering plants renders it the very ideal of a 
house for Ferns, aa they delight in a cool, moist 
atmosphere. it would fill a catalogue to 
enumerate all the kinds that would flourish in 
such a house, but suoh extensive and useful 
families as the Pteris, or Ribbon Fern, and all 
that are marked as greenhouse Ferns in trade 
lists would be sure to flourish—in fact, the 
varieties are so numerous that the difficulty 
would be which to leave ont rather than which 
to grow, as there are so many beautiful cool- 
house Ferns and Lycopods that would be just 
at home.—J. G , Hants. 

7276. — Pelargoniums from seed. — 
“ S. J. G.” should sow the seed at once in pots 
filled with finely sifted soil nearly to the rim, 
press it down level, and spread the seed evenly 
on the surface, and cover just enough to hide 
the seed with fine sandy soil. Water with a 


—loam, leaf-mould, and decayed manure, with 
a little sand to keep the compost open. It is a 
native of California, and does not require greet 
heat; a light, airy position Is best—J. D. E. 

7296.—Raising and treatment of 
Primula Sieboldi.— “Ajax” should sow 
the Primula seed in a well drained pot of leaf- 
mould. Leave the surface rather rough, and 
sprinkle the seeds thinly upon it, covering them 
lightly with finely-sifted mould. Plaoe in a 
greenhouse or gentle hotbed, and water when 
the soil becomes dry. The seeds will germinate 
in two or three weeks, and when an inch above 
ground pot of! and place in a shady part of 

n nhouse until thoroughly established.— 
!. Lew in. 

73.35. — Culture of Gardenias.— Gardenia 
florida (Cspe Jessamine) is a Chinese plans 
requiring the temperature of a hothouse to grow 
it well. It is very free growing, and produces 
in the spring or early summer months abundance 
of its sweetly-perfumed flowers. It is easily 
propagated from cuttings, and small plants in 
| two or three years make large flowering speci¬ 
mens. It seems to succeed best in a compost o 
loam, leaf-mould, and decayed stable-manure, 

| with a little fibrous-peat added to it. The plant 
is very liable to be attacked by mealy-bug, and 



▲ well-arranged Eaoharia house at Qunton Park. Engraved from a photograph. 


always flower three times a-year ; (2) the house 
is used for a different purpose during the three 
summer months, the Kucharis then being 
plunged in oooler quarters, where they get but 
little heat either above or below. My practioe 
differs from that of those who rest the plants 
after they have flowered. I always turn over 
and add to the plunging material after each crop 
of bloom has been gathered—no pipes for bottom- 
heat are used—with the idea of stimulating fresh 
growth* as on the production of fresh and vigor¬ 
ous foliage depends the success of the next flower 
ing—whether the spikes shall be plentiful 
and vigorous, or weak and poorly developed. As 
seen in the engraving, the foliage and flower- 
spikes indicate great vigour, whioh is main¬ 
tained by the liberal application, during growth 
and flowering, of manure water made from 
sheep-droppings, soot, and occasional doses of 
some artificial manure for a change. The plants 
thrive under this liberal treatment, and conse¬ 
quently, after two years of it, the pots become 
overcrowded with bulbs and the soil somewhat 
soared, thus necessitating the operation of 
repotting, which is generally done in May. All 
the small bulbs are taken away, and twelve of 
the largest and soundest returned to the pots. 
In repotting, the bulbs are buried about 4 inches 
beneath the surface of the soil, which oonsists 
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fine-rosed pot, and set the seed in a partially 
shaded place until it germinates ; but after it is 
up keep the pot near the glass, and in about a 
fortnight after the seedlings come through the 
soil pot off into small thumb pots. The young 
plants require great care in watering, so that 
they do not suffer from over-drying or get too 
much water, or they will damp off just above 
the soil; but after they get well rooted into the 
small pots they may be shifted into a size 
larger, and treated like ordinary plants from 
cuttings—in fact, seedlings grow more strongly 
than plants from cuttings.—J. G., Hants. 

7347.— Rhododendrons after flowering.- Pick 
off sll seeds, repot if necessary, and encourage growth by 
placing in a moist atmosphere. When the growth ia com¬ 
pleted, remove to a well ventilated house, and towards the 
end of July plaoe out-of-doors to ripen the wood. Keep 
the plants well supplied with water always—E H. 

7334.—Culture of Diplacus.— This genus 
of plants has now been referred to Mimnlns. 
They are of a woody natnre, whereas most of 
the species of Mimnlus are strictly herbaceous 
and hardy, or at least half-hardy. Mimulus 
(Diplacus) glatinosus is a greenhouse shrub, and t 
its culture is of the very simplest kind. The 
plants may be raised from seeds, and be grown 
on singly in pots, treated the same as Pelargo¬ 
niums, Cinerarias, Calceolarias, or other plants 
raised from seeds. The potting-soil is the same 


this pest is not easily kept under. It is best to 
see that the plants are quite clean before pur¬ 
chasing them.—J. D. E. 

7346 —Treatment of Mignonette in 
pots.— Perhaps the best way to grow this in 
pots is to sow a dozen good seeds in a 5 inch or 
6 inch pot. Reduce the number of plants to 
four when they have grown some, when the 
seeds are sown space ought to be left for a 
dressing of rioh soil on the surfaoe before the 
plants oome into flower. If they are grown 
under glass see that they are placed in a light 
position, and the nearer the glass the better, as 
a close oompacb growth is best, and this 
will not be obtained if the plants are plaoed 
under over-shading plants, or are crowded np 
too closely together.—J. D. E. 

7373 —Syringing Pelargoniums.— Your friend Is 
quite right. The leaves of Pelargoniums ought not to be 
wetted by oonaUat syringing.— J. C. O. 

7402.—Usee of a cold or Cucumber- frame — 
" Rsbnnd " oannot do better than devote hie frame to the 
growth of Balsams. Seed* town early In Hay will produoe 
plants that will flower in August and September. Celoeiae 
would do fairly well; but Torenlaa and Thunbergiae would 
do better. All theee would flower late in the summer and 
autumn.—J. 0. 0. 

7362.—Tree Mignonette.— The best way 
to obtain Tree Mignonette is to sow two or three 
seeds in the centre of a 60-aized pot, and when 
they have grown a little remove all bnt one. 
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This plant must be trained up to a single stem, 
2 feet or 3 feet high. The flowers, of courae, 
must be picked off, else the plants will not grow 
freely. Pot them on as they need it, and 
when the stems are as tall as they are required, 
inch the top off. They will grow into nice 
owering plants during the summer, and will 
dower in the autumn and winter. Mignonette, 
when grown in good, rich soil, soon makes a 
vigorous specimen.—J. D. E. 


OROHIDS. 


spikes, one with seven and one with ten flowers, 
making a total of 17 large blooms, which 
are exceptionally beautiful. Sepals and petals, 
dull-purple, tipped with green; lip, large, an inch 
and a-half across ; ground colour, white, thickly 
dotted all over with bright purple ; the crest, 
white. And in the third plant I have another 
with three spikes—a very pretty form, but with 
few flowers—one with three, another with five, 
and the last with seven flowers, making a total 
of 15 blooms. These are the smallest in size. 
Here the sepals and petals are bright-brown. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

THE KNOTWEEDS (POLYGONUMS). 

Now that beauty of form is more appreciated in 
the garden many plants of graceful proportions 
that were formerly discarded as worthless, 
either on account of their gross habit of growth 
or inconspicuous flowers, are brought into notice ; 
and it is more than probable that they will make 
a still more prominent feature in the gardens of 
the future. The vast genus Polygonum, which 


THE HOODED ONCIDIUM 
(O. CUCULLATUM). 

This is a species which I see in one of your 
papers is called “ somewhat difficult to grow, 
but my readers may accept my statement that 
—I’ve tried, and so I ought to know—this is all 
nonsense. It is a very variable plant, and one 
that oomes from the coolest regions in the 
tropical world—that is to say, it grows up to 
about 13,000 feet elevation, and it, therefore, 
claims to be an alpine Orchid; I have grown 
hundreds of these plants from the imported 
state, and had them flower for years, never 
finding any difficulty in their cultivation saving 
in keeping them cool enough through the summer 
months. I have also grown it in a Wardian 
case with Ferns, and the year before last I 
grew it in a window, flowering it in the month 
of January last year, and this plant, I must say, 
produced the finest flowers of any variety 1 
have ever seen of it. Moreover, I called in to 
see an amateur grower a few days since—a 
reader of this paper—and here I saw several 
plants which had been in his possession five 
years, and which were thriving admirably; all his 
plant, he told me, were distinct varieties. This 
may well be the case, as there are, I know, half 
a dozen or more described forms. From the 
above records it will at once be seen, and so, I 
think, I have before remarked, it is essentially 
an amateur’s plant, and I think it absurd for 
those who have not the slightest practical 
knowledge of growing Orchids to make a scare 
as to its being difficult to grow. However, 
accepting the statement for what it is worth, I 
now come to the object I had in view at starting, 
and that is to induce all of my readers who do 
not possess the plant to invest in it. This 
Oncidium is not a large grower, neither does it 
require yards of space upon the roof to train its 
spikes of bloom, for the whole plant in some 
instances does not exceed a few inches in height, 
although in the strongest and best forms it 
attains to about 2 feet in height to the top of its 
spike. This plant should be 


Grown in a pot, and I have found that small 
pots suit it host, and these should be nearly 
filled with drainage material, and the plants 
must be kept fairly moist through the winter 
months and very wet in summer. The coolest 
end of the Odontoglossum-house suits it best 
through the summer months, and in the winter 
it should never be allowed to freeze. The plant 
naturally growing from 10,000 feet to 13,000 feet 
elevation, it must be supposed that it does not 
like heat. It, however, likes light, but not sun¬ 
shine. Treated in this manner, my readers will 
find this an easy plant to grow, and, therefore, 
do not believe those who say it is difficult to 
manage. Some of my readers who are beginners 
in Orchid culture will be saying, “ But you have 
not told us yet what it is like.” True, I have 
not. The fact is, here comes the difficulty, 
because it is so variable in colour, but at the 
same time this is an advantage to the amateur, 
for, supposing one has three plants of this species, 
they may turn out of three different colours, for 
here, now, I have three examples standing on my 
cable which really are extremely beautiful, but 
they do not resemble each other in anything but 
the growth, so I suppose the three must be 
described. The bulbs are small, oblong, com¬ 
pressed, and each bears a single leaf, which is 
a few inches long, and with the bulb deep-green. 
In the largest form before me the plant has 
three spikes, which bear seven, eight, and eleven 
blooms, making in all 26 flowers ; the sepals and 
petals are reflexed, purplish-brown ; the lip an 
inch and a quarter across the front lobe, the 
ground colour of which is rosy-purple, this 
being profusely spotted with intense deep- 
purple, the crest being stained with deep-yellow. 
In tne variety No.^2 I have a plant bearing two 
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Great Japan Knot weed (Polynomial cuspidatum). Showing habit of plant when in flower. 


with transverse lines of yellow; lip, white, the 
central part spotted with bright-crimson, leav¬ 
ing a broad border of pure-white on the outside, 
and the crest yellow. All of these plants are in 
60-sized pots ; they have been grown in this 
country for three years, and this is the second 
season of blooming. The three plants combined 
bear 58 flowers, and these will 

Last for two months in perfection, and will 
form a perfect galaxy of beauty, which, taken 
for all in all, will require a lot of beating. 
Again, the flowers are on long stalks, and a 
single one forms a beautiful and attractive 
coat flower, whilst for a lady a single 
flower looks charming in the hair, choosing 
the light form for the tresses of a dark beauty, 
and the dark variety to adorn the head of 
the fair belle. The spikes may be allowed to 
remain on the plant until the flowers fade if it 
so please the grower, as I do not observe the 
blooms weaken the plant to any noticeable 
extent. Now here I have had friends jump at 
the conclusion that a plant that naturally lives 
in such a low temperature should thrive in the 
greenhouse; but if this practice is resorted to 
you will indeed find the plant difficult to keep 
alive for any length of time, let alone grow. In 
the first place, your greenhouse plants require 
a large amount of sunlight, your Hooded Orchid 
does not like sun, and your flowering greenhouse 
plants enjoy a dry atmosphere, especially in 
winter. Your Orchid revels in moisture all the 
year round, and therefore you cannot induce it 
to conform to greenhouse treatment, but it will 
luxuriate in the society of coolhouse Ferns, and 
to those of my readers who possess such a struc¬ 
ture I would strenuously urge them to invest in 
this Orchid, whilst to those who do not possess 
a glass structure in the garden at all, I say Btart 
a Wardian case in a shady window in the 
dwelling-house. Plant it with nice Ferns, and 
hang up this alpine gem from the roof, where it 
will grow and thrive and bring forth its blos¬ 
soms in due season. Before I finish, however, 
I would offer a word of advice to the last-named 
Orchid amateur—t.e., get your plants well 
established ; you have not the convenience to 
start with newly-imported pieces. 

Matt, Bramble. 


7342.—Garden labels.— The best garden labels after 
all are ordinary wooden ones, and they should be painted 
with white lead, thinned down with oil, The paint must 
be written upon before it dries. I paint them with a piece 
of doth, and then write the names of the plants imrae- 
diately.-J. D. E. 


comprise* 150 species of world-wide distribution, 
the majority of which are insignificant weedj, 
nevertheless includes several noble plants, which 
claim a consideration that has hitherto beta 
denied them. They are of the easiest culture, 
thriving in any ordinary garden Boil, but beinr 
greatly improved by cultivation. All those of a 
bushy habit should be planted so as to have a 
clear space all round, in order to give the foliage 
all the air and light possible, as overcrowding ^ 
frequently the cause of naked stems and a 
straggling habit, to remedy which tying-in h&a 
to be resorted to. This detracts much from their 
natural appearance, as their beauty consists in 
the innumerable ilower-spikes rising above a 
gracefully-developed mass of foliage continuous 
to the ground. Those of the P. cuspidal ut 
type, which have few hardy representatives, 
invariably produce stems of sufficient strength 
to support their spreading crowns of foliage, 
though a tendency to droop at the points is not 
unusual; but this is by no means an objection¬ 
able feature. The annuals, unless grown ai 
single specimens and in sheltered situation*, 
will require support; but the dwarf perennials, 
most of which are evergreen, need very little 
attention beyond an occasional trimming. The 
stems of all the tall, hardy species, being of 
annual duration, die off in the autumn, and the 
fact that the succeeding ones do not appear 
before April or May is a circumstance that must 
be taken into consideration when planting for 
effect. Propagation is effected by means of 
cuttings, division, or seeds, which, if of the P. 
orientalo group, should not be sown -in the 
open ground until the middle of April. Several 
attempts have been made to popularise this 
class of plants, but owing to neglect to keep 
them within bounds they have fallen into dis 
repute. To remedy this encroaching propensity, 
which is their chief drawback, their under¬ 
ground creeping rhizomes require to be cut back 
every spring. The selection described below 
includes moat of the best sorts for garden pur¬ 
poses, and illustrates the various types of the 
genuB. 

P. affine, one of the Biatorta group of Knot- 
weeds, is a native of the Himalyas, where it 
constitutes a very ornamental feature of th« 
alpine vegetation. It inhabits the wet river 
banks and meadows, and hangs in rosy clumps 
from moist precipices. Cultivated plants of 
this species are from 6 inches to 8 inches high, 
| with a few narrow leaves and rosy-red flowers 
in dense spikes. It flowers freely in the open 
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border in September and October, and is an 
attractive plant. P. Brunonis is a similar plant, 
equally as desirable for the border or rock 
garden. The flowers are of a pale-rose or flesh- 
colour, and are borne in dense spikes nearly 
18 inches high. It continues to bloom more or 
ess throughout the summer months. 

P. alpinum is a native of the Swiss Alps, and 
a very old inhabitant of our gardens. Its stems 
attain the height of 3 feet to 4 feet, with ovate- 
lanceolate deep-green leaves, with ciliated 
margins. Its flowers, which appear early and 
continue in bloom for several weeks, are 
arranged in snow-white panicles, and prove very 
serviceable where quantities of cut flowers are 
in request, but it is scaroely good enough for 
borders. 

P. capitatum. —This is a charming little 
annual of a spreading habit, with oval greyish- 
green leaves, with a dark blotch in the centre 
of each, and numerous globoee heads of pink 
flowers. When once established in light, warm 
soils it appears every year from self-sown seeds. 
Its neat habit and the delicacy of its flowers 
are qualities that never fail to attract admirers. 

P. com pactum is a species similar to P. 
cuspidatum. It has stems l foot or 2 feet high, 
forming a compact tuft. Its flowers, which are 
produced in great profusion late in the autumn, 
are white, and the leaves are similar to those of 
P. cuspidatum, though much smaller. Although 
not very showy, its late-flowering season will 
recommend it to lovers of herbaceous plants. 

P. cuspidatum, here figured, also known as P. 
Sieboldi, is a plant of sterling merit, now 
becoming quite common. It belongs to a section 
with a semi-arborescent habit and a peculiar 
curve of the stem, which brings nearly the whole 
of the foliage of each stem into the same plane. 
Its shoots are copious, speckled with purple ; 
its broadly-ovate leaves, which are of a dark, 
dull green, are frequently variegated with faint 
silvery blotches, and its creamy-white flowers 
are borne in great profusion. The stately habit 
of its growth and the luxuriance of its foliage 
are attractions of no ordinary character, which 
cannot fail to strike the most casual observer, 
more especially when the plant is in full bloom. 
It is a native of Japan, ana is undoubtedly one 
of the finest herbaceous plants in cultivation. To 
do it justice it should be grown as an isolated 
specimen, either on the turf or in some prominent 
position of the wild garden. 

P. oriextale (Persicary).—A gigantic, free- 
growing annual, growing to the height of 8 feet 
to 10 feet. Its stems are very robust, and give 
off numerous lateral shoots, which are supplied 
with large, oblong, acute, rich-green leaves, 
measuring 10 inches to 15 inches in length, of 
which those nearest the flowers are stem clasp¬ 
ing, and more inclined to sagittate. The inflor¬ 
escence is both terminal and axillary, and 
consists of slender spikes of crimson flowers, 
which make their appearance in July, and con¬ 
tinue until the frosts. To obtain a good develop¬ 
ment of its foliage it should be grown as a single 
specimen, and without shade. It will then bloom 
freely, and make one of the grandest of ornaments 
either for the sub-tropical garden or for some 
conspicuous plaoe among its congeners in the wild 
garden. There is a variety of this with pure- 
whito flowers, though both are rarely met with. 
It is a native of Northern India. 

P. saohaunense.— A native of the Island of 
Sachalian, and of a similar habit to the pre¬ 
ceding, but of much larger proportions. It often 
attains a height of 10 feet to 12 feet, with 
broadly-oblong, bright-green leaves upwards of 
1 foot in length. Its flowers are rather incon¬ 
spicuous, being of a greenish-white, and dis¬ 
posed in slender drooping racemes. It luxuriates 
in a moist subsoil near the margin of the water, 
where it is very effective in company with grassy 
vegetation. It also makes a fine bold feature 
planted either on the turf or in a good position 
where it can develop its noble proportions. No 
better plant could be employed for naturalisa¬ 
tion in semi-wild places, and also for association 
with vigorous herbaceous plants on the turf in 
the pleasure ground. For those whose gardens 
will not admit of such special places for this and 
similar plants, a tuft, well placed on the edge of 
a shrubbery, will well repay the planter. It 
would, however, be best not in the shrubbery, 
but just a few feet free of it. 

P. vaccinifolium.— Few plants surpass this 
for rockwork. It differs widely from all its 
congeners at present in cultivation, unless P. 
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crispum, once a favourite flower, resembling it in 
its twiggy habit, is still to be found in gardens. 
It is quite hardy, thrives in almost any moist 
soil, and is seen to the best advantage where its 
shoots can ramble over stones or tree stumps. 
Under favourable conditions it grows rapidly, 
and produces its Whortleberry-like leaves and 
rosy flower-spikes in profusion. This is also a 
native of the Himalayas. M. 


7338. — Plantains on a lawn.— The only sure way | 
of killing Plantains on a lawn is to ont them off and cover 
the wound with Balt, or plaoe on it a few drops of sul¬ 
phuric aold.— E. H. 

7336.— Lime and seedlings.— If a mere sprinkle only 
is given it will not injure seedlings just coming up ; but 
heavy dressings of oaustio lime are not desirable.—E. H. 

- It is sometimes necessary to sprinkle lime over 

seedlings to destroy slugs; but small plants may be Injured 
by the lime hardening in flakes over them lust as they are 
pushing through the ground. Large seedlings would not 
be injured. It is better to use soot for very small plants. 
The soot is equally destructive to slugs, and birds do not 
like it.-J. D. E. 

7339. —Flowers In peat-bog earth.— Nearly all 
kinds of flowers will succeed In rich bog earth. The 
cottage and other gardens in the Fens are among the I 
brightest in the oountry. I do not think that I know of any¬ 
thing whioh absolutely refused to grow in it I am assum¬ 
ing there is no stagnant water, llardy Heaths would be a 
striking feature, os would also all the hardy flowering 
shrubs, such as Rhododendrons, Kalmias, Andromedas, &o. 
— E. H. 

7349.—Cutting the edges of lawns.— The edges 
of a Grass-plot or lawn only requiro to be out onoe a-year, i 
and this is best done in spring. Where there is much 
walking over the edges they sometimes get trodden out, ! 
and then more trimming will be required ; but in a general 
way, if done in April, the shears used once a-week will be 
suflioient to keep the edges right.—E. H. 


ROSES. 

7357.— Growing Roses. —A greenhouse 
that is much shaded is not so well suited for 
growing Roses as one that gets a fair amount of 
sun. At the same time, you may meet with a 
fair measure of success if the plants get plenty 
of light. You ought not to have any creepers 
trained under the glass, and you must have the 
tops of the plants well up in the light. Tea- 
scented Roses are the best for your purpose. 
The following twelve varieties will suit you : 
The Bride, Marie Van Houtte, Safr&no, 
Madame Faloot, Grace Darling, Madame 
Berard, Madame Lambard, Niphetos, Innocente 
Pirola, Hom^re, Etoile de Lyon, and President. 
—J. C. C. 

-I can sympathise with anyone wishing 

to grow Roses under difficulties, and it would 
be very difficult indeed to grow Roses in a 
greenhouse “very much in the shade.” I 


7374.— Marechal Niel Rose flowers 
falling- — Your plant is suffering from weak¬ 
ness in some of its parts. Probably canker has 
attacked it or the roots are insufficiently 
nourished. The older the plants are the more 
liable they are to behave in this way. You 
must remember that this Rose is very erratic in 
its behaviour. Sometimes it does not take kindly 
to the stock on whioh it is budded, and then all 
sorts of things may be expected to happen. The 
information you give is so meagre that I cannot 
give you a more definite answer.—J. C. C. 

7147.— Roses for coat flowers —You 
should cut your Roses in the form in which you 
like them best, whether opening or in the bud, but 
for ooat flowers the later condition is generally 
considered the best. As soon as they are cut 
place the stems in water and keep them in a 
cool plaoe, bat away from currents of air. 
Treated in this way the sort of Rose you men¬ 
tion will keep in good condition for three or 
four days. These remarks do not apply to the 
cutting and keeping of Rose flowers later In the 
season.—J. C. C. 

7385.— Ololre de Dllon Rose.— If your plant covers 
the roof of a sa all greenhouse, 30 buds are not too many for 
it to sustain.—J. C. O. 

- A plant that ho* nearly covered the roof of a small 

house ought to be strong enough to produce to blooms. I 
never thin out the buds of any Roses: but allow the whole 
of them to remain until they either develop themselves 
fully, or oan be out in the bud state.—J. I). E. 

7368— Climbing Roses.— You should have stated what 
the Roses are to be trained to; I oould then have answered 
your question definitely. No doubt Gloire de Dijon and 
Reine Marie Henrietta would be hardy enough, as would 
also Aimtie Vibert and F61ioit6 Perpetu<S«. If you are 
doubtful about the hardiness of these, seleot Dundee Ram¬ 
bler and Ruga. The two last mentioned belong to the 
Ayrshire Roses.—J. C. C. 

7292.— Roses turning 1 brown. — 8u]phur, when 
heated, has the effeot of changing the colours of flowers, 
fto , owing to the sulphurous add gas whioh is given off. 
This is doubtless the oase with your Roses. Place a little 
sulphur In a jar and put some red-hot cinders on it so as 
to burn, then hold a Rose or other flower in the fume or 
gas and note the remit.—EL E H. Wiutlxt. 

7403.—Treatment of Roses in pots — 

From the tone of your enquiry I do not doubt 
but that you will do very well with your Roses 
in the bow window. The principal thing to 
guard against is the admission of cold currents 
of air. Except in the summer time air should 
be admitted to the room only by the top sash, 
which should be pulled down a little or much, 
according to the outside temperature. The door 
must be kept closed when the window is open, 
except in warm weather. You must also turn 
your plants round once a we« k to prevent the 
growth from getting drawn on one side. Dust 
will be sure to accumulate on the leaves. To 



Flowering shoot of the Great Japan Knot weed (Polygonum cuspidatum). (See also p. 94.) 


have Roses in a conservatory where they are 
mnoh shaded, but they are placed there when 
in flower only; I grow them in light, airy 
honses, or out-of-doors in summer and autumn. 
Heated pipes are not a substitute for light and 
air. The beat Roses to grow are the hardiest, 
moat vigorous free-flowering of the Tea-scented 
type and the Hybrid Perpetual*. The names 
of the best Roses have frequently been given in 
Gardening.— J. D. E. 


get rid of it your best plan is to stand the plants 
out-of-doors and wash them well with clean 
water through a fine-rosed water-pot. Should 
green-fly attack them dip the points of the 
growth in some soapy water. From one onnee 
to two ounces of sou-soap to one gallon of warm 
water is a safe remedy. If mildew appears on 
the leaves dust the affected parts with sulphur. 
With regard to your selection of Roses, the 
Marshal Niel and Aim4e Vibert are not so well 
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suited lor your purpose as the others. To return 
to the subject of ventilating the room, I may say 
that it will be quite safe to open the bottom 
sash of the window on still days from morning 
to night from the middle of J une until the end 
of September. I shall be glad to know how you 
succeed. If you require more information write 
again. _ J. C. 0. 

FRUIT. 

American Blackberries, —These are so 
unsatisfactory in some plaoes—refusing to make 
growth more than 2 feet or 3 feet long—that it 
is pleasant to find that there are gardens in 
which they grow vigorously and bear a good 
quantity of fruit. I have lately met with suoh 
a case,.where the Bort known as the Wilson 
Junior is doing as well as anyone can desire. 
It makes long, strong shoots every year, and, as 
I have already said, bears freely. In the case 
in question the growth is trained to a strong 
framework of wood, one plant covering many 
feet in length. If these Blackberries were to 
thrive in the same way wherever they are 
planted there is no doubt but what they would be 
more largely grown j but they are so particular 
about the character of the soil that they often pro¬ 
duce only miserable weak-looking shoots. I nave 
tried many of the varieties, both with manure 
and without it, but they refused to grow. The 
soil of the garden in which they grow with such 
vigour is a deep, rich loam, which is evidently 
the kind of material they like.—J. C. C. 

Rymer and Lane’s Prince Albert 
Apples. —Doubtless there are other sorts of 
Apples that are equal in cooking qualities and 
that will keep as long in good condition as the 
two sorts I have named. But I very much 
question whether anyone can name two others 
that will keep so long and crop so reliably. 
Some fruits of the above-mentioned sorts now 
before me are perfectly sound, with every 
appearance of their remaining in that condition 
for at least six weeks longer, especially those of 
the first-named variety, which is also much the 
handsomest fruit, being very highly ooloured; 
but Rymer invariably keeps well up to the 
beginning of May. The great merit of these 
two sorts of Apples is their free-bearing 
character. They are nearly equal in that 
respect to Lord Snffield and the Hawthornden. 

I have not the least doubt but that other 
growers can bear me out in this. Both sorts are 
adapted for growing in any form, but it is as 
bushes and pyramids for garden culture that I 
value them most, for they make handsome trees 
and bear prolific crops. The trees alluded to 
are not quite 4 feet high, but they bore so many 
fruits that I had to thin them out severely. 
The fact that these sorts bear so freely when the 
trees are yeung and the roots kept under 
control is evidence of their adaptability for 
planting in gardens where there is not room for 
standard trees. If every small garden had 
half-a-dozen trees of each of these two sorts 
grown in the form of large bushes there would 
not be such a dearth of late-keeping Apples for 
household use. Lord Suffield is the first to 
oome into use, with the Hawthornden and 
Cellini to follow. To succeed these there is no 
better than Wellington or Dumelow’s Seedling, 
which, with the two sorts under notice, would 
furnish a supply of fruit from August to the 
middle of May, which is as long as most people 
care to have Apples. If anyone can name six 
other Apples equally good for cooking and as 
regular bearers 1 shall be glad to know which 
they are.—C. 

7375.— Management of Peach-trees. 
—The symptoms described point to dryness at 
the root, with possibly a little Fungus in the soil, 
the result of old leaf-mould or manure mixed 
with it when the trees were planted. Better 
examine the borders, and if ary give a good 
soaking of chilled liquid-manure. If not caused 
by drought the falling of the fruits may arise 
from too much fire-heat and too little ventilation 
when the trees are supposed to be at rest. 
Wintering bedding and other plants in Peach- 
houses has been the ruin of many trees.—E. H. 

7404.— Apples and Pears in North 
Cheshire.—I see no fault in the list of Apples 
you have given. If you should wish to add to 
the number of sorts at any time, I advise you to 
choose Annie Elizabeth and Rymer; both are 
excellent keepers, [and bear regularly. There 
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is nothing seriously wrong in your eutting-down 
the maiden plants of Lane’s Prince Albert, if 
they have plenty of roots. It is a fairly vigorous- 
mowing variety, and will probably make good 
bushes by next autumn. Strong, healthy trees 
that are three years and four years old may be 
allowed to carry a dozen fruits this season. 
With regard to knife-pruning, It is too late now 
to do any; at the same time, it would have 
done the trees no harm if any long, straggling 
shoots had been out back; but in a general way 
the less pruning newly-planted trees ha vs the 
better. —Practical, 


TRBBS AND SHRUBS. 

TREES IN PARIS. 

Tux weather here has been oold and wintry, 
and, consequently, vegetation is very backward. 
There is soaroely a leaf out yet on the forest of 
trees in the boulevards. The greenest mass I 
have seen were some weeping Willows in the 
Champs Elys&s. I was told to-day of a Chest¬ 
nut-tree in the Tuileries-garden, which is usually 
in bloom by the 26th March, but is quite behind 
time this year. In walking about this city one 
cannot help being struck with the beauty of the 
rows of trees which adorn the streets, and the good 
effeot of keeping the same kind of trees together. 
The main avenues are planted with Planes, 
which are allowed to grow 50 feet or 60 feet 
high, and are then cut back to bare stems, whioh 
afterwards shoot out again. The grove round the 
Churoh of the Madeleine has just been treated in 
this way, and although they look very miserable 
now, in a few years' time they will be all the 
better for it, as one may see in several of the 
avenues radiating from the Arc de Triomphe. 
The Boulevard des Italians and some other 
streets are planted with Ailantus, whioh produoe 
quite a different effect, and of oourse they are 
not out in the same way as the Planes ; others 
are planted with Chestnuts or Elms, but Lime- 
trees are not so oommon as in London. Another 
thing I cannot help noticing is that when they 
decide to have treee here they have good ones, and 
give the ratepapers something to look at for their 
money. In certain suburbs of London with 
which I am well acquainted the local boards 
sometimes think that they ought to have trees; 
but they are seldom agreed as to what they 
shall have, and usually forget to vote anything 
for protecting them. The result is that, as the 
moat must be made of the money, a lot of trees 
about 5 feet high in the stem, and 1 inch or less 
in diameter, are put in and tied up to sticks of 
the same size, and left to take their chance. Of 
course, they get gnawed by horses, broken off 
by mischievous boys, and blown down by the 
wind, so that at the end of the year 25 per cent, 
or more require to be renewed, or are spoiled in 
appearance. Here, on the contrary, I see they 
plant trees about 15 feet high, carefully set in 
a large hole, and tied to a stake as high or higher 
than the top of the tree, so that the leader is 
firmly secured to it; then the body is protected 
with an iron guard about 6 feet 6 inches high, 
and the ground around it, in the main streets, 
covered with a grating at least 3 feet in diameter. 
Of course, the trees grow, and the Paris streets 
become noted for their beauty. I am not by 
any means in love with everything in Paris, but 
I do think they can teaoh us something worth 
following in planting and caring for street trees. 

R. J. G. R. 


7390. —Gutting down Rhododendrons. 
—You began your work at the wrong end. You 
should have cut down the Rhododendrons last 
spring, and then removed them at the end of 
two years. By that time they would have made 
a good deal of new growth, and would have 
moved with safety either in spring or autumn. 
Under the present circumstances 1 advise you 
not to out them down until next February. To 
encourage the plants to get established again 
you should now cut out any flower-buds that you 
can see.—J. C. C. 

7277.— 1 Trimming Ivy on walla.— April 
is the best month for this operation, as the 
young leaves push out directly the stems are 
cleared of their old ooat of foliage, and a 
beautiful verdant green sheet of leaves will be 
the result, for Ivy, like other evergreens, drops 
its old leaves as soon as the young ones push 
out, and, if left on the plant, they keep drop¬ 


ping, and making a litter for a length of time. 
On walls once a year is enough for the dipping 
to be performed, but where the Ivy is used for 
edgings to flower-beds, or for filling designs, 
scroll work, Ac., as is frequently the case in 
geometrical gardens, it will require cutting two 
or three times during the summer, but when 
this is done it gets so densely filled with small 
leaves at the base that it never looks bare at 
any time ; and this is the best way to treat it 
in very exposed wind swept localities, as there 
is no fear then of its being blown off the wadis 
or getting browned, as it does when the foliage 
is large and the shoots flexible.—J. G., Hants, 

7383. — Honeysuckle on an arch.—No, 
you cannot carry out your proposed arrange¬ 
ment unless you grow the Honeysuckle in a large 
pot, whioh would involve much trouble. If you 
lift a Honeysuckle from the ground as soon as 
it has gone out of flower it would in all pro¬ 
bability die. Cannot you meet the case by 
planting a Honeysuokle on one side of the arch 
and another kind of plant on the other. A 
Clematis Jaokmani would be a capital companion 
for the Honeysuckle.—J. C. C. 

7302.— Ivy and Hops on a north wall. 

—“Amateur” can hardly select any creepers 
more suitable than these for a sunless wall, as 
they are sure to grow freely when once estab¬ 
lished. They should be planted at onoe, as the 
Hops are just starting to grow, and they like to 
grow and twine in their own way. The old 
stems must be out out in winter as soon as the 
leaves die, or they will spoil the look of the 
Ivy, that invariably looks brighter in winter 
than summer. There are numerous other 
Creepers that would do well on a north wall, 
the only difference being that they flower a 
little later than on a sunny aspect. I may 
mention Clematis montana and C. Flamznola, 
Honeysuckles, both the large-flowered and 
Golden-leaved, Jessamines, ana common cluster 
Roses. We plant such things on shaded walla, 
with the view of getting a prolonged supply of 
their blooms, and they grow and flower just as 
well.—J. G. H. 

7384. —Oupressus macrocarpa- — You 
may with safety out off the top of the plants 
down to the height you require the hedge, and 
that is all the pruning they should have this 
season. In subsequent seasons do what pruning 
that is required early in April. Have yon been 
rightly advised in planting Capressus macro- 
carp^ for forming a nedge ? I think not. The 
Lawson’s Cyprus (Cupressus Lawsoniana) is far 
preferable for suoh a purpose. Its growth is 
more dense and requires less pruning. — 
Practical. 

7300.— Treatment of Azalea mollis.— 
Having many of these beautiful flowers now in 
full bloom, I will briefly describe the mode of 
culture I adopt, so that “ E. T. L.” may try and 
get better results in the way of flowers. After 
they oease flowering they are kept under glass 
until the young shoots get fully grown, when 
they are planted out in any good soil in an open, 
sunny position, and are kept watered if dry 
weather ensues. They are not lifted the follow¬ 
ing year, but any straggling shoots are cut back, 
so that they may form a compact head of flower¬ 
ing shoots, and the following summer they will 
sec fine flower-buds at the ends of nearly all the 
shoots, and can be lifted and potted after the 
leaves drop in winter. They force very readily, 
and when in bloom form strikingly beautiful 
objeots, as the oolours are so soft and pleasing, 
and quite distinct from any other plants in 
cultivation.—J. G. H. 

7275.— Ivy leaves- —Id answer to •* E. 
Chambers' ” question, I oan say from experience 
that Ivy leaves are not the least dangerous to 
pigs or other animals ; but if they are buried in 
a corner of the garden they will form a good 
mould, useful for potting plants in autumn. This 
is what I have done with mine, and found it very 
useful.—L. E. Lewin. 

7844.—Holly-berries.—If labour is plentiful and 
cheap, removing the eeeds from Hollies will benefit the 
plant*, m they tend to exhaust. Very few people oan find 
time to do it, and, as a rule, the birds remove t he m In 
good time.—E. H. 

7316.—Lilacs not flowering:.—This is the 
usual result of omitting to remove all suckers, 
and is a matter to which great attention is paid 
in France. All the bushes of whatever size 
should be reduced to one stem, into which all 
the vigour of the roots will then be thrown. 
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resulting in a fine development of head, 
feathered down aa low as may be desired, with 
a corresponding increase of bloom if in a fairly 
sunny situation. At first the removal of rooted 
suckers from a neglected bush will be rather 
laborious, but they must be followed up to their 
source, and afterwards they can easily be kept 
under control.— W. Weston Turnor. 


THE VARIEGATED JAPANESE MAPLE 
(ACER NEGUNDO VARIEGATUM). 

We herewith give an illustration of a fine 
specimen of this Maple, and placed individu¬ 
ally, as in the present case, or but sparingly 
used in the garden landscape, its effect when in 
good health and vigour is undeniably fine. 
When, however, like many other variegated- 
leaved plants, it is planted thickly In lines or 
dotted indiscrimin¬ 
ately about, its good 
effect is to a great ex¬ 
tent lost, ana thus a 
really valuable plant 
when used with dis¬ 
cretion becomes a 
positive eyesore. 

The following is an 
interesting note from 
the sender of the 
photograph from 
which our engrav¬ 
ing was prepared : 

“ The photograph 
now sent of this 
lovely Japanese 
Maple may, I hope, 
prove interesting to 
the readers of Gar¬ 
dening, as it repre¬ 
sents a specimen 
which bears undeni¬ 
able testimony to its 
perfect hardiness in 
ourclimate, ithaving 
stood on one of the 
bleakest parts of the 
lawn here (Kinner- 
ton Lodge, Chester) 
for the last ten years 
with no protection 
or other care except 
an annual mulching 
over the roots with 
half-rotten manure. 

As a deoorative 
plant it is highly 
effective, and its 
value when judi¬ 
ciously used cannot 
be over - estimated. 

The beautifully- 
variegated folisge 
harmonises well with 
flowers, and the cuo 
leaves last a long 
time in water.” 


Iven up " as hopeless much too soon. 


“given up 
Primula famih 


The 

ly especially often take a long time 
to generate. The pans should be kept moist for 
a year to give all the seeds a chance. Hard- 
coated seeds, again, require special treatment. 
I have found nothing equal to moist Cocoa-nut- 
fibre in a propagating case, kept at about 70 degs., 
for these subjects. Palms, Cannas, Krythrina 
Crista-galll, and the like obstinate nuts grow 
almost magically if placed bare in the bottom of 
a propagating-case amongst the Cocoa-nut-fibre ; 
but it must be very moist, and a good heat kept 
up. I have failed with these in pots in the same 
frame, and succeeded in the fibre.— Lincoln¬ 
shire Rector. 

Are garden walla necessary?— 
I agree with “ Chepstow ” (see Gardening, 
February 23rd, p. 677), that if we wished to 
surround a given area with a wall the square 


Plants in Ohs Rsadnss' Oardsns : A fine specimen of the variegated Japanese Maple (Acer negundo varies stum). Engraved 
atbd from a photograph sent by Mr. W. G.J'—"*-' ‘ 
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Failures in 
sowing seed.— 

From time to time 
complaints are seen 
in Gardening of 
the failure of seed. 

I am convinced that 
in the majority of 
cases such failures 
arise from wrong treatment. Last year I 
purchased a packet of double Begonia seed 
from a well-known advertiser in Gardening. I 
sowed it carefully, but not a single seed came up. 
I wrote and stated my case to the florist, who 
sent me a most carefully-written letter of direc¬ 
tions for sowing, and also a second packet of 
seed, gratis. My mistake had been in sowing in 
full pots, instead of pans with only 1 inch of 
soil, the rest being drainage and rough siftings. 
Besides, I had made my soil too olose ; it ought 
to be leaf-mould previously baked, and finely 
sifted from the top one-eighth of an inch. After 
sowing again and carefully following these 
directions, I was rewarded by seeing the seed 
coming up quite thick in about ten days, 
and the seedlings are now doing welL It 
must be remembered that Begonia seed 
is almost as fine as pollen, and cannot bear 
any cheok in its early stages,. Other seeds are 
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would come cheaper than the oblong ; 

bull 


but if it 

becomes a question of expense why Build a wall 
at all ? There is no beauty in it, and, except 
for the improved climate, for our own choice 
fruits on the sunny site, very little utility. I 
have seen as good fruits from within the shelter 
of a good stout hedge as ever came out of a walled- 
in garden — Peaches and Apricots excepted. 
My ideal fruit-garden should be surrounded 
with a thick Holly hedge, 8 feet high, and 
impervious alike to cold winds and trespassers. 
I would raise a wide, low mound where the 
Holly hedge was planted for the purpose of 
giving deptn of soil for the Hollies, and to make 
a warm, sunny slope for choice Pears on espaliers 
or cordons, and for early crops of vegetables. 
For any fruits, such as Peaches, Apricots, and 
dessert Plums, I would have roomy, span-roofed 
houses, built on 14 inoh piles, with ventilating 
boards 6 inches wide, just inside the wall- 


plates, the remainder of the space between the 
pens to be filled with soil, the tree to be planted 
inside, and trained near the glaaa, the roots 
having easy access to both inside and outside 
borders. I do not mean to say that a span- 
roofed house could be bailt as cheaply as a brick 
wall, but timber and glass are very cheap now, 
and steam will prepare all the woodwork much 
cheaper than manual labour can do it, and by 
discarding top putty, and fixing on the squares 
of glass, with zinc springs, using for the 
work an ingenious little machine called 
a point draWer, which can be had from 
the wholesale glass merchants, an immense 
saving of labour is effected, and the work is 
better done. In my time I have seen in various 
parts of the country a good deal of both garden 
wall and glass-house building; and though a 
well-built garden wall would probably cost a 
good deal more to 
build now than it 
did forty years ago„ 
a roomy span-rootedi 
greenhouse could, if 
one went the right 
way to work, bo 
erected for about a 
fourth, possibly, lesa 
than such work 
would cost at the 
same period. We 
are a conservative 
people. We build 
walls round our gar¬ 
dens because our 
fathers did so, and 
they built walla be¬ 
cause the Noimana 
set their ancestors 
the example cen¬ 
turies ago ; but the 
idea that a walled- 
in garden is a neces¬ 
sary appendage to 
the dwelling of 
either peer or pea¬ 
sant for growing: 
fruit-trees in will 
some day be rele¬ 
gated with things of 
the past. I have 
many times on a- 
windy day stood 
within a walled-in 
garden and wutchedi 
the effect of the< 
wind upon fruit- 
and vege- 
and then 
a short dia- 
to another 
surrounded 
only by a stout 
Holly hedge, and 
the advantage, so 
far as shelter was 
concerned,was much 
in favour of the 
hedge.—E. H. 

Primula ver- 
ticiilata- — I am 
surprised that Pri¬ 
mula verticillata is 
not better known 
and more gener¬ 
ally grown. It is< 
a charming spring; 
flower for pot culture, is easily managed, andt 
gives good results for any care bestowed upon 
it. I consider it quite as well worthy of cultiva¬ 
tion as the Chinese Primula, on whioh so muclh 
care is often bestowed. The flowers are rather 
small, with a long tube ; the colour a beautiful 
yellow, whioh looks very prettv against thie 
mealy whiteness of the leaves and flower-stems. 
The flowers, as the name indicates, are borne is 
whorls, on a spike about 9 inchee long. With 
me a spike will produce over two dozen flow-srs. 
P. vertioillata can be easily raised from seed. 
After blooming my plants are divided or potted 
on as required, and kept in a cold pit till they 
have taken to the new soil ; afterwards they are 
fully exposed to the weather until the approach 
of winter, when they are removed to the green- 
house.—E. 

7388.—Cutting down Lnurola.—The sooner 
Laurels are cut down i ow the belter.—F. H. 
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SEASONABLE NOTES ON VEGETABLES. 


Advantage should now be taken of all fine 
weather to get in seeds with despatch. Many 
working-men who have allotment gardens can 
get to work on them only in the short evenings, 
and, therefore, it is necessary they avail them¬ 
selves of every favourable opportunity for sow* 
ing. Some Cabbage, Savoy, Carrot, Spinach, 
Radish, and such-like seeds, with succession 
crops of Beans and Peas, should be sown at the 
earliest possible time. There are two good 
garden Cabbages—the Early York and the Non¬ 
pareil—that are well adapted for spring sowing. 
Some seed of the Enfield Market CaDbage and 
the Green Cole wort should be sown early in 
August for early spring use. Some persons 
prefer the Rosette to the Early Green Colewort, 
but it is only a variety of the latter, having a 
fiat rather than a conical heart, and the leaves 
take the form of a rosette. A good many plants 
of this character will come among the ordinary 
Green Colewort. One of the best Savoy Cab¬ 
bages is the Drumhead; it is large, economical, 
and hardy. The Early Dwarf ULm is a oapital 
Savoy for small gardens, and the plants can be 
plaoed close together, and it is very sweet and 
tender when cooked. It has several synonyms; 
one of them is known as the Dwarf Maroillan. 

As for Carrots, the best for shallow soils are 
the Early French Horn and the Scarlet Nantes, | 
a fine selection from the ordinary Horn Carrot, 
made in France ; it is early and quick, and in 
good soil grows to a large size. Then there is 
the Intermediate, or James’s Scarlet, a most 
useful variety, and ope of the best for ordinary 
garden culture and a good keeper also. A good 
one for exhibition purposes will be found in the 
St. Valery. Those who prefer long Carrots, and 
have a deep and rather light soil can grow the 
Long Red Surrey or Long Oranges ; there is a 
capital selection from thiB known as theStudley, 
famous for its rich coloar. This originated in 
the village of Studley, near Caine, and during 
the summer there oan be seen in many cottage 
gardens a pleoe of this Carrot being grown for 
seed. Carrots should be sown thinly in 
shallow drills, and when the young plants 
come through the soil they oan be dusted 
over with some very fine cinder ashes and 
pcwdered lime mixed together, and then the 
slugs will give the plants a wide berth. A little 
round-leaved or summer Spinach can be sown 
between the lines of Peas it they are 4 feet or so 
apart, or a piece of ground can be sown in drills 
in another part of the garden. I find that as a 
rule cottage gardeners do not appear to oare 
much about Spinach; but amateurs do gener¬ 
ally, and it is regarded as a very wholesome 
vegetable. In the market gardens round London 
Radu hea have already been largely sown, and 
sucoessional sowings are being made. Long 
beds about 4 feet in width are made up, 
the seeds are sown broadcast, and nos too 
thickly, and a little fine soil sprinkled over 
them; then some straw that has been used aa 
litter, or that shaken out of the fresh stable- 
manure, is laid lightly over the beds, and there 
remains until the plants come through the soil, 
when it is removed on fine days and plaoed on 
again at night. It assists the quicker germina¬ 
tion of the seeds, and also helps to reauoe the 
ravages of the birds. Long Radishes, such as 
Wood’s Frame, Ac., are invariably sown by the 
market gardeners, but many persons prefer the 
crisp-eating Turnip varieties. Some dwarf 
Sootoh Kale, some Cottagers’ Kale, Brussels 
Sprouts, and Celery oan also be sown as soon as 
convenient. For small gardens, and, indeed, 
for many large ones, one of the best varieties of 
Celery is the Incomparable Dwarf White. 
Though of dwarf growth, it forms good, solid 
sticks, and when of a good stock it eats crisp 
and sweet. _ R. 

7380 — Management of a Cucumber- 
house.— 1st, As regards temperature, keep it 
steady at about 65 degs. at night. Let it rise to 
80 degs. in the day, and then give air. It may go 
to 90 degs. with air, and the atmosphere inside 
can be made genial with moisture without any 
harm being done. Close early in the afternoon. 
I am shutting up now at 2.30, at the same time 
damping every part of the house—not only 
syringing the plants, but paths, walls. Ac. I 
have had the thermometer run up to 100 degs. 
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after dosing on bright days, but with the 
atmosphere saturated with moisture the plants 
like it, and it pushes on growth amazingly. 
2nd, The ventilation should be carefully man¬ 
aged, avoiding cold currents. A good deal 
depends upon the construction of the house. I 
never give front or side air, as it carries off the 
the moisture so fast and leads to a parched con¬ 
dition of the air, whioh is bad for Cucumbers. 
Lean-to houses are ventilated only in the back 
wall, and span- roofs in the top of the roof. Syringe 
in the morning when the temperature begins to 
move upwards, and again at closing time, and 
on bright days syringe or damp with a rosed- 
pot paths, walls, the surface of the bed, if dry, 
Ac., so as to keep up a genial atmosphere, but 
the water for syringing the plants must be pure 
and of the same temperature as the house. 3rd, 
Shading cannot altogether be done without, but 
here again a good deal depends upon the house. 
A small house with a steep pitched roof will 
require more shading than a roomy structure with 
a flatter roof. I never use a shade so long as the 
plants will thrive well without it; but if the 
plants appear distressed and the foliage droops 
much, then a thin shade must be used, but in a 
general way it need not go on before 10 o’clock in 
the morning, and maybe taken off again at dosing 
time. Blinds are expensive and soon wear out 
and give trouble to work, and if, when the 
weather sets in hot, a little thin limewash is 
mixed up in a pail and a whitewash brush is 
damped with it and then drawn down the glass, 
sufficient wash will be left on the glass to break 
the sun’s rays without darkening the house 
unduly. The roof need not be done all over; if 
the bottom half is done that will generally suffice, 
unless the house is totally unfit for Cucumber 
growing,—E. H. 

7104.— Culture of Broccoli, Cauli¬ 
flowers, &0. — Broccoli : All the varieties 
require a deep, rich soil, which should be 
trenched at least 2 feet deep and liberally 
manured; in fact, to obtain nne heads this is 
indispensable. The early varieties should be 
sown in the middle of April; these will come tn 
after Cauliflowers, and a sowing made in the 
middle of May should carry on a supply till the 
sprouting varieties are ready, which in their 
turn give place to the spring supply. When 
the plants are sufficiently strong, and before 
they are drawn by overcrowding, transplant 
into nursery beds, allowing about 4 inches 
between the rows and the same distanoe between 
the plants. This will encourage the forma¬ 
tion of an extra quantity of roots, from whioh 
they may at any time be transplanted to 
their permanent quarters, the distanoe of 
planting being regulated by the variety grown. 
Cabbages: Sow the seed in beds 4 feet wide 
and long in proportion to the plants required. 
Example, a bed 4 feet by 10 feet would take 
1 oz. of seed. Cabbages, like Brooooli, are 
greatly benefited by removal into nursery beds 
when about 2 inches high. In final planting out 
drills should be drawn 3 inches deep and from 
12 inches to 15 inches apart for the dwarf, and 
18 inches for the large varieties. The after 
cultivation consists of earthing up when about 
9 inches high and keeping free from weeds. 
CavUJlowers : Sow on a slight hotbed for first 
sowing early in March. A second sowing 
should be made in April, and a third and last 
sowing in August. To stand through the winter 
the sowings should be made on light, rich soil, 
well pulverised, 4} feet wide, and in proportion, 
a 10-feet bed taking half an ounce. In dry 
weather the beds should be well watered before 
sowing. In June the April sowings should be 
planted in the permanent quarters; in September 
they should be heading, and will continue to 
improve till stopped by the early frosts. The 
autumn sowing is usually pricked out under 
frames and protected from frost by coverings; 
give air on all favourable occasions, and water 
when very dry. As the plants turn in protect 
them from sun and rain by breaking some of the 
larger leaves so as to cover the head.— Percy 
Fox Allin. 

7358.— Growing Gourds.— These are not difficult to 
grow. Sow or plant the seeds now preferably la single 
pots in the hotbed. Harden off and plant out towards the 
end of Hay. Work In some turfy loam and rotten manure 
Into the sites where they are intended to be grown. I have 
grown them in large pots plaoed against a wall or fenoe up 
whioh they were trained in summer.—E. H. 

-Neither Gourds nor Vegetable Marrows 

fruit well if their roots find their way into 
strong rank manure. When it is thoroughly well 


rotted and lost much of its strong character they 
do not objeot to it so muoh. The largest Gourds 
ever I grew I planted on the top of a large heskp 
of rubbish, the refuse of the pleasure grounds 
and kitchen garden. The roots evidently 
enjoyed the porous character of the material, 
for the plants grew amazingly, and produced 
Gourds of an enormous size.—J. C. C. 


TURNIP CULTURE AND SELECTION OF 
VARIETIES. 

Turnips deserve, and generally get, a place in 
gardens of all sizes. Professional cooke nee 
them in a great variety of ways, and cottagers 



Jer.ey Lily TuraJp. 


find them valuable at all times. Therefore it is 
important that only the best varieties be grown, 
ana such as will keep up a constant succession 
from the beginning to the end of the year. This 
may be accomplished by following a few simple 
directions. 

Culture.— Early in the season Turnips may 
form a first crop on the ground for the year; 
but later on, especially in the case of the srinter 
ones, the seed may generally be sown on gron nd 
which has been cleared of Peas, Potatoes, cr 
such like. In spring deep digging and plenty 
of manure suit them well—in fact, poor, 
gravelly soil will never produce good Turnips ; 
but in sowing after other crops, aa suggested, 
manure is not often wanted, and the soil need 
not be turned over; a hoeing and raking of 
the surface will suffice in most cases. A monthly 
sowing from March until the end of Angusc 
may be made. Drills should be drawn not more 
than 2 inches deep, and 1 foot apart is a good 
distanoe in spring, but 18 inches may be given 
to those that have to stand the winter. Turnip 
seed germinates freely; it is rarely bad, and 
therefore thin sowing should be the rule. The 
young plants soon appear above the ground, ani 
in favourable weather they grow so quickly 
that it is almost necessary to begin thinning as 
soon as the plants can bs taken hold of, as 
crowding has an injurious effect on them at first. 
It is a good plan to thin them all twice. As 
first they should be thinned out to 6 inches 
apart, and the second time every other one 
snould be removed, will leave the plants for the 
crop standing at 1 foot apart or thereabouts. 
A slight dusting of lime or soot generally 
prevents slugs or snails doing much harm, and 
also assists greatly in keeping away the grub 
and insects that often disfigure the root. The 
Turnip-fly, too, does not like earning in contact 
with soot or lime, and a slight occasional dusting 
with either, or both mixed together, may be 
given to the plants in a young state whether 
they are in want of it or not. At all times the 
surface of the soil between the rows should be 
kept open and free from weeds, and this is best 
done by using the Dutch hoe frequently. In 
hot, dry weather Turnips soon become bitter 
and stringy, and in this state they are far from 
good ; but by a little forethought and attention 
one need never be obliged to use suoh, as by 
sowing small patches frequently a constant 
supply of delicate roots may be secured. When 
many of them become ready for use together 
part of them may be taken up and stored in a 
oool shed. They will keep longer there than 
they would do in the ground, buo Turnips taken 
up soon lose part of their flavour; therefore 
they should always be left in the growing 
quarters as long as possible. In winter some 
take up their Turnips and store them away like 
Beet or Carrots, but nothing is gained by doing 
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that, and it should never be practised unless the 
weather is unusually severe. I would never 
store Chirk Castle Turnips, for instance, except 
for convenience, as it is rarely injured by frost, 
but in frosty or snowy weather it is sometimes 
difficult to get them out of the ground. 

Forcing. —Turnips do not submit readily to 
forcing. A close house would ruin them before 
they were a fortnight old. Frames are the only 
places in which they can be treated properly. 
They must not be forced hard, as this causes 
them to run to leaf and flower without forming 
bulbs. The best way is to make up a very gentle 
hotbed in February or March. Place a frame 
and Eome rich soil on the top, and sow the seed 
broadcast thinly. Give abundance of air as 
soon as the young plants can be seen, and never 
coddle them up with coverings, or maintain a 
very close atmosphere unless the weather really 
demands it. As the plants increase in size then 
thin them out to a few inches apart, and the 
bulbs may be used as soon as they are the size 
of cricket balls. As an artificial manure for 
Turnips nothing equals superphosphate. This 
may be dug into the ground before sowing, or 
it may be sprinkled thinly in the drills when 
opened for the reception of the seed. The 
following kinds will be found in every way 
desirable :— 

The American Strap-leaf is an excellent 
variety for sowing as a first crop very early 
in spring. Its leaves are small, and, come 
quently, the plants may be grown very closely 
together. It is flat in form, and not very deep 
in the flesh, but it is tender and sweet, and 
should never bo omitted from the list of spring 
Turnips. 

The Snowball is another fine Turnip for 
early use. It is not quite so early as the pre¬ 
ceding, but should be grown as a succession to 
it, or what is generally termed a second early. 
It is larger than the Strap-leaf, and to grow it 
well it must have more space than that kind. 
The true variety well merits the name “ Snow¬ 
ball,” as ita flesh is very white. 

Jersey Lily. —This Turnip has proved 
to be so handsome and valuable that I 
have no hesitation in giving it a place here 
amongst the best standard varieties. It may be 
described as a large Snowball. It possesses all 
the good qualities of that variety with the 
addition of being in prime condition for the 
table in a much larger size than Snowball. 
(Figured on page 98 .) 

Golden Ball represents a different class of 
Turnips from any of the preceding, and it is 
one of the best of the yellow section. Many 
object to these Turnips, owing to their colour, 
but they are very hardy, remaining long tender 
in hot weather, and not easily injured by frost. 
They are also longer in “ bocting ” than any of 
the white kinds, and, owing to this, they are 
well suited for sandy or shallow soils in 
Bummer. 

Chirk Castle Black Stone will meet all 
wants in winter. Of all Turnips this is my 
favourite winter sort, and I am sure all who 
grow it once will never be without it again, 
fcjown in autumn it keeps on swelling its bulbs 
up to Christmas or longer, according to the 
w eather, and it will remain sound and sweet 
until April. It is by no means an attractive- 
looking kind, being very nearly black exter¬ 
nally, but internally it is as white as snow, and 
is as tender as any of the spring-grown Turnips. 
My classification of these as to season is as 
follows : Strap-leaf for April and May, Snow¬ 
ball for June and July, Jersey Lily for August, 
September, and October, and Chirk Castle from 
November to March. As exhibition varieties 
none equal Snowball and Jersey Lily. M. 

Keeping: birds from Peas.—I have always found 
It to be a good plan to gee some oyster shells and make a 
hole at the lar^e end, then put a stick into the ground in 
a slanting direction and tie a strong pieoe of string to both. 
Leave It about a yard in length, and 6 inches from the 
ground, and the wind will cause it to twist round, and it 
will glitter and frighten the birds away.—J. A. M. E. 

7345.— Fowl manure for vegetables.— This is 
very stimulating-almost too much bo for Celery trenches ; 
but a small quantity might be mixed with other manure 
in the form of a compost. It is excellent for root crops, such 
as Potatoes, Turnips, Onions, &o. It is more useful for 
heavy land than for ihat which is light. I am using it for 
Tomatoes and Cucumbers with considerable effect mixed 
with turfy-loam.—E. H. 

- This material does better for Leeks than 

it does for Celery, although it may be used for 
either. It may be dug mtq the ground-in the 
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autumn for Leeks, or it may be done at once. 
In the case of Celery plants set out in trenches 
the manure comes into more immediate contact 
with the roots, and it is rather too strong in 
that way. It must be well mixed up with the 
earth, and do not pnt in too much. Being dis¬ 
persed all over theLeek ground, this danger does 
not exist.—J. D. E. 

7358.— 1 Tomatoes In a conservatory.— Tomatoes 
will not do much in 5-inch pots. They should have 
10-inch onee at least, and will pay if they do well for even 
larger pots, though when the fruit is swelling the plants 
can be supported with liquid-manure. The beet kinds are 
Ham Green Favourite, Prelude, Abundance, Favourite, and 
a good selection of the Old R9d if quantity is required.— 
E. H 

-These can be grown In a conservatory ; but it would 

depend much upon the position and treatment of the 
plants. Five-inoh pots would be much too small to fruit 
them In. Eight or 9 inoh pots are the smallest that ought 
to be used, and the plants must be placed in a light 
position, and unshaded by other plants. No fruits will 
ripen satisfactory unless the sun acts freely upon them. 
One of the best sorts for pot culture Is Haokwood Park.— 
J. D. E. 

HOUSE* WINDOW GARDENING. 

FERNS IN BASKETS FOR ROOM 
DECORATION. 

A more beautiful object I do nob know for 
imparting grace and elegance to rooms, cor¬ 
ridors, &c., than a well grown basket of Ferns, 
either suspended from the ceiling or from orna¬ 
mental brackets on the walls. During the hot 



A good banket Fsrn (Asplenium longlssimum). 


summer months the varying shades of green in 
their arching feathery fronds impart an elegant 
and cool appearance ; and when two or more sets 
of plants are grown for the purpose, so as to 
admit of frequent changes, the interesting 
features of this mode of room decoration are 
considerably enhanced. Almost all the hardier 
kinds of stove and greenhouse Ferns do well in 
baskets, not only those whose mode of growth 


naturally fits them for suspending, but many 
of the erect growers also. The most suitable 
kind of baskets are plain hemispherical wire 
ones, well painted, and a good general oompost 
to grow the Ferns is one composed of three 
parts turfy peat, one part light loam, and one 
part sharp silver sand. Before inserting the 
plants the baskets should be lined with a layer 
of peat, and a few largo potsherds should be 
placed at the bottom for drainage, an impor¬ 
tant point even in the case of baskets. The 
spaces between the roots and sides of the baskets 
should be made up of the above compost, mixed 
with pieces of charcoal or potsherds, in order to 
allow the air to permeate the soil. With the 
view of hiding tne soil and the wire of the 
basket plant in and around ifc such things 
as Panicum variegatum, Tradescantia zebrina, 
Isolepis gracilis, and such Selaginellas as 
Krauesiana and Galeotti; all answer well and 
are, moreover, themselves attractive. After 
the baskets are filled they should be placed in a 
suitable glass structure to make good growth, 
and before introducing them into rooms, &o., 
they should be hardened off a little in a cool 
and rather drier atmosphere than that in which 
they have been grown. If well attended to for 
water at the roots, which should be given by 
taking them out of the room and plunging them 
in a vessel of water for a time and then allowing 
them to drain dry, they will last in beauty a 
long time in the dwelling house. Amongst the 
best kinds of Ferns for basket work may be 
mentioned Polypodium aureum, Woodwardia 
radicans, Aspiilium exaltatum, and several of 
the ABpleniums, notably the one here figured, 
A. longissimum, which produces elegant droop¬ 
ing fronds from 8 feet to 6 feet and sometimes 
9 feet in length, and A. furcatum, flaccidum, 
vitens rhizophorum, and its variety rachirhizon, 
and lineatum are all desirable Ferns, besides 
many others of different species not here 
enumerated. H. 

Plants for the dinner-table and 
other uses in the house.—Young stock 
of the best selections for these purposes will in 
most cases have already received a shift this 
spring, and will now be fastbecoming established. 
In order that such plants should, when required 
for use, be as effective as possible, 1 find it a 
good plan to prick in a few patches of Sela- 
ginella Kraussiana (denticulata) upon the surface 
of each pot. In a few weeks’ time this Moss 
will have become established, adding much to 
the beauty of each individual plant when placed 
in any receptacle for which it may be chosen. 
In performing this operation it will.be as well 
to have some silver sand at band, in order to 
apply a little to the surface of each pot before 
inserting the b'elaginella to aid it in becoming 
established quickly. Plants thus treated have 
a finished appearance about them which others 
have not, even when common green Moss is used 
to cover the soil. Those who, like myself, are 
not sufficiently removed from the deleterious 
influences that pervade the atmosphere around 
our large towns are forced to resort to means 
which one would hardly think of if far away in 
the country. This is one of great importance, 
and one even that might be adopted anywhere 
if plants for the mansion are required, and the 
standard aimed at be above the ordinary rut 
and run of every-day material. Later on in the 
season rather more water will be needed as a 
natural sequence to this addition to each plant, 
and should a shift be found necessary in any 
given case it will not be at all requisite to 
remove the Salaginella to perform that opera • 
tion. Where there is a plentiful supply of seed¬ 
ling Ferns these can be used in a similar way. 
—H. 

7389.— Wood! ice in a Fern-case.—The 
probabilities are the Fern-case is kept too dry, 
as woodlice are more likely to be found in dry 
places than damp ones. They live chiefly on 
vegetable matter, and should be destroyed. This 
is a good Beason for replanting the cases, and 
the woodlice might then be gob rid of. Why 
not plant them with hardy Ferns? Many of 
these are as beautiful aa the tender species.— 
E. H. _ 

7348 — Ants In a greenhouse.—'They are very 
troublesome. I find the beet way ia to put small shallow 
plates containing sugar on the ground. The insects swarm 
after it when other food is scarce, and they may be 
destroyed ty sprinkling boiling water over them.—J. D. E. 
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BEES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The cold weather experienced daring March haa 
kept the bees within their hives and prevented 
them gathering euppllet from the Croouaee and 
other early spring flowers. Many stoeka will 
be found to be very short of stores, and it 
becomes necessary to again urge the importance 
of feeding, both to preserve the lives of the bees 
and to assist in brood-rearing. There will now 
be but little to be gathered till fruit trees are in 
blossom, and colonies having maturing brood, if 
not kept up by stimulative feeding, will be 
thrown back more in a few days than they will 
be able to regain in as many weeks. 

Food. —The syrup supplied now may be 
thinner than that given in the autumn, as a 
greater quantity of water is now used by the 
bees in rearing the brood. To oolonies whose 
stores are low it is as well to feed rapidly a few 
pounds at first, and afterwards gently to stimu¬ 
late the queen in egg-laying, the amount given 
in the latter case being regulated by feeding 
through a greater or less number of holes in the 
feeding stage. For stimulative feeding to 
encourage brood-rearing a feeder is used consist¬ 
ing of a glass jar with ground edge covered with 
a tin cap, whioh is, after being filled with syrup, 
inverted on a wooden block prepared to receive 
it. The tin top is pierced on one side only with 
five holes; the wooden block contains a dia¬ 
phragm, one half of whioh is composed of perfo¬ 
rated zinc and the other of plain zinc; when 
the pieroed side of the tin top is over the perfo 
rated side of the zinc diaphragm the bees have 
access to all the holes, but by simply turning 
the bottle round the supply of food may be 
reduced or cut off altogether, the index pin 
attached to the tin cap showing at a glanoe how 
many holes the bees have acoesa to. To those 
colonies possessing abundance of sealed stores 
sufficient stimulation will be given if some of the 
honeycomb be uncapped about once a week. The 
bees will remove the honey from the uncapped 
cells and store it afresh in empty oells, and 
brood-rearing will be carried on with increased 
vigour. 

Comb foundation.— In preparation for the 
coming season one very essential article to have 
in stock for use in the bar-frame hive is that 
great acquisition in modern bee keeping—comb 
foundation—the consumption of whioh increases 
yearly as the fact becomes manifest that through 
its use larger honey yields are obtained. It 
appears that large quantities of honey are con¬ 
sumed by the bees in order to secrete wax for 
comb building, it being supposed that the pro¬ 
duction of 1 lb. of wax necessitates the con¬ 
sumption by the bees of 20 lb. of honey. 
Although this has not been satisfactorily 
proved, still there can be no doubt that wax- 
producing oonsumes much honey. Again, wax 
production occupies much time of large numbers 
of bees just at the most busy season, particularly 
so in the case of newly-hived swarms, and where 
super-honev is worked for; but by the use of 
comb foundation not only is much valuable time 
saved to the bees but the honey that would be 
oonsumed by them in the production of wax is 
stored up in the hive or supers, to the great 
advantage of the bee-keeper Comb foundation 
comistS'Of thin sheets of wax embossed by the 
foundation machine to the natural shape of the 
base of the honey-oells, and supplies all the wax 
needed to form the comb. It is very quiokly 
worked out by the bees, there being sufficient 
wax in its projecting walls to allow the complete 
lengthening out of the cells. On a swarm being 
putt into a hive provided with sheets of founda¬ 
tion, it is marvellous to observe in how short a 
space of time full bars of comb are worked out 
Where whole sheets are used they are fixed 
firmly in the saw-cut tf the top bars, and 
allowed to hang to within £ inch of the bottom 
bar and £-inch from the side bars. To keep 
the foundation in the centre foundation fixers 
wtt often used, the iron prongs of which keep 
it in its place ; the two ends turn over the top ana 
bottom of the frame, the pins fixing it so firmly 
thatit cannot fall out. After the bees haveworked 
out the cells the foundation-fixers are removed. 
If whole sheets of foundation are not used a strip 
about 2 inches wide should be provided to the 
underside of the top bars, which the bees will 
take as a guide from whioh to work out the 
combs in a perpendicular line within the frames. 


Without this guide the combs would be built In 
such a way as to join the frames together, and 
the advantages of the movable comb hive lost. 
The comb foundation, being stamped by rollers 
whioh are accurately engraved, ensures much 
more regularity of cells than that built naturally, 
and worker or drone-comb building oan be 
regulated by supplying foundation impressed 
with worker or drone oells. It is well not to 
fix foundation into frames or section-boxes until 
likely to be soon wanted, as it is liable to become 
dry and brittle, and to break when the bees 
duster upon it. Super foundation is made 
thinner than that used in the frames and of very 
pale wax, and is usually fixed in sectional boxes 
in small triangular pieces. 8. 8. G 


7226.— Eucalyptus and bees.— The 
Eucalyptus is sought for by the bees to obtain 
propolis or bees cement, and that only when 
they have no other source from which to obtain 
it. Old writers were of opinion that they sought 
this plant tree for honey, but this opinion is 
now entirely exploded. Where there are Firs, 
Poplars, willows, and unopened blossoms of 
Hollyhocks they will obtain what they want as 
to propolis. If for honey purposes Borage 
(Borago offioinalis) is most valuable; for ordin¬ 
ary, Fruit blossoms, white Clover, Raspberry 
blossoms, Golden Rod, and Asters for autumn 

f athering; if for pollen or bee bread. Sun- 
owers, Hollyhocks, and artificial Pea flour 
sprinkled on deal shavings.— Bernard Wilson. 

7273.—Bees dying.— Judging from the 
facts, as stated by you, your hives are the old 
Rush skens. Were your bees hived in the now 
fashionable and more useful hives called the 
bar-framed hives, your troubles would have been 
saved by the easy search, if actually necessary, 
whioh such latter hives permit. Those you 
found dead perished when tempted out by the 
sun, the others retreated, and are doubtless now 
all right if the coverings are impervious to wet, 
the floors dry, and there is a sufficient supply of 
food. Leave your hives alone at any rate until 
the weather is more advanoed and settled, and 
study the habits of bees. Mice will eab through 
the straw and attack the oomb and honey, or 
comb alone if there is no honey ; and instances 
have been known where the bees have killed 
mice when in the hive and then hermetically 
sealed them with wax to prevent putrefaction. 
—Bernard Wilson. 


BULBS FOB OORRB8PONDHNTB, 

Questions .—Queries end 
flnnmit' 
hen 

for * _____ 

one tide qf the paver only, and addressed to the Bonos of 
OASonrara, 87, Southampton - street, Cosent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
umss^ The name and address qf the sender are required 
in addition toany designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece qf paper, unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as GAWsmve has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi- 
oations. 

Answers fwUoA with the caocption suok as cannot 
well be classified, wtU be found intheir different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title plaord 
sqsdnst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
obUye us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser- 
satums permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may qften be very useful . 
and, those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which them eaperienee io joined. Correspondents who 
refer to articles Queried in Gasmanra should mention the 
number in whioh they appeared. 
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7424. — Pressing flowers.— Will anyone kindly tell 
me of a good way to press flowers and yet preeerve their 
oolonrT—A. E. G. 

7425. —Fertilising Tomato blooms.-wm some¬ 
one please tell me how thie U done, and whether it is 
neoesoary to insure a good mop?—H ops. 

7426. — Liquid-manure for Azaleas. — Would 
someone kinaly tell me if Assies* just ooming into flower 
would be improved by liquid-manure?— Bill. 

7427. —Arundo Donax in North Staffordshire. 
—Will Arundo Donax flourish in North Staffordshire ? 
If so, when and where should it be planted?—B. G. R. 

7428. -Roeee not liable to mildew— will someone 
kindly famish me with the names of several sweet orimeoo 
Rose* least liable to mildew in an ordinary greenhouse 1— 
L. M. L. 

7429. —Blackbeetles In a Mushroom-house.— 
Will someone kindly inform me the beet mode of getting 
rid of blaokbeetlee In a Mushroom-house ? Will Harde¬ 
man's powder or Keating's tnseot destroyer if used Injure 
the Mushrooms?-H. 0. 


7480.— Packing cut Roma—W ould eomeooe kindly 
^ P* tb® beet way to paok out Roses for sale/sad 
whether it le beet for them to travel by poet or rail ?— 
Anxious. 

7431.-Plants for a shady position.- What plants 
are most suitable for a shady position? I havs a long shelf 
under a high tenoe and should like to fill it up sith plants 
In pole.—O botdohiar. 

7482,-Strawlng Strawborry-hods.-Ie it better 
to lay down straw on Strawberry-beds now, before the 
pknts begin to spread, or to wait till the fruit begins to 
ripen ?—J. M. 8. 

7433.—Edging plants for a flower-bed.—I want 
an edging plant for a flowerbed in the oentre of a small 
lawn, and I should feel obliged if anyone will tell me of a 
good ooa ?—Amatbu*. 

7484.—Lettuoe running to seed.— Last year I 
planted some Ooe Lettuoe plants, and although I tied thorn 
up they all ran to seed. Will someone kindly tall me the 
reason and bow to prevent it?—A xatrur. 

7435. — Destroying woodlloe.— Will someone kindly 
inform me how to get rid of woodlloe in a London oomst- 
vatory with a south-went aepeot? Thev have become a 
pest ever einoe a Cork fernery hee been put up.—T illt. 

7436. - Setting fruit-tree blossoms.—I have an 
orchard-house in whioh are eeverai Peach and Apitoot 
trees In flower. Will someone kindly tell me the best 
means to pursue in order to set the blossom ?— Royal 
Gnomon 

7437. — Growing Melons.— Would some reader of 
Ga&dbriro pleated to give me a few hints on the growing 
of Melons in a house with a temperature of 66 deem, as 
night and 70 doge, to 75 deg*. during the day ?— East 
Hoatiily. 

7488.—Christmas Roses. — My Christmas Rome 
bloomed freely this winter, but all the flows®* warn at a 
greenish has. Tney are planted in a tunny position in 
light rich soil. Can anyone kindly tell me what is wrong 
in their culture ?— Soub&bt. 

7439. —Plants for a cold greenhouse.—I have a 
oold greenhouse facing south. Will someone kindly tell 
me the names of some flowering and other plants that win 
grow wall in it and make a good show and be netful for 
house deooration ?—SmpLrroic. 

7440. — Propagating Lapagerlaa.— Does the seed 
If sown now require bottom heat? WUl the suckers that 
shoot up from the base of the plant strike if out off ? If 
so, Is bottom beat necessary? Any hints respecting the 
way to increase these plants will be gratefully acoepted by 

7441. — Nitrate of soda for Rosea-1 shall bs glad 
If someone will tell me if nitrate of soda is a good stimu¬ 
lant for Roses, and If so, how it should be applied ? 
Whether as a solution, and if so, In what quantity: or in a 
dry state to be mixed with the soil, and if ao, in what 
quantity ?—Novicn. 

7442. — Creeper for a house walk— I require a 
oreeper—a flowering one preferred—to grow up in frent of 
a new brick built house in e tunny end shelled position ? 

I should like one that will adhere of its own aooord with¬ 
out nailing or trellis work. Will someone plesee 
one?—Join* Stedmajc. 

7443. -Maiden-hair Ferns turning brown.— 
have four of theee whioh have all turned brown. They 

are good plants apparently, and are kept in a greenhouse 
In a shady oorner. The heat is abont 60 degs. to 70 degs. 
Atmosphere moist. Will someone kindly toil me the oaoee 
and remedy ?—W. G. O. 

7444. — Peach-trees losing their flowers.—! have 
two Peach-trees in a greenhoase, and as soon as the 
blossom oomet out it falls off. They are well watered end 
aired, and have been in the ground about 10 yean. Will 
someone be kind enough to advise me how to prevent 
this and secure a crop of fruit?—W. Dailsys. 

7445 —Rose General Jaoqulmenot.-l and some 
friends havs planted several plauts of this Rose during the 
last winter. They were set out carefully at different Umaa, 
and in different soils; but all have failed. Is this Rose toe 
dailoate for the open air even here in 3outh Cornwell ? If 
not, oan anyone suggest a reason for the failure ?-M. A. 

7446. —A useful hedge.— I want to part my flown 
from the kitchen garden with a hedge from 1£ to 2| feel 
high with something that will bear flowers for bunching 
and look green in winter ? Soil, light; locality, Suffolk, 
on the coast. Can anyone kindly give me the names of 
some hardy shrubs that will answer my purpose ?—B. R. 

7447. —' Treatment of a Marechal Niel L_ 

have in a oool-house a Martohal Niel Rose just <_, 

Into blossom, and whan the tun breaks on it it withere 
down, and when it begins to get dark it revives again, end 
Is all right till morning, when it fades again. Will some¬ 
one kindly Inform me what to do with it ?—East Moathlt. 

7448 —Vaporising Tobaooo. — Would Tobeooo- 
paper do as well as Tooaooo mads into " tea " and boiled 
away or vaporised for fumigating purposes ? It may not 
be strong enough; but if it is, it is about six times as 
leap. The Tobaooo boiled away seems very effective, bos 
iry costly in comparison with fumigating by paper.— 

7449. —Using nitrate of soda.—I have just taken 
to e small garden, and I well manured it and planted 
Cabbege plants. I thought of using nitrate of soda to 
bring them on; but I am told I shall have to freeh manure 

U t for a second crop If I do so. Is this the oaae, and if I esse 
the nitrate of soda, what quantity should I use per rod ? — 
A Tours Bbqirhbr. 

7450. —Winter-flowering Carnation.—I ebook! 
be very glad If someone would tell me how to manage 

of the above. 1 bought it last autumn of a well knt_ 

London firm, and, of course, expect it to flower in the 
winter. Ik has not done so, although it has made con¬ 
siderable growth. 8hall I have to wilt until naxt winter 
for flowers?— Hors. 

7461 —Management oi an India-rubber plant. 
—Will someone kindly tell me whether I ought to allow 
my India-rubber plant to throw oat side shoots ? I fancy it 
ought to be induoed to grow on a single stem. It ia now 
about 4 feet high and shows an inclination to throw out 
side branches. What is the proper style of growth lot 
these plants?- Wblshbb. 
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7452.—encumbers and flowering plants.—! 
have built a span-roofed greenhouse, 12 ieet by 8 feet, 
aspect east and west, and to be heated with hot-water 
apparatus, for growing Cucumbers in. What flowering 
plants oould I grow successfully with them ? Could I grow 
Fuchsias, and if so, what kind of artificial manure is the 
best for Fuchsias?— Peggy. 

7463.—Crimson Primrose Pompadour.—I should 
be much obliged for some Information respecting the 
culture of the dark-crimson Primrose Pompadour, as I 
have a very fine one in a pot for which it is growing too 
large? Will it be better to divide it, or move it into a 
larger one ? What is the best time for dividing It and 
other Primrose ?— Fbeksia. 

7454.— India-rubber plant falllnfif—will someone 
kindly inform me why an India-rubber plant whioh has 
done well in a London oonservatory, south-west aspect, 
for 12 months, should now droop and lose all its leaves ? 
It has been watered twice or three times a-week during 
this winter, and ite companion appears with the earns 
treatment quite healthy ?— Tilly. 

7466.—Management of Peach-trees.— I should 
be glad to know how to manage my Peaoh-treee? They 
are in a good Peach-house, ana until the last two years 
have done very well. Last year the frnit all fell off as 
soon as they were the size of small Plums, and they seem 
inclined to do the same this year. Is it the fault of the 
soil ? If so, should it be manured ?—L. B. Lswur. 


7466.—Cutting back Laurels.—Last month 1 
planted some large Laurel buehes nearly 10 feet high. 
They have suffered a good deal during the last storms, as 
they are in an exposed situation. Would it be advisable 
to take off a foot or so from the top, and if so, when should 
this be done? I am anxious to have them bushy if possible, 
but fear they may not live at all, as I am told they were 
too large to move.— Bill. 

7457.—An unhea lthy W ellingtonla.— I have a 
Welllngtooia planted about 18 years ago, and now between 
60 feet and 60 feet high. In the autumn of last year the 
lower boughs died off. I had them out off; now the 
remaining lower boughs are again turning brown, and 
there is a sapless look about the green boughs some 
distanoe up the tree. What oin I do to stop this ? If it 
goes on I (ear the tree must be out down this summer. — 
An Old Subscriber. 

7468 — Euphorbia splendeos In a greenhouse. 
—Will someone please to tell me if it is possible to grow 
this Euphorbia in a greenhouse where thetnremometer does 
not often sink below 46 degs. at night ? 1 may say that I 
have wintered a few etove plants in this house, inoludlng 
Coleus, Cypsrus, Maranta, Dracaenas, and other things. 
Please aay how the Euphorbia will ahow the effect of being 
kept at so low a temperature ?—H. W. 

7459. —Painting flower-pots.—Shall I do wrong to 
paint the outside oi flower-pots (large or small) so long as 
I see that there is good drainage inside with pleoee of 
broken pots or stones at the bottom ? Mv query arises 
from the fact that I want to have a large Palm in tne hall 
but I dare not introduoe into that poeltion an unsightly 
red pot of 21 inches to 21 inches in diameter. Would 
green enamel be better than green paint?—B. P. A 

7460. — Leaves falling off a Marechal Nlel Bose 
In a conservatory.— I shall be glad to know the 
probable cause of this? The flower-buds look healthy 
enough and are opening. Will it nob bear the air so early 
In the spring? Should it have been muoh cutback, and 
If so, in what month ? The average heat in the oonser¬ 
vatory has been from 45 degs. to 60 degs. at night; of 
oourse, rising much higher when the sun is shining?— 
Beta. 

7461. —Varnishing a summer-house.— I built a 
summer-house about two years ago of Oak pieces, rather 
in the rustio style. I was advised to size and varnish It to 
make it look dark and shiny. I have done so two or three 
times ; but as soon as any wet oomes on it turns it of a 
dirty grey oolour. If anyone oan give me any advioe how 
to remedy it to make it keep dark I shall be muoh obliged ? 
I have seen others looking nice and I want mine to do the 
same.— Gkoror Baths. 

7432.—Management of a Quickthorn fence.— 
Last vear 1 planted a single row round my garden, outting 
the Qiicks down to within 8 inches or 4 inches of the 
ground; but am somewhat puzzled as to the future, as I 
want a good thiok fenoe as quickly as possible. Some 
advise me to " top ” it eaoh year, others say do no. “ top ” 
it until it has attained the required height, bat keep the 
sides trimmed. Will someone kindly advise me whioh is 
the best oourse to adopt ?—Puzzlrd Onb. 

7463. —Cytl8U3*fragrans.—I have a Cytisus fragrans 
in the same condition as the one "Coleus” requested 
advioe about in Gardening, March 30bh, page 65. I have 
no emoke at all near my oonservatory, whioh is not heated 
either by hot air or hot water, and my Cytisus has had all 
Its flowers wither away, and its leaves are dropping off, and 
I am unable to see what is the cause, as within a yard is 
another, muoh older and larger, oomlng into flower pro¬ 
fusely, and looking quite healthy. What oan I do ?—Salp. 

7464. —Tuberous Begonias In pots.— Will anyone 
of ezperienoe kindly tell me if it is really necessary or a 
good thing to bake the leaf-mould before potting these and 
Malmaison Carnations ? I have been told this plan by a 
gardener of experience ; bat It is troublesome; toe objeot 
being to destroy wire worm. Also is it good to use rotten 
manure, or are they best with only loam, leaf-mould, peat, 
and sand? Shonld last year’s tubers be pub into their 
flowering pots at onoe, or is it better to pot them in smaller 
at first, and then on ?—M. E. H. 

7485.—Violet growing for market.— Would any 
practioal grower of Violets very kindly advise me what to 
do with mine now ? I have lately taken a place with a 
large bed of them In It, and they are and have been bloom¬ 
ing all the winter. There are some plaoee in the rows 
where they have died out; but a great many are big plants 
with runners on. Could I put in some runners and make 
up the rows, and what is the treatment for the big plants, 
and when Is the time to take off the runners? In planting, 
Is it neoeseary to have roots on ths runners ? You see I 
am quite ignorant. I hope someone will kindly give me 
some plain instruction. It Is a sandy poor soil here. I 
suppose some manure would be wanted, as you oannot 

K t any crop here without manuring every orop. 1 know 
at the Violets have done well here before, and I should 
like to be able to manage them again property.—P ark- 
•tons, Dorset. 
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7466.—Lilium speclosum In pots.— Can anyone 
kindly tell me why three bulbs of this Lily that flowered 
last season, after being potted afresh, when the leaves had 
died down, in loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and left dry all 
the winter In an attio, according to dlreotions in a garden¬ 
ing manual, are now shrivelled and dead? Is this the 
right treatment, or should they have been kept moderately 
moist? I am muoh puzzled by different directions, and 
should be muoh obliged if someone of experienoe would 
tell me the real way to grow them properly.—M. E. H. 

7407. —Arum Lily leaves dying.—Last winter I 
had an Arum Lily given me whioh was potted by a 
gardener. I kept it in a room in whioh there was a fire 
daily, and oil lamps used at night—no gas was burned. 
Ths plant seemed to thrive well, and looked healthy ; but 
it only bore three leaves—as soon as another leaf broke 
ont the older one tuned yellow and gradually died away 
I have now plaoed the plant in a room without a fire ; but 
it does not se$m to thrive so well. Will someone kindly 
tell me what Is the oanse of the leaves dying ? I water the 
plant with rain water twice weekly.—P. L. R. 

7408. —Treatment of Aspidistras.— In Gardening, 
April 13th, page 84,1 notloe a correspondent recommends 
poor soil for the variegated variety of this. This is quite 
different advioe to that given by 4 ‘ B. H.” in a long illus¬ 
trated article in Gardening of November 26th, 1888, who 
recommends good well drained loamy soil, helped by 
oooasional soaklngs of weak guano water, or better still a 
•mall quantity of the guano In a dry state on the surface 
of the toil. Will someone kindly state whioh is the beet 
treatment? Would soot-water destroy the variegation? 
I find oooasional waterings with it and Guano for a change 
make the foliage of the plain green kind muoh brighter. 
—J. E. 

7489. — Treatment of Lilium auratum In 
pots.—WUl anyone kindly tell me if 1 did right in treatiog 
some bulbs in the following manner: I purchased some 
bulbs from a grower advertising in Gardening about two 
months ago, and by his dlreotions planted them in a mix¬ 
ture of loam, leaf-mould, peat, and sand, deep in the pot, 
and covered for 3 inches with Cocoa-nut-flbre, and they 
were not to be watered till growth appeared. They are 
in a cold house, and no signs of growth as yet. Is it right 
to leave them quite dry, or to water them occasionally ? 
The fibre was to be removed when growth appeared. In 
autumn, after the foliage has died down, should they be 
potted afresh and left quite dry till spring ?—M. E. H. 

7470.— Heavy day soli.—Six years ago the ground 
in my garden ooneieted of solid yellow day with only a few 
| inohes of lighter material on the top I have endeavoured 
by various operations, suoh as digging out a spit or more 
of the subsoil and burning it into ballast, and adding 
loads of rood scrapings, manure, and other light stuff, to 
Improve the ground generally; but with only partial 
suooeae, for, although it was turned up roughly in the 
autumn and left to the pulverising influence of froet, &o., 
1 find that immediately below the surface the greater part 
of the garden may be unfavourably oorapared to plum¬ 
pudding prior to the operation of boiling. This is very 
disheartening, because it would be absuni to sow flower 
and other flne seeds under suoh conditions, and it would 
appear the only oourse open ie first to wait for dry 
weather, then again turn up roughly and wait again for 
the weather to break up the clods, by whioh time the 
sowing season will have passed for a large proportion of 
garden produoe. I should feel muoh obliged if anyone who 
may have experienced and overcome similar difficulties 
will advise me how best to act, and whether it would do 
any good to give a good dressing of ooke ashes from the 
greenhouse furnaoe, and if so, what quantity should be 
used? Locality, South Norwood.— Weeds. 


7171.—Plants falling in a conservatory.—I 
should be glad of advioe as to the probable oause of the 
failure of plants in my oonservatory. Hardly any flowers 
seem to thrive well in It, although Ferns do fairly well. 
The blooms of snob things as Pelargoniums and suoh like 
lose their petals as fast m they open, and the blooms of 
any plant, if healthy when taken in, soon assume a 
miserable appearance. The aspect of the house is due 
south. It is span-roofed, glazed with rolled glass, well 
ventilated and heated with hot-water apparatus. The 
plants are watered with rain-water from an iron tank 
inside the house. The water le sometime# dlsooloured 
with rust. I also have a email, low, span-roofed green¬ 
house, heated with a flue, the plants in whioh get just the 
same treatment, exoept that they are watered from a 
wooden tub, and they bloom splendidly ; and even the 
plants from the oonservatory, when removed to the 
greenhouse, oome round egain in a short time. I have 
wondered whether the water from the Iron tank is injurious, 
or whether the roof being tall, and glazed with rolled 
glass, made any difference, as the greenhouse is roofed 
with plain glass. There is something wrong I am sure. 
All last summer it was most vexatious to see the shabby 
appearance of the oonservatory, while the greenhouse was 
gay with bloom. Any advioe will greatly oblige.— 
Perplexed One. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

7472 . — Oyprlpedioma and Odontogloaanma 
(The Melancholy Jacques).—So, you oannot grow the 
Oyprlpediums you name with Odontogloeeams. They 
require more heat— M. B. 

7473. — Treatment of Ohyele (Learner). — Your 
Ohysis seed appears to be good ; but I think yon are wrong 
in trying the cool system. Plaoe it in more warmth, so as 
to get as much growth as possible in the long days.—M. B. 

7474. —Orchids from Brazil (Alpha).— I would 
advise you to start growing the Orchids from Brazil when 
you get them on block! of wood, and when established you 
may pot any of them you ohooee. I do not understand the 
Dendrobium formosam not flowering. Is it D. formoenm 
at all ?—M. B. 

7475. —Raising Latania borbonloa from seed 
(An Anxious Enquirer).— The seed of this Palm will oome 
up fastest and best if put Into Ooooa-nnt-flbrs kept wet 
and warm. When it has germinated, pot the seedlings on 
in peat and loam, and keep them moist and in heat. The 
plaints will be about three years getting Into oharacter from 
seed.—M. B. 


7470.— Planting Box edgings (Bex Edge).— Any 
time between January and March and sometimes early m 
April is the beet season to plant Box. It should be dug up 
and pulled Into small pieces, eaoh having a few fibrous roots 
attached to it. Ail strong roots should be shortened, as 
should also the tope. Put a little good soil to the roots at 
planting time. 

7477. — Fancy and other Pelargoniums (Kittyy 
—These flower daring May, June, and July, and they are 
not good winter bloomers, so it will be best to let the 
flower-buds remain and expand at the usual time. If you 
will send a shoot of one of the old out book Pelargoniums and 
desorlbe treatment given «re will endeavour to advise you. 
HI e oannot do eo without seeing the growth and knowing 
something more about them. 

7478. — Vinos in bloom (Middlesex ). —Whilst the 
Black Hamburg Vines are in bloom the temperature of the 
house should be kept a little higher than usual, and the 
atmosphere drier, and air should be admitted at the 
top of the house on ail favourable occasions. It is a good 
plan about mid-day to give the Vine rods a sharp blow or 
two with the hand, this will oause the distribution of the 
pollen and ensure a good " set.” 

7479 . —Oyprlpedlum insigne flowers fading 
; (W. J. M.).—l oannot say why your Oypripedlum Insigne 

flowers have faded sooner this year than last. Yon must 
have some local oause. The temperature you name should 
suit them very well. I haveirequentiy observed that Orchid 
flowers opened in a damp house, remain well in flower for 
a very long period; bat if the flowers are opened in a dry 
house and the plants be then removed to a damp one they 
speedily fail.-M. B. 

7480. — Making liquid-manure (Lennox).—la the 
abeenoe of oow-manure an excellent stimulant oan be made 
from soot. Put about a couple of pecks in a canvas bag, 
tie it np tightly, and tie a brick or stone to it to oause is 
to sink, and then immerse it in a tub of water containing 
eight to ten gallons. After awhile the bag should be 
squeezed to extraot the goodneSe from the soot, and then 
the water should be allowed to settle before using. It 
should be given in a diluted state, say two quarts of the 
liquor to a gallon and a half of dear water. By similar 
treatment another excellent manurS oan be made from 
fresh horse or sheep droppings. 

7481. — Dwarf pot-Rosea (Lennox).— Slx-inoh or 32- 
sised pots will be quite large enough for the small dwarf 
Roses at first. Pot (Irmly in a good loamy soil, and plaoe 
in a cold frame. Do not give mnoh water until aotive 
growth has commenced. Refer also to a note on “ Buying 
Roses” IqGardsnino, April 13bh, page 79. With regard 
to liquid-manure, that made from soot and sheep or etable- 
minure, used in a clear state, and not too strong, will do 
well; or a little of Clay’s Fertiliser oan be sprinkled on the 
surface of the soil, according to the dlreotions sold with It. 
Do not, however, use any liqaid-manure until the plants 
are well established in their pots. 

7482. — Eplphyllum truncatum (C. H. FT j.—The 
specimen of Cactus sent is the Eplphyllum trunostum, 
whioh will do and H >wer very well when raised from out* 
tings. It is, however, generally grafted on the strong- 
growing Pereskia stock. This grafting may be effected 
any time, either in the spring or early In summer. All 
that is required is to remove the top of the Pereskia, 
shortening it to any required height; then eleave it at the 
top in a way similar to chat practised in ordinary olefs 
grafting, pare down the Epipbyllum scion at the bottom 
Into the form of a wedge, slip it into the oleft in the stook, 
and bind it moderately Arm, so as to hold it in its plaoe, 
and nothing else is needed. After grafting plaoe the 
plants in a warm house, and the union between stock and 
scion will take place in a short time, when a cooler atmos¬ 
phere and more air may be given. 

7483. — Orchids and Ferns (W. S. F.).— To begin 
your letter 1 turn to page 4, and answer your last question 
first. Yonr Cypripedium insigns would require Ism water 
just after flowering than at any other time ; hut it should 
never be kept dry. It will be starting perhaps by this 
time, when a greater quantity will be neoessary. The 
following dosen kinds should thrive in your fernery—i.e., 
to hang from the roof in small baskets: Lcnlls snoops, 
‘Onoidlam orispum, O. bifollum msjus, O. Papllio (tne 
Butterfly), Mesaepinidiumsanguineum, Sophronltls grand! 
flora; the following for pote—Auguloa Cloweei, Cattlsya 
Harrisonim, Cymbialum Lowianum, Mlltonia speotabilts, 
Maxillaria grandiflora, and Lyoaste Skinneri. You may 
arrange your rookwork for the Ferns in the beat manner 
you oan ; ths arrangement will suit the Orchids. By all 
means lay in the pipes for heating. Tou see, by not putting 
in anv heating apparatus, you have not a cool, but aoold, 
house, and you would not have a great or charming display 
of Ferns, or, indeed, anything else during the winter 
months.—M. B. 


TO OOBBB8PONDHNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that m 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Bill and Standard III.— Bulbs after flowering refer to 

Gardbnieg, April 6th, page 71.- J. N.—A bushel of 

horse droppings to about 20 gallons of water would do 
well. Quantities often vary aocording to a person’s fancy. 

- Old Subscriber.— The shoots sent are not those of 

Mariohal Nlel Rose, bat of the Manetti or come other 

strong growing stook. Please give more particulars.- 

Crouch-hill —Please send a pleoe of the Vine wood that la 
Infested with some insect peet, and then we oan advise you. 

- C.Q. W.— Two rows of 4-lnoh hot-water piping would be 

required along the front and ends of the house.- A’ovioe. 

Thin the shoots to two or three on a root.- W. Heath. 

—Apply to Messrs. Geo. Bunyard A Sons, Maidstone, 

Kent.- Sparmannia. —The plant la probably dead, ae 

it is not hardy, and we had many severe froets last month 
April. —Hobday's "Villa Gardening,” Maomlllan A Oo. t 

London, and read Gardening Illustrated regularly. - 

Swansea.— Apply to Messrs. James Garter & Go., High 

Holborn, London, W.G.- Amateur. — Syringe with 

Tobaooo-water, or fumigate with Tobaooo.- S. JL— The 

greenhouse should have not less than two rows of 4-inoh 

hot-water pipes on either side of it- Hon. R. Henley 

JRIen.—The result of the Carnation competition appeared 
in The Garden tor September 16th, 1888.- A. F.— 

Original from 
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Apply to Mr. Charles Tamer, Royal Nurseries, Slough 

Bucks.- M. A.—Mildew on Rosea and other plants oan 

be detected by the patchy, white, floury appearance of the 
leaves, which also generally curl when so attaoked. 


NAMBS OP PLANTS AND FBU1T8. 

Names Of plants.— Nee. William R. Tagart.—k 

Daphne. Please send better specimen.- J. E. D .— 

Specimen insufficient.- W. Heath— l, Pteria tremula, 

not hardy; 2, A Davallia. Send a fertile frond ; 8, Selagi- 
nella atro-vlrsns; 4, Selaginella cassia; 5, Pteria sca- 

berula.- White Lily. -1, Juniperus cbinenais, female 

form ; 2, Male form of the same; 8. Thuja striota; 4, Podo- 

carpus macrophyllus.- J. IK.—Flowering tree, common 

Almond f Amygdalus communis); other specimen Cotoneaa* 

terfrigida. Number specimens in future.- Horace.— 

Thujopsis borealis.- OcUmtoglossum. —Flower, Habro- 

thamnus elegans; Fern, Nephrolepis exaltata. Please 

number specimens in future.- Miss E. Nicholetts.— 

Hairy Bitter Cress (Cardamine hirsute).- F. ChittocL— 

1, Dendrobium speciosum.- W. W .—Libonia floribunda. 

- G. W. Clark .—Imported Orchid, appears to be Vanda 

gigantea. We should like to know something of the plant. 

Does it oome from Burmsh?- W. D. S.—Ot the Orohid 

flowers sent one only is recognisable, that is No. 2. It Is 
oertainly Dendrobium Pierardi. Should like to see flowers 

again packed better, so that they do not shrivel.- 

E. M. C. —l, Bpipbyllum truncatum; 2, Thalictrum aqullegi- 

folia; 3, Narcissus minor.- Bobbing .—Mellanthus major. 

- C. Woods, Halifax .—Rhododendron Gibeoni.- S. S. 

1, Odontoglossum Kuckeriana ; 2, Oncidlum pulohellum ; 

3, Gvmnogramma oalomelanos.- H. R. D .—The names 

of the Aoacias are as you state.- Driffield .—Pteria soa- 

berula. 

Byils of grafting.— The dwarf Almond, 
whioh is piotured in Gardening of March 30,1 
'bought six plants of from a first-class nursery 
at a good price. They never did any good, and 
eventually a crop of vigorous suckers started up, 
and weakened or killed the plants. It is a 
wretched system, and no credit to the nursery 
trade.—S. X._ 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

REPLIES. 

7420. — Dressing rabbit skins. —In 
answer to 44 Learner’s ” query as to the best 
method of curing rabbit skins, the following 
directions are taken from “ The Practical 
Rabbit-keeper,” which I have written out in full, 
on account of the difference of opinion on the 
subject, and for the benefit of others who 
may require the enlightenment. Mr. J. Hume 
says: 44 Ihe easiest and simplest way I know is 
to take the skin and nail it tight to the back of 
a door or board, and then clear it of as muob fat 
or fleshy substance as possible; when that is 
done rub it well over with Cayenne or blaok 
pepper; then get a little spirits of wine, and 
with a small brush rub the skin well over with 
it. Continue to do so once or twice a-day for a 
few days; let the skin remain thus till dry, 
then remove.” Another: “ Skin the rabbit as 
soon as possible, and tack the skin out on a 
board. Then brush the fleshy part with a hand 
nail-bruBh and nearly boiling water until nothing 
but the pure skin is left; then let the skin dry. 
An hour or two later rub in a weak solution of 
alum-water, and repeat it daily for three days, 
after which the skin will be in first-class trim.” 
—Himalayan. 

7136.— Management of an incubator. 
—To hatch eggs m an incubator a temperature 
of 104 degs. is required. Too high a tempera¬ 
ture is fatal, and too low a one gives poor 
results. Of course, this means permittingsuch 
a state of things for any length of time. There 
are machines, I am told, which keep absolutely 
to 104 degs. ; mine does not. It often rises too 
high without any apparent reason. It invariably 
falls below the mark during the night, fre¬ 
quently as low as 97 degs., sometimes to 93 degs. 

1 imagine this is owing to some readjustment 
of the gas by the officials outside. In spite of 
these difficulties, my fifty-egg machine has 
brought out some fine chicks, twenty out of 
twenty-three fertile eggs in January. They are 
now a splendid size for their age. This may 
be consoling to 44 Mrs. L.,” and also to hear 
that during the last incubation, begun Feb. 9th, 
many vicissitudes occurred. One night the gas 
went wrong all over the house, and, fearing to 
leave it, I substituted the original oil-lamp. On 
entering the room in the morning the servant 
found, to her dismay, that the lamp had gone 
out and the eggs were cold. This was on the 
sixteenth day. However, we relighted the 
lamp, and awaited the course of events. On 
.March 2nd the chicks began to make themselves 
heard, though on the morning of that day the 
temperature had risen to 109 aegs. In the end, 
twenty chickens were hatched out of them on 
the 23rd day. They a^re all now alive and well. 

Digitized by (jQOQIC 


I keep them in a greenhouse in their rearing 
box. I must add that on examining the eggs 
whioh did not hatch twenty-one were found to 
be fertile, so we should have had twioe the 
number had it not been for ill-luck.—M rs. K. 


SPECIMEN HOLLIES. 

BEST green and variegated sorts, in fine 

Pyramids and Standards. An Immense stock, flints and 
prices on application. 

Alao 8PECIMEH C0NIFER8 in g»*t variety. 

NOW Is the time to plant 
RICHARD 8MITH & GO., Nurserymen and 
_Seed Merchants, WORCESTER. _ 


STRAWBERRIES. 

CJTRONG ROOTS, 4». per 100. Plants it 
pots, 18s. per 100; ditto, in large pots, 25*. 
Descriptive List free. 

RICHARD SMITH k CO., Nurserymen art 
_Seed Merchants. WORCESTER. 


SEAKALE. 

pLANT NOW.—Good Strong Prepared Sets 
A of the Covent Gardes variety, to produoe fine crowns for 
forcing next winter. Printed Cultural Directions with each 
order. 2a. fid. per 100, frea-B. FIELDER, Maude's Rim, 
Cheltenham. 


F erns from Devonshire, corn wall., 

and 80MKR8ET. — Instruction book for making 
rockery, planting, kc., with each 5s. order. 12 named varie¬ 
ties, 7s. per 100; 30. Parcel Port, Ss. 3d.; 50 large. 3s 6d.. post 
free. Catalogue 2d. Established 30 years.—Q1LL, Lodging- 
house, Lyntim. North Devon. _ _ 


MEW DAHLIA HENRY PATRICK.—A 

4" fact worth knowing. Where to get it cheap. Pot roots, 
2 for Is . 6, 2s., 12, 3s. fid., 50, 10s. 6<L, 100, 90s.; smaller size 
pot roots, 12 for Is. 6<L, £0, 5s. fid., 100, 10s., post free, cash 
with order. Needs no oomment. It Is the bast White Cactus. 
Gained first-class certificate, R.H8.—W. CROSS, Florist, 
Newark, Notts._ 


TH) SHOPKEEPERS.—We have had, at a 

great expense, especially prepared for shopkeepers, 
Coloured Pictorial Packets for our Seeds, to retail at One 
Penny each, whioh exceed in beauty anything yet seen in the 
trade, and must ensure for the packets a rapid sale. We 
supply about fifty varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds in 
these packets, in wood show boxes which are suitable for any 
window or counter. The Seeds are of the finest quality, and 
have full instructions for cultivation printed on each packet. 
Prices, carriage paid: Boxes containing 1 gross, assorted, 7s, 

2 gross, 13s.; 5 gross, 30s. 

EAST LONDON SEED COMPANY, 

101, Shandy-street, London, E. 


C HRYSANTHEMUMS. — Strong coolhouae 

plants, exhibition varieties, only Is. 3d. per doz. To 
clear, free, worth double.—A. BATEMAN, Arthur-road, Hor¬ 
sham, Sussex._ 


CIEEDS.—Cucumbers Telegraph (Kol.), Cardiff 
^ Castle, Paragon. Prince Wales, Hero, 25,5d.; 100, Is. 5d., 
18var. —BROUNT. Rothorfleld.__ 

aiANT PRIMROSE OF JAPAN (Primula 

Japonica), 2 ft. high; all colours b9tween pure white and 
the deepest crimsons and puroiej; quite hardv. easily grown ; 
4 for Is., free — KAYNER. Avenue-road. Southampton. 

MOSSY SAXIFRAGES. — Dense maos; 
i-YJ. brightest green, fine for edgings, rockeries, Ac., spread 
rapidl y; 4 distinct* irta. la fid d»z , free.— RAYNER. Mahore. 

A BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER.—Peren¬ 
nial pink Convolvulus, grows 20 ft. In season; festoons 
b*loonies, Ao.. oorered large rosy blooms all summer; 2 for 
la . free.—RAYNEB, as above. (8th season.) 


HHEAP SPRING FLOWERS.— Panama, beau- 

tiful varieties, la. dozen; Polyanthus, very pretty, 91. 
dozen; double Canterbury Bells, magnificent plants, 9d. dozen; 
Pico tee*, seedlings, 9<L dozen. All the above have been 
wintered in the open, and are splendid plants, free by Parcel 
PosA-Hy. STANHOPE. Alhany-plaoe, Stratford -on Avon. 


THE HADLEIGH NURSERIES. 

F you want really GOOD PLANTS, send your 

order to COOPER, whose planta have stood the test of 
TEN SEASONS, and given uni renal satisfaction. Buy of 
an «xperienred practical grower, and don t he led away by ail 
sorts of exaggerated advertisements. Established 1858. 
f]LIMBERS. — Honeysuckle, Early Dutch, 

^ Late Red, Old English, and Japanese; American Black 
berry; white and yellow Jessamine; Virginian Creeper (old) 
and Veitcbi (new); Clematis Flammnla, white and sweet 
scented; Hop plant, Lopbospermum. Habrotbamnas elegmns, 
Bolanum ja*rainoiaee, and Eocremocarpus; all good strong 
established plants, Is. each, any three 2S. fid. 

DASSION-FIXIWER, red, blue, and white, 

4 strong established plant* from single pots, 1 a each; the 
three for 2s. 6d. 

A BUTILONS.—Some real gem«, named, in- 

eluding some of the new varieties, and that brsutifol 
novelty, the new double flowering one, good plants, 3 for 
Is fid.; 6 for 2s. 6d. 

T OVELY cream-coloured Cactus, most beauti- 

D fnl scent, flowers 2 ft in circumference, strong planta 
from single pots, 2s fid. each; smaller plants. Is. fid. 

rjHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Japanese, Incurved 

^ autumn, summer, and winter flowering, the very best 
kind a 12 named varieties, 2i. 24 varieties, 3 a 6<L 

AURICULAS.—Turner’s Prize, 3i. fid. dozen; 

Wallflowers, fine rich orimson, Is. dozen. 

DAN3IES.—Splendid varieties, coming into 

A bloom, 3s. fid. dozen. Good plants. 

PELARGONIUMS, show and fancy, 12 choice 

A named varieties, 3s. fid., from single pets, fi for 2A. 

POLYANTHUS, splendid gold-laced, now 

A coming into bloom, Is fid. dozen. 

flAILLARDIAS, grand flowers, very showy, 

'A gold and crimson, fine for cutting, 3 for Is.; quite hardy 

DAHLIAS, choice single, dry pots roots, 12 

AT varieties, named, 2s. fid per dozen; unnamed kinds. 
Is. fid. per dozen. 

fjARNATIONS and PICOTEES, from choice 

^ varieties, flowering plants, 3 a. 81. per dozen. 

UUCHSIAS.—Magnificent exhibition kinds. 

A 12 choice named kinds, including that grand variety, 
Madame Jules Chretien, and fulgens, icreat novelty, 2 a 6d. 
21 varieties, 4s. 6d.; 36 varieties, 6s All from single pO'» 
Read this: —“Sir,—Fuchsias to ha«d, in excellent condition 
the plants were exceedingly good. ’ 

POXG LOVES, white, spotted, and other superb 

A varieties, and CANTERBURY BULLS, 12 varieties, in 
cluling all the best, Is. fid. dozen ; smaller plants. Is. dozen 

IPOMATO PLANTS, early fruiting, best varie- 

A ties, named, six for Is. 6(L; twelve for 2s. 6tL 

DAHLIAS, single named, dry pot roots, 12 

A* varieties, 3i. fid ; unnamed, 2s. per dozen. CACTUS 
DAHL! LB, C choise named varieties, 2s. 6d. 

U EGO NIAS, Tuberous-rooted, and GLOX- 

AJ ini LB, ohoice varieties, will all flower, three for La.; pew 
dozen, 3s. fid, carriage free. 

QOLOMON’S SEAL, sweet-scented Penfc- 

W stemon, double Petunias, blue Gum-tree, golden CKao- 
thera, Night-scented 8tock, Qrevlllea robusta. Campanula 
pyramidaiu, Aralia Bicboldt, Lomou-soented Verbena. Myrtle. 
Niootiana aflluls, Marguerites blue, yellow, and white, Bou- 
vardias, double and single, in fine variety, Oaladiums, double 
’allow Nasturtium, double Petunias, named, herbaceous 
*hlox, hardy Sunflower, aod Iris, good flowering plants, fid 
each; three for Is. 3d ; six for 2s.; carriage free. 


fjARNATIONS FROM SEED.—See last week’s 

w article. Strong plants to flower this year if planted now. 
Is. doz. Seeds from double flowers, fid. 100. Double Holly¬ 
hocks, year old planes, mixed colours, 2*. dot; 6. 1a 3d. 
Seeds, 6d. ICO, all post free Lists free.—W. SHEPPARD, 
Seeds men, Lc., Hounslow, Middlesex. _ 


on non DAHLIAS, Show, Fancy, Single, 

Bedding. Cactus Bouquet. See Catalogue 
of the whole family of these, and everything else you want 
for a garden, free for 3 stamps. 12 lovely kinds of any 
class, 3j. ; 25 lovely kinds of various class, 6*. ; 50 lovely 
kinds of various class, 11s.; 100 lovely kinds, of various class, 
Sis.—W m. OL1BRAN k SON, Oldfield Nursery, Alirinoham; 
10 and IS. Markeo-sireet. Manchester. 


6 CAMELLIAS or AZALEA INDICA, full of 

buds, 10s. fid. Large healthy planta at either In 5-lnoh 
POtA Larger specimens In 7-inch pots at 2s. fid. each. 8 
Azalea mollis, full of buds, 7s. fid. 12 Spines Japonioa, large 
imoorted dumps, 4a 6 Gardenias, full of buds, 9s.—B. VAN 
DEB M BBR SOH, Qu een's Nu rsery. Selhurat. 8.K._ 

ASTERS, “Snow White Blooms,” for market 
growers; 3d., Is., 2s. fid, 5s. per packet, the latter big 
quantities. (1) White Mignon; (2) White Washington; (3) 
White Victoria (tall); (4) White Victoria (dwarf); (5) White 
Pompone; (6) White. Pieony-fl.,; (7) White Chrysanthemum. 
The seven sorts, 3a The "white Mignon ” Aster should be 

S own by the thousand for cutting parposes.— Wm. BAYLOR 
ARTLAND, Seedsman and Florist, 24, Patrick-atreet, Cork. 


RO (inn MAIDENHAIR FERNS.—Fronds, 

JV)vUv 9 to 12 inches long, 6 plants. Is., free. 4 doz, 
fronds, la., free. 3 beautiful leaf Begonias, Is. 3d, free. 
Pea*. 2a. fid. Back —TURNER. Thatto-heath, St. Helena. 


H OPS for beautiful Arbours (see engraving 
Jan. 26th, page SSI) grow anywhere. The quiokest 
growing climber, last for ages. 12 strong rooted planta with 
Instructions, post free, P.O. Is.—WILLIAM HENBYB, 
Wood church, Ashford, Kent. 


PERNS.—FERNS FROM DEVONSHIRE.— 

-1- 30, Parcel Pott, value, 2s. Sd.; 50 large, 11 varietieA 

3s. fid.; 100. 7a. • package included, correctly named 1 arge or 
small.—T. MURLEY Lynton, North Devon. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, strong, early, mid 

season, and late, 3s. 6d. per 100; smaller, 2 a 6d. 
fJALCEOL ARIAS.— Golden Gem, strong ao- 
V/ tumn-sti uck plants, Is. 3d p9r dozen ; 8a. per 100, 

ASPARAGUS PLANTS, Giant and Conover** 

** Colossal, 3-year-old., 2a. 61.; 3-year-old, 3i. 6d, per 100. 
All carriage free, securely packed, to travel any distance". 

a. COOPER, The Nurseries. Hadlelgto, SnflolM. 

THE NURSERIES, SUDBURY, SUFFOLK* 

GREENHOUSE CLIMBERS.—Smilax oflfid- 

U nails. Is. fid. each : Solanum jasminoideA Sd. each; 
Habro thamnus Newell!, Is. each: Passion-flowers, Gd ; Tae- 
sonia Van Volxemi. la., the five for 4a Greenhouse Plant* 
Fr&garia Indies, 6d. each; Artlllery-plant. 6d. each; Yellow 
Marguerite, 4d ; Grassula coccineo, fid. ; Selagfnella 
Martens!, fid : Panlcum variegata, Sd. ; Carnation S^nvenir 
de la Malm also n, 8d ‘Libonia, 6d. One plant of eaeh o t 
above, 3a fid. Hardy Herbaoeous Plants.— 12 Phlox in var. 
out of 60’s, 3i.; Delphinium formosum, 2a doz.; CEaothera 
Lamarokiana, 1a fid. doA; ChrysanthemumA in 12 beat named 
vars., 2s. Three good Summer Climber*.—Tropa>oluna Spit¬ 
fire, fid. each; Periplocaa, 8d.; Aquebia quinata. Is. each. 
The 3 for 2a Mrs. Sinkina Pink, 2s. doz.; Siiene rnberrima,. 
2s. fid. 100; Myosotis Queen Victoria, Is. doz. 

All the above Package and Postage Free. 

CHARLES CUNDY. 


PARTNER Wanted, with from £500 to £1,000, 

£ to join established Horticulturist near London. P r esen t 
Partner retiring on account of Ill-health. Practical mao, half 
■hare.—Addresa Mr. BERNARD WILSON. Solicitor, 51 
Hart street, Cov ent Gard e n, W.C. _ 

TO“H0RTICULTURI8TS, FLORISTS, <kc — 

A Wanted, particulars of an Established Business for Sale 
in London or Suburbs ; also one in Country.—Address, Mr 
BERNARD WILSON, Solicitor, 51, Hart-street, Covens 
Gard e n. W 0. ____ 

NOTICE. 

WE, the undersigned, having been informed that aur regis¬ 
tered new yellow Chrysanthemum "Mrs Hawkins,* for 
which we were awarded two 1st Glass Certificates in 
September, 1888, has been pirated, we hkreby oiye 
notice that we have not as yet distributed the same (due 
notice of which distribution will be given), and that legal 
proceedings will be taken against any person so selling 
planta bearing the name and description of '* Mra. 
Hawkins" until such distribution as aforesaid.—(Sigaed), 
HAWKINS A BENNETT, Lily NurserieA Twickenham,. 
Middlesex. (Witness), Bernard Wilson, Solicitor, 51 
Hart-street, Covent Garden W.C. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR AMATEURS. 
To grow Chrysanthemums in pots successfully 
all through the summer and autumn involves so 
mnoh labour that many are deterred from 
attempting to do so; and as the plan of planting 
them ont early in the summer, and taking them 
up and patting them in pots in the autumn does 
not always meet with the success it deserves. 
I have thought it desirable, therefore, to give 
the details of a plan that I can with every con¬ 
fidence recommend to those who are content 
with medium sized plants that will provide 
flowers of fair quality, and that without any 
great outlay in labour. The plan I have found 
to work well is to get the plants potted early in 
May in 6-inoh or 7-inch pots. In these it mast 
be understood they are intended to flower. 
Larger sized pots may, of course, be used if 
neoessary, but there are many who have 
verandahs or baloonies that will aDord the 
Chrysanthemums all the protection they want 
while they are in flower. For such readers, as 
well as those who have small greenhouses, the 
size of pot I suggest is large enough. To return 
to the young plants, it is very desirable that they 
should receive protection of some sort. A cold 
pit or frame, with the lights drawn off in fine 
weather, is the best place for them until the end 
of May. Where there are no frames a few stioks 
and a piece of canvas, properly fixed over them 
to shield them from cold wind and frost, will be 
better than leaving them quite exposed. Early 
in June the plants may have the tops taken off 
for the last time, and about that time they 
should be taken to an open situation and their 
pots plunged 1 inch below the surface, allowing 
sufficient space for any one to get amongst them 
oonveniently to attend to them. It is a good 
plan to put three rows of plants in lines, so that 
the plants stand 18 inches apart each way. If 
there is a path 3 feet wide on eaoh Bide that will 
give ample room to give them whatever atten¬ 
tion they require. Stakes will, of coarse, be 
required to support the growth, and they will 
want water in dry weather, especially at first; 
bat the roots will soon find their way over the 
rims of the pots and through the holes in the 
bottom, and to a certain extent be independent 
of the assistance of the watering-can, bat the 
cultivator must not neglect to supply root- 
moisture when necessary. The flagging of the 
leaves will indicate when the roots are dry ; but 
the first symptom of flagging leaves mast not be 
neglected, or the bottom ones will tarn yellow 
and fall off. I must now cantion the reader 
that the 

Success or failure of the plan depends in a 
great measure on the carrying ont of the 
remaining instructions. In the second week in 
October the plants most be taken ont of the 
ground and any roots that may have grown over 
the rims or through the hole in the bottom must 
not De interfered with after they are taken out 
of the soil, but left to die away of their own 
accord, which they gradually will do as the air 
reaches them. By the time the plants are in 
flower the outside roots will be sufficiently 
diminished to allow of the pots being washed, 
and none bat a clever pi an firman would know 
Digitizes by VjO QIC 


how they had been treated. The plants will of 
course flag in a few days after they are lifted 
out of the soil, but they will soon recover if they 
are set in a shady plaoe and drying winds are 
kept from them. In any case it is a good plan 
to syringe the foliage three or four times a-day 
for the first week. It is the sudden removal of 
the roots that are ontside the pots that canses 
failure in the open in the way suggested; but 
allow them to die away gradually by the action 
of the air and success is secured. J. C. C. 


7396,—Treatment of old Chrysanthemums.— 
It is best to take cuttings soon after the flowers are 
removed in November or Deoember, or they may be pro¬ 
pagated later; but when this is done the old stools may be 
thrown away, unless there is room to plant them in a sunny 
plaoe out- of-door a— J. D. E. 


ROSES. 

7401.— Rose-grafts failing. —In answer 
to 11 Doris,” who asks me for farther information 
on the above subject, I may say that it is not 
absolutely neoessary to use anything to exclude 
air from the union, provided he has a propa¬ 
gating case, and the scions are made to fit the 
stocks closely, and are tied in firmly. Neither 
is it necessary to plunge the pots. Stand them 
on finely-sifted gravel, and keep it moderately 
moist, but avoid wetting the grafts, for should 
any of the water get between the anion it will 
prove fatal. In the absence of a proper case 
perhaps it would be well to use a little well- 
mixed clay, or a little French grafting-wax, but 
the secret of successful Rose grafting is getting 
the sap to flow quickly in the stock, which 
cannot be accomplished without the aid of a 
case where the temperature can be kept at from 
70 degs. to 80 degs.—J; A. 

7447.—Treatment of a Marechal Niel 
Roee. —The symptoms of the flagging of the 
leaves which you describe are generally the 
result of canker in some part of the stem, either 
above or below ground. If you are not familiar 
with this disease yon had better get an experi¬ 
enced Rose-grower to examine the plant for yon. 
If the flagging is not caused by canker it is very 
evident that there is something wrong at the 
roots. Are they suffering for the want of water ? 
To prevent the plant being so frequently dis¬ 
tressed you had better put a thin shade on the 
glass in bright weather.—J. C. C. 

7428.— Roses not liable to mildew.— 
Yours is a very difficult question to answer, 
because if Roses are not properly treated when 
grown under glass most of them are liable to 
mildew. Yonr question is, further, more diffi¬ 
cult to answer because you ask for sweet smell¬ 
ing varieties of crimson Roses. The following, 
however, will, I think, suit you: Prince 
Camille de Rohan, E. Y. Teas, Annie Wood, 
Franois Courting (dark cerise), Empress of India, 
Eclan, Raoul Guiilard, and Souvenir de Charles 
Montault — J. C. C. 

-I think “ L. M. L.” will find Marie Van Houtte, 

Mardchul Niel, and Waltham Climber good Roses, and less 
liable to mildew than others. I have one of eaoh and 
never have any mildew on them. I fumigate the house 
with Tobnooo every week.— East Hoathlsy. 

7430.— Packing cut Rosea.—I have been 
in the habit of Bending Marshal Niel Roses a 
distance of 50 miles by rail, and I never had a 
complaint that they did not reach their destina¬ 
tion in good condition. For packing the blooms 


I use boxes 14 inches square and 2£ inches deep. 
In the bottom of the box I placed a thin layer of 
damp, clean Moss ; on this the blooms are laid 
in lines; on the stemB of each row of flowers I 
place a narrow strip of wood, fixing the strip at 
each end by having two holes bored through the 
bottom of the box, and drawing a piece of string 
through them so as to gently bring the strip of 
wood down on the stems of the Roses sufficiently 
tight to prevent their moving. If every row of 
flowers is treated in this way until the box is 
full they will travel any distance in safety, 
find it better to have nothing between the lid 
and the flowers. If you decide to do so yon had 
better line the lid with cotton wool and a sheet 
of tissue paper over that. I advise you to send 
by rail in preference to the parcel post.—J. C. C. 

-The best way to pack out Roses is olose together In 

boxes lined with wadding, and have the stems dipped in 
water before packing and then send them by rail.—E ast 
Hoathlsy. 

7460.—Leaves falling off a Marechal 
Niel Hose in a conservatory. — The 
falling of the leaves of yonr Marshal Niel Rose 
most likely arises from the roots being in an 
unsatisfactory condition. The border may be 
too wet and oold. But this is a thing that so 
often happens that it is difficult to account for 
without seeing the plant. Cultivators would 
do much better with this Rose if they gave it 
more light and air and less fire-heat. Little or 
much pruning would not cause the leaves to 
fall off in the way yon describe.—J. C. C. 

-I should advise you to gently and oarefully unoover 

the roots of your Marshal Niel Rose and apply round 
them a little well decayed manure and a little artificial Rose 
manure; then oover them up and water with a weak dear 
solution of cow manure-water. Syringe once or twloe 
a-day and give plenty of air in the day.- East Hoathlky. 

7147.— Roses for coat flowers. — “ Beauty of 
Birch-street” should gather his Rusea in the evening, only 
ohoosing those whioh are in bud with the petals jutt 
separated at the top. Plaoe them in damp Moss in a shady 
plaoe, first putting some liquid gum on the end of the 
stalk, or else put them In a glass of sugar and water—say 
three lumps to a tumblerful of water.—L. E. L. 

-They should be oat in the bud state, the petals of 

whioh should be fixed with the oement or glue, sold with 
directions for use by most florists and nurserymen. The 
Roses should then be plaoed In water and be kept In a 
dark plaoe until required for use.—G. M. L. 

7445.— Rose General Jacqulmenot.— There is not 
a more hardy Rose than this, bo that “ M. A." and his 
friends must look to some other cause for the plants dying. 
I should say that the plants were deficient of roots when 
planted.—J. C. 0._ 

7342 —Garden labels.— The best way to ocat them is 
to get a tube of French white and apply a small quan ty 
with a bit of rag on the end of a stiok, not with a bruin. 
It will then take the penoil easily.—P. 

-When these have been made smooth with 

sandpaper, smear them with a little white paint, 
pat on with the finger or a piece of rag or sponge, 
or you may paint the labels with a brush, 
and then, when thoroughly dry, use the sand¬ 
paper to smooth them. On labels thus prepared 
you can write with any pencil, but the beat to 
use is Wolffs blue pencil, which has the merit 
of not being affected by rain. I tried those 
penoils by writing on paper, and then steeping 
the paper in water till soaked; but the ink 
(pencil mark) did not ran. The only objection 
I know to these pencils is that the cedar is not 
easy to ont nicely, and the leads are not as well 
glued in as might be. Nevertheless, I use them 
and give them to my gardener to use, beoause 
of their other good qualities.—B. P. A., Cohtoold 
HilU. 
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TBH OOMIN0 WEEK’S WORE. 

Extracts from a garden diary from April 
27 th to May 4th. 

Petted on subtropic als, euoh as Gibson's Castor-oils, 
Acaoia lophantha, Blue Gums, Wigandiae, Solanums, 
variegated Tree Mallows, Ao. Tbs last named have bold, 
striking foliage—very effeotlve when the variegation oomes 
into the leaves. I like to have strong plants to pat oat 
early in Jane so as to oreate some effeot immediately. 
Made a new plantation of Violets for patting into frames for 
winter blooming. The land had been previously well 
manured and cultivated. It is of no use planting in poor 
soiL Made a last sowing of Cucumbers for filling frames 
when the bedding plants are turned oat. Shall fill up 
with stable-manure and leaves, just to give the plants a 
start; afterwards I shall trust to early olosing and sun heat 
alone. Forced Strawberries are receiving liqald-manure 
at every watering now. I do not use pans or anything 
else between the shelf and the bottom of the pots. Such 
things only lead to the soil beooming soar, and possibly 
an attaok of mildew. The syringe is used freely twioe 
a-day to keep down insects. Placed the last batoh of 
plants (British Queen and Sir Oharles Napier) in a low oold 
pit, where the plants will stand near ths glass. These 
plaints are intended to fruit in Jane, and fill up the 
gape between those forced and the outdoor orop. 
Tied down young shoots of Vines in late house, stopping 
two leaves beyond the bunoh. I always use a little fire- 
heat after the bods break till the weather settlesaboat the 
end of Jane. Without this the fluctuations of temperature 
would be too great for steady, healthy progress; bat the 
hot water is turned off the first thing on a bright morning, 
half a turn being given to the valve to permit of circulation 
in the evening. This admits of a little air being left on 
all night when the weather is mild and the air outside 
soft and genial. Potted off seedling Verbenas. The plants 
are Jasta little later than I have generally had them ; but 
they grow rapidly, and soon fill tne beds, and sometimes 
when raised too early they get pot-bo and and straggling in 
habit and do not do so well, nor yet last so long. I like 
seedlings for mixed beds, because they are vigorous and 
ree from insects and mildew. They require a little more 
attention in pegging daring their early growth ; but they 
are always satisfactory, and above all they are cheap. 
Divided the old roots of Cactus Dahlias, cutting them up so 
that each young shoot has a bit of old tuber attaohed. 
Each plant is put in a single pot and plaoed in a otoee 
pit for a time where there is Just a little warmth. The 
plants treated in this way are always strong—better than 
when foroed in heat for early cuttings. Divided a number 
of old roots of Hepatioas for stock parpoees. They were 
taken up, the loose soil shaken off, and the crowns 
separated by carefully inserting a sharp knife. These 
plants do not like being disturbed; but there is no help for 
it when one wants more of them. There is lese risk in 
dividing them just as they are going out of bloom. The 
roots are planted in a shady border that has been enriohed 
with a mixture of old turf and leaf-mould. Transplanted a 
young specimen of the Atlas Cedar. This makes a pretty 
tree on the lawn, or in the foreground of other trees and 
shrubs. It snooeeds well in most situations, unlike the 
Deodar, which has been a disappointment, and I do not 
intend planting it again. 8owed a collection of ornamental 
Grasses. Shall transplant them when large enough. 
Potted off a lot of Aralla Sieboldl raised from seed. This 
is a very utefal plant for rooms and general famishing. 
Seeds, if good, grow freely. Thinned early sown Poppies 
and other hard? annuals. Staked Sweet Peas. Stirred 
the soil among [beds of spring flowers. Planted Gladiolus. 
Looked over beds of earlv blooming Carnations to regulate 
growth and tie up the advancing flowering stems. 


Greenhouse. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums.—So muoh has been 
done in the improvement of this section of Pelargonium! 
that they are now equal to the best of the oldest repre¬ 
sentatives of the genus for greenhouse deooration and also 
for cutting, for which purpose the less formal character of 
their flowers renders them especially adapted. They are 
easily grown, and keep on blooming continuously from 
spring to autumn. The fact of their being little subjeot to 
attaoke of insects is muoh in their favour, the acrid nature 
of their juioe being suoh that aphides and other pests do 
not relish. The procumbent character of the growth makes 
the plants require more support than the bushy and 
ereot habited kinds need. They look best when loosely 
trained to a few sticks inserted within the rims of the pots, 
or to light wire trellises, with the shoots allowed plenty of 
freedom, so as to hang loosely from tbe supports. When 
oone-shaped they are most effective, in height about three 
times that of the diameter. Plants that were struck from 
cuttings last spring, and that were grown on during the 
summer, and duly attended to in stopping, will now ce in 
fl-lnoh pots, and be furnished with six or eight shoots. Taey 
should be at onoe moved into 8-inoh or 9 inch pots, whioh 
will give room enough to grow them into large specimens. 
Use soil suoh as answers for the other varieties of Pelargo¬ 
niums, oonsistiRg of turfy loam, rotten manure, and soms 
sand. Pot firm, and train the shoots to the sticks or trellisea 
on whioh they are to be grown Oattings of the different 
kinds should now be put in ; they will strike in a green¬ 
house, and must not ba confined under propagating-glaeses 
or enclosed in warm, moist cutting-frame4, like the oat¬ 
tings of most plants require to be, or they will be likely to 
decay. These Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are excellent sab- 
jects for furnishing hanging-baskets. The drooping posi¬ 
tion, particularly when not supported, that their shoots 
assume beflte them for growing In this way better than the 
Zonais. Where to be used in this manner the baskets 
should now be filled ; they require to be lined with Moss, 
so as to prevent the soil coming through them. 

Double Petunias.— Plants that were oat baok last 
autumn after blooming duriag the sammer should now 1 m 
turned out of their pots, and have as much of the old soil 
got away as oan be done without muoh disturbance of tbe 
roots. They should be put in pots a size larger than those 
they have hitherto been in. Soil similar to that reoom- 
msaded for the Pelargonium*, with the addition of some 
leaf mould, will answer for Pabunias in every way. Stop 
the shoots so far as neoessary to furnish the plant! with the 
requisite quantity of branches, whioh will need supporting 
with a few small sticks as they extend. 
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Single Petunias.— The single varieties of Petunias 
are freer-growers than the doable sorbs, bat they are not 
equal to tne double kinds for cutting, as their flowers will 
nob lasb nearly so long. Still, they are very effective for 
greenhouse deooration when well treated, either when 

f rown in pots or hanging-baskets. Plants that were struok 
rom cuttings last aatumn, or that have been raised from 
seed sown early in the year, sboald now ne potted on. 
Stop the shoots so as to get them well furnished at the 
bottom. It is neoessary to attend to this as often as seems 
requisite on aooouat of the somewhat straggling growth 
they are dlipoiel to make. These single varieties are 
excellent subjects for hanging-baskets; eaoh basket may 
be filled with one variety, or several varieties may be put 
In a basket. Where the latter course Is adopted four or six 
seedlings may be put in one basket, as it seldom happens 
that the seedlings will be alike in ooloar. With these the 
stopping must be attended to early, so as to get the 
baskets sufficiently furnished early in the season. 

Greenhouse cllmbsra.— The climbing plants that 
are used in greenhousi* and oonservatories for draping 
the rafters and pillars, and for covering baok walls, often 
get into an unsatisfactory condition for want of the neoes¬ 
sary sustenance to keep them in healthy growth. The 
holders in whioh such plants are usually planted are 
generally limited in size, so that however good the soil of 
whioh they were first made may have bean, it gets so 
impoverished attar a time that the plants bacoma weak 
and do not flower as they shoald. The remedy for this Is 
to get as muoh of the surface material away as oan be 
removed without Injuring the roots, and replaoe it with 
naw soil well enriohed with manure. When the whole of 
the bad, or border, happens to have got so far adhesive 
that the roots will not enter it freely, there is no chance 
exoept taking the plants up, and remaking the whole. 
Wnere this has to be done it is neoessary to oe careful in 
seeing that the dralnaga is efficient, and that the material 
of whioh it le oompo *ed is secured from the soil getting 
washed down into it. Thin turves, laid between the rabble, 
broken orooka, or whatever the drainage is oompossd of, 
and the soil above it, are the best for tne purpose, as the 
turves will not only keep ths drainage from getting 
ologged, bat they will also help the roots, whioh will take 
freely to them. When the plants on being taken up are 
found to have a fair amount of healthy roots, they should 
be replanted ; but if the roots are few, and the top growth 
is weak, it will be best to pat in fresh ones. Where work 
of this kind has to be done no tlmi should be lost in oom 
plating it, so that the plants may have all ths growing 
season in whioh to get established. 

Cinerarias.— It is not difficult now to obtain good 
seed of Cinerarias an! other things that are annually 
raised from seeds. Yet amateurs who wish to possets a 
really fins strain of saoh plants will do well to save their 
own seed. To do this It is neoessary eaoh year to select 
plants that have the best formed flowers with the finest 
colours, and to gather the seed from these alone. In the 
oase of Cinerarias it is also requisite to isolate the plants 
whilst they ars in bloom from she general stocx, other¬ 
wise been and files will Impregnate the best with the pollen 
of those that are indifferent, and in this way the strain is 
more likely to deteriorate than to improve. As soon as 
the flowers of any plants that are better than the rest 
begin to open they should be taken awav from tbe general 
stock. A one-light garden frame will do for this, a« a 
plant or two of eaoh of the respective oolours will be suffi¬ 
cient. Here they may be kep? until the seeds are ripe. 

Oampanala pyramidalls and Hamsa 
eleff&ns. —Tnese two old fashioned plants are remark¬ 
able for their elegant form of growth, whioh contrasts 
admirably with that of most other greenhouse subjeass. 
Seed shoald be sown at onoe, so as to enable the planti to 
attain the requisite size and strength before autumn. Sow 
in the ordinary way in large seed pans or shallow boxes, 
whioh shoald be kept in a greenhouse until the seed vege¬ 
tates and the little plants nave made some progress, waen 
they mast be pat singly in small pots, and have additional 
room through the sammer as it is required. 

Thomas Baqtss. 


Outdoor Garden 

Sweet-scented dowers are always appreciated, therefore, 
sow in the borders plenty of Mignonette and Sweet Peas 
The latter look well in round dumps, either supported 
with neat sticks, or droular wire trainers oan be purchased 
Just large enough to endese eaoh group when plaoed over. 
The Peas will fill up the interior, and then grow through, 
presenting a very neat and tasteful appearance, giving no 
trouble In tying or training. Other sweet-scented flowers 
whioh may ba sown now are the Nighi-eoented Stook, 
Sweet Sultans, and the sweet-scented Tobaooo. Divide 
and replant dumps of Mask. Patohes of Musk in partially 
shaded moist situations are always interesting. The same 
treatment will suit all the Mimalus family Tbe spotted 
varieties are very pretty and attractive. Use the hoe or 
fork freely among herbaceous plants; stirring the soil is a 
great incentive to growth, ana keeps down weeds. There 
is plenty of time yet to sow hardy annuals for succes¬ 
sions! blooming. The seed will not fie long in the ground 
now, and every good seed will grow, therefore sow thinly. 
Very few thin annuals sufficiently to give them a fair 
ohance of doing their best. It is UMless to sow nr plant 
anything in dry, hard ground. Plant Gladiolus, Tigridias, 
and Hyadnthus oandioans. These, it planted in groups of 
five or seven, will take off the stiffness of the arrangement. 
They may be planted nearer the front of the border than 
plana of similar height usually are. Sow the 8b. Brlgid 
and other Anemones for autumn blooming. Separate the 
fluffy seeds before sowiog by rubbing them gently with 
some sand in the hand. Sow ornamental Gras ms, either 
where thev are to flower, or for transplanting. Plant 
Clematis, Honeysuokles, Ac., against tree trunks, or bare 
plaoes on fenoe or wails. There is muoh beauty in these 
and similar plants when rightly disposed of, and soaroely 
anyone takes full advantage of them. Give a sprinkling of 
fresh gravel to the walks to freshen them up for the season 
Fruit Garden. 

Keep a sharp look out for inseots on Peaches on walls, 
and dust with Tobacoo-powder on the appearance of the 
first fly. Considering tne backwardness of the season it is 
rather early yet to begin disbudding; bat in the warm, 
sheltered gardens, espeoialty in ths south, the work will 
soon require attention. My own plan is to spread the 
work over several weeks beginning first with the fore¬ 


right shoots. The young shoots ars a great shelter to ths 
fruits, and if too many are taken off at onoe, it h»u 
tendenoy bo oheok their growth. Earth up Melon h 
frames before the growth spreads too far. Make it lira 
and then peg out the leading shoots in their proper 
positions. Do not crowd the frame too muoh with latent 
growth. Set the orop as near altogether as possible,« 
they will not swell equally. Do not shade, bub give a 
little ventilation early on fine mornings. Keep the roots 
jast moist in the early stages, later on more watering vis 
be required, unless the bottom beat declines rapidly, u 
that oase, unless warm linings oan be applied, a careful 
hand should use the water-pot. In applying liningmto 
Melon beds do not wait for the bed to part with too much 
of its warmth, bat meet the declining temperature, m 
to this end always keep a watoh-stiok throat into the bed 
and try its condition occasionally. Scatter lime and toot 
over plantations of Strawberries to banish slugs an i mik 
These vermin, where numerous, have a habit of making 
holeein the ohoioeet fruits. After the dressing huteea 
applied, muloh with long stable litter. Orchard-how 
trees in pots must nsver be allowed to get quits dry nos. 
Pinch baok the young shoots of Plums to four leaves, ud 
so regulate the growth of Peaches that there is no crowding, 
and yet there must be young wood enough left to keeptte 
framework of the tree in healthy oondltfcm. Apriooti do 
not, as a rule, suooeed well in a mixed collection oi treat 
Tuey do best in a cool, well-ventilated house by themselves 
Do not overload late Grapes. One bunch to eaoh latenl 
should never be exoeeded, and where the bnnohes grow to i 
large size, if the vigour of the Vines is to be maintained, tone 
laterals should be left nnoropped. There is no oooadoo to 
use the syringe if sufficient moisture is need aboat the 
paths and borders. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Prepare sitaations for Vegetable Marrows and tidgs 
Cucumbers. Neither of theee are better for growing oe a 
manure heap. Make a hole large enough to hold a bum*, 
ful of oompost of whioh deoayea turf or trimming* of treed 
ehoald form one half, the remainder to be old hotted 
manure. In thia the plant* will make firm, short.jointed 
growth and bear planty of fruits. Cardoons are not mate 
grown or need, exoept where the chtf in tbe kiwbea it i 
Frenchman. The feeds may be town now in small pox la 
a gentle heat for tbe first oroo. The plante are gram aed 
earthed np to blaooh like Cilery, only being of larpr 
growth than it, they require more epace between tea 
rows, and also in the rows. Make the trenohea 5 fat 
apart, and set out the young plante when ready lfoot 
apart in the trenohea. The next or main orop may bs ton 
in the trenches towards the end of May. Mora tbe 
Tomatoes now in course of preparation for walls and femx* 
in the open air from the bested structures to a oold pit« 
frame. Ventilate freely in the daytime. Do not overrate!, 
and apply warm coverings at night so long *• there U any 
danger io be apprehended from sodden frosts. In dry 
weather give liquid-manors to early Cauliflower! nodw 
headlight*. Those planti whioh are turning in well bin 
the purity of the hearts maintained by tying a bit of nAi 
loosely rouod the leaves. Herbs of all kinds may be pro¬ 
pagated now, either by oattings or by division of the roots 
Make new plantatlone of Asparagus and Seakaie. Saedioi 
both may be town now to raise young plant*. 8ov all 
kinds of winter Greene, eaoh as Broooolf, Brussels 8proas, 
Kales, Savoy Cabbages, anl Cauliflowers. Tbe fast 
autumn and early winter Brooooli is Veltoh'e 8*lf-proteet 
log. Sow now and plant oat when ready. Sow Chough <k 
Burghley. E. Hosoar. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Vegetable Marrows ars a good crop for a town garim, 
and tne aeed ehoald be town without delay. Sot thinly 
in pote or boxes of light free soil, and when np and latte 
rough leaf pot off singly in ths 4-inoh eizs, and plant oat 
from theee. It is a mistake to have too great a body oi 
manure beneath the plants when set oat, the most fruitful 
plante being grown on monnde of rioh half-rotten turf, or 
of any good aoU, mixed with half its balk of etable-maaaN 
or leaf-soil. I have seen them growing and fruiting w*H 
In boxes plaoed on * flat roof, and the growths allowed to 
ramble at will. Gourds may be done well in the mom 
meaner; these are often uaefal for harvest deooraaions, fca, 
Cucumbers should now be planted ontin frames or hornet 
Do not use too much manure, plante eet oat in rough 
turfy loam, with only a small proportion or msnarapro¬ 
ducing a muoh more stocky and fruitful growth. Said 
for labs fruiting may still be sown, bat mass be poshed aa 
as fait as passible now. A few Strawberries grown in pteiui 
very interacting and useful where there ie a greenhorns« 
light pit; even if they have received very little beet the 
plant* will now be in bloom. Do not over water than 
until the frail in set; then keep oonstantly moist end afford 
a dote of liquid-manure ones or twioe a-week. TM 
pricking off of Asters, Zinnias, Phlox Drummondi, sod 
other half-hardy annuals ought to be finished off by ten 
time, and the plants growing on nloely. Ae soon u erar 
they attain a reasonable size remove them to a oool atmos¬ 
phere, and give more and more air until they cos 
bear fall exposure to the outside air uninjured. A little 
more Aster seed may etill bs town for late flowering. 
Coleuses, Alternantherae, and Ireelnea, ae well as Carioj 
oil-plants and one or two other tender things, shoald hi 
kept in e gentle warmth for the present; but all etter 
kinds of bedding-plants will do beet withoos any flre-hasj 
now if pretty strong. Seed of Chinese Primula* ebooM 
now be sown for winter blooming. Drain the pan* wtU, 
and use a mixture of eqnal parte loam and leaf mould, with 
half a part eaoh of eand and fresh Coooa-nut-flbre. 
oover the aeed with fine sifted fibre, and keep mow 
warm, and shaded. Plant oat shrubby CeloeolarUa •* 
onoe in deep, rioh soil, and gas the beds all ready for te* 
reception of the other bedding-plants. Remem oar «** 
the soil should be made muoh rioher for Aster*, Verbaoas. 
and so forth than for Pelargoniums and Petunias. 

B.0.& 


7222.— Baiba after flowering. — If thev an 
of the usual order of Daboh bulbs —Hyacinth*, TaHpt 
Croousee, Narcissi, Ac.—it Is beet to place the pfa»» 
in a sheltered but annny position out-of-door*, vben 
they oan be supplied with water until the foliage dial 
naturally. When thia happens, remove the balbe fro® 
the soil, lay them out on a shelf in n dry p ie ce , aad plan 
them at the usual time.—J. D. fi. 
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are both known under the name multiplex. In 
both varieties the flowers are very double and 
pure-white. The earliest to bloom is C. Avium 
multiplex, and this is quickly followed by C. 
Caproniana multiplex, which is known also as 
ranunculiflora. The names of the various double 
Cherries are so much confused in nurseries that 
one can never be sure of obtaining the correct 
sort by asking for it under a particular name. 
The best way is to choose the kinds when in 
flower. Among other catalogue names for 
double-flowered Cherries are C. Lannesiana, 
serotina fl.-pl., hortensis fl.-pl., carnea-plena, 
pseudo-Ceraaus fl.-pl., but these either represent 
those kinds described, or slight varieties of 
them. The 

Single - flowered Cherries are not so 


TUBES AND SHRUBS. 


DOUBLE AND SINGLE-FLOWERED 
CHERRIES (CERASUS). 

Our lawns and shrubberies owe so much of their 
early summer beauty to the Cherries that they 
must be ranked among the finest ornamental 
flowering trees we have. There is hardly a 
species in the genus that is not beautiful, but 
as they are so numerous that only large gardens 
could represent them all, a selection of the 
finest must be made. The 

Double-flowered Cherries are undoubtedly 
the most beautiful and best suited for lawns and 
shrubberies, as they endure longer in flower than 
the single forms. The finest double-flowered 


duous trees of regular form and with dense 
heads. Their flowers are in long clusters, like 
those of our native Bird Cherry, but are pro¬ 
duced later and last longer, especially those of 
C. serotina, which is the finest of the two kinds 
and preferable in every way, being hardier and 
more vigorous. Too much cannot be said, in 
favour of C. serotina as a lawn or plantation 
tree, and its value is now recognised by some of 
our nurserymen, who are getting large stocks of 
it. The common evergreen Laurel (C. Lauro- 
cerasus) and the Portugal Laurel (C. lusitanica) 
cannot be striotly called flowering shrubs, 
though when in flower and fruit they are 
beautiful. All the deciduous Cherries thrive 
well on poor soils and grow to perfection in 
sandy districts, and this fact adds much to their 
value. Gb 


Tha double white Chinese Cherry (Cerasus serrulate). 


numerous in nurseries, as the demand for them 
is not so great. An Indispensable tree, because 
of its graceful habit of growth, is C. Mahaleb, 
and the profusion of its white flower-clusters in 
May make it highly attractive. The weeping 
variety of it(penaula) is one of the most elegant 
of all deciduous trees, and is preferable to the 
original. The All Saint’s Cherry is likewise a 
graceful lawn tree, and interesting because it 
flowers all the season from spring till autumn, 
and carries blossom and ripe fruit at the same 
time. The dwarf-growing C. Chamaecerasus 
and C. depressa are useful for planting on the 
margins of shrub groups or associating with 
bold rocks, as their natural growth is graceful. 
The Bird Cherries, of which our native C. Padus 
is the type, are valuable ornamental trees of 
large growth. In localities where the Bird 


Cherry is C. serrulata (see illustration), a 
Chinese species which may be recognised at a 
glance by its peculiar growth, the long rigid 
branches being invariably spreading in an 
ascending, not erect direction, and with rarely 
a central leader. The flowers are very double, 
like rosettes, white, suffused with a delicate 
pink, and produced in clusters completely 
wreathing the branches. C. Sieboldi is synony¬ 
mous with this speoies, and very similar 
to it, if not identical with it, is that 
known as Waterer’s double-flowered Cherry, 
C. Watereri. C. Juliana is another very 
beautiful double-flowered Cherry, having larce 
rosette-like blossoms of a delicate blush- 
pink. It is known as St. Julian’s Cherry. The 
double forms of the common .Cherry, C. Capro¬ 
niana and C. Avium, are (extremely fine. fcnd. 
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oat distinct from all the rest of the deciduous 
Azaleas, because it dowers long after the others 
are past; hence its value. It has bunches of 
white and very fragrant flowers and broad foliage 
of an unusually bright green. The delightful 
A. mollis, a dwarf-growing deciduous shrub from 
Japan and China, has also become popular, and 
the original flame-coloured flower has, through 
hybridisation and selection, been changed into 
a variety of tints, yellow, salmon-red, and 
orange-scarlet being the prevailing colours. But 


later on much more than if done at once, as the 
greater portion of the sap would be in that wood 
which would have to be cut away, and so they 


difference could be increased by carefully select¬ 
ing the position. Apart altogether from the wild 
garden and its charms, this difference in the 
time of blooming the Lily of the Valley would be 
a great advantage to the gardener, and to all who 
have to provide flowers for indoors, fausmnch 
as it would give them late flowers, and plearv 
of them, without trouble. However, ginn* 
reasons for the naturalisation of the Lily of the 
Valley is surely unnecessary. The only sm. 
prising thing is that it has not been done to * 
large extent already, because it is so very euv 
and so very delightful. In connection with this 
subject it may not be amiss to mention the gre*: 
variety of forms of the Lily of the Valley A 
good many different kinds—some say as many 
as twenty—have been collected, and are colti- 
vafced by some of our growers of herbaceous 
plants. The difference in these is not owing v 
soil or situation. It appears that when growi 
in the same place they manifest differences k. 
length of spike and size of foliage ; and no doab: 
also, perhaps in time of blooming, though oa 
this point we are not certain, in some the 
spike is short, and in others nearly 1 foot long. 
This important fact should, of course, be taktu 
advantage of by auy who would, in pUcs 
where the Lily of the Valley does not grow 
wild, interest themselves in naturalising it. 


NOTES ON VIOLETS. 

Tiik preparation of the plants of Violeta for 
flowering next autumn and winter in pit! and 
frames should commence now without any delay. 
With regard to the best of the double varieties:-) 
grow there cannot be a doubt that Marie 
Louise is the best for those who have only « 
limited amount of room, as it is less particular &i 
to soil, an d in favourable weather it wdlfbwerall 
through the autumn and winter. The best white 
variety is Swanley White. De Parma is a useful 
sort, having flowers a shade darker than Maria 
Louise, but fuller of petals, and, I think, mor? 
fragrant. The plant is also a good grower. With 
regard to the so-called new double red variety, 
I do not advise anyone to speculate largely is it, 
a9 at best its flowera are only semi double, and 
of a colour that I cannot describe, as it is neither 
red nor white. Victoria is a comparatively new 
kind, with large and full double purple flower* 
that are exquisitely fragrant. It is an improve- 
ment on the old double Russian, the bloomi being 
larger and their stalks longer, but it does not 
flower until the spring. The Czar is as good &» 
any of those bearing single purplish-coloured 
blossoms. The new single variety Wellsiana is, 
I should say, one of the most disappointing 
Violeta as regards colour that has been intro¬ 
duced of late years. The flowers are supposed 


The Ledum-leaved Azalea (Azalea ledifolia). 


as yet this beautiful little species has not been 
intercrossed with the taller-growing species of 
America and Europe. It is perfectly hardy, 
and, being compact and dwarf, may be grouped 
as a foreground to a mass of the tall kinds. 
The Chinese A. amuma, with small magenta 
flowers, common enough iu greenhouses, is 
quite hardy in mild localities, but its colour is 
not pleasing. The Chinese A. indica, the ordi 
nary Evergreen Azalea of greenhouses, is like¬ 
wise hardy in many places, and particularly the 
white variety, which, even in mid-Sussex, 
thrives in the open air with a luxuriance 
excelling that of greenhouse pot plants. The 
natural habit of growth of A. indica is beautiful, 
and needs not the stiff training to which it is 
commonly subjected by gardeners. The Ledum¬ 
leaved Azalea (A. ledifolia)—see illustration—is 
a hardy evergreen shrub, also from China. It 
has white flowers, large and open, like those of 
A. indica. It grows from 5 feet to G feet high, 
and Loudon states that in Cornwall, on Sir 
Charles Lemon’s estate at Carclew, it was planted 
so as to form hedges, which flowered magnifi¬ 
cently without the slightest protection. It was 
introduced 70 years ago, but is not a common 
shrub now. It would bo interesting to know 
how this beautiful Azalea thrives in other parts 
of this country. G 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


LILY OF THE VALLEY WILD. 

Few things are more delightful to anybody who 
cares about hardy plants than naturalising the 
Lily of the Valley in pleasant spots about a 
country house. It is found in almost every 
garden, of course, but frequently so crowded 


Transplanting' evergreens. — After 
many trials in various parts of the cduntry as 
to the best season for transplanting evergreens 
I am convinced that April and May are the best 
months of the year for this operation, and if 
carefully done there will be very little loss. We 
know that some kinds are bo vigorous in rooting 
that they can be moved at any time, and will 
take no harm ; but others have to be very care¬ 
fully dealt with, or great loss follows the opera¬ 
tion. In the light, sandy soil of the south-coast 
shrubs form a much larger quantity of fibrous 
root than they do in stiff, clayey soils, and 
cuttings of such evergreens as Laurustinus and 
Euonymus put in during the winter strike root 
almost always without any failure. But if the 
older plants are transplanted at the same date 
and dry winds prevail in March it is generally 
found that a good many die outright, and that 
to wait until April showers come on is really 
the best plan. Those who contemplate moving 
any this Beason should lose no time in carrying 
it out.—J. G., Hants, 

7390. — Catting down Rhododen¬ 
drons.—In answer to “ B. 8.,” I should 
certainly recommend cutting his Rhododen¬ 
drons down before flowering, as by allowing 
them to flower before cutting they would lose a 
great deal of sap, which would be doing more 
good in making fibrous roots than if allowed to 
nourish the flowers, and at the same time they 
would be mora-l^kely to feel the cutting back 

Digitized by CrOOSlC 


and starved that it seldom flowers well. It may 
be questioned if the position in a bare garden 
border is so suitable for it as that in which it 
may be found in many a thin wood, or in little 
openings in a copse, where it might enjoy 
enough light and get some shelter too. Fre¬ 
quently the fresh soil would be more welcome to 
it than the worn-out soil in a garden. Also by 
planting it in various positions and soils we may 
secure an important difference as regards the 
period of its blooming. In a cool, woody place 
it would probably bloom ten days later than in 
an exposed, warm garden border, and this 


Now the season is so far advanced it ii too Ut* 
to increase the stock of plants from cutting*- 
Obtained in that way now they would 
small and weak at the end of the growing 
season, although much the largest flowers aw 
obtained from plants obtained by cutting* or 
layers. But for the majority of people the best 
plan is to take up the old plants and divide then>i 
rejecting the oldest pieces of the old shoott. 
When the ground is heavily manured the belt 
position for Violets during the summer is where 
they get the sun nearly all the day, and if the 
manure ,is placed 1ingjies or 5 inches under tl.a 
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surface, so that the roots can work down instead 1 
of coming near the surface for food, they will 
stand heat and drought much better than when 
growing in a poor soil. Anyway, do not be 
afraid to provide them with some short, well- 
rotted manure in the ground, and they will well 
repay any outlay in that direction. In gardens 
where the land is light, with a gravelly subsoil, 
they do better when they have a partially- 
shaded situation. The plants should be well 
hardened by exposure to the air, and planted 
out 9 inches apart not later than the first week 
in May. J. C. C. 

CARNATIONS FROM SEED. 

I am much pleased to find that my article on the 
rearing of Carnations from seed has been of 
use to “A Lover of Carnations ” (see Garden¬ 
ing, April 13th, 1889), and that she (if I may 
assume that the writer is a lady) has been so suc¬ 
cessful in raising anumber of healthy plants, with 
a fair proportion of good flowers. I hope that she 
has propagated her best kinds, and if so, she 
will probably have this year improved blooms. 
Philip Miller, in his “Gardeners’ Dictionary,” 
published in 1771, in a long article on the Car¬ 
nation, observes that “ it is not till the second 
year of flowering that any person can pronounoe 
what the value of a flower will be.” This I find 
to be in accordance with my experience ; but, as 
a rule, the flower improves in the second year, 
and more so in the young layers than in the old 

S lants. I generally raise layers from about 
alf-a-dozen of my best seedlings annually, and 
in this way I get some very fine flowers. I 
name the kinds, and each year select some poem 
or novel from which to provide the names, and 
in this way I know, for instance, that Jeanie 
Deans is one of the Heart of Midlothian batch 
of 1887. Unfortunately, many of the most 
beautiful flowers have weak constitutions ; some 
are most difficult to propagate because they root 
so slowly, others persist in throwing out hardly 
any “grass,” but only flower-shoots; whilst some 
few prove beautiful and hardy during many 
years. This year, as an experiment, I put in on 
January 4th, a number of cuttings taken from a 
fine hardy white Carnation. Every plant is 
growing, and some have already fine roots. The 
cuttings were placed in an ordinary cold frame, 
not in pots, but in the bed, with a little sand 
added to the soil. Solway. 

TOP-DRESSING LAWN GRASS. 

A smooth velvety turf of a deep verdant green 
is the pride of an English flower garden, and 
much time is spent in mowing, rolling, and 
other items of keeping ; but comparatively few 
seem to think of the necessity for applying 
stimulants to the Grass, although it will be seen 
that if you keep cutting the Grass and taking 
it away the soil must of necessity get exhausted, 
as, unlike a pasture that is grazed, the lawn 
gets nothing returned, but it is all taking away. 
Now the best time for renovating lawns is in 
the spring, when the showers are falling and 
growth active. In the first place, take out all 
roots of Daisies, Dandelions, Docks, &o., and 
then spread a mixture of the best lawn Grass 
and white Dutch Clover seed over the entire 
surface, and cover it with the following mixture 
—viz , to a barrowful of finely-sifted potting 
soil add 2 lb. guano and 1 gallon of soot; scatter 
it over the seed enough to cover it, and keep it 
frequently rolled down, and be sure to keep 
sparrows and finches at bay, or they will play 
havoc with the seed ; but at this time of year it 
will germinate in a week. When it shoots up 
and wants cutting a sharp scythe is the best 
thing to cut it with, as the mowing machine is 
liable to pull the seedling Grass up by the roots, 
and frequent rolling is especially beneficial to 
the young Grasses. It is almost magical the 
effect of dressings of this kind on the appearanoe 
of the Grass ; it will not only shoot upwards, 
but will assume a deep-green colour that betokens 
ruddy health, and when the Grass is thick and 
strong, weeds of all kinds have far less chance of 
establishing themselves, and if those who have 
never tried the effect of rich top-dressing will 
only give it one trial they will, I feel sure, be so 
well satisfied with the result that it will in the 
future become an annual custom. 

Gosport. _J. Groom. 

7453. — Crimson Primrose Pompa¬ 
dour —If Primroses are planted out when 
they have finished flowering They will do lletter 
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than if they are grown in pots all the year 
round. They like rich, deep clayey soil and in 
a position not quite exposed to the noonday sun. 
Perhaps the best time to divide the plants Is in 
the early spring, when they are starting to 
grow, or it may be done in September or 
October—indeed, they are very accommodating 
in this respect, and they may be divided almost 
at any time, if care is taken of the plants 
afterwards. Primroses in dry soils and in sunny 
positions lose their leaves from the attacks of 
red spider, which is their desperate enemy.— 

7433.—Edging plants for a flower-bed.—One of 
the beat edging plants for a summer fliwer garden is 
Lobelia speoiosa, of which there are now many fine varieties. 
Pansies also make excellent edging plants for spring and 
summer as well. Tney may be planted in variety, or all 
of one colour — J. D. E. 

7338.— Plantains on a lawn.— Dig them out one by 
one with a Daisy fork. 1 do not believe in any other way. 
My Grass plots used to be full of them, but I do not think 
there is one now. If “ G. F. O." can discover a better way 
I hope he will let me know of it.— P. 

7349. — Gutting the edges of lawns. — I edge 
mine up onoe a-year in April, and if done properly it will 
last that time with just trimming up onoe a fortnight with 
shears.—G. M. L. 


INDOOR PLANTS, 

WAX FLOWERS OR HONEY PLANTS 
((HOYAS). 

Amongst the numerous plants whioh are com¬ 
prised in this family are some which take rank 
with the most beautiful of stove olimbers, 
and yet in these days how few grow them, and 


how few know them ; indeed, the latter fact, I 
presume, is the cause of their being neglected, 
for assuredly anyone who has a practical know¬ 
ledge of this genus and has the means would not 
be without, a selection. 1 would, therefore, draw 
the attention of those who have never grown 
the varieties of Hoya to these handsome plants, 
and assure them that they contain some of the 
most beautiful speoies wherewith to clothe the 
pillars or rafters in a stove, or the surface of a 
wall, provided it is well exposed to the sun, as 
shade does not suit them. Hoyas are easily 
grown, and do not require much pot room; 
whilst if planted against a wall and kept mode¬ 
rately damp, roots will spring from the stems of 
the plants and adhere to the brickwork. The 
soil should consist of fibrous peat and loam in 
the proportion of two of the former to one of 
the latter, to which may be added with advan¬ 
tage some sand and old mortar rubbish. In 
addition to the olimbing kinds there are two 
species whioh are well adapted for hanging- 
baskets . These should not have a great quantity 
of soil about their roots, as they are apt to 
damp off close to the ground level, and more 
particularly is this the case if the drainage is not 
maintained in good working order. Of the 
two kinds referred to one is H. bella, whioh is 
a close-growing variety, bearing small dark- 
reen opposite leaves on slender stems ; the 
owers are borne in umbels, the short scape 
springing from the base of the leaves; the 
individual flowers are thick in texture, waxy- 


white, with a crimson centre. After they have 
fallen the old flower-stems should not be out 
away. They are too short to be unsightly, and, 
moreover, they not unfrequently produce a 
second crop of bloom ; this remark applies to all 
the species. The other species which makes 
such a charming specimen in a hanging basket 
is H. Paxton!, a muoh slenderer plant than H. 
bella, with more pointed leaves, and of a paler 
green ; the flowers are waxy-white, with a bright 
pink centre, and they are slightly different in 
shape from those of the previously-named kind. 
The following kinds are climbers, and produce 
muoh larger umbels, the individual flowers 
also being of greater size. They are very sweet- 
scented, and are admirably adapted for button¬ 
holes, sprays, Ac. 

H. australis is a charming kind, more leafy 
than the majority of Hoyas, while the foliage is 
thinner and of a brighter green, the flowers being 
waxy-white, with a pink centre. It is valuable, 
as its flowers continue quite late into the autumn. 
It comes from Northern Australia and requires 
stove heat. 

H. campanulata (here figured) is distinct 
from any other species in cultivation. It has 
thin leaves and branohes, and the corolla, instead 
of being reflexed as in most species, is quite 
bell-shaped, whence its name, the whole flower 
being a delicate cream colour, and produoed in 
umbels, each composed of from 10 to 14 flowers. 
A very fine plant for training on the rafters of 
a stove house. 

H. carnosa is the old-fashioned wax plant of 
years ago, and succeeds well on the wall of a green- 
house, although it by no means objects to a 
stove. Its leaves are thick and fleshy in texture 
and dark-green, the umbels of 
flowers being large and compact, 
creamy - white, suffused with 
pink. It is exceedingly beauti¬ 
ful, and comes from China. 

H. coriacea is a very hand¬ 
some, strong-growing kind from 
Java. It has bold, deep-green 
fleshy, leaves ; the umbels are 
large, flowers yellowish-buff, 
with orimson centre. 

H. Cumingiana is a plant 
more adapted for cultivation in 
bush form, as its stems are 
erect and bear closely set ooria- 
ceous ovate leaves, the umbels 
being of medium size, with re¬ 
flexed flowers, which are tawny- 
yellow, and dark-brown in the 
centre. It comes from the 
Malay Islands. 

H. imperialis is a very bold 
and handsome plant, and by far 
the strongest of the genus yet 
introduced; the leave* are 
slightly hairy, thick in texture, 
some 9 inches long, and deep- 
green ; flowers large, of great 
substance, and of a dark reddish-brown. Native 
of Borneo. Mr. Hudson at Gunnersbury House 
grows this variety well. He bloomed it last 
year, and at the present time it is now flowering 
from the same scape whioh produoed the blooms 
last season. This will at onoe show the neces¬ 
sity of not cutting off the flower-stalks after the 
blooms have faded. 

H. Shkpiierdi has long and narrow deep- 
reen leaves, the umbel medium sized, while the 
owers, which are not reflexed, are waxy in 
texture, white, suffused with rosy-pink, with 
red dots on the corona. It comes from Northern 
India. 

I conclude this artiole, not for want of mate¬ 
rial, but because I think the above kinds will 
be sufficient for any one place, and all may be 
grown together, as they are quite distinct from 
each other. W. 


7466 and 7469.— Lilium specioaum and 
L- aura turn in pots —The treatment of 
these two Lilies is the same in all respects, and 
it was good advice to say, “ Do not water them 
until the growths appear above ground.” The 
potting material of loam, leaf-mould, and peat 
was also right, and if a little decayed manure is 
added all the better. The mistake was to put 
them in an attio. I never water my pot Lilies 
until they have grown several inches out of the 
ground, but they are planted in moderately- 
moist soil, and the pots are plunged over the 
rims in moiit Cocoa-tibre refuse for the winter. 
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I place them in cold frame*, but any sort of 
material would do to throw off the rain*; 
t hatter* or felt would answer the same purpose. 
Tne reason I put them in frames is this: I 
remove the Cocoa-fibre about the end of 
February, and the growth* continue to advanoe 
until they touch the glass, when I take them 
out and place them in a greenhouse to grow up 
into flower. They require a light, airy position 
in the house, ana not to be crowded up with 
other plants. Sometime* I am driven to plaoe 
them in a sheltered position out-of-doors.— 
J. D. E. 

— I should advise " If. E. H. M to put the Lilium 
auratum bulbs close up to the glass in the oold house to 
dra# them up, and give them a little weak manure-water 
occasionally, I have treated mine the same way and they 
answer very well. W hen done flowering, and they have 
died down, turn ouo of the pots and put away in a dry, 
warm plaoe in a box of sawdust till the following spring, — 
East Hoatiilsy. 

7450. — Winter-flowering 1 Carnation. 
—These plants will not flower well in winter 
unless they are specially grown in the summer 
with that end in view. They also require a 
warm greenhouse, and a light position in the 
house, where the plants are well exposed to 
the sun. If it did not flower in the winter it 
will most likely do so in the summer ; but an 
old, or at least a two-year-old plant that 
flowered well in the summer wonld not be likely 
to do mnch good as a flowering plant in the 
winter.—J. D. E. 

7302. —Tree Mignonette. —The common 
Mignonette should be sown about now ; thin out 
to one plant—the strongest, of course ; carefully 
pinch out all buds next autumn ; remove all the 
lower shoots, and shape into a tree; later on 
move into a larger pot in a mixture of good 
loam. Continue the same treatment the follow¬ 
ing year. By the third year it will have bark 
on its trunk, and, if the buds are pinched ont 
all summer, may bo made to bloom through 
winter for many years in succession. Above 
all, see that the drainage is perfect, and do not 
overwater.—P ercy Fox Ai.i.tw , 

7373. — Syringing 1 Pelargoniums. — 
How do the leaves get dirty ? If it is merely 
dust, that oould be syringed off by laying the 

E lants on their sides and syringing them well at 
mg intervals; but if, as is most likely, the dirt is 
caused by green-fly, it will be very difficult to 
wash it off, as it is a glutinous substance, too 
adhesive to be removed except by a sponge and 
warm soapy water. Frequent syringing* Pelar¬ 
goniums do not like, and this, with dire caused 
by the presence of green-fly, would certainly 
oanse the leaves to turn yellow. Keep the 
plants clean, and in a light, airy greenhouse. 
What is meant by clean is freedom from green¬ 
fly. Give them good loam to grow in, with a 
fair supply of water at the roots, and they 
never ought to require syringing at any season. 
—J, D. E. 


- *' E. M. H.” does not state the tempera 

tare of his house. I have found that Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, in a temperature of about 60 degs. 
and growing vigorously, will stand watering 
overhead daily, and look all the better for it. 
In my small house (13 feet by 8 feet) I have 
treated them thus all the winter, and have only 
lost the weakly plants. On the other hand, in 
my larger house (31 feet by 15 feet) the tempera¬ 
ture of which has varied from 45 degs. to 50 degs., 
watering overhead has caused many of the Zonais 
to damp off, but the fancy varieties have done 
well under the treatment, and have been 
absolutely free from green-fly, in spite of its 
having been abundantly present on herbaceous 
Calceolarias and Cinerarias olose by. In a cool- 
house I should recommend sponging in prefer¬ 
ence to sy ringing for cleaning Pelargoniums; 
but where there are many plants to look after it 

i9 a tedious operation, and require* time._ 

A. G. Butler. 


7 J 77 -—Single Dahlia roots.— They are 
probably dead, but this can be ascertained by 
examination, of the crowns. If they are alive 
plant theru close together in boxes or singly in 
pots, and place them in a hothouse, hotbed, or 
greenhouse. They ought to have been treated 
iu this way early in March, so that a plentiful 
supply of cuttings might have been obtained. 
These should be planted singly in small pots and 
placed in a hotbed or forcing house to make 
roots.——J. D. E. 


—— P*»nt them <v:t at nno» where they are to be gn 
it the room are still alire. I', no we nr the tubers 
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dried up and block under the skin they ore useless. The 
reason they went mouldy was want of Mr. The beet way 
So store Dahlia roots Is to plaoe them in e dry oellar and 
oover them with dry sand.—G. K. L. 

7866.— Arum Idly turning yellow.— I am afraid 
there has been too muoh soot used. If you turn It out of 
the pot you will find the roots deeayed ; but If this Is not 
bo place It book again, give It a little chilled soft water 
only, and you will find it will bloom.—G. M. L. 

-Too much soot-water and artificial 

manure oombined would certainly be injurious, 
although the plant is naturally a gross feeder. It 
will grow ana flower well in a oompost of equal 
parts loam and decayed manure. The plan to 
pursue in this case would be to turn the plants 
out of the soil in which they are growing, and 1 
repot them in a oompost of three parts loam, 
one deoayed manure, and one of leaf mould, 
with some sand added to it Drain the pot* 
well, a* they require a fair supply of water at 
the roots. My plants are large and most healthy, 
prodooing a plentiful supply of flowers, and 
they do not require muoh attention. I never 
give any artificial manure, nor do I give 
manure-water. About the middle of May they 
are planted out in rows in Celery trenohes, and 
when the Celery is watered the Arum Lilies 
receive the same treatment. Last autumn frosts 
came early, and the leaves were much damaged 
before I was able to dig them up; but they 
soon recovered, and have been quite as vigorous 
and free-blooming as usual.—J. D. E. 

7347.—Rhododendrons after flower¬ 
ing: —If they are white varieties of the hardy 
pontioum the best way to treat them is to | 
remove the seed-pods, and plant them ont in a 
bed of peat soil to make their growth. See that 
they have plenty of water. Greenhouse Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, of which the best of the white ones is 
R. Veitohianum, must be grown in pots all the 
year round. I saw a plant of this grand species 
in a pot this week with 300 flowers on it, all 
open at one time. They may be placed out-of- 
doors in summer after growth has been made ; 
but all this genus of plant* like a fair supply of 
water, and soon show sign* of distress if kept 
short.—J. D. E. 

7346.—Treatment of Mignonette in 

pote.—In reply to “ Fragranoe, I will briefly 
state the course I follow with this favourite 
flower. I grow it in 4-inoh, 5-inoh, and 6-inch 
pots, as being the most useful size for decoration. 
The pots are first washed clean and dried, and 
about 1 inch of finely-broken potsherds pnt at 
the bottom. On this some rough soil is put, and 
then they are filled up to the rim with turf soil, 
chopped up fine, a little leaf mould, and sand. 
It is pressed very firm into the pot, and the seed 
is then sown thinly, and covered lightly with a 
little finely-sifted soil. The pots are set in a 
frame until the seed germinates, when plenty of 
light and air are admitted, and after the plant* 
get strong they are elevated on shelve* near the 
glass and kept cool, for Mignonette doe* not do 
well in a strong heat. I sow a large quantity 
in September, which is now in fall bloom, while 
another batch is sown in March to come in after 
the first lot is over. Miles’ Spiral is a good 
sort, and I am now trying a new kind colled 
“ Maehet,” bat have not yet flowered it. Great 
care is necessary not to let the soil become too 
dry, or, what is perhaps worse, too wet, for the 
plant* soon turn yellow and die off if the 
drainage ia defective. As regard* stimulants, 
I find that a little gnano, dissolved in the 
water, and soot has an excellent effeot, impart¬ 
ing a dark-green hue to the foliage, and causing 
the spikes of bloom to become very large and 
lasting. To grow very large specimens single 
plants should be grown from seed sown early in 
spring, potting into a size larger pot as required, 
and picking ~ont all the blooms during the 
summer until the plant gets to the desired size. 
—J. G., Hants . 

-To grow good specimens of Mignonette 

in pots is less difficult than is supposed. Firstly, 
let us think of the compost; that whioh I she aid 
recommend would be fairly fibrous loam four 
parts, well rotted manure one part, coarse sand 
one part, and be sure to use thoroughly clean 
pots ; this is most essential to the well being of 
the plants. Then as to drainage put in one 
good hollow crock at the bottom of each pot, 
and then 1 inch of small crocks over it; 6-inch 
pots are the most suitable for this purpose. For 
blooming in winter the seed should be sown in 
June, and another sowing in July and August 
for succession, Pnt in ten or twelve seeds In 


•aoh pot, and directly they are well up than tens 
out, leaving fonr of the atrongeet seedlings. 
Directly the seed i* sown the pots should be pat 
into a oold frame, and when the seedling* 
appear shading must be dispensed with and air 
mast be liberally given. A* to watering, keep 
the soil only nicely moist. The temperature in 
winter may be 45 deg*, by night and 55 deg*, 
by day; and “ Fragranoe ” will find that if the 
plant* are kept near the light in this heat they 
will not be drawn. Neat stioks should be put 
a* soon a* the growth i* about 6 inches long. 
The best varieties for this work are Milee’ 
Spiral and the new Maehet.— Sidney L. 
Browne, EUoxigh , Beccles. 


CAPE POND FLOWER IN THE 
GREENHOUSE. 

This hardy aquatic plant is generally to be 
found growing in ornamental pond*. It doe* 
not seem to be understood that it will thrive 
equally a* well in the greenhouse if it is grown 
in water. I have had a plant growing in a 
6-Inch pot placed in a pan of water for the past 
twelve months. As it was established in the pot 
when it waa first introduced into my greenhouse, 
it ha* not been without flowers more than two 
or three week* at a time since then. But It 
is only right to say that the temperature 
all the winter has been a few degrees 
higher than that of an ordinary greenhouse. The 
vessel in which the plant is growing need not be 
so very deep, if the top of the pot is 4 inches 
under the water that is deep enough. As 
inverted bell-glass about 14 inobe* over would 
be better than an earthenware pan, as it will be 
more ornamental My ^lant was potted in a 
heavy loamy soil, which it evidently likes, as it 
made plenty of leaves a* well as flowers, bat, of 
coarse, neither are so large as when the plants 
have more root-room. The flower* being 
fragrant make them still more valuable. I do 
not know whether it is necessary or not to change 
the water, but, rather than run any risk, I take 
out about two quart* of water once a-week, and 
put fresh in it* plaoe. Under any circumstance* 
it appears the water will get green, bat that I 
do not mind. J. C. C. 


CULTURE OF POIN8ETTIA 
PULCHERRIMA. 

( Concluded from page 86. J 
As I referred to the free use of the syringe being 
injurious to success, I do not mean to say that 
it should be withheld entirely, but used with 
discretion, and then only in the hot summer 
months when full ventilation and other in¬ 
fluence* warrant it. In my early experiences 
with the Poinsettia* I committed this great 
error of over watering and syringing, the results 
of whioh soon mode themselves manifest by 
drooping of the leaves and a general sickly 
appearance of all my plants, of whioh there was 
a large house full; and to avoid my employers 
noticing the results of such improper treatment, 
I kept continually picking the dead and half- 
decayed leaves off until they all presented the 
appearance of what we generally term in 
gardening language, walking sticks. Being 
divested of their foliage they naturally required 
less space, so I bundled them altogether pot 
thiok, and withheld water entirely for abont 
ten days, when the great secret of growing 
them presented itself to me. On examination 
of the roots I found the outside of the ball 
oovered with fresh white rootlets, which had 
evidently been formed through the treatment 
above described. My past endeavours wore 
again revived by this lesson, and in the follow¬ 
ing season I soarcely lost a leaf, and it is my 
advioe to all who wish to grow Poineettias, 
never to overdose them with water, only water¬ 
ing and syringing when they are on the point 
of flagging. When the plants have 
Thoroughly established themselves in their 
last shift, transfer them to a house 5 degs. 
lower than the one they previously occupied, 
thus gradually hardening them off to a tem¬ 
perature of 60 degs. fire-heat, with a free 
circulation of air by ventilating on the lee 
side of the house, as they are very 
sensitive to draughts. Of course, as the 
season gets advanoed there will be sufficient 
solar heat to maintain the above temperature, 
when fire-heat can be dispensed with in the day- 
Original from 
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sbrongest shoots in July, and giving a very 
slight thinning and regulating in winter. G. 

*** We have heard it said that the growth 
of this fine Apple is tender, and that, in conse¬ 
quence, the trees do not develop to a good size. 
Any of our readers who may have had experi¬ 
ence with it in cold and exposed localities will 
perhaps kindly communicate the result to us, 
as it is a matter of importance and general 
interest.—E d. 


time and used at night. At the end of June the 
plants will have grown about a foot high, and 
the pots in which they are in be filled with roots, 
when they will require some kind of a stimulant 
—the best I have found to be soot-water, which 
not only develops dark-green foliage, but keeps 
up the constitution and proper character of the 
plant. A quantity of this can soon be made up by 
getting a barrel and filling it with rain-water, 
and then immersing a bag of soot, with some¬ 
thing heavy enclosed to reduce its buoyancy. 
The proportions to use are one 32-sized pot to a 
gallon of water, and when applied it should be 
the colour of pale sherry. When the plants 
have grown about 18 inches high the tops should 
be taken off and propagated again, ana as these 
furnish the best plants, with uniform foliage from 
bottom to top, and about 9 inches high, they 
are admirably adapted for table decoration. 
While the stock from which they are taken will 
produce two medium sized braots, these last 
cuttings will take sixteen days to strike, and 
after they have been potted they should be kept 
as close to the glass as possible to ensure a close 
stocky growth, and in the month of November, 
when they are beginning to form 
their bracts the temperature must 
be increased and kept uniformly rigHljfeM 
moist which greatly adds to the 
perfeot development of the bracts. 

Daring all the period of their 
growth they should be carefully 


and do not oome quite true from seeds. The 
best way is to propagate them by layering. I 
take a long, narrow box, fill it with sandy peat, 
and take two or three strong shoots. Peg them 
firmly into the peat, so that the stems are 
covered with less than 1 inch of soil, and the 
leaves projecting from it. The eyeB will start 
into growth, and in twelve months there will 
be plenty of good plants. Remove them when 
well rooted.—J. D. E. 

7376.—Aetllbe (Spiraea) japonlca not flower¬ 
ing. —Set the plants out in the garden on a pieoe of rich 

f ;round, give them sutfloient space to develop their 
eaves, water freely in hot weather, and the result will 
be good sound orowns, whioh are essential to a good display 
of flowers next season.—J. D. E. 


FRUIT, 


watched for 

Scale, mealy-bug, and red- 
spider, whioh they are very sub¬ 
ject to. The first-mentioned pest 
generally infests the stems and can 
easily be removed. But on the ap¬ 
pearance of the latter the greatest 
care possible is required to mani¬ 
pulate the leaves with a view to 
eradicate them, as the slightest pull 
in the wrong direction will cause 
the plants to bleed. The best 
insecticide to use is soft soap 
and water, very weak, applied with 
a soft brush ; but as prevention is 
better than cure, start young 
plants clean and they will give 
very little trouble afterwards. In 
reference to the old stocks, they 
may be grown into good-sized 
specimens, producing six or seven 
fair-sized bracts, for conservatory 
decoration, whioh will throw, into 
relief those occupants which have 
no affinity of colour to the gor¬ 
geous bracts of the Poinsettia. 

Another system of propagating 
these plants is to cut up the dry 
stems after they have cast their 
leaves, and insert them singly into 
thumb-pots of silver sand, and 
plunging them in bottom-heat. 

They root very readily this way, 
but do not make as fine plants as 
those clone on the foregoing prin¬ 
ciple. R. Me Hardy. 

Southport , Lancashire. 

7397. — Camellia flowers 
dropping: ofl. — The plant 
probably did not receive good 
treatment. Instead of placing them out-of- 
doors when they passed out of bloom, they 
ought to havo been seen to at the roots; most 
likely they required repotting; after that they 
should have been placed in a glass house to 
make their growth. A moderately warm hot¬ 
house is even better than a greenhouse. The 
reason three of the plants failed to flower was 
doubtless owing to their not making satisfactory 
growth last year. When Camellias make good 
healthy growth they are nearly always sure to 
flower. It might have been the want of vigour 
that caused the flower buds to drop off. Sudden 
changes will also cause it, and also over dryness 
at the roots. Good growth and healthy looks 
are relative termB. If the plants made good 
growth, and were quite healthy, they ought to 
have formed flower buds ; and if they were well 
oared for the bads would not have dropped off 
when they were formed. Better see now that 
they are repotted if they need it, and place 
them where they can make good growth under 
glass.—J. D. E. 

7440. — Props grati^gf' Lan^erilas* — 


UPRIGHT CORDON APPLE- 
TREES. 

This is a form of Apple - tree 
that suits amateurs well, from the 
fact of its taking up very little 
space and producing very fine fruit. I am 
well aware of the folly of growing too many 
varieties; but, on the other hand, there are so 
many really good kinds, both early, late, and 
mid-season, kitchen and dessert, that even the 
most experienced are more perplexed which to 
reject than which to grow ; consequently, when 
the limited area that is available in amateurs’ 
gardens is taken into account it will be at once 
seen that spreading trees cannot be accommo¬ 
dated of even the cream of the sorts one wishes 
to grow, and wo have to fall back on restrictive 
modes of training, and amongst these there is 
none that I have found more useful than the 
upright cordon, for one can plant them about a 
yard apart, and they form an excellent divisional 
line in kitchen gardens, or as a background for 
central walk borders, and a number of varieti s 
may thus be grown in even tbe smallest garden. 
Not the least of the merits of this form is the 
ease with which it can be formed, for, taking a 
maiden tree with one erect shoot, all we have 
to do is to plant it in its position and cut it back 
according to its strength, no that every eye will 
form a shoot that will, if stopped, form a fruit- 


Frcits is Oca Rbadkrs’ Gardens : A fruit-bearing branch of Lord Suflleld Apple. 
Eagraved for Gardbnino Illustratbd from a photograph sent by 
Miss F. £. Pope, Combe Down, Bristol. 


is excelled by any other early kind. Its even 
outline marks it not only as one of the hand¬ 
somest of Apples, bub, what is of equal import¬ 
ance, there is no waste in paring it. I find that 
rough, deep-furrowed Apples, like deep-eyed 
Potatoes, soon get into disrepute when smooth¬ 
skinned specimens are procurable. Lord 
Suffield is just the Apple for dwarf bushes ; its 
fruits are large and heavy, and, being delioate- 
ekinned, they are soon damaged if blown off tall 
standards, while from dwarfs, if they drop on 
the soft earth, little damage is done, and, in a 
general way, they will be mostly used before the 
rough gales of autumn set in, for they are often 
fit for use by the middle of July, and during 
August, September, and early in October (pro¬ 
portionately later in cold localities) they are at 
their best. 

Those having small gardens who contem¬ 
plate planting Apples next autumn should 
make a note of this kind. Bush trees of 
it take up but little space, and oome into a 
fruit-bearing state very quickly, and rarely fail 
to carry a full crop of fine fruit. The only 
pruning needed is pinching out the points of the 
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lag spur, only the leading ahoot being allowed 
to extend, ana this must be stopped every year, 
so as to make a perfect column of fruiting spurs ; 
after these are formed summer pinching will be 
the main thing to rely on to keep the tree in its 
compact state. The fruit will, as a rule, need a 
good deal of thinning, for the spars become so 
thickly set with fruit buds, that in favourable 
seasons far more will set than can be brought to 
perfection. __ J. Q. H. 

ALPINE STRAWBERRIES 
To do these well they require liberal treatment 
and quite as frequent removal as is customary 
with the large fruited kinds, and then they are 
profitable to grow. This is a time of large things, 
and those who go in for show would despise the 
alpines. Nevertheless, the latter are very useful, 
especially where fruit is eaten for breakfast. 
They are also valuable after the other Straw¬ 
berries have disappeared for flavouring and other 
purposes in the kitchen. This is a good season to 
make new beds. It is thought by some that 
being am alpine plant it should necessarily be 
planted in some high and dry situation. Tnisis 
a mistake, for though the plants will not perish, 
perhaps, in a dry situation, they do suffer as 
much as other varieties from drought in a dry 
time, and the fruit then becomes very small, 
dry, and flavourless. The finest and best 
flavoured fruits of this 8trawberry I have ever 
sthered were grown on a piece of cool-bottomed 
ampish land, partially shaded by the branches 
of an adjoining fast-growing Oak tree. Here, on 
this bit of damp, cool land, week after week 
daily baskets of juicy, richly-flavoured berries 
were gathered for a long time, the bed remain¬ 
ing in good bearing condition for four years. 
The hot summer of 1887 told upon it, and last 
spring I destroyed the old bed and started a new 
one near. If healthy plants, which is generally 
the case, can be had from the old beds I use 
them, though they oan be easily raised from 
seed, but where seedlings are employed the 
young plants should now be up if they are to 
fruit this season. Plant a foot apart each way, 
and press the plants firmly in the ground, giving 
them a good soaking of water. It is always best I 
to plant when the surfaoe of the bed is dry. It 
is not necessary to mark the land off into beds, 
but to oontinue planting row after row till all 
the land is occupied. Old beds or beds of more 
than one year old should be weeded now and 
heavily mulched with rich manure. In fact, this 
heavy mulching is the secret of success, and this 
treatment of surface-feeding should begin as 
soon as the young plants are fairly fixed in the 
ground, and oontinue till they are destroyed. 


LATE PRUNING OF VINES. 

Many Vines are weakened by bleeding, or 
running out of the sap, caused by the pruning 
being deferred until the sap is in motion, or so 
near to that date, that the outs have not 
time to heal over before the sap commences to 
run out, and when it does so, it is by no means 
easy to stop it. Now, I frequently get owners 
of Vines coming to me to have their Vines 
pruned when the buds are ready to burst, and I 
always proceed as follows—viz., instead of prun 
ing off the ends, I simply rub out all the buds 
back to where they would have been left if 
pruned at the right time, and leave them there 
until the shoots have pushed out into full leaf, 
when the wood oan be cut away without any 
danger of bleeding, for the active growth of the 
foliage takes all the surplus sap away. Of 
course these mistakes generally occur where 
there is no regular gardener kept, and when the 
owners have no practical knowledge of pruning. 
But I would impress on all that are thus 
situated, that it is far better to get their Vines 
pruned directly the leaves drop than defer it 
until the days lengthen, for if this is done, such 
a press of work comes all at once that something 
is sure to suffer ; and, although few fruit-trees 
suffer to the same extent as Vines from late 
pruning, it ought to be the rule to get all prun¬ 
ing done as early as possible; in fact, it is the 
first winter’s job to take in hand, for until that 
is done little progress can be made with other 
routine work, such as the manuring and culti¬ 
vating of the soil about the roots. And, although 
some fruit-trees are fruitful without any pruning, 
the Vine is not one of them. 

Hants . J. G. 


7393.— Pruning dwarf Apple-trees*— 
The less pruning these trees receive the better, 
but the habit of the various varieties is so dif¬ 
ferent that it is not easy to say how they may 
be pruned. Some varieties make three times 
as much growth as others, and when the 
young wood is too thickly plaoed it must be 
thinned out. The shoots that are from 1 foot 
to 18 inohes long should merely have the tops 
out off; those that are a yard long, about a 
third of their length, or even more, ought to be 
removed.—J. D. E. 

7370.— Plants on a Vine border.—Nine 
feet is not very wide for a Vine border, and I 
would not plant more than two rows, or at most 
three rows of plants on it. 1 grew on mine 
last year Shirley Poppies, and they were greatly 
admired. These plants delight in the rich soil. 
The seeds should be sown where the plants are 
to flower, as they are very impatient of removal. 
Carnations and Pinks would do well, and would 
not cover the ground nor exhaust the soil so 
much as the Poppies. I have also grown Stocks, 
Asters, and Zinnias on the borders. All of them 
do well.—J. D. K. 

7375.— Management of Peach-trees. 
—It would not be owing to any fault in the soil 
that the flowers have not set well. The atmos¬ 
phere has been too dose and moist when the 
blossoms opened. At that time no water should 
be sprinkled about, nor should any be evaporated 
from the pipes. A moderately warm atmos¬ 
phere should also be kept up, and a little air be 
admitted at night. Shake the trees daily, and 
there will be a good set.—J. D. E. 

7444 — Peach - trees losing their 
leaves, —It is stated that the trees are well 
watered and aired. If this is so, and the leaves 
are free from the Peach aphis, the fault must 
be in the quality of the soil in whioh the trees 
are growing. It they are not rooting freely into 
it they should be dug up at the end of the season 
and be planted in fresh soil. Probably it may 
not be this, but a damp atmosphere in the house 
when the blossoms are open. The atmosphere 
ought to be as dry as possible at that time, and 
the blossoms may als ■> bs touched with a brush 
to distribute the pollen, or the trees may be 
shaken a little daily.—J. D. E. 

7437.— Growing Melons.— The tempera¬ 
ture indicated in this query would be just right 
for Melons. The bed in which the plants are 
grown need not be very wide or very deep. 
Two feet wide, with a depth of soil of 18 inohes, 
is quite sufficient They like good loam, with 
a fourth part of deoayed manure added to it, to 
grow in. The plants should be trained up to a 
trellis fixed about 10 inohes from the glass. Train 
them up to a single stem, until the top of the 
plant is within 15 inohes or so from the top of 
the trellis, when they should be stopped. 
Laterals will be thrown out freely, and on eaoh 
of them will be plenty of fruit blossoms. These 
must be fertilised with the pollen-bearing 
flowers, and the bearing shoots must also have 
their points pinched out two leaves beyond the 
fruits, thinning out in good time all superfluous 
growths.—J. D. E. 

7438 —Setting fruit-tree blossoms.— 
The best way to set the blossoms of orchard- 
house trees is to keep the atmosphere of the house 
as dry as possible. When the trees are in blossom 
ive the bole of the trees a few smart taps every 
ay about 10 a.m. with a stout stick. This will 
distribute the pollen, and with the dry atmos¬ 
phere will ensure a good set. I had some trees 
in flower this year during bad weather in 
February, and I had the blossoms gently touched 
daily with a rabbit’s tail. This plan was 
effectual, as I had a most excellent set of fruit. 
—J. D. E. 


7448.— Vaporising Tobacco.— Tobacco 
paper will do as well as Tobaooo for famigating 
purposes, and I boil the paper to obtain Tobaooo 
liquor for dipping plants; but the vaporising 
process is quite new to ms. How is it done ? if 
the steam is got up in the house there must be 
a good fire, and it must take a long time to fill 
a large house. The usual method is to burn the 
Tobacco paper or Tobacco in a fumigating 
machine; but taking oare that it does not flare 
up, this fills the house with smoke. Will 
“A. G. C.” kindly say how the vaporising 
process is done, and also the size of the house ? 
-J. D. E. 
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CANADIAN WONDER FRENCH BEAN. 
This is one of the best of the dwarf French , 
Beans, of strong growth, and producing fine 
large pods, whioh, if gathered before they get 
hard in the seeds, form one of the finest of 
summer vegetables; but the gathering of the 
pods at the right time is by many neglected, 
and as soon as the seeds begin to get fully 
grown and the pods becoming every day lees fit 
for food, the strain on the plant i« very greet, 
and a good succession of them is prevented from 
forming and the growth of the plant is ohecked. ! 
I would advise that these Beans be sown thinly 
in deeply-cultivated and well-enriched soil. 
The rows should be 2 feet apart, and the plants 
at least 6 inches apart; it is worse than wane 
of seed to sow them thicker, as every plant, if it 
gets room to develop, will produce hundreds of 
pods in a season, but if only a few are allowed 
to go to seed the supply is ohecked, as a plant 
oannot go on producing sucoessional crops and 
ripening seed as well. This is the best time to 
sow the first main orop, and about three sowings 
afterwards at intervals of a month will give a 
snpply throughout the season. If cold nights 
prevail early in May it will be advisable to pat 
some evergreen branches close to the rows so as 
to shelter from any slight frost, and especially 
to break the force of the oold winds. After tbs 
plants get about 6 inohes high it is a good 

{ iraotloe to draw a little soil up to the stems, as 
t prevents their getting broken off or twisted by 
rough winds, and should dry weather prevail 
for smy length of time a good soaking of water 
will prove of great benefit, for if the plants get 
dry at the root red-spider will soon make its 
appearance and they will then make little mors 
progress. J* Groom, Qotpwrt, 


7101—Culture of Brooooli, Cauli¬ 
flower, &C, —In answer to “A. H. B.'s ’’ 
query, how to have these and the Ac. all the 
year round is an easy task. In the oase of 
Brooooli, 41 A. H. B.” should sow in April, Miy, 
and June, Waloheren and Veiboh’s Seif-Protect¬ 
ing, whioh should be ready to out in September, 
October, and November. Then again, to have 
these to out in January and February sow 
Osborne’s Winter White and Penzance; to cut in 
March and April sow Knight’s Protecting and 
Leamington; to oat in May sow Gilbert's 
Viotoria, Late White, and Chappell’s Largs 
Cream. By so doing 44 A. H. B.” may have 
Brooooli for nine months oat of the year. Then 
to torn to Cauliflowers. I take it for granted 
that 44 A. H. B ” is aware that these want 
wintering in a frame. The sowings ihonld 
be made in February, on a slight hotbed 
or in a moderate warmth, and pricked out into 
boxes when large enough to handle, and so keep 
on growing until settled weather prevails. 
Sowings may be made in the open air in April 
and May. The best varieties are Walchereo 
and Veitoh’s Autumn Giant. I am not awan 
what 44 A. H. B.” means by the Ac. ; but I sup¬ 
pose Cabbages, Savoys, B. Sprouts, and Kale, 
so will give him a slight outline of them, 
and should he require any more information 
I shall be only too happy to snpply it 
To oontinue my short artiole, Cabbages 
should be sown in March, April, Jnly, end 
August; these would give autumn and spring 
supplies. The best varieties are E afield Market 
and for small gardens Tom Thumb or Little 
Queen. Savoys may be sown as for Cabbages, the 
best varieties being Drumhead and Little Pixie. 
Brussels Sprouts should be sown early in March 
and April, and transplanted out, as should he 
the Cabbages and Savoys, in rows 3 feet aptft 
and 2 feet from plant to plant. The best thing 
I oan reoommend in Kales is Borecole, whim 
comes in as a stop-gap between winter sad 
spring. Thie should be sown the middle of 
March and end of May, and transplanted out as 
recommended for Broccoli. The Cottagers' 
Dwarf Green Curled and Variegated are useful 
varieties, the last-mentioned looking very hand¬ 
some if planted at the baok of the shrubbery. 
I may caution 44 A. H. B.” to protect his seeds 
from birds, as they are very partial to all of 
the Brassies tribe.— Sidney L. Browne, SllougK 
Beccles. 

7371.—A Mushroom failure.—I b» ra 
tried making Mushroom beds from pset-litter 
manure, but oannot boast of any sucoess; and 
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aa I can obtain plenty of the ordinary sort, I did 
not trouble much about it. A neighbour has 
been very successful with it, and his plan is to 
mix with the manure a third part of loam. The 
heat from peat-litter manure is very violent, but 
it does not last long ; therefore, mixing the 
material with the loam checks the violence of 
the heat ; consequently, it lasts longer, and is 
better adapted as a medium for the spawn to 
run into.— J. D. E. 

STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Early Nantes Horn Carrot. 

This is a most valuable Carrot, and in small 
gardens especially it might well be the only kind 
grown. Sown in frames it is only a few days 
behind the Early Horn, and soon surpasses it, 



Early Nantes Horn Carrot, with a cut section of the root. 

both in size and quality, thus excelling all other 
kinds of half-long Carrots in earliness without 
being inferior to them in productiveness. A 
bed, if the seedlings are not too freely thinned 
out, may be pulled from for a long time, as a 
temporary check does not prevent the little ones 
from eventually attaining a useful size. Its 
roots, which are very clean-skinned and even 
in shape, are easily pulled, and keep surprisingly 
well, and its deep colour and freedom from heart 
or core cause it to be preferred to all the other 
kinds for table use. The Nantes Horn is the 
best for warm borders, whether for market or 
private ubc ; it is also suitable for the main crop, 
as a great quantity can bo grown on a compara¬ 
tively small piece of ground, and these are 
always, when properly cultivated, good in colour 
and flavour. For late sowings in May, June, or 
July (the last for covering with frames) this sort 
is moat valuable, a supply of tender roots being 
thus easily secured all the year round. For 
showing early in the season it is an invaluable 
kind. Carrots of all kinds require a good, rather 
light, warm, deeply-worked soil, and it should 
have been previously well manured. Sowing 
must be done in dry weather. Drills ought to 
be preferred to broadcast sowing. On account 
of its numerous bristles Carrot seed is some¬ 
what difficult to sow with regularity, therefore 
it is mixed with sand or dry soil. The difficulty 
is obviated now by buying cleaned seed from 
seedsmen. Laying the seed in wet sand or wet 
loam a few days before sowing in order to stimu¬ 
late germination was once much practised, but 
this method is now seldom employed. It may, 
however, do under some circumstances; for 
instance, in foroing and sowing in the open 
ground where drought is feared. M. 


7382 and 7398 —Growing’ Cucumbers 
and making up a hotbed —The heat does 
go out of a hocoed. very soon, but it can be kept 
up by adding linings to it. Manure ought not 
to be used by itself. The heat lasts longer if 
leaves from Oak, Beech, or other trees are added 
to it. I have also made most excellent hotbeds, 
and long lasting, by spudding out the tufts of 
tussocky, coarse Grass from marsh land, and 
using a cartload of it to a cartload of fresh 
stable-manure. The usnal practice with hotbeds 
is to build the bed on the ground, and when the 
heat has declined to keep it up by adding linings 
to the outside of it a foot or more thick, but the 
heat scarcely penetrates the solid mass of 
decayed manure. It is better to build the bed 
on a foundation about 18 inches deep of loose 
faggots, or, failing these, rough brickbats, or 
any material that would'bfc loose to allow, the 
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heat from the linings to penetrate into the mass. 
Sticks may be thrust into the old bed and again 
withdrawn, so as to leave good-sized holes before 
the linings are put up—the heat will go into the 
holes to a certain extent.—J. D. E. 

7282.— Sparrows in a kitchen garden. 
—“Y.Z.” can easily keep sparrows and such 
small deer from his Peas, Onions, &c., in their 
early stages by stretohing black cotton fastened 
to short sticks about 4 inches above the soil over 
the rows or beds, but the benefit from this will 
cease as soon as the Peas are staked. My 
practice then, for some years past, has been to 
examine the rows every morning, and as soon as 
I find the foliage injured I sow a small quantity 
of poisoned Wheat thinly between the rows, and 
unless this gets damp I mostly piok up four or 
five dead birds within a few hours ; perhaps in 
a week or ten days the depredations may be 
again begun, when of course a little more Wheat 
is pub down. Now whether the birds take 
warning by the death of their relatives, or it is 
only now and then one of their number that 
possesses a taste for Pea salad, I cannot say, 
for although there are still scores about the 
place they keep clear of my Pea-rows. If 
“ Y. Z.” prefers he can of course net his crops, 
for which far greater facilities are offered now 
than when I began gardening. The first time 
I got poisoned Wheat the chemisb bargained 
that if I got summoned to petty sessions I should 
not divulge his name, so that should “ Y. Z.” 
adopt my system it will be better not to take 
the superintendent of police into his confidence. 
—Suffolk Amateur. 

7434.—Lettuce running to seed.—You do not 
state when you set the Lettuoe which ran, or in what 
position. If the soil was too rioh and in a eunny position 
the plants will often run. Exoessive drought will have the 
same tfTeot, although this could not have been the case 
last year. Try again, and this summer sow the eeed in a 
shady position.— Pkrct Fox AMjIN. 

- If you oarefully put the blade of a thin penknife 

right through the stalk of your Cos Lettuces when they 
begin to get a heart, you will And it a complete remedy for 
running to seed.— East Hoathi.ky. 


DOUBLE AND SINGLE PETUNIAS. 
There is still time to sow seeds of these 
excellent plants, so useful either for culture 
under glass in pots or in beds and borders in 
the open air, if a genial heat can be afforded 
them to encourage a quick growth. Double 
Petunias, of which our illustration shows a 


any tendency to over-robustness, and yet affords 
the necessary support during dry weather. 
Besides forming magnificent beds, single 
Petunias make fine masses in borders, but when 
used in that way they require support. The 
neatest and best way of effecting this is by 
using coarse-meshed rabbit wire, cut into 
yard lengths, which, run round and tied 
to a stake at the ends, forms a capital 
frame, through which they thread their shoots 
and completely hide the wire with their gay 
blossoms and foliage. There are many other 
plants of a similar character for which a trellis 
made in this way answers well, and as they last 
for years nothing for the purpose can be cheaper 
or handier. As Petunia Beeds are very small 
they should only be very slightly covered at the 
time of sowing, otherwise the young plants are 
unable to push through the soil. Pans for such 
seeds should be filled nearly full with rough 
leaf-mould, and on the top of that should be 
1-inch or so of finely-sifted soil, made perfectly 
level and smooth. That dene, the next thing is 
to give a gentle watering, and then they should 
not be disturbed for a few hours, when all will 
be ready for sowing. This should be done 
thinly and a little silver sand sprinkled over the 
seeds, when, if placed in a moist heat, they will 
soon germinate, especially if the pan be covered 
with a sheet of glass or kept dark with a piece 
of paper for two or three days, as by that means 
evaporation is intercepted and a uniform warmth 
maintained. S. 


7308. — An allotment question. — 
“ Query ” had better let matters remain as they 
are. There is nothing in the Allotment Act 
which will help him. The adjoining landowner 
has no right to allow his trees to hang over 
another man’s land, and if the aggrieved owner 
cares to press the matter the overhanging boughs 
must be removed. This, however, rarely occurs, 
for the simple reason that landowners act on 
the give-and-take principle. If each landowner 
were compelled to keep his trees from shading 
another man’s land the country would either 
look very unsightly through the trees bein r 
cropped on one side, or very bare from the 
absenoe of hedgerow timber. The removal of 
the trees in question may spoil a pretty view, 
and may rob their owner’s field of much shelter. 
14 Query ” would do better to approach his own 



A good form of Double Hybrid Petunia. 


good form, may be propagated by meanB of 
cuttings, but seedlings are preferable, as they 
grow stronger and give but little trouble ; but 
when any of very superior merit show themselves 
it is always worth while keeping a stook of such 
for cuttings, which put in now soon strike root 
on a manure bed under a bell-glass kept close 
for a time. The single forms make grand beds 
if planted where they can have plenty of room 
to spread, but, as they are naturally strong 
growers a poor soil is best for them, if deep, so 
that the roots can get well down ; that checks 


landlord and ask for a slight reduction of rent. 
I have a very large number of allotments under 
my charge, and I make a difference of five or 
ten shillings per acre between the rents of those 
which lie in the open field and others which are 
near the hedgerows, if the latter contains 
ornamental timber.— Falconbridok. 

7381.-Gardenia leaves turning yellow.—It 1» 
difficult to say why these turn yellow. It may be from the 
soil in which they are growing becoming exhausted. The 
atmosphere of the house may be too dry. Heavy syring¬ 
ing twice a-day is too ranch. I never syringe mine, and 
they are now laden with flowers and buds.—J. D. E. 
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ORCHIDS. 

ONCIDIUM SARCODES. 

I have had various forms of this plant sent 
to me by readers of Gardening daring the 
past fortnight, and sundry and numerous have 
the questions been which have been put to me 
concerning its requirements, the branch of 
flowers received from “Canary” being very 
fine—indeed I think, without exception, the 
finest variety of this species which I have 
hitherto seen. I do not know if there is any¬ 
thing very special to point out as to the manage¬ 
ment of this plant, but 1 think these remarks will 
be the bt st way to serve all enquirers. This plant 
then, which is also known hy the name of 0. 
Rlgbyanum, having been so named by Paxton 
inignoranoe that it had already been christened, 
is a native of Brazil, and I know that from this 
fact only, in the Orchid days gone by we used 
to keep it hot, and it very seldom flowered, 
and for a very long time it remained scarce and 
dear. Some few years ago, however, when O. 
varicosum was a newer plant and less known 
than it is at present, I received a consignment 
of it from San Paulo in Brazil, together with 
some other Orchids said to have been collected 
in the cool regions, and amongst them were 
some Oncidiums, which 1 at first thought were 
O. pubes, and so alike are these two when not in 
bloom that I do not think it would be possible 
to separate them—at least, 1 know 1 could not 
with any degree of oertainty. The collector of 
my plants had, however, sent with them also 
driea flowers, which at once set at rest any 
question or dispute respecting its identity, and 
so the plants in question having come with 
varicosum were put into quite a cool house, and 
they grew splendidly and produoed flowers on 
the first growth. Here, then, was solved the 
mystery of 0. saroodes being a shy flowerer. 
Since that time large quantities have been 
imported and the plant has become oheap, so 
that everyone may invest in the purohase of one 
or more plants. I wish to be perfectly under¬ 
stood in my recommendation as to the best 
system to grow this plant, and my experience 
favours the warmest end of the 

Odontoglossum house, or a house in whioh 
the temperature is slightly higher than that the 
majority of the Odontoglossums revel in, but 
certainly below the heat accorded the Cattleyas. 
I prefer myself a hanging Teak basket; but 
this is a point whioh should be taken into 
consideration by the amateur, especially by 
those with but little time to devote to their 
pets, for you see the more hanging plants you 
have the more attention is required to keep them 
well and properly supplied with moisture, and 
the time whioh may be neoessary to keep a 
given number of plants in pots duly supplied 
with nourishment must be largely extended 
when one has to take down the same number 
of baskets, dip them, and allow them to drain 
before they are replaced; and if these baskets are 
increased in number beyond the time which oan 
be devoted to them, the first trouble in con¬ 
nection with the cultivation of these plants 
commences. At first one scurries through the 
dipping, then the plants have to be hung up 
without draining; this may not so much signify 
if tiie baskets all hang over the paths, but if they 
hang over other plants it may oause many 
of the lower plants to get into bad health. Then, 
in case of being short of time, the picking and 
cleaning which every basket should receive 
becomes neglected, and ultimately some miss 
their turn in being taken down, and bad results 
follow. So take my advioe, and if your time is 
limited grow as many of your plants in pots as 
possible, whilst, if you can command the time 
for their requirements, grow as many as possible 
in baskets. This Onoidium enjoys thorough 
drainage and a little soil, whioh may be rough 
peat-fibre, and, should you be able to obtain it, a 
fair admixture of 

Sphagnum Moss. But many of my correspon¬ 
dents complain of the scarcity of this Moss. If 
this is the case with any of my readers who have 
this plant, do as they do in Spain when they 
want Sphagnum Moss and cannot get it— 
go without it. The plants will grow well in 
peat-fibre only, but for cboioe I should use the 
two combined. Dj not overload the plant with 
soil; I am oonvinoed more and more every day 
that this is an error whioh creeps into the 
practice of growers of all Muds pfr Orchids. 


The above system will suit the plant, either for 
pot or basket. It enjoys an abundant supply 
of water during the growing season, but after 
growth is finished very little will suffice; 
indeed, it may be kept quite dry at times, but 
not for any length of time, and it may be kept 
quite cool during the resting-time. When the 
flower-spikes begin to show, if it is in a pot, 
put a piece of copper-wire round under the rim 
and make a handle and hang it up, for 
the flowers on a hanging spike produce an 
infinitely better effect than when tied erect, as 
it is necessary to do, with your plant standing 
on the stage. Oncidium Barcodes is a dwarf 

S lant, seldom exceeding a foot in height; the 
albs are about 3 inches or 4 inches in length, 
nearly round, and intense deep-green, and they 
bear on the top a pair of leathery leaves, which 
also are verv deep-green in colour, oblong, and 
about 6 inches long, the spike springs from the 
side of the bulb near the base, ana reaches 3 ft. in 
length. It is much branched and many-flowered, 
the flowers lasting fully a month in full 
beauty. The flowers are 1£ inches or more 
across, well expanded, and in good varieties 
rich golden-yellow, the sepals and petals being 
variously streaked and spotted with bright 
chestnut-brown. In some forma this deep oolour 
occupies the whole central part, leaving only a 
margin of yellow ; the lip is large and full, 
front lobe rioh, clear, golden-yellow, with a few 
spots of this deep-brown round the base of the 
crest. When the plant is well established and in 
vigorous health it frequently produces two spikes 
from one bulb, each spike bearing from twenty to 
fifty flowers ; so you may conceive what a gor¬ 
geous and brilliant display it makes. The 
plant is flowering now, and any one of my 
readers who do not already know this gem I 
would advise to go and see it, when, I am sure, 
after having done so, there will be no rest until 
he or she becomes the happy possessor of a 
specimen. Matt. Bramble. 


HOUSH A WINDOW GARDENING. 

NEW ZEALAND FILMY FERNS. 

Hymenophyllums for a Wardian case. 

I have lately had many enquiries from ladies 
anxious to start Wardian cases in their windows, 
so I will now talk a little upon these real gems 
of the plant world, the Filmy Ferns. I am 
passionately fond of this tribe, and they are 
just the right plants to use for this purpose, 
of whioh no better proof oan be given than 
the oolleotion of them gathered together and 
grown by the late Dr. Cooper Foster in his 
windows in London, and whose collection in its 
entirety forms such a marvellous feature at the 

S resent moment in the Botanical Gardens at 
lew. I had many long ohats with Dr. Foster 
upon Filmy Ferns, ana regret very much his 
being called away to join the majority at so 
early an age; but his collection still remains to 
prove the fact of how well these plants thrive in 
a London window; indeed, the very finest mass 
of the Killamey Fern I ever saw was in a large 
Wardian case in a house at Blackrock, near 
Dublin. I will here remark upon what I have 
before stated, that the sides of a Wardian case 
should be as nearly as possible composed of a 
single square of glass, as divisions mar the effect; 
but if a division is essential let it be but a single 
one, and that as fine as possible. The ends of 
the case should both open, as this enables the 
possessor to pick over and dean the plants, 
which they will certainly require from time to 
time; the planting can be better done; and I 
like to have a small cavity left open at each 
end of the roof, as this is a safeguard against 
the too frequent complaint—that the plants 
cannot be seen through the condensed moisture 
of the inside of the glass, and observe that 
daring the daytime should the atmosphere of 
the room become hot and dry, the door, or any 
open ventilators, should be dosed, but at all 
times during the night the ventilators should be 
shut. In growing a oolleotion of Filmy Ferns 
in a Wardian case by themselves, of whioh I 
certainly approve, select a shady window, as 
these plants do not like sunshine, and in such a 
position an equable temperature is more easily 
obtained, and to this must be attributed the 
success in the cultivation of this class of plants. 
Filmy Ferns do not like muoh watering over¬ 
head ; especially is this the case with those 


kinds whose fronds have a thick coating of hain j 
but they enjoy the moisture whioh arises and 
settles upon them by condensation. It may be 
said: Are these plants to be easily obtained, and 
are they oheap ? In answer to the first question 
I may say that most of the principal London 
nurserymen can supply them, but certainly the 

S eat emporium for them is in the nurseries of 
essrs. Backhouse at York, where numerous and 
grand examples can be seen of nearly all thekinds 
whioh are in cultivation, and their cost depends 
upon the stock in hand at the time. . There is 
muoh trouble and expense in importing Filmy 
Ferns in a living state, and this tends to keep 
the price somewhat high; whilst another reason 
why they do not beoome less costly is the little 
demand and the studied neglect of these the 
most lovely of all the vegetable forms, and thus 
a large spaoe is occupied in maintaining a col¬ 
lection without any returns from the publio for 
this maintenance. The soil in whioh the majority 
of the kinds thrive best is a. mixture of 
light loam and sandy peat, to whioh should he 
added nodules of sandstone, whilst the kindi 
with creeping rhizomes sucoeed beet upon larger 
pieoea of sandstone. The rhizomes, however, do 
not like to be buried; but there need be no 
difficulty in fixing them upon these stones, if a 
slight layer of the above named soil is spread 
over them. The following kinds of Hymeno- 
phyllum, being all natives of the New Zealand 
islands, can all be successfully grown in a 
Wardian case, if, as before remarked, they are 
kept shaded from actual sunshine, so as to avoid 
too high a temperature. 

H. dilatatum. —This is one of the moit 
majestic kinds ; it has a creeping rhizome, and 
I have fronds of it 18 inches high and 6 inohee 
across; they are three times divided, with 
broad, drooping segments, the involucres large 
and conspicuous. The fronds are erect, or arch¬ 
ing, and pale-green. It is not peculiar to this 
country. 

H. crispatum, a pretty plant, which I have 
frequently reoeived on the stems of Tree-Fsrm, 
but it is found in other countries besides New 
Zealand. The fronds are from 3 inobes to 
6 inches long, three times divided, dense, orisp, 
and deep-green. 

H. flexuoscm. —This is a somewhat similar 
plant to the last named; it is, however, muoh 
larger. In fronds before me they are 10 inches 
high and nearly 5 inches across, very dense, and 
crisp, and deep-green. It is a plant that enjoys 
a very moist atmosphere. 

H. demissum, a superb, erect form, some¬ 
what resembling the Killarney Fern. In the 
examples by my side the fronds are a foot long 
and 6 inches across; they are three times divided, 
dense, and deep-green. 

H. A5RUQINOSUM.—This is a pretty pendent 

S lant, with fronds three times divided, and 
ense, ovate in outline, attaining a length of 
from 6 inches to 0 inches, deep-green, covered 
with white or reddish-brown stellate hairs. It 
is not peculiar to New Zealand 
H. bivalve. —I have heard very different 
reports of this kind—whioh does not appear to 
be found anywhere else—some saying it ii 
abundant, and others that it is rare. The 
example before me was said to be from the 
Rhematucka range of mountains, or some inch 
name ; the frond is 8 inches high, and 3 inohee 
broad, three times divided, deeply toothed, and 
deep-green. A very handsome form. 

H. rarum, a pretty, small plant, with smooth 
pendent fronds, from an inoh to 6 inches long, 
and although bearing the name of rarum, 
this does not bear any reference tow 
scarcity, for it is said to be abundant in New 
Zealand, and it is also said to be found in Ta>- 
mania and Chili. In my examples, whioh were 
sent me from New Zealand ten years ago, the 
fronds are of a delioate, shining pale-green. They 
are pinnate at the base, and pinnatifid in the 
upper part. It is a very handsome form, but I 
think it is scaroe in cultivation. 

H. flabkllatum.— This plant is a native of 
various parts, and the form whioh I have seen 
from New Zealand is the smallest. It is densely 
matted, a few inches only high, pinnate on the 
lower part, where the segments are flabellste; 
in the upper part the frond is pinnatifid, th« 
divisons clothed with small orbicular oups. The 
colour is shining pale-green. 

H. scabrum, one of the largest and mo« 
beautiful species found in these islands, to which 
it is peculiar. In the example before me the 
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frond la 20 inohea high and 6 inohea in breadth, 
the atem denaely covered with ohaffy haira. The 
frond ia three or four times divided, the pinnae 
broad, denaely fertile, and dark bright-green in 
colour. 

H. Lyalli. —In the specimens before me of 
this plant it appears to be a small creeping 
speoiea, with somewhat digitate fronds, some ot 
them an inch high, but others but half that size 
are mature and fertile, the involucre being large 
and quite sunk in the frond. The colour i« pile- 
green. I am told it is confined to the middle 

H. multifidum. — A handsome form, with 
fronds some 10 inches high, three or four times 
divided, ovate-lanceolate in outline, and of a 
pale-green hue. It ooours in various other parts 
of the world. 

H. polyanthus. —This ia a very handsome, 
and at the same time a very variable plane, 
being found in almost all parts of the world 
saving Europe. It is of slender habit, the 
fronds vary from 3 inches to 6 inohea or more in 
height, three times divided, segments being 
small and of a deep-green hue. 

H. pulchbrrimum ia a pretty kind with 
fronds a foot or more high, linear-oblong in out¬ 
line, and three times divided ; the segments are 
obtuse, and the colour ia bright-green. 

H. javanicum. —As its name implies, this 
species is not peculiar to New Zealand; the 
main rachis is broadly margined with a very 
crisp or undulated wing. In my example the 
fronds are 8 inches long, and between 3 inches 
and 4 inches across. They are somewhat trian¬ 
gular in outline, three times divided ; the seg¬ 
ments are crisp, and terminated with a single 
Involucre; oolour, bright-green. Beside the 
above kinds our two British speoiea—H. tun- 
bridgenais and H. Wilson!—occur in New Z in¬ 
land, as well as the following kinds, which I have 
not seen, and of which a frond from anyone that 
would send it me, care of the Editor, would be 
much appreciated—viz , H. minimum, H.Cheei- 
mani, H. subtillisimum, and H. Malingi. 

J. Jarvis. 


BULBS FOR OORRBSPONDHNT8. 

Question *.—-Queries and i 
Qsaawmim/ree ofcharge if oom 

here laid dawn for their guidance. AU _ 

for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardenivq, 87, Southampton - street, Civent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
usfflu. The name and address of the tender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, eaeh should 
be on a separate pieoe of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as GAADBRure has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which with the eaoeption of such as cannot 
sseU be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the corr es pondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, sods, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their eaperienee is joined. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardenum should mention the 
number in w h i ch they appeared. 


7484. —Culture of Hoya carnosa.— Will someone 
kindly Inform me how to grow Hoya oarnoea ?-H. A. N. 

7485. — Heracleom giganteum. — Will someone 
kindly inform me how to grow Heraoieum giganteum ?— 
H. A. N. 

7480 —Urine as manure.— Ie urine an v good to mix 
with manure water? If eo, what proportion nhould it hare, 
and what plante ia it best adapted for ?-A Novios. 

7187.— Seedling Cinerarias. —Is it a good plan to 
put seedling Cinerarias In pots out-of-doors in ths summer, 
and if so, should they be set io the sun or shade ?—G. T. 

7438.— Fern for a sitting-room. —I should be 
glad to know of a suitable /era for arrowing in a 
sitting-room window, or a oold greenhouse ? — Driffield. 

7139.—Mint In a shady spot.—Will someone kindly 
Inform me if Mint will grow in a plot of ground which only 
geti the sun till about 10.80 or 11 a.m. ?— East Window. 

7193 — Making a Wardian case.— will someone 
kindly giva me Instructions how to mtks a Wardian case 
in whioh I wish to grow Ferns and Orchids ?— East Win¬ 
dow. 

7491.—Plante for a north walL—I should be rauoh 
obliged for information ae to the beet ornamental plant* 
(other than Ivy) for covering a dwarf wall with a north 
aspect ?-D. 


7218.— Notice to quit.— I am of opinion that the 
notioe given by " Qatnoe ” to his tenant is ueeleie. Ths 
holding is to all iutente and purposes a market garden, 
and therefore oomee under the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
whioh provides In oaeee where there ia no written agree¬ 
ment between the parties that a year’s notioe shall be 
neoessary to determine the tenancy. " Qulnoe ” does nos 
my whether there ia an agreement in existence. If so, its 
provisions would apply.— Faloonbudge. 

7459.— Fainting flower-pots,—'You will not do 
wrong in painting the outside ot the pot In which your 
Palm ia growing. All the dlfferenoe between pots th «t are 

R elated and those that are not is that the plants growing 
i th» former will not require so muoh water.—P rac¬ 
tical. 

7348. — Ante in a greenhouse. — These insects 
hate petroleum. Last year 1 was trying Melons in 
large pots in a vinery, and one day 1 saw ths ante 
travelling about. I injected petroleum in the side 
holes of the large pots, and then made holes from the 
surface near the clay a good way down and poured in 
crystal oil used for my lamps. I do not know where toe 
ants went to, but I have not seen them einoe that day.— 
B. P. A., Cotswoldhills. 

7461.—Varniahlnfir a summer-house.— 

What varnish did you use? I think tnat is 
where the fanlt lies. Well wash the summer 
house all over with soft soap and water, in which 
a liberal allowance of soda has been dissolved 
This will free the surface from all grease, which 
would give it the appearanoe you mention. 
Then with a clean brush give it a good coat of 
brown, hard varnish—cost, Is. per pint. 1)> not 
go over the same space more than neoe«sary, 
as this makes the snrfaoe frothy.— Percy Fox 
Allin. 


"Gardening Uloetrated” Monthly Parts.- 

Price 6 d.; post free, Idi 

"The Garden" Monthly Parte.— This 'oumal 
Is published in neatly bound monthly Parts. In thu 
form the coloured plates are best preserved, and it is m*st 
suitable for reference previous to the iesue of the half- 
yearly volume. Price U Id.; post free. Is. 9d. 

"Farm and Home" Monthly Parts.—Phis 
journal is published in neatly bound monthly Parts, in 
which form it is most suitable for referenoe preoiout to ths 
issue of the yearly column. Price 6tf.; post free. Id. 

" Hardy Flowers."— Hiving descriptions of upwards 
of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, with 
directions for their arrangement, culture. Sc, Fourth 
end Popular Edition, is.; post free. Is. Id. 

"The Gardea Annual and Directory" for 1899 
contains a Complete List of Gentlemen's Seats, their 
Names and Gardeners ; List of the Nursery Trade, with 
a new List of the American Trade. Pries Is.; post free 
Is. Id. London; 17, Boethamgtec stre et. Strand, W. a 
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7492 — Management of LUinm auratom— will 
anyone kindly tell me how to manage LUinm auratom 
bulbs so ae to have them in euooeeaion through the autumn 
and winter ?— Swbet Pba. 

7493. —Getting rid of toads.— I have an intense 
horror of toads, and as my greenhouse aod conservatory 
are both infested with them, shall be glad if anyone will 
tell me how to get rid or them ?— Mbta. 

7494. — Seedling Chinese Primulas.— What is the 
best way to save the seed* of Chinese Primulas, and what 
is the best way to get them to germinate ? What kind of 
soil and treatment should they have ?—A Novice. 

7495. — Darkening the fronds of Ferns.— Will 
some Fern grower kindly Inform me how to darken the 
oolour of the fronds of my Ferns ? Will eoot or soot-water 
darken them, or will it injure the plants ?— Sblym. 

7490.— Planting Anemone roots.— Will someone 
kindly tell me what is the best time for planting Anemone 
roote, and what soil is best for them, and if they were 
planted now would they flower this autumn ?— Swsbt Pba. 

7497.—Boses for a greenhouse.— Will aomeone 
kindly advise me ae to the beet free-growing, dark-red 
climbing Roses I could grow under the roof of a green¬ 
house ? If possible, I should like a sort that would bloom 
from November to March.— Ashwbll, Herts. 

7493 — Cactus plants from America.— I have 
reoeived from Amerioa some Oaotus plants. Most of them 
h*ve good roots. In what sort of soil should they be 
potted, and in what temperature kept until summer, 
when, I presume, a oool conservatory will suit them ?— 
W. B. M. 

7499—Potting and treatment of Cyclamens. 
—I have a lot of uyolamen In 60 atssd pots. Would some¬ 
one tell me when they should be potted, and what kind ot 
toll and treatment they should reoelve ? I have also some 
up from seed sown in 82 sized pots. What am I to do with 
them ? —Lover of Cyclamens. 

7500 — Bosee In a oold house.— I shall be muoh 
obliged if any reader of Gardening will kindly tell me if a 
Martohal Nial Rose will do planted out in a oold greenhouse 
from whiob the frost is sometimes not quite exoluded T A 
Glolre de Dijon whioh is grown there flourishes well. Also, 
would Nlphetos and W. A. Richardson Roses do in pots in 
the same noose ?— April. 

7601.— Musk In a greenhouse.—I should like to 
have some plants of Musk to soent my greenhouse (kept 
at 60 degs. to 60 degs.) next winter. Can this ba easily 
managed, and if so, ought I to sow seed now, or will the 
plants 1 now have retain their foliage and fragrance at the 
time just named?—H. M. 

7502.—Plants for a warm house.— Will "Mr. 
Balnea,” or someone else, kindly euggeet a few rood plants 
I might grow In a small lean-to glass-house, facing east, in 
whioh I can maintain a winter temperature of Detween 
00 degs. and 70 degs. of moiet heat? Looality, New- 
cross. Planks not to be above 3 ft. high.— Stovb. 

7603.— How to propagate Rhododendrons.— 
Will someone kindly give me a few bints as to how Rho¬ 
dodendrons should be propagated? I have a few very 
ohoioe kinds, and want to inoreaee them. Should they be 
layered or grafted on oommoner kinds 7 If so, at what 
season of the year most ths work be performed.—V ioilate 


7504. — Freeela bulbs not growing.—Will someone 
kindly tell me how it is my Freesta bulba will not grow I 
potted them last September, and they have not made a 
move yet. For the last month I have had them In heat, 
but with no better result. Ought they to be watered ? I 
expected to have had them in flower long before this ?— 
Hopklbss. 

7505. — Unsatisfactory Palms.— My Palms are not 
quite satisfactory. The Latanlae have a yellowish tint 
instead of the dark-green 1 should like to see, and the 
Phoenix has its edges gone dead. Is it through being 
brushed against by anyone passing ? Otherwise they seem 
healthy, and both are throwing up fresh growth. They 
have not been shaded since October, and are k»pt In a 
greenhouse temperature of, say, 45 degs.—F. W. W. 

7606.—Imported bulbs of Llllum auratum.—I 
have jasb sent for some bulbs of Lilium auratom, as adver 
Used in this paper—six for 2a. 6d , just imported. I am 
told, however, tnat though these may flower all right this 
year, that they will not do so well next, and that they will 
deteriorate like Hyaointhe do and die out I am also told 
that if I am to gel bulba worth having 1 must give li. 6d. 
eaoh for them, and that then they are aoolimatised, and 
will improve year by year. Is this so ?— Wm. Kinoslbt. 

7507.— Chrysanthemums and earwigs.— Could 
any reader of Gardening kindly tell me of a paint that 
would keep web and etioky for painting wooden 
stumps that are to bear battens for standing Chrysanthe¬ 
mums on in the open air? My object is to keep earwigs 
from eating them. Destroying them other wise being out of 
the question. I went In search of them every morning 
and night last summer for nine weeks, oatohing from 100 
to 300 eveiy time. Of oourse, the fumes of the paint must 
not hurt the plants.— A Five Yxabb Reader. 

7508 —Plants for a greenhouse.— I have a con¬ 
servatory, 15 fees long by 7 feet 0 inohee wide, and 10 feet 
high, and will heat it in winter to about 00 degs. Faoes 
east, and is erected on columns. What oould I have in 
the shape of roof-oreepere that would grow fairly 
quickly, and whioh woula have to be planted in large pote 
or boxes ? Also, what other plants of a deoorative appear¬ 
anoe oould 1 keep in it ? I have also a greenhouse that I 
keep from 65 degs. to 00 degE in winter. • A detailed list 
and some advioe would muoh oblige- L. W. P. 

7509 —Unhealthy Mareohal Nlel Bose.— I have 
a Mardohal Nisi Rose planted outside the greenhouse, the 
stem being then brought in through an opening. Just aa it 
wae ooming into flower I discovered it was rotten at 
the base of the stem, quite oloee, or rather under the 
earth. I have a large plant growing root and all inside, 
and it appears to be going in the same way. I noticed 
some little white worms like threads adhering to the 
deoaying part. I should be very glad If some reader of 
Gardbnino oould toll me the oauee of this misohlefi 
Manure had been put liberally round the plants during the 
winter. Perhaps it should not have been allowed to oome 
in oontaot with the items?— Maodalbhb. 

7510. — Plants for a north house. — I intend 
building a lean-to greenhouse, 15 feet by 8 feet, to cover 
in the yard at the back of my hones. The aspect is 
due north, and, consequently, nob a ray ot sunlight will 
ever reach the greenhouse. My primary objeob in 
building it is to protect the dwelling-house from the oold 
north-easterly winds of the winter and spring; but, ae an 
amateur gardener and lover of flowers, 1 wane to make it 
ornamental as well as useful. Could I grow any kind of 
Grapes in it, or a Martohal Niel Rose (my great ambition), 
and would Chrysanthemums flower well in It if I kept them 
outdoors all the rammer ? Iam aware I oould grow Ferns, 
but I want a little colour ae welL Will someone kindly 
give me a small list of suitable plants of easy culture ? I 
may add that I oould easily heat the structure. Locality, 
Hastings.—W. Alfred Williams. 

7611.— An unsatisfactory hot-water appara¬ 
tus.— I have a greenhouse boiler, whioh, when it wae fixed 
was said to be sufficient to serve 400 feet of 3-inoh piping, 
and yet I do not get euffloienl heat. In my oonservatory 
I have 131 cublo yards of epaoe and 03 feet of 8-inoh piping, 
and in the vinery 81 oublo yards with 62 feet of 3-inon 
piping, while the stove-honee contains 21 oublo yards with 
25 feet of 4-lnob piping. In addition to this I have a email 
ooll of 2-inoh piping in my hall. The boiler therefore 
ought to carry muoh more piping than I have. The oon¬ 
servatory I have nothing to complain of; but I have often 
not been able to prevent the vinery from falling below 
55 degE at night, and the stove-house is very seldom at a 
satisfactory heat, although my gardener always finds a good 
fire in the morning. I oannob help thinking I have enough 
piping. Will anyone kindly eay what amount of piping 

G ir oublo foot ought to be sufficient for a oonservatory, 
termed late and stove house respectively ?—F. E. J. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to of or additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

7612. — Grapes on longr shoots (Amateur).— 
Unripe wood ie doubtleee the cause of the bunohee of 
Grapes appearing so far up the shoots. A dryer, warmer 
atmosphere in the vinery, with better ventilation in 
autumn, with a little Ore-heat, will rectify this in future. 

7613. -Unhealthy Peach leaves (M. J 7 .;.—The 
leaves are, no doubt, badly attaoked with green-fly, whioh 
would oause them to ourl. Fumigate the house frequently, 
and not too heavily, with Tobaooo, or syringe with 
Tobaooo-water ; but. generally speaking, for trees under 
glam fumigation ie the moat effeotual plan. 

7614. —Unfruitful wall-trees (W. H. F ).—We 
should expeob in this oaee that the roote of the trees have 
penetrated too deeply into the earth. As we oannob believe 
that when the roots are near the surfaoe fruit-trees will, 
year alter year, fall to bear blossoms, the remedy sug¬ 
gested is to lift the roots, doing the work at the end of 
next October. 

7515 — Plants In a cool-house (H. Tickell).—l do 
not know what to recommend you to grow in your house. 
Any nesrly hardy plante—those from the south of Europe, 
New Zaaland, aod any temperate cUmeE Ioertainly cannot 
reoommend you to try Orchid- with suoh a loose stole of 
attendance. I do not think Orehtd-growlng is your forte, 
ae poor Artemua Ward said.—M. B. 

Original from 
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75l«.—Lilacs for winter forcing (Lilac).—Ulsao 
for winter forcing should be grown In good ground during 
the summer. It Is of great Importance that the wood be 
strong and well matured. As soon as the leaf falls take up 
the plants and cram the roots Into pots Just large enough 
to contain them. About the beginning of November 
introduce them into a gentle heat and keep them well 
watered. 

7517.— Filberts and Nut-trees (N. F. fl.;.-Nute 
and Filberts may be propagated from layers and seeds. 
The ohlef thing in their management after the trees are 
established is their pruning, ana you oannot do better than 
take a well managed Gooseberry-bush as a model, only, of 
ooune, the former will be many times larger. A low, 
wide-spreadiDg bush, producing abundance of short, 
stnbby, fruitful sprays, is the thing most to be desired. 

7513.— Jasmines for winter-flowering (J. H. J.). 
—We presume that you refer to the Jaeminum Bambao, a 
plant whioh demands the aooommodatlon of a warm house. 
The plants should be potted now into a nioe, well sanded 
compost of equal parts loam and peat, keeping them near 
the glass throughout the summer, admitting air in hot 
weather, and maintaining the atmosphere in a moist con¬ 
dition. Towards the latter end of summer admit a more 
free circulation of air in order to well ripen the wood, and 
winter the plants in a temperature not lower than 55 degs. 

7519.— Unhealthy Stephanotls (M. B LeweUin). 
—The wo< d of the Stephanotls sent seems healthy, but the 
plant from whioh it was out has apparently been wintered 
in a very low temperature, and so growth has not recom¬ 
menced. This plant does not like frequent disturbance at 
the roots, and in the summer it should be grown in a high, 
moist temperature, taking especial care to keep it free 
from the attacks of Insects in the way often noted In this 
paper. The sample of soil sent would suit it well. If you 
will give more particulars as to treatment it has received, 
we will advise you more fully. 

7620.— Rhyncospermum jasmlnoldes (G. M.L.y 
—This oan be propagated freely from cuttings of moder* 
ately firm shoots at any time during the summer. The 
cuttings should be put in light sandy soil, under a bell- 
glass, in heat. If kept moist and shaded they will soon 
root. It is best planted out when employed as a climber, 
and soon covers a large space ; but it also does very well 
In a pot. Peat, loam, and sand, in equal quantities, make 
a good compost for it, and whether planted out or kept in 
pote, it must have good drainage. 

7521. — Manuring' Vines (Vitis). — Speaking 
generally, manure alone will not make Vines bear well; 
To fact, it, if applied injudiciously, sets the other way 
Vim e growing in the poorest soil generally show plenty of 
fruit The advantage of manuring ie to give increased 
else to foliage and fruit. Of ooune, if Vines have been 
overcropped in previous years, then manure may be an 
tesentia to restore the vital powers. Blood, under some 
cwditione, is a good thing to use, and it may be applied to 
outside borders in limited quantities at any time. Try 
also some of Clay’s fertiliser. 

7522. -Oonatractlng a fernery (Novice).— You 
are a very wise man. I also always like to keep on good 
terms with the lady of the house. You fix the price at 
£20 -well, then, I advise you to study the prioe lists of 
neighbouring tradesmen, and get the best you cao for 
sour money. For a fernery, iu whioh Orohids are also to 
be grown, I should not advise a roof higher than 7 feet or 
8 feet. There should be tide stages, and I should also 
recommend a oentral ooe, but this may be arranged 
according to taste. Then, again, so much depends on the 
situation and aspect. In euoh a house, with oool Feme, 
the Maadevalliae would grow luxuriantly.—M. B. 

752?. — Azaleas with deformed flowers 
(J. E. L.) —No doubt the mlsohlet has been oaused by 
bad treatment—the very hot and dry temperature was 
oertaiuly wrong. The beet tbiug to do now will be to piok 
off all the seed peds as soon ae the flowers fade and 
encourage the plants to make a good growth in a genial, 
warm, and moist atmosphere, aod shading for a time from 
very strong sunshine. When they hive made a good 
growth give more air and gradually harden eff before 
placing them out-of-doors for a time in the month of 
August As repotting was done reoeutly that will net be 
required. See that the ball of earth around the root is 
thoroughly soaked with moisture when watering. 


TO OORRBSPONDKNTS. 

We should be glad if reader/ would re member Skat wt 
do not answer queries by poet, and that tee oannot under¬ 
take to forward letter s to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Mrs. J. L., Richmond.— Apply to Messrs. James Veitoh ft 
Sons, Royal Exotlo Nursery, Klng’s-road, Chelsea, Loudon, 

8. W.- J.D.Eccles.— Apparently the mischief is oaused by 

ao over-damp and oold atmosphere. How have the Roses 

been treated T- J. C. 2'*.—Apparently a superphosphate; 

but if you wish to know its exact constituents vou should 

send some to au analytic chemist.- J. S. Phillips.—The 

Tomato is, of oourse, a fruit, but it ie always classed with 
vegetables, and is shown as suoh.- A Lover of Mig¬ 
nonette. -Apply to Messrs. Cannell ft Sons, Swanley, 

Kent.- J. Clark.— Hobday's "Villa Gardening,” Mac¬ 

millan ft Co., London, and read Gardrxino Illustrated 

regularly.- W. Hale.— The leaves of Plumbago sent are 

covered with mildew and also infested with green-fly; 

that accounts for the mischief.- A Constant Subscriber. 

—Preston, Lancashire.- II. N. Taft— Plant now.- 

A Yarge.— Send a specimen of the climbing pUnt, and 

then we oan advise you.- N. L. S.— Damp the house 

down early in tho afternoon, and do not give front venti¬ 
lation, exoept in very hot weather.- Manghold.— 

The plant named is useless for pot culture.- W. W.— 

Send a specimen of the plant and then we can advise you 
as to its treatment. Eccremocarpus soaber is not a hardy 
plant. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— 27. P.-Dendrobium ohrysan- 

thum.- E. G. C .—Mexican Orange • flower (Choisya 

ternats), hardy in the southern counties of this country, 

and a most beautiful pot plant for a oool greenhouse.- 

Manghold The botanical name of Baohelore’ Buttons 
is Ranunculus amplexicaulie. 
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SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Many bee-keepers find to their disappointment 
and loss that it is a great mistake to conclude 
when spring flowers appear that their bees are 
quite safe, oan get their own living, and require 
no farther attention in the matter of feeding. 
At this season large quantities of food are con¬ 
sumed by the young bees while in the grub 
state, and this draws heavily upon the stores, 
whioh, if not kept up by artificial feeding, ran 
short of the demand, and muoh maturing t>rood 
dying in consequence. 

Queenless colonies. —In the ordinary oourse, 
upon a queen becoming worn out another is 
reared by the bees ; but should the queen come 
by her death accidentally at a time when there are 
neither eggs nor brood in the hive, the colony, 
of oourse, becomes queenless, and will soon die 
out if a fertile queen be not speedily introduoed 
to the hive. A colony may be judged to be 
queenless when the bees are found to lose 
energy, fail to carry in pollen, and are seen 
crawling about the outside of the hive and on the 
floor-hoard in a listless manner. Where queen- 
lessness is suspected a careful inspection of the 
interior of the hive should be made by examin¬ 
ing each comb separately. Having removed the 
coverings of the frames and pnffed in a little 
smoke to keep the bees from running over the 
tops of the frames, proceed to draw back the 
division board, and take the first frame by the 
ends and lift it out carefully to avoid crushing 
the bees, and search for the queen on both sides 
of the oomb. Each comb as examined should 
be returned to the hive. The queen is usually 
on one of the central combs. If no queen be 
discovered it shonld be observed if there are 
either eggs or brood in any of the cells; if 
neither are present it will be a conclusive proof 
that the hive is queenless. This being so, it 
should be requeeued as quickly as possible, 
either by the introduction of a young queen or 
a frame of brood from another hive, from which 
the bees will rear themselves a queen ; but much 
time will be saved by the introduction of a fertile 
queen, who will begin to lay at onoe. A colony 
in a healthy and prosperous condition will in 
fine weather be seen carrying into the hive large 
quantities of pollen or bee-bread, of different 
shades of yellow, upon their hind legs. Pollen, 
together with honey and water, is largely used 
in the rearing of young bees. 

Aspect of apiary.— Provided the hive is kept 
dry within a strong stock will prosper in almost 
any position, but a south-east aspect is about 
the best, as the bees there get the morning sun, 
whioh induces them to begin work early. A 
northern aspect has been, however, tried with 
success, colonies so placed being foand to con¬ 
sume less food during winter. Hives should be 
placed on low stands. In rough windy weather 
many bees are often enable to regain the hive 
when returning laden with stores, being blown 
to the ground on approaching the alighting- 
board, but where the hives are placed low 
enough to allow the alighting-board to touch 
the ground the bees are able to regain the hive 
by orawling in. The hives should be placed at 
least 4 feet apart, and each hive have a separate 
stand. Where a row of hives are to stand under 
the shelter of a wall, fence, or hedge, room 
should be left at the back of them for a path¬ 
way, as all operations are more easily and safely 
performed at the baok of the hive. For a few 
yards in a direct line with the front of each 
hive the ground shonld be kept clear of tall- 
growing plants. Weeds can be kept down by 
spreading a little tan round each hive. 

Bee veil. —In preparing for coming operations 
a bee veil shonld not be forgotten by the 
beginner, for although many experienced bee¬ 
keepers perform all operations without the pro¬ 
tection of either veil or gloves, it is not wise for 
the beginner to go amongst his bees without 
having at least bis face protected. A bee veil is 
usually made of ooar9e muslin or net, about 
1 yard by 18 inches. The ends are sewn together, 
and a piece of elastic inserted in a hem ronnd 
the top. This fits ronnd the crown of the hat, 
the lower part being tucked in the coat at the 
neok. The rim of the hat keeps the veil from 
the face, and immunity from stings is secured. | 
Bee veils can be purchased very cheaply of most 
hive dealers, some having finely-woven wire 
instead of net in front, which prevents the veil 


blowing against the faoe. Security from the 
possibility of being stung Insures coolness sad 
oonfidenoe, whioh are qualities so essential to 
the suooessful performance of all operations 
with bees. S. 8. G. 

7273.— Bees dying.— The season 1888 was 
one of the worst on record. Colonies that were not 
well fed in the antumn oould not pass the winter 
in safety, and in hundreds of oases throughout 
the country have perished through want. 
Many hives were not only short of stores at the 
end of last season, bat had decreased in popula¬ 
tion, breeding having been discontinued early 
through the bees being unable to obtain pollen, 
and some colonies have died oat (although in 
possession of a fair amount of stores) through 
lack of numbers to keep np the internal 
temperature of the hive. The hive, in front of 
which no many dead bees were found, would 
appear to have been attacked by robbers. 
When feeding is taking place the entrance of 
the hive should always be contracted so that 
only two or i hree bees can pass at a time, this 
enables the inmates of the hive to defend them¬ 
selves from any attack of robber bees. “ E. G." 
cannot do better than to keep his remaining 
hive warm and continue feeding slowly to 
encourage breeding so as to get a large popula¬ 
tion by the time of honey gathering.—3. 8. G. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS* 

QUERIE3. 

7624.— Preserving egg®.—Eggs are so exceedingly 
cheap now here that 1 wUh to know of a dry method of 
preserving them until they get dearer.—E ggs. 

7525.— Bantam chickens.— Should a ohicken of i 
brown-red game Bantam hen (has taken a price) have 
black on its breast T 16 is two months old. 1 think it is a 
cook bird ; it has a little spur coming.—E. M. O. 

7520 —Setting hens.— Would “Doulting” kindlywy 
if It is artviseable to set hens of any breed on th*.ir own 
eggs? My experienoe is that eggs of their own produce 
hatch well, but the ohlokens do not thrive afterward*.— 
F. B. 

7627.— Eggs Without shells.—Will " Doulting ’ 
kindly inloiiu mo if there is any remedy for a hen dropping 
her eggs from the peroh, and they are without any sheila: 
She ie 12 months old and has laid a quantity of egrs; bat 
a great many are dropped before she leaves the roast 
She gets plenty of grit with her food.—W. W. 

REPLIES. 

7212.—Keeping* rabbits.—In answer to 
“ J. W. R.” re rabbit keeping, I should advise 
him firstly to get some good hutcheB for them, 
and get rid of dampness, draughts, Ac., but place 
them where they can get plenty of fresh air; 
then give the hutches a good limewashiog oat 
before stocking them, as, if he wants to succeed 
with "bunnies” he must always keep them 
clean and dry. A little sawdust should always 
be used for the floor to keep their feet from 
getting wet. Some fanciers feed three and fonr 
times a-day, but twice is often enough, provid¬ 
ing they are well fed. Give a good supply of Oats 
in the morning, and again at night, with a posi¬ 
tion of sweet hay. "J. W. R.” might also, 
with advantage, give a little green food or roots 
during the day, such as Cabbage, Chicory, 
Lettuce, Cauliflower, Turnips, Carrot; but tbs 
greatest care should be taken in giving green 
food, as many a young rabbit fancier has lost 
all his stock by giving too much, or when it was 
wet. A very good plan is to gather it in the 
morning and spread it out in the sun duriog tbs 
day to dry all grossoess out of it. " J. W. B.” 
does not say whether he wants to keep rabbit* 
for killing purposes or for fancy and exhibition. 
If he only wants them for killing I should advise 
him to go in for large breeds, such as Flemish 
Giants, Patagonian, or Belgian hares, all of 
which grow to a large size. If, on the other 
hand, he wants to keep them for fancy, and 
breed for the show pea, I should say go in for 
some fancy varieties, such as Dutch Silvers, 
Himalayane, and Angoras ; but I should prefer 
the former, as I think the Dutch rabbit is the 
prettiest of all the fancy kinds. They are very 
affectionate, and the best of breeders, and 
excellent mothers. You may examine a nest of 
young at three days old, and you can then tell if 
you have anything good enough for the show pen. 
If you are successful enough to breed a winner' 
and do not want to exhibit it you can always find 
a customer ready to purchase it at a long price. 
Young rabbits should be taken from the mother 
at from four to six weeks old, and shonld be 
separated at three months old. If “ J. W. R. 
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would like to know anything more I should be 
very phased to give him further information.— 
W. H. Wilson, Bridlington. 

- If “J. W. R.” has no particular 

favourites among the several breeds of rabbits I 
advise him to select a crosB-bred doe or two 
and mate them with a Belgian hare buck. This 
would give him a really handsome and useful 
class of rabbit, and I question whether any others 
woulbe more prolific. Pure-bred rabbits are, 
of course, dearer than mongrels, but if 
“ J. W. R.” does not object to the price he 
would do better to buy pure Belgians on both 
sides. The sexes should bo parted at not later 
than three months old. For food, crushed Oats, 
Barley-meal, Swedes, Carrot tops, bran, sweet 
hay, Sow-Thistles, Dandelion, Parsley, &c., are 
all used. The green stuff is generally the 
principal portion of the diet during the spring 
and summer, but even then it is well to use a 
little dry food as well. Wet food must on no 
account bs given. Feeding may take place three 
times daily ; the quantity given depends entirely 
on the appetites of the rabbits, no more food 
being given than can be cleared up before the 
next meal. “J. W. R.” should buy a cheap 
manual on rabbit keeping.— Doulting. 

7422. —Unhealthy turkeys and fowls. 

—“A. K.’s” turkeys and fowls are suffering 
from scrofula—a disease which may be looked 
upon as incurable ; it is, moreover, a disease 
wnich is transmitted from parent to offspring, 
and will, therefore, never be exterminated so 
long as any of the present stock are bred from. 
My advice to “ A. K.” is to kill and bury the 
whole flock, covering them thickly with quick¬ 
lime. Such birds are certainly not good for 
human food. The runs should be well dusted 
with lime and disinfected, and a new stock be 
obtained from a trustworthy source.— Dodlting. 

7417. —Management of Bantams.— 
The space named would be ample for a cock and 
hens. A box about a yard square would be 
quite large enough for them to roost in. They 
will not do amiss on a gravelled walk, but I 
prefer a Grass plot, and should advise this to be 
laid in turf rather than sow Grass seeds. Birds 
may be got at all prices. Of course, where 
exhibition fowls are wanted the outlay must be 
large. The chicks should not be hatched until 
April. Black Bantams are the best layers.— 
Doulting 

7419.—Lumps on a fowl’s legs.—I am 
in doubt as to whether “M.’s ” bird is suffering 
from rheumatism or gout. In the first named 
disease the joints are hard, and there is pain 
present; the condition, however, varies with 
the weather. Iodine should be applied to the 
enlargements, and the bird be kept dry and 
warm. In so-called gout the feet are swollen 
and very hot to the touoh. This is due to con¬ 
gestion of the blood vessels consequent on a 
plethoric state of the system, and birds in con¬ 
fined runs where exercise is limited are very 
susceptible to such attacks. Immerse the feet 
in warm water, administer a dose of Epsom 
salts, with plain soft food. Keep the bird off 
wet or cold ground, but give plenty of exercise 
as soon as the acute symptoms have abated. I 
should not care to breed from such a bird.— 
Doulting. 

7418. —Treatment of poultry.—"J. J.” 

feeds his fowls too well. When birds have a 
good run, and are not kept confined, they do 
not require more than two meals a-day. At the 
present I have a cock and half-a-dozen hens at 
an outlying homestead, and I visit them every 
morning early. They are allowed out at half¬ 
past five, but when I take them their food an 
hour later they seem to have already found their 
breakfast. It is the same at night. “J.J.’s” 
hens, it seems, are two-year-old birds. These 
seldom lay well during the early spring.— 
Doulting. 

7421 —Feeding: hens.—" Erin ” should not keep hens 
under such conditions. It is in my opinion an act of cruelty 
to do so, and it is only in very rare oases that birds thus 
oonfined can be kept healthy and made to pay for their 
food. “Erin” can buy his eggs far more cheaply than 
produce them.— Doulting. 

7423. —Hatching eggs.—I should not from choice place 
a fresh batch of eggs under a hen which has already been 
0 tting three week*. It is, I know, sometimes done with 
t'ucoeas ; but the strain I oonsider is too great, and at this 
season of the year, when broody hens are plentiful, there 
s no need to resort to such measures.— Doulting. 

7136 — Management of an incubator. 
—“Mrs. L. ” should aim at a regular tempe¬ 
rature of 103 degs. Fah. /Tiffs may be increased 
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about the ninth day to 104 degs., and with 
highly-bred fowls a degree higher may be reached 
towards the close of hatching. Over-heating is 
more dangerous than under-heating. Occasional 
extremes of 90 degs., or even 108 degs., have 
been borne with impunity; but safety lies 
between 100 degs. and 106 degs. I think it 
very probable that “ Mrs. L.’s" second batch of 
eggs will be spoiled. It is, however, unwise to 
throw them away unless one is certain that the 
chicks are dead. Cannot the manufacturers 
give some advioe as to regulating the tempera¬ 
ture ’—Doulting. 


ARRANGING A VILLAGE FLOWER 
SHOW. 

7138.—Having been a good deal mixed up 
with shows of this description, I may say at the 
outset that I have found the greatest difficulty 
in deciding who is a cottager and who is not. 
The jobbing gardener is invariably excluded 
from exhibiting in cottagers’ classes. The only 
satisfactory plan of deciding about the remain¬ 
ing parishioners is to make the rental the 
guiding rule. If it is a country village no one 
should be considered a cottager who pays more 
than £8 per year for his house and garden. If 
it is in a town £12 should be the limit. Before 
starting a show of this kind it will be well to 
remember that there is a good deal of work for 
someone to do. There will be subscriptions to 
collect, a tent to provide, and a list of prizes 
and show cards and tickets to be prepared, as 
well as many other matters which space does 
not allow me to mention. With regard to other 
matters, I may mention that when the funds will 
admit of it, it is desirable to have two classes of 
prizes — one for amateurs and gentlemen’s 
gardeners, and one for cottagers; no entrance 
fees should be charged for the latter. The 
following are a few of the most important rules 
to be observed : (1) The n&mss of the specimens 
to be plainly written on a card. (2) Intending 
exhibitors to give three days’ notice in writing 
to the secretary of the specimens they intend to 
exhibit. (3) No plants, flowers, or fruits to be 
shown that have not been in possession of the 
exhibitors two months before the date of the 
show. (4) No person to be allowed to take 
more than one prize for the same sort of fruit, 
flower, or vegetable. Prizes are generally 
offered for the following vegetables for competi¬ 
tion amongst cottagers : Peas, 30 pods. Beans, 
Broad, 30 pods ; ditto, Runners, 30 pods ; ditto, 
dwarfs, 30 pods. Onions. Tripoli, 9 bulbs ; ditto, 
spring sown, 9 bulbs. Carrots, 9. Parsnips, 6. 
Potatoes, white round, 12; ditto, coloured, 12 ; 
ditto, white kiduey, 12; ditto, for the best 
4 dishes, 12 in each. Turnips, 6. Vegetable 
Marrows, 3 Cucumbers, brace. Collection of 
vegetables, 8 dishes. For fruit the prize- 
list should contain the following: Apples, 
kitchen, 9; ditto, dessert, 9. Plums, 12. 
Gooseberries, 1 quart. Currants, Red, 1 quart; 
ditto, Black, 1 quart. Cherries, 1 lb. For 
flowers in pots there should be a class for 
4 plants: Fuchsias, 2 Balsams, 3. Pelargo 
niums (Geraniums), 2. Petunias, 2 Specimen 
plant. Cut flowers may include : Roses, 12 dis¬ 
tinct kinds ; Asters, 12—6 varieties. Best bou¬ 
quet of garden flowers : Dahlias, 6 distinct 
kinds ; ditto, single, 6 distinct.—J. C. C. 

Ventilation of glass-houses. — This 

will now be requiring more attention, as the sun 
daily gains greater force. Let me urge on all 
who have houses, pits, or frames, the fact that 
opening the lights should not be done with a 
view of lowering the temperature, but to keep 
it from rising dangerously high. Therefore you 
must be in advance of the sun, and as soon as 
the thermometer begins to rise you must begin 
to ventilate so that the heated air can escape, or 
it soon generates steam that settles on the 
foliage, and when in this condition the rays of 
the Bun soon scald it, and at this time of 
year especial care is needful, as the foliage is 
very tender.—J. G. H. 

GERBERA JAMIE30NII, a fine crimson- 

VJ flowered perennial composite from fcho Transvaal. It is 
a free-growing plant, and about equal in hardiness to the 
garden Dahlia : each 3 j. 6d. and 5b.— T. SMITH, Daisy Hill 

Nursery. Nawry.____ _ _ 

"I O BOCJVARDIAS, including flavescens fl.-pl , 

new double yellow, 3a. 13 Uyclamen persicum, sturdy 

young plan to. only Ha.— A. WORBRITT, Cradley, Ma lvern._ 

DEEDS.—Cucumbers Telegraph (Rol.), Cardiff 

^ Castle.Paragon, P Wales.Hero, Conqueror, Blue G. Lome, 
S5,5d.; 100, Is. 5d. 18 var, Is. 6d.-BROUNT, Rotherfleld. 


PELARGONIUMS (decorative), strong healthy 

•L plants from 63 s, fit for floweriug pots, splendid varieties, 
named, 3s doz,, 21 b. 100, free. Fuchsias, grand Collection, 
sterling sorts, as Avalanche, Rosain, Blanc Display, Mrs. 
Oannell, Elegance, strongly-rooted cuttings, named, la. 6d 
doz , 6«. 100 Dahlias, fineat, Show, Fancy, Pompone, Cactus, 
strongly-rooted cuttings, named, my selection, 2s. 6d. doz., 
16s. 100. Lobelia, fine dark-blue, from cuttings. 3s 100 
Dwarf Ageratum, 5 b. 100. All carriage free.—EDWARD 
BAGMAN, Nurse ries, Hailaham, Sussex. _ 

GERANIUMS, strongly rooted cuttings, to do 

'J well, not drawn stuff—Bcarlet Vesuvius, la 3d. doz., 7b. 
100; trioolor 8opbie Dutnareaque, f*r the best, 2a. 6d. do*, 
lbs. 100; Nipheto*. 1b. 6d doz., 10 b. 100; Christine, Is. 6d. doz, 
10a. 100; Henry Jacooy, finest crimson. 2 b. doz,, 12s. 100: 


Nurseries, Hailsham, Sussex._ 

p^DEVONSHIRE FERNS, correctly named, 

good crowns and well-rooted for la. 6d.; larger plants, 
6d. extra, with separate cultural directions and soil moat suit¬ 
able, for pots or out-of-doora, packed in strong box andpost 
free. As a SPECIALITY, 4 DOZEN EXTRA LARGE 
FERNS, sent carefully packed in strong wood box and 
carriage paid for 5a., very best time to plant.—J. OGILVIE 
Fernist. Barnstapl a 


C ARNATIONS, Hollyhocks, Delphiniums, 

named Pansies, Canterbury Bella, Foxgloves, Lavender, 
4c., all la*ge clumps to bloom well this year, la. 6d. doz. Larpe 
double white, crimson, or Crown Daisies and Polyanthus in 
bloom, siogle Carnations and mixed Pansies. Is. dozen, mixed 
as required. Bliss, new everbearing Pea, Is. pint, poet free. 
Lists free—W. BHEPPARD, Seedsman, 4c, Houoslow, 
Mi ddlesex ._ 

TTAKDY ROCK PL ANTS.—20 each different 

-LL and many named, including Oentisna acanlis, Saxi¬ 
frage Moss* a, and th« beautifully variegated Saxifraga sar- 
mentosa, 2s., free.—M ils UNDERWOOD, Hambrook, near 

Bristol.__ 

TXERACLEUM GIGANTEUM. — Grandest 

-LI- herbaceous plant in the world, grows 14 ft. high, fluted 
stem, 8 In. diameter, umbel of flowers, 12 ft. circumference. 
Free, Is each; two, Is 6d.—H. TYE, Finch-road, Hands- 
worth, Bi r mingham ._____ 

DANSIE8 ! PANSIES 1—50 First Prizes, Gold 

-L and Silver Medals; all the leading varieties Show 
Pansies, 3s.; Fancies, 4s. and 6s per doz. Bend for New 
Catalogue.—A BAILEY 4 SON, Southwiok, Bunderland. 

TUFTED"PANSIES.—The best yellow is Earl 

-L Beacons field, doz., 3s. 6d. ; 100, 25a. The best white *s 
White KiDg (s]K>rt from Blue King), doz., 3s. 6d.; 100,20s. The 
best blue purple is Bessbrook Bedder doz . 3s. The V* at 
crimson is Mrs Blrkmyre, doz., 3s.—T. SMITH, Daisy Hil 

Nursery , Newry. ___ 

T710LAS, flowering all summer ; Countess of 
V Kintore, Toiy. Profusion, Perpetual Yellow, any variety, 
Is. doz.; 7d. per 100. Primula sinensis, good strains, mixed, 
70 se eds. Is,—8TRAOHAN, Florist, Oomrie, Perthshire. 
■"PANNED NETTING for preserving fruio- 

J- trees, flower beds, 4c., from frost and blight; 35 square 
yards for Is.; sent any width on approval. Carriage paid on 
all orders over 5s.—H. J. GASSON, Fish Merchant, Rye, 
Sussex. ___ 

GREENHOUSES — GREENHOUSES !—All 

vJ intending purchasers should call or send to the Royal 
Arch Horticultural Works, Bradford. The principal builders 
to all the Nobility, Gentry, and Nurserymen In Yorkshire 
and surrounding districts. The best and cheapest makers In 
the Kingdom. Catalogues, post free, I stamps.—W. 
AVDRRWq k Co.. Hortlonltural Builders, Bradford 

CRYSTAL PALACE 
Horticultural Works. 

Before buying elsewhere 
Purchasers should inspect 
our large stock of Cheap 
Greenhouses. 

Illustrated LitU fret. 

Hayward A Co., 

83, Foxberry-road, Brooklet, 

_ London. _ 

THE NEW SEED COVERS. 

Glass sides and top, 21 oz., In nests of seven. 

Only 108. per fiest, carriage paid. 

Largest size, 16 in. by 12 in., smallest size 10 in. by 6 in. 




Equally useful tor plants, Ferns, cuttings sc. No garden 
is complete without a nest. I guarantee to return cash and 
pay carriage back if they do not give satisfaction. I beg to 
thank customers for repeated orders and their recommends 
tions. They will not go by Parcel Post, as they are over 40 lbs. 
weight when packed. Hundreds of Testimonials like the 
following :— 

•' Lion Gate House, Richmond, 8.W.—Mrs. Cording would 
be glad to have another nest of covers as before. She is much 
pleased with them, and has recommended them to several 
friends.” 

WILLI AM CUTLER, Gannon Works, Constitution- 

hill, Birmingham. P.O.O. payable at Bnow-hi ll 

A. P. JOHNSON, 

WILMINGTON, NULL, 

LEAN-TO. BP AN. 

Ft. ft. £ s. | Ft. ft £ a. 
15 by 8 — 9 13 I 20by 8 — 12 16 

20 10 -13 7 15 „ 10 - 12 18 

30 „ 10 - 18 0 25 „ 12 - 20 15 

20 „ IS -18 0 | 30 „ 14 - 26 16 

Carriage paid to any station In 
England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Dublin. Prioe List 2 stamps. 

GREENHOUSES —Send for our Price List 

'J and save 20 per cent Designs and Estimates free— 
SHEPHERD480N\The West London Horticultural Works, 
3J. D a via v ill t-road. Sheph erd ’ s bush, L oudon._ 

■TOBACCO PAPER, best quality, 9d. per lb. ; 
■L 14 lb., 10s.; do. Cloth, Is. per Id., 14 lb. 13e.; do. Fibre, 
much stronger, and better than cloth or paper, Is per lb , 
14 lb. 13 a 28 lb. carriage paid to any station. The Trade 

supplied.—PIERCE 4-CC., Mon tpellier, Bristol. 
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HIGH QUALITY. LOW PRIOES. 

SAMPLES OF LAST WEEK'S TESTIMONIALS. 

Note the ohange each week. 

April 9th, 1339 dun Thorpe. Gainsborough. E. J. writes 
" All the plants I have had from you hare given sttiaraotloo.’ 

April Uth. Upper Oedar-road, Sutton. Mra 0 writes: “I 
hare had several paroela from you giving me entire satis¬ 
faction 

April 12 k h. Lilly road LirernooL B. 8. writes: "Please 
send 2J0 more Lobelia. The first 10) hare giren srtiafaction.' 

All strong plants. By return for Cash. 

Tuberous Begonias, nioe little plants, beat strains. 

Is. doz. 

5,00* Fuobaias.— 100 grand rarieties In stook.— Mr. 
F. Glass, Monument. Joseph, Boealn, James Welch, Elegance. 
Charming.Mrs RuadelL4c.,Is.6d doz.,50for4s.fid., 100for8s. 

Ckrysantheamine, early-flo waring, beet sorts, yellow 
De'granee, Early Flora, St. Orouts, 4c., Is. 31. per dosen. 

40,000 LiObell&S (speciality), beet dark blue, the largest 
ever sent out at the prioe. 2s. fld per 100.: worth treble. 

3,000 Doable Petaalae (speciality), best named 
sons, not unreliable seedlings.—Mr. J. Brans, grand, new 
fringed, Adonis, W. Bollinson, Niphlne, Mdme. Sanzer, 4a, 
6 for 2s., 3s 6d. dosen. 

Coleus, brilliant oolours, named, la fid. doz. 

Pyruthrum Golden Feather, best yellow edging 

for bads, 51 io*- ».js. (Id.; 2s. 6J. per 100. 

Yellow Marguerites, 2s. doa White da, 2a doz. 

Heliotropes, light and dark, la 3d. doz., fia fid. 100. 

Nlootian* afflals, la fid. doz. 

Tree Carnations, winter-flowering.—The oreamof 
this baautiful class, and the sorts grown so largely for Oorent 
Garden Market are Aodaluiia, Miss Joliffa, Sir G. Wilson, 
White Swan. La Zouare, 4a. 3 for a.; 6, including the magni¬ 
ficent new white M. Carle, for 3s. 3d. 

CBAWB * CLABKE, 

HILLSIDE NURSERY. MARCH. GAMES 


Strong Plants, Cheap and Good. 


CARRIAGE PAID. 

12 Geraniums, doub’e, distinct. named .. .. M 

12 „ single, for pote or beds . 

2 Petunias, single, from finest striped varieties .. 

6 Dabiiaa, douole, choioe selected to name 
8 „ Cactus, white, scarlet, yellow, 4a, named.. 

1) „ single, various o ilours. 

6 Tropteolum, double ecarlet, free bloomer 
50 Lobelia Brae King; may be planted at once 
50 „ Paxtonlaoa, lanze blue, with white eye 

50 Pyrethrum aureum, golden foliage, nardy 
12 Gaillardla Lorenzlana, splendid for catting .. 

12 Calendula Meteor, ,, „ 

38 Everlastings, in 12 oolours „ „ 

8 Pentstemonn. Gloxinia-flowered „ .. 

6 Salvia B ue Bard „ „ 

12 Ag era turn, Imperial Dwarf Blue, grand bedder 
m Phlox Drummondl, Aurioula-eyeo, In 12 oolours 

12 Pansies, Odier's Giant, splendid flowers. 

4 Fuchsias, floe it named varieties. 

6 Musk common. 

4 Marguerites, blue, always in flower . 

4 Gloxinias, splendid strain, erect flowers. 

It Dianthus Saltern Queen, Crimson Bella 4a .. 

6 Nicotian* afflois, sweet-scented Tobacco 
33 Stookdouble, large-flowered, 12 colours 
19 Nasturtiums, dwarf. Yellow Queen, dark foliage .. 

12 „ „ yellow green foliage 

12 ., Fire King, dark foliage .. 

12 Ioeland Pop pi in. yellow (novelty), hardy 
8 Primula oboonioa, always in flower, small plants for 

growing on . 

HoLyhooke, splendid stiain, mixed oolours .. 
Selections from above in small quantities at same ralea 
11a worth for IQs. 

OA9H ONLY. CAREFULLY PACKED. 
F/om S. ROGERS, Florist, 
Whtttl—ea. Peterbiro'. 


T^OStS:*.—Jacqueminot, Christy, Maimaison, 
Ah Hermosa, Margottin, Moei, and Cabbage, all 3s. fid. doa 
Also 6 choice named: Kiel, Gloire de Dijon. La marque, Paque- 
retw Sombre, and Malmaisoa. for 2a WL: carriage paid.— 
HENRY 4 OO., Ameraham, Bucks._ 


Kin ORNAMENTAL and FLOWERING 
SHRUBS and CONI VERS, height 9 In. to 2| ft, to 
include Ouprewui. Laurustinus Juniperua Plnus. Abiee, 
Thuja, Eaoavmus, for 8i. fid.; 5U, 5s., oarriage paid.—HENRY 
4 00., Amirih am , Bucks. _ 

QERANLUMS, good bedding varieties, strong 
^ rooted outtiags, Is. doz.; strong plants from single pota. 
In. 61 doz. Calceolaria Golden Gem, Is. doz., from cold frame. 
Two Greenhouse Palms, Is. 3d, oarriage paid, cash only.— 
HBNBY 4 OO., Amersham, Buokz. 

DOUBLE PYRETHRUMS. 

r PHE fineit »nd moat beautiful hardy border 
plants, in different oolours to name; twelve plants, 4s ; 
six plants. 2s 61 Free by Parcel Post to any address. 

W H FRETTING HAM, Beeeton Nurseries, NOTTS. 

on non DAHLIAS, Show, Fancy, Single, 

Bedding. Cactua Bouquet. See Catalogue 
of the whole family of these, and everything else >ou want 
for a garden, free for 3 stamps. 12 lovely kinds of any 
class, 3 j. ; 25 lovely kinds of various class, 6s ; 50 lovely 
kinds of various class, 11s ; 1QJ love y kinds, of various class, 
21s.-Wm OLIBRAN 4 SON, Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham : 
10 and 12 Mart^t-ttrAAt, Manchester. 


6 CAMELLIAS or AZALEA INDICA, full of 

buds, 10a fid. Large healthy plants of either in 5-inch 
pota Large* spool mens _ in_ 7-inch ^ita at 2s. fid each. 8 


8 E A K A L E . 

pLANT NOW.—Good Strong Prepared Seta 

A of the Oovent Gar ten variety, to prodnoe fine orowns for 
forcing next winter. Printed OultnraT Directions with each 
order. 2s. fid. per 100, free.—B. FIELDER, Maude's Elm, 
Cheltenham. 


PERNS from DEVONSHIRE, CuKNWall, 

A and SOMERSET. — Instruction book for making 
rockery, planting 4c.. with each 5s. order. i2 named varie* 
riea 7s. per 100; 30 Parcel Port, 2a 3d.; 50 lama 34. fid., post 
frea Catalogue 2d. Established 80 yean.—(fl CiL, Lodging- 
honsa Lynton, North Devon. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 

DIMS’ SPECIAL STUMS. 

The following have been grown specially for car 
retail trade, ana are recommended as the very finest 
strains procurable for exhibition or deooradve 
Dorposea 

THE BEST ASTERS. 

VlotorU, Inn bmWally 
imbrioated flowers of the most splendid form and 
odour. m ^ 

An aeMrtment of 13 distinct varietlee 4 fl 

*• i* 1* „ „ 8 0 

»» „ 2fl 

Choicest mixed seed, per pkt., 6 d.mndU. 

THE BEST STOOK3. 

Dantels* largo-flowered Ten-week, magnifl. 

oent strain of oeantlful doable flowers, very M p hi y 
recommended. a A 

An assortment of 24 superb varieties 6 6 
*» »» J® ii »» 4 6 

ii ii 1* •* ,, 8 0 

»» t, ® ii », 16 

Choicest mixed seed , per pkt., 6d. and Is. 
Panay.-DanieU* Prise Blotehed, a grand 
strain of large and most beautifully blotehed and 
ooloured flowers. 

Very choice mixed seed per pkt., la fid. and 2s. fid. 
Phlox Drammondl grandlfiora, a highly 
Improved strain of large brilliantly ooloured flowers. 

a d. 

An awortment of 12 splendid varieties 8 0 
•• .1 8 ..2 6 
Choicest mix'd seed, per pkt., fid. and Is. 
Zinnia elegant-Mew Giant, doable, a 
grant new s.raia of magnifloently ooloured large 
double flowers. ad. 

An assortment of 8 superb varietlee 8 6 
Choicsst mixed seeds, fid. end Is. 

DANIELS’ BROS., 

Grswort anl Nurserymen, Norwleh. 


FERNS, FERNS. SUCCULENT 
PLANTS. 

12 lovely greenhouse Ferns, good growers, fine habit for 
rooms or greenhouses, Bs. or 9s ; ■mall Ferns for planting la 
rookeries 4c, indoors for fancy pole for tabla 4s doe : 11 
distioct stove Ferns, the best sorts for general cultivation 
9s and 12s 

8uccnlent plants, handsome, singular, fine for dot plants io 
carpet beds, or for contrast with other green ho use plants, 12 
varieties all named. 6s., 9s . 12s , 18a. Catalogue of sorts of 
the*- and al» other plan** free for 3 stamps. 

Wm CURRAN 4 SON, OHflcM Nursery, Altrincham: 

_ 10 an! 12 Mar ket **-«>i*t. Manvh«-»«r 


KELWAY & SON, 

Langport, Somerset. 

NOW is the We to plant 

GLADIOLI-of which we grow SO acres. 

DAHLIAS. 22 „ 

PYRETHRUMS 8 „ 

DELPHINIUMS .. „ 8 „ 

GAILLARDIA8 2 „ 

The largest Collections In the world, and for which tht 
highest awards of the Royal Hortionltaial and the Royal 
Botanic Societies of London have been awarded. 

8ee our Manual for 1889, Gratis and Post Free._ 


PANSIES, SHOW AND FANCY. 

T?AMED SCOTCH VARIETIES from my 

A unrivalled stook.— Shows from Ss. fid. per doz.; Fanoiet 
from 4 j Bd. and upwards, sterliog verities. Badding P.n r iei 
Fanoy var., 2s. ner doa ; a bargain. Violas, beat known sons 
from 2s. to 4a per doz. Pauay seel from named flowers. Is and 
2a 61 per pkt. Pentstemooi, unique collection, from 4s. 6d 
per doa, varieties unsurpassed. Seed and Plant Catalogue 
poet free on apolia*tio~>. 

ALEXR '.MTER Tri>-u» v u 


LISTER’S CATALOGUE FOR 1889. 

rjONTAINlNG a select List of Flower and 
Vegetable Reed*, Pansiea Dahlia*, Rosea Carnations. 
Poet fred on application to— 

ALEX LISTER, Florist Rnthre«y. W.B._ 


HOW TO CROW PANSIES. 


7 L; doth, la Id. 

_ ALEX. LISTER. Florist, Rothesay, N B. _ 

TJAHLIAS A SPECIALITY.-One of the 

A' largest and choioest collect ion* in Europe in Show, Farcy. 
Pompom and Cactus. Won 43 First Prizes and Medals last 
once from 4s. 6d. per dozen Send for Catalogue.— 
HUMPH RIBS, Nurseryman, Chippenham. 


A FEW large healthy PALMS for immediate 

di sp o sal: Latania borbonioa, Ohammrops exoelaq and 
Pbcenix reolinata, 3 feet to 6 feet high, from 10s per pair.— 
GARDENER, Holly Lodge, Stamford HIU, Loudon? 


SPECIALITIES* 

12 Fuchsias, exhibition varietdee. 2a fid. 

12 Begonias (taberoosX should be atartad now 
flue strain, la 9d., 2a. fid., 8a fid. 

12 G.oxlnlas, moat charming flower*, a vary sort* 
line; plant at onoe, 2s. fid. and 8a fid. 

12 Cyclamen persloum glgantemn grandu 
flora. an exceptionally fine strain; secure now *> 
have flowering plants by winter, 2a fld., young nlsota. 

Pandanns utills, a oharming table plant, Sd/esat. 

Gre VUlea roDusta, another grand table plant 84 sate. 

Lomarla glbba, a vary handsome tabla Fern. 4 fa 
la Sd. ; 12, 3a 

Aepienlam bulbifernm, n grand room Fern. 

Pelargonium, JubUee BUvsrMedal Collection, H dot 

Marguerltee, the beet yellow, fine strong y^m 6d. 
tajh ; 8, la 8d. 1 ' 

Marguerltee, Bine Flower of Heaven, a lovely thisr 
extra atrong plante, fld. each, 8 for la 4d. 

Plum Dago capensls alba, a winter-flowering rism 
of great beauty, pure white, la each. 

NEW MCJSK (Moechatus grandlflorsL Um 

round flowers, pore yellow, a great improvement oo 
the old Musk, la eaoh. 

Oent? a, a very fragrant flower, deep yellow, oontfanm* 
bloomers, fid. eaoh. 

Hydrangea Otanka, enormous heads of soft risk 
flowers, fid. eaoh. 

Solanum (Winter OherryX a charming plant, ooveied 
wi.h bright a rim ton berries in winter, fid. ea; 6, la 61 

12 Chrysanthemums, from my splendid OolleotfaL 
strong plante, 4 large-flowering, 4 ringle oharming fa 
cuttiog, 4 early-flowering, flowering when flowers n 
scarce, 8a fid. 

Zonal Geraniums, Mra Parker and Gbelee* Gem, two 
flne doable varietlee, with lovely variegated follsgt, 
8 t. eaoh. 

8 Fairy Boeee, very oharming miniature Roam, 64 
eaoh. 

, _ . AUfree for cask with order. 

A J. A. BRUOE, The Nurseries, Gborttaa-oam-Hsidy, 
Manchester. ^ 


WIFFEN’8 NOVELTIES III 

“IJOVEL ROSES."— 44 Emprero of India,” 

41 produces flowers 2 feet in circumference. " VirtU- 
flora, produces perfectly green flowera *' Conservative “bthi 
o* » r blue Rosa All 2a each; the 3 sent free for Si 

A^ONSTER FUCHSIAS.”—“ Phenomenal,” 

4oL blue; " Masterpiece," purple, produoo Sowed lm 
than a wlne-glasa l plant eaoh free for b Pie*#- eirffaUr 
real the following testimonial from J. Gash, Eiq., 72, Poven- 
oro/troal Clapton. Oct. 3rd. 1888: "I have much plnson 
In informing you that the Fuchsia* you sent me sooie tin* 
*5° have thrown blooms, not only as large a* the top of i 
sheirr glass (as you advertise) but actually as large uth* 
top of an ordinary tumbler, and hsve astonished all who hsv* 
se«Q them, having ne*er seen the like before." 

'ATEW MELON. — Hardy an a Vegetable 

“V Marrow, perfumes wh-le garden, 3 kinds—soviet, 
wh»te. and green—flesh delirious,Is. per packet; 1 paekstot 
each free, 2a 6d 

“^HOW AURICULA.”—Carefully hybridiied 

** ,rom »«•*». rrey. and white, also self flowed, Is. 

Pkt. Seed from named doublet. Is. fid. per peeks*, worth Si 

H. A. WIFFEN, 

_BBLOHAMP, GLARE. SUFFOLK. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

STRONG well-rooted plants from Is. 3d. per 
.. : ,n 50 varieties, iuoluding all the most 

reliable sorts of Japanese, Incurved. Reflexed. P'mpoae, 
vnnrnooe, and Summer-flowering: oarriage tree. Oai Col¬ 
lection iroludes all the beet and most reliable sorts in euiU- 
ration Numcrous testimonials from last season's purchann. 
Our rtock is eqaallv good this season. Send for OataJogua 
12 white or eolourea Japanese, Reflexed, or Incurved, for U.S4 

W. W. BROWN & OO, 

riorUf and See Is men. Whitby, Yorka 


Collections of Flower Seeds.- No. 1, poet free, 2a 
> lutains 18 varieties; No. 2, post free, 3s., ooutains 24wir 
c'»e. All seel are oarefully sel*oted and the kin <■ given an 
h i m us popular. The REFORM Greenhouse Collectioo «»• 
raini a packet each of BalHtm, Begonia. Oatoeolarla, Omds 
t on. Cineraria. Coleus, Gloxinia, Primula aineaiia pout fat, 
to.; or No. 2 and Greenhouse OoUeotion, post free, (A 

ALLEN, 

Bad Bonaa Bnraarlaa, MUdanball, Sufl.UL 

DKRENNIAL CONVOLVULUS (Csly«teri» 

L incarnate).—Handsome hardy olimber. grow* 20 feet & » 
wason. Festoons baloonies, 4c., oovered with a profanes of 
iarge rose blooms all summer, 2 for la, free.—EL LONOSTEB, 
he Popular geedsman. Southampton.___ 


Digitized b‘ 


■V Google 


IV/TY PENNY PLANTS are now ready. -12 
1X1 v'rtou*. la 3d.: 24. 2a; 8 selected, Is. 3d ; 12, 2s, fwt; 
kutuma struck Fuchsiaa double, single, and Ivy Geranium. 
Begun* aa Coleus, ArtiUery-ptant, Mimulus; variegated as* 
laby Fuobsiaa Pentstemona and other planU, Lobelia com¬ 
pacts, and Golden Feather, aU transplanted, la 84 100. 
Smaller, from seed-box, lOd. 100. Beautifully packed. List 
id. Testimonial from Mr. Lamb, Brierly: " Was so pi 0 ** 6 * 1 
with plants last year, have sent you another order. Noor 
’zone to hand so well as youra -The GARDENER, Old 
Vica ra ge Sprowston, Norwfoh __ 

SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—6 Geranium*, 8 
^ Fuchsiaa 6 White Bummer Chrysanthemum*, 6 Single 
Oah'ias, 2 Double Ivy Gerauiuma 2 double Petanis*. I 
Flowering Begoniaa 2a fid., free. Also 3« Yellow Oaloeo- 
Hri«sfrom frame, la fid., free.—A. TOMK1N, Florist, Sidoaa 
Kent. _ 

STRAWBERRIES.—Good plante of all the 

^ beet of tho new and old vuietiea One of the larged 
power, in the trade. Stooks true, Drioee r«*«:roable. Send 
for rfacial Deroriptive List free -JOHN WATKINS, Fro* 
irownr. Pomona Nureerie*. Wlthingion. Hereford._ 


1 , —i». «u., all oarriage n* "*nv 

>r pnetoarda Remittance with order.—M ba V038, H 
Wfadsorstreet, BremhaU-lana Stook port 

Original from 
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INDEX. 


Anemone rootetplantlng 1S5 
Apple Lord Suffield .. 117 
Aepidiauu, treatment of 138 
AzaleM, liquid-manure 

for.IB 

Beans. Scarlet Bonner 190 
Begonia teed lings, treat¬ 
ment of double .. 134 
Brooooli, Cauliflowers, 

Ao., culture of .. .. 131 

Browmllie (Btreptoeolen) 
Jameeoni .. „ 114 

Oaianthes, evergreen .. 133 
Carnations, border .. 185 
Cassia oorymboaa .. 118 
Chrysanthemums, old, 
treatment of .. ,, IS 


Ofaerarias. seedling M 194 
Oordyline lndlrlaa .. 118 

Crotons .. .. M 138 

Cucumbers and dowering 
plants .. .. .. 131 

Cuttings, propagating by 118 

Dracaenas.118 

Euphorbia splendour In 
a greenhouse .. ..134 

Flower-pets, painting .. 136 
Freeeia ooibs not grow- 

FruU garden ” I 118 

Fruit-growing in theory 
and practice .. .. 117 

Fruit-tree blossoms, set¬ 
ting ..TT .. 117 
.. .. 118 


a useful .. .. 193 

.—..juim giganteum.. 196 

Hot-water apparatus, an 
unsatisfactory .. ..121 

Hoya caraoea, culture of 193 
India-rubber plant, un¬ 
healthy .198 

Kitohen garden notes .. 191 
Lapagerias, propagating 114 
Lettnoes running to seed 131 
Jbtlium auratum, import¬ 
ed bulbs of .. .. 128 

Llllum auratum in pots, 
treatment of .. .. 134 

Llllum auratum, man¬ 
agement of ., ..183 

Llllum specioeum in pots 134 
Mint in a shady spot .. 131 


Makma in pita and 
frames .» .. 117 

Mushroom failure, a .. 131 
Mushroom-house, black- 
beetles in a .. .. 131 

Musk in a greenhouse .. 134 
Nitrate of soda, using .. Ill 
Onions and their culture 130 
Outdoor garden .. „ 118 

Parsnip wine, sour .. 198 
Plant, a negieeted—Pen- 
tasoainea .. ..135 

Plants, bedding, harden¬ 
ing off. 133 

Plants failing in a con¬ 
servatory .. 134 

Plante for a north house 134 
Plante for a north wall.. IB 


Plants for a shady post- ^ 

Primulas, Chinese, seed- 

log.135 

Questions and answers.-. 138 
Rhododendrons, bow to 
propagate ..193 

Bose General Jaoqui- 

menot.190 

Roes, Mardohal Nisi. 

unhealthy .. 130 

Boses, Christmas .. 126 
Boses for a greenhouse 119 
Boses in a cola house .. 119 
Boses, nitrate of soda 

for. .. 198 

Boses, rose-ooloured .. 119 
Bose, yellow Banksian.. 119 


Spbcerogyne latifolia .. 118 

Btore .118 

Strawberry-beds, setting 117 
Btrawbenr Tree (Artao- 
tuauneao) .. .. 131 

Toads, getting rid of M 134 
Tobacco, vaporising 118 

Tomato blooms, fertUis-_ 

ing. 181 

Tomatoes in a consarva- 

tory .HI 

Town garden, work in 

the^ .118 

Vegetable garden - 118 
Week's work, c om i ng , 

the.118 

Wellingtonia, an un¬ 
healthy .122 


FRUIT. 

MELONS IN PITS AND FRAMES. 
Many amateurs would like to grow a few 
Melons, but are deterred by reason of the idea 
being prevalent that a hot-water apparatus of 
■ome kind is absolutely necessary; bat this is 
certainly not the case, unless the owner desires 
fruit early, for exoellent crops can be produced 
in pits or frames by mean* of a little bottom 
heat to give them a start, nicer which solar heat 
will be enough to keep them going. The main 
thing to ensure sucoess is not to start too early 
in the season, for although we do get very warm 
weather in April sometimes, we almost in¬ 
variably get a spell of oold again in the early part 
of May, and those who have not got pipes at 
command should not plant out their Melons 
until they are certain that they can keep them 
going without any check. As the pits and 
frames are usually fully occupied with bedding 
plants, early forced vegetables, or salads up to 
the beginning of Mav, it is the best plan to sow 
the seed about the first week in April in the 
warmest qnarter at command, and grow them 
on in pots until the pits are ready, and as soon 
as they can be set at liberty have them emptied 
and thoroughly cleansed, washing the lights and 
giving the sides a dressing of fresh lime-wash ; 
then pat in a good body of fresh stable-manure, 
trod in as hard as possible, for the tighter it is 
pat together the slower and more lasting will be 
the heat. As soon as the heat has well spread 
through the whole mass, put in some turves, with 
the Qrass side downwards, in the centre of each 
light, and on them put a barrowful of turfy loam 
that has been stacked np for about three months; 
this should be ohopped np, but hot sifted, 
and as soon as it gets warm the plants may be 
pat oat. Some tepid water should be given to 
settle the toil, and after hot days a good syring¬ 
ing will greatly accelerate growth ; bat if doll 
weather prevails too much moisture must be 
avoided, especially dose up to the main stem of 
the plante, or they may rot off altogether—in 
fact, when the fruit is nearly full grown it is the 
best plan to keep the soil around* the stems 
rather dry and water where the extremity of the 
roots can find it. When the shoots begin to 
run out about half way across the frame the 
beet time for earthing np has arrived, and this 
should be done with tnrfy loam, ohopped up and 
trod in very firm; this will ,grow Melons to 
perfection without any addition whatever. The 
leading shoote should then be stopped, when a 
number of side branches wilt push out, and on 
these the Melons will appear plentifully, and as 
abundance of air can be kep* on at this, the 
hottest period of the year, there will be no need 
for at tifioial fertilisation. The paly thing to guard 
against is that of one or two fruits getting too 
mnoh in advance of the others, for the nearer a 
good regular crop can be set together the better, 
as they swell off more evenly.. .When the fruit 
gets near to ripening let the soil get rather dry 
and admit plenty of air, and elevate the frnit 
on tiles or flower-pots to keep it free from damp. 
There are many good varieties of Melons that 
may be grown in frames, Munro.’s Little Heath 
and Read’s Soarlet Flesh being amongst the 
best; and those who hays -pits or frames at 
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liberty should lose no time in making an 
attempt to grow this valuable frnit daring the 
coming summer. 

Hants. J. G. 


FRUIT-GROWING IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. 

A good deal has been written respecting Mr. 
Sampson Morgan’s article on, frnit culture 
whioh appeared in the Nineteenth Oentwry 
some time ago, and, if it does no other good, 
it will have served a useful purpose in directing 
attention to a subject that all must admit has 
been too long neglected. It is not my purpose 
here to question the extraordinary statements 
made in the article referred to; my object is 
rather to deal with the subject from another 
point of view. I have been led to do so from 
the number of enquiries made by correspon¬ 
dents in Gardening as to what kinds of fruit 
they should plant in different Borts of soil, and 
the most suitable varieties of the various fruits 
that are grown for market purposes. According 
to my view of the matter these enquiries, 
although they emanate from a laudable desire 
in those that make them to make the best use 
of their time and meanB, plainly show that the 
right sort of men are not taking up the subject 
of fruit-culture; and until men of practical 
experience do so we shall not see the improve¬ 
ment in onr fruit supply that so many earnestly 
desire. I would not willingly write a line that 
would deter anyone embarking in the business 
of frnit culture ; at the same time, knowing, as 
I do, something of the precarious character of 
the English climate, I feel that it would he mis¬ 
leading to say anything that would induoe the 
inexperienced to believe that they have only to 
make a suitable selection of the different sorts 
of frnits, and to plant the trees by hundreds in 
all kinds of soils and situations to secure remu¬ 
nerative returns for a reasonable time to come,! 
and this without the least practical knowledge 
to guide them in the treatment of the subjects 
they have taken in hand. To say anything 
that would enoourage such a claw of cultivators 
to seriously entertain extending their operations 
in this direction would be to ignore the lewons 
of a life-long experience in toe garden. But, I 
while writing thns plainly, it must not be un- j 
derstood that I entertain the idea that frnit* j 
growing will not pay. On the contrary, I am a 
firm believer that it will prove a 
Remunerative undertaking to men who 
have been trained to the business and select it 
as a means of occupying their time and capital; 
but I can see nothing bat disappointment before 
those who do so if they are deficient in the 
knowledge neoessary to oonduct all the details 
that go to make np suooewfnl cultivation. To 
show that I am not writing abont a subject I do 
not understand, I will mention a case of some 
Apple-trees that I was lately called in to advise 
upon. These particular trees had produced 
fruit that realised 2d. each in Covent-garden- 
market one season, and 3d. each the next; the 
two following years they did not bear enough 
frnit to pay for sending them so far from home. 
It was for this reason my advioe was sought. On 
inspecting the trees, I saw at a glance the 
cause of their unfruitfulness ; they were making 
too much growth. They hat} been treated too 
kindly; manure was not a scarce article, and 


they had had more , than was good for them. 
The strong manure that was innocently intended 
to increase the size and number of jthe fruits 
acted in quite an opposite direction. In the 
place of getting more frnit, the grower got long, 
vigorous, fat shoots for his trouble, whioh left 
him in an undecided state what to do with the 
trees—whether to grub them up or to allow 
them to remain. To have rooted out such trees 
would have been sheer madness, as it was only 
an error of judgment that brought them into 
their present vigorous condition. If my advioe 
is acted upon—chat the trees be severely root- 
pruned, and that they have no manure given 
them for the next three years—I am satisfied 
that they will yet bear again as good crops as in 
seasons gone past. Although there are only 
two trees in tne case in question, whioh are 
growing in the form of large bashes, not mnoh 
higher than an ordinary man, the produce, in 
one season realised as mnch as £3. I mention 
this case to show how necessary it is that those 
who enter upon the business of fruit-growing 
for profit should possess a practical knowledge 
of the subject, as ft is only those who are likely 
to make it pay. J. C. C. 


LORD SUFFIELD APPLE. 

This Apple, when well grown, is of fine quality, 
and its large size and even outline is a great 
recommendation; bnt in spite of these good 
qualities I cannot recommend it for general culti¬ 
vation. In most soils it is a weak grower, with 
a scrambling, untidy habit, and difficult to form 
into a satisfactory bush or pyramid; as a 
standard on Grass it is weak ana unsatisfactory, 
so much so that I have headed most of mine 
down and grafted the stocks with sturdier kinds. 
Those who wish for an Apple of a kindred sort, 
but of vigorous habit, will find it in Lord 
Grosvanor. But small growers will probably find 
Stirling Castle, Eohlinville Seedling, and 
Greenup’s Pippin more satisfactory. These all 
form nice compact trees, and are very produc¬ 
tive. The fruit is large, of fine shape, and of 
good quality for kitohen use. Stirling Castle 
and Eohlinville are ready for use about the same 
time as Lord Suffield ; Greenup’s a month later. 
I have more than 20 acres planted with hardy 
frnits and specimens of at least sixty kinds of 
Apples. I am on the new red sandstone forma¬ 
tion, so that I have suitable land for Apples. 

The Gynsills , Leicester. James Ellis. 


7436,—Setting fruit-tree blossoms.— 
Tap the trellis with the hand in the middle of 
the day when the pollen is dry, or if the trees 
are in pots give the stem of each tree a tap 
with tne open hand, so ae to shake the top 
and distribnte the pollen. This is generally 
sufficient at this season of the year. 
Earlier, the camel’s-hair-pencil might be need. 
—E. H. 

7433.—Strawing Strawberry-beds.— It Is better 
to welt until the flrjfc of tne Strawberries show colour, 
when the straw should be carefully plaoed under the 
runners, and the fruit, with the leares, must be oarefoliy 
held up with one hand while the straw is brought up close 
to the plants.—J. D. E. 

—— The straw should be plaoed between the rows of 
Strawberries before the blossoms expand. Long stable 
Utter is often used for this purpose, and then it should) < 
plaoed on the beds during April, so that the nine may 
wash it olean before the fruit ripens.—K. H. 
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TUB DOMINO WHBBDS WOBK. 

Extract* from a garden diary from May 
4th to May Ilf A. 

A good deal of time is taken up nowaraong the bedding- 
out stuff, as it is still necessary to oover at night, so as to 
avoid being c Might by sudden frost. The watering, too. 
is a heavy business; but it must be done, as half starved 
plants are a loig time retting over it. The spring flowers 
are now very beautiful. Violas or Pansies, Wallflowers, 
Aubrietiaa, Forget-me-nots, and a host of otiier things are 
at their best; but preparation must soon be made for their 
removal, or we shall be behind in our summer arrange¬ 
ments. 1 have got a heap of oompo&thandv to dress the beds 
with as soon a* the spring display is past its best. W ithout 
this dressing the summer plants would be a long time in 
gett ng established. Thinned the weakly shoots of Roses 
where too many buds have broken. Concentration of 
the growing foroe when one has time to oarry it out is 
the right course to adopt. 1 took advantage of every 
fine day to stir the surface among growing crops and to 
kilt the weeds when small. One hour’s work on a sunny 
day now is worth daysof labour when the wsedsget strong. 
1 have been doing a little disbudding on the Peach wall, 
removing a shoot here and there. Looked over the trees 
almost daily, keeping a sharp watch for insects, and 
applied the remedy experience tells me is the best—viz., 
lonaooo-powder. If a curled leaf appears on Aprioota or 
Peaches, it is picked off and the maggot it oontains crushed 
between the Anger and thumb. If left on the leaf will be 
an -imperfect one, and it is best to remove it and permit 
another to take its place and do its work. Shifted on 
young Vines intended for foroing in pots next year. They 
are now in 10-fbch pots, and when the roots work through 
and occupy the new soil the last shift will be given into 
14 inoa pom, in wbioh size they will fruit. The young oanes 
are trained up near the glasi so that the wood may be 
short-jointed and firm. Potted off a lot of seedlings of 
Grevillca robusta, Aralia Sieboldi, Oyperus alternifolius, 
Dracaena lndivist, and Yuooa aloifolia. These are all use¬ 
ful furnishing plants which grow freely from seeds 
Planted out Cu umbers and Melons in pits from which 
bedding plan! 8 have been removed. Planted Scarlet Ruonera 
and dwarf French Beans. I plant the former in double rows, 
and isolate them with other crops; but dwarf Beans are 
planted thinly in single rows, S feet apart. For main crop 
there is nothing better than the Canadian Wonder. Beans 
in pits are doing well now. Liquid-manure is given when 
they require water, and all pods are picked as soon as large 
enough for use. The plant twill thus have a longer and more 
profitable existence Sowed main orop of Beet. I always 
grow a few of the Turnip roDted variety for early use, as 
it turns in quickly. These were sown early and are now up 
Thinned early Horn Carrots on early border. Not much 
thinning is done; as soon as they are as large as one's 
Anger they may be drawn for use. By taking the largest 
first the others may be left to grow. Asparagus has been 
rather late from open air beds; but a bed covered with 
movable frames and lights has been yielding well. I 
wonder this plan is not more generally adopted. The 
frames are put on after the beds have been top-dressed, 
say in January. If the surface appears dry at any time in 
February or M*roh, liquid-manure with the chill off is 
given. Planted Ne Plus Ultra, Huntingdonian, and British 
Queen Peas. Tneie are always reliable. Thinned out 
early sown hardy annuals in borders. Some of the best of 
the p ants pu'led out were transplanted elsewhere to All in 
open space t in borders, sticking in a few branches of Laurel 
to shelter and shade them. 


Greenhouse. 

Dracsenaa. —The Dracaenas that will bear a greenhouse 
temperature all the year round are comparatively few In 
number, and are almost devoid of the attractive odours 
comprising the various shades of red and white possessed 
by the numerous varieties that require a considerable 
amount of heat to grow them. Bat, nevertheless, the 
greenhouse sorts are amongst the most effective end 
generally useful of all fine-leaved plants. The ohareoter 
of their growth is such as to especially adapt them for 
grouping with flowering, end also with other kinds of 
ornamental leaved subjects. D. australis Is s dlstlnob and 
beautiful species, remarkable for the long, narrow, 
elegantly-curved leaves with whioh the plant is densely 
clothed, and whioh. when kept free from Injury from inaeot 
pests, it retains a long time. It Is a free grower, and is 
easily raised from seed, whioh should be sown now, or 
earlier. The way to proceed is to drain and fill with sandy 
peat a large sized seed nan, press the surface smooth, and 
then distribute the seeds evenly an inoh or so apart; oover 
them with a little of the finest soil. Stand In a temp e ra- 
tore of about 65 degs. or 00 digs, if this is available. If not 
ordinary greenhouse warmth will do. K*ep the soil 
slightly moist, not too wet, as, in common with the seeds of 
many other plants, if too much moisture Is present they 
are liable to decay. Directly the seedlings appear let them 
have plenty of light, and when they have made several 
leaves 6 inohss or 6 inohes long, put them singly into 
3 Inch or 4-ioch pots. They should be wintered in a warm 
greenhouse, that is where they will have a night tempera¬ 
ture of 45 degs. After this, all that it required will be to 
give inert ased pot room ae the roots need It. Small, well- 
established plants are now oheap enough, and many 
amateurs will prefer to save time by purchasing them, 
rather than the slower prooeedlng of raising them from 
seed. Plants of this size when obtained usually want a 
shift; they may now be moved into pots two sizes larger 
than those they have been in. Fresh turfy loam, with 
enough sand to keep it porous, is the best material for 
them. Toe syringe should be freely used every day during 
the spring and summer, otherwise red spider mar attaok 
them. The presence of this little pest is soon followed by 
the lower leaves turniog an unsightly brown oolour, and 
ultimately falling off before their time. Whereae, if the 
plants are kept olean they will retain their foliage until 
they get 4 feet or 5 feet high. 

Propagating bv cuttings.— When the plants get 
bare of leaves at toe bottom, and are unsightly, the tope 
may be taken off and struok. They should have 10 Inohes 
or 12 Inches of stem, and be put in pots large enough to 
bold them. In a temperature of 05 degs. or 70 degs. they 
will soon root, after whioh they may be moved Into larger 
pots and grown on. The stools will produos young shoots 
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which, when large enough, can be struck in the same 
manner ss advised for the tops. Ia this way a stock can 
soon bo hid. 

Cordyline lndlvlna.— This species is very nearly 
allied to the Draonnas. Whan well grown it makes s 
grand specimen. The leaves attain a large size, and are of 
a pecallar soft shade of green; the mid-rib and lateral 
nerves ooral-red It comes from New Zealand, and there¬ 
fore does best when kept daring the winter In a temperature 
of 46 dags. In the night. A degree or two more then this 
will do no harm, but the reverse, as when so treated it 
keeps on making a little growth, sod in this way the roots, 
whioh are somewhat liable to get out of order, are less 
Ilk sly to suffer. When well managed this Cordyline grows 
to a large size, and is a commanding objeot In a greenhouse 
or conservatory. It likes a good deal of root-room, and 
through the growing season should have weak manure- 
water given frequently. It requires shading from tbs sun 
in bright weather. Plants that nssd a shift should now 
be potted, so that the roots may have a ohaaoe of getting 
fully hold of the new soil during the summer. It should 
never be repotted In autumn, as the roots are liable to 
decay during the winter if they an at all disturbed late in 
the season. 

Oaasla oorymbosa.—This plant may be grown as a 
bushy specimen, or it will answer well trained on a wall 
or round a pillar. In either of the latter positions Its 
bright yellow flowers an ooneplouous. Plants that have 
attained blooming size and that had their branches 
shortened lest autumn after flowering should now be 
npotted. As muoh loose soil ought to be gnt away as oan 
be removed without injury to the roots. Pots a size or 
two larger than those they have been In should be given. 
Turfy loam, with a little sand and some rotten manuro, 
answers well for it. After potting keep the atmoephen 
somewhat oloee for a week or two, then give more air, 
with plenty of light. When to be turned out, a large 
border os bed is not neoessary, as this Cassia dess not 
maks so many roots as some things. The bottom must be 
well drained, and the orocks or rubble that is used should 
have a layer of thin rotten turf laid ovar them to prevent 
the soil being carried down by watering. Plants that are 
to be thus grown should be kept In pots until they have 
attained enoagh size to admit of their topi being suffi¬ 
ciently under the influence of light, as in common with 
other things of a like character. If planted out againat 
walla, or in other positions where they are usually at soma 
distance from the glass, if small they frequently refuse to 
grow. 

Stove. 

SphcBroffyne latlfoila. — Amongst Mm various 
Melastomads with fine foliage this apecies stands pre¬ 
eminent for its singularly beautiful leaves. The plant is 
alike effective in either a small or a large state, and when 
grown up to full specimen size It it not too large to have 
a place in even a small stove. A warm stove is neosssary 
to grow it well. Plante that were struok from outtings a 
year ago, and that have made satisfactory progress sloes, 
will now be in 8-inoh or 9 inoh pots; they will bear a 
liberal shift and may be put Into others three lists larger. 
Peat of good quality is the bast soil to grow thlsSphoBrogyne 
io, using a moderate amount of Band with it Pot firm 
and shade carefully from the sun during the summer, and 
syringe freely every afternoon. Plants that have lost their 
bottom leaves should now be headed down to within about 
10 inohta of the bees, and when they have broken into 
growth ought to have most of the old soil shook away, 
and be repotted in new. Guttings should also now be pus 
la; they will strike readily In a temperature of 76 degs. or 
80 dega. Thomas Bains. 


Outdoor Garden. 

All newly-planted trees and shrubs will require water if 
the weather should be dry. 8peoial attention must b* 

C ven to evergreens. Damping the fo<iage in the evening 
very beneficial. A light mulch over the roots of short 
Grass front the outtings of the lawn will be useful. Con¬ 
tinue to move bedding plants from heated strnctures to 
cold frames or temporary sheltering places as fast as the 
roots are fairly established after potting or pricking off. 
In sheltered gardens Calceolarias may soon be planted out. 
Stocks and Asters also, if well hardened, may be planted 
out. It is a good plan to stick a few evergreen branches 
among the plants for a few days till they get established. 
For the general oolleotioo of bedding plants ooverings at 
night cannot yet be dispensed with, as we may yet expect 
frosty nights, and any p ants injured by frost ever so 
slightly taki a long time to recover. Sow Wallflowers to 
obtain fine plants for blooming early next season. It is 
best to sow thinly in shallow drills. Divide Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and plant them against low walls or fenoss on the 
ohanoe of obtaining a few blossoms for cutting in the open 
air. Train them to the wall as they grow and keep them 
supplied with water. Water Ranunculuses and Anemones 
In beds. Stir the soil with a small hoe next morning after 
watering, or else mulch with old leaf-mould or Coooa nut- 
fibre In makiog fresh positions for Ferns sea that a 
sufficient depth of soil is piaoed beneath for the roots to 
strike down, as the plants will disappoint in poor, shallow 
soils. Here also a muloh of Coooa-nut-flbre will be bene¬ 
ficial, and water must be given freely if the weather should 
be dry. Where the Rose beds are not mulohed the surface 
should be frequently stirred with the hoe. A few seeds of 
Mignonette or a few young plants dibbled thinly among 
the Ro»es will do no harm, and will add to the effect. 
Syringe wall Roses on fine afternoons with dilated soap¬ 
suds, or a small quantity of soft soap dissolved in water 
will be an excellent prevention to insect attaoks. Finish 
planting hardy edging* to flower beds to have all ready for 
the bedding plant* about the 20th of this month. 

Fruit Garden. 

Wall-trees will now require muoh attention, especially 
the choioe stone fruits, Peaches and Aprioota. Much of 
their future success depends upon the treatment they 
reoeive now. It ie best to begin the disbudding during a 
spell of bright genial weather, and not to remove too many 
shoots at first. Covers at night will ye; be needed ; but 
expose as much ae possible ou warm days. If insects have 
given troubl" in previous years some of the eggs will 
be hatohed off now, and if not effectually checked at once 
will do serious mischief in a short time. 1 always use a 
little Tobacco-powder in the spring, whether I see any 


of ndL. Early In the ifcoralfitf when there is no wind b the 
best time to apply it. There is no occasion so syringe of 
wash It off, as when need ee a preventive the small quantity 
it is neoessary to use quickly disappears from the foliage. 
Apples on the Paradise, and Pears oi the Quince, mar 
soon be mulched with tna <ure, especially if uie weather 
should set in dry. Being surface-rooting, food in sufficient 
quantities for their support mud be piaoed within their 
r*eoh. ▲ mulching of manure will also be beneficial to 
Raspberries. Keep up a buoyant atmosphere in the early 
v.nery where the Grapes at e taking their last swelling, it 
is a common practice to discontinue watering after the 
Grapes begin colouring; but the fruit loses both in size sad 
finish if any change as regards the application of moisture 
is begun too soon. A Utile air should be left on all night, 
ju*t sufficient to maintain a healthy circulation, bat not 
sufficient to oau*e draughts. The latter Is a frequent 
cause of mildew. It is a good plan to muloh down the 
b inters with manure woen the berries begin to take their 
Us*, swelling. The syringe must be used freely among 
sue session Pines ; but ripenlog fruits and plants in b rneou 
u iit be kept dry. Expose the fruits in the early Peaoh- 
bouas to the fuU sunshine by pinching off a leaf, or part of 
a leaf, if neoes* *ry, though when a leaf can be thrust on ose 
a.d j it is batter than pinching it off. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Look ovar Tomatoes in flower daily and fertilise the 
blorsoms to induce a good set. A oamelVhair-broA or a 
rabbit’s tail drawn over the anthers to shift thepollen wbsn 
th?y are fully expanded about noon will sufffoe. A fret 
ventilation is necessary, and a little air on at night is 
beneficial. The tempers re during the blossoming 
set<*on should not exceed 60 degs. at n'ght—56 deg*, 
will do. Vegetables in frames must have abundant vemi 
1 % ion to kee/> the piADts strong Toe lights may be 
drawn off early Potatoes, Carrots, Ac , on warm days. On 
m-nure beds Potatoes will not require much water, 
especially when the tubers are approaohing the finishing 
period of their growth, as too muoh moisture spoils tdeir 
tex i ure. Lettuces that were plan tod ont on spent hotbed* 
wi 1 pay for a go )d soaking of liquid-manure. Do not pour 
it over the foliage, but between the plants. The same 
treatment ehould b* given to French Beans now bearing 
in pita and frames. Plant Boarlet Runners and dwarf 
French Beans in quantity now in the open air Karly 
Potatoes pusning through the soil will requirt frequent 
attention to protect the youig foliage. 8 mstimes i 
handful of life*er is p'aoed over the earliest plants, and 
this shelters without altogether excluding air; but it is no 
untidy plan, especially In windy d s riots. The more 
general custom is to draw a little soil over them Some 
tff rt at protection should be mad-, as if the early tope 
are fr <zen the orop is injured. Cucumbers in bearing 
bhoul 1 be looked over and dressed twioe a-week, stopping 
young shoots one leaf beyond the fruit, removing mil* 
bloas mis, and tying la sufficiently to give the necessary 
support. A good deal of wafer will be required now in 
heatel struoturee, both at the root and also in the atmon 
pher-. Sow Veitch’s Perfection, Duke of Albany, and Ne 
Plus Ultra Peas. Plant Broad Beans for a late orop. Do 
noto ovd either Peas or Brans. If planted thiniy the 
pla-it* branoh out and beoome stronger, are longer lived, 
sod bear better. E. Hobday. 


Work in ths Town Gordon. 

The propagation of all kinds of plants for tbs summer 
display, whether by means of seeds or outtings, ought to 
have been brought no a conclusion by this time Havtsg 
made sufficient progress the nezt thing is to get syerythlsr 
properly hardened off preparatory to being planted out tbs 
end of the month- Zonal Pelargoniumsof all kinds, Faofadaa, 
Verbenas, Lobelias, and, Indeed, all but the very Wn- 
d treat mibjsote, wlllnow be quite eafe in oold frames or pit* 
—th it is. If well-established and from not too highly bsatsd 
structures—with a mat thrown ovar the glass on oald 
nights. For the first few days they had bettor be krpl 
rather oloee, then admit air more and more freely until its 
pUute are able to endure full exposure. Colew, Alter- 
uantheras, and 1 reel nee must still be kept In a genial 
warmth ; ae a rule. It ie not eafe to plant these out until 
the middle of June. Ceetor oil plants are also somewhat 
tender, and should be kept growing quietly yet ateadily on 
until the weather is warm enough for them to be toned 
out Into the open with safety. A little more seed of Aden, 
Ac., may be sown for late blooming; the pure white, rose- 
coloured, and soarlet varieties of Asters are very useful lot 
cutting until late in the autumn. Chrysanthemums for 
blooming under glass ought to have been piaoed In 5 into 
or 6-iooh pots by this time, and if they have not best 
already shifted this should be done at once. Use goto 
sound loamy soil, and pot them fairly firm ; when « uttb 
established they should be stood on a bed of ashes ins 
sunny ptaoe in the open air. If dwarf plants are requirto 
they must be out down to 6 inohes from the eolith* fir* 
or seeoad week in June. Dahlias should be sli patted to 
from the cutting pots immediately ; grow them on far * 
time In a genial temperature, and then harden off Is 
frames and plant out early In Jane. The Aral batch « 
i outtings will be making good growth now, and should U 
possible be shifted Into 64noh or 6>inoh pots. Dahlias •« 
also easily bloomed In pots, end well grown examples is 
10 Inoh or 11-lnoh sizes afford a nlos effect standing about 
in suitable positions about the garden. The sooner they 
are placed in the flowering pots the better, and as soon as 
they begin to get root-hound liquid-manure must be given 
freely. The greenhouse ought to be very gay now with > 
variety o: subjects; mate water will now be required, with 
an occasional does of llqnid-manure to suoh as an in or 
advancing into bloom; ventilate rather freely whenever 
• tie, and shade from strong sun to preserve the flowtn « 
lone as possible. Seed of Caines* Primulas should be sews 
stoics. B.C.R. 


7m-Ac allotment question.— ** Bernard Wil¬ 
son,” in GaaDurme, April 2oth, page 91, le quite oorreo* 
as far a* he goes; but be should have added that be must 
onlv cue away the branches of the trees at the point a* 
wbijh they overhang his property, and, further, that be 
must nat go on to the other man's land to perform tbs 
operation, or he will be guilty of trespass. Without them 
few word* added “ Bernard Wilson's "reply.is likely to las d 
to trouble.— B. P. A, The Cotncoid Him. 
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ROSES, 

YELLOW BANKSIAN ROSE. 
Although the white Rose that Robert Brown 
named in honour of Lady Banks was introduced 
twenty years earlier, it was not till 1827 that 
the yellow BanksianRose was brought to England 
from China. It quiokly became an established 
favourite, and, in spite of the lapse of more than 
half a century, still occupies a prominent position 
in general esteem, for it makes a charming 
climber, able under favourable circumstances to 
cover the side of a house and to provide a pro¬ 
fusion of its clusters of miniature yellow flowers. 
It is, unfortunately, not absolutely hardy, but 
if it be planted on its own roots, even if there 
should come a winter so unusually severe as to 
kill the tree down to the ground line, it will 
then be almost certain to break again from 
below. In a climate like that of the Isle of 
Wight, however, the yellow Banksian luxuri¬ 
ates, and when the young growths have not 
been injured by late spring frosts, the display 
of bloom observable on some of the houses there 
is magnificent. With flowers resembling nothing 
so much as yellow double Cherry blossom, and 
with shining deep green leaves of three or five 
leaflets, there is no more distinct and charac¬ 
teristic Rose, nor is there any whose flowers 
collectively make so telling; an effect, while in¬ 
dividually so dainty ana so delicate. The 
yellow B*nkaian is a sun-loving plant, and may 


even if the frost is sometimes not excluded. 
Marshal Niel always succeeds best planted out. 
The others would do well in pots, the only thing 
is they would be later to flower; but they might 
blossom all the stronger for that. When houses 
are well heated there is some danger that the 
inexperienced cultivator may do harm by over¬ 
heating ; in the case of Roses the plants are 
drawn up weakly, and the flowers are poor thin 
things if they get too much heat and too little 
air. All hardy plants or trees are impatient of 
being shut up in warm glasshouses.—J. D. E. 

ROSE-COLOURED ROSES. 

There is a great want among Roses of some 
first-rate vigorous varieties of a pure and bril¬ 
liant rose colour. There are rea Roses, pink 
Roses, crimson Roses, and even white and 
yellow Roses in considerable numbers which 
have all the principal recommendations, but 
there is a plentiful lack of varieties of that 
bright and telling rose—a colour which to many 
people is more delightful than all others—pos¬ 
sessing also the essential qualities of hardiness 
and vigour. Of course the names of all colours 
are so loosely employed by Rose growers, and 
are, moreover, so vaguely defined, that the term 
rose colour is frequently made to indicate the 
most widely differing tints. If, for instance, 
rose colour is the exact definition of the delicate 
shade of maiden blooms of 
Monsieur Noman, it can hardly be con¬ 
tended, in view of such recent varieties as Her 


Mart Bennett (Bennett, 1884), which would 
be assured of a very high position if it would only 
grow. As a maiden on dwarf Brier stocks, it 
is most constant, every bud producing a prac¬ 
tically perfect flower, exquisite in its rich tint 
of rose, as well as in its refined and graceful 
form ; but as a cut back it must be regretfully 
admitted that it is not vigorous enough. Never¬ 
theless, it is precisely the type of flower that is 
wanted, and if Mr. Bennett would oblige with a 
Mary Bennett of as vigorous a constitution as 
Ulrioh Brunner, the ideal rose-coloured Rose 
would be realised. There are two other Roses 
of this family of considerable attraction and 
which promise to prove valuable—Rosieriste 
Chauvry (Gounod, 1885), which appears likely 
to be considered as the best of its late raiser’s 
seedlings, and is a good, deep-coloured, and 
brighter Victor Verdier, although it is possible 
that in a season of less brilliant sunshine than 
that of 1887, the colour may be too deep to rank 
as rose; and Mdme. Bois (C. Levet, 1886), a 
very brilliant and pure rose colour, with flowers 
large and well formed, and of vigorous habit for 
the section. Maiden blooms of 

Marie Finger (Rambaux, 1873), especially 
when young, are of the colour that it is desirable 
to define, but on cut-backs, or when rather fully 
blown, there is just a hint of a lilac shade that 
mars their brightness. There are three other 
charming varieties, all of whose flowers, unfortu¬ 
nately, are seen to the greatest advantage as 
maidens, but which are taller growers than the 



Yellow Banksian Rose. Engraved from a photograph. 


be better cultivated in an abnormally hot and 
dry situation than in one at all habitually shady 
or damp, and it also makes a fine subjeot where 
it can have plenty of room in a Rose house, 
with some growers making a favourite stock on 
which to work Marshal Niel under glass. It 
used to be sometimes said that to get the yellow 
Banksian to blossom freely it was necessary to 
cut out all the strong growths, leaving only the 
twiggy shoots to flower; but this is not the case 
except where the wood is not fully ripened, 
owing to a lack of exposure to the sunshine. If 
this Rose be grown in a suitable situation, as on 
a south wall where its long shoots may be 
thoroughly matured, its immense floriferousness 
will be very conspicuous, affording an abundant 
supply of straw-vellow flowers, delightful for 
cutting, and making a display which is not 
approached by any other Rose of anything like 
its colour. _ G. 


7497.—Roses for a greenhouse Reine 
Marie Henriette and Cheshunt Hybrid are two 
good olimbing Roses for a greenhouse. The last 
mentioned is very fragrant. No Rose will 
flower from November to March unless it is 
specially treated, and the requisite degree of 
warmth maintained in the house all the winter. 
If you want to enjoy a few good Roses keep 
sufficient fire during the winter to keep out 
frost only and you will have Roses in abundance 
in spring.—J. C. C. 

7500. — Roses in a cold house. — The 

Roses named would do 
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Majesty and Mdme. Gabriel Luizet, to say 
nothing of the fine allied varieties, Marquise de 
Castellano, Alphonse Soupert, and Mdme. Georges 
Sohwartz, that there have not been valuable 
and vigorous additions made to the section. 
Bat it is desired to employ the term rose 
colour to define the brighter shade of such Roses 
as Constantin Petriakoff or Marie Finger at its 
very best and freshest, and while there are 
several Roses with very lovely flowers of this 
type or colour, most of them are so little hardy 
or vigorous that there is ample work for the 
raiser to extend the class not only in numbers, 
but in constitution. 

Victor Verdier has been the parent of some 
of the most pleasing Roses of this colour, includ¬ 
ing perhaps the best of all—namely, Suzanne 
Marie Rodocanachi (L6v£que, 1884), not to be 
confused with a Rose of almost similar name, 
but of infinitely less value, sent out a few years 
previously by E. Verdier. Suzanne Marie 
Rodocanachi is about the strongest grower of 
the Victor Verdier family, and produoes an 
abundance of fine deep-petalled flowers of a pure, 
rich, rose colour, ana has the additional advan¬ 
tages of being a thorough autumnal and not 
very liable to mildew. That so attractive a 
Rose should be weighted with so terrible (to 
English tongues) a name is a genuine misfor¬ 
tune, and it has been suggested that Rodocanachi 
might be dropped altogether and the Rose be 
known as Suzanne Marie—an arrangement to 
which probably little objection would De raised. 
Another very lovely Rose is 


Victor Verdier family. The first, and perhaps 
the finest of these, is Countess of Rosebery 
(Postans, 1879), of which a maiden bloom at its 
best can hardly be surpassed for parity of colour, 
size, and perfection of form, but the variety 
laoks that absolute constancy which is looked 
for now-a-days in a Rose of the very first rank. 
Almost the same may be said of Lady Sheffield 
(Postans, 1881), a lovely Rose of the same type 
of colour, but distinct, especially in form and 
habit. The youngest of the trio is Marie 
Legrange (Liabaud, 1882), which, like the other 
two, is smooth-wooded and a fairly tall grower, 
and produces most pleasing rose flowers, rather 
lacking size on cut-baoks, perhaps, though the 
maiden blooms are of good, high-centred form 
and exceptionally smooth and well finished. 
Their colour is between that of Mary Bennett 
and Mdme. Charles Crapelet (Fontaine, 1859), 
which, though so old, is still among the beat of 
its oolour and a most charming Rose. Another 
Rose of about the same date, which, though 
now-a-days lacking (unlike Madame Charles 
Crapelet) the fulness and refinement of form 
considered essential to a first-rate Rose, has 
still the brightest and freshest possible com¬ 
plexion, is 

Anna de Diesbach (Lacharme, 1858), but it 
must be admitted that its telling oolour is this 
Rose’s chief recommendation. It seemed on 
the appearance of Comtesse Riza du Parc 
(Schwartz), 1876, as if it might be among the 
Teas that varieties of pure rose colour would be 
obtained, but this particular variety is still the 
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only one of it> colour in the dan, and is itself 
so little constant in form that it has never 
attained a wide popularity. The nearest approach 
among Hybrid Teas is in the delightful Grace 
Darling, bat here the rose colour is generally 
diffused to a considerable extent by yellow and 
shaded white. 

Comtesse DE Paris (L<$v5que, 1882), a charm¬ 
ing ever-blooming Hybrid Perpetual (not to be 
confounded with a crimson Rose sent out under 
the same name by E. Verdier in 1864), is a 
pure rose colour, whioh flowers with equal 
freedom and constancy as a maiden and as a 
out-back, and whioh will perhaps in time obtain 
the general recognition that it deserves. The 
flowers are of admirable form, and the variety 
is most useful in the garden, since the bright 
flowers are carried erect on their upright stems, 
and are abundantly produced in autumn as well 
as in summer. Perhaps, however, the most 
characteristic of all in colour is the variety 
referred to above as typical, namely, Constantin 
Petriakoff (Jamain, 1877), which yields the 
most lovely maiden blooms, but appears as a 
cut-back on Manetti to be absolutely without a 
constitution. Must it always be that the 
attainment of this brilliant purity of tint can 
only be at the expense of vigour ? Although, 
however, as a cut-back on Manetti this Rose is 
hopeless, on seedling Brier grown in the strong 
land of the west of England it appears to 
thrive, and certainly during the summer 
beautiful blooms are exhibited from thenoe. 
Nevertheless, Roses that have to be grown on 
a particular stock or soil cannot be considered 
to be, from the general grower’s point of view, 
in the first rank ; and the problem that raisers 
have yet to solve is how to eliminate all bluish 
shades and obtain pure-rose without sacrificing 
the hardiness and vigour of the plant. G. 

7445.— Rose General Jacquimenot.— 
“ M. A. V’ question is whether this once famous 
and still favourite and oharming Rose is too deli¬ 
cate for the open air, even in South Cornwall ? 
The answer is, Certainly not. The cause of 
failure, after the past melancholy year, was 
that they were enfeebled by a constant 
excitement to grow, and also by an unfitness 
of soil and atmosphere to enable them to develop. 
The tender roots were repeatedly afflicted with 
stagnant moisture they could not oontend 
against. At the close of the season they were 
exhausted while yet in a juvenile condition of 
growth. The sadden check of damp and dark¬ 
ness inseparable from the winter period found 
them unprepared for its vicissitudes, and under 
these circumstances they were more apt to fail 
in the lap of South Cornwall than they would 
have done in the grip of north Yorkshire. 

“M. A.” need not be despondent; General 
Jacquimenot is still worthy of his love.—C. E., 
Lyme. Regis. 

- This Rose does remarkably well in my 

garden in North Cheshire without any protec¬ 
tion ; it is, therefore, difficult to imagine South 
Cornwall too severe a climate for it. In any 
case, some manure on the ground and a few 
Fern fronds amongst the branches daring the 
winter would settle that point if everything else 
is right. The following are mistakes easily made, 
and whioh may account for failure, even where 
soil, drainage, position, and protection have 
been duly attended to : 1st. Having the roots 
exposed too long before planting. 2nd. Omit¬ 
ting to remove badly braised roots when planting. 
3rd. Obtaining plants on the Manetti for any 
but very light soil. 4th. Pruning in autumn in 
districts where frosts are late and severe.— 
Jos. B. 

75° 9 . — Unhealthy Marechal NIel 
Bose. —From the description given the plant 
is going the way most of the plants of this beau¬ 
tiful Rose go sooner or later, cankering off at 
the base. There is no cure for it, though its 
life might be prolonged by fitting a wooden 
case round the bottom, 1 foot or so square, and 
filling it with rotten turf and manure. I have 
kept plants going several years after canker has 
set in by covering the diseased part in this way, 
and inducing a new root-growth to strike out 
above the cankered spot.—E. H. 

— Your plants are affected with canker, a 
form of disease that this Rose is very liable to, | 
but from the number of inquiries which oome to 
hand it is more prevalent this season than usual. 
The best way of proceeding will be to root out 


the old ones at onoe, and make a new border 
and plant young ones. If you do so at onoe, 
and putin strong, healthy plants, they will get 
pretty well established during the summer. The 
manure whioh you say was placed round the old 
plants was not the cause of the mischief.— 
J. C. C. _ 

THB KITOHHN GARDEN. 

ONIONS AND THEIR CULTURE. 

Cultivation. —How apt are we gardeners to 
imbibe and retain a given set of notions as to 
the cultivation of various props—fruits *nd 
flowers as well as vegetables. What I mean is, 



The Blood-red or'Auftx t Onion. 

that there are people who, having heard that 
Mr. So-and-So—years ago, it may be—grew 
grand crops of Onions on heavy but well-drained 
land, at once infer that his system of culture 
and the like description of soil are essential con¬ 
ditions to ensure good Onions; but never was 
there a greater fallacy, or one that has done 
more injury. There Is, in fact, no mode of 
culture that has a monopoly of excellence, as 
those will find who are willing to throw away 
the crutches belonging to other people and trust 
to their own legs. That there is a best soil for 
all crops I do not dispute, but as we oannot 
always command this soil, we ought manfully to 
face the difficulty by the determination to do 
our best with such soil as we have. The usual 
stereotyped phrase as to the best kind of soil for 
Onions is thatit should be “a deep loam of medium 
texture.” I have never yet been fortunate 
enough to have this description of soil to deal 
with, but by deep tilth and high manuring I 
have managed to get good Onions from clay, 
peat, light sandy loam, and a soil very little 
removed from gravel. Given these two condi¬ 
tions—i.e., deep trenching and heavy manuring, 
combined with good drainage, no one need be 
afraid of a failure as regards growing Onions. 
The. only difference that I would advise when 
having to deal with a heavy soil rather than a 
light one, would be that just before sowing the 
former should be raked over only, but that light 
soils be made as firm as can be by treading or 
rolling, as this compression in some measure 
makes amends for the lightness of the soil. As 
to time and mode of sowing, I prefer the middle 
of February for the spring sowing and early in 
August for that of the autumn. Drills from 
12 inohes to 15 inches apart according to the 
sort is the best way of sowing, as this admits of 
easy after culture, such as thinning, hoeing, and 
weeding. Farmyard-manure is the best for 
working in with the soil, and as surface stimu¬ 
lants during the growth of the crop soot and 
wood-ashes are invaluable. 

Selection. —From long observation and some 
little practical experience I incline to the belief 
that all roots for kitchen use are more improved 
by selection than by hybridisation or cross¬ 
breeding, and if we could but be content with 
fewer varieties, and persistently select year after 
vear from them the most perfect types for seed 
bearing, we should, I think, be nearer attaining 
perfection than we are ever likely to be so long 
as we oontinue in search of novelties, which in 
the long run benefit no one except the seeds¬ 
men. With the exception of Peas, perhaps, 
Onions are more improved by selection than any 
other kind of vegetable, but then it is well to 
remember that there are Onions and Onions, and 
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what one approves another may disapprove; or, 
again, we require Onions for pickling. Onion* 
for roasting, boiling, Ac.; henoe it follows that 
we mast have them of various sizes and flavours. 
All these requirements must be kept in view in 
making our selections, and when once made the 
aim should be the perfection of the favoured 
type or types by year after year selecting the 
most perfect for seed bearing. This much as to 
selection; now a few words as to some of the 
Varieties. —The small Paris Silver-skin is 
the best of all the pickling class, matures early, 
and takes up but little space. The Queen Onion 
is an excellent kind, very early, mild in flavour, 
and in a general way does not grow too large for 
pickling; it is also one of the best keepers. The 
Giant Zittau is a very handsome variety, with 
a deep straw-coloured skin, fine flesh, large in 
size, and is also one of the best of keepers. The 
large pyriform brown Spanish (the imported 
Spanish Onion of the shops) is not a desirable 
kind for growing in this country, as it will not 
keep—I suppose through lack of sunshine to 
fully mature the bulbs. The Blood-red or 
August Onion (here figured) is a red-skinned 
kind, possessing all the excellent qualities of our 
best and indispensable white Spanish Onion, 
known under the various synonyms of 
Banbury, Reading, Nuneham Park, Bedford¬ 
shire Champion, Ac., every seedsman having his 
pet strain bearing his name, to which is some¬ 
times added the dubious expression “improved, 1 
a word that, used in this connection, should more 
frequently be interpreted in the opposite 
direction. W. 

SCARLET RUNNER BEANS. 

There are few vegetables that have a greater 
claim to the title of useful and ornamental than 
the Soarlet Runner Bean, for its foliage is hand¬ 
some and the flower brilliant, and the Painted 
Lady variety, with red and white flowers, is ex¬ 
cellent for making a variation from the true 
Scarlet variety. There are many ways of grow¬ 
ing this useful vegetable, and in everyone of 
them ic is highly effective. Good deep cultiva¬ 
tion and a liberal supply of manure should 
precede sowing, for on this depends the length 
of time daring which they will continue to 
produce plenty of pods. The ordinary mode of 
onlture in large gardens is to sow them in 
single rows at wide intervals in the kitchen 
garden, and let them run on tall poles or 
feathered sticks, like tall Peas; bat when they 
get heavy they are liable to break down with 
the autamn gales, and on the whole, straight 
poles driven well into the soil, and secured 
about two-thirds of their height from the ground 
to a pole placed horizontally, which makes a 
very strong framework on light soil, are the best. 
Sow the seed in a shallow trench for cuit- 
venience of retaining the water in periods of 
drought, for if the roots get dry the blossoms 
will not set, and a mulching of manure is in¬ 
valuable if put on as soon as the plants begin to 
bloom. They may also be grown in rows like 
dwarf Beans without stakes by merely going 
over them frequently and pinching out the 
points of the running shoots, and in this way 
they are very prolific. But for small gardens 
they may be grown so as not to take up any of 
the soil that u available for ordinary crops, and 
one of the best plans that I have seen is that of 
growing them on 

Arches over the walks. —These are made 
by putting about half-a-dozen long flexible poke 
on each side of a walk and bending the tops 
down and tying them firmly together, and then 
putting a few cross-pieoes to strengthen the 
structure. The Beans are then sown close to 
the foot of the stakes, and will train themselves 
over the arch, making a very beautiful object 
when in bloom, and the quantity that two or 
three arches will produce will be hardly credited 
by anyone who has not tried it. Another plan 
is that of covering low walls and wooden fences 
with these Beans by sowing them at the base, 
and putting strings for them to cling to, and by 
having them on different aspects a long succes¬ 
sion is kept np. This is very much practised in 
town and suburban districts where the gardens 
are very small, and where the owners are anxious 
to utilise every inch of soil, and cover as far as 
possible with green foliage the bare brick woik 
that meets their view at every turn; and it is 
surprising what a quantity of fresh Beans 
are thus raised on a small area of soil. 
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Plenty of water it given, end rioh top- 1 
dreeeinge ere applied, and, above all, none 
of the poda are allowed to get old and 
seedy, for if they do the plants soon cease to be 
fruitful. In addition to the oommon Scarlet 
and Painted Lady, there are the Champion Ban¬ 
ner, a very fine Bean, and the large white Datoh, 
Mont d’Or, and Girtford Giant. This is the 
time to sow this excellent vegetable for first or 
main crop, and another sowing should be made 
about the middle of May, as in fine autumns 
the late sowings prove very valuable, for in the 
protection ana shelter of a wall they will con¬ 
tinue to be fruitful until very late in the season. 
If seed is required a plot should be grown 
specially in a sunny place for that purpose. 

Gosport. J. Groom. 


7104 — Culture of Brooooli, Cauli¬ 
flowers, &o.— I manage to get a good supply 
all the year round, and I will show how it is 
done. White Brooooli cannot be cut when it 
happens to be in daring severe frosts; but all 
through the winter months — December, 
January, and February—I have London Cole- 
worts, the seeds of which are sown in May, 
Brussels Sprouts (these are sown in March), and 
white Brooooli when the weather is mild. In 
March and April I have Cottagers’ Kale, Scotch 
Kale, and sprouting Broccoli; these are sown in 
April. Daring May, June, and July there are 
plenty of spring Cabbages and early Cauli¬ 
flowers ; the Cabbage seeds are sown about the 
end of J uly or early in August, the Cauliflower 
seeds about the end of August or the first days 
In September. I have early Cabbages in August 
from spring-sown seeds. September and Ootober 
Veicch’s Autumn Giant Cauliflower is the 
favourite, from seeds sown in April. 1 have 
autumn Broccoli and Cole worts in Ootober and 
November. The right thing Is to plant out the 
whole of the orops on rioh, well-worked soil, and 
do not let the plants stand in the seed beds 
until they are spindled up into hard dried things. 
Better, if the ground is not ready to plant them 
out upon permanently, to prick them out when 
they are quite small about 3 inches apart.— 
J. D. E. 


735S.—Tomatoes in a conservatory. — 
Five-inch pots are utterly useless lor fruiting 
Tomatoes in; nothing smaller than the 8 inch or 
9-inch size is admissible, and during tbe summer 
they would succeed better planted out either in 
beds of soil or in boxes. If quality is the 
desideratum, Perfection, if of a good type, can¬ 
not be improved upon. The Old Large Red is 
a heavy cropper, but somewhat ooarse in fl tvour 
and quality. If dwarf plants are required, try 
Horsford’s Prelude. Supposing the plants to be 
grown in pots, plenty of liquid-manure must be 
given after the soil in them becomes occupied 
with roots, and if they can be allowed to root 
through the drainage-holes into some tolerably 
rich material so much the better. Keep the 
plants strictly to one, two, or three stems each, 
as the case may be, ventilate freely whenever 
possible, and allow full exposure to sunshine at 
all times.—B. C. R. 


7452. — Cucumbers and flowering: 
plants.—-It is hardly wise to grow many plants 
in a Cucumber-house after the plants come into 
bearing, as there is always a danger of inseots 
being introduced, and then it will be dilfioult to 
get the boose free again before the Cucumbers 
are injured. Fuchsias may make their growth 
in the house but should be taken elsewhere to 
blossom. Ferns will do under Cucumbers better 
than flowering plants. — E. H. 

7449.—Using: nitrate ot soda—This 
substance is an invaluable fertiliser and stimu¬ 
lant to the growth of all the Brastioa tribe in 
especial. Bsing highly soluble it is, however, 
very evanesoent in its effects, and should, as a 
rule, be used in oonjunction with some manure 
of a more lasting character. It is not well to 
use it too freely or frequently, as it has a very 
Injnrious effect upon the soil if used to excess. 
About 10 lb. to the rod is a safe dressing for 
nearly all vegetable crops.— B. C. R. 

7434 —Lettuces running: to seed.— It 
Is natural for all annual plants to run to seed 
when the growth is completed. Tying them up 
will not prevent this. Sometimes the plants 
bolt prematurely, and thii is generally owing to 
want of nourishment in the soil. A well- 
oioarLhed plant will not runjo seed till its work 
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is done. Lettnoei for summer should be sown 
in good, well-manured land, and if transplanted 
shift to deeply-worked rioh land. In the case 
of dry, porous soils, sow in a shady position 
nnder a north wall or fence and thin out, bat 
do not transplant.—E. H. 


KITCHEN GARDEN NOTES. 

Lettuce. —This useful salad plant is, in my 
opinion, much better sown where it is to remain 
until fit for use—at least during the summer 
months—not only on account of the saving of 
labour, but for the better results obtained. Salad 
of all kinds is especially valued according to 
its orispness, and tne less check to the growth 
it gets the better, and In dry weather the check 
caused by removal frequently ends in the plants 
prematurely running to seed. The best plan to 
pursue is to prepare a piece of land by deeply 
cultivating and well manuring it, and then sow a 
small qnantity of seed in drills at intervals of 
ten days, thinning out the plants as soon m 
large enough, leaving the strongest; they will 
be nearly fit to out while they would have been 
getting over the root disturbance if transplanted. 

Ridge Cucumbers and Vegetable Marrows 
should get a little bottom-heat to start them 
vigorously into growth. The plan I find 
answers well is to take out a trench about 3 feet 
wide and 1 foot deep, throwing the toil on each 
side; then fill up with any kina of garden refuse 
that will ferment and cause heat, such as 
Cabbage-stumps, Turnip-greens, Ac., and the 
Grass from the lawn. This and a little fresh 
stable-manure will quickly oause a good heat, 
the soil from the sides baiug spread over the 
top, and when it is nicely warmed set hand- 
lights or cldches along the ridge at about 1 yard 
apart, and put out the plants at once. 

Tomatoes for planting against sunny walls in 
May should be shifted into 5-inoh pota now, so 
that they may grow on into flue plants with 
flower-bads formed, as little starved ones have 
no ohanoe of perfecting their produco in our short 
summers, unless they are ready to fruit directly 
the weather is fit for planting, and it is not sate 
to plant before the middle of May, as frosty 
nights may be expected up to that date. Sowing 
seeds of 

Broccoli and winter Greens should now be 
done. There is nothing gained by sowing so 
early as it is generally done, as the plants get 
starved in the soed beds, and be sure that if the 
plants come up too thickly that they are thinned 
out before they get drawn, for this is the secret 
why market growers’ cropi ia open fields stand 
the winter so much better than the same kinds 
in gardens ; they get plenty of space at all | 
period* of their growth, and form dwarf, sturdy 
plants, with foliage to the ground, and very 
seldom does frost affect them, even when the 
lanky garden crops are killed off by thousands. 

Parsley is in aaily request at all times of the 
year, and this is the best time to make provision 
for a full supply next winter. Many a bank or 
dry border that is of little use for ordinary crops 
h'juat the place for a good crop of Parsley. 
Thoroughly pulverise the soil ana sow at onoe, 
merely keeping down weeds afterwards. 

Spinach is an excellent summer vegetable 
that is not nearly so much grown as it ought to 
be. It is never so good as when quite young, 
and the only way to have a constant supply is to 
sow a little and often; one row is enough for a 
small family. It can be grown in partial shade 
in summer. Sow in drills rather thickly, and 
when fit for use cut the whole crop off close to 
the ground, for it soon rnns to seed. 

Mulching the roots of Peas, Beans, and such 
crops as suffer from drought will soon require 
attention, and Strawberry-beds should have this 
very necessary item of their cultivation attended 
to without delay. 

Gosport. James Groom. 


7425 —Fertilising Tomato blooms.— 
In a well-ventilated House it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to fertilise Tomato blossoms artificially 
from this time onwards, but early in the season 
in a forcing temperature a little help insures a 
good set. The stamens or pollen-bearing organs 
stand out over the stigma whioh nestles snugly 
in the oentro of the blossom, and if a oameT’s- 
hair-pencil is psssed in through the whole of 
stamens it our.es with to enough pollen to 
«ft sot the setting. As the brush is moved from 
flower to flower it is always charged with pollen. 


This most done when the pollen If ripe end 
ready for distribution, whioh is generally as 
soon as the flower is fully expanded. From 
eleven to twelve o’clock in the forenoon is the 
best time to operate.—E. H. 

-This Is a vary simple matter, and Is best effected 

by working tbe pollen from one bloom to the other with 
a camel halr-penoll Or brush, whioh must be used with a 
very light hand. Doling the winter and early spring 
months, eav from November until the end of March, arti¬ 
ficial fertilisation is indispensable to the eeouring of a good 
orop; but In the summer and early autumn it Is by no 
means neoeeaary.—B. 0. R. 

7189.—Mint In a shady spot.—Mint will grow and 
thrive in a shady spot. I always keep a bed nnder the 
north side of a wall for summer use. with another bed in 
a sunny spot to oome In early.—E. H. 

-It will grow In a shady plaoe; but it doss not do 

well, and it is not safe to trust to it for a constant supply. 
It cannot he expected to do well where It gets no sun after 
11 a.m. Tbe afternoon sun would be the beet. 1 had 
some that got the sun for a few hours in the afternoon 
only; but 1 had to plant another bed In the open where 
it does well. It mutt not be out too muoh. The tips of 
the shoots only should he taken.—J. D. E. 

7371 —A Mushroom failure.—From my experience 
with Peat-Moee, yonr gardener is very near the point I 
have tried it for several beds. The Mushrooms oome up 
well, then disappear. I have now plenty of Mushrooms 
In the same house from horse-droppinge, and have grown 
tnem for years with great suoceae.—Baras. 

7429.— Blaokbeetlee In a Mushroom-house.— 
If you sprinkle the insect powders you mention on the 
floor of tbe house it will answer Just as well ss if they 
were plaoed on the bed. I have found these Insect 

K orders very valuable in the destruction of both hlack- 
itlee and oriokete.—P ractical. 


TRHBS AND SHRUBS, 


STRAWBERRY TREE (ARBUTUS UNBDO'. 

The beaatiful evergreen shrub here illaefcrated 
should be in every well-planted garden, for no 
other ia so cheerful throughout the autumn and 
early winter, when its dense mass of greenery ia 
mingled with a profuaion of flower dusters and 
ruddy round fruit like undersized Strawberries, 
the result of last year’s flower orop. There is 
no need to describe such a common shrub, whioh 
U met with everywhere almost, especially in 
warm and coast districts, where it grows tree-like 
20 feet or even 30 feet high, making huge globular 
masses of green. In inland districts it is liable 
to be out down during very severe winters, but 
this so seldom occurs that no one need be de¬ 
terred from planting it. If large bashes are 
killed down by cold they almost Invariably send 
upstrong shoots again. When young it requires, 
in order to get it established, a slight protection 
during winter. It grows quickly in sheltered 
places, bat dislikes shade, aud seems to be most 
at home in a deep light soil, though it ia not 
f Astidious in that reepeot There aie numerous 
varieties of this beautiful shrub, and some are 



superior to the original. One of the beet it A. 
Croomef, whioh has longer and broader loaves 
than the common kind. The bark of the young 
•hoots is brownish-red, and flower dusteis 
larger and deeply stained with reddish-pink. 
Tne variety rubra hat the flowers almost a bright- 
scarlet, produced abundantly in late autumn. 
One variety (flore-pleno) has double floweis, 
uhile otheis differ from the original in the size 
and form of leaves. Thus there Is the Oak- 
leaved (que*cif< lia), Myrtle-leaved (myrtifolia 
„** ll fro 
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or miorophylla), Willow or narrow-leaved (sali- 
oifolia), and the crimpled-leaved form (orispa), 
ail of which are interesting, bat not so beautiful 
as the common sort, or Croomei and rubra. The 
Strawberry Tree is a native of South Europe, 
and grows wild in the south of Ireland, and the 
peculiar charm it gives to KilUrney is well 
known. The other species of Arbatus are not 
so important as flowering trees, though they are 
invaluable evergreens. They are more tree¬ 
like than A. Unedo, making large, spreading 
masses of bold foliage. A. Andrachne, with 
smooth, ruddy-tinged bark, is the commonest, 
and is hardy everywhere in the south and coast 
districts. It reaches, about London, a height 
of over Id feet. It grows wild in the 
Levant, and is a very old tree in gardens. A. 
hybrids, said to be a hybrid between A. Unedo 
and A. Andrachne, is hardy, and in growth 
resembles both its parents; its flower clusters 
are larger than those of A. Unedo and smaller 
than those of A. Andrachne. A. Milleri is 
handsome, because its flowers are pink and its 
leaves large. A. procera (also called A. 
Menziesi), from North-west America, not a 
common kind, is Bomewhat similar to A. 
Andrachne, but less hardy, and, like it, has 
large leaves and grows tall. For a coast garden 
it is most desirable. Other kinds of Arbutus 
named in catalogues—photinimfolia, magnifies, 
Kollissoni, serratifolia, laurifolia, or andraoh- 
noides—are either identical with the foregoing 
or varieties of them. G. 

7503. —How to propagate Rhododen¬ 
drons. — The simplest way for you to inorease 
the number of plants of Rhododendrons is by 
layers. Select toe branches that are nearest the 
ground and bend them down; remove the soil 
to the depth of 2 inches to receive that part of 
the branch that is to be buried; after it is so 
placed get a stout peg and make it secure, so 
that the branch is 2 inches under the soil. Place 
another layer of soil over the buried part, and 
the work is done. In two years the layers will 
have made sufficient roots to be removed.— 
J. C. 0. 

-The greenhouse varieties can be propa¬ 
gated from cuttings, and all of them from layers. 
But it is usual to £raft the best-named hardy 
varieties on seedling stocks of the oommon 
Pontioum. The stocks should be as thick in the 
stem as a common Cedar pencil, and may be 
planted in pots 5 inches in diameter. The stock 
should be cut over 2 inches or so above the sur¬ 
face of the ground and the graft put on to it in 
the form of whip-grafting. March is the best 
month to do it, and they will soon produce 
growing plants if kept in a close frame; they 
do better with a little bottom-heat. I always 
clay the union between the graft and scion. 
Home persons use grafting-wax, others say that 
even this is not necessary. I know that with 
clay not five plants In a hundred will fail.— 
J. D. E. 

7457—An unhealthy Welling’tonia. — 
This is the old story of disappointment in this 
much-lauded tree. In a few places it succeeds, 
bat there are thousands of trees in this country 
in a dying condition. They thrive for a few 
years, and then, just as they ought to be pleasant 
objects in the landscape, they become brown and 
rusty, and are, for the most part, miserable 
objects to look at. They want a deep, warm 
■oil, and shelter from cold winds.—E. H. 

7448.—A useful hedge.—I hsve seen near the sea 
very pretty dwarf hedges formed with Esoallonia ma- 
orantha. It flowers late in summer and autumn, and the 
flowers are nice for cutting. Tne plant grows freely 
enough and will boar pruning.—E. H. 

- There are not many evergreen flowering 

shrnbs of such low staturo as you require than 
are suitable for forming a hedge without being 
more or less pruned every year after they 
get established. Berberis Darwini and B. 
dulcis are evergreen and decidedly pretty when 
in flower. By hard pruning you might keep the 
Laurustinus down to the required height. In a 
peaty soil Andromeda floribonda would do very 
well, as also would Kalmia latifolia.—-J. C. C. 

7492.— Management of Llllum aura turn.—This 
LUv will flower naturally in July, August, and September, 
and if It ia wanted later the plants must be put out on the 
north side of a wall. They oannob be had In winter. They 
might be retarded by keeping the bulbe out of the ground 
tui March or Anril; but even then they would flower 
before winter.— J. D. E. 
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ORCHIDS. 

EVERGREEN CALANTHB3. 

Some time ago, when treating upon the deciduous 
kinds of this genus, belonging to the vestita and 
Veitchi section, I promised to introduoe those 
with evergreen foliage to the notice of my 
readers, and here they are. They will soon 
begin to flower, and consequently those 
amateurs who go about with their eyes open 
will in the oonree of the season be enabled to 
see most of them and to add them to their collec¬ 
tions if they appreciate their beauties. They are 
plants than thrive well with ordinary stove 
plants, especially those conspicuous for the 
beauty of their leaves, but they must be well 
shaded. They require potting in the same 
manner, and in winter they require only a 
reduced temperature and slightly curtailed 
water supply, whilst In summer they enjoy 
a high temperature, with the atmosphere 
well charged with moisture, and, saving at 
the time when the blossoms are open, 
syringing overhead is highly beneficial—not 
that kind of syringing which I have seen some 
amateurs adopt, which swamps everything it 
comes in oontact with, and leaves the house in a 
drowned and washed-away condition; but I 
like to occasionally go over the plants and dew 
them over with a gentle sprinkling. These 
Calanthes are stout-rooting plants, therefore 
they should not be stinted for pot-room, and 
the pota should be well drained and the drain¬ 
age oovered with a good layer of fresh Sphag¬ 
num Moss. My readers may feel reluctant 
to so use their Sphagnum, especially if it is 
scarce with them, Dut use as I recom¬ 
mend and fear not—it will be well expended, 
for I have found from experience that it is by 
far the best material for this purpose, as 
it resists decay, and therefore keeps a dear and 
perfect drainage better than anything I have 
ever used, and this is just the point so essential 
to the good growth of these evergreen Calanthes. 
The beat material to grow them in is a oompost 
prepared in the following manner: turfy light 
foam and fibrous peat in about equal parts, good 
leaf-mould, sand, and dried cow manure in about 
half the proportion, and the whole should be 
mixed well together; the mould should be 
chopped sufficiently small with the spade. Do 
not use a sieve; I positively detest the use of a 
sieve in the preparation of soils for potting. In the 
above mixture pot the Calanthes in the same man¬ 
ner that you would a Mar&nta, pressing it down 
firmly and leaving a sufficient spaoe to allow of 
a copious watering being given. There is little 
more necessary to say respecting the manage¬ 
ment of these plants; they continue in bloom 
for a very long time, and during this time the 
flowers should not be wetted, ana if the plant or 
plants are strong they will continue flowering 
for one or two months or more. These Calanthes 
will give an endless source of pleasure to any¬ 
one investing in them ; yet they are not strictly 
amateurs’ plants, as the call for them has not 
been sufficient to enable the tradesman to offer 
them at very low prices. The following six 
kinds are all beautiful, well deserving every 
attention. I am under the impression that 
there are perhaps several white-flowered kinds 
in our midst under the name of C. veratrifolia, 
and also that we have aeveral beautiful kinds 
yet to be introduced. 

C. veratrifolia.— A bold-growing plant, 
with a stout, fleshy root-stock, and bearing 
numerous, broadly-spreading evergreen leaves, 
which are stoutly ribbed. The spike rises 
between the leaves, and attains the height of 
several feet. At first the spike appears 
umbellate, but as the flowers develop it becomes 
racemose. The blooms are pure-white; the 
sepals and petals are bent forward ; the crest of 
the lip is yellow, and the spur straight. I have 
had this plant with as many as fifteen spikes of 
bloom open at one time, in which state it is a 
magnificent object, and it continues in beauty 
some three mouths with oare, usually com¬ 
mencing to open in the months of May or June. 
It is a native of India. 

C. furcata.— This is a beautiful kind, and I 
believe it is frequently to be found in cultivation 
under the name of veratrifolia. Tho distinctions 
which I have been enabled to make, however, 
from plants in my possession are as follows : In 
the first plaoe, the flowers are oongregated on 
the spike in a more umSellite manner; the 


individual flowers are larger in all their parti; 
the sepals and petals, which are pure-white, an ' 
reflexed; the large lateral lobee of the lip m 
creamy-white; and the crest on the disc is whits, ■ 
not ysllow, whilst the spur is curved, aad 
forked at the end. It blooms at the same tins J 
as veratrifolia. Native of the Philippines. 

C. CURCULIGOIDK8 is a plant resembling the 
others in general aspect; the flowers, however, 
are orange-yellow. There are two varieties of 
this species in cultivation, one having a dense 
umbel of flowers, and this is mnoh the fiswt 
It blooms daring summer and autumn, bat 
either form is rarely to be mat with. It oomaa 
from the Indian Islands. 

C. masuca, a plant with large, strongly- 
ribbed leaves, and exactly the habit of veratri¬ 
folia. There are several forms, the finest end 
best being that called grand! flora, which, how¬ 
ever, still remains scares. The ordinary form 
produoes its flowers in the summer months, and 
it continues blooming for some two or throe 
months, the sepals and petals being of a rich 
violet-purple and the lip purple, shading to lilac. 

G. Dominiana is a garden hybrid, a crow 
between G. masuca and C. veratrifolia, the 
flowers being similar in shape but paler. It b 
an extremely beautiful plant, and well deserrea 
a plaoe in every Orchid-house, if for nothing 
else but to keep alive the memory of my old 
friend Dominy, who was for many years the 
chief in the Veitohian establishment, and the 
first to teach us the secret of cross-breeding then 
beautiful plants. Its flowers are produced freely 
during the summer and autumn, aad it ooutumee 
in full beauty for severed monthly if, as I have 
before remarked, they are not sprinkled with 
water from the syringe. 

G. Textori.— This is the last species I shall 
hare introduoe to my readers. It resembles in 
every reepeot C. veratrifolia in its growth sad 
habit of flowering; the flowers are oreamy-whits, 
suffused with a tinge of violet, while the orsa 
of the lip is of a rich deep-orange, which beoomei 
paler with age. It blooms in Jane and July, 
and lasts two months in perfection. 

Matt. Bramble. 

HARDENING OFF BEDDING PLANTS. 
The time has now arrived for the final harden¬ 
ing off and preparation of bedding plants to fit 
them for turning out in their summer quarters, 
and on their treatment now and for ihe next 
month or so muoh depends as to their fitness for 
enduring the ohange and withstanding unfavour¬ 
able weather. In most gardens plants of the 
class referred to are generally crowded at this 
season, as in tbs majority of plaoea this is 
unavoidable through room being limited sad 
required for other purposes, ana not only are 
beading plants crowded, but many or most of 
them have to be stood under Vines or Peach- 
trees, where they are far away from the gkw, 
and therefore get but little light or sun, which 
causes the leaves to beoome thin and soft, in 
which state, without muoh care is exercised, 
they are sure to get injured. To prevent this a 
dull, still day should be ohoaen for their removal 
from the houses they are in to any temporary 
frames where they are to be placed, and, as soon 
as there, it is Important that they be kept a little 
dose for the first few days ana screened from 
the sun, which will give the foliage a chance ti 
harden a little and the tissues to beoome fine, 
after which the plants will bear more air and 
light, and at the end of a week or so, if the 
weather is warm, they will stand full exposure. 
These remarks, of course, apply to the more 
hardy subjects, suoh as Pelargoniums and othenof 
that class, while the tender kinds, as Heliotrope> 
Ageratums, Petunias, Iresines, and such like, 
must have lights over them by night till at 
least the middle of May, or there will be a risk 
of frost outting them off. As to the last named, 
I never think of potting any of them, but make 
up frames with any old spare lights, whioh I put 
light soil in, bringing it up to within 9 inches or 
so of the glass, and then pop the plants out in 
rows, giving just room enough for tbem to stand 
clear of each other. By keeping them shnt up 
close for a time sufficient warmth is gathered ti 
give the plants a good start, after which they 
have air, and this is gradually increased till it 
becomes safe to remove the lights altogether. 
By managing in this way it is surprising wbat a 
number of plants may be accommodated in a 
comparatively small spaoe, and what labour ia 
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saved by not patting them in pot*; and not only 
that, but planta treated on this system go oat 
into the beds and borders better, where they 
quickly lay hold of the ground and oontinoe 
their growth. Calceolarias, being more than 
half hardy, do not now require any glass over 
them, and are really best without it if they have 
been kept with plenty of air, and it is a good 
plan with these to put them, with as large balls 
as can be taken up with them, into their summer 
auarters early that they may send their roots 
down and become established before dry weather 
sets in, and the same may be said of Pansies, 
Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, and Stocks, all of 
which are best if quickly plaoed where they are 
to stand. 8. D. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

CROTONS. 

W hex well ooloured these plants form the richest 
ornaments to a stove, and moreover they may 
be obtained so ooloured in quite small samples, 
as well as in the size 
of the specimen shown 
in the accompanying 
illustration, but in 
this larger state they 
are simply magnifi¬ 
cent, resembling a 
running fountain of 
gold. But I would 
here offer a word of 
advice to my amateur 
readers respecting 
these plants. They 
do not well adapt 
themselves to room 
decoration; they de¬ 
light in strong heat, 
sunshine, and moist¬ 
ure, so that the 
change when the 
plants are brought 
into the dwelling- 
house is very great, 
and if they are kept in 
this position very long 
they will soon begin 
to oast their leaves, 
and continue to do so 
until all that is left is 
the bare stem ; but if 
convenience exists for 
cultivatingafairstock 
of them it will not 
matter, because they 
are easily struck, and 
their places can be 
easily refilled; but I 
would never advise 
large plants to be so 
utilised,neitherwould 
I advise Crotons to be 
used indoors during 
winter, except for 
short periods. In 
striking Crotons 
strong heat and 
moisture are neces¬ 
sary, and the cuttings 

should be prepared before they are taken off the 
plant. I have practised this system for some years 
and have found nothing to equal the plan. A plant 
may be chosen as the stock plant} the shoots 
upon this should be pinched out at the point, 
which will induoe them to break back, and 
if three young growths do not grow 
away together, pinch each one again after 
they have grown a little. When the 
first growth is finished the shoots will be 
ready to out off at whatever length may be 
decided upon, and when struck a bushy, well- 
furnished plant is at once produced, and in no 
other manner can they be so well obtained. I 
have tried striking the single shoots and then 
pinching them ; but adopt my system—prepare 
them first if you would have gocd bushy young 
plants. Crotons are easily grown ; the soil they 
like best is good friable loam, to which should 
be added a little neat and some sharp sand. 
Drain the pots well, and during the growing 
season give an abundant supply of water to the 
roots. The plants should stand near the glass and 
should not be shaded except on unusually hot 
days, and then the shading material should be 
of the thinnest It should be borne in 


however, that unless the atmosphere is kept 
well charged with moisture the leaves will be 
apt to suffer under this very strong heat, and, 
therefore, the floor and stages must be frequently 
sprinkled with water; but do not syringe the 
plants during sunshine—morning and evening is 
the best time for thia. If thus kept well supplied 
with moisture, Crotons will never complain of 
the heat, and as the growing season is in ear 
summer months, amateurs should utilise the 
heat of the sun to colour their plants, and during 
winter they should stand in the warmest apa 
brightest plaoe. The same treatment is required 
to produce 

Lari;k WELL-COLOURED PLANTS as small ones, 
and therefore the only addition required are 
larger pots and ample head • room. Some 
growers faddle with artificial manures in the 
growth of Crotons, and I have tried these 
materials in the same house with plants which 
had only clear water, and the last were decidedly 
the nest. In the old days of Crotons we hap 
three or four kinds, of which we were very 
proud, but it was to my much-esteemed friend. 
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Plants in Ouk Riadbsb' Gasdens i A floe specimen of Croton Warrant, 7 feet 8 inches high. Engraved for 
Oardknihq Ii.fcu»TK.AniD from a photograph sent bv Commander Walters, R.N., 

13, Cromwell-road, West Brighton. 


Mr. J. G. Veifcch, the brother of the present 
head of the Chelsea firm, that we are indebted 
for snch an awakening to the delights of form and 
colour as is produoed in a state of nature by the 
Croton family. Mr. Bull, of Chelsea, has also 
introduced some beautiful forms of this genus ; 
and Mr. Williams, of Holloway, has also im- 

K rted some wonderful kinds. Amongst these 
cter is the form here illustrated. The cross- 
breeder has also been busy at home with these 
plants, the first English hybrid sent into com¬ 
merce being the kind known as Queen Victoria, 
raised in Mr. Williams’ nursery at Holloway, 
and which to this day stands in the first rank of 
the broad-leaved kinds. To those who have a 
stove I would say grow Crotons ; the sun will 
help you, and yon will prodnee such a vividly- 
ooloured picture that flowers are not necessary. 
Draceenas are gay and beautiful, but they colour 
beet in partial shade ; but even beautiful as 
these plants are they most take second plaoe in 
the matter of brilliant oolonrs. The following 
are a dozen of my choice for the best and most 
distinct, some broad-leaved and some narrow 
and fountain-like:— 

C. Disraeli. —This belongs to the Fish-tailed 


Crotons, which was the name given them by my 
friend, Mr. Charles Moore, the Director of the 
Public Gardens in Sydney, Australia, who first 
found and brought this section to England. The 
leaves are three-lobed; when young the oentre is 
light-green, blotched with yellow, and margined 
with the same oolonr ; with age the yellow 
blotohea in the oentre become rich orange-yel¬ 
low, and the margins change to reddish-scarlet. 

C. Earl Derby. —Leaves similar in shape to 
the last named, centre rich yellow, bordered 
with bright-green. A superb plant. 

C. KLEGANTissi.M um. —A highly attractive 
form, and one which colours freely, even on very 
■mall examples. The leaves are long, narrow, ana 
pendent; the centre of the leaf is rich golden- 
yellow, narrowly bordered with bright-green, 
the midrib bright-red. 

C. Golden Queen. —Leaves nearly a foot long 
and about 3 inches broad, bright golden-yellow 
in the oentre, border rich-green, spotted, and 
blotched with gold. A very handsome form. 

C. majesticum. —Leaves 18 inches long and 
when young bright-green, blotched 
with golden-yellow 
with age the colours 
become deep - green 
and crimson. It is 
a most graceful kind. 

C. Morti, — A 
large, bold-growing 
kind, with broad 
leaves, which are 
vivid-green, broadly 
veined, and blotched 
with rich golden- 
yellow. Thia form, 
I believe, is still the 
best in its class. 

C. Mrs. Dorman. 
—A very handsome, 
large - leaved kind. 
The centre of the leaf 
is orange-scarlet and 
the border is bright- 
green, more or less 
blotched with orange- 
scarlet and yellow. 

C. Prince of 
Wales is a lovely 
form, with long, pen¬ 
dent, spiral leaves of 
crimson, gold, and 
green ; a perfect 
living fountain. It is 
a plant which every¬ 
one should grow. 

C. Princess of 
Waldeck. — Thia 
form has somewhac 
large leaves, whicn 
are rich deep-yellow, 
with radiating lines 
and spots of rich 
deep-green. It forms 
a complete bush of 
gold when well col¬ 
oured. 

C. Queen Victoria. 
—One of the very 
handsomest of the 
large - leaved kinds. 
The leaves variously mottled with bright-green, 
orimson, and creamy-yellow. 

C. Weibmanni.— A form with medium narrow 
leaves, ground colour rich deep-yellow, variously 
blotched with bright-green. It forms a very 
handsome specimen. 

C. Warreni, the subject of our illustration, 
is a superb kind. Its narrow, pendent, spiral 
leaves are 2 feet or more long ; the ground is 
green; when young these are mottled and 
suffused with orange-yellow and tinged with 
carmine; with age they beoome a beautiful 
crimson. J. Jarvis. 


le in mind, 
# 


7484.—Culture of Hoya caraosa.— 
This is really a hot-house plant, and would not 
succeed In a greenhouse all the year round, but 
it will safely pass through the winter in a green¬ 
house temperature. I well remember a large 
plant of it under my care nearly thirty years 
ago growing in a vinery under the shade of the 
Vines. It covered the back-wall of the house, 
and when in flower was a beautiful sight. It 
received the same treatment as the Vines—viz., 
a hot-house temperature from March to Septem 
her, and greenhouse from September to Mnrch. 
Original Trom 
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It bore thousands of trnaaea of ile waxy flowore 
in rammer. As a pot plant, it may be trained 
to the walla or raftera of a oool plant stove, and 
is also excellent in effect if trained to a trellis. 
It will grow in any ordinary potting-soil, bat I 
use for it eqaal parts of loam and light, fibrous 
peat, with some decayed light stable-mannre. 
The plant is very snbjeot to the attacks of mealy¬ 
bug, and if this pest is allowed to increase it 
will soon become unmanageable. I may add 
that this Hoya increases very freely from cat- 
tings. They may be planted in sandy soil, with 
a bell-glass over them; but even without it they 
seldom fail to produce roots.—J. D. E. 


BROWALLIA (STREPTOSOLEN) 

J AMESONI. 

At the present time the above plant is one of 
the most showy and usefal we have here. Its 
flowers are of an unusaal colour, being orange, 
suffused with bright-scarlet. Not having seen 
it, bat with one exception, in any other garden, 
I should say it is not a very common plant. Its 
culture is very simple; outtings strike freely if 
made of rather soft wood and dibbled round 
the edge of a 4-inch pot, and plaoed in a brisk 
bottom-beat, such as a Cuonmber-frame, where 
they will root in two or three weeks. This 
should be done at once. As soon as they are 
well rooted they must be potted off into 3-inch 
pots, and returned to their former quarters till 
they have made fresh roots, after whioh they 
should be placed on a shelf in an ordinary green¬ 
house—but not to be neglected, for should they 
be allowed to become dry at the root all the 
bottom leaves will fall off, and the plants will 
be rained. As soon as they have filled these pots 
with roots they should be plaoed in 5-inch or 
6 Inoh pots and returned to the shelves. The 
svrioge should now be used on fine days to keep 
down red-spider, which is rather partial to 
them. By the end of June or early in July if 
they have been attended to they will be from 
1 foot to 18 inohes high, and should be plaoed 
oatside in a warm sheltered situation to ripen 
their wood, for this is the seoret of flowering 
this plant successfully. This Browallia makes a 
fine pillar plant for the conservatory, for whioh 
purpose it should not be pinched in bat allowed 
to grow at will; it naturally breaks oat at every 
leaf, and forms a fine pyramid. I can vouch for 
it that if the above few and simple items are 
attended to the grower will be delighted with 
this fine old plant. I ought to have said 
t lat the best soil for it is composed of two-thirds 
turfy loam, one of leaf-soil, one of peat, one of 
sana. T. Arnold. 


7440 —Propagating 1 Lapageriaa.— 'The 
bast way to propagate this plant to obtain 
flowering specimens within a reasonable time is 
to layer the shoots whioh are breaking out of the 
base. Lay a mound of rough peat and sand at 
the bottom of the plant in a convenient position 
for layering the young shoot?. Make an Incision 
in the stem, as is done in layering Carnations, 
and peg the shoot firmly down in the sandy 
putt and keep moist, and in due time roots will 
form ; but it is a slow-rooting plant.—E. H. 

-Bottom-best is certainly advisable in raising th< 

phots from teed, bat not absolutely necessary. Castings, 
whether of the roots or suokers, are extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to strike, though a mild bottom heat is 
undoubtedly a great aid. Lxpagerlas are propagated by 
nurserymen in only two waye, first from seed, and secondly 
by layering the shoots Into pots of suitable soil, with or 
without bottom-heat.—B. C. R. 

7469.— Treatment of Lilium aura tom 
in pots. —I grow Lilium aura turn very success¬ 
fully by patting the bulbs in larger pots than are 
generally used, and letting them remain in them 
for two or three years. In the autumn I plunge 
them out-of-doors, putting ashes on the top of 
the pot to protect the bnlb from severe frost. In 
the summer, when the shoots are about a foot 
high, they are put in a oold house. In 1887 I 
had a bnlb throw up 2 shoots, and I had 10 
blooms on It; last year the same bnlb had 

3 shoots, with 42 blooms; this year it has 

4 shoots, and I hope to have 60 blooms.— Fred 
Andrews, Sioilley . 

7493.— Getting rid of toads.— The only 
way to rid of these useful animals from a green¬ 
house or conservatory is to get hold of them 
and oarry them away to some distauoe. I tame 
them and keep them in the houses, and find they 
are very useful in destroying the wood louse and 
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other such pests of the Orchid-houses._„ 

quite stout in the Cattleya-house, and I have 
verted pots for them to sit under with a pieoe 
broken off to form an entrance. Master Toad sits 
quietly in his hole all day, and goes out foregiog 
at night. I had one kept to the same house for 
eighteen months, until the pot was removed and 
he had to sleep somewhere else for a day, apd he 
was eo annoyed beoause his house was difirarbed 
that he would not go in it again, although fre¬ 
quently caught and placed there.—J. D. K. 

7466.—Lilium speoiosum in pots.— 
* ( M. E. H.” had better burn the gardening 
manual that tells him to keep Lilium specloeum 
in dry soil in an attic all the winter, and the 
sooner he does so the better for his peace of 
mind, to say nothing about his pocket. The 
treatment recommended is just of the right sort 
to kill this or any other Lily. If you begin again 
with the same sort of Lily you cannot improve 
on yoor potting, but if you have no greenhouse 
or cold frame ia which to keep it during the 
winter, plange the pot to the rim in the ground 
in some warm corner out of-doors, ana plaoe 
another larger inverted pot over it, and in severe, 
frosty weather double up a mat or pieoe of old 
carpet and plaoe over it; keep the soil moist 
ana no more. If you want to grow lb in a 
window bring it into the house as soon as the 
growth is seen peeping through the soil.— 

7611.—An unsatisfactory hot-water 
apparatus.—I have not gone into the ques¬ 
tion of figures In your ease beoause I know that 
they are misleading. A given number of feet of 
hot-water pipes properly heated may answer 
perfectly in one oase, where the honse or houses 
are In sheltered positions, but would be quite 
inadequate in another not so favourably placed. 

I am disposed to think that you have not pipes 
enough in the vinery, or, indeed, in any of the 
honses where there is a deficiency of warmth 
Are the pipes properly heated ? A good fire in 
the morning is not a safe guide. If the pipes 
are not well heated over night a slow-burning 
fire all night wonld not keep np the temperature 
on oold nights. Ascertain the oondition of the 
pipes, say at eight o’olook in the evening, and 
that will help you to form an opinion as to the 
oause. It may be that, with the moot careful 
attention to the fire, there is not fire enough to 
heat the water properly. The draught of the 
fire may be iusuifioieat. If so, that would upset 
the most elaborate calculations of the moat 
experienced engineers as regards the oapacity of 
so muoh piping heating a given space of air.— 
J. C. C. 

7510.— Plants for a north house.— You 
may grow the Marshal Niel Hose in a north 
honse, if you do not crowd the shoots. You 
must train the branohee within 15 inohes of the 
glass, and with a little extra warmth Chryaan 
themums would do fairly well up to the end of 
November, and if you keep a little fire-heat on 
all the winter, so as to keep ud the temperature 
to about 45 dogs., Primulas and Cinerarias would 
furnish a few flowers daring the winter. In the 
spring such bulbs as Hyacinths, Tulips, and 
Narcissus will do very well. All the above- 
named subjects would require being first pre¬ 
pared in some other struotnre ; Fuchsias would 
probably do very well in the summer, but in 
such a oase a good deal depends upon how the 
house and the plants in it aro managed. If you 
are an inexperienoed amateur, I advise you to 
begin with a few subjects first, and when yon 
have mastered the way to manage them, you oan 
extend your choioe.—J. C. C. 

7604.— Freeslabolbe not growing.— If the Freesia 
bum* have been kept dry that way aooouot for their not 
growing. They should be kept moist from the first, and 
after thev begin to grow abnndaaoe of water should be 
given.—E H. 

-If it is any ocnaolation to “ Hopeless,” I 

may tell him than there are other growers who 
have experienced the same trouble as he has, 
both this year and last. As I write I have about 
a score of pots in whioh not more than half the 
number of bulbs put into them grew this year ; 
yet they were picked roots—the largeet I had. 
For what reason some refuse to grow I o&nnot 
tell. I advise “ Hopeless ” to keep the pots in 
a greenhouse temperature, and to them 
regularly watered ; they may start into growth 
even yet.—J. C. C. 

7501.— Mask in a greenhouse-— It will 
not be an easy matter to have green Mask to 
scent the conservatory in winter, as the plant! 


naturally go to rest at that season. 
be possible to dolt after a seaeonor two by working 
it round and getting it to rest eerlier, or by kee^ 
ing some roots back from starting by hiving ) 
them dry in a cool plaoe till June or Jnh, 
and then plaoe them out in a oool, shady 
plaoe, and let them start away slowly. Seed* 
sown now in a pan and placed under a north 
wall covered with a square of glass and kept 
moist might perhaps prove serviceable.—E. H. 

- This plant Is a perfect weed with us, and ruoa ifl 
„ the rook garden and Rhododendron beds; n aim 
does It In the greenhouses and hothouses. It me? bi 
had in flower in the winter in a temperature of 60 de,a 
to 00 degs. The plants should be started Into growth 
early la the autumn for that purpose, or teed* might bt 
oown In July to flower at that time.—J. D. E. 

7387.— Treatment of double Begonia 
seedlings. —These certainly form more dwarf 
and bushier plants, as well as sounder and more 
vigorous tabors, when planted out than if kept ia 
pots. At the same time, if well grown in pots 
under glass they will often produce finer flowers 
and show their true character better. The seed¬ 
lings may be planted out any time in Jane, bat 
if sufficiently forward and strong the earlier in 
the month the better. If grown sturdily and 
well hardened off there is not the least danger 
of their becoming soorchcd by the sun, ind 
indeed there are few such sun-loving plants w 
the Begonia. Plant them firmly in deep and 
well-drained loamy soil of a moderately rich 
nature, and keep them moist until thoroughly 
established.—B. C. R. 

7458. — Euphorbia splendens in a 
greenhouse —This plant may be kept ill 
the winter in a temperature that does not fill 
below 45 degs. at night. The effect of this 
treatment will be that the plant will probably 
loee more of its leaves, and that it will not mike 
so m aoh growth as when it is given more warmth; 
but the flowers last longer in a oool house thta 
in one heated np to a regular stove temperature. 
Practical 

7471.— Plants failing in a conserva¬ 
tory. —There is no manner of doubt but that 
the cause of your failure arises from the water 
whioh is given the plants ; at any rate, you cm 
soon decide that point by discontinuing the n* 
of the water from the iron cistern. Not hng 
since I was puzzled for many weeks to account 
for a similar failure in a oonservatory until in 
examination of the roof revealed the fact that 
the gutters which colleotod the rain water and 
oonduoted it into a tank in the house were lined 
with zinc instead of lead. I had the zinc 
removed and lead substituted for it, aioce 
whioh the oondition of the plants has been quite 
satisfactory. But I must tell you that it it not 
often that the water from an iron tank is harm¬ 
ful to flowers after it has been in use a few 
weeks.—J. C. C. 

7487.— Seedling Cineraria®.- Cinerarias ibouldbe 
grown In oold frames In summer, drawing the liffali * 
them on mild, oalm day a Set the frame In tome pwitkm 
•haded from the mid-day eun. This refers to July, Aagtat, 
and September.—E. H. 

— Cinerarias are shade • loving plait*, 
especially in the summer months. The bait 
way to treat them it to place a frame quite in 
the shade, and to put on the lights at night 
and also In stormy weather, but, as they mut 
have all the air they can get, place a brick o» 
edge under eaoh corner of the frame. The air 
will then circulate between them at all tuo* 
If you attempt to grow them ia frames exposed 
to the sun, even if you shade the glase, they will 
not do so well.—J. C. C. 

-Theee will suooeed out-of-doors in the 

rammer, but they ought to bs shaded from the 
sunshine daring the hottest part of the day. « 
they are plaoed where they are constantly 
shaded it is not likely that they will do well; 
the leaves become drawn, and the plants have i 
greater tendency to fall a prey to the attack! of 
green fly. I grow a large greenhouse full of 
Cinerarias every year, but the plants are prjo* 
tioally in the open-air during the summer. Mj 

5 lan is to plaoe them near the glass io frames. 

'he frames have their faces to the north, and 
the lights are removed night and day when the 
weather is flue. I merely draw the lights over 
to protect them from too muoh rain or gales of 
wind, which would damage the leaves. I have 
seen Cinerarias planted out in the open borders 
in Scotland, ana lifted in the autumn to bs 
planted in pot 3 . They did very well indeed, 
and they were no trouble at all when ia the 
open ground.—J. D. E. 
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A NEGLECTED PLANT—PENTAS 

CARNEA. 

Few plants are more easy of cultivation than 
this, and few among our stove and greenhouse 
plants better repay the little trouble they 
require to bring them to a state of perfection, 
yec in private establishments good examples of 



Flowering shoot of Pentas cirnea. 


it are seldom seen. Cuttings of the young wood 
will strike readily at all seasons of the year, and 
under liberal treatment in a warm moist 
atmosphere will in a very short time furnish 
neat and floriferous plants. Its chief value, 
however, consists in its being capable of being 
brought into bloom as easily during the dull 
months of winter as at other times of the 
year ; all that is required is to keep the shoots 
regularly stopped, so as to induce the plants to 
get bushy, and if this stopping be discontinued 
in the autumn nearly every point will produce 
a good head of delicate pink and white blossoms 
during the winter. P. Kermesina is also a line 
kind, and produces flowers of a uniform deep 
rosy-pink, very bright and pleasing. In a cut 
state the blooms are very effective and valuable, 
and after one crop of flowers has been cut the 
plants will, if kept clean and well watered, with 
an occasional dose of liquid-manure, soon throw 
out shoots that will furnish another supply. A 
good compost for this plant is of turfy sand, 
with a little turfy peat and leaf-mould, and 
some sharp silver sand, and the pots should be 
well drained. Pentas are not usually much 
affected with insects, but should any of those 
that infest stove plants make their appearance, 
use the syringe and sponge to oradicate them. 


**' 7494.— Seeding Chinese Primulas — 
Set the pots on a shelf or stage near the glass in 
a cool-house, and fertilise the blossoms with a 
camel’s-hair-pencil. Without this is done the 
crop of seeds from the best strains will be very 
small. The best soil for Primulas is turfy loam 
and leaf mould in equal parts, with some sand 
and crushed charcoal to keep it open. Sow the 
seeds thinly in pans of soil made firm. Cover 
thinly with sand, and place a thin layer of Moss 
on the top till the seeds germinate, then remove, 
substituting a thin piece of paper for a day or 
two till the little plants are inured to full 
exposure. Under this treatment every good 
seed will germinate. Prick off when large 
enough to handle, afterwards pot into single 
pots, and grow during summer in a cold frame in 
a partially shaded situation. The seed pan 
should be placed in the hotbed, or in a warm 
greenhouse, and the young plants must have a 
little warmth till placed in single pots.—E. H. 


-The flower should be fertilised by the pollen of one 

being placed on the stigma of another. The seeds will 
ripen in the summer and ehonld be sown at once. They 
do best in cold frames, not too much exposed to the sun, 
up to the end of September. They like a compost of 
three-parts loam, one of leaf-mould, and ODe of decayed 
stable-manure. They do not require very large pots to 
grow in, and will flower well in 6-inch and P-inch.—J. D. E. 

7423. — Liquid-manure for Azaleas. — Clear 
liquid manure will be a great help 10 specimen Azaleas 
just opening their blossoms. Let it be weak.—E. II. 

7390.—Treatment of old Chrysanthemums.— 
It is too late now to take cuttings to do much good this 
season. I should advise " A. E. G.” to repot the plants, if 
of good sorts, at once in the same sized pots as they now 
occupy. If shifted into sizes about 4 inches larger in a 
month's time and kept growing on throughout the season, 
they will form splendid larte speoimena by the autumn, 
and produce a quantity of blopm.>-B. C. R. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

BORDER CARNATIONS. 

If I were asked which is the most charming and 
useful of our hardy summer border flowers, I 
should unhesitatingly uame, next to the Rose, 
border Carnations ; for, in addition to the great 
beauty both of plant and flower, their culture is 
of the simplest. To have them at their best, the 
ground should be deeply dug and enriched with 
well-rotted manure, whioh will increase both 
the quantity, quality, and duration of the bloom. 
In a sheltered situation they may be planted out 
in autumn, when the layers are taken off, or 
they may be wintered in a cold frame in free, 
rioh, fibry soil, keeping the lights off always, 
except during heavy rain or hard frost. In 
either case they will be benefited by a mulching 
of Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse or short stable manure. 
■Spring planting may be done in the end of March 
or beginning of April, and a top-dressing of 
cow-manure will serve the double purpose of 
feeding the plants and counteracting the effects 
of severe drought. Should the summer prove 
exceptionally dry, liberal waterings ought to be 
occasionally given. Treated in this way they 
will send up strong flower-stems, which must be 
staked in order to keep the flowers clean. If 
desired the plants may be left undisturbed for 
two or three years, when they will form large 
masses and yield bloom in proportion. 

Young plants may be obtained either by 
layering or from pipings (cuttings) put in when 
the shoots are slightly firm, which will be some 
time in July. They should be put in pots in a 
light compost with plenty of drainage, placed 
in a spent hotbed, shaded for ten days or so, 
when they will soon root freely. If it be desired 
to save seed, the plants should not be layered, 
as this is said to prevent seeding. The seed 
should be kept in the pods till the beginning of 
May, when it may be sown in pans in a light 
compost, and the seedlings should be planted 
out when about 3 inches high. They should be 


the Bride, the Governor, and the White Clove. 
Scarlet: Coroner, Duke of Wellington, Fire- 
eater, Helton Hall, and Martial. Crimson : 
Dominie Sampson, Hindoo, Prince of Wales, 
and the Nigger. Purple : Gog, Neptune, 
Purple Gem, Royal Purple, and Sultan. 
Striped : Acis, Adonis, Eurydice, Lord Stam¬ 
ford, Miss Muir, Prince Hal, and Titania. 
Yellow : Andalusia, Beauty of PenBhurst, Belle 
Haliiday, and Mrs.George Hawtrey. Picotees : 
Prince of Orange, Pilrig Park, and Redbraea. 
With border Carnations ought to be associated 
their equally hardy and equally easily-grown 
relatives the border Pinks, to which many 
charming varieties have reoently been added, 
both doable and single ; these for the most part 
begin to flower quite a month earlier than the 
| Carnations, and the two together furnish 
i fragrant blooms daring the whole of the summer 
and autnmn. A. B. C. 


| 7431.—Plante for a shady position,— 

The most suitable are Ferns, bat in the 
summer many fl iwering plants will enjoy the 
shade. All the Mimulus family, including the 
common Musk, will succeed, and they look 
pretty grown in pots. Calceolarias will be at 
home, and Fuchsias will suooeed in the summer. 
Pets of Creeping Jenny will stand near to the 
edge and hang down. If the position is not 
draughty most of the ordinary Dedding Pelar¬ 
goniums will grow in such a position during 
summer; they will not flower so well as if in the 
sunshine, but there will be blossom enough to 
keep the shelf bright.—E. H. 

7491.—Plante for a north wall.-The neatest and 
best plant (or covering a north wall is Voitoh’a Virginian 
Creeper (Ampelopsie Veitohi).—E. H. 

- Cotoneaster microphylla is a capital 

hardy evergreen creeper for covering a wall. 
As your wall appears to be low it would soon 
reach the top, and if allowed to do so would 
overtop the wall and grow down the other side 
in the most graceful manner. Crataegus Pyra- 
cantha (Scarlet-berried Thorn) is hardy enough 



Clove Csrnaticn Gloire de Nancy. 


shaded, and in September they may be planted 
where they are to flower, which they will do the 
following summer. As to 

Varieties, the following are some well-tried 
and excellent kinds of their respective colours : 
—White : Bridesmaid, Duchess of Connaught, 
Gloire de Nancy (here figured), Miss Matthews, 


to grow well in such a position, but it does not 
always bear berries so freely as when it gets more 
sun.—J. C. C. 

7496. — Planting: Anemone roots.— 
They ought not to be out ot the ground so ion4 
as the end of April. Mine are just showing 
their flower-buds through t^e soil; these werj 
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planted about the third week in January. 1 
uaed to plant them with the Tulipe about) the 
first week in November, but they do not flower 
so strongly when they have to pass through 
the months of November, December, and part 
of January in the cold ground. They like a 
deep medium clayey loam ; my soil is more of a 
clayey nature, but I put some fine sandy soil 
round the tubers when plan liner them.— 
J. D. E. 6 

7138.— Christmas Boses.— A sunny position Is not 
the bseb passible place for Christmas Roses, and they do 
*»eet In a somewhat henry soil. In some soils they seem 
to do atl right in the san, bub generally a partially shaded 
epob with s deep, somewhat heavy soil, well manured, is 
beet.—E II. 


BULBS FOR OORRH8PONDHNTS. 

Qoasttons* Queries and smamr s art inserted 

lA*Dmrae7V« of ehsrrge if corr esp ondents foUcw the r 
here laid down for their euidanee. Att sommuniesUions 


for insertion should be dearly and eonoisely written an 
one ride of the paver only, and addressed to the Editob of 
asasurure, 57, Southampton • etreet, Covent ■ garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub- 
wan. Ths name and address of the sender are required 
(n addition toany designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate pieoe of paper, unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that , as OanDmuM has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of dais, they oannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the reoript ofthrir oommun i 
rations. 


718 ».—Heracleum gtganteum.— Thiels a very easy 
plwt to grow. Give it pleuty of room and a deep, rioh 
Moll. It is too ooaree for the flower garden ; its proper 
ptace is m a will spot, or on the banks of a pondl n 
association with the Pampas Oran and some of the hardy 
Bamboos.—E II. 


7303 — Unhealthy India-rubber plant.— This is 
evidently in too small a pot for its size, and has got into 
a starved condition. The beet thing to do would be to 
t<ike it to a (rood nur-ery and a*k them to repot it and 
keep it in heat for a tlm*. When recovered Ic may be 
placed in the room again with perfect safety.—B. O. R. 

7163.— 1 Treatment of Aspidistras.— Rioh soil and 
liberal treatment osrtelnly tend to cause the foliage to 
revert to the plain or green state; but a little eoot or 
gutno water occasional ly dose no harm, but brightens the 
leaves, as “ J. IS.*’ truly remarks.—B. C. R. 


mil be classified, 
) should m 


mints) 


(whieh, with the essoeptUm of rush as 
d, will be found in their deferent t 


% found in their deferent depart- 
always bear the number and title placed 


r permit. 

Conditions, sous, and means vary so infinitely tint several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 

and those who reply would do well to mention the loeaUtiet 

In which their eaperienee is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to artutes inserted in Gardbxum should mention the 
number in wh i ch they appeared. 


7523. — Mock Orange and hardy shrubby 
Spi* sea.— Should these shrubs be pruned or not?— 
CaTareitT. 

752j -Osage Orange as a fence plant.-Wiu 
the 0.<age Orange make a good fenoe and thrive In the 
south of Ireland?—G imf. 


7441 — Nitrate of soda for Roses.—This has a 
simulating effect upon the growth of Rome as well as 
uther plants ; bat if I wanted floe blooms I would rather 
use sulphate of ammonia.— B. C. R. 


Vaporising Tobacco —For the informa¬ 
tion of “ J. D. IS.,” who writes for particulars 
of the abovo process, he will find it fully 
described in Gardening, of April 0th, 1889. 
1 tried it moat carefully according to the 
instructions of “ Southdown.” My conserva¬ 
tory leads out of my dining-room and contains 
many Arum Lilies aud Calcaolarias, Ac., whioh 
are all very much affacted with green-fly, and I 
hailed with delight the idea of vaporising 
Tobacco as a substitute for fumigation, whioh 
always gets into my house and is most offensive; 
but 1 regret to say I have met with no success. 
A w ek elapsed between the two vaporisations, 
and green fly reigned supreme in spue of all my 
trou ble. For those who, like myseu, have a con¬ 
servatory leading out of their dwelling-houses, 
ifc is wisest to exolude auoh plants as Arums, 
(Jslc9olarias, and Cinerarias, which are most 
liable to fly, and place these in another green¬ 
house where they can be fumigated when 
necessary, and I am convinced this is the best 
way of getting rid of the green-fly nuisance, 
provided it is judiciously carried out.— George 
F. Aldons, Plymouth. 

7459 —Painting flower pots.— Perhaps 
my experience may be useful to •* B. P. A ?” I 
have a very large Palm, Latania borbonica, 
whioh has stood six months in the house, and 
looks very healthy. A large octagonal wooden 
box was made by a carpenter. In this was 
placed the Palm, pot and all, the spaces 
between filled in with earth ; the wooden box 
is painted green and has handles to facilitate 
moving, and stands on a pedestal; the top of 
pedestal, which is a little sunk, is lined with 
zinc.—J asmine 

7501— Imported bulbs of LUium 
auratum.— What you have been told about the 
bulbs of this Lily dying out and deteriorating, 
like Hyacinths, is quits right. If it U not so, 
what becomes of the many thousands of bulbs 
of it that are annually imported into this 
country ? At the same time yonr chances of 
success would have been greater had you given, 
say, la. each for the roots. With regard to the 
acclimatised bulbs, as you call them. I can only 
say that according to my experience they do not 
l*-»t any longer than those which are imported. 
—J. C. C. 

7350 —Sour Parsnip wine.— See reply 
to this, April 20th, p. 91. Whiting is a car¬ 
bonate of lime. The effervescence spoken of 
at following the introduotion of the whiting was 
the acid, so to apeak, eating the lime, throwing 
out the carbon, and leaving the lime and acid in 
combination, so that those who drink the wine 
have to imbibe a solution of lime as well as the 

wine, nnless—which “ Hotspur” does not say_ 

the lime is afterwards deposited by some peculiar 
action of the other constituents of the wine.— 
B P. A., The Cotiwohl HilU. 
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7o30.— Blue Passion-flower seed.— Will someone 
kindly tali me how to rales this Passion-flower from seed, 
and the after management ?—J. R. L. 

753i.-Maklng blood - manure. — Will someone 
kindly inform me what quantity of murlatio sold to put to 
each gallon of blood for this purpose ?—R. M. 

7532 —Using pigeon-manure. — In what manner 
is it safe to use the manure from a pigeon-bouse to Peach 
and Apple-twee, and also to Vines ; and what should be the 
proportion, If used, to be mixed with soil?-Z. 

7533.— Earwigs In the dwelling-house.—Will 
anyone kindly toil an whet I oan do to prevent earwigs 
oornlng into the house? Last year we wew overrun with 
them everywhere.—OaTniR«E Grace Edwards. 

758 i.-Rose-leaved doable Bramble.—I hare a 
a plant of r.n« Rote-leaved Bramble witb doable white 
flowers. Will someone kindly give me some information 
a* to Its proper treatment?—E dith B Stockrr 

7535. — Planting seedlings. -8houid single Pyre- 
thrnm and Marvel of Peru be planted ont of the boxes Into 
their blooming quarters singly or in groups ? If In groups, 
how many in a group, and how far apart ? -M. E W. 

7536. -Dressing an Asparagus bed.— Onght my 
Aiparagu* bsd to be dressed with salt now ? It is covered 
with manure about S inohes thick at present. If so, what 
quantity should I use for a bed about 80 feet long ?— 
K. AMD Y. 

7537. -Azaleas of various sorts.— Will someone 
kindly describe the variouseorts of Axiltai, such as Ghent, 
ind j oa, mollis, At., ant say where they aw natives of, 
thtir requ'rements, and whioh are the most valuable lor 
cutting ?-T. 

753S. -Treatment of Marguerite Daisy cut¬ 
tings.— 1 have a few Marguerite Daisy oustings fresh 
struok, and would like to know whether they might be 
planted out this summer and taken up and pottedin the 
autumn ?—Manghold. 

7539 —Ants, green-fly, and brown scale.—I 
should bs glad so know if tns small blaok ant in any way 
destrjy* green-fly and brown soale ? On plant* which aw 
attsoked by these insects I have found the ant In great 
numbers.—E. L. A. H. 

7510 -Vegetable for a shaded bed.— Which is 
the best kind of vegetable to grow on a bed whieh Is 
•naded during the greater part of the day by a high dwell¬ 
ing-house, and only gets a little sun very early and very 
late in the day ?—G. H. 

7511 —Air roots on Vines.— What la the reason for 
Vines throwing out sir roots at nearly every joint? Hu 
it anything to do with a house being nearly always kept 
dosed up with heat on-I refer to the time the berries are 
setting and swelliDg ? -W. M. A. 

7512 -Birds and Polyanthuses.—I want to know 
how t> prevent buds fr»m nipping off the heads of Poly¬ 
anthuses? All my plants hava been destroyed In this 
war, every flower in each truss having been taken off and 
•oattered on the ground.— H. N. P. Powbll. 

7513 -Thinning out annuals. — Will eomeone 
kindly tell me to how fer apart the following annuals 
should be thinned out or planted, if prioksd out from 
boxes: Gxletla, Olarkia, Candytuft, Tom Thumb Nastur¬ 
tium, and annual Chrysanthemums?—M. E. W. 

7514— Making a frog pond. -Would “A J. 
Butler" kindly give me instructions as soon a* possible 
how to do this ? His original suggestion was in Gardening, 
March 10th, page SO, headed " A plague of slugsbut he 
does not sav how the pond should ba made ana how kept 
filled ?—Sokbrbt. 

7316 —Ants on Psaoh-trees.—I have some Peach- 
twee (planted last autumn) infested with ants, whioh 
prick the leaves, oausing them to shrivel up and fall off. 

1 4 paraffin oil mixed witb water a good application to use 
applied with a syringe, and what should be the proportion 
of piraffln to water?—M. T. 

7 a i— Destroying the Gooseberry caterpillar. 
—1 should deem It a favour if someone oould inform me it 
(here is any oure for the caterpillar that infests Gooseberry 
luahes ? I may say that they entirely destroyed my crop 
last >ear, anl they are again appearing this season In 
thousand*. I have tried various remedies, bat none of 
them have had the desired eff oj.- A Constant Sobbcribkr. 


7547.— Moving Yoocas.— I have two plants of these, 
glorlosa and reourva; one about 10 the other 18 yeaaftl 
What is the beet time to move them—now or la tbs 
autumn ? I am going to move in a year's time and wish 
to establish my plante, if possible, by moving theft tog 
I have prepared tube, which are all ready.—A A M. 


7518.—Summer bedding. —I have one luge ci rcular 
bed on Grass, surrounded by nine others, one stsrshaned. 
ho. ; also a long south border, S feet wide. Would too* 
one kindly eay the most effective way to plant the same gift 
Pelargoniums, yellow Oaloeolariaa, Asters, Btooks, Phlox* 
Lobelias, and single and Pompons seedling Dahliut-A 


7649 —Treatment of Bougainvillea. — I hav« 
just had a plant of Bougainvillea sent me from Menton, 
where it flowers profusely on the verandahs and treiliSM 
in winter. My gardener says it is the B. epiendeog, and 
'bat I shall not be able to flower it In my greenhouse. 
Will eomeone kindly give me Information how to treat it 
—Argyllshire. 


7550.— Cabbage and Lettuce plante eaten.- 
During the last two seasons I have had the whole of the 
Cabbage planes and winter Lettnoe in my kitchen gardes 
entirely eaten away, stems and leaves alike have dis¬ 
appeared. Can anyone kindly Inform me the best way of 
getting ovsr this diffioulty ? Locality, Birmin gham - 
ruos. Pin (.Lira. 

7561 — Primroeee picked off— Last year I phtoed 
about 100 Primrose plants in my garden, whioh nearly all 
grow. When I oatne to pick some flowers for PrimiOM 
day I found that nearly every plant had had the Oovtn 
picked off and the stems left. Most of the flowers thus 
picked off were lying by the plant not eaten. What is the 
cause of this and the remedy ?— Matabrlr. 

7552.— Treatment of Bouvardias.— I have sobs 
plants of these In 44 -lnoh pots which flowered very wen la 
February lack After they had done so I put them Id a 
cold-house. 8inoe then they hava made no growth; bat 
are now commencing to put forth shoe to. What is tbs 
best treatment to give to get them into bloom another 
winter, and will they do planted out-of doon? Locality 
Truro.—T. 


7553. -Cobbler Potato. - Will any experienced 
Potato grower inform me If the Gobbler Potato is a Kidney 
or round variety ? The Potato as offered for sale hen ie 
Sid mouth by a seedsman Is round with a vary rases tod 
skin, like the Blaoksmith, bnt very much darker. Whereas 
the Potatoes I had from Fidler's, Reading, as the Cobbler 
are handsome Kidneys. Any information on this gill 
oblige.—R. J. Watlkt. 

7554. —Magnolia grandlflora.— About 18 months 
sines I plauted a Magnolia grandlflora in a mixture of past 
and ordinary soil. For a time it thrived well; but for 
about six mouths or more It has been covered at the edges 
of the young leavoe with rust-like spots, whioh have been 
mo rearing until the plant has become quite disfigured. 
Will eomeone kindly give me advloe about It? LooaHtj 
Falmouth.— Magnolia. 

7555 —Treatment of Amaryllis longifloraand 
Ormum caperuse. —I have hau plants of these for two 
yeatv, out they have never flowered. They hsve mads 
considerable growth and long leaves, sometimes 2 feet In 
length before dying down. Oould I plant them oft? 
There is a Vino in the house ; It may bo too hot for them. 
If they would grow out-of-doors, what time of the year 
should they be sot out ?—A. H. 

7556. —Laurels dying.—I have recently lost seversl 
plants of the Caucasian Laurel The stem, about 1| loobes 
to 2 Inches in diameter, was In each case found to bs 
(apparently) bitten through about 6 Inohes below lbs 
surface of the ground, and no trace of the root oould bs 
found. There was no dlaturbanoe of the ground on ths 
surfaoe; but rat runs won found below 11 Con tbs 
mtvohlef have been done bv rats? There is a water oooise 
about 30 yards off.—F. H. B. 

7557. — Peat-Moss litter. -Can “ L. A. L.” kindly 
solve the cause of failure I have experienced in using this? 
Oa removing my heap of this manure for hotbed porposss 
it was discovered that premature heating had destroyed 
its utility. An experienced fanner baa assured me after 
Inspection that the heap was left quite valueless, and I 
have failed to get any heat for my frame out of ii Tbs 
heap was surrounded by briok walls, but left open at the 
top. I am advised in future to carry it direct from the 
stable to the garden. Shall be thankful for any hists.- 
Clbrus. 

766 a.— Sparrows eating Carnations.— I shall bs 
muoh obliged if any Carnation-grower will bell me how to 
prevent sparrows from sating off the young shoote of my 
Carnations ? There is a regular plague or these most 
destructive enemies in my garden, and this year they have 
not only taken off the first young shoote, but keep os 
eating off every fresh one that oomee. I have seen esw- 
dust saturated in parafflu oil reoommended for keeping 
sparrows from a garden. Can anyone kindly tell me how 
tbi« sots, and whether scattering it near the plants would 
bi injurious?- Constant Subscribbr. 

7559. —Chrysanthemums In pots.— Would some 
Corysantbemum grower kindly plok out ths 12 bestkiodi 
from the following names to grow on in pots. and also 
give their ooloure where the names do not help ons? 
Julie Lagravbre, Venus, Lady Telford, Model of Per¬ 
fection, Elaine, Isabelle Butt, Abd-el-Keder. M. B. 
Rsndatler, Abel, Garnet, Queen of England, Golden ditto, 
Golden Dragon, 8olsil, Dr. 8barp, Waite Christine, Mrs. 
Dixon, Adele Poiesette, H Barker, GlUok, Mdma. C 
Audtguler, Prlnooos of Teck, White Venus, Angelins 
L'Adorable, Peter the Great, Lady Margaret.— G. T. 

7560. — Lilies for a lean-to greenhouse. - 
should feel very much obliged to anyone for the names of 
six or eight Lilies suitable for a warm, sunny, lean-to 
greenhouse, also the best time to pot them, siss pots 
required, best soil for same, and about the height they 
grow, time of blooming, and oolour ? I do not want them 
to grow more than 8 feet high. Should prefer them os- 
tween 1 and 2 feet, though a tall one or two would not be 
amiss, I imagine, mixed with my Palms ? The greenhouse 
in winter would bs at about 60 degs. Should any Lilies 
named be grown in that season, facing south, and a warm 
county ? Ths greenhouse from early spring to late ia 
autumn Is very warm, though It oan be shaded by blinds, 
If required —G. Hiltos. 
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7561.— Treatment of Vines.— 1 turn three Vines in 
a house. One is an old one, end the other two ere young 
ones, put in November, 1887. The old Vine started into 
*#owtl a in February, and has had a good many hunches 
Show on it; but alter a day or two they damped off, and 
now there are scarcely ariy showing at alL Will someone 
be kind enough to advise me how to prevent this ? Toe 
temperature in the house is 60 degs. to 66 dege. at night, and 
TO degs. to 76 degs. by day. Theold border was taken out 
when the young Vines were planted, and new mould and 
a table-manure were put in. In December a ooating of 
12 inohes in thickness of manure was put on the border, 
and once some guano water has been given.— Tibbt. 

7582—Tobacco amoks and Malden-hair 
Vwrna.—Being troubled with green-fly I have just resorted 
to smoking with Tobaooo-psper, and the moet disastrous 
oonsequenoes have resulted. My house contained a large 
number of Mriden-hair Ferns with some hundred delicate 
fronds pushing upwards, all of whiob now present a 
shrivelled, burnt appearance, and are completely ruined by 
She operation. A dense cloud of smoke was given off with¬ 
out onoe bursting into flams. The next morning several 
mreen-fly were found living, and the beauty of all my 
Malden-hairs spoiled. Nothing else suffered. I had pre. 
▼Ipasly tried Gishursfs Compound and Tobaoco-powdsr 
without much effect. Can any kind reader help me about 
the Ferns ?— Clerub. 

7563.—Fuchala leaves curling.-Wlll someone 
kindly give me a reason why the leaves (now about one- 
third size) on all my Fuchalaplante curl up ? Last year the 
name plants did very well. They were repotted about two 
mouths ago in a good compost and with good drainage 
in the pots. They have sufficient, but not too muoh water, 
and plenty of light and air in a greenhouse with a south- 
wsst aspcot, with sufficient heat to keep oub frost at 
night. The water is taken from a barrel which receive* 
the rain-water from roof of dwelling-house, and kept in 
greenhouse until of equal temperature. Would the 
sediment in the barrel injure the plants (though the water 
la dear) ae I find my Calceolarias, Cinerarias, and euoh like 
do not thrive but dwindle away ? The greenhouse Is very 
dry, being built on gravel with kitohen wall at the baok. 
I therefore have to damp the flooring every day, and I 
frequently give a light syringing to Fuohsias and other 
p'ants in the morning.— Navt. 

7681.—Growing Dlpladenias in Oporto.— Would 
someone kindly give me some hints on growing Dipla- 
deniae successfully T I have had two plants for two v ears 
now but thsy do not get on. My warm greenhouse is 
large and airy and is devoted principally to Ferns, but 
Stephan oils, Allamanda, Euoharie amazonioa, Ac., all do 
wail, but my Dlpladenias do not get on. or oourse, here 
(Oporto) the glees is always thickly shaded, and even so 
with windows open all round in very hot weather; the 
temperatura ie often nearer 100 degs. than 90 dega. In the 
middle of the day, falling to 60 degs. in the night. With¬ 
out artificial heat at night in the winter (whioo I have got) 
neither the Stephanotis, AlJamada, or Eaoharie wUl live 
here, but ae these are strong and vigorous I unnot 
understand why the Dlpladenias hang back. They have 
been In good sized pots, but are now planted out with 
plenty ofleaf-mould and sand.—Oao. H. Mason. 

{ We should imagine the house is not close enough — Ed. 
7566.—Is this true ?— Camomile in the garden 
—In Lelgn Hunt's London Journal, page 15, column 3* 
there appears the following under the heading of “ Table 
Talk“ * The Plant Phyeioian.'—In the Irish Gardener’s 
Magazine it le said, not only that deooottone or leaves 
dried and powdered of the oommon Camomile (Anthemie 
no bilie) will destroy insects, but that nothing contributes 
to much to the health of a garden ai a number of Camomile 
pleats dispersed through it. No greenhouse or hothouse 
should be without Camomile in a green or in a dried state * 
either the stalks or flowers will answer. It is a singular 
faot, that if a plant is drooping and apparently dying, in 
nine oases out of ten it will recover if you plaoe a plant of 
Camomile near it. Have any of the readers of Gardrnino 
tried the Camomile in any way as a remedy for insects in 
England?—John Brown, Weeterham, Kent, February, 1834 
Gardener’s Magazine, *49." I have oopled the above oud 
word for word, thinking it might Interest and be useful to 
your readers, though I repeat my interrogatory—It It true ? 
—A Constant Subscriber. 


7669. —Tous lee mola (G. H ).—This eubetanoe is the 
produoe of the roots of a plant of the Indian Shot family, 
Oanna edulls, it to grown In the West Indies for the 
purpose of being used as food, whiob is known by the 
above name. The prinolpal feature In it is starch - M. B 

7670. —Dividing Daisies (Cottager).— If the soil is 
good, and you hate a oool position in which to plant 
sham, you may divide the Daisies now and again in the 
autamn. Of oourse, they may be lifted with good roote 
sad bs transplanted now wilh entire safety; bus dividing 
them to of more oritioal moment 

7571. -Grains of Paradise (3. fl.).—Three are 
produced by several epedee of Amomum, a plant whiob 
Wongs to the Ginger family; but the true kinds come 
from Amomum grana-paradtoi, wfaloh to a native of 
Western Afrioa. They are need to dispel flatulenoy, and 
an very aromatic, and it le said they are also used to give 
a fictitious strength to beer, whiob, of course, le very I 
wrong.— M. B. 3 
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vases (Q. H.).-The 

following are effective and easily managed plants for 
garden vases In summer: Fnohsiae, Balsams, Agapanthne 
umbellatus, American Aloes, Dracaena lndivtoa, Myrtles, 
AbntUone of various kinds. Maize, trusses of Zinnias, Ivy. 
leaved Pelargonium! at the edge drooping over. 

7573. — Treatment of Jamaica Ferns (West 
Indies).—You have acted quite right, and I should think 
those not growing are dead; but do not oast them out 
yek- Give them a further trial through the merry mo nth 
of May, any not starting than may be discarded without 
any fear. You will always have some dead ones in a oon- 
rignment. Those with oreeping rhizomes should be 
pegged down on the surfaoe of tire soil, not buried beneath. 

, 7674.— Management of Tarragon (M. flJ.-Thto 
plant will grow in any soil or situation, but when it is a 
favourite herb, aeln thtooase, suitable provision should be 
made for it. If the roote are taken up now and divided. 
* n i ? 0Q, ?f Pf* 0 ® 8 Pleated just under the surface in 
well tilled soil, they will make strong plants during the 
summer. Ae it grows from 2 feet to 3 feet in height, it 
should be planted at the baok of the herb border if grown 
with others. 

7576 — Dendroblum flowers (A. CJ.-I am pleased 
to learn of your euooese in Orchid culture. Yours to a 
wise policy. I do not think amateurs should invest in 
newly Imported plants, as a role, because the restoring of 
these plants to vitality and vigour to ooe of the most diffl- 
oult of tasks, and the time to wait for flowering to sometimes 
very long. I always advise my readers to get established 
plants. l am sorry the flowers were so shrivelled. I oould 
make nothing of them. Send me another bloom or two 
and deeoribe habit of the plant.—M. B. 

7676.-Orohlds In a greenhouse (J. C. II.).—l 
■ball be glad to know something of the other denizens of 
this greenhouse before I can answer your question. 
Amateurs I And in so many instances use toe term green, 
house for any kind of glass etraoture; but if it is a green¬ 
house in the true aooeptanoe of the phrase, then yon will 
be nnsuooeesful in yonr attempts with the Orchids you 
name; but under no olroumetanoee will you be able to 
grow Odontogloesum Alexandras with Lnlla purpurata. 
Semi me more details of toe house you ,oaU a greenhouse. 

7577.— A supply of Parsley (A. R. S .).—To ensure 
a continuous supply of Parsley, a sowing should be made in 
Miroh and another early in August. To have it in the 
beet oondition it should be transplanted when the plants 
are 2 inohee high. The soil should be rich and deep, and 
the plants put ont 9 inohee apart eaoh way. The sowing 
made in August may be sown thinly broadcast on a warm 
sheltered border, and if It oomee np too thiokly be thinned 
out. This crop will c >me in well in the month of February 
and onwards, and will oontlnue in good oondition long 
after the early sown crop has run to seed As a rale, 
Paraley sown in August does not ran to seed until late the 
next summer; in faot, not until the next spring's sowing 
to fit to use. * 

7678.— Treatment of Indian Azaleas (Novice).— 
As soon as the plants have finished flowering prlok off ell 
toe old seed pods, and if they require repotting let it be 
done, using a compost of good fibrous peat and some 
■harp silver sand. The soil should be preeeed down very 
firmly around the roota, and sufficient spscs should be 
left below the rim of the pot, esy an inoh, to hold water. 
Plaoe the plants in a moist and genial atmosphere, using 
the syringe frequently to ensure a good growth, and shade 
from strong sunshine. As growth to made gradually give 
more air, and about the end of July or early in August the 
plants should have plumped up their flower-buds and be 
ready to plaoe in the open air for a few weeks before 
removing to the greenhouse for the winter. At all etaves 
of ibeir growth oare must be taken that they do not suffer 
for want of water, and keep them dear of Insects. 

7579.— Warrea Oyanea (If. P., Notts).— Thl* plant 
has been known to cultivation for about 46 yean ; but it 
If, *tooe I eawib. Indeed, growen get 

disgusted with toe genus, because the plants do not get big 
enough for them, and when they are Dig enough they do 
not flower enough; In fact, toe majority of growen expect 
too muoh from them. In a state of nature, they lose the 
majority of their leaves annually and flower profusely * 
hue I must say I prefer the Eogltoh system of trying to 
preserve the leaves, even although less flowers are pro¬ 
duced. The kind you name has waxy-white sepals and 
petsto, the rounded lip being pure deep - blue. You 
appear to be treating it in a proper manner. Keep It in 
the temperature of the Oattleya house, and when autumn 
oomee round, remove it to the warm end of Odontogloieum 
house, and m a in ta in toe soil in a fairly moist oondition.— 


will, In all probability) increase in Mm t it, however, wee 
more faded than the other flowers, and I should like to see 
it when freeh. Do not by any means discard this variety; 
grow it and tee if it improves in size next season. I have 
great hopes of it turning out a good thing. 1 have not 
Men anything of toe stem you esy was inclosed with the 
blooms, so cannot express an opinion as to what species it 
may be. If you send another, kindly say from what 
dietriot it oame, it will enable me to form an opinion m to 
what it may be; the nigro-hirente or black-haired section 
to whloh D. formooum belongs are more difficult m a rule 
to manage; but even if It to that species it does not follow 
that yon cannot grow it suooeeefaily. Faint heart never 
won a fair lady.—M. B. 


TO OORRBSPONDHNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer Queries by poet, and that ws oemnot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address qf sender. 

C. A. J .—We have had no experienoe in the matter. It 

would be beet to apply to the makers.- J. R. L.—As 

to the question of premium, apply to some respectable 
nurseryman and state your wishes. The material named 

to umIcm tor a hotbed. - T. B .—The beet (flan will be to 

advertise.- N. W.—** The Pansy and How to Grow It," 

by James Simpkins, Simpkin, Marshall, A Oc , London.- 

E. L. A. H .—The Abntilon leaves ourl owing to oold 
draughts of air striking them. Plant the Almond In 

November In a ennnv position.- D. J. J?.—Hobday's 

“ Villa Gardening," Macmillan A Co., London, and read 
Gardening Illustrated regularly.- J. F. W.— Mig¬ 

nonette oan be sown now outdoors, or in pots in a cold 

frame. No artificial heat to required.- E, Hilton — 

Refer to a note on “ Late pruning of Vines," In Gardening, 

April 27 to, page 110.- Heme Hill.—Use 3-iooh hot water 

piping and put two rows of it all round the greenhouM. 

- C. H. v. Low .—The Vine wood to infested with 

“ brown scale." Dress with Gtohurst compound,which oan 
be pnrohased of any seedsman. Use according to direc¬ 
tion* add with it.- H. C. — Mealy-bng. 8ponge the 

leaves and wood of the Camellias with strong soapy-water 
in whioh some paraffin oil has been mixed. Penevere with 
toie.- J. Deans .—Apply to Mr. B. 8. Williams, Vic¬ 

toria and Paradise Nonaries, Upper Holloway, London, 

N.- Thimble —Consult the advertising columns of thl# 

paper.-Middlesex.—There Is a good note in this paper 

in fruit garden, page 118, which will give you the informs. 

tion required.- Florist .—The Tomatoes are affeoted with 

the fungus Cladoeporlum Infestans, for whioh there to no 
certain remedy besides destroying the infested plant or 

plants.- A. Bateman .—The Oleander to not Injurious 

ae a room plant; but the wood to poisonous.- A. F .— 

Ao elementary work on botany, euoh ae “ Llndley'e School 

Botany," would give you toe Information required.- T.— 

Apply to Msmts. Jamee Veitoh A Sons, Royal Exotlo 

Nursery, King’s-read, Chelsea, London, 8.W.- Herbert 

—The Alters should come true to colour if the seed was 
oarefully saved. 


To the following querist bri y editorial replit „ 
ure given; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

7568.-Ferna for a Wardian case (Adela).-i 
think you will find answers to your enquiries in the i u „ 

Wardian oaee artiolee which are now appearing in this m ^ ^ _ 

paper from '• J. Jarvis.”—M. B. I 9n Daad > Sea Apple 

7667.—Propagation of Fennel (F P ).—Seedling 
pUnts are better than offsets; It is. therefore, a good plan 
to sow a bit of seed in the epring and pat out the plants in 
the autumn where they are to remain. 

7668 —Mistletoe (M. T.).—This plant to not an 

S , whioh word signifies to grow upon; hut it to a 
growing into toe wool of the tree upon which it 
. I am not aware that the plant to found in 
Sootianl. Its name to Vtooum albnm.—M. B. 


(Solannm sodomeum) (Dead Sea Apple).— Thie "ie 
prickly epeoiee, whiob grows eome 2 feet or 3 feet high, 
and although it produces Apples whioh are fair to the 
sight, in many instanoes when ripe they are found to 
be full of dust. This is not natural to it, but to oaueed 
by an Lneeot piercing it when young and depositing its 
eggs therein. Tbs larva from these are hatohed In due 
time, and eo soon ae hatohed they commence to eat toe 
inside of the fruit, whioh they ooneume and oonvert into 
toe dust before named. This plant to a native of Palestine, 
and it agrees with the description of the plant whioh is 
described by ancient writers ae the Dead Sea Apple, or the 
Apples of Sodom. With us the plant is agreennoiue ever¬ 
green, and I have little doubt. If grown in toe oool, stove, or 
fib * greenhouse, but your plants will flower about the month 
of Jane, after whioh the frules will soon begin to swell. It 
does not r*q airs grafting. Some writer*, however, dispute 
the right of this Solanum to be ozlled toe Apple of Sodom, 
maintaining that the right plant ie a kind of Gourd 
(Cuoumls oolooynthue),—M. B. 

7681.— Varieties of Dendroblum noblle ( Dendro. 
oium).—Your series of Dendroblum nobile blooms are 
exceedingly beautiful. Noe. 1 and 4 are fair repreMntatlve 
forms of the speoies. No. 8 ie muoh toe best of toe lot, 
being so deep ooloured. No. 6 is a line, bold flower, 
superior In stoe to all toe others, and toeee two are certainly 
the oream of the oolleotion. No. 2, whioh yon appear to dis¬ 
regard, seems to be very distinct, the lip appears to me to 
have the entire front portion suffused with a rosy-purple 
hue, and is likely to become a very handsome variety; it 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

**• Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor qr Gardening Illus. 
t rated, S7, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of Plante. -J. C — Omlogyne cristate._ 

W. G.—1 , Ooddium oonoolor; 2, Onoiaium Marehallla- 

num; 3 Miltonia ouneate; 4. Sophronltie grandiflora._ 

M. Wiikinson. —Anemidlotyon Phyllitidle.- A. S G — 

1, Omlogyns cristate; 2, A Stanbopea, send in flower * 

3. Kaioeanthes(Oraeeula) ooodnea; 4, Hoy a oarnoaa._ 

Ealsdon. —1, Clematis Forlunel; 2, Japanese Honeyeuokle 

(Lonieera laponloa variegate).- Penman.— We do not 

name NarclssL 


7582. -Management of Beee.-I put a ewarm of 
bee* a few yean einoe into a bar-framed hive. Then was 
a epaoa left in front betwMn first bar-frame. The bees 
made honey in the epaoe, never worked in toe frames, and 
died out after some months. I have einoe arranged the 
frames m they should have been in the first instance— 
H inches from the front—but though I have put four or 
five swarms into it one after another, they have all died 
about a week after going into it. I have another bar- 
frame now made exaotly the eame, and the bees that were 
put into it eame time as in the other are alive and making 
honey einoe. The frames were all right in this one in toe 
first instance. I would feel greatly obliged by someone 
advising me what to do with the bar-frame hire. 1 have 
washed it well with brash and water, dried before I put the 
•warms into it, but all no dm. As I want to try it again 
this ooming May for a swarm, what is best to do with le? 
I saw resin and beeswax recommended to paint the insides 
of bee-hives with. If advisable I should be glad to know 
toe proportions to use, and how it should be melted — 
Mrs. Btrnb. _ 

M Gardening Illustrated ■ Monthly parts.— 
Price M.; post free, 7<L v ** 

“The Garden” Monthly Parts.— This J oumal 
? bovn t Part *- In this 

col oured pl ates are be* preserved, and U is most 

luitable for reference previous to the issue of the half- 
yearly volumes. Pries Is. fld.; poet free, Is. 94. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts. — This 
journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parte, in 
u kick form it is moet suitable lor reference previous to the 
itsueqf the yearly volumes. Pries fid.; poet free, 7 d. 

"Hardy Flowen."-Giving descriptions of upwards 
of. thirteen Aundred qf the most ornamental spteies, with 
directions for their arrangement, culture, Ac. Fourth 
and Popular Edition, Is.; post free. Is. aT 

“The Garden Annual and Directory” for 1880 
contains a Complete List qf Gentlemen’s Seats, their 
Fames and Gardeners; List qf the Nursery Trade, with 
a new List qf the American Trade. Prise Is.; poet ftee. 
It-84. London; 87. Soutoaeop«oc^er, w u 

•c:;iraTn ;m 
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BATEMAN & CO.’S 

Rfl nnn ROSES ON OWN ROOTS.- 

'jyjiKjyjyj Strong trees. Best varieties, 6 , 2s. 6 d.; 12, 
4a. 6 d. Catalogues gratis. s. d. 

11 Fuchsias, 12 splendid varieties ... - 8 6 

18 Ohneantbemums, 12var., Mr. H. Oannell • - - 1 6 

8 Tritoma Uvarias (Bed-hot Pokers), strong • -10 

12 Geum ooooineum, scarlet perennial • - - 1 6 

4 Choice Clematis, 4 var., strong plants - 2 6 

3 Virginian Creepers, beautifully variegated - 1 3 

12 Marguerites, large white, good for cutting - • -10 

12 Polyanthus, beautifully laced - . - - 1 6 

8 Cotoneastera microphylla, strong plants - - 1 0 

6 Hardy Climbers. 2 Clematis, all different - -26 

3 Hydrangeas, Btrong plants. Boon bloom - - -16 

k Deut/ia gracilis, full of buds.16 

6 Aquilegias, splendid varieties.16 

15 Greenhouie Plants—4 Greenhouse Ferns, 2 Fuohsias, 

1 Passion-flower, White Marguerite, 1 Deutzia, 

1 Hydrangea, 2 Chrysanthemums, 1 Bose, Zonal 
Geranium, 1 Christina* Cherry - >-23 

100 Hardy Perennial Plants, assorted - 5 0 

12 Tea Boses. • • 5 0 

All Carriage Paid, 

BATEMAN ft CO., Weston Nursery, Clevedon. 


H.IANT PRIMROSE OF JAPAN (Primula 

japonica), 2 ft. high ; all oolours between pure white and 
the deepest crimsons and purples ; quite hardy, easily grown ; 
4 for Is., free — B4YNER, Avenue road, Southampton. 

M088VT 8AX1.FR aGES. — Dense maos; 

brightest green, fine for edgings, rockeries, Ac., spread 
rapidly; 4 dMinotgurti. Is fid doz.. free.—R AYNER. as above. 

□ORDER CARNATIONS.—Ail colours, tine, 

U free-flowering, hardy sorts, strong, bushy young plants. 
6 for Is. ; 12 for Is. 9d„ free.—RAYNER, as above. 

(lORGEUUs HYBRID MIMULUa, large 

blooms, splashed, barred, and spotted in endless variety, 
equal finest herbaceous Calceolarias, much easier grown 
6 healthy plants, Is., free.—RAYNER, as above. 

p GEMS FOR HANGING - BASKETS. — 

Cinquefoil, bears young plants on long runners, golden 
flowers ; Creeping Convolvulus, pink and white, almond- 
acented. 4 for Is., free.—RAYNER, as above. 

A BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER.—Peren- 

^ nial pink Convolvulus, grows 20 ft. In season; festoons 
balconies, Ac., covered large rosy blooms all summer; 1 for 
Is., free.—RAYNEB, as above. ( 8 th season.) 

HAULIFLO VVER ! CAULIFLOWER !!— Early 

Vf mid season, late, 103, 2 s. fid. ; .*0, Is. 61., post free. 
Hardy transplanted staff.—CRAMB, Dunblane. 

■yiOLAS ! VIOLAS ! ! VIOLAS ! ! !— 100 any 

" col jur, or in 20 sorts, 7e. fid.; 12 lovely varieties, Is. fid. ; 
12 very grand, 2 b , poit free.—CRAMB, Dunblane. 

n SENSIBILIS, 4, la. 3d., free ; aee Maroh 23. 

V/v No. 1 Lough biro' Boiler, 30«.—W. F. ASKEW, Kenwi<jk. 

PLANTS in SMALL QUANTITIES 

OKVkNTH SEASON. — Hardy Perennials, 
^ strong last year s plants for blooming this year. Single 
Pyrethruiu, Ueum, Lychnis, Peutstemon barbatus, many 
others, 3 One kind, 5d.; 12 , Is. 2d. Printed List free. Nomj. - 
14d. orders free Gaillardia grandiflora, splendid crimson 
and yellow flowers for cutting till November, fi, is. 2d. ; 12 
Is. lOd Niootiana afliais, white, scented, nearly hardy peren¬ 
nial, 7, with cultural directions, Is. 2d. ; 12, Is 6 d oafe 
arrivai of plants guaranteed. 7 s. worth of plants for 6 s. ; 
lie. for 9 j. 

RECTOR, BELAUGH, NORWICH. 

rjARNATIONS (mixed). — Best aorta from 

^ named show flowers strong, 6 . 2 s. ; 12 . 3 a. 6 d . free — 
CAS BON A CO, Mulfleld, Peterboro’. ' 

TROUBLE 8 VVEcii WILLIAMS, myriads of 

" double, sweetly-soented flowers, sturdy plants, 12 , Is. 6 d. ; 
25, 2s. 6 tL, free. — (JASBON A CO., Millfleld. Peterboro’. 

'M’ICOTIANA AFFINI 8 , sweet-scented, wax- 

,« J lik ! fl . ow ^I a '. oneBp J? y wUl porfume » house, strong, 3, 
lt_9d. ; fi, 3a.3d. i free.-OA8BONA CO., Florists, Peterburo’! 

WOOD TRAYS — WOOD TRAYS. — For 

* * Seeds, Bedding Plants, Cuttings, Ac. 12 by 9 by 2, 2s. 
Pe^ doz. ; 10a. per 100. Sanaple, with List, six sUmps, free.— 
— From OASBON'S Box Works, Peterboro'. 

POLYANTHUS, GOLD - LACED. — Finest 

■L mixed; choice strain, 12, 2s.; 25, 3a. 9<L, free.— 
OASBON A CO., Florists, Millfleld. Peterboro'. 

pANSlKS. — White Queen, King of Blacks, 

« Beacons field, and Emperor William, beat varieties, 

25,2s 3d.:50,4s.3d.,free.—OASBON AGO., Florists, Peterboro'. 

•pOMAL'OES, best sores lor greenhouse or open 
A . : Abundanoe, The Trophy, Mikado, Laxton’s open air 

Early Large Rad, 6. Is fid. ; 12, 2a. 9d., free.—OASBON 
A CO., Florists, Millfleld, Peterboro’. 

T OBELI A (Blue), Crystal Palace, compacta, 
and Emperor William, 53, Is. 91; 100, 3s., free.—OASBON 
A OO.. Florists, Millfleld, Peterboro’. 

TTERBENA HYBRIDA, splendid mixed varie- 

J 2, Is. 3d. ; 25, 2i. 3d. ; 53, 4s. 3d., free.-OASBON 
A CO., Florists, Peterboro. 

OINGLE DAHLIAS, splendid strain, flower 
i season, 12, 2s. 3d. ; 25, 4s. 31., free.-CASBON, 
Millfleld. Peterboro. 

ASTERS, finest imported, mixed, Victoria 
and Chrysanthemum-flowered, 23, lg. 6 d. : 60. 2 «. 9 d.. 
free. — OASBON, Millfleld, Peterboro’. 

fJELERY PLANTS. — Red and white for 

o«. T ‘ ckin * ou,i - 2531 ls - 6d : S 0 ®. **■ 9d -1 1.000, 5s., free.- 
CASBON A CO., Florist j, Peterboro'. 

fJHEAP colTlection of bedding 

if PLANTS o -25 mixed Verbenas, 12 8 ingle Dahlias. 25 
Blue Lobelia, 25 Victoria Asters, all finest mixed varieties, 
the lot, 5 j„ free. Half, 2s. 9d.— OASBON A CO., MiUfield, 
Jreterboro. 


TMMEN8E STOCK of fine healthy plants is 

-L now ready for sending out, and sure to give satisfaction. 

GERANIUMS .—12 Queen of Belgians, 2*.; 12 Vetuviur, 
Is. fid ; 12 Bonfire, Is. fid.; 12 Henry Jacoby. 2«.; 12 pink. 
Is. fid.; 12 Happy Thought, 2s.; 12 Flower of Spring, 2*.; 18 
Golden Harry Hleover, 2a. ; .12 O. P. Gem. 2s.; 12 splendid 
kinds for show, 3a. fid. Much cheaper by 100. 

12 GLOXINIAS, mixed, from a splendid Collection, 2s. 6 d., 5s 
12 LOBELIA, best blue, 9d ; 100, 2s. fid. 

100 PYRETHRUM Golden Feather, Is. 6 d. 

12 GAZAN IA 8PLEND4NS, Is fid. 

12 MARGUERITES new dower, 2s. 

12 NICOTIAN A AFFINIS, Is. fid. 12 CALCEOLARIA. 

Golden Gem. Is.: 100, fia. 12 HELIOTROPES. Is 
12 MESEMBKY\NTHEMUM, Is. ’ 

12 TBADESOANTIA. Is., 12 DAHLIAS, single, finest 
Strain, all oolours. 2s. 

Jo “ingle-fringed and striped, 1 a fid. 

12 TOMATOES, la. fid. 12 FEBNS, Maiden hair, 8 s. 6 d. 

12 TROPAIOLUM, bright-red. 2 s. 

12 VE BBE N A, mixed. Is. 12 COLEUS, la. 6 d., splendid colours 
12 TROP/EOLUM. 6 rystal Palace, Fire Ball, H 3 d. 12 

FUOHSI48, double and single, all colours, Is. 9d. 

12 8 PLENDID CHRYSANTHEMUMS, to name, Is 8 d 
12 CARNATIONS. 2 a. 12 PEBILLA. 9i.; 103, 3a. fid 
100 PYBKTHRUM, Golden Featner, Is. fid 12 MIMULUS, Is. 
12 ASTERS. 4d. 12 STOCKS. 4d 12 MUSK, 91 
12 AGEBATUM, dwarf, blue. 9d. 

12 VIOLA 8 , yellow, la. : 103, 8 a. 

12 GOLDEN CREEPING JENNY, 91. 

12 GOLDEN FUOHSIA 8 , Is 3d 

J. DIBBENS, Contractor to the Admiralty, 

Wickham Park Nursery, Broakspeara-rd., Brookiey, London. 


SHILLING’S 8EEDS AND PLANTS ARE THE BE8T. 

^TWOPENCE per PACKET.—Choice Flower 

- L Seeds; sow now: Primula, Cineraria, Calceolaria, Be¬ 
gonia. Cyclamen, Gloxinia, Petunia, Lobelia, Heliotrope, 
Niootiana affinis, Carnation, Pansy, Auricula, Mignonette, 
Hollyhock, Polyanthus, Salvia, Mimulus, Anemone, Corn¬ 
flower, Antirrhinum, Helleborus niger, Wallflower, Brompton 
Stock, Perennial Phlox, Clematis, Ac. Hundreds teetimnm*l« 
Is. worth post free. 

]IO MORE FAILURES IN GARDENING. 

—The " Amateurs' Garden Guide ” tells how to manage 
Vegetable and Flower Garden. How and when to sow all 
kinds of seeds, Ac. Customers are simply delighted. Contains 
64 pages and 100 engravings. Not a Catalogue. Post free, 7<L 

fJUTDOOR CUCUMBER.—The beat sort in 

v cultivation is the Incomparable Ridge, which produces 
la the open ground abundance of fruit from 18 to Z 2 inches 
long. Prize of ten shillings offered for best specimens. 
Twenty-four seeds, 7d.; 6 strong plants, Is. 3d., carriage free. 

WILSON JUNIOR AMERICAN BLACK- 

” BERRY.—This is without doubt the largest, finest, 
and most prolific variety in cultivation; produces quantities 
of very large glossy black fruit of most delicious flavour. 
Strong plant*, 3s. fid. dozen ; six. Is. 10d., carriage free. 
Plant now. 

TOMATO OUTDOOR KING.—The beat in cul- 

-*■ ti ration for open air, very' hardy and prolific, strong 
plants, Is. fil. dozen, carriage free. Unique Vegetable Mar¬ 
row, does not run, but grows in the form of a cluster or bn- h, 
invaluable for small and town gardens, very prollfio bearer ; 
6 strong plants, carriage free. Is 3d. 

0. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Wlnchfleld, Hants. 


vn eift.—u vjrmamuiiia, o 
Fuchsias, 6 White Summer Chrysanthemums, 3 Double 
Ivy-leaf Geraniums, 3 Heliotropes, 2 Flowering Begonias, 2 
double Petunias, 2 Abutilona, 2s, 6 d., free. Also 24 Yellow 
Skioup^Kent ^ 0111 fr * me ’ U 6d - TOMKIN, Florist, 


WIFFEN’S NOVELTIES III 

‘MOVEL ROSES.”— 41 Empress of India,” 

*■" produces flowers 2 feet in oiroumferenoe. " Vlridi- 
flora,"produces perfectly green flowers. " Conservative " is the 
nearest to any blue Rose. All 2s. each; the 3 sent free for 5s. 

“ IUEVV AND RARE POPPIES.”—The com- 

ing flower is the Poppy. Sow at once. I offer the 
following 7 beautiful varieties for 5s., or Is. per packet: 
"Nudicaule" (Iceland), ‘‘Danebrog’ (Germany), " Rhua 
(France), "Ooium." pure white single flowers, large as i 

jugs (Turkey). "Oriental" (China), "Victoria" (Knglai_„ 

' Oaryophylloides" (Germany); plants of the first 3 kinds to 
bloom this year. 2 s. 6 d. per doz. 

“ UULKOUS BEGONIAS,” a splendid mixed 

lot, double and single, including every shade. I offer 
these cheap on account of their getting mixed by aooident, 12 
blooming tubers, free, for 7s. fid. ; 6 for 5s. 

44 pUCHSIA PROUUMBENS,” a lovely trail- 

ing FuchBia for hanging basket, flowers all summer, 
and during winter bears enormous ooral-ooloured berries, as 
large as Damsons, which make it an object of great beauty : 
strong blooming plants Is. fid. each ; 3 for 2s 6 d. 

44 IV/TONSTER FUCHSIAS.”— 44 Phenomenal,” 

blue; " Masterpieoe," purple, produoe flowers larger 
than a wine-glass. 1 plant each free for 2a. Please oarefully 
read the following testimonial from J. Cash, Esq., 72, Powers- 
oroft-roal, Clapton, Oct. 3rd, 1888: "I hare much pleasure 
in informing you that the Fuohsias you sent me some time 
ago have thrown blooms, not only as large as the top of a 
Bherry glass (as you advertise), but actually as large as the 
top of an ordinary tumbler, and have astonished ail who have 
seen them, having never seen the like before." 

lyTEW MELON. — Hardy as a Vegetable 

-L" Marrow, perfumes whde garden, 3 kinds—scarlet, 
white, and green—flesh delicious. Is. per packet; 1 packet of 
each, free, 2 s. fid. 

“ {SHOW AURICULA.”—Carefully hybridised 

^ seed, from green, grey, and white, also self flowers, Is. 
pkt. Seed from named doubles, Is. fid. per packet, worth 5s. 

H. A. WIFFEN, 

BELOHAMP, CLARE. SUFFOLK. 


TJEVON AND CORNWALL ROCKERY 

^ FERNS.—Ohoioe variety, including Royal Osmunda, 
50, 3s.; 100, 5s. Osmunda regalis, large roots, 3, Is. fid.; 12, 
4s., all free.—BROW.N. Brookader, Kingskerswell, Devon. 
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PANGLES.—50 First Prizes, Gold and Silver 

•L Medals. We offer 12 plants for 4s.; Mrs. G. P. France, 
Mrs. Browell, Lord Rosebery, Mrs Orockstone, Allen Ash¬ 
croft, Lord Hamilton, Stewart Wright, J. Muir (' 88 ), Princess 
Beatrice, Mrs. Weir. G. Copland, Carlo t Muir. Send for 
new Catalogue.—A. B AILEY A SON, Southwlck, Sunderland. 

Of) nnn PELARGONIUMS7-Zonatarivy- 

leaved, Show, Decorative, and Bedding 
varieties, best sort*, singles and doubles; named, out of 60 s 
and 48V, Larger stuff in 32’s and 24's- also cuttings. Send 
for List of Piioes to—A. MOORE, St. John's Nurseries, 
Spalding. 


HAMMERSMITH, W. 

Great Unreserved Sale by order of the executors of the Uu 
J. T; Peacock, Esq. The whole of the far-famed CoUecSon 
of Orchids in lota to suit private buyers, and affordins m 
exceptional opportunity to amateurs. 

16,000 ORCHIDS, PRINCIPALLY FOR OOOL-HOUSE 
CULTURE. 

TV/TE88RS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS are 

- LTJ - favoured with instruction* from the executors of the 
late J. T. Peacock, Esq., to SELL by AUCTION, without u* 
least reserve, on the premises, Sudbury House, Hammersmith. 
W. (doss to the Hammersmith Railway-station), on Mosdiv 
Mav 13th. and four following da»a, at 12.30 o’clock each d»»' 
the far-famed COLLECTION OF ESTABLISHED 
ORCHIDS, forming the oonteats of 23 greenbouics, sad 
comprising in all 16,000 plants, mostly for cool house culture 
The Collection includes about 6.000 Odontoglosaums. princi¬ 
pally the beautiful and favourite Odontoglossum Alexandras, 
300 specimen Oypripediums and C.ologynea, so useful for cut 
flowers, 1,000 Cattleyas, and many others. 

The Auctioneers invite special attention to this important 
sale. The late Mr. Peacock’s Collection is so well known, and 
the sales afford an exceptional opportunity to gentlemen de¬ 
sirous of obtaining Cool-house and other Orchids in large or 
small quantities. Arrangements can lie made for iota to be 
packed and forwarded to any part of the oountry. 

May bt- viewed two days prior to the Sale, or previomlt 
by appointment with Mu Vicary, the Head-gardener, on 
the premiiee. Catalogues may be obtained of MR. VlCAtv, 
at Sudbury House. Hammcrvmith, W. • or of Me-s.se.-' 
Prothkror s Morris. Auctioneers and Valuers, £7and & 
Ch eap*ide, London, K.O. _ 

T’OMATOES.—I am now booking orders lor 

delivery end of month and onwards. Having made these 
my speotal study I offer the finest collection extant, ill 
guaranteed true to name and from selected fruit and plscu 
only; no rubbish. Large Red, Is. 6 d. ; Perfection, Golden 
Queen, Mikado, Smooth Round Red (own), Early Optimum 
Extra Early Advance, Cardinal, Climax, etc., 2s. Turner 
Hybrid. Horseford's Prelude, and Tennis Bail, %. 6 <L Bleo- 
heun Orange, 3s., and the Lomliard. 4a.. all per dozen. 
Btrong plants, satisfaction guaranteed.—The Makagib, 
Goorge-lane Nursery, Lewisham, London, 8 .E. 

DEAUTIFUL BEGONIAS.—Lovers of these 

charming plants should send for my List, with eitrscu 
from letter*, etc., and cultural instructions. Single mit-j 
from 3s. to 6 a. per dozen: selected and marked, 9a.to25i. 
Doubles from 9s. to 3Je. Seed, 7d. and Is. to 5s. per packet, 
the best ever offered. Perfect satisfaction guaranteed. To 
every purchaser of 7s. 6 d. worth or over of Begonias or t*d 
I will present a copy of the M Tuberous Begonia " (price lx L 

S atis and Dost free.—B. O. RAVBNSCROFT, Manager, 
eorgo-la ne Nursery. Lewisham, London, 8 .B. _ 

(SUPERB GLOXINIAS.—Fine sound tubers, 

"w of the unequalled eraasifolla varieties, bearing immenaa 
bloomi of the most exquisite oolours; mixed colours (moatly 
erect), 5t. and 6 s. per doz.; 6 for 3*. and 3s. 6 d. Splendid 
sorts to name and eolour, including new spotted vara. 12 a, 
18s., and 25s per doz. Common Gloxinias, 2s. fid. peraor- 
R A V E NSCROFT, Manager, George-iane N ursery, Lewiohim, 
S.E. 

PELARGONIUMS.—Finest French, Regal, 

J* and 8 how varieties, in best sorts, as grown for Coveof 
Garden-market; strong plants, in or from single (3 In.) poU, 
5s. per doz,; 6 for 3s.; extra strong, 6 s. doz.—The MANAGES, 

George Lane Nursery, Lewisham , 8 .K. _ 

CHOICE PLANTS. 

A LL the following are grown not merely TO 

BELL, but to grow and give every satisfaction. All art 
of the finest varieties only, very strong, from cool houm 
paoked in the best possible manner in boxes, and sent pod 
free for cash with order. 

CHRYBANTHEMUMS.—12 fine named sorts for M:U 
mixed, Is. fid., 25 for 2s. 6 d.; Susur Melanie, J. Lagravgrc, 
Flora, Mdme. Desgrange, Fair Maid, and a few other* a: 
Is. 3d. per dozen, 5s. 100. 

MARGUERITES.—Large white and yellow, 8 s. M per 
doz.; large plants from single pots, 3s. 3d.; small white, l*. 6 d. 
doz. 

FUCHSIAS.—Sturdy little stuff from oool house; 12 beet 
named sorts, 2s. 3d.; 12 mixed, unnamed. Is. fid.: these will 
lower very early. One year-old plants cut back and restarted, 
is. fid. doz. New varieties, 3s. and 4s. doz. 
ANTIRRHINUMS, grand strain. Is. iloz. 

TRADE SUANTI AS, zebrina and multicolor, la. 3d. dot 
I 8 OLEPI 8 GRACILIS, strong plants, 2s. 3d. doz. 
FERNS.—Pteris tremula. P. erotica, and P. serrulate, beau¬ 
tiful little stuff, Is. 9d. and 2s. fid. per dozen. Cheaper per 100, 
Half-dozens at same rates, bui no order under Is. received. 
All beautifully packed and sent free by Parcel Post for out 
with order to B. O. RAVBNSCROFT (Manager), George-lone 
Nnrsery, Lewisham, 8 .K. 

T 1 ROPvEOLUM SPECIOSUM (Flame Naatur 

tium).—Still a few grand spring tubers of this mostbeon- 
tlfnl hardy herbaceous climber, with full cultural instmctiom. 
Small box full, 2a.6d., free.—W m. MUNRO, Orathes, Aberlyn 

fJEW DAHLIA HENRY PATRICK.-A 

■L“ fact worth knowing. Where to get it cheap. Pot roou, 
2 for Is , 6 . 2s., 12, 3s. 6 d.. 50, 10s. 6 <L. 100, 20s.; smaller liw 
pot roots, 12 for Is. 6 d., 50, 5s. 6 d.. 100 , 10 s., post free, eaxh 
with order. Needs no comment. It is the best WhiteOartua 
Gained first-class certificate, R.H.S.—W. CROSS, Floriit, 
Newark, Notts. 

MY PENNY PLANTS are now ready.-12 

-LU- various, Is. 3d.; 24 for 2s.; 6 selected. Is. 3d.; 12. seleetei 
2s free; Fuchsias. Begonias, double Petunias. Blue Mar¬ 
guerites, Diplaoat, Salvias, Niootiana, Musk, Mimulus. Coles*. 
Pentstemona, OraaanU, Lantana, and many other nlants. lire 
many plants such ss I send for Id. are advertises 6 d. and 1 ( 
each; hundreds of Testimonials. The following are 3d. each, 
or 6 for Is. 3d., 12 for 2s.; these are all selected, and mortly 
established in single pots. Abutilocs, Begonias, OorociJo, 
Diplaous, Hydrangeas, Salvias, blue, scarlet, and scented, 
double scarlet Tropeeolum, Veronicas, Passion Plant. Blue 
Marguerites. Auricula. Sparmannia, and other choice plaata 
— GARDENER, old Vicarage, Sprowston, Norwich __ 

S ARDY CHOICE FERNS, including A*ple* 

nium laDoeolatum (extremely rare), marinum. Cetersch, 
Lemon-scented Polystichum, viride, Parsley. Oak, Beech, 
oalcareum, Ac. 15 distinct varieties, Is. 6 d.; 20 extra loiye 
roots for rockeries, 2s. fid.; 50, 5s.: 100, 9s., oorreotly Darned, 
carriage naid — J. HARRISON. Fernist. Fellslde. Kendal. 


E GGS.—Black Minorcas, Irom spieudu latere, 

averaging over 200 eggs yearly, 4*, fid. a sitting, carriage 
paid.— F. BANNISTER, Fare ham. Hants. 


-bLOWER POTS.—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 

-L 50 4-in., 50 3-ln., packed in cases for 7s. fid.: S-in-t*:, 61 - 
doztn. Yellow Loam, Pest, Leaf-mould, Compost, and Silver 
Maud, Is. bushel • Fibre, 4d Free on rail; delivered 3 mile* 
Cash.—H. GODDARD, Pottery, Dennett-road, recabam. 
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FRUIT, 

STRAWBERRY *BEDS IN SPRING. 

Thk condition of Strawberry-beds ab the present 
time is a very satisfactory one, and two-year-old 
plantations are in vigorous health, while older 
beds are fairly strong. There is an absence of 
gape in the lines that so often ocoar in old 
plantations after they have passed through the** 
winter; so that, on the whole, I think there is 
fair promise of a good crop of fruit. Those who 
have to grow Strawberries on light land should 
now go over the beds and tread the Burface firm 
quite ap to the plants, as Strawberries thrive 
best in a solid root medium. The treading should 
always be done before the surface is covered 
with anything for the purpose of keeping the 
fruit clean. In gardens where manure is scarce 
a dressing of soot will be of great help to the 
plants. It should be spread on the ground, 
pretty close up to the plants, sufficiently thiok 
to make the surfaoe quite black; a rake or Dutch 
hoe should then be run over the ground to mix 
up the soot with the soil on the surface. If 
slugs are troublesome an equal quantity of fresh 
slaked lime should be mixed in and distributed 
with the soot. There is nothing so effectual as 
soot and lime for the destruction of slugs. The 
time has now come when we must decide upon 
the kind of material that is to be used to lay on 
the surface between the plants for the purpose 
of keeping the fruit dean. Taken altogether 
there is nothing that oomes so conveniently to 
hand as the long litter from the stable, and if it 
is laid on before the flowers opsn, there is ample 
time for it to get clean and dry on the top before 
the fruit is ripe. Cocoa-nnt-nbre is an excellent 
material for placing between the plants where 
the space is not great, as is also spent tan. For 
small gardens either of these materials are well 
suited. Clean straw, passed through a chaff- 
cutter and cut into lengths 3 inches or 4 inches, 
is the best of all material to use where there are 
many slugs, as they do not appear to like to 
oome into contact with the out ends of the 
straw. On the point of cleanliness there is 
nothing to equal it. There is time enough yet 
to go over the beds of snob free-bearing kinds 
as Black Prince and Vicomtesse H4ricart de 
Thury, and to thin out the crowns where they 
are too thick, which they are sure to be in 

{ dentations two or three years old. Muoh 
arger fruit will be obtained if the nnmber of 
crowns are reduced to four or five than when 
there is a greater nnmber. I always reckon 
that neither of these two sorts has strength 
enough to mature more than a third of the fruit 
that is set on unthinned plants; so that it is 
very plain that by leaving so many crowns the 
plants are over-taxed. If anyone who has old 
plantations doubts this, I hope he will put 
my statement to the test and report the result. 

__ J. C. C. 

7532.— Using 1 pigeon-manure.— Unless 
your Apple-trees are very old and the soil 
exhausted, I do not advise you to nse pigeon- 
msnnre for them, as it is such a powerful 
stimulant that if given in excess it will oause the 
trees to make too muoh wood. I do not advise 
yon under any circumstances to nse it for young 
twee or Vines that are already fairly vigorous. 


In the case of old ones, yon may mix the manure 
with half its bnlk of fine soil, and spread it on the 
surface of the border 2 inches thiok as far away 
from the stem as the branches extend. The rain 
will wash down its fertilising properties.— 
J. C. C. 

LORD SUFFIELD APPLE. 

About sixteen years ago I planted a few dwarf 
and standard Apple-trees, including two Lord 
Snffield standards and one dwarf. The situa¬ 
tion is a small eottage garden in East Renfrew¬ 
shire, lying on the north-west slope of a small 
hill. The exposure is about as bad as can be, so 
far as sunshine is concerned, and it is not im¬ 
proved by a 9-feet briok wall, whioh surrounds 
the garden on three sides. The soil is a cold, 
wet, reddish boulder clay of the poorest kind, 
but improved for 2 feet deep by constant 
digging and manuring. One standard is on the 
wall facing south-east, the other on the wall 
facing north-west, and the dwarf is in the open 
ground between them. They have all grown 
luxuriantly—in fact, inconveniently so. The 
two standards—one trained horizontally and 
the other fan-shaped—have filled up the spaces 
allotted to them on the wall for some years now. 
They have both borne very well every year, the 
crop varying, of course, with circumstances. 
The standard facing south-east, however, gets 
very muoh soorched with the mornipg sun 
about the month of Jnne. It suffers dreadfnlly 
from red-spider, in spite of all onr attempts to 
prevent it, and a large nnmber of the leaves dry 
np and fall off, followed sometimes by half the 
crop of Apples. Abonfe July, after the heavy 
thnnder rains have fallen, the drying-np u 
arrested, and that part of the crop whioh is left 
grows and ripenB beautifully. The tree facing 
the north-west is never affected in this way, ana 
its leaves generally remain quite green till far on 
in the season. The dwarf is trained as a small 
round bush about 3 feet high. In pruning it, 
the main branches were out back to 6 inches 
every year till the 3 feet limit was reached, and 
since then the shoots, which have always had a 
very vigorous growth, are out back quite short, 
exoept when gaps require to be filled up. Every 
year it is covered with blossom, and frequently 
from 60 to 80 Apples have set, but the nnmber 
is reduoed to 20 or 30 for the [sake of size, and 
then many of them are fit for showing. In a 
late season, however, the fruit on this as well as 
on the standard facing north-west, does not 
always ripen as early as oonld be wished. The 
friend who first recommended me to try Lord 
Snffield had a large open garden about a quarter 
of a mile oil He had planted some dozens of 
Apple-trees of various kinds, but the Lord 
Sumelds grew so luxuriantly, and bore such 
heavy crops, that he regretted afterwards that 
he had nob planted more of them.—P. R. 

- This Apple begins to fruit when very 

young and is a most prolifio cropper, the con- 
seqnenoe being that its vitality is impaired 
thereby, causing it to show symptoms of deoay 
at an early age—usually canker. I have no 
donbt that suitability of soil and careful at¬ 
tention to other matters would, to a certain 
extent, obviate this. I am strongly of opinion that 
few Apple trees are as profitable as the Suffield. 
When they die, or are found to be no longer 
worth the attention of the gardener, It may 
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truthfully be said of them that they have amply 
oompensated the owner for his care and trouble. 
—E. C. Davies, Lymm, Warrington. 

—— Having seen yon wish for information 
respeoting the Lord Snffield Apple, allow me to 
say that I have one tree of a large size, 14 feet 
high by 12 feet each way. The fruit all grow to 
a large size for this part (near Sheffield), 
which is oold and very damp. My tree is quite 
a sight with blossom, and a better-looking Apple 
oould not be; the only fault of it is that the 
fruit will not keep after December.— John 
Hollams, Rotherham. 

CROPPING VINE BORDERS. 

This is with many a matter of necessity, as the 
small area of ground at disposal almost oompels 
of something being grown on every inch of soil. 
Bat there oan be no question but that what one 
takes oat of the Vine border in the shape of 
crops other than that of the proper oocnpants, 
is at the expense of the Vines, so that it is 
doubtful if anything is really gained by doable 
cropping of this, or in fact of any other kind. 
Bat many who are really not oomp ailed to crop 
their Vine borders on account of the lack of 
space, put something on in the way of flowers 
to take off the bare look of the earth ; and this 
oan be done without robbing the borders by 
means of plants in pots or boxes, as there are 
always a quantity of plants that must of necessity 
be kept in pots daring the summer, and they 
can be made to perform a useful part by making 
their summer quarters on the Vine borders, as 
the surplus water they, get will help to keep the 
border cool and moist, and if a few boxes of any 
spreading plant, such as Naatartiams,are placed 
along the front, they will make very effective 
objects. Bat if it is decided to plant flowers in 
the border, considerable care is necessary in 
•electing kinds that do not root deeply, or grow 
so grossly, as to rob the soil to any appreciable 
extent. Mignonette is a deep rooting plant, 
and by no means a good one, although frequently 
employed. In such a sunny spot as a Vine 
border facing full south, Portulacas, or the 
single Petunias, planted thinly, would be very 
effective. Bat the way I hide and profitably 
employ the Vine borders is to pat shallow boxes 
filled with good soil on them, and plant 
Tomatoes in these, training the haulm thinly on 
stakes, and the heat reflected from the glass 
helps to ripen off the fruit, even in seasons when 
they fail m the open. 

Hants . ^J. G. 

Melons in pits and frames.—I quite 
agree with “J. G.’s” advice to amateurs on 
Melon-growing, whioh appeared in Gardening, 
May 4th, page 117. I have grown Melons very 
successfully for the past four or five years, ana 
have not started them till the time “J. G.” 
mentions, and even later than that. Last year 
—which was an exceptional season for Melons 
in frames—I pat ont two plants of the Blenheim 
Orange on the 19th of Jane, from whioh I had 
five very good Melons, with a very little differ¬ 
ence in Quality to those of previous years. I 
have not had a great deal of experience, as I am 
onlv a young single-handed gardener, bat it is a 
fruit whioh I should delight in growing even 
more than I am at presentable to ao; therefore, 
It will clearly be seen that by starting the plants 
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•ad following the in etru otfm m given ly “ J. G. M 
thnt amateur* will be able to grow this delicious 
fruit without the great amount of trouble which 
they presume is attaohed to its culture.— 
R. H. L., WaHxngham. 

7541.—Air roots on Vines.— There is 
generally more than one cause for this The 
proper roots are most likely in a cold soil, and 
work sluggishly. It is certainly bad to keep 
any house nearly always dosed with heat on. 
Air roots do sometimes form on Vines in a well 
ventilated house if the roots are not right, but 
they are more commonly seen in a close hot 
steaming house. Some cultivators think air 
roots are of no importance, but nevertheless they 
point a moral.—K. H. 

7561 —Treatment of Vines.— It looks as 
If the Vines had been over-fed, and that there 
was something amiss with the roots in conse¬ 
quence. It appears, too, as if the house had 
been kept rather too hot and dose, but this is an 
opinion given without a full knowledge of all the 
circumstances of the case. But when bunches 
show and then go off there must be something 
radically wrong with the roots. A good dressing 
of old mortar and wood-ashes would be of use. 
—E. H. 

-There is something wrong with the roots 

of your Vines. Probably they have not sufficiently 
recovered from the move; at any rate, from the 
information furnished she cause of failure points 
to the roots being in an unsatisfactory condition. 
You do not say what state the growth is in. 
The bunches sometimes go off in the way you 
describe through badly ripened wood, or over- 
luxuriance, but that is not likely to be the case 
in an old Vine. Your night temperature is rather 
high; another season let it be 5 degs. or 10 degs 
less up to the end of April.—J. C. C. 

7545 —Ante on Peach-trees —I think 
you are mistaken in supposing that the ants are 
the cause of the leaves falling off your Peach- 
trees. The shrivelling of the leaves is more 
likdy to be caused by the presence of green-fly. 
If there are no flies then the shrivelling must be 
caused by cold wind, or else the trees are suffer¬ 
ing from their recent removal. Their first 
effort to make growth is not supported by the 
roots, so that the leaves fall for want of nourish¬ 
ment ; but if you keep the branches dean by 
regular syringing with dear water, the roots 
will get active later on in the season. The 
growth after that will, no doubt, be all right.— 

7546. — Destroying the Gooseberry 
caterpillar. —Pernaps the best remedy would 
be to pick them off and kill them. It is a 
tedious one, but two or three sharp-eyed chil¬ 
dren with an older person with them to direct 
and steady them would soon thin their numbers. 
Dusting with Hdlebore powder or mixing it with 
water and syringe the bushes, will kill all it 
falls upon. But the least expensive remedy 
would be to remove the soil from beneath the 
bushes 5 inches or 6 inches deep in winter, 
replacing it with fresh soil in which some 
manure Is mixed.—B. H. 

-I believe I have before stated in Garden¬ 
ing that soft soap, dissolved in warm water at 
rate of 2 oz. of soap to one gallon of water, and 
applied to the trees through a syringe while 
warm effectually destroys the Gooseberry cater¬ 
pillar. This has been my remedy for some years 
past, so that I write from experience, and I have 
never known it to fail; when it does fail I am 
quite satisfied that the solution is applied too 
weak or that it does not reach all the insects 
in sufficient force to thoroughly wet them, 
unless it does it will not have the desired effeot. 
The liquid must be applied very oarefally to 
every part of the tree. I send two men, one to 
hold up the lowest branches while the other 
applies the mixture with the syringe, so that 
every leaf and twig is well moistened. To save 
needless anxiety, I may assure the enquirer that 
the strength I have recommended the solution 
will do no harm to either the foliage or the 
fruit.—J. C. C. 


7501.— Freeela bulbs not growing.—" Hornless " 
need not despair. My bulbs were two yean before they 
made any grass; bat I foand they not only grew, bat 
inoreased below ground. I kept them watered daring the 
time they ought to be growing, and dry the remainder of 
the time. Now at this moment they are In fall bloom. 
Th«ydo not like being out of the soil, and evidently resent 
Ik—N oeth Oovswoto. 


THU COMING WH2UC8 WORK. 

Extract* Jnm a garden diary from May 4th 
to May llfA. 

Rearranged conservatory and trained the growth of 
ereepeie. Taosonlas and Paeelon-flowert grow freely, and 
neea frequent attention just now for two or three weeas to 
keep them right. Pelargoniums are a main feature in this 
house now. These wlU never altogether go oat of f uhion: 
they are so bright and beautiful. Messes of late forced 
Soirees and the Lyre-flower. Dielytra speotablis, are very 
effective. I like this system of grouping better than this 
old fashion of lndiaoriminate mixing, lb gives more 
oharaoter to the boose. A group of the old white LUy In 
pots has been very good, and another group of Gladiolus 
The Bride, lust oomlng Into blossom, promises to be still 
mors effective. Two or three dosen plants In a circular 
group attract attention at onoe; but the earns number 
of plants, mixed and overshadowed with taller plants, 
would be lost In a mixed macs. Liquid-manure la given 
to all plants needing a stimulant, and moit things when 
opening their blossoms will pay for It. It is better to give 
it weak and dear. Tomatoes are looked over deily now In 

the forcing-bouse to set the blossoms and rub off side shoot a. 
I never syringe Tomatoes, and drip from shelves above 
them is very Injurious. I always keep them on the side 
of dryness at the roob till after the bottom trusses of bloom 
are set and the fruit swelling. Half-a dosen fruit In a 
tram la better than more ; but I set all the blossoms, and 
then remove the smallest, or any fruits whioh show signs 
of deformity. Shifted on Cockscombs, al so Chrysanthe¬ 
mums In odd frames. The lights are drawn off every day; 
but they have not yet been uncovered at night, as we may 
expeos frost sharp enough to lojure the foliage of Chrys¬ 
anthemums till after the 26th of this mouth. Old rotten 
turf chopped up, with the addition of some old manure, 
forms the staple of my oompoek Pricked off Cinerarias 
and Primulas for wintar flowering. Put in a batch of 
cuttings of Deutaia gracilis The young shoots strike 
freely now in the hotbed. Potted off early - rooted 
Bouvardiar. S h al l make a bed of them in the open air 
by-and-bye, and plant them out, lifting and repotting In 
the autumn. Salvia splendsns will be treated in the 
same manner. Asparagus is plentiful now. 1 find it Is 
best to out everything as It comes up so long as cutting 
continues, and then permit all to oome away together. 
The effeot of cutting the strong shoots and leaving the weak 
ones to grow, is to lead to the deterioration of the whole. 
Fine produoe cannot be obtained from beds treated in 
this manner. Looked over Peaohes on walls and removed 
a few mors young shoots. The trees are very dean and 
free from insects, thanks to an early use of a very small 
quantity of Tobicoo-powder. Pruned back an old Mart 
ohal Nisi Rose trained under the roof of a greenhouse. The 
plant has flowered well, but by cutting out a number of 
the old branohee I shall make room for laving In new 
wood, and the tree wlU be invigorated thereby, and the 
flowers next year will be liner. This beautiful Rose does 
not. as a mis, flower much after the first grand effort in 
spring; but I have one flue old plant trained does u nd er 
the glam In a greenhouse that always makes a eeoond 
growth, and flowers freely several times during summer. 

I attribute this to the light portion, coupled with a 
judicious use of stimulants. Thera la no Ross so popular, 
and a perpetual-blooming Mardohal would be valuable. 

Greenhouse. 

Franooa ramose.— The distinct oharaoter of this 
plant, with Its tall spikes of whits flowers. Is suoh as tooon- 
irastwell with other greenhousesubjsotr, particularly those 
that are of a dose, bushy habit. Tbe flowers »rt also useful 
for cutting, aa they last fairly In water. Large specimens 
bear dividing;, so that tbe stock may be Increased in this way 
Tbe present la a good time to oarry out the work. Turn the 
plants out of the pots and remove part of the edl, then with 
a knife separate the stems, scouring a portion of the roots 
attached to each, and put the pieoea In pots proportionate 
to their else. Either peat or loam will do for this Franooa * 
If the latter is need aodeome leaf-mould, with enough sand 
to keep It moderately light and open. Keep the plants a 
little closer for a few weeks than they require to be at other 
times. A odd frame or pit will answer for them during the 
summer. Small plants that were raised from seed a year 
since should now have a shift. Pots two sixes larger *»»»" 
those the? have been wintered In will be neoeeeary. After 
moving, keep them In a greenhouse temperature fora few 
weeks; later on e pit or frame will do until they oome Into 
flower, when they may be used for greenhouse or conser¬ 
vatory leooration. A little weak manure-water will help 
the growth during the summer. Where the plant is to be 
raised from seed, no Urns should be lost in rowing lk other¬ 
wise they will not be able to attain the requisite siae to 
flower much next year. 

Berry-bearing Solanmne.— The time at which 
these plants will have their berries matured depends on 
the more or less forward oondition they are now in. When 
required to have their fruit fully oolourod at the begin 
ning of autumn, old examples that had their branches 
shortened In during the winter, or young stock that were 
struck early in January and have since been grown on In 
heat, and are now showing bloom, are neosssary, ae, if they 
do not flower and set their berries early, there la not 
sufficient time for them to ripen by the season they are 
wanted. There is no means of aooeleratlng the ripening 
process without spoiling the oondition of the plants. 
Young stook should be moved Into the pots in which they 
are to remain; six Inohes In ditmeter are lane enough. 
Freeh turfy-loam, with some rotten manure, leaf-mould 
and sand, will grow them well. Out back plants tbat have 
beentoartially shaken out and put in 5-inoh or 6-inch pots, 
may oe moved into 7-inoh ones. A odd pit or frame will 
be the most suitable plaoe for theuft from this time onwards 
Syringe freely overhead every day. If this la not attended 
to the leave* oaonot be kept free from red-spider, whioh 
soon det troys them, and spoils the appearanoe of the 
plants. When these Solanuma are to be grown in the 
open ground with a view to their being transferred to pots 
at the end of summer, a bed or border should be prepared 
for them, and in this they should be planted immediately. 
The plants are much hardier than many suppose them to 
be. Even if a portion of the flowers are now open no harm 
will be done, as they will bear any frost that oomee after 
thla time, when planted out they glye much less trouble 
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ro liable to roller from red-eplder. 

Balsams.— A little Babam seed should now bs am, 
When well grown and the strain Is good, this anaml is 
effective for greenhouse deooration. It Is also a rood 
window plank To ha vs a succession a little mots Mid 
should be put In three weeks later. The seed nuj be 
■own In a pan or 8-inoh pole. Where the latter coarse is 
followed about three seeds should be put in each and the 
plants subsequently be thinned out to one. Finsly-aifM 
loam, with a little rotten manure, leaf-mould, and mod 
la a suitable compost for sowing In. Press the sorties 
smooth, and oover the seed lightly with some of the taw* 
•oU. If a little warmth oan be given for a few weeks tt 
will help the seed to germinate, and assist the pUiti 
afterwards. To grow them well they must be kepi ecu 
the glass, otherwise the shoots will be weak and tpindly. 
Shade during tbe middle of the day In bright weather is 
r sc aired, and, as soon ae the plants get wall bold of tbs 
•oil, they should have manure-water regularly even 
Week. 

Azaleas.—As the plants that have bloomed go out of 
flower, pick off tbe seed vessels lmmedialsly. If Ifaii 
wotk Is delayed for even a week or two after the floeui 
have fallen it weakens the plants, the energies of wtieb 
have been severely taxed by maturing aorop of bloom. They 
should, If possible, bs stood for a time after they hin 
flowered in a house or pit where they will gat a little best 
to help them to make their growth, and set the buds for 
next year’s bloom, Those that flowered early and ttat 
require more root-room will now be In a oondition hr 
potting. Tha roots of Assises de not usually begin to mors 
until some week* after they hare done blooming, and it is 
when the young fibres are forming that they fheuld be 
repotted. After potting the plants ought to bars a genial 
growing temperature. To secure this in the way Utah 
best calculated to assist the growth they should bs kept 
by themselves, where, by giving only a limited amount of 
air, and by abutting up earlv in the afternoons, aooon- 
panted by a free use of the syringe and damping the floor, 
the neosssary moist atmosphere oan be secured. If Um 
plaow were always treated in this way and kept ties fro* 
thripe, in plaoe of the barbarous conns of turning then 
out-of-doors whilst the young growth la soft and tka 
flower-buds not formed, thvrs would bs few oomptalntsof 
Asaleas falling to bloom satisfactorily. When then is not 
themsansof giving them the little extra warmth described, 
the plants should bs stood at one end of lbs greenhouit, 
and the lights and ventiistore opposite them be kepi that 
Here they should remain all the rammer, exoept in the 
osee of each ae were forced to have them In flower in tbe 
winter. These, If properly treated, will necessarily com¬ 
plete their growth proportionately earlier than the later 
bloomed stook. If then Is any traos of thrlps or red- 
spldsr on tbs plants, they should bs dipped In or syriond 
thoroughly with Tobaooo-water, to whioh 2 ounces of 
Giahurst compound to the gallon has been added. Tab 
le requisite where the spider to present, as Tobaooo-water 
alone will not kill ik 

AbutUons.- Plante that have had enough heat daring 
the wintar to keep them flowering, and have tieoe tad 
their branohee shortened, will now have mads sufficient 
fresh growth to reqoire repotting. It Is not advisable to 
use larger pots for subjects of this description than are 
ns o sse ar y, ss much oan be done by tbe regular applkatim 
of manure-water to keep the requisite amount of growth 
moving. In most oaeee pots that are 2 inches larger than 
thoae the plants have up to this time occupied will be big 
enough. Young examples that were struck from oattinfa 
leet spring or rammer should now be moved into pots lam 
enough to oarry them through the season. rotten- 

manure, and sufficient sand to keep the material porousciO 
answer. Pot moderately firm, and If there is the mean 
keep the plants whsra they will get a few degrees mors 
warmth than in an ordinary greenhouse for the nextthm 
or four weeks Oae of the merits common to the diflenot 
varieties of Abntilon is that they k ep on prod coins a 
o mstant su o oes ti on of flowers so tong as the plants con¬ 
tinue to nuke growth. This makes up for the somewhat 
less bloom they oarry at any one time. Um the syringe 
daily, or the leaves are likely to be troubled with red- 
epld-r, whioh ineeot is one of the wont peats thalamtteon 
have to contend with, ee during the warm weather, rmirtr 
the syringe 1< constantly in use, It attacks all plants, ite 
leaves of which are not too hard In texture, or tin sip 
too pungent to suit its taels. 

Lflparaarua plumoeus.—The different varieties of 
the feathery-leaved Asparagus are beet produced from seed, 
ee the plants do not like the disturbance of their roots 
with the shaking out neoeseary when the orowns are aspe¬ 
rated. When the specimens attain enough else, they 
usually produoe berriee; these may be sown any dm) 
during the spring, but where stock Is to be raised In this 
way, the toed should bs got in at onos, or there wffi notbs 
time enough for the little plants to get strong before wa¬ 
ter. There is considerable difference in the else whioh tbt 
different forms of this Asparagus grow to, and to tats 
them in a condition that will admit of the leaves 
used freely for cutting, the roots must not bs pinched tor 
room. Plante that require larger pots should have s 
shift, proportionate to tbesiss they have already reaotad, 
and that whioh they are required to attain. Ordinary 
freah loam, with rotten manure and sand. Is the soil that 
suite the different varieties bask 

Grevlllea robust®,—To have this Gravities lug) 
enough for general decorative use, the seed should be sows 
in the winter, so m to give the plants aobanoe of attaints; 
a fair else. Seedlings that have been raised thus early 
will now require moving into 6 in oh pots, whioh efts will 
bs lam enough this season. Older stock that yet retain 
their lower leaves should be moved Into larger pots Asy 
tbat have got devoid of leaves at the bees should be hmd* d 
do m, and as soon aa they have broke into growth shoaid 
bs ptrttally Shook out and repotted. Tnoxas Raws- 
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Outdoor Gordon. 

Remove spring-flowering plants from the beds •• they 
go out of blossom. Primroses, Polyanthus, Dairies, 4a, 
should bs divided and the offsets planted In nursery beta 
In a shady position, and the surface mulched with Oooee- 
nut-flbre or old leaf-mould to keep the soil moist and save 
labour in watering. Aa the beds taome vacant topdnm 
heavily with rioh compost, and prepare them far tbs 
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•ammer bedders. Divide and transplant Violets before 
they make much growth. It ie time Buoh work was 
finished now. Plant on well-manured and deeply-culti¬ 
vated land. Scatter some leaf-mould between the plants. 
Annuals for successions] blooming may still be sown. 
Thin the plants sown early to 6 inches apart. Priok out 
Golden Feather where used for edgings or scroll work. 
Harden off tender annuals and other bedding plants by 
full exposure during warm days: but cover at night. 
Plant out Caloeolariae, Gazanios, and Lobelias, if they 
have been well hardened ; but no plant should be taken 
from a glass structure immediately to the open air with¬ 
out protection at night. Mulch late planted Roses. Any 
plants not headed back should be out back to two buds at 
onoe. Insects will soon make their appearance on badly 
nourished plants, and must be dealt with promptly. 
Soap suds, with a dash of Tobaooo-powder well mixed with 
it, will make a oheap and effective wash. Fuchsias whioh 
are getting too old for the conservatory should be hardened 
off and planted in the borders. They will make nice 
background plants. This is the best season for trans¬ 
planting the Pampas Grass. Dig up the site deeply, and 
work in some rotten manure. Trltomas or Poker plants 
may be transplanted now. They also like liberal treat¬ 
ment. They form a nice group on the lawn when well 
established. The Knotweeds (Polygonums) may be divided 
now. The strong, oreeping oflhebe soon make sturdy 
plants. Sow biennials, suoh as Canterbury Bells, 8weet 
Williams, Foxgloves, &o. Prick off Pansies raised in 


forcing. Even the orchard-house Bhould be dosed at four 
o’clock now to take advantage of the warm sunshine, 
syringing the trees well at the same time, giving a notch 
of air later In the evening to remove all stagnation. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Plant out Brussels Sprouts for the early crop on well 
_j '---j They pay for plenty of space, if long 
clothed from top to bottom with Sprouts are 
required. T -j-- .. 


lessly white, and the plant almost a perpetual bloomer. 
Wallflowers are now in great beauty, and delioiously 
fragrant; there have, however, been very heavy losses 
among Antirrhinums also and some others of the same 
class in many places during the past winter. Seed for 
next year’s display should be sown without delay. Few 
spring flowers succeed to any extent where the atmosphere 
is very smoky, so that any exoeption is doubly valuable. 
The whole of the Scillas or Squill family are remarkably 
good town plants, the common Bluebell of the wood 
(Scilla nutans) never failing to flower abundantly, though 
the oolour is not quite so rich as in purer air ; it makes a 
splendid group for odd nooks and oorners about the lawn 
or elsewhere, and is Just now in full beauty. I oould 
never succeed with violets in town air, and only to a 
limited extent with Pansies, but the whole of the Primrose, 
Polyanthus, and Aurioula groups flourish splendidly with 
a minimum of trouble. Hyacinths and other bulbs that 
have flowered in pots should be stood in the open air for 
a time keeping them fairly moist, and then planted out 
with the balls undisturbed in a bed of good soil in a 
sheltered and sunny position. B. C. R. 


prepared land. They pay for plenty of space, if long 
stems clothed from top to bottom with Sprouts are 
. Two and a half feet between the rows will not 

be too much. ™ " ‘ * " ' * 

are ready. _ , r ___ 

prepared now, rioh oompost is better than all manure. It 
is better where it can be done to prepare the trenohes 
some time before the plants are set out. The soil and 


Plant out early Celery as soon as the plants 
or this crop, if the trenohes have to be 


the plants with branches laid across the trenches if the 
weather should set in hot till the roots b»oome active, 
and water freely. Thin early Carrots and Turnips. The 
latter are not very reliable at present; but it is necessary 
to have some as early as possible. Sow little and often 
till the middle of June. The same rule applies toSpinaoh, 
the early sowings of which are likely to bolt. Damp, 
shady spots are best for this orop till the end of July. 
Plant out Parsley raised in boxes under glass. Taere is 


LILIUM LONGIFLORUM WILSONI. 
Lilium longiflorum is one of the best of the 
hardy Lilies, and this variety is perhaps the 
best of all its forms. A good clump of it, as 
photographed in Mr. Tillett’s garden at Sprow- 
ston, is shown in onr engraving. The engraver’s 
art, however, great as are its attainments, fails 
to render satisfactorily the snow white glisten¬ 
ing brilliancy of the flowers. The bright shining 
foliage with flowerB of the purest white and 
the expanding buds form a garden picture of 
refreshing beauty. The species is quite hardy 
with Mr. Tilletto. The plants figured have 
grown in their present place for several years. 
This Lily, like others of the longiflorum class, is 
an excellent pot plant. T. 


7495—Darkening the fronds of Ferns. 

—This may arise (1) from an unhealthy state of 
the roots, and (2) from an excessive exposure to 
light. The ordinary Maiden-hair (Adiantum 
cuneatum) in particular, if kept near the glass 
with little or no shade becomes of a pale-green 
or nearly yellow colour, whereas if shaded the 
fronds assume a daik green hue. “ Selym ” 
should first of all see that the soil is in a sweet 
and healthy condition and the drainage good ; 
then that the plants are sufficiently shaded, and, 
lastly, give them a little weak soot-water now 
and then, which will prove beneficial in more 
than one way.—B. C. R. 

7539 —Ants, green-fly, and brerwn 
scale. —No, the ants do not destroy the green¬ 
fly or brown scale, but these insects are gener¬ 
ally to be found together on Peach-trees. As a 
rule, there would be no ants on your trees if 
green-fly or scale were absent. If you keep your 
trees free from other insects you would not be 
troubled with the fly. You should make an 
effort to get rid of your enemies or they will do 
serious harm to the young growth. Rub off the 
scale with a flat piece of stick, and get rid of 
the fly by picking off all the leaves that are 
curled up, and wash the other affected parte 


Lilium longiflorum Wilsoni. Engraved from a photograph. 


heat. Any bulbs it may be necessary to remove to make 
room for the bedding plants should be lifted with care, 
with as muoh soil as possible, and plant thiokly in a reserve 
bed to oomplete the ripening. 

Fruit Garden. 

Rub off the growths whioh spring from the stocks of 
newly grafted trees. Strawberries in pots swelling their 
fruit must have stimulants of some kina if they are to do 
their best. I am using iohthemic guano for the first time, 
and I rather like it for Strawberries and Cuoumbers. I 
am using it. at the rate of a large tablespoonful to three 
gallons of water. I believe in giving plants a change 
oooaslonally. If a frame oan be spared to place over an 
early border of Strawberries now, not only will the 
blossoms be protected from late frosts, but the fruits will 
oome earlier, and the fruit will pay for the proteotion 
afforded. It is not easy to give Strawberries growing on 
raised borders whioh throw them up to the sun too much 
water at this season and onwards till the fruit begins to 
oolour, and they do all the better if a little stimulant is 
dissolved in the water. All runners should be pinched off 
the fruiting plants. It would be better if the raising of 
young plants could be made a separate business from their 
fruiting. This is nob likely to be done, I suppose : but, 
still, the produotion of runners, especially where the latter 
are numerous, does interfere with the fruit produotion, 
and its keeping also. At anyrate, all runners should be 
removed from plants under glass. The recent bright 
sunny weather has been of immense advantage to the 
foroing gardener. Melons especially are making rapid 
strides and will need oonstant attention in training and 
pinohing. It is not wise to permit the lateral growth to 
enoroach upon the main leaves, as no after growth in the 
case of Melons take the plaoe of the foliage made first. 
Oloee early in the afternoon, damping the plants with the 
syringe or the fine-rosed pot, at the same time. It will 
do no barm if the thermometer runs up to 00 degs. or even 
higher with the atmosphere full of moisture Inside. The 
same principle may with advantage^ worked in alhfrult 
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Brocooli and other winter Greens for late planting. The 
small Tom Thumb Savoy is a dainty little Cabbage, better 
for home use where delioooy of flavour is appreciated than 
the large ooarse varieties, and if planted 9 inches apart a 
good many dishes may be obtained from a small plot of 
land. Sow Lettuces where they are intended to remain, 
merely thinning the plants out when large enough to 
12 inohes or so apart. The small kinds of Cabbage 
Lettuces will nob require so muoh space. Renew beds of 
herbs, either by outtings, seeds, or division of the roots. 
Mulch Globe Artiohokes with manure to give site and 
suooulenoy to the flower heads. E. Hobdat. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Pelargoniums of the Frenoh or spotted, regal, and show 
olasses are among the best of summer flowering plants for 
town gardens. As a rule, they cannot be induced, even in 
suburban districts, to bloom nearly so early as they do in 
oountry plaoes ; but plants that were plaoed in their 
flowering-pots early in the year will have attained a goodly 
size by this time, and are probably advancing into flower. 
The beet plaoe for the plants—at any rate, while growing 
—is on a shelf near the roof-glass, light being at no time 
too abundant in town greenhouses. The shoots should be 
tied out to neat stakes as they grow, and from three to five 
stems are quite sufficient for a plant in a 6 inch pot, or 
seven if in the flinch size Just now the plants must never 
be allowed to want for water at the root, though at the 
same time none must be given until it is required if they 
are to be maintained in a healthy condition, and liquid- 
manure of some kind should be given onoe if not twioe 
a week. This is of the greatest importance in dealing with 
suoh varieties as flower suooessionally for a long period. A 
few excellent varieties are the Improved variety of 
Triumphs de St. Mande, Duohees of Edinburgh, Digby 
Grand, Gold Mine, Ed. Perkins, Mabel, Rob Roy, 
Mdme Thibaut, Criterion, Mr. J. Hayes, Mrs. Gladstone: 
and of white flowering varieties, Mdme Book, Miss Mailer, 
and Mdme. C. Koenig, the flowers of the last being spot- 


in B’a land, the tree belongs to B ; but if this 
trunk stand on A’i land, and the roots are in 
B’a, this tree belongs to A. Would it not pay 
beat to try and come to some arrangement with 
the owner of the land adjoining?—G. B , 
Guildford . 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

VIOLETS, SINGLE AND DOUBLE. 
This is the time to make preparation for next 
winter's supply of these lovely flowers, for by 
no other plan can they be produced so fine or in 
such abundance as by annually growing them 
from young side-shoots. Now that the bloom is 
over take up the plants and pull them all to 
pieces and select the short, stout side-shoots 
that have plenty of root, but reject the 
long wiry pieces, as they never make good 
plants. The soil for their summer quarters 
should be deeply cultivated and well enriched 
with manure, and in a position shaded from the 
full glare of the mid-day sun, but not under the 
deep shade of overhanging trees. The best way 
to plant them is to stretch aline aoross thepieoe 
of land prepared for them, and have the rows 
1 foot apart, and the plants the same distance 
in the row. I put five rows in a bed, and 
between each pair of beds I leave an alley 2 feet 
wide for convenience of cultivation and for 
gathering the blooms. Having the plants ready, 
make holes with a dibber, let the roots in a 
good depth, and press the soil firmly about the 
roots, for nothing checks growth so muoh as 
leaving the soil so loose about the roots as to 
endanger the plants being dried up before the 
new roots can get hold of the soil. Keep the 
surface soil free from weeds, and in dry weather 
water freely, and as soon as young runners begin 
to push out cut them off with a pair of scissors 
so as to concentrate the strength of the plant in 
the orown. Plants thus treated will be full of 
flower-buds in October, and, if lifted and put 
under glass, will flower right through the winter. 
It is when the runners are allowea to monopo¬ 
lise the strength of the plants that they do not 
flower until the spring. 

Gosport. J, Gboom. 


7551.— Primroses pioked off—“Mata- 
b8le ” has been unfortunate ; the sparrows have 
been enjoying the sweet stems of the Primroses. 

I am thankful to say that this year they have 
left mine alone, and I have a very pretty show 
of various colours. The best remedy I know of 
is to put pegs in at invervals, and carry thread 
in a zigzag line between the plants ; the birds 
catch their legs against the thread and are soon 
frightened away. The same remedy applies to 
the preservation of Carnations, which, however, 

I have never found to be permanently injured by 
the rough pruning which the sparrows give 
them.— A. G. Butler. 

7544.— Making a frog pond-— “Somarby” 
asks how to make a frog pond. I made mine as 
follows : I first dug out the earth about 8 inches 
deep (a little deeper would be better), rammed 
it well down at bottom and sides, which sloped 
gradually outwards to the surface of the sur¬ 
rounding earth. I then got some new Portland 
cement and mixed with water, using a fiat trowel 
for the purpose, and after watering the surface 
of my intended, pond I plastered it about 2 inches 
thick with the cement. 1 next bedded in some 
pieces of rough brick, taking care that they did 
not pass completely through the cement, and 
sprinkled the remainder with shingle. In one 
angle I built up a large pocket of thin pieces of I 
brick and clinker, and in this I subsequently 
planted a small Osmunda regalis in peat; from 
the edge of my pocket I built an arch 
to the further side of the pond, using a pieoe 
of hooping as a support for my brick and cement, 
and behind this I subsequently planted some 
Yellow Flags; towards the front I planted 
Water Celandine, and on each margin of my 
pond large male Ferns and Stonecrops of various 
Kinds. The effect was very pleasing. I kept 
the pond filled up when it required it, which 
was rarely and only in hot, dry weather, with a 
can, and it formed part of the necessary opera¬ 
tion of watering my garden, so that the addi¬ 
tional trouble was trifling. After about two days 
thecamentedpond is suffioientlyset to hold water, 
and may then he filled, or at any rate partly filled, 
with it; but before any live stock is admitted 
it must be filled to overflowing, as a freshly- 
cemented pond kills minnows or tadpoles, 
unless the water is run off ones or twice before 
they are put in.— A. G. Butler. 

7548.— Summer bedding’.— I should plant 
the single Dahlias in the oentre bed and peg 
them down, letting them rise a little from the 
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sides to the oentre. The Calceolarias and Pelar¬ 
goniums should be planted so as to balance, say, 
a bed of each on eaoh side, or in three ranged in 
a triangle, filling in the other beds with the 
neutral tinted Stocks, Asters, Phlox Drummondi, 
Ac., using the Lobelias as an edging round the 
Calceolaria, and Golden Feather, or some other 
contrasting plant as an edging round the other 
beds. The long south border may be planted as 
follows : Scarlet Pelargoniums in the back row, 
next Calceolarias, next Phlox Drummondi, 
pegged down, and a doable row of Lobelias 
along the front.— E. H. 


PRIMROSES FROM SEEDS. 

These beautiful spring flowers are very readily 
inoreased by seed, ana, in common with most 
other garden flowers, they have been very muoh 
improved daring the last few years, so that from 
a single packet of seed one can get not only 
nearly all the old, well-known colours, but also 
many new breaks and varieties, which, if not 
good enough to bring out as new kinds, add 
greatly to the interest of a garden. The best 
plan is to procure a packet of some first class 
strain from those who make a speciality of the 
Primrose, such as Mr. Dean, of Bedfont. I 
have some now that were raised from seed sown 
this time last year in a cold frame, and they are 
covered with splendid blooms of great size and 
substance. The Primrose likes cool treatment, 
and be sure and guard against drought in 
summer for this reason. If the seed can be got 
and sown directly it is ripe is the best plan, 
and set the seed pans or boxes in a cold frame 
shaded from the direct sunshine. Keep the 
soil moist at all times, and as soon as the 
seedlings are large enough plant them out in 
beds of good rich soil in partial shade. Mine 
are between rows of bush Apple-trees, and they 
get on well together. After they finish bloom¬ 
ing is a good time to divide and replant them, 
pressing the soil very firmly about them. Some 
think that hard, dry banks are the best places 
for these flowers ; but if you try them on good 
rich soil, you will get not only large blooms but 
footstalks long enough to allow of the flowers 
being used in vases for decoration, and foliage 
three times the ordinary size. And mine have 
been in flower, more or less, all the winter, and 
for the last two months have been a complete 
mass of blossoms. 

Gosport. J. G. 

7485. — Heracleum gig anteum. —This 
plant grows well with me, and makes a hand¬ 
some specimen. It is propagated from seed, 
and usually flowers the second year, but some 
plants do not flower up to their fifth year. I 
have no experience for a longer period. These 
increase in size each year, and make then hand¬ 
somer plants. In a heavy loam, well manured, 
they will grow to a height of 11 feet, where 
there is plenty of room. The looality of my 
garden is three miles from the centre of 
Manchester, and although I get plenty of smoke 
it does not seem to affect the growth of this 
plant.— Heracleum. 

7535. — Planting: seedlings. — I think 
single Pyrethrums should be planted in groups, 
half-a-dozen or so in a group, 9 inches apart; in 
fact, I like to plant all things which really group 
well in patches of greater or less extent, accord^ 
ing to the position and width of border. Some 
things look better as single specimens, and 
among these I class the Marvel of Peru. This 
plant dotted about along the front of a border, 
the interval being filled in with dwarf plants, 
has a charming effect.—E. H. 

-Set your plaots out singly at about 18 inches apart, 

or a foot will be sufficient for the first year if they are 
very small. You oan never tell whet oolour seedlings 
will be, and I always think a dump of three or four sorts 
mixed looks eo bad. Besides, they will suooeed better if 
plaoed singly than crowded in groups.—B. C. R. 

7647.— Moving Yuccaa—If taken up carefully the 
plants may be plaoed in tube now without reoeivlng muoh 
cheok. Stand the tubs on the north tide of a wall or 
building for a time and see that the roots are kept moist. 
—E H. 

—— Yuccas ten and twelve years old are 
rather large to move, especially as they are to 
be pat into tabs. If yon deoide to move them 
you had better do so at once, but the work most 
be done very carefully, or you will lose them. 
Were it my oase I should first dig round the 
plants, so as to get the balls of roots a little 
smaller t h a n the tub; I would then excavate out 


a place large enough to hold the tubs, and lov 
enough, so as to bring the tops of them down 
level with the bottom of the ball of roots. The 
plants can then be drawn into the tub3 without 
muoh trouble, and with little injury to the roots. 
This plan, of course, leaves the plants down in 
a hole, and at first sight it may appear a diffiaoU 
job to get them out again. All I can say about 
that matter Is that with some planks and rop«, 
two or three strong men ana a fair share oi 
brains, that difficulty may soon be overootne. 
If the plants are worth anything, they are worth 
the labour of doing the work of moving well.- 
J. C. G. 

7542.— Birds and Polyanthuses. — Ran dvk 
ooloured cotton thread diagonally aoross the bed a ftt 
times and the sparrow* will go after some other penot’i 
flowers.— E. H. 

7643.— 1 Thinning oat annaals.—o xietu should t* 
thinned to 6 inches apirb. Clarkisi 3 inchei to 4 inch*, 
Candytuft 6 inches, Tom Thumb Nasturtiums may hsm 
square foot eaoh, and annual Chrysanthemums from 
6 inohes to 8 inohes, according to variety. The ttroa; 
growers requiring more spacs than the weakly ones.-RE. 

753S.— Treatment of Margaerlte Daisy cat- 
tings.—Plant oat by all means, selecting a sunny spot 
They will make batter plants for blooming in the green¬ 
house than if kept in poke. Lift and pot In September and 
stand the plants after potting under a north wall for i 
time till the roots get to work.—E. H. 

— The proper way to treat the outbings is to pat eseh 
one In a small pot, as soon as they are rooted— you nuj 
do this even now—although it Is late, and plank them oat 
early in Jane. About the end of September take them op 
and put them into pots. Yoa will get much larger plash 
by putting them in the ground during the summer tfaaa 
if kept altogether in pots.—J. C 0. 

7653.— Sparrows sating Carnations.—" Constant 
Subscriber 1 ’ can prevent sparrows eating his Carna¬ 
tions by patting some black wonted or ootton about 
2 inohes above the plants. Draw it tightly over the 
Carnations and tie it to wooden pegs eaoh side of the plash. 
I have found this answer welt this season.— Edwasd Cock- 
skdob, Beyton Grange, Bury St. Bdmundt. 


THE BEST MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 
Sklkctino the best from the long list of peren¬ 
nial Asters, or Michaelmas Daisies, as they an 
called, is no easy task for those unacquainted 
with them. As a rule, they are a somewhat 
despised class of plants, simply because the 
commonest possess a somewhat dingy appear¬ 
ance, such, for example, as the old A. dumosoe, 
which may be seen in almost every cottage 
garden, and one or two others which have small 
flowers of no decided colour. There are, how¬ 
ever, some really beautiful Michaelmas Dailies; 
but it is only within the past few yean that 
they have become generally grown. Three dis¬ 
tinct types of Aster may be readily distinguished 
by their habit of growth: First, there is the 
alpine or dwarf-growing kinds from 6 inohes to 
3 feet in height, such as A. alpinue; then the 
tall-growing kinds, varying in height from 3 
feet to 9 feet; and, lastly, those with spreading, 
slender stems, such as A. turbinellus, patens, 
Ac. A representative selection should mclnde 
some of eaoh of these sections; therefore, of the 
dwarf kinds I should recommend A. alpinni, s 
handsome sort, which produces large purple-blae 
flowers during the summer, and which is excellent 
for rock work. A. Amelins (here figured) u also 
one of the most beautiful of hardy perennial!; 
it grows about 3 feet high, and produces a pre- 
fusion of bright-purple blossoms; there is also » 
white-flowered variety of it named bessarabictu, 
which is even finer than the type, but a little 
taller in growth. A. longifolins var. formosa, 
called also minor and minimus, is an extremely 
fine plant, remarkable for the profusion with 
which its heads of deep rosy-pink flowers art 
produced on stems about 2 feet nigh. 

The Pyrenean Starwort (A. pyrawens), 
though not so showv as the last, is a desirable 
early autumn-flowering plant; it grows about 2 
feet high, and bears Targe heads of lilac-bias 
flowers. A. Reevesi is a pretty little variety, 
with slender stems, laden in antumn with white 
flowers. A. cordifolius, A. Lindleyana, and 
the Galatella section, including A. draoonon- 
loides, linifolius, may be added to the dwaifer 
growing kinds, as well as A. sericens, a remark¬ 
ably distinct and pretty kind; and so is A 
versicolor, a dwarf sort with flowers an inch 
aoross, changing, as they grow older, from white 
to manve. The kinds with a spreading habit of 

r wth are extremely graceful, and ought to be 
every garden, as the slender sprays are 
specially useful for catting purposes, in which 
state they last a long time in perfection. There 
are not many, the best being A. torbinsllui, a 
■orb with large manve flowers ; A. patens, with 
a similar spreading growth, but smaller flower*; 
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A. laxus, a fine species, with pale-purplah 
flowers, produced freely early in the autumn. 
The tallett-srowing kinds are very numerous, 
and most of them possess a striking similarity 
in habit of growth and flowers ; the most distinct 
are the largest kinds—A. Novae-Angliae and its 
varieties, roseis, pulchellus, and A. Novi-Belgi, 
all of which are well worthy of culture, as they 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE CHRYSANTHEMUM 
NOTES. 

W here a large collection of Chrysanthemums 
is grown, either for the production of exhibition 
blooms or specimen or bush plants, there will in 


plants are placed at the foot of a south wall 
where it is not practicable to place ashes, boards, 
elates, or tiles should be provided to prevent the 
pots standing on the soil. Growth being quickly 
made at this stage, attention should be freely 
given to securing the points of eaoh shoot to a 
stake, as they are more liable to be snapped off 
by wind when loose, thus causing disappoint¬ 
ment later on. E. 


ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM CERVANTESI. 

I do not think I have yet said a word to my 
readers respecting this beautiful old species; 
indeed, most of the Orchid beginners run after 
the new introductions, and admitting this to be 
a pardonable offence, I yet “ cannot forget the 
days when I was young.” It is now upwards 
of thirty years ago Bince this speoies first opened 
blossoms with me, and at the time I thought it one 
of the most chaBte and beautiful flowers 1 hadever 
seen, and so I think it at the present moment, 
whilst sitting with a beautiful glass full of 
spikes before me on the table, these having been 
sent me by a friend who is aware of my old love 
for this beautiful Mexican species. I am not 
sure, however, that I am quite right in 
designating this a purely Mexican Orchid, as it 
occupies a good portion of the bordering country 
of Guatemala. It thrives with the Odonto- 
glossums from New Grenada during the summer 
season, and also during winter, as far as tempera¬ 
ture is concerned, but I think it may be kept a 
little drier than such kinds as O. crispum 
(Alexandra) and O. Pescatorei with advantage. 
It is a dwarf growing plant, and therefore 
should be placed in a hanging-basket, so that it 
may obtain as much light as possible, and it 
should be potted in peat-fibre and Sphagnum 
Moss, and a few pieces of charcoal mixed with 
the. soil will be found highly advantageous. 
This plant produces somewhat small, com¬ 
pressed bulbs, and each bulb bears a single 
oblong acute leaf, some 4 inches or 5 inches 
long, of a pale-green hue, the spike when 
the plant is strong is longer than the leaf, 
and bears from three to six flowers, which 
vary from 2 inches to 2£ inches across. The 
Bepals and petals (or outer portion of the 
flower) are pure white, the basal half being 
prettily and densely marked with closely set 
consecutive lines of bright-chestnut; lip white, 
sometimes bearing a few spots, or bars, of purple 
in front of the yellow crest. It is delicately 
fragrant, and, although its usual time of bloom¬ 
ing lasts for about a month or six weeks, I 
recently noted some very fine forms in an 
amateur’s garden which had been open since the 
middle of the month of January, and both plants 
and flowers looked to be in perfect healtn and 
vigour. 

U Cervantesi decora.— This species, although 
variable, has not produced many forms which 
have been deemed worthy of distinguishing by 
a varietal name. A few such, however, do exist, 



and decorum is surely the most beautiful. The 
flowers are larger than those of the type, being 
upwards of three inches across ; the outer por¬ 
tion of the flower pure white, suffused with rose, 
and dotted and streaked with chestnut; lip the 
same colour and prettily fringed. 

O. Cervantesi morada $ a variety I have 
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iroduce a fine effect planted in the back rows of 
lorders; A. Chapmani, A. Drummondi, A. 
puniceus, and A. Shorti, all about 5 feet high, 
should also be included in a selection, as well as 
those which bear doubtfully authoritative names, 
such as A purpuratui, A. amethystinui, A. ele- 
jrantiasimus, and A. multiflorus, which may be 
'ound in the trade lists, and not omitting the 
elegant little A. ericoides, with its graceful 
growth, which, with A. Amellus and A. turbin- 
ellus, are amongst the best for cutting purposes, 
as their slender sprays associate well with any 
kind of flower. This list might, of course, be 
extended to greater length, but the selection just 
made includes the majority of such as are eaiily 
procurable, and they may be grown in any 
garden soil of good depth. W. 


7493.— Getting rid of toads.— Do not 
harm your toads. I only wish 1 was near to 
vou ; I would gladly take them. You need not 
have any horror of them, as they are perfectly 
harmless. I have got four or five in my green¬ 
house, and they are so tame I can do anything 
with them ; they will feed from my hand. I 
may farther say they are the greatest friends the 
gardener has got, as they eat woodlice, slugs, 
and lots of other insects that so infest the green¬ 
house. 1 would not have one of mine hurt in 
any way if I knew it. I watched one the other 
day and saw him catoh no less than five or six 
woodlice in about two minutes. Yon may get 
someone to move them from the conservatory to 
a greenhouse, but do them no harm.—L. J. 

7562 —Tobacco smoke and Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns.—Strong Tobacco smoke fre¬ 
quently serves the young fronds of Maiden-hair 
Ferns in this way, and experienced Fern growers 
do not resort to its use except in a mild form as 
a prevention. Syringing the plants with a 
decoction of Quassia chips, 3 oz. to the gallon of 
water, will kill the flies without in j ary to the 
plants.—E. H. 


Our nadira will kindly remember that we are glad to 
r'one for engraving any iugge»tive or beautiful photo- 
graphs of plants or garden scenes, especially ofgardm 
a pictwesqu* character. 
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many instances be considerable difficulty experi¬ 
enced in affording the necessary protection 
under glass, now that so many other subjects 
claim attention. Particularly is this felt where 
many plants are required for subtropical bedding, 
as these plants need the protection of the frames 
for a longer period than do the ordinary bedding 
plants, such as Pelargoniums. Where a collec¬ 
tion of Chrysanthemums intended for supplvli 
Urge exhibition blooms, for instance, has been 
carefully attended to up to the present time, 
and for the want of frame room the plants must 
go outdoors, it would be unwise to stand them 
outside without any protection from the frost 
or strong easterly gales which are generally 
experienced about the middle of the month. 
Where plenty of air and space have been allowed 
between them, such plants will be in much 
better condition to take their place out-of-doors 
than those that had the reverse treatment to 
that named. A strong easterly wind is the 
worst enemy to the plants at this stage of their 
growth, as if proper shelter is not given, the 
leaves, owing to their succulent nature, become 
much bruised, if not broken off altogether. 
Where they become thus damaged at this early 
stage, a check to the growth must naturally 
follow. The importance, therefore, of proper 
measures being taken to avoid such a 
state of things occurring must be evident 
to all growers of Chrysanthemums. If 
position at the foot of a south wall is avail¬ 
able so much the better, as some shelter, both 
from frosts and winds, will then be had. Failing 
this, and the plants have of necessity to stand in 
the open, they may be fenced round with 
hurdles thatched with straw, and canvas or mats 
may be quickly placed over the top, if provision is 
made for this by fixing a stake at intervals down 
the middle. Fasten to this a light rail over 
which the canvas or mats will hang, thus keeping 
the covering from breaking the points of the 
plants when placed on at night to ward off frost, 
while the hurdles by day will shield them from 
cutting winds. Nothing is better than a bed of 
coal-ashes whereon to stand the plants, as it 
prevents the ingress of worms, and at the same 
time forms a free passage for the water to pass 
away after running through the soil. If the 
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noticed in bloom in several collections lately, 
bnt know nothing of the origin of its name. It 
is distinguished by the ground colour of its 
flowers being soft lilac or rose instead of white, 
and it affords a pleasing change to the other 
forms. Matt. Bramble. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

SOWING CINERARIAS AND PRIMULAS. 
This is the time to sow the seed for the main 
batch of these, that are probably the most useful 
pair of annual plants that can be employed 
for the decoration of glass-houses. Take pots or 
pans of the desired size, and, having put in 
1 inch of broken potsherds, fill them half full of 
rough soil, and then fill up to the rim with 
finely-sifted sandy soil, pressing it down evenly 
with the base of a clean flower-pot, and on this 
spread the seeds evenly, and oover with very 
fine soil; water with a one-rosed pot. and cover 
with a sheet of glass, setting the pot in a warm 
hoQse or frame, shade from bright snnshine, and 
in about a week the seed will germinate. Be 
careful not to let the soil get dry, and elevate 
the seedlings near the glass to prevent drawing. 
As soon as the young plants can ba handled pot 
them off in single pots, a frame set on coal-ashes 
being the best summer quarters, as the base of 
the pots can be kept oool and moist. Plenty of 
air must be admitted night and day when the 
weather is hot, and as soon as the little pots get 
filled with roots a shift must be given into those 
that are 3 inches or 4 inohes in diameter. Care 
must be exercised after repotting not to over¬ 
water, but a syringing in the evening will help 
to keep them clean and healthy, and by Septem¬ 
ber they will be fit for shifting into their flower¬ 
ing pots. Five-inch for Primulas and 6-inoh 
and 7-inch for Cinerarias are the most con 
venient sizes, and in October they should be put 
into winter quarters. Primulas like a lignt, 
dry place dose to the glass ; but Cineraiias do 
best in cooler and damper quarters; a pit with 
a ooal-ash bottom and a row of pipes just to 
keep the frost out is the best place for them, 
and as they show flower they can be transferred 
to drier and lighter quarters. J. G. H. 

8ERICOGRAPHIS GHIESBREGHTIANA. 
This is one of the most useful plants that can be 

g rown for winter, as not only is it exceedingly 
oriferous and remarkably showy with its bright 
scarlet Jueticia-like blooms, bnt it will stand in 
an ordinary warm greenhouse, where it lasts 
longer in beauty than when a higher tempera¬ 
ture is afforded; but to enable plants to stand 
without suffering, it is necessary to keep them a 
little dry at the roots and the atmosphere in a 
light, buoyant condition. The way to have nioe 
young useful stuff is to propagate fresh stock 
every year, and for this purpose the points of 
the shoots are best, and these should be taken 
off immediately the plants have done flowering, 
as they cannot well be got in too soon. Before 
making or inserting the cuttings it is as well to 
examine them to sea that they have no green-fly 
on the tips, and if they have, the remedy is to 
dip them .in Tobacco juice, which will kill the 
insects without injuring the young tender leaves. 
The most suitable place to strike the cuttings is 
In a propagating-box, but they will root almost 
anywhere if they can be kept close and have 
gentle heat. As soon as they are rooted they 
should at once be potted, and directly the young 
plants begin to grow have the points nipped out, 
so as to cause them to break at all the lower 
joints and branoh out, or they will run up and 
be naked below; and to prevent them making 
long joints it is neoessary to stand them on a 
light, airy shelf in the stove, with their heads 
well up to the glass. At the end of May or 
early in June, the plants may be transferred to 
a frame or pit for the summer, where, if plunged 
and kept duly syringed and watered and shut 
"*> by three o'clook or so in the afternoon, they 


loam, or the latter and leaf-mould, with a little 
sand to keep the whole porous. For potting in, 
6-inch pots are large enough for the young plants, 
and 8-inch for the old, as Sericographis do not 
require much root room, and they can easily be 
fed by watering frequently with weak liquid- 
manure, which may safely be given any time 
towards the end of the summer, and continued 
on till the plants come into bloom. S. D. 


3 


ill make fine sturdy shoots that will be sure to 
flower well in the winter. If large specimens 
are required, they may be obtained by keeping 
the old plants that have been out back, and after 
they break shaking them out and repotting. As 
soon as they start again the shoots of these 
should be stopped in the same way as the young 
ones, and the plants treated precisely the same 
during summer. The soil best adapted for grow¬ 
ing Sericographis in is a mixture of peat and 
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7373. — Syringing Pelargoniums. 
—The cause of “£L M. H.’s Pelargonium 
leaves turning yellow is that he does not take 
proper means for drying after syringing. He 
will find it impossible to grow them successfully 
without syringing. He must take care to 
ventilate well after the operation; he must also 
choose a suitable day. At this time of the year 
they should not be syringed after two or three 
o’clock in the afternoon; early in the day is 
better when the weather is dull, and on damp 
days the syringe must not be used at all. My 
experience is that a plentiful use of the syringe 
is a sine qud non in Pelargonium growing, 
especially with a very little soft soap dissolved 
in the water ; but it must be acoompanied by 
plentiful ventilation to ensure the evaporation 
of the moisture. Tying out is also another 
secret of success; use three or four stioks to 
each plant if they are getting a good size, placing 
the sticks dose to the edge of the pot and then 
tying the branches securely, but not too tightly, 
to these. I have a little curved plate which I 
can screw upon the jet of the syringe which 
throws the water up at right angles to the jet, 
and which is very effectual for setting under 
the leaves. Mine is homespun, out I believe 
they are to be purchased, or any brass turner 
would be able to make one.—S. H. Webb, 
Leicester . 

7494.— Seedling Chinese Primulas.— 

I should advise 44 Novice ” not to sow his own 
seed, but purchase some of a good strain, and 
from a good house. The early part of May 
is a good time to sow the seed, which should 
have the assistance of a little heat, covering 
the pot or pan in which they are sown with 
a sheet of glass or paper, and keep them 
away from the bright rays of the sun. Pre¬ 
pare the pans by placing a goodly layer of crocks 
at the bottom; upon these place some tnrfy 
loam, and then fill up with finely-sifted soil, 
making the whole fairly firm and very level; 
sow the leed thereon, and do not oover it, or 
only very slightly. When the seedlings are 
large enough to handle prick out 12 into an 
8-inch pot, and then, when the leaves begin to 
touch one another, put them separately in 4 inch 
pots, and by that time it will be warm enough 
to place them out into a frame placed on the 
north side of a hedge or wall. When the pots 
become fairly full of roots put some into 6 inch 
pots, which will be large enough for the early 
blooming ones. It is also advisable to put some 
into a 7-inch pot, this last shift being given in 
October, when they should be removed to the 
greenhouse. The plants are fond of air, but a very 
moist one is hurtful if not death to them. The 
best soil to use is loam, leaf-mould, decayed 
cow-manure, and sand; the two first in equal 
parts, and a dash of oow-manure and sand well 
mixed together. Be careful not to over-water. 
—Sidney L. Browne, Ellough , Beetles. 

-These plants always seed best when plaoed 

upon a sunny shelf near the glass. Keep them 
rather dry at the root, and fertilise the Dlooms 
every bright day with a camel’s-hair-pencil. Sow 
the seed in well-drained pans, using a mixture 
of equal parts of fine sifted loam and leaf-soil, 
with half a part each of coarse sand and Cocoa- 
nut-fibre. First cover with a dusting of sifted 
fibre, and plunge into a mild hotbed, or place 
on a shelf or stage in a house at about 60 aegs., 
keeping constantly moist and shading from 
strong sun. When large enough prick the 
seedlings off, and subsequently place them in 
3 inch pots.—B. C. R. 

7484.— Culture of Hoya carnosa.— 
This elegant plant will grow freely in an inter¬ 
mediate or mild stove temperature, without any 
speoial attention; but the difficulty usually is 
to induce it to bloom with sufficient freedom. 
According to my experience, the only wav to 
aooomplish this is to keep the plants almost dust- 
dry, and in a comparatively low temperature, 
say 40 degs. to 60 den. during the winter. This 
affords suoh a complete rest that the plants 


seldom fail to flower profusely afterwards. | 
Whether planted out or kept in pots the dram- j 
e must be ample, and the moot suitable soil is j 
Light, porous mixture of loam, peat, leaf-soil, 
and sand, with the addition of some crushed 
bricks or mortar rubbish. Keep the growths 
thin fluid the foliage clean.—B. C. R. 

- This plant does best when the tempera- j 

ture during the winter is kept a little higher than 
that of an ordinary greenhouse—say, 50 degs.; 
but it may be suooeosfullv grown in the ordinary 
greenhouse, if the growth is well exposed to su 
and air at all times, and the roots kept on the 
dry side during the winter. Amateurs often 
err in giving this plant too much root space and 
too rich a soil; a pot 7 inohes in diameter will 
serve all the wants of a large plant. As regards 
soil, lumpy peat and loam in equal pauts suits 
them very well, but some old mortar broken up 
and mixed with the other materials is a useful 
addition to the compost. This Hoya never 
does better than when the growth is trained np 
under the roof—say, within 1 foot of the glass. 
The shoots then get so thoroughly ripened that 
it flowers profusely. It also does well if trained 
to a wall, if it gets sufficient sun to harden the 
growth. But a good many prefer to train the 
plant to sticks. There is no objection to this 
plan if the shoots are not too much crowded. If 
they are trained over each other five or six thick, 
they .will not flower satisfactorily. It is very 
desirable to plaoe the pot on the stage well np 
to the light, and adso to remember that it does 
not want much water during the winter.— 
J. C. C. 

7487.— Seedling: Cinerarias.— Seedling 

Cinerarias for producing a display in autumn 
should be sown in May, and for flowering early 
in the year about the middle of J nne. 44 G. T.’s” 
seedlings after May will be best in a cold frame 
or pit, but must not be weakened by being kept 
at the present time in too close an atmosphere. 
As I suppose that 4( G. T.’s” are up, I would 
advise him to give them a moderate amount of 
air, and keep increasing that amount as the 
seedlings gain strength. A moist atmosphere ifl 
the most suitable, as they make more program 
in it at this stage than when in a hot, ary one. 
Shading must be employed in bright weather, 
and so 4I G. T.” will see that putting them in 
full sunshine would be like patting them to 
death. As soon as the seedlings sure large 
enough to handle, prick them off singly into 
3 inch pots, and put them in a frame facing dne 
north, where they must be kept close for a few 
days amd shaded until they have taken root 
The soil should be mellow loam, leaf-mould, and 
sarnd in equal parts, and be sure amd drain the 
pots thoroughly. 7-inch pots we a useful size 
to flower them in. 40 degs. to 45 degs. of heat 
are enough during winter.— Sidney L. Browns, 
Ellough , Beetles. 

- Exposing these plants to the open air 

daring the latter part of the summer undoubtedly 
strengthens them considerably, and they usually 
bloom more profusely In consequence. But 
great care should be taken not to allow them to 
get dry or receive a check in any way. The 
great point in growing Cinerarias successfully is 
to keep them moving on steadily from first to 
last without interruption; but the more the 
growth made is solidified by exposure to air, 
and sun also in moderation, the stronger will 
the plants be, and, of course, prove so much the 
more satisfactory. I have always found Cine¬ 
rarias succeed best when placed in the shade of 
distant trees, where they receive plenty of light, 
but are screened from the sun’s strongest rays. 
—B. C. R. 

> These should be put out-of-doors in summer. I 
would suggest, if you have got a spare frame, to place H 
facing east as muoh in the shade as possible. Plaoe them 
on ashes. Calceolarias delight in the same trea tme nt. 
Syringe night and morning, and do not let them get pot- 
bound.—W. N. 8. 

7499. — Potting and treatment of 
Cyclamens.— If these are in a head thy and 
growing condition, as suoh young seedling! 
should be, amd the pots are getting full of roots, 
they may be shifted into 5-inoh pots any tis» 
from now until the end of Jane or eaurly part of 
July. Pot them not too firmly in a mixture ef 
good tnrfy loam with half ita bulk of leaf-soil, 
a good dash of coarse sand, and a little peat if 
the loam is at adl heavy ; the drainage must also 
be ample. Keep them close amd shaded for s 
time, with enough water to keep the soil joit 
moist, auid give frequent overhead aprinklinga 
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When growing freely again admit more air and 
■an, and give more water at the root. About 
the end of September remove them to a light 
■helf in a rather warm greenhouse, where they 
will bloom abundantly during the late winter 
and early spring. If those in the seed-pots are 
very small prick them off into other pota or 
boxes first, and then place them singly in 
2£-inch or 3-inch pots, but if pretty strong they 
may be potted off directly. Push them on 
vigorously, and they will all bloom nicely next 
winter in 4 inch or 4}-inch pots.—B. C. R. 

7505. — Unsatisfactory Palms. — 
“F. W. W.” should try his Palms in a higher 
temperature. That they will keep alive in a 
minimum of 45 degs. I am well aware; but they 
will have a yellow, sickly look, even if the soil 
and other conditions are right. As they are 
pushing up fresh loaves, I would advise that 
they be kept warmer and with more moisture, 
and a little stimulating liquid-manure given 
twioe a-week, with copious syringing* after hot 
days. They will require shade during the heat 
of the day, for few plants suffer sooner than 
Palms from scalding of the foliage by the sun's 
rays. The Palms require a cool stove tempera¬ 
ture to grow them well, and it only leads to 


the soil quite firm. Continue the treatment 
mentioned above, and when growing freely again 
stop every shoot at the second or third joint, 
and repeat this as often as necessary until 
I September. Shift into pots 3 inches or 4 inches 
larger as soon as the others are full of roots. I 
should perhaps have said that the plants should 
be cut into shape, and all weak growths removed 
before anything else is done. They grow freely 
in good sand or turfy loam with half its bulk of 
leaf soil and a little peat.— B. C. R. 

7498.—Cactus plants from America. 

—All the members of this family delight in a 
light and thoroughly porous soil, and indeed 
live more upon warmth and moisture (when in 
! growth) than from the material in whioh they 
are grown or potted. Equal parts of loam, peat, 
leaf soil, sand, and mortar-rubbish suits them 
capitally. Drain the pots well, and pot quite 
firmly. I should recommend placing them in a 
cool stove or intermediate house until established 
with a fair supply of moisture. Give plenty of 
water while in growth and bloom, and keep them 
dry and cool during the winter.—B. C. R. 

Vaporising Tobacco. — Reading an 
account in Gardening of the above recently, 
and being troubled by green-fly in a conservatory 
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disappointment to try to grow them in a green¬ 
house, the only variety that is suited to such a 
lace being Chameerops humilis and C. excelsa. 
’hese are hardy in the open air of the south coast, 
and look healthy and vigorous in the shelter of a 
glass roof; but to attempt to grow Latania 
borbonica or Phrenix reclinata in the same 
temperature is sure to end in failure, and, 
roughly speaking, more failures may be traced 
to growing plants in too low a temperature 
than to any other cause whatever.—J. G. H. 

7530.— Blue Passion-flower seed.— If 
fresh this germinates freely when sown in a pan 
or box of light sandy soil and placed in a heat of 
60 degs. to 70 degs. Drain the pan well, and 
use a mixture of light loam, with an equal bulk 
of leaf-soil or peat, and plenty of sand. When 
the plants are 2 inches or 3 inches high, place 
them singly in thumb-pots, keep moist and in a 
genial temperature, and when sufficiently estab¬ 
lished shift them into the 5-inch size. 1 sowed a 
box a year or two ago, and was quite surprised to 
find how easily a hundred or two of plants were 
raised in this way.—B. C. R. 

7552 —Treatment of Bouvardias.— 

Keep the plants just moist at the roots, and 
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leading out of my drawing-room, I bought a 
small paraffin-oil stove, $ lb. Tobacco, and a 
kettle. I boiled the Tobacco, then filled the kettle 
with the juioe and started it boiling at 10 a. m. and 
kept it going till 10 p.m., when I refilled the kettle 
ana left it for the night; the next morning every 
green-fly on my Marshal Niel Roses, Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns, and Arum Lilies was dead, and in 
the last fortnight I have cut over 100 perfect 
Marshal Niel Roses not disfigured as beforo by 
green-fly, and my Maiden hair Ferns were not 
hurt in the least. 1 repeated the dose in three 
days and have not been troubled by green-fly 
sinoe.—M. T. 


7341.—Dissolving 1 bones.—I may supple¬ 
ment my last note on the matter in Gardening 
April 20th, p. 92, by saying that to get just as 
good a product from bones as a manure, you can 
save all the bones, and put them at the bottom 
of a smother fire, as it is called here, when you 
bum weedsandturf. When the bones are calcined 
they are easily crushed to powder, and are phoe- 
phate of lime. They can be used in this state 
or burned into super-phosphate by the addition 
of a small quantity of sulphuric acid. But If 
sulphuric acid is used at all, take all the precau¬ 
tions mentioned in my last to make sure that the 
acid is all killed.—B. P. A., Tht Cotwold llitoi. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THORNS (CRATAEGUS). 

A few of the Thorns are familiar trees in roost 
gardens, and very valuable ornaments they are, 
but the genus, numbering over fifty species, is 
not nearly so well represented as it should be. 
Some of the most beautiful kinds are seldom 
seen outside botanical gardens. Almost every 
Thorn is hardy in English gardens ; some are 
remarkable for their flowers, others for their 
ornamental fruits, while in a few the habit of 
growth renders them most important to the 
landscape gardener. The commonest and per¬ 
haps the most beautiful of all the Thorns is the 
common C. Oxyacantha, the native Hawthorn 
or Whitethorn (here figured). The typical 
white kind is lovely enough, but being so 
common everywhere its varieties are most 
important. We have now every gradation or 
tint in the Hawthorn from the deepest crimson 
through pinks and carmines to the snowy white¬ 
ness of the double sort. Everyone now knows 
Paul’s Double Scarlet, undoubtedly the best of 
all, a tree that glows with rich arimson during 
the fortnight it is in bloom. Then there are the 
double pink, double white, 
the single scarlet (punicea), 
rose (carminata or rosea), and 
various others. Some of the 
varieties are remarkable for 
their growth, like the grace¬ 
ful pendula, others have foli¬ 
age different from that of the 
type, and a few differ as re¬ 
gards their fruit, there beiDg 
yellow - berried as well as 
white-berried varieties. Alto¬ 
gether our native Hawthorn 
is one of the most important 
trees in our gardens. 

The list of other species 
deserving of attention in 
private gardens is long; a 
selection of the very best 
would include the following : 
TheCockspur Thorn (C. Crus- 
galli) from North America, 
usually Been about 10 feet in 
height, is chiefly remarkable 
for its peculiar growth, par¬ 
ticularly that of the variety 
pyracanthifolia. In this the 
branches spread out horizon 
tally like a table, and the 
older the tree becomes the 
more pronounced the table¬ 
like growth. There are other 
distinct sorts of the Cockspur 
Thorn, such as nana, linearis, 
ovalifolia, and prunifolia, all 
of which are procurable from 
nurseries. The Scarlet fruited 
Thorn, also North American, 
is beautiful both when covered 
with white bloom in early 
summer or with scarlet fruits 
in autumn. The Tansy-leaved Thom (C. tanace- 
tifolia) is very handsome in foliage. It may always 
be recognised by its cut leaves of a whitish hue, 
and by Its being one of the latest of all Thorns 
to flower. Three very fine species in fruit are 
C. Azarolus, Aronia, and orientalis, all natives 
of the Levant, and, therefore, not quite so suit¬ 
able for general cultivation in this country as 
the more hardy kinds. But they are so beauti¬ 
ful in autumn, with their fruits as big as hazel¬ 
nuts and coloured either scarlet or gold, that 
they deserve the attention of the tasteful planter. 
One specimen of either of these on a lawn would 
be quite sufficient in a small garden, as they are 
of spreading growth, and grow in good soils 
quite 15 feet or 20 feet high. The Washington 
Thom (C. cordata) has the merit of flowering 
when all the others are past; hence its value. 
C. glandulosa, also known as C. flava, has 
yellow fruits. C. Douglasi has dark purple 
haws, and those of C. melanocarpa and C. nigra 
are black. The Pyracantha (C. Pyracantha), so 
common as a wall olimber, is a general favourite 
because of its profuse crop of orange-scarlet 
berries and luxuriant evergreen foliage. It is 
suitable also for planting in the open, and some 
beautiful effects may be made bv making the 
spreading and trailing growth of the Pyracantha 
serve as a margin to groups of taller Thorns, or 
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other small tree*. The variety Laelandi fruits 
more freely than the common Pyracantha when 
planted as a bnsh. The hardy Thorns are 
suitable for nearly all kinds of soils, flourishing 
with equal vigour in light as in heavy soils, while 
the majority are quite at home on chalk, G. 


unpruned they, in course of time, get rough and 
straggling. The best way is to weed out a few 
of the longest shoots annually ; this is the plan 
I adopt, and they always carry a handsome, 
free, open growth. To stub them close back, 
as is sometimes done, is barbarous.—K. H. 


Rhododendrons for pot culture.— 
Rhododendrons that are intended to be forced 
should be lifted from the open ground in autumn 
and potted, reducing the balls as little as pos¬ 
sible in the act of doing so. To trim the roots of 
Rhododendrons in too much in order to enable 
them to occupy certain pots will be sure to 
do some injury to the plants. The latter require 
to be brought on gradually in a moist and warm 
atmosphere, frequently syringing overhead,and 
when the buds are well formed giving the plants 
some weak liquid-manure occasionally when the 
flowers are expanded. They can then be taken 
to the conservatory, and should be shaded from 
the sun, and with due care and attention they 
will remain in bloom for a long time When 
they have done blooming they should occupy 
some safe place until they can be placed in the 
open with safety, and then they should be 
planted out and allowed to rest for one or two 
years before being again subjected to the forcing 
process. The following kinds are excellent for 
the purpose in view beoause they are distinct in 
colour, very free-flowering, and carry bold 
trusses, ana thus are of decided decorative 
value : Roseum piotum, clear pale-rose ; Nero, 
dark purple-crimson; Sir Joseph Whitworth, 
fine dark ; James Mason, Beauty, Felopidas, 
very fine, bright-crimson; Duchess of Suther¬ 
land, white, with broad margin of rose ; Sigis- 
mund Rucker, purple-crimson ; Kate Waterer, 
very fine ; Princess Mary of Cambridge, white, 
edged with rosy-purple ; Star of England, 
Charles Begley, Mrs. J. Clutton, pure white, 
one of the best whites grown ; Sylvia, delicate 
rosy-pink ; and Cynthia, also a charming light 
variety. It would be an easy matter to add to 
this list, but it may be taken as furnishing a 
very fair representative collection.—B. 

Ohoisy a ternata. —This beau tiful evergreen 
shrub, although it has been introduced several 
years, does not appear to be very generally 
known. It is now In bloom with me in a cool- 
house, for, although quite hardy on the south 
coast, it wdl repays the protection of a glass 
roof. The blooms are very much like the 
Orange, and for bouquets they make a very 
good substitute. As a wall shrub it is excellent, 
the foliage being very ornamental, and it flowers 
freely both in the spring and autumn, and those 
who have not yet tried it should make a note of 
It for future operation.—J. G., Hants. 

7603 —How to propagate Rhododen¬ 
drons. —*' Vigilate should increase his stock 
of Rhododendrons by means of layering, the 
method being as follows: Firstly, get some 
pegs and then take the lower branches that 
will bend down to the earth, and with a sharp 
knife cut half through a branch in a slanting 
direction, the cut being about 3 inches long, 
and then bury this portion of the branch, 
pegging it in its place. In about a twelvemonth 
the layered branches will make nice little plants 
for bedding out. This is a simple but most 
suitable way for amateurs.— Sidney L. Browne, 
EIXonrfh , Beccles. 

7554. — Magnolia grandiflora- — In the 
locality of Falmouth this Magnolia ought to 
thrive, If it is given a suitable position against a 
warm wall. I should say that your plant is 
injured by the wind, whioh causes the edges of 
the leaves to turn brown. Eighteen months is 
not a long while for this plant to become estab¬ 
lished in. Even in the Dest soil and climate 
they do not make much progress until they have 
been planted four or five years.—J. C. C. 

7534 -Rose-leaved doable Bramble 
—You do not say what convenience yon have 
for growing this plant. Some people do not 
object to afford it a place in the greenhouse. If 
you do the same you must give the roots a fairly 
large pot, and train the growth to sticks. In 
warm and sheltered gardens it does well ont-of- 
doors. In that case it may be trained to a 
single stake. It is not always a satisfactory 
plant to cultivate when grown under glass or in 
the open air.—J. C. C. 


7656 —Laurels dying.—The mischief he* probably 
been done by the smell bleck weter vole or ret. They will 
travel under ground for some distance in soft ground, 
especially if they happen to fall upon a mole ran. I onoe 
had a lot of trouble with them in this way, and I at last 
got rid of them by finding out their runs and telling 
mole traps.—E H. 

7629.—Osage Orange as a fence plant.-1 should 
aav that this plant would be likely to sucoeed in the 
mild climate of the south of Ireland. I know from ex 
perleoce that it will stand several degrees of frost unin¬ 
jured, and my only fear is that the atmosphere might 

r ive too molet for it. I should oera'nly give It a t rial.— 

0 R. _ 

7503 —Imported bulbs of Lilium au- 
r a turn. —I have been reading all I have seen 
published about L. aura turn for ten yesrs patt, 
and have grown many roots. But it does not 
teem to me that any person can be sure of pre¬ 
serving the bulb after it baa once flowered freely. 
Mj first experience was with a 2s. root bougnt 
March, 1870. and that produced sixteen flowers, 
the last of which came out in a snowstorm (1 
thiuk in November). I covered the ground and 
left it to until the spring, when I examined it 
and fonnd the parent bulb had perished, and 
only five or six small bulbs remaining, about 
enough to fill a tablespoon. My inference was, 
that the way to preserve the root from year to 
year is to prevent its spending its strength in 
flowers. A parallel we notice in the case of 
Tulips. If you let a bulb flower, as it fades it 
breaks up into offsets, and these offsets must be 
hindered from flowering to give them time to 
grow to a full size. I presume this is the plan 
adopted by the Dutch. This curious subject 
was largely discussed some years since in the 
Garden under the title of “ The Life of s Lily.” 
It is said that L auratum can be established in 
English gardens by stopping them the first 
season, and I think it very likely; but as for 
myself the attention demanded by potted bulbe 
haa made me averee to that plan of learning the 
nature of Liliea.—J. S. 

- It is much too late to plant bulbs of 

Lilium auratum now. They ought to be planted 
in November, or at the lateet in February. I do 
not find that imported bulbs deteriorate the 
seoond year. If grown in deep, suitable soil, or 
in pots, they will increase in vigour year by 
year. This Lily dearly loves a deep, rich soil. 
I was in the garden of Mr. G. F. Wilton, at 
Weybridge, the other day, and saw some stems 
of Lilium auratum of great length and thickness. 
One plant had grown to the height of 11 feet, 
and nad a item as thick as a walking-stick ; but 
the large beds in whioh the plants were growing 
had been filled up with prepared rich soil 
after the ordinary soil had been dug out to the 
depth of 5 feet—J. D. E, 

Seedlings dampingf-off.— Much loss and 
vexation is often caused, especially to amateur 
gardeners, by the damping-off of yonng seedling 
plants. This disease has several causes— 
namely, sowing the seeds too thick ; allowing 
the soil to be too wet, or, to go into the opposite 
extreme of dryness, giving water in driblets, 
thereby keeping the surface of the soil wet 
whilst it is dust-dry underneath; not giving 
sufficient air. If thu affection onoe commences 
on a batoh of seedlings, except immediate 
measures are taken to prevent it, it will be sure 
to go through the lot. The most common 
remedy is to priok off the yonng plants either 
into other boxes or pans or into the open ground. 
If this is sot practicable or convenient, recourse 
might be bad to an excellent cure that appeared 
in Gardening last year—viz., to sprinkle the 
surface of the soil between the sterna of the 
■eedlinge with dry ashes. I have never known 
this remedy to fail. I should, perhaps, rather 
say prevention, as it is to prevent the nlceration 
of the sterna, the indication of the disease, from 
spreading from the effected seedlings to other 
members of the batoh. It is a safe plan to 
sprinkle a few dry, olean ashes from under the 
grate over the surfaoe of the soil after each 
watering. This will be found to be an effectual 
This should be done after the 


I prevention. 

leaves are got dry, so that the dust falling on 
them might be brushed off easily. After an 
application of the ashee the leaves put on 
greener and fresher appearanoe. -L. C. K. 
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TOMATOES IN THE OPEN AIR. 

The most fruitful Tomatoes that I saw last year 
growing in the open air were planted in inverted 
Seakale-pots, whioh stood on the suif&ce of s 
ysrd paved with stonee, with the growth trained 
to tarred beards that form the front of s shed 
with a south aspect. It is very plain, I think, 
that there were two reasons why this lot of 
plants were ripening a better crop than the j 
majority of those that were planted out in abed ! 
of soil. One of these reasons was that on sooount | 
of the aun acting on the pots the roots were 
warmer than those growing in a border. The 
other reason was that the roots being restricted 
as to space the growth of the branches wu 
better ripened, and, therefoie, it hastened the 
ripening of the fruit. It is not at all improbable ! 
that the pots standing on the atones also assisted, j 
in some measure, in hardening up the growth j 
and ohecking the tendency to luxuriance in the ' 
tops. It is not difficult to.understand that s 
surface paved with stonee would be wanner 
than an ordinary surface of soil. J. C. C. 


Se&k&le.—This ia frequently very much 
weakened by reason of the old material that has 
been employed for foroing being left on the beds 
muoh longer than is necessary, thereby drawing 
up a weakly growth, that has to be cut off before 
any serviceable crowns can be formed. It should 
be the rule that directly the Kale is cut the old 
crowns should be cut clean off level with the 
ground, so that the new crowna may be formed 
in a compact head ; all surplus Utter should be 
removed at once, and only enoogh left on the 
bed to protect the crowns from frost. Then, si 
soon as the new crowns push out they should be 
thinned out to the desired number, according to 
the age and strength of the roots, for the sooner 
they ere started in making their final growth the 
stronger and better ripened will be the crowni 
forcing the next winter. It is surprising the 
vitality of the old crowns of this valuable vege¬ 
table. But it is a pity to waste the vigour of 
such a plant in useless growth, when it may be 
turned to such valuable eocount If attended to 
in time.—J. G. H. 

7489 —Mint in a shady spot.— Thi 
nseful herb is by no means difficult to suit si 
regards aspect, and if the bed gets sunshine at 
any part of the day it ought to do welL The 
main thing to ensure a plentiful supply is to 
transplant a few roots every year to entirety 
fresh soil, as it soon gets tired of one spot sod 
will die out if confined to it. But Nature itself 
helps it to do this aa its roots keep pushing out¬ 
wards on to fresh soil from the centre, and la 
this way will travel over a large area in a few 
years. If the aoil ia heavy a plentiful supply of 
gritty soil or old mortar rubbish will help to 
make it more congenial to the roots, which are 
liable to rot away in winter if the soil is very 
wet—J. G. H. 

-I should say it would grow under the eoudlttoai 

named. I have a bed under a north fenoe that gets the 
tun only from 4 o'clock p.m. until ite eetting. Thh 
flourishes only too well, and would this year cover doable 
the spsoe of last year If I did not dig up the underground 
runners. Boll, stiff, clay bottom.— w. P., Hendon, S. V. 

7536 . — Dreeslncr an Asparagus bed. - The 
Asparagus bed may Have a dressing of salt now or at uj 
other time if It rtquires it. Half a pound to the square 
yard will be quite enough to apply at onoe, and it should 
be equally distributed.—E. H. 

7540.—Vegetables for a shaded bed. 

—Shady positions are very useful for summer 
crops, such as Turnips, Lettuces, Radishes, 
Cauliflowers, and Scarlet Runners, and if the 
■oil is well worked fairly good results may he 
obtained. The only things that will do any good 
in winter are hardy Greens, such as Brussels 
Sprouts, Cottagers’ Kale, and Savoy Cabbages. 
These, if got out early, will succeed.—E. H. 

7577.—A supply of Parsley,— “A. R. S. 
wishes to have a oontinuous supply of Parsley. 
As there is nothing probably eo well worth 
growing in even the very smallest of kitohen 
gardens, and as it may be assumed every amateur 
gardener wishes for the beet success with the 
least amount of labour and trouble, my experi¬ 
ence after years of observation and experiment 
may be interesting to many. It is this: Pre¬ 
pare as follows, say, on 1st July, three days 
earlier or later aa the weather invites. Ojpen * 
trench a good 12 inches deep, and 9 inches 
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or 10 inohea wide, lay in the bottom 3 inohea 
deep of broken brick, not large, and fill the 
trench np an inch higher than the common 
level with sifted compost of proportions of 
different soils, loam and peat and sand, with 
some well - rotted manure; mix them well, 
and add a little soot if convenient. Sprinkle 
the seed on lightly and cover with fine light soil 
thinly; pat it down gently. If the weather 
is dry and hot, shade and sprinkle night and 
morning till well np, and oontinue to water 
occasionally if the weather is dry till established. 
It may be thinned or not, but when winter frost 
Is strong shelter it with a mat. If in the following 
spring some of the plants run up for seed draw 
tnem out, and so continue; this will relieve the 
others and prevent their following suit. In this 
way, one sowing every year will provide a 
constant supply, the length of the row being 
made according to need.—C. E., Lyme Begin. 


HARICOT BEANS. 

There is seldom much difficulty in getting a 
fair variety of vegetables throughout the summer 
months, but in winter it is not so easy. As one 
means of providing it at a cheap rate I would 
recommend the growth of Haricots. They are 
very productive, and a few rows will provide a 
continual supply of these nutritious vegetables. 
When a good orop of Beans is secured, and the 
pods have attained a good sizs, any others that 
may form are best picked off to be used green in 
the same way as other Beans. In autumn, when 
thepodshave turned brown and the seeds are ripe, 
pull up the plants and hang them root upwards 
on a wall where they can get thoroughly dry, 
or spread them out on a mat in the sun, moving 
them indoors on the appearanoe of rain. When 
thoroughly dry shell the Beans, and store them 
away in canvas bags till wanted. The tall varie¬ 
ties might often be grown on vacant walls or 
fences, or be allowed to ramble over the roofs of 
outhouses, clothing these with verdure, while 
contributing to the supply of the table. There 
are several varieties, but the Dwarf White 
Runner and Dwarf White and Black Speckled 
Bean (here figured) are perhaps as good or better 
than any other. There is also a very large 
white variety, which grows to a great height; 
it is large in pod and Bean, and very prolific. 
About the third week in the present month is a 
a good time to sow, and the culture of Haricots 
Is identical with that of the oommon French and 
Runner Beans. The soil can hardly be too rich 



Black Speckled Harioot Bean. 


for them if perfection be aimed at. A deep 
tilth, abundance of manure, and a warm, rather 
dry site, are the conditions moat favourable to 
this orop. ___ F. 

Mulching newly - planted trees. — 

There is one reason why newly-planted trees are 
benefited by a mulch of long manure. This too 
often gets overlooked, and is quite irrespective 
of the question of root-protection from frost. 
When trees are newly planted, and the soil is of ] 
course somewhat trodden, as is needful to insure 
firmness for the trees, it is then, under heavy 
and snowfalls, likely to beoome sodden and 
got hard in the spring when baked by east 
winds. Of course, I refer ohiefly to stiff soils. 

all such oases a mulch of long manure over 
tne roots oheoks the beating -*force of 
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and further provokes activity on the part of the 
worms, so that the soil is kept more porous than 
would otherwise be the case. The matter may 
seem a simple one, but trifles are important when 
future success is dependent upon their being 
regarded —A. 


HOUSE &WINDOW GARDENING. 

BASKET PLANTS. 

Baskets for windows.— These should be 
much smaller in size than those used In conserva¬ 
tories, and they will also require to be filled 
with half-hardy or hardy plants. Saxifraga 
japonioa and S. sarmentosa are well suited for 
window baskets or as bracket plants. Cam¬ 
panula gracilis and Sedum Sieboldi are also 
suitable for the window, and a plant or two of 
Fragraria indica may be used. This plant 
droops gracefully a foot or 18 inches below the 
basket and bears numerous small white flowers 
and crimson fruits as large as Hazel nuts among 
it fresh green foliage. The common Lysima- 
chia Nummularia (or Creeping Jenny, as it is 
frequently called) is a good plant for window 
baskets. It grows profusely if liberally watered, 
and its fresh foliage borne on gracefully droop¬ 
ing stems is very refreshing to the eye emd 
effective in toning down the colours of flowering 
plants near it. The common Musk, planted in 
a basket growB well, and is a desirable plant for 
its perfume. Flowering plants of various kinds, 
especially suoh succulent plants as the Mesem- 
bryanthemums and Echeverias may be added, 
as they grow freely and require but little atten¬ 
tion. Many hardy and exotic Ferns may be 
grown in a window, and one of the prettiest little 
plants for this purpose is Asplenium fiabelli- 
folium. In making up window baskets, it is best 
not to employ plants of a tender or uncertain 
nature, but rather to rely on good old hardy or 
herbaceous kinds, whioh grow and flower with 
but little ordinary oare and attention. 

Baskets for the balcony and verandah.— 
If the balcony or verandah is nicely clothed with 
Honeysuokles, Virginian Creepers, Hops, Ivy, 
or climbing Roses, all that is required to give it 
a finishing touch, and complete the whole, is a 
basket or two hung between the pillars. These 
baskets may be made of Virgin Cork, or rustic 
varnished woodwork. These may be covered 
with small-leaved Ivies, both green and varie¬ 
gated, and bedding-plants, such as blue Lobelias, 
Nasturtiums, or Iresine. Many hardy British 
plants may also be used with good effeot, suoh 
as the Creeping Jenny or Moneywort, previously 
recommended for windows. Various succulents, 
such as Sedums, Saxifrages, Sempervivums, and 
Eoheverias are very effective along with dark¬ 
leaved Ivies. Convolvulus mauritanicus, and 
many other elegant drooping plants, may be used 
with good results. It should be borne in mind 
that the soil in baskets is more fully exposed to 
the drying effect of the atmosphere than that in 
pots. Hence it becomes necessary to supply 
abundance of moisture, either in the evening or 
early morning, The introduction of a few 
baskets of plants in suitable positions makes a 
wonderful improvement in the appearance of 
windows, balconies, and verandahs, while the 
little trouble that is required in growing them is 
amply repaid by their beautiful flowers and the 
piotureeque masses of their cool, green foliage. 

W. 


CUT FLOWERS AND FOLIAGE IN THE 
HOUSE. 

Alexandrian Laurel (Ruscus racemosus). 
This is one of the most desirable of garden 
plants by reason of the extreme grace and beauty 
of its foliage and whole manner of its growth. 
The branch-like stems are renewed annually, 
coming to maturity about September, and 
enduring in their perfect state throughout the 
winter until Maroh, then they slightly lose their 
deep colouring. When the new growth is 
matured it is best to cut out the old, or the plant 
looks too much orowded, especially in the case 
of well-established clumps. It does not like to 
be often divided. It shows to best advantage in 
distinct groups by itself in some quiet place half 
shaded, such as a shrubbery recess or thin 
wood, or, if grouped with flowers, perhaps the 
best are Christmas Roses and the oommon blue 
Hepatica, these blooming at a time when the 


foliage of the Alexandrian Laurel Is in ful- 
beauty. What I particularly wish to insist 
upon, however, in this note Is its use for cut 
purposes for room decoration, for whioh it is 
simply invalnable, whole sprays, cut 3 feet to 
4 feet long, grouping gracefully with the largest 
flowers, such as Lilies and Gladioli, while the 



Spray of fths Alexandrian Laurel. 


side sprays are of the greatest use in small 
arrangements. It has great powers of enduranoe 
in a out state, lasting even in London in good 
order for something like a month. Few plants 
have so graceful a manner of growth. It would 
have a place in every garden, however small. 


The shrubby Mimulns (Diplacus glutin- 
osus) is a very old inhabitant of our gardens, and 
one that for some reason or other has almost 
dropped out of cultivation, though there are 
many far less deserving subjects than this for 
which a place is still found in most gardens. It 
is easily cultivated, for, given the protection of 
a greenhouse and potted m fairly good soil, this 
native of California will bloom for months 
together; indeed, it is seldom quite out of 
flower. There is a considerable variation in the 
colour of the blossoms, some being almost 
yellow, while others are nearly bright-crimson. 
The majority of those that are met with have 
flowers of a buff or salmon-buff tint. In grow¬ 
ing this Diplacus the plants should, as the pots 
get full of roots, be assisted by occasional doses 
of liquid-manure, as this is better than shifting 
them on into very large pots. Cuttings strike 
very easily, and besides that, seeds are also 
readily obtained. By growing seedlings there 
is always the chance of raising some superior to 
the parent, even if these anticipations are never 
realised. Where, however, a superior form 
exists the only method of propagation that can 
be depended upon is by means of cuttings. If 
planted out in the open ground during the 
summer the Diplacus will both grow and flows* 

freely.—P. Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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BULBS FOB OORBBBPONDHNTB. 

ft «N «MSrtS« In 

QmBraefrw Mohan* if correspondents follow Os rate 
***** paidmee. Att eommunioations 
^{fuwvtion ckouM be M mnd oonoisely written on 
on* side qf tk* paper only, and addreesed to the Bditob of 
Qabdihibs S7, Southampton - etreet, Covent - garden. 
London. _Letters on business tkould be tent to tk* Pub- 


7601.— Primula oortusoldee.— will someone kindly 
Inform me the proper time to divide damps of this 


y 7616.—Rose for a greenhouse well. - wint 

whether they do beet in a nanny or* a the emi wall of rn^'g^^hoam^aSi^S^Slnii 
sheltered position, sad whether they ere benefited by briak, fAaing west. Would Momtre or Glairs de Dilm >■ 
msnure or not? I bought 12 plants Iaso ye.r; they suitable? LooaUty, WaUs.-0 )L 0 J * 

bloomed well. And now Are oirrylng from seven to ten ‘ ' ,» . 

oom-«pikes eAoh.-Jocii.Tv Rrnas. _ 7616 —Treatment of a Mareohal Niel Rom.- 

7(W9 _ __ _ in. * I hAvs Just purchased a Marfehal Nlel Rose for arininr 

J WOpsgAtlng LapageriAB.— I should like to Against a ooDservarorv waIL The plant is in a B-inehm? 

%^S*S tpa,ra fL* <e ? * **"• financed quorie* "J- f- E.* wiU kindly answer these enquiries he will kindly fifi meXrtlns^ot^sh^ 

£T"R"*"**"** bear <nX3 °°“ f ® r »ou-Latagbiia. Rose f£>m Vb* Commencement? When^Sllt^^ 

*dm£ MA^Zu h iL^J e J &lU ‘7"® t" 760S-—DaffodUfl and Crown Imperials telling, manure-water. How and when shall I prune it, and ekes 

advoAM qf date, thy cannot stoops be replied to in the —I have several dumps of Daffodils, healthy and strong repot It?—R owpbl 

bat th.» r .m to hUl <£ ,v.ry ,~k bl“n>nfS m7-OuD««u. _ erecto.-Ih.™ 

" d »“■<*. ■*«■ * ofrottan I,,,- .bou. 

m MM. *“ Ooc ™. TO* OIT In nmm.r. Wh.t cu I do la M (ml pbuiud lwt Ootabw. I h»T*Dotioed Outdurinptiu 

.. . , • . --- — iaiwrt- promottmowyoweMt I hm*Uo Crown Impanali th»t U«f» month, th, loll...hMbnoamnbrotroudJiuJs! 

•M; M alMii. W lb nMivml (dbXi n»v. (.lien off in mm rnunnr.—G. F. C. .Tth. bottonlrom iU ^Wbl^^. k>bfb»^ 


sotons. 

mith tk* eaoeption of tuek a* eanncr —~ 

M 6e dMsided, «s»R be found in their different depart- P rom o t f 
ment*) should always bear the number and title placed W 

©KKsuefrw < adZ£2?^f!k %*??*** 7604.— Mareohal Niel Roee not flowering.— I upwards. Parts of the trees towards the oentre-loikui^ 

oattm* "k™***?* am 9 J > b*e r - have a Maidohal Niel Rom planted out nearly lSmonths •PP*** to be going the same way. The soil is somewhat 

ConditionTeoU* ufeLiffn, ***? tt an **'. rinoe In a conservatory ; bat not in a good light, it has The plants were well mulched when put into the 

answer* to ’ tk**£!* ?$***?!? tkat ® CD T^ mid ® g0 ° d 11,1(1 healthy-looklng growth, but rives no sign ground. Will anyone kindly explain the cause of this, and 

S d^wh^rl^wS^wS^ tZil STLZ&& 2 ; owe . rlng J 1 re “®“ b *' ***U some reoommencLufn what I had better do and tao explain the treatmSTthm 

in which their experience is gained. SiSfStt"LS.VJ>S* £X? J?'?!" 0 * «0TOrin«. t~»*h«»Wf r »lr.{-L.Y 


refer to article* inserted in GAumas 
number in which they appeared. 


o should mention the 


7581— Moss on a lawn.—Wnat can I do to get Mo 
out of a lawn ?-Lons Jack. 

7634 —Gaps la a Rhododendron hedge.— Is I 
there any way of filling up gaps in a Rhododendron hedge 
xoepl by seedlings or new plants ?—Lous Jack. 

7685.—Weeds 


Would this be probably beneficial ?—Mbdiccs. 7618.— Double and single Stocks.— A oorreapoa. 

7d03.— Auriculas not thriving. — I have tome, d * ntla *b«* south of Franoe writes me: “Ij there my 
Auriculae lu a cold greenhouse near the glass that do not means of getting double Sbooks back Into the dsgb 
thrive well; the leaves being shrivelled up. They were ssed-bearlng form. I found a pale-likao double itook, 
in the open air until the end of last year, when they were "ridsntly » sport, in a whole field of white double Stocta 
divided and put In their present position. Is the caum 1 **>* outlinge from It whioh may suooeed. I should like 
likely to arias from the earth being pressed too oloeely *° know If the art of the gardener can bring the stamae 
around the roots, or from want of water and air ?— G. H. andplstule baokfrom the petalold condition either by 

7m—Alpine Auriculas.—Will some authority on * k4nr ^ ng ** * 


_ __ _ ng it of food, or water, or light, or the contrary r 

._ — manure.— Will heapa of weeds I Auriculas k&dlf infora ms whether it is necessary vtot At a question which difle^t gardeners have answered 

destroyed by boiling water with salt added be fit for the circular centre of an alpine Auricula, to ooastltutoa wave, and upon which no two seem to agree, I 

manure? If bo, how long ought they to lay ?-B. B. show flower, should be of the same else m tbeiltato(all ff ould U of * ttwroagU T •o^wtio uero- 

"■ other paint* supposed to be oorreot)? Also in any class of MBD,0 °* 

this flower ie want of flatness of vital Importance (If the 7819.— Ar*UO*rl* branches turning brown.- 
only fault) to prevent the plant getting a prise ?—F M K 1 have got a splendid Araucaria about 3 1 feet higb, aa 
7607 —Water nlante.—I have * olothed to the very bottom, so that the towaat 

ditoh, of water in my garden, on the banks of which I have k 25SS men ^toartwo^Mreago I wa7ad riaed^ 
plants I Irises and Forget-me-nots, whioh do very well; KIT^ik Al ^ mt J tw0 7 e * r *if° I waa ad vlaed by a 

ttjsirasug 

7683.— Preserving cut Rosee.-0an oat Rose. e“ta ^vittLfthi/dSj 

,* uaim ' r W1 .‘ . wlnt « r 7 If so. I would be “he 6 rivM-A^B^ ’ ** ^ 8t %t bolh 1,110 foin* on I shall be utremely thankful, as it to the prSC 
ifc *■ manngr®<17 I have heard * , , ... . _ pal Mature In my grounds. Oan I cut off the decays i parta 

of it being done ?-R. H. Woods. 7608.— Raising seedlings In a cold frame.— without injuring the main branches, or oausfng them to 

7689.— Salt and plants.—Will any reader of Gab. » n ‘ orn| ation la requested m to the simplest way—having bleed, and If so, what time ehould this operation be does, 

dbxin'o kindly state whether salt is injurious to plants ® B, J » «>* d }rame-of raising from seed alpine Auricila, or by what means ahi ’ --* '- * “ 

when used either as a liquid or a solid for killing^elan ohaloedonioa ft.-pi, perennial GaiUardla, Anemone _ 

and if it is a popular remedy ?-0 H ^ u * 1 ' Japonlca Honorine Jobert, perennial Phlox, Geum atro- 7520. — Chrysanthemums for amateurs. -I 

a _ _ _ ‘ ‘ ^ , eanguineum fl.-pl., Polyanthut-Primrose, Polyanthus should like to ask “ J. O. O.” a few questions: 1, As to As 

-Hr».^£ ,nlum, ‘' ,dl0 ^‘' hJbridp ^"* hra “- iT. 

»“ t °' AreenbooMroot-lh... - 2 - 


7585— Poultry manure for Roeee— Would some 
Rtaarlan kindlv say if poultry manure Is good for Roeee, 
and if eo, how it ehould be applied ? -Roes avo Poultry I 
Favcixr. 1 

7687.— How to dsstroy worms.—What oan I do 
to gee rid of wormi whioh seem to be swarming round the 
roota of a young Rose-tree planted In the garden about six 
wseks ago?— Iva. 


r~“ ”r u ««ping uauae so oe worked by a single of heat from the lapoings and hr the rroovmm In thV han tarou « n “y mioa u i was rear 
hand, and ho w beet to get rid of the Moss ? -Pbrplrx.d Oa^yonTtS mi P tto Sta plS to S thbwilW h * Ting »*• *° dlotarb * fc %wo 

7692— Whitewash for a greenhouse wail.— going to the expense of new glass or substituting wooden P 1 ^*- , ^f nk u . I 

Will someone kindly tell me of a good way to make white- rafters and putty glaring ? -mbdicus. lh 5i. top °* th * k" 


t top i 

b jJants were not plunged to 

waeh for the Inside'walla Tf agreVntom T^lTwt toiT * "v7i*n "*w __ • . suoh a‘ severe o'heok'when taken up^lmd also one would bs 

thing that will not rub off a. mine at preeent does- £^5“-^ y' 0^ woro ^ 

7693—Oolture of Freesias—Will the oorrespon- oouple o( fiuit Mt on each plant. ^Now they h!m eentTout * d ® 

^r^n*^ h °k Wr fu« i0me •go. 1 think from a western shoots 1$ feet in length with young fruit at every joint; 1 ***** fckr# * . Roo ®L 40 y oaheatml l een-to 

oounty, about his.ucoess with Freeria^ kindly taU me the but the fruit do not .well. I think of earthing the planta gw * nbow ^«W*outh-weet, and until three or ftmrweda 
b tf ** 6 * nl Pf***™ tbe bolbe after flowering? up about 8 inches in depth. Will it be advisable ? P The *w Ppe ^L? 0 ^ oon ? ll i? , on . vwy nl ®? l ^ u S2 

—“•diccb. "• yffistv ia TelemDh — Cokhtant r. A d«» suddenly they all began to oMt their leaves and with* 

variety is leiegrapn. ixjhstabt rbapbb. b d ^ n Th ^ had a good 



° f A-Zaieas.—How will It be i^^now .twioh out gaint branches 8‘ or9 feet long in all I^d tbefhm reoel7eTrimUM^ImenTSolhe 

10 • n * u re a good bloom next year? d j*«>i4ons, with a very so*roe crop of leaves on them. Gloire. Would it be wise to examine their roots aad 
J"*" g *0^ management last year the plants have either There seems to me not sufficient life to provide leaves and Kpo t * I should be greatly obliged if " J. C. C." would 

SSlSh 7 ai to£L B !u 0 ff w 2 17 ^ th w BeMO u n : butlhe y lo °k ?•T. 8 5 0 ® I, • I# the " snytblngfor It but new ehrubel- klSdly give me his aSvioe/ LooSSy, near Manohasftsr.- 
n«altby. Some are not yet In bloom, but ooming on— J^’k. ^ Novicb. 

vros ai nm> _ , 7612.—Seeds not growing.—In the middle of 7622.—Culture of Tree Carnations.—I shall fed 

and wonns In manure— I have a 1 ' oy « d ■•«*• Of various hardy perennials, also greatly obliged for some information on the oolture, to., 

d^J ,yI f« in * h ®*P 0 ? Ulm ? B68t ! h® 1 ** ‘ n • greenhouse, 5 Tree CarSSooa. I sowed some In 1887, but being abort 


7697—Baking leaf-mould.-I am for the first year I “J k J “ »PPeeranoe, or msy'j I Ind^Uhi? one^S 1 !?!^ 

yln g leaf -mould for sowing small seeds in as advised in I Aa ’ ^®?, °P, M high, whioh Is now planted out, but is still growing vigor- 

rgv and damn a hmi. . I There are Delphiniums, Lobelias, Gaillaraisa, Panriss, I ously. The other hM run up Into something like Grass on 

the top of eaoh shoot—no buds. The sparrows picked tbs 
tope off all those in the’ground; but eaoh plant has grows 

. - __ ____ j an immense number of snoots on the heads. Will eaoh on* 

7598— Brown scale on a Camellia —Will someon* **“ high road » * nd » wi * n my two sons, for the last ten years’ bloom, or should thev be thinned out ? Should eaoh plant 
kindly toll me wnat is the best remedy for removimr brawn h * T ® aa ® d tbe 8 * me ° r • market garden; but my landlord, be staked, or allowed to lie on the ground ? Are all Oar 
scale from an old white CimellU-tree planted in a house by w ® lawyer, served us reoently with six months* notioe to nations Tree ?—Oarkatiob. 

with seven others ? Should the leaves, &o , be sponged * T ^^f® WM , 0I| ly a v ® r l>ri Agreement im to rent at the 7623— An unhealthy Mareohal Niel Rose.— 

and what oompound should be used, as I am in grJat t ‘ me °! kWng-vlr £24per y ear to bepald quarterly, and wm someone kindly toll me what Is the matter, and wfart 

--- • “ «.nrf.iii«,nM.a.*f«-.h* ta k.wio-- .al Niel Rose? The plant is in its third 

thiok fine etook to grow from, quite 
j a Vine. The root is planted outside 
and brought inride. Last year the 
tably flue, and the foliage splendid; 
everyone wm struok with its appearance. I aid not prune 
it, having seen in Gardbxixo and heard from friends that 

_ _ __it is better left alone. The soil wm top-dressed with 

the German growers grow all their Sbooks in pots or only manure in the autumn. The buds this year look poor 
suoh m they find to be double? I have been told that the sad m if they would not open properly, and the leaves are 
largest percentage of double plants is obtained from the so weak and often shrivel and drop off, aad the whole plant 
seeds of a single plant grown between two doable plants, seems suffering from want of life and vigour. Ie bore 
I osnnot understand why this ehould be eeeing that the 149 blomoms last year. It la often watered with llqoid- 

“-*- — manure. It la In a greenhouse with no heat, aad has 

received exactly the same treatment m last year. Om 
large branoh had to be out away about four weeks ego, as 
it wm quite eaten away, by what I do not know, but 
the outride of the stalk seemed all eaten away, leaving Jart 
tbs oentre. Oan this be oaaker 7—H. A. D. McotA. 



and fresh. 


- r~ , p *. The soil for the Rotes is new 
wk rJr®!!* 1 ! pl ® nty , of venti l*tion, and vet the 
Rosea, both planted In a border and trained up the wall 
«"u th< ? M - ln potia are •Ewfcd. Sulphur hM been 
tried without effect—M. B. 


7614—German Stocks— I notioe my seeds of 
German Stocks are described m from “ pot plants.” Do 


wat «r.-I have the water from 
the water company, laid on to my garden. It is hard- 
that Is, contains a good deal of lime, and, of course, ie 


somewhat cold Can anvon* kinHi* ili’i ia . , 1 04Dn0 * understand why this should be eeeing that the 

to injure flowers aid V 2unS ii y fki T 11 1 *L Ukel Z " bole of tbe “^n* 1 organs ars wanting In the double 
fcu iujure nowers and plants in the open garden il Rfconk T .hnnM hkinv *k« Jf.kAk. «k*.i a 
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REPEATED QUERIES 

7141—Culture of various Lillies in pots.—I 
should be glad If fomeone would give me tome information 
respecting the culture of Lillums au return, Kramer!* and 
Harrtel, In pote—the soil and temperature they require ; 
and will they suOoeed in a sitting or living-room ?-H. 
Taylor. 

7608.—Plants for a greenhouse.—! have a con¬ 
servatory, 15 feet long by 7 feet 0 inches wide, and 10 feet 
Ugh, and will heat It in winter to about 40 degs. Faces 
east, and is erected on columns. What oould I have in 
the shape of roof-creepers that would grow fairly quiokly, 
and which would have to be planted in large pete or 
boxes f Also, what other plants of a decorative appear- 
anoe oould 1 keep in it? 1 have also a greenhouse that 
I keep from 66 degs. to 60 degs. in winter. A detailed list 
and some advice would much oblige—L. W. P. 


To <4e following queries brief editorial repUta 
•re given ; but readers are invited to give farther 
unaware should they be table to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

7621.—Grubs In a garden (Alex. Boyle).— The grub 
you sent is that of one of the Hove, Cook tail, or Devil's 
Coach-horse beetles. They do not injure plants, and are 
very beneflolal in gardens, as they live on small insects, 
So.—O. 8. S. 

7626. — Hyacinths after flowering (H. F. T.).— 
Tarn them out of the pote into a bed of soil in a sunny 
border. Cut off the bloom spikes and keep the plants 
supplied with water till the tops die down. You may take 
them up and pot again in October, or leave them in the 
ground, where they will flower in spring. 

7826.— Pteris serrulate (Ida).—I do not think 1 
advised that P. tremula should be potted with its crown 
below the soil, but that at every potting the plant should 
be planted lower, in order to keep the crown level with 
the soil, and thus prevent wringing. The same rule will 
apply to any Ferns which grow in this manner.—J. J. 

7627. —Cucumber leaves destroyed (S. W. 8.). 
—The leaves are infested with red spider. Remove the 
wont of them and well syringe the remainder with dear 
guano water, also saturate the soil, paths, and walks with 
water, and keep the house dosad for a day, but do not let 
She leaves get dry. The only preventive is a moist atmos¬ 
phere, free ventilation, and free growth. 

7623.—Olontoglossum roseum (Amateur).—Yes, 
this is a different plant from Meeospinidium sangulneum, 
it you have the true kind, and it is very dissimilar if 
you see them in fl3wer together ; this ooours, however, 
very rardy. The latter kind blooms as a rule through the 
autumn and winter months, so if you have it blooming at 
this season it is rare. I think the Meeospinidium the most 
showy. -M.B. 

7629. — Ouoidlum Jonealaxram (W. T. B J—This 
plant is a native of Brasil, but from what part has not 
been disclosed, but I believe fiom a warm distriok 
Your plant with the Odontoglossums is undoubtedly 
In too odd a temperature, as I find in every ooileotion in 
which it is kept in a warmer house it is thriving better than 
under the cool system. Not wetting its leaves is all non¬ 
sense. It is one of the very handsomest members of the 
genus Onddium.—M. B. 

7630 —Oattleya Perclvallana (H. O BJ —Yea, 
your plants of this kind should be starting into growth 
now, but these Orohids do not want shifting into larger 
pots every season; indeed, I frequently have to caution 
my readers againib this praotloe. I have known Oattleyae 
remain in the same pot for several years, and if they are 
properly potted and well drained the plant may remat 3 in 
the same pot for at least three years; every season, how¬ 
ever, any decayed or sour soil should be carefully ploked 
out and replaoed with fresh materials, and now is the best 
time to operate upon yours, but be careful to avoid injur¬ 
ing the roots.—M. B. 

763L— Growing Cinerarias (A Lover of Cinerarias ). 
—Cinerarias, when raised from seed and grown insmall pote, 
should oerbainly not be plnohed back, or stopped, as the 
gardeners term It. If of a good strain like the one you 
mention evidently was, and they are grown In a oool, moist 
house or pit, and dose to the glass, they will be sure to pro¬ 
duce line heads of good flowers. Thousands of suoh plants 
are brought into Oovent Garden Market every season. If 
large specimens raised from offsets are grown in 8-inoh pots, 
then, of oourse, reoourse must be had to stopping to 
furnish a sufflolsnt number of shoots. But in a general 
sense, no doubt, it is best to grow Cinerarias in small pots, 
and raise them annually from seed as the market growers 
do. 

7632.— Treatment of Ohoieya ternata (B. O. C.). 
—Now would be a good time to repot the plant, and you 
cannot do better than use a similar kind of soil to that it 
is now growing ln-tf.e , peat, loam, and sand. Well drain 
the pot with broken potsherds, and press the soil pretty 
firmly around the roots, do not All the pot with soil higher 
than an inch below the rim to allow room for water. After 
treatment should ooneist of oareful attention to watering, 
and abundance of air should be given on all favourable 
occasions, it being a half-hardy plant. It oan be increased 
by shoot cuttings, put in either in the spring or autumn in 
sandy soil If plaoed in a rather dose and shaded frame 
they will soon root, and then can be potted on singly and 
reoelve ordinary greenhouse treatment. 

7688.—Name of a beetle (W. Cross;.—Tbs beetleyou 
snolosed is the Blaok Vine Weevil (Otlorhynohus tuloatusL 
It is very injurious to the foliage of many plants—Vines 
and Ferns are special favourites. As they hide themselves 
very ounningly during the day, and only come out at 
night to feed, they are difficult to destroy. The best way 
of catching them is to place a white sheet under the plants 
they are feeding on, and, when it is dark, suddenly throw 
a bright light on them. This often causes them to fall if 
it does not shake the plants wdl. or examine them oare- 
fully. Their grubs are fat, fleshy maggots, whioh are very 
des motive to the roots of Ferns, Primulas, Cyclamens 
Strawberries, and many other plants. They work their 
way eo into the crown of the plant, that they cannot be 
readied bjr any Insecticide; tbs only way is to piok them 


7681.—Onojdlnm hastatum Roezll^. Z>.)—This 
is a pretty variety of hastatum which flowers at different 
•easone, but usually in the spring months. I saw a lot of 
both flowering on die first day of the present month. The 
flowers are some 2 inches across, sepals and petals yellow, 
transversely barred with ob oool ate, and the lip is a full 
cinnamon brown. It, however, varies considerably In 
odour. It laits come two months in flower. Yonr treat¬ 
ment appears to be right—butperhaps the plan tears reoently 
imported 7 If eo you must not expect them to bloom 
immediately you get them.—M. B. 

✓ J 686 .— AfranMenaant of a greenhouse, &o. 
(Tyro ).—Flat stages would be beet, and one of them—the 
front one—might ds made of 00 rrugated iron or slate, and 
then oovered with Ooooa-nut-flbre, small gravel, or broken 
Derbyshire spar-tbe latter loose the beak The Roses 
named should do very well on the baok-wall, if they are 
provided with a well-drained border of good lcamy eoil. 
Suitable plants oan be purchased from any good Rose- 
grower. A good average temperature for the greenhouse 
in winter would be from 40 degs. to 60 degn, aoootdlug to 
the state of the weather outside. In summer, of oourse, 
the average temperature would largely depend on the state 
of the weather also. Abundanos of ventilation sho uld be 
given whenever the weather will allow of it, but avoid oold 
currents of air. 

7838.-lncl 1| m Lti Tree Orohids (2*<Ama)—These 
would in ail probability be epiphytal kinds, wbioh naturally 
grow upon tress, Ac. Is would be well to fasten them 
upon bare blocks on their first arrival and hang them 
“**d downwards in a warm moist atmosphere, Dut do 
not give them much water until you observe some indi- 
options of growth. Your Melon-house would suit them 
wdl > when they begin to grow bang them in their natural 
positions eo that you do not get an awkward shape, and 
when a little growth is formed add some Sphagnum Moee 
to the bsee. They will thrive well enough on blooke the 
first year, afterwards the strong growers and heavy plants 
may be potted, if you would like that system beet. Drain 
exceptionally well, and nee good fibrous peat and Sphag¬ 
num Moss.—M. B. 

76 i?;“ Brazlnan Orchid (J. B. Charley ).-It is not 
possible to name the plant from the description given, and 
without knowing what part of the country you received 
It from. I might give you an idea of the family if I eaw 
one of the bulbs, but from what you say I imagine it is 
som* speoles of SohomburgkU I fear your house will not 
be hot enough for it in the winter. However, do the beet 
you oen with it now, whioh will be to put it into a teak- 
wood basket. Drain thle well, and then put round about 
it some peat fibre and Sphagnum Moss. Let tbe plant Bit 
upon the top of tbe soil, and by no means bury the base 
bolbs, as it is from this part nsw growth will 
stark Water a little until it begins to grow, but keep 
the atmosphere of the house motet, and let me know how 
II te progressing month hence.—M. B. 

7 m .—Dandroblum Wardianum, to c. (Tiny Tim). 
—I am glad to hear of your euooeee with your Orchids. You 

must, of oourse, expect to be lees successful with some then 
with others. I should advise you to peg the shoot of 
Wardianum down all Its length on the Sphagnum of some 
other Orchid. It will probably break up from several eyes, 
and you will thus increase your atook. Dendrobee will 
grow with your Oattleyae. I should hang the Indian 
up ne * r the kIms. After growth 
is finished they will require to be removed into a cooler 
home, and kept dry. The Oattleya oltrlna enjoys good 
exposure to the sun. You are aoting quite right in 
visiting gardens having collections of these plants, as by 
it you not only inoreese your knowledge of the different 
kinds, but, if observant, you get many praotical l^ton s 
but you should never paee a plant in bloom without 
knowing its name. Your Dates may not have been froth 
fruits. Do not despair; try again. When I was a boy 
went to eohool I used to learn the adage, " If at flret 
you don 4 succeed try, try, try again." You most have 
felt quite proud with your suooesa with Roses and Lily of 
the Valley.—M. B. 9 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

»** Any communications respecting plants or fruit* 
m-M to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be_ addressed to the Editor of Gardruiv® 1 ™.™- 
tratid, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Nurnea Of plants.-Collingwood Banks—Lyoasto 
? p . Ws ^ett. — 1 , Dracteoa riviparum ; 

2, Celsia betonionfolia. —— Constant Reader. — Speci¬ 
men insufficient. - —K. Q Kildare-We oannot name 

NaroteeL-— B. M. F. F.— Primula oashmeriana._ 

A.H. W.-OUvl* (HlmantophyUuaQ) miniatum .—Nemo 
—We do not name OameUla*.—-Sjw-tnp.-Yes; Primula 

denticulate purpurea.- P. C.—l, Begonia fuobsioldea • 

*. ByonU mwtoM*; *, Smd In IZraT- 

1, Chinese Arbor.vitie Biota (Thuja orlentalJs): 2. Send when 
in fruit; 8, Snake's head FritilUry (FritUleJte MdroSte) 
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jot**.- Rev C. Lunn.—l, Orobus vernue; 2, Ompha- 

lodee verna. — Mr. Dtmmur.-Genm nivale. Other 
specimen, Oorydaile fabaoea. Please number specimens in 

future.-A. B. P .—Cannot name from a single leaf._ 

Tea Pot. Tradeeoantla sebrlna.- C. B. R .—M axillaris 

grandifhra.- Capt. R. Cooke .—A good form of Onol- 

diuin laiidam.- Neweham.—A poor form of Onoidium 

MarthalUanum. 

TO OOBBBSPONDBNTS. 

Wsshottldbegiad if readers would remember Oat ms 
do not snswer queHee by poet, and that we oannot under- 

the misting numbers hs refers to oan be supplied, and the 
volume, bound in the publisher's doth case, in about a 

a fortnight after receipt of numbers.- B. H .—Leave 

two shoots on etch Vine spar if there !• plenty of epaoe to 


although they have grown in a low temperature.-Actoro- 

turn.—See articles appearing regularly in this piper on 

Ferns and Orchids.- Kent. —The Cellini 1s an early Apple, 

and no doubt the cause of the decay ie that the fruit 1s 

not gathered soon enough.- H. P. H .—The greenhorns 

ie much too dose. Pub in several more ventilators, both 
in roof and sides, and no doubt the plants will then thrive 

well.- J. W. O.— The Roses are badly affected with 

mildew. Apply sulphide of potassium as advertised in 

this paper. Directions for use are given with Ik-A 

Beginner -Hobday’s "Villa Gardening," Macmillan A 

Co., London.- Crocodile.—White and other ooloured 

Crocuses should be planted amongst the yellow ones 

In October.-IF. Fielder.— The pitch of the roof will do 

very well. Pat in four rows of 2-lnoh piping all round 
the house.— H. A. P .—A bad attack of groan fly and a 
oold, damp atmosphere have no doubt caused the Roee 
buds to go off as described.— Uohn //otfams—Please tsy 
how the greenhouse Rhododendrons have been treated 
and then we oan advise you.— Oak Fern.—The fronds of 
Fern sent had eo shrivelled up that we oould not tell what 

ailed them. Please describe treatment given.- A. 

Powell.— Spiroa japonic®, te quite hardy, and should do 
well planted out beside a stream in the garden. It should 

have good soil to grow in.- Perseverance.—The only 

thing we oan advise von to do te plant tbe Pyraoantha 
oat against a wall outdoors; but as it te so nearly dead It 

probably will not recover.- R. L. Jones.— Tbe grub of 

tbe Marguerite Daisy fly (Phytomyxa affinis) Wherever 
tbe traces of it are seen plnoh the leaves between the 

thumb and Anger to destroy ik- B. F. Braml>y.— You 

oannot prevent your neighbour keeping fowls; bnt if 
they damage your garden you can iue him for that. It is 
wisest in the and to oonsult a lawyer in such a matter. 

--Sunnis.—Any good maker of mowing machines 

will supply you with wbat you require.-A. B. P.— 

Fumigate the Pelargoniums lightly and frequently with 

Tobaooo.- B. B.— Trim the Box edging now.-IPm. 

Partington.—Tike book is still in print andoan be obtainc d 
of the author, Mr. J. Douglas, Great Gearies, Ilford 


Catalogue received.- Hyacinths for Exhibitions 
E. H. Krelage A Son, Haarlem, Holland. 

Trad© Catalogue©.—We ahould be glad If nursery 
men and seedsmen would please to send their Catalogues 
addremed to the Editor. 


BE2BS, 

7689.— Bees dying.—I have some bar-frame hives and 
oombs from whioh my bees died last season with foul 
brood. Would any reader of Gardrsqio kindly tell me if 
it would be safe to disinfect them with a eolation of oar- 
bolio acid, and if so, of what strength should it be need ?— 
BrbLovbr. - _ 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

„Unhealthy Minorca fowl.—Will “Doan- 
ting please to tell me what 1s the matter with my 
Minorca fowl, and what te the cure. If any? He con¬ 
tinually shakes his head and walka about turning It 
quickly round and round. He bat a very large oomb, and 
it te often bleeding oopioutly, as if it had been out in some 
way. Except for this he seems quite healthy. I do not 
think he te overfed as none of my other fowls have any- 
thing the matter with them, and they are all fed alike.— 
Cam. 

7527—Eggs without shells. -if "W. w." win 
give his hens a little bone-meal mixed with their soft 
food every day for a little while, and then three times a 
week he will have no more soft eggs—H ousrkripsr. 

76 ’6—Bantam chickens— It te permissible for a 
brown-red Game hen or occk to have blaok on its breast. 
The breast of tbe 000 k te of a blaok ground colour, feathers 
evenly laoed with lemon, the lacing extending well down¬ 
wards. The hen’e breast should also be blaok or laoed. 
In any oase it te very dark. The lacing would not show 
itself eo early—Do ultiho. 


(1ERANIUMS. — Well-rooted puttin gs , oar* 

y stage paid by Parcel Poet for oaah with order, floar - 


jlKR6NIUMS, Vesuvius, scarlet, well-rooted 

Mw W £ MngB do **n, 7s. 100„ 60s. 

k9?Sl»^ l J eea v 0f d <«en. lie. 100, post frte—A. 

ROFE. Orowborough, Snssex. 


OIANT PR1MRQ3K OF JaPAM (P rimni. 
V Japonic*], 2 fk high; all oolourfl between pure white and 
Ihe deepest orimsons and purples; quite hardy, easily grown 
4 for Is. 1 free —RAYNBR, Avenue-road, Southampton. 

— Dense » 

•UA brightest green, fine for edgings, rockeries Sc.. -* 

rapidly; 4 distinct eorta Is 6d. dSTSS-BAYNteB^Mabo i!? 

naftiTa rH T7C T77Z . . ■ . ■ 


DOKDtfiR CARNATIONS.’—AU oolour. 

" free-flowering, hardy sorts, strong, bushy young plants. 
6 for la.; 11 for la 8<L. free—RAYNgk. asab ovs I 1 * 0 ** 

(lOKuKm)a HVtfRiDMIMULUa, large 

u blooms, splashed, barred, and spotted in endless variety, 
equal flneet herbaceous Calceolarias, much easier grown 
6stron g plants, la, free—RAYNER, as above. __ 

nRNAMEKTAL GRASSES, invaluable for 

X, winter room deooraklon, elao pleasing oontraet in garden. 
4 distinct sorts le doa free —RAYNKR. a* abov™^ 


violet; Thnnbergia, buff: abo pure 
plants, la free -RAYNOR, ss a bova _ 

A BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER.—PerwT 

A. nlal pink Oonvolvulus, grows 20 fk In season; fsetoons 

balconies, Aa^oorored lame rosy blooms all- 

1* . frce.-R AYNBB, as abova (8th season.) 


2 for 


RICHARD SMITH to CO.'beg to ann^^ 
4hat thw are constantly receiving appUoetions from 
gardenem seektng ritnatione, and they will be happy to 
ropply any te dy or gen tleman with particulars, te.-^Tjohn? 

’Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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SPECIALITIES. 

12 Fuchsias, exhibition varieties, 2s. 6d. 

12 Begonias (tuberous), should be started now, very 
fine strain, Is. 9d., 2s. 0d., 8s. fld. 

12 Gloxinias, most oharming flowers, a rery special 
line; plant at onos, 2s. 6d. and 3a. 6d. 

12 Cyclamen perslcom glganteum grandi- 
flora, an exceptionally floe strain; secure now to 
have flowering plants by winter, 2s. 6d., young plants. 

PandanuB utills, a oharming table plant, 8d. eaoh. 

GrevtLlea roDUBta, another grand table plant, 8d. eaoh. 

Lam art a glbba, a very handsome table Fern. 6d. eaoh. 

Aspienlum bulblferum, a grand room Fern, 6d. eaoh. 

Pelargonium, Jubilee Silver Medal Collection, 6s. doz. 

Marguerites, the best yellow, fine strong plants, fld. 
eaoh ; 3, Is. Sd. 

Double Petunia, White Par faction, a grand thing, 
pure white, heavily fringed, the bast of its kind, 8d. 
eaoh. 

Saxifrage sarmentosa, beautiful variegated leaves, 
a most oharming thing for basket or braoket, 4d. eaoh, 
6 for Is. fld 

Plumbago capensls alba, a winter-flowering plant 
of great beauty, pure white, Is. each. 

NEW MUSK (Moaohatus grandlflora), large 
round flowers, pure yellow, a great improvement on 
the old Musk, Is. eaoh. 

Genista, a very fragrant flower, deep yellow, continuous 
bloomers, fld. eaoh. 

Hydrangea Otaska, enormous heads of soft pink 
flowers, id. eaoh. 

Solanum (Winter Cherry), a oharming plant, oovered 
with brighborimson berries in winter, fld. ea.; 0,2s. fld. 

OoleUB.—My Colleotion of these lovely plants are most 
exquisite for brightness and variety of oolours; they 
are nob surpassed by anything ever offered ; 6 fine 
sorts, 2).; 12, 3). 0d. My ohoicsst aud new, 6,4s. 0d.; 
12, 8s. Cuttings half price. 

Zonal Geraniums, Mrs. Parker and Chelsea Gem, two 
fine double varieties, with lovely variegated foliage, 
8d. eaoh. 

8 Fairy Boses, very oharming miniature Roses, fld. 
eaoh. 

AU free for eaah with order. 

A. J. A. BRUOE, Ths Nurseries, Ohorikm-otun-Hardy, 
Manohetter. 


WIFFEN’S NOVELTIES Ml 

“ 1TEW AND RARE POPPIES.”—The com- 

A" ing flower is the Poppy. Sow at once. I offer the 
following 7 beautiful varieties for 5s, or Is. per paoket:' 
“Nudlcaule” (Iceland), * Dinebrog” (Germany), “Rhcem” 

} Pranoe), ••Opium,” pure white single flowers, large as pint 
ogs (Turkey). “Oriental" (China), “Victoria” (England), 
‘Oaryophylioide?” (Germany); plants of the first 3 kinds to 
b'oom this year. 2j. 6d. per doz. 

“ DULBOUS BEGONIAS,” a splendid mixed 

AJ lot, double and single, including every shade. I offer 
these cheap on ac30imt of their getting mixed by accident, 12 
blooming tubers, free, for 7*. 6d.; 6 for 5s. 

“ pUCHSIA PROUUMBENS,” a lovely trail- 

A i Q g Fuchsia for hanging baiket. flowers all summer, 
and during winter bears enormoui coral-coloured harries, as 
large as Damsons, which make It an object of great beauty: 
atr «g blooming plants Is. 6d. each; 3 for 2s 6d. 

“ MUNSTER FUCHSIAS.”—“ Phenomenal,” 

A*A blue; “ Masterpiece," purple, produce flowers larger 
than a wine-glass. 1 plant each free for 2s. Please carefully 
read the following testimonial from J. Cash, Esq., 72, Powers 
oroffe-roal, Olapton, Oct. 3rd, 1888: “ I hare much pleasure 
In informing you that the Fuchsias you sent me some time 
ago have thrown blooms, not only as large as the top of a 
sherry glass (as you advertise), but actually as large as the 
top of an ordinary tumbler, and have astonished all who have 
seen them, having never seen the like before." 

ATEW MELON. — Hardy m a Vegetable 

Aj Marrow, perfumes whale garden, S kinds—scarlet, 
white,^and ^green—flash delicious, Is. per paoket; I paoket of 

** C|HO\V AURICULA.”—Carefully hybridised 

Jr ,rom And "bjte, Also self flowers, la. 

pkt Seed from named doubles, Is. fid. per packet, worth fia. 

H. A. WIFFEN, 

BELOHAMP, CLARE, SUFFOLK. 


GEORGE BO YES & 00., 

an non chrysanthemums.—ah *« 

U y »y 1/y best new and old varieties. No new varieties 
sent out until their merit is proved by ounelres. All second- 
djjoardod. 12 strong and well-rooted young plants: 
M. D. D. Hillier, gloriosum, Baronne de PraUlv, Mdme. J. 
J**]?*'*. 011 ® 1 Levant, Val Andorra .Gorgeous, Empress of 
J Q dia, Elaine, Mdme. O. Desgrange, u. Wermig, Mrs. Jones, 
Is. od, P.O. 

flERANIUMS. — k Oar magaifioent a took of 

. . Zonal Geraniums is unequalled In the kingdom; for size 
of bloom, splendid oolours, aud free blooming they are 
marvellous. Our system of supplying cuttings of these grand 
Geraniums at low prioes enables eveiy amateur to eaeure the 
beet varieties for a mere trifle: Lord Chesterfield, Tristram, 
Oefeavla, Mrs. Jas. Gibson, Jaa. Molntoeh, Olive Carr, H. 
Jacoby, Niphetoe, F. V. Raspsil. This set la, P.O. 

WE offer outtinga of the following 6 magnifl- 
oent Zonal Geraniums: Lady Francis Russell, Dante, 
Edith Btrahan, O. H. Swinstead, Glolre Lyonnaise, Aspaaia, 

DELARGONIUMS.—Strong, healthy outtinga: 

A Volonte National, Mdme. Perrard, Venus. Daflanoe, 
Duke of Albany, Edward Perkins. Dr. Michard, Kingston 
Beauty, Duchess of Bedford, Is., P.O. 

XFJE offer outtinga of the following 6 magnifi- 
J " oent Pelargoniums: Sylph, Martial, Herald, Mrs. Ashby, 
Duchess of Albany, Vauban, 2a., P.O. 

PJOLEUS.—12 atrong, well-rooted young 

u plants, all colours, beautiful varieties. Is. fid., P.O. 

DUCHSIAS.—12 strong, well-rooted young 

A plants, distinct varieties, true to name, Ss., P.O. 

AU the above poet free for cash with order only. 

Cl PEC IAL OFFER.—Zonal Geraniums, newest 

aJ and best varieties, man ni lie ant plants In 5-inch pits, 12 
strong plants, distinct varieties, 6e , P.O. Pelargonium?, the 
grande it stuff in the country, splendid bushes in 6 inch pots, 
weU set with buds, 12s., 15s , and 18s. per doz. Free on r4U. 

AYLESTONE PARK, LEICESTER. 


BEDDING PLANTS—SPECIAL. 

100 GERANIUMS, good sorts, mixed. 9 j. per 

J-V/V/ 100, per doz . Is. 6d.; Crystal Palace Gem, Bronze, 
Silver, Henri Jaooby (the flneit crimson out). West Brighton 
Gem, Bonfire, 12s. per 100, per doz , 2b; Scarlet Vesuvius, 9s 
per 100. per do*.. Is. 6d.; F. V. Baspail (host semi-double 
scarlet), White Vesuvius, Madame Vaucber, and Happy 

iWSoi« r N?“u^ 0 lS'- lfrom THE PL4NT -» 


C EST CHEAP PUNTS. » 

12 Verbenas, white, purple, scarlet, and pink, for £0 13 
M ii lovely Prize varieties " .. 0 15 

100 h H H ...... o 8 B 

12 Heliotropes, best sorts ........ 0 1 S 

100 „ „ . 0 8 6 

12 Mezemfaryanthemum cord, variegatum .. 0 13 

100 „ „ „ ..068 
12 Fuchsias, choice named sorts _ .. .. 0 18 

100 „ „ .. „ M 0 8 6 
12 Ageratums, leading sorts „ .. .. w 0 13 

100 „ „ . 0 6 6 

12 Choice Hybrid Perpetual Roses. 0 3 6 

100 „ „ . M 012 6 

12 Double and Single Pyretbrum, in 6 varieties 0 3 0 
KM „ „ „ „ 0 18 0 

H. BLANDFORD, 

The Dorset Nurseries, Btoadffcrd. 

TTARDY FERNS.—21 varieties, correctly 

AA named, carefully packed, including HymenophyUum 
tunbridgense, Osmunda regalia, Asplenium marinum, ianceo- 
latum, Trichomanea, Lastrea reourva, monuna, Oeterach 
Ac., 4s. per 100, 2s. fld. per 50. post free; very fine roots of 
Osmunda regalia, 2s. 9J. per doz. Numerous testimonials.— 
T. FOX, Tredaroe. Newlyn, Penzance. 


tTARDY CHOICE FERNS.—25 varieties, 18, 
Is- M-; 24 large rockery roots, 2s.; 60, 4s.; 1P0, 7s., all 
na med, free.—BRACEGIRDLE. Stramongate, Kendal 


TOO VERBENAS, best kinds, mixed. Agera- 
AV/V/ turns, Caloeolarias, Coleus (in variety). Fuchsias, 
and Petunia. All at 6s. 6d. per 100, or Is. 3d.j>ar dozen. Best 
dwarf Blue Lobelia, 3s. p?r 100. Tagetes Pumila 8ignata, 
orange-ooloured flower, keeps in bloom till tilled by frost 
3s. per 100 Lobelia and Tagetes. per 25. Is. (kL, poit free.— 
From THE PLANT and BULB COMPANY. Oraverend 

ISO BEDDING PLANTS, 

A-yJ\J A select! m from the above 

and other good sorts. The sxme quality as sent out for over 
20 years. Well rooted and hardened off—viz., 40 Geraniums, 
in variety, 8 Verbenas, 10 Blue Age return, six Fuchsias six 
Marguerites, six Dthlias, 12 Petunias. 2i Blue Lobelia, and 16 
Tagetes. If to be sent carriage paid, 5s. 9J ; half. 3s • 
quarter, la 91 —From THE PL ANT and BULB COMPANY. 
Qravarend.-JOHN L WATSON, Manager. 


TOMATO PLANTS. — “ CONQUEROR 

A- The best. Strong, healthy, well rooted, shaken out of 
pota From 9 to 12 inches high. Is. 6d. per doz., or per 100, 
8x Special offer whilst stock lasts—THE PLANT and 
BULB COMPANY, Gravesend. — JOHN L. WATSON. 
Manager._ 


■POMATO.Chrysanthemum, Petunia, & Fuchsia 
p -J 1 *®** l. d - e* oh j single Dahlias, ljd.; Is. worts, free - 
R. NABB, West End, High Wycombe 


T)AHLIA FROM POTb.—My selection in 

7 strong plants: 12 Exhibition sorts, 4s. fld; 12 Pompoue. 

X ar « 4s. 6d.; 13 single, 3j. All post free.— 
ALEX. L18 TEk| F1 o risr, Rothesay. 


TROUBLE PRIMROSES, white, 25 plants, 3 j., 

A - '. 6?. 5e., 100.8s. 6d.; mauve, 2a dozen; yellow, Ss. dozen, 
post free.—BURKE, BalUnamallard, Ireland. 


SHOS BY RETURN OF POST. 
QUALITY, QUANTITY, VARIETY, 

CHEAPNESS 

Of) VARIETIES OF SHOW Y ANNUALS Is. 

compose the 

COLLECTION OF RELIABLE SEED? No. 1 offered by 
THE PLANT AND BULB COMPANV, Gravesend-viz. 
German Aster, Droble Balsam, Indian Pink, Mignonette, 
Sweet Pea, Phlox Dmmmondl, Tall Nasturtium, ditto dwarf, 
Annual Chrysanthemum, Ten-week Stick, African Marigold, 
Candytuft, Convolvulus major, ditto minor, Godetia, Nemo- 

f ihila. Zinnia, Everlasting Flower, Larkspur, Virginian Stock 
for border), and a packet of 

MARIGOLD “ METEOR.” 

The finest Marigold extant, and has been admired by all who 
have seen it. Directions for growing. Post free. Is. 2d 
A GOOD SHLLLINGSWORTH AND A GAY GARDEN. 

1 R LIBERAL PACKETS of genuine VEGE- 
A" TABLE SEEDS for la. (acknowledged worth double) 
— viz., Broccoli. Brussels Sprouts, Cabbage, Ce’ery, Carrot, 
Spinach. Parsley, Turnip, Leek Scotch Kale, Savoy, Lettuce, 
Onion, Vegetable Marrow, Hardy Cucumber, and a packet of 
VEITCH’S AUTUMN CAULIFLOWER, poet free for Is 2d. 
The two 2s. 3d. from 

THE PLANT AND BULB COMPANY, Gravesend. 
_ JOHN L WATSON, Mana g er 

flAPE MARIGOLD, produces abundance of 

^ white flowers (like the large white Marguerite), all the 
summer, tested seed, fld. per pkt, free. 

FUCHSIAS.—Rose of Castillo, Improved, Min- 

, „ ■treL Mr. King, Lye’s Rival, Spitfire, James Welsh, 
Is. 3d., P.O. 

(1ERANIUMS (double).—Le Cygne, F. V, 
!? - Bj»pa*l. Lizard, Mdme. Thibaut, Flooon de Neige, 
W. E. Gladstone la 3d., free. 

GERANIUMS (single).—Queen of Whites. 

„ Niphetoa, Charles Smith, Ruby, Miss 

Hamilton, Is. 3d , free. 


This six plants, Is., free, P.O. 

flERANIUMS, Double (Ivy-leaved).—Mdme. 

Emile Gallic, Purple Queen Madame Orousse, Jeanne 
d Arc, Annie Pfitser, Comtesse Horace, De Choiseul, la. fld.. 
P.O. ALBXR. OOUOK^, ’ 

Rosherville Nursery. Barkbyroad, near Leioester. 
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A MATEUR’S GREENHOUSE GUIDE, 7W. 

B ®* t an< * practloal little work ever written. 
BrMffcld amatenre oan have gay greenhouses at all seasons. 

Outdoor Gardening for Amateurs,” 4*<L, free. Tails hoete 
grow outdoor Grapes, Cucumber*. Mushroom', Ferns, Ves^ 
Ubles. Herbaceous PUnts, 4c.-MO RLEY 4 do. . Pr2d 2? 

“ IJELiOTROPE” OR CHKRRY PIE.-O^ 

. , , new variety, W. O. Richardson, is oertainly the 

in cultivatioa. It produces large trusses of delightfully frv 

E rant flowers all the year round. 3 sturdy young nlanti far 
i. «d , tree -MOBLEY * CO , Prerton. 



TAPANESL HONEYSUCKLE, “ Lonicera 

w aurea,” has lovely foliage, grand far hanging-basketa. er 
ooraring pillars or trellis work, delightfully sweeteomW 
flowers, will grow in ooldest greenhouse, 2 strong, bushi 
pUnts, out of 3 Inch pots, for 1*. fld., free.—MOBLEY 400 
Preston. 1 

rj ACTUS DAHLIAS.—“ Juarezi” and Coohi- 

f we^OKLKY T(»7r!^ ,r0Wtb - 

005 LOGYNlirCRISTATA is one of the beit 

VJ Orchids for an Amateur’s greenhouse; It is easily grown, 
and produces very freely large whits flowers with soft Wow 
throats, whiah last fresh and beautiful a long time on tks 
plant. We offer fine hardy plants from cool-house on the 

(16LD FERN GYMNOGRAMMA.—We cu 

Jr ■ n PP]y * limited number of good plants of this lovrf, 
Fern, sent in their pots at Is. 3d. each, freei—MORLBY 4 
C O,. P r esto n._ 

PANSIES.—25 strong healthy well-rooted 
ln4 flne named Ysnetlae, f jr2s., free.-MOBLEY 
4JDO., Preston 

fj ALCEOLARIA “ GOLDEN ^EM7’’—Cer 

J: tainly the finest free-blooming variety for beds or borden. 
Fine hardy Plants, 12 for Is. 6d ; 25 for 2s. 91.; 53 for 5s.; 100 
fo r 9a. 6d . all free.-MOBLEY 4 OO., P reston. 

W’KRBENAS.—Benary’s Auricala-eyed, SEe 

J bast in Europv Grand for greenhouse or nlautiug oat 
first week in June. 12 plants, 2s., free.—MORLEY 4 00., 
Preston. Lancs. ’ 


(1RKKNHOUSE LAVENDER.—A pleaunt 

. . perfumed, lovely-foliaged plant. Nice bushy plants out 
of alngle pota, 3 for Is. 31. free —MORLEY 4 CoT Prestop. 

fYOLEUS.—Now ia the time for Amateurs who 

w , !»»▼« a coil greenhouse to purchase 8 brilliant foliated 
varieties, strong plants from single porn, for lx 3d.; 12 fj/fc., 
free.—MORLBY 4 CO . t Preston. 

TIAHLIAS.—Many thonaanda atrong healthy 
j Tp lfcnU ’ in aU tbe flnwt varieties of the Show, Faney, 
and Pom pore or Bouquet sections. All inferior sorts hare 
been discarded, only standard kinds being retained. Notice 
P r, ®®f> ®y selection : 12 choicest distinct 8how or Fancy, 

2*. 8d.; 12 ohoioest varieties. Pompon ea, 3i ; also Juarexi 
the true rod Oactus, and Oomtanoo, the true white Osctui 
varieties, both 2s. fid. doz ; Mrs. Hawkins, yellow Cactus, aad 
Glare of the Garden, Uoriferous scarlet, 3, la, all free per 
Paroel Post.-F.D. BADMAN, Nurseries, Hailaham, Sussex 


QERAN1UM8.—Well-rooted cutting! ; Veau- 
y vius, la 3d doz., 7s. 100; Niphetoe, white, Ohrirtina 
pink. Flower of Spring, silver, all Is. 6d. do*., 10s. 100.; II mry 
Jaroby, crimson, Rsepal!, double searlet, Happy Thought, all 
2a. doz. Sophie Damsreeque, finest tricolor, and Queen of 
the Whites, grand. 2a fid dox.; Fuchsias, rplendid Oollection, 
Is. fld. doa; Lobelia, 3a 100; Ageratum, 5 l 100; doable 
orange Tropseolum, 6 Is., carriage free.-EDWARD BAD- 
M4N, Nurseries Hailaham, Sussex. _ 


XHIBITION FANCY PANSIES, grand 

AA named var., 6 tor 2a . 12. 3s 6d : Violas, 12 named. 3k 3d, 
free.—W. AKESTER, Florist, Driffield. ' 

T OBELI A PUMILA MAGNIFICA, toft? 

plants, is. 31.100 Pyretbrum or Golden Feather, 3h lOQi 
Red-flowering Thrift, superior to Box edging. Is. yd.—W. 
HILL. 2. MUTbrook-road, Brix'on, Surrey!^ 


ITARDY RUCK PLANTS.—20, each different, 

tr “•“y ■•“551 s Arabia, Armens, Aubriefeia, etc. 2a 
Mixed perennial Phlox, in 4 good varieties. Is. 9d. per doses. 
Red perennial Peas, Is. per dozen, all free.—Mas UNDER¬ 
WOOD, H ambrook, near BriatoL 


VERBENAS! VERBENAS! VERBENAS! 

* , —Strong healthy well rooted cuttings in best varieties; 
searlet, white, purple, pink, crimson, and striped, all true to 
name; post paid cash with order, 5s. per 100; 2s. Sd. per »; 
Is. 8d per 25.-A. BTROULGER, Florist, Bareham, Beeelsa, 
ouffolk. 

HOLE US, Fuchalai, Tradeaoantiaa, Heliofercroe, 
VJ rooted outtinga, la. per doz. Stocks, Asters, and PerUk, 
2*. per ICO. post free. Cocoa-nut fibre refuse. Is. per bag. 
8. DANIEL, late CULLINGFORD, Wellington road Forest- 
gate, K._ 


H.OOD atrong TOMATO PLANT8 in pota at 

Is. 3d. per dozen; or 3 dozen in basket and oarnage paid 
for 5s ; 6 of each sort. Earliest of AU, Aome, Garfield, Gold® 
Queen, Perfection, and Maincrop—Sutton's Seeds. If preferred 
ail of one sort. State this in ordering, or smaller quantity 
if required.—R. BROWN, Gardener and Fruiterer, Somar- 
sham, Hunts. 


TTANGING BASKETS eatobliahed with 

J-L am all-leaved Ivy, Ferns, and Tradeaeantia multicolor, 
Begonia, and Panionm variegatum, etc, etc., to salt all ms 
poses, carefully packed, 3s. fld. eaoh, free.—Mus E. &AYNEB, 
181, High-street, Southampton. _ 


1AA TRANSPLANTED PLANTS for 5«. 9d. 

II* —1 doz. of each Stooks, Asters, Antirrhinums, 
Scabious, double and single Di an thus. Phlox DrummandL 
Lobelia,double Wallflowers, single Dahlias, Geraniums, ana 
Sweet William, or half the above for 3s. OaulifiowerEarty 
London. 2s. 3d. 100 Telegraph Cucumbers, 8d. each, tiee,— 
WILLIAM INNE8, Florfat. Rothesay. 


OTRAWBERRIES.—Good plants of all the 

w best of ths new and old varieties. One of the largest 
growers in the trade. Stocks true, prioes reasonable. 8end 
for special Descriptive List free -JOHN WATKINS, Fruit 
Grower, Pomona Nurseries. Withington. Hereford.__ 


ITARDY BRITISH FERNS —16 distinct, 

H Is. 3d ; 20 large-growing varieties. 2s.; 50, 4a. fid: 
109, Ss. 24 lb. hamper, botanicaliy named, carriage paid.— 
GEORGE DARK A DICE, Monument^laoe, EeodaL 
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GARDEN INSECTS. 

A knowledge of the habits of insects which are 
injurious to cultivated plants is always essential 
to the gardener, because it pl&oes him in a 
position for more effectually dealing with such 
enemies. Many insects pass through three or 
four stages in the course of their existence, and in 
one or other of these stages they can often be 
more easily destroyed or their ravages pre¬ 
vented. Therefore, the order and family to 
which a certain insect belongs, and the time and 
number of its transformations should be studied, 
so as to be ready to apply the needful specific at 
the proper time. 

In the kitchen garden some insects are very 
destructive, the Brassica tribe, especially Cab¬ 
bages and Cauliflowers, beingparticularly subject 
to them. The Cabbage-moth (Mameatra brassiere) 
is one of the worst, as the caterpillars of the 
moth which does the mischief bury themselves 
in the heart of the plant, and there in security 
oarry on their work of destruction, soon spoil¬ 
ing the appearance of the plants as well as ren¬ 
dering them unfit for the table. The larvae being 
thus difficult to get at, our attention should be 

f ven to the moth which flies at night. When 
was an enthusiastic collector of inseots one of 
my best traps for obtaining the common Nootu® 
moths was old bast mats. Wherever one of 
these mats laid in the garden, moths were sure 
to hide in it, and in the morning they could be 
shaken out and captured. This is one of the 
best means for destroying the Cabbage-moth. 
The chrysalis is brown and shining, ana is often 
found when digging in the winter-time, and 
should always be destroyed. 

Every gardener is familiar with a large fat 
grub, commonly known as leather-jacket, from 
the tough nature of its skin, and which is so de¬ 
structive to young plantations of Cabbage, Cauli¬ 
flower, Lettuce, and many other crops. Even the 
flower garden does not escape from its depreda¬ 
tions—Asters, Pelargoniums, and other things 
ooming in for a share of attention. This grub 
Is the larva of the Turnip-moth or garden dart 
(Agrotis segetum). The moth or perfect insect 
appears in June, but the larva seems to be 
always with us, for, unlike that of most insects 
that pass the winter in this state, it does not 
hybsrnate, but keeps on feeding, merely going 
deeper into the earth as cold weather seta in; 
in the spring it oomes again to the surface. Its 
whereabouts is only too well known by the ap¬ 
pearance of the plants attaoked by it, as they 
suddenly droop and die from no apparent cause, 
but if the plants are examined, the stems will be 
found eaten nearly through or quite severed just 
below the ground line; while a little deeper in the 
earth the culprit will be found. We are greatly 
troubled with this insect, often finding two or 
three pubs at one plant, and generally losing a 
third before we can unearth and destroy all the 
enemy. They are smoke-ooloured ; the skin is 
very tight and shining, and when brought to the 
light they roil themselves into a ring. The best 
way to destroy them is to search in the ground 
by the affected plants till all are captured. The 
moths have smoky-brown upper wings and 

r rly-white under ones, and may be captured 
the same way as recommended for the 
Cabbage-moth. As a preventive a dressing of 


gas-lime should be lightly 
before planting takes 
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The white Cabbage-butterflies, large and 
small (Pieris braasic® and Pieris rap®), are well- 
known frequenters of our Cabbage plots, and 
in the larva state commit sad havoo by eat¬ 
ing the leaves of these plants. There is less 
excuse for the destruction caused by these 
inseots, as they are conspicuous in both 
the larva and imago stages, and are easily 
destroyed. A lad with a gauze neb will soon clear 
a garden of the butterflies if he goes gently to 
work. Especially is this mode of capture to be 
recommended for the spring brood appearing in 
May, as by destroying these we kill two broods. 
The larvae of the large one are easily detected 
from their size and the yellow stripes on their 
aides, and as they generally feed in gange they 
can soon be cleared off the plants by hand¬ 
picking. With the small one this is not so easily 
accomplished, for being of a green colour, 
resembling the leaves of the plants, to which 
they lie very closely, they require a very sharp 
eye to detect them all. 

Except when the plants are in a young state 
the use of insecticides should be avoided, the 
idea of eating leaves which have been drenched 
with paraffin and soft soap not being very plea¬ 
sant. One other enemy to the Brassica tribe I 
will mention is the Cabbage-fly (Anthomyia 
brasaicn). This inseot belongs to quite a dif¬ 
ferent order, and would be taken by the general 
observer for a very small gnat, but its larvse are 
capable of committing great havoo, and some¬ 
times they attack the roots and stems of the 
plants, whioh soon flag and turn yellow. Where 
this pest is troublesome, the roots of the young 
plants, when being transplanted, should be 
dipped in a puddle made with lime and soot, 
ana all infected plants should be burned. 

A very troublesome inseot belonging to the 
same order is the Onion-fly (Anthomyia phorbia 
ceparum). To get rid of this pest from the 
garden requires time and patience. I have 
notioed that the plants most subject to its 
attacks are those growing in light soil, contain¬ 
ing a quantity of humus. Manure should be 
withheld from such ground for a time, and a 
good dressing or two of lime applied. This will 
be the means of sweetening it. When the seed 
is sown plenty of fresh wood-ashes should be 
placed in the drills, and when the plants are 
well above ground a dressing of soot and wood- 
ashes will prove a great check to the newly- 
hatohed grabs, as the first eggs are deposited on 
the young plants, and the grubs descend to the 
ground before entering the bulb to feed. A 
weak solution of paraffin syringed on to the 
plants about this time will also prove beneficial. 
Any plants that show signs of the maggot by 
turning yellow shonld be dug up with a trowel 
and burned, soil and all, as if the plants are 
simply pulled up with the hand the enemy will 
still be left in the ground. When the crop is 
harvested bum all the unsound bulbs, also any 
weeds or rubbish on the plot, and, if the surface 
of the ground is charred, all the pup® will be 
destroyed. If the above course is persisted in 
the Onion-fly will soon disappear. 

A beautiful little fly, called the Celery-fly 
(Tephritis onopordinis), is in some years very 
destructive to the Celery crop. Its presence is 
indicated by the appearance of whitish patches 
on the leaves. There seems to be no more 
effectual remedy than picking off the affected 
parts. This shonld be dona on their first appear¬ 


ance, as several broods appear daring the sum¬ 
mer. This fly is, I think, not peculiar to Celery, 
but feeds on other plants. 

Two of our choicest vegetables—viz.. Peas and 
Asparagus, are not liable to the attacks of very 
injurious insects. I have seldom seen an Aspara¬ 
gus-bed where I could not find the little rea and 
black beetle peculiar to this plant, but I have 
never seen it in numbers sufficient to cause serious 
mischief. Of the several insects injurious to the 
Pea, the most troublesome I have found is a 
small brown weevil, a species of Bruchid®. It 
attacks the plants just as they are ooming through 
the ground, eating the leaves round the edgee, 
and in some instances, if the weather is dry, 
quite defoliating the plants. It was some time 
before I oould discover this depredator, 
and I have no doubt many people attribute the 
injury it causes to slugs and birds ; baton going 
to the rows one night with a lantern, I found 
the plants covered with these weevils. I have 
never found them amongBt the seed Peas, but I 
fancy that is the way in which they are intro¬ 
duced. The best means of preventing their 
ravages is dusting the plante with soot and lime 
when wet, also Tobacco powder. Treading the 
ground firmly close to the plants and giving 
them a good dressing with wood-ashes will stop 
the holes and cracks in the soil into which the 
inseots retreat during the daytime. 

The Carrot has a very formidable enemy in the 
Carrot-fly (Psil® ros®). In some gardens it is 
difficult to obtain a crop of Carrots owing to this 
inseot. The grubs bore into the roots, and if they 
do not kill the plants outright, the erop is spoilt 
and unfit for cooking. In preparing ground for 
Carrots plenty of bnrat refuse should be mixed 
with the soil and the use of rich manure avoided ; 
if a stimulant is wanted guano or some other 
artificial manure is preferable, and when sowing 
the seed mix plenty of wood-ashes and soot with 
the soil for filling in the drills. 

There are many other insects injurious to 
vegetables, but the above are some of the worst 
ana most difficult to deal with, and when 
numerous they all require strict attention to 
eradicate them. Muoh may be done to prevent 
the attacks of inseots by proper cultivation of 
the ground. A. 


7696.—Sings and worms In manure.— Mix some 
lime and soot with the manure to kill the slugs. A little 
salt will be benefloial; but the latter had better be used 
sparingly if the manure is going to be placed Immediately 
in contact with the roote of the plante.—E. H. 

-You oan only get rid of the dugs and worms by 

picking them out ae you turn the heap over. It Is very 
neoeeeary that this should be dona if you intend to use 
the manure for potting, or for any other purpose under 
glass.—J. 0. 0. 

-When manure lies in a heap for nine 

months it not only loses its virtue but also 
becomes filled with worms and, sometimes, slogs. 
Lime would kill both the worms and slag, bat 
it would further deteriorate the quality of the 
manure. The best way would be to turn it over, 
breaking up the lumps in the prooess and 
sprinkle soot over it freely. This will kill both 
the sings and worms, while at the same time it 
adds to the value of the manure itself by making 
it a more powerful fertiliser.—J. D. E. 

7589.—Salt and plante. — If muoh salt is used 
around or over the roots of a plant it will die. Just a 
, mere surface sprinkling such as is given to deetroy slugs 
will not injure any plants growing in the ground. I <*o 
not think tallls a popnUur remedy. Lime is better.—B.H. 
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THB OOMINO wmr s WORK. 

Extract* from a garden diary from May 
Wth to May 18fA. 

With uf the bedding-out t> still % heavy business, though 
we hive turfed over a considerable number of beds, and, 
therefore* as soon as the weather looks a little settled, we 
get out the Pelargoniums, and suoh things asBtocks and 
Asters, Oaillardias, Phlox Drummondi, Scabious, Ac. I 
have u*ed more of these tender annuals of late years than 
formerly. They take up no spaoe in winter, and if the 
summer happens to be oold and damp they beat the Pelar¬ 
goniums in effectiveness. Phlox Drummondi makes a 
oharming bed if the plants are pegged down till the bed 
is oovered. Wet weather seems to make them brighter. 

I am using the C inary Creeper as a yellow bedder for a 
change. By sticking a number of pliable Hazel twigs bow 
fashion all over the bed, and training the creepers over 
them, both the soil and the sticks are soon hidden. There 
is not the glare of the Caloeolarias. but the effect Is light 
and pleasing, and there is quite colour enough, and here 
again rainy weather is an improvement. I have often 
bien saddened by toe draggled appearance of the masses 
of Caloeolarias and Pelargoniums after a heavy rain, 
happening perhaps at some oritioal Juncture Just when it 
was necessary to have things at tneir best; but with 
Phloxe* and the Canary Creeper, rough weather seems to 
improve them. There is less fuss made about aMtheticism 
now than a few years ago ; but I like to see a few Sun¬ 
flowers in the backgrounds of the wide borders. They are 
good for distant effect, but are gawky when too close, 
though some of the new dwarf varieties are not ope a to 
this objection. Mulcoed Hollyhocks. I make a basin 
round each plant and spread a little rotten manure all 
round it extending a foot from the stem on all sides. If 
it should be neoesiary to water there will be no labour 
wasted ; the plants will get all that is given. Planted out 
New Zealand Spinach. 1 find this very useful and reliable. 
It is not necessary to raise this in heat, exaept to have it 
early, as seeds town now will soon germinate. I nearly 
always have a number of plants come up every spring 
where the crop grew the previous year, scattered by the 
plants themselves. Prioked out B mil. Knotted Marjoram, 
and summer Savory, raised in heat, 6 inches apart on a 
warm sunny border. Sowed Chervil. This is iadispensable, 
and I find it is better to sow oftener than is really neces¬ 
sary than to run any risk of a short supply. At this 
season and onwards I find the shady norm borders very 
serviceable for many things that are liable to bolt in a 
sunny position, including Chervil among other things. 
Be* out Vegetable Marrows under haodiights. Followed 
up disbudding of wall-trees. Took advantage of a spell of 
mild we^tner to take the nets off the trees and pick them 
away in the dry t il agalo requred. The trees were left 
uncovered for a week altogether to get the young growth 
hardened before taking them away. In tois matter of 
ooveriag or uncovering some gardeos are more sheltered 
than others and the oovers may be removed a little earlier. 
Others again may be exposed to oold cutting winds, and it 
would be unwise to take away the oovers altogether till 
after t«e 20th. Watered inside borders of fruit houses, 
taking tbe obill off the water before using it, and mixing 
some artiflo al stimulant therewitn. Planted out Dahlias 
in various positions. The principal border is planted with 
the Cactus varieties, which, in the fashionable world, seem 
to be tbe favourites now. and their flowers are nioe for cut¬ 
ting. Forkeu up the soil between the rows of early Pota¬ 
toes scattering a little artificial manure between Just before 
forking over. 1 find this pays. Superphosphate was used 
in tbe present instance, but I have used other artifldals 
ia like manner. Kepotted Chrysanthemums. The planta 
are now in tee open air, with only a oovering of tiffany 
over them at night. Good turfy loam is the chief part of 
the oompoet, 

OrwenhouM. 

Heath*.—The different varieties of soft-wooded, early 
winter-flowering Heaths should as they go out of bloom 
have their branches shortened. The cutting in should be 
confined to the strong shoots, whioh alone require to be 
reduoed, leaving the weaker ones untouched, so as to 
avoid giving the plants a dumpy, formal appearance. The 
strongest shoots that were made last summer may be 
shortened one-third or half their length. After this the plants 
should be stood in a oold pit or frame, where they will be 
fully exposed to the light, keeping them as near the glass 
as possible without their tops absolutely touching It. 
Any that need more room should shortly have a shift. 
Heaths of this description that have been grown for sale 
by those who make a speciality of their cultivation are 
generally confined to pots that are not large enough to 
support them longer than seeing them through their season 
of blooming; so that to have them in a oonahion to flower 
well next winter it is necessary to give larger pots before 
they make their growth. This section of Heaths are 
mostly free growers, and will do better in peat that is a 
little softer and more open in texture than the slow grow¬ 
ing hard-wooded varieties. Mix enough sand with the 
peat to insure the neoeesary porosity. Without this the 
roots oannot be kept in a healthy state. After potting 
keep the plant* a little oloeer than usual for two or three 
weeks. They may then have air freely. 

Hard-wooded Heaths. — Amateurs who have 
fairly mastered the cultivation of the ordinary free 
growing greenhouse plants might with advantage try their 
hands on a few of the freest growing varieties of summer 
and autumn-flowering Heaths, suoh for instance as the 
ventrloosas, Cavendish!. Irbyana, Austlniana, and others 
of a like desoription. These would tend to enhanoe the 
Interest attached to the general collection of plants grown. 
The kinds named are free growers, and only require that 
close attention to their wants without whioh to a greater 
or less extent the cultivation of all kinds of plants is more 
a sou roe of disappointment than pleasure. 

Nerlnma (Oleanders).—Few plants which submit to 

K k culture are so aooommodatlng as these. When they 
ve been property Heated by a course of exposure m *he 
open air the summer previous, so as to get the growth 
well matured, they can be had in bloom from early in 
spring up to the end of summer. To have them in during 
spring or the beginning of summer they require to be 
brought on in a little warmth They do not like a high 
temperature. An intermediate heat of about 65 dags, in 
the night suits tb^m«> The most sa*iMaotovy way of 
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growing them is ia small pots, as then more oan be aooom- 
modeled in the same spaoe. If a few are now put in heat 
they will euooeed those that have been foroed early, and 
will precede others that are allowed to oome on with 
greenhouse treatment. Cuttings consisting of stout young 
shoots 8 inches or 10 inohes high may now be struok. Put 
them singly into 3 inch or 4-lnoh pots nearly filled with a 
mixture of loam and sand, with a little sand on the top. 
They will root readily if treated in the ordinary way in 
moderate heat with moisture and shade, keeping them as 
close as necessary to prevent the leaves flagging. As soon 
as the cuttings are well-rooted put them in a greenhouse 
or frame. In July move them into fi-inoh or 7-inoh pots, 
and stand them out-of-doors where they will be fully 
exposed to the sun. Here let them remain until tbe 
middle of September, when they will require to be taken 
Indoors. 

O&mellias.—Where there is not the means to keep 
Camellias in a little heat during tbe time they are making 

r ;rowth, the plente usually bloom late, and are correspond- 
ngly late in growing. In any oase, except where there is 
a likelihood of the flowers ooming in too soon, whioh some¬ 
times ooours with plants that have bloomed early in 
winter, Camellias are belter under glass than out-ofdoors. 
To turn out any that have flowered late before their growth 
is made^as sometimes done, is to oourt failure in several 
ways. When the growth is made late the buds often fail 
to set out-of-doors, and in oases where they do form 
they are late, and Ute-set buds are generally more liable 
to fall off in the winter than when they are plump and 
forward in autumn. Where there is no means of giving 
heat to any plants that bloomed late they should be stood 
through the summer together in a oorner of the greenhouse, 
where they can be freely syringed overhead daily without 
its interfering with the other occupants of the house. 
They must be shaded from the sun in bright weather. Any 
plants that flowered ia winter, and are now about setting 
their buds, should at onoe be jpotted if they require a 
shift, as Just when the flowerbeds oan be discerned is the 
time when the disturbance of the roots has the least ad¬ 
verse effeot on their blooming. In repotting there should 
be no interference with the roots further than removing 
the old drainage material from the bottoms of the balls; 
any attempt to disentangle the roots will result in most of 
the beet young fibres being broken to an extent that leaves 
little ohanoe of their flowering. Pots two inohes larger 
for small or medium sized planta, and four inches for large 
specimens, will be about the right sine to use. Good turfy 
loam, with a moderate sprinkling of sand, is ths best soil 
for Camellias. 

Hydrangea*. — The flowers of the oommon 
Hydrangea, and also H. paniculate grandiflora, are 
amongst the most enduring of those borne by any pot 
plants, and on that account, as well as for the effective 
character of their bloom, they deserve to be grown by all 
who have a greenhouse. Tbe last named sort is not so well 
known bv amateurs as it might with advantage be. It is 
hardier than the oommon kind, and its flowers some muoh 
whiter under glass than in the open air. Where the plants 
oan now be aooom mods ted with a little heat they will 
bloom earlier. A portion may be so treated, and tbe re¬ 
mainder allowed to oome on slower in a greenhouse. Both 
the sorts require a oopious supply of water whilst the 
flowers are ooming on. Any planta of the oommon variety 
that have been foroed early should, as soon as the flowers 
get shabby, be turned out-of doors. If the object is to 
grow them into large speoimens they should be moved to 
pots two or three lnones larger than those they have 
hitherto oooupied If stood where they will be fully under 
the influenoe of the sun until autumn the wood will get 
sufficiently matured to flower again next year. Where the 
plants are propagated from spring-struck cattings, these 
should now be put in, otherwise there will not be time for 
them to make the necessary growth before the end of the 
season. Plants that have bloomed early will have made 
shoots suitable for use. Put them singly in 3-inoh pots, 
whioh fill with a mixture of sifted loam and sand; the 
cuttings will root in about three weeks if kept in a 
warm house, or an ordinary hot-bed, suoh„as used for 
Cucumbers. 

Chrysanthemums.— Cuttings that have been struok 
in a oold house or frame during tbe winter, will now have 
filled the pots with roots sufficiently to require a shift, as 
if allowed to remain too long before having more room 
given them they get stunted, so that the growth does not 
move freely afterward*. They should be put into 6-lnob 
pots. Give them fresh turfy-loam, well enriohed with 
rotten manure, to which add some sand. If the loam is 
of a heavy, adhesive nature, a little leaf-mould may with 
advantage be mixed with it. The best way to grow the 
plants when reqalied for ordinary deooratlon, as also for 
the production of flowers for outting, is in bush-shape. 
This necessitates their being stopped when the leading 
shoot has got 0 inches or 8 inohes high. By this means they 
will branch out low enough down, and, if well attended to, 
will retain their lower leaves until they bloom. Where 
flowers of a larger desoription are required, the plants 
should be grown with about three branohes—to secure 
these one stopping will generally be sufficient. If each of 
the three branches is allowed to bear three or four flowers, 
the plants, if well supported with manorial stimulants, will 
carry this number. Teonas Bairns. 



Outdoor Garden. 

The principal work in hand for the next week will be 
planting out the bedding stuff, Pelargoniums, Verbenas, 
Petunias, Lobelias, and, in fact, all things which have 
been well hardened by exposure may be planted now. It 
is sometimes recommended to plant in Showery weather; 
but I would rather plant when the surface is dry, as every¬ 
thing works so oleanly, and the dry, crumbling soil settles 
so nioely round the roots, and a good watering immediately 
after planting settles them in the soil without altogether 
destroying its elasticity. Some soils if trampled upon when 
damp at this season never again during the season 
altogether reoover their tone, and the plant* never do to 
well. If it is necessary to plant large be is in wet weat her, I 
al «ays use a couple of tight boards whioh can be easily mo vtd 
about them, and there is then no occasion to put a foot 
on the soil. Small beds where the planting oan be done 
without putting a foot on may be planted any time. It is an 
advantage to priok out seedlings such as Stocks and Asters 
in showery or dull weather, using a board to stand upon. 
I Heliotropes and any other plants which a degree or two of 
1 frost might injure should be held hack for the present, as 


we are never safe from frosts till June oomes in, and not 
always then. Where Alternantheras and other ten da 
foliage plants are used in leaf bedding, the middle or Jem 
will be quite time enough to plant, as the least check from 
oold destroys their effectiveness for tbs season. This ii i 
gool season for applying weed killers to the surface erf 
walks. Select a time when ths weather appears act?led. 
A dressing now will keep the walks free from weeda all 
tbe summer, and a weekly run over with a roller will 
keep the surface hard and comfortable. Fill window 
boxes with suitable plants. I always think there should 
be plenty of drapery about them, especially to conceal m* 
front. Ths Canary Creeper is an excellent plant to tan; 
over and also to train round the window. 

Fruit Garden. 

Liquid manure will be valuable now to Strawberry beds, 
especially to old ones where the plants poss ess numeral 
crowns. It will be labour well bestowed in suoh cam* to 
thin the crowns, removing the weakest to give more room 
for the foliage of the strong ones. Give timaly attention 
to Vines under glass whioh are making a good deal if 
lateral growth. This work must be dealt with promptly, 
at when the tublaierals are permitted to extend the madr 
action of the roote is interfered with. A large breadth oil 
foliage gives an impetus to root formation ; but when tbs 
laterals which have been allowed to run riot as it were m 
stubbed short back, a serious check is given which may 
have an injurious effect later on. In doling with white 
or amber coloured Grapes, suoh as Muscats, many good 
cultivators permit no sublaterals to extend at all, bm ml 
them out as soon as they show ; but where this is done i 
little more extension should be allowed the fruiting 
laterals When Vines are spur-pruned nothing should b> 
allowed to crowd the leaves at the base of the shoots, as upon 
their work depends the crop next year. Kern are the 
oovers from the wall-trees, as although the season i« * 
backward one, there should be no further need of com¬ 
ing now. Disbud by instalments at frequent intern!*, 
and wash the trees frequently with soft-soap and water 
applied through the garden engine, I f the work is dost 
in the afternoon do it early enough for the leaves to dry 
before night. Where the borders ora well drained, tree* 
on south walls will derive benefit from a soaking of water, 
as from this time onwards trees in suoh positions do not 
get muoh advantage from the light summer ibowen 
Peaches in late houses will require plenty of moisture, bou 
in the atmosphere and also at the roots Avoid being 
deceived by the surfaoe damping from the use of the 
engine. Keep up a moist atmosphere In Pins pits by 
damping paths and walls. A light shade will ba ncossnry 
from ten o’oiook till three. Close early and damp down 
immediately. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Harden off Tomatoes preparatory to planting them out 
in warm, sunny situations. The best way of training in 
our short summer* is to oonfine the growth to the main 
stem, rubbing off all side shoots. From 12 inohs* to 
16 inchea apart will give spac* enough, as soon a* tbe 
bottom trusses of bloom are set and swelling freely, a leaf 
or two may be removed to let in the sunshine to ripen and 
oolour the fruit. Plant out \egetable Marrows under 
handiighta if the plants have been well hardened by ex¬ 
posure during the day. If haodiights are not available, 
cover the plants at night with inverted flowerpots. Then 
is an advantage in getting the plants out early, proridin; 
they get protection at night—till the roots begin to work 
in the new p sition Plant out late Cuoumbera in pit* 
and frames, or unheated booses. If ths house is kept clou 
the sun will warm it sufficiently now. A bed of manor* 
to set the plan's on will bs a good help. There ia no better 
soil for Cucumbers than rough turfy loam. Tbe root* 
seem to revel in rough, flbry sods, and by-and-bye, when 
the fruits begin to form, liquid-manure oan be riven. 
Harden off Capsicums and plaint them on a warm south 
border, or ia a frame if one oan be spared. Plant oat Mew 
Zealand Spinach whioh has been raised under glass, or so* 
seeds on a warm border. The warmer the position the 
better it thrive*. Cuoumbars bearing in heated booses 
will require a lot of attention now, especially in the appli¬ 
cation uf moisture. The oheapest and best way is to flood 
the paths with water an lnob or so dejp in very hot 
weather. This saves a lot of labour in syrlngiog, Ac. Tb« 
roots also mutt have plenty of nourishment. Stir the soil 
among early Potatoes now ooming up with the fork, md 
then in a day or two draw s>me of the aerated soil up 
round the stem*. Sow Radishe* and small solids fre¬ 
quently In a rich soil in a oool position. Sow Wslohem 
Cauliflowers for autumn use. Plant out those piaati 
raised on the early border. Keep the hoe going oa every 
favourable opportunity to destroy weeds when small, aad 
adrate the sou. Stir all the surfaoe when hoeing. 

K. HoaoiT. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

The spring, or rather summer, bae oome with a imhti 
last, and things both Indoors and oat are growing so M 
that it ia difficult to keep paoe with them. All ths sartor 
•own seedlings of Asters, zinnias, Petunias, Ao., should bs 
standing In oold frames or pits with abundant ventilation; 
the lights should be drawn off entirely morning aad svsb- 
ing, and at night as well if fine and warm; bat if tbs sa 
is very hot they ehould be drawn partly or quite over tin 
plants, and tilted high at the book, and tbe glas^ of ooui* 
brushed over with white or llmewaeh, affords a fuffldsnt 
screen from the direct rays of the sun. If ths weather 
continues as genial as it is at present the planting oak of 
all the hardier subjects, including the above, Verbenas. 
Z snals, Pyre thrums, and so forth, may be oommenoed 
almost directly with advantage. Later sown teedlinp 
should be prioked off as soon as possible after they art op. 
and kept rather close and shaded for a time, thowh they 
will require very little or no artificial heat now. Seedlinf 
Verbenas always euooeed admirably with me, and bcu 
grow and bloom more abundantly in town air than pta»* 
raised from cuttings do in the oountry. Single Petoou* 
are also invaluable, and if of a good strain make a splendid 
display with very little trouble. Zinnias again should not 
be overlooked; they seldom fail, and ths flowtn sw so 
rich In oolour sod last very long. It is somewhat remarkans 
that the whole of the Immense family of Primulasfoooeta 
so well in town air. P. Sieboldi and its varleklss have 
lately attracted a good deal of attention, and they «• 
certainly very beautiful, and of the easiest pomtbls com- 
vation, eoooaeding perfectly either In well drained berdsss, 
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in the open, or in pot* under glass. The flowers very in 
colour from pure white to deep orimson and purple. 

P. obconlca is also one of the most valuable and norifsr- 
oue of all oool greenhouse plants, and is nearly always 
more or less in bloom. Seed sown now and kept growing 
will produoe flowering plants by the autumn or early 
winter. Another vigorous and showy plant is P. japonica. 
and several other speoies are scarcely less valuable. Seed 
of the ordinary P. sinensis for early winter-flowering 
should be sown at once, and plaoed in a temperature of 
fO degs. to 70 degs., keeping the soil constantly moist. 
Seed of Auriculas and Carnations should also be eown 
without delay. B. 0. R. 


of all weeds by forking them ont, and every 

winter give a top-dreasing of rotten manure or 
leaf-mould, just enough to cover the crowns, 
and there will be no lack of bloom in May and 
June. 

, Solomon’s Seal. —A most handsome plant, 
with arched flower-stalks, that grow exceed¬ 
ingly strong if left to get well established at the 
root, and a handsomer group than this plant 
makes it would be impossible to find; if a moist 
spot can be assigned to it, so much the better, 
and when once established it will hold its ground 
against any dwarf herbage that may spring up 
at its base. 

Primroses and Polyanthuses of various 
colours do just as well as the wild woodland 
kind, if they are planted and carefully tended 
until they get well established. The easiest 
way to get up stock is by sowing seed of a good 
strain in pots, pans, or boxes, and when large 
enough planting out where they are to flower. 
^Snowdrops never look so well in bare garden 
earth as they do on Moss-covered banks, or under 
the shade of wide spreading deciduous trees, such 
as Limes or Elms. Plant them in groups or 
irregular patohes, and let them remain undis¬ 
turbed, and they will soon spread out into 
beautiful masses. 

fco Foxgloves are exceedingly stately-looking 

S lants, and are quite at home in the wild garden. 

ow the Beed in a nursery bed in the garden 
now, and in the autumn transplant into any 
open spaces between the trees, and they will the 
following year make a fine display. 

St. John’s Wort (Hypericum) makes a good 
evergreen cover plant, and is clothed with 
gorgeous yellow flowers in summer. If planted 
moderately thick it will keep down weeds, and 
is quite safe when once planted. 

Periwinkles (Vincas) both green-leaved 
and variegated, are excellent carpeting plants 
under trees, and bloom when flowers are 
scarce. 

t JFerns are probably the most satisfactory 
plants that oan be introduced to semi-wild 
gardens, and by their aid many an uninteresting 
spot may be rendered very attractive. No 
matter what sort of soil it may be, Ferns, if 
started with a little good earih, will grow 


habit. There are several forms, all easy to grow 
in any soil, and all beautiful, and well worthy 
of a plaoe by the side of the woodland walk or in 
the wild garden. J. G. H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR EARLY 
FLOWERING. 

These kinds of Chrysanthemums may be divided 
into two classes—those which bloom in the 
borders when planted out, and those varieties 
which, when under glass, flower earlier than the 
ordinary November kinds—say, from the middle 
of September to the end of October. During the 
autumn flowers become somewhat soarce, the 
outside border plants, with the exception of 
Dahlias, being nearly past, and flowers under 
glass not over-abundant. A batch, therefore, 
of early-flowering Chrysanthemums comes in at 
a good time. Those varieties which flower during 
the months named must have the preference in 
point of usefulness, and if the plants are 
properly managed they will provide a crop of 
bloom, when they oan be removed to make room 
for the regular general collection. It is neither 
necessary nor wise to grow a large collection of 
different varieties. It is much better to confine 
the selection to a few well-tried kinds which are 
certain to prove remunerative in the end than to 
cultivate a large collection merely for the sake 
of novelty. For flowering in pots 

Mdme. C. Desgranoe is the best variety we 
have. When the flower is expanding it has a 
cream-coloured shade of oolour in the centre, 
but when fully developed it is pure white, and 
on this account is especially valuable for the 
decoration of churches at harvest festivals. 
When cultivated to produoe large blooms the 
plants grow 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet high. The 
leading shoot should be pinched at about 6 inches 
high, and the additional growths formed after 
this topping should be disbudded to five or six 
on each plant, removing all side growths as they 
are formed and retaining the first flower-buds 
which form before the end of July. This variety 
also carries suoh good foliage, that for mixing 
among other plants in groups at shows or the con¬ 
servatory it is specially valuable. Eight-inch pots 
are large enough to bloom the plants in, potting 
and other dettuls of treatment being carried out 
in the same manner as for those of other sections. 

G. Wermig, except in oolour, which is a 
primrose-yellow, is the exact counterpart of the 
former, from which it is a sport. The flowers 
of both varieties often measure 6 inches each in 
diameter under good cultivation. The treatment 
should be the same as for its parent. 

Mrs. Burrell is a sulphur-coloured sport 
from Mdme. Desgrange. It is very dwarf, 
flowering freely even in small pots, and it is on 
this account it would be a profitable variety to 
grow. Plants of this sort topped twice make 
capital subjects for conservatory or house deco¬ 
ration. 

Mons. E. Pynaert Van Geert is a free- 
flowering Japanese variety, with deep orange- 
yellow flowers striped with crimson. It is best 
to allow, say, six stems to each plant after the 
first natural break. By this method it grows 
about 4 feet high. Where large blooms are not 
so much an object allow the same number of 
branches to grow, but the flower-buds should 
not be thinned so freely, allowing more to 
expand in clusters upon each stem. 

Bouquet Estival, which has rosy-purple 
flowers, is a free-flowering sort, growing only 
2 feet high. It is best grown with numerous 
flowers upon each shoot. 

K. G. Henderson, yellow, shaded with 
crimson, is very distinct and good. Id attains 
5 feet high when grown on the large bloom 
Bys tern, as it should be. 

Isidore Feral is rosy-lilac and very free- 
flowering; the plants grow 3 feet high. 

Mrs Cullingford, a hybrid pompon, is pure 
white and very free-flowering. Top the plant 
once, after which allow, say, four growths to 
start, these in turn producing side shoots and 
numerous flower-buds, which should not be 
disbudded too freely. 

Blushing Bride is also a hybrid pompon, 
and very free flowering. The peduncles being 
stout, the flowers are shown off to advantage; 
in oolour they are rosy-blush, changing to a 
delicate shade under glass. It is a capital 
variety for cutting from, r a I fr; m 
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HARDY PLANTS FOR A WOODLAND 
WALK. 

Not the least interesting spot in agarden is that 
of the woodland walk or semi-wild portion, 


Foxgloves, Ila : rbell8, and Solomon’s Seal. 


luxuriantly ; and if the situation is too wet for 
other plants they will flourish all the better. 
Oamunda regalia, and other waterside Ferns, if 
planted in spots where the water stands in pools 
after heavy rains, will make magnificent speci¬ 
mens. 

The Marsh Marigold (Caltha palustris) is a 
brilliant flowering-plant that delights in swampy 
places, and if planted in any waste spot makes 
a striking effect with little labour. 

English Hairbell (Campanula rotundifolia). 
—Although a native wild plant this loses none 
of its beauty by reason of its familiarity ; in it 
we have the true type of the Hairbell. So well 
known is the plant that it is needless to give a 
description of it. There is a white variety, but 
it is generally of a dwarfer and more slender 


that usually serves as a connecting link between 
the trim and well kept garden, and the wood¬ 
land where timber trees and underwood have 
undisputed possession ; and this is the very spot 
for naturalising some of the very beautiful hardy 
flowers which when once planted need very 
little further attention—in fact, frequent trans¬ 
planting is the very thing that militates against 
their well being, as they take some time to get 
over the check of removal, and it is only when 
allowed to grow into well established masses 
that they show their true character. 

Lily of the Valley is one of the most 
beautiful of all hardy flowers, but needs to 
remain undisturbed for several years to produce 
good results. The best wayJ*4o plant in wwll 
cultivated soil in beds or clufnps, and kc^piliLr'i 
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La Petite Marie is a very fine pompon 
variety for producing dwarf plants, whioh may 
be grown in small pots. The flower is pare 
white, and the plant grows 1 foot high. 

La Vierge is a pure-white reflexed variety, 
larger than an ordinary pompon, and being 
somewhat later than some of the earlier flower¬ 
ing varieties is all the more useful. 

Flora, bright-yellow, is a valuable pompon 
where flowers of this oolour are in demand. 

Lton is a bright rosy-purple pompon well 
worthy of cultivation. It gives a variety of 
oolour and produces flowers freely, whioh are of 
good form. 

Alice Butcher is a sport from the previous 
kind, and produces flowers whioh are of an 
orange-red colour. 

For planting to flower in the herbaceous or 
shrubbery borders early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are valuable, as they come into bloom at 
a time when the regular occupants of the borders, 
as a rule, are past their best. The plants should 
be topped onoe or twice to induce a stocky 
growth and to prevent their growing so tall as 
they otherwise would if allowed to grow away 
at first without stopping. They are very liable 
to be damaged by winds if not properly secured 
to stakes during the early part of September, as 
at this time strong gales of wind are prevalent. 
Much care should be exercised in allowing suffi¬ 
cient space between each plamb before planting 
out, which should be done about the middle of 
this month. A mulching of short manure put 
on during the summer will reduce the necessity 
of giving so much water to the roots, whioh 
must be done if the best results are to be 
obtained. 

Mdme. Desgrange and its two sports, C. 
Wermig and Mrs. Burrell, are as useful for the 
borders as they are for pots. 

Nanum, creamy- white, is stocky in growth 
and flowers freely at the end of July and the 
beginning of August. It is one of the best border 
varieties. 

Mionor, rich deep-yellow, is one of the best of 
its oolour, being dwarf in growth and.producing 
a mass of flowers. 

La Petite Marie is specially useful for the 
fronts of the borders, as it Is so dwarf in 
growth. 

Mdme. Jolivart, blush-white, Is good in 
habit and is also free flowering. It grows 
1$ feet high. 

Mdme. Piccol, rosy -purple, is also a fine sort. 
It attains a height of 2 feet. 

Frederick Pelf., crimson, tipped gold ; 
Lyon, rosy-purple; Early Blush, blush-pink; 
Anastasio, light-purple; and Golden Sleeoe, 
bright-yellow, are also desirable varieties. 


can give the plants all the water they require it 
would be better to have the rim of the pot 1 inch 
above than below the soil. But for those who 
wish to have Chrysanthemums with the least 
possible amount of labour the pots must be 
below the surfaoe, so that the roots can find 
their way into the surrounding soil, whioh will 
enable them to get moisture without any assist¬ 
ance from the cultivator. This is a point of 
considerable importance to a large class of 
growers for whom the article was principally 
written.—J. C. C. 


7020 . —Chrysanthemums for _ 

tears.—I will reply to “ A. Y. G.’s ” questions 
as they are put by him. 1, It is not a matter of 
much consequence how early the cuttings are 
struck, but they ought to be rooted by the end 
of March. 2, This is a wide question, seeing 
what a number of varieties of the different! 
sections there are. However, I will name a few 
of each. Incurved varieties should consist of 
Mrs. G. Bundle, Mr. Bunn, Alfred Salter, 
Beverley, Empress of India, Lord Alcester, 
Lord Derby, Fingal, Charles Gibson, Baron 
Beast, and Hero of Stoke Newington. Japanese 
varieties : Baron de Prailly, Elaine, Thunberg, 
Gold Dragon, Red Dragon, Meg Merrilies, 
Edwin Molyneux, Bronze Dragon, Madame 
Lacroix, Criterion, M. D41aux, Oracle, and 
Rosa Bonheur. Pompone varieties : White Tre- 
venna, Golden Cedo-Nulli, Brown Cedo-Nulli, 
Rose Tre venna, Sunset, Vulcan, Lilac Gem, Mrs. 
Hutt, Solomon, and Snowdrop. 3, The number 
of times the plants should be stopped depends 
entirely upon how early they were rooted and 
the treatment they receive. Strong plants may 
be stopped at the end of March, and again early 
iaMay,and the last timeabout themiddleof June. 
You are quite right in your opinion that it 
would be better to have only one lot of roots to 
disturb instead of two ; but you must remember 
that the article you referred to was written to 
help those to have a few Chrysanthemums in fairly 
good condition who have not time to devote to 
them in the manner you propose. I simply 
detailed the practice I have followed for many 
years past in dealing with what are known as the 
October flowering kinds, and I have found it 
to answer very well. At the wane time, if you 
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SEASONABLE CHRYSANTHEMUM 
NOTES. 

At this busy season of the year Chrysan- 
ims often get neglected when other 
work presses heavily. But these plants need 
considerable attention now if suooees is to 
be gained. Most growers decide about now the 
number of plants they purpose cultivating. 
Generally at the time the plants are receiving 
their third shift into 6&-inoh pots any not 
required for growing on are planted out on any 
spare open pieoe of ground about 2 feet apart all 
ways. If these are restricted to about four 
branches they will produce useful cuttings early 
in August to furnish dwarf plants for flowering 
in small ]M>ts, one stem to each. At this time 
some varieties throw up suckers from the base 
of the plants. In the case of new or soaroe sorts, 
such cuttings, if inserted singly in small pots, 
kept dose in a oold frame ana shaded from the 
hot sun, quickly form roots, and if transferred 
to 6-inoh pots finally, and the growth is 
restricted to one stem, they will produoe a use¬ 
ful bloom upon each; suoh plants will give an 
abundance of cuttings daring next season. Some 
of the plants whioh are restricted to one stem 
with the objeot of producing large blooms are 
now making what is known as the first break : 
the formation of the first flower-bud causes new 
growths to start from each joint. When it is 
intended to allow the plants to grow in a some¬ 
what natural manner—that is, to make their own 
breaks—the strongest of the growths at the 
point of each should be limited to three in 
number, removing the remainder. As the shoots 
grow secure them loosely to a stake to guard 
against aooident. 

Good examples of the variety Eve and its 
sport, Mabel Ward, are very seldom seen. Where 
they can be had in good condition they are very 
telling on a stand. The best way to ensure good 
flowers of these varieties is to grow the plants 
with one stem until the middle of May, then top 
them and select three of the best shoots. From 
these three branohes rub off all side-shoots as 
fast as they appear, and “ take ” the first buds 
produoed, whioh are early crowns. Specimen 
plants will need attention now in topping the 
shoots as fast as necessary. 

Standards will need attention where they 
make their first natural break before the de¬ 
sired height is obtained, in the restricting of 
the growths to a single stem until the latter 
beoomes of the necessary height, removing all 
other side growths as they appear. Bush plants 
when required of large size should have the 
growths topped with the objeot of having the 
plants dwarf as well as large in diameter. 
Insects—as green-fly, thrips, and mildew—need 
constant watching and instant remedies to 
eradicate them before any harm is done. 

_ M. 

7569.—Chrysanthemums in pots.— 
“G. T.” should have stated the objeot with 
which the plants are to be grown —% whether 
for the production of large individual blooms, 
or for affording out flowers, when colour and a 
free-flowering habit are, of course, of more 
importance than mere size. For the former 
purpose I should select the following: Venus 
(pink), Lady Talfourd (rosy-lilac), Elaine 
(white), L Bott (pearl-white), Qaeen of England 
(blush), Golden ditto, Golden Dragon, Soleil 
Levant (canary), Mdme. C. Audiguier (lilac-rose), 
L’Adorable (yellow), White Venus, and Princess 
Teok (white), or Gluck (golden), or Lady 
Margaret (white), if the Anemone-flowered are 
preferred to any of the others. On the other 
hand, if for cutting or decorative purposes, I 
shouldohoose JulieLagrav&re (crimson), Model of 
Perfection (pink), Abd-el-Kader (crimson),Mdme. 
B. Rendatler (yellow shaded). Garnet (scarlet). 
Dr, Sharpe (magenta), White Christine, Mrs. 


Dixon (rloh yellow), Elaine (white), Peter the 
Great (lemon-yellow), Adele Poissstte (rosy, 
mac), and Hetty Barker (blush).— B. C. K. 

-The best Chrysanthemums for pots ere 

left out of the list—viz, Mrs. Geo. Bundle, 
white; George Glenny, primrose. A dozen of the 
best names from the list are : Jules Lagriv&e, 
crimson; Venus, rosy-lilac, incurved; Elaine, 
large white Japanese ; Queen of England, blnih, 
incurved large flowers; Golden Queen of 
England, a fine yellow sport; Dr. Sharpe, 
purplish-crimson, reflexed; White Christine, 
reflexed; Mrs. Dixon, deep-yellow (this is i 
sport from George Glenny, which is also a sport 
from Mrs. Geo. Bundle); White Venus, in¬ 
curved; Peter the Great, Japanese. If two 
more are required, I would suggest Prinoe of 
Wales, a rich purple-crimson, ana Mrs. Sharpe, 
white, suffused with rose.—J. D. R. 

OBOHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOS8UM HALLL 
It is now just turned half a century sines this 
species was first discovered by Colonel Hall, in 
the neighbourhood of Quito, and it is about half 
that time since it first flowered in this oountry, 
since when it has always been styled the 
grandest of the Odontoglossums from the dis¬ 
trict of Ecuador, where it grows at an elevation 
of 8,000 feet. As for myself, I have had to study 
this plant considerably. For some few yean 1 
was unable to endorse the good opinion riven 
of it, never having seen it in what I should call 
grand condition. Last year, however, my nerves 
reoeived a severe shaking at some specimens which 
I saw in the oountry, and this season the sane 
oies has appeared in London, of such a huge 
j, and with spikes of bloom so numerous and 
of such great length, bearing hosts of large 
flowers, that I am compelled to allow it to be 
one of the very grandest Odontoglossums yet 
introduced ; whilst yet another recommendation 
I have discovered in It since I began this dis¬ 
sertation, for on the table in front of my paper 
are some flowers of O. Halli, and upon raising 
them to again admire their beauty I am sur¬ 
prised to discover that It is delicately scented 
with the fragrance of Almonds. 

The plant in question is a variable one. It is 
strong in growth, yet its bulbs are somewhat 
long and thin, bearing broad leaves over a foot 
in length and pale-green. The spike is very 
long and many-flowered, the individual flowers 
now before me measuring quite 4 inches across 
and of great substance; the sepals and petals 
have a ground colour of yellow, of different 
shades, some being rale-yellow, varying to a 
rich, deep, golden yellow. They are variously 
blotched and spotted with transverse marks of 
rich brown, the petals being more spotted than 
the other parts, and the tips of all the segments 
are clear and devoid of the blotohes. The lip h 
fiddle-shaped, shorter than the sepals, pale 
yellow, with fringed edges. The crest is large 
and very spiny, whilst before the crest is a large 
blotch of ohooolate - brown. The flowers are 
stout in substance and last long in full beauty. 
Whilst opening now they contrast beautifully 
with Cattleyas and the Odontoglossums of the 
Alexandra; and triumphans sections. 

O. Halli may not be reckoned amongst the 
oheapest of its race, as it is not so frequently 
imported as the others, whilst the plants which 
I have referred to as being so fine this season 
show well what time does in establishing them 
and developing their charms. These plants 
have been grown in the same establishment for 
twenty years, and are now better than they hare 
ever been before, and undoubtedly finer than 
ever the species has been seen previously k 
this country, so that my readers must recollect 
not to expect too much from their plants the 
first year, when the spike of bloom may be some 
18 inches or 2 feet long, and bear less than a 
dozen flowers, a state in which I saw this plant 
for several years. It requires potting and treat¬ 
ing in just the same manner as 0. Alexandra, 
and it thrives best under quite cool treatment. 
Some of my readers have been calling in question 
my statements respecting the cool treatment, 
complaining of their plaints being in failing 
health from causes not stated; but I «® 
much obliged to one of them, “ J. Watson.” He 
has given: me full particulars of his style of treat¬ 
ment, and all I have to say is that it surprises 
me that he has any Odontoglossums at all by 
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Almost as certainly grow as to-morrow’s sun will 
rise; bub let 20 men plent under the same 
felicitous circumstances 20 Pear cuttings, or 
Apple cuttings, each, and they will just as cer¬ 
tainly die. For, although when they went to 
look at .them in the spring they all were living, 
and their buds even swelling and showing some¬ 
thing green—so much so indeed that a mere tyro 
in gardening might have pretty fairly concluded 
that they were all striking root—in a few weeks 
not one of those 400 cuttings would be alive. 
And why ? Just because, and only because, the 
one great condition of plant life was present in 
the Gooseberry and Currant cutting, and absent) 
in the Pear and Apple—viz., a perfect corres¬ 
pondence between leaf-action and root-action ; 
lor both the Gooseberry and the Currant cutting 
began to form its roots even before winter, and 
both root and leaf developed itself simultane¬ 
ously in the spring, and so each became a sound 
and healthy little plant by the autumn, 
while each of the other cuttings, when it 
began to develop its buds, had no corres- 
oonding effusion of roots, and so, partially 
leafy and entirely rootless, it died. Now, 
suppose some clever fellow could have nicely 
tacked a root on to each of these cuttings 
in the spring, when the sap began to move and 
the leaf began to require that root, they would 
all have grown. Now this, exactly this, is what 
ii done by grafting : The poor Pear and Apple 
catting, from some condition of its very nature, 
cannot find a root for itself, and so the gardener 
finds a suitable root for it. That is literally 
all; and thus the primal condition of plant life 
—viz , a perfect correspondence between leaf- 
action and root-action—is secured. And in order 
to show how very happy and perfectly at home 
that cutting is, especially if taken from a really 
young tree and put on to a suitable stock, even 
during its first year it will sometimes make a 
shoot 3 feet, 4 feet, or 5 feet long. And so, 
while to graft a Gooseberry would be certainly 
a sad " work of supererogationnot io graft 
a Pear or Apple would be a want of sense ! Give 
me cuttings of all things thab root freely ; graft- 
soions, of all things that do nob do so. This, I sub¬ 
mit, is the true Rubioon between the grafter and 
the cutter. And so, looked at at all philosophi¬ 
cally, I say, since man’s nature is art, for he is 
naturally an intelligent, experimental, and in¬ 
ventive animal, grafting is just as natural to 
him as cooking, or welding a piece of iron, or 
building a boat. He “can't get on ” with raw 
meat and so he oooks it; he 41 can’t get on " with 
that short rod of iron and so he welds it; he 
“can’t get on” with swimming in such cold 
water and so he rows ; he 4< can't get on ” with 
Pear-cuttings and so he grafts ! I say, grafting 
a tree, whose cuttings won’t strike, is just as 
natural, and even more so, than welding an 
iron bar. He does weld his tree—and that 
magnificently!—while Nature herself wields 
the very stroke hammer ! And so my worthy 
friend and defender, 14 Mr. Percy Fox Allin” 
(April 13th, p. 80), concedes too much when ho 
endorses “ticion’s” proposition, that “grafting 
is primarily an artificial thing. ” For it is a per¬ 
fectly natural one, both to his invention and 
his experience. There is, however, still a border¬ 
land between the grafter and the nutter—I 
mean that provinoe taken up by theadvooate of 
layering—the extent of which experience only 
can decide. It seems, however, to be compassed 
by this proposition, that all things that do nob 
take well by cuttings and are difficult to graft — 
say the Laurustinus or the Barberry, for instanoe 
—ought to be propagated by layers. And so, 
although agreeing with each of those gentlemen 
who have expressed their various views of propa¬ 
gation, I take leave to dissent from them all as 
to the 41 Evils of Grafting,” and venture to 
assert that all those evils that have been attri¬ 
buted to it lie at the door of the too little- 
thinking nurseryman, who mistakingly sends 
out an old tree for a young one because he has 
adopted a radically wrong mode of estimating 
the age of a fruit-tree instead of intelligently 
thinking for himself and elaborating the right 
one ; and certainly this ought to be no difficulty 
with the professional man when a mere amateur, 
like myself, can go to any fruit tree and decide 
whether that tree is a young one, or a middle- 
aged one, or an old one, and consequently can 
(so far, at least, as that is ooncerned) adjudge 
its suitability to the orchard, the garden, or the 
orchard-house ; and when this true mode of 
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this time, for it oertainly is the height of 
absurdity to do as he states— » t , to heavily 
syringe his plants daily since the beginning of 
the new year. Matt Bramble. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 

STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Trophy Tomato. 

Tomatoes have risen into great favour within 
recent years, and deservedly so, for unquestion¬ 
ably they are among the most useful and whole¬ 
some esculents grown. Their culture is very 
simple, and anyone having the convenience of 
an ordinary garden frame to raise the plants in 
may grow a supply for his own table. Any 
building facing the sun will do to train them on, 
or they may be planted out in any warm border 
and supported by stakes. A still better way is 
to grow them under glass, and there are thou¬ 
sands of amateurs who, though not having much 
room, are in possession of small houses in which 
they winter their bedding plants, and when 
these are turned out in nine cases out of ten 
these structures stand idle daring the summer, 
but if fi led with Tomatoes a very heavy yield 


to a trellis, they are objects of great beauty and 
utility. There are, aseverybody knows, a great 
many varieties of Tomatoes before the public ; 
but in a general sense it is doubtfal if any one 
of them is superior to a good strain of the well- 
tried standard kind, Trophy, here figured. 

D. 


7560. Cabbage and Lettuce plants eaten.— 
You should Aod out what tt Is that cals off th« leaves ; but 
It is moot probably slugs, and in that case dusting with 
quick lime or soot will destroy them. It ought to be 
applied at night when they are out feeding. Dusk is a 
good time, as thsy are then crawling out of their retreats, 
and have not yet attsohed themselves to ths under sides 
of tbs leaves.—J D. E. 

7610.— Earthing-up Cucumbers.— Eight leches 
in depth of soil la too much to apply at one Urns. Two or 
3 lnones of old turf, mixed with ao equal portion of old 
manure, will be better — E. H. 

7540 — Vegetables for a shaded 
bed. — I should strongly recommend Sea- 
kale. I have grown it for several years, and in 
two gardens in a shaded place, where it got 
little or no sun, and it has always done well. It 
is a most useful vegetable, and one, I believe, 
which would be much more grown wore it not 
for the mistaken idea that its culture is difficult. 
1 find it one of the easiest of all to grow, and 
a profitable one for the ground it occupies. I 


Trophy Tomato. 


might be obtained. Nothing oan be more easy 
to manage, as their chief requirements arc 
strict attention to watering, and thinning, and 
pinching in the side-growths, in the manner 
often directed in the pages of Gardening. If 
they get this, and a tie occasionally, to prevent 
their falling about, they are sure to do well. 
What they like is plenty of air during the 
day, to assist in setting the fruit, and once the 
crop is secured, an abundanoe of moisture at the 
root to assist in swelling it off. 8oap«nda, or 
any mild sewage of that kind, proves most 
acceptable to the plants after they have filled 
their pots or boxes with roots, as does also soot 
or guano-water; and if assistance be given in 
this way it matters little what kind of soil is 
used, as they are sure to grow quite strong 
enough during the earlier stages of their existence 
and up to the time when the fruit bogins to 
swell. If it can be managed, they do best trained 
to strained wires within 1 foot or 18 inches of the 
jlaas, after the manner of Vines or Cuonmberj, 
in which way the huge dusters of fruit hanging 
beneath the foliage have a very ornamental 
appearance. Not only may Tomatoes be grown 
to perfection in this way in pots in any snnny 
background, but they alio do well in boxes out¬ 
side of a window, where, trailing down or tied 
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do not force it; simply cover the crowns with 
coal-ashes, and have aimndanoe of shoots every 
spring.—C. F. Ai.i.en. 

EVILS OF GRAFTING. 

I think the advocates of grafting and those who 
oppose it may be induced most perfectly to 
agree, if they will only quietly and intelligently 
look at the other side of the question. Now 
what is this great and fundamental principle, 
the recognition of which ought to unite them 
both—at which each one most aim, whether he 
be a grafter, or a layerer, or a cutter? Nay, 
not only aim at, but most effectually secure if 
he means success. I say it is this, so far as 
this present contention is concerned (for soil 
and climate do not enter into the question) 
—viz, a perfect correspondence between the 
leaf-action and the root-aotion of the plants they 
deal with ; for let them only perfectly agree, 
and plant health is perfect, and without this 
perfect correspondence all plants wither and 
eventually die. A very few words will illustrate 
this. Let any man at leaf fall properly plant a 
good cutting of a Gooseberry-bush, and also 
another good cutting of a Currant-bush, in good, 
sweet, fairly moist soil, and decently defend 
them from the winter’s frosts, and thsy both will 
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estimating the age of fruit-trees with all the 
practical contingencies inoident upon doing so 
is generally ana intelligently comprehended, 
then an absolute revolution will most certainly 
be effected in fruit-tree nurseries, and no longer 
will the “ Evils of Grafting ” be intelligently 
amen ted. 

Norwich, J. Do man. 

FRUIT* 

CULTURE OF MELONS. 

The Melon is a very accommodating plant, and 
can be successfully grown in a variety of ways. 
Its wants are simple and few, but constant 
attention is required to ensure the best results 
from the time the plants appear as seedlings 
until the fruit is ripe. In the following remarks 

1 will endeavour to point out some of the details 
of culture requiring close observance. Small 
houses, pits, and frames are all suitable for 
Melons, and they may be also well grown in pots 
standing on the stages of Pine stoves. The 
structure I like best, and to which I will confine 
these notes, is a three-quarter span pit, 10 feet 
wide, with a sunken pathway at the back, and 
divided into compartments 12 feet long. A path¬ 
way of 3 feet will suffice, the remaining spaoe 
forming a pit wherein provision is made for 
bottom-heat. If the plants are grown in 
pots, a solid foundation should be made 
lor them to rest on. If planting out is pre¬ 
ferred, the roots must be oonnned to pre¬ 
vent them running into the fermenting mate¬ 
rial. This can be accomplished by dividing 
the pit with a brick partition down the centre, 
the space nearest the front to be used for the 
plants, the other for fermenting material. Two 
rows of pipes should run under the bed for pro¬ 
viding bottom-heat, over which should be placed 
brick ends and rubble, on which the soil, con¬ 
sisting of sods of turf and good sound loam, will 
rest. Positions for the plants are raised suffi¬ 
ciently above the level of the bed to allow of 
subsequent surface-dressings without burying 
the lower part of the stems. The plants are 
raised by sowing the seeds singly in small pots 
and placing them in a forcing pit Upon their 
first appearanoe above the soil a light position 
should be assigned to them, and care should be 
taken not to place them where there is any 
danger of red-spider, mealy-bug, or similar 
pests obtaining a footing upon them. In a few 
days the young plants will require a shift into 
pots a little larger, and when the roots touch 
the sides of these pots is the best time for 
planting them out where they are to fruit. 
Before planting, the 

Modk of tkaininq to be followed must be 
decided upon ; the one I prefer is to plant about 

2 feet apart and train each plant with a single 
stem straight up the trellis, fertilising the flowers 
on the first laterals as soon as these can be 
obtained stout enough for the purpose. I have 
notioed that the fruitii which swell on these 
laterals are always more netted and finish off 
better than those obtained when the plants have 
made considerable growth. When planting 
keep the plants well above the level of the bed, 
so that water can be given to the roots with¬ 
out coming in contact with the stems; some 
cultivators place small flower-pots with the 
bottoms knocked out, or cylinders of sine 
round the stems as a prevention against canker, 
but I have found such precautions unneces¬ 
sary if the plants are planted as above 
described and care is exercised in watering; At 
planting time, stioks reaching from the bed to 
the trellis are provided, and to which the stems 
are secured at short intervals by light ties. It 
is no unusual sight to see young Melon plants 
falling about in all directions through inatten¬ 
tion to this simple operation; nothing can be 
more productive of injury, as it cheoks the 
growth and causes bleeding and other evils. A 
brisk growing temperature is maintained until 
the blossoms are beginning to expand, when 
more air is given for a time, and the atmos¬ 
phere is kept somewhat drier, avoiding extremes 
of dryness, which defeat the object in view— 
vis., the fertilisation of the flowers. Everyday 
the blossoms whioh open are fertilised, at the 
same time taking thepoint out of the lateral 
bearing the bloom. When the desired number 
of fruits are seen to be set and swelling, gradu¬ 
ally increase the temperature and moisture, 
and oommenoe giving the plants weak liquid- 
manure. 
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Every encouragement should now be given to 
the swelling fruit. At intervals of about ten 
days the bed is dressed with an inoh of loam, 
with whioh has been mixed some fertiliser, with 
the object of encouraging surface roots, and 
liquid-manure is given at every alternate water¬ 
ing. The house is closed early, allowing the 
temperature to rise from 00 dogs, to 95 degs., and 
all laterals are kept stopped at the first joint. As 
the fruits approach npening, discontinue the 
liquid-manure, but do not go to the extreme of 
withholding water altogether. Many people 
cease watering as soon as the fruits show signs 
of ripening, with the object of improving the 
flavour, but the reverse is the case. At no time 
is a healthy expanse of foliage more desirable 
than at the time the fruits are ripening, and 
withholding water suddenly will soon bring 
about disastrous results. The proper treatment 
is to give more air, leaving the ventilators open 
a little all night, and still treat the Vines as 
growing plants, but only supply them with dear 
water. The fruits may be cut soon after a 
change in colour is observed and when the 
characteristic odour is distinctly perceptible. 
After keeping them in a dry, warm plaoe for a 
few days they will be fit for the table. As to 
varieties, I will only say that Victory of Bath 
and Blenheim Orange represent first-class kinds 
of their respective sections. A. 

GUMMING IN STONE FRUIT-TREES. 
Most of us who possess or have the manage¬ 
ment of gardens Know something about this 
disease, so far, at least, as its effect upon the 
trees is concerned. No fruit-tree subject to it 
can have a long or prosperous life. There may 
be—probably there is —a predisposition to gum¬ 
ming in oertain trees. The Moorpark Apricot 
is a notable sufferer, and, I suppose, speaking 
generally, there are at least four young trees of 
the Moorpark sold for one of all the other varie¬ 
ties put together; but the question that has 
often occurred to my mind is this: Do nursery 
propagators always exercise sufficient care in 
choosing the subjeots from which they obtain 
their buds ? If buds are taken from an un¬ 
healthy tree we can easily understand that the 
young trees will be subject to gu mmin g and 
dying of the branches. In a secondary sense 
gumming may be said to be due to a parasitic 
Fungus; but even in the case of a tree pre¬ 
disposed to gumming the Fungus oan only estab¬ 
lish itself in an open wound, and, to a certain 
extent, give the cultivator power over it, if he 
takes proper care in the pruning and training of 
the trees. Gumming is often caused by some 
injury to the branches, or a too free use of the 
knife. A careless man perhaps gives a branch 
a tap with the hammer when he is training the 
tree, and forthwith the Fungus spores which are 
floating in the atmosphere find a home, and 
shortly afterwards the gum is seen to be exud¬ 
ing from the wound. A tight shred, by forcing 
the branch into contact with a nail, may break 
the bark and produce a genial home for the 
Fungus. As regards 

The cure, the same measures must be taken 
as a doctor would take in dealing with a wound 
in a similar oondftion with the human subject. 
He uses the knife, cuts out what untechnical 
people call the proud flesh, and uses the proper 
means for cleansing and healing up the wound. 
When gum is seen exuding from a branch or 
branohes, if the tree is to be restored, cut out 
the infeoted part, and put on a poultice of cow- 
manure, lime, soot, and olay, filling the wound 
with it, and binding it on with apieoe of doth, 
and keeping the air from it until the wound has 
healed and filled up with new bark. But it is 
neoessary to act promptly, as if the remedial 
treatment be delayed the disease will kill the 
branch, -and then amputation will become 
neoessary. Trees whioh are predisposed to 
gumming should be pruned chiefly in summer, 
and the knife as far as possible kept off them in 
winter and spring. If the rungs of a ladder 
placed against the wall oome in contact with a 
thiok branch a wound is created, and a home 
for the Fangus made perhaps without anyone 
suspecting it. There are predisposing causes in 
cultivation, the most common being planting 
young trees in land whioh has been made too 
rich with manures, or the immoderate use of 
turfy loam. If the land is naturally suitable for 
stone fruits, I think a fairly plain diet at the 
beginning is better than rich food, which is 
calculated to promote great ne ss. E. 


7541.—Air roots on Vines.—“ w. ft a." 
need be In no fear about the air roots on ha 
Vines, for they will dry up and disappear u km* 
as plenty of ventilation Is kept up in the home. 
These air roots are always plentiful where an 
excess of moisture is kept up and only a limited 
amount of air allowed to circulate. Gardeneri 
who have a good command of artificial heat, 
and can, therefore, indulge in ventilation in all 
sorts of weathers, are not troubled with air rood, 
but those who economise fuel, and make son- 
heat do most of their foroing by shutting up 
olosely as soon as the rays begin to deeline, get 
a good lot of these air roots; but there is no 
harm done, as it is simply the result of the Vine 
being such a free-rooting plant that, if it only 
gets favourable conditions, it will root at every 
joint like the Ivy. ** W. M. A.” should v«n&. 
late more freely and employ less surface moiitan 
in the house, for if the roots get plenty ef 
moisture the tops do not require so much as they 
frequently get; in fact, these air roots aroi 
very good warning to reduce the apnount.- 

-These will appear on the Vines am 

when they are in good health and producing 
excellent crops of good fruit. A warm, moist 
atmosphere, and the house kept rather dose, 
nearly always results in the production of then 
adventitious roots. The Vines produoe them 
all the more readily if they happen to be 
comparatively dry at the roots. They will not 
appear if the Vines are well watered, the house 
freely sired, and the atmosphere only moderately 
moist.—J. D. E. 


7546.—Destroying the Gooeeberry-caterpil- 
lar.— In answer to this enquiry I beg to eay that if Brad 
Beane are grown between the line* of Gooseberry bueheel 
do not think the caterpillars will give any trouble. My 
bushes were Infeoted one season and 1 was told to do Writ 
I have done it ever tinoe, and have never sgain bra 
troubled.—L. N. L. 

-Perhaps the surest way to destroy this 

pest is to remove the soil from beneath tbs 
bushes in the early spring months to the depth 
of from 3 inches to 4 inches, and bury it in tbs 
bottom of a trench 18 inches deep. Replace is 
with freeh soil taken from the trench, and whso 
this is done cover the soil with fresh tan from 
the tan-pita. If the caterpillars do appeer, 
dusting'with Hellebore powder will kill them.— 

7532. — Using pigeon - manure. - 

“R. M.” should use this exactly the same as he 
would guano, as it is the nearest home-made 
manure that we have to that valuable imported 
article. The way I use it is to keep it quite 
dry and under oover, for if exposed to rain it 
soon loses its virtue. When required for use 1 
sift it through a tolerably fine sieve, and if for 
fruit-tree borders I sprinkle it over the surface 
after lightly forking them np, and then give a 
good soaking of water. If for potting plants 
I pat about a gallon of the manure to a barrow- 
ful of loam, and for top-dressing I find it moot 
valuable, for such plants as Tomatoes oan be 
greatly helped by it just as they are swelling off 
their crop by spreading it lightly on the surface, 
whioh will become a network of feeding rook in 
a few days after it is applied.—J. G. H. 


7530. — Blue Passion - flower from 
Seed. —The Bine Passion-flower (Pamiflore 
ccerulea) is very readily increased by seed that 
can be procured of any seedsman, and if town 
at once will be up and fit to pot off in about a 
month. It is ol very easy culture, and will 
grow freely in any good soil. The best plan h 
to grow it in pots the first year, and keep the 
young shoots tied np to stakes. Shelter than 
daring the first winter from severe frost, and 
plant oat against a wall in spring. They wffl 
make rapid growth, and the wood will get well 
matured before the next winter oomes on. In 
the south of England they seed very freely, end 
the large seed-pods have a very pretty effect in 
the autumn.-—J. G. H. 

7459. — Painting flower-pots.—Thanb 
to <( Jasmine," I understand what is suggested, 
and note the provision made for drainage. I seem 
to prefer an old Oak beer-barrel or cask, out 
ting off one-third in height; but I think 1 
■hill try the 24-inch pot and saucer, the former 
painted outside, and the latter inside and oat 
If the plant is not pot-bound I may put pot and 
all into the 24-inch pot and fill up with mom. 
—B. P. A., Ootmodd Hills. 

Original from 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

HOLLYHOCKS. 

There la no Bummer flower that conjures up 
more pleasant associations than the Hollyhock. 
It is essentially the flower of the cottage garden, 
and has a peculiar charm that is shared by the 
Sunflower, and many another old-fashioned 
hardy plant. Everyone who cares for the noble 
Hollyhock will welcome its revival from years 
of absence from the garden, not through a want 
of appreciation of its stateliness and picturesque¬ 
ness, but through a destructive Fungus that at one 
time threatened its very existence. We have seen, 
however, during the past three years a distinct 
recovery, and our gardens have been brighter, 
more homely, and less formal by the appearance 
of a flower we could ill afford to 
lose. There are very few difficulties 
to overcome in Hollyhock culture 
—I might say there are none—as it 
is as hardy and free as the com¬ 
monest border flower if given cer¬ 
tain conditions. Many plant out 
now, and healthy tufts purchased 
at this season, and transferred 
quickly to their respective sites, 
will flower well in the late summer 
if given a rich soil, a mulch when 
the weather is very hot, and copious 
waterings. As regards where to 
plant, of course that must rest with 
the cultivator, but it is well not to 
have Hollyhocks too near the house 
or in too great a quantity, as their 
beauty is of a coarse kind, best 
viewed at a distance. They form 
a noble background to wide bor¬ 
ders, and give a charm to old- 
fashioned gardens where hardy 
perennials are the speciality. Seed 
may be sown in November or Feb¬ 
ruary, and the usual plan is to sow 
in shallow pans. Sow thinly, and 
plaoe the pans in a greenhouse, 
giving sufficient heat to keep out 
frost; and when the young plants 
have been potted off, gradually 
harden them off, as it is essential 
to encourage a stocky growth. But 
those who have not the convenience 
of a frame or greenhouse may sow 
the seed in the open ground in 
shallow drills. Another way is to 
propagate from cuttings or offsets. 

These may be secured from the 
stools by removing each separate 
growth with a heel, if possible, and 
these short, stubby pieces form the 
best cuttings, as they have strength 
and firmness. Remove sufficient of 
the leaves to secure the proper 
length for inserting in the soil, 
which should be poor than other¬ 
wise, as manure and a stiff compost 
are apt to engender decay. In many 
oases the cuttings will have to be 
inserted in pots ; but some prefer a 
frame, which must be well drained 
and proof against wet and drip. 

Make the cuttings firm and water 
gently, but not too much, yet they 
should not suffer from over-dry¬ 
ness. In the spring, if everything 
has been properly carried out, 
the cuttings will grow away 
vigorously and may then be 
planted out. In the case of 
potted plants it is wise to stand 
them on a layer of coal-ashes to prevent 
worms beooming troublesome and to keep away 
damj). Although I have said the Hollyhock 
is quite hardy, yet in the midland and northern 
counties it is wise to winter the plants under 

f lass ; by this is not meant to give artificial heat. 

he Hollyhock is not a flower that requires 
coddling. Artificial heat weakens its constitu¬ 
tion and renders it subject to the attacks of 
disease. There are a few good named kinds 
that may be recommended, and these comprise 
Princess of Wales (pink), Mrs. Barron (rose- 
pink), Mrs. Sharman (maize - colour), Her 
Majesty (delicate rose), Ettie Beale (flesh), 
W. G. Head (cardinal), Princess Beatrice 
(lemon), Venus (white), and Shirley Hibberd 
(bright-crimson). But those who do nob care to 
go to the expense of name*' 


fine series of coloured flowers from seed. The 
single Hollyhocks are, to my mind, as beautiful 
as the double, and both should be grown. 
The type represented in the accompanying en¬ 
graving is an excellent one for the garden. 

_ C. 

SUMMER BEDDING. 

This term has acquired a wider meaning since 
the decline in favour of the scarlet Pelargonium, 
Calceolaria, Ac., as summer bedding plants. At 
one time the principal kinds of plants used for 
this purpose could be counted upon the fingers, 
the only change being a little differenoe of 
colour ; variety of form or style there was none. 
Not many will deny the Pelargonium and its 
associates a place in the garden, as they, though 
so unsatisfactory in wet weather, are useful for 
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grown Hollyhocks. Engraved for 
Garoknixq Iluvsthatko from a photograph sent by Mr. F. Mason Good. 


many positions. To give up, however, the whole 
garden to them, to the exclusion of everything 
that is useful, sweet-smelling, and beautiful, is 
as absurd as it is inconsistent. There are many 
plants whicn can be used for summer bedding 
that are not sufficiently known, and it only 
requires a little determination to effect a change 
from the glowing colours and fanciful patterns 
which have so long predominated. 

Harrison’s Musk, for instance, is familiar to 
everyone as a pot plant, but not to many as a 
bedder. If only for its delicious perfume it 
should find a place in every garden, not in some 
out-of-the-way bed or corner, but in a pro¬ 
minent position, as it possesses other desirable 
qualities besides its sweet scent, being a con¬ 
tinuous bloomer from the time of being planted 
out till the end of autumn, while it succeeds in 


either full sun or shade. All the attention it 
requires is a little thinning of the shoots to 
prevent overcrowding, for if this is allowed to 
ocour, the bed soon assumes an untidy appear* 
ance. The roots are hardy, but the best way to 
raise a stock of plants for bedding is to propa¬ 
gate it from cuttings, which, I find, make much 
better plants than those obtained by division of 
the roots, being more sturdy and branching in 
growth, and not so liable to become bare in the 
centres. If those who have not tried this Musk 
for bedding will give it a trial, I am sure they 
will be pleased with it. 

Double- flow ered Ivy-leaved Pelargo¬ 
niums are admirable plants for beds, the green 
glossy foliage completely carpeting the soil, 
while the numerous trusses of pink and rose- 
coloured blooms afford a pleasing contrast. The 
flowers of these Pelargoniums are 
very useful for cutting, and are not 
so much injured by wet as those of 
the single zonals. A large bed of 
pink and rose-coloured Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums with a few plants of 
dark Heliotrope—in the way of 
Duchess of Edinburgh — inter¬ 
mixed, makes a charming arrange¬ 
ment. Salvia patens is sometimes 
used for good-sized beds, and if kept 
pegged down, flowers freely and 
continuously. A suitable plant to 
associate with it is the Night- 
scented Tobacco (Nicotians affinis); 
this plant varies greatly from seed, 
but where a pure white form of good 
habit is obtained it may be readily 
increased by root-cuttings. 

The graceful Fuchsia has as 
yet been used on a very limited 
scale in the flower garden, and yet 
it is well adapted tor bedding, as 
large or small plants can always be 
relied upon to form a beautiful bed, 
and if the right kinds are chosen 
they will furnish sufficient colour. 
Those with small or medium-sized 
flowers are the best, and single- 
flowered kinds bloom the most 
freely. The old Rose of Castile and 
Mrs. Marshall, two light varieties, 
are very useful for the purpose. 
Charming is a good dark one, and 
there are many other suitable kinds. 

Begonias, both tuberous and 
fibrous-rooted, are well adapted for 
summer-beds. The tuberous-rooted 
forma especially have attained a 
very prominent position in the 
flower garden, but many tail with 
them, because by starting the tubers 
too soon they remain in the pots 
too long before they are transferred 
to the beds. I do not say they can¬ 
not be successfully managed by 
starting and growing them in pots, 
as I have seen splendid beds of them 
treated in this way, but there is 
less chance of failure if the tubers 
are started and grown in boxes or 
planted out in a cold pit. Trans¬ 
planted from such positions a check 
is less likely to follow, as the plants 
are sturdy, and the roots, not hav¬ 
ing been cramped, lay hold of the 
new soil quickly and the bed is 
soon furnished. There is a dan¬ 
ger in the blossoms of theso 
Begonias becoming too large ; 
two or three thick stems bear¬ 
ing a few large flowers are not to 
be compared to nice bushy specimens with 
scores of blooms all open at the same time. 

I hope raisers of new varieties of these useful 
flowers will not lose sight of this desirable 
quality. 

Lobelia fulgenb is always a striking object 
in the garden, and those who are fortunate 
enough to possess a good stock of it, and the 
secret of keeping and propagating it, have the 
material for a glorious bed. I had a nice batch 
at one time, but lost it all, nor am I ever very 
successful in keeping the plants through the 
winter. If left in the ground the plants rot, 
and when taken up and stored in boxes as soon 
as the stems begin to decay it is imparted to the 
offsets, which soon follow suit, even if severed 
from the old stems. When the old flower- 
stems can be preserved fresh until the spring, 
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the itools out then be divided without feu of 
losing any. The kind of soil has much to do 
with sneoess or failure with this plant; it seems 
most at home in a light loam or peaty soil, 
while one of a heavy nature does not salt it at 
„ There a . re many hardy perennials that are 
excellent subjects for snmmer bedding. If the 
superintendents of our public parks and gardens 
can be induced to follow up tne departure they 
have lately made in this direction and show the 
public some of the most suitable kinds in 
quantity, it will go a long way towards bring* 
ing the merits of this mass of plants 
notioe. g, 

POMPON DAHLIAS. 

Thosk who dislike the large formal show ilowen 
should grow the pompon varieties, as they an 
well suited for decorations, and are also highly 
attractive through the late summer and autumn 
months when planted in flower-beds and borders { 
especially when grown together in fairly large 
numbers. An isolated bed on Grass, foi 
instanoe, that is large enough to contain three 
or four dozen plants, will make an attractive 
feature, or a couple of lines of plants in a bordei 
are quite as attractive. When grown as single 
plants in mixed borders they are not so effective. 
-Like all other sections of Dahlias, if they have 
a fault, it is that the different varieties vary 
considerably in height, so that one requires to 
be fairly well acquainted with the oharaoters of 
the sorts grown to make the most pleasing 
arrangements where formality is necessary. 
The flowers vary in size, so much so, in fact, 
that I think the pompons should be divided int j 
two classes, large and small-flowered, as there ia 
no doubt but that the last mentioned is the most 
admired. Pompon Dahlias require a rich, deep 
soil and a sunny position, and as many of the 
sorts do not make strong growth, it is necessary 
to have sturdy plants ready to go out by the 
first week in June. This can only be done by 
striking the cuttings or by dividing the old 
stools early in Maroh'and to grow on the plants 
in a warm house, so that they get strong by the 
time they are wanted for planting out. If the 
plants h ive to be purchased they ought to be 
obtained by the middle of April and immedi- 
ately plaoed into larger pots, so that they may 
have time to increase their number of roots and 
allow of an interval of a week to harden them 
off before planting. With regard to the best 
varieties to grow, I had an opportunity last 
autumn of looking over a large collection, fiom 
whieh I made a selection of 18 varieties, which 
I feel sure anyone may grow without fear of dis¬ 
appointment. The quilled-flowered varieties are 
favourites, and the best of these are Lady 
Blanche, white ; Alwine, pink ; Raphael, orim- 
son; Deegen, yellow; Hercules, lilac ; Sensation, 
yellow; and Dr. Rauch, orange-red. J. 

Sow anim a ls in the open ground.— 
If slugs abound this will be labour lost, but if 
such pests are not troublesome the labour will 
be well repaid. Mignonette, Virginian Stock, 
Ularkia, Nemophila, Candytuft, Saponaria, and 
some few others, do better thus treated than if 
sown in frames and transplanted. They can be 
sown in any sized patches desired, according to 
space that has to be furnished, though, as a 
rule, circular patches about 15 inches across will 
be found ample. Early thinning out is of great 
imjwrtanoe, and it may not be generally known 
that nearly all annual flowers are amenable to 
pinching or stopping to induce a branching 
habit, the only drawback to the practice (and 
it may sometimes be an advantage) being that 
the flowering period is retarded, and it oertainly 
is greatly prolonged by picking off bad flowers 
and seed-vessels as regularly as possible.--W. 
7583.-Moss on a lawn.— It is too late 

this season to do much to eradicate Moss on a 
“J®* . raa T the best time to tear it up 

with an iron rake, and then apply a rich top- 
dressing, sowing Grass seeds in March or April. 
The only thing that would be of any advantage 
now is a top-dressing of artificial manure to 
enoourage the Grass. Moss generally comes 
through poverty of the soil.—R. H. 

— Lo “« J*ok ” ahonld umu himaelf firat 
by ontting the lawn Orua down u clou aa It la 
poaatble to get it, either with a eoythe or lawn 
“A wer ' “ L d i h, f » » h * r P Iron-toothed rake 
aid scratch the lawn over quite hard until there 
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is hardly a vestige of Grass or Moss visible. If 
this work is done in hot, dry weather, so mueh 
the better, as it will enable the sun to dry up 
the Moss. The lawn will look rusty for a time, 
but it will oome right after the first storiq of 
rain. There would not be so many mossy lawns 
if people would mow them down closer in dry 
weather in summer.—J. C. C. 

7607.— Water plants.— Water Lilies will 
do in the ditoh if there is a foot or so in depth 
of water. The Arrow Held (Sagittaria sagittm- 
folia), of which there is a double-flowered form, 
Is pretty at this season and onwards. Tne 
flowering Rush is another pretty plant that 
when established will take oare of itself. The 
water Violet (Hottonia pslustris) is one of the 
sweetest plants for a ditea like the one described. 
I have seen the Fju dykes full of it in May and 
Jane. — E. H. 

7614.— German Stocks.— Double Stocks 
do not produoe seeds, nor in any way act as 
pollan parents to the single varieties. The 
single flowers that produce the largest number 
of broad, well-formed petals are the best to save 
seeds from, and these are found most plentifully 
in strains that produoe the largest percentage of 
double flowers. It cannot make any difference, 
either, whether the plants are grown in pots or 
in the open ground.—J. D. E. 

7603 —Daffodils and Grown Imperials 

failing.— The cause of their fading to bloom 
is, undoubtedly, want of vigour in summer, and 
this is caused by the dry weather setting in 
before the bulbs are ripened. They require, in 
order to suooeed perfectly, deep rioh loam, well 
trenched up and freely manured. My Crown 
Imperials this year have flowered badly, but I 
fancy this was owing to the oold, wet weather 
when the bulbs were ripening last year. They 
are not likely to suffer to the same extent that 
the Daffodils do from drought.—J. D. E. 

7533. — Treatment of Marguerite 
Daisy oattinga.— These should be planted 
out about the end of May, and they may be 
taken up and be repotted for flowering in the 
winter. Cuttings struck in July might make 
better plants for early spring flowering. It is 
better to keep up a stock of these plants by suc¬ 
cessive batches of cuttings than to trust to old 
plants, which take up more room and do not give 
suoh good results. Tne young plants produoe the 
largest flowers.—J. D. £. 

7558 —Sparrows eating Carnations. 

—In reply to “Constant bubsoriber,” as a 
lover of Carnations, and one who was for 
years troubled by the persistent annual 
attacks of countless sparrows, which merci¬ 
lessly devoured all the young “grass" 
as it grew, leaving the plants indeed objects 
of pity, and who for years failed utterly 
to save my favourites from their depredations. 
At last I thought of the following plan, which 
has proved thoroughly snooessfui: Soak some 
Wheat in water, and then mix well with it a 
bottle of rat poison. Place some of this mixture 
near your Carnations, either in the beds, among 
the plants, or on the walks near them, and also 
put some of the rat poison in pans of water about 
for them to drink. In this way I have banished 
thousands of sparrows from my garden, whioh 
not only devoured my Carnations, but Primroses, 
Polyanthuses, Begonias, Ac., and in summer 
would “batter" in my beds, sending all the 
clay out on to the walks.— Kino Arthur. 

-In answer to “Constant Reader,” I 

think he must be mistaken in thinking it is the 
sparrows that eat the Carnations. If it is, run 
a few lines of blaok cotton across the bed about 
2 inches above the plants; they will not oome a 
second time. My own opinion, however, is that 
if “ Constant Reader " would take a lamp after 
dark at night and examine the plants, that he 

would find his real enemies were the slugs._ 

La Francs. 

7512 -Birds and Polyanthuses.-! hare always 
prevented the sparrows from nipping off ths flowers and 
bads of these by stretching a line of white orotohet ootton 
over them, and a neighbour told me he found blaok thread 
equally effectual.—J. D. S. 

7551 and 7559.— Sparrows eating Primroses 
and Carnations. —The seme oare answers for all. 
Ths birds are frightened if white thread ie strained over 
the plants. Oar place swarms with sparrows, bat they 
will not go under the threads to carry on their depreda¬ 
tions.—J. D. E. 

760L— Primula oortnsoldes.— Divlds tbs dumps 
when jast going out of bloesom and plant in a shady 
pttltioa. All Primulaa do baat away from hot sunshine. 


Old leaf-mould or old hotbed manure, mlxad with the ton 
In email quantities, will be beneflda!; but nothing 
or rank should be uaed.-E H. 

-The beet time, or et least e good ttaetodfrids 

these, ia when the leaves dls off In ths aatnnm. I have 
treated my plants In that way for the last twenty ysan, 
and flod they Inoreaee very rapidly. They do notliketoo 
mu ah exposure to the eun; a partially shaded position 
suits them beet. I had some pleated in the full ran, iad 
they dwindled swsv owing to the attacks on ths Iqitm hr 
red-spider.—J. D. E. 

7485.— Heraoleum glganteum is easy of ooldrv 
tion. Sow the seeds in early autumn where the plan* an 
required to remain. They will grow faet enough ia the 
epring; bat as the plants require two yean to omu 
to perfootion and die afterwards, seeds should be torn 
for two or throe suooeeei »e years. They will then take otn 
of themselves.—O. F. 0. 


ROBBS. 

7599 —Mildew on Roses in pots.-Aa 
you have tried sulphur without effect in destroy¬ 
ing the mildew, you had better retort to then* 
of sulphide of potassium, which is regularly 
advertised in Gardsning I have never knom 
this to fail in getting rid of mildew on Rom 
when carefully used; but I am bound to say 
that when it has to be applied to any Rose with 
shiny leaves, like William Allen Richardson, 
the eolation requires to be done with great 
oare, or it will not adhere to the foliage long 
enough to have an effeot. In snob oases I have 
found it neoeseary to repeat the applications two 
or three times, at intervals of a few minutes; 
but on many Roses one application is enough, if 
every leaf is thoroughly wetted with the liquid. 
A qaarter of an onnoe of the sulphide to one 
gallon of warm water, smd applied in that con¬ 
dition, is ths proper quantity to use. For plants 
in pots it is better to use the liquid through a 
fine-rosed water-oan, sprinkling it over them. In 
tiie oase of plants trained to walls it maybe 
applied through a syringe; bat unless theliqnid 
thoroughly reaches every affected part, ths 
remedy will not be complete.—J. C. C. 

7601. — Mareohal Niel Rose not 

flowering.—The growth that your plant 
made last year ought to have flowered this 
I spring, if it wss strong enough. As it has not 
! done no I ahonld ney that toe wood was not 
properly ripened. You will have to train it 
more np to the light, smd give It more air while 
making itn growth. Do nob attempt to force it 
into flower early; allow it to oome on in the 
ordinary temperature of a greenhouse. Bend¬ 
ing down the growth would not, in your cue, 
have the desired effect.—J. C. C. 

7618.—Treatment of a M&rechal Niel 
Rose. —If you want the plant to inoreaee in 
size and vigour you must give it more root room. 
Yon should do thin as soon as ths flowers fade. 
It should be given another pot 3 inches larger, 
bat the ball of soil mast not be disturbed, ion 
may with advantage give the plant weak manure- 
water regularly from the present time. With 
regard to pruning it is not likely to want an? 
for a year or two; at all events, only the weak 
growth that branches oat from the main stem will 
wsmt ontting baok next winter. In all probability 
the plant will require a larger pot next year at 
this time.—J. C. C. 

7616.—Rose for a greenhouse wall. - if toe 
situation of the wall is sheltered Hom6re will do rer/ 
well; but Gloire de Dijon would perhaps be the no* 
reliable.—J. 0. G. 

7623.—An unhealthy M&rechal Niel Rosa-* 
Tour Rcee Is affeoted with oaaker. The beet thins yoa 
oan do with It is to root it out, make a new border, asd 
plant a young 1 one.—J. G. 0. 

7688.—How to destroy worms at the roots 
Of a Rose.—The worm, are harmless, but if you wtob » 
shift them from the Rose-tree, water the grouod with lint- 
water, and they will oome to the aarfaoe end may than b) 
gathered up.—E. H. 

7621.—Treatment of Gloire de Dijon 
Rose. —This is a very perplexing oaae, seeing 
that the other Roses are doing well. It is one 
of those oases where an inspection is necessary 
to trace the cause of failure. That being 
inccnvenient, I advise the querist to take up the 
plants asid examine the roots, for it is endsnt 
that is where the misohief lays. In all proba¬ 
bility, the roots will be found to be dead or 
dying, the result most likely of the Rose being 
budded on an unsuitable stook. If you should 
replace the plants, I advise you to get them on 
their own roots.—-J. C. 0. 

7583.—Poultry manure for Rosea.—In modem* 
quantities poultry manure may be used for Roms. 

She manure with half its bulk of line soil; then spned 
it on she eorfaoe of the border and lightly fork It ul- 
J. 0. 0. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

WINTER-FLOWERING BEGONIAS. 

It ii a question if these are nearly so well 
appreciated as they should be. In the form of 
vigorous, compact, well-flowered little speci¬ 
mens, they are of much service for window or 
conservatory decoration, or for brightening np 
plant-stoves during the winter months. Easily 
grown, as these plants arc, many, I think, fail 
to give them the treatment that they need 
during the summer. Light, air, and rich food 
are required to bring them up to the desired 
standard of excellence, and these essentials 
generally fail them in a more or lesB degree when 
grown amongst the general occupants of a warm 
house. Early propagation is indispensable. The 
cuttings should be taken off—by March at the 
latest—inserted singly in small pots, shifted 
on as required, keeping them well up to the 
light, pinching back the most prominent shoots 
cow and then, maintaining the temperature at 
about 55 degs. to 60 degs. by day, but admitting 


temperature of 55 degs. is necessary to keep 
them in blooming condition. These winter- 
flowering Begonias may be well and easily grown 
by 

Planting out in frames for the summer 
months. Make up a bed of good soil in a light 
frame, and plant out the first week in June, 
potting tnem up again about the middle of 
September, or earlier if they are large enough. 
In planting out a richer compost can be given 
them, as there is not much danger of its 
becoming sour through over-watering, so that 
if anything like good treatment is afforded them 
they will be sure to make very luxuriant 
wth. There is a class of Begonias, of which 
manicata and hydrocotytifolia may be 
cited as examples, not much grown, but which 
are well worthy of every attention from those 
who experience the need of cut flowers in winter 
and early spring. The flowers of these kinds 
are not brilliant, but they possess considerable 
grace and delicacy of form and colour, yet are 
oharming in a cut state, and form a pleasing 
contrast to bright-hued flowers. As foliage 



Begonia Lvehntana. 


enough air to prevent drawing. By the 
beginning of Juno the sturdy, vigorous 
Little .specimens that such treatment will 
have produced, should be placed either in frames 
or in a light, well ventilated house. About the 
latter end of the month shift into 4^-inch pots— 
some of the largest will go into 6 inch pots. The 
soil should be rich and free—a good mixture 
consisting of loam, leaf mould, and well rotted 
manure in equal parts, adding thereto a 
good dash of sharp sand. Give plenty of air, 
shade from hot sun, and if the plants are in 
frames run the lights off at nights when balmy 
weather prevails. A little of such exposure will 
impart to them a large amount of vigour, and 
the flowers will come much finer than when they 
are never exposed to the full influence of the 
open air. When the pots get full of roots a little 
weak liquid manure should be occasionally given, 
the great point being to keep the plants well in 
growth until the middle or latter end of Septem¬ 
ber, after which time they should be placed in 
gentle warmth—a light house where a fire is 
made on cold nights being the right place for 
them. From November ^onwards a con itant 
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plants they have considerable value, thriving 
better than most things in the dry air of a 
constantly-heated room ; indeed, they should be 
more used than they now are for the decoration 
of apartments, as if carefully watered they last 
for some months in good order. All the Bpecies 
grow freely, only needing generous culture and 
plenty of light and air when growing. The 
kinds best worthy of attention, in addition to 
the two just mentioned, are the fine B. 
Lychniana (here figured), Ingrami, Weltoniensis, 
insignia, semperflorens, semperflorens Saundersi, 
nitiaa, and the two fine new kinds, Adonis 
and John Heal, recently sent out by Messrs. 
James Veitch A Sons, of Chelsea. G. 


7508.— Plants for a greenhouse.— The 
best creeper to cover the roof is Taosonia Van 
Volxemi, or the new Passion-flower, Constance 
Elliott, but the growth must not be allowed to 
get too much crowded or the plants beneath will 
have more shade than is good for them, unless 
you confine your selection to Ferns or Camellias. 
The best plan to follow in such cases is to 
allow only half of the roof apace to be 


devoted to climbers. The other half to be 
quite free from anything that will prevent 
the full body of light from reaching the plants 
beneath. As regards other subjects for this 
house, you may select double and single 
Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Fuchsias. 
Abutilons, Marguerites, Tuberous Begonias, 
Heliotropes ; ana for winter and spring flower¬ 
ing you should prepare plants of Cyclamens, 
Primulas, Cinerarias, herbaceous Calceolarias, 
and a few Ferns. For the other house, heated 
up to about 55 degs. to 60 degs. in the winter, 
there are a good number of plants available, 
if you know how to manage them. If you do 
not I advise you to begin with a limited number 
at first. Bougainvillea glabra, Gardenia inter¬ 
media, Clerodendron Balfourianum, Gloxinias, 
Eucharis amazonica, Euphorbia jacquinkeflora. 
and Anthuriuma are all plants that would 
thrive in such a temperature. To give the cul¬ 
tural details for all these subjects would require 
several pages of Gardening. You had better 
get a good book to help you, such as “ Baines’ 
Stove and Greenhouse Plants.”—J. C. C. 

7594. —Culture of Myrtles and Tree 
Violets. — The Myrtle is of the easiest 
culture in pots. Pot it in turfy loam and leaf- 
mould in equal parts, pressing the soil in firmly. 
Give plenty of water, and syringe frequently in 
summer. The plants will do better in the open 
air in summer, moving them into the house when 
the blossom buds form in August. There is a 
double blue Violet which naturally assumes the 
tree form. The central stem should be tied to a 
small stick and all aide-shoots cut off. I used 
to grow this years ago, but have latterly lost 
sight of it. I dare say it could be obtained from 
those who make a speciality of Violets.—E. H. 

7598.—Brown scale on a Camellia.— 
The leaves must be sponged with an insecticide, 
of which there are numbers advertised, all more 
or less effectual. Fir-tree oil, used according to 
the directions accompanying each bottle will 
make short work of the scale. Soft soap and 
water, 2 oz. of soap to the gallon, with a wine- 
glassful of paraffin, thoroughly mixed and 
syringed over the plant if it is too large to 
sponge, will kill brown scale. The only diffi¬ 
culty in syringing is that all the insects may not 
get thoroughly wetted with the wash. Gianurst 
compound, 2 oz. to the gallon, makes a good 
wash for all insect pests.— E. H. 

-The best way Is to take tome soft soapy water, 

moderately warm, and use a soft sponge to wash off the 
scale. It is a rather slow prooese, but no other is so 
effectual.—J. D. E. 

7595. — Treatment of Azaleas.— Keep 
the plants at the end of the greenhouse till the 
growth is completed, and syringe well; after¬ 
wards ventilate freely, and when the flower- 
buds are formed at the ends of the shoots, move 
air to a sheltered place in the open to complete 
the ripening. House before the autumn rains 
set in ; keep cool during winter.—E. H. 

- To ensure a good bloom next year the 

S lants must be enoouraged to make good growth 
uring the season. They do beat in a hothouse 
with a warm, moist atmosphere ; but if this is 
not available they will do in the greenhouse. 
They require a free supply of water, and syringing 
overhead daily, to destroy red-spider and thrips, 
or to prevent their appearing. The plants must 
also be repotted, if they require it, in good 
fibrous peat. When the growth is made the 
plants will do well out-of-doors until the end of 
September.—J. D. E. 

7562. —Tobacco smoke and Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns.— “ Clerus " is by no means the 
first that has suffered by reason of applying 
Tobacco smoke to his Maiden-hair Ferns just 
when the young fronds are pushing up, for they 
are as tender subjects to deal with then as any 
that I know of. The old leaves when hardened by 
exposure will not be injured by the smoke, if 
not too dense ; but the young fronds are sure to 
suffer if it is applied strong enough to kill the 
fly. The best way is to smoke the plants just 
before the young fronds push up, for after they 
begin to grow any strong remedy, whether it is 
liquid or smoke, will have the same effect. If 
smoke is employed it should only be applied in 
slight fumigations, more as a preventive than a 
cure.—J. G. H. 

- The only thing to be done with your 

Maiden-hair Ferns now is to cut off the dead 
fronds and to keep the plants quite in the shade, 
as it is only the fronds that are seriously injured. 
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You must look well to the roots, end mind that 
they are not kept too wet or too dry. Keep the 
soil just moist, and no donbt in time the plants 
will recover. In future never fumigate Ferns 
of any sort when they have young fronds, as it 
invariably injures them; but, what is better 
still, plaoe the pots down on their sides on the 
floor of the house, and wash off the fly with the 
syringe and clean water.—J. C. C. 

-Tbe young fronds of these pleats are exceedingly 

tender and liable to Injury from Tobaooo smoke or other 
un P***«ant fumes. The safest and most efleotoal way to 
« the l 11 ®* 04 * l< to vaporise with Tobacco- water.— 

B. C. R. 

7552 — Treatment of Bouvardiaa— 
The plants should be cut baok at once, removing 
all the weak shoots, and shortening the strong 
growths more or less, according to whether it is 
desired to grow them on into good-sized bashes, or 
keep them in the same sized pots as those they 
now occupy. In the latter oase they may be out 
back to within 3 inohes of the soil Keep them 
rather dry at the root for the present, but syringe 
overhead frequently, and maintain a somewhat 
close and moi«t atmosphere, with shade from 
strong sun. When well in growth again repot, 
and pursue the same course of treatment until 
well established, when more water should be 
given, and the shoots stopped at the second or 
third joint constantly until the end of August. 
Give plenty of air, and shift on into larger pots, 
if required, until about the end of July, after 
which it is better not to give them any more root- 
room, but feed them instead. Do not be per* 
suaded to plant them out.—B. C. R. 

7622 .—Culture of Tree Carnations.— 
All Carnations are not Tree, only those that 
throw out side-growths from the flowering stems 
are oalled Tree or perpetual-flowering varieties. 
Plants that have run np 43 inohes in height are 
not worth keeping. They must have been kept 
in a close place, too far removed from the glass 
Plants from seeds cannot be depended upon; 
they should be propagated from named varieties. 
Where there is an immense number of shoots 
remove half of them at least.—J. D. E. 

7605 . — Auriculas not thriving. — 
Auriculas left in the open air until the end of 
the season, and after that time divided and 
potted, would not give satisfaction. They would 
not have time to establish themselves. Pressing 
the earth closely round the roots is as it should 
he done, and placing them near the glass is al sn 
right; but they are plants that like to have a 
long rest in winter, and being ohildren of the 
mountain, they rejoice in plenty of the free air 
of Heaven about them. Show Auriculas to 
succeed really well ought to be potted in May. 
Those potted so late as July and August do not 
beoome well established; the leaves would 
shrivel if the plants lacked water at the roots 
and the plants were exposed to a burning sun. 
—J. D. E. 

7008.—Alpine Auriculas.—Tbs usual fault of alpine 
Aunoulae is that tbe centres are too small. I have Just 
measured a model flower In my own aolleotion and dad 
the width of it to b« about. ’£ inches. The yellow oentrs 
ia oxactly half this. The flowers ought also to ba flat- 
want of flatness would go a good way to prevent a plant 
winnlog a prize. There ought to be no farina on the oentre 
of alpine*-—J. D. K. 

7002.—Propagating Lapagerias.-I be* to esy: 
1st, That it is nou neoeeeary to out the Joints, as no roots 
are formed until the young growth starts, when they push 
out freely from the base of it. 2nd, The previous year's 
strong, ripened growth is used. 3rd, No bottom heat Is 
neoeisary. I do not use II. 4lh, Put down the shoots at 
onoe; but 1 would rather have done it early in Maroh.— 


TUBBS AND 8 HBUB 8 . 

A FINE FLOWERING WALL SHRUB. 

Dksfontainea spinosa. 

In some favoured gardens along the southern 
ooast and in other mild parts of this country 
tills very beautiful evergreen shrnb from Chili 
oan be grown and flowered successfully in the 
open ; but, generally speaking, it is much more 
satisfactory when planted against a wall, and it 
Is in every way worthy of such a position. It is 
a bash of moderate growth, the foliage being 
much like that of the Holly. The flowers are 
in the form of a long tube, bright scarlet, tipped 
with yellow, therefore extremely showy, 
nsually flowers about the end of summer. 
It will grow in any ordinarily good garden soil 
that is not too heavy and cold. It thrives best, 
however, in a mixture of peat and sandy loam 
U equal proportions, or with a preponderance 
of peat rather than otherwise. In such a soil, 
well supplied with moistnre during the growing 
season, and protected from cold winds blowing 
from north, north-east, and east, it will flower 
profusely; and although not a rapid grower it 
forma a very delightful object in the garden. In 


7686.-Weeds as manure.-w*«ds, when rotted 
Into compose, may bo used m manure if they have not bean 
allowed to ripen seeds befoie pulling them up.—JS. H. 

7492.-Management of Lllium auratum. — 
Referring to this matter as answered by " J. D. Ein 
Gar. dun is a, May 4th, page 122,1 may state that I had an 
auratum in i.toom in December last. One pot in Christ* 
mas week being especially fine.—W. B. 

. Il 89 -“ Urin ® manure.— Urine alone forms one 
of the finest of stimulants and fertilisers for all kinds of 
SftJJHJ if o/ ,° ve 7 »*">«* nature, it must be 

diluted with three or four times its bulk of pure water 
before being used. It should also not be used when Quite 
fresh, but allowed to stand in a tank or tub in the open 
air for two or three days, and the addition of a little lime 
is also advisable.—B. 0. R. 

Keighley Horticultural Society. — In the 
ccheduiu of tne Keighley Horticultural 8ooiety we see with 
regret that a Mr. John Braoewell offers a quart of whisky 
as a prize for vegetables. This seems to us to be about 
as ohjeouonable a method of rewarding an exhibitor of 
goo i garden productions as could possibly be found. The 
mooey value of the whisky, or some really useful srtiols 
,or «»• bouse or garden, would surely have been greatly 
prcfcnolQ, 



Fiow.ring •! oot of Desfontainea spinoea. 

•orae parts of Davon or Cornwall it formi hand 
some and compact evergreen boshes in the open, 
which, when in flower, nave a very fine apjpiear 
anoe. B. 
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Oupresaus L&wsoni&na erecta. 
—The plants are dying for want of water- 
hundreds die annually from the same cause. The 
Lawson Cypress and its varieties are among the 
easiest things to transplant, but the soil should 
be kept in a moist condition about the roots till 
they are established in the new position. It may 
be possible to save them if watering is attended 
to and the syringe used over the foliage.—E. H. 

- Your plants are suffering from being 

moved. Probably the roots were injured, or 
they were kept too long out of the ground when 
transplanted. At any rate, there is nothing 
seriously the matter at present, but I cannot say 
but that the dropping of the foliage may con¬ 
tinue. Time only will show whether or not they 
will recover. As a rule, this Cypress is a good 
plant to move if it has plenty of roots, and they 
are not injured when taken oat of the ground. 
A little lighter soil mixed with the staple is the 
only thing that would have improved your 
treatment. Nothing more can be done now. 
—J. C. C. 

7584.—Gape in a Rhododendron hedge.—If the 
long branches on eaoh side of the gap oan be drawn down 
and layered they will soon fill np; but If the gap Is a wide 
one this will take time, and it might be better to flU up 
with other plants.—E. H. 

7011.—Improving Laurels.— The beet thing to do 
will be to out them down now to within afoot of the ground, 
although it would have been better If the work had been 
done in Maroh. A few young plants might also be planted 
to flU up weak places.—E. II. 


Houena window oabdhning, 

NEW ZEALAND FERNS. 

Filmy Fibns fob Wardian casr—Triobo- 

MANES. 

This is an extensive genus in the family of 
Ferns, bnt the members of it are not numerous 
in these islands, to which I am now referring. 
All of them, however, are in cultivation, sad 
all of them are beautiful subjects to amo. 
ciate with the Hymenophyllums, which were 
treated upon in a previous chapter. There 
are other species, natives of the mountain 
regions in other parts of the world, which also 
thrive equally well under similar conditions, and 
these I nope to introduce to the notioeofmy 
readers on a future occasion, as I am dot 
anxious to draw special attention to the Ferns of 
New Zealand. Some may wonder why I am n 
interested in this country, but I must tell the 
readers of Gardening that it is not Ns? 
Zealand that I am so sweet upon, but then- 
•elves that I am studying and trying to 
minister to their wants, because the Ferns froa 
those islands are so specially adapted to their 
space and to their accommodation, requiring 
very little more than a covering, with just suffi¬ 
cient fire heat to expel frost, and living in shady 
situations where nothing of a flowering nature 
will maintain a creditable appearance for any 
time, let alone produce blooms. I do not like 
the 

Heating or Wardian cases . Such structures 
usually turn out miserable failures, as they 
require a strict attention that it overtasks the 
amateur to give, and a sudden relapse from 
Fern-growing usually ensues. It is better, far 
better, to adopt the system I am endeavouring 
to teaoh—that is, to select your plants and dis¬ 
card the heating applianoe. Trichomanes do not 
differ from the Hymenophyllume in texture or 
in formation, saving In the involucres ; but this 
even in some instances is so indefinite that it is 
with the utmost difficulty one oan define between 
the two genera, but in Triohomanes the thread¬ 
like vein which carries the sori is more fre- 
qnentiy exserted beyond the edge of the cup* 
shaped involuore than is the case in Hymeno¬ 
phyllums. They thrive under exactly the same 
treatment and conditions, and for this reason I 
wish to induce my readers to start growing 
filmy Ferns in Wardian oases. The following 
are the kinds from New Zealand :— 

T. reniforme —A lovely plant, found in no 
other part of the world. Ic has a creeping wiry 
rhizome, and the fronds rise in slender steins 
from 6 inches to 8 inches high. The fronds an 
round and undivided ; they are kidney-shaped 
at the base, and from 3 inches to 5 inches broad. 
It is leathery in texture and bright-green. 
When fertile the involacrea stand in a crowded 
line round the entire edge, and as the sori are 
exserted it forms a fur-like border all round. It 
is a plant which grows freely, but it rarely 
produces fertile fronds in cultivation. 

T. Colknsoi.— This is a slender-growing, 
creeping kind, whieh is said to grow profusely 
in the dense forest of the interior of the northern 
islands, and in no other spot. It was first found 
by the Rev. W. Colenso, and named after him 
by the present Sir Joseph Hooker. The fronds 
are pendent, dark-green, some 3 inches long, 
oblong in outline, about twice divided, the 
pinnm tbin ; the involucre stands singly on the 
pinnae next the raohis, the exserted vein bring 
considerably longer than the pinnae, which ghm 
it a very peouliar appearance. It enjoys an 
abundance of shade ana moisture. 

T. klonoatum.— This is the largest speoies 
in New Zealand, and it will not grow in culti¬ 
vation unless heavily shaded; fronds tufted, 
attaining in some instances to the height of s 
foot, but about half that size is the condition in 
which it is most frequently to be met with. 
They are somewhat deltoid in outline, twice 
divided, and of a deep, heavy green; the 
involucres on the fertile fronds stand separate 
from the pinnule and alone, the exserted vein 
being very long. 

T. humile —In this we have one of the most 
elegant plants in the whole family, rivalling in 
its beauty the lovely little West Indian T. 
trichoideum. Its fronds vary from 1 inch to 5 
inohes in length; they are once or twice divided, 
the segments being narrow and transparent; 
they are very numerous, pendent, and pelt* 
green. 

Original from 
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T. YXNosiJM. —This, in all probability, ii the 
commonest species in New Zealand, as it grows 
very abundantly all over the country, and I 
have frequently received sterna of Tree-Ferns 
covered with it, which soon began to grow, and 
olothed them entirely with a ooat of light-green. 
The fronds are pendent, some 5 inches long; 
they are simply pinnate, the segments being 
narrow and plain and flat. The terminal seg¬ 
ment is longer than the others and notched on 
the edges; they are transparent. A very distinot 
and pretty plant. 

The above, with the exception of T. Arm¬ 
strong! and T. strictum, which are species I have 
not yet seen, but of which I should be pleased to 
receive a frond from any reader of this paper, 
are, I believe, the whole of the New Zealand 
species of Triohomanes. The kinds are neither so 
numerous nor so beautiful as in the genus 
Hymenophyllum ; but all are very distinct— 
especially is this the case with T. reniforme, of 
wnioh New Zealand claims the sole proprietor¬ 
ship. To see this in magnificent trim, my readers 
should examine the examples of it in the Cooper- 
Foster collection at Kew Gardens. 

J. Jarvis. 


7141.— Culture of various Lilies.— 
X ilium Harris! is the only one you are likely to 
do anything with in a window, and it is doubtful 
if you will meet with muoh success with that 
one. It is not so muoh a question of soil and 
temperature as of giving the plants sufficient 
air. If you make the attempt, pot them in good 
garden soil, and as they oommenoe making 
growth ventilate the room for eight or ten hours 
daily. To keep them clean, take the plants 
outside and wash off the dust with a syringe.— 
J. C. C. 


BULBS FOB OOBBBSPONDHNTB. 

^Questions.- Queries and answers m inserted Is 
GasDiraro Aw of charge ^ correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidanoe. All eommunioatione 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paver only, and addressed to the Karros of 
OASonrare, 87, Sov&hompUm - street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
USHxa. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper, unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as GAsaasme has to be sent to press some time in 
advanoe of date, they eOnnot always be replied to in the 
fame immediately following the receipt of their eommuni- 
cations. 

Answers (which, with tfe eaoeption of »««* as cannot 
well be olassiAsd, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, sous, and means vary soindnitely that several 
answers to the earns question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardxxdm should mention ths 
number in whisk they appeared. 

7641—Cutting the leaves off Ivy.—What Is the 
best time to oat leaves off Ivy growing on a house T—O. K. 

7642.— Moee on a tennis lawn.—Will anyone kindly 
tell me what will deetroy Mow on a tennis lawn 7—G. Bax- 

COCK. 

7643 — Pruning Roses.—When should Roses growing 
on the book wall of a greenhouse be pruned, and aleo 
Boeee in pots 7—0. K. 

7644. — Roses for exhibition.— When should those 
he out, and what ie the beet mode of conveying to a show 
in good ooodition ?—Arixl. 

7645. —Stove basket plants. — Could any reader 
of Gardxnixq kindly give me the names of some pretty 
basket plants for a stove-house T—Orotox. 

x T,® 4 ®- - Drying night-soil.—Would someone kindly 
tell me the beet and quiokeet way to dry night soil for use 
with soil for pot plants, if advisable 7—A. T. 

7647.—An evergreen hedge.—Will someone kindly 
tell me of an evergreen that will made a good thick hedge, 
and grow rather quiok, about 4 feet high 7 Locality, Dal. 
st<m.—A. Gardixrr. 

7«48.— Ooilomia oocdnea. — I should bo muoh 
obliged ii someone would tell me what are the good and bad 
points of this plant, and how it should be treated when 
raised from seed ?—E. H. 

7840.— Roses In a greenhouse. — Will someone 
kindly tell me the names of a down of the best varieties 
of Roses for flowering in a greenhouse 7 Not olimbere, 
and varied in odour.—E xquirsr. 

7650— Moving an Araucaria lmbricata.—I 
have one of these Araucarias about 10 feet high, whioh is 
row too large for the position it ie in. When would be 
the best time to move it 7—W. Allis. 

J r £ 1 *“ A plague of slugs.—My garden, 200 feet 
by M feet, is overran with slugs. Within 10 days early 
in the morning and late at night with a lantern, I have 
osnght 2,000, and yet there appears no diminution in their 
number. Is there any obeap and effectual remedy exoept 
bend picking ?—Sluo Huxtor. , 
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7662.— Manure on a vine border.— I shall bs muoh 
obliged If anyone will tell me if I must now remove the 
manure that was put on the border in November, or must 
it remain on during the summer?— North. 

7668 —Sparrows In a kitchen garden.—Would 

Suffolk Amateur ” kindly inform one woat kind of poison 
he usee, and the way ha prepare* hie Wheat (tee answer to 
"Y. Z.," Gaanigruie, April 27th) 7—H. D. J. 

7654.— Chinese Primula offsets.—Will anyone 
kindly tell me when is the proper time to take offsets from 
these Primulas and their after treatment dating summer 7 
I have a email greenhouse faoing north.—L utoit. 

7656. —Propagating Genistas.— Would someone 
kindly say how oan I propagate Genistas 7 I have a very 
fine plant whioh has grown rather too large. I have tried 
oa(tings from it several times bat they failed to rook— 
O. F. A. 

7653. — Single and double Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums.— will some good grower of these plants kindly 
give me a short list of the beat end most useful kinds for 
bedding out and growing under glass for winter flowering, 
&o. 7—Sbltm. 

7657. -Making leaf-mould.—Will someone kindly 
tell me how to make leaf-moald. I have a heap of leaves 
that have been collected nearly 18 mouths, and they are 
now quite blaok. What must I do now, or is the material 
fit for uae 7 —North. 

7668.— Flowers for bouquets.— Bsing about to 
take a large garden in a looalu where there is a great 
demand for out flowers, I should feel greatly obliged f( 
anyone would tell me what kinds of annuals or perennials 
are best and most serviceable for that purpose 7 —Flowsr. 

7660. —Treatment of winter-flowering Gape 
Heaths.— Will someone kindly tell me what ie tne proper 
treatment for these Heaths? They were porohaeed from 
a nursery last Dcoember in bloom, and have now, of 
course, gone out of flower. They seem rather pot-bound. 
—Lutox. 

7600 . —Treatment of Bouvardias and Achl- 
menee.— Will someone please to give ms Instructions 
for the treatment of Bouvardiee and Aohtmenei in a green¬ 
house where no artificial heat is used from this time 
onwards 7 The frost is only exoluded from the house in 
winter.—O. F. A. 

7661. —Stopping and thinning C joumbers.— 
Will someone kindly favour me with Instructions for 
stopping and thinning Ououmbers in a lean-to glass-house 
heated with hot-water pipes 7 Also how shall I be able to 
distinguish the male flower 7 1 t it neoeesary that 11 should 
be ploked off 7—W. R. 

7662. —Red-spider In a vinery.—I have got red- 
■pider on my Vines, and they are coming into flower. I 
might say they are planted outside the house; hut I 
have to grow many other plants in the vinery, and it 
makes the foliage very thin. What oan I do 7 Anyadvioe 
will be welcome.—Vurx. 

7663. — Vegetables for show.— Wilt someone please 
to tell ms whioh ars the best kinds of vegetables for a 
class of five dishes in a cottager's horticultural show, and 
also which are the beet kinds for a olats of sight distinot 
sorts—that is, whioh will oount ths most points in the two 
ooUeotions?—A. W. H. P. 

7664. —India-rubber plant lnlured by frost.— I 
I have a very large India-rubber plant whioh was standing ! 
In a parch, and was touohed by the froet. The leaves all 
dropped off. As there was plenty of sap in the wood I out 
It book, hoping to make It shoot afresh. How oan I get 
it to do this 7 —Auricula. 

7665. —Destruction of slugs. — Would the oonre- 
spondent who gave the reoeipt In Garosxiko some time 
ago for the destruction of slugs by a mixture of liquid- 
ammonia and water kindly give it again, as I hear lb was 
•o effectual, and I am now suffering from a regular plague 
of them? I should be so grateful to know the proper 
quantities.—S. S. 

7666. —Pointed nails for a fence.— I have a woodsn 
fenoe at the baok of my garden, whioh is near a town, and 
I find that the boys get over it to steal the fruit. I think 
of trying the double pointed nails I see advertised for ths 
tops of fenoas. Would some kind reader tell me if 
they are effective, or any other .good plan to stop the boys 
getting over 7—Faxes. 

7667. —T reatm ent of Chinese Primulas, &o., 
after flowering.— What should be done withOhlnese 
Primulas, Cinerarias, and Otloeolarias after they have done 
flowering 7 My plants were raised from seed last year, 
and some of them are of such good oolours that I am 
anxious to save them if they wUl grow and flourish for 
another year.—C. F. A. 

7668. —Locust Bean.— Have any of the renders of 
GARDBinra tried this Bean 7 1 have many coming up. At 
present they grow easily and quickly, and one, whioh I 
potted only 4 inches high, had a straight root, non- 
flbroos, 0 inones In length. It is a Diootyledon, and 
between these a shoot starts muoh like the shoots of all 
climbers. Is it a ollmber, and what are its flowers like 7— 
B P. A., Cotswold MU. 

7069.— Thlok-e talked Mushrooms.— Can'anyone 
kindly tell me the reason and remedy for Maihroome 
growing with very thlok and ball like stalks, but forming 
very smell heeds 7 The beds ere in aoeller. Average heat 
52 dege.; but they are not covered with litter. Has this 
anything to do with the above felling? The beds are 
satisfactory in every other respect—G. M. O. 

7670 —Taming toads.— Will anyone kindly tell ms 
how to tame a toad, and what to feed It on U natural 
supplies ran short 7 I have just set up a greenhouse, and 
have oaught my toad. Now I want to know how to treat 
him so at to keep him there? Perhaps “J. D. *." (see 
GAaomnsa for May 4bh, page 124) ooald kindly tell me. 

I shall be most grateful for any advloe.—T rt, Try Aoaix. 

7671.— Plants for a oold fernery.— I have a oold 
fernery, whioh is heated by a floe in wint9r only to 
keep the temperature about 40 degj., it is shaded from sun 
ell through the summer months. I want to grow soma 
plant* that would bloom In it along with the Ferns. Wnat 
should I get? Would Orchids grow In it? If they would, 
I should like to know the names of half-a dozen that would 
bo most likely to thrive.—W. W. W. 


7672. — Fumigating with Tobaooo-oloth or 
paper.—I should be glad of a few simple instruction* 
for fumigation with Tobaooo oloth or paper. What amount 
should be used for a house, say 16 feet long. 14 feet wide, 
and average 8 feet high 7 How often should it bs used to 
keep down green-fly and Is this the beet cure that oan be 
had 7 I And dipping in a solution of Glshuret very good 
nntll the plants come Into flower.—C. F. A. 

7673. —Treatment of Clematis lndivlsa lobata. 
—Will someone kiodly tell me if this Clsmatis should be 
pruned back to the main stem or not after flowering 7 I 
have one in a conservatory that has been trained round 
an iron pillar and rune along a wire eaoh way. It Is in 
flower now. And I also shoald like to know whioh is the 
best way of propagating them, and ths best time to do so 7 
—Ax Exquirk a. 

7674. — Air roots and unfruitfal Vines.—Would 
anyone of the many readers of this paper who thoroughly 
understand Vine culture kindly tell me the cause of my 
Vinee thro wing out large bunobes of roots at every j olnt, all 
the length of tne oanee 7 Also how it !■ I have verv strong 
growth with vary little frail on the derk-ooloured kinds, 
and waakly growth with no fruit on ths white kinds ? I 
may say I have six Vines in a suitable house. I gave them 
a heavy dressing of stable and oow.manure. Started them 
with a little heat and air in February. Used syringe till 
the bode burst. Slnoe then have kept the atmosphere 
moist. Ths Vines look quite healthy.—Vixs Roots. 

7675. —An unhealthy Arauoaria.—I, too, Ilka 
your correspondent, “ J. March.” have a Arauoaria 25 feet 
30 feet high, the branohes of whioh are turning brown. I 
have had the sill taken off and a good layer of loam* 
manure spread over the tops of roots, hoping to arrest the 
deoay. Rut Judging from “ J Merab's ” experience, this 
will be worse then useless. Would root-pruning be any 
good? Tals land ie light, with sub soil of gTavel, and I 
am lnollned to think the roots have got Into the latter 
soil, and this tree will gradually perish for want of nutri¬ 
ment, unless new roots oau be formed nearer the surface. 
Some advloe would be most aooaptable, as this is a giant 
tree splendidly furnished with branohes, but quite half are 
■bowing signs of deoay.—F. E. Ouaaiaa. 

7676. —Management of an herbaceous border. 
—I have Just made a bad for herbaceous plant* 83 feel 
long, 4 feet wide, and have the following plants from seed 
sown this spring In frames nearly ready to plant out :— 
Pyrethrume, Phlox, Asters, S books (six varieties), 
Browallia elata, Canterbury Balls (blue, white, and roeei 
Antirrhinums (six varieties), GaUlardlas, Larkspur, Salpi- 
gloasis, Pentstemons, Zinnias. Portulaoa, Nasturtiums, 
Gillum eandidum, Perennial Dwarf Sunflower, Gladiolus, 
Japanese Anemones, and Carnations. I wish to know the 
best plan to pnrsue with a herbaoeous bed of this descrip¬ 
tion, whioh will be kepb entirely for herbaoeous plants. 
What should be done when eaoh has dons flowering 7 The 
aspect la sunny and ths soil rather stiff.—H. M. 

7677. — Shortening baok a Mareohal Niel 
Rose.— I shall be glad of advloe on the following matter: 
Last autumn twelvemonth I bought a Marshal Roes with 
two leaders, one weak and the other etrong. In early spring 
I had aome five or six Uoiee. When the week shoot had 
advanoed about 10 feet, I removed It altogether, for the 
other shoot had three strong leaden. These leaden went 
on as even as oould be, and when it had advanced some 
17 feet, eaoh touching the opposite end of the house, I was 
obliged to stop them. Had I allowed them to advauoe 
each would have now been some 22 feet long. This spring, 
very early, I had about 40 Roses. I wish to kuow what 
course I am to take with these leaders. I propose to let 
them alone. Somt say shorten them. Waloh would be 
beet 7-0. E. Plats a. 

7678. —Vaporising Tobacco.—I should be glad If 
“M. T.” wui give me some further information with 
referenoa to above, and particularly as to else of his green¬ 
house and the amount of water he boiled his Tobaooo in 7 
My reason for asking Is beoausa I saw the note in Gardxx- 
ixo a short time baok, and in oonteqaeuoe, thereof, I 
bought a small paraffin-oil stove, } lb. of Tobaooo, and 
followed the directions given, out with no result 
whatever. Not being satisfied, I bought some ready pre¬ 
pared Tobaooo-wattr and vaporised It la a kettle as before 
again and again; but was sorry to find that It did not rid 
me of ths green-fly. Altogether I have vaporised half a 
gallon of Tobaooo-water, and still the green-fly seem as 
plentiful as ever. My greenhouse is 26 feet long by 12 feet 
wide.— Ooxstaxt Rxadxk. 

7679. —Mareohal Niel Roses. —Can anyone of ths 
readers of Gardbkinq kindly give any particulars as to 
ths variations of this beaublful Rom, for unless thare are 
distinot varieties, or rather sub-varieties, passing under 
the general term of Marshal Niel, lb is difficult to 
understand how euoh a marked dlfferenoe is to be seen in 
plantj treated exactly alike in every partioalar, and yet 
their flowers vary considerably 7 In aome they are large 
and globular, and of a deep golden oolour, while in others 
they are more spreading in petals, and of tuoh apale lemon 
as to be admissible amongst whits flowers. There is no 
doubt but that a high temperature oauses the latter points 
to bs strongly marked; but I allude more particularly 
to the differenoee that are observable in a lot of plants 

S >wn under exactly similar conditions—that leads me to 
er that they have been propagated from parent plants 
of euoh different oharaoler as to constitute, If not distinot 
variettos, at least a great variation from the original type.— 

7630.—Iron and zinc for greenhouses.—I shall 
be glad if someone oan kindly inform me why iron or ilno 
are not more oommonly need in oonneoolon with the con¬ 
struction of greenhouses, seeing that wood so very soon 
decays. Is thare anything objeofeionable in the nse of 
xino, so far as plant life is oonoerned 71 am given to under¬ 
stand that xino is muoh more lasting than wood: in fact, 
almost imperishable. Of oonrse, In speaking of the nee of 
iron I refer to Iron so need that the evil effects of expansion 
and oontraotlon are obviated, and the liability to ooldneei 
whioh ie sometimes attributed to iron being done away 
with. By the adoption of iron or slno it appears to ms 
that the maximum amount of light would be obtained, 
and, I think, oxidisation might be obviated entirely In 
Iron. I presume there is no oxidisation in oonnsoMon 
| with the use of slno. It has often ooourred to me that If 
Iron or xino oould be used easily in the oonstruotloa of 
greenhouses more of then would be erected, as It would 
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obviate that which most always act as a deterrent In their 
oonatrnotlon—via., deoey. I, for one, should very muoh like 
to see the relative merits of wood versus iron or zino 
discussed in your oolumns. Does not the ooldness alleged 
to be consequent upon the use of Iron arise from 
the difficulty m m akin g the roof perfectly air-tight except 
that air that must of neoessity pass into the house through 
the lape of the glass?— Constant Rkadsr. 


To the following querist brief editorial repUta 
are given ; but readers are united to give further 
answers should they be able to qfer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

7881.— Taming a field Into a garden (H. E.).— 
The best kind of root orops for the field in question are 
Potatoes. Carrots, and Beet, though, of course, under 
proper culture, euoh land will grow anything. Frenoh 
Beans will grow well in such a soil; so also would Turnips 
if assisted with superphosphate. It is altogether a question 
of feeding at the right time. 

7682. — Dendroblnm Dearel (B. D.).—' This plant 
requires strong heat and abundance of moisture through 
the growing season. Its flowers are pure white, with just a 
slain of emerald-green in the lip. They are produoed in 
the late summer and autumn months, and, if they are nob 
wetted, will last for two months or three months in full 
beauty. It is a charming species.—M. B. 

7683. — Snow 'a Winter White Broccoli (C.B.T). 
—Few vegetables in January or February are so acceptable 
as this Brooooli when it oan be obtained true to name. A 
little seed sown now In a good, rioh bed of soil, prioklng 
the plants out when large enough, and transplanting them 
to their final quarters early in June in good, firm land, 
will, if all goes well, give a supply of snow-white heads at a 
time when good vegetables are soaroest. 

7684. — Oardlnal-flower (Lobelia fulgent) f Amateur). 
—This line hardy Lobelia succeeds best if planted amongst 
the lower growing shrubs on a border, as these afford a 
welcome amount of protection. The soil should be deep, 
rich, and rather light, and well drained, and a good top- 
dressing of half-decayed stable-manure should be laid over 
the surface of the soil in the spring. Easily propagated by 
suckers or division of the roots In spring. 

7633.— Newly imported Dendrobee (D.).— Yes, 
this is an excellent time so reoelve these. They should be 
hung up head downwards in a warm stove, and syringed 
daily. Watch them carefully, and when you peroeive the 
first indication of growth, pot or block them at onoe, and 
put into proper position. This is essentially necessary in 
order that the growths should nob come in opposition to 
the old ones, and thus produce mi ill-formed plant.—M. B. 

7686. —Destroying worms (Ariel).— The worms 
that infest the soil in the pot in which the show Pelargo¬ 
nium is growing, oan be got rid of by watering two or three 
times with clear lime-water. Place three or four large 
lumps of fresh lime in aboub two gallons of water. When 
the ilme has dissolved stir up well, and then allow it to 
settle before using, and water the soil with it when it is 
quite olear. Be sure and do nob use in a thick state. 

7687. —Treatment of a Stephanotls (M.LewsUin). 
—As the plant is growing in a house with Vines and other 
plants, the treatment must be as muoh as possible that 
which will suit all the oooupante; but the Stephanotis 
should have the warmest part of the house, if possible, and 
be kept scrupulously dean by sponging its leaves, syringing, 
tic. When in active growth, abundance of water should be 
given to the roots, with an occasional dose of liquid- 


7688 —Lady’s Slipper Orchids (T. Johnson).— 
This enquirer says there are several of his friends, who, with 
him, are passionately fond of the Lady Slipper Orchids 
(Oypripedlums). And, he also says, I have neglected them, 
as 1 seldom note this family. Well, you see; “ Mr. T. J.,” 
the whole family of Orohids cannot be written about in a 
week or two. Do not be impatient I, too, am a great 
admirer of this family, and I will endeavour to minister to 
your wants shortly.—M. B. 

7689. — Poultry manure for Celery (P. S. D.).— 
Poultry manure ought to do very well for Celery, and 
should, before planting, be well incorporated with the soil 
by forking it over twioe after the manure is added. The 
addition of ashes and lime will be valuable, chiefly by 
helping the manure to work freely. We should give a 
thickness of the manure of about i inoh, or rather more. 
This particular manure is rather stimulating, and assists 
early growth, an important consideration with Celery. 

7690. — Good King Henry (B. E. S, j.—The botanical 
name of this excellent vegetable is Chenopodium Bonus 
Henricus. It bears tender young leaves resembling Spinach, 
which when cooked are but little inferior in flavour to the 
finest Asparagus. It is a robustgrowing perennial, and when 
once planted in deep, rich soli, requires no further cul¬ 
tural attention than a top-dressing of well-decomposed 
stable-manure during the winter months. It is very largely 
grown by oottagers in Lincolnshire, and should be much 
more generally grown than is now the case. 

7691. — Growing Cucumbers (T. Chidley).— Cu- 
cumbers will not succeed in the temperature and with the 
treatment of ordinary greenhouse plants, as they require 
muoh less air, and muoh more heat and moisture. So the 
attempt to grow the two together would only end in fail¬ 
ure. If you have a frame, set the other Cucumber plant 
out in it, making up a slight hotbed first, and planting in 
good loamy soil—leaf-mould is much too light a material. 
The culture of Cucumbers has been and is constantly noted 
in Gardrning, and you cannot do better than follow the 
advice to be found in its pages. 

7692. — Insects and Boses (E. C. A. G .).—The inseot 
rou sent is one of the small wild bees (Andressa albiaans). 

[ never heard of it Injuring Roses in any way. Another 
wild bee, the Leaf-cutter bee (Megachile oentunoularis), 
outs semi-circular pleoes out of Rose-leaves, and lines the 
Oells in which she deposits her eggs with them. You have 

E ‘ sbly mistaken the insects. The Leaf-cutter bee is a 
r insect than the specimen you sent. It is very inter- 
g to watch the bees at work ; they must be in very 
great abundance to injure the bushes. The only way to 
destroy them is to oatch them in a butterfly net, or find 
and destroy their oells, whioh are usually made in decaying 
wood, or in holes in walla.—G. 8. S. 
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7698.— Unsatisfactory Boses (W. Jf.;.—The buds 
and leaves you sent are undoubtedly thofcd of Horn6re. I 
can detect nothing but general weakness in their condition. 
There is a little red-spider on the baok of the foliage, but 
not in sufficient numbers to do much harm if not allowed 
to multiply. 8yringe the plant well morning and evening 
with dean, soft water, so as to reach the underside of the 
leaves. I am disposed to think that the weakness the- 
plantshows is oaused either through being worked on an un¬ 
suitable stock, or that the union between the bud and stock 
is not perfect. The latter is the most likely cause. The 
case is apparently another instance of the evils of grafting, 
of whioh we have read so muoh of late.—J. 0. 0. 

7094.— Grubs eating youngf plants (J. W. King). 
—You are quite right, the grubs you sent are the larve of 
the daddy-long-lega, and are often known by the name of 
leather-jackets. Unfortunately, in your neighbourhoo d, 
you have few birds to help you. Rooks and starlings are 
particularly fond of them, and destroy enormous numbers. 
A tame rook or sea-gull in your garden would help you 
wonderfully. Watering the plants with some ohemioal 
manure would act as a deterrent to the grubs, and assist 
the plants. No insecticide that you could use will kill 
them, buried as they are in the soiL Pieces of turf, slate, 
or board laid firmly on the ground, are useful traps. The 
grubs often roam about at night, and oreep under such 
things. Burying pieces of Potatoes, Turnips, Ac., near 
planes whioh are attacked are sometimes useful, as ths 
grubs are fond of them. They should be examined every 
morning.—G. 8. 8._ 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should altoay s acoompanv the panel , which, 
should be addressed to the Editor sj Gardwito luuua- 
tratxd, 87, Soutkampton-street, Strand. London , W.C. 

Names Of plants.— F. Whitehead.— Snake’s head 

Fritillary (Frillluuria Meleagris), a native of Britain.- 

T. Rees.— 1, Diplaous (Mlmulus) glutinosus; Saxifrage 
tridaotylitee; 8, Begonia fuohsi aides; 4, Bsgonie mefcollioa. 

- Mrs. Powell. -Bird Cherry (Prosus Padua).- 

Oldbury. -Clematis flower shrivelled up. Other speci¬ 
men: Euphorbia Bojeri.- Constant Reader. — 1, 2, 

and 3, Varieties of white Polyanthus; 4, Alysenm saxa- 

tile ; 5, Cannot name from leaves only.- J. Champion. 

—Bird Cherry (Prunus Padua).- E. H. S. t Brighton.— 

Probably it was Hoya oarnosa that you saw; but it is 
impowibie to give a name accurately to any plant without 

seeing a specimen of it.- Q. R.—l, Bird Cherry (Prunus 

Padus); 2, Ranunculus amplexloaulis; 3, Critha palustris. 

- Fanny C. Prentice.— Amel&nohier canadensis.- 

O. B. llowden .—Common Servloe-trae (Pyrus Sorbns). 

- W. Carver. —Apparently a Ganna; but we cannot 

determine from a single leaf.- H. D. — Foam-flower 

(Tiarella oordlfolla).- C. H. RothwelL—We do not, as a 

rule, name Roses ; but the flower sent ie unmistakably 
Martohal Niel. There are very often notee appearing in 
Gardinino on its treatment. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would r em ember that sss 
do answer queries by poet , and that we oannot under 
take to forward letters to corr esp ondents , or Insert queries 
that do not contain the name and addrese of tender. 

Constant Reader.— Fumigate the vinery with Tobaooo 
frequently, and syringe the Vines with dean, warm, soft 

water.- Croton.— An article on Caladiums will appear 

in this paper lot May 25th.-5. S , Southampton.— How 

are the Vinca treated generally ? Please say, and then we 

can advise yon.- E. Selton. — The sand seems well 

adapted for potting pur po ses.- S Clarke. —The Tomatoes 

are affected with a fungus, Oladoeporium Infestano, for 
whioh there le no oertain remedy other than destroying 

the affected plant or plants.-C. S. Gordon.— Flower of 

Euoalyptus globulus; not unoommon.- C. R. L. 

Fletcher.— A remarkable form of Fritillarla Meleagris.- 

Ariel. -Put a tie of soft matting round the Carnation 

buds. This will prevent bunting.- M. Erskine.— How 

has the Camellia been treated ? Please say, and then we 

oan advise you.- Penelope.— There is not a white Gloire 

de Dijon Rose. You ehould communicate with the person 

yon purchased it of.- Shaura. —Do you with to apply salt 

dry or in a liquid state ?- Tibhy.-Q.om long nave the 

Vines been planted, and what has been the general treat¬ 
ment ? We oannot advise without more particulars than 

you give.- An Old Subscriber.—We oannot advise yon 

about the Vine unless ws know how it had been treated. 

Tbe scrap of leafless material sent appeared healthy.- 

Mrs. Patuton.— Apply to Messrs. William Paul 4 Son, 
Waltham-cross, Herts. 


Catalogues received.— Soft-wooded and Bedding 
Plante and General Plan Catalogue. Messrs. James 
Veitoh 4 Sons, Royal Exotio Nursery, King’s-read, Chel¬ 
sea, London, 8. W. Hoses, Clematises , Greenhouse and 

Hardy Plants. H. English, Clevedon Nonaries, Lee 
Grove-road, Clevedon, Somerset. 

7539.— Ants, green-fly, and brown 
scale. —Ants do not destroy either green-fiy or 
scale. The ants visit the former for the honey 
dews, a sweet secretion foemed by aphides, and 
the latter for a sweet substance mnoh of the 
same kind, exuded bv the shale inseots. If yon 
find a plant overran by ante, you may be almost 
oertain it is infested by aphides or soale.— 
G. S. S. 

7600.— Using hard water.—The water 
from the waterworks company will not injure 
flowers. Hundreds ftt town gardens have no 
other water. I am using it daily for all kinds 
of plants, both indoors and out* It is not so well 
to water plants when the icfti is shining full on 
them in the middle of the day ; the beat time 
is after 4 o’clock in the afternoon, though if a 
plant is suffering from drought at any time it 
should have water, especially if grown in a pot. 
—E. H. 


BBSS' 

7695. -Boee dying-On the 15th September lest] 
weighed aflat topped akep containing a swarm of May 28th. 
and found it a Utile over 16 lb. I fed it for a fortnight 
and then ehut It up for the winter. Began feeding agsis 
commencement of April, when the hive woe apparently 
fall of beet, whioh took the syrup down welL After three, 
weeks I noticed there were no bees on the feeder-plate 
when 1 replenished the bottle, and, therefore, oeaeed lead¬ 
ing two dove; still finding no eigne of life I removed the 
feeder, ana then discovered that all the bees were deed. 
They were few in number, and quite half of them were 
drones; I could not And a queen. There was an empty 
queen oell on one of the oombe, and another built by Itielf 
against the side of the akep. There wai no bad imell 
about the oombe and no dirt on the floor board. Query- 
Whot Is the reason of the hive’s failure 1 Two liter 
swarms, weighing only 14 lb. and 16 lb. respectively ti 
September, have wintered well and are now hard at work. 
—Bafklkd. 


PLANTS in SMALL QUANTITIES 

SEVENTH SEASON. 

HARDY PERENNIALS. 

Large , strong , year old plants to bloom this year. 

GCUM, scarlet; AQUILEGIA, mixed ooloun 
CAMPANULA mauve ; ASTjeA ALPINUS, vny 
pretty lavender Marguerite ; LYCHNIS, vivid eoariet; 
PENTSTEMON BAK8ATUS, graceful coral-red 

S ikes; SINGLE PYRX THRUM (or hardy, coloured 
orguerites), mixed colours; 8TKNACTIB, purple 
Marguerites tilth yellow oentre, blooms for month*; 
GAL VGA, white, very good for cutting; AMMO* 
BIUM, white perennial “ Everlasting,” 3, any one kind, 
6d , 12, any one kind, le. 2d. All lid. orders free. 
GAIlLARDIA GHANDIFLOAA, magnificent 
crimson and yellow flowers for catting, June to November, 
8,7d.; 12, le. 10d.; LYCHNIS, white, 3, 6d.; CORS- 
OPSIS LANCEOLATA, bright golden yellow, dork 
flowers, 8, fld. ; SINGLE PERENNIAL SUN* 
FLOWER, very effective till Deoember, 8,6d,; PYRE 
THRUM U LI GI NOSUM, large white late Marguerite, 
2, fid. ; SALVIa GEtiNERA FLORA SPLXN- 
DEffS, half hardy perennial, bioouis 9 months, 4dL each, 
12s. worth, in any varieties, charged 9s. COLLECTION 
of 3 each of the above 16 varieties, 48 plants, 5a. 6d., free. 
All plants labelled. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
NICOTIAN A AFFINIS, white scented, nearly haidf 
perennial from open ground, 7, Is. 2d. ; 12, Is. 6d., free. 

REV, C. BUCK, B ELAUC H R ECTORY, NORWICH. 

ROSES, CLEMATIS, ROSES. 

All in pots, can be sent and planted any time, the flneti- 
named sorts. Bee Catalogue, with ooloura, description, 

r rtoes of these, and all you want for a garden, free for 
stampe, M Fine Tea and Noisette Rosea, 15s. 12 Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses, Iks. U Extra-sized Tea and Noisettes, to 
force now, 30 k. 

FOR ARBOURS, PILLARS. WALLS, tie., to.-1 Ola 
matti, in 3 distinct ooloura, Ss. 6a.; 6 Clematis, in I d is tin ct 
ooloura, 6s.; 12 Clematis, in » distinct colours, 10a 6d. 

Wm. 0L1BKAN 4 SON. Oldfield Nurseries. AltrtaMOam; and 
_ 10 and II, market-street, Manchester. _ 

T1AHLIA8.—Many thousands strong healthy 
" plants, in all the finest varieties ot the 8aow, Famy* 
and Pompon e or Bouquet sections. All inferior sorts ten 
been discarded, only standard kinds being retained. Xotioa 
prices, my selection : 12 choicest distinct Show or Fancy; 

2a. fld.; 11 oholoest varieties, Pomponee, 3*.; also Juaren, 
the true red Oootus, and Oomtanoe, the true white Osctus 
varieties both Si. fld. do*.; Mrs. Hawkins, yellow CJsctc* and 
Glare of the Garden, noriferous eoariet, 3, la, all free pw 
Paroel Posl-ED. BADM AN, Nurs eries, Hailsham, Soma., 

n.ERANHJMS.—Well-rooted cuttings; Vew- 
^ vine. Is M. dox., 7s. 100: Nlphetos, white. Okrirtm* 
pink, Flower of Spring, silver, all la. 6d. dox., 10s. 100.; Htuiy 
Jaooby, crimson, Ratpsil, double soar let, Happy Thought tu 
2s. dos. Sophie Dumareeque, finest tricolor, and Queen oc 
the Whites, grand, 2s. 6d dox.; Fueheiaa, splendid Ooileotioa 
Is. 6d. dox.; Lobelia, Ss. 100; Ageratum, 5s. 100; 
orange Tropmolum, 6, Is., earriage free. —EDWARD BAD- 
MAN, Nurseries. HaUaham, Sussex. ___ 

lV/TY PENNY PLANTS art now reody.-12 
J-EL various, Is. 3d.; 24 far Ml; 6selected, Is. 3d.; 12, seisM 
2a. free; Fuchsiaa Begonias, double Petunias, Blue ***• 
norites, Diplaous, Salvia*, Niootiana, Musk, MlmutaaOojto 
Pentstemons, Oraasula. Lentous, and many other plants. IK* 
many plants such as I send for Id. are advertised 6<L and U- 
eooh: hundreds of Testimonials. The following are 3d 
or 6 for Is. 3d., 12 for 2a; these are sll selected, and 
established in single pots. Abutikraa, Begonias, B**®: 
thamnue, Diplaous, Hydrangeas, Salvias, blue, tear;* 
scented, double scarlet TropjBolum, Veronicas, Passion nun. 
Blue Marguerites. Auricula. Bparmannia, and otherehoui 
plants .- GARD EN ER, Old Vic ara ge, Bprowston, Norwic h^ 

WONDERFUL CLIMBER for covering 

» " arbours, arches, trellises, 4c, perennial Convolvuli 
12 runners , Is,, fre e.-C. PIKE, Bristoi-roed, BLnntogh»o._ 

T)EVON and CORNISH FERNS, <*<*» 

he variety, giving great satisfaction. 50, te.; 100, My 
bushy plants for pots, 4a, 12 la 6a., all free.—BBOwfli 
Brookoder, Klngaker awell , Devosa --- 

AFRICAN GRASSES FOR VASES.—1W 

•a. tall, grooeful, eilky HEADS (3 Unde), 6 ornamentri 
Indian Palms, 5 Leaves of Silver Tree, and 5 henwg* 
Unlola Heeds. The whole, earriage paid, 3a 10d.—M- 9“ 
400., Colonial Im porters, 14, Soutbitreet, Ftosbury.jff”?- 

QTOCKS AND ASTERS In separate colony 

O for massing. Zinnias. Chinese Pinko, PM?x 

GaiUardia^ Loienxiana, Sftipj^loMis, SoaWoua^J® 4 


mondi, -_ _ 

Golden Feather. Plante strong and *wi ihkubw-; , * 
for planting oat, 3s. fld. per 100, fires by P***!_ 
HOBDAY. Cavendish Part Nunwary. Rook-road OsaWagv. 
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■JL-I Netting for Preserving Fruit-trees, Flower-te®. •** 
from the frost and blight, 35 square yards for la 
dressed. Bent any width on approval. Carriage 
ord«t over fie. Hundreds of testimonlafa - 
ROBINSON, Fish Merchant, Spa, Sa n ex. 

Original from 
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FRUIT. 

THE SUMMER PRUNING OF FRUIT- 
TREES. 

This forms a very important part of frnit 
culture, for under the head of pruning is included 
the work of taking off all ourled, blistered, or 
blighted foliage, and at this time of year, when 
growth is rapid, the trees ought* to be looked 
over at least onoe a-week ; not necessarily to cat 
off any large quantity of surplns growth, for 
that is a mistake at any time and can only be 
rendered necessary by previous neglect, bat to 
stop here and there a shoot, to pick off a few 
cnrled leaves, and to regulate the bunches of 
fruit to their proper number, if, happily, the 
orop is over-abundant. 

Wall trees, from their favourable position, 
are the first to make growth needing attention, 
and with these nearly all the fore-right growing 
shoots will require pinohing in after they have 
made half-a-dozen leaves, the leading shoots 
only being allowed to extend at full length. 
This refers to such kinds as are pruned on the 
spur system, and includes Apricots, Plums, Pears, 
and sweet dessert Cherries; the Morello Cherry, 
and Peach, and Nectarine requiring different 
treatment, as they bear the finest fruit on the 
yonng wood of the preceding year’s growth, and 
on these leading shoots are left to extend the 
tree, and yonng shoots from the base of the 
fruit-bearing ones are left to grow at full length, 
to be the fruit-bearing ones of next season. 
All the rest are taken clean off or pinched 
back to one leaf if fruit is swelling at their 
base, as many growers have an idea that 
the leaf, or leaves, helps the young fruit’s 
growth; but in this class of tree the work 
of divesting it of all curled and blighted 
leaves, and washing those left to get them into 
good health, is of the utmost importance, as on 
the first few weeks’ attention depends the success 
- or failure of the season. No matter how good 
the prospects for a orop may be in early spring, 
it may be all spoiled by lack of timely attention 
in early summer; but once get the trees clothed 
with good, healthy foliage, and little difficulty 
will be experienced afterwards. The main points 
are to get an even spread of shoots over the tree, 
but avoid overcrowding. 

Bush fruit trees are very easy to manage 
The shoots that are nob needed for extending 
the tree should be pinched in as soon as they have 
made half-a-dozen leaves, and in doing this look 
out for maggots, caterpillars, &o., and remove 
them at onoe. Cordon trees of all shapes and 
kinds need to have all the shoots but the leading 
ones stopped, as the object in these is to get a 
mass of fruit spurs all along them. Bush fruits, 
of which Currants and Gooseberries are tho most 
conspicuous, are much benefited by summer 

E inching, for it throws the whole energy of the 
uah into the swelling off of the orop and the 
perfecting of the frnit buds for next season, for 
if allowed to grow entirely unchecked the buds 
at the base of the young wood get so shaded by 
foliage that they do not get properly ripened, 
while the buds at the tips that will have to be 
out off at the winter pruning will be in prime 
condition. Anyone trving summer pruning 
with Currants onoe wilLnerer let themlgrpw 
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unchecked another season. Raspberries should 
have the suokers thinned out early in the season, 
only leaving enough for next year’s orop, as they 
rob and shade the frnit-bearing shoots very 
mnoh. J. Groom, Gosport. 


FRUIT-TREES FOR ORNAMENT. 
Those who have lately had the good fortune to 
travel in the fruit-growing counties of England 
will not need to be reminded of the beauty of 
fruit-bearing trees in flower, for they certainly 
equal, and in many cases excel, trees that are 
solely grown for their blooms; and why they are 
not more largely planted as lawn-trees it is diffi¬ 
cult to say, as their utility ought not to stand 
in the way of their general adoption, as a well- 
grown Cherry, Pear, Plum, or Apple-tree is 
certainly quite as pretty as any of the lawn- 
trees ; and what is so pleasant as to be able to add 
to the store of home grown frnit from land that 
usually yields nothing of an edible kind? In 
these days of thick population there onght to 
be no useless cumberers of the soil, but every 
tree that grows ought to be doing something to 
justify its existence. I was pleased to see how 
fruit-trees can be turned to good account in the 
grounds of an orphan home not far from here, 
that was built in an old market garden, but only 
enough trees were grubbed up for the building 
site ; the rest were carefally preserved, and all 
the undergrowth of bush fruits, &o., was 
cleared away, the soil levelled and sown with 
Grass-seed, and the resalt has been an excellent 
turf for a playground, and delightful shelter 
and shade from the trees overhead ; and lately 
they have been perfect models of beauty, the 
Cherries, Pears, Plums, and, lastly, but not 
least, the Apples are sheets' of bloom, and 
promise in their respective seasons to produce a 
valuable addition to the fruit supply. This, is 
a good time to take note of the most effective 
kinds when in bloom, as some are much more 
rosy than others. I notioe amongst our bash 
Apples Lord Derby shows up prominently with 
large rosy blooms. J. G. H. 


7674. — Air roots and unfruitful 
Vines. — Yon give your Vines too much 
moisture in the atmosphere of the house and not 
enough fresh air. From what you say of the 
condition of the Vines there is no donbt that the 
wood is not well ripened. The heat you give in 
the spring would be more useful in the autumn 
to assist in ripening the growth. Another year 
let the Vines start naturally, and reduce to more 
than one-half the amount of atmospheric moisture, 
and give air over a long time daring the day. In 
such cases as yours it is better to give fire-heat to 
ripen the crop as well as the wood in the antumn 
than to apply it in the spring.—J. C. C. 

— The cause of large bunches of roots being 
thrown out at every joint of the Vinos has more 
than once been explained in the pages of Gar¬ 
dening. It is caused by a damp, unhealthy 
state of the atmosphere—that is, an atmosphere 
over-moist and too dose. They have also a 
greater tendency to be produced when the Vines 
are over dry at the roots, or even if they have 
suffered from the other extreme of too mnch 
wet, caused by insufficient drainage. I recom¬ 
mend cutting all the air roots off. See that the 
roots of the Vines are right. Do not allow the 


atmosphere to be so moist; give more air, with 
a night temperature of 60 degB. to 65 degs., 
increasing 5 degs. or 10 degs. by day.—J. D. E, 

7546.— Destroying the Gooseberry-- 
caterp illar . —Having been a successful ex¬ 
hibitor of Gooseberries for many years, I, like 
others, have been troubled with the caterpillar ; 
but during the last six years when digging 
among my trees in the spring I give the ground 
a light dressing of nitrate of soda, the quantity I 
nse being 1$ lb. to one rood of ground (eight 
square yards), and since I have used this 
material I have not been troubled with the 
caterpillars, while my neighbours in the adjoin¬ 
ing allotments have all had them. Previously 
to n«‘ng nitrate of soda I used to dust my trees 
over with a mixture of Hellebore powder and 
whiting that I found to answer well, but I think 
it would be better if those troubled with the 
caterpillar would next spring try the nitrate of 
soda.—E. B. 

7662.—Red-flpider In a vinery.—It is rather a bad 
time to hare red-spider on Vines just ae they are ooming 
Into flower. The best thin? to do Is to take a sponge and 
some soft water, with a Utile eoft eoap In eolation, and 
sponge the leaves carefully on both aides. This wiU lake 
time, but it will be effectual.—E. H. 

—— It is very Beldom that Vines "will ripen 
off a crop of fruit without being attacked by 
red-spidor. It can be kept off by daily syring¬ 
ing the Vines; but this removes the beautiful 
bloom from the berries. My plan is an effectual 
one, and it is also followed by the best market 
growers. Paint the hot-water pipes well with 
flowers of sulphur and heat them to almost the 
point of boiling water; at that point a haze will 
form in the honse from the sulphur fumes, and 
in the morning all the insects will be dead. This 
fumigating process must be repeated again in 
ten days to destroyed those hatched afterwards. 
—J. D. E. 

7652.—Manure on a vine border.— Any border 
that is always covered with manure musb get sour ana 
pasty. It would have been better to have taken off the 
manure iu March, and just loosened up the surface to lei 
In the air, applying a top-dressing If necessary, mulohing 
the surface again when hot weather eels in.—E. II. 

-Remove a portion of the manure from the Vine- 

border ; but allow some of it to remain as a mulohing to 
prevent the oraoking of the surface of toe border. A very 
thin dressing is sufficient.—J. D. E. 


7600.—Using 1 hard water.— You need 
not) hesitate to nse the water whioh is laid 
on to your garden. I do not say that snoh 
water is equal to that from an open pond 
or tank, but it is not injurious when 
j udioioualy applied. I have used large quantities 
of such water in my time, and have never found 
it do harm With regard to your question as to 
the best time in the day to use it, the evening 
is the proper time, but you may apply it to the 
soil at any hour of the day, if necessary. If 

J rou wish to apply it through a hose to the 
eaves as well as the roots of plants it is better 
to do so, say, after 4 p.m.—J. C. C. 

7657.— Ma kin g leaf-mould. -This is merely deosved 
leaves. They are laid up in a heap until they decay, when 
the material 1 b leaf-mould. It ought to be quite ready for 
use at the end of eighteen months.—J. D. E. - 
7646.— Drying night soil.— To dry night soil you 
should mix it with half its bulk of dry earth and then 
spread it out In the open. The sun and air will soon dry 
it if you turn it over about twioe a-week. I advise you to 
use it in email quantities at first, os it is a powerful stimu¬ 
lant. You had better experiment with plants of little 
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THH COMING} WBHK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from May 25th 
to June 1 st. 

Hide a sowing of Oiaeririae for late blooming. Potted 
on seedling Begonia). Some of the plants hare been 
planted out in a bed in a sheltered position. The beds 
of Begonias last year were among the best things I 
had. Wet improves them ; but they should not be 
exposed to strong winds. Thinned Tomatoes in a warm 
house. I do not think a single blossom has failed to set. 
Some of the clusters of the large Old Red variety have 
as many as a dozen fruits, eaoh swelling. The work 
of rubbing off side shoots takes up a good deal of time 
where many plants are grown; but it must not be 
neglected if the plants are to do well. Planted out Toma* 
toes against walls and fenoes. Thinned Parsnips, Carrots, 
Salsafy, Ao. I go over them first with the hoe, cutting 
lanes throngh the drills. When the work is finished the 
plants stand in little patches the right disbanoe apart. In 
due course these will be thinned down to a single plant, 
leaving, of course, the strongest and best Planted Brus* 
seb Sprouts for early oiop. Made up a Mushroom bed in 
oool position under a north waiL They will probably oome 
in useful, though we often get plenty of Mushrooms from 
the fields in summer. Beds in house are still bearing freely. 
By flooding the paths and damping the walls a genial 
atmosphere is kept up. Tied in young wood in late Peaoh 
house, and thinned the fruits so as to bring the crop on 
to the top of the trellis. The fruits in early house are now 
putting on a good colour. A little air is left on all night 
to improve the flavour of the ripening fruits. The trees 
are looked over daily, and any fruits whioh are easily 
detaohed from the stalk are gathered and placed in fruit- 
rooms on a layer of wadding, covered with tissue paper. 
Sowed biennial", such as Canterbury Bells, spotted Fox¬ 
gloves, Sweet Williams, Ac. They are sown in shallow 
drills for the oonvenlenoe of stirring the surfaoa among 
the plants. 8owed white silver-skinned Onion for piok- 
ling on rather hard ground ; the seeds being sown thickly. 
Thinned annuals in borders to from 8 inches to 0 inohes, 
according to kinds. Rearranged stove, training creepers, 
ka Now that the bedding plants are outside another house 
is devoted to young stove things during summer, many 
of whioh oome in for furnishing. This relieves the stove 
and allows of justioe being done to plants whioh are 
ooming into blossom. The evil whioh most of us feel is 
having more plants to deal with than we have room for. 
However, by converting the houses used for bedding 
plants into stoves for the time being, very pretty displays 
oan be made with suoh things as Gloxinias, Aohimenes, 
Oaladlums, Ac., arranged in groups with Maiden hair 
and other Ferns as a setting to tone down the oolour. 
Keep the Fig-house dryer now the fruits are ripening, 
as the fruits soon spoil in a damp bouse; but a 
brisk temperature is nsoessary, 60 degs. to 66 degs. at 
nights, to bring up the flavour. Thinned down the crop 
of Melons in frames to half-a-dozen fruits in eaoh light, 
placing the fruits on saucers to lift them above the foliage. 
Repotted hard-wooded plants suoh as Cytisus, Acacias. 
Boronias, Epaoris, As. Epaoris are grown In peat and 
•and ; but I am using turfy-loam for the other plants, in 
every oase potting very firmly. After potting the plants 
will be kept a little closer to enoourage the roots to enter 
the new soil, watering very oarefully. Out back a Mar6- 
ohal Niel Rose that has just finished blooming in one of 
the houses. I want to enoourage the production of strong 
young wood, as thess shoots produoe the finest blossoms. 


Greenhouse. 

Cyclamens.— To have these beautiful winter and spring 
flowering plants in the best order, it is necessary to keep 
them from the time the seeds vegetate up to when they 
oome into flower a little wanner tban ordinary greenhouse 
plants require to be. On this account those who make a 
speciality of them grow them in a house or pit by them¬ 
selves, where they can be stood olose upto the glass, with the 
pots either resting on a bed of ooal ashes, or only a little 
elevated above it. The bed is kept constantly damp, with 
a view to the moisture rising from it that is so essential to 
the growth of the plants, ana it also helps to keep them free 
from red-spider, aphides, and thripe, to the attaoks of 
whioh Cyclamens are subject, and unless they are kepb 
dear of these pests it is impossible to have them in any 
thing like good condition. Though it is requisite to keep 
the plants olose to the glass, so that they may get all the 
light that it is possible to give them, they must be shaded 
from the sun from the time it gets powerful in spring all 
through the summer. Managed in this way, plants that are 
raised from seed sown in July or August will attain size 
enough in 16 months or 18 months to flower well. Seed, 
lings of the age named, that have been treated in the 
mannerdesori bed,will now require moving Into3or4in. pots. 
The soil should oonsist of fresh loam and some thoroughly 
rotten manure, ooth sifted, with enough sand added to 
keep the whole porous. If the loam is of a heavy nature, 
a little leaf-mould should be used. A moderate amount of 
air should be given daily ; but avoid odd draughts, whioh 
dry the atmosphere too muoh. Where there is not the 
means of growing these plants separately, and they must 
needs be kepb with the ordinary greenhouse stock, the pro¬ 
gress made will be muoh slower, and consequently the seed 
should be sown in spring—about the present time. The 
way to proceed is to drain a large sized seed-pan, and fill 
it with finely sifted soil of a like description to that recom¬ 
mended for potting. Press the surfaoe smooth, and put 
the seeds on it thinly; cover them with a little more soil 
than would be requisite for smaller seeds. Again press the 
surfaoe smooth. Stand in a house or pit where there is a 
gentle heat; if this is not available put them in an ordinary 
garden frame, giving little air until the seeds vegetate, so 
as to utilise tho sun heat. A sheet of glass should be put 
over the pan to keep in the moisture; to further prevent 
the soil drying up quiokly a thin shade should be used in 
the daytime. Old plants that have now done flowering 
should be put in a oold frame in a position where the sun 
oannot reach them in the middle of the day. They will 
now require less water than was neoessary for them whilst 
they were growing; but the soil must never be allowed to 
get quite dry. Even at the present day, when the cultiva¬ 
tion of Cyolamens is better understood than it used to be, 
the barbarous practice of allowing the roots to beoome 
quite dry is still followed by some who attempt to grow 
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them. To this usage is attributable many of the plants 
failing to grow after they have once flowered. If a frame 
or oold pit is not available, the plants may be stood on the 
north side of a wall or building, where they will only get 
the morning and evening sun. Whilst out-of-doors the 
foliage muse be kept quite free from aphides, thrips, or red- 
spider, as if any of these insects are allowed to infest them 
the leaves will die off muoh sooner than they should. 

Eplphylluma.—Plants that were kept cool and in a 
semf dry state during the winter will now be ooming into 
flower. When the gro wth has been well matured in autumn 
the flower-buds begin to move in spring as soon as the soil is 
moistened and the temperature of the house is raised either 
through the use of a little fire or by the gradual Inorease 
of the sun’s power. Do not give more water than is neoes¬ 
sary to keep the soil slightly moist, as the roots are at all 
times impatient of being too web. If anything in the house 
is the least affected with aphides they aie sure to find their 
way to the bloom-buds of tne Epiphyllums, and unless the 
inseobs are destroyed they will quiokly spoil the flowers. 

Bplphyllum tranoatum.—Plants that were kept 
oool during winter and have been brought on with only 
greenhouse heat naturally flower muoh later tban those 
that are forced, bub under such treatment they may now be 
expected to have done blooming and be making their 
growth. If they can be kept for a time where they will 
hav" a little more heat than in an ordinary greenhouse it 
will be better for them. Either when grafted on the Peres- 
kia stook or on their own roots, this race of Epiphyllums 
requires less pot room than most things. 8till, it is possible 
to keep them too muoh oonfined at the roots. Any that 
need larger pots, and have yet a considerable portion of 
their growth to make, may now be shifted. Whilst the 
plants are growing they should be kept near the glass; 
they will be all the better without shade—the more sun 
they get the better it will be for them. 

Lillee.—Plants of L. Harris! and L eximium, or other 
forms of L. lonelflorum, that have been forced should, as 
they go out of flower, be put where they will get plenty of 
light and be regularly attended to with water until the 
tops show signs of dying off, when less moisture will be 
required. The foliage must also be kepb free from 
aphides. If not seen to in there matters the bulbs will not 
be of muoh furthf r use. Tne latest plants of any of these 
varieties that are being brought into bloom in a greenhouse 
temperature must be similarly treated when their flowering 
is over. 

Llllum candidum.—When cultivated in pots this 
species does best when kept altogether oool, as if at all 
hurried when forced it is liable to fail to flower. One of 
the ohief causes of failure with this Lily is through the 
bloom buds getting infested with green-fly. If thisinseot 
gets on them when they are newly formed and soaroely 
perceptible amongst the leaves, it oan only be killed by 
dipping the tops of the stems inTobaooo water, or dusting 
them with Tobaooo powder, as when fumigation is tried 
the smoke dees not get down to where the insects are 
sheltered sufficiently to kill them. Daring this stags of 
their growth the plants should be olosely examined. 

Late-flowerimr Lillee.— Late blooming plants of 
L. auratum, the different varieties of L. speoiosum, and 
other autumn flowerers, should : now fce stood out-cf-doors 
where they will bs fully expored to the sun. If the pots 
oan be partially plunged in fine oaal ashes it will protect 
the roots from the fierce rays of the sun, and it will also 
lessen the attention required in watering. See that the 
stems are kept tied up to stioks as they advanoe. When 
let to hang about loose the plants never look well after 
they are tied If late Lilies are syringed overhead daily 
they are seldom troubled with green-fly, whioh inseot 
otherwise often attaoks them. 

Amaryllis.—Amateurs who do not happen to have a 
house or pit where theee plants oan be brought on to 
flower and afterwards make their growth, oan, neverthe¬ 
less, have them in a condition little, if any, inferior to 
those that are grown warm in the usual way. When kept 
in a greenhouse the bloom, as a matter of oourae, is later. 
Plants that have been so treated will now be pushing up 
their flower-stems and leaves, and must have the soil kept 
fairly moist. Stand them near the glass and give a little 
shade in bright weather. Weak manure-water onoe every 
ten days or a fortnight will assist the plants mnoh. 
When well supported in this manner, there is no neoessity 
for potting Amaryllis every year In the way that many 
now treat them. Whilst the flowers are ooming on, and 
afterwards until the growth is completed, sun-heat should 
be turned to the best advantage by dosing the lights of 
the pit or frame whioh the plants oooupy early in the 
afternoons. The inorease of temperature secured by this 
means will have a beneficial effect on the growth. 

Thomas Bautbs. 


Outdoor Garden. 

After the bright sunshine and the heavy downpour of 
rain the beds will be In fine condition for the roots of 
plants to work in, and even in backward districts the 
empty or partially occupied beds and borders should now 
be filled up with the plants provided for them. A good 
deal may be done with annuals, tender and hardy, to make 
the borders gay; but though bare earth when all things 
are in order is objectionable there should be no over- 
orowding. It will be quite safe now to plant out Dahlias, 
if the plants have been well hardened. Drive down the 
stake for eaoh plant first, and then set them out so that 
the stakes stand in the rear. Tie loosely and keep a sharp 
look-out for slugs, which are very fond of the suooulent 
leading shoots. Herbaoeous borders will now be gay with 
many good things, including Peonies, whioh ought to 
form a special feature in every garden. The Moutan 
or Tree Peonies are among the grandest things in the 
garden, and if the flowers are out when the buds are just 
beginning to expand, they are beautiful objects for a large 
vase. The stakes should be placed to suoh plants as Del¬ 
phiniums, Phloxes, Ao., in good time to enable the plants 
to maintain their ereob position. The staking and tying 
should be neatly done. The best way is to link up eaoh 
shoot where there are several to a plant with a separate 
string of matting, so that there may be no oonfusion or 
orowding. Plant out seedling Auriculas in a shady border. 
The seeds are frequently a long time in germinating. 
There is often 12 months between the appearance of the 
first seedling in a pot of Auricula seeds and the last, there¬ 
fore patience is needed. Train wall plants, suoh as 


Clematises, Passion • flowers, Honeysuckles, 4i The 
young shoots soon get entangled if neglected for only * 
abort time. Hardy Ferns are growing freely now, and 
those plants on dry banks will be benefited by a muiofa 
of Ooooa-nut-flbre. 


Fruit Garden. 

Keep up a steady but brisk and buoyant atmosphere in 
lace vineries where the Vines are in blossom. Taere wiii 
be leas difficulty in getting a good set where this ia done, 
though the difficult setters may require some little help m 
addition, either with the oamel's - hair pencil, or some 
other expedient that experience has found suitable. Tte 
regulation of the lateral growth must have frequent 
attention. Grapes in earner house approaching the 
■toning period should have the last look over in thinning 
any bunoh In whioh there appears to be any orovding of 
the berriee. This work requires a careful hind, a> then 
should be no touching of the berries either with the hud 
or any part of the drees. Tne outeide borders hire 
recently had a thorough soaking of rain and will not 
require more water at present; but the condition of the 
inside roots should be ascertained, and, it neoeeurj, 
liquid-manure should be given. Grapes colouring mo« 
have a free circulation of air, avoiding oold curenu. Bit 
careful with the front ventilators when the wind is in the 
eaefc. An attaok of mildew often follows a chill thro^i* 
rush of coll wind through the front ventilators. Law 
torosd Strawberries ooming on in pits and framsxgt 
have plenty of fresh air, and in dry, hot weather abnhn 
supplies of water oootainlng some stimulant. Support 
the fruit with short stioks to lift them up Into thesmutini 
to oolour and flavour. Every spare moment ahoold be 
devoted to the wall-trees, if they are to be kept in goad 
oondition. Disbudding should be in active profit* 
Look over Aprioots and destroy the grubs, whioh carl op 
the leaves. In some gardens the Gooseberry-oaterpilUn 
are giving trouble, and no time should be lost in dealing 
with them, either by haudpioking, washing with insecn- 
oides, or by dusting with Hellebore-powder. 8tlong map 
suds, if it it to be had in eatfioient quantities, is as good 
as anything, and it might be fortified, if ueoesMry, la bad 
oases with a small quantity of paraffin oiL Keep up 
the bottom-beat of Melon beds by renewing linings at 
manors. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Thin all young orops of vegetables before they bseomi 
crowded, taking away the email weakly plants and leaving 
only strong one* to stand for the crop, when the Anal 
thinning is given. Earth up and plaoe stioks to Peat at 
noon as they require them. Prick oat winter Greers 
6 inohes apart to get strong, and be ready to pat out m 
soon as the land they are to oooupy ia ready for them. 
The early sown Brussels Sprouts should be planted at 
once, as they require a loag season of growth. Tttere is yet 
time to make new plantations of Globe Artichoke*; the land 
should be deep and rich. Muloh Immediately and water 
if the weather should be dry. If strong off sets are planted 
they will prodace a few late heads. Set out Toma toe* io 
warm situations, pressing the soil firmly around than, and 
give a tie to the stem at onoe to prevent the plants filliaf 
over and getting twisted legs. Tomatoes under clam 
■welling their fruits must be liberally supported. In light 
houses the blonoms should set without aeeistanee now; 
at least, I find the flowers are setting freely enough 
and have discontinued the use of the rabbit's-tail and 
brush. A etuffy oondition of the atmosphere will 
not do. Make euooeeeional sowings of Peas and Bans. 
The Broad Windsor is the beet Bean to plant now. Rant 
on a oool, deep pleoe of land. Plant Peas in trenches; 
run the rows north and south, and give plenty of roma. 
Ne Pins Ultra and Veitoh’e Perfection, two old but exceed¬ 
ingly useful kinds that have in the past end will in die 
future outlive many so called new kinds. Plant the white 
seeded Runner to suooeed the old Soarlet for late bearing. 
Canadian Wonder is the beet dwarf kidney Bean for main 
crop. Give liquid-manure to dwarf Beans In pits and cool- 
houses to oontinue the supply as long as possible to men 
the early crops ooming along on the warm border. BowQir- 
doous In the trenches In the open ground now. The 
trenches should be 6 feet apart and well manured. Draw 
a drill along the centre 2 inches deep, and drop in time« 
four seeds at intervals of 14 or 16 inohes. Those who hare 
no glass or means of raising or protsoting Vegetable lur- 
rows mav now plant seeds in the open air in the post® 1 
they are Intended to oooupy. Sow Turnips on oooiuw m 
drills, scattering a little artificial manure in thednM»i 
the time of sowing. The Splnaoh Beet is a very*”” 
vegetable. Sow now iu drills 16 inohes apart Sow Obtoorj. 
for salads in winter. Sow Letcuosi in oool lituatkme. 

EL BOttiT. 


Work In the Town Gordon. 

forcing weather stiU jore^jJ J 


Should warm roroing weatoer mu f*'"-* . 
theee lines appear in print, it will be advisable 
but the very tenderest bedding plants out as BOonMFjr 
■Ibis, though in no oiee should any be removed airwuy 
from a house In which any appreciable amount of ***“, 
is maintained, or that is not very freely nttwm 
directly to the open air ; even a week in aoool 
with a dally lnoreaeing amount of air, willl molidiiy 
tissues amazingly. As a rule, leas caution need be exerow 
in exposing bedding plants in town gardens tban w 
In the oountry, the temperature where there are w 
houses averaging some degree* higher, and urban gw 
being also generally muoh more sheltered. The n«*i 
or five months constitute the only season for the e 
ment of the out-of-door garden to the dweuer in 
towns, it being almost impossible to aooompllah anjwwj 
during the late autumn, winter, and early ipriog ^ 
when the air ia laden with smoke, except by ^ 
glees, so that the utmost should now be made of do 
time and the space. With plenty of moirturt 
ment In the soil things are bound to grow now, 
with suoh weather, and the most barren gawen ^ 
transformed to a perfect bower of verdure anono ^ 
a marvellously short time by the exercise of * ^ 

and skill. Tomato plants should be set out 
possible against a sunny wall or fenoe, andvlJtkind* 
strong will soon commence to fruit freely. The dct 
for open air culture are the old Large Red. Laxw®. ^ 
air, and Horeford's Prelude, though • gainst ■ 
Perfection and Golden Queen suooeed vary ."“Liu. on 
season; the latter is becoming a great favoadWi 
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acoount of its earliness, proJiflo habit, handsome appear- 
atoj, and delicious flavour. The soil for Tomatoes should 
be sound and good, but by no means very rich; if they 
have to be planted in borders with other things requiring 
rioh soil, they should be plao* d in good siaed pots—eav, 
8-inoh or 9-inch ones-and these plunged nearly to the 
rims in the soil. Vegetable Mario wa and Rdge Cucum¬ 
bers should alto be planted out at once on mounds of 
half-deoayed turf, or any good soil, mixed with a little 
manure protect the plants, especially if at all small or 
tender, with handlights or inverted flower-pots fora time. 
Plant out Runner and French Beans that were raised 
uDder glass at 1 foot apart in rows 2 feet asunder for the 
latter, and 5 feet or 6 feet for the former. The soil should 
be deep and rloh. B. 0. R. 


ROSES. 

ROSE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 
Perhaps there are few Hybrid Perpetual Roses 
which have won the admiration of Rose lovers 

(of the fair sex especially) at first sight more 
constantly than the Duke of Edinburgh, an 


its being distributed in 186$, to the delight of 
all rosarians, amongst whom it has remained a 
popular favourite ever since. 

The plant is hardy, a very vigorous grower, 
and its smooth wood and glossy green foliage 
are very distinctive in appearance ; the flowers 
are large, with very broad petals of the most 
brilliant dazzling crimson, shaded with deep- 
crimson. This shading, however, varies con¬ 
siderably in different seasons. In a hot, dry 
summer it is frequently almost absent, the 
flowers appearing nearly pure-scarlet; whereas, 
in dull, cool weather the rioh crimson shades at 
the base of the petals are as dark as in suoh 
varieties as Duo de Wellington, &o. Never¬ 
theless, the flower is always attractive, and it 
will probably be a long while before there is sent 
out a more brilliant, and at the same time more 
vigorous, and, consequently, more deservedly 
popular, Hybrid Perpetual than the Duke of 
Edinburgh. T. 



admiration, moreover, which rarely diminishes 
upon greater intimacy, and which after a lapse 
of twenty years still suffices to place His Royal 
Highness in the very front rank. Invariably 
among the twelve varieties most frequently 
exhibited in winning collections throughout the 
season, constantly recommended as one of the 
best of the bright Roses for general cultivation, 
and advocated by many growers as one of the 
best pot Roses of its colour, the variety Duke of 
Edinburgh has achieved an enviable reputation 
with Rose growers of all classes throughout the 
country. Certainly the effect produced by a 
group of plants in bloom, especially with the 
setting sun upon them, is not to be surpassed 
for brilliancy in the entire Rose garden. A 
reputed seedling of General Jacqueminot, Duke 
of Edinburgh was raised in the Old Nurseries, 
Gheshunt, during the partnership of the late 
Mr. George Paul and Mr. William Paul, and was 
left there unbloomed in 1860. It was not until 
five years later that a small flower attracted 
attention by its brilliant ooh 
was then thoroughly test 


) colour, and the variety 
«te£, with jbe rjsylk oi 


7649.— Roses In a greenhouse.— Tea-soenfced Roses 
will be the best for your purpose. The following varieties 
will suit you: The Bride, Marie van Houtte, Madame 
Lambard, Catherine Mer net, Innooente Pirola, Safrano, 
W. F. Bennett, Luclole, M Adame de Watteville. Perle de 
Lyon, Hom&re, and Madame Jules Margottin.—J. C. C. 

7587— How to destroy worms.— If 
you have only one Rose-tree to deal with 
you may get rid of some of the worms if 
you get a knob of lime the size of a pint measure 
and place it in one gallon of water. When the 
liquid is quite clear you may apply it through a 
fine-rosed water-pot to the Boil over the roots of 
your Rose-tree. The lime-water will cause the 
worms to come to the surface, when they can be 

f athered up and destroyed. At the same time 
may tell you that the worms will not do your 
Rose-tree any harm. To counteract the presence 
of so many in the soil and the number of holes 
they make, tread the ground firm once a week 
when the surfaoe is dry.—J. C. C. 

7643.— Pruning Roses. — Roses growing 
on the back wall of a cool greenhouse should be 
pruned early in December. With regard to 
those in pots it depends upon whether they are 


Hybrid Perpetual or Tea-soented varieties. If 
they belong to the former class they may be 
pruned at the same time as those on the walls. 
But Tea Roses that are required to flower early 
in the spring should be pruned now if they 
want it; but they should not be touched with a 
knife even now or later unless they are getting 
too large for the house, and a few late and larger 
blooms are preferred to a greater number of 
those of a medium size. But in a general way 
it is the earliest Roses, even if they are not 
of a large size, that are most valued. For that 
reason it is better to prune in summer than 
winter, for the reason that the early-pruned 
plants will be in flower three weeks before those 
that are cut hard back in mid-winter.—J. C. C. 

- It is now long past the proper time 

for pruning Roses of any kind ; there¬ 
fore the sooner it is done the better, if they 
are in pots under glass or growing on the 
back-wall of a greenhouse inside the house. A 
Rose-bush or a climbing Rose will continue to 
grow all through the winter, if the temperature 
is much above the freezing point, and the buds 
at the points of the shoots will swell the most 
rapidly, so that the vigour of the Rose is being 
exhausted in producing buds, and perhaps 
growths that have to be cut off. If the Rose 
in pruned early—say, in November—all its 
efforts will be directed to swell the buds that are 
to produce the next season’s wood. Roses 
intended to flower very late are pruned late, as 
it retards them, but at the expense of con¬ 
stitutional vigour. Roses out-of-doors are not 
pruned until February or early in March, as if 
it is done too early they may be pinched by 
spring frosts.—J. D. E. 

7677 — Shortening back a Marechal 
Niel Rose. —There are two courses open to 
you with regard to the treatment of your Rose : 
one is to cut back the leading shoots to within 
2 feet of the roots, the other is to leave them 
alone and cut back to a spur next November 
the whole of the lateral growth along the strong 
Bhoots. The result would be on a strong plant 
one or more flowers from every spur next spring. 
But some prefer to cut back all tne shoots every 
year as soon as the first lot of flowers fade. 
When the plants are in vigorous health this 
plan answers very well; but in the case of weak 
ones there is a certain amount of risk about 
their starting into growth again. When the 
plants are strong enough to do so the number of 
Bhoots is invariably increased every year, and, 
being on young wood, the flowers are much larger 
than those produced by spurs. However, I 
must tell you that you will only get one lot of 
flowers a-year if you prune in the spring instead 
of the autumn.—J. C. C. 

7679. — Marechal Niel Roses. —With 
regard to the enquiry of “ J. G. H.,” I may tell 
him that he is not the only one who has been 
perplexed as to the behaviour of this Rose. The 
many variations in the colour and form of its 
flowers, as well as in the manner of its growth, 
have puzzled a good many people without their 
being able to arrive at any satisfactory con¬ 
clusion as to the cause of these vagaries. But 
“ J. G. H.” may conclude that there is only one 
variety of this Rose, and that the variations to 
which he alludes are caused by some constitu¬ 
tional defect for which there is no remedy. It 
would fill a good sized book if I were to describe 
the many different cases of the erratic behaviour 
of this Rose which I meet with as I go about, 
but it would serve no useful purpose to do so. 
All that is to be done in the matter is just to 
; take the behaviour of this Rose as we find it. 
For if it does not make a good growth the first 
year after planting and assume its proper charac¬ 
ter, the most skilful man in the world cannot alter 
its behaviour afterwards. He may coax and try, 
but I will stake my reputation that he has to 
give up the attempt in despair.—J. C. C. 

7599.— Mildew on Roses.— After trying 
a number of remedies for this without success, 

I have pleasure in stating I have found the 
following effective : 1 oz. of soft soap, boiled in 
a quart of water, adding, when cold, half a tea¬ 
spoonful of paraffin-oil, mix well and add a 
gallon of water. Syringe the Roses for two or 
three days in succession; an agreeable surprise 
will be the result.— A. M. M. 


7607.— Water plants. — "A. B. P.” would find 
Riobardia (Calla) n'thiopioa a useful plant for growing on 
the banks of a lake, or even in the stream itself.—J. 0. 
Tom kin. 
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TRHHS AND SHRUBS. 

7617.— Cupreeeus Lawsoniana ereota* 
— Probably the plants will die, that is 
generally the ultimate reault of the foliage 
becoming brown and withered. 1 do not know 
whether this particular variety iB more difficult 
to establish than others, but my experience with 
it is to the effect that, having planted a selection 
of all the varieties of this species some six years 
ago, the only one that died was this ereota. 
Next season I again bought a good plant, but it 
also died. The following season 1 tried again, 
and was successful. Nothing more can be done 
for them; it was right to mnloh. Get well- 
established trees, plant carefully, and wait 
patiently.—J. D. £. 

7611. — Improving Laurels. — When 
the oommon Laurels grow out with long 
straggling branches it is necessary to cut 
them well in, and they will again form bushy 
plants ; but this cutting back ought to be done 
in March or April; it Lb now rather late, as the 
young shoots formed would not have time to 
ripen perfectly, and might be killed again if the 
winter was Bevere. Still, 1 would be inclined 
to try cutting down part of them, at least, as an 
experiment. If the old bushes are dug out and 
young ones planted it will be rather expensive, 
as the ground must be well trenched and 
manured, spudding out all the old roots as the 
work proceeds.—J. D. E. 

7590 & 7647.— An evergreen hedge.—A 
good plant for the purpose would be Berberls 
Darwini, which does not grow rampantly, and 
blooms freely. It could not, however, be kept 
down so low as 2£ feet without destroying in a 
great measure its blooming capabilities. Her¬ 
berts aquifolium is more dwarf, and will thrive 
well in almost any soil. It is showy when in 
bloom, and bears an abundance of handsome 
berries later on. This would, perhaps, be the 
better of the two, as it is so hardy. As regards 
harbouring slugs and snails, there is not an 
evergreen in cultivation that will not do so. 
There is, however, much difference in that 
respect—J. C. B. 

— The common Privet soon makes a 
hedge and looks neat when kept well trimmed, 
and the plants are cheap. Lawson's Cypress 
is a capital hedge plant for conspicuous 
situations where something better than Privet 
is required. Select straight-stemmed plants, 
and set them 18 inches apart, and they will 
soon form a hedge 4 feet high; but in the 
course of time they will want to go higher, 
and, although they bear outting, it might be 
advisable, if 4 feet is to be the extreme limit, 
to plant something rather dwarfer in habit. 
The Tree Box makes a neat hedge, but it is not 
a rapid grower at first, though when well 
established it grows more freely. The Yew- 
tree and common Laurel are both hedge plants 
of some merit.—E. H. 

7529.— Osage Orange (Maclura auran- 
tiaca) as a fence plant.— This deciduous 
shrub, which is a native of North America, is 
grown as a fence in some parts of the United 
States, and although armed with stout spines its 
habit is rambling, and, therefore, it is not to be 
compared to Hawthorn for resisting the tres¬ 
pass of stook } still, being hardy, it could doubt¬ 
less be grown satisfactorily in the south of 
Ireland. In Virginia no one can recover 
damages for the trespass of stook unless what is 
sty lea 4 * a lawful fence” has been broken through, 
and suoh a fence must possess the following 
qualifications—viss., “horse high,” 41 bull strong,” 
and 44 pig tight”—i.e., too high to be jump- 
able by a horse, too strong for a bull to break 
through, and too close at the bottom for a 
pig to root or push through it. The Osage 
Orange can hardly be said to possess all of those 
qualifications in as great a degree even as the 
Cherokee Rose, which flourishes more particularly 
in the Southern States.—W. Weston Turxor. 

7675 — An unhealthy Araucaria.—I 
have found these noble trees geo into bad con¬ 
dition when planted on a dry gravelly subsoil. 
The only way to keep them in health is to dig a 
deep trenoh near the extremities of the roots, 
ana with a fork work up to the tree, removing 
the soil down to the gravel, and even some of 
the gravel, if it is near the surface. There ought 
to be a depth of soil of 2 feet 6 inches; the width 
of the circular trench ought to be^at least 3 feet. 
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and 2 feet 6 inches deep. Fill it up with good 
turfy loam. This will give renewed vigour.— 
J. D. E. 

- The correspondents in Gardening 

who have been recently inviting answers to 
their questions respecting the renovating of old 
specimens of this Araucaria which have lost their 
branches, have left it alone too long to restore 
the trees to health and preserve those branches 
which are now brown. The loss of the branches, 
and the cause of others turning brown, is no 
doubt caused by the poorness of the soil. Had 
a dressing of fat manure, 4 inohes thick, been 
laid on the surface over the roots, and as far 
away from the stem as these branches extend, 
when the first symptoms of the browning of the 
branohes were observed, these branches might 
probably have been saved. The best thing to be 
done now is to out off any dead or dying 
branohes, and lay on a dressing of manure at once 
with a view of saving the other growth, and 
another application of manure may be given early 
next spring. It will do more harm than good to 
touch the roots in anv way. If convenient, give 
the trees a good soaking of manure-water four 
or five times duiing the summer, directly after 
rain. If you do not object to see the naked bole, 
you may out off any of the green branohes next 
autumn, so as to bring the form of the tree into 
a more agreeable shape.—J. C. C. 

— For 12 yean I have had the brown part of this 
tree out away at oaoe. Freeh growth has always oome 
afterwards.—S. B. B. 

7641.— Gutting the leaves off Ivy.— 

The best time to cut the leaves off Ivy growing 
on a house is early in April. All the growth 
that projects from the wall should be sheared 
off. The new foliage starts away immediately, 
and the walls are green and pleasant to look 
upon in a short time. I should not hesitate to 
out it back even now, if not already done, but 
April is the best time.—E. H. 

-From the middle to the end of March la a good 

time to do this. I had eome done at that time and the 
whole of it is already covered with freeh green leaves. If 
I had not trimmed the leaves back at that time I would 
not be afraid to do it now. The leaves would develop all 
the quicker In May.—J. D. E. 

7660— Moving an Araucaria lmbrlcata.—I 
should be disposed to dig round it now, opening a trenoh 

3 feet to 4 feet from the trunk, and as deep as the roots 
desoend, filling up the trenoh with good soil to encour¬ 
age the roots go make fibres Into it. In the early autumn 
the tree might be moved, or If preferred, it might be left 
till the spring.—E. H. 

-The end of September or the beginning 

of October is a good time to move your Arau¬ 
caria. To enable it to bear removal better when 
the time comes, I advise you to dig out a trench 

4 feet away from the stem all round, and 2 feet 
6 inches deep. The trench need not be more 
than 2 feet wide, but in taking it out cut 
asunder all the roots that are met with on the 
side nearest the stem, and then fill in the soil 
again. If you could place a layer of leaf-soil or 
well-rotted manure, 6 inches wide, all round the 
ball it would be of great assistance to the new 
made roots, which will be sure to be formed in 
dusters by all the largest that were severed in 
taking out the soil. These newly-made roots will 
be of immense help in establishing the tree again 
after it is moved. But there must not ba any 
delay in cutting the roots, or it will do no good. 
It would have been better to have done so two 
months earlier.—J. 0. C. 


7670.—' Tamingf toads. —I have never on 
any occasion fed my toads artificially, and I do 
not know of anything that they feed upon, exoept 
woodlioe. They are put upon the stages of the 
Orchid-houses, and, as a rule, take up their 
abode under an inverted flower-pot by day and 
sally forth at night in quest of prey. I have 
placed poor wasted examples in the house, and 
in the course of two months they became quite 
corpulent. I take no particular pains to tame 
them, but they become quite familiar with the 
workmen, and allow themselves to be taken up 
in the hand and set down again without any 
attempt to get out of the way. They may be 
fed upon large flies and moths as well as upon 
woodlice.— J. D. E. 

Vaporising Tobacco. —Having adopted 
this method of getting rid of green-fly since I 
first saw its use advocated in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, perhaps my experience may be interest¬ 
ing 'to those who wish to try it Instead of 
boiling Tobacco, I get from the Tobaoco manu¬ 
factory the juice or water there to be obtained. 


boogie 


This is a thick, visoous fluid, and I found the 
boiling point so high that my paraffin-stove 
would not raise its temperature sufficiently, 
therefore I reduced it by adding water until then 
was only about a fourth Tobaoco-juice. By using 
this upon two successive days, I entirely cleared 
my house—14 feet by 12 feet—of green fly, i 
steamed for about three hours each time. Un 
week some Arums and Cinerarias had filled my 
house again with fly. As an experiment I added 
about a table-spoonful of paraffin to the dilated 
Tobacco-water; after two hours of steaming there 
was hardly a living fly to be seen. The next 
day’s steaming finished them off. If 
Aldons ” (see Gardening, May 4th, page 126) 
will caulk up the joints of his door with ai 
stout a twine or cord as he could get in, he will 
find very little smell of Tobacco or paraffin in 
his room ; and what little there is would quickly 
pass off by opening the doors and windovi- 

SO UTILS EA. 

Treatment of Liliom auratumand 

Tuberoses.— Many of the correspondent! in 
Gardening have lately made enquiries as to the 
proper treatment of these plants. I have grown 
them very successfully for the last season or 
two with little trouble, and 'without long 
a single tuber. The Liliums, after outting down 
in the antumn, I plunge in Cocoa-nut-fibre 
without removing them from their pots, giving 
them no more protection than that afforded by 
a bed in the garden. At the end of March 1 
take them out and place them in the open air; 
in the event of frost removing them for the night 
to their old shelter in the shed, having no green¬ 
house. Although they do not bloom until 
September, I am compensated by the extra 
vigour of the plants. I may say that throughout 
the growing season I give them a liberal allow¬ 
ance of manure-water. Tuberoses gave me more 
anxiety during the first season I grew them, 
chiefly, I think, from the exaggerated accounts I 
had read concerning their tenderness. I find 
them, after once starting, almost as hardy ai 
Liliums. I plant the tubers in January, and 
place the pots overhead in fibre, and stand the 
box containing them on the top of the kitchen- 
range, where they get a bottom-heat of about 
75 degs. About the middle of May I expect them 
to show signs of growth, and from that time their 
progress is rapid. As soon as there is an inch 
or so of green top to each, I remove them to 
cooler quarters, and in Jane to a sunny spot in 
the garden, watering them liberally till the time 
of blooming in the autumn. Their exquisite 
colour and delicious fragrance amply reward me 
for the tronble taken. Of course, here in South 
Devon the mildness of the olimate favours one 
in allowing outdoor treatment to comparatively 
tender things ; but I think there are few countisa 
south of the Trent where they might not be 
grown in the way I have described. Being only 
an amateur, and having neither forcing pit nor 
greenhouse, I am obliged to resort to amateurish 
expedients; bat in the end the resalt is pretty 
much the same as if I had what I often envy the 
rich man in possessing. Lilium Harrisi I treat 
much the same way as auratum, save that after 
starting into growth in January I place them in 
the window of a cool room, and generally get 
them to bloom in the early summer.—H. M. 

7585.— Weeds as manure. — All kinds 
of decayed vegetation have a certain vsIuim 
manure, but there is no need to poor boiling 
water on weeds, unless they have been allowed to 
produce seeds, whioh ought never to be the ciae. 
Pat in a heap together, with all kinds of garden 
refuse, suoh as Grass cuttings, dead foliage from 
hardy flowers, leaves, Ac. ; they help to restore 
to the ground what plant growth has taken out 
of it. If the house slops are emptied in it, and 
also the sewage, a most valuable manure will be 
formed that will be of infinite service in the 
vegetable garden.—J. C. B. 

7618.— Notice to quit.—'* Sexden ’’ ij entitled to » 
year’s nofcioe So quit, and should insist upon receiving it 
or compensation for compulsory disturbance. Ic U nr 
prising that a solicitor should take the trouble to gke ,* 
notice to quit whioh he knowi to be Invalid. The Arri- 
cultural Holdinire’ Aot appliee to hold!age used ae market 
garden*, and when there is no written agreement in 
existence a year’s notice is required to determine the 
tenancy.—F alcoxbridob. 

7668 —Flowers for bouquets.—Sweet Peae are 
always valuable, ao are good whire Asters and Forget-me- 
nots in spring. Carnation". Mr*. Sinkins Pink. Tea and other 
Roaea, Gaillardiaa, Blue Cornflower*, Paris Daisies (white 
and yellow), Pyrethrums (single and doable) are nioe for 
cutting. Daffodils and Talipe in spring, and Christa** 
Rosea in winter, are a few things whioh will be ueefoL— 
K. H. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

SPRING CABBAGE. 

A small, quickly grown, and not too closely- 
packed heart of Cabbage, at any time during the 
winter and spring months, is really superior to 
any kind of winter green vegetable, not even 
excepting Broccoli, and I am glad to find it 
is now better appreciated by all classes of 



Winningstodt Cabbage. 


society than formerly. There are several small, 
or comparatively small, varieties to choose from, 
either ot which will be found more profitable, 
and certainly of a better quality than the much 
coarser Borts that used to be thought best for 
autumn sowing. Ellam’s Early Dwarf is of quiok 
growth, fairly hardy, and of superior quality. 
Heading All Heart is excellent, and I have very 
good reason to be well satisfied with Veitch’e 
Matchless. Wheeler’s Imperial, if supplied true 
to name, is scarcely so tender and mild in flavour 
as Ellam’s, but, on the whole, is yet one of the 
most reliable small sorts that can be grown. 
Winningstadt (here figured) forms an exceed¬ 
ingly solid and firm head, weighing heavy for 
its size. Although only a middling early kind, 
it is an exceedingly productive one, and cannot 
be too highly spoken of. If larger sorts than 
the foregoing are needed the well-known Enfield 
Market and Heartwell Marrow may be grown. 
I generally make my 

First sowing about the middle of July. In 
cold localities the seed should be sown earlier in 
the month. A second sowing is made early in 
August. Few need to be told that Cabbages 
well repay for generous treatment. No better 
site for a Cabbage-bed can well be found than 
the ground that has just been cleared of a crop 
of Onions. This is almost always very freely 
manured and deeply dug, and in addition 
receives one or more dressings of such fine 
fertilisers as soot, lime, salt, singly or in 
mixture, and not infrequently some kind of 
artificial manure h also given. In all proba¬ 
bility the Onions do not half exhaust this 
liberal supply ; at any rate, there is always 
abundance kept in the soil for the next crop. 
Firm ground suits Cabbage best; therefore, all 
that is necessary is to hoe over the surface of 
the bed and clear off the weeds. Drills, about 
18 inches apart for small and 2 feet apart for the 
larger sorts, may be drawn with a hoe, and the 
plants put out either with a trowel or dibber, 
according to the size of the ball of soil and 
roots. They ought to be sturdy stuff when put 
out, be firmly planted, and, if the weather 
is dry, watered in. I dispose the small sorts 
about 12 inches apart in the rows, but if 
they are left to give second or third crops of 
hearts or greens they would be allowed another 
6 inches. Sometimes an old Cabbage bed is 
very profitable. I am not much troubled with 

Clubbing of the roots, but this disease is 
frequently present on light lands. The best 
preventive in the case of old gardens is trench¬ 
ing, and plenty of soot and lime, well stirred 
into the surface of undug ground, is beneficial. 
A dressing of gas-lime in the autumn, and merely 
forked into the surface, has been found a remedy 
for clubbing ; but this has to be on the ground 
several months before Cabbages or anything else 
can be safely put out. If this is used spring 
planting must be practised. If the disease is 
not very wide spread the plan of trimming off 
the knotted roots from the bed, and then 
puddling the remaining roots in a mixture of 
elay, soot, and lime, will sometimes cure it. 

M. 

7653.—' Vegetables for a show— (There 
must be one dish of Pcftatoea, a gAtlager’s 


collection of vegetable without Potatoes would 
be incomplete. Next, good Cauliflowers would 
carry weight. Peas also would be a strong 
feature. Onions, again, are most important, and, 
lastly, in a class of five dishes I should attach 
weight to a dish of clean, well-grown Carrots. 
In the class of eight dishes I should plaoe them 
thus: Peas Duke of Albany, Potato School¬ 
master, Tomato Trophy, Onion Improved White 
Spanish, Scarlet Intermediate Carrot, Walcheren 
Cauliflower, Scarlet Runner Beans, and Cab¬ 
bages or Vegetable Marrows.—E. H. 


NOTES ON TOMATOES. 

The season for planting out these favourite 
subjects, whether under glass or in the open 
air, has now arrived, and the sooner they are 
set out the better, the plants being, of course, 
sufficiently forward and strong. They may, it 
is hardly necessary to say, be planted in houses 
with more or leas artificial heat at any time 
from January onwards, and those who were able 
to do this two or three months ago are now 
gathering ripe fruit, but in very many instances 
where there are only one or two small structures 
these are so crowded with bedding oat and other 
decorative plants that no room can be spared 
for a summer crop of this kind until about the 
present time. But good strong, healthy, and 
forward examples, set out at once, and oarefully 
tended, will come along rapidly even without a 
single degree of fire-heat, and in the course of a 
month or six weeks begin to afford ripe fruit. 
There are three distinot modes of growing 
plants under glass—viz., (1), in pots ; (2), in 
mounds or ridges of soil simply laid upon the 
stages or beds upon which the plants usually 
stand ; and (3), planted out in more or less care¬ 
fully prepared beds of soil in much the same 
manner as would be done in the open air. The 
first method is admirable for 
Early forcing under glass, but for the 
main orop I cannot recommend it under 
ordinary circumstances. The second mode 
is very convenient in many cases, and some 
growers uphold it strongly, on the ground 
that a limited quantity of soil checks vigorous 
growth and tends to the development of an 
abundance of bloom and fruit. No doubt there 
is something in this, but I have found that unless 
abundantly supplied with liquid-manure, and with 
more soil added subsequently, plants so treated 
that throw plenty of strong trusses and set 
them well have not strength enough to bring 
the fruit to perfection, and it is in consequence 
somewhat small and indifferent in qaality. 
So that, on the whole, I prefer, where possible, 
to plant them out in a well-prepared bed, and 
those who have seen Tomatoes really well done 
in this way, as they were at Chiswick last year, 
will, I am sure, agree with me. The bed must 
be well drained, but need not be very deep—a 
foot of soil over the drainage will in general be 
found ample, though 3 inches or 4 inches more 
may be added as a top dressing when the soil 
has become fully occupied with roots. When 
grown in this way, too, much less liquid-manure 
is required than if the plants are in either pots 
or small mounds of soil. Three or four 
good Boakings of it at intervals during the late 
summer and autumn, when the Btrain of fruiting 
is greatest, being usually sufficient. The soil 
should be made very firm, and great care taken 
to avoid its becoming sodden before the roots 
have pretty well penetrated it by means of too 
frequent waterings. At the same time, the 
opposite error—that of keeping the bed too dry, 
especially below the surfaoe—must not be fallen 
into. I have frequently both seen and myself 
had bad cases of dropping of the blooms arising 
solely from this cause, for, though the Tomato 
does not relish being overwatered, the other 
extreme is quite as bad. Plants for 
Open-air culture must be got out at once, 
and, if under the shelter of a sunny wall or 
fence, will now be quite safe. Last season was 
certainly a most disheartening one, but it is not 
likely to recur, and I for one am just now 
setting out a plant wherever space can be found 
for one on every south, west, and even east wall 
I have. Then again, the soil must not be too 
rich, and should be made very firm. If only to 
save time and prolong the season, I like to have 
good plants 18 inches or 2 feet high in 5-inch or 
6-inch pots, with at least two or three trusses of 
bloom expanded or already set by planting-out 
time; but even small plants will come on 


rapidly now with this warm weather. Under 
glass there is nothing to equal the single stem 
system, but in the open air two, three, or more 
main shoots give a better result, I think, 
whether trained against walls or in the open. 

_ B. 0. R. 

7661.—Stopping and thinning encum¬ 
bers. —Unless the plants are required to pro¬ 
duce fruit as soon as possible it is beat to let 
them grow nearly to the top of the house with¬ 
out stopping the main shoots; they get so much 
stronger when allowed their heads for a time. 
The side shoots and all future growth should be 
stopped one leaf beyond the fruit. If they make 
more growth than there is room for, remove the 
weakest shoots in good time. The male flowers 
are very easy to distinguish from the females ; 
the latter always come at the end of the young 
fruit. Good Cucumber growers, with plenty of 
time on their hands, pick off the male flowers, 
as they are not wanted unless seeds are required, 
and they take something out of the plants.— 
E. H. 

-The first or main growths must be stopped to 

seoure laterals, and these again be stopped regularly at one 
Joint beyond the fruit. The male flowers have no embryo 
fruit at the base like the females. Remove them all until 
the latter oommenoe to expand, when they had better be 
left, unless very numerous.—B. 0. R. 

Rhubarb Spinach.— It may interest some of the 
readers of this paper to know that the leaf part of Rhu¬ 
barb, espeoially young, is, when treated as 8pinach, a very 
aooeptable substitute for it, coming in a 9 it does before 
Bplnaoh is ready.—W. F. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

PALMS IN SMALL POTS. 

There are many Palms which thrive well 
in small pots, and in this state form beauti¬ 
ful ornaments for room decoration. Amongst 
these the genus Calamus contributes a great 
quantity. Indeed, tthese are in by far their 
most beautiful condition when small, as when 
they get larger they usually commence to 
climb, attaining a length of scores of feet, and 
for the greater portion of growers of plants they 
become perfectly useless ; but as they become 
characteristic after about the first year from 
seed, there are several years before they take on 
their climbing habit. These plants, however, 
without an exoeption, require warmth, and can 
only be used indoors during the summer months 
with safety. Kentias, however, are, without 
doubt, the best and most useful Palms for 
general house decoration, and amongst them all 
K. Fosteriana is my greatest favourite. I have 
now some plants of this species, the seeds of which 
I put in about five years ago. They were grown 
the first year in a stove, since which time they 
have occupied a position in the dwelling-house, 
and they flourish well. They grow slowly, but 
they are very healthy and very handsome, so 



Woshingtonia fllifera. 


that my readers may fully understand that it is 
quite possible to rear Palms without the aid of 
glass structures. The Date Palm, Phoenix dacty- 
lifera, also can be so raised, but it is somewhat 
a longer time before these put on a handsome 
appearance, and with these I would advise their 
being grown in a stove for two or three years 
before they are brought into the house I have 
noted recently a form of I Pflcujix called P. 
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oanariensis in the nurseries of Mrs. Dixon at 
Haokney, which is really the prettiest form of 
this genns which I have ever seen for house 
decoration, and of this kind I must certainly 
obtain some examples. They are close and 
compact in habit, and the divisions of the leaves 
are sufficiently fine to render them graceful, so 
that they appear to me the very acme of per¬ 
fection for those of my readers who would rain 
ornament their living rooms with choice plants. 
Those who prefer 

Palms with fan shaped leaves have a choice 
of several good kinds, but these again are not 
suitable for this purpose under some three or 
four years, because up to this age the plants 
have not assumed their proper fan-leaved 
character, so that up to that time they are not 
ornamental, and it is far best to purchase them 
of the size suitable to at once make a display. 
Of these I may mention a few kinds, such as 
Livistona borbonioa, Corypha australis, Cham- 
mrops Fortune!, C. humilis, and the beautiful 
Californian Palm, sometimes called Pritchardia 
filifera, butmorerecently, I believe, Waahingtonia 
filifera, the edges of its leaves hanging down and 
presenting a most graceful and pleasing appear¬ 
ance, some idea of which may be gathered from 
the aooompanying illustration ; but it is a some¬ 
what slow-growing plant, and it is, I think, the 
only one named here which oannot be obtained 
at a low price, which I take to be one of the 
greatest features desirable in recommending 
plants to amateur growers. Palms, however, 
should receive more attention from amateurs in 
this country than they have ever yet done, for 
they last many years, and oontinue to grow in 
beauty. Those who do not thoroughly under¬ 
stand Palms have been frightened at the 
dimensions to which many of these attain; 
but it should be borne in mind that under the 
most favourable circumstances they are very 
many years before they reach this size ; whilst 
as room plants, many of the kinds just named 
would be a long life-time before they became too 
large for the space at command. In Germany, 
Austria, and France these plants receive a great 
share of attention, and in Germany various forms 
of the genus Chamsedorea are largely used. 
These are slender-stemmed plants, with smooth, 
shining, feather-like leaves. They grow quickly, 
and many of the kinds seed freely in cultivation, 
so that they are easily increased. Most of them 
are handsome in quite young plants, but the 
very best kind that I have noticed is C. Wend- 
lanai, and it is a plant that stands well. 
Geonomas are also very handsome as young 
plants, but the majority of them require a greater 
amount of attention than those previously 
named, and I would advise them to be largely 
grown with Orchids, which are now so exceed¬ 
ingly popular with all classes of plant growers. 
The kinds, also, whioh I have named previously 
would all succeed well under similar conditions, 
and lend a great charm to such a collection of 
plants. The pots for these plants should be 
exceptionally well drained, and the plants should 
not be over-potted. The advantage to amateurs 
in keeping them in small pots being the greater 
adaptability for general purposes of decoration, 
and the ease in whioh they can be transferred 
from place to place; but I do not mean to say 
the plants should be starved. For soil use one- 
half light turfy loam, the other may consist of 
peat and dry oow-manure and a little sand. 
Irot firmly and water freely ; an application of 
weak liquid cow-manure when the pots are full 
of roots about once a week will keep the leaves 
of a rioh green hue, and tend to keep them in 
good health. J. Jarvis. 


7560. —Lilies for a lean-to greenhouse. 
—The best kinds for your purpose are auratum, 
speciosum album and rubrum, longiflornm, 
Harrisi, Krameri, and japonicum. The best 
time to pot them is in the early part of Novem¬ 
ber. The three first named do best in peat and 
loam in equal parts, with plenty of white sand ; 
longifiorum and Harrisi prefer good fibrous 
loam, well sanded, and a little leaf-mould, and 
Krameri and japonicum should have good peat. 
As regards size of pots the strength of the bulbs 
must determine that point. A general rule is to 
allow 2 inches space from the bulb to the edge of 
the pot. Give good drainage, pot firmly, and 
leave sufficient space to allow of top-dressing 
later on with an inch of compost. The best place 
for Lilies after potting is plunged in a cold 
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frame, where they should remain until the 
young growths appear. If they are moderately 
watered when potted they will need no more 
watering until they come well into growth, and 
under such conditions they make more roots 
than when watering is needed through the 
winter. In any case watering must be very 
carefully done until they begin to grow. A 
moist but not wet state of the compost is what 
is required at that season. When the young 
shoots appear put the plants in a light position, 
and where they get plenty of air in fine weather. 
When the plants are 6 inohet high put a stake 
to each one, and if there is any trace of green¬ 
fly dust with Tobaooo powder. In hot weather 
give abundance of water and syringe daily. 
As soon as the pots get full of roots give occa¬ 
sional doses of weak liquid-manure. An impor¬ 
tant point is not to withhold water suddenly 
after blooming, as this is sure to cause the 
strength of the bulbs to decline.—J. C., ByjUtt. 

7654 — Chinese Primula offsets.—In a 
general way the single Chinese Primulas are not 
propagated by offsets, seedling plants being 
muoh better, but they can readily be increased 
in that way. The offsets should be taken off 
at once, removing them with a sharp knife, 
with some fibrous roots attached, potting them 
in single pots, in equal parts of loam and leaf- 
mould, with some sand and charcoal-dust to 
keep it open. They will do in the north house, 
or, better still, in a frame placed in a shady 
situation.—B. H. 

-These may be taken oft now, and they do beet if 

the old plants are allowed to beoome very dry at the roots 
before doing so. Plant eaoh growth by itself in small pots 
of sandy soil. Do not give any water for a week at least; 
bat coves them over with a hand light. The top should be 
removed daily, and the oondenaed water muse be wiped 
off.—J. D. E. 

7347. — Greenhouse Rhododendrons 
after flowering.—The first thing to do is 
to pick off the seed-pods, whioh on some kinds 
are apt to form abundantly. If the plants are 
very root-bound they may be shifted, using 
good peat, with a little leaf-soil and loam ana 
some white sand. The right time to do this is 
just as the young growths are showing, as this is 
when the roots are beginning to move. Press 
the compost well in round the old ball; give 
plenty of air and a light position and they will 
make strong growth. About the middle or end 
of June, according to the weather, put them in 
the open air, giving plenty of water in dry 
weather.—J. C., Byjlett. 

7612.—Seeds not growing*—The fact of 
your having kept the soil “ rather dry ” would 
alone aocount for the failure. From the time 
seeds are sown until they come through they 
should be maintained in quite a moist condition. 
This is most especially the case with hard- 
coated seeds, such as Cannas. It is always best 
to put a piece of glass or paper on the pot, as 
this checks evaporation, and lessens the need 
for watering. It may not yet be too late to get 
some of the seeds up. Give them a good 
soaking, and see that they do not again get 
dry. Home of them will probably germinate.— 
J. C., Byjltet. 

7665. — Propagating Genistas. —Cut¬ 
tings of the young shoots getting a little bit firm 
at the base will root under a bell-glass in a 
shady position in a close pit or frame, where 
there is just a little warmth. The pots must be 
well drained, and the soil, whioh should be light 
and sandy, made firm, covering the top with half 
an inch of dear sand. Give water often enough 
to keep the sand moist, and wipe the inside of 
the bell-glass every morning. If the old plants 
ripen any seeds, young ones may easily be 
raised from these sown in light soil, covering 
about a sixteenth of an inch deep.— E. H. 

7645.— Stove basket plants.— Epiphyl- 
lums make pretty basket) plants for the stove or 
warm greenhouse in winter. /Eschynanthus 

f randiflora is a graceful thing when well done, 
t is old, but none the worse for that. Cissus 
discolor is a pretty basket plant, either by itself 
or in association with some other plant in the 
centre of the basket. Hoya bella, when well 
grown, is pretty in a basket. Must be grown 
in enough peat, with just a dash of leaf-mould 
and some lumps of charcoal to keep it open. 
Torenia asiatica is a very graceful plant in a 
basket, and the flowers are freely produced in 
summer. Russellia juncea is another plant 
whose natural habit of growth is drooping and 
graceful. Othonna orassifolia is a pretty thing 


for a smallish basket. Panicum variegatom 
and Tradeecantia zebrina are nice things for 
draping the sides and bottoms of baskets, in 
association with other things. There aw, 
besides, many species of Ferns well adapted for 
baskets.—E. H. 

7659.—Treatment of winter-flowering 
Gape Heaths. —These should have bees 
attended to before this time ; it is too late to 
repot them now or to out them back either. 
This last should have been done immediately 
after the flowering was over, and the plants 
then induoed to make fresh growth by being 
placed in a warm, moist, and close atmosphere. 
When the shoots were an inch long they should 
have been repotted, removing only a little of the 
old soil, and placing them in pots one she 
larger, using good peat and sand, rammed quite 
hard, and good drainage. All that can be done 
now is to stand on, or, better still, plunge the 
pots in ashes in a sunny spot out-of-doors, keep¬ 
ing the soil moist and giving a little weak gnat, 
soot, and manure-water occasionally to make np 
for the want of pot room. If the growthi m 
very crowded some of the weaker onee may be 
removed. Under this treatment they will 
probably bloom a little next winter, and ahoold 
then be cut back and repotted as advised.— 
B. C. R. 

- No doubt your Heaths belong to what is 

known to gardeners as the soft-wooded section. 
If so, you must out back the shoots which 
have flowered to within an inch of the old wood, 
and repot at onoe, without disturbing the roots, 
into pots one size larger. You must provide 
them with a peaty soil and a liberal quantity of 
sand. They will grow well In half peat end 
half loam, if there is plenty of sand used with 
it; but in the hands of amateurs they would do 
better without the loam, using peas and Band 
only.—J. C. C. 

-The plants should be out over when they go onto! 

bloom, and when they have made a little growth repot 
them, using good fibrous peat. The pots mast be vail 
drained, and some tough fibre, free from sand or peaty 
partlolef . ought to be placed over the drainage. Pot firmly, 
keeping the plants under glass until they are established, 
when they may be placed oufc-of doors.—J. D. E. 

7673.—Treatment of Clematis indi- 
visa lobata. —As this plant flowers mainly on 
the wood of the previous year's growth, it b 
desirable to cut back all the growth as soon ai 
it goes out of flower. In your case, the shoots 
whioh have been trained on the wires should be 
out back to the pillar. The half-ripened shoots 
taken off about the middle of September will 
probably strike if they are made into onttings 
and inserted in pots filled with sandy soil, and 
the cutting pots placed in a oloee frame and 
shaded from bright son. Do not attempt to pot 
off the yonng plants until they have made 
growth 9 inches long.—J. C. G. 

7672. — Fumigating' with Tobacco 
cloth or paper. —It would take at least a 
pound to fumigate such a house. My method of 
procedure, from which I have not departed for 
thirty years, is to use an iron cylinder, with a 
grating in the bottom, over which I place toms 
live coke or coal from the fnmace. The Tobaoco 
paper or doth is damped, as I fancy it is injuri¬ 
ous if allowed to flare up. As soon as the damp 
material is plaoed on the fuel a dense smoko 
arises, whioh speedily fills the house. It requires 
to be very dense to kill the fly. It most be 
done on three successive nights to be effeotosL 
-J. D. E. 

7671.— Plants for a cold fernery .7- 
There are not many flowering plants that will 
continue healthy in a cold fernery that u 
shaded all the summer. If you give plenty of 
air, Fuchsias would probably do as well as 
anything. You may also try Abutilons and 
Lilium Harrisi. The Monkey-flower (Mimuliu) 
would also do very well. Cinerarias would do 
for winter and spring flowering if you we jj 
prepare the plants in frames. Primulas, u 
treated in the same way, would be in flower in 
the early spring months. Hyacinths, Tulips 
Crocuses, and Daffodils will also be available 
for the spring.—J. C. C. 

7593.—Culture of Freeslas.-Theee should not 
lifted till the foliage has died down. After lifrin? W 
ahoold be allowed to stand for a week or ten day* 
ehelf indoors in direot sunlight in order that they 
have a good baking, bo as to lnduoe flowering.—J* T0 
rim, IsU« of Stilly. 

Double Cineraria*. —These do not appear 
to make much advance in public favour, y 0C 
they are well worth cultivating, as they<# f ' 
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tainly are more lasting than the single ones, 
and, as oat flowers, are very effective. Those 
who grow the single ones will have no diffioalty 
in growing the doable, as the same treatment 
suits both. This is the time to sow the seed in 
a pot or pan, setting it in a frame, and shading 
from direct sunshine. As soon as the seedlings 
are large enough pot off into small 60 sized pots 
and grow on in cold frames set on a foundation 
of ooal-ashea; keep these damp and repot as 
required. They will make fine sturdy plants by 
winter, and only require artifloial heat enough 
to keep the frost out.—J. G. H. 


A GOOD OLD FINE-FOLIAGED PLANT 
(CISSUS DISCOLOR). 

This tine old stove climbing plant is of very 
easy culture, for cuttings root without difficulty 
in the spring and early summer months, and 
when rooted they grow away qniokly. It 
is very beautiful when em¬ 
ployed as a roof-climber in a 
warm, moist part of the 
stove, but more particularly 
if the position is such that 
the long flexible branches can 
be allowed to grow in their 
own way. Besides this, it 
may be grown on a trellis, 
either in the shape of a large 
specimen or in 5-inch pots 
just trained around three or 
four Hazel sticks. By this 
latter means pretty little 
plants which are extremely 
useful for decoration may be 
quickly obtained. As to 
compost, use good rich open 
soil, either peat or loam, and 
some sharp silver-sand and 
decayed stable manure will 
answer well, piovided it is 
not retentive of moisture. 

The pots should be well 
drained with broken pot¬ 
sherds, so that the large 
quantity of water the plants 
need when in active growth 
can pass freely off. Thrips 
and aphides will attack this 
plant, but the daily use of 
the syringe will usually be 
found sufficient to keep them 
in check, and should bug or 
scale affect them, sponging 
must be had recourse to. 

__ P. 


Carnation Souvenir 
de la Malmaieon.— This 


are several forms of this plant whioh usually 
vary most in the size of the flowers, and I 
prefer the kind with the medium-sized blooms 
as being the prettiest and the most useful. 
This plant is extremely ornamental when its 
sprays are arranged with other flowers and 
foliage, whilst, if used when out for the decora¬ 
tion of a lady’s hair, the small-flowered kind 
appears to me the most serviceable ; indeed, take 
it for all in all, I consider this species really a 
most charming and dainty one. It may be grown 
in either a pot or a basket, and it thrives equally 
well in whichever way it is treated. The soil 
for it should be good fibrous peat, from which 
all the Hue matter has been well beaten, and it 
requires thorough drainage; but for my own 
taste I prefer pot culture. It is very free in 
growth, and it produces quantities of roots, the 
colour of the bulbs and leaves being of a cheerful 
green ; the spike is some 3 feet or more long, 
much branched, and many flowered, the blossoms 
being very numerous, and it 
is these little branches which 
are so very useful for cut¬ 
ting. These should be selec¬ 
ted for this purpose when 
the flowers are well ex¬ 
panded towards the tips, 
when their full beauty can be 
the better seen and enjoyed. 
It belongs to the set in whioh 
the chief beauty is obtained 
from the lip, and hence the 
sepals and petals are small. 
These are yellow, barred 
transversely with zigzag 
bands of bright-brown ; the 
lip is roundish, bilobed in 
front, and bright golden- 
yellow, minutely speckled 
with small red dots. Its 
flowers are produced in 
great abundanoe during the 
months of November, De¬ 
cember, and January, and 
they last about four weeks 
in full beauty without detri¬ 
ment to the health of the 
plant; but when the plant 
becomes strong it will 
continue to bloom for 
half-a-year, and, although 
an old plant, it is one 
which deserves the atten 
tion of all the readers of 
Gardening, or never more 
believe 

Matt. Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM NOBILE. 
This is truly an amateur's 
Orchid, its treatment being 
of the simplest kind. Per¬ 
haps a few details of my 
management will be accept¬ 
able to those of your readers 
who are interested in the 
cultivation of this lovely 
Orchid. I know that for¬ 
merly amateurs were afraid 
to attempt the growing if 
these plants. This was no 
doubt due to the elaborate 
houses and skilful treat¬ 
ment which was recommended by some growers. 
I am sure that every lover of Orchids who has 
read the excellent advice given by “ Matt. 
Bramble” from week to week in Gardening, 
will join me in heartily thanking him for it. 
Now as to my mode of treatment, which is very 
simple : When potting the plants I use the very 
best brown peat I can get. This I break up 
into lumps the sizs of hen's eggs. To this 1 add 
one-thira charcoal and one of silver sand. The 
pots in which the plants are to be placed in are 
filled one third full of clean crooks ; over this I 
place some clean Sphagnum Moss. The plant is 
kept up well above the rim of the pot and the 
oompost is pressed firmly round the plant and 
finished off with small lumps of charcoal; this 
keeps the peat from turning sour, and the roots 
delight to cling to it. The plants are grown in 
a warm stove-house, near the glass, being shaded 
from the sun ; as soon as they have finished 
their growth thoy are removed to a greenhouse 
and placed on a shelf near the glass, and just 
enough water is given to prevent the peeudo bulbs 
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beautiful Carnation is fast 
becoming a popular favour¬ 
ite, for there are few gardens 
of any size in which a few 
plants may not be found. The 
expense of cultivating them 
is small compared with that 
of many other things, as they 
can either be grown in a 
greenhouse with just suffi¬ 
cient fire-heat to keep out 
frost, or plunged in a cold 
frame; but I prefer the green¬ 
house, with plenty of air day 
and night, except in very severe weather or 
when cutting winds prevail. They require the 
greatest care and attention possible in the 
matter of watering. The plants like a good 
sound fibry loam, leaf-mould, and silver sand, 
and no manure is necessary until they are show¬ 
ing bloom, when a little liquid is beneficial. I 
know several places where they are grown in 
quantity. At one place there are over 700 
plants, and a splendid sight it is to see them in 
bloom and nicely arranged in a large span- 
roofed house. Some gardeners grow them on 
nve and six years, but as far as ray experience 
goes, I think that a period of three years is 
quite long enough to keep them, as after the 
second year the plants begin to get leggy. The 
flowers from an old plant cannot be so good as 
those from a young one. If two or three-year- 
old plants are planted out in a cold frame (as 
soon as .they nave finished blooming), and 
layered in the usual way in some nice soil, they 
will soon be rooted sufficiently for lifting, when 
they may be put into welLdrtinsd 4-inoh pots. 
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and say what little I have to say in reference 
to it. This Onoidium is one of the very brightest 
and prettiest of the small-flowered species, and 
its panicles are much branched, the little branches 
being most useful for cutting for embellishing 
small glasses on the table, its bright-yellow 
flowers being both attractive and long lived, 
two essentials in selecting flowers of any 
kind for out purposes. The plant comes from 
Brazil, but from what part of that country I am 
unaware ; bnt this I do know, that those of my 
readers who have only a cool house will not 
snoceed so well with it as those having an 
ordinary stove house, for the plant enjoys a 
liberal amount of moisture, good sunshine, and 
light, and a fair amount of heat. Of heat there 
may be enough during summer, but more is 
required by this plant during the winter months 
than can be afforded by an Odontoglossum 
house, and therefore I always recommend the 
Cattleya house or an ordinary plant stove, as it 
is in such a straoture I have obtained the 
greatest amount of success in its culture. There 


ILdrtined 4 inoh pots. 

Got gie 


When well rooted in these the strongest plants 
may be potted into 8-inch, and the others into 
6 inch pots. After potting, it is as well to 
shade them and withhold water for a fortnight 
or so. This prevents the soil from getting wet 
and sour before the roots take possession of it. 
—H. 


ORCHIDS. 

ONCIDIUM FLEXUOSUM. 

This is by no means a new speoiei, as it is now 
about 70 years since it was first brought to this 
country in a living state, and even in my yonng 
days amongst Orchids it was considered an old 
| worn out kind ; but latterly it would appear to 
be gaining favour, and seldom a week passes 
1 bnt I have communications and enquiries from 
readers respecting this species, so that I think 
I the best plan will be to'answer all of them here, 
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from shrivelling; here they ere kept till the flower 
buds begin to posh, when they are returned to 
thO'W&rm house—I ought to have said that the 
syringe is kept at work amongst them while 
they are making their growth, for they delight 
in moisture. As soon as they are in full flower 
they are taken to a greenhouse, where they last 
a long time in bloom, but the flowers should not 
be allowed to remain on the plants too long, as it 
weakens them and prevents them from mai ring 
the growth which will produoe the next year’s dis¬ 
play of flower*. There appears to be a great many 
varieties of Dendrobium nobile, some of which 
are far superior to others. Here I have three 
quite distinct forms, one of which is very much 
superior in colour to either of the others, it being 
of a much deeper shade both in the petals and 
throat. This Dendrobium is also more readily 
increased than most of the Orchids. Any of the 
side growths which are produced from the old 
pseudo bulbs, if taken off, will soon make nice 
plants. T. Arnold. 

The Garden, Cirencester House. 


J 138 * —Airangrinfir a village flower 
Bhow.—The first step to take in this matter is to 
discuss the subject privately with three or four 
individuals who would be disposed to lend a 
helping hand in the shape of subscriptions, and 
would also do their best to make the venture a 
success. The whole of them would, of course, 
be prepared to serve on the committee, and each 
may be able to recommend others. After this 
preliminary committee has considered the matter 
for a short time a public meeting should be 
called, and a resolution be proposed to the effect 
that an effort be made to hold a flower show 
during the ensuing summer. A committee should 
then be elected to carry the resolution into effeot, 
and care must be taken to put none but real 
workers upon the committee. This is easier said 
than done, for it generally happens that gentle¬ 
men are present who will feel affronted if they 
are passed over, yet if they are elected they will 
do but little good, even if they do not 
actually hinder the others. A small com¬ 
mittee composed of the right sort of stuff will 
do more real work in spite of difficulties 
than a larger body will get through 
with plain sailing. Subscriptions must then be 
solicited so as to give the committee some idea 
of what they may offer for prizes. It is not 
necessary to offer large sums for the first prizes 
when the competition is confined to the residents 
of one parish ; but larger amounts must be offered 
should the exhibition be intended to cover a 
wide district, in order to induoe the residents In 
outlying hamlets to compete. The schedule 
should be drawn up to suit the requirements of 
the particular district; or, to put it in other 
words, prizes should be offered ior those fruits, 
vegetables, and flowers which are principally 
grown in the neighbourhood. If the subscrip¬ 
tions allow of such an extension, I should recom¬ 
mend that prizes be also given for the tidiest 
and best cropped garden or allotment, also for 
wild flowers and Grasses gathered, arranged, and 
named by the village children. In country 
parishes where small holdings prevail prizes 
may be offered for the best butter or cheese 
made by oottagers, also for poultry, eggs, or 
rabbits exhibited by working-men. In agri¬ 
cultural districts hedging, ditching, rick-build- 
ing, thatching, and the like, may also come in 
for a share of the awards. Of course, I am aware 
that some of this class of work must be judged 
at the dead season of the year, but the prizes 
could be awarded at the annual exhibition, and 
the prize work could then be pointed out to 
parties interested. The exhibition itself should 
be made as attractive as possible, and a band 
should be engaged to play through the afternoon 
and evening. It helps to swell the attendance 
if some popular sports are provided, and this 
department should be placed in the hands of a 
good sports committee. I hold to the opinion 
that shows of this kind do much good, and there is 
scarcely a petty sessional division in the kingdom 
where they would not prosper if properly started 
and efficiently managed. But too often the 
members of the committee will not work har¬ 
moniously together, each individual dinging to 
his particular crochet, and sooner or later the 
ooncern falls through.— Falcon bridge. 


Preserve your t ot- water pipes.— The follow! 
method of treating Lot-water pi pee for the hummer 
recommended by an old boilermaker: piaoe 
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oil in the expansion tank and then draw off the water ; as 
the water flows away it will leave a ooating of the oil on 
the inside of the pipee through the entire system. Then 
refill the pipes with water and keep fall. —A merican Florist. 

ARE GARDEN WALLS NECESSARY? 

I confess I was surprised at some of the views 
expressed in an article in Gardening, under 
this title, April 20th, page 97. If the object of 
the cultivator is to obtain the greatest value of 
produoe from a given spaoe, I unhesitatingly 
answer this question in the affirmative. So I 
must, if time is an important factor in the 
calculation. With respect to m? first position, 
the space above ground oocupied by a hedge ia 
many times that on which a wall stand*. No 
doubt many readers of Gardening have notioed 
the considerable amount of space gained when a 
hedge and bank have been grubbed away and a 
wall built in its stead. Then again, the roots 
of the hedge extend for many yards each 
way beyond the spaoe occupied; further, 
the hedge harbours weeds and vermin, and per¬ 
mits the ingress of such depredators as rats, 
mice, rabbits, and moles. Nor is this all. How 
seldom, if ever, do we see a hedge, how perfect 
soever it might be at the top, but that it 
has faulty places at the base, large enough 
to admit the intrusion of a pig, dog, or 
man on all - fours. If the south side of 
the garden is occupied by fruit houses no 
very early vegetables can be grown on the hedge 
bank. In fact I cannot see how good vegetables 
can be grown at all in such situations on hedge 
banks. The roots of a thick-set hedge take 
much more from the soil than do the roots of 
fruit-trees trained thinly on awAll. Again, if 
we weigh the value of the fruit which is often 
under skilful management obtained from the 
trees growing on a wall against that of the 
trimming of a hedge of equal extent we shall 
find another large preponderance to swell the 
advantages in favour of the wall. As to the 
question of time; what is to be done to secure 
the necessary privaoy, shelter, and exclusion of 
depredators whilst the hedge is growing ? It 
will take a hedge as many years to grow 
as it would require weeks for a wall of 
the same height to be ereoted. Again, plants 
are liable to aocidents from which a brick wall 
is exempt, and a faulty place in a hedge is 
difficult to mend. When a hedge gets thin 
at bottom it has to be cut back, and if a plant 
or two are gone dead it is a difficult matter to 
get others to grow and flourish in their places. I 
must admit that oftentimes the thinness of a 
hedge at the base is the result of mismanage¬ 
ment, and that if it were managed the same 
as has been more than onoe recommended in 
Gardening— viz., to grow the hedge wide at 
bottom and thin at top, this defect would be 
far less likely to occur. So, on the other hand, 
it might be argued that if wall fruit-trees were 
managed in aooordance with the best advice 
given in Gardening unfruitfulness would be the 
exception, not the rule. As regards appearanoe 
merely, I think it must be oonceded that the 
hedge has the advantage over the wall. Further, 
although I have never had the opportunity of 
testing the thing by observing the effect of the 
winds on two gardens situated exactly the same 
in all other respects exoepb that one was sur¬ 
rounded by a hedge and the other a wall, yet 
I think it probable that the former would give 
better shelter from the wind than the latter? 

__ L. C. K. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS FOR A COLD 
HEAVY SOIL. 

Will you please to give me a list of the best 
herbaceous plants, with their height*, for a oold 
heavy soil, and a few practical hints as to their 
management ? —Lover of Herbaceous Plants. 

**« Having here a cold, heavy, retentive soil 
to deal with in which Rosea and many kinds of 
herbaceous plants thrive very well, for the infor¬ 
mation of this enquirer I give the names of those 
that do really well. Although some varieties 
may be considered oommon, nevertheless they 
flower freely and make a good show in the 
borders annually, where they are much appre¬ 
ciated. With regard to their general manage¬ 
ment, I find early in the spring the best time to 
plant small roots or offsets, as then they more 
quickly start into growth than if planted in the 
autumn. In the case of dividing large roots of 
most things where they are simply out in two 
and replanted, I find the autumn the best time, 


for the reason that if a dry summer follows the 
plants do not suffer so much as when planted in 
spring. In making a new border or replantbr 
an old one the soil should be trenched quit* 
2 feet deep, thoroughly breaking up the bottom 
spit, so that the water will more quickly nui 
away. In the bottom of the trench place a layer 
of long, strawy horse-manure, which tend* to 
keep the soil open. With the top spit mix * 
good quantity of thoroughly decayed vegetable 
refuse, leaf-soil, and old potting soil, adding to 
this a liberal quantity of wood • ashes. 
Thoroughly break up the soil and mix the com¬ 
post as the work proceeds. After planting add 
a mulching 1 inch to 2 inches thick of wood- 
ashes, leaf-mould, and old potting-soil. By 
occasionally stirring the ground with the hoe 
the mulching gradually becomes mixed with the 
soil, thus encouraging the formation of *urf«e 
roots. I find manure from the cow-yard of toe 
close a nature, and not to be encouraged for 
close, heavy soils. As requested, I rite 
the heights of eaoh kind, so that more mi. 
formity may be gained in the arrangement of the 
varieties. 

The following kinds grow— 

5 FEET HIGH. 


Bocconia oordata 
Campanula py ramidalis 
Delphiniums in var. 

Py rethrum uliginosum 
Rudbeckia californioa 
Solidago canadensis 
Spit as a Aruncus 
S. venusta 

4 FEET HIGH. 

Achillea filipendula 
Eohinops Ritro 
Galega officinalis 
G. o. alba 
Harpalium rigidum 
Helianthus multiflorus 
fl.-pl. 

Ly thrum roseum super¬ 
bum 

Verbasoum Chaixi 
3 FEET HIGH. 

AchUlea Millefolium 


Aetna spiesta 
Anemone japonica alba 
Campanula persioifolia 
Francos appendiculata 
Hemerocallu disticha 
Leucanthemum maxi¬ 
mum 

Lychnis chaloedonioa 
Monarda didyma 
M. purpurea 
Peonies 
Scabious 

2 FEET HIGH. 

Achillea Ptarmioa ft- 
pl. 

Aoonitum Napellus bi¬ 
color 

Anemone japonica 
Astrantia major 
Bnphthalmum salioi- 
folium 

Campanula glomerata 
C. persioifolia alba 
C. p. plena 
Catananche cceralea 
Carnations 
Centaurea montana 
C. m. alba 
Centranthus albus 
C. ruber 
Chelone barbata 
Coreopsis lanceolate 
Doronioum Pardali- 
anches 

Eryngium amethyst!- 
num 

Geranium armenum 
Geum ooocineum fl. pl. 
Gladiolus ramosus 


Gnaphalium margarita- 
ceum 

Helenium pumilom 
Hemerocallis flava 
Inula glandulosa 
Lobelia fulgens 
Lychnis Flos-Jovi* 
Malva moschata alba 
Matricaria inodora fl • 

p 1 - 

Pentstemons 
Pyrethrums, single and 
double-flowered 
Ranunculus acris fl.. 
pl- 

Rudbeckia Newmanni 
Sidalcea malvsflora 
Solomon’s Seal 
Spiraea filipendula 
Statice latifolia 
Stenaotis speoiosa 
Tradesca n tia virginioa 

1 FOOT HIGH. 

Anemone fulgens 
Armeria cephalotw 
rubra 

Caltha painstris fL-pl 
Campanula Raineri 
Dianthus chin enai* 

D. hybridus 
Epimedium pinnatum 
Erigeron glabellas 
Fritillaria Meleagris 
Hesperia znatronalisfL- 

Hieracium aurautU* 
cum 

Linum alpinum 
Lychnis Visoaria spin- 
dens plena 
CEnothera taraxadfolia 
alba 

Papaver nudioauls 
P. n. album 
Ranunculus aoanitifo* 
line fl.-pl. 

Spiraea japonica 
Veronica genttoottes 
V. spicata 


3 TO 6 INCHES HIGH. 

Anemone apennina 
Aster alpinus 
Aubrietia Campbelli 
Campanula moralis 
C. m. alba 
Cheiranthus alpinus 
Iberia gibraltarica 
Phlox frondosa 
P. setacea 
P. subulata 
Primula altaioa 
Scilla bifolia 
Veronica prostrata 
M. 


Our readers will kindly remember that we are plod to 
resets /or engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs of plan's or garden scenes, especially of gardens o 
a picturesque character 
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could get a double white of the same character 
as Maaeanet or Mdme. Crousse, as such a pure 
flower seems to be wanting. A brilliant glowing 
carmine is Gloire de Nancy ; and one labelled 
Hofgartner Escheler, a name that might be 
changed with advantage, is desirable for the 
rich scarlet colouring of thesemi-double'blooms. 
A break from the vivid carmines is the lilac 
flowered variety A. F. Barron, one of the best 
of all. Mdme. Thuvenin carries flowers of a rich 
rose tint, and this is a kind that deserves to be 
largely grown, for it may rank with Massanet 
Of the other double-flowered kinds that should 
not bo passed by are Mdme. Cochin, semi-double 
and lilac ; General Briere de l’lsle (a name far 
too long), rich-red ; Abel Carri&re, similar to 
Massanet, but more of a rosy hue; Madame 
Thibaut, deep-rose ; Alice Crousse, of magenta 
shade ; Isidore Feral, double pink ; and Emilie 
Lemoine, bright-scarlet. Although double and 
semi-double-flowered varieties were in the 
majority, the single-flowered Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums are well worth noting, as the flowers 
are more pleasing to those who admire a simpler 
type of beauty. Masterpiece is well named ; it 
is of a bright shade of magenta, the truss large 
and dense. The variety called Mrs. H. Cannell 
is a single-flowered lilac variety, compact in 
growth and free flowering ; and another just a t 
desirable in its way is Mdme. Boringe, which 
has a bold, fine magenta-crimson flower. Dr. 
Crevaux, scarlet, large; Le V6suve, bright 
crimson - carmine ; and Gem, blush - white, 
crimson spotted on the upper petals, make 
a useful selection of single Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums. X. 


IVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUMS. 
There are so many uses for the Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium, that it is sure to retain its hold 
upon the affections of the flower-loving public. 
It is one of the best window-box or basket plants 
(see illustration) we have, as it is free both in 
growth and flower, the trailing, well-foliaged 
stems dangling over the 
ledges of the window, and 
making a fringe of greenery 
throughout the summer, 
* and it is also when neatly, 

ry though informally, trained 

} a charming plant for the 

r conservatory or greenhouse 

during the early summer 
months, before the gay 
Begonias and other true 
summer flowers commence 
their season. A few notes 
' taken last year at about 

V this time on the Ivy-leaved 

ta sKiki* ’- r • Pelargonium on a collection 

°f 60 varieties then in flower 
in the gardens of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, at 
Chiawiok, are opportune 
now. The plants were 
arranged in the house 
known as the Paxton 
house, a span-roofed, light, 
airy structure, in which 
such gay things as Pelar¬ 
goniums are seen with¬ 
out difficulty. It could be realised at a 
glanoe what a free-flowering useful race of plants 
we have in this section of Pelargoniums. The 
habit in most instances is neat, but free, trail¬ 
ing, and in perfeot keeping with the elegance of 
the flowers, borne in large trusses at the end of 
tall, slender stems. In this collection I found 
that a large number were from the nursery of 
M. Lemoine, of Nancy, a Continental grower to 
whom we owe much for the present high perfec¬ 
tion of the plant, and in bestowing our praUe 
we must not forget that the well-directed ener- 

§ ies of Mr. Cannell in the improvement of this 
ower have been fraught with the best results, 
some of the specimens were from cuttings 
struok last year, and some were of two years’ 
growth. I may note that the cuttings were 
struck in the autumn in a little heat to promote 
quick rooting and then potted off. They were 
put into 4£ inch pots in the spring, then into 
6-inch pots, and in the case of old plants into 
8£-inch pots, while a light position was 
given throughout; also a soil com¬ 
posed chiefly of loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand. The most striking were the 
two-year-old specimens of the popular 
variety 

Mdme. Crousse.— This is one of the 
freest, most vigorous, and useful varie¬ 
ties we have, whether for the garden or 
the market, as the flowers, of the richest 
rose-pink, and borne in full, large trueses, ^ 

are always admired. There was one ^ 
labelled rosea plena, which we may 
regard as synonymous ; the only differ- f > 
ence, if such a trifling point can consti- 
tute a difference, is the more apparent 
stripes on the upper petals. It has the , ^ 
same free, spreading, and rambling tMbfr 

habit. It would occupy too much space 
to enumerate all the fine forms that 3 1 

were in flower at the time of my visit. 

Amongst the double-flowered varieties 
is the old Gloire d’Orleans, which is far 
eolipsed by the numerous varieties that 
have been raised since it was first sent 
out, but still it remains a useful, desir¬ 
able kind, as the crimson-magenta 
flowers are very bright, and the habit 
of the plant is dwarf. 

As useful apparently as the favourite 
Madame Crousse is the double-flowered 
Massanet, which, as shown by the 
several specimens I saw of it at 
Chiswick, is a bright rose - purple - ooloured 


CUT FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 
Flowers of the Tulip-tree. 

The flowers of this fine summer-flowering tree 
are so seldom seen in a cut state near the'eye 
that their beauty to a great extent is lost. In 


Cut Flowers of the Tulip-tree. 


any case I have never seen a more charming 
object than a large flat dish of the flowers and 
their ample, handsome leaves. The illustration 
shows a few put into a small bronze pot. If the 
engraving could show all the soft and curious 
beauty of the flowers and their foliage, I think 
the Tulip-tree would become “ fashionable” for 
the sake of its flowers for rooms. J. 


Liliums candidum and auratum.-— 
I thought the following might interest some of 
your readers: I read in Gardening that the 
Lilium candidum could be propagated by 
division of the roots. I bought some roots in 
January, and took off some of the divisions and 
put them in Cocoa-nut-fibre in a propagator. In 
about three weeks each piece had from one to 
four small bulbs on it, and they are increasing 
in size, and I shall now plant them in earth. 
Also last June I bought a Lilium auratum bulb 
for Is. and planted it in my garden. It pro¬ 
duced in September six blooms, each petal of 
which measured 6 inches long, and was broad in 
proportion and beautifully spotted. The scent 
was exquisite. The early frosts in October cut 
down the stem. I covered the ground above the 
plant about 4-inches deep in leaf mould, and on 


NOTES ON VIOLETS. 

I never like the task of correcting writers in 
papers, Gardening or otherwise, especially one 
whose signature, “J.C. C.” (see Gardening. 
April *27th, page 108), so often appears attached 
to interesting and useful information. Still, I 
cannot allow his remarks on Violets to pass 
unchallenged, as he has somehow or other fallen 
into two or three surprising errors, and appears 
to have got his Violet labels considerably mixed 
up. First he says that “ De Parma is a useful 
variety, having flowers a shade darker than 
Marie Louise.” I beg to say that the true 
Violet De Parma is considerably lighter than 
Marie Louise; in fact, very little darker than 
the old pale lavender Neapolitan. Its colour is a 
rather deep-lavender with a white eye ; it grows 
most freely, and produces enormous quantities 
of very large double flowers from early in 
November to May. The perfume is delicious, 
and, taking it all round, I consider it out and 
out the best pale coloured Violet in cultivation. 
It should be treated precisely like the old 
Neapolitan, and will then produce about 10 
times as many flowers. Again, with regard to 
what he describes as the “new double red,” 
advising growers not to speculate largely in it, 
does he mean Millet’s new double rose-coloured 
Neapolitan, Mdme. Millet? If so, I have prob¬ 
ably grown it more largely than anyone in 
England, and not only myself but my friends 
have been quite delighted with it. The flowers 
are as large and as double as Marie Louise, the 
perfume is of the true Neapolitan bouquet, the 
colour is a very pretty lilac-rose, distinct from 
all others, and attracting notice at once, and I 
may safely say that no one need be afraid of 
buying it who has a frame to give it for the 
winter. Again, “J. C. 0.” talks of the new 
single variety, VVellsiana, being “ a most disap¬ 
pointing Violet,” and describes it as a white. 
Where can he have obtained his plants and 
where his information? Mr. C. Turner, of 
Slough, who introduced this variety, certainly 
never described it otherwise than as a large 
single purple, about the same colour as the Czar, 
but very much larger and finer. I got my stock 
from Mr. Turner direct, and may safely say that 
it is about the grandest single purple ever sent 
out for size and substance. The only fault I 
find with it is that it has not this season bloomed 
■o freely as some of the other single sorts. 


Double Ivy-leaved Pelargonium in a basket. 


that about the same of ashes. About a fortnight 
ago I looked at it and found the sprout about 
4 inches long. It is now over 1 foot long, and a 
second stem has come up beside it. I bought a 
bulb for 4d. in the autumn, and covered it in a 
similar way, and it is now about 6 inches high. 
Our soil is light and the position sheltered, 
though the climate, for the south, Kent, is cold. 

—BtAOKBiwoK. IngiralT! n’ 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SPRING FLOWER BEDS. 

These have been remarkably gay of labe, for 
the mild winter, followed by a genial spring, 
with very few frosty nights, has caused all sorts 
of spring flowering plants to look their very 
beat. For gorgeous colouring the Tulip carries 
off the palm, hut for soft and pleasing tints 
many of the annuals and biennials are remark¬ 
ably effective. I have before me now some beds 
planted for both winter and spring by utilising 
Golden Euonymus for the central objects, with 
edgings of Golden Feather, and filling up with 
dark-red and clear-yellow Wallflowers and 
intermediate lines of Forget-me-nots, with 
Tulips between them, La Candeur (double 
white), Rex rubrorum (double red), and Tour 
nesol (double red and yellow). Crocuses formed 
a good margin early in the spring, and the foliage 
still looks pretty hanging over the Golden 
Feather. I may add that the single late 
flowering Tulips are now making a gorgeous 
show in beds specially assigned to them. But I 
think that for amateurs who want their beds to 
look passable at all times rather than to have a 
feast of bloom for a week and a fast for months, 
there is no plan to equal that of the mixed 
shrub, bulb, and dwarf carpeting plant. There 
are so many plants suitable for the latter pur¬ 
poses, such as Arabia, Daisies, Pansies, 
Anemones, Ceraatium, Myosotis, &c., that the 
question is rather which to reject than which 
to use, for they are all so beautiful and of such 
easy culture that one need be neither deterred 
by the expense or labour from having a display 
of spring flowers. J. G., Hants. 

7666. — Management of an herbaceous 
border. —Arrange the plants in groups, the 
size to be in proportion to the width of the 
border, with the tallest plants at the back, and 
the dwarf ones in the front, balancing the 
colours so as to have a harmonious whole when 
planted. As the plants go out of flower cut off 
faded blossoms. Many things, such as Canter¬ 
bury Bells, for instance, will produce a second 
crop of flowers if not permitted to seed. 
Antirrhinums will flower continuously if the 
seeds are cut off.—E. H. 

7651.— A plague of slugs.— Qaick lime, 
sprinkled on the surface of the ground, will kill 
them ; but it must be done at least three times, 
on successive nights. Soot is also excellent to 
sprinkle on the surface of the ground, and it is 
even more lasting than lime. Salt, of course, 
will kill the slugs, but it is also very injurious to 
the plants, and may kill tender things. In my 
own garden I have many choice alpine and other 
plants, but I do not care to use anything near 
them. I merely place slices of Carrots around the 
plants, and examine them at night after dusk 
and again in the morning.—J. D. E. 

7583.—Moss on a lawn.— It is generally 
poverty in the soil that causes lawns to become 
mossy, and the remedy lies in causing the Grass 
to make strong growth. A sprinkling of guano, 
or of any concentrated manure, repeated at 
intervals during the summer, will soon effect a 
change for the better, and a slight dressing of 
quite rotten dung, or well-decomposed leaf- 
mould, put on at the beginning of the winter, 
will permanently improve it. At the same time, 
if there are large patches of Moss I should clean 
it off with a fine rake, top dress with light soil, 
and sow Grass seed. This should be done in 
March.—J. C. B. 

7601. — Primula cortuaoides. — This 

charming spring flower is certainly the better 
for some shelter, not only from very hot sun in 
summer, but also from high winds at blooming 
time, which in a very exposed position lay the 
flowers prostrate on the ground. The north side 
of a hedge or wall is the best place, and failing 
this an east aspect will do, as blooming when the 
sun has considerable power the flowers last much 
longer if they are in the shade after mid-day. 

A little very rotten manure may be used, and 
the soil should be free, so that the rhizome-like 
roots can work freely in it. I find that these 
Japan Primroses much dislik* a heavy soil that 
gets clammy in winter.— Ryfi m-2. 

China Asters. SIoukb, &c.—P erfect 
development of planes u, 1 think, more largely 
influenced by the treatment they receive from 
the very commencement of growth than is 
generally thought tp the case, in respect of 
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the plants in question, having sown and raised 
them in heat as well as by the more natural 
means—namely, in cold frames, I can honestly 
aver that the superiority of plants raised under 
the last mentioned conditions is simply marvel¬ 
lous, although seedlings raised in heat are given 
the self-same treatment after removal from the 
seed-bed. I raise the plants by placing some 
4 inches or 5 inches of fine soil—sandy loam and 
leaf-soil—on the hard gravel and cover the same 
with any snare lights or frames. The seeds are 
sown in drills and covered in with the fingers. 
A slight watering is given to settle the soil, the 
| lights are then put on and remain closed until 
the seedlings appear, when air is freely given 
until they are strong enough to have the glass 
entirely removed. I ought to add that the 
seeds are sown so thinly that pricking out is 
never required, preference being given to trans¬ 
planting to permanent positions as soon as the 
plants are large enough to handle.—W. 


PERENNIAL LOBELIAS. 

Few plants, if well cared for and grown in 
masses or groups, are more capable of contribut¬ 
ing to the beauty of the garden in autumn than 
perennial or herbaceous Lobelias, and although 
a little fastidious as to position very little 
management is needed in order to have them in 
perfection. Generally speaking, the brightly- 
coloured L. fulgens, splendens, ignea, or Queen 
Victoria are almost the only sorts grown 
Numbers of new varieties have, in recent years, 
been sent out, most of which indicate syphili- 



Lobelia hybrida. 


tica parentage, and very pretty they are, but 
even from these a selection should be made. 
From amongst them I have marked the follow- 
ing as good and distinct: L. hybrida (here 
figured), (colour, violet - purple), Amethyst 
(purplish-blue), Challenger (rosy-purple). Nizza 
(beautiful crimson-purple), Queen of Whites, 
Sunrise (cerise-scarlet), and Stromboli (purplish- 
magenta). When to these are added a couple 
of the older kinds, with rich glowing scarlet or 
crimson blossomB, a sufficient number of varie¬ 
ties for ordinary purposes will have been reached. 
When growing, these Lobelias seem to delight in 
copious supplies of water, but they are apt to die 
off during winter unless the soil is well drained. 
Liberal treatment is necessary to ensure good 
spikes of bloom; the plants are greatly benefited, 
too, by being taken up when they have formed 
such a mass as to exhaust the surrounding soil, 
and when divided they should be planted in 
some fresh compost. Not being quite hardy 
(generally speaking) a little protection from frost 
will be an advantage. The best mateiial, 
perhaps, to place over the crowns is dry ashes, 
as they never remain saturated long, even during 
heavy rains, while in spring they do not harbour 
insects to prey on the young foliage. H. 


<602.— Daffodils and Crown Imperials falling. 
— *‘G. F. C.” will never get. his Daffodils to bloom well 
whi'e he grows them in a soil that is dry in the summer. 
Daffodils like a cool, moist eoil daring summer and no 
manure.— J. C. Tomkin. 


BULBS FOR OORRB8PONDBNT8, 

Questions.— Queries and answers are Mental ta 

(isooumnu/ree of charge if correspondents follow tkerula 
here laid down for their guidance. All conmunicatioru 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written or. 
one side of the paver only, and addressed to the Editor «/ 
Gardening, 87, Southampton ■ street, Covent • garden 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pui' 
dish hr. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
bt on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered querist 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardrnihg has to be sent to press some time ir , 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in tit 
issue immediately following the receipt of their comma ni 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the essoeptionqf suchaseanw 
well be classified, will be found in their different deport¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title pUe *4 

against the query replied to, and our readers will gr 
oblige, us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obt*. 
vatums permit, the correspondents who seek assists**. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely thatseienJ 
answers to the same question may often be very vtfui, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondent m» 
refer to articles inserted in GARonrara should mention Ai 
number in which they appeared. 


7690.— Dividing alpine Auriculas.— When ia the 
proper time for dividing alpine Auricula roots?—C larks- 

DON. 

7697.— Renovating a lawn.—Is it too late to sow 
Grass seed now or returf a lawn ? Any hints will be gladly 
received.—G. A. H. 

7693.— Planting a Lapagerla.— When Is the mon 
suitable time to plant one of these in a bed in tbs green¬ 
house ?—J. Chit, Knottingley. 

7699. — Treatment of Astllbe (Splrma) la- 
ponica.— What is the proper treatment for thiaplui 
after the flowers fade ?—N. L. J. 

7700 —Chrysanthemums for a window.-wiut 
are the beet long-fringed white Chrysanthemums to itaod 
in window of a room ?—F. W. A. 

7701. — Herbaceous Calceolarias. — Are thee* 
plants best raised every year from seed or from ouldnp, 
and is it any use to keep old plants ? — Hkxrt. 

7702. — Destroying Thistles.-Is there anythin?! 
oan do to destroy Ihietiee in a kitchen garden? They ire 
growing up continually in the paths and beds.—No*- 

NAM. 

7703. — Ferns for a fireplace.—I am desirous to 
improve the appearance of my fireplace by adding a fe* 
Ferns, Ac. Can anyone kindly tell me how best to do it 7 
—Lal. 

7704. — Lilies In pots.—Will someone please to inform 
me why my Lilies I repotted in the autumn have come up 
with only single leaves, and if I oan do anything to better 
them, such as repotting them Ao. ?— Ubiqob. 

7705. - Single Tulips in the open ground.-Ffll 
single Tulips do to be permanently planted—that is, to be 
left in the ground atter they have flowered ? Aleo will 
show Tulips do with the same treatment?—C larindos. 

7703.—Ants In a dwelling-house.— Would some 
reader of Gardening kindly tell me how to destroy ants in 
my dwelling-house ? I have so many about the fireplace, 
and should very much like so get rid of them.—J. H. H. 

7707.— Sulphate of ammonia. — Will someone 
kindly inform me if sulphate of ammonia is a good and 
safe stimulant for plants, flowers, and vegetables, generally, 
and if so, in what quantity and in what form should it be 
applied?—II. 

7703.- Uses of a garden frame.—I have a garden 
frame, 6 feet by 4 feet, and wish to know what immediate 
use I may make of it ? I should like to use it for tuberou* 
Begonias, if possible ; but will be glad to hear of any other 
snggestions. —L. G. T. 

7709. — Chrysanthemums and worms. — WHI 
“ J. C. C." kindly inform me how he prevents his Chrys¬ 
anthemums from being molested by worms when be 
plunges the pots in the ground ? See Gardening, April 27th, 
page 183.—CiiRTSANTiiBMtni. 

7710. — Vaporising Tobacco —Will “M. T."reewrii 
ings on this matter in Gardening, May Iltb, page 135, sad 
kindly state the size of his hous* and the amount of w:er 
he put to the half pound of Tobacco, and if he had to 
syringe his plants afterwards?—J. S. L. 

7711. — Destroying grubs.— Nearly everything in 
my garden has heen destroyed by black grubs (ol the 
daddy-long-legs family), especially the lawn, which thev 
have entirely eaten up. How oan I destroy them and 
prevent their coming in future ?—G. A. H. 

7712 —Coleus leaves falling off.—In a window 
greenhouse, 6 feet high, aspect south-east, the lower 
leaves are falling off these plants, otherwise they are 
parently healthy. They are small and in 6-lnch poa. 
What is the cause and remedy ?—N. L. J. 

7713. —Hyacinth seeds. — Would someone kindly 
inform me if Hyacinth seedlings, sown In October laat, 
should be left in the pot or taken out and repotted ? They 
have at present thrown up single leaves. What treatment 
do they require during the summer months ?—Ubiqpi. 

7714. — Rose aphis.—I hare just erected a greenbonfe. 
A few yard* from the door there is a large white Row* 
bush, which every year is much infested with green-fly. 
Is it likely to get into the house, and is the Rcse *{*«*• 
of aphis injurious to greenhouse plants generally — 
J Clikt, Knottingley. 

7715 —Greenhouse for Roses, Pelargoniums. 
«Scc.—I have just built a lean-to greenhouse facing soutn 
that is 15 feet by 9 feet, in which I intend growing Hosts. 
Pelargoniums, Ac. Should the Roses run on the top or on 
the back of the wall, and is there any better sort uu* 
will suit than Maiechal Niel? I intend heating the 
greenhouse with hot-water pipes. Will two rows of 5 *jncn 
pipes along t^©,|ijQpjlija^(jl p^epjd 1)6 sufficient ?-H. U- 
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7716. —Exterminating Slug?*.—will someonekindly 
give me a receipt (or exterminating slugs? At present I 
find in the mornings in my garden about two or three on a 
single shoot of Asparagus, and as I am taking up my 
Hyacinth bulbs 1 notice sometimes as many ae (our or five 
of them on a bulb.— Roseate. 

7717. —Mode of making paint for woodwork.— 
Can anyone kindly tell me how to make oil paint (or wood¬ 
work of different colours producing both a flat and shining 
surface ? The materials, ho., required, and also the best 
way to dean brushes and palnt-pots T Is there any cheap 
book or manual on the subjeot?—H. 0. R. 

7718 — Making charcoal.— I make splended oharcoal 
In small quantities by filling an iron pipe with wood or 
bone and stioking it on the boiler fire; but, unfortunately, 
its iron pipe soon burns away. I should be obliged if 
anyone would kindly suggest a plan of oven or other con¬ 
trivance whereby I oould burn quantities of 1 cwt. or so in 
a similar way.—B arkrames. 

7719. — Treatment of an India-rubber plant.— 
Will some reader of Gardening kindly advise me respecting 
an India-rubber plant about 2 feet high ? This spring all 
the leaves except the five top ones have fallen off. The 
top bud is very small. On the stem there are at the joints 
some very smAll buds. Would it be well to out off the 
top to encourage the lateral shoots ?— Anxious. 

7720. — Panslee and snails.— I have about loo Pansy 
roots on a small plot of ground, but am unable to do any 
good with them owing to snails. I have tried oatohing 
them by placing Cabbage leaves, ho., on the ground over 
night, and oatohing them alive the following morning. I 
have oaught about 60 a day during the last 14 days, and 
yet there seems to be as many as ever. Can anyone kindly 
advise me how to dispose of them ?-Snail-batkn. 

7721. — Maiden-hair Ferns and snails.— I have 
twelve fine specimens of Maiden-hair Ferns, but am so 
troubled with snails that I do not know what to do to 
exterminate them. I oatoh one or two every night, but 
cannot keep them down. Can anyone kindly inform me 
whether, if I were to make a solution of soot-water and 
place the pots in nearly half up to the rim and let them 
remain in for one hour, this would kill the snails without 
injuring the Ferns? If this will not answer, what else 
wiil?-S.B. Hart. 

7722 — Artificial manure for the Tomato.— As 
the time draws near for the use of some stimulant for the 
Tomato plants which have set their fruit, I would be 
thankful if some experienced grower would enlighten me 
as to the best artificial manure for them ? I am rather In 
the dark on that subjeot, for I have seen one amateur 
reoommend sulphate of ammonia, another one-third of 
nitrate of soda with two-thirds of superphosphate of lime, 
and a third simply nitrate of soda. Which is the best ?— 
A Jrrsit Reader. 

772S. — A badly managed garden. — I have 
recently taken in charge a badly managed garden, in which 

1 want to plant a lot of annuals, such as Nasturtiums, 
Sweet Peas, Chrysanthemums, Convolvulus, Mignonette, 
Sunflowers, &o., and as I have no good rotten manure, 
what had 1 better do ? 1 have aooess to as much dissolved 
bones as I wish. Would this be of any use to the above ? 
If so, how should I proceed to use it? I have also vege¬ 
tables to manage in the same garden on the opposite side 
which has all Men badly managed. Would it also be of 
any use to Tomatoes?— Odontoglossum. 

7724. — Plants for a Fern case.—I am having a 
Fem oaee made to a tend in my front room. Will anyone 
kindly tell me what kinds I should put in it of the follow, 
ing: Ferns, Mosses, flowers, or whatever would look best? 
It is to be 2} feet long, 20 inobee from front to book, and 

2 feet deep. In addition to this depth of glass there will 
be about 8 inohes, if neoessary, for soil. What will be 
the best mixture for this last) named ? It is so made that 
bottom heat from a small lamp can be applied (as in a 
propagator). Are there any dwarf Palms or Tree-Ferns 
that would stand in a case like this ?—F. W. A. 

7725. —Raspberries falling.—I have a few rows of 
very fine canes of Fastolf Raspberry, which for the last 
few years are beginning to decay every spring. They are 
well treated, being covered between the rows at the 
commencement of the winter, and nothing but the hoe 
ever used just to keep down weeds. They are also duly 
thinned down to four or five canes, and only topped when 
the leaves fail. Having been very prolific it would be very 
regretable if they should die out, and if anyone would 
have the xlndnese to state the cause of decay and cure it 
would be reoelved as a true boon.— M. W. R. 

7726. —Treatment of Crocuses.— I shall be very 
much obliged to anyone who will kindly tell me how to 
treat my Crocuses when the leaves have withered? For 
two yean I have had some very fine olumpe of yellow 
Dutch Crocus. 1 am advised to take them up and replant 
only the large oorms in the present position. They 
oertainly are very crowded; but they made a splendid 
show this spring. If I do divide them, when ought I to 
expeot the small oorms to flower ? My purple and white 
an are not yet muoh crowded. When they beoome so, 
must I treat them the same way ?— Dumble-dorb. 

7727. —Plants for a bazaar.— Will someone kindly 
tell me what plants in pole I oould rear to be saleable at a 
basaar held the first week in November? I have a green¬ 
house, heated, where I oould force. I am anxious to 
begin now, if anyone will suggest what cuttings, seeds, or 
bulbs, would be suitable ? Oould I have Hyacinths and 
Chrysanthemums ? If so, when must they be set ? Also 
oould 1 have early spring flowers, and is there any fruit or 
vegetables I oould force for that time ? Any suggestions 
as to planting, rearing, Ac, thankfully received. Also 
best place for obtaining the necessary seeds, Ac. ?—Lux in 
Tensbris. 

7728. —A legal question.—I took a plot of ground 

tor market gardening purposes from Messrs. Burnyeat 
Brown A Co. on the following terms: Is. per peroh per 
annum, and payment to be made at the end of the year 
from May 4th, 1SS8 to May 1889. The before mentioned 
Messrs. Burnyeat Brown A Co. have now let the ground to 
another party since April 4th, 1889, no notice whatever 
having been given to me. It has caused me great damage. 
Is it lawful for them to do suoh a oruel action, and whae Is 
my best remedy ? Can I go on the above firm tor damages 
and repossession of the ground T-Gowsr Williams, Florist, j 
Ac., Treorkey. > j 
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7729. — Native guano.— Any reader of Gardening 
would greatly oblige me by telling me if he has used native 
guano, and if so, what for and with what results? It is 
advertised in Gardening I have a quantity of ground 
and have a difflaulty in getting sufficient stable -manure 
for it; so I think of trying some other manure; but do 
not want to spend money on a worthless article.— Guano. 

7730. —Heating a etove-house. — Will someone 
kindly advise me anent the following: I intend building 
a span-roofed stove, and wish to plaoe the boiler ineide 
of it at one end, but to be stoked from the outside. The 
fine to run along underneath a front bed to a chimney at the 
other end. By covering the boiler and flue with soil it 
would make a good propagating bed. My difficulty is the 
height to build the ohlmney to ensure good draught. The 
length of flue will be 80 feet.—E hquirnr. 

7731. — An unsatisfactory Pear-tree.— In Feb¬ 
ruary last year I had a Beurr4 Hardy Pear from Rivera, a 
wall tree, about 10 feet high, with s tiers of branches 
trained horixontally It broke oat beautifully into blossom, 
but before the fruit formed the blossoms dropped off and 
the leaves all turned black and oame off. About six weeks 
later it came out again into leaf and kept fairly all right, 
exoept that it made little progress. This year it blos¬ 
somed pretty freely and in several Instances fruit is 
beginning to swell, but a number of the forming fruit 
break off at the least touoh; the leaves are again turning 
black—commencing at the edge*—and are dropping off 
with the bade, and In some oaeee the leaf buds drop bodily 
off. 1 have thinned out the fruit and kept the tree well 
syringed with Gishurst. It is on a south wall, protected 
from winds, unahaded. What is the matter with It, and 
what had I better do to it ?— Bburrr Hard?. 

7732 —Management of Tulips.—I shall be very 
grateful if anyone will tell me how to manage my Tulips 
so ee to have fine flowers next year. Last spring I had an 
exoellent show in my garden from named varieties, bought 
and planted the previous autumn. I left them in the 
ground all the year, top-dressing it a little before Christ¬ 
mas with rather fresh farmyard manure, lightly forked la. 
This spring they all have a somewhat shabby appearance, 

S artioularly the doubleones, which have muoh deteriorated. 

ome cf the single kinds have inoreased wonderfully in 
number, three or four flowers coming up where only one 
bulb was planted. Most of these new flowers are very 
email. Last year, after the leaves had withered, Bhould I 
have taken them up and broken off any of the little bulbs ? 
Would they have been better kept in or out of the ground 
till autumn ? And now that they have onoe deteriorated 
are they ever likely to be very good again ? — Dumblb-dore 
7733.— Queen Caroline Apple.— Some years ago I 
planted a number of standard trees under this name. 
They have borne freely every year after the first large, 
olear, light-lemon coloured fruit, that oook beautifully and 
keep so well that I have a quantity by me now in eplendid 
oondition. I have left some hanging on the trees until the 
boaghs were nearly leafless. I find that several nursery¬ 
men give this Apple as synonymous with Brown's Seedling; 
but Dr. Hogg la hie “ Fruit Manual’’ describes both 
varieties very differently. He briefly stye of one : “ Queen 
Caroline is a oooking Apple of no great merit; in nee during 
October and November." Hie description of Brown's 
Seedling muoh nearer answers ths appearance of my 
Apples, both in oolour and general features. He says: 
“ A very handsome Apple, exoellent for oulinary purposes, 
but of little use in the dewert, exoept for appearauoe; in 
use during winter. Skin lemon-yellow where shaded; but 
almost entirely covered with llght-orlmeon over three- 
fourths of the earfaoe.'' Do any of the readers of Gardin- 
ing know whether these Apples are sold under separate 
names, or are they really one and the same?— Mugbt 
Junction. 

7734.— Treatment of Boses.— I am muoh obliged 
tor “ J. 0. O.V* directions conoerning Roses on own roots 
whloh I lately purchased. They were well rooted, but small 
—so small indeed that 5-inoh pots were used instead of the 
larger ones recommended. They are all in a cold frame, 
well matted up to exclude light and air, and some 
of them look unhappy enough. I have not given 
them air or found is neoessary to eyringe them since 
potting, for they still look damp enough. Would 
"J. 0. 0.'* kindly inform me for my future guldanoe 
what ia the beet time of the year to buy own root Rotes 
which are sent without pote. I find a poo Rose, Etoile de 
Lyon, has very tight buds whioh do not open freely. Is 
this ths nature of a young Rose, or the effect of potting, 
or eoil ? 1 had a email plant of W. J. Bonnet, not on its 
own roots, given me, and it is about 6 inohes high ; the 
flower has a good oolonr and eoent, but a large yellow 
eye. The eoil in the pot is a very heavy loam and Mote 
grows over the top of it. Would it be advisable to repot 
it now in fresh stuff? I took a dozen cuttings from a 
vigorous Brier in the border last November and they have 
all taken. 1 should be glad to know If any further pre¬ 
paration of the cuttings is neoessary before I try to bud 
them ? I have an idea that all the lower bade should be 
rubbed off now.— Grovs. 


To the following queries britf editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to of or additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

7735 —Worms In leaf-moald (K. 0., Kildare).— 
The worms you sent were very muoh dried up and 
shrivelled ; but from what 1 can make out they are 
nearly allied to earth worms, and are harmless in gardens. 
-G. S. 8. 

7738.— New Zealand Ferns (Fanny Fem) — You 
cannot do better than to carefully read the notes upon 
New Zealand Feme whioh have appeared in Gardening 
tor the last few weeks. Tou will find there all the answers 
to your requirements.—J. J. 

7787.—Palms diseased (J. H .).-The leaf of Palm 
sent, which Is Seaforthla slogans, is smothered with red- 
spider and soale. Wash the plant with soft soap dissolved 
in Tobaooo-water. It should never have been allowed to 
get into suoh a state.—J. J. 

7788 — Carnation leaves dying (0. IT.;.— From 
what I oan see your Carnation leavee are ruined by the 
grub of some fly; but I oannot find any traoe of the inaeot. 
i Examine your plants, and If I am aorreot piok off the 
I infested leaves and burn them.—G. 8.8. 


7 J 39. -Green-fly on Pelargoniums and Boses 
(Roseate).— Syringe the Roee frequently with Tobaooo- 
water if they are outwjf-doors. If under glass this is also 
a good remedy; but frequent light fumigations with 
Tobaooo will be better still, syringirg afterwards freely 
with dean, soft water to waeh off the flies. Pelargoniums 
should be fumigated. 

77 10 .— New Zealand Ferns (W. W. Tumor).— lam 
glad to find you, amongst many others, express their 
pleasure at my notes upon the Fern flora of the above- 
named oountry. I am not aware whioh species you refer 
to in your letter, but all measurements were made from 
specimens before me at the time of writing, some native 
ones, and others cultivated ones.—J. J. 

7741 — Orchids and greenhouse plants (J C.H ., 
Clapham).— I cannot advise you to start Orohid growing 
in your house Keep it ae it la, and grow your Fuchsias 
and Lapagerias and suoh like plants well. Together these 
or Orchids will be sure to go wrong; but if you have a 
very strong attack of ths Orchid-fever try some in a 
Wardian oaee in the greenhouse. — M. B. 

7742. — Ferns for North America (J. T. t Liver¬ 
pool). —This gentleman having friends in North America 
would like to know something about its Ferns. Yes, I 
will take the kinds from that oountry in hand soon. There 
are many beautiful kinds there, and they have the 
advantage of being hardy here, and are consequently 
suitable for those having only outdoor ferneries.— J. J. 

7743. — Treatment of Orchids (J. W. J9J.—Your 
Cypripedlum Intigne will no doubt) thrive; but it is very 
doubtful about the Olonbogloseum oltroemum. It oomea 
from a lower elevation than most of them, and requires 
more heat. The latter should be potted in fibrous peat. 
Sphagnum Moss, nodules of oharaoal, and the pote should 
be well drained. The former thrives bsst in peab and turfy 
loam.—M. B. 

7744. — Arrangement of plants for a green¬ 
house (A. S. Q.).—l have been writing for some time 
reoommend! »g such plants as you require. See back 
numbers. You may nee whatever kind of stages suit you 
beet. I would, however, reoommend elate oovered with 
Derbyshire spar, or rough shingle, to maintain a moist 
atmosphere. Wood stages will do equally well; but they 
rot quicker.—M. B. 

7745 —Treatment of a Lomaria (Lomaria).— Yee, 
the speoimen sens is chat of a Lomaria, named L. Gibba. 
It is a greenhouse kind, or perhaps an intermediate house 
would suit it better. It ia a native of the South 8ea Island*, 
and was not Included in these pages with ths New Zealand 
Lomarias, beoause I have never heard of its being found In 
those islands. Whoever sent it you as a New Zealand Fern 
hae made a mistake.— J. J. 

7746. —Unhealthy Orchids (J. W. t Teignmouth).— 
There is no wonder tost your Odontoglossum Peacatorel 
and O. Alexandra appear siokly, having been wintered In 
a ;emperatare of 70 dege. during the whole winter; 20 degt. 
lower would have suited them better, and if yon had been 
a oareful reader of Gardening you would have learned 
better. It is a wonder they are alive at all, and you 
oertainly do not deserve them to be.—M. B. 

7747. — Plants for a cool greenhouse (J. W. t 
Rugeley).— I should advise you to keep a red and white 
Lapsgeria on the roof of yonr No. 2 house, and then fill it 
with filmy and other New Zealand Ferns named a few 
weeks back in this paper. Of course, you would need to 
shade whenever there was the slightest ohanoe of sun 
shining upon the glass. If vou put in heating apparatus, 
it must be worked very sparingly and very carefully.—J. J. 

7748. —Insects in a pond (R. T.).— The larvn you 
forwarded wee the grubs of the daddy-long-legs (Tlpula 
oleraoeak oommonly known ae leather-jackets. Tney no 
doubt fell into your little pond when roaming aboutat night, 
and were unable to get out again. They are sometimes trapped 
by making long narrow trenohes aoroee infested ground. 
Care moat be taken that the sides are tolerably upright; 
they fall into these trenohes during the night, and may be 
found in them in the morning.—G. 8. 8. 

7749. — Orchids and Maiden-hair Ferns (Odon- 
toglossum).— Yes, you oan grow Orohlds with your Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns. I think it the proper thing to do; but it will 
depend upon yourself what kinds you grow. Some ama¬ 
teurs treat their Ferns to a warm stove temperature, others 
to cool treatment. Whichever system you adopt, select 
the kinds suitable from those named by me from week to 
week, or if you have not been a reader of Gardening suffi¬ 
ciently long to see the advioe let me know.—M. B. 

7760.— Hardy Tree-Ferns (P. S., York).— I should 
Imagine you have not oleared out sufficient space, or your 
plants would not suffer in the way you describe. Mine are 
coming out beautifully, and the majority of teem have been 
established In their positions two yean. If you put in 
email plants, of course, the fronds will be short, and before 
they produoe muoh effect the or owns must beoome strong. 
Of course, they will require frequent watering to preserve 
the fronds, and also to produoe strong crowns for another 
season.—J. J. 

7751.—Olant Parsnip (Heraoleum glganteum) (IF. 
Kerr).—This is a plant of the easiest possible culture. 
Seeds sown in March and April in a warm border will toon 
germinate, and when large enough transplant them to a 
wild portion of the garden. Any ordinary deep soil will 
•nit them well, and isolated specimens in such a position 
look bold and effective. A plant, or a group or oolooy, on 
an island or rough spot le effective. But this is quite 
enough. If allowed to seed and increase, the Giant Par¬ 
snip speedily beoomea a nuisance and an eyesore in the 
garden. 

7762.— Pelargoniums for market.— The following 
kinds are all exoellent ones for market workT. A. 
Diokson, Mermerus and Mermerus Improved, Dlgby 
Grand, Goldmine, Mabel Hayes, Venus, Trlomphe de St. 
Mand Duohess of Bedford, Belle Blanche. Coronation, 
Captain Raikes, Beauty of Edmonton, Decorator, Integrity, 
Mrs. Bradshaw Improved, Kingston Beauty, Mrs. Lsvett, 
Volonfce Nationals* and its variety, Virginals, Dr Andre, 
Dr. Masters, Robert Green, Huntsman, and Mdme. Thlbaut. 
Tne beet time to strike cuttings tor early work is during * hie 
and next month, while the shoots are In a green state. Many 
onttinge oan be obtained by taking off the side shoots of 
plants that are in flower. These will speedily strike root 
in sandy eoil, if kept from flagging. 
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7753.—Grabs In a garden (G. A. H. The daddy, 
long-legs grabs or leather- jaokete, as they are often 
are very difficult to destroy, as nolnseotiofde which it would 
be safe to use on aocount of the plants will wash them 
with sufficient strength to kill them. Watering the plants 
with some ohemioal manure is recommended as being use¬ 
ful in keeping the grube away, but it will not injure them 
In any way. A tame rook or sea gull is very useful In 
gardens in killing these grubs, which they are very fond of. 
Pleoes of slate, board, or turf, laid (irmly on the ground, 
make good traps. The grubs often roam about at night’, 
and will hide under such things. To prevent the grubs 
coming in future destroy as many of the parent Daddy- 
long-legs as you can in the evening when many are about 
on lawns. Rolling with a garden roller or a mowing 
maohlne is very effectual.— Q. S. 8. 

, 77J4.-Pianta for a greenhouse and Orchids 
(J. W. Hugely). —Your house No. 1 is well fitted for the 
plants you name. The Roses, of oourse, would only be 
plants in pots, introduced to force them into bloom early, 
so that you may have some of these oharming flowers long 
before they oan be obtained outside. 1 could not advise 
you to place in position a Rose for a permanenoy, it would 
be nothing but a plague and torment, without yielding you 
any pleasure. To the two olimbers you name, you may 
add a Taosonia and a Passifiora, ohooeing the colours 
which suit you best; also, Hexaoentris mysoransis and 
BIgnonia venusta ; this half-a-dozen will, perhaps, be suffi. 
dent. The Ferns you may choose of whatever kinds you 
like, and the Orohids you oan seleot from the kinds named 
from time to time in thess pages. You say you oan main¬ 
tain a temperature of 70 degs. in winter; but 1 think you 
had better not, it will be more enjoyable 5 degs. lower, and 
If you select the plants to suit that heat all will go well. 
Shade, when the sun shines strongly, will be necessary. Let 
me know later on what you have done, and how things are 
thriving with you. I oannot aooount for your Coalogyne 
orlstat not flowering. See article on this plant, page 664, 
VoL X — M. B. 


7755.—Grabs eating Polyanthus roots (J. E. 
Shaw ).—The small grubs attacking your Polyanthus roots 
are the larvae of a weevil, belonging to the genus Otior- 
rhynchus. I cannot give the specific name without seeing 
one of the weevils, ae the larvae of the different speoiee are 
so much alike. There are several speoiee which are very 
dettruotive in gardens. Besides Primulas they attaok 
Ferns, Cyoiamens, Sedums, Strawberries, and many other 
soft-rooted plants. It is a very difficult pest to deal with. 
The larvaa are incapable of muoh locomotion, and the 
parent weevil no doubt lays her eggs at the roots of the 

S lants on which the young grubs afterwards feed. I 
sar that watering with any insecticide which would kill 
them would also kill the plants. The weevils are very difficult 
to find, ae they hide themselves very carefully during the 
day, only coming out at night to feed. They injure the 
shoots and foliage of Ferns, Vines, and various other 
plants. In viaeries and other glass-houses they can be 
searched for at night with a light, but in your outdoor 
beds this would be rather a hopeless undertaking How¬ 
ever. it might be worth while to try. A good supply of toads 
would be as useful as anything The beetles are about half 
an inch long, and of a dark grey or black colour, and are 
In thape something like a Pear. They do not move very 
rapidly. The larger larvw is, no doubt, injurious to plants, 
but from the condition it was in when it reached me, I 
cannot say more than that it is the larva of a moth — 
O. S. S. 


TO OORRB8PONDHNT8. 

We thcvlS be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer ousnes by poet, and that we oannot under 
ttke to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


QUERIES. 

7756^— Keeping hens’ eggs.— Will someone be kind 
enough to tell me if it Is true that hens’ eggs may be kept 
length of time, under a year, and yet produce 
ohickene If set under a hen ?-lNcaxDi;Loirs. 

7767.-An unhealthy rabbit.—I have a Flemish 
Giant doe rabbit, aged 8 months, whose eye has been sore 
from her birth. The eye is always dosed and is often 
covered with a white substance and waters frequently. 
What should I do ? -Flemish Giant. 

7768 — Duok iaying abortive eggs.— I have a 
very fine large duck—last year's bird-thal continually 
lays abortive eggs, sometimes soft-shelled, sometimes 
without any yolk, and sometimes a mere bag of albumen. 
I shall be glad to learn the oause, and (if known) the cure 
of this disastrous result ?—P. Capon. 

7759 -Corn for fowls.-Will« Doulting” kindly in¬ 
form me what is a reasonable amount of oorn food for 
about 60 fowls and ducks together. My man is using It 
bushels of Barley per mensem, besides a quantity of garden 
stuff, and the scrape from the house. The poultry have 
the run of a small fold yard, and a Grass orchard of 10 acres. 
—Woecmtsr. 

7760. —Oraas-bred fowls.-will" Doulting" kindly 

tell me what he thinks of the merits of my cross-bred 
fowls—whether their laying is average, or above It, also 
whether my treatment is correct? I keep nothing but 
pullets. I have this year 19 of them. They are a cross 
between Minorca, Bramah, and Game. They are fed twioe 
a-day. At seven in the morning they have a hot meal of 
Barley and scraps of all sorts mixed together; nothing 
more till between five and six, when they have a good 
feed of tail Wheat, or Barley, and Indian Oorn. During 
February I got 305 eggs, and in March, 401. They have a 
Grass run of about two acres.—Mas. Firs. 

7761. —Chicken® dying.— I shall be muoh oblfged if 
some experienced person will tell me the oause of my 
oniokens dying ? Every bird as it oomes out of the shell 
appears healthy and strong, but with the utmost oare they 
get soour or else graduslly appear to get weak and die 
They have done this all last autumn and oontinue doing 
so now, though I have imported clutches of eggs and 
done my utmost to save them.—O. G. 

REPLIES. 


7524 —Preserving: eggs.—If the eggs are 
oarefully nibbed all over with butter whIUfc 
they are quite fresh, and put in boxes of bran, 
they keep perfectly good for months. The eggs 
should be stood on their small ends, and the 
boxes should be tightly fastened up and kept in 
a dry, cool place. The butter must be fresh, 
and the bran must be dry and good. Sawdust 
would, I believe, do as well, but I have never 
tried it. My eggs in bran keep perfectly for 
four or five months. I have preserved hundreds 
thus.— Housekeeper. 


-There are several methods in vogue for preserving 

eggr, many of whloh answer admirably. The following reoipe 
b*» appeared more than onoe In the pages of Garobniso, 
and oan be thoroughly recommended : Take U lb. of un- 
slaked lime and l lb of salt. Boil together in 4 gallons 
of water for 16 minutes, strain the mixture through a 
colander and put in the eggs when the liquid ii cold.— 
Dooltino. 


Kenilworth.—The Chrysanthemums should be pinched 

back now.- J. F.— Remove the euokera at onoe from 

the roots of the Apple-trees. From the description given 
the root pruning appears to have been too severe, and that 

aocounts for their feeble oondltion.- Nate .—Plant out 

the Hyacinths in a border and they will flower fairly well 
next season and following ones. Ib is best to purchase 

some frerh bulbs each autumn.- W. D. Chamberlin — 

A not uncommon Pelargonium sport. It oin be per¬ 
petuated by taking cuttings.- W. R —The scion of tbs 

grafted Orange-tree should be allowed to grow on, bub 
not the ehoots on which it is grafted. Other queries we 
do not understand.— H. B. L.—ln both oases apply to 
Mr. O. Turner, Royal Nurseries, 81ough, Backs.——S — 

The material named is not a good one for plant ho usee._ 

A Constant Reader .-The leaves are affeobed with the 
Marguerite Daisy-fly (Phytomyza afflnlsl Many notes 
have spppeared about it In Gardbnuq. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

•*» Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor qj Oardshivo Illos- 
TRATID, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.—GMtarcock.—Ltmioera xylosteum. 
—-E. F. L.— Specimens too muoh shrivelled up to name. 

- Typho.— The botanical name of the plant oalled Limb’s 

Ear Is Stachys lanata- J. B. C.- Double Jew’s Mallow 

(Kerria Japonica fl.-pl.).-C. T. Morrell.- Double Jew’s 

Mallow (Kerria japonic* fl.-pl.).- Tiny rim.-Orohis 

foliosa.- Fern. —Common Brake (Pteris aquilina).- 

W. B. A—Celsia betonicefolla.- Kitty.—A sport from 

an ordinary form of Ranunculne.- J. G Haley.— Ap- 

partntly a seed of a Squash or Gourd.- Miss Stuart.— 

Purple-flowered shrub, Lonioera xyloides; white, Lonioera 

oaprifolium. Other specimens nob reoognised.- E.M J 

—Probably Piatinua orientals. Send fresh leave*.-_- 

Kent.— Bird Cherry (Prunus Padua).- B. C Clew — 

Orchis maculate.- S. D. L.—l, Specimen insufficient • 

2, Berberis Darwini.- Cork -Orohis maculata._ E. 

Maisey. —Ornitbogalum nutans.- Caroline.— Leucojum 

esitivum.- P. J. Bay. —1, Dendrobium ohrysanfehum * 

2. Oy pripedhim barbatum; 8, Maxillaria speoiee_- 

Dumbreck. —l, Saooolabium species; 2 , Braasia oaudata* 

3, and 4, forms of Laelia purpuraU.- £. H.— Common 

Oomfrey (Symphytum officinale); 2, next week._ Adam 

Jasper.—Lonioera xyloide*. - H. £.—Impossible to 

name from such speoimeag. 
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-This question was asked in Gardsntno a few weeks 

back. If laid on their sides and turned over twice or three 
times a-week, so as to prevent the yolk from settling 
down and touohing the shell, they will keep for several 
months.— Bsta. 

7526. — Setting: hens. — Yes ; it is 
advisable to set hens upon their own eggs. I 
do not see in what way the hen oan prevent 
her chickens thriving — provided she is a 
good mother, and the management be cor¬ 
rect. ^ There is, however, a great differ¬ 
ence in hens; some are splended mothers, 
always attentive to the wants of their offspring, 
and bringing them up well. Others are careless, 
and, as a rale, make poor mothers. Breeders 
who wish to rear good broods should always 
take oare to keep pare bred sitters. I have 
lately had to do with a batch of hens with non- 
sitting blood in them, and the trouble they have 
given has been immense. If “ F. B.” will allow 
a hen or two to steal their nests, and bring out 
their own brood, he will, I think, admit that 
the position he takes up is wrong. Snob broods 
are usually the easiest reared of all.— Doult- 

ING. 

7527. —Eggs Without shells.—I expect 
“ W. W.” is feeding his hens a little too well. 
Over-feeding is one cause of soft eggs, fright 
is another. A lack of shell-forming mate¬ 
rial also brings on this ailment. “ \V. W.’ 
should ascertain what is amiss in his manage¬ 
ment, and correct it. Stimulating food should 
be withheld, and some old mortar rubbish be 
placed in the run. Pulverised oyster shells will 
also have the same effect. Soft eggs are not 
only injurious to the hen which lays them, they 
also induce egg-eating amongst the other fowls., 
—Doulting. 

7640 — Unhealthy Minorca fowl. —Is 
“ Cam ” sore that the cock’s head has not been 


tampered with? I ask this because Mr. J. Drivht 
(I believe), in an article on tr imming for exWbj. 
tion, mentions a oase which is very similar. A 
Hamburgh oock at a show was noticed to be 
constantly scratching its oomb as if it were in 
pain. It was afterwards discovered that the 
oock’s comb was badly shaped, and was held in 
position by a pin cleverly concealed. The comb 
of a Minorca oock should be carried erect, end 
many sellers wonld not be against fixing it in 
some way if they thought the operation would 
make an unsaleable bird meet with a easterner. 
If my surmise be not oorrect, it is very prob¬ 
able that some wound, accidentally caused, ii at 
the root of the mischief, and “ Cam” cannot do 
better than closely examine the comb and aee 
what is amiss. I should not care to keep inch a 
bird for stock purposes.— Doulting. 

Seasonable notes. —Poultry keepencan¬ 
not be too often reminded that if their fowban 
to be profitable the managers of the yard nut 
be constantly thinking of the future. T«w 
a year this advice is particularly appropri&te- 
viz , in March, when the time of year has arrived 
to set the eggs which are intended to product 
winter layers; and in May and June, when 
early-hatched chickens are ready for market. 
At tills moment chickens are exceedingly dear, 
and higglers and dealers generally can afford to 
make very handsome offers for early-hatched 
birds. My object in writing this is to caution 
the fortunate possessors of early-batched pulled 
against being led astray by such offers. Pulled 
are ready earlier than cockerels, and cn this 
account are usually sent first to the spit; bat 
those who willingly sacrifice suoh birds just now 
deserve to be short of fresh eggs next autumn 
and winter.— Doulting, 


BIRDS. 

7762. —Goldfinches in an aviary.— Will Gold- 
ilnohss live in an aviary taolu# sooth and well sheltered on 
all eidee ?—E. H. 

7763. — An Injured parrot.—I have a young: grey 
parrot, whloh hse unfortunately put its light winy oat of 
Joint. Will “ Doulting” kindly inform me where I could 
get It re-set?— H. Bur will. 

7764. —Seagull and Jackdaw In a garden.-1 
propose to keep a Seagull and a Jackdaw in my garden of 
about a quarter of an acre in extent. Will they be able 
to protect themselves from oats if allowed the free range 
of the garden, and will they require any food beyond 
what they oan piok up in such oiroumstanoes? Inter 
matte® respecting these birds as garden friends will be 
thankfully received by—R ogkr. 



7582. —Management of bee-swarms. 
—It is important to food swarms for the tint 
week or so after hiving, even if the weather be 
favourable to honey gathering, and itis absolutely 
necessary in wet weather, when the bees are 
unable to gather supplies, and in thiB case the 
feeding should be continued until the return of 
fine weather. Last season many swarms died 
out through not having timely assistance 
rendered them by feeding. As soon as a swarm 
is hived the bees begin to prepare for the secre¬ 
tion of wax, with which to form combs, and 
this necessitates the consumption of s large 
amount of food. It is also important to hart a 
large number of bees in a swarm. Small warms 
seldom do much good, and should be joined two 
or three together. The syrup with which 
swarms are fed should oonsist of white lump 
sugar and water, the proportions being 
10 lb. of sugar to seven pints of water, 
with 1 oz. of vinegar, and 1 oz of salt added, 
boiled for a few minutes, keeping well stirred to 
prevent burning. A strip of oomb foundation 
should be fixed to the underside of each top bar 
as a guide to the bees to work within the frames. 
Shortly after a swarm has been put into a bar- 
frame hive the space should be contracted by 
means of the division board to the size of th* 
swarm, leaving only as many bars as the bees 
can occupy, and the whole warmly covered up. 
It is a good plsm to remove the hive from whioh 
a swarm has issued to a fresh position, and pnt 
the hive containing the swarm in its place- 
Many bees of the old stock returning to the old 
site will join the swarm, and thus it will beoome 
greatly strengthened, while sufficient beei will 
remain with the parent hive to carry on the 
work of brood-rearing. A frame of brood given 
to a swarm is a great help, and stimulates the 
bees to inoreMed aottvity.—S. S. G. 
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HAMPERS OF VEGETABLES. 


During the London hmoo especially immense 
quantities of vegetables are sent up by rail from 
all parts of the country. Those owning gardens 
have the greater portion of the vegetables 
required sent to them, and not a few people who 
do not possess a vegetable garden still find it 
advantageous to arrange for a regular supply 
from the country. Whether these consignments 
arrive in a comparatively freeh condition or not 
depends greatly upon the method of packing 
adopted. They may be, and very frequently are, 
unpaoked in a fresher condition than any that 
can be bought from the greengrocers, and, on 
the other hand, the balk of the produce when 
received mav be so battered and bruised as to 
be scarcely fit for use, and certainly of no valne 
whatever after being kept a few hours or a day. 
When proper judgment is exercised in selecting 
vegetables for the hamper, and these are packed 
in an intelligent manner, they ought to arrive 
at their destination quite fresh, and keep at 
least two or three dear days after being 
unpacked. When the hampers are sent by 
passenger trains they usually arrive at their 
destination more quiokly and in a less damaged 
state than when sent by the“ fast goods.” The 
latter medium, however, is by far the cheapest, 
and a great number of hampers are sent in this 
way from districts through which these trains 
run, but owing to the tracks and vans being 
loosely coupled together, the vegetables are 
liable to have a very rough time of it)—indeed, 
the ooncussion at times is sufficient to reduce 
those loosely packed to a palp. I send a large 
hamper twice a-week by fast goods train, and 
no complaint ever reaches me that the contents 
are spoilt in the journey, yet they are at least 
twenty hoars covering a distance of 130 miles. 
When sent by a goods train they have to be 
packed and started over night, while those going 
by fast train may be despatched by the first 
morning train, and reach their destination as 
early or earlier than those carried by the night 
train. As it happens, the great saving in the 
ooet of carriage by the goods train more than 
compensates for the slight difference in point of 
freshness in favour of the passenger trains, and 
those who have not yet tried the former onght 
to do so, at any rate if economy is the order of 
the day. Whether despatched by fast or goods 
train, the 

Method of packing adopted ought to be muoh 
the same. It is of the greatest importance that 
the hampers be well filled, loose packing being 
the most frequent blunder made. Better even 
crash the vegetables somewhat when dosing the 
hamper than that they should crush each other 
in the journey. The hampers may be handled 
oarefully enough at the outset, but when onoe 
they are out of the sender’s hands they are 
tossed and pitched about in a most reckless 
manner, especially if extra large and heavy. 
The worst treatment imaginable must therefore 
be always prepared for, and if the hamper 
cannot well be filled with vegetables a fake 
bottom of hay or dean straw should first be 
made, so that the other contents may be tightly 
packed. All the heaviest produce, such asj 
Turnips, Carrots, Onions, new Potatoes, and 
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other roots, should be plaoed in the bottom, 
these being kept from contact with the sides of 
the hamper with the aid of either canvas, Cab* 
bags. Cauliflower, Rhubarb leavee, or bay. On 
these we place more of the same packing 
material, and the next layer is composed prin¬ 
cipally of light boxes containing cnoice vege¬ 
tables and fruit for the kitchen. Any spaces 
not occupied by boxes are filled with Rhubarb, 
Cabbages, or any vegetable not easily injured. 
The topmost layer may consist of Lettuces, 
Globe Artichokes, Cucumbers, Spinaoh, Peas, 
Beans, Vegetable Marrows, Cauliflowers, and 
more Cabbages. This should bring the contents 
slightly above the rim of the hamper, and if a 
few bandies of herbs and plenty of Lettnoes are 
neatly packed on the top the lid will fit down 
very tightly, and muoh shrinkage will have to 
occur before the vegetables will shift their posi¬ 
tion. When one man has to press down the lid 
while another makes good the fastening, I am 
well satisfied the contents will travel and turn 
out in a satisfactory condition. Even when 
sent by a fast train the vegetables require to be 
nearly, or quite, as firmly packed. In order 
not to crush Asparagus, foroed Beans, frame- 
grown Lettuces, Endive, and other choice vege¬ 
tables, it is advisable to pack these with Spinach 
in boxes, and Mushrooms are also paoked closely 
in boxes. Tomatoes may be plaoed in a single 
layer in shallow boxes, and well surrounded or 
bedded in soft Moss, fine partially-hayed Grass, 
or cotton wool. In 

Hot weather a mass of vegetables is liable 
to heat badly, this quickly blanching and spoil¬ 
ing the softest or most suooulent of them. 
Collecting, packing, and starting the vegetables 
by an early passenger train is to a certain extent 
a preventive of this occurrence, as while the dew 
is yet on them they are in a perfect cool state. 
Left till mid-day, or even later, before they are 
collected, the chances are that Lettuoes, 
Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Peas, and other vege¬ 
tables will be qnite warm, and massing them 
together in that state soon starts fermentation. 
If the oontents of the hamper cannot be 
collected early and placed in a oool Mushroom- 
house or other oool, unexposed position, the 
least that can be done is to divide them as 
much as possible when packing. We find 
stripe of old oanvas bags verv serviceable for 
both lining the hampers and excluding the 
warm or cold air, as the case may be, and 
also for dividing the layers of vegetables. 
Failing these, the next best thing is plenty of 
strong paper. In either case such packing 
material should be retained with the empty 
hampers, as it can be used several times. Very 
large hampers, or any, say, which when filled 
are as mnoh as two strong men can lift), are 
objeotionable, theee invariably meeting with the 
roughest treatment. Better by far to send two 
hampers holding about three to four bushels 
each than one that will contain six or more 
bushels. Two flat iron bands round each 
hamper, clasps, rod, and padlock are required 
for eaoh hamper, and these may well be farther 
“ shod ” at the oorners. Unless the corners are 
extra strong they soon wear oat, as the whole 
weight of the hamper is frequently pitohed on 
one of these. I ought, perhaps, to add that 
square hampers are muoh the best in every way, 
these being made in sizes to meet the require¬ 
ments of eaoh particular establishment. W. 


THE SLUG PEST. 

This is a terrible season for sings and snails. 
On every side there arises a bitter cry that 
nothing can be kept free from their ravages. 
Young vegetables are eaten off wholesale, and, 
as to flower seeds, I fear that the seed merch snt 
will this year be often blamed without cause 
for the soil seems to be filled with slugs not half 
an inch long that eat off the sprouting seeds even 
before they can oome through the ground. The 
coldness of the season has not unjustly been 
blamedfor the unusually bad germination ol seeds 
sown in the open, but if anyone will visit his 
garden by the light of a lantern when the evening 
is well advanced he will have no difficulty in 
finding the principal cause of the misohief. These 
small slugs lay hidden during the day in holes 
just under the surface, unlike the snails and 
big black slugs that always retreat by morning to 
a secure hiding-place in the Box edgings or some 
other thiok mass of foliage. Dusting with soot is a 
good preventative, but the enemy still remains 
ready at any moment to break through any part 
of the defence where it may be weak. Thiokly 
dusking the whole sarfaoe soil with freshly 
slaked lime in the evening is often practised in 
large gardens where other destructive means 
are not practicable, and when this is well done, 
and at a time when the air and soil are tolerably 
moist, it will thin out theee pests oousiderably. 
In the vegetable garden there can be no 
objection to this means of killing sings, as 
utility must be the first consideration, but in the 
flower garden few would care to cover ground 
and plants with lime. The owners of small 
gardens will find the labour of a night search 
well repaid, for in the oourse of a week 
the number will be so far reduced as to 
allow of the possibility of young plants growing 
away unchecked. After a rainy day many will 
be found quite early taking their evening meal, 
and even daring the daytime, when the weather 
is very moist, they will oome out to feed. Every¬ 
one taken on such occasions lessens the number, 
and no such opportunity should be lost. If I 
find traces of a slug during the day I bear the 

E laoe in mind and visit it by the light of the 
intern. Many things may be saved in this way, 
and it is no small satisfaction to catoh a big slug 
just in the act of commencing a toothsome 
repast on some tenderly cherished little flower. 
Box edging that has been planted seme years 
and has become thick is a favourite hiding plaoe 
for these pests, and it is a good plan to beat it 
sharply, which will cast many of them into the 
open. A plan that has been followed with much 
suooeas is to put heaps of bran about where they 
frequent. It is said that they are so fond of 
this that they will linger on it till the day is so 
far advanced as to allow of their being caught. 
I am trying this plan myself, and certainly with 
some success. One advantage of this material 
is that, nnlike Cabbage leaves or anything of a 
similar nature, it does not wither, and so will 
not soon need renewing. Btflekt. 


7727.—Plante for a bazaar.—Yon may 
have Primulas in flower by the first week m 
November if you get strong seedling plants at 
once and grow them on all the summer. To have 
Chrysanthemums at the same time you mrst get 
strong rooted little plants now and grow them 
on oarefully. The Postpone varieties would be 
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the beet for your purpose. If well treated the 
doable and single Zonal Pelargoniums might be 
had in bloom if you get rooted little plants now 
and grow them in the greenhouse; you must 
keep all the flowers picked off until the begin¬ 
ning of September.—J. C. C. 

THH COMING WTOTO WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from June let 
to June 8 th. 

Mulched newly planted trees and shrubs to save watering. 
I am using the short Grass from the lawn. Late Straw¬ 
berries in a oool-house are swelling off wonderfully well. 
I attribute this to a liberal use of iohthemio guano, used 
in solution in the water at the rate of a tablespoonful to 
each three-gallon can of water. Finding I was rather 
short of plants for late work, I potted up in January 
several hundreds of Paxtons and British Queens from 
the newly planted beds. About half of the plants were 
potted in 5-mch pots, and the remainder in 6-inch. Those 
plants in the small pots have done as well as where more 
pot room was allowed; but more attention is required in 
watering. The soil being rather light I mixed a small 
portion of clay with it, having first dried the olay and 
pounded it to dust so as to get it thoroughly incorporated. 
1 have often adopted this plan before In potting Straw¬ 
berries, and always found the plants do well in it, as it 
Increases the holding capacity of the soil. Po:ted on a 
number of Heliotropes. Shall keep the flowers pinched 
off, as I want the plants for winter blooming. Bowed a 
number of pots with Mignonette, Maohet variety. The 
weeds after the late rains are giving a lot of trouble ; but 
by sending every man and boy out with a hoe when the 
tun shines, and sticking well to the work, I think we have 
oonquered them for the time being. Planted out more 
Oelery, giving a good soaking of water immediately and 
shading with branohes to break the rays of the sunshine. 
Put out a good break of Brussels Sprouts. Drills are drawn 
with a hoe 2$ feet apart, and the p ants set out 2 feet 
apart in the drills. Thinned late Grapes, taking the 
banohes in rotation as soon as they are well set and swell¬ 
ing This work requires a careful hand, for any rubbing of the 
berries or too muoh twisting of the bunohes will do harm. 
I nevtr permit lateral growth on Vines to extend at this 
season ; it is a waste of strength. I am not so particular 
after colouring begins, though even then too muoh literal 
growth, if it extends so as to shade the main leaves, is an 
evil. Potted on specimen Coleuses. These are not so muoh 
cared for as they wire a few years ago; but I like to grow 
a few specimens to mix with other foliage and flowering 
plants in the summer and autumn. Looked over Carna¬ 
tions in beds to regulate the growth and give relief to a 
twisted shoot, as when growing rapidly the flower stems 
require almost daily attention. Put In several li/hte of 
Mrs. Sinklns Pink. These are nioe things to grow in pits 
for gentle foroing. I have been cutting large bunches of 
these flowers for several weeks past, and they are greatly 
appreciated, being muoh larger than the old White Pink, 
and quite as sweet-soented. The double Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums are nioe subjects for pot oulture, and when 
shifted on into good sized pots they make handsome 
specimens. I am using some of the bright coloured 
varieties for window-boxes. Madame Toibaut is very 
bright and effective. Looked over Boses frequently to kill 
maggotsand other insects. A good Rose blossom cannot 
be obtained without healthy, vigorous foliage, and if it 
oouid be the foliage Is neoeseary as a setting for the blossom. 
The Banksian Rose on an east wall bas been very attractive. 
When the flowers fade I shall do all the pruntng I think 
necessary. This will chiefly oonsist in shortening baok 
the shoots whloh have produoed the flowers ; but plants 
when they blossom freely will not require very muoh 

C ning. The young growth of the deciduous Ferns in the 
dy Fernery Is very interesting and beautiful Just now. 
▲ group in a shaded corner surrounded by an edging of 
Woodruffe (Asperula odorata) has been oharming in its in¬ 
formal appaaranoe. The soent when taken in the hand 
reminds one of the hay field. This plant is said to be an 
antidote for moths in houses, but I cannot vouch for this, as 
I have never tried it. Melons in frames are taking up a good 
deal of time now in regulating the growth. After the 
crop Is set I always make a practice of pinching off all 
male blossoms as tney show. They are not required, and 
their tendenoy is to exhaust, and they enoourage damp in 
the frame, which is not desirable. Very often at this 
season in fine, bright weather. Melons will set without 
assistance ; but it is not wise to trust to insects to do this 
work for us, as the time required for it is buttrifling. 


Stove. 

Polnaettlaa.—Ib is now time to put In cuttings of 
these showy, winter-flowering subjects. If their propaga¬ 
tion is longer deferred there will not be sufficient time for 
the plants to attain the requisite size before autumn. Old 
plants that, after being rested from when they bad done 
bloomlngupto the latter part of April and were then started 
In heat, will now have made shoots that will be in the right 
oondition for striking. Like most things in whloh the 
young wood Is of a soft, sappy nature, the onttings root 
best when they are taken off with a heel. The shoots 
should be about 5 Inohes or 6 inohes long. Put them 
singly in small pots, part filled with loam and sand, 
the surfaoe sand alone. Oonflne them in a cutting 
frame, or under propagating glasses, In a house or 
pit where moderate stove heat is kept up. Shade olosely 
from the sun. When roots are formed gradually admit 
sir until the oovering can be dispensed with altogether. 
Then move the little plants into 5-inoh or 6 inch pots. 
These will not be too large, as Polnsettias are free and 
vigorous growers that with sufficient heat make rapid 
progress. Give warm stove treatment during the summer. 
The different varieties are all erect growers that have no 
disposition to make any side shoots the first year. 
Neither is it desirable that any attempt should be made 
by stopping or otherwise to ioduoe them to break. One 
bead ot large, fully-developed bracts is as muoh as the 
plants oan support the first season. From the time they 
are fairly established they should be kept with their heads 
oloee to the glass with the objeob, so far as possible, of 
correcting the tendency to beoome weak and long-jointed. 


Continue to nee a thin shade when the weather is bright 
and syringe overhead every afternoon at the time the air 
is taken off. This should be done early enough in the 
afternoon to shut in the sun’s heat, which is more bene¬ 
ficial in its effeots than anything that can be done with 
fire. The white variety of Poinsettia is a desirable plant; 
but not so generally useful as the red one. Old plants 
that have been headed dose in should be turned out of the 
pots and have most of the exhausted soil shaken away. 
Eight-look or 9-inoh pots will be the right else to put them 
in. Fresh loam, with some rotten manure and sand, forms 
a suitable oompest for Polnsettias. If the Loam is of a 
oloee heavy nature some leaf-mould will improve it. 

Euphorbia lacquinl® flora.— Cuttings that were 
struck during the spring will now have made enough 
progress to admit of their being moved to the pots in 
whloh they are to be grown on through the summer and 
let to bloom In. Considering that the piantle a qulok 
grower It is a remarkably spare rooter, on whloh aooount 
it dislikes any excess of pot room. Six-iooh or 7-inoh pots 
are quite large enough for plants that have been struck 
reoentiy, and when oonflned to this small size it is better 
to grow the three or four cuttings just as they have been 
struok together, rather than separate them, as by the 
liberal use of manorial stimulants, whloh it is nsosssary 
to give, the size of pots named will be Large enough to 
grow the plants up to their full size. Soil of a like 
description to that advised for Polnsettias will answer for 
this Euphorbia. As soon as they are potted they should 
be stood where their tops will be dose up to the glass, 
lowering the pots as the plants require head room. Use a 
thin shade in bright weather. A warm stove temperature 
is neoeesary to grow this Euphorbia well. Give a moderate 
amount of air in the middle of the day; but not so muoh 
as will make the atmosphere too dry. Syringe daily at the 
time the air is shut off. Old plants that have had their 
branohes well shortened after they had done blooming, 
will now have made enough growth to require repotting. 
Remove as muoh of the old soil as oan be got away without 
injuring the roots. Pots about 8 inches in diameter will 
be the right size to give them. Treat in every wgy as 
advised for the younger stock, exoept that each plant may 
be allowed to go on with two or three shoots. It is better 
to let both the young and the older stock grow on 
without stopping. If the shoots extend to a length of 
4 feet or 6 feet so muoh the better, as the amount of bloom 
they produce is generally proportionate to the size the 
plants attain. As soon as the roots have got well hold of 
the soil manure-water or surfaoe d r ess in g of oonoentrated 
manure should be frequently given. Clay's fertiliser is 
the best of anything that I have ever tried for this plant. 
About as muoh as a dessert spoon will hold Is enough to 
apply to a plant in a fl inch pot at eaoh dressing. When 
the growth is moving freely this quantity may be given 
onoe In three weeks. 

Boavordlaa.—Small plants that were struok from 
cuttings put in early in winter will now be large enough 
for moving Into the pots in which they are to be grown on 
and flowered. Six-inoh or 7-inoh pots, according to the 
Bias the varieties grown attain, will be large enough. 
A oompest of loam, with some rotten manure, leaf- 
mould, and sand, suits Bouvardias In every way. If 
stopping has not been attended to sufficiently to secure 
the requisite bushy form, the leading shoots should again 
have their points ptnohed out; but it is better not tooarry 
the process too far, as a moderate number of strong shoots 
are preferable to a greater quantity of weak ones. When 
the growth is stout and vigorous the shoots produoe a 
suooession of flowers from the lower eyes after the terminal 
bloom is over. Old plants that were out baok when they 
had done flowering will now have broken and be in a oon¬ 
dition for repotting. About half the old soil should bs 
removed. Pots two or three sizes larger than those the 
plants have been in will be required. In most oases cut¬ 
back stock will not need stopping, as they will break 
enough shoots to furnish them sufficiently without this. 

Bouvardias planted out.— Where either young 
stook, or older examples of Bouvardias are to be turned 
out in pits or frames for the summer, it is now time to 
plant them. The bed should be composed of soil similar 
to that advised for the plants that are grown In pots. 
Enough sand should be mixed with it to make it light and 
open, so that when the plants have to be taken up for 
petting in autumn they oan be lifted without the root* 
being muoh broken. It is always neoeseary to guard 
against this when these and other plants of a like deeorip¬ 
tion have to be taken up and potted, otherwise, if the soil 
is at ail close and heavy, many of the beet active roots are 
left behind. If Bouvardias that are to be planted out are 
small and baok ward, the Hghts should be olosed early 
in the afternoons whilst the sun is on the glass to oause 
the temperature to rise high. If it goes up to 90 degs. or 
more it will do no harm, and will muoh aooelerate growth. 
Syringe overhead freely at the time the lights are olosed. 
Greenhouse. 

Tuberous Begonias.— Small plants that were raised 
from seed sown early in the year should by now be large 
enough to move into the pots in which they are to flower. 
Five-inch or 6-tnch pots anil in most oasee be large enough 
for them. Fresh turfy-loam, with a little rotten manure, 
leaf-mould, and sand, is the right material to grow them 
in. Keep the plants for a week or two after potting in 
gentle warmth until the roots begin to move in the new 
•oil; afterwards an ordinary greenhouse temperature will 
do. Stand them well up to the glass so that they may 
have plenty of light, as tne more sturdy the growth is the 
better they will bloom. Old tubers that were potted late 
with a view to their ootning into flower after the earliest 
started roots may now be stood out-of-doors. When fully 
exposed in the open air the growth keeps dose and com- 
paot, so that little or no support in the shape of sticks and 
ties if necessary. Thomas Baihbs. 


Outdoor Garden. 

With the exception of suoh tender plants as Ooleuses, 
Alternantheras, and plants of similar tender character, 
the bedding-out should now be finished ; but all surplus 
plants should be kept in hand for a time, as it is just 
possible that a plant here and there may fail to grow 
satisfactorily. Where the red ants are present in a garden 
they will do mischief by eating the bark of Pelargoniums 
and other plants round the collar, and the plants then 
wither and die. I have at various times had a good deal 
of trouble with them, and the best way of dealing with 
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these pests is to find their nests and saturate the ion with 
paraffin oil, after stirring the soil with a fork, if it 
necessary to remove bulbs from beds before they h»r* l 
completed their growth to make way for bedding phnu i 
lift them carefully in dumps with ae much earth ai «ui I 
adhere to them, and lay them in thickly in some rtter.« 1 
bed or border to oomplete their ripening, giving them i I 
soaking of water after removal to settle the soil round the i 
bulbs and prevent the growth dying away too rapidly, in 
planting window-boxes for the outside of the viudovj 
have the plants as large a« possible, so that there may be 
no long waiting time for some effect. All the usual kinds I 
of bedding plants will euooeed in window-boxes. Iry. 
leaved Pelargoniums are eapedally attractive in tact 
positions, and than are plenty of varieties to ebooee from in 
these plants now. Plant rather thickly, and secure tood 
■oil to plant in, at the epaoe in suoh boxes is usually m\l\ 
in proportion to the growth they are expected to mike. 
Good turfy-loam and old manure in equal parts ail] dc 
very well, as eome stimulant oan be riven later on, when 
the soil is all oooupied with roots. There should alv*v« 
be eome creeping growth to hang over the front of , 
the box. Canary Creeper is an exoellent plant for the 
purpose. For north windows, suoh hardy Ferns u Pol;, 
stichum angulare, and its varieties, Lastrea filii-mu 
and varieties, the Lady Fern, Athyrtum Filix-fosmiu, ai 
varieties, and much variety will be found amsq the 
Hart’s- 1 ongurs (Soolopendrfums). All the above rlp-T 
in any good soil. Some drainage should be plaoed in 'it 
bottom of all window boxes. Broken ooke, sifted ciukn, 
or pounded brinks will do. Plant about 0 Inches apart to 
obtain a good effect. 

Fruit Gordon. 

In disbudding Peaoh and other trees st this season 
always use s knife and so make a olean cut that will Wan 
no unsightly soar. Insects must be kept down now, or the 
growth will be seriously injured. The black-fly is ofte# 
troublesome on the young shoots of Cherries, censing the 
leaves to curl up at the ends of tbs shoots. When toil hap¬ 
pens tbs cheapest way to get rid of them is to mix up some 
sottsoap and Tobacco wash strongenough to killthe thing?, 
testing it first to get the right strength, and then go ovh 
the trees with a handbowl and dip the shoot iDto the 
liquid and keep them there long enough to wet all the leavti 
where the flies are folded up inside. Apple-treee have in 
this district. Cam be. been wonderfully well bloomed, and 
the tree# for the moet part look healthy. If there is any 
reason to suppose the oodiin or the winter moths art 
present some step# should be taken now to prevent the 
females depositing their eggs. The former deposits in 
eggs in the eye of the young fruits, and the larv* of the 
last named attack the leaves. Washirg with ineect ckta 
on a large so ale 1 < a big affair; but tbere seems no help for 
it if the pest la to be got rid of. Whet a iheie are only a lev 
tress in a garden soap-suds with a dash of paraffin oil added, 
applied through s garden engine rather forcibly, will destroy 
s mat many and cleanse the trees from other sources of 
evil at the same time. The thinning of late Grapes should 
hava attention aa early ae the best berries tor the 
orop oan be selected. A practised eye can soon form a 
decision. There should be no handling of the berries; 
neither should the bunch be twisted about in the sot of 
Shinning, as the footstalks may be injured thereby, though 
the injury may not show itself immediately. It is better 
to work round a bunoh than to twist the bunch round. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The weeds have had what may be termed a goad time 
sinoe the late ra'ns; but there is some advantage In this 
sudden inrueh of growth. The crop, if ordinary persever¬ 
ance la u *ed, may easily be got rid of. There is no plan so 
good aa booing over the surface of the soil when the weeds 
are small and the eun is shining brightly. Finished 
planting Vegetable Marrows and Tomatoes; in fact, if s 
good crop of Tomatoes is to be obtained, the sooner the 

S anta go out after the 20th of May the better, even if 
ey are protected at night for a time. Evergreen 
branches are obtainable in most places. and If a few of 
these are plaoed eo ae to shelter the plants, they will take 
no harm. I saw a large bed planned in the open the otter 
day, and the plants were covered every night with inverted 
flower-pots. Under these handy protec.on they will be 
quite etfe, and in the meantime the roots will be gettings 
hold of the ground, and will be ready to take advantage of 
tbs sunshine when it oomea. 8tir the soil freely between 
the rows of Potatoes with the fork. This is special^ 
valuable on heavy land. Earth up early kinds on warn 
borders where not already done. Beet may yet be son 
for a late orop, though the roots will not get very large. 
A better plan will be to obtain a few plants from the 
thinnings of an earlier sowing and plant in good land if 
more stook is required, as no crop succeeds better than 
Beet when transplanted. Bet out Celery in shovm 
weather, or if hot and dry, do the planting in the evaings 
or morning before the sun gets hot. Water well and dads 
with branches laid across the trenches. Celery plants 
sown in the open air last month for late planting Oonn, 
aa toon as the plants are large enongo, be thinned oat to 
an inoh or so apart, giving a further thinning by and-bye, 
so that strong plants may be obtained to set out in August 
I never transplant tbeselate sown plants, not finding any 
advantage from lb. Cucumbers in houses will now require s 
good deal of moisture both in the atmosphere and aboat 
the roots. Close early In the afternoon, though the 
character of the bouse must be taken into consideration. 

I am closing now at two o’olook and flooding the piece 
with water at the earns time: with a oloee, moist atmos¬ 
phere there will be no soorebing, even if the thermometer 
runs up to 100 dags. E. Hobdat. 

Work in the Town Garden. 
Continue to transfer bedding plants to their quarters is 
the open air as rapidly as possible. Conditions will never 
be more favourable than they are at present, and plant* 
always grow muoh faster when planted out than in w 
pots. With suoh weather as ws are now getting arm 
Ooleuses and other tender subjects may be exposed with 
perfect safety; bat I have never found these “carpi* 
bedding ” things do muoh good in a very smoky atmMj 

phere, though in open or suburban districts they nooesa 

well enough. Asters, Zinnias, Heliohryeums, and other 
small seedling plants should be pricked out where 
an to flower as soon as ponlble, choosing a showsiy asy 
for the operation by prtferenoe. Some things— Stook* is 
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particular—wilt badly after being transplanted If the ran 
•hlnee brightly, and should therefore be shaded by some 
moans for a few days, nnless the weather is daU and 

showery. I am very partial lo She lieliohrysoma (Ever¬ 
lastings) myself; they make euch neat bushee, and are so 
hardy, so floriferous, and the out blooms are so useful In 
the winter when other dowers are eoaroe, that no town 
garden is complete without a dosen or two at leset of these 
excellent plants. Where the atmosphere Is very bad it is 
quite useless to attempt anything of at all a delioate or 
susceptible nature. Far better confine one’s efforts to 
something that will grow and bloom. Suoflowevv, Mari¬ 
golds, Cornflowers, Attere, 8booki, annual Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Pyrethrums, Michaelmas Daisies, and a few others, 
are always sate, and are certain to yield a return for the 
care bestowed upon them. As spaoe is made in the green¬ 
house by the removal of the bedding out, window, and 
other plants, the opportunity should be taken to spread out, 
and, if necessary, pot on the other inmates of the house, 
such as Fuohsias, Heliotropes, Myrtles, double and single 
Petunias, and Zinal Pelargoniums, fco., for late blooming, 
unless—that Is, the house oontaios one or more Vines, or 
Is to be devoted to the growth of Tomatoes or Guoumbere 
daring the eummer, when the fewer pot plants are allowed 
so remain in it the better in every way. Oloxtnlas are 
admirable subjects for indoor deooratlon for the next three 
or four mooths. In default of a warm structure 1 hsve 
frequently raised them, either from seed or the old tubers, 
in a frame over a mild hotbed, and removed them to the 
conservatory when In bloom. Being dwarf in habit they 
do extremely well In this way. B. C. R. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SYRIAN MALLOW (HIBISCUS SYRIAGUS). 
A beautiful and invaluable shrub (see illustra¬ 
tion), because it bears its large showy blossoms 
in late summer and autumn when shrubberies 
wonld be otherwise flowerless. It is a very old 
favourite, and in strong, moist soils where it 
grows to perfeotion it rites 6 feet and even 
8 feet high and as mnch through. It is a 
miserable shrub on dry, poor soils, and only 
attains perfeotion in deep, fairly Hoh, and 
always moist ground. The typioal form has 
bluish-purple sorts, with double flowers of 
varied colours. A seleotion of the best dozen 
kinds, single and double-flowered, wonld include 
the following: Totus albas, Celeste, Violet 
Clair, Leopoldi, bicolor, roseus plenus, Pompon 
Rouge, oarneo-flowers with crimson centres, but 
now there are numerous forms representing 
every tint from pare white (totus albus) to 
crimson and parple-flowered varieties, while 
the blooms of one sort (Celeste) are almost pure- 



The Syrian Mallow (Hibiscus syriscus). 


7707. Sulphate of ammonia.— This is, 
without doubt, the flneat plant stimulant we 
have, especially for flowering subjects, fruit, Ac., 
though I prefer nitrate of soda for most vege¬ 
tables, as a rule. As, howevsr, it acts almost 
entirely as a stimulant only, its continued use 
has a very exhausting effect upon the soil, 
especially in the case of pot plants, so that it 
should never be nsed of too great a strength or 
very frequently, and I And it an exoellent plan 
to endeavonr to supply the extra demand made 
by the roots by the application of dilated stable- 
liquid, sheep’s-manure, Ac., alternately with it. 
A solution of 4 oz. to the gallon is safe for pot 
plants, but to commence it should bo weaker 
than this ; in the open ground 1 oz, to the gallon 
may be given. If it touches the foliage in the 
least springe with clean water immediately after. 

7705.— Single Tulips In the open ground.—Both 
single and show Tulips may be left in the open ground after 
flowering if they are not likely to be disturbed with the 
spade ; but the flowers will be finer if the bulbs are taken 
np when ripe and replanted In fresh soil In November.— 
K. H. ^ 

Digitized by ^jOO 


blue. There are also plenus. Due de Brabant, 
albas plenas, pun ice us plenus, and anemones- 
floras. A few bushes grouped nicely on a lawn 
with one or two taller trees or shrubs make a 
pretty feature, and if placed under the partial 
shade of treee the effeot of the flowering bushee 
is more striking in autumn. The old name for 
this shrub is Althsea frutex, by which it is now 
also known. G. 


Scarlet Mitre-pod (Mitraria oooclnea).— 
This little Chilian shrub is almost hardy around 
London when protected by a wall, but it must 
be treated as a greenhouse plant to be seen at its 
best, and even then it is not often met with in a 
flourishing condition, although it is such a 
beautiful plant that a little extra care may with 
advantage be given it. When growing freely it 
produces long, slender shoots, which, during the 
early part of the summer, are closely packed 
with bright-red, drooping blossoms. They are 
nm-shaped, about 1} inohee in length, and borne 
on long stalks, while the weight of the bloesoms 
causes some of the heavily-laaen shoots to droop 



much more than they do under ordinary circum¬ 
stances. This Mitraria is most at home under 
conditions such as the Lapageriaa delight in — 

viz., thorough drainage, rather deep, but open, 
soil, oonsisting mainly of flbrons peat and sand, 
and a situation where it is shaded from the 
direct rays of the sun. So treated, the leaves 
will bear a healthy appearance, and the plant 
will also flower freely, while if kept in pots the 
leaves often assume a yellowish tinge. The 
general appearanoe of the plant is not nnlike 
that of a Fuchsia, and it can be propagated in 
the same manner—that is, bv cuttings of the 
young growing shoote taken during the spring 
or early summer months, put into pots of sandy 
soil and kept oloee and shaded until rooted. —T. 

Laurels in blooms. —Though seldom 
regarded as flowering shrube the Laurels are very 
beautiful when laden with bloom, and in none of 
them is this more notioeable than in the Colchio 
Laurel, which is more free-flowering than the 
ordinary form, and the habit of the {Hant is also 
different. In the Portugal Laurel the flowers 
are even more conspicuous than In the others, 
while an additional feature is furnished by the 
frnite, which are, as a rule, freely borne. 
Besidee the points of differenoe above mentioned 
between the common and Colohio Laurels this 
last is characterised by its larger leaves, whioh 
are thinner in texture and of a paler green, while 
the^plant is more hardy than the ordinary Laurel. 

Wistaria sinensis.— At about this season 
we oan well draw attention to the Wistaria, as 
its Grape-like clusters of lilao flowers hang in 
the greatest profusion on many an old-fashioned 
house, and occasionally the more pretentions 
modern villa. There are few places, perhaps, 
where it is such a marked feature as on Kew- 
green, where many of the houses are adorned 
with huge specimens, in perfect keeping with 
the solid architecture. In these Royal Gardena 
also the Wistaria is one of the finest sights in 
the open, and nothing oonld present a more 
massive, yet beautiful, picture than the speci¬ 
men on one of the museums, where at one oorner 
the white-flowered Mountain Clematis has been 
allowed its own way and grown amongst the 
Wistaria, producing s charming contrast of 
oolonr. The trained specimen in front of the 
greenhouse is also extremely handsome when 
seen at ite best; but we prefer to see the 
Wistaria growing more naturally, although it 
oan be pruned and trained with impunity. Such 
a free-growing climber as the Wistaria ihould 
be planted more often than it is, as almos t any 
•oil and position suit it. 

Desfontainea epinoea.— In Gardening, 
May 18th, page 150, the beantifnl evergreen 
Deefontainea spinoea is spoken of as only doing 
well in the open along the southern coast in 
Devon and CornwalL May I therefore venture 
to mention that in my own garden in Comber- 
land I have a specimen of it, 5 feet high, whioh 
never fails to flower profusely, and from whioh 
a stray blossom may even be gathered at Christ¬ 
mas. It has been some ten years in the same 
place, and has grown muoh sinoe planted. In 
another garden near there is one that also 
flowers annually. Other friends have found it 
capricious in this respect. I have long wished 
touow what country it came from, and was very 
glad to get the information from this paper that 
it comes from Chili.— Cath. A. Barber. 


7666.— Pointed nails for a fence.—Ia 
this neighbourhood a good deal of barbed wire, 
■trained horizontally in rows about 0 Inches 
apart, is now nsed to keep off trespassers, and 
in my opinion “Fence" could not do better 
than have some fixed over his wood fenoe. The 
material can either be got direot from several 
firms who advertise it, or through an iron¬ 
monger. As little as 100 yards oan be purchased; 
but it is, of course, cheaper by the owt., of about 
560 yards.— Suffolk Amateur. 

7613.— Notice to quit.—Taking for 
granted from the particulars you give that your 
tenancy is from year to year, you are entitled to 
twelve months' notice to quit, expiring with the 
ourrent year of the tenancy (that is Michaelmas 
in your oase). This is by virtue of the Agri¬ 
cultural Holdings Act, 1883, s. 33, which applies 
to tenancies oaltivated as a market-garden. 
Notice to quit need not be in writing, as 
is commonly supposed. — Wuitfiei.d and 
Richardson. 
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nroOOB PLANTS. 

THE SCARLET SPDROE (EUPHORBIA 
J ACQ UIN I/p FLORA). 

This plant attains a mnoh larger aise when 
planted oat than is possible when it is in pots, 
as when the situation chosen for it is suitable 
and the treatment suoh as required, it will make 
more progress in a single season than can be 
obtained in a pot in three or four. To give a 
fair ohanoe of suooess the place in which it is 
planted must not be dark, or the plant crowded 
up with other things. The end of a low stove or 
warm pit, where the branches will get abund¬ 
ance of light through the season of growth, is a 
suitable position for it, as, when so situated, 
the extra light imparts vigour, such as will 
enable the roots to bear more water than they 
will stand if the position is darker. The present 
is a good time for planting; strong plants that 
have been grown a year or two in pots should be 
selected for the purpose. If small ones are used 
the ohanoes are that the few roots with which 
they are furnished do not take possession of the 
soil before it gets sour and unfit for them. 
Presuming that plants, suoh as described, were 
out in after flowering, and have now made fresh 
growth, they should be turned out of the pots, 
and have their roots slightly disentangled, being 
oareful that they do not get much broken. In 
planting spread them out as far as they will bear. 
The soil should consist of good turfy loam, with 
more sand mixed with it than is used for the 
majority of plants. Make the material firm, 
and do not give any water for a week or two, 
and then it must not be applied in suoh quanti¬ 
ties as to things that are less impatient of 
moisture. Plants that are turned out in this 
way and that have had their shoots cut in after 
flowering must have very little water until the 
young growth has made some progress. Later 
on, when the top growth is moving freely, and 
the roots are also active, manure water should be 
given plentifully. This is neoessary to keep up 
the strength of the shoots, on which mainly de¬ 
pends the amount of bloom that should be forth¬ 
coming next winter. T. 

A PINE OLD PLANT (CANTUA 
DBPEN DBMS). 

To convey an idea of the beauty of this 
extremely fine plant, I may say to those who 
have seen Fuchsia corymbiflora or fulgens 
blooming in their best form, that the Cantua 
produces its flowers in the same manner, the 
brilliantly coloured depending spike and spike- 
lets frequently being a foot in length. To 
conoeive anything more striking than a finely- 
bloomed plant of this would be diflioult. It is 
one of the best of plants for a cool greenhouse. 
It may be successfully grown in a pot with 
attention, but the best way is to plant it out 
and train it up walls or pillars where it oan get 
plenty of light and sun to ripen its growth, and 
then it produces it dusters of blossoms freely. 
Good drainage should be provided, and it should 
be planted in a good depth of fibrous loam with 
plenty of sand and a few lumps of peat added 
to keep it open and sweet. Frequent syringing 
is necessary to keep down insect pests, especi¬ 
ally red-spider, to the attaaks of which it is 
somewhat liable j green-fly may be got rid of by 
washing the shoots With Tobaooo or Quassia- 
chip water. C. 

7659.—Treatment ofwinter-flowering 1 
Oape Heaths.— They ought to have been 
potted a month or two ago, but it is not yet too 
late to do so. Put them in pots one size larger, 
in the best peat, broken to pieces by hand, with 
a liberal addition of white sand. Use the 
compost rather moist, and ram it well in round 
the ball of roots, making the surface as hard 
as you oan. Give water when the soil looks dry, 
taking care to well moisten it thoroughly, or 
the old ball will be dry. Give plenty of air and 
shade from very hot sun. About the middle of 
July put the plants in the open air, and see that 
they never want for water.— Byflket. 

7645.— Stove basket plants.—A very 
pretty plant is Torenia asiatica ; it grows 
rapidly and blooms profusely, but requires 
annual propagation. Epiphylluma are excellent 
and give but little trouble; they bloom in winter, 
which is an additional recommendation. 
Rnsselia junoea is graceful, and bean small, 


bright blooms ; it is a plant that does well if it 
gets plenty of water. In the way of foliage 
plants there is nothing better than Trades- 
oantia zebrina and Panioum variegatum; they 
rapidly form good specimens and afford a good 
contrast to each other. Remember that all 
plants grown in baskets require an abundance 
of water.—J. C., Byflezt. 

7698. — Planting a Lapageria, — The 

present is a very suitable time tor planting a 
Lapageria in a bed in the greenhouse. The site 
should be well drained with broken bricks or 
some smaller material, 9 inches deep at least, 
being placed In the bottom of the hole, which 
should be excavated 2£ feet deep. This will 
leave room for 2 feet of turfy peat if the surface 
is elevated a little. Some charcoal and coarse 
sand may be mixed with the peat with advan¬ 
tage.— E. H. 

7699. — Treatment of Astilbe (Spiraea) 
j aponioa. —When the flowers fade move the 
plants to a oold pit to harden and ripen the 
growth. If the plants have been forced much 
and are exhausted, better divide them into two 
or three pieces and plant them out in good soil 
on some border in the reserve garden, and remain 
there a couple of years to get strong. If they 
have not been foroed they will flower under the 
same conditions next year, if well oared for.— 
E. H. 

7713.— Hyacinth seeds. —Let your Seed¬ 
lings remain in the pot they are now in until 
next October, when you should take them out 
of the soil and repot in fresh earth, only give 
them more r om. Where there are only a few 
seedlings io u best to grow them the second 
year in pots or pans. The third year they may 
be planted out m a well-prepared bed of soil in 
the open, when they will be large enough to 
flower. Daring the summer keep the pots in a 
oold frame or on the floor of a greenhouse, but 
be oareful that slugs do not find out the young 
bulbs and eat them.—J. C. C. 

7655.— Propagating Genistas.— These 
are not so very easy to propagate, unless one has 
the convenience of a good propagating pit; but a 
certain proportion may be rooted in the following 
manner : Early in August, as soon as the wood 
begins to ripen, take some of the short growths 
made the preceding summer, cutting them close 
to the old wood wito a little bit of heel to them. 
Insert them firmly in light sandy soil, surfaced 
and filled up to the rim of the pot with white 
sand, and plaoe them in a cold frame, shaded 
and moist. Winter them under a handlight in 
the greenhouse.—J. C. B. 

-The usual way of treating is to insert 

cuttings of the growing tops or side shoots, just 
getting firm at the base, thickly in well-drained 
pots of sandy soil in September, and plaoe them 
in a cool pit from which frost is excluded. 
They must be kept close for some time, and 
constantly yet moderately moist at the root. 
In spring give them a little more warmth, and 
as soon as they commence to grow pot singly and 
grow on in the nsnal way. I have also struck 
the growing shoots in spring and summer, insert¬ 
ing them in sandy soil and placing them in a 
close, moist heat, and treating them, in faot, in 
the same way as Myrtles or Bouvardias.— 
B.C.R. 

770L.-Herbaceous Oalceolarlaa-Seedlingafrom 
a good strain will always beat outtings so far as regards 
the health and vigour of the plants, and in oou sequence of 
this fact being generally recognised very few growers ever 
save old plants.—E. H. 

7680 —Iron and zinc in greenhouses. 
—In this country (Belgium) I do not know of a 
single greenhouse which is not made of iron. 
No one, to my knowledge, uses wood exclusively, 
either for commercial or private purposes. Iron 
Is cheaper in the lctug run. In faot, many do 
not use a single particle of wood ; suoh is the 
case with one* ' mine. The bars are J. shaped, 
and are mop? or lees heavy; the lightest need 
weighs approximatively a oouple of pounds to 
the yard and a-half (exaatly 1 kilo, to the m&tre). 
The whole when put up has a light and elegant 

I appearance, and the maximum of light is 
obtained, as the bars are put 1 foot apart. To 
prevent oxidisation, a good paint is put on the 

i iron before putting putty and glass, and when 
i neoessary, a ooat of colour put inside at the 
• proper time. No provision is specially made for 
i expansion, as the curve no doubt in 

. summer and oontraote in winter. I have a 

II double span-roof screwed at the top and at toe 


bottom; I never notloe anything wrong on that 
score in summer or In winter. Whether an iron 
greenhouse is colder than a wooden one I cannot 
say, as I have never been in a wooden one, and 
1 imagine it must be dark with the numeroni 
pieoes of wood stopping the light. In my green¬ 
houses it is as light almost Inside as outside, the 
differenoe is very slight. Zine is not used in 
these parts, as it is too dear, and iron does mffi. 
oiently well instead. Commercial house* ate 
easy to pat up and not dear when one know* 
how to go aboat it. For instance, I have one 
put up against a wall. It is 100 feet in length 
and 10 feet in width. The maker was to hare 
the whole length and 5 feet wide dug up 4 feet 
deep, furnish the iron bars, the glass, the putty, 
make a cittern inside the house 10 feet deepasd 
6 feet diameter, and cement it; make a low wall 
all the length and the aide ones, the doors, and 
paint everything; the whole put up and ready 
lor use for £32. If “ Constant Reader” vhhn 
for any other particulars, I shall be glad to do 
my best to satisfy him.—G. Gaudibert, Bvu- 
beck, Brabant, Belgium, 

7730.—Heating a stove-houfl«.-You 
are quite right in taking time to consider the 
effect of the flue being so nearly level for & dii- 
tance of 30 feet before it begins to rise in the 
form of a chimney, as a mistake made at the 
commencement would be provoking when the 
work was finished. You must remember that 
the effect of toe flue running under toe bed for 
■ueh a distance will cause a sluggish draught io 
the fire. To obviate this yon will require a 
correspondingly high chimney—15 feet is the 
lowest figure you ought to attempt, and probably 
yon will find that is not enough. Your other 
arrangements are right enough for the purpoee 
required.—J. C. C. 

7653. — Single and Doable Zonal 
P elar go niums. —The finest of all zonal* for 
winter-flowering is, undoubtedly, F. V. Raapail; 
it is indeed hardly possible to grow too many oi 
it. The beautiful semi-double crimson-scarlet 
blossoms are the perfection of colouring for all 
kinds of floral work, while in addition to bebg 
very freely produced at all seasons, they poosw 
the valuable quality of never dropping their 
petals, as these remain on the trass until they fade. 
Like all the other doable varieties, F. V. Raapail 
requires rather more heat to induoe it to bloom 
freely and open the pips well during the short 
days than the single kinds, but I know no other 
variety that stands forcing so well. The meet 
suitable temperature is one ranging from 5b 
degs., as a minimum, to 65 degs. or 70 deg*, 
when the aun shines, and the plants should be 
kept as near as possible to the glass. 1 hare 
seen a house of this variety, even in the com¬ 
paratively smoky atmosphere of a London 
suburb, one mass of brilliant colour at Christina* 
tfmi and have had the same plants bloomirg 
osafetmuowsly for more than twelve months in 
only a very slightly heated house in the country 
near the sea. Other good scarlets for winter 
work are M. Kolns, B. K. Bliss, Mr. 
H. Cannell, and Ludwig FerchL The bat 
double whites are Le Cygne, Blanche Ptf- 
fecta, and the old Candidistima; this, if the 
true variety, succeeds very well in some place*, 
but not in others. It needs abnndanoe of v 
and sunshine, and does better along the sooth 
coast than anywhere else, as far as I have seen- 
A variety almost equal to F. V. Raapail, airegew* 
its free-flowering qualities, is GuiUIon Msogilh*. 
but its flowers, being of a kind of magenta hue, 
are not nearly so useful as those of the other- 
Mdme. Thibaut is grand in winter, hut ij* 

S urplish pink hue is very much against it 
rand Chancellor Faideherbe is my favourite 
among the deep-crimson kinds, and with Mdma 
Hoste (salmon) nearly exhausts the list of th<ss 
really worth growing for winter blooming- 
Among the singles the best are Henry Jacob? 
(crimson), Vesuvius and West Brighton u*» 
(scarlet), and Queen of the Whites Improve* 
Eureka, and Niphetos (white). Many of ® 
large-flowering florists’ varieties also bloom more 
or less freely under skilful treatment; bufcnow 
of the single kinds are of much use for cnttmgi 
as they drop the petals so badly, and gumming 
spoils their appearance.—B.C.R. 

7708.—Uses of a garden frame. - 
Begonias win do well In a garden frame, ea wmjuwi^ 
all kinds of greenhouse plants, and the trams 
for bringing on young plants for winter bloomwi 1 
as Cinerarias, Primulas, «o.— B. B. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The illustration shows a Japanese type of 
flower, and one of the earliest of all—viz., 
James Salcer, a variety raised in 1869 by James 
Salter, at that time a famous grower of the 
flower and a raiser of some of our best kinds. 
The flowers are mauvy-lilac, delightfully in¬ 
formal, soft, and beautiful. There is no seo 
tion that offers greater variety of shapes and 
tints of colour than the Japanese. From the 
fluffy, pure-white Fair Maid of Guernsey to the 
noble Edwin Molyneux, one of the grandest of 
those reoently introduced from Japan, there is 
a wide divergence of form. Some are of the 
same character as that represented in the 
aooompanying engraving. Others have the pecu¬ 
liarly thick, heavy petals that distinguish Comte 
deQerminy; some, again, are twisted and papery, 


8-inoh pots, as the more weakly-growing kinds 
will, of course, make fewer roots than the 
others. A few, such as Fair Maid of Guernsey 
and Belle Paule, &o., may even have 10- inch 
pots. The soil should consist largely of loam, 
with a fair proportion of leaf-mould and horse- 
manure, with a sprinkle of sand to keep the 
whole light and porous. After potting is over 
give each plant a good watering, and previous 
to the potting select the position in which they 
are to be placed during the summer. A sunny 
situation is the best for them, and each plant must 
be securely staked to prevent damage from high 
winds. Stand them upon a surface of coal-ashes 
to keep worms from entering the bottom of the 
pots and disarranging the drainage. Manure- 
water, either prepared from cow-manure or 
artificial stimulants, should be given every other 
day at least if flowers of the best form are 
desired. It is most essential not to neglect the 
Chrysanthemums through the summer months, 


the bran heaps and sprinkle the snails—using a 
fine-rosed watering-can—with the ammonia and 
water. The snails die instantly. I have very 
few now, but formerly had them by myriads. 
Repeat the prooees on warm, damp evenings, and 
with patience and perseveranoe you will sucoeed, 
as I have done.—W. 

POMPONE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

It is to be regretted that amateurs and others 
who require rather small plants of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums for little greenhouses or the window 
should neglect to grow the Pompones, but for 
some reason they confine their selection of sorts 
to the Japanese and incurved varieties, which 
do not adapt themselves so well for the class of 
cultivators for whom I write, while the Pom¬ 
pones are in every way superior, and may be 
had of a more suitable size with less trouble. 
But what is more, they will produce a greater 
number of flowers in a small-sized pot, though. 



Japanese Chrysanthemum James Salter. 


as in Meg Merrilies, and in a few varieties they 
are almost as slender and frail as thread. In a 
selection of really good kinds, those previously 
mentioned with Avalanche, Baronne de Prailly, 
Belle Paule, Bertier Rendatler, Bouquet Fait, 
Ceres, Comtesse de Beauregarde, Florence Percy, 
Gloriosum, Lady Selbome, Mdme. C Audiguier, 
Marguerite Marrouch, M Monsillac, Mr. H. 
Cannell, Mrs. J. Wright, Peter the Great, and 
Soleil Levant, form a good selection. It is, of 
course, too late to say anything respecting the 
propagation of Chrysanthemums, as the season 
is now far advanced ; but I will treat upon this 
subject when the proper time comes round. A 
few observations may be made with respect to 
the summer culture of the plant. From this 
time forth the plants should be left to grow 
without stopping, and made ready for their 
final potting, which should bs done at once 
if possible. For the majority of the varie¬ 
ties 9 inoh pots will suffice; but those that are 
of comparatively weakly growth should have 
Digitizes! by Q1t 


as if allowed to become dry the bottom leaves 
are sure to fall off, and the plants are neoessarily 
disfigured. _ C. E. 

7709 —Chrysanthemums and worms.— I hare 
never found that worms seriously molest Chrysanthemums 
when their pots are plunged In the ground. It the worms 
are very numerous, you may get rid of come of them by 
watering with lime-water. You will find direotione how to 
make lime-water in reply to question 7587, in Gaumnino 
for May 25, page 155.— J. 0.0. 

7665.—Destruction of slugs.— Garden¬ 
ing, May 18, 1889. In reply to “ 8. S.,” I beg to 
say that the way I destroy slugs with ammonia 
is as follows : l take a pennyworth of bran and 
soald it) with hot water, and then with a large 
spoon make little heaps along the sides of seed 
beds, pathways, or other likely places for the 
pests. Then procure a quantity of ammonia or 
washing liquor, as it is sometimes called, and to 
a gallon of water I put two tablespoons of 
ammonia and mix well with a pieoe of stick. 
Then with a lighted lantern after dark I visit 


of course, the individual blooms will not be so 
large. Having a number of old plants growing 
against a low wall I have to-day (May 10th) 
taken off a number of the tops of the young 
shoots, and inserted them as cuttings. As the 
cutting-pots are placed in a Cuoumber-frame 
where there is a gentle bottom-heat they will be 
well rooted in a fortnight. They will then bo 
plaoed singly in 3-inch pots, and about the 
middle of July they will be shifted into others 
inches in diameter, in which they will flower. 
In any oaee, if the cuttings are well rooted by 
the let of June that will be soon enough to 
furnish plants of the size I have in view, as 

S plants in this condition are now 
/ obtainable at a cheap rate there ie no 
serious difficulty in the way of getting them. 
If there U a cold frame in which to place the 
little plants as soon as they come to hand and 
are potted they should have the benefit of it for 
a few days, or a shady shelf in the greenhouse 
will do as well. In whatever way the plants are 
treated at first, they must have a position where 
they get plenty of sun after the middle of June. 

With regard to soil, a little tnrfy loam and 
one-sixth pert rotten manure makes a good com¬ 
post ; but, if there is no better to be had, good 
garden earth with some sand mixed with it will 
do very well. The plants shonld have their 
tops taken off about the middle of June, and 
again a month later; after that time they must 
be allowed to grow on without any more 
stopping. As they will have filled their pots 
full of roots by the end of August, they will be 
benefited by a little manure or soot-water, given 
them twice a-week, to be continued until they 
are well in flower. With regard to the best sorts 
to grow, all the varieties of the Cedo Nulli family 
are very suitable—of these there are varieties 
white, brown, and golden. The Trevenna family 
is also a desirable one—of these there are white, 
lilao, and golden- coloured varieties. To these may 
be added Bob (orimson). Maiden's Blush (pink), 
Lizzie Holmes (bronze), Crimson Perfection, 
Orange Beauty, and Eclipse. These are among 
the strongest growers of this section, and would 
be more effective if they oould be grown in 7-incb 
pots. There are a good many little beauties to 
ne found in those varieties which have much 
smaller blooms and which, I think, constitute the 
Pompone proper. Many of these have such 
perfectly formed flowers that they have the 
appearance of bsing turned out of a mould. My 
selection of these would be Jersey Beauty 
(yellow), Lilao Gem, Bijou d'Hortioulture 
(creamy yellow, a perfect gem), Snowdrop 
(white), Perfection (brown), Louisa (orimson), 
Mrs. Hutt (chestnut), Stella (orange), and 
Andromeda (oreamy-wbite). I may remark in 
conclusion that it is not desirable to aim at 
setting very bushy plants. If eaoh one has 
From three to five stems according to the 
habit of the variety, the flowers will he larger 
than when there is so much growth for the roots 
to support._ J. C. C. 

7711.—Destroying puts.- Thete are terrible pests 
when eo numerous. Tne beet way of destroying them 
would be to turn a lot of obiokene into the garden and 
permit them to have the rua of the place for a week or 
two. Also give enoouragement to each bird*aa blackbird* 
and thrushes.— K. H. 

7729 —Native guano.— No one need fear 
to expend money on the native guano as a 
fertiliser. I have used a good deal of ib at 
various times and for many purposes, and, 
although I do not say that its manurial qualities 
are higher than any other jpf .the concentrated 
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manures, it is quite equal to any of them, and 
so far as my experience goes it is suitable for 
all kinds of garden crops. It is my favourite 
manure for mixing with the pottmg-soil for 
Chrysanthemums. In the kitchen garden I 
have used it with the best results for Beans, 
Peas, Onions, Turnips, Ac.—J. C. C. 

Rosas, 

BANKSIAN ROSES. 

Up to the time of writing this—the middle of 
May—the season has been fairly favourable for 
these Roses. If there is an exoeption it is in the 
oase of those plants which are trained to walls 
with an east aspect. These were in some instances 
that I know ox showing their flower-buds very 
early this season, and more than one cultivator 
trembled for their safety; but thanks to the 
absence of severe spring frosts and a compara¬ 
tive immunity from those cruel cutting winds, 
whioh in some previous years have done much 
harm to the tender growth of early Roses, 
there is at the present time a rich harvest of 
blooms on many plants which occupy both east 
and south aspects. But the earliest and best 
show of blossoms is upon the latter aspect. In 
selecting positions for these Roses it is well to 
bear this in mind, for there are oases where the 
plants are covering walls with an east aspect 
where their flowers are more or less injured by 
oold winds every year. In saying this, I do not 
wish to imply that the plants will not make 
satisfactory growth in such a position in a fairly 
favourable climate. It is the liability of the 
flowers being injured that I wish to oall atten¬ 
tion to. From what has been already written, 
it is therefore evident that a southern aspect 
should be given them when practicable. If 
plants are obtained in pots the present is 
a good time to plant them. A border 
of good soil, 18 inches deep and 4 feet 
wide, should be provided for the roots if 
the growth is expected to reach to a height of 
from 12 feet to 16 feet. With a proportionate 
spaoe for the roots, the branches will extend to 
30 feet or more. It is probably well known that 
there is a white and yellow-flowered variety of 
this Rose. So far as my observation goes the 
first-named is not so much grown as the yellow 
variety. This arises, no doubt, from the faot 
that the last-mentioned is the more hardy of the 
two, and the freest to bloom. Except in a very 
favourable climate, the white Banksian Rose 
should have a south aspect. The habit of growth 
of both are the same; they commence to make 
new wood soon after the flowers fade. Where 
there is space to All up on the wall the young 
shoots will require nailing in once a week. In 
doing so it must be remembered that if it is 
allowed to do so it will cover the whole of the 
surface. If there is a sufficient number of shoots 
they may be laid in 9 inches apart. The follow¬ 
ing season these will flower at every joint, and 
oover the whole of the spaoe so far as they 
extend. In the case of old plants that are in 
vigorous health they will send out long, thick, 
fat shoots, which it would be desirable to retain 
if there is room for them, but where the spaoe 
is already filled up they must be cut away. 
There will be plenty of small shoots to furnish 
flowers while we cannot depend on the strong 
ones getting ripened enough to do so. Where 
old plants are showing signs of weakness it is 
surprising what may be done for them to 
strengthen their growth by surface dressings. 
If it is convenient the dressing may be laid on 
the surface, but if the level cannot be altered a 
few inches of the old earth must be taken off the 
top, and its place supplied by either some rich 
soil or a mixture of manure and earth. The 
effect of this treatment will not be very marked 
the first year, but it will be manifest the next. 

_ J. C. C. 

7734. —Treatment of Roses. —No wonder 
that your newly-potted plants do not look very 
happy if they are well matted up in a frame 
with the light and air excluded, as you say. 
You must remove the mats at once, and shade 
for six hours each day, and then only in the 
brightest weather. By all means let them 
have some sun, and admit some air, gradually 
at first for the first week; tilt up the light 
at the back 3 inches; at the end of that 
time increase it to 6 inches. The best time 
to purchase own-root Roses that are in the 


open ground is the first week in November. 
With regard to the buds of Etoile de Lyon not 
opening well, I may tell you that it is what is 
known as a full-petalled flower. The roots 
require well sustaining and moderate warmth to 
get the buds to open properly. Do not despair; 
as your plant gets stronger it will behave better. 
Your young plant of W. F. Bennett is not 
strong enough to produce perfect flowers yet; 
it will be all right as the plant gets more 
vigour. Meanwhile, take it out of the pot and 
give it better drainage. In the autumn shake 
away half of the present heavy loam and add a 
lighter mixture. With regard to the Brier 
cuttings, you should rub on all but two of the 
strongest shoots. These should be shortened 
back to 1 foot in height when the buds are 
inserted. Do not begin budding before the 
middle of July unless the growth on the Briers 
is very strong.—J. C. C. 

7715.— Greenhouse for Roses, Pelar¬ 
goniums, &C. —The best arrangement in your 
case would be to have a bench or trellis 4 feet 
wide the whole length of the house along the 
front This will do for the Pelargoniums nioely. 
The Roses may then be trained to the back wall. 
This plan may, perhaps, make it a little difficult 
to attend to the front ventilators. Perhaps you 
may be able to do that from the outside. If 
this plan does not meet your views, you can place 
a stage against the back wall, and train the 
Roses up under the glass from the front, but the 
growth must not be crowded or the plants on 
the stage will not get light enough to do much 
good. For a house 15 feet long I should advise 
you to plant three Roses. To include Marshal 
Niel, Reine Marie Henriette, and William Allen 
Riohardson, or Madame Faloot.—J. C. C. 

- The Marshal Niel will do well on the 

roof. William Allen Riohardson, Niphetos, 
and Safrano are also good Roses for walls, 
pillars, or roof-training; but where there is 
only room for one plant, a Marshal b gener¬ 
ally selected. The quantity of pipe mentioned 
will be enough to keep out frost, but not to 
force much.—E. H. 

7714.— Rose aphis.— A Rose-tree s lew yards from a 
greenhouse door if not likely to be the means of oommonl- 
anting the aphis with whioh it is infested to the plants in 
the greenhouse. Nor is the aphis whioh attacks the Rose- 
tree more injurious to greenhouse plants than those whioh 
usually attack them, as they are of the samOlspedsa.— J.O C. 


Evils of grafting.—Your correspondent, 
“ Mr. J. Doman, Norwich,” see Gardening, 
May ISth, p. 145, does not as yet quite grasp 
the gist of this important question, but he 
practically acknowledges that grafting is merely 
a convenience—a dodge of striking roots on to a 
shrub or tree that does not root freely from 
outtings. Some of us see a little further, and 
recognise the faot grafting renders other natural 
methods of increase or propagation nearly 
impossible. For example, if a tree is not grafted, 
but on its own roots, all we have to do is to out 
it off at ground level, and we get suckers by the 
dozen, whioh root as freely as Willows if a little 
soil be thrown over them. The suoker shoots 
whioh are so troublesome when wild or common 
stocks are used on whioh to graft good or 
selected varieties are a real gain in the oase of 
non-grafted plants of all kinds, and afford the 
readiest and most natural means of increase 
possible. When inanimate substanoes like a 
bar of iron are likened to a grafted tree, of oourse, 
we know there is a rift in the argument, since 
inanimate substances can never rightly be com¬ 
parable with living, growing tissues. The 
welded iron bar is merely a physical union, but 
a grafted tree or branch is physical and physio¬ 
logical as well. Even Marcus Antonins, writing 
150 years after the Christian era, mentions the 
difference between a branch growing on its 
parent tree, and a branch grafted on to another 
tree and growing with it, but not of the same 
mind with it, that is, still maintaining its own 
innate characteristics. In a word, many trees 
and shrubs succeed in spite of grafting, and not 
because they are grafted. Grafting does nothing 
that other methods of cultivation could not do 
as well, or even better, and this wiser years 
than ours will decide.— Scion. 

7670.— Taming toads.— The first thing to 
do is to make your toad feel contented ana at 
home, and this will be done by making some 
kind of provision for enabling him to retire into 
privacy at will. Toads like to burrow in the 
ground, with their eyes and mouth only visible, 


so that a small heap of dry soil in a comer, with 
a board or slate against It, will bo sore to bs : 
made a home of in the daytime. At night they ; 
sally forth. Let a toad have its home, never I 
disturb it, and put down a live worm now and 
then to it, and you will soon gain Hsoonfidenor, 
—J. C. B. _ 

OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

HARDY FLOWERS IN MASSES. 

The garden presents about this season in meat i 
charming aspect, as there is from now onwarda 
a gay suooession of beauty, interesting for in 
delightful variety and naturalnees. There are ] 
few gardens in which there Is nob some attempt j 
to establish hardy plants, but it is seldom that i 
they are grown so as to show off their true 
loveliness, and that is in large ma s s es. Inmaey 
of the larger rookeries, such as in the Roy*] 
Gardens. Kew, the splendid oapabilitiN of 
hardy flowers for giving glowing maaaai of 
colour are displayed, reminding one of their 
natural beauty as seen in their native huaa. 
Small puny pieces of, for instance, each free- 
growing thing* as the dwarf Phloxes, the 
Aubrietias, Windflowers, and many other 
flowers that could be mentioned give no more 
idea of their real beauty than a sprig of Honey¬ 
suckle dose of the plant when seen clamber¬ 
ing over hedges by the wayside. Many of 6 m 
most beautiful features in the garden are th< 
nr sene of hardy flowers, especially those of 
mossy growth that hang down over the ledger 
and give brilliant pa tehee of colonr. It ii 
when seen in this way that we become en¬ 
raptured with the simple beauty of alpinee, and 
wish that more would repeat suoh effects sod 
not kill the plants with kindness, as is too often 
the oase, under the impression that they an 
tender and fastidious. Aubrietias and many of 
the Rook Pinks need no special conditions beyond 
a sunny nook and plenty of spaoe to spread u 
will. It is when they are constantly tampered 
with by dividing that the plants are hindered 
from making that progress that they would do 
if left alone, as in Nature. It is, of course, 
impossible where the garden is small to grow 
many things and have large patches of each; 
but it is infinitely better to restrict the 
number, and do those well, than have a lot 
of weakly things that give but little pleasure, 
The waving masses of the apennine Windflower, 
Bluebells, and, earlier in the year, Snowdrops 
Daffodils, and Crocuses at KeW were a source 
of the greatest delight to the visitors, simply 
because they were grown as naturally as pos¬ 
sible, peering up through the Grass, as we 
should expect to see them in their homes on 
the mountain slopes, or in the valley, as the 
oase may be. Treating our hardy flower* in 
this way costs but little, gives scarcely any 
trouble, and the pleasure derived is ten times 
as great to those who admire simple beauty u 
if only a wretched scrap were seen. In exhi¬ 
biting hardy flowers it is far better to show 
large tufts than small bits, and this is becoming 
the fashion, for suoh we must call it, with the 
result that we have bolder groups of flower*, 
that, seen at the show, are as effective end 
tolling as we can desire. Whatever it », 
whether the tiny Rook Pink in a chink on the 
wall, or the apennine Windflower in the wfld 
garden, or the Marsh Marigold in the meat 
oorner, let ail grow as naturally as pombte* 
and they will bloom with their wonted freedom 
and brilliancy. It is a pity that that due of 
hardy flowers—the aquatic plants—doe* not 
reoeive a little more favour. It is not dimoult 
to establish what is know as a bog garden, end 
tii A s pe cimen in the centre of the Kew rockery 
is a good model of its kind. There the Mireh 
Mangolds grow like weeds, and such thing* ** 
the soarlet Lobelia, a truly moisture-loving 
plant, Sarracenia purpurea, Spines pslmets, 
Ac., find conditions which by their vigoroui 
nature they thoroughly enjoy. It is * ** 
pleasure to see flowers under artificial conditions 
growing as if they were in their native home*. 

V* 
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7697. —Renovating a lawn.—It 
late to sow Grass seed or re turf a lawn, bet 
must understand that it is quite a question 
what the weather may be. As to the 
should the present brilliant sunshine 
you would find it a difficult jot> to get wsw 
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seeds to grow or to keep fresh laid turf alive, young plants obtained from them soon developed 
But if the weather should change to be moist and their true character. Three years afterwards 
cool you would not have muoh difficulty in many of them flowered, and were successively 
getting either seeds or turf to grow ; but under described by M. Decaisne, who recognised, 
any circumstances you must expect to have ' ” 

more trouble with it than if the work had been 
done two months earlier. If you decide to do 
the work now, I advise you to get turf, if you 
can, and to water the soil before you lay it down, 


besides E. pandanifolium and E. br&cteatum, 
three new- species — viz., E. Lasseauxi, eburncum, 
and platyphyllum. E. Lasseauxi differs from E. 
pandanifolium, which it much resembles in 
, foliage, inasmuch as it is more upright and 
and if the sun is very powerful to shade it either glaucous underneath, but, above all, inasmuch 


on a sunny day in February to see ground where 
little else would grow, studded with countless 
thousands of yellow starry flowers. This is 
natural gardening in the trnest sense of the 
word. It gives the fullest amount of pleasure 
with but very little trouble.—H. 


with evergreen branchee or long dry litter. If 
you cannot shade you must water the turf well 
twice or three times a week in dry weather.— 

J. c. c._ 

SEA HOLLIES (ERYNGIUMS.) 

A remarkably distinct family of the Umbelli- 
ferns, worthy of muoh more general cultivation, 
some of the varieties being beautiful and hardy. 
Some of the 8. American kinds are very strik¬ 
ing in port, but the palm of beauty, so far as 
our gardens are concerned, goes with the 
northern and mountain kinds. 

K. alpinum. —A singularly fine plant, from 
2 feet to nearly 3 feet high, forming a rather 
stiff bush, with leathery and 
very spiny leaves of a sea-green 
colour, and bearing numerous 
roundish heads of bluish flowers, 
the stems beneath them being 
also, for some inches down, of a 
very handsome bine. Suitable for 
planting in groups in pleasure 
grounds, for borders, or grouping 
with the finest and most distinct 
hardy plants. 

E. amethystinum (herefigured) 
is not so tall as the preceding, 
seldom growing more than 2$ feet 
high. It is remarkable for the 
beautiful amethystine bloom 
which the leaves assume in July, 
and which they preserve until the 
approach of frost. It is suitable 
for the positions recommended 
for the preceding kind. Various 
other members of this family are 
useful in like manner; indeed, 
there is scarcely one of them that 
Is not so, including our own com¬ 
mon Sea Holly (E. maritiinum). 

Other kinds are E. spina alba 
(dwarf and excellent), E. Bour- 
gati, E. giganteum, and E. 
planum. The plants are fre¬ 
quently misnamed, and it is prob¬ 
able other species of the genus are 
worthy of cultivation. 

E. Lkavenworthi. — The 
species of annual duration are 
few in number, and include prob¬ 
ably but one possessing any 
value for the garden—E. Leaven- 
worthl. It grows from 2 feet to 
24 feet high, with an ereot, 
grooved stem, branched in the 
upper half, and bearing flower- 
heads that in their early stages 
are green, but, after attaining 
their full growth, assume a rich 
deep-violet tint, as well aB the 
iuvolucrum, coronal tuft, and 
foot-stalk, which have, in addi¬ 
tion, a fine metallic lustre. As 
in the case of E. amethystinum and some other 
species, the heads preserve their colour for 
some time after being cut. This species re¬ 
quires the treatment of half-hardy annuals, 
and, being a somewhat late bloomer, should 
be sown early in heat, or in a greenhouse, 
in which case it will produce its flower-heads 
in September and October. A native of 
Texas. 

The large S. American species.— The most 
extraordinary forms among the Sea Hollies are 
a group of species belonging exclusively to 
America, and particularly to Brazil, the Argen¬ 
tine Republic, and Mexico. Of this class are 
the three following—viz., E. aquaticum (E. 
yuccsefolium), from Pennsylvania and Virginia ; 
E. paniculatum, orginally from Brazil, and 
frequently cultivated under the name of E. 
bromeliwfolium; and, lastly, the tree E. bromeliie- 
folium, from the humid forests of Mexico. But 
of all the long narrow-leaved kinds none equal 
those raised from seeds sent to Paris some years 
ago by M. Lasseaux. These seeds, which were 
nown immediately, soon germinated, and the 
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as its flowers are whitish, instead of reddish 
violet. The most remarkable kinds are E. 
Lasseauxi, pandanifolium, and eburneum; E. 
platyphyllum, characterised by its large leaves, 
spread in a rosette upon the soil, might yet, if 
its foliage were more abundant, be classed among 
the preceding. 

So far as these plants have been tried in 
our gardens they afford striking effects from 
seedling plants, but more by their vigorous 
habit than their flowers, which have not the 
oharm of the hardy European kinds. Moreover, 
they are not really hardy in our climate, though, 
by meanB of protection and planting in warm 
soils, some success may be attained. W. 


Plants in Ora Kkaukr*' Gardens : A well-tfrovra specimen of a Sea Holly (Kryngium 
amethystinum). Engraved for Gardening Illustrated from a nhota^raph sent 
by the Rev. John A. Lloyd, Broad Hinton Vicarage, Swindon, Wilts. 


7696. -Dividing alpine Auriculas. — I always 
divide these some time in February, when the weather is 
suitable, and they always do well. Then new soil is plaoed 
round the roots to enoouratce them.—E. H. 

7720.— Pansies and snails.—Sprinkle a 
little coal-dust among the Pansies; the snails 
will not travel over it. At the same time it will 
be best not to relax in your efforts of extermina¬ 
tion by trapping them in every poesible way. 

Heaps of bran or brewers’ grains laid about will 
attract them, and they may be captured and 
destroyed in quantity late in evening or early 
in the morning.—E. H. 

The Winter Aconite (Kranthis hve- 
maiis).—This is charming in the wild garden 
from January to March. It is the first flower of 
thoyear, coming before Snowdrops, and, though 
pretty in beds and borders, it is infinitely more 
so when seen flowering beneath a grove of naked 
trees, apparently wild. No flower is more easily maculata, 
naturalised, or increases faster in a wild state. (Enothera 


ALPINE AND OTHER HARDY PLANTS 
IN A LONDON GARDEN. 

I think it may interest some of the readers of 
Gardening to hear what can be done in a garden 
that is only 40 feet by 20 feet, and which is 
within 200 yards of West Kensington Railway- 
station. I have had the following plants in 
bloom this year, all of them having stood the 
winter : Anemone stellata fnlgens and wild 
Wood Anemones, hardy Azaleas of sorts, Auricu¬ 
las, Arabia, dwarf Apple and Pear-trees, Crocus 
corsicus (bloomed during February and March, 
a beautiful flower when cat and pnt in water), 
Cyclamen Atkinai, Cardamine pratensis, 
Chionodoxa, Daphne Fioniana, Dielytra eximia 
(a very desirable plant, owing to its beautiful 
foliage, which lasts green aU the summer), 
Dielytra spectabilis, Daisies Hen 
and Chickens, Ac., Erythronium 
grandiflorum, Epimediums, Erica 
carnea (did marvellously well), 
Fritillarias, Galanthus Elwesi, 
Ac., Helleborus of sorts (the best of 
town plants), Hepaticas, Hutchin- 
sia alpina, Irises germsnica and 
pumila of sorts (all do well in 
town) Iris reticulata Krelagei 
(bloomed in March), Leucojum 
vernum, Megaseas of sorts (all 
do well), Iberia, and Muioari 
azureum, Ac., Narcissus of sorts 
(poeticus does not flower freely), 
Orchis latifolia (in a well- 
drained, half-shady nook), Prim¬ 
rose and Polyanthuses, Primulas 
denticulata and cashmeriana, 
Rhododendron preoox (was a 
mass of bloom early in April), 
Kibes, Solomon’s Seal, Sollla si- 
birica, Ac., Sedumopposltifolium, 
Skimmia japonica. Trollies of 
sorts, Tulips (a collection of the 
Dutch fancy Tulips, every flower 
a picture), Winter Aconites, Wall 
flower (only one plant on a wall 
stood the winter). Bnt in addi¬ 
tion to the above I have the fol¬ 
lowing plants, that are all doing 
well and promise to bloom daring 
the summer, most of them having 
already done so last year. In the 
meantime the garden is beautiful 
with their bright, fresh foliage : 
Adonis vernalis, Aster Amelias 
bessarabicui, Aster ericoidea, 
Aquilegias of many sorts, Ar 
merias, Arnm Dracunculus and 
itnlicum, Acer polymorphum 
atropurpureum, Allium moly and 
flavum, Acantholimon gluma 
ceum, Anemone japonica, Colohi- 
cums (many varieties), Campanu¬ 
las turbinata, ciuspitoea, muralis, 
Hendersoni, Crocus speciosus, 
variegated Comfrey.Cypripedium 
spectabile andcalceolus(the latter 
on some crumbling lime rubbish, just coming into 
bud), Clove Pink Mrs. Sinkins, Centaurea cn*ru- 
lea, Camassia esculenta, Dodecatheon Meadia 
and splendens, Dentaria digital a, Draba 
gigaa, Erica pygmea, Echeverias, Edelweiss, 
Erica tetralix alba mollis, Funkia ovata undu- 
lata variegata, Ac., Ferns of many sorts, 
Hemerocallis Kwanao, var., Ac., Heuchera 
Richardsoni, Hippocrepis comosa, Helenium 
mnltiflorum and pumilum, Iris (English, 
Spanish, and many varieties). The follow¬ 
ing Lilies : bulbiferum, auratum, testaceum, 
chalcedonicum, croceum, pyrenaicum aureum, 
purple Martigons, pardalinum, p. puberulum, 
Batemanni, speciosum, tigrinum, t. Fortunei, 
t. tt -pi. longiflorum, tigrinum splendena, 
Lilies of the Valley, Lysimachia Nummu¬ 
laris, Lupines, Lychnis vespertina, L. al¬ 
pina, Myosotis alpestris, M. palustris, Orchis 
O. foliosa, O. fusca, O. militaris, 
rnacrocarpa, Ac., Primula Sie- 


If any amateur has a garden of sufficient extent boldi, P. marginata, r. capitata, P. japonica, 
to permit of the naturalisation of this pretty P. rosea, Piconies, Men/.iesia polifolia alba, 
flower, it should be done. It is a pretty sight Phyteuma comosnm, Podophyllum Emodi, P. 
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pelfcatum, Pyre thrum*, Rudbeckia Kewmanni, 
Tree Rhododendrons, Static**, Silene maritima 
roaea, Saxifrage geum, S. pyramidalia, S. aizoon, 
S. marginata, S, hypnoideB, S. umbrosa, S. 
crlatata, Sempervivum calcareum, californioa, 
Sempervivum Fowelli, Sedum acre aureum, S. 
Rhoatola, S. apeotabile, S. Sieboldi, Stenactia, 
Saponaria ocymoides, Thalictrum adianti 
folium minus, Thymus lanuginoaua, T. coraicua, 
Tritoma, Tradeacantia virginioa, Thunbergia 
lutea, Veronica maritima, Vincas, Vitis pur¬ 
purea, Yucca filamentosa, Geum montanum, 
Polemonium Richardsoni, and many others. 
This list would not be complete, nor indeed 
useful, without enumerating my failures. The 
following plants have auocumbed to the past 
gloomy winter : Erica cinerea, Linum arboreum, 
Ciatua florentinua, Lamium maoulatum. Thymus 
serpyllum. Lychnis Lsgascae, Aubrietias, Phlox 
repena, Draba aizoidea Fioaria grand i flora, 
Onosma taurica, Ramondia Campanula carpa- 
tioa, Orchis apifera, Geum coccineum, Chei- 
ranthus, Veronica rupeatria, Rock Roaea, 
Thymua aureus, Lithoapermum proatratum, 
Aster alpinus, Erigeron aurantiacua, Antir¬ 
rhinums, Nierembergia rivularis. It will 
be observed that the garden is filled almost 
entirely with alpine and hardy plants, bulbs, 
and Ferns, of which I have nearly 400 
named varieties. Many of them do quite as 
well as in the country. Indeed, owing to the 
attention I am able to give to so small a space 
in the way of watering, top-dressing with leaf- 
mould, the cutting away of dead foliage, and 
the destruction of slugs, the garden will, on the 
whole, compare favourably, except for size, with 
any outdoor garden I have ever seen. Of course, 
one of the great secrets of my sucoees is that I 
have good soil. When the garden was laid out 
I had seven cartloads of good loam put on to the 
surface. There are speoial beds of peat, leaf- 
mould, sandy soil, and chalky soil for those 
plants that require special treatment. I have 
no paths in the garden, only what a friend calls 
goat-tracks. The whole of the apace is laid 
out .by means of burrs so as to represent 
miniature rocks, forming pockets and small 
plateaus on which the flora of the Swiss and 
other alpine regions are luxuriating in such 
profusion that even, if not for the hideous houses 
which surround it, one might fanoy one's-self 
transported to some floral nook in the rocks of 
the Engadine. If a man is fond of flowers and 
wants a hobby he cannot do better than devote 
himself to the cultivation of alpine plants. A 
garden of alpine and hardy flowers is a continual 
source of interest from January to December. 
As you go on increasing your collection fresh 
beauties will unfold themselves every year. 
You will have flowers in your garden whioh will 
rival the tropical Orohids in their bizarre beauty 
—flowers whioh the general public never see, and 
over which your lady friends will go into 
raptures of delight Foremost among hardy 
flowers I would place the many varieties of Iris, 
with their rich colouring and fantastic mark¬ 
ings. The hardy Lady Slipper Orchids will grow 
without trouble if they have a few baaketeful 
of suitable soil. The florist's Tulips, over whioh 
the Dutch went mad in the last century, when 
bulbs were sold for fabulous sums, have 
glorious oolours in great variety, unsurpassed in 
the floral world. Hardy Lilies are more easily 
cultivated in the open than in a greenhouse, and 
the bulbs of most of the varieties are not expen¬ 
sive. The Narcissus family is a study in itself, 
and each bulb will, in the course of three or 
four years, grow into quite a large clump, bo that 
a bundle of flowers may be plucked from a small 
garden every morning. In the winter months 
we have the many varieties of Christmas Rose, 
eome of the purest white and others with 
curious green and purple markings. Auriculas 
and Polyanthuses also give us a wonderful 
variety of rich colouring, and collections are 
well worth making of both. All these flowers 
are of most easy culture if you give them a suit¬ 
able soil to start with, and it is in providing this 
suitable soil that the great interest in cultivating 
such a garden as 1 have described lies. I must 
not omit to mention the many varieties of 
Pteonies, Pyrethrums, Ferns, Heaths, Leuoo- 
jutns, Chionodoxa, Gentians, Fritillarias, Cam¬ 
panulas, Aquilegias, and many others which 
furnish splendid specimens of beauty. No 
one who has tried these hardy flowers will ever 
return to growing Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, 
and other bedding plants, the vulgar gaudiness 
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of which soon pall upon the taste, owing to the 
want of variety in their colouring and markings. 

F. C* fi. 

41, Owendwr road, West Kensington. 


HOLLYHOCKS UNDER COOL 
TREATMENT. 

The Hollyhock has not gained in hardiness at 
the hands of the florist; on the contrary, it has 
lost immensely in vigour of constitution during 
the last forty years. All, of course, will admit 
that the flowers have been improved—i.e., if 
adding to the number of the flower petals be an 
improvement, and that the Hollyhock of the 
resent day, when we can And a plant in good 
ealth, has been refined in appearance from the 
Hollyhocks we were familiar with in bygone 
times. Some of the lack of vigour of the present 
race of Hollyhocks is due to the methods of 
propagation practised under glass, and if we 
want to bring back the vigour and hardihood of 
the Hollyhocks of the past we must use the 
same methods practised then—»\e., raise young 
plants annually from seeds sown in the open 
border in May or June. The ground should be 
well prepared so as to secure a fine tilth; rake 
the surface quite smooth, draw drills from three- 
quarters of an inch to an inch in depth and 
6 inches apart; sow the seeds thinly and oover 
with fine soil. If the soil of the bed is not good 
enough, prepare a little sifted compost to oover 
the seeds with. In raising seedlings that we 
wish to inherit a full share of vigour, these little 
helps in the springtide of their lives will have a 
lasting effect. The routine culture until the 
young plants are strong enough to transplant 
will oonsist of frequent surfaoe-stirring between 
the rows. It is impossible to over-estimate the 
value of this. Very few cultivators do enough 
of it. When the young plants are large enough 
to transplant from the seed-bed, lift them care¬ 
fully with a trowel and plant in a well-prepared 
bed in rows 1 foot apart, and 6 inches apart in 
the rows. Here they will stand the winter and 
be planted in their blooming quarters at the end 
of Maroh or beginning of April. Old plants 
sometimes suffer in a cold winter, and the snow, 
which forms suoh a beneficial shelter to some 
lants has had rather a bad effect upon Holly- 
ocks, especially when frost and thaws alternate 
with a bright sky overhead. But young plants 
that have been reared in the open air do not 
suffer like old ones whioh have exhausted them¬ 
selves by flowering. Seeds saved from good 
flowers invariably produoe good flowers, and 
each grower may very easily save his own seeds, 
as the plants seed freely. If they are treated 
as biennials, like the Canterbury Bells, for 
instance, and young plants raised annually, and 
either have fresh soil given them or be planted 
on fresh land every year, we shall soon see every 
garden furnished with healthy Hollyhocks 
again._E. 

HEAVY CLAY SOIL. 

7470.—The first operation for “Weeds” to 

S erform is to drain his garden; until this is 
one his profits will be nil. He has done 
perfectly right by burning the subsoil, &c. ; but 
it is all no good until he makes the drainage 
complete. If the garden is only a small one, 
and he has the time to do it, he will find the 
following plan a cure for his plum-pudding soil 
for all time to come: Commence at the lowest 
point of the garden, and open out a drain 2 feet 
6 inches deep; continue this right across the 
lowest ground as a main drain. This being done 
now commence to put the next drain about 
6 feet from the side of the garden, and continue 
it right to the top of end of the ground ; this is 
number one drain. Now come back to the 
main drain, and measure 4 yards from number 
one and put in number two, and so on, till he 
gets it all drained. “ Weeds” does not state 
what size his garden is, but if it is an ordinary 
cottage garden the small draining pipes will 
suffice for the main drain ; quantity required, 
three to the yard, price about £1 per 1,000. The 
above being done, and the drains filled up, 
commence on one side of the garden ana 
open out a trench 2 feet wide, casting the soil 
back on the top of the ground. Now take one 
spit deep out of the clay 1 foot wide, wheel this 
out of your way, to be burned as soon as dry. 
Now with this trench you will have crossed all 
your drains, supposing you commenced and went 
aoross the top end of your garden. Now, into I 


the trench, out of which you have taken the spit 
of clay, put ashes, shingle, sand, or anything 
that is durable and will let the water through 
not less than 6 inches thick. Now take the next 
foot of clay one spit deep, and tarn on the top 
of the ashes, or whatever material you have put 
in. Now take another foot of the surface soil 
dean down to the clay, and throw this soil on 
to the top of that previously moved. You have 
now ashes at the bottom, clay for your subsoil, 
and soil on the top. Follow on this way till you 
have done all the garden. Then give it a good 
dotting of quiok lime for two or three years, 
using a four-pronged fork instead of a spade, so 
as to get the lime nicely mixed with the soil 
Now you oan put manure, road-scrapings, send, 
or any light material that will thicken ths soil 
for to grow good vegetables and fruit bushes you 
ought to have 2 feet of good soil. If “ Weeds ’ 
follows the above directions he will soon hare a 
garden he oan work with pleasure. I write/rea 
experience. If “ Weeds ” requires any flutter 
information on the subject I shall be plenedto 
assist him.— Edward Cook. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

I question if anv flower Is more prized than 
this when foroed into bloom in mid-winter and 
early spring. Yet it gets but scantv attention in 
the open air, for too often we find the beds 
located close to large trees, that rob the soil of 
all nutriment, leaving the Lilies to struggle for 
an existence, and then the climate is blamed, 
and foreign-grown roots are lauded as something 
very superior. I am not going to deny that the 
imported dumps and single crowns are very 
good ; but I do not think that home-grown ones, 
treated rationally, are in the least bit inferior 
to them. I have tried the plan of planting out 
single crowns in rows, 1 foot apart from row to 
row and 6 inches apart in the row, keeping 
them dean during summer and top droning 
with manure in winter, and the size of the leaves 
and flowers has been fully equal to anything one 
gets from the imported roots, and those that 
wish for fine spikes for cutting in May or Jane 
should grow a few beds in different aspects, so 
as to get a prolonged supply. These Lilies do 
not like a too frequent disturbance of the root, 
for until they get well established, or the second 
year after planting, they will not attain their 
full size; but sifter the beds have stood five or 
six years in a place, and begin to get crowded, 
it is time to divide and replant them. I like to 
take np one bed each winter, and after picking 
ont the strongest single crowns for pot culture 
to replant the rest, and by this means I always 
have a supply in various stages of development 
There is a great deal said about the giant varie¬ 
ties from Berlin, but I can say from daily 
experience that with good culture the smallest* 
flowered English varieties will soon rival in sirs 
of bloom their Continental rivals. 

Hants. J, G. 


PLANTING OUT RICHARpiA (CiLLA) 
/ETHIOPICA. 

This useful plant that may be had in bloom for 
the greater part of the year by a little attention 
as regards resting a portion of the stock at 
various seasons, is deoiaedly the most useful to 
the great majority of growers when treated as a 
winter and spring blooming plant, with its tenon 
of rest in mid-summer; and 1 think that the 
plan of planting ont in the open air is the way 
to get the maximum amount of bloom with 
a minimum amount of labour. My pho 
is a very simple but very satisfactory one 
—viz , now that the plants ate getting exhausted 
with blooming, they are taken out of the glass¬ 
houses and set under shelter of trees out-of-doors 
to harden them preparatory to planting ont, 
which is done about the first week in Jon*- 
S hallow trenches, similar to those employed for 
Celery, are taken out, and a little rotten manors 
put in. The plants are then turned out of their 
pots, set in the trench, and the soil tilled in, a 
stake being put to each plant to keep the old 
foliage from breaking off until it dies down 
naturally, as it weakens the plants to defoliate 
them before their tim8 But they do not remain 
dormant long, for strong leaves will soon pash 
up from the centre, and if dry weather prevail* 
it will greatly assist their growth it some liquid- 
manure is given once a-week. About the end ol 
September they will be fit for potting up 
and must be carefully lifted, a» as to get the 
Qrigiral frem 
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roots intact. A good rich compost of rotten 
turf and manure answers well, and pots 6 inches 
or 7 inches in diameter will grow very fine 
plants. Some of the forwardest should be put 
into gentle warmth for early blooming, but the 
main stook should be kept quite cool, as the less 
they are forced the finer will the fiower spathes 
be. Keep down green-fly by timely attention 
to fumigation with Tobacco smoke. J. G. H. 


PERENNIAL FLOWERS FROM SEED. 
There must not be any delay now in sowing the 
seeds of suoh perennials as require to be raised 
in that way every year. The chance of getting 
a good display of flowers from them depends, in 
a great measure, upon the treatment the plants 
get in the early stages of their growth. The 
most common cause of failure in the case of such 
subjects as I have in view is the late sowing of 
the seed, and leaving the plants too long in the 
seed-beds or pans. When the latter is the case 
the plants become starved at a time when they 
should be making vigorous growth. In every 
case the seedlings should be transplanted as soon 
as they are large enough to handle. To get them 
established in their new quarters it is desirable 
to afford them a little shade in bright weather, 
and to give them moderate supplies of water. 
A few evergreen branches placed in the ground 
will be better than no shading at all, but a few 
sticks stuck in the ground and a mat thrown 


are transplanted in good ground, preparatory! 
to their being transferred in the autumn to 
where they are to flower. 

Pinks.— Very few think of raising the laced 
Pinks from seed, but I can assure them that it is 
an easy matter to do so, and, what is more, I 
may tell the reader that if the seed is obtained 
from a reliable source that varieties nearly, if 
not quite, equal to named kinds is easily obtain¬ 
able. I have now some excellent varieties that 
I obtained in this way some years ago which I 
should be sorry to lose. The seedlings must be 
raised under glass, and carefully transplanted 
in well prepared ground as soon as they are large 
enough to bear exposure. 

Carnations and Picotees.— Choice seeds of 
these should be sown under glass, and the seed¬ 
lings treated as is recommended for Picks. 

J.C.C. 

OROHIDB. 

CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

The Lady’s Slipper Orchids, as they are popu 
larly called, have become immensely numer 
ous, both by importations from abroad and from 
the vast quantities which have risen in our 
gardens at home from cross breeding, and they 
have deservedly beoome universally popular, 
as they are adapted to those having but limited 
means and accommodation, as well as to those 



Flowers oi Cypripedium Spicerianum 


over them will be muoh better. To mention a 
few of the subjects that should be sown now I 
will begin with— 

Polyanthuses and Primroses. —The seeds 
of these are too small to sow in the open ground, 
unless they are very carefully treated. The few 
plants that an amateur is likely to want can be 
raised with greater certainty in a cold frame or 
greenhouse. A single pan, 12 inches over, will 
hold a good number of seedlings. Ordinary 
garden soil that is run through a sieve, and some 
sand mixed with it will serve as a compost. The 


be large enough to be planted out. They should 
have a good rich soil, and a partially shaded 
situation. 

Canterbury Bells. —These should be raised 
in the same way as the Primroses, but they 
require a different position when they are trans¬ 
planted, as they like sunshine, and plenty of 
water in dry weather. 

Wallflowers. —The double German, single 
dark-red, and single yellow are all sorts that 
should be grown in either large or small 
gardens. I raise my stook every year by sowing 
in the open, but the ground is thoroughly pre¬ 
pared by breaking to pieces all the hard lumps. 
The seed is then sown thinly, and covered with 
fine soil. About the middle of July the plants 
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whose resources are unlimited. They bloom 
freely, and their flowers last a very long time in 
full perfection, so that every prospect pleases, 
as when not in flower many of the kinds have 
beautifully tesselated or variegated leaves, 
which should alone commend them to the atten¬ 
tion of the lover of plants, whilst during the 
blooming season the combination of beautiful 
leaves and charming flowers is simply enchant¬ 
ing, whilst those possessing a well varied 
collection need not be without a floral display 
for the whole year. There is but one fault I 

", that is the 
not know or 
have yet 

seen that yields a particle of sweet scent. As 
before remarked, the genus has become very 
large in species and varieties, extending now to 
hundreds of named kinds ; and, therefore, it 
is not possible to treat of them as a whole in 
one article ; but as so many of my readers 
have asked for information respecting their 
management, and descriptions of the best kinds, 
I will from time to time treat of some few of 
the most desirable. I have frequently been 
asked which is the best kind ; but this is simply 
an unanswerable question, the numbers being so 

g reat, and the beauties so varied and distinct. 

ometimes one kind usurps every attention 
and admiration and the vote is given to it, and 
' soon after another kind displays its charms in 


suoh a forcible manner that the deci&ion is 
reversed, and thiB sort of thing goes on from 
time to time that the only method of solving 
the problem is to add each one that so charms 
to one’s collection. Cypripediums are easily 
grown. They are dwarf plants for the most 
part, and may be grown upon the side-stages of 
a small house, and they for the most part thrive 
best with a fair amount of shade during the 
summer season, but yet they require an abun¬ 
dance of light and air. This shading system, 

I think, is one of the latest secrets found out in 
the management of these plants, and, therefore, 
my readers get put quite on a level with the 
best and largest growers ; but yet they must not 
go to the extremes in the matter. All the kinds 
require thorough drainage, 

A LIBERAL SUPPLY OF WATER during the 
summer months, and during winter a medium 
supply is necessary, as they are plants quite 
devoid of bulbs to support them, and, conse¬ 
quently, must on no acoount be allowed to 
beoome dry, for should this oocur loss of leaves 
is sure to ensue, and the plants beoome muoh 
weakened, whilst the full development of foliage 
is necessary to ensure beauty in the specimen 
and an abundance of strong and healthy flowers. 
The requirements as to soil are somewhat 
varied, but fibrous peat, leaf mould, and sand 
may be given as a foundation for all of 
them. Some, however, are benefited by the 
addition of light turfy-loam, and others again 
will not thrive unless a considerable amount 
of limestone i9 added to the compost, so that 
it will be best for my readers if I intimate the 
required soil, and also the amount of heat which 
best suits them. There is, however, one caution 
necessary to the amateur reader respecting these 
Orchids, and that is, they are somewhat expen¬ 
sive ; however, there are kinds which are low in 
price, and these are by no means the least 
attractive ; but still many of them are still some¬ 
what dear. I have before now advited my 
readers to see before they buy, and I still recoift- 
mend the system, and as almost all the leading 
tradesmen now grow collections, a walk into their 
e«tabli9hment8 at any time will utually be 
rewarded by a sight of some of these beautiful 
flowers, when choioe can be made, and thuB any 
disappointment be avoided. In these establish¬ 
ments it will be well to bear in mind that more 
heat is usually employed than is requisite for 
the amateur to maintain, as the object of the 
tradesman is to force growth ia order to incieai e 
his stock. This remark is made without the 
slightest wish to cause any ill-feeling, or to cast 
any slur upon the treatment, as it becomes 
absolutely necessary to increase the stock as 
quickly as possible, especially in these days of 
large demands for low-priced plants. I here 
recommend a few of the moderately cheap kinds 
which thrive beet in good Btove temperature, 
and whioh are all superbly beautiful, and I am 
fully confident no one will be disappointed who 
may invest in them. 

C. asnanthum. —This is a variety obtained in 
our gardens by crossing C. insigne Maulei with 
C. Harrisianum, and I have frequently remarked 
that if I were compelled to confine myself to the 
growth of one kind alone that this would be the 
kind. It is such a free bloomer, its colours are 
so bright and cheerful, that it is a captivating 
variety ; the foliage is strap-shaped, of moderate 
size, and light-green, variegated with tessela- 
tions of dark-green. The flowers appear above 
medium size when compared with the size of the 
leaf, and they are supported upon stems covered 
with a short, woolly tomentum of a vinous-red ; 
the upper sopal is pure-white; the centre, 
towards the base, light green, and bearing 
numerous dotted lines of purple, which leaves 
a broad white border, more or lesB flushed with 
vinous-red ; the petals droop slightly, they are 
deep-purplish, through which appear a few veins 
of green; they are paler and slightly dotted 
towards the base, the rounded points being 
narrowly bordered with yellowish-white, whilst 
the large pouch is deep port-wine colour. It 
stands second to none. 

C. Spicerianum (here figured) is uIbo a gem 
with a character peculiarly its own. A few 
years ago it was exceedingly scarce and dear; 
but now it is one of the common kinds. It has 
been introduced from India ; but, although it is 
Baid to be from Assam, its precise locality has 
not been divulged, this, although in the 
interest of science a misfortune, it cannot be too 
severely rebuked from the tradesman point of 
Original from 
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view, as it ia at greet expense and frequently 
loaa that men are equipped to tearoh unknown 
localities in search of new and beautiful plants. 
The leaves are deep-green, spotted on the under 
aide near the bate with brownish-purple. 
Flowers usually single ; but on some plants two 
flowers are developed, and these are about 
2 inohes across ; the large upper sepal is broad 
and pure-white, saving a central streak of 
purpliih-brown, with a small patch of emerald 
green at the base; the lower sepal small and 
greenish-white, petals slightly drooping, beauti¬ 
fully undulate on the upper edge—these are pale- 
green, with a deep central stripe; lip large, of 
a browny hue. Is is a winter flowerer. 

C. Lawrenceanum. —A truly charming kind, 
introduoed from Borneo, where it was found 
growing in shady forests, and it is at onoe one 
of the most gorgeous of its family, whether in 
flower or out of lower, and it has been imported 
in such quantities as to be within the reach of 
alL The leaves are extremely handsome, the 
ground colour rich deep-green, variegated with 
large tesselationa of yellow-green, which render 
it conspicuous when out of lower. The blooms 
are very large and brilliant, the large orbioular 
upper sepal is white, broadly veined with deep- 
purple, and tinged with light-green at the base; 
petals standing at right angles, green, with 
purple tips, ornamented on both edges with 
numerous purplish, hairy, wart-like spots ; the 
large pouch or lip brownish-purple. It blooms 
during the spring and summer months. 

C. Argus.— Another beautiful kind of the same 
section as the preceding. The leaves are deep- 
green, tesselated with light-green. The flowers 
are very handsome, the upper sepal white, 
veined with green, and sometimes with a few 
lines of purple between them; petals slightly 
droopiog, white, streaked with green, and tipped 
with rosy-pink, the surfaoe more or less oovered 
with blackish wart-like spots; lip brownish- 
purple, passing to green beneath. It is a native 
of the Island of Luzon, and blooms during spring 
and summer. 

C. villosum.— 1 This is an autumn and a winter 
bloomer in a usual way, but it is sometimes to 
be found in flower during the spring and 
summer. It is a strong grower, with stout leaves 
of a uniform deep-green, which are upwards of 
1 foot long. The flowers are large—indeed, 
amongst the very largest of this section—measur¬ 
ing from 5 inches to 6 inches across; the upper 
sepal is purplish at the base, the centre green, 
broadly margined with yellowish-white, the 
petals drooping narrow at the base, broad 
upwards, bearing a broad purplish band along 
the centre, the upper part tawny-yellow, the 
lower half paler, lip large tawny-yellow, the 
whole flower being shiny, presenting the appear¬ 
ance of having been newly varnished. It is 
found on the Tonga Mountains of Burmah, but 
never below 4,000 feet elevation, so that it is the 
ooolest plant of the set. It is a superb and 
beautiful kind. 

C. Harrisianum. —This was the first hybrid 
Cypridedium, if not the first hybrid Orchid, 
raised in this country, and some of the later 
seedlings are extremely beautiful. It is a cross 
between C. barbatum and C. villosum, somewhat 
smaller in size than the last-named parent, but 
retaining the peculiar varnished appearance of 
that flower. The leaves are large, deep-green, 
tesselated with light-green ; flowers large, upper 
sepal deep purplish-red and veined with a deeper 
hue; the upper portion white, petals almost 
horizontal, marked down the oentre with a line 
of purplish-black, the upper half purplish-brown, 
with deeper veins, the lower half tawny-yellow, 
veined with green, lip large deep-olaret colour. 
There are various forms of this kind, of a more or 
less value, according to the size of bloom and 
richness of oolouiing. It blooms at all seasons. 
Those of my readers who are so desirous to cul¬ 
tivate Cypripedtums cannot do better than to 
start with the above half-dozen, all different in 
their style of beauty, all are extremely hand¬ 
some, all are reasonable in prioe, and all are 
easily grown into good specimens if the above 
hints as to culture are well followed out. 

Matt. Bramble. 


7712 —Coleus leaves falling off.— The plants have 
probably stood in a draught, or been obiUedln some other 
way. Powibly they may have been overwatered. Now 
tne weaih'r is becoming warmer they will doubtlem 
recover —E. H. 
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FRUIT. 

FLAVOUR IN FRUIT. 

To those who grow fruit for market, flavour is 
not of so much importance as size and colonr, as 
fruit possessing the two latter qualities, although 
of inferior flavour, will always command a ready 
sale. With those who grow for home consump¬ 
tion flavour generally stands first, and if size 
and colour can also be had, so much the better. 
Writers in the gardening papers have often 
brought forward instances to prove that colour 
is not necessary to good flavour, and occasionally 
a case of the kind does occur, but for one such a 
hundred can be found where flavour and colonr 
go hand in hand. 

Taking Grapes first, I find that all varieties 
are not affected alike by want of colour. Mrs. 
Pince and Black Morocco are two varieties that 
will often be found of good flavour when the 
berries are red (if quite ripe). Hamburghs taste 
sweet and refreshing when claret-coloured, 
but they lack the fine flavour of those that 
can truly be called Black Hamburghs. Madres- 
field Court is soft and insipid when not 
well finished, and of a most objectionable 
colour—mostly dirty brown. All white Grapes 
are inferior when the amber tint is absent, more 
especially that noble Grape, the Muscat of 
Alexandria. However large the bunches or fine 
the berries, if the golden colour is wanting, the 
berries will be soft and the flavour poor, and 
shrivelling will follow. When nicely finished 
they are firm and crackling, and will keepplnmp 
well into the new year. 

Peaches and Nectarines are fruits in which 
good flavour is most desirable, and it is most 
often found in those which are best coloured. I 
am aware that well-flavoured fruits are some¬ 
times gathered from the underside of the trees, 
and that these are pale; the reason for this is 
that, being the last gathered, they have the 
advantage of a doable supply of food. The 
first fruits that ripen on a tree are usually a 
little inferior, and as the tree is relieved of its 
load so the remaining ones improve in flavour. A 
light shading in the hottest part of the day 
is always requisite for Peaches which are fully 
exposed to the sun when they begin to ripen. I 
have seen large frnits when this precaution has 
not been taken after a hot day or two entirely 
lose their flavour; whereas if shaded a little 
during the hottest part of the day the oolonr is 
not affected in the least, and the flavour is 
preserved. 

Pears are greatly influenced by the stocks on 
which they are grafted and the aspect they are 
grown in. Early Pears are best flavoured from 
standard trees, or those grown on bash or 
pyramid trees; if grown against a wall, they 
are larger, bat in point of flavour not so good. 
This does not apply to those that ripen after 
November, as all late Pears are improved by 
being grown against a wall. Flavour must 
always depend a great deal upon the varieties 
which are grown, some being indifferent at their 
best; I might instance Grot Colman amongst 
Grapes, and. Beurre Clairgeau amongst Pears. 

Good cultivation will always repay the 
grower. When there is a deficiency in flavour, 
If the variety is good it can generally be traced 
to one of the following causes : Over-cropping, 
defective root-action, or injudicious ventilation. 
The first I consider the greatest evil. When a 
Vine is over-cropped the Grapes refuse to colour, 
shanking ensues, and the plant becomes weakly. 
If Peaches are over-cropped the fruit only grows 
to one-half its proper size, and is characterised 
by an absence of that lusciousness which belongs 
to a good Peach or Nectarine. No fruit pays 
better than the Strawberry for judicious 
thinning; if we thinned our Strawberries before 
swelling commenced, those frnits left would he 
far superior in flavour than if all that had set 
were allowed to ripen. It is a mistaken idea, 
but one that is yet very prevalent, to leave the 
final thinning of wall fruit until after the stoning 
period. This is the stage which taxes most the 
energies of the tree, ana to leave from three to 
four dozen fruit more than the intended crop 
nntfl after they have stoned only increases the 
evil we are seeking to avoid. 

If the tree is healthy, the fruits can be thinned 
to nearly the desired number soon after swelling 
begins ; a few misshapen or misplaoed ones can 
be taken off afterwards. I am aware it require* 
a good deal of courage to thin a crop sufficiently. 


When I was with Mr. Coleman, at Eastaor, the 
fruit need to be thinned soon after the trees 
were oat of bloom. After this thinning, and 
when the fruits had grown a little, they were 
again gone over. This operation was repeated 
two or three times before the crops were con¬ 
sidered thin enough ; and however mnch I some¬ 
times regretted having to cut off promising 
bunches of Grapes, well-placed Peaches, &c., 1 
always thought how much better the remaining 
ones would be, and never haul cause to repent it 
either in weight of crop or quality of fruit 

Next comes defective root action. If the 
roots have not a well-drained border of mitabla 
soil to grow in, it is hopeless to expect well- 
flavoured fruit. Althongh the roots cannot be 
ao closely observed as the tops, the cultivator 
should be familiar with their whereabouts and 
condition. 

If trees or Vines make gross growth which 
does not ripen well it is a sore sign that the 
roots are rambling away. If the ahootaan 
weak and yellow-looking the soil is exhautad, 
and no time should be lost in renewing fe 
border and bringing the roots under oommaad 
again. It has often been proved that loss of a 
crop need not be feared, and that if the borders 
are oarefally attended to at the right time 
better orops will be the result. No gardener 
should rest contented until his borders are full of 
healthy roots. These operations requin a gnat 
deal of labour, aleo material in the shape of 
loam, lime rubble, Ac., and the man who haa 
not command of them cannot be expected to 
produce first-class crops of fruit year alter year. 

Ventilation. —Want of air, or air given at 
the wrong time, is a frequent oanse of inferior 
flavoor. Many yonng men in charge of houses 
have an idea that no ventilation is required 
from the time of closing the honses in the after¬ 
noon nntil the sun raises the temperature the 
next morning, and this is continued until the 
fruit is ripe. Under such treatment good results 
cannot be expected; size may perhaps be gained, 
bat it will be at the expense of flavour and 
colour. 

Forcing should be done daring the early stages 
of the fruit, and as soon as the ripening com¬ 
mences air shonld be given on all favourable 
occasions night and day, andgradually increased 
as the ripening advances. The safest way is to 
put a little on the last thing at night and increase 
it the first thing in the morning, always keeping 
the ventilation in advanoe of the temperature 
until after mid-day, when a higher figure may 
be indulged in for a few honra after doting. 
Disasters from aoorohing are avoided by this 
system. _ B. A 


PROFITABLE FRUIT CULTURE. 

I have a good deal of sympathy with the man 


who only cultivates one kind of Apple (Cox’s 
Orange Pippin), for at the present moment our 
gardens, orchards, and nurseries are over¬ 
burdened with useless varieties, and if any 
profit is to be made out of fruit culture in 
the future, in the face of the severe competition 
we are sure to be exposed to from the foreign®, 
there must be an entirely new start, and only s 
very limited number of sorts grown. As » 
dessert Apple up to about Christmss, Cox® 
Orange Pippin is certainly the best, sad on 
good fruit-growing soils the tree is a 
grower, both as a standard and also on w® 
Paradise stock. But we want both early 
late Apples, and we want kinds that will cook 
well ana bear heavy crops. For cooking Im¬ 
poses early in the season the Cod linn arc uwj- 
pensable, and Lord Snffield, which sppesn to be 
a descendant from the Keswick CocUm, «. » 
my opinion, the most profitable to plank A™ 
there Is nothing in this world absolutely 
perfect, and, unfortunately, Lord Suffield, good 
as it is, would be still better if it bad more 
vigour, but its early and incessant bearing 
habit keeps it of small stature. Therefore, 
in planting Lord Suffield largely, it 
not require so mnch space as is commonly 
allowed. If the one-Apple man happened to 
have a soil suitable for the Blenheim Orange, a 
fortune might be made by planting that variety 
by the acre ; but the Blenheim, good as it W* 
quently is, is not profitable everywhere, and w 
want a few Apples to suit our own particular 
soils and situations, and one of the very non 
Apples for extensive planting is » 

Seedling, otherwise known a> the Duke or 
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Wellington. This may be planted by the dozen or 
hundred without fear. Cultivate the land well 
before planting, and give the trees plenty of 
room, as crowded orchards cannot pay. If the 
trees are planted on Grass, make holes 6 feet 
square and 30 feet apart. Cultivate and im- 
prove each 6-foot space, stirring it up at least 
2 feet deep, but either give time to settle or 
make the bottom firm by treading, as planting 
in loose soil will lead to undue settlement, ana 
if the trees are too deep in the earth they will 
not succeed. Other good Apples are New Haw* 
thornden, Echlinville Seedling, Prince Albert, 
Potts’ Seedling, and Alfriston. A few acres of 
land planted with the above kinds of Apples 

g rafted on the Crab, with stout stems 6 feet 
igh as a top crop, and a bottom crop of Indus¬ 
try and Red Warrington Gooseberries (the 
former to be pulled green and the latter con¬ 
verted into jam) should be a paying specula¬ 
tion. E. 

7731.—An unsatisfactory Pear-tree. 
—The Pear tree is suffering from the effects of 
removal. You cannot do better than continue 
your present treatment of keeping it dean, and 
removing all the fruit this season. In the place 
of using Gishurst, apply clear water instead, as 
you may possibly give the Gishurst too strong— 
one ounce to a gallon of water is quite enough 
while the young foliage is so tender. Keep the 
soil moist, but not wet about the roots. I may 
tell you there is always some risk attending the 
moving of so large a tree.—J. C. C. 


soil for these plants should consist of good peat 
and light turfy loam in about equal parts, made 
sandy. Mix well together and pot firmly. 
Drain the pots thoroughly and water freely. If 
it is required to form large specimens, give a 
fair-sized pot, but very handsome examples 
may be grown in small pots. 

A. assimile. —This is a very beautiful species, 
which is seen to the best advantage as a basket- 
plant. It makes fronds from about 6 inches to 
a foot in length, and these are of a soft bright- 
green hue, and which have a very nice effect 
when cut and arranged with flowers on the 
table. It is equally pretty either grown in a 
small state, suspended from the roof of a War¬ 
dian case, or as a large plant hanging from the 
roof of the greenhouse fernery. It is found in 
various tropical countries, and it is abundant in 
New Zealand. 

A. Cunninohami.—A handsome Fern, which 
is suitable for any situation. The rhizome is 
creeping, and the fronds are 15 inches to 18 
inches high, about three times divided ; the 
segments stout and very deep-green. It thrives 
in a shady window in the dwelling-house, is 
an excellent Wardian case plant, and it also 
makes a grand specimen in the cool-house 
fernery, and it is distinct from every other 
species. It is common throughout the Northern 
and Middle Islands. 

A. formosum (here illustrated).—A robust 
and easily-grown plant, and as in cultivation 
it does not readily produce fertile fronds, it 
carries a large head and makes a showy 

J dant. The rhizome is creeping, and the 
ronds grow from 1 foot to 4 feet in height; 
the stripes are stout, deep-black, and polished. 
The frond is large, about four times divided ; 
the segments small and bright, light green in 
colour. It is excellent for cutting to put with 
cut flowers, or for any purpose of decoration, 
saving in the outdoor fernery. It is abundant 
on the banks of the Manganaitaka River, in the 
Northern Island. 

A. fulvum —This is a pretty dwarf plant, 
admirably adapted for Wardian case culture, 
and appears to be nearly allied to A. hispidulum. 
The fronds vary from 9 inches to 18 inches in 
height, or even more when well done, but I have 
never seen it larger than the size here given. 
The stripes are black and rough, the frond three 
or four times divided, somewhat ovate in out¬ 
line. The segments are coriaceous in texture, 
smooth on the upper side, hairy below, and 
deep olive-green in colour. The pinnules vary 
considerably in shape. It is a beautiful plant, 
which affects dry woods in the Northern and 
Middle Islands. 

A. hispidulum. —This is one of the moBt 
robust Ferns I know, and it is equally beautiful 
in a small state as when larger ; indeed, I always 

think it is more handsome in a 48 pot than when 
larger. The fronds, when strong, attain to a 
foot in height, but I have more frequently Been 
them less. They are flabellate in outline, the 
branches being pinnate, whilst the segments 
are leathery in texture and rioh deep-green in 
colour. It thrives in any situation in cool 
temperature, and cannot be too strongly recom¬ 
mended to growers of window or Wardian case 
plants. It appears to be plentiful in the 
Northern Island, but is not confined to New 
Zealand, as I have received it from various 
places in the Pacific, as well as from India. 

A. atthiopicum, which is said to be a native 
of New Zealand, I have never seen ; the plant 
represented to me by this name not being to me 
distinguishable from A. assimile ; whilst of the 
A. sktulosum, I have never seen an authentic 
plant from this country, alth^tgh it is plentiful 
in the Fijis and also in NorfoL. fiand. 

J. Jarvis. 
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STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Market Celery. 

The valley of the Thames is well adapted for 
Celery culture, and many acres of land in the 
Fulham fields and elsewhere are occupied by it. 
The sowing for the first crop of Celery is gener¬ 
ally made early in February; a large main 
sowing is made in March, and for the latest 
crop sowing takes place in the middle or end of 
April. The early and main sowings are usually 


NEW ZEALAND MAIDENHAIR FERNS. 
Some half-dozen kinds oomprise the whole of 
the species indigenous to these islands, or, at 
least, I believe that is the extent of the kinds 
hitherto found to exist there. All of these are 
in cultivation, and exquisite subjects they are 
either for Wardian cases or for cool-house plants, 
but they do not thrive well under stove treat¬ 
ment. There is no difficulty in the management 
of any of them ; they may be grown by anyone 
and produce an elegant effect. They should be 
drained well, and should not be overpotted. 
Several of the kinds when cut are admirably 
adapted for mixing with cut flowers in glasses, 
and also for use in making shoulder sprays for 
ladies’ wear, and also for backing a coat flower 
for a gentleman. In so using these, or indeed 
any Fern for such purposes, always choose the 


Curled solid White Celery 


made in frames on hotbeds, but for a late crop 
the seed is sometimes sown in the open air oa 
manure beds or in similar positions. The seed 
is sown at all times rather thickly, in moist, 
light soil, and is but lightly covered. When up, 
the seedlings, if too thick, are thinned out to 
1 inoh or so apart. Some dig out trenches and 
till them with fermenting material, on which 
they place a few inches thick of light rich 
soil, aud after sowing the seed cover the bed 
with mats or rough litter until the seed has 
germinated, when the coverings are removed 
during the daytime aud replaced at night 
should the weather be unfavourable. In all 
cases the beds on which Celery seed is sown are 
made firm either by treading or rolling, and a 
little light soil is sifted through a fine sieve 
over the seed after it has been sown. The 
seedlings in all cases are freely exposed to light 
and air in order to render them stout and 
stocky. Those from the first sowing, when 
large enough, are pricked out in frames on a bed 
of rotted manure, and those from the main and 
later sowings are pricked out in May and June 
on beds similarly prepared on a sheltered border 
out-of-doors. In these positions they receive 
abundance of water in order to keep them 
growing, for a check at any period in the 
growth of Celery plants is very detrimental. 
The plants are usually pricked out in rows 
from 6 inches to 8 inches apart, about 
half that distance being allowed between the 
plants in the rows. When planting time has 
arrived a spade is run between the rows and a 
good soaking of water is given, after which 
nothing more is done for a few days. A spade 
is then pushed under the plants, which are thus 
carefully raised, separated, and taken on hand- 
barrows or in boxes direct to the trenches. 
When planted a good watering is given them, 
and thus they sustain a very alight check through 
removal; but market gardeners seldom plant 
Celery in double rows, as is done in private 
gardens, one row in each trench being considered 
the most profitable way. The strongest plants 
are in all cases selected and placed in trenches 
by themselves, and the weaker ones by them¬ 
selves. In that way a succession is formed, 
uniformity in the size of the heads is secured, 
and thus a whole row of plants becomes market¬ 
able at one time. They need no sorting, and the 
ground being cleared is made available for other 
crops. The ground on whioh it is intended to 

E lant Celery is, if possible, prepared in autumn 
y being 

Heavily manured and trenched, the surface 
being either thrown up in ridges or left in as 
rough a state as possible uu ul inring, when it is 
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Shading for greenhouses. — Soon now 
gardeners will be busy (in the absence of blinds) 
applying some mixture on glass structures to 
obscure the strong rays of the sun. The follow¬ 
ing simple mixture I have found to answer the 
purpose admirably—viz., white lead, Brunswick 
green, and turpentine made into a thin paint 
and applied with a brush, taking great care to 
add no oil, or it will be difficult to remove it 
when the bright weather is gone. The great 
benefit of using the above is (if done on a fine 
day)itonly needs applying once in the season, and 
with the aid of a little soda in the water it can 
easily be washed off again —T. W. Doneraile, 
Court Cardens , Cork. 


Adiantnm formosum. 


mature fronds, otherwise they soon shrivel and 
mar the effect; but my readers, if making their 
own floral ornaments, should arrange to cut the 
Fern at least twelve hours before it is to be 
used; and during this time it should lay in a 
dish of water, with a weight upon it to keep it 
completely under water. This has a marvellous 
effect upon it, causing it to retain its freshness 
and beauty for a very much longer time when 
brought into use, and therefore it is worthy of 
note by everyone using j&ut Fern fronds The 
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levelled down to be town with Radishes. In 
that oase the land is marked oat into a series of 
beds from 5 feet to 6 feet wide, leaving good 
wide alleys between them. In these alleys is 
placed an extra supply of manure, and in them 
are planted the earliest Celery-plants. By the 
time these require earthing up the Radishes will 
have been marketed and the ground cleared of 
weeds, <fec. Sometimes, however, whole fields 
are marked off in beds and the trenches dug out 
in winter in readiness to reoeive the Celery, the 
beds being planted with Lettuces or early Cauli¬ 
flowers. Market gardeners never plant Celery 
in deep trenches ; on the contrary, they contrive 
to allow the roots, after the crop is fully earthed 
up, to be considerably above the bottom of the 
ridges. Especially is this the case as regards 
late crops, which, in damp, badly-drained soils, 
are very precarious. Daring the growing season 
Celery is abundantly supplied with water, as are 
also the crops of salad plants or French Beans 
whioh are invariably grown between the lines. 

Earthing up is performed for the first time 
when the plants have become fairly established 
and are 6 inches high ; the sides of the trenches 
are chopped down on the morning of some fine 
day, well broken up, and allowed to dry for an 
hour or two, when two men, one on each side of 
the row, push the soil with the back of a wooden 
rake to within a few inches of the plants, so as to 
leave a ridge for the reception of water. At the 
next earthing the soil is pressed tightly round 
the bases of the plants, and more of it is chopped 
down from the ridges ; and at the third, which 
is the final earthing, the ridges are made 
firm and smooth in such a way as to 
effectually throw off the rain. The Red 
and White varieties of Celery are the principal 
kinds grown, and under the treatment just 
recorded they beoome very crisp and solid. 
Sometimes a crop of Celery is grown for culinary 
purposes early in spring, and in that case the 
seeds are sown in J une, and the young plants 
are pricked out rather closely together; they 
are never earthed up more than once, the objeot 
being to secure plants with flavour rather than 
crispness and good quality. 

Keeping Celery. —In severer climates than 
ours it is often necessary to resort to other and 
better methods of preserving Celery than are 
generally practised in this country. In America, 
where the winters are much harder than they are 
here, various methods are practised ; but the fol¬ 
lowing plan, described by Mr. Peter Henderson, 
of New York, is a good one, and in any very cold 
district, indeed, it would be better to adopt it 
always, as by so doing this vegetable, whioh all 
enjoy, may be kept better. Much disagreeable 
labour may also be avoided in digging in all 
sorts of weathers, apart from the injury to the 
plant from exposure to greatly varying tempera¬ 
tures and conditions of weather, as it is at pre¬ 
sent. 44 Get a box 4 feet or 5 feet long, 12 inches 
wide, and 20 inches or 24 inches deep. In the 
bottom place 2 inches or 3 inches of sand or soil 
—it makes little difference what, provided it is 
something that will hold moisture. Into this 
box at the time when Celery is dug up (whioh in 
this district ranges from October 25 to Novem¬ 
ber 25) have the Celery stalks packed perpen¬ 
dicularly, with the roots resting on the sand. 
All that is necessary is to see that it is packed 
moderately tight, for if not packed tight 
the air would get around the stalks and 
prevent blanching. The box may be then 
set in any cool cellar, and will keep from the 
time it is put away until March, if necessary. 
A box of the sized named will hold about from 
seventy-five to one hundred roots, according to 
size. It is quite common for many families to 
purchase their Celery from the market- 
gardeners, place it away in a box in this manner 
in their cellars during the winter, where it can 
be conveniently got at, and ib costs also in this 
way less than half what it does when purchased 
tied up from the benches in the market in the 
usual way. We have for many years used this 
method for what we want for our own private 
use, finding it much more convenient to get it 
out of the boxes in the cellar than to go to the 
trenches in the open ground for it in all 
weathers.” The annexed illustration represents 
an excellent form of White Market Celery.—B. 


7853.— Sparrows in a Kitchen garden, 
—The poisoned Wheat was purchased ready for 
use, but the writer has made it himself in the 
following way: Take a wide-mouthed fruit 
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bottle with a well-fitting cork, and put therein 
half-a-pint of sound, dry Wheat and three- 
pennyworth of strychnine ; to this add sufficient 
boiling water to oover the whole, then cork 
down at once, and tightly look the bottle up 
until next day ; then ary the Wheat in a secure 
place. I think I need hardly point out to 
“H. J. D.” that the bottle should be labelled 
poison, and even then kept out of the reach of 
children, although it is, I believe, innocuous 
after it has been rained on whilst lying on the 
ground. I find greenfinches more troublesome 
than sparrows.— Suffolk Amateur. 

-I am sorry to see “ Suffolk Amateur” re¬ 
commending in Gardening recently the use of 
poisoned Wheat to destroy sparrows. What 
security has he that he will not kill a number 
of our harmless favourite pet birds? I hope 
no one will take his advice. Is it not against 
the law to lay down poisoned Wheat ?—R. W. R. 

7610. — Earthing up Cucumbers.—I 
should be sorry to put 8 inches of soil on a 
Cucumber bed, as this would be just the way to 
induce canker and bring the roots into an inert 
condition. A top-dressing of from 1 inch to 
2 inches of soil at a time is quite enough, no 
more to be added until the fibres are showing 
through it. In this way the plants get just 
what they need from time to time to keep them 
going, and the whole body of soil is well filled 
with active roots that are ready to assimilate 
anything in the way of manorial stimulant that 
may be given them. If the plants are growing 
freely they will bear presently. April was a 
bad month this year, there being no sun to give 
strength.—J. C. B. 

Dwarf Beans. —The advantages of culti¬ 
vating dwarf Beans, and more particularly those 
of the wax-podded varieties, for early crops 
before Soarlet Runners oome in, appear to be 
insufficiently appreciated at present in the 
British Islands, although efforts are made by 
some seedsmen to introduce them more generally, 
both from Germany and the United States, in 
whioh latter country Snap Beans are grown in 
very great variety, almost to the exolasion of 
pole Beans requiring the additional expense of 
sticks and sticking. Wax Beans in particular 
possess in a remarkable degree the good qualities 
of great productiveness and tenderness, with 
absenoe of strings, and fine flavour; and although 
at present some prejudice exists against their 
oolour as differing so much from the familiar 
green of our old-fashioned Soarlet Runners, yet 
many of these dwarfs well merit further trial, 
whioh I am of opinion would probably lead to 
their more general cultivation. Burpee's Per¬ 
fection Golden Wax Bean appears to be quite 
at the head of a section comprising several 
varieties and shades of oolour.—W. Weston 
Turnor. _ 

7058. — Flowers for bouqaets.— Of 
annuals. Cornflowers, Mignonette, Sweet Peas, 
Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, Phlox Drummondi, 
annual Chrysanthemums, Soabious, and, by no 
means least, the beautiful yellow, white, and 
purple varieties of the Sweet Sultan. Of peren¬ 
nials, the varieties of Pyrethrum roseum are 
invaluable, so are Pentstemons, Phloxes, 
Spirsaas, many of the Campanula family, Chrys¬ 
anthemums, Michaelmas Daises, Roses, and a 
hundred others.— B. C. R. 

Camellias for catting,— Amongst suit¬ 
able kinds of Camellias for cutting the old 
imbrioata and doable white deservedly hold a 
high position. Imbrioata is remarkably free- 
flowering, giving three blooms where many 
kinds give but one, and the well-formed flowers 
are just the size for bouquets. Its only fanlt is 
that the individual flowers soon fall when they 
attain their full size. They must be cut just 
before they oome to their full size, and be wired 
at once, or some of the petals drop. There is 
one Camellia that ought to be in every garden 
where this flower is grown for cutting. This 
is Lady Hume’s Blush, not a very vigorous 
grower, but very free-flowering, the blooms 
being rather under medium size. The great 
value of this Camellia lies in its precocious 
nature. It comes into bloom a fortnight or 
more sooner than the old doable white, blooms 
of it being generally available at the end of 
October. Its delicate colonr renders it suitable 
for hand bouquets and other choice floral 
arrangements. Another good old kind is 
pteoniflora, whioh is one of the most free- 


growing kinds we have. It is very useful for 
catting, as the blooms last a considerable tune 
without wiring. In a large trade establishment 
where a good basinets in cut blooms was done 
the above four kinds were mainly relied on. 
The old Donckelaari, too, was found useful, 
some rather liking Its loose, informal-looking 
flowers.—C. 


BULBS FOB OORRBSPONDHNTB. 

Questions.—G**rC*i end answers art Insert* t» 

Gu&wxno free of charge if correspondents foieufksrda 

here laid down for their guida n ce. AU noiaenurfuiiinu 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely mitten « 
one tide of the paper only, and addressed to thetelineof 
Gabdkom, 87, Southampton - etreet, Covent ■ asrien, 
London. Letters on business should be eenttemfn- 
WHn. Thename and address o/ the tender anrojoini 
»n addition to any designation he may desire to be uadis 
the paper. When more than one query it tent, ooekdmM 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered peri* 
should be repeated. Correspondents should boar w wind 
that, as Gabduim has to be tent to press tow fine it 
advance of date, they eannot a l wa ys be replied It in Os 
issue immediately following the receipt tf their emmai 
cations. 

Answers (whioh. with the eaoeption of suck si ossa 
well be classified, wiu be found in their deforest Inert- 
monte) should a l wa y s bear the number and title phai 
against the query replied to, and our readers wifi me% 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and oter. 
vatione permit, the correspondents who seek assistum. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely thstmenl 
answers to the same question map often be wry msfd, 
and thorn who reply would do well to mention the boebtia 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents tk 
refer to articles inserted in Gaummss should mention tb 
m ater in wh i ch they appea re d. 

7765.—Ants and frult-tress.—What is the best i»y 
to keep ante away from fruit-trees ?—J. A £L J., Devon. 

7761—Making leaf-mould.—Are Lear si end Holly 
leaves of any use to make leaf-mould ?—J. A. IL 
Devon. 

7767. — Asparagus beds.— By catting very littk 
Atpar&gua oat of my bad this year, will it strengthen i*. 
for the following year?— Wild west. 

7763.— Treatment of Cyclamen bulbs.- 1 shill 
be glad of information as to treatment of Cyclamen bulbs 
from Greeoe. Should they be pat in pots nos us 
watered?—J. K. 

7760 — Ants on a Mushroom bad.—one of my out¬ 
door Muabroom beds in bearing bas a nest of ante on it. 
Will someone kindly tell me how to destroy them without 
Injuring the Mushrooms?—J. O. 

7770. —I oseots on Chrysanthemuma-My Otoyt- 
anthemams hare suddenly beoome covered with myihdi 
of email brown inseote. Is there any oure-eay, by mis; 
Tobaooo-pawder, soapsuds, or sulphur ?—Omois. 

7771. —Raising Rhubarb from seed.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me the proper time to sow Rhabwb seed, 
and the best sort to sow ? I sowed some at the end of Much, 
oat 1 cannot see anything of the plants yet.—B hbbarb. 

7772. —Late Vlnea.— My Vines are now only in blos¬ 
som. Should 1 keep the Area on regularly, or will they 
ripen in time by dosing the house early in the afternoon* 
Is it beneficial to water the floor of the vinery onoe a-day ■ 
—Wild West. 

7773. — Shruba and creepers for a south wnlL 
—Will anyone reoommend pretty growing tbrubs or 
creepers for a south wall? It is 20 feet long and about 
4 feet high—the briok front of a span roofed home in Oo. 
Cavan.— Clove*. 

7774 —Spiders In a Fernery.—I have msds • 
rookwork fernery on my staircase landing, and have gits* 
dltfl oulty in excluding the common spiders from it Oas 
anyone kindly euggeso a means of exterminating tbs pats t 
—Yorrshiuuax. 

7775. — Using manure In a garden.-Wili star 
one kindly tell me how long freeb manure ought to » 
before being fit for use In the garden ? I ow get“7 
amount of it, and was told by a gardener that itoafUto 
lie nine months before using.— Brighton. 

7776. -Treatment of LUiee.—I find my LOta 
candldum will not flower well this season. They 
planted In a border of heavy soil, and it Is partly ahwea. 

1 wish to make a new bed lor them and for Luiuo ahmom. 
What compost shall I use, and when must I remora the 
bulbs ?—G. A. P. 

7777. — Ivy growth turning yellow.-Wffl 
one kindly tell me the reason of the freeb growth oi i«y 
turning yellow? I have an Ivy at an angle of m j} 00 *’: 
It makes good growth; but eaoh spring a large portion « 
the leaves turn quite yellow, what is the resson 
remedy ?-W. R. M. 

7778. — Wooden pathway in a vinery.-^JI' 
be any injury to young Vines to have the heMwj 
of the wooden pathway through the bourn 
with ooal tar. The bearers lie on the soil of the * 
border, but several feet from the Vines. The Umber dm 
been tarred a few days.— Clover. 

7779. —Disbudding Nectarine and Pfljf' 
trees.—I have a Nectarine and a Peach-tree growing u i* 
span-roofed house. They have a fair amount of J™* 
them, but I have done no disbudding, and would be am 
obliged if someone would kindly explain how muM»n(nw 
be done? The young growth is now about 4 inches mb*. 
The house is nob heated in any way. —Wild wist. 

7780. — Peach shoots dying.—I am mochperpiM" 
about the shoots of my Peaoh trees dying at the 
They are growing in a lean-to unheated house, pi«* 
outside. Width of border about 8 yards. I nave 
some Vines in the same house. There is a moderate m 
fruit on the Peach-trees; bub I cannot account M* 
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« 7711.—A newly planted Pear-tree.— Last October 
Ijrenroved a wall Pear-tree carefully from a north to a 
south-east aspect. This spring its flower-buds expanded, 
but afterwards dropped off or shrivelled up, and no sign of 
leaf appeared. I kept it mulohed and watered, and now 
!t looks as if it were dead ; but a olose examination shows 
that the branohes remain plump and sappy. Gan I do any¬ 
thing to bring it round ? It it about 12 years old.—J. J. H. 

7782. —A Rose enquiry.- “J. 0. 0." would greatly 
oblige by answering tne following enquiries: 1 have a 
young two-year old H.P. Rose on its own roots, Duke of 
Edinburgh, whioh has made very vigorous growth under 
glass this season in a lO iooh pot, having two leading 
shoots 5 feet long eaoh. Gan 1 plant it for to train up the 
back of a lean-to greenhouse, south aspect? What would 
the results be ? Is the Rose York and Lanoaster a oontinual 
bloomer ? Also is the Rose W. A. Riohardaon hardy and 
a oontinual bloomer?—W. 8. R. 

7783. — Watering 1 Peraa.—Will someone who is an 
authority on Ferns kindly inform me (the drainage of the 
plants being good) whether Adiantum, Pterls, or any 
other genus or species of Fern will suffer if the pans in 
whioh the pots are placed are constantly filled with water, 
either in winter or summer ? I have read in Gardening 
that Adiantums should not be watered overhead. Does 
this mean that only the fully developed fronds or the 
rising young ones principally take harm by top Irrigation ? 
—F. M. Kbndbrding, Old Trafford , Manchester. 

7784. — Seeds not growing. — Last year some of 
my seeds perished just as they appeared above the 
ground, as if they had been eaten away by some inseot. 
This year 1 got my seeds from another establishment, and 
the same result has happened. I oannot aooount for the 
failure in either oaee, as both houses are of first-rate 
standing. The ground has been dug and heavily 
manured every winter. Some people recommend me to 
use lime and some sand. Would this do good, and if so, 
wbat proportions of each should 1 apply ?— Alice Ryan. 

7786.—Bloom on Pear-trees not setting.—I 
have two pyramidal Pear-trees about five years old, grafted 
on the French Quince. Duchesse D'Angouldme and 
Williams’ Bon Ohretien are the kinds, both of whioh 
bloom profusely, but do not set any fruit. I got them 
more than two years linoe from a nursery and planted 
them in my garden in good turfy loam. The garden is 
well sheltered from north and easterly winds, and 
situated at the head of Carmarthen Bay. Can anyone 
oblige me with an explanation of the cause ana its 
cure?— Beython. 


7788.—Young Palms.— I have several young Palms 
of different varieties, but they grow muoh too slowly, 
although placed in large pots. A few days ago the 
pot of one got broken, and I found when repotting it 
that very large roots had formed in the drainage, 
eo completely enclosing the broken material, that, 
without breaking them (the roots), I could not remove the 

E ieces of pots, Ac. Although the plant Is only 16 inohes 
lgh above the soil, some of those roots were three-eighths 
oi an inch in diameter, and their position seems to aooount 
for the manner in whioh some Palms grow out of the soil. 
I have placed this plant in a deep Hyacinth pot, and wish 
to know if I may expect it to grow more rapidly now?— 


7787. —The Buenos Ayres Stem-hearing Po¬ 
tato (Baussingaultia baselloidee).—Will anyone kindly 
tell me what method of cultivation the above requires ? I 
have a few tubers just started and wish to use them as a 
shade plant for a conservatory that is exposed to the sun 
all day. It is described by Garters in their catalogue as 
'* one of the most beautiful cool greenhouse climbers ” they 
have ever seen. Some people say it flowers most beauti¬ 
fully. In Carters’ illustration of the plant they show a 
very fine bloom; but in their description they do not 
mention that it flowers, therefore I doubt that it does do 
so, otherwise they would say so. The tubers are said to 
reach a weight of 4 lb., and are muoh esteemed in Buenos 
Ayres as an artiole of food. Any information will be 
aooeptable.— Novice. 

7788. —Treatment of Vines.— I have three Vinsein a 
house, two of them are young ones, and were put in in 
November, 1887. At that time the border was remade 
with new mould and manure put in. The old Vine I do 
not know the age of; it seems all right as far as wood and 
leaves go. In December last 12 inones of manure was put 
on the border—an outside one. The temperature of the 
house was about 66 dege. in the winter months. The old 
Vine started io that heat Id the beginnjpy of February, 
and 6 degs. more heat was then put on. The old Vine had 
from 40 to 60 bunches on It; but all went off or turned 
brown The young Vines did not break well, and showed 
no bunohes at all. Tnere are other plants in the house, 
but not many. Should the old manure be removed 
from the border now, and what else should be done?— 
Tibby. 


7789.—Dae troy ing woodlice.—How oan I destroy 
these insects ? I nave a Vinery upwards of 160 feet long, 
and 19 feet wide, separated by a glazed division into two 
parts. In one division the Vines are planted inside; in 
the other outside. In eaoh I have a double pair of 4-inoh 
hot-water pipes—four flow and four return over each other 
—eight pipes in all. When the early Grapes are out in 
the one division I grow Tomatoes in the ground. In the 
second division the Vines are young and the house not 
artificially heated, except a little to keep out frost This 
spring a plague of woodlice appeared. An early oropof Kidney 
Beans in the seoond divirion was entirely destroyed by 
them. Traps of all sorts were tried; also quicklime, 
soot, Tobaoco-water, tar-water, paraffin-water; everything, 
in short, that I oould read of, hear of, or invent—even 
poisoned syrup in shallow oyster shells. Many thousands 
were killed by boiling water poured over them, which 
collected under bunches of hay or leaves ; but the more 
they were destroyed the faster they seemed to increase. 
The whole surface of the ground seems absolutely alive 
with them. The plague is on suoh a gigantic scale that I 
km unable to oope with it. I oannot put fowls into the house 
because I have a large quantity of young plants in pots in 
it. Spirits of sea salt oertainly was destructive; butl dare 
not use it extensively, as it would destroy the Vines and 
other orops. The only remaining remedy, I fear, is the too 
ocetly one of removing and replacing the soil. Oan any 
of your readers give ms some praotlcal suggestion ?— 


TO OOBBBBPONDBNTB. 

We should be glad if reader* would remember that we 
do net answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

F. W. <Shats.— Not an unusual Tulip sport.- E. M. J. 

—We know of no book that will give you the required 

information.- W. S. Cox.— The Plum-tree shoots are 

infested with brown soale; paint them with Glehuret 

compound in the autumn.- Nil Desperandum. -The 

Vine would do muoh better If planted out In a border ; 

the box is far too small.- J. T. T.— The galvanised Iron 

wire is the cause of the canker. Have it printed and then 

it will be all right.- Currant Bush.- The Gooseberry 

and Curranb-bushes oan be safely watered at the roots at 

any time of the day.- Edwin Moore.—Apply to Messrs. 

Draper A Sone, Salesmen, Centre Avenue, Oovent-garden 

Market, London, W.C- Worcester Amateur.— The Vine 

leaves sent are injured by too damp an atmoephere in the 
house, and probably also the temperature has been too 

low.- J.— The Vegetable Marrows should do well if 

planted oat in the manner stated in your note.- J. W. 

Alexander.—A good variety of the double Anemone or 

Windflower.- M. — The name of the Mignonette is 

Matobet; it does not require different treatment to the 

ordinary kind.- J. V. Coyle. —We know of no book that 

will help you.-Jay.—Hobday’s “Villa Gardening.”- 

Joseph L. Johnson.—No ; Hove oarnosa will nob thrive in 
an unheated house. Manchester.— Treat the Chrysan¬ 
themums as “ J. C. C.” advised. 


NAMES 07 PLANTS AND FBOTT8. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illub- 
tratrd, 57, Southampton-street, Strand , London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— The Spain.— Saxifrage granu¬ 
late fl -pi.- J. L. D.—l, Staohys eylvatioa ; 2, Valeriana 

pyrenaica; 3,Pulmonaria anguatifolia; 4,Pulmonaria mollis. 

- Col. Drummond . —Sand better specimen.- H. B. 

Gladwyns. — Anthurium Andreanum, Cypripedium 
Lawrenoianum, Aristoloohia slogans. Please nambcr 

specimens in future.- A. B. C.— The botanical name 

of the Globe Artichoke le Cynara Soolymus and of the 

Sweet Balm (Melissa officinalis).- C. J. Perry.—Trillium 

grandifloruni.- E. Ames.—Sand specimen fully deve¬ 

loped. TroUius — Yee; Trolliue europroue. J. W.— 

Bud Cherry (Pyrus Maine).—A. Kilham -Specimens 

smashed beyond recognition.- Massey. — Bird Cherry 

(Prunus Padus).— William R. Tagarte.— Specimen dried 
op. Please send again. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The present may be deemed the moat interesting 
and busy time in the apiarian’s calendar. The 
population of hives multiplies very fast, on every 
fine day large quantities of honey are stored, 
and strong colonies throw oat swarms. 

Swarming. —The late Mr. A. Pettigrew (that 
most enthusiastic bee-keeper of the old school) 
makes the following remarks on swarming, in 
his “ Handy-hook of Bees ” : — “ In spring 
months hives, generally speaking, have not 
much honey in them. The combs afford plenty 
of scope for hatching brood, and young bees are 
hatched much faster than they die. Hives soon 
become full. Sometimes dusters of bees, like 
bunches of Grapes, hang outside. They are 
ready to swarm. Preparations are made for the 
important event. The bees well know, long 
before it comes to pass, that the queen (call her 
the old or mother queen) Roes with the first 
swarm from every hive. What about a suc¬ 
cessor to the throne ? When the swarm shall 
have gone there will be no queen, no fresh-laid 
eggs. These wonderful oreatures know all this, 
and therefore never fail to set eggs in royal cells, 
and thus have young queens on the way when 
the first swarm is sent off. Generally the eggs 
for young queens are set about four days before 
swarming takes place. Inclement weather may 
prevent the swarm leaving at the usual time, 
and, therefore, the yonng queens may be nearly 
ripe and ready to leave the cells ere the old 
queen with the swarm leaves the hive. Some¬ 
times these young queens are torn out of their 
cells by reason of wet or cold weather, and when 
this takes place swarming is postponed for a week 
or two. The weather may become favourable, 
and a second time preparations he made for 
swarming. As the time draws near scouts are 
sent to find a place for the swarm to go to. Like 
a queen wasp in spring seeking a place to build 
her nest, these scouts may be Been going from 
bush to hush, and along the hedgerows in the 
neighbourhood of the hives. When the spot is 
fixed on there is, in some way or other, a con¬ 
sultation about it in the hive, for messengers may 
be seen going straight to and from the plaoe 
some short time before the swarm leaves. It 
may, and sometimes does happen, that two 
places are selected, half the swarm going to one, 
and the rest to the other place. But let us return 
to the hive, and there we shall find something to 
excite our admiration. Thirty or forty thousand I 


bees are about to leave the plaoe of their birth 
and oomforts of home never to return. Home¬ 
sickness is unknown to emigrant bees provided 
they have a queen amongst them. The signal 
for departure will soon be given, but not before 
these thousands of bees have well filled their 
hags with honey. Which great bee gives the 
signal to go will never be told, but unquestion¬ 
ably a signal is given, for in a moment the swarm 
begins to gush pell-mell, like a flowing stream, 
out of the hive. What an exodus! What an 
interesting sight!’ 

Treatment of swarms. —As soon as a swarm 
is hived the bees begin to prepare for the secre¬ 
tion of wax, with which to form a series of cells 
to serve as cradles for the young brood, and 
receptacles for honey and pollen, and require to 
consume a large quantity of honey tor this 
purpose. It is, therefore, a great saving of time 
and labour to the bees if artificial food be sup¬ 
plied while oomb building is proceeding. Should 
the weather be unfavourable to honey gathering 
and the swarm is not fed, oomb building pro¬ 
ceeds very slowly, breeding is retarded, the bees 
lose activity, and the season passes unprofitably; 
it is, therefore, good policy to feed until as 
much comb is built as the bees oan well cover. 
Care, however, must he taken not to feed to 
excess, or too muoh drone-comb will be built, 
and the syrup will be stored in the oells to the 
hindranoe of the queen in egg-laying. Half a 
pint of thin syrup a day is ample. As soon as 
cells are formed, the rearing of brood becomes 
the chief oare and object of the bees, the workers 
being incessantly employed on every favourable 
opportunity in gathering pollen, which after 
undergoing a conversion into a whitish jelly, is 
supplied to the young grubs from the time they 
are hatched till they ohange into the nymph 
state. It is a very great advantage to put 
swarms into hives containing clean combs, or 
sheets of oomb foundation. Second swarms 
usually leave the hive about the ninth day after 
first swarms. They often cluster further away 
from the parent hive than do first swarms, and 
issue at any time of the day, regardless of the 
state of the weather. Seoond swarms should, 
as a rule, be disoouraged, as they weaken the 
parent hive very muoh. Unless very early in 
the season they should be prevented, whioh may 
bo done by removing all hut the most perfect 
queen oell from the hive. S. S. G. 


7639.— Diseased bees.—Foal brood is the 
worst disease bees suffer from, and so rapidly 
does it spread that in one season a whole neigh¬ 
bourhood may beoome infected with it. A stock 
attacked by this disease rapidly dwindles and 
dies out from its inability to rear brood ; bees 
of other hives pilfer the honey, and thus the 
infeotion is spread. The hives from whioh bees 
have died of foul brood should, before being 
again used, he thoroughly scalded and cleansed 
and washed well over with salioylic solution, 
made in the following proportions : Salicylic 
acid, 1 oz. ; soda borax, 1 oz.{; water, 4 pints. 
As to combs, the safer plan wonld be to destroy 
them. Well wash the frames and furnish them 
with comb foundation before putting the bees 
into the hives. Every possible endeavour 
should be made to stamp out thoroughly a 
disease of so formidable a character. Hives 
containing old combs appear to be more liable 
to this disease than those containing new, clean 
combs.—S. S. G. 

7695.— Bees dying (Baffled). —Loss of 
queen was apparently the cause of the failure of 
tne colony. The fact of drones being found in 
the hive would prove this. All drones are 
destroyed at the end of the honey season by 
stocks possessing a fertile queen, while queenless 
oolonies retain the drones in their hives even 
through the winter. When four or five years 
old the queen dies of old age, but usually the 
workers supersede her by raising another as soon 
as her fertility begins to fail; hut if her loss 
should ooour at a time when there is no brood 
in the hive from which to rear a young queen, 
suoh oolony will, of course, be queenless, and 
there being no young bees produced to keep up 
the population the stock dwindles, and is so 
reduced in numbers that there are not sufficient 
to keep up the temperature of the hive, and so 
the few remaining bees are found dead in die hive. 
Queenless oolonies should either be united 
to anotherhive, or have a queen introduced to It. 
—S. 8. G. f Camb» % 
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ANTHRACITE v. COKE. 

Bki;:g much interested in the question of 
heating greenhouses by such means as are 
open to the ordinary amateur, and having 
some four years’ experience on the sub 
ject, I shall be glad if you can afford me 
space in your interesting paper for a few 
remarks. In the first place, I must protest 
against one or two of the statements of 
‘ C * R -»” in his article in Gardening, 
February 2, page 649, with regard to coke. 
Coke is so far from bemg a “refuse” from 
coal, that special coke ovens exist in many 
parts of the country for the special conversion 
of coal into coke, and it is not true that in the 
preparation of coke from coal “the greater 
portion of the heat-giving elements are ex- 
As a matter of fact, coke 
giving 
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tracted from it.” / _ _ 

contains more of that valuable heat 
clement, carbon, than the original coal, and 
approaches to anthracite in its composition. 
Neither is it true-at least, of the large London 
gas companies—that coke is deluged with water 
and “ in that saturated condition weighed out 
to the customers. Coke in most gas works is 
sola by measure, so that the customer gets 
the same value wet or dry. I do not know 
where J6s. per dozen sacks has been paid in 
London for coke, except to a retail dealer. In 
London coke is easily procurable at any of the 
larger w'orks for from 8s. to lie. per dozen 
sacks. W ith regard to the respective merits 
of coal and anthracite, I have tried both in 
a slow combustion stove of my own design and 
pronounce strongly in favour of anthracite ; but 
the amateur has not only to consider this side 
of the question, but also the matter of cost. I 
do not know what good anthracite is obtainable 
for, but I wm asked on enquiry 22s. per ton, and 
found it difficult to get, especially in such a 
quantity as a single ton. At this rate it is 
certainly not nearly so economical as coke at a 
fair price—viz , at what I have been usually 
accustomed to pay. The fuel I use in my own 
stove is a mixture of screened breeze, or broken 
coke, and bouse cinders, and I find the great 
element of success is to have the fuel as “mall 
as possible, but free from dust, especially to 
avoid any large fragroenta of fuel being intro- 
duced into the stove. If amateurs would only 
take the trouble to use small fuel, and to employ 
m all cases a large, in preference to a small 
stove we should hear much less of difficulties 
from fuel “hanging up ” and going out. With 
a small stove it is very difficult to prevent this • 
with a larger apparatus, and suitable fuel, it 
scarcely ever happens, and the heat can easily 
1)3 kept within bounds by a proper regulation of 
the draught. F C S 
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MARKET PANSIES. 

Amongst all our noted Pansy-growers no one 
seems to have furnished your correspondent, 
“ D.” (see Gardening, January 5th, page 685), 
with a white variety as a companion to Blue 
King. I am sure I have several fine varieties 
equal to Blue King either for strength or 
early-blooming properties, and, although I look 
upon form and quality of flower as a desidera¬ 
tum, the habit and oonstitu:ion of the plant 
are the essential characters of a bedding 
Pansy. I do not think cross - fertilisation 
has in any way weakened them, as “D.” 
seems to indicate. On the contrary, the Violas, 
or, as they are termed by some, tufted Pansies, 
are noted for their hardiness and enduring 
qualities, being, as they are, the result of care¬ 
ful cross fertilisation with some of our hardy 
native species, such as V. lutea, V. cornuta, V. 
stricta, &c., with some of the finest of our show 
and fancy Pansies, and while they retain all the 
hardiness of the native species, they have also 
inherited the velvety texture and rich hues of 
the. Pansy. It seems invidious to select any 
variety in particular, unless one knows the sort 
of work they are intended for, as some are of a 
very dwarf habit, while others attain a height 
of qnite 12 inches. Among the dwarf-growing 
BorM Croft House is undoubtedly a great 
acquisition, very floriferous, of fine form, the 
flowers standing np boldly above the foliage, 
of a very close, compact habit, and a fine white 
withal. Snowflake is somewhat similar to 
the above, but perhaps not qnite suoh a per¬ 
fect flower. Mrs. Smith is a useful variety, 
a stronger grower than either of the former, 
and a great favourite both in the north and 
south. Evenin Middlesex it is very highly spoken 
of, and has proved itself to be a splendid bedding 
variety. Mrs, Gray is a good, useful white, 
possessing an agreeable fragrance, but in some 
seaaonsthe flowers are tinted with light-purple. 
Champion is an excellent variety for early work, 
with very large flowers ; but Great Eastern is, 
perhaps, the largest white in commerce. Pilrig 
Park is a tall-grwwing plant, but a well-tried 
favourite. A Middlesex correspondent, writing 
on the subject, says : “ When all our whites have 
been tried, we have none to compare with 
Countess of Hopetown, which is excellent in all 
respects and likely to stand the test of time.” 
As none of these varieties are expensive, I would 
recommend “ D. ” to try a few plants of each and 
thoroughly tost their merits, when perhaps he 
will let the readers of Gardening know the 
result. In the borders they do remarkably well, 
and are greatly used for bedding purposes, but 
as decorative plants or for cut flowers the fancy 
varieties are much more used. If I were asked 
to reduce this list I would select Croft House. 
Mrs. Smith, and Countess of Hopetown; but 
Airs. Smith would be my favourite of the trio. 

I have also a seedling of my own which retains 
all the properties alluded to by “ D.” 

___ George. 

7778.—Wooden pathway in a vinery —it the 

lh* v£2 ^ e V rl6d ^1° the l wood ib will do TO harm to 
lbs Vines. The danger, if any is likely to arise will be in 
*h® fumes of the tar might do the young folia ge 
if the house is oloeed and much tar n**- N*r; frJL 


AN OCCASIONAL DOSE OF LIQUID- 
MANURE. 

In reading the cultural notes so kindly 
written by gardening experts for the guidance 
of amateurs, how frequently one comes across 
the recommendation to use liquid-manuie as an 
auxiliary in the growth of a great variety of 
plants. The words “ liquid-manure ” are simple 
enough, and considered separately no possible 
objection can be taken to either; but in con¬ 
junction what a puzzle they contain for the 
amateur ! At this moment of writing I feel 
worked np to a pitch of feverish excitement at 
the bare thought of being called upon suddenly 
to define “liquid-manure’'—perhaps by some 
strong-minded lady, who will not be put off 
with an evasive answer. I have thought the 
matter out and can find no better definition 
than “an unknown quantity of unpleasant 
odour.” This definition is beyond question 
eminently trne, but, unfortunately, has the one 
drawback of being not of much help in a prac¬ 
tical way; therefore, one dare not risk the 
loss of a reputation of twenty-five years’ 
standing as a distinguished amateur by taking 
refuge behind it. In serious subjects levity is 
unbecoming, therefore let the question be pat 
in all gravity, 41 What is liquid-manure ?” and 
to the gardening experts referred to above we 
must look for an exhaustive reply. It may 
appear to. be a simple thing, ana in the hands 
of a practical gardener no donbt is. He has been 
accustomed to mix and use it ever since he was 
a boy and learnt the method from his instructor; 
but with the large class of amateun it is by no 
means so, and an ardole on the subject by a 
competent man would be of very great interest 
to most lovers of plants who are not professional 
cultivators. It is well to bear in mind that a 
good practical treatise that is intended to 
instruct the unlearned upon almost any subject 
has yet to be written, and, anomalous as it may 
appear, to be really instrucdve should be 
written by the learner, for the reason that he 
alone knows the stumbling blocks, and has to 
find his way step by step; whereas the prac¬ 
tical man has mastered the difficulties 
of his art, and ceases to remember and 
point them out to the learner. It is to be feared 
that artificial manures are somewhat dangerous 
in the hands of the inexperienced in their uae, 

S robably very serviceable for some plants while 
eing highly injurious to others. I had the mis¬ 
fortune to destroy all the blooms on a Cattleya 
guttata this year by trying the effect of a tea- 
spoonful of an artificial fertiliser—an experiment 
that will not be repeated. Probably liquid cow- 
manure would not have had any deleterious 
effects. It has been stated that the application 
of manure is of no benefit to Orohids. Perhaps 
“ Mr. Matt. Bramble ” will favour us with some 
remarks upon that point, and add another to 
the many obligations under whioh he has placed 
the Orchid-growing readers of Gardening ? 
Birkenhead . T. L. C. 

7727.— Plants for a bazaar.— Yon will 
not find anything better than the quick-growing, 
summer-blooming plants, such as Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums, Paris Daisies, Ageratums, French and 
African Marigolds, Lobelias, Lantanas, &o 
These oan all be grown along in the open air I 
daring summer, and be put under oover when I 


there is danger of frost. If the bloom is kept 
picked off until the middle of September they 
will be in good condition in the first week of 
November. Fuchsias oan also be had in good 
bloom at that time if treated in the same way. 
Chrysanthemums Elaine, Madame Desgrange, 
G. Wermig, and any of the varieties that bloom 
early would suit you. You might also sow 
some Mignonette about the.beginning of July 
in 4J pots. This is always a favourite.— 
Byflbet. _ 

SPIRAEA PALMATA. 

Though it is impossible to get this species in 
flower as early in the season as the white 
bloasomed S. japonioa, it is nevertheless 
extremely useful for the decoration of the green¬ 
house from April onwards, as with just a little 
assistance it may be had in bloom at that 
time, and by varying the treatment of a few 
batohes a succession may be kept up for two 
months. The one great essential to its well¬ 
doing, whether in pom or in the open ground, is 
an ample supply of water, whilst occasional 
doses of liquid-manure are of great service, not 
only towards inducing the formation of large 
bold heads of blossom, but also in developing 
the handsome foliage, as a well furnished plant 
is so ornamental in this respect as to merit culti¬ 
vation for the sake of its foliage alone. It does 
nob seem to be cultivated by our Continental 
neighbours in the same wholesale manner as 
they grow S. japonioa, but in this country 
Mr. Noble has for years made a speciality 
of this Spiroa, and disposes of great nnmbers 
every season. Good well-grown dumps should 
have the dormant crowns as large as the top of 
one's finger, and it is only from such crowns as 
this that -the greatest measure of success can be 
hoped for when grown in pots. When planted 
in the open ground, a spot near a stream or 
some such position should be chosen, otherwise 
provision must be made for a liberal supply 
of water to the roots. The cultural require¬ 
ments of those plants that are needed to flower 
under glass are very simple, provided, of 
course, that one has good strong crowns to com- 
menoewith. They should be obtained while still 
dormant, and potted into some good soil, such as 
open loam with a liberal admixture of well- 
deoayed manure, and, if necessary, owing to the 
consistency of the loam, some leaf-mould to 
lighten the compost. The size of the pots 
will of course depend upon the clumps that 
are available, but in a general way from 6 
inches to 10 inches in diameter, according 
to the size of the plants, will yield very satis¬ 
factory results. YVhen growing plenty of room 
must be allowed for the development of the 
foliage, and on no account must the soil get dry, 
as if this happens only once the leaves lose a 
good deal of their colour, and the plant is conse¬ 
quently less attractive when in bloom. There 
is a variety with pure-white flowers, iutroduoed 
from Japan a few years since by Messrs. Veitoh, 
whioh forms an admirable companion to the 
normal type. Apart from the colour if the 
blossoms, the foliage of this kind is also of a 
lighter green. There is yet a third plant bear¬ 
ing a general resemblance to S. palmata, and 
reported to be the result of a cross Bet ween that 
specie! and Spiraea or Aatilbe japonioa, which 
origin, however, seems at least very doubtful. 

I allude to S. palmata slogans, which, in any 
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case, Is far Imi valuable from an ornamental 
{>oint of view than either S. palmate or its white 
variety. _ ■ ‘ T. 

THH COMING WHISK'S WORK, 

Extrude from a garden diary from June 8th 
to June 1 5th. 

Moved Azaleas and Epaoris from house where they have 
been making their growth to a oool-hoase where the first 
stage of ripening will be oarried out. In a month’s tlms 
they will be plaoed in a sheltered position in the open air. 
Planted out Salvias, Eupatoriums, Solanums, ho., to make 
their growth. The Salvias will be plnohed about twloe 
during the growing season to make them bushy. Those 
plants which have plenty of branohea will not be plnohed 
•aore than onoe. The later the pinching is done the later 
the plants bloom, as a yule, ana I want a few plants to 
bloom early in the autumn. Ghent and Japanese Azaleas, 
whloh were foroed into bloom for the oonservatory, and 
were afterwards kept in oool-houae to harden their growth, 
have been plaoed on a ooal-ash bed in the open air to 
tripen growth. Lllaoe and other hardy shrubs are plunged 
out in a reserve bed; bub an eye will be kept upon them 
tn the matter of waterlhg, to see that they do not suffer 
from drought. Looked over areepers in oonservatory to 
regulate growth. Tea Roses are beautiful under glass ; 
halt prompt attention Is necessary if Insects appear, and 
they will oome to the Rose in all positions. 1 find the 
best thing to do where one oannot fumigate is to syringe 
svith a deoootion of quassia chips. Green-fly do not like 
Ibltters. It is a good plan to begin its use in time ; it makes 
tthe leaves taste bitter, and the insects leave those Roses 
«lone that are dressed with It. If taken in time weaker 
dressings will suflloe. Potted a number of Heliotropes for 
•sinter flowering. Plnohed off all flowers. Shall plaoe 
them in the open air shortly. Potted Chrysanthemums 
hi bo the flowering else. Ten lnohee is the largest else I use. 
Some plants, lnoludlng Anemone and Pompone varieties, 
will have smaller pots. Several hundreds intended only 
for the growth of flowers for cutting have been planted 
out. They will receive the same attention -as is given to 
the plants in pots—a watering and sprinkling when 
necessary—and in autumn the plants will be lifted and 
planted In a cool-house. Staked specimen Aohtmenes. 
When well done these make handsome specimens, and last 
In blossom for a long time In the oonservatory. Hydrangeas 
have been very showy, and double Petunias and Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums in baskets are a special feature and are 
.easily grown. Potted off early sown Primulas, placing 
them In a dose frame, shading from hot sunshine. Hotly- 
>books are receiving liquid-manure occasionally. 8taking 
and tying many border plants has occupied attention. 
'Thinned annuals. Completed the furnishing of all bare 
jplaoee by planting tender annuals. Among other things 
In the way of variety, ornamental Grasses have been 
introduced in various positions. Lait year there was a 
sharp oontest with earwigs, and in some instances the 
Insects, being so numerous, had rather the best of lb; but I 
sun taking time by the forelock this year In providing 
traps of various kinds. They like to crawl into hollow 
reoepbacles. Flower pots In whloh a little Moss or hay is 
plaoed are an enticement to them to enter and rest after 
feeding. Pieoes of Elder, 7 inches or 8 inches long, with 
the pith bored out, are easily obtained in country plaoee. 
Small Bamboo canes oat into lengths answer the same 
purpose. By-and-bve, if the oonfliot goes on, traps of 
Bean stalks will be Improvised for plaoing among Ohrys- 
anthemums, Dahlias, so. Planted out Strawberry plants 
which have been foroed. 8owed Lettuces and Radishes 
In the coolest spot available. I find north borders very 
valuable now for many things. Thinned the buds of 
Boses to give them a sucoesslonal character. Looked | 
over Briers intended for budding to rub off surplus shoots. 
In cutting Asparagus all the shoots are out from the 
plants so long as cutting continues; bub in the trench 
system of culture, where each plant has a separate and 
Independent existence, no shoots will be out from weakly 
plants after this date. Strong plants whloh are able to 
•ear It will furnish cuttings 1 the 20th of the month, and 
wbqt likely logger. 

Greenhouse. 

C MBOBO PxiZtttstas.— Primulas that have been raised 
from seed sown early in spring will now be large enough 
for pricking off. In plaoe of putting them In small pots it is 
better to put them for a time in ehallow boxes. They will In 
this way grow much faster during the early stages of their 
existence. The boxes may be from 3 inches to 4 inohee 
deep. Drain them sufficiently and fill with a mixture com¬ 
posed of sifted loam, leaf-mould, and a little rotten 
manure, with enough sand to make the whole light and 
open, so that when the plants are moved for potting 
they will lift without their roots getting broken. Put them 
•anciently far apart to prevent the leaves being orowded. 
Later on in the summer they may be moved to the pots 
In whloh they are Intended to flower. From this time 
ontil it Is ne c essary to house the plants in autumn, a 
frame will be the best plaoe for them, the boxes being 
elevated eo that the pUnta may be within 6 inohee or 
3 inches of the glass. The frame should faoe the north 
and be stood on the north side of a wall or hedge where 
the sun will not reaoh the plants in the middle of the day. 
dive air freely in the daytime after the roots have taken 
to the new solL Beth the single and the semi-double 
varieties of Primula should be treated in this manner. The 
latter deserve to be more generally cultivated than they 
have been so far, as they grow quite as freely as the single 
sorts, and the flowers are muoh more enduring. 

Increasing doable Primulae.— The present is a 
good time for increasing the stock of the double varieties 
of Primula. When the plants have been potted low, so 
But the soil oomes well up about the base of the lower 
leaves, the off-shoots will, in most oases, have made some 
roots, so that when the suokers are severed from the old 
plants there will be no difficulty in soon getting them 
established. Put them separately in small pots, using soil 
aoh as is advised for the single kinds. If the suokers have 
no roots when taken off, they should be kept in a house or 
pit where they will have an intermediate temperature. 
The atmosphere should bekeptolose enough to prevent 
ths loaves flagging. Old plants tha have.flowered through 


the winter, and that are now In pots that are not large 
enough to oarry them through the summer, may have a 
shift. Where double Primulas are kept (as they require 
to be) warmer at all times than the single ones, they do 
well in much larger pote than it is advisable to use for the 
single sorts. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations.— Plants that 
were struck from cuttings put in during autumn or at the 
beginning of the year, and that are now in small pots, 
should, where the planting-out system is adopted, be put 
in the beds. These ought to be made of good soil, not too 
light in texture, yet noe so heavy as to prevent their being 
taken up with their roots intact when the time oomes for 
potting them in autumn. The soil should have a moderate 
amount of rotten manure dug into it, as if not moderately 
rloh the plants will not make the neoessary progress. It 
is a good plan after plantlng-out to muloh the surface with 
rotten manure. This will lessen the labour of watering in 
dry weather, and strengthen the growth. If the plants 
were stopped some time baok they will now have two or 
three shoots each. These should again have their points 
taken out before the summer is too far alvanoed to admit 
of the after-growth getting forward enough to enable the 
plants to bloom at the time they are wanted. 

Carnations — old plants. — Plants that have 
bloomed during the winter and early spring will, in most 
oases, have pushed new growth from the old flower- 
stems. With a view to having a continuous supply of 
bloom, the grower is often tempted to allow these stems 
with the young growth to remain. When this oourae is fol¬ 
lowed it prevents the plants being in anything like proper 
condition for blooming next autumn and winter. The 
shoots borne on these old stems monopolise the strength 
and prevent the formation of younger growth at the oollar 
of the plants. If the old stems are out right away at the 
base a number of new shoots will appear that will bloom In 
the latter months of the year. Where these second season 
plants are turned out In tbe open ground for the summer 
they grain else and strength to an extent that no amount 
of attention oan equal under pot culture. In planting 
them out, as muoh of the old soil should be removed as 
oan be got away without destroying the roo*. It is 
neoeesarv to do this, for If the plants are put out with the 
balls entire they will require larger pote when taken up 
than it is desirable to give them. When planting out 
Carnations it is well to see that they are quite free from 
mildew or aphides. To destroy the mildew dust with 

S owdered sulphur. Aphides do not inorease so fast on 
arnatione as they do on things that have more succulent 
leaves; but, when onoe they gain a footing they remain, 
and soon do muoh damage. Dipping in Tobaooc water, or 
fumigations, two or three times repeated, will destroy these 
pests. 

Carnations In pots.—'Where the plants are to be 
grown altogether in pots, the young stock should now be 
moved. Give pots two or three sues larger than those 
they are in. Loam, with some rotten manure and sand, 
is the right oompost for them, a little leaf-mould being 
added if the loam is very heavy. Old plants should have 
all the loose soil removed from the balls and have pots 
two sizes larger given to them. The plants should be stood 
for the summer where they will be fully exposed to the 
sun, and if the pote are plunged in ooai-athes It will not 
only save labour in watering, but will also enable the 
plants to make better growth, ae it keeps the roots under 
more uniform conditions of moisture than when parched 
up by the sun acting upon the sides of the pots. 

Stove. 

Panoratloms.— The flowering time of these plants 
depends on the temperature they are kept in. If grown In a 
warm stove, most of the kinds, including P. fragrans, which 
is the bast for general use, will now be pushing up their 
flower-stems. Manure-water should be applied onoe in ten 
days. This will assist the bloom and also the growth. P. 
fragrans {should be grown by everyone who has the 
oonvenienoe of a plant stove. Of the many flowers in 
cultivation there are none that contribute so muoh to the 
elegant appearance of a bouquet as this fragrant favourite. 
Panoratiums are easily grown, and when well oared for the 
bulbs increase in number at a moderate rate. 

Grinuina.—Tbe flowers of these plants do not differ 
very muoh in their general appearance from the Pan- 
oratioma. but they are larger. Under ordinary stove treat¬ 
ment they bloom during the summer, or early in autumn, 
according to the length of rest they reoeive and the tem¬ 
perature they are grown in. Their larger growth necessi¬ 
tates their having more pot-room than Panoratiums ; but 
when the plants are regularly supplied with manure-water 
during the growing season smaller pote will answer than if 
this is not used. Keep them near the glass, and if they 
reoeive a moderate amount of air the leaves will not grow 
to an inoonvenient length. A thin shade is neoessary for 
both Panoratiums and Urinums when the sun is powerful. 

Shading.—There are comparatively few plants requir¬ 
ing a stove or an Intermediate temperature th it do not need 
more or less shade during the daytime in bright weather. 
There is no question that movable shading, whloh oan be 
qulokly put on and taken off, suoh as blinds on the ordinary 
rollers, Is infinitely preferable to fixed shading of any 
kind. The objection to this latter is that it keeps the 

S lants darker than they should be duringthemany sunless 
ays we get in spring and summer, and also through the 
long hours between the dawn of day and eight o’olook, 
whloh is as early as the plants require shade, and from the 
time in the afternoon when the air is shut off the house 
until darkness sets in. The only plea for fixed shading 
is that it give) less trouble, and when It Is effected by 
smearing the glass it costs less. When shade is given by 
this means the material used should be something that, 
whilst intercepting the burning rays, will let as muoh light 
as possible to the plants. A very thin coat of whitening, 
mixed with milk or turpentine, is as good as anything. 
The green mixture which is sometimes laid on the glass Is 
the worst possible thing that oan be used, as it shuts out 
the light and keeps the plants in a state of semi-darkness. 

Thomas Baums. 


Outdoor Gordon. 

All vacant spaces In herbaceous borders should be filled 
up with half-hardy annuals. They are most effective when 
planted in small groups half-a dozen or so in a patoh; but 
do not crowd. Thin hardy annuals in good time to 
distances varying from 8 inohee to 0 inohee, aooordlng to 


variety. Lift Tulips and other bulbe as soon as the north 
is ripe, and oomplete the ripening in some airy 
Daring the oomlng week the tender foliage plant* may bi 
planted if they have been well hardened, otherwise they 
had belter remain a week longer. Under any etonm. 
■tanoea in the north they had better wait a while lonrer 
All snob thinge as Ooleus and Aiternanthana moat be 
planted close together to be effective. Now that for the 
moat part the beds are filled, Gram edgings should he 
put in order, using the edging knife, if neoeeeary, to auks 
a straight, dear face for the ihean to run along weekly 
daring summer. The Grace is growing fast now,aadonot 
a week will be scarcely often enough to use the mowing 
machine now. Keep the cutters well up ao that the Orua 
may have a ohanoe to thioken in the bottom, to jvercot 
soorohing, if tbe summer should be hot and dry. Cora 
every bit of wall surface in oonipiouous positions with 
summer creepers. Cobma eoandens and the Canary 
Creeper (Tropeolum oanarlensis) are rapid groven, ud 
will soon hide unsightly walls. Clematis soon get estab¬ 
lished now if turned out of pots and well oared tor with 
water and mulch. Top-dress beds of Pansies, Carnation, 
and pinks. Prompt attention will be required with inks 
and ties to many things growing in tbe border now. There 
is yet time to sow the various biennials for blooming in fit 
borders next year. Prick ont seedlings in a prepuafbed. 
Insects on Rosea must be dealt with piompUy-oarton 
by hand picking, and green-fly by syringing the plus 
with an inseotiende. The presence of insects is ohm dm 
to the lack of necessary support. Where this is the cm, 
liquid-manure will be valuable now. Remove ail (tarn 
promptly. 

Fruit Garden. 

Thin the yonng shoots on open-air Vines, and stop om 
or two leaves beyond the bunoh. This 1 b not the beat tine 
to out stray old rods; but if I had a neglected Vine total 
with I should not hesitate, if necessary, to out awayaa 
old rod or tiro to make room for young wood. It will not 
be advisable to altogether discontinue fires in Vineria 
yet. When the days are bright and the nlghta tram, 1st 
the Are* go out; but in the event of dull weather eurt 
gentle fires again to dry the foliage and maintain i 
buoyant atmosphere. Many oauaee have been amigned 
for shanking, twisting, and torturing the bunch, whilst 
thinning may cause it. 8o may deficient ventilation after 
the Grapss begin to oolour. Tbe oolonring tboold not be 
hurried. I like to see blank and green berries in the aarne 
bunch. This shows that the ripening process is regular 
and steady, and suoh Grapee always finish well. Very many 
cultivators who dread the appearanoe of red spider paint 
their hot water pipes with sulphur at this season aa a pre¬ 
ventive, turning on a brisk heat at the same time to 

g enerate sulphur fumes; but the pipes must not be made 
ot enough to ignite the sulphur, or the leaves will be 
injured and the berries rusted, Mid perhaps the crop 
ruined; but it is not often that pipes oan be hot enough to 
do harm. Old-fashioned gardeners in tbs old floe daji 
used to mix sulphur with toe lime when giving the annual 
whitewashing to the walls of the fruit houses, and in my 
experience there was leas trouble with red-epider tha 
than there is now. Boms of this exemption waa pooibly 
due to the large supplies of fresh air whioh found an 
entrance through the wide laps ot the glaaa. Plant sal 
Strawberries whioh have been foroed. Vioomtem d* 
Thury, if all runners are kept off, will often piodooe a 
paying crop in the autumn if planted in a sonny petition 
and well supplied with water. Cherries carrying a heavy load 
of fruit will pay now for a good soaking of liquid-mason. 
This will be specially helpful to trees against walla. Con¬ 
tinue the fight with inseote on stone fruit-trees till ail an 
eradicated. Clean growth is absolutely necessary to aeoiri 
a atop next year. 

VesetaUI* Garden. 

Earth up and put sticks to Peas in good Mass. Tha 
attoka give more support to them when plaoed ta a 
slanting position, and the Peas will be lees likely to grew 
through and outside the stioke if the latter at tbe top in 
several inohee apart. Make a last solving of Marrow rta 
I prefer Huntingdonian (an improved Champioo of Eng¬ 
land) for present sowing; but it is beet to sow tavenl 
kinds to make sure. On porous soil nit may be Nattered 
over Asparagus plantations in small quantities at any time. 
It forms a good dressing also for Onion beds whan then 
is any suspicion of maggots. I do not say that salt oan in 
safely given in sufficient quantities to kill maggots, oti 
salt encourages ths plants to grow sway from tier 
enemies. Nitrate of soda will be a safe stimulant to apply to 
Onions now in porous soils. Four or five pounds »tM 
rod may be used now. and the same quantl ty agafo ® 
three weeks’ time. Plant out Celery and HU tbs ndgw 
with Tom Thumb or Paris Cos Lettuces. Sow Endive» 
small quantities. The early sown jplants are ap ttitta 
so only a small sowing should be mads at pnom* 
Lettuoes and other salad plants must have goo d cam" 
now. A muloh of manure will be beneficial, eap«**iiy 
on hot soils. All Lettuoes are the better fortyi&g^* 
week or so before; required for use. The whiti-**®" 
Runner Bean may be planted now for a late erop. A 
rows of an early kind of Cabbbage may be pU»tw ® 
produce tender young hearts for autumn use. CaoMgn 
are never altogether out of season. Plant Walontf® 
and Veitoh’e Auburn Giant Cauliflowers. The Uw 
Invaluable for dry soils. Sow a few seeds of Walaben® 
for labs autumn use. The hearts are beautifully wmw. 
and they are not so large as Veitoh’e, sod ere 
appreciated by some on that account. One of my 
ing friends always plants his Veitoh’e Ceullfloweni on 
thickly to make their hearts smaller. No time sbooMW 
lost now in getting out Ridge Cucumbers and Vege»^ 
Marrows. Amulimof manure along the sides o f w* * 01 
Pees and many other crops will cave labour in 
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Work In the Town Garden. 

Among other things now blooming in the 
are the white and purple-flowered varieties of » 
Honesty (Lnnaria biennis). Like everything elee. 
are later this year than usual, and there Is P‘«v 
time for the pretty silvery seed-pods to mawrt 
These should be watohed, and the branches oat 
the outer haeke beoome loose, as rain occurring •«***•"" 

E discolours ths deiioate skin. Canterbury BtiM 
egtniriog to expand. A really good stralo wj®* 
ri-fashkmed flowers affords • variety of vukW 
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ooloured and formed flowers, the pure white and rose- 
coloured kinds being especially beautiful. It is remark¬ 
able that nearly the entire family of Campanulas are 
exoellent town plants, and no garden should be without 
suoh fine sorts as 0. grandis (white and blue). 0. grand iflora 
(white and blue), 0. pyramidalla, O. persioifolia, and C. p. 
alba fl.-pl., 0. maCrantha, 0. pulla, and 0. turbinata. 
Another Invaluable family Is that of the Chrysanthemums, 
and all who live in towns should cultivate not only 
a selection of the ordinary autumn-flowering Indian 
and Japanese kinds in their various classes, but suoh 
free-flowering and useful sorts as the annual C. tiicclor 
(or oarinatum), 0 oorocarlum, C. segetum, the 
beautiful 0. uliginosum, 0. maximum, and 0 leuoan- 
themum. The now popular white and yellow Marguerites, 
or Paris Daisies, do not appear to suoceed so well in a 
smoky atmosphere as the rest, for though with good 
oultivation they grow freely enough, the flowers are thin 
and small, and not produoed with sufficient freedom. 
Plants of the Japanese and other large-flowering varieties, 
as well as pompons, that are being grown In pots to bloom 
under glass should very shortly be placed in their flowering 
pots, which may be from 8 Inches to 11 icohes in diameter. 
For ordinary deooratlve purposes, however, there li time 
enough yet, and If dwarf plants are required they had 
better be all out down to 6 lnohes of stem before the ehlfk 
takes plaoe Cuttings to afford small plants for late 
flowering may still be inserted. Dahlias ought to be 
planted without delay; plaoe a strong stake to eaoh 
plant, set trap* for earwigs, and keep slugs at bay by 
putting p'enty of soot, ashes, or lime round the Bteme. In 
the greenhouse, seed of Primula sinensis should be sown at 
onoe, if not already done. Keep the soil constantly moist 
and shade from sun. The double, or rather semi-double, 
kinds are as easily grown as the singles, and do not drop 
their flowers. I have lately grown a number of these, ana 
many are very beautiful. Fuohsias for autumn flowering 
should receive their final shift at onoe. B. 0. R. 


ORCHIDS. 


MA8DEVALLIAS. 

I am heartily glad to find these plants are likely 
to become fashionable ; for really fashion rales, 
or misrales, the taste in Orchids to a greater 
extent than one would suppose possible. These 
plants are really amongst the very easiest to 
grow. They produce the richest and most 
brilliant flowers in the whole order, and they 
last in full beauty for an immense time. There 
is a peculiarity about these flowers, beoause in 
the majority of the Orchid family the greatest 
beauty is decidedly in the lip—in some few it 
becomes transferred to the petals—but in the 
Masdevalli&s the whole of the beauty is borne 
by the enlarged sepals, the petals and the lip 
being reduced in size and hidden in the tube 
formed by the joined-together base of the sepals. 
“ Learner,” of Blackburn, has apparently gob 
into trouble with his Masdevallias, and I can 
assure him, however much he may feel disap¬ 
pointed, that he cannot expect anything else 
under the circumstances he details to me. He 
says the house in whioh his plants are stood 
gets the sun from early morning until sunset. 
Now, I would impress upon the minds of my 
readers that when I say Masdevallias are 



A Mosdevallia. 


easily grown, I make the statement in the 
fullest meaning of the word, for they require 
the very smallest amount of artificial heat, and 
they do not like to be much disturbed. This 
will be welcome news to many persons, 
and it is quite true. I do not like these 
lants to become frozen, but a little fire- 
eat to keep out frost is about all the heat 
necessary, even in winter, and a north house 
is the very beat aspect in whioh to grov r them, 
and, Ind eed, the only in wl lch t b^y can 


be kept during the summer with suooess. By 
this I mean to say that a house with a north 
aspect, jadioiously ventilated, and kept with a 
very moist atmosphere, provides the only con¬ 
ditions under whioh they may be grown healthy 
and olean, and unless they are so grown they 
eb “ thripy,” the leaves become blotched with 
lack, and they are as oomplete an eyesore as a 
flook of soabby sheep. Therefore, to grow them 
well drain the pots in the most perfect manner, 
and pot the plants firmly in good fibrous peat, 
raising them on a cone-like mound above the rim 
of the pot. Place them in a northern aspect with 
a oool moist material, and with good ventilation ; 
your plants will then grow rapidly, the leaves 
will be destitute of blaok blotches, and the plants 
will produce an immense quantity of flowers. It 
is through not treating his plants in accordance 
with these directions, and, perhaps, too, through 
bad drainage, that the young growths are falling 
away in the manner 44 Learner ” describes. 

Amongst the now numerous species which have 
been introduced, M. Veitchi still occupies the 
premier position, and M. Harryana is tne kind 
which gives the greatest number of varieties, 
no two plants yielding flowers exactly alike, 
unless they had been parted from the same 
stock. And such colours! They defy description. 
Yet the plants have been despised for years, 
and about thirty years ago we had none in 
oultivation, or but one or two kinds, possessed of 
no beauty. There are yet some few kinds, that do 
require a little more warmth than is mentioned 
above. Foremost amongst these is the beautiful 
pure-white flowered M. tovarense. This will 
not thrive, except with more heat; indeed, I 
think the very best examples that I ever saw of 
this species were grown in a shady position at the 
oool end of the Cattleya - house, and about 
Christmas every year they produced hundreds 
of their snow-white flowers. Some of my readers 
may feel rather soeptioal at reading this state¬ 
ment, but they should bear in mind the faot 
that the soapes produoe three or four flowers, 
and that these scapes should be left upon the 
plant until they die; they will at any rate 
flower a second season at the same time that the 
young stems produce their blooms, and this 
materially adds to the number produced upon a 
plant. There is another set which some growers 
contend require a warmer situation, and these 
are those of the Chimera seotion. But I think 
it is a mistake, for I have seen grand plants of 
these grown under the coolest treatment all the 
year round, and I have never seen such good 
ones produoed by the advocates of the warmer 
system. But, however, it may be that some 
cold houses do not suit these so well in winter. 
Those of the Chimera section I have recently 
seen do not like their roots broken, a fine collec¬ 
tion of these having been done to death through 
having had nearly all their roots torn off in 
rebasketing them, so that I would strongly 
advise all my readers to carefully avoid destroy¬ 
ing their growing roots. Matt. Bramble. 

7703.—Destroying ants.—I should recom¬ 
mend 11 J. H. H.” to trap the ants in saucers 
filled with sugar and water, to whioh a little 
brandy or rum has been added, or to lay bones, 
not too oarefully oleaned, in their haunts, and 
when they are well covered with ants dip them 
into boiling water. Pieces of sponge, soaked in 
treaole, are also useful traps. Boiling water, 
dilute carbolic acid, and paraffin-oil poured into 
their nests will kill them; but the two latter 
would be unpleasant to use in a house. A quarter 
of an ounce of cyanide of potassium (a deadly 
poison), dissolved in a gallon of water, would be 
equally efficacious, and It has little or no smell. 
The difficulty probably will be to get a liquid to 
run into the nest.—G. S. S. 

- Place an Inverted flower-pot over the nest and 

the ants will work into It in a few days. Ib may be 
removed by placing a spade underneath it. Plunge the 
pot into hob water and repeat the process, if necessary. 
Sulphur sprinkled round the nest will also drive them 
away for a time, and will not injure the Mushrooms.— 
Psecy Fox Allin. 

7711.—Destroying grubs.— Lay pieces 
of turf, board, or slate about; the grubs will 
often hide under such things. Water the 
infested plants very thoroughly with strong 
liquid-manure, or work soot or rand, soaked in 
paraffin-oil, into the soil near the plants ; these 
will not kill the grubs, but will help to keep or 
drive them away. Bary small pieces of Carrots 
or Tarnips near the plants, ana examine them 
every morning. —G. 8. 8. 


THB KITCHEN GARDEN, 

EARLY CABBAGES. 

At no time in the year are Cabbages more 
appreciated than in the spring, and, although 
considered a common vegetable, they will well 
repay one for the best position in the garden 
that can be found for them. In order to get a 
supply of crisp young plants during April and 
the beginning of May before the main crop on 
open quarters is fit for use, they must have a 



Early Ox-heart Cabbage. 


south aspect. Sow the seed during the third 
week in Jaly, and plant out on well-enriched 
soil early in September, about 1£ feet apart each 
way, as thev are not allowed to reach anything 
like their full growth before being cut. After 
they are planted they should be frequently 
surfaoe-stlrred to promote growth, and a little 
soil should be drawn to the stems to keep the 
wind from rooking them to and fro, which 
greatly retards growth. As scon as the days 
begin to lengthen, spread a light dressing of 
thoroughly rotten manure between the rows, 
and lightly fork it in, filling up any gaps that 
may have occurred through the winter. They 
then make rapid progress, and by the time 
Brussels Sprouts are done young Cabbages will 
be fit for use, and delicious they are. Grow the 
smaller quiok-hearting sorts, suoh as the Early 
York, or the one figured, which is called Early 
Ox-heart Cabbage, and is fit to cut about the 
same time as the Early York. Bllam’s Dwarf 
Early, Early Battersea, and Atkin’s Matchless 
are also good types. When the Cabbages are 
cut the ground may be got ready for another 
crop—say, dwarf Frenoh Beans. J. H. 


TOMATOES IN THE OPEN AIR. 

The demand for Tomatoes, though considerable, 
will certainly increase as people acquiro a taste 
for them, and become aware of their value both 
as an article of diet and a medicine combined. 
Though villages of glass have been built in the 
south for the culture of Tomatoes, there is still 
room for the open-air oultivator, if he selects a 
warm, sunny spot, and cultivates it well. One 
of the troubles of the Tomato grower under glass 
is the necessity for a change of soil annually. 
Without the change of soil the plants 
are not reliable—in facb, they often die, and 
the crop is generally unprofitable. Rotation 
of orops is specially necessary in the 
case of the Tomato. The open air oultivator 
oan easily manage this, beoause he can 
move his Tomato plantation from place to place, 
and so give his land a rest. The usual way of 
growing Tomatoes under glass when a heavy 
crop is aimed at, is to build a wide house, trench 
up the borders, and well manure the soil, and 
when the plants are ready set them out In rows 
18 inches or so apart, about 15 inches separating 
the plants in the rows. Nothing but the great 
cost of fuel for these great houses prevents them 
being started very early—in fact, they usually 
are started early enough to produce ripe fruit 
in May, when Tomatoes fetch a high price. I 
saw Tomatoes in Covent-garden ticketed 4s. per 
pound at the beginning of the month of May last 
year, but it is doubtful, taking all things into 
consideration, whether an early crop under glass 
pays better than an early crop in the open air. 
Supposing, for instance, one could obtain some 
Warm situation in the south of England 
exposed to the force of the sun, but sheltered 
from cold winds, and could plant suitable 
kinds by the acre, it is doubtful whether 
as much money would not be made when 
all expenses were paid as if one went largely 
into their oulture under glass. In the open- 
air oulture of Tomatoes there are two things 
specially necessary— vis, a good, warm, 
fertile soil and ■> free bearing early variety. 
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The lend should have been well manured and 
exposed in winter to the ameliorating influespe 
of the weather. Then when the month of Hay 
is waning, say from the 20 th to the end of the 
month, having the plants ready and well 
hardened by exposure, set them out in rows 
running north and south, so that the plants 
may get all the sunshine, 2 feet apart between 
the rows, and 15 inches separating the plants in 
the row. Put a stake to each plant, ana a tie to 
keep it steady at the time of planting. The sum¬ 
mer culture consists in keeping the plants free 
from weeds by frequent hoeing, rubbing off all 
growth springing from the main stem in the bud 
state, ana tying up the main stem as it grows to 
the stake. In hot weather the plants may 
require water, and when the first lot of blossoms 
is set and begun to swell a muloh of manure will 
be beneficial, and liquid-manure, if it can be 
obtained. When the fruit begins to ripen some 
of the leaves may be shortened back to let In 
the sunshine more fully. It will not be neces¬ 
sary to cut off any leaves entirely ; if enough be 
out back to the last pair of leaflets to let in the 
light, there will be no necessity to strip the 
plants so far of their foliage as to cause a sudden 
check. It is so easy to do harm in outting off 
leaves that I should do suoh work very 
cautiously. 

Thk best method of raising the plants for 
planting on a large scale is to sow the seeds 
thinly on a slight hotbed in Maroh towards the 
end of the month, and when the young plants 
are large enough to handle, prick them on into 
other slight hotbeds to get them strong and 
early, as a good deal depends upon having good 
plants put out at the right time, and a small, 
weakly, drawn-up plant Is not of much use. 

Varieties. — Lax ton’s open-air Tomato has 
been highly spoken of by friends who saw it 
growing and fruiting last year in Mr. Laxton’s 
grounds. It is very dwarf and sturdy. I saw 
a batch of plants last season at the end of May 
hardening off ready to go out. They were not 
more than 6 inches or 8 inches high, and every 
plant had a large cluster of flower buds ready to 
expand at the top. The Orangefield is a good 
early kind. Barley’s Defiance used to be thought 
a good deal of years ago; the fruits of the smooth 
varieties obtain the readiest sale. If a large kind 
is wanted, plant the Trophy, but those who go 
in for profit had better plant a considerable 
proportion of the wrinkled Borts. It is generally 
admitted among large growers that a good stock 
of the Old Red will take a good deal of beating. 
It is beat to grow the seed at home, as this 
enables each grower to work out any idea he 
may have formed in the matter of shape and 
cropping, and also to test the theories of others. 

E. 

7767. — Asparagus-beds. — Certainly, if 
but little is out from Asparagus beds this year 
it must strengthen the growth for the next. Very 
often the cutting of Asparagus is continued too 
long, and the plants weakened thereby. In a 
general way the Asparagus has to do duty till 
the early Peas come in, and If the season hap¬ 
pens to be late the plants are frequently weak¬ 
ened.—E. H. 

7697.— Renovating a lawn.— It is rather 
late, except in favourable situations, for sowing 
lawn Grass-seeds. Still I have seen Grass-seeds 
do well sown after this, especially if the weather 
was showery. It is certainly too late to re-turf 
a lawn, unless there were an ample supply of 
water and the proper machinery for distributing. 
In that case turf may be laid any time; but if I 
was dealing with a case of weakly turf I think I 
should give it a top-dressing of nitrate of soda, 
at the rate of 2 £ cwt. per acre, mixed with an 
equal quantity of bone-meal. Sow a few Grass- 
seeds in the weak places at the same time, and 
do not mow too closely for the next month or six 
weeks.—E. H. 

— It is not too late yet to sow Grass-seed 
or to lay down turf; indeed, this can be done at 
almost any time of year by taking a little extra 
care or trouble. In either case plenty of water 
must be given until the Grass is well established. 
If good clean turf I should prefer to do so, as it 
affords an effect almost directly. Cut it rather 
thick, lay it carefully and at once, and afford it 
a thorough soaking as often as necessary, until 
growing freely again. Avoid using a heavy 
roller or the beater on it too freely.—B, C. R. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

BEDDING OUT. 

Now that the work of filling beds with summer 
flowers is in active progress it may not be in¬ 
opportune to draw my readers’ attention to what 
they lose in their gardens by going in for what 
is called “ bedding out,” which, if carried out 
strictly, as it used to be in the majority, and 
still is in a good many, of the largest English 
flower gardens, makes it compulsory to grow a 
few plants by thousands and exclude others 
equally as good, if not more deserving of better 
oare. I should be sorry to see Pelargoniums or 
Caloeolarias, or, in foot, any of the gorgeous 
summer bedders, banished from our gardens, 
whether large or small; but I do think that it 
is a mistake to adopt the plan of bare beds for 
half the year for a display of tender plants 
that are so very fleeting, while hundreds of beau¬ 
tiful hardy plants have to be ignored because 
there is no room for them. Certainly the 
most satisfactory gardens that I know, especially 
those of moderate extent, are those where a 
compromise is made between the old mixed 
border and the strictly formal bedding out, so 
that all that is good of the latter finds a place 
to help by its bmliant colouring any lack there 
may be in the way of blossoms towards the end 
of summer, when many of the herbaceous 
plants begin to put on the sere and yellow leaf; 
but by the skilful blending of hardy, half- 
hardy, and annual plants something of interest 
is always to be found in the garden. It is not 
extent alone that pleases in a garden, but the 
infinite variety that one may gather together 
and grow to perfection even in a small one; 
and I need hardly say that where this continual 
succession of flower is attempted the best of 
culture must be given. Plenty of food, both solid 
and liquid, must be provided for the roots, while 
the top growth must be kept free from insect 
pests, to do which entails a good deal of labour, 
even in a very small area. J. G., Hants. 

7726.— Treatment of Crocuses.— If the 
Crocuses, yellow or any other colour, have been 
planted for two years, it will be best to let them 
alone for a few years longer. If they have been 
planted in good soil they will continue to grow 
and flower well in the same place without being 
disturbed for at least twenty years ; and what 
is rather remarkable, is that, although the new 
cor ms are formed over the old ones, the bulbs 
will annually work deeper and deeper into the 
ground. If the object is to increase the stock 
of plants, then it will be necessary to dig up the 
corms at least every third year, and replant 
them again in rich, light sandy soil. They 
should be dug up as soon as the leaves wither. 
—J. D. E. 

-My idea of bnlbs in general, and of Crocuses 

in particular, is that they do not like too frequent 
lifting and replanting, for they really require to 
be thick to make an effective display, and as 
long as they continue to produoe nne flowers I 
would leave them alone. But if compelled to 
lift them I should advise its being done as soon 
as the leaves turn yellow; then take out all the 
largest and replant where they are to flower or 
store in a oool place if the soil is not ready for 
them and plant all the little corms in good soil 
where they can remain a oouple of yean without 
disturbance. All ooloun may be treated alike, 
although the yellow and purple grow stronger 
and produoe larger oorms than the light- 
ooloured varieties. It is a decided mistake to out 
off the foliage while it is green, and tying it up 
in bunches, in my opinion, makes it far more 
unsightly than allowing it to mature at leisure. 
But some growers never seem happy but when 
exposing bulbs to the atmosphere ; if they took 
as much pains to keep them under mother earth 
they would get better results.—J. G. H. 

7732.— Management of Tulips.—It was 
a rather quaint but true saying of an old Sootch 
author that * ( The Tulip asketh a rich soil and 
the careful hand of the gardener.” If the bulbs 
were planted in rioh and well drained soil at the 
first they would do very well in the same place 
for several years. I would prefer using manure 
that was well deoayed to dress the ground with 
in winter. Perhaps it is better upon the whole 
to dig up the bulbs when the leaves wither, and 
they had better be laid on a shelf to dry before 
the offsets are removed. Keep the bulbs in a 
dry place until the end of October or early in 


November, so that they may be planted oak 
when the weather is drv. The soil ought to be 
trenched up and well manured; but crude 
manure in immediate contact with the roots 
would be injurious.—J. D. E. 

— If you want the choice double kinds to 
do well you must take them up when the foliage 
dies off, and thoroughly stir and manure the 
ground for them again. They do not belong to 
that olass of bulbous flowers that will do on the 
“ let alone ” principle. They need the best of 
culture to keep them up to the mark. Break 
the ground well early in the autumn, and if you 
have any good thoroughly rotten manure work 
some in, but on no account use fresh dong, 
either in the ground or as a top dressing. It ii 
better to top dress in spring with some conoen- 
trated manure.—C., Byjleet. 

7776.— Treatment of Lilies.—Lilies till 
grow well in turfy loam and old hotbed-sunn 
but I have never had any difficulty with L 
oandidum and the commoner kinds of ljH w, 
when the site has been well opened up with 
old hotbed-manure, such as is made from leave 
and stable-manure in mixture, adding boom 
charred material from the rubbish heap or some 
of the waste soil from the potting shed to lighten 
it if heavy. The best time to move Lilies tithe 
end of summer before the roots begin to work. 
-E. H. 

7713. — Hyacinth-seeds. — The yount 
plants must not be disturbed. Keep them well 
watered, and give them a little liquid-manors. 
In the antumn well stir and manure a pieoe of 
ground, and plant them 4 inches apart They 
may remain there until they bloom, but it will 
give them a better chance if they are taken op 
and replanted the third yestr. The soil cannot 
then be made too rich for them; the Dutch 
growers use enormous quantities of cow-manure. 
To bring them to their maximum development 
the blooms should be cut the first year as soon 
as expanded. Yon cannot, of course, hope to 

S et suoh blooms as imported bulbs produoe.— 
. C. B. 

7784.—Seeds not growing.— Good seeds 
sometimes fail to grow if sown early in nngenial, 
badly-worked soil, ,but in the present instance 
they seem to have come up and then dis¬ 
appeared. The earth in some places seems to 
swarm with insect life, and precautions have to 
be taken to save theyonng plants in their infancy. 
Dustings of wood-ashes are very beneficial just 
as the young seedlings are ooming through the 
•oil. Many gardeners are obliged to lay up a 
s took of this material during winter to have it 
dry and ready for use for dressing seed-beds in 
spring. In some instances the seeds are covered 
with a compost in which wood-ashes form a 
part. It is a good deal of trouble, but it secures 
a crop. In difficult soil thorough winter culti¬ 
vation Is an advantage. Ib is very rare for seeds 
to fail to grow if sown at the time when the 
land has been well treated.—E. H. 

— As you say the seedlings disappeared 
just as they showed above the ground, it h 
evident that the seeds were good, so yon most 
look for the cause of failure from some other 
source. Evidently insects or birds caused the 
mischief. Yon ought to find out which of these 
are your enemies. If it be birds you must pi** 
nets over the beds as soon as the seeds are sovn. 
If it be slogs adopt the usual remedies.— 

J. C. C. 

7696.— Dividing alpine Auriculas.- 

They may really be divided at any time, but 1 
fancy in the spring, jost after they hav| dose 
blooming, is as good a time as any. I haw 
divided diem before they have flowered, and 
they have also grown and flowered freely after¬ 
wards. The best plants are formed by taking 
•mall offsets from the sides of the plants, saw 
planting them out in partially shaded borders 
of fine soil. The choicest varieties are grows 
in pots.—J. D. E. 

not.- Single Tulips in the open ground.- 
They will peas through the winter very well 6 the 
ground if the latter is well drained and of a saw 
nature. I hare known olumpe of the ordinary show ing 
remain in the same poeition and do well for nearly W"' 
yean.—J. D. E. 

7702.—Destroying Thistles.—Then is no 
way of getting ria of Thiatlf than to harry them 
tinually by outting off their tope. If theyaiesot 
mitted to make any growth above ground the roots * 
die. It is difficult to dig them out, m they will g° 1 “g* 8 
a great depth, and the least bit of root wDl grow.—& “• 
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but although these kinds may be very beautiful,, 
they are not suited for all positions, and with 
the oall for more variety, some few growers 
for sale should respond to it, for sameness is very 
trying, both in tne dwelling-house as well as 
in the plant-house. As an example : Recently 
having to wait for a train in the south of 
London, I took the opportunity to inspect 
the window-plants in a street contiguous to the 
station. It contained forty houses, and the 
occupants of the street were evidently strong 
in their love for plants. Thirty of the windows 
contained plants, and twenty seven had two 
kinds of Ferns in each ; every window contained 
the same kinds—viz., Phlebodium sureum and 
Pteris tremula, both very handeomo and service¬ 
able kinds ; but it was rather too much of a good 
thing, and I am sure all these plants had been 
bought from the hawkers, who would have 
found it more to their advantage had they 
possessed a greater variety on their carts, and 
the street would have presented a much better 
appearance after they had left. The windows 
had a few other plants in them, such as Spireea 
japonica, always beautiful, although not of 
pleasant odour ; some few an India rubber ; one 
had a magnificent plant of the New Zealand 
Aspleniumbulbiferum, which occupied the whole 
w indo w; another boasted of a splendid Hare’s- foot 
Fern (Davallia canariense) hanging in a basket, 


and another a fine plant of Todea tuperba in a 
case, together with a few other kinds which I 
could not determine. These exceptions showed 
how beautiful the remaining windows would 
have appeared had there been more variety. 
The ten which were destitute of floral decora¬ 
tions had a very dicmal appearance, notwith¬ 
standing a lamp in one window, a glass of gold¬ 
fish in another, and a casket of some sort in a 
few others; but whatever b used there b 
nothing so beautiful either indoors or outdoors as 
some living plants, and let there be a fair variety 
maintained. But I must away from the south 
of London to New Zealand, to provide some of 
my readers to decorate their greenhouses with 
large-growing Fern. Some of them, I pre¬ 
sume, have theae put up by the architect to 
hide an ugly nook, knowing nothing, and caring 
as little, about the adaptability of such a 
structure to grow plants; but I may tell 
my readers that even such places may be made 
beautiful with Ferns. Do not, however, over¬ 
crowd them with these Cyatheas; as a rule, a 
single specimen will be sufficient, and the best 
of all tne kinds to use for thb purpose b the 
Silver Tree Fern (Cyathea dealbata). Of course 
any of my readers in the country can use more 
plants and of more kinds, butC. dealbata should 
be present in every 
fernery. Cyatheas are 
numerous in tropical 
countries, and there are 
amongst them many ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful kinds, 
but from such districts 
stove heat b required. 
The kinds, however, 
enumerated here are all 
ratlves of New Zealand, 
and thrive admirably in 
quite a odd bouse. 

C. CCNN INGHAM I. — 
This is a handsome plant, 
but rare in cultivation, 
and it is a somewhat fall 
species, its stem reaching 
seme 20 feet or more iu 
height; but it b many 
years before it attains 
these dimensions. When 
strong it carries a head 
of from 15 to 30 fronds, 
which are from 5 feet to 
8 feet or more long ; they 
are spreading. It is simi¬ 
lar to the “ Black Fern ” 
of the country people, but 
it b very dbiincr, stem 
slender, and clothed with 
long, brown, chaffy scales. 
It naturally grows in 
dense forests, and pre¬ 
fers shade and moisture 
in cultivation. 

C. dealbata, the silver 
Tree - Fern, b perhaps 
the most beautiful kind 
in New Zealand. The 
stem is always slender and black, said to attain 
a height of 40 feet, but when 4 feet or 0 feet 
they are most serviceable. They carry a head 
of broad fronds which vary from 6 feet to 10 feet 
in length, and from six to 12 in number. The 
main stem is densely scaly at the base, and the 
frond is rich deep green on the upper side, pure 
metallic white beneath. 

C. medullaris —This is the stoutest plant of 
the group, and produoes very stout and long 
fronds, in their native country reaching to 
nearly 12 feet in height. I do not remember, 
however, to have ever seen them above half that 
size under cultivation ; but even thb makes a 
head considerably over 20 feet across, and pre¬ 
sents a magnificent appearance. The main stem 
of the frond is jet black, and the crown is 
clothed with large brownish chaffy rcalcs, the 
fronds rich-green above, paler beneath. The 
pith of thb kind used to be eaten by the natives ; 
but I am under the impression that better fare 
is too plentiful nowadays to induce them to take 
to thb plant. 

C. Smithi.— A very pretty kind, and although 
we are told it is plentiful both in the Middle 
Island and the Northern Island, it has never been 
sent home to us in anything like the numbers 
that the others have. It b a alow grower, and 
although it attains the height of about 20 feet, 
specimens of that size must be very old. 
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Plants in Our Readers' Gardens : A Rock Rose (Ciatus florentiims) on the rockery at Baycliffc, Lynun, 
Engraved for Gardkninq Illobtratkd from a photograph sent by Mrs. Ernest Croatield. 


7723.—Shruba and 
creepers for a south 
wall. —Pyrus japonica b 
a very pretty subject for 
a low wall. Berberb 
aquifolia abo b very 
effective in a similar 
place. The flowers are 
very showy in early 
spring, and the foliage 
in its many varying 
tints b very interesting. 

Euonymns radicans varie- 
gatus, when well estab- 
lbhed, has a chaste effect 
us a wall plant Eccal- 
Ionia macrantha and 
Laurastinus are both suit¬ 
able and effective.—E. H. 

- I shonld say that 

the best of all creepers for 
snob a wall would be Tea- 
scented Roses. It would 
have been better if the 
wall had been 2 feet 
higher, but a very nice 
lot of Roses may yet be 
grown. In the first place, 
six plants would not be 
too many for the space. 

My choice of sorts wonld 
be Marie Van Houtte, 

Mdme. Lambard, Mdme. 

Fa loot, Etoile de Lyon, 

Mdme. Berard, and Perle des Jar dins. — 
J. C. C. 

7777.—Ivy growth turning yellow.— 
The oause of the young growth of your Ivy 
turning yellow may be a sportive tendency in 
the plant—a not altogether unusual occurrenoe 
with the larger forms of Ivy ; but it b more 
likely to occur through the poverty of thesoil. To 
induce the growth to assume its natural colour 
you must enrich the soil by taking away some 
of the exhausted material and replacing it with 
something better. Half rotten manure and half 
•oil mixed together should be laid round the 
roots 6 inches thiok, and over a space 6 feet 
away from the stem.—J. C. C. 

7703.—Making leaf-mould. —Laurel and 
Holly-leaves will, in course of time, decay and 
become mould, and when that takes place the 
product of their decay may be useful; but they 
form so small a portion of the trees of the earth 
that tbe supply from that source must be exceed¬ 
ingly limited. The best leaf-mould comes from 
the leaves of the Oak and Beech, and there is no 
better way of preparing; it than to make them 
into a hotbed, and take a orop of Potatoes off 
the bed, and afterwards fill the frame with 
Cauliflowers, Cnonmbers, or Tomatoes. The 
necessary watering of th^ plants wilL hasten 

by GOO^lC 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

ROCK ROSES. 

There are few flowers more beautiful in the 
garden at the preoent time than the many kinds 
of Rook Rose or Cbtus, whioh are certainly 
among the prettiest of shrube. One of the 
hardiest of all b C. laurifoliua, and another 
good hardy kind b the one of whioh an 
engraving b given. The photograph was taken 
from a plant on the rockery at Bayoliffe, Lymm, 
and it b on the higher parts of the rookery 
that we see this Cbtus in one of its best aspects. 
The flowers are white, with yellow at the base. 
Other good hardy kinds are monopeliensb, 
purpureas, crisp us, salvifolias, and creticns. 
They do well in warm districts on a sunny bank 
where the soil b dry, and daring the summer 
they give a wealth of beautiful flowers. In the 
first planting of these it b advisable, if small 
pieces are pat out, to surround them with large 
stones, so as to keep the roots moist until they 
have got well hold of the soil. Although the 
Cbtuses are not uncommon in gardens I shonld 
like to see more of them, especially of the kind 
represented in the engraving. There is many 
a ary, sanny bank and rough piece of rockwork 
that might be beautified 
by a few of the leading 
kinds of the Rook Rose. 

T. 


PERNS. 

NEW ZEALAND TREE-FERNS 
(CYATHEAS). 

Several readers of Gardening have complained 
that I confine myself to the small-growing kinds 
suitable for Wardian cases and small houses far 
too much, leaving those with a house in which 
nothing in the shape of flowering plants will 
thrive quite neglected. Now, I hail not been 
aware of any suoh oonduot, but it certainly 
•hows that an increasing desire to possess Ferns 
b surely again occupying the minds of the horti¬ 
cultural public. Why these plants have been 
allowed to decrease in such numbers as they 
hare done for the last 10 or 12 years I am at a 
loss to understand. Ferns are always present¬ 
able ; they associate in a happy manner w ith any 
kind of flowers ; they adorn a table or a bracket, 
or, indeed, any situation in whioh they may be 
placed in the hoose, their lasting qualities 
depending entirely upon the sorts chosen for the 
situation ; and I am sorry to confess that of late 
years a selection of kinds has been very limited. 
Growers for market rear only a limited number 
of sorts, and these have been of the easiest 
kinds to grow, and thns they rule the taste; 
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Naturally the fronds become about 9 feet in 
length, but I have never seen them more than 
half that size ; indeed, I have frequently thought 
that it takes this kind a longer time to recover 
its removal than the others. The orown and 
base of the fronds are densely furnished with 
dark-brown chaffy scales, whilst the fronds are 
soft light-green on the upper side, paler 
beneath. 

G. milnki is a plant which I only know from 
hearsay. I am told that it is very similar 
to C. medullaris, if not a variety of that 
plant. These Tree-Ferns are all easily grown. 
They should be potted in a similar manner to 
other plants, and during the summer the stems 
frequently sprinkled with water from the 
syringe to encourage root-growth; less, how¬ 
ever, will be necessary during the dull days of 
winter. _ J. Jarvis. 

FRUIT. 

THINNING FRUIT CROPS. 

The continuance of such remarkably fine 
weather can hardly fail to insure a very heavy 
crop of fruit, and the work of thinning should 
be* taken in hand at once. It is waste of force 
to allow fruits that are not required to grow on 
the tree to remain a single day beyond what is 
absolutely necessary to insure the fact that they 
are perfectly set, as the sap that goes to swell 
them up would help to enlarge those that remain. 
But stone fruits are very fickle in their behaviour 
at the critical stage of stoning, and a few notes 
on the principal kinds of fruit needing attention 
at once may be acceptable to novices. 

Vines, from their extraordinary fruitfulness, 
need a deal of attention to keep them from get¬ 
ting exhausted by overcropping. My plan is to 
reduce the shoots to one good one to each spur, 
and one bunch to a shoot, and directly the berries 
are large enough to see they are thinned out to 
the full distance required; in fact, the large- 
berried kinds lojk like skeletons, but they soon 
fill up. In thinning always cut away the 
central berries, as the outside ones have more 
length of stalk to make a large bunch. 

Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines should 
be thinned at least three different times, merely 
taking out the small fruits from the bunohes 
the first time; then, on the next occasion, set 
them out singly; and on the third or final 
thinning select all the best shaped and placed 
fruits that have Bpace to grow to full size 
without fear of injury from pressing against 
■purs, branches, &o. About one foot apart is 
a full crop, and nothing is gained by over¬ 
cropping. 

Plums and Cherries are liable to drop a good 
deal in stoning, therefore be careful of thinning 
until that is past, and no set distance can be 
fixed for a crop of these, as the number that 
would be a good crop of the largest kinds would 
only be a thin orop of the small-fruited ones. 

Fears are, as a rule, muoh neglected in the 
matter of thinning, and as they have set 
remarkably well this year, a good deal of 
thinning-out will be necessary if fine fruits are 
desired. The modern system of filling walls 
and trellises with trees on the cordon system, 
closely pinohed, to produce fruitful spurs, 
causes these trees to be covered with bunohes 
of fruits, and even if these were all reduced to 
one fruit each, there would still be too many to 
grow to the size they are now produced, but on 
more thinly spurred trees one fruit to a bunoh 
may safely be left for a orop. 

Apples are looking remarkably well, and a 
good deal of thinning will be needed. The old 
notion of any trees being alternate year crop, 
pers was solely oaused by lack of thinning, 
whereby the trees got so exhausted in good 
years that they could not mature the orop and 
fruit-buds for next year’s orop as well. Only try 
severe thinning, and Apple-trees will crop every 
year as regularly as Vines. The size of fruit 
must determine distance for the fruits to be 
left, as three times the number of summer 
Golden Pippin may be left to that of the 
number allowed to Warner’s King. 

Gooseberries that are very fruitful may be 
utilised by commencing the picking of green 
berries for tarts as soon as they are large 
enough, always taking the heaviest berries from 
the tips of the shoots, as they weigh down the 
■hoot to the solLand the fruit gets soiled by 


Strawberries of large kinds should be 
thinned out when the first blooms expand; the 
largest take the lead; the little ones may safely 
be removed ; thinning is time well spent in fruit 
culture. James Groom, GotpoH. 

7799. —Disbudding Nectarines and 
Peaches. —Select one well-placed shoot grow¬ 
ing from the side at the bottom of each branch, 
and remove all those growing near it. This 
shoot will be trained up its full length to bear 
fruit next year. There must also be a leader at 
the end to draw up the sap to nourish the fruit. 
These two shoots are indispensable, whether the 
branoh from which they spring be long or short. 
In fact, no other shoots should be left, but if 
the branch is, say, 18 inches long, another shoot 
should be left at any rate for a time, if not alto¬ 
gether, in a central position between tbe two 
shoots already noted. Foreright shoots—».e., 
those shoots springing from the front of the 
branches, should be removed always. In 
removing the shoots use a sharp knife. If torn 
off they leave an ugly scar.—E. H. 

7733.- Queen Caroline Apple.—In reply 
to “ Mugby Junction ” allow me to say that I 
have never beard the name of “ Brown’s Seed¬ 
ling ” applied to Queen Caroline, which is one 
of the best kinds that oan be planted for market 
culture, being very prolific at an early age. It 
is very distinct, having a clear skin, lemon- 
colour, but not many of the red streaks as 
described by your correspondent, and is at its 

S rime in the early part of winter—viz., October, 
fovember, and Deoember. I should say that 
Brown’s Seedling is quite distinct; I may add 
that it is too acid for a dessert Apple—at 
least, to the majority of tastes; but for a 
cooking Apple, as a bush or pyramid for small 
gardens, one could hardly select a better than 
this.—J. G., Hants. 

7772.— Late Vines.— Vines in blossom 
should have a little fire-heat in dull weather 
to keep the temperature up to 65 degs. at night. 
If the nights are oold, closing the house early, 
though a valuable help, will not be sufficient to 
Bt a good set of the late-keeping kinds of 
rapes, and in dull, damp weather a little fire- 
heat is required to keep the air buoyant and dry 
the foliage. It Is beneficial to water the floor 
once a day if the weather is hot and bright, but 
it will not be required when dull and oold.— 
E. H. 

-Von should have mentioned the names 

of the Grapes you grow, as if they are Muscat 
varieties, or even Lady Downe’s Seedling or 
Gros Colman, they require more warmth for 
a longer time than the Blaok Hamburghs or 
the Sweetwaters. If they are any of the 
first-mentioned and only now in bloom, you 
will require to assist them with fire-heat all 
through the summer, except in the very 
hottest weather. Indeed, you ought not to let 
out the fire until the Grapes are ripe. If the 
sorts are Black Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling, 
you had better keep the night temperature of 
the house up to 60 degs. and the day to 70 den. 
by fire-heat until the crop is thinned out. In 
bright weather after that you may possibly do 
without fire heat for a time. It all depends on 
the weather. The best advice I oan give you 
in a short space is to let the above figures repre¬ 
sent the minimum temperature of the house from 
the time the orop begins to colour until the 
Grapes are ripe. This is assuming that you let 
out the fire after the bunches are thinned out.— 
J. C. C. 

7731.—An unsatisfactory Pear-tree. 
—Probably the tree has been too well syringed 
with Gishurst, which has injured the leaves and 
oaused the fruit to drop off. Pear-trees are not 
so liable to be attacked by insects as Plums, 
Peaches, Cherries, &o., are. It is seldom neces¬ 
sary to syringe them. It will be best to let the 
tree alone. The Gishurst would also be in¬ 
jurious if it drained off the leaves and soaked 
into the ground about the roots to a consider¬ 
able extent. I have scores of Pear-trees on 
walls, and never find it necessary to syringe any 
of them, and they are never out of order. 

J. D. E. 

7725. — Raspberries failing. —I should say 
that they are wearing out Like all other 
things, they require ohange of soil from time to 
time, especially in soils not quite favourable to 
the growth of this fruit In the course of the 


summer I should trenoh a bit of ground 2 feet 
deep, and work in an abundance of good dung. 
If the soil is naturally heavy 18 inches deep 
will be enough, but in light soils Raspberries 
cannot have too mnoh root ran. Get the plant¬ 
ing done as soon as the leaf decays, and select 
only the best of the oanea. This will, I sm 
sure, give your stools a new lease of life.— 
J. C. B. 

7780.—Peach shoots dying. -it is very 
unusual for the young shoots of Peach-trees to 
die if they are in perfect health. It is possible 
they have been scalded by the sun through 
insufficient ventilation in the morning; indeed, 
this appears to be the only explanation without 
more detail. The growth and foliage of Peach- 
treea under glass require to be dry before the 
sun aots with muoh power on the glass. Gin 
air earlier in the morning.—J. C. C. 

7788 —Treatment of Vines.—A tem¬ 
perature of 55 degs. for a vinery that is not 
forced during the winter months is 10 dega too 
much. Your Vines did not rest properly, tod 
now they resent your treatment by not bearing 
any fruit. You will never succeed until jot 
have learnt that Vines must have a season of 
rest in a suitable temperature, as well aa a season 
of growth. Now that there is no fruit on tbs 
Vinen give them plenty of air all the summer 
and autumn by opening both front and back 
ventilators in suitable weather. Do not let the 
temperature next winter exoeed 45 degs., and 
let them start into growth naturally. You should 
remove two-thirds of the manure from the 
border at once —J. C. C. 

77S1—A newly planted Pear-tree. — la *n 
probability she tree will start into growth about tbs 
middle of Jaly. Kwp the soil moderately moist about ttw 
root*, and *yr inure the branches of an evening after a ho*, 
dry day.—J. G. 0. 

7765.— Ants and fruit-trees.—Ants b 
some way make use of the excreta of insects, end 
in a general way, wherever ants are numeroos 
on fruit-trees, there are other insects which the 
ants are interested in. If the trees are kepi 
clear of the aphis family at this season I do 
not think the ants will do much harm. The 
best way to get rid of ants is to find the met 
and saturate the place with paraffin-oiL—R. H. 


7703.—Ferns for a fireplace.—The best 
Ferns for decorations of this kind are the hardy 
British ones, such as 8oolopendrium vulgar*, 
Lastrea Filix mas, or Oemunda regalia. Theie 
should be potted up in good rich soil, and grown 
one year in the open air, so as to get them well 
established at the root. The next eeason they 
may be started into growth in a cold frame w 
greenhouse, and will develop beautiful fresh 
green fronds, and be quite as effective, and far 
more lasting, than the rare and expensive green¬ 
house and stove Ferns that are so beautiful to 
glass-houses, and that may be employed for 
short periods with good effect. But for dafly 
use the hardy kinds are the ones to give satis- 
faction, and they are readily replaced if say g®* 
destroyed.—J. G. H. 

7708.—Uses of a garden 

would take more than a column of print to 
describe all that can be done with an ordinary 
frame. Half-hardy annuals of all kfaw 
oan be raised in it, and then it oan be oau*® 
for Cucumbers or Tomatoes. In winter itosy 
be filled with Lettuces, or used as a u»l»* 
for Cauliflowers, Carnations, or any kuw « 
choice hardy flowers, or bedding Pjnp* ? 
various kinds may be wintered in it, if 
kept out, and the same may be propagstea » 
it In early autumn. Tuberous Begonias 
of course, be grown in a frame, just the same 
in a greenhouse, with the advantage of 
able to expose them in fine weather.—J. b. 

7728.—A legal question.— Had you wy 
written agreement upon entering th® ww- . 
so, perhaps it provided for a twelve nwjN'jJ 
certain only, and you have no remedy, i 
did not so provide then you are, if J 0 * . 
stated your case properly, entitled to 
months’ notice, such notice toexpir® wiw^ 
corresponding day upon which you «n ' 
which would be upon April 4th, 
latter, you are entitled to damages, not rsp®*®' 
sion.— Bernard Wilson. 

Our readers will kindly remember that 
receive /or engraving any suggestive or 0 j 

graphs of plants or garden scenes, especially vj r*™ 
picturesque character. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. 

A batch of these plants in fall flower late in 
the spring is very useful for conservatory 
decoration to succeed the Cinerarias. The 
flowers in a cut state do not last a long time, but 
the plants when used for the decoration of the 
dwelling-house, and placed so that they receive 
a fair amount of light, are very showy and most 
interesting, as the colours vary much when seed 
is procured from a good Btrain. The habit of 
growth, compared to what it was a few years 
ago, is also so much improved by careful selec¬ 
tion as to render this plant muoh more desirable 
in every way. The accompanying engraving 
shows on excellent type of plant—dwarf, bushy, 
and one mass of bloom. To have the plants in 
full flower by the end of April or early in May, 
the seed should be sown thinly “inlarge pans 


ure better than glass, may be plaoed over the 
top of the pan. Place the latter in a cold frame 
behind a north wall. The seed will quickly 
germinate, and as soon as the seedlings appear 
above the soil admit air by slightly tilting the 
glass on one side and removing the shading, and 
if slates have been used substitute glass. As 
growth progresses remove the glass entirely, and 
give a little air to the frame. When the seed¬ 
lings are large enough to handle transplant them 
carefully into other pans about 1 Inch apart, 
using the same kind of soil, with the addition of 
some loam, sifting all fine as before. Return 
them to the frame, and keep close for a few 
dayB until the roots have taken to the new soil 
Gently dew the plants overhead with tepid 
water, and admit air gradually as growth pro¬ 
ceeds. When the leaves touch each other the 
plants will be ready for their first shift into pots 
2| inches in diameter, using rather more loam 
and not sifting the soil so tine ; return the 



A tfoorl type of dwarf horluaecom Calceolaria. 


about this time of the year, using a compost 
of half peat and leaf-mould, adding to this a 
plentiful supply of silver-sand, the whole passed 
through a fine sieve. Sow the seed thinly. 
If the soil is moist no water will be required for 
a time ; but when water is required it should be 
allowed to soak through the bottom of the pan 
until the whole mass is thoroughly moist, care 
being taken not to wash the seed of? the surface. 
Thoroughly drain the pan by filling it three 
parts full of crocks, and over these place a 
layer of rough leaves, pressing tho soil firmly in 
the pan and maintaining an even surface to within 
half an inch of the rim. Upon this surface sow 
the seed thinly, gently pressing it down and 
oovering the whole with white sand, which 
favours the quick germination of the seed, and 
induces a quick rooting of the plants. Over 
the surface of the pan place a square of 
glass, covering the same with Moss, which 
isists in retaining the , 
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plants when potted to the frame. By keeping 
the frame under a north wall during the summer 
months shading is dispensed with—an important 
item in tke culture of these plants, as it often 
happens that when the frame is placed in a 
sunny position sufficient moisture is not main 
tained without the plants, and they fall a prey 
to green-fly, which, if not quickly eradicated, 
soon cripples the plants to such an extent that 
they hardly ever retain that vigour which is 
essential to success. During the summer months 
a damp atmosphere within the frame must be 
preserved, the plants standing upon a thick bed 
of coal-ashes. As soon as the roots reach the 
sides of the pots, and before they are in the 
least pot-bound, shift them to a larger size, 
according to the size of the plants, until they 
are in their flowering pots. Those plants in 
0 inch pots are the most usefuL After the 
first shift the soil may have more tnrfy 
loam and a small nuantity of partly decomposed 
hone-manure added to the previous mix¬ 


ture, and leaving out some of the peat. For the 
final potting, which usually takes place in 
January, when the plants are in their winter 
quarters, the compost should bo well prepared. 
About the middle of September, or sooner 
should the weather be cold and dull, the plants 
will bo benefited by a change of quarters— 
viz., by placing them where they will obtain 
more light and a little sun. Still resort to 
shading them if the sun be very strong, and 
admit air freely to the plants by tilting the 
lights, gently springing them overhead every 
evening. Retain thorn in this position as far into 
the month of October as is safe, covering the 
frames each night in case of an early frost injur¬ 
ing them. When the plants are not considered 
safe in the frame, or at all liable to lose their 
foliage by damp, remove them to a cool-house 
where the temperature is kept so that frost does 
no harm. Beyond this no fire heat will be 
required except an occasional warming of the 
pipes to dispel damp during foggy or damp 
weather. Great care should be exercised in 
watering them. Never water unless it is 
required, and, if possible, always use soft or 
rain water in a tepid state. When the plants 
are thoroughly established in their flowering 
pots some stimulant will !• an advantage. 
Nothing is better than occasional doses—say, 
every second time water is required—of weak 
liquid-manure, that from sheep or cow-manure 
being the best. Early in March the flower- 
stems will begin to throw up above the foliage; 
these will require some support, which is best 
done by placing to each a small stake. By 
training the flower-stems in an outward 
direction, those growing from the middle of the 
plant will have room to develop thoroughly, 
and thus prolong the display and preserve the 
colours in their proper character. A light shad¬ 
ing should be placed over the glass, as the richer 
colours quickly lose their brilliancy under a hot 
sun during the months of April and May. 

If the plants are allowed to become pot-bound 
or dry at the roots they seldom regain their 
natural vigour. When there are any signs of 

f reen-fly on the leaves smoke the plants with 
'obacco in the evening, and again in the morn¬ 
ing, as the second application will effectually 
destroy any that may be left alive from the first 
dose. After this give the plants a good wash¬ 
ing with the syringe. M. 


7704.— Lilies in pots.—The information in 
this query is not very definite. It ought to have 
been stated what species of Lilies were repotted 
in the autumn, and in what condition they were 
in at the time. I fear there would be no 
advantage in repotting them at this season, as 
Lilies do not like to be disturbed when in 
growth. Even in the autumn it is very un¬ 
desirable to disturb the roots much when repot¬ 
ting. If the potting was done as it ought to 
have been, ana the bulbs were in good condition 
at the time, they being likewise flowering bulbs, 
it was almost impossible that they could go wrong 
unless the soil was too wet, or perhaps too dry. 
The bulbs of such species as L. auratum suffer from 
too much wet if they are plunged out of doors, 
and may be dried up if placed near flues or hot- 
water pipes in a greenhouse. I find all the 
hardy Lilies succeed beat when plunged over¬ 
head in Cocoa-fibre refuse, and merely protected 
from wet by shutters or glass lights.—J. D. E. 

7698.— Planting: a Lapageria.— The best 
time to do this is in March before the growths 
that push up from the base are far advanced, but 
plants may be put in now if they are carefully 
looked to with watering. Good fibrous peat, 
with the dust taken out, plenty of white sand 
and some charcoal, is the best compost. In 
planting take care that the compost is made 
very firm round the old ball, or this is likely to 
become too dry. Shade from hot sun and well 
syringe every morning on finedajs. Never let 
the soil get quite dry.— By fleet. 

_ In February or March would be as good 

a time as any to plant out this fine greenhouse 
climber just before it starts into growth. It is 
a plant that requires a good supply of water, 
and succeeds best in a bed of fibrous peat which 
has been well drained. As the plants are 
usually grown in pots they may be planted 
out almost at any time, giving spring and early 
summer the preference, as they would be more 
likely to start * growth at that time; 
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whereas, if they were planted in the late autumn 
and winter months, growth is very sluggish, 
and the plants would not start so freely into 
growth in the spring as if they had been kept in 
their pots during the late autumn and winter, 
and were planted out in February and March. 
—J. D. E. 

7699. —Treatment ofAstilbej aponica. 
—Assuming that the plants have been grown 
and flowered in pots, the best treatment for 
them is to inure them to the open air, and plant 
out in a border of rioh soil, where they can make 
good growth during the summer months. They 
must not suffer for want of water at the roots. 
I have also grown them on from year to year by 
repotting them when they have done flowering. 
Say a plant had been forced in an 8-iaoh pot, I 
would rep jt it into a 10-inoh one, but usually 
they are forced in smaller pots—5 inch and 
6 inch ones. In that oase, replant into 7-inoh and 
8 inch ones, using good fibrous loam, some leaf- 
mould, and decayed manure. They make excel 
lent flowering specimens in this way, and do not 
take up rauoh time to attend to them, as they 
are plaoed out-of-doors in summer on a border 
of ashes.—J. I). E. 

7786,— Young Palms.—The reason why 
your Palms do not grow so fast as you would 
wish is because they do not get warmth enough 
Giving them large pots will do more harm than 
good when they are grown in a cool tempera¬ 
ture. Although there are many so called oool 
greenhouse Palms they all grow faster when 
they get more warmth. At the same time, 
come do very well in a greenhouse if they are 
not over potted and the owner is content with a 
rather slow growth.—J. C. C. 

7719.—Treatment of an Iadla-rabber-plant.— 
When the plan a get) t n to mob a leggy condition as 
thlj one has done, U la beet to o jd the top off and etiike 
It. in a brisk bottom-heat in a frame or propagating house. 
The plant will break out into several growths, and if it U 
desired some cf these may be propagated in the came 
way.—J. D. K. 

7701.—Herbaceous Calceolarias.— it it beet to 
alee young plants from seeds every year. The old plants 
can be propagated by division. The plan Is to peg down 
the growths, place come fine and rioh sandy soil over the 
ettm \ and dig them out when roots are formed. Seedling* 
produce the most vigorous plants, ar.d it is only requisite 
to propagate any plants that may be of auffloienb nurit to 
be worth It.—J. D. E. 


ROBBS. 

EARLY ROSES. 

The ear Hast to flower in the open air away from 
walla la the Japan Roae; and, although the 
flowers aro only eingle and last a shore time, 
they are very welcome, as in the bud state 
when associated with their own foliage they are 
very beautiful, especially when all the three 
varieties are arranged together. The white one 
is in strong contrast against the crimson and 
pnrplish colour of the other two sorts. This 
Beason I picked the first flowers on May 20th, 
which is a few days earlier than I have done 
so before, but it is proper to say that I write 
from the West of England. The only other 
Rose that I have seen iu flower under the same 
conditions up to the day of writing (May 29th) 
is Gloire de Dijon. The Austrian Briers 
promise to be the next, the buds already 
showing colour. With regard to Roses on walls, 
there is quite a wealth of flowers on some sorts 
where the plants are growing in sheltered 
piticlons. I have seen to-day a very old plant of 
Mughal Niel on the south front of a dwelling- 
house with a verj large number of well developed 
bloomsuponis. The plantonlymakesafew inches 
of growth every year on the lateral branohes. 
Associated with the Mai4ohal is a grand plant of 
Lamarque, reaching to a height of 24 feet, and in 
the most vigorons health. It is a long while 
ago since I saw this flue old Rose growing and 
flowering so well. Near by, in the same garden, 
R6ve d’Or and Safrano are in the most rude 
health, each sort being in full flower, and both 
showing a wonderful profusion of buds yet to 
open. W. A. Richardson, on the same wall, is 
making excellent growth, but is later in ooming 
into bloom. I had the opportunity of seeing 
blooms of the above-mentioned Roses arranged 
in two vases for the drawing-room table, and I 
am bonnd to say that I never remember seeing 
before snch a beautiful selection so early in the 
seaion. I should mention that Gloire ae Dijon 
s grown on the same .w^ll, bat it is mot so an- 
\ sial to see that variety in bis cm at tha end of 
DigWby\jU. 


May. The Bankston Roses, I may mention, 
have been in flower for a fortnight. The old 
Pink China was even earlier, but, except the 
two last-mentioned, the earliest of all Roses that 
I have seen this year is one of the evergreen 
varieties (R. sempervirens), with flesh-coloured 
flowers. Probably it was the sort named 
Ruga, bat I did not examine it. Tea- 
scented Roses in less favoured positions are 
now just beginning to open their first flowers, 
and thanks to a mild winter and spring, they 
promise a rich harvest of blooms. With regard 
to the Roees on walls, all the prnning they get 
is when there are signs of the branohes coming 
away from the wall. Some of them are then cut 
off and the others nailed in to make them secure. 
The blooms would come larger under hard prun¬ 
ing, I know, but, as I have lately remarked in 
these pages. It Is the earliest Roses that are 
generally most valued. J. C. C. 


Banksian Roses. —A long experience with 
these pretty varieties fully endorses the remarks 
of “J. C. C ,” inoluding that of the yellow 
(scentless) variety being the hardier one; as to 
vigour of growth there is no difference. Both 
require a southern or south-west aspect) and a 
wall if they are to flourish and flower well. I 
have a white one on a southern wall in superb 
flower at the present time, but the yellow (on 
north east) has scarcely any bloom, while even 
this flowered freely last year after a severe 
winter, bat following a dry, fine summer, yet 
by no manner of means a warm summer here. 
As to the idea of 4 ‘ freest to bloom ” there is no 
difference when suitably plaoed. In Devonshire 
only have I found the white Banksian flourish, 
and let me say of it that the scent is exquiiite, 
scaroely differing from that of the Neapolitan 
Violet. As to nourishment, as the lawn Grass 
extends entirely over the surfaoe of the roots, I 
resolved some years ago to suiface-dress precisely 
as 44 J. C. C.” advised reoently, and with perfect 
snooess.—C. E., Lyme Regis. 

7782.—A Rose enquiry.— You can, of 
oonrse, plant out your Rose-tree and train it to 
the back wall of the greenhouse. What the 
results may be I cannot tell you, unless I know 
more of the internal arrangemente of the house, 
but I may say that unless the plant gets plenty 
of light it will not do well. If yon have no stage 
against the wall, or large plants to keep away 
the light, the Rose will do very well if there is a 
good bed of soil made for its roots. With regard 
to your second qnestion, the Roae—York and 
Lancaster—only flowers once a year— *.e., early 
in the summer. W. A. Richardson is hardy 
against walla in most parts of England. It 
flowers freely in the spring and again in the 
antumn. Do not be disappointed if some of the 
blooms oome nearly white late in the season. 
That is a defect common to other varieties in 
the same line of ooloor.—J. C. G. 


7720. — Destroying snails. — Plunging 
your pots into soot ana water would have no 
effeot on the snails. Ab the plants are in pots, I 
presume they are in a frame or greenhouse. If 
so, why not turn out all the pots and make a 
regular raid on the snails. Search each pot 
oarefully before returning it. If this for any 
reason be impracticable lay Cabbage or Letbuoe- 
leaves about as baits.—G. S. S. 

Hardy Tree - Perns.— These plants are 
now in great beauty with me, and the Athyrinm 
Filix foe min a in variety please me much better 
than they did last year; the crowns have spread, 
and thus they have formed denser heads. I also 
have Lastrea Filix-mas very beautiful, although 
some of these are too erect in habit. Polystiohum 
lobatum and its varieties, however, please me 
the best, as they have a more spreading habit. 
I have now proved the adaptability of this 
system, and when the ground around the stems 
is planted with other Ferns it makes a good 
effeot. Of course, these plants do not make fronds 
anything like the size of the Tree-Ferns which 
built up the stems, and this I think somewhat 
oonfounds some of my visitors, who, without 
thinking of the species, are at first struck with 
amazement, and exclaim, 44 What! Tree-Ferns 
in the open air ?” Then comes the expression, 
44 But they make short fronds,” and by this time 
the situation is fully grasped, and 44 Why, they 
are British kinds!” explains the mystery; bat 
one and all unite in pronouncing the effect 


very beautiful, and I would urge my Fern- 
growing readers to give the plan a trial in their 
ferneries in the open air; it does not matter 
whether in town or country ; in the former they 
may be used to block an ugly corner with great 
advantage. I may add that they require fre- 

J [uent watering, and, of course, they lose their 
ronds in the winter. I often wish Woodwardia 
radicans would stand In the open. What a 
beautiful crown it would form for one of my 
stems 1— J. Jarvis. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SINGLE-FLOWERED VARIETIES. 

I* growers generally knew the value of these 
sorts when properly grown for supplying oat 
flowers for vases much more interest wonld be 
taken in them than is now the case. I am 
surprised Chrysanthemum socle lies do not offer 
prizes for them more liberally ; but shown, as 
they generally are, in the orthodox manner of 
three blooms in eaoh bunch is a mistake, 
because in that case the plants are grown to 
produce the largest blooms. For the object 
named this method of cultivating the plants 
must be adopted if success on the exhibition 
stage is to be obtained. The most effective way, 
however, of growing single Chrysanthemums 
is that known as the 44 bash ” method. The 
plants have several stems, and eaoh one bears a 
good display of flowers, varying of oonrse accord- 
tog to the habit of the individual varieties. 
Most of the sorts being ereot flowering, the 
blooms can be used either singly or in long 
sprays as grown. More than this, some of the 
kinds are decidedly sweet-scented ; particularly 
it this notioeable in Mrs. Langtry, a pale-pink 
variety, having smallish flowers. Two or three 
plants of this sort, if properly grown, are suffi¬ 
cient to perfume a whole house. Single Chrys¬ 
anthemums are especially suitable for the 
amateur, as they require less space to flower in, 
and can be grown in smaller pots than the balk 
of the other sections. The variety Snowflake 
is synonymous with Jane. It is without doubt 
one of the best varieties, the peculiar twist of 
its florets giving it a charming character. It is 
also of a robust habit of growth, without being 
too tall, and the foliage is deep green, an 
essential point in a plant grown solely for 
decoration. If 

Exhibition flowers are required the plants 
should be grown in the same way as in the case 
of the other sections, with the exception that 
more branohes should be allowed to each plant, 
as many as six in most cases being none too 
many. I give a list naming those best suited 
for exhibition, as some sorts, although they do 
well in bush form, are not suited for exhibition 
culture, having flowers naturally of too small a 
siz9. Cuttings should be struck during January 
and February, topped when 4 inches high, and 
again when 4 inches or 5 inches of growth have 
been made. Two sizes of plants may be grown, 
and the smallest should have three or four 
branches after the first topping. No mere cutting 
back of these should take place, and it is better 
to allow the branches to grow away without inter¬ 
ruption until the natural break takes place than 
to continue topping the shoots until the middle 
of June. Under the more natural method of 
treatment longer branches can be had, resulting 
in a larger quantity of flowers upon each stem, 
as such shoots develop blooms from each side 
branch. If larger plants are required, two 
pinohings back should be given with the object 
of getting, say, eight branches to each plant; 
these in time will be ample to grow into large 
bashes. Pots 8 inches in diameter will be large 
enough for the smaller plants, while thoee 
10 inches wide will bs ample for the largest-sized 
lants. The object should be to obtain short, 
rm, well-ripened growths, as these produce the 
best results. At the final potting make the soil 
firm, and as the plants are to be grown in small 
pots, more water will be required ; therefore, 
add a liberal quantity of charcoal to the soil if 
this is of a heavy nature, as it tends to keep it 
sweet and porous. Seleot an open position out- 
of-doors daring the summer for the plants, so 
that they get the fall benefit of the son and air. 
Regularly supply the plants with water, both at 
the roots and overhead. Some support will be 
necessary daring the time growth is being 
made, and this is best given by placing three 
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■take* triangular in form around the outsides 
of the plants, looping the branches to them 
loosely. Many of the varieties are upright in 
growth and almost self supporting ; therefore, 
to stake eaoh shoot separately is a loss of time 
and quite unnecessary. Those named are suit¬ 
able either for growing in bush form or for 
exhibition: Lady Churchill, brick-red ; Snow¬ 
flake, white; Mrs. Langtry, pale pink ; Mrs. 
Wills, white, suffused with pink; America, 
blush; Helianthus, bronze-yellow ; Mrs. Dr. 
Duke, pale-lilac; Crushed Strawberry; Patience, 
amaranth, tipped white; White Perfection, 
white ; Oriflamme, reddish brown; Queen of 
Tallows, yellow. The under-mentioned having 
smaller flowers, they are not so well suited for 
the above purpose, but make capital bushes: 
Lady Brooke, bright-yellow, Buttercup form; 
Osoar Wilde, dull brick-red; Miss Gordon, 
light-pink ; and Miss Martin, pink. M. 


7720.—Insects on Chrysanthemums. 
—The myriads of small brown insects are prob¬ 
ably red-spider—a terrible pest. The plants 
must have been starved for want of water to be 
in such a condition. Syringe them with strong 
soap suds daily for a time. Soft-soap, dissolved 
in water from one to one and a-half ounces to 
the gallon, will answer the same purpose, but it 
must be persevered with till all the insects are 
destroyed. Then use clean water. A little 
sulphur in the syringing water occasionally will 
do good.—E. H. 

-1 imagine the small brown Insect you allude 

to is the black-fly. I have been much troubled 
with this pest on my Chrysanthemums this 
season. I have only been able to get rid of thorn 
by repeated dustings of Tobacoo powder. This 
is a good remedy, but the powder must be 
washed off with a syringe in a day or two after 
It is applied, or It will leave an unsightly mark 
on the leaves. A weak solution of Fir-tree-oil 
would also kill the fly. It should be used 
according to the instructions sent with it.— 
J. C. C. 


CABBAGE PALM OR TI-PLANT OF 
NEW ZEALAND. 

Cordyline (Dracaena) australis. 
Nothing gives a large conservatory or summer 
flower garden a more tropical look than large 
specimens of this noble, as well as graceful, 
plant. The elegant heads, towering above the 
foliage of the surrounding vegetation, also relieve 
the monotony too often noticeable in large con¬ 
servatories and gardens where sub-tropical 
summer bedding - out is practised ; and even 
when in a small state the distinct habit of 
growth of Cordylines gives a greater diversity 
to a group of plants than could be otherwise 
obtained. Notable examples of their ornamental 
appearance may be seen in the temperate house 
at Kew, where there are also some fine examples 
of other species. All thq kinds are of very 
simple culture, and thrive well in a compost of 
lo&m, lumpy peat, and sharp sand, ana they 
require to be well supplied with water during the 
summer. They rarely require repotting, as they 
will do well in proportionately small pots for 
years. An ordinary cool greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture is all that is needed, and, as before said, 
this kind in particular is remarkably well 
adapted for sub-tropical summer bedding. G. 

White - flowered forcing Pelargo¬ 
niums. —Two of the best of these are Venus 
de Milo and Volonte Nationale alba. In the 
case of Volonte Nationale alba, the deep rosy- 
pink blotch is not so distinot as in Venus de 
Milo, but the former is the earlier. It is 
decidedly the best of the two early in the season, 
but later Volonte Nationale alba surpasses it. 
I 8aw these two last season at Messrs. Oannell’s 
nursery at Swanley, where they are largely 
grown for catting from, and Mr. Cannell said 
they had been in bloom since Christmas, and 
they were still putting forth flowering branches. 
Both are of an excellent habit of growth and 
remarkably free blooming. The old double 
white, album plenum, should be noted as a very 
useful Pelargonium for cutting from. At 
Swanley I saw a white sport from the well- 
known Madame Thibaut, a pretty light pink 
variety which, if it can be fixed, can scarcely 
fail to be very useful. For supplying white 
flowers at Easter these Pelargoniums are in- 
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HINTS FOR AMATEURS. 

Many amateurs who are not much experienced 
in the work of the garden find it difficult to 
strike cuttings early in the year when they 
have no propagating frame or hotbed in which 
to place them. To all such as have a greenhouse 
I would say, provide a small portable frame to 
stand in one oorner of the house. It need not 
be large. If convenient, it may be made to fit 
any particular position, the more shady the 
better. A frame 2 feet long, 12 inches wide, 
10 inches high at back and 6 inches in the front, 
will hold sufficient to meet the case of a good 
many Bmall gardens. With a small light to fit 
the frame glazed with four squares of glass, the 
cost altogether would be but trifling; and it 
would save a good deal of trouble and vexation, 
because when a pot of cuttings is put in it can 
be placed in the frame out of the reach of sun 
and air. Without some such convenience the 
oultivator finds it difficult to keep his cuttings 
from flagging, owing to the air that is passing 
through the house, and if he does not lose 
them it takes longer to get them rooted 
than when they are shut up in a close frame. 
Such a contrivance would also be of great 
help at any time of year in raising seedlings of 
Primulas, Cinerarias, Persian Cyolamens, and 
tuberous-rooted Begonias. If the seed-pans are 
placed in a frame inside the house the seed 
would vegetate sooner, because the toil will 
remain in a more uniform state of moisture, to 
say nothing about the lessening of the risk of 
washing the seed out of the soil by frequent 
waterings, which must be given when the pans 
stand unprotected on shelves or benches. Seed- 
pans so placed would require watering at least 
four times, while once will serve for those 
treated to a close frame. I have forgotten to 
mention that if the frame is to stand on open 
trellis-work that an impervious bottom must be 
provided, or the air will reach the cuttings up 
through the open spaces ; and that is wt|nt is to 
be avoided. The less sun and air that newly- 
inserted cuttings have until they have formed 
roots the better. In the absence of any better 
convenience I have many times dropped a pot 
of cuttings into another pot two or three sizes 
larger, and placed a square of glass over it. 
Even this simple plan is bettor than standing 
the cuttings about where the air can reaoh them. 
The shelter of the pot and the glass on the top 
keeps them quite snug and fresh. As a matter 
of fact, any arrangement that will 
Kbbp the cuttings from flagging, and at the 
same time allow a fair amount of light to reaoh 
them, will j astify any labour devoted to that end. 
A good many mistakes are made early in the 
year by inexperienced people who raise seedlings 
and strike cuttings in hotbeds in whioh they 
grow Cuoumbera nor Melons. They know fresh- 
inserted cuttings and fresh-sown seed-pans 
require shading in bright weather, and so they 
shade the whole of the frame instead of that 
part of it occupied with cuttings or seeds. As 
neither Cucumbers or Melons require so much 
shade, it is a mistake to do so. It is an easy 
matter to collect the cutting-pots together to 
one corner, so as to render it unnecessary to 
shade the whole of the lights. Better than 
shading from the outside at all is to pull up the 
light and place a sheet of paper over any cutting- 
pot or pan that may require it and take it off 
again at night. When this is done the permanent 
occupants of the frame get the benefit of the 
sun; but shading from the outside robs them of 
both light and warmth. J. C. G. 
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BIRDS IN GARDENS. 

Although gardeners are inclined to grnmble, 
and birds come in for a fair share of it, when 
seeds are picked up and buds destroyed, yet we 
have some seasons of compensation when we not 
only tolerate but welcome birds as fellow- 
workers, and I think that at this time of year 
we have especial reasons for doing so, when the 
young broods of caterpillars and fly of every 
description are appearing on the yonng 
tender foliage. If one watches the common 
sparrows at work on the fruit-trees and bushes, 
how they hang to the twigs and pick out the 
insects, it is surprising how fast and well they 
perform the work. Then there are the tom-tits 
and many other birds of bad repute with horti¬ 
culturists at certain times of the year, but 
whose good work probably outweighs the little 
ill they do, and I must not omit that beantiful 
bird, the song thrush. How they do wage war 
with snails, fetching them on t on to the hard gravel 
walk, and rapping the shell on a stone ; and if 
anyone has a thick hedge or ivy-ooloured walls 
they will know what a pest the snails are. and 
how much worse they wonld be if birds did not 
help to thin them; in fact, the destruction of 
any kind of bird would probably be more loss 
than gain to us, although kinds that multiply so 
rapidly as the common sparrows are liable to 
become too numerous to be pleasant. Even 
these have their good as well as their bad 
qualities, and I am pleased to note that at 
present they are very industriously employed, 
and trust that as they have taken to good habits 
that they may not return to their old ways; but 
probably the fruit season now approaching, and 
that promises to be unusually prolific, may 
prove too much for some of the feathered tribes’ 
morals. __ J. G. H. 

GARDEN INSECTS. 

Tour correspondent “A.," in his article on 
garden inseots in Gardening of the 18th fast., 
makes some strange mistakes, showing he is not 
well acquainted with the insects he writes about. 
Quito at the beginning of the article he says— 
“ Many inseots pass through three or four stages 
in the course of their existenoe.” Now all inseots 
pass through four stages—the egg, larva, chry¬ 
salis, and perfect state. To this rule there are 
a few exceptions—some of the aphides, for 
instanoe, whioh at times give birth to living 
yonng ones. Then, later on: “ Every gardener 
is familiar with a large fat grub commonly known 
as leather-jacket, from the tongh nature of its 
skin. This grub is the larva of the Turnip- 
moth.” This is a mistake. The grubs known 
as leather-j soke to are the grubs of the daddy- 
long-legs ; the caterpillar of Agrotis segetum 
Is not remarkable for the toughness of its akin. 
The Cabbage-fly (Anthomyia Braasicse) wonld, 
it is said, be taken for a small gnat by a general 
observer. The general observer must have a 
I curious idea of what a small gnat is like if he 
can take the Cabbage-fly for one; it much more 
resembles a small honse-fly, bnt is rather more 
slender. The name of the Onion-fly is Antho¬ 
myia ceparnm, not Anthomyia phorbia ceparum. 
The eggs are laid on the young plants, and there 
is no reason to think that the grabs desoend to 
the ground before entering the bulb to feed. 
The small brown weevil injurious to Peas is not 
a speoies of BruohidoB, bat Si tones linoatus. “A. ” 
■ays he “has never found them among seed 
Peas, bat I fancy this is the way they are intro¬ 
duced.” He never has, nor is it likely he ever 
will find them amongst seed Peas, as neither the 
weevil nor its grubs feed on them. It is the 
weevil belonging to the family Brnohidoe that live 
in seed Peas . G. 8. 8. 

7775.—Using manure in a garden.— 
Fresh manure should be placed in a heap till it 
becomes decayed enough for the roots of plants 
to work in if the land is going to be cropped 
immediately. If plaoed on the ground in au¬ 
tumn, and this remains unoropped till spring, it 
may be used in a fresher condition, though there 
is not much gained by it, as the winter rains, 
unless the land is very heavy, will wash away 
some of the nntriment.—E. H. 

Tufted Pansy Skylark— This la a pretty variety 
having white flowers with a marginal edging of bluish- 
mauve, not one myi of formal edgings of an equal width 
all round, but a pretty and natural one, widening and 
narrowing, the line or hand being oooaeionaUy broken by 
streaks penetrating a LiUle further into the ground colour 
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Giumm free of charge V correspondents foBow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AM commumeations 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the vapor only, and addressed to the Romm oj 
OAUnruro, 87, Southampton • street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub- 
The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used tn 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered quenes 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardbbib« has to be sent to press some time mi 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their commune 
cations. 

Answers (uhieh, uith the eaeeption qf tush as cannot 
well be classified, will be/cund in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so Jar as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit , the correspondents who seek assistanee. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Qabetok* should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

7790. —Shrubs for a shady place.—What (mall 
ornamental shrubs or plants are there that would grow 
well in a shady part of a shrubbery under treee ? -Cara. 

7791. — Marguerites for winter and spring.— 
Will you kindly say how to treat young plants to flower 
during the winter months end early spring? Which is 
the beat variety for the purpose ?—Bob. 

7792. —Budding or grafting Rose-trees. — I 
Should be much oblige! if anyone would kindly inform 
me when fe the proper time to bud or graft standard Rose- 
trees, end the way to do it ?— Ebqr. 

779).— Management of a garden.— I have lately 
bought e plot of lend near London, and I should be very 
muoh oblige! if any of yoar readers would be kind enough 
to tell me if I oould put it to any uae now ? The soil is 
good and light.—A Vbobtarian. 

7791.—Failure of Ivy-leaved Pelargonlum3.— 
Oen any reader tell me why my Ivy leaved Pelargonium 
leaves curl up end turn like iron-mould ? Little epaoks 
appear on some of the leaves. I have them in a green¬ 
house ; but I have no fire in it now.—W. B. 

7795.— Pceonles not blooming. — Ooull anyone 
kindly give me an answer to the followiog question: For 
twoyearn the Paeonies have not blossomed in my gaidsn 
here. The plants look, notwithstanding, healthy and 
vigorous. How oan this ba accounted for, and remedied 
in the future ?-G. 

7793. — Succession of Violets.— Will you let me 
know what I must do to get a succession of Violets for the 
winter ? I have six large frames, and should like to fill 
them with Violets; eo shall be greatly obliged for any 
Information as to the sorts I must plant, when to plant, 
and the neoessary treatment ?—W. S. 

7797.-Impatiens Hawkerl. — Hints ai to the 
culture will be most aooepuble. List season I failed with 
it, although I treated it quite like the I Sultani which suc¬ 
ceeded. Leaves fell, and flowers few and poor; ultimately 
the plants died off tlo*ly. I tried it dry, moist, oool, warm, 
shaded, and in the sun.— Amatbur A. 

7793 — Varieties of Pelargonium. — W.I1 any 
reader kindly oblige me with the names cf six of the best 
varieties of Pelargonium classed as the large flowered 
kinds, and also six varieties of the fancy Pelargoniums ? I 
Bhould also bs glad to know whether the Frtnoh blotched 
or spotted is a large flowering variety or not?— S. J., 
Essex. 

7799.—Treatment of Bougainvillea splendens. 
—I have jnst had a plant of Bougainvillea sent me from 
Mentone, where it flowers profusely on the verandahs and 
trellises In winter. My gardener, however, says that I 
■hall not be able to flower it in my greenhouse. Will 
someone kindly give me information how to treat it?— 
Arsyllshirb. 

7800 —Marechal Nlel Rose.—I have a large healthy 
plant of Marshal Niel Rose growing on the wall in my 
greenhouse. It has just finished blooming, and I shell be 
greatly obliged if someone will let me know what steps I 
mnstteke to get it into bloom early next season. I want 
flowers at Christmas, if possible, if nob, as soon as 1 oan. 
I have heat in the house.—W. S. 

7801— Treatment of Cactus.— I had some ordi¬ 
nary Cacti given to me in the snmmer, with large red 
flowers upon them. They ere growing feet, and are in 
exceedingly small pots and top-heavy. I should be gled 
to know if It wonld be advisable to repot them, and what 
with ? Also how to treat them to meke new bloom ? I only 
have a oool greenhouse.—H ammbrsmtth. 

7802.—Temperature for Vines.— Whet tempera¬ 
ture should be maintained in a vinery of Blaok Hamburgh 
and snoh like Grapes during this and next month, and 
should air be admitted freely during the whole of the day 
when fine; also the temperature that ought not to be 
exoeeded at night when the lights are oloeed ? Is it bettor 
to leave some lights open all night ?—E. C. H. 

7808.— Culture of Oleander. — Will some reader 
kindly give me a few hints as to this beautiful plant ? At 
present it is in full bud, but the buds, to my disappoint¬ 
ment, drop off. It looks perfectly healthy, and is sending 
up some fine young shoots, with a truss of buds on eaoh I 
should like to reduoe the plant to about half, but will not 
do eo if this will give too great a check on ita growth. 
Robbatb. 

7804.—Old or young Pelargoniums. — Would 
some experienced grower of these say whether it is 
best to strike young plants every year or to keep 
old ones? Some old plants bloom better than voung 
ones. I will mention one that does—Mrs Strutt. Young 
dlants look neater. When is the proper time to strike 
young ones to flower in the summer? A fewpraotloil 
hints will bs- 1 
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7806. — Culture or Hoya camoea.— Can any 
gardener favour me with advice as to the best method of 
treating this plant? It is at present in a first-floor 
oonservatory, with eouth or south-eastern aspeob, and has 
had a long period of apparent deadness since brought home 
from the gardener's, leaves all dropping off, Ac.; but is 
just now shooting out here and there. Oan it be brought 
to flower this year?—M. 

7808.—Stage Auriculas.- 1 should be pleased to 
avail myself of the further advice respecting the oulture of 
these plants, whioh “ T. L. O ,” Birkenhead, p 658, VoL X. 
Deoember 22nd, 1888, so kindly offered to give for the 
asking. That my treatment, as desoribed in query 6123, 
has been wrong, is, 1 think, shown by the majority of the 
plants not blooming, and, ee I have now increased my 
stook to three dozen plants, I desire, if possible, to seonre 
bettor results for next year, whioh “T. L. C.’s” ad vie j 
will, I feel sure, enable me to obtain.—N ovich. 

7807. — Greenhouse for RoseB.— I am about to 
build a half-span greenhouse (faoing south), about 22 feet 
by 12 feet, entirely for Roses. I should be glad to hare 
answers to following questions. What would be the best 
height for eaoh a house ? There being two garden walls, 
west and north, whioh I mean to make use of. Should the 
eouth and east walls (I refer to the brisk portion only) be 
higher or lower than 3 feet? Is it wise to allow climbing 
Roeee to extend over the glass roof or should they be con¬ 
fined to the walls ? Whet is the best system of ventilating 
•uoh a house?—N iphbtos. 

7808. —Fly stings or bites.—Can any of our Gar- 
dbnihq friends tell me what will prevent the above? My 
garden is swarming with the small midge-fly, and they 
bite or sting my neck, faos, and arms to suoh an extent 
that the inflammation extends some distance round the 
puncture. The late exoemive hot weather has made them 
most unbearable. The bites affeot my family In very 
different ways—some not at all; but in my ease the swelling 
caused by them, and the nasty iiohing pain, lest a week. 
Oan anything be done to drive them ewey, or to bathe the 
parts to prevent them biting ?—J. F. S. 

7809. —Pruning fruit-trees.— I have read with 
interest a letter in your last number, signed “ J. Groom, 
Gosport,” on " The Sammer Pruning of Fruit-trees.” Bat 
I am puzzled by his directions to stop what he calls "fore¬ 
right ” shoots. What is a fore-right shoot ? I should be 
glad if he or some other competent authority on wall-trees 
would explain this. I should also be glad to know whether 
P.uxisand Cherries are not best treated as "Mr. Groom” 
says he treats Peaches and Nectarines? I have always 
understood that the best fruit on a Plum or Cherry is 
produced by last year’s growth, and that the spur system 
is out of date, and almost disoa?ded.—R. F. 

7810. —Rhododendrons not flowering.—w;u you, 
or aoy of your readers, be good enough to inform me why 
my Riododendroas fail to flower. They ara well estab¬ 
lished plants, planted in a good depta of peat, for the 
reception of which olay has been excavated. Near, and 
partially overshading, are two Chestnut-trees, the roots of 
which have been out back and restrained by a deep wall 
of oonoreto on the sides towards the Rhododendrons. The 
shrubs are healthy, but the i p'kes of bloom are email, and 
in many oases there are no blooms, nor have there been 
for some years. My gardener oaonot explain the oauee, 
nor oan he account for the drawing up of Eoheveria 
raetallica whtoi last season were unusually good.— 
Eqiisvbbia. 

7811. —Orchids in cold fram*.— I should be ex¬ 
tremely obliged to Mr. " Mitt. Bramble ” if he would 
advise me la the following m itter: I have a lot of Orohids 
(list given belo*) that I should like to pus into a oold 
frame for a mon h or two this sumnirr, as I am short of 
room. Would it be safe to do so ? And if not all, how many 
cf them may bj treated in that manner ?—Oiontogiossum 
Alexandras, O C .rvantesl, O. Halil, O. Htrryaoum, O. 
hastilablum, O. maonlatum, O. Nsevium mijos, O. Rossi 
majos, O. triumphing, O. Pesoatorei, O. Biotonenss, O. 
nebulosum. O. oordatum, O. odoratum, O. luteo pur- 
pureum, O speotrum, O. polyxanthum, O. Sohliepsranum, 
Epldendrum vifeellinum majus, Lyoaste Skinnerl, L. 
aroma tioa.—H. 

7812 -U3e or zinc vessels.—I would be muoh 
obliged if " J. 0. C,” who wrote under the heading of 
" Plants failing in a oonservatory,” at page 124 of May 4th, 
would tell me in what manner the water from the zino 
lining of the gutters of his oonservatory effected the plants 
injuriously ? Not only would it be well to know thie on 
account of so many watering pots and other vessels used 
to hold water in gardens being galvanised, bat also on 
aooount of such vessels being often used in oookery. Soma 
time ego 1 saw It stated that the galvanised tanks in use 
in the French navy had all been taken out on aooount of 
its being found that the water held in them had an 
injurious effeot upon the health of the men. If “ J. O. O.” 
would furnish details they might help us to find that out. 
A Botlb. 

7813.— Treatment of Odontoglossoms.— Having 
fallen a viotim to " Matt. Bramble’s” enthusiasm, I have 
possessed myself of four well-established plants of Odonto 
glossum grande and six of O. oitrosmum, and beg he will 
oome to the rescue with a word of wisdom, that my venture 
may prove a success. I have a small lean-to, 9 by 6, 
devoted to Ferns, heated by hot-wacer apparatus; highest 
temperature in winter, 65 degs. Leading out of the house 
is another lean-to, same size, deriving its heat solely from 
open door into first house; contents, Zonal Pelargoniums 
and a few Roses. The oool-house faces south, and enjoys 
plenty of sun. Is it likely to prove an agreeable habitation, 
or a possible one, for the Orohlds ? Failing thab, I have a 
■mall Wardian case. Any hints as to treatment most 
acceptable.— Novioi. 

7814 —Begonias and Gloxinias.— Last season I 
lost the whole of my tuberous end flne-foliaged Begon ias 
and Gloxinias through a disease whioh appeared first on 
the stems as a sort of network, brown in colour, and 
ultimately spread all over, and to the leaves whioh curled 
at the edges and dropped off. Flowers, of oourse, there 
were none worth having, and I threw everything a way. I 
may have kept the plants boo close, too hot, or too dry, 
buo in neither of these respeots have I erred this year; 
giving plenty of air, not foroing, and keeping the shelves 
moist, and yet several plants are already affeotod, and I 
am in despair. I have oonsulbed several professional 
gardeners here, but find they are In no better ease than 


I am. Any advioe will be aooepteble. Is there any 
danger of the disease spreading to Geenerae, Weigels* 

Ac. ?—Amatbur B. 

7816.— Planting a garden.—Sly garden is almost 
surrounded by open-wood trellis fenoing (diamond pattern) 
some 4 feet 6 inohea high, the remainder 0 feet high. I 
want to oover this, at the same time make it profitable. I 
am thinking of training different kinds of fruit-trees 
against it. I shall be glad of any suggestions from the 
readers of your valuable paper as to the beet kinds, 
whether the fan or oordon plan la best, and what space to 
allow each; also when is the best time to plant, and what 
preparation the soil, Ac , must undergo previous to plant¬ 
ing? The aspeots are ELN.E ,8 S.E .andN.N E ; being very 
little .shade, they get the sun from one angle or another 
more or leu all day, that E.N.E. gets the least, being 
shaded by the house. When the sun gets S.W., that 
facing N.N E. gets the sun behind (through the fence) 
until it gets 8. W., after that on the front until it sets. 1 
am in Lancashire, near the border of Cheshire, and the 
soil is sandy.—Novice. 

7816. —Rose-house.—I have lately become possessor 
of a considerable range of glue, and I should like to utilise 
one of the houses for Roses. Would you kindly advise me 
on the subject. The house I have seleotod for the purpose 
is 28 feet long by 9$ feet wide and 8 feet high, double span 
roof, and warmed with small, hot-water pipes, size 3-looh, 
whioh run the length of the house at the back of the 
borders. 1 do nek know whabthe house hu been used for, 
but ths roof is wired, as if for Roses- There is a flat wooden 
stage on eaoh aide of the house and a tank at the end. 
There is plenty of room for a nice border to be made on 
either side instead of a stage, but I should like to keep the 
present stage on one side for pot Roses and to plant on the 
other. I do not keep an experienoed gardener, and should 
be most grateful for any advioe, both u to soil, heat, when 
to plant, and when to start, Ac. The winters are very 
severe, end I am told Roses will nok grow here, but I do 
not see why they should not suooeed under glass.— 
H. M. R. 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but renders errs invited to give further 
answers should theg be able to ofer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

7817. — New Zealand Ferns (J. R. C., Birkenhead). 
—Many thanks for specimens of New Zealand Ferns- They 
are very nice ones; but none of them are my desiderata. 
—J. J. 

7818. — Lady’s Slipper Orohlds (Learner) —Your 
Lady’s Slipper Orohlds should thrive under the conditions 
you name. For farther treatment see my article on the as 
whioh appearel in this paper lut week, end follow the 
directions as to shade.—M. B. 

7819. —New Zealand Ferns (N. Z. F.)—Very 
few of these Ferns thrive outdoors, and, indeed, they 
must nob be used as planki for the hardy fernery 
but they will succeed for the most part in a very oool 
house.—J. J. 

7820 . — Adlantum Morltzlanum (W. T.). —This 
plant cannot! be exhibited with a oolleetlon of British 
Ferae; for although it is oonsilered to be a variety of the 
oommon Maiden-hair Fern, A. Oapillns-venerie, it is not a 
British variety.—J. J. 

7821. —Oncldlum Barcodes (Young Lady Grower). 
—I oartslnly think you are a oarelees reader of Garobmimo. 
Is is not long ego that I wrote an article on Onoidium 
saroodss on purpose for snoh as you, and now you ask 
" How shell I treat it f’ Why, really, you must refer baok 
to p. 112.—M. B. 

7822 — Nephrolepis Daffl (J. W. B„ Manchester). 
—Tae Fern sent me Is a epeoimen of Nephrolepis Dufll. It 
certainly does not ooour in New Z salon a. It is from Duke 
of York Island. You did not eay you had gathered it 
yourself, end if you had, I should have had to question 
the statement.—J. J. 

7823. —Oattleya Trianee (H. J. A).—This is the 
name of your flower. It Is a variety with the sepals end 
petals pure white, with a medium-coloured Up. It appears 
to me a plant from Mr. Low’s importing, amongst whioh 
I have seen many flowers with white sepals and petals. It 
Is very pretty, but does not deserve a varietal name — 
M. B. 

7824. —A doubtful variety (Brin).— Your flower 
appears to be a natural hybrid. It is pretty, but of no 
commercial value. II certainly is not Odontoglomum 
Alexandra. It Is not so handsome es a poor form of our 
lovely Princess flower, although this species would appear 
to have been one of the parents. Keep it and grow 11 on. 
It may improve.—M. B. 

7825. — Angrescom Leonls (T. H. 0 ).—This plant 
is a native of the Comoro Islands, and although it dees 
not require so muoh heat as many of the speoles belonging 
to the same genus, it oennot be called e greenhouse pleat. 

I have generally found it thrive beet in the warmest house 
when growing; but it may be rested in the Cattle} 
house, and not kept dry.—M. B. 

7826. — Treatment of Maedevallias (Novice).— 
Yea; Maedevallias wUl suooeed weU daring the summer 
months in a oold frame when flowering is past. The frame 
should stand under a north wall, but should be kept moist. 
It is by no means neoessary to keep the frame closed.. 
During warm nights the air may be left on. Your 
greatest enemies wiU be slugs and snails, both of which 
appear to have a predilection for the young shoots of these 
plants.—M. B. 

7827. — Grabs In a garden (G. Bait).— The grubs 
you sent are those of the oommon oookohafer (Melolontha 
vulgaris). They are moat destructive creatures. I am 
afraid there is no royal road to their deetroction. Liquid- 
manure very freely applied would probably do good, or a 
good dressing of soot, or ashes, or dry earth. One bushel, 
mixed with one pint and a half of paraffin oil, worked Into 
the soil, would also be usefuL Neither of these reoeipts 
will kill the grnbe; bub they will be very distasteful to 
them, and probably drive or keep them away. You would 
And a tame rook or seagull of the greatest use, as these 
inaeots remain in the grub state for at least three yean. 
It would be worth while to dig the ground over oarafully 
wherever possible wad pick cut tha grubs.—G. 8. 8. 
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7828. —Treatment of a Dendroblum Wardla- 
num (Learner). — Your Dendrobium Wardianum 
vu started before being' thoroughly rested, and it has 
oaused some of the buds whioh should have been bloom to 
turn into growth. Your best plan is to peg these 
budding stems down on to some Orohid pots and encourage 
them to grow in this way ; and in the autumn, when the 
growth is mature, out the old mother-stem away, but 
leave the young plants until sprinsr, when they may be 
taken out oarefully and potted — M. B 

7829. — Mexican Orchids (G. T .).—Your flowers 
came eafely to hand. They are very pretty varieties and 
oorreotly named, and I should think you are well pleased 
with your suooess. Your Mexioan plants will give you 
more trouble and oare than thoee from Columbia; they 
enjoy full sunshine, with a moist atmosphere, and the 
temperature may be allowed to fall very low at night. 
This oomcs r ear to the natural oonditions of the plants. 
The figure of Lmlia majalis, recently published, is a very 
good and beautiful one; the plant, however, I fear will yet 
be a disappointing one to an amateur.—M. B. 

7830. —Insect In a garden (Geo. Norris).— The 
creature you find in your garden is a kind of slug (Testa- 
oella tralistldea), which is remarkable for having a small 
shell at the end of its tail, and for not being injurious to 
plants. It is oarnivorous, living on small worm6, grubs, 
so. It is not oommon; but in some places they seem 
tolerably abundant. I am afraid they are generally killed 
whenever they found; but that is a mistake. They should 
be enoouraged in gardens as they are decidedly useful. 
They may be always recognised by the little shell at the 
tail.—G. 8. S. 

7831. — Country exhibition (C. E.)— It is difficult to 
answer your question without seeing the schedule of your 
society. Usually when there is a class for Orchids by 
themselves, Orohids are exoluded from the other clashes. 
A Cy pripedium Lawrenoeanum and Calanthe veratrifolia 
may osrtainly be staged in a collection cf stove and 
greenhouse plants, it there is no rule to exclude them from 
suoh olaes ; so look oarefully to this. The judges should 
perform their duties strictly In accordance with the wording 
of the soheduie. Do not, however, put too muoh stress 
upon the weight of your two Orohids. I should myself 
certainly pass your collection if the plants named were 
weak, for a collection without Orohids in whioh were 
well-grown and well flowered plants. If you put a speoimen 
of Oypripedium speotabile, however well bloomed and 
however beautiful, into a class for stove and greenhouse 
plants, you should be disqualified, because it is a hardy 
plant. I have grown it by the hundred out-doors for 
many years.—M. B. 


NAM OS 07 PLANTS AND 7BUITS. 

»** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
tent to nams should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of GaRDRivura Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-streei, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Beverley.—Doronlcmm oauoasi* 

cum.- G. H.—l, Zea variegata ; 2, Diplacus glutinoeus; 

3, Begonia asootensis ; 4, Not reoognised.- R. H. L.— 

Spine a filipsndula fl.-pl.; 2, Send again ; 3, Primula Sie- 

boldi; 4, Venus'Looking-glass.- Anon. —Sempervivum 

dorame.- Horace.—2, Ground Ivy ; 8, Veronica, sp.- 

R. P. O.— Allium triquetrum.- E. N. —1, Cereusapecio- 

sissimus; 2, Aoer Negundo variegata.- F. M. C.— 

1, Centaurea montona var. ; 2, Not recognised.- U. E. 

Dixon. -Bird Cherry (Prunns Padua)- 0 C. Fairer. 

Ribes groseulartofoiium.- W. E. C.— Diplacus gluti¬ 
noeus.- H. G. Miles.— Adianturn oonoinnum.- Dr. 

Doris -1, Mirabilis Jalapa ; Rioinus communis.- 

Miss E. C. Nicholetts. — 1, Daucus Oarota; 3, Osrex 

paludosa.- John Stanton, Jersey. —Ohlorophytum 

elatum. 


TO OOBBBSPONDBJNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer Queries by post, and that we oannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

A. B., Edgebaston .—Will you kindly give particulars as 
to the soil the Naroissus sent is growing in, and how many 

flowers it has borne like the one sent?- C. B. R will 

find what he wants in reoent numbers of Gardrmkq.- 

J. P. L.— Duck Weed. We expeot your pond wants a 

thorough oleansing.- C. D. O'Harmer. — From the 

appearanoe of your Vines they eeem to have been 

■oorohed through insufficient ventilation.- Enquirer .— 

The only thing you oan do is to handpick the trees.- 

George Moon.— The only thing is to oatoh the weevils, 
which will, if a strong light 1 b thrown on the bushes 
at night, fall to the gronnd. It is an advantage to 
plaoe a sheet on the ground under the bushes to oatoh 

them.- J.P.G.— Pour boiling water in their haunts, or lay 

down pieoes of Potato, Carrot, or Lettuces, when they will 

oongregate underneath.- A. G S.— You are feeding your 

Tomato plant too well.- H. J.— Cannot tell unless you 

send specimens with treatment.- H. M. S .—No ; let the 

Tropnolums grow as they like. Plant Virginian Creepers 

now in good garden soil and leave them alone.- A. T. J. 

—8end flowers.- J W., Lanarkshire. —Anemone 

nemorosa.- R. W.— Your Peach leaves are suffering 

from a disease oalled ourl. Pick off the bad leaves; the 

roots are undoubtedly in a bad subsoil.- T. S.— Black 

Pansy. It is not oommon ; but we have seen varieties 

quite as blaok.- E. C. H.— Possibly you keep the Aralia 

too dry.- C. H.— Please send shoots that have been 

eaten. We oannot tell what it is without specimens.- 

Omum —The seeds are not likely to germinate now. 
Most probably the seedlings were eaten direotly they 
came through the ground. Treat it as a hardy plant, and 
it may be propagated by division. It is beautiful when 

used as an edging plant.- A. C. R. L. M , Surbiton — 

We do not reoommend dealers. Other answer next week. 

- W. A. M.— Give more particulars.- J. C. Bums — 

Sow seed when It Is ripe.- Olitory —Leave the plant 

alone. The Rose must not be disturbed now. Walt until 

the autumn.- Thos. Judson.— lt possible, keep the 

plants Indoors and keep them shaded; not too densely, how¬ 
ever. Improver.—The ordinary sweet Cherry is pruned 

on the spur system, while all the young wood on the 
Morello is allowed to remain and laid in for future bear¬ 
ing wood. A foreright shoot is one whioh springs straight 
from the wall. In the oase o* summer pruning thin out 
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the wood where necessary, leaving as muoh bearing wood 

as may be required.- A. C. R. L. M.—ln a propagating 

pit, in the ordinary way.- W. Smith.— Leave the hedge 

alone now and out it down in the autumn.- M. M. W.— 

Move Rhododendrons in the autumn.- Trot.— Waib until 

the autumn for pruning the Pyraoanthus. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

7761.— Chickens dying.— There oan, I think, be 
only one oauae at work, “ 0. G.” is rearing his chiokens 
on tainted ground. Only the hardiest birds will survive 
such management. Ha had better plaoe them on a Grass 
plot where the adult fowls cannob run. I am supposing 
his feeding his oorreob —Doultiso. 

7757. — An unhealthy rabbit. — If the eye is 
merely weak I have found the following a psiftc' cure: 
Bathe it gently with warm water in a little sponge, 
then dry the eye with a soft handkerchief ; afterwards 
rub vaseline on by stroking your finger one way only 
between the eyelids. You oan cover your finger first with 
a soft pieoe of rag.—0. H. 

7760.— Cross-bred fowls.— “Mrs. Fife” 
has a very good average to show for the two 
months mentioned. I should have been glad to 
know whether the pullets were early hatched, 
and if so, how the records for Dacember and 
January came ont. The management as regards 
feeding cannot be improved upon, except in the 
case of Indian corn, which should be used with 
moderation. Regularity of feeding is a very 
great factor in the production of eggs, as 
“ Mrs. Fife’s ” figures show.— Doulting. 

7759.— Corn for fowls. —It is very hard to 
say what quantity of grain will satisfy the 
requirements of any given number of fowls, 
because the appetites of all birds vary consider¬ 
ably, and some fowls do not forage at all for 
themselves. I should say, however, that 
“Worcester’s” birds are coating him far too 
much. He should be present when the birds 
are fed for a day or two, and notice how much 
they pick up at each meal. The very beat guide 
is the fowls themselves. Direotly they have 
enough food they cease to run after the grain 
with a view of eating it, but trample it under 
foot instead. Over-fed fowls rarely move away 
from their feeding place.— Doulting. 

7756 — Keeping 1 hens* eggs.— It is nob 
true that hens’ eggs can be kepo any length of 
time under a year, and produce chickens, if set. 
During the present year I have found eggs a 
little more than a fortnight old hatch out badly, 
whilst those under that age have done very well, 
and hatched before their time. So oonvinoed 
am I of the importance of using only fresh eggs 
for sitting purposes that I should never from 
choice plaoe eggs under a hen whioh were more 
than a fortnight or three weeks old.— Doulting. 


GENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES 

As supplied to the Royal Gardens. 

"REST Brown Fibrous KENT Peat, 5s. per 

" ssok; 5 for 22s. fid. Best blaok fibrous Peat, 4s. Bd. per 
sack; 5 for 20s. Coarse Bedfords Silver Sand, Is. fid. per 
bushel; per ton, 25s. Pure Leaf Mould, yellow fibrous Loam, 
Peat Mould, 3s. per saok Pottinx Composts, 5s. per sack. Fresh 
Sphagnum Moss, 6s. per saok. Fresh Ooooa-nut-ftbre Refuse, 
Is. 3d. per sack; 10 sacks for 12s.; 15 for 17s ; 20 for 20s.; 
30 for 23s.; Two-ton Truok, free on rail, 30s. Charcoal, Bones, 
Guano, So. 

New ARCHANGEL MATS, 18s. do*. 
PETERSBURG MATS, 12a. and 15s. per doa. 

Raffia, Stick* and Labels. SPEUIALITE TOBACCO 
PAPER and CLOTH, la per lb.: 28 lb. for 28s. VIRGIN 
CORK, Price List sent free.—W. HERBERT k GO., 2, Hop 
Exchange Warehouses, Southwark-street, London, 8.E. (near 
London-bridge). 

(GREENHOUSES.—Send for our Price List 

'■-* and save SO par oent Designs and Estimates free — 
SHEPHERD k SO Jf.Tne West London Horticultural Works, 
33, DavUvills-road. 8hepherd's-bush, London. _ 

T O. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 

J • SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, M, King-street, Ooveat-gardea, Lon ton. Estab¬ 
lished 1780. Bales by Auction neariy svir# day. Catalogues 

on tnnHmUai nr onit free 

'"PANNED NETTING for preserving fruit- 

-L trees, flower beds, So., from frost and blight; 35 square 
yards for Is.; sent any width on approval. Carriage paid on 
all orders over 5s.—H. J. GA8SON, Fish M -rohant, Rye, 
Sussex._ 

PILCHARD NETTING, f-inohmesh, 12 yards 

■L wide, 9d. yard; extra stout, strong TANNED NET, 

, ltd. yard; 4 yards wide, 3d. yar 1; or 2 yards 
New 


2 yards wide, lid. yard; 4 yards wide, 3d. yar 1; or 2 

wide, 10s. per 100; 4 yards wide, 20s. per 10 J yards. _ 

TWINE NETTING, 1 yard wide. 2Jd. yard: 2 yards wide, 4d. 
yard; 4 yards wide, 8d. yard. COTTON NET, nine meshes 
to square inch, 1| yard wide, fid. to 7d. yard run. Best artiole 
to protect bud and bloom —W. OULLINGFO 10 ,127, Field 
rood. Forest-gate. K 

HLOGHER PARK DAIRY, Tyi me —3 lb. 

v* superfine Oream Batter, post free, 4s. Two i plot jars 
sweet Oream, post free, 2s. 

PRUNING and BU DDING KNIVES, Razors, 

A Scissors, &c —“Taylor's Eye Witness, sta? handles, brass 
capped, sant poet free. Is. 2d each Also Ivory H&nd’e 
Budding Knives, Is. 2d ; Hollow-ground Razors, Is 2d.; a>ro 
Scissors, Is. 2d. all warranted. Marvellous va’ue. Illu'tratrd 
Price Llat post free.—JOHN TAYLER k SONS, Cutler*, gj., 
Norland rood Nott'ng hill, London W. 


6 PRIZE MEDALS—Liverpool, Hull, Glasgow, Sal 
taire, 1886-7 ; also Architectural de Building Trade* 
Exhibition, April 13,1889. 

GREENHOUSES. 

FOR THE MILLION. 

ALFRED PEEL & SONS, 

HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 

Head Offices and Works: 

WOOD GREEN, LONDON, N. 

rcrt,{ 

Th« original Inventors of Portable Greenhouses. Beware of 
Imitations. 

Ns. B Amateur (8eo Lilt ) houses are mads 

in sections, of thoroughly 
well-seasoned red deal, 
and oomplete with stages, 
gloss, ko., erected and 
fitted at oar works, so that 
they oan be erected by 
any handy man. Strictly 
Portable, and a Tenants 
Fixture. Put on rails or 
delivered free to docks. 
SPAN ROOF LEAN-TO. 

7 ft. long 5 ft. aide JU 10 0 7 ft long fi ft. wlds MM 0 0 

B ft. „ fi ft. „ 4 17 8 8 ft. „ fi ft. „ 4 10 0 

10 ft. „ 7 ft. B U 0 10 ft- u 7 ft. .. BOO 

12 ft. „ B ft. „ 100 12 ft. ,, I ft. „ 6 10 

Intended purchasers of Greenhouses should ass oar 

No. 6 Paxton 8pan Roof, 

12 ft long, 8 ft. wide, 9 ft. high. 6 ft 6 in. to eaves, *12 com- 
plete. Acknowledged by the Judges and Press to be the 
most oomplete Portable Greenhouses exhibited. 

Illustrated Price Lists of Greenhouses from 60s., post free 
I stamps. 

N.B.—If ALFRED PEEL k SONS' Greenhouses are not 
the beet and cheapest in tho kingdom, why is it they have 
obtained all the principal Medals and Certificates at all the 
leading exhibitions and horticultural shows! 





Two Priz* Mkdalh. 

Quality, THE BEST In the Market. 

All sacks Included. 

PEAT, beet brown fibrous .. 5s. Od. per saok, 5 sacks for 22/8 
PEAT, best black fibrous .. 4a. fid. M 5 sacks for 20/- 

PEAT, extra selected Orchid 8s. fid. „ 5 sacks for 40/- 

LOAM, PREPARED COMPOST ) Is. per bushel, 3s. per 
PEAT, or LEAF-MOULD .... } sack (sacks Inoluded) 
SILVER 8 AND, coarse, Is. fid. per bush., 14s,half ton, 24a. ton. 
RAFFIA FIBRE^best only, Is. per lb. 

TOBACCO CLOTH, or PAPER, Is. lb., 28 lb., 27*. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected. 8s. per bushel, 8s. per sack. 
CHUBB’S "PERFECT” FER-) In Bags. 

TILIBER (the beat food for aU f ,-*■ ■■ N 

kinds of Plants. Flowers, Fruits, f 71b. 141b. 281b. 661b. Icwt 
Vegetables, Ac). Tins, Is. fid. J 3/- 5/- 8/- 14/- 22/- 

CRUSHED BONES, or Bone Dust 1/2 2/- 3/6 6/- 12/- 

VIRGIN CORK (beat quality only) - 3/- 5/6 10/8 17/- 

RUSSIAN MATS, BAMBOO Canes, PERUVIAN GUANO, 
NITRATE of SODA, Horticultural CHARCOAL, ko. 
PEAT MOSS LITTER, oheapest and best Bedding for Horses 
and Cattle, £2 per ton. Extra large sample Bales, 6s. eaoh. 
Also prepared for Poultry Pens, Rabbits, ka., in saoks, 
la fid. each; 10sacks, 12s. fid.; 20sacks, 23s. 

COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFU8E (by Chubb’s special process), 
sacks. Is. 4d. each; 10 sacks, 12s. fid.; 16 sacks, 17s. fid.; 
20 sacks, 20a; 25 sacks, 24s.; 30 sacks, 27s.; 40 saoka 35s.: 
60 sacks. 40a Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 30a Limited 

I uantities of G special quality, granulated, In saoka only 
i. fid. each. 

SPECIAL MANURES for Farmers, Agriculturists, Market 
Gardenere, and others (ooncentrated into a dry powder). 
OHUBB’S « PRODUCTIVE ” MANURE, in bags, £3 per ton 
(bags inoluded); sample 1 owt. bag, 4s., producing extra¬ 
ordinary results, and worth four or five times the aotual cost. 
Try it against any other manure, no matter what price. 
OHUBB’S "COMPOUND SOOT AND SEWAGE 
MANURE, In bags, £2 per ton (bags Included); sample 
1 owt. bag, 3 b., made principally (by special process) from 
London Soot and Sewage, with other fertilising agents. 
Terms, strictly Cash with order. 

CHUBB. BOUND. * CO., West Ferry Road, 
Mill wall. I --* ~ ‘ ~ ’- 


l London. E. Bankers: Union Bank of London. 


A GOOD THING TO USE. 

We have pleasure in drawing the attention of plant growers to 

LEMON OIL INSECTICIDE. 

A first-class article. 

Certain In action. 

Harmless to the most tender foliage. 
Easily used and low in price. 

Numerous Testimonials. 

Prices: Pint, Is. fid.: quart, 2s. 9i ; J gallon. 5s.; 1 gallon, 9s. 

4 gallons, 34s. Ask your see lsman for it, or apply to— 
WM. OLIBRAN k SON, Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham; 
10 and 12, Market street, Manchester. 

GREENHOUSES. 

Intending purchasers should 
send tor our revised Illustrated 
Catalogue tor 1889. post free. We 
challenge the Trade for prioe 
combined with quality. Satisfac¬ 
tion guaranteed.—OvEREND’S 
Horticultural Works, West- 
Green, Tottenham, London, N. 



FROST. WIND. HAIL 

HORTICULTURAL SHADINGS.—The only 

LI thorough Protection for Wall, Fruit, Dwarf Trees, Vege¬ 
tables, ko. Equally necessary for Greenhouse Blinds. Will 
last for yean. All 54 Inohes wide. Carriage paid. 

A quality, lOd. per yard run 
No. I „ 7id. „ .. 

No. 2 „ fid. m 

No. 8 „ 4id. 

No. 4 „ Sid. H 

AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 

MOORHIT MILL CO., OLDHAM. 
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THE SPHINCTER GRIP ARMOURED HOSE CO. 


63, FORE STREET, LONDON, EC. 

HOSES .A. AND 33 GUARANTEED FOR 10 YEARS 


(FAIR WEAR AND TEAR). 


TncheB internal diameter. 
£in. gin. */in. gin. lin. 


= A-Patent SPHINCTER CRIP CREY-BLACK HOSE) /c 

K (Over 2,000,000 ft. in actual use.) j V 1 * U 4 M*> ^ 

g' B — Improved SPHINCTER CRIP RED-CREY HOSE 79 1/- 1/3 1/7 1/9 * 

2 C— 2nd QUALITY SPHINCTER GRIP HOSE .-/G 77 79 711 1/2 ^ 

D —best ANTIMONIAL RED RUBBER (Unarmourkd) 77 79 1 /- 1/3 1/6 

(Larger Sizes, see Price List.) 

Wholesale Trade Discount 0 / 10 % for Gash off all the above prices to Clients purchasing direct. (Carriage ])%id on orders exceeding £5 value. 

Simples free. Do not pay exorbitant prices for plausible and worthless imitations of our Specialities. 

FULL DESCRIPTIVE PAICE LISTS OF HOSE AND FITTINGS FREE. 


THOMAS’S 

TRAINING TRELLISES 

No. 81. GALVANISED AFTER MADE. 

For training P« aa instead cf 

XXXXyOOOO\/x Training plants to walls, Ac. 

6 feetl b y 3 feet, 2s. each. 

a>o<XXaXXXx ® feet by 4 feet, 3*. each 
YyVvvVvvxX/ ®feet by ®feet, **• eaoh 
/V\A^ / a s /\X./V/\X 6 feet by 6 feet, 5s. each. 

Tl ' ' 1 MaJe any size to order at 

following prices: 

C-in. 4-in. 3-in. 2-lu. IJ-in. mesh. 

2d. 3d. 3id. 4d. 4id. per foot super. 

Illustrated Catalogue on Application. 

J. J THOMAS & CO., 

87, Queen Victoria Street, London, B.C. 

“new th easy” 


Has an open 
steel roller. 


A MAN OAN 
WORK A 24-INOH 
MACHINE. There 
is no easier working, 
no better flniehed, no 
stronger, no more 
durable mower in 
the market. The 
Front Roller, with 
simple adjustment 
(or regulating height 
of cut euables the 
machine to cut close 
to the ground, and 
to do fine work, be¬ 
sides adapting It 
(or verge cutting. 

I To be obtained 

I through all the lead¬ 
ing Ironmongers or 
Seedsmen, or from 
the Sole Licensees— 


HEATING APPARATUS. 

THE Newest, Best, and Cheapest Pipe and 

J- Apparatus, oomplete, £3 16s. 6d. Price List free. 
WOOD. Hot-water Engineer, Eastville. Bristol. 

TOBACCO PAPER, BBTc quality, Is. per lb. ; 

j- 14 lb., 13 j. ; do Cloth, Is. per lb., 14 lb. 13s.; do. Fibre, 
rnnoh stronger, and better than cloth or paper, Is. per lb , 
14 p8,d *o any station. The Trade 

supplied.—FIERCE ft GO., Montpelier, Bristol. 
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“NONPAREIL” 

ARTIFICIAL 

MANURE 


OUTS 24- INCH EASY* 

SELIG, SONNENTHAL & CO.,! 


| ■ The Weeds are pluoked up root and all.’— Shakespeare. 


THE BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

l>l 

J 

< 

3 

WEED ERADICATOR 

8 


For destroying Weeds, Moss, Dandelions, fto., 

z 

O 

ID 

L. 

on Carriage Drives, Garden Paths, 

Church yards, Stablo-yardB, fto. 

O 

2 

HIGHLY CONCENTRATED. EASILY APPLIED. 


U. 

2s. per gallon. Discount on Quantity. 

O 

>> 

Ul 

CARRIAGE PAID. TINS FREE. 

r 


Full particulars from the Manufacturer, 

j J. W. SMITH. Chemist. Stony Stratford 

_ 


THE NEW 


WINDOW FLOWER BOX. 


RANSOMES 1 


FIRST CLASS AWARDS. 

Melbourne, 1S88. Italian, 1888. 
Inventions, 1886. L’pool, 1886. 


V" / AB manufactured by 

V MARK. / Q. SYM0ND80N 

\ / WALTHAM ABBSY 

X - ESSEX, 

After 10 years’ practical experience on 600 
acres of Land, proving it to be a highly con¬ 
centrated Fertiliser. 

S OM POSED of the purest ingredients, and particularly 
suitable in Its application to the growth of Vege 
es, Flowers, and Fruit, especially Roses, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Vines, Strawberries, and other groaj-feeding Plants 
This Manure is sold under a guaranteed Analysis, and, 
while being sent out in a perfectly soluble condition, is 
entirely free from any offensive smell, an objection ofteD 
made by ladiee when using Artificial Manures. 

SOLD by aU NURSER YMEN & SEEDSMEN. 
In Tins, 6d., Is., 2s. 6d , 5s., <k Bags 10s. each 

In Larger Quantities hy Arrangement. 

B1ACK VARNISH 

‘'CRYSTAL " Brand 
Excellent quality at lr. 
per gal., in 40 gal caskr, 
mrriave paid and cask fret 
BAXENDALE A CO., 
Miller-»t., Manchester, ft 
Hauover-et, Edinburgh 
Wholesale house fer gal 
. vanised roofing sheets, 
tanks, burningoils, paints, 
and generalJrrrdware. 

§ CONWAY G. WARNE, 

Suoceraor to JOHN MATTHEWS, 

Royal Potteries, Weston-super-Mare, 
Manufacturer of TERRA COTTA VASES, 
FOUNTAINS, BA8KET8, 
BORDER TILES, GARDEN POTS. 
Price List poet free. Book of Designs, Is. 6d 

21 COLD A SILVER MEDALS. 

IV The largest Flower-pot Manufactory 
in the World. 


All 

Mowers 
tent on a 
Month’s 


Trial, 

Carriage 


LAWN MOWERS. 

THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

In all sizes, to suit every requirement. 

" NEW AUTOMATON," the Best Gear Machine 
“CHAIN AUTOMATON," the Beet Chain Machine. 
“NEW PARIS,” the Best Small Machine. 

“ EDGE CUTTER," the only one of real service. 

" BANK CUTTER," the Best for Cutting Slopes. 
“NEW AUTOMATON GARDEN ROLLERS.** 
Orders executed promptly by all Ironmongers. 

RANSOMES, SIMS, & JEFFERIES, Lo„ 

IPSWICH. 


SIMPLEX 
I GLAZING 


MADE ENTIRELY OF IRON AND TILES. 
Pricks from 7b. ad. Each. 

Write for full particulars to * 

W. PRYOR. IRONMONGER, 

Dais ton Junction, London, E. 

nrr Ull/ITQ — Catalogue of Improved Hive 
Dll 111 V bUi and Applianoes, with drawings and 
price* free.—GKO. NEIGHBOUR ft SONS, 127, High Holborn, 
W.O.: and 149, Regent-atreat, W. Established 18lOl.B.—P4d« 
Geo. Neighbour ft Sons' Advt. In Oarpkmino, Aug, 25. 

TTUORTH £1 EACH.— M Amateur’s Garden 

» * Guide: ” how and when to grow everything. 64 pages, 
100 illustrations. 7d., free. 250 testimonials in one week.— 
TURNER, Thattoheatb, St. Helena. 


||i For ROOFS, ********** 

- Ill_„ ******** SKYLIGHTS, & 

QKSmSSSSit HORTICULTURAL WORK. 

jVo Special Contract required. 

No Zinc, Iron, or Putty Used. 

ARY QUART IT Y SUPPLIED. 

GROVER&Co. (|Lmtt).), Engineers, &c* 

Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., CityRd., London, N. 

WRITE FOR 

ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS, AND FULL 
* * * * PARTICULARS SENT POST FREE). **♦* 

o-» ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»»» » 

mm TRELLIS OR LATTICE 

iuAW\AAV Work f,r climbing Plante, Capital Screen 
V AVVYn \\\\i for Dustbins, &c , or adding Height to 

VAuWWW Walls, *c 

tvAWYX v 50 e< I DOft by tft) planed, 4s., 

i\WY\\ \X \A \ uuplaned, 3s. 

\AWAW\\ Bent fco any part on rece *p fc °f P-O- 

AAA'V'A^ w BURLEY, Patentee, 

»VAAv\ A'f Tower Buildings, London Wall, K.O. 
_ Illustrated Catalogue. _ 

(1REENHOUSES — GREENHOUSES !—AU 

XJ intending purchasers should oall or send to the Royal 
Aroh Horticultural Works, Bradford. The principal builders 
to all the Nobility, Gentry, and Nurserymen in Yorkshire 
and surrounding districts. The best and cheapest makers In 
the Kingdom. Catalogues, post free, 1 stamps.—W. 
ANDREWS ft Co.. Horticultural Builders. Bradford 


Kingdom. Catalogues, post (res, 1 stamp 
RBWSft Co.. Horticultural Builders. Bradford 


AT HOME AND ABROAD.—ACCIDENTS 

LR of all kinds Insured agalntt by the RAILWAY PAS¬ 
SENGERS' ASSURANCE COMPANY. Hon. EVELYN 
ASHLEY, Chairman. Annual Income, £248,000. Compen¬ 
sation already paid, £2,600,000. Moderate premiums—favour¬ 
able conditions—new concessions. West-end Office: 8, Grand 
Hotel-buildings. Head Offloe: 64, Coruhlil London, E.O.— 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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FRUIT. 


SYRINGING VINES. 

I am frequently naked If I syringe my Vines 
every day, and many will hardly credit me 
when I say that I rarely ayringe them at all, aa 
my honaes are quite damp enough without it, 
and I think that the Grapea finish off with a 
much better bloom, and are certainly far freer 
from apota than when I uaed to ayringe, 1 know 
it ia one of the tilings that many gardeners have 
to unlearn, for the ayringe waa in daily use 
amongst the Vines aome twenty ye&ra back. 
But the difficulty of getting water clean enough 
for the purpose first induoed me to atop 
the daily shower-bath, and to adopt instead the 
plan of damping the floors, Ac., at shutting-up 
time; and finding that the Vines seemed to 
enjoy the change, it led me to still further reduce 
the syringing process, and now my Vines only 

S et one or two good washings during the grow- 
)g season, and that is just after thinning the 
bunches, aud when I can get olean rain-water to 
use. If the roots are Kept moist, and the 
atmosphere of the house is in the same condi¬ 
tion, it will be found that the foliage of the 
Vines will be firmer, and the crop will finish off 
better than where constant syringing is 
practised, for I need hardly say that this daily 
shower-bath is by no means natural, for even in 
our dripping climate we get some dry days, 
and in countries where the finest Grapes grow 
in the open air rain is ssmetimea unknown for 
long periods together, and the finest and driest 
summers are the ones most remarkable for good 
vintages, and we can rest assured that the 
moist stove treatment that suits epiphytal 
Orchids and plants of that class so well is not 
exactly the thing for Vines. If there was 
more ventilating and less syringing there would 
be fewer queries as to to the cause of air-roots 
on Vines, for they are the direct result of a 
stagnant and over-moist atmosphere. 

J. G. H. 


7772.— Late Vines. —You do not state 
what sorts you are growing. The Hamburgh 
will generally ripen without fire-heat by 
economising the sun's warmth as muoh as 
possible. Last year, however, I had to fire mine 
all through July and August. If they are late 
kinds they must have fire-heat all through the 
season, unless in a time of great heat with warm 
nights. To have good Grapes a regular night 
temperature must be maintained; otherwise in 
our variable climate a chill Is inevitable. This 
being a late season, I should in any case give a 

little fire-heat af- L ’- 

going. Even 
treatment.—J. C.B. 


— It would depend very much upon 
the variety of Vine whether it should be 
forced a little with artificial heat. The most 
usual Grape-Vine to grow is the Blaok Ham¬ 
burgh, and it will sucoeed in ordinary glass 
houses without the aid of artificial heat. The 
Lady Downe’s, Alicante, Gros Colmar, Muscat 
of Alexandria, &o., ought to have artificial heat, 
exoept when the weather is very warm in 
rammer. All the varieties are the better for 
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artificial heat when in flower, and not muoh 
water ought to be sprinkled about, aa a dry, 
rather warm atmosphere is promotive of well-set 
berries. The pollen should fly from the bunches 
in a golden olotid if they are shaken whop in 
flower.—J. D. E. 

7802.— Temperature for Vines,—Black 
Hamburgh* ought to do without fire-heat now. 
The ventilation should be in accordance with the 
outside temperature. On bright days a little 
air should be given, say, by six o’clock in the 
morning, to be increased when the thermometer 
rises to 75 degs., and full air to be given before 
ten o’clock. Commence reducing it at half-past 
three and close at four, and damp floors and 
paths. On mild nights a little air may be left 
on all night, either at front or baok, but not 
both, as draughts are sometimes injurious.— 
E. H. 

7815.—Planting a fruit garden- —It 
would have been Detter if you had stated 
whether the fenoe is your boundary-line or not, 
as, of course, you are aware that if it is so 
depredators may relieve you of your fruit after 
you have grown it. However, I will answer 
your question as I find it. For the E.N.E. 
aspeot I should recommend that Plums be 
planted and the form of the trees be fan-shaped. 
For the 8.S.E. oordon Pears; for a fenoe 4 feet 
6 inches high, I should prefer triple cordons. 
The N.N.E. should be Apples, and the form of 
the tree should be fan-shaped. Your soil being 
sandy, it is desirable that you should mix with 
it some heavier description of earth. It is not 
desirable to move such soli more than 15 inches 
deep. You must not think of planting 
before next November. Meanwhile, it will 
be an advantage to prepare the ground. The 
beet sorts of Plums for your purpose are Vic¬ 
toria, Coe’s Golden Drop, Early Prolific, and 
Belgian Purple. If you desire to cover the 
fence quickly, you must place the trees 10 feet 
apart. The Cordon Pears should be 4 feet apart. 
The most suitable sortB of Pears are Williams’ 
Bon Chretien, Butrr6 d’Aremberg, Beurr6 
d’Amanlis, Beurrd Diel, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Marie Louise d’Uoole, Pitm&ston Duchess, and 
Brown Beurrd. The selection of Apples I would 
advise should be made by ascertaining in the 
immediate neighbourhood the names of the sorte 
that do best. Any varieties that bear pretty 
regularly, either as pyramids or standards, will 
be suitable for covering a fenoe.—J. C. C. 

7781.—A newly-planted Pear-tree.— 

An old tree, or one at least twelve years old, 
may have been planted many years without 
removal, and when it was taken up it might 
have had few small fibrous roots, and the 
result would be as detailed in this query. 
Nothing more oan be done to it, and it may 
recover. The best way to have treated the 
tree would have been to dig round it the year 
before, taking out a semi-circular trench at the 
distance of 3 feet or 4 feet from the bole, and 
cutting through all the roots. Some turfy 
loam should bo plaoed in oontaot with these 
severed roots, and an immense number of fibrous 
roots will grow into it. This ought always to be 
done the season before any ohoioe tree is re¬ 
moved, if it has been many years in one plaoe 
without removal, because when it is dug up and 
replanted the new fibrous route run into the new 
material at once.— J. D. E, 
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7779. —■ Disbudding 1 Nectarine and 
Peach-trees. —It is not stated whether the 
trees are trained in the fan-shaped form to a 
flat trellis, or whether they are grown as bush 
or pyramid-trees. In the first case the growths 
require a great deal of thinning out and other 
attention during the season. Each last year’s 
shoot of young wood will produce many 
growths, but one only near the base should be 
retained. Even this one, added to the leading 
growth, will prove to be too much daring the 
summer season; and all thick, gross growths 
should be removed in preference to the more 
slender ones. If the trees are in the form of 
bushes or pyramids gross shoots, or others that 
are likely to grow out too much, should be 
stopped, and this stopping should be continued 
until July. In most cases thinning out is also 
required.—J. D. E. 

7755.—Ante and fruit-trees.—Probably •• 

Devon,” will miss his troublesome vieltors, the industrious 
ants, if hla fruit-trees are kept in a healthy state. When 
fruit-trees are well nourished and eyringed, if possible, 
the ante will nob trouble them, and perhaps syringing 
with water, with Quassia chips steeped in it, would remove 
them.—O. E., Lyme Regis. 

7775.— Using manure in a garden.— 
Manure that had lain nine months exposed out- 
of-doors would have lost a good deal of its fer¬ 
tilising properties. My plan is to collect it In a 
heap—say, three weeks, less or more, before it 
has to be used. Turn it over once, or, better, 
twice, in the interim, and dig it into the ground 
in a half-decayed state, smoking hot. If the 
heap Bhould become over-heated, half of the 
fertilising properties would be lost. The most 
successful market farmers in Essex treat the 
manure they bring down from London in this 
way.—J. D. E. 

7651.—A plague Qf slngfl.—I am only a 
novioe in gardening, and it is with diffidence 
that I venture to say that I totally disagree with 
“J. D. E.” in his remark on this matter in 
Gardening, May 25th (page 162)—that in deal¬ 
ing with a plague of slugs “ quicklime will kill 
them.” My experience is that lime or soot is of 
no use whatever in a plague of slugs, but very 
useful when there are only a few—for this 
reason, that your neighbour’s gardens are pretty 
oertain to bo like yours in the matter of vermin, 
and if you have got only a few slugs, and well 
lime or soot your garden, they will probably 
seek your neighbour’s garden, unless he has made 
his ground equally distasteful; but where the 
neighbouring grounds are also infested the only 
remedy is for a general hunt, which must be kept 
up continuously for some days. I maintain that 
if you use either salt, lime, or soot in quantities 
large enough to kill the slugs you run great risk 
of killing everything else. I have experimen¬ 
tally oovered slugs with lime, and I find I 
had to put on a tremendous heap to kill them. 
If they are only barely covered they can by 
exertion free themselves and go on with their 
destructive work, and after either soot or lime 
have been on the ground a few hours they do not 
seem to mind it at all. The so-called traps— 
Cabbage-leaves, out Potatoes, &o.—are a great 
fraud (exoept on empty ground), for a slug dining 
off a tender young Runner Bean will not leave it 
for all the traps in the world. If anyone of the 
readers of Gardening know of any genuine traps 
I should be very glad te see his views ex¬ 
pressed in this paper. In the meantime, the 
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beat) weapon of defenoe that I oan find against 
slags is a sharp piece of wood with a pin at the 
end at right angles, which fastens them more 
securely than the hands, thus preventing them 
from tumbling down and hurting themselves 
after they are caught. It is also a most con¬ 
venient article for putting them in the pot of 
salt, which is generally used to finish them off. 
I have written this not to teaoh, but to draw 
information from older gardeners than myself. 
—Adam. 


THH COMING WHHK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from June 1 5th 
to June 22nd. 

The work among Tomatoes where many are grown is 
inoesean especially where they are under glass. To 
keep She side shoots in oheck and the growth propjrly 
trained, the plants mutt ba looked over almost daily. 
Where the planting oat system in the borders of houses 
is adopted, a muloh of manure after the bottom trusses are 
set and the fruit swelling will save a good deal of watering. 
I am using Mois-litter §mtnure for this purpose. I am 
thinning out a leaf or two ; or, at least, shortening them 
back a little where they are shading the fruit too muoh ; 
but I am not doing too muoh at them in this way at 
resent, as it is easy to out a leaf that oan be spared at any 
me ; but I do not agree with stripping off too muoh 
foliage at any one time. Cuoumbers and Melons are bene¬ 
fiting by the bright sanshine; but the work of supplying 
moisture to the atmosphere inside the house requires 
oonstant watohfulness where shading is not muoh 
resorted to. I never like to shut out tne sunshine if the 
1 laves can be kept up without Ido not syringe the plants 
over muih, but 1 damp the surface of the borders and the 
walls, and deluge the paths frequently; In fact, they are 
kept oonstantly flooded with water in hot, bright weather. 
Planted out Arum Lilies. 8elec;ed plants are set out in 
single trenches, but the smaller ones, all of which will 
make flowering p'ants early next year, are planted in a 
wide bed prepared with manure and good soil. Potted off 
seedling Qrevilleas, Aralias, Cvperut altarnifolius, Dracana 
indivist. Yucca aloifolia, and Isolepis gracilis, all of whioh 
can be easily ra’sed from seeds. I am working up a larger 
stock of these, as they are useful for furnishing on party 
nights Finished bedding out by planting a oouple of 
circular cirpit-beds whioh had been full of spring fliwers, 
and hvd been so pretty one had not the heart to move them 
before. In suoh positions carpet or leaf bedding come3 In 
useful, though the number of plants required for filling a 
small bed is enormous if the thing is we 1 done ; bul then 
I am told they are easily raise!, and so they are, but they 
all have to go thtough one’s hands more than once. 
Moved on fch) s'ook of Scarborough Lilies (Vallotas) to a 
cold frame. Shall expose them altogether next month. I 
find th’s a valuab'e plant for the conservatory, or for 
moving to the rooms in autumn. A little roasting in the 
sunshine after the leaves have been hardened ripens the 
bulb) and produces a good crop of flowers. Under this 
treatment even small bulbs flower well Being an ever¬ 
green the plants are never allowed to get dust dry, but 
they do not require so muoh water when ripening as 
when in full growth. Tied In the young wood of Peaches 
in late house. The engine is used to give a thorough wash 
every afternoon when the house is closed. I And this the 
best antidote to r.d-spider. The washing is always done 
early enough for the leaves to get dry before night. This 
is a point 1 am always careful about, as I have seen iajury 
done by syringing late In the afternoon or evening. The 
moisture lodging on the tender leaves will destroy the 
tissues and leave brown, dead spots, and not only will this 
happen, but if there is any predisposition to mildew, it 
will aggravate the evil. I find a north house very useful 
now in keeping back flowering plants or preserving 
flowers when expanded. Everybody with several glass¬ 
houses should possess a house with a north aspect for 
retarding and preserving purposes. It may be utilised in 
winter for Calceolarias, late flowering Azaleas, A 3 . Thinned 
Apricots where too thickly placed on the trees. The 
young fruits are useful now for tarts. Finished thinning 
the young wood of Peaches on walls. I am still using 
soap-suds from the laundry as a wash when I oan get it. 
When that Bupply fails soft-soap, one ounce to the gallon, 
takes its place. An occasional wash for stone fruits keeps 
off Inseots and ensures healthy growth. 


Greenhouse. 

Ericas.—It would not be well to advise amateurs who 
may not happen to have muoh glass aooommodation to 
attempt the cultivation of an extensive oolleotionof Heaths; 
but to omit them altogether, as is now often done, even In 
gardens where there are plenty of means to grow them in 
quantity, is to lose the charm of a olass of plants that are 
remarkable for their distinct character, and that are 
unsurpassed for the delioate colours of their flowers and the 
prcfueion with whioh, when the plants are well treated, 
they are produced. In addition to these desirable proper¬ 
ties, by a Judicious selection of varieties they may be nad 
in bloom over the greater portion of the year. In noticing 
the plants in question reoently I suggested that amateurs 
who have fairly mastered the cultivation of soft-wooded 
and other comparatively easily-grown things might, with 
advantage, try their hands on Heaths. The winter-flower¬ 
ing varieties are generally grown up to a blooming state 
by a few of the nurserymen, who make a speciality of and 
cultivate them in enormous quantities for the trade. 
These late autumn and winter-blooming Heaths are grown 
under what may be called a high pressure system of 
cultivation, whioh so far tells on the constitution of the 
plants that frequently there is a difficulty in getting them 
to grow well afterwards; but if onoe they break freely into 
growth after they have been subjected to the outting-in 
whieh they require after blooming, they usually do well. 
Plants that have been well treated in the way described, 
and have now made an Inoh or two of growth, should be 
moved into pots two sizes larger than those they have 
hitherto oooupled. Peat, with a moderate amount of sand 
mixed with it, is the only soil that is suitable for 
them. After potting an ordinary garden frame is a better 


plaoe to keep them in for a few weeks than a greenhouse, 
as in the former the plants oan be a little oloser until the 
roots begin to move. Stand the pots on a few inches of 
fine ooal-ashee ; this is neoeasary to keep out worms, and 
by keeping it a little moiat the humidity arising from it 
will oounteraot the drying effects of the sun. A moderate 
amount of air should be given dally, and a thin shade 
ought to be put over them In the middle of the day. In 
the oourae of a month the plants will require to be stood 
in the open air in a plaoe where they will be fally exposed 
to the sun. Toe yellow flowered kinds, E. depress*. E. 
Gavendishl, and E. afflnls, ai also E. venbrlODsa oooolnea 
minor, E. ventrioosa magnifies, E. Candolleana, E. 
Victoria, E. Paxton!, and E. slogans, will now be going 
out of bloom, and should have their flowers immediately 
pioked off, otherwise the plants will be weakened by the 
formation of seed. E. ferrogtnea superb a, E Shannon!, 
E. ventrtooia Bobhwelliana, E. Parmentieriana rosea, E. 
Llndleyana, E. Irby ana, E. retorta major, and E. 
Austiniana, are all free-growing varieties that will follow 
the earlier-flowering sorts, and will keep up a succession 
until autumn. Tne kinds that are yet to flower should 
be stood in a light, airy position in a greenhouse until the 
bloom is about to expand, when they ought to be put out 
in the open air till the flowers open; this will mnoh 
improve the colours of the blossoms. Whilst in flower the 
plants may be stood io a greenhouse or onservatory, 
giving a little shale In the middle of the day to prolong 
the duration of the bloom. 

KalOS&ntheie.—With a like objeob of giving higher 
colour to the flowers these plants should always be stool 
outside during the time they are opening. The diff erenoe 
in the colour when so treated from that whioh is existent 
when the bloom expands under glass is suoh that plants of 
any given variety when thus differently treated oould not 
be recognised as the same. Cubtlngs that were straok 
early in spring will now bs ready for potting off. Waere 
tiie intention is to geb up moderately large specimens 
without delay lialf-a-doisn cuttings miy bs grown 
together, in whioh oase this number may be pub in a 
7 -inoh pot. If small plants are required a single rooted 
cutting mvy have a 4-inoh pot. Loam, with some sifted 
rotten manure and sand, is the right material to grow 
them. If the plants are wanted to fl>wer nexi year the 
topi must not be interfered with, but when larger ex imples 
are desired the points of the shoots should now be out out. 
As soon as the roots begin to move the plants should be 
stood out-of-doori in the full sun, anl allowed to remain 
there until the end of summer. Without exposure for this 
length of time Kiloaanbhes seldom give more than a 
partial crop of flowers the following summer. 

R ochea falcate.— There are few plants that are more 
suitable for amateurs bo grow, who have the means of keep¬ 
ing up a temperature of from 45 dega. to 50 degs. la the 
winter, than this brilliant flowered species. It takes up 
little room, is easily managed, and is a certain bloomer. 
Plante that are strong enough to flower will shortly be 
pushing up their bloom stems; a little weak manure-water 
will assist them from this time until the flowers begin to 
open. 8took that was straok last summer should now bs 

K ut in 6-inch or 0 inoh pots, according to the strength they 
ave attained. The sir) named will he Urge enough for 
them to bloom in. This Roohea oan be struok from leaf 
outtlngs; the mature leaves should be used In an entire 
state. They should be pub three or fonr together, in 4-inch 
or 5-inoh pots filled with sand. After severing them from 
the plants let them be for a day or two on the potting 
benoh, so that the base may dry up in a way to prevent 
their damping off. Do not pub them deeper in tne sand 
than Is neoemary to steady them, and give no more water 
than requisite to keep the sand el : ghtly moist. Stand them 
in a moderate stove temperature, but not enclosed in a 
striking frem), or under propagating.glasses in the way 
that oubtings of most thing) need to be. Treated in this 
manner they will soon form roots, and produoe shoots 
from the base of the leaves. 

Avapanthus.—Plants that, after resting in the usual 
way in a half dry state during the winter, had their roots 
well soaked some time back, will now be making growth. 
There are not many things that will bear so muoh oramp- 
iog at the roots as Ag *p an thus and still keep in a flourish¬ 
ing oondltton ; but, whsn under-potted, the plants should 
bs regularly supplied with manure-water from this time 
until the flowers open. Agapanthus are better out-of-doors 
now and up to the time when sharp frosts may be expected 
in the autumn, as in the open air the leaves that are formed 
are more oompaot and have more substanoe in them— 
conditions which favour the production of flowers. The 
white, as well as the blue, flowered variety, is deserving of 
cultivation. 

Stove. 

Olerodendrone.— Small plants of 0. Bdfouri, straok 
from cuttings last summer, or early in the present spring, 
must not be stinted for pot-room. As soon as the roots get 
well hold of tbs soil in the pots they oooupy move them 
into others two sizes larger, and push on the growth In a 
warm house or pit. Train the shoots to thin strings ran 
up the roof oloee to the glass; the strings must be so 
arranged that the shoots will keep on asoendiug as they 
lengthen. They will not continue to grow if their ex¬ 
tremities are allowed to hang down, or are nob In a position 
to keep asoending sufficiently so long as they extend. Old 
plants that have flowered should have their branches out 
well in; lb is beat to shorten them every year to within 
about 4 feet or 6 feet from the bottom, so as to seoure a 
new set of flowering shoots annually. As soon as they 
break into growth after being out in turn them out of the 
pots, and remove about half the old soil. If the specimens 
are as large as desirable replaoe them in the same pots; if 
they are wanted larger give room in proportion to the 
increased size required ThlaOlerodendron is a free grower 
and a gross feeder, that needs rich soil and plenty of root- 
room. Four parts loam to one of rotten manure, with sand 
sufficient to keep the whole porous, will answer. 

Bushy Olerodendroos.— The bushy Olerodendrons, 
suoh as 0. fallax and O. Kaempferi, should have their flower- 
stems out away dlreotly the bloom fades. They should bs 
out out above the last formed pair of leaves immediately 
below the flowers. The plants will then make new growth 
from the base of these leaves, whioh will not extend far 
before another set of flowers appear: these will open late 
in the summer, after whioh the plants may be out down to 
a little above the soil, and grown on for blooming another 
year. Where wed is required the old flower-stems must 


not be removed. The seed does not take very long to grow 
and ripen, w that there is yet time for it to mature and 
young plants to be raised from it before winter that will 
flower next summer. Thomas Baihsb. 


Outdoor ; r Oarden. 

All carpet bedding plants and large-leaved sub tropical) 
may go out with safety now if they have been properly 
hardened The dwarf leaf bads should ocoupy prominent 
positions near the house or near the path where the par¬ 
ticular design sought to be produoed can be noticed. All bare 
places on walls should be covered with summer creepers. 
Rough corners, in which other things will not grow may 
be made bright with Nasturtiums. Nooks and corners in 
the Fernery may be prepared for some of the greenhouse 
Ferns as soon as the weather is settled. India-rabber 
plants and some of the hardiest Palms and Dracaenas will do 
better in the opan air, eheltered from winds, than under 
glass. Tuey must be plaited in good soil. In some oases i) 
will be better to plunge them out in the pots; but they must 
have shelter from winds or the large leaves will be torn 
and disfigured. Thin annuals promptly before they draw 
eaoh other up. Two or 3 inches apart will be sufficient 
spaoe for thedcarlet Flax and other weakly growers; but 
Qodetlas and robust plants generally should be allowel 
6 inches or fi inches. Gaillardia Lorenziana and Salplglostls 
(various) are good things among annuals for beds or some¬ 
what large pitches in borders. They are too tall for the 
front row, aid should be placed 2 feet or so back. Both 
are nice for cutting. Peg down Verbenas and other plants 
of straggling habit before the growth gets firm and stiff, 
and promptly stake all border plants needing, or likely 
to need, support, as a plant when once blown down is 
never so effective afterwards. It is as well to keep back a 
few of the surplus plants for a time till those in the 
beds are well established. Train Creep srs on walls and 
trelliset frequently; it will save time. Remove dual 
leaders from specimen trees or shrubs. This is a good 
time to out baok straggling Lilacs and other shrnbs which 
have just finished flowering -not to head them back 
altogether, but remove straggling shoots only. A little 
annual attention will keep them right. 

Fruit Garden. 

Complaint) are rife of Apples aid other fruits failing a 
good deal; but the blossoms wire so abundant that soma 
may vary well be spire 1, especially from trees too large to 
thin the fruits. In a general way, whei fruit plantitions 
are much infested with maggots and other insect patts, i; 
may be taken for granted that the cultivation has 
not been what it ought to have been. I do nob say 
that insects will not attack healthy, vigorous tree*, 
but they generally swoop down first upon the debili¬ 
tated anl the weakly; in fact, I regard a badly managed 
orohard in the same light as I do a badly managed, weedy 
farm as a breeding nursery for many of the ills whioh 
the cultivator is exposed to, and suoh places ought in the 
public interest to be swept away, if not by fire and sword, 
in some way quite a) effectual. There are times when 
publlo should override private interests. The Strawberry 
orop looks very promising, and if dry weather sets in, 
good supplies of water will be neo ssary if the fruits are to 
attain to their usual siz\ and an occasional soaking of 
water oontaining some stimulant will be a great help, and 
in this respect soaroely anything will come am’as. This 
will ba especially necessary for beds occupying elevated 
situations on porous soil). Sir Charles Napier, when we 1 
done, is one of the best kinds for late forcing, swelling all 
its fruits up well. It is rather liable to mildew in a stuffy 
atmosphere, especially if over watered; but when grown in 
a light house or pit near the glax. there is not much 
trouble with it. 1 find it is a go 3d plan to use some 
sulphur with the lims for such places when giving the 
annual washing to the walls. Hou-es newly planted with 
young Vines must be freely ventilated to obtain short- 
jointed wood. Vines In pots will take a good deal of 
support when swelling off their fruit. I have found bene¬ 
fit from enclosing the pots with some wire-netting, filling 
it ap with some rough turf and manure. The roots will 
soon find it. 

Voire table Garden. 

Potatoes are making rapid growth, and the season has 
latterly been somewhat favourable for weeds Stir the 
soil freely among late Potatoes, either with fork or hoe. 
Where thick clusters of shoots have been produoed it will 
be a good plan to go over them and pull away some of the 
weakest. The cropj will ba more evan in size and will not 
lose in bulk, if nos more than two or three stems are left. 
Loosen up the ground an inch or so between the rows of 
Carrots, Beet, Parsnips, Onions, ho. It will aid much to 
the vigour of their growth, especially if dry weather sets 
in, which ssems likely. Finish the thinning of all suoh 
crop) early. The thinnings of Beet may be transplanted. 
If neoeasiry, but o her root orops hardly piy for the 
labour and trouble of getting them established. Make a 
good use of north borders for growing Lettuces and other 
salad plants. Cauliflowers also will do well in suoh 
position), and so will Turnips and Spinach. Plant out 
tender herbs Buohas Basil and Knotted Marjoram in sunnv 
situations. Discontinue cutting Asparagus, especially if 
the plant) are not very strong. If there is any spare 
liquid-manure it may ba given to weakly Asparagus plants 
with advantage. Plant out Oardoons or sow the seeds 
in trenches at onoe. Plant out Celery for early use a« 
opportunity offers. Cuoumbers In houses and pita will 
require a good deal of support now in bright weather. A 
little shade will be required ; but it will be better to keep 
It off as long as the leaves will keep up without. As a rule, 
if the atmosphere inside is saturated with moisture, not 
muoh shading will be required. Stop all shoots one leaf 
beyond the fruit. This, if carried out with persistency, 
will prevent overcrowding with foliage and maintain a oon¬ 
stant condition of fruitfulness. Make Mushroom beds in oool 
situations on the north side of walls or buildings. The 
preparation of the fermenting material must receive the 
same attention as is given at other seasons; but I generally 
mix a little mors soil with the manure now. 

E. Hobdat. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Hardy Ferns are among the best of town pleats, i 

▼arietiee suooeeding almost as well with a little oa_ 

In their native habitats. There being, in most oases, 
plenty of shady nooks la urban gardens where hardly any* 


• many 
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thing else would grow, nothing better can be done than to 
form rockeries in euoh spots, and plant them with hardy 
Perns. These are now in great beauty, and must oom- 
mend themselves to all who see them. Among the kinds 
that flourish best In a tmoke-laden atmosphere are the 
common Male Fern (Lastre* Filix mas), the Lady Fern 
(Atbyrium Filix foemina), the Buckler Fern (Lastrea 
dilatata), the Shield Ferns (Polystichume), the oommon 
Polypody, the Hart’s-tongue, and the Royal or Flowering 
Pern (Osmund* regalia), with a few others. If any of theeo 
are planted in the niobes of well-oonstructed rockwork, 
using some good soil, such as a mixture of loam, leaf 
mould, peat, and sand, and properly supplied with water, 
they osn scarcely fail to do well. A collection of hardy 
Ferns in pots is also extremely interesting, and if epaoe can 
be found for them under glass during the spring and early 
summer the above list may be augmented by such elegant 
kinds as the Oak and Beeoh Ferns, several of the Asple- 
niums, or native Maiden-hairs, &o. Bedding-out plants 
should be all in their summer quarters by this time, and 
with plenty of water can hardly fail to grow well in such 
glorious weather. A little bit of well executed oarpet or 
ribbon bedding is all very well, but as a rule herbaceous 
plants are muoh less troublesome and expensive, If not 
quite so gay, and on the whole I prefer to have a series of 
small beds entirely filled, each with some particular flower, 
In mixed or aseoited colours—as one of Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums, one of Verbenas, one of Petuoias, one of Asters, and 
so forth. In this way each can have the soil, situation, 
and treatment best suited to its requirements, and the 
highest degree of excellence be thus attained. Soarlet 
Runner Beans suoceed remarkably well in town air, and. 


Ure’s article, entitled, “ Charcoal,” he will 
see how charcoal is made in a large way. In a 
small way I make it inside of a “ smother,” or 
heap of burning weeds, surrounded with turf to 
exclude the air. So “ Bar Frames ” can make 
his charcoal by putting a layer of straw and 
small wood, then the large wood, and outside 
all a double bank of turf to exclude the air. He 
can destroy all his weeds and refuse at the same 
time, for however great the heat the charcoal 
does not beoome wood ashes unless air gets in. 
—B. P. A., Cotswold Hills. 


THE CHU8AN PALM (CHAM^ROPS 
FORTUNEI). 

The annexed illustration shows a tine specimen 
plant of the Chnsan Palm, which, from the 
number of years during which it has been 
planted and the severe winters it has survived, 
may be considered hardy here. I planted two 
of them out in September, 1860, and tinoe the 
winter of that year not the least artificial pro¬ 
tection has been given them. They were then 
vigorous plants 4 feet in height, and the largest 



A fine specimen of the (Jhusan Palm at licckfiekl-place, Hants 


besides being very ornamental, the produce is always very 
useful; plants, which are very commonly raised and sold 
In boxes, should be set out at once in deep, rioh soil at 
12 inches apart. The dwarf kinds sucoeed equally as will 
under liberal treatment. Vegetable Marrows ought to be 
got out at onoe ; with fairly rich soil and a little oare In 
watering these often fruit freely and well. Tomatoes 
should also be planted, both in the open air and under 
glass, without delay. B. C. R. 

7728. —A legal question.— I would advise 
“Gower Williams” not to write such questions 
and give the names of the supposed harsh land¬ 
lord and ill-used tenant. “ G. W.” is all wrong. 
He took the land for one year certain, and ought 
in all honesty to give it up at the end of the year 
without question. Does he not see that accord¬ 
ing to his idea of right and wrong he, when 
taking the land for only one year, was in 
truth, if only he were oorreot in his law, taking 
the land for two years’ certain ? If the land had 
not paid wonld not “ G. W.” have grumbled 
loudly if the landlord had made him stick to the 
tenancy for two years ?—B. P. A., The Cotswold 
Hills. 

7718.— Making charcoal. —Charcoal is 
wood burnt without access of air. If burnt in 
or with access of air, wood-ashes (very useful) 
are produced. If “ Bar Frames ” will read Dr. 
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of the two (here shown) is now close upon 15 
feet high, and the girth of stem 2 feet from base 
is 45 inches. The foliage is of immense size, 
many of the leaves measuring upwards of a yard 
across and drooping most gracefully, and, u 
shown in the picture, to a large extent concealing 
the stem of the plant and causing it to look 
mnch smaller than it does when anyone is stand¬ 
ing near it. The position these two plants 
occupy Lb a warm corner at the sou th-wost angle 
of the mansion, which is well sheltered from the 
north by a massive Holly-hedge, and from the 
east by a terrace-wall of the flower garden, 
the small gate to the right of the picture being 
the entrance thereto. They are growing in a 
light loam, whioh is biennially enriched with 
the best manure I can command, and any¬ 
one who saw the roots wonld need no further 
argument to convince him that a limited 
supply of it wonld not be of much service. 
The subsoil is a gravelly sand, and the pan 
having been broken when the plants were first 
pat out, I am prepared to believe that many of 
the roots have gone down as deeply as the plants 
have upwards. The plants began to throw np 
flower-stems 14 years ago, and every summer 
since they have thrown up from six to twelve 


spathes each. Very fortunately, the plants are 
a pair, and the female has produced seeds from 
which we have raised young plants. Seeds are 
not produced every year, because the pollen of 
the male has frequently dispersed ere the flowers 
of the other have expanded. Had any set, how¬ 
ever, in the tropical heat of the summer of 1887 
they would assuredly have been equal to im¬ 
ported seeds. In any position in the garden 
that is well sheltered this noble Palm is oertainly 
worthy of a place. W. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE BIRD-BEAKED ONCIDIUM 
(O. ORN1THORRHYNCHUM). 

I have a request from a reader of Gardening, 
writing under the name of “ Salisbury,” to say 
something about the white variety of this plant, 
and, of course, from such a name a request 
becomes law. The species has been a native of 
onr gardens about sixty yean, and it is a native 
of the cool regions of Mexico and Guatemala. 
Its rather crack-jaw name is derived from the 
supposed resemblance of the column and 
anther to the beak of a bird. Its flowers are 
not large, and they are not brilliant in colour, 
being of a rosy-purple, but they yield a grateful 
perfume resembling the Heliotrope, whiob 
changes with age to something between that of 
Violets and new-mown hay. It is not over¬ 
powering, bat it is delightful, and on this 
account alone I would strongly advise anyone 
to maintain several plants of it in his or her 
collection of Orchids. It produces long spikes 
of flower, and these are muoh branched, and it 
blooms in winter, and these little sprays of 
flower are admirably adapted for decorating a 
lady’s hair and for mixing with other things in 
a shoulder spray. Those who feel disposed to 
commence to cultivate this species will find it 
an exceedingly easy plant to grow. I myself have 
grown it, and flowered it well, too, as a window 
plant, bat I prefer to plaoe it in the warmest 
end of the 

Odontoulossum house, where it will grow 
luxuriantly and flower profusely. It may be 
£rown either in a pot or in a hanging-basket, bat 
m either position it mast be well drained and 
potted in a mixture of good peat fibre and 
living Sphagnum Moss. A layer of this 
Sphagnum Moss should be pat over the drainage, 
as this keeps it from becoming clogged better 
than any other thing. A short time since I 
saw someone condemning this; but do not believe 
it. I have used it for nearly forty years, and 1 
know from experience that for covering drainage 
it lasts longer, and keeps it in working order 
far better than anything else I have ever used, 
and I may add I have had a very extended sphere 
for testing these things. Well, this Oncidium 
is to be met with in two varieties—one having 
a longer spike than the other, and bearing 
deeper-coloured flowers, and it blooms, as before 
remarked, in the autumn and winter months. 
It requires a fair amount of water when grow¬ 
ing, and it should not at any time be allowed 
to get dry, although common-sense will tell 
you that less Is required when the plant is not 
growing. Beside the typical plant we have 
another form of this species, called albiflorum 
by Reiohenbach. This is changed into albnm 
by many, but since we have lost onr master we 
should endeavonr to maintain his names in their 
integrity, for at present I see but little hope of 
looking upon his like again. This albiflorum is 
similar in its habit of growth, and it only differs 
in the colour of its flowers, and these are pure- 
white, saving the crest of the tip, which is soft- 
yellow. It has the same agreeable perfume, 
and on account of the parity of its leaves it 
becomes doubly precious to the female heart. 
It is a striking and charming form, and one that 
should be grown by everyone, but there is, how¬ 
ever, one drawback to this advice, and that is, 
that although yon can purchase a good flowering 
plant of the species for a few shillings, albiflorum 
is scarcer, and will run one into guineas. The 
first plant of this white-flowered variety 
originated in the collection of Mr. Day, of 
Tottenham, some years ago, but as white flowers 
have become so popular it has never been 
increased in sufficient quantity to satisfy the 
ever-increasing demand, and therefore it does 
not come into my oategory of a small amateur’s 
plant; but if friend “ Salisbury ” has this variety 
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he should treasure it—not by placing it in a 
warm place, because that would, perhaps, make 
it grow quicker, but more weakly, and it would 
not be so likely to flower—but place it in the 
cool-house, where it will grow vigorously and 
flower profusely, and from a proper disposal of 
its sprays he may obtain any amount of thanks, 
good wishes, ancl pleasant smiles from the fair 
sex, which I really value above the flowers. 

Matt. Bramble. 

SWEET-SCENTED PLANTS. 

Plants with sweet-scented flowers or foliage 
never seem to lose their popularity, for while 
some of the most brilliant flowering-plants get 
neglected, or but coldly looked on, the more 
sombre looking but sweeter-smelling flowers 
retain their admirers without change. Amongst 
old-fashioned flowers of this class that are still 
very popular, the following take the lead : — 

Pelargoniums or Geraniums, as they are 
often called, of the Oak or scented leaf class, 
have been favourites with amateur and cottage 
window gardeners for many years, and the 
foliage is not only sweet-scented but very orna¬ 
mental, being beautifully serrated in some kinds, 
and the flowers are by no means devoid of in¬ 
terest. This is a good time to increase the stock 
of these useful plants by taking off the tips of 
the shoots and inserting them in sandy soil. 
They strike freely now, and the old plants are 
improved by shortening back and repotting. 

Heliotropes, or Cherry Pie plants, produce 
exquisitely scented flowers, these also being very 
pretty. The dark-flowered kinds, such as H. 
Voltarianum, stand in highest favour as pot 
plants or for bedding. This is a good time to 
cut the old plants back to make nice bushy 
specimens, and the soft top-shoots make good 
cuttings. They strike freely in a warm house 
or frame, and make good plants in a short time. 

Mignonette is probably the most largely 
grown of all old-fashioned flowers ; everyone 
who has a garden, or only a pot or window-box, 
will at least try to grow some Mignonette. It 
thrives well as a window-box plant, and for the 
greenhouse it is invaluable. Sow at once in pots 
of good loam made tolerably firm, and thin out 
to about half-a-dozen plants for a fl inch pot. 
The variety called Miles’s Spiral has been a very 
popular kind, but is now threatened with a 
formidable rival in a new kind called Machet, 
of a dwarf-branching habit, that only needs one 
plant to a pot, and which, if it comes up to the 
expectations, will prove a real acquisition. Out- 
of doors the Mignonette should be sown in April 
thinly on good soil; it is invaluable for cutting. 

Musks are extremely popular as window 
plants, and enormous quantities are sold in the 
spring by hawkers to cottage window gardeners, 
for they thrive where many other plants fail, 
and a good large mass may be grown in a small 
pot by suspending them, with a saucer beneath 
the pot for keeping a supply of water to the 
roots, as in hot weather they suck up a large 
quantity. They may be increased by seed or 
by dividing the old roots. The large flowered 
kind called Harrison’s Musk is very effective, 
but the small yellow-flowered variety is most 
highly scented. 

Myrtles have been grown from time im¬ 
memorial, and are still as popular as ever; in 
tho south of England they are quite hardy, and 
flower very freely ; but this does not in the least 
detract from their being prized as greenhouse 
and indoor evergreens, their beautifully-scented 
foliage being much prized; they strike readily 
by means of cuttings taken off with a heel of the 
old wood. 

Rosemary is another old favourite that is 
highly prized as an evergreen garden plant. Its 
shoots are highly scented and useful for mixing 
with cut flowers. In the summer it is covered 
with innumerable small flowers; it strikes 
freely by means of cuttings placed under a 
bell-glass, and makes a pretty pot plant for cool 
houses. J. G., Hants. 

Sawdust as manure.—This is a very 
good material for a quick heat when used after 
being thrown into a pit into which all the 
liquid-manure from the stable runs. But as 
sawdust produces a fungoid growth, so the 
savants say, I suggest for the consideration of 
roaders of this paper whether the addition of 
sulphuric acid (“ commercial ”) would mot be of 
use, taking oare, of course, not to use the 


resultant product until all the acid has been 
rendered neutral or killed. The safe way to 
kill or destroy the effect of the acid is to add 
limestone or lime until effervescence ceases. I 
believe that the liquid-manure from a piggery 
would be good if treated with sulphuric acid, 
care being taken to kill or neutralise the acid, 
say, with lime.—B. P. A., The Colswold Hills. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SOIL FOR THE FINAL POTTING. 

Tiie time is fast approaching when the plants 
will require to be transferred to their flowering 
pots. The preparation of the soil for this final 
potting demands considerable attention where a 
large number of plants is grown, as it is unwise 
to delay the potting of the plants after they are 
quite ready and the pots well filled with roots. 
The soil should be of a good kind, but the best 
compost that can be obtained is useless unless 
the watering and general management after¬ 
wards are oorreot. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the soil must be prepared and staked for 
six or twelve months previous to using it. No 
absolute rule can be laid down as to what mixture 
is the best, as soils differ so much in nature in 
various parts of the country. I will endeavour 
to make this part of the subject as clear as I can, 
so as to suit various localities, jaat describing 
the different ingredients used. 

Loam, as it is called, is composed of the top 
spit of an old pasture cut according to the 
depth of the fibrous roots of the Grass. In some 
places it may be cut 3 inches deep, and in others 
1£ inches will be enough to obtain all the 
fibrous parts, as much depends upon the time 
the pasture has been laid down. It should be 
cut some time previous to using, just long 
enough for the Grass to decay, but preserving 
the fibrous roots intact. Loam, as described, 
will form the staple of the compost, and in 
some districts is hardly obtainable of this 
quality. Many growers of Chrysanthemums 
have to put up with a very inferior class of 
soil, and such men are, therefore, of necessity 
heavily handicapped as compared with those 
who have a large estate to select from. If the 
turf is light in character and cut from where the 
land is of a sandy nature, ground oyster-shells 
should be added ; but if the turf is taken from a 
district where chalk and limestone abound oyster- 
shells will not be needed, as the soil already con¬ 
tains too much lime for the welfare of the plants. 
My experience is that soil highly impregnated 
with lime is the worst that can be obtained for 
Chrysanthemums. The foliage during the sum- 
mercannot be kept of such a deep-green character 
as where the loam is composed of other chief 
parts. Charcoal is of great assistance in keep¬ 
ing the soil in the pots porous, and acting as a 
storehouse for ammonia. If tho turf is of a 
retentive character the soil should be sifted to 
remove the finer portion, as this prevents a quick 
passage of the water when applied copiously. 
Those growers having a rather light soil at dis¬ 
posal are much more favoured than those who 
have to depend upon soil which is of a clayey 
nature, and, consequently, much more retentive. 
The moisture does not escape so readily as it does 
when the compost is lighter in character ; conse¬ 
quently, feeding the plants afterwards cannot be 
so frequently and safely carried out as in the 
case of light and porous soils. 

Manure is the ingredient second in import¬ 
ance, and must be applied in some form or other. 
Well-decomposed oow-manure is often recom¬ 
mended. This is wrong, because what beneficial 
properties can there possibly be in entirely 
decomposed manure ? It is the same with de¬ 
composed hotbed-manure. I do not approve of 
cow-manure in any shape being used with soils 
of a heavy nature. I consider it most injurious, 
being too close in nature and far too binding. 
The best manure is that prepared as if for a 
Mushroom-bed, shaking out more of the straw 
than would be required for the growth of Mush¬ 
rooms, and retaining little but the droppings. 
It is thus sweetened whilst most of the ammonia 
is retained. This is the best manure to employ 
for both heavy and light soils. Finely-ground 
bones are better than half-inch bones, as the 
latter do not give out their manurial properties 
sufficiently during the short period in which the 
plants make their final growth and bloom. Dis¬ 
solved bones are also beneficial when used in 


proper quantities. Soot is a powerful agent 
when cautiously applied, but when used exces¬ 
sively it has a most injurious effect upon the 
plants. I have seen plants which have lost all 
their leaves and others presenting a very sickly 
appearance through the misuse of soot. 

Lime in a quick state is useful for the destruc¬ 
tion of worms, and every means should be taken 
to destroy these. The best time to add lime is 
when the soil is being prepared for potting, 
a handful occasionally during the operation being 
all that is required. I find this is the best 
method in order to destroy small worms in the 
soil. I would advise caution to be observed 
when applying lime to soils already charged 
with it; but for those of a sandy nature no harm 
will accrue through using the quantity advised. 
Some discretion should be exercised in the use 
ofesand, as very little will be needed where the 
soil is of a sandy character ; but when of a close, 
retentive nature a liberal allowance should be 
added, which should be coarse and gritty. 
Clean, coarse silver sand is the best. Leaf- 
mould in a half-decayed state is an excellent 
ingredient to add, more especially in the case of 
heavy, retentive soils, as it is of great assistance 
in keeping the whole mass porous. I will now 
give as nearly as I can the necessary quantity of 
the materials I have described. To be precise, 
I purpose taking the two cases in hand—heavy 
and light soils—and giving the details required 
in each composition. Taking first the case of 
heavy soils, I would advise as follows : Three 
parts of fibry loam broken up roughly, taking 
out the fine soil, one part of horse-manure, one 
part of half-decayed leaves, one part of coarse 
silver sand, one part of charcoal and wood-ashes, 
the former to be used in a rough state about the 
size of small Walnuts, undone fourth partof die- 
solved bones. Add a 6 inch potful of soot to every 
fourbushels of soil. Where the loam is light in 
texture,use four parts as fibry as possible, adding 
two parts of horse-manure, one part of leaf- 
soil, half a part of coarse silver sand, the same 
quantity of ground oyster-shells, half a part each 
of finely-crushed and dissolved bones, and the 
same quantity of soot as advised for the heavier 
soil. Thoroughly incorporate the various parts, 
using all as roughly as possible. The action of 
mixing reduces the parts considerably; there¬ 
fore, if the turfy loam and other ingredients be 
chopped small at first, the mass becomes too 
fine through frequent turning. Where the collec¬ 
tion of plants is large and a quantity of soil is 
required, it is well to mix the compost at once 
for the whole, choosing a fine day. If done out- 
of-doors, protecting the soil from rains is neces¬ 
sary. M. R. 

Chrysanthemums and worms.—In 
Gardening, June 1st, page 169, there is a short 
note about plunging Chrysanthemums, which 
reminded me that there is a way of plunging 
these or any other plants in ordinary soil, by 
which not only is perfect immunity from worms 
secured, but free drainage also, and the danger 
of the plants rooting through the drainage-hole 
at the same time reduced to a minimum. This 
is, to make the hole with a trowel or other suit¬ 
able implement, just large enough for the pot, 
but some 6 inches deeper. If properly done, the 
pot will go down to the rim, but no further, 
thus leaving a hollow space below the bottom, 
through which no worms can enter the pot nor 
any root protrude—at any rate, for a consider* 
able time. I hit upon this plan some years ago, 
and have never found it fail.—B. C. R. 
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7697.— Renovating a lawn.—It is too late 

to do anything in the way of refurnishing bare 
spots, but you may give the lawn a sprinkling 
of guano, choosing a showery time for doing so. 
This will help to keep what Grass there is 
healthy. In November you may lay fresh turves 
if you care to do so in the bare places, but the 
easiest and cheapest way is to sow seeds in 
March. Stir the bare places slightly with a 
fork, and beat the ground or roll it after 
sowing, choosing a dry time for doing so. As 
soon as the Grass is well up, top-dress with 
some concentrated manure.—J. C. B. 

7702.— Destroying Thistles.— You may easily kill 
the Thistles growing in your walks by pouring sufficient 

? ebroleum into the heart of the plants to reaoh the orowns. 

ou may treat those in the kitchen garden in the tame 
way If you like; but if they are well established In the 
soil vou had better fork them out Just as they appear.— 
J. 0. 0. 
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THE! KITCHEN GARDEN, 

STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

White Dutch (Scimitar) or Case-knife Bean. 
This is an old and very excellent Runner Bean, 
growing from 8 feet to 9 feet high, of the 
Haricot or Kidney type ; indeed, it is ao profit- 



white Dutch (Scimitar) or Case-knife Bean. 

able that it ia well entitled to the most widely 
extended culture, as a worthy companion to the 
old-fashioned and reliable Scarlet Runner. It 
would be good practice to bow instead of, say, 
four rows of the Scarlet Runner, to put in two 
of that Bean and two of the White Dutch, and I 
think this plan might be adopted in many 
gardens with great advantage. This white 
Bean requires exactly similar culture to, and 
resembles in character, the Scarlet Runner, 
but it differs from it in being more robust in 
growth ; it produces larger pods, and is later in 
coming into bearing. The pods are remarkably 
fleshy, as well as being of great length and 
width, and they are exceedingly tender and 
delicate in flavour. One of its ohief recommen¬ 
dations is its lateness, for in August, when tho 
other Runners sown at the usual time are giving 
out, it is at its best, and the supplies are then 
very acceptable. The seed when dried is very 
good as a Haricot, and the young pods may also 
be used as green Haricots. There are many 
varieties and sub-varieties of it, but none of 
them surpass the original kind here figured. I 
have grown both sorts mentioned in this note 
in the same row with considerable success; 
but, excepting in very small gardens, where 
only one good row can be had, it is much the 
best plan to keep them separate. B. 

7771.—Raising Rhubarb from seed — 
It is more than probable that the young plants 
were eaten off by slugs as soon as, or even before, 
they came through the ground. I never before 
knew so much difficulty in saving things from 
these attacks. I should get some more seed and 
sow in boxes in a frame, planting out in well- 
manured ground later on. There is rather 
more trouble in raising seeds in this way ; but 
one has the comfort of knowing that time, 
labour, and expense have not gone for nothing, 
which is often the case when seeds are put into 
the open ground. Two good kinds are Linnaeus 
and Myatt’a Early; these are tempting in 
appearance and easily grown.—J. C. B. 
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BROCCOLI AND WINTER GREENS. 
These useful vegetables will now be requiring 
considerable attention, for, in many cases, they 
are very badly treated in the early stages of 
their growth, and if they get drawn up and 
weakly they never reoover and make such dwarf 
sturdy growth as those that get space to develop 
from the first. This is, as a rule, the most busy 
season of tho year, when gardeners have their 
hands more than full of work, and as growth is 
very rapid, the young plants in seed-beds get 
unavoidably left longer than is good for their 
well being. Those who can possibly do it should 

S rick out the young plants about G inches apart 
irectly they are large enough to handle, for 
while waiting for crops to be cleared, they are 
sure to draw one another up. I like sowing the 
seed in drills, about G inches apart, thinly, and 
then by pulling out those that are too thick the 
others get plenty of space to develop. The 
reason why these crops stand the winter so 
much better in open fields than in walled-in 
gardens is that they get ample space from the 
first, and the growth is hard and capable of 
resisting extreme cold; but as the number of 
plants required for a private garden is but 
limited, it will not take a large piece of land to 
accommodate them, and those who try the 
pricking out plan once will not be likely to 
neglect it in future. Those kinds that give the 
autumn and winter supply should be finally 
planted out as early as possible, and land should 
be reserved from the epriDg cropping for them, 
as the latest Cauliflower, Autumn Giant, and 
Cape Broccolis cannot be grown of sufficient size 
after early crops are cleared off. But the early 
and late spring Broccoli, the Sprouting Broccoli, 
Savoys, Kales, and Sprouts may be grown to a 
size fully large enough for private use, if prioked 
out for a short time from the seed beds, and care¬ 
fully transplanted with good balls of earth as 
soon as the land can be cleared of Peas, 
Potatoes, <fco.; but planting them amongst these 
crops while growing ia a very doubtful experi¬ 
ment. J. G., Hants. 


Planting Tomatoes.—Long-legged plants 
of Tomatoes are only too commonly met with. 
If, even after being potted off, they are stood 
close together at a distance from the glass, or in 
a house where light is not too abundant, they 
are sure to run up spindly and long. They do 
not care about being buried more than 3 inches 
or 4 inches ; but the fault may be obviated by 
laying the plant down at planting time and 
covering the stems with 2 inches or 3 inches of 
soil. The points will turn up quite naturally, 
and, as the buried stems will root out all the 
way up, the plants will gain strength and the 
first truss of fruit be brought close to the soil.— 
B. C. R. 

7769.— Ants on a Mushroom-bed.— 

Ia cases similar to yours I found no better way 
than in tho placing of an inverted flower pot 
where the ants are moat numerous, putting 
something over the aperture. Ants seem to be 
always on the look-out for a snug, dry home to 
mako a nest in, and they are sure to take 
possession of anything that is dry and dark. I 
found this out accidentally in the flower garden, 
where some flowerpots were left. They 
were choked full of ants and eggs. Since then 
I have trapped all my ants as I found truces of 
them. I examined ono of my traps to-day, and 
found quite a quart of ants and eggs in it.— 
By fleet. 

7767. — Asparagus - beds. — The less 
Asparagus is cue one seasoD, the stronger it will 
grow the following. When it is cut late in the 
season in any year it is sure to be weaker for the 
next season’s crop. The reason of this is obvious, 
it being a well-known fact that the more a plant 
is allowed to develop leaf and branch the better 
it becomes established, and the earlier and 
stronger an Asparagus-plant can be made to 
grow, so much the stronger will its shoots be 
next season. In high winds many of the 
strongest plants snap off close to the surface 
of the ground in June, and this causes a great 
Injury to the best plants. Those who wish to 
grow first-class Asparagus will place sticks to 
these plants to prevent their snapping off — 
J. D. E. _ 


7716.— Exterminating slugs.—" Roseate ” will find 
that a ring of soot, lime, lime or eoot mixed, or salt, round 
each of the slu* eaten plants, or on each side of a row, 
will effectually exterminate the elugs.—H M. F. P. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Clematis montana is once more in lovely 
blossom, and although one of the comparatively 
small-flowered kinds it is nonetheless beautiful, 
and certainly no other variety is cultivated to ho 
great an extent as this, either on the walla of 
tho castle or the cottage, while for covering 
arches or arbours it is invaluable, the beautiful 
blooms peeping out amongst tho tender foliage 
forming a most lovely picture. It strikes readily 
from cuttings, and anyone desirous of increasing 
his stock should take cuttings before the wood 
gets too hard. The points of growing shoots 
taken off to four or five joints from the end and 
inserted in small pots of light sandy soil, with 
silver sand around the base, will, if put in a pit 
or frame and oovered with a bell-glass, Eoon 
form roots; they should be then inured to 
plenty of air, and encouraged to ripen their 
growth before winter sets in, when they Bhould 
be kept in a oold frame, and will then be ready 
for a vigorous start in pots, ready for finally 
planting out in May.—J. G., Hants. 

Thorns (Crataegus).—There was a nice 
article in Gardening, May 11th, p. 135, on 
Crataegus, but I think the writer omitted to 
notice a charming and a freer growing one than 
many—C. macrantha. The leaf and shining 
berry are showy and distinct, and last week I 
happened to catch mine just as the leaf at the 
base of the fresh leaf or flower-stalks (I forget 
which) was of a most brilliant red, which made 
it quite as striking as some of the Acers. 
Loudon does not say muoh about this Thorn, nor 
notice this remarkable feature. Crataegus P. 
orenulata also is not enumerated, and it makes 
a very ornamental bush in its manner of growth, 
and light and shade of branch disposition. In 
Loudon’s time it seems hardly to have been 
known, and is only mentioned by him.—R. G. 


A PRETTY EVERGREEN SHRUB. 

False Heath (Fabiana imbricata). 

This Is a pretty and interesting shrub belong¬ 
ing to the Potato family (Solanaceie), but so 
much resembling a Heath that it might well be 
mistaken for one. It is a slender growing shrub 
with evergreen leaves, and in early summer 
every shoot is wreathed with a profusion of 
smill, white, trumpet-shaped flowers. It is a 



native of Chili; therefore not perfectly hardy as 
a bush, except in the southern oounties, but ii 
very suitable for growing against walls in cold 
districts. Q t 

7777.— Ivy-leaves turning yellow.— 

“ W. R. M.’ may take a ready remedy for the 
“ large portion h of the Ivy leaves “turning 
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quite yellow. Well, of course, Ivy-leaves have 
their day, and have to suffer the yellow leaf 
period, only in spring instead of autumn; but 
the number will be leas at a time, and the 
plants, if on a wall, will eaoh year look richer, 
and be in every way better if he has the leaves 
well shaved off every April with a strong knife 
or hook; they cannot be out too close or too 
sharply, so as not to inj are the main leaders 
and sub-leaders or laterals. — C. £., Lyme 
Regis, 

-There may possibly be something wrong 

with the soil in which the Ivy is growing. It 
may be wet and sour, or it may even be too 
dry; but, on the other hand, there is a variety 
or species of Ivy that has yellow leaves in the 
summer, and at other times they become green. 
If the Ivy in question is to all appearance 
healthy, the inference I would draw from it is 
that the variety in question is this golden-leaved 
form.—J. D. E. 

7790.— Shrubs for shady plaoes.—St. 
John’s Wort (Hypericum oalyoinum), Butcher’s 
Broom, Ivies, and Periwinkles will all grow 
freely in dense shade. Among larger subjects 
which succeed in shady positions, if there is 
depth of soil for the roots to work in, are Hollies, 
Yews, common Laurels, Tree Box, and Aucubas. 
The Rhododendron succeeds well if the shade is 
not too dense, if there is plenty of old vegetable 
matter, such as leaf-mould, worked into the soil. 
Ferns will grow well under trees, especially the 
common British species. A pretty way of 
furnishing bare plaoes under trees would be to 
plant hardy common Ferns, from 18 inches to 
2 feet apart, and fill in between with common 
hardy bulbs, such as Crocuses, Snowdrops, and 
Daffodils ; or Ivy might be planted and pegged 
down, and when autumn comes round plant large 
clusters of bulbs among the Ivy. Soarcely 
anything could be more dressy than this 
arrangement, and it would have the merit of 
cheapness.—E. H. 

7810.—Rhododendrons not flowering. 

—A very probable cause why your Rhododen¬ 
drons do not flower is that they have exhausted 
the soil in which they are growing, a not 
unusual circumstanoe when the beds have been 
prepared in positions where the natural staple 
is not suitable. Your remedy in suoh a case is 
to give a top dressing, 4 inches thick, of peat, 
or a suitable loam, and wait patiently for the 
result, as even if done at once it is not very 
likely that you would see any ohange in their 
behaviour next season—not until the year 
following. You will have to repeat the top¬ 
dressing every second or third year. It is also 
possible that the roots are too dry. Most likely 
the roots of the Chestnut-trees have found their 
way into the bed up through the bottom. 
Watering copiously in ary weather is your only 
remedy. The Echeveria metallioa has not had 
air enough; stand it out-of-doors in a sunny 
place all the Bummer.—J. C. C. 


7789.—Destroying woodlloe. — Your oorrespon. 
deni is reoommended to water the borders or whatever it 
is where the vermin are, and in about ten minutes after a 
good drenching they will all have retreated to crevices by 
the wall, &o. Then pour Into every crevice boiling water, 
whioh will effectually dispose of them.—J. W. H. 

7670.— Taming toads.— Toads are very 
easy to tame, and are such amusing pets that I 
was as sorry to see query No. 7493, of May 11th 
—“ How to get rid of toads in agreenhouse ”— 
as I am glad to notioe ** Try, Try Again ” on 
" How to tame toads ” in the number for 
May 25th, page 136. I rescued a very large 
toad a few years ago from a rat-trap in the 
garden, and let it loose on the rookery of the 
conservatory, after bathing its poor torn leg in 
water and otherwise making much of it. The 
next day, after a very short search, I found my 
invalid seated on a large stone in the small, 
artificial pool of the rockery, and I gave him a 
worm, whioh, after some hesitation, I persuaded 
him to take. After this, 2 p.m. every day found 
my toad on the same stone awaiting his dinner. 
Sometimes he would eat as many as six worms, 
one after another, first appearing not to see 
them, though all the time keenly alive to their 
presence, then, with a sudden start, glaring at 
them with hunched-up back and eager eyes for 
some moments, when the next instant—snap, 
gulp—the worm is gone and the toad looking 
supremelv innooent of the whole affair. I had 
this toad for several months, but on returning 


home after a long absence I never saw him 
again. I have found it a good rule never to 
handle creatures I am trying to tame till they 
are thoroughly accustomed to yon. Much can 
be done with the voioe and cupboard love.— 
E. L.R. 


ROBBS. 

ROSE NOTES. 

The season has been a remarkable one in some 
respects as regards Roses. There has been more 
than the usual number of green-fly, and where 
Roses are cultivated with care the plants have 
had tojbe syringed twice a-week, which has barely 
suffioed to keep the plants free from these 
insects. The remedy used has been soft soap 
dissolved in warm water, at the rate of 2 oz. of 
soap to 1 gallon of water. A large collection of 
both Teas and Hybrid Perpetuals which have 
been treated in this way are likely to well repay 
the owner for the labour, for there are but 
few flies to be found now, and the foliage is 
both clean and healthy. The next attention the 
plants will require is to thin out the flower-buds 
where they are too thick. I am aware that 
there are not many who think of doing so, but 
they would get much finer blooms if they would 
reduce the number of buds as soon as they are 
seen to two or three on all the varieties of the 
Hybrid Perpetuals that flower in large clusters. 
I maintain that it is more satisfactory to have 
two or three well-developed blooms than a 
number of small ones, especially of such beauti¬ 
ful Boses as Captain Christy, Boildieu, Magna 
Charta, and Duke of Edinburgh, besides many 
more that it would be easy to name that develop 
much larger flowers when they have only a 
limited number to sustain. There are many 
strong-growing Perpetuals that produce from 
five to twelve flower-buds in a duster, a third 
of which never develop into useful flowers 
beoause the plants are not able to support so 
many. A charoteristio 
Feature of the season is that it oannot be 
an earlv one. In many cases the growth is weak, 
especially upon standard plants, and it is 
notably so upon the dwarfs that were planted 
during the winter and spring. Amongst these 
there nave been more deaths than one likes to 
see. The early planter has not benefited In this 
respect so muon as he ought to have done, 
aooording to the manner of human reasoning, for 
there are more blanks in the beds than he expects 
to find. I do not think it difficult to traoe the 
canse of so many losses amongst those which 
were planted early in the month of November. 
I think it is quite clear that the plants were not 
then ready for moving. The cold wet summer 
that we had favoured a late growth whioh was 
not sufficiently ripened when the usual time oame 
for planting, while those which were moved 
later had reoeived the benefit of some hardening 
winter weather, which arrested their abnormal 
activity and gave them a short rest; in this 
condition, as a natural consequence, the plants 
would bear removal better. I do not think that 
it is generally known that the earliest Hybrid 
Perpetuals to flower—of plants grown a wav 
from walls—are those which have their growth 
pegged down on the surface of the soil. Such, 
however, is the result of my experience with some 
beds that I planted more than 20 years ago. 
Perhaps I should mention that the plants are on 
their own roots, raised by myself from cuttings. 

J. C. C. 


7792. — Budding or grafting Rose- 
trees. —Standard Rose-trees are budded, not 
grafted, at this time of year. As to when is 
the proper time to insert the buds, it depends a 
good deal on the strength of the Brier growth. 
If it is as stout as an ordinary lead-pencil it may 
bs budded early in July, but if the shoots are 
weak it is better to wait a fortnight longer.— 
J. C. C. 

7800.— Mareohal Niel Rose.— Except to 
remove the dead flowers and to keep the growth 
and foliage clean by regular syringing with clear 
water, it does not require anything done to it, 
unless it is so vigorous that the shoots are much 
crowded. In that case, you may out away the 
weak ones, but the strongest must be left their 
whole length. If vou decide to force the plant 
so as to have it in flower at Christmas, you must 
not prone it severely. About the end of October 
you may shorten back the yoong shoots that 
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stand out from the wall, and yon most begin to 
give a little extra warmth early in November. 
But to attempt to force this Rose into flower so 
early is a risky business, and if you were to ask 
for a definite answer on that point I should say 
No ; better let it oome into bloom with only the 
ordinary heat of the house. The same struoture 
will then be available for many other plants, but 
if you convert it into a forcing-house the heat 
necessary to bring on the Rose would be 
inj urious to many ordinary greenhouse plants.— 
J. O. C. 

7816.— Rose-house. —It is an easy matter 
to so arrange your house as to make it suitable 
both for pot Roses and for training others on the 
roof. In the first place, remove the stage on 
that side of the house that gets the least sun, 
and make a border there for those plants that 
are to be trained on the wires. The stage 
on the other side will do admirably for the 
plants in pots. The border for the plants 
which are to cover the roof must be at least 
3 feet wide and 2 feet deep. If available, 
the best soil for Roses is a rather heavy, 
turfy loam. If that is not oonvenient you 
must get the best garden soil you can, 
but do not be tempted to put any drainage in 
the bottom of the border. If you have plants in 
pots you may put them in at onoe; but, if out of 
pots, you must wait until the beginning of 
November. In any case, the plants ought not 
to be foroed into flower the first year. In 
subsequent seasons you may start the house in 
the middle of February at a temperature of 
50 degs., increasing it at the end of a month to 
55 degs. With sun - heat the temperature 
will rise considerably, but it will do more good 
than harm if the ventilation is increased accord¬ 
ingly. Roses grown under glass require a liberal 
supply of air at all times, ont the front venti¬ 
lators must not be opened when the wind is very 
oold, as oold currents of air passing over the 
young foliage are likely to bring on an attack of 
mildew. It is better to let the temperature rise 
10 den. or 15 degs. above the maximum figure 
—which should be 75 degs.—than to admit a 
keen, cutting wind into the house.—J. C. C. 

7807.— Greenhouse for Roses. —Inreply 
to your question, 9 feet would be a very good 
height for such a house. If I were building suoh 
a house for Roses I would only have the 
front and two end walls, including the wall 
plate, 1 foot above the ground. I should then 
get nearly the maximum amount of light down 
to near the surfi oe. You may cover the back 
wall with Roses, and you may have about three 
plants trained under the glass at regular 
Intervals apart you carry them up with a 
single shoot, or at the most two, and then out 
back the growth every winter to a spur in th 
same way that Vines are treated. Beneath 
them you may grow Roses in pots or planted 
out and grown in the form of bushes. Built in 
the way I have suggested, the Pax Ionian system 
of ventilation will be the best. By the time you 
have grown Roses under glass as long as I have, 
you will appreciate the advantage of having 
plenty of light in the house. If the front and 
end walls are only 2 feet high they shut out a 
good deal of light.—J. C. C. 


7653. — Poisoning’ sparrows.—" Suffolk 
Amateur’s” worst suggestion is that poisoned 
water should be prepared in addition to the 
Wheat. The latter would be destructive to 
yellow-hammers, blackbirds, thrushes, possibly 
robins, and a few other of our most useful 
garden scavengers; but the water suggestion 
means wholesale slaughter to all our best and 
most useful songsters-. It only has one redeem¬ 
ing point—it might kill a oat or two, and thus 
rid us of the worst type of vermin which the 
eccentricity of man has ever made a pet of. I 
have seen a great deal in Gardening about the 
“ plague of slugs and snails.” I have oaught 
one snail this year and about three dozen slugs. 
Well, if the poisoning plan is adopted, and our 
thrushes are slaughtered wholesale, there will 
be a plague of both, and then the gardener may 
as well give up his business. For my part I 
love birds so well that I would not kill even the 
most evil-minded sparrow, and, as for green¬ 
finches, they almost persuade me to grow some 
of those horrible Sunflowers.—A. G. Butler. 

Our nadir* will kindly remember that im an ptad to 
neeive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo¬ 
graph* qf plant* orgarden scene*, **pecidUy of garden* qf 
picturesque character. 
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INDOOR PLANTS, 

VINCAS. 

These are amongst the most easily grown of 
all stove planta. They are continuous bloomers 
all through the summer and autumn, producing 
their cheerful Phlox-like flowers from the points 
of the shoots in unbroken succession from June 
to October. They are easily propagated, not 
much subject to the attaoks of insects, and 
deserve to be much more generally grown for 
decorative purposes than they at present are, 
for, save where cultivated as exhibition speci¬ 
mens, they are seldom met with, except in a 
half-starved condition. Cuttings will root at 
any time of the year, when the shoots can be 
had in a young state. Plants that have been cut 
back in the winter, and have broken into growth 
with the extra heat applied to them, as the sun’s 
power increases will produoe shoots in March 
fit for cuttings. Take these off when about 
4 inches long, and put them singly in small pots 
in sand, cover with a propa- 
gating-glass, and keep moist 
and shaded in a temperature 
of 70 degs. They will soon 
root, then remove the glass, 
and directly after they begin 
to grow move them into 5-inch 
pots. They will do in either 
peat or loam, but for quick* 
growing plants such as these 
1 like loam best, as in it there 
is less disposition in the shoots 
to draw up weakly. When 
fairly established, place the 
plants near the light; this is a 
matter of importance. As soon 
as the tops begin to extend 
cut out the points to make them 
break out several shoots. This 
should be repeated when fur¬ 
ther growth has been made, 
and wnen the pots are mode¬ 
rately full of roots move into 
others 8 inches or 9 inches in 
diameter. The soil ought to 
be ordinary fibrous loam, to 
whioh add about one seventh 
part of sand and a moderate 
quantity of rotten manure, 
sifted. A 

Temperature that will 
answer for warm stove plants 
will suit them. Give a little 
shade in exceptionally bright 
weather, with air in the day¬ 
time, and syringe them over¬ 
head every afternoon at the 
time of shutting up. A few 
sticks will be required to keep 
the branches open and to sup¬ 
port them, especially towards 
autumn, as they get larger. 

Plants struck at the time 
named and treated as above 
will flower by the end of July, 
and go on doing so as long as 
there is enough warmth to keep 
up growth, as the blooms are 
produoed from the extremi¬ 
ties of the shoots while they 
continue extending. Ac the 
autumn advances give more air and less water, 
so as to get them to rest. Through the winter 
apply no more water than will keep the soil 
slightly moist, or the roots are apt to perish. 
This is the only weakness that these Vincas 
have; they cannot bear too much water in the 
soil until far in the spring, when they begin to 
root freely. A night temperature of 60 degs. in 
the winter, with some degrees higher in the day, 
will suffioe. About February cut the plants 
back to within a few inches of where they broke 
at the second stopping the first season, 

Tying the branches out horizontally ; this 
will cauve them to push out shoots their whole 
length. After they have made a couple of leaves 
to each break they should be turned out of their 
pots and most of the soil be shaken away from 
the roots, putting them in 11-inch or 12-inch 
pots, keeping the soil somewhat dry until the 
roots have begun to work freely in it. Should 
the shoots appear deficient in number, the 
points may be pinched out as soon as they have 
grown 4 inches or 5 inches long. Keep the plants 
well up to the light, and treat as to air, heat, 


and moisture as advised the preceding summer. 
A few sticks and ties will be required to support 
the branches, and give manure-water once a 
week when the roots have got hold of the soil. 
As to insects, green fly and red-spider will some¬ 
times attack them, but the syringing and other 
precautionary measures, if regularly taken, will 
usually be sufficient to keep these in cheek ; if, 
notwithstanding, these insects make their ap¬ 
pearance, fumigate to destroy the fly, and 
syringe freely to banish red-spider. Mealy-bug 
will also live upon Vincas, and where present 
the plants should be laid on their sides and 
syringed freely with tepid water, and when cut 
back in spring dressed well with insecticide. 
There are three varieties in cultivation : Vinca 
alba, flowers pure white; V. albo oculata, flowers 
white, with a red eye; and V. rosea (here 
figured), flowers wholly rose coloured. The two 
last named are the handsomest. B. 


ig to tl 

that a quantity of seedlings have been raised, 
and, as a matter of oourse, there will be a certain 
amount of variation amongst them. I once 
raised a quantity olaiming the same parentage, 
and found on flowering that the colour varied 
considerably, some of the blooms being nearly 
white. However, there was not one better 
than the ordinary Countess of Haddington. 
This variety can be struck from cuttings about 
as readily as any Rhododendron, contrary to 
what one would think, for in a general way 
plants with hairy leaves are more difficult to 
root than those which have smooth foliage.—H. 


Rhododendron Countess of H adding- 
ton. —This beautiful hybrid Rhododendron has 


Plants in Our Rradirs* Gardnxs : A fine specimen of Vinca rosea. Engraved (or Qardrntno 
Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mr. B. Warner, Inwood, Henstridge. 


been grown for many years, yet in its way it Is 
surpassed by none of the newer hybrids ; indeed, 
In general characters it stands out quite distinct 
from any of them. It is the result of a cross 
between the compact-growing R. ciliatum (the 
parent of so many hybrids) and the primrose- 
coloured R. Dalhousirc. In growth it is more 
vigorous than either of its parents, for R. cilia¬ 
tum forms a low, much-branched bush, with 
flowers of a pinkish-blush tint, while R. Dal- 
housise is of a loose, straggling growth, and by 
no means robust in constitution. R. Countess 
of Haddington, on the other hand, forms a good 
bold specimen, which is more fitted for growing 
into a large plant than for flowering in a small 
state. The buds are deep-pink, but after 
expansion they quickly become paler, while the 
interior of the flower is nearly white. The 
individual flowers are not so large as those of a 
good form of R. Dalhousirc. It is a grand 
variety for the conservatory, as it may be either 
confined in a pot or tub or planted out with 
equally satisfactory results. A variety is some¬ 
times met with superior to the kind usually 


CULTURE OF HOYA CARNOSA. 

From the number of enquiries whioh I see in 
Gardening it is evident that not a few of its 
readers find this a somewhat difficult plant to 
deal with. One says the growth of his plant is 
11 satisfactory,” but he cannot get it to flower. 
Another wants to know how he can get it to 
flower, and so on. Now, in 
the first place, I would say that 
if the growth of the plant had 
been satisfactory flowers would 
have followed, as a matter of 
course. There may have been 
plenty of leaves, and healthy 
leaves too, but that is not 
enough. When this Hoy a is 
making satisfactory growth it 
sends oat bare brown shoots, 
more resembling a Strawberry 
runner tban anything else that 

1 can think of. On these 
shoots the leaves, which are at 
first very minute and rudi¬ 
mentary, gradually develop, 
and at every second joint (and 
sometimes, if there is great 
vigour, at every joint) may be 
seen a tiny spur, slightly 
thickened at the end. These 
are the flower-spurs, and unless 
they are formed as the growth 
is made there will never be 
flowers. For some years I 
grew one of these plants in a 
pot, as most of yonr corre¬ 
spondents appear to do, and 
vith a result similar to that 
about which they complain. I 
got plenty of leaves, but no 
flowers, although the shoots 
were 4 feet to 6 feet long when 
uncoiled from the trellis on 
which they were growing. In 
despair, I prepared a bed of 
loam under the stage of the 
house, about 3 feet square by 

2 feet deep, and planted the 
Hoya in it. At first it did no 
better than in the pot, but 
one spring, when watering a 
Vine with liquid formed by 
mixing fresh cow-manure in 
water, I poured a pailful on the 
bed in whioh the Hoya was 
planted. The effect was magi¬ 
cal 1 In about six weeks the 
brown naked shoots about 
whioh I have already spoken 

began to make their appearance, and grew 
from 10 feet to 12 feet long in the course 
of the summer. Next year I had flowers in 
abundance, and the plant, which had been 
treated meantime to another pailful or two of 
the liquid, grew so as to cover more than 40 
square feet of the roof. In the following season 
I counted over 300 trusses of bloom fully 
expanded at one time—a most exquisite display. 
The roots appeared to like the treatment I had 
given them very much, for they formed a thick 
matting all over tbs surface where I had poured 
the liquid-manure. But now I have to record a 
failure. Having no fresh cow- manure one spring I 
used some stuff from an old hotbed for making the 
liquid. Alas ! instead of lying on the surface, 
as the Insoluble part of the fresh material did,the 
rotted stuff entered the pores of the loam, closed 
them entirely, and formed a compact sour mass, 
in which the roots quickly perished. The first 
intimation I had that anything was wrong was 
a loss of plumpness in the thick fleshy 
leaves, many of wnlch gradually shrivelled up, 
and fell off. On finding out what was the 
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matter, 1 scraped away ae much as 1 could of 
the old loam, and put iu fresh. The plant is 
now fairly on the way to recovery; but I believe 
it would have been better to have rooted it up 
and planted a young one. At first, when I suc¬ 
ceeded in getting flowers, 1 was very lavish in 
cutting them ; but presently I noticed that those 
which I did not cut flowered again and again 
from the samo spur; and then, as regards 
cutting, 1 came to be somewhat of the same 
opinion as “Mr. Punch V' small boy at the 
“ Zoo,” when he saw the visitors giving buns 
to the bears, and thought it “such beastly 
waste.” The plant is kept in stove-heat in 
summer, but in winter the temperature is rarely 
above 50 degs., and often as low as 45 degs. 
With the high temperature in summer, I get a 
succession of bloom three times in the season— 
a very important consideration—and once I had 
it four times. The only difficulty 1 experience 
is when a course of cloudy, damp weather 
intervenes, just when the flowers are about to 
expand. If much moisture is kept up in the 
house at the time the flowers rot at the neck 
and drop off. I have several times lost a crop 
of bloom owing to this cause. One year a colony 
of bees discovered my plant and came to it in 
such numbers that my little greenhouse became 
like a bee-hive itself; but I would rather be 
without such visitors, for the feet of the bees 
soon destroyed the delicacy of the bloom. I feel 
sure that anyone who has the means of giving 
the plant such treatment as I have indicated may 
be quite sure of having abundance of bloom for 
his reward. _ R. 

7791Margraerites for winter and 
spring. — Cuttings rooted now, or quite 
recently, potted singly into 3-inoh pots at first, 
and afterwards into 5 inch or 6 inch sizes, will 
bloom well during the winter and spring in a 
light and well-warmed structure, with suitable 
treatment, of course. The plants should bs 
stood on ashes in a sunny spot out-of-doors 
from the time they are established in the small 
pots until the middle of October, when they may 
be housed, but must have free ventilation at all 
times, and be kept close to the glass. Pot the 
plants very firmly in sound loamy soil, and when 
the pots are full of roots afford plenty of soot- 
water and liquid-manure. The best for winter 
work is a variety (large white-flowered) with 
bluish-green or glaucous foliage. It is known 
by the growers forCovent garden as the Winter 
Marguerite, but there are so many kinds now 
(seedlings, presumably) that it would be difficult 
to state its correct name, even if it has one. 
The old small flowered frutescens blooms well 
in the winter, and so does ooronarium grand!- 
florum, while with plenty of sunshine and good 
cultivation the beautiful Etoile d’Or is almost 
a perpetual bloomer.—B. C. R. 

7799. — Treatment of Bougainvillea 
splendene. —In a fairly warm greenhouse this 
plan'3 makes a very good climber. I had it once 
planted out in a border, but as the spot was 
somewhat dark the plant did not make satisfao 
tory growth. After I took it up and put it in 
a large pot, and placed it on the front Dench, it 
grew and flowered very well. The growth, I 
should have mentioned, was trained up one of 
the rafters. Do not prune the plant until it has 
begun to outgrow its space. It is a plant that 
requires good drainage and a fair amount of 
root room.—J. C. C. 

7796.— Succession of Violets.— Young 
plants ought to have been planted out in April 
to get strong for lifting in autumn for filling the 
frames. The best thing to do is to divide a lot 
of healthy old plants and plant them out iu 
good land one foot apart, and try to make up by 
good cultivation for not having an earlier start. 
The chief thing is give liberal supplies of water 
to encourage growth. Marie Louise is a good 
winter variety. The Czar is a good single 
for winter blooming, being hardy and vigor¬ 
ous ; it succeeds well without artificial heat. 
If the frames are used for Cucumbers or Melons, 
some leaf-soil may be added to the soil the 
Melons have been grown in, and the Violets 
planted without any further disturbance of the 
bed.—E. H. 

7778.—Wooden pathway In a vinery.— When 
ter becomes quite dry on wood it is not injurious if roots 
come in oonteot with it; but it might kill the roots if the 
tar had not dried. The small portion of it on the wooden 
pathway would not do much is jury. The beet composi¬ 
tion for preserving wood in or on the ground is Stockholm 
tar and pitch mixed in equal portions, and applied ho'. — 
J. D. E. 


INDIAN AZALEAS. 

A good deal depends on the treatment these 
Azaleas get during the summer whether they 
flower iu a satisfactory manner or not the follow¬ 
ing spring. Plants that have been forced into 
flower early require more oare than those which 
have been brought into bloom in a lower tem¬ 
perature. The early plants will now require the 
coolest part of the greenhouse, where they can 
get a good supply of air, as by this lima they 
ought to have completed the making of their 
new growth for the season, and the flower-buds 
ought to be prominent. That part of the stock 
that is in that condition will be ready to be 
placed In the open air by the end of this month. 
The best place for Azaleas during the time they 
are plaoea outof doors is in a partially-shaded 
plaoe. I do not like them to be altogether in 
the shade, as in such a position the growth does 
not ripen so well as when they get a few hours’ 
sun daily. Those plants whioh have flowered 
later must be kept in the greenhouse for some 
time longer yet—in fact, until the flower-buds 
are formed on the young growth. In a general 
wav this is not until the end of July, but no 
definite time can be stated, as muoh depends on 
the treatment they receive, but a distinction 
should always be made between those whioh 
flowered early and the later ones, as if the early- 
bloomed plants are kept nnder glass in a high 
temperature they will begin to blossom in a very 
irregnlar manner in the autumn, so that when 
their proper time of flowering comes round their 
effectiveness will be spoilt. Azaleas suffer a 
good deal sometimes through 

Careless watering when they are in the 
open air. Sometimes the roots are saturated 
with moisture, and at others they are in need of 
it. When there is a prospect of continued wet 
weather all small and mediant size plants should 
be laid on their sides for a few davs, and large 
specimens may, with oare, be tilted over a little 
so as to cause the raia-water to drain away 
quicker. With regard to stimulants, I am quite 
aware that the plants are benefited by them, 
espeoially when making growth, or, for that 
matter, at any other time, if they are given 
jadioioutly in liquid form; bat I have seen so 
much injury done to this class of plants by 
giving the stimulants too strong that I do not 
reoommend them unless they are applied by 
someone who is familiar with their use. At all 
events, it is better for the amateur to allow his 
stock to depend on the soil iu whioh they grow 
for the sustenanoe they require. Given a good 
fibrous peat, and a fair proportion of sand mixed 
with it, and careful watering, Azaleas mw be 
grown in a successful manner without stimulants 
ft other things are equally well attended to. 

J. C. C. 

7801.—Treatment of Cacti.—A* your 
plants are making good growth they do not 
require repotting. To obviate their toppling 
over drop them into other pots two sizes larger 
and fill in the space between the poba with dry 
sand. It is not likely that you will get only 
the present lot of flowers upon them this year. 
With regard to future treatment, keep them 
liberally supplied with water all the time they 
are making growth. As soon as you see they 
are not making any progreas in that direction 
gradually withhold water up to the end of 
October, then choose the warmest and driest 
shelf in the greenhouse and place them upon it 
and forget all about them for at least three 
months. Early in February give the rooti two 
or three gentle waterings and then watch for 
the appearance of the little red nodes, which 
will develop into blossoms. As soon as these are 
visible bring the stock down from their winter 
quarters and give the roots regnUr supplies of 
water.—J. C. C. 

7791.—Failure of Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums. — The information given is too 
meagre to piok oat the exact cause of the leaves 
becoming diseased, but I should say the damage 
has been caused by defective root action. The 
plants may have had too much water or too 
little, or they may require repotting. One or 
other of these causes is probably the right, as 
Ivy-leaved Geraniums are not difficult to man¬ 
age if the roots are kept in a heathy oondition. 
—E, H. 

7786 Youngf Palms. —It is a charac¬ 
teristic of Palms that they make slow progress 
in the early years of their exlstenoe. For thii 


reason trade growers who wish to push them 
along as quiokly as possible often plunge them in 
fermenting material. If you can do this you 
will advance them materially, otherwise you 
must have patienoe. The fact that the plants 
have good roots shows that the treatment has 
been so far right, and they can, of course, be pnt 
in larger pets. Palms can, however, be kept In 
the same pets for years, and will even make fair 
growth if they are well watered and get a little 
liquid-manure from time to time.—J. Corniiiu 
7696.—Treatment of Azaleas.—I think "W. w." 
might like to know thit I h*vs four Indian Aialeas, and 
left them in an open farden (soabh aspect) bom last 
autumn, and they are ail dolnar well. Tiro being almost 
in bloom, and one quite to.— Amatjcob. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

There is no doubt a great deal of truth In what 
“ J. G.” says iu Gardening, June lit, p. 172, 
with respect to the Lily of the Valley ; in fact, 
myself, I muoh prefer a hom9-growa crown to an 
imported one. I agreed with “J. G.” with 
regard to treatment till this spring. Last autumn 
I entered a new home, and was delighted to find 
three large beds of LUy of the Valley—in fact, 
thev were about the only thing I did find—out 
iu the open garden, faoing south-east; one on the 
border olose under a very large Codlin Apple- 
tree, and the third and largest in a border over 
the roots of a wild Cherry-tree, whose branches 
spread like a Cedar of Lebanon, and whose 
blossom this spring was the pride of the 
neighbourhood. The last two beds named 1 
considered as unfitted for their position, sq thafr 
I resolved to move them this spring, hut the 
quantity of bloom that showed on them led me 
to think twice. I have had a great many people 
to see my garden, and the general remark is* 
“I never remember having seen a better display 
of. Lilies.” Nor ii the beauty composed ox 
quantity alone. The flowers are large, and the 
spikes long, and hidden by rich green and 
luxuriant foliage. Now, when I considered the 
unfavourable season in which the crowns ripened 
last year, and the fact that I do not think they 
have been m snared since planting or received 
stimulants in any form, judging from the et&te 
the rest of the garden was in, I said I would leave 
them where they were. The bed in the open 
scarcely bore a flower. Rat it set me thinking, 
and I came to the conclusion that Lilies of the 
Valley would be benefited by less liberal treat¬ 
ment. I do nob mean to say they are not 
benefited by stimulants, but I think iu many 
cases they are over fed. At any rate, I shall be 
sparing with my dressing this season. Will 
some others of the readers of Gardening give 
their opinion, and if experience, so muoh the 
better. Perce Fox Allin. 
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NOTES ON VIOLETS. 

I notice “Mr. Beaohey’s” criticism* cm an 
article of mine on this matter in Gardening for 
May 25th, page 161. I observe that he tnkee 
exception to my description of Da Parma, to 
whioh I must reply that I obtained my know¬ 
ledge of this and several other sorbs of Violate 
from plants that were supplied by him to a 
garden whioh I need not name here, so that If 
there is any mistake it is nob mine. I copied 
my notes exactly as they were taken when 
examining the plants ; but as my description 
and that of my oritio only differs in the shade 
of oolour, I do not think it requires any farther 
notice from me other than to say that “Mr. 
Beaohey ” must know as well as I do that the 
character of the soil and the treatment the 
plants receive is sufficient to cause a difference 
in the shade of colour in the flowers. Every 
experienced grower knows that the oolour of t be 
flowers is darker at mid-winter than it is a* 
the end of Maroh. With regard to the other 
matters whioh “Mr. B.” refers to, I may tell 
him that there is a great confusion iu regard tm 
Violets. Unscrupulous dealers do not hesitate 
to substitute one aort for another when they 
get an order. This was mv reason for saying 
that Wellsiana was sometimes described as a 
white variety. In “Mr. Beachey’a” list I 
notice he says it produces purple flowers. 
Having the true variety in my own garden, I 
can only say that if the oolour of the blossoms ii* 
pnrple I do not know what oolour is. I shall 
not retract a word that I first said In regard te 
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the merits of this variety, save that in tho 
true variety the flowers are not white, nor are 
they purple ; as to the character of its growth, 
it ha3 with me a weedy appearance. 

J. c. c. 

GODETIAS. 

Not many annuals are more striking than tho 
GodetLs. The individual flowers are sufficiently 
large to be attractive, and these are produced 
with such freedom that the beauty of the plants 



Godetia Fecnkouigin. 


does nob wane from the beginning of July until 
late in the autumn. For small beds or for clamps 
in the mixed border they are eminently suitable. 
The main point in their management is to keep 
them always growing, and then plenty of flowers 
will sure to be the result. To accomplish this 
all the seed vessels must be picked off as Boon as 
they appear, and they must be given good soil 
and plenty of water during dry weather, 
especially in the months of August and Sep¬ 
tember. If required to make a bed, the seed 
should be sown in a pan early in April, and the 
plants brought on in pots, under glass, in a tem¬ 
perature of about 60 degs. They may be either 
put in 3-inch pots, one in each, or half-a-dozen 
may be pricked out round a 6-inch one. In the 
last week in May they may bo turned out in the 
b3d about 6 inches apart all ways. For the 
mixed border the seeds may be sown early in 
April where the plants are to flower. As soon 
as they attain a height of 3 inches they should 
bo thinned out to 4 inches apart. The best 
varieties are Lady Albemarle (crimson), Rosea 
alba (crimson and white), the Bride, and the 
new Bort (hero figured), Feenkonigin, a kind 
with fine carmine-rose flowers, in appearance 
something like Lady Albemarle. C. 


TOO MANY FLOWER BEDS. 

In looking over flower gardens, whether they be 
large or small, one cannot fail being struck with 
the too general mistake of having too many 
flower beds. It is impossible to have too many 
flowers, but too many flower beds is quite 
another thing. If you take the small plots of 
ground in front of villas you will find that while 
one good circular bed looks well with borders 
all round full of flowers, the next plot, with 
half-a-dozen beds in the same space, looks a 
meaningless jumble of figures that is beyond 
the power of any mortal man to fill effectively ; 
and then the difference in labour is all on the 
side of the simple figure plan, for while you are 
clipping the edgings, and the many points that 
scythe or machine cannot get at in these little 
geometric figures, one could have not only 
mowed the Grass and cleaned up, but spent 
half tho day in attention to the plants in the 
borders. And in large gardens the same thing, 
although happily fast dying out, is still visible. 
The largo simple-shaped beds look well, so also do 
borders with gentle curves, now full of flowering 
shrubs, and gorgeous with herbaceous plants ; 
but when one comes on figures of all kinds of 
nameless kinds, with barely space for one row of 
plants, one thinks of the wasted labour bestowed 
on such things in the past, and how badly it is 
needed in other parts of the gardens, before the 
desert oan blossom like a Rose. Never was 
there a more lovely spring-time than that of the 
present year. The foliage is grand and the 


flowers abundant, and the tint, the glory of all 
English gardens, is of the freshest and most 
verdant green, and where it is not needlessly cut 
up with worse than useless figures, the result is 
satisfactory both to owner and all concerned. 

_J. G. H. 

AURICULAS IN THE OPEN AIR. 
Many people still hold to the notion that these 
beautiful flowers are best grown in pots and 
kept under a glass roof during the whiter. I 
am well aware of what good results are obtained 
by these means, and for some of the cold inland 
counties it is perhaps the best plan, but near by 
the sea coast, where the soil is naturally well 
drained, open air culture is the way to get this 
beautiful flower to perfection. I find that they 
delight in a good rich compost, and some well 
rotted manure worked into the soil where they 
are to be planted will have a marked effect in 
increasing the size of the flowers and length of 
the flower-stalks; the foliage, too, will be of 
great size. I sow the seed in pans as soon as it 
is ripe in summer, placing the pans in cold 
frames shaded from sunshine. The seedlings 
are pricked off into boxes of light rich soil as 
soon as they are large enough to handle, and are 
kept in cold frames during the winter, and by 
April they are fit for finally planting out in the 
position they are to flower, which, with me, is 
on borders under the shelter of a wall or fence. 
They are planted about 1 foot apart each way 
and kept free of weeds, and copiously watered 
if dry weather prevails. The old plants that 
are getting too large, and have stood two years 
in their beds, are taken up in August or 
September, and divided into single crowns and 
replanted on a fresh site. They are well watered 
and shaded for a few days, and they then get 
well established before winter comes on, and 
invariably flower very freely the following 
spring. J.G., Hants. 


Alpine and other hardy plants in a 
London garden- — I have carefully read 
“ F. C B 8 ” list in Gardening, June 1st 
(page 171), of plants grown in his garden, and 
beg to point out that he has omitted some of the 
best hardy plants. He seems to have reached a 
very high state of perfection in town gardening 
if he grows successfully the plants and shrubs he 
mentions, and with such a primitive way of 
forming his borders. Does he never experience 
any difficulty with cats, slugs, &o. ? Why does 
he overlook with few exceptions all the bulbous 
plants ? They are easily grown. I refer in par¬ 
ticular to the Cape bulbs. I venture to think 
that he overprizes the florists’ Tulips. Has he ever 
seen the self-coloured Tulips Gesneriana, Preige, 
&c. ? “ F. C. B.” should remember that there is 
a large class of plants between tho alpines he 
mentions and the bedding plants. —T. 

Woodruffe. —This is a little gem amongst 
hardy plants, and as useful as it is beautiful, for 
by planting it on banks or at the edge of shrub¬ 
beries a beautiful carpet of deep-green foliage is 
assured, and at this time it is covered with the 
clearest white flowers, which, if gathered and 
dried, have a lasting perfume as of new-mown 
hay. It is not particular as to soil, and flourishes 
well in partial shade, and I have lately noticed 
it making waste spots amongst rough stones 
look very beautiful, and those who have not got 
a stock of it should lose no time in getting a 
few roots and planting them where they can 
remain undisturbed for years, as it is one of 
those things that require to get well estab¬ 
lished before it shows the full beauty of which 
it is capable.—J. G., Hants . 

7776 —Treatment of Lilies.—I find that 
L. candidum is not starting at all strongly this 
year, owing, I think, to the cold weather that we 
had so much of early in the season. As a rule, 
this Lily does much better as cottagers grow it, 
letting it alone from year to year. If you wish 
to transplant your bulbs, do so immediately the 
foliage dies off. By waiting till growth begins 
a check is given which the bulbs are years in 
recovering from. L. eximium should be planted 
in autumn, as this, unlike candidum, goes to 
rest in winter. Any good garden ground will 
grow these Lilies, but heavy land is better for the 
addition to it of something of a lighter nature or 
river sand.— Byfleet. 

77*20.— Pansies and snails.— The most 
effectual remedy for tho destruction of slugs is 


repeated hand-picking. Go out about 10 p.m. 
for a few successive nights with a light and 
gather them into some sort of vessel containing 
slaked lime or salt; you can then dispose of 
them where you can make sure they will not 
trouble you again. You will probably gather as 
many in one night as you have trapped in 14 
days. In looking over my own Pansy-plants at 
night I find earwigs quite as numerous as slugs. 
Traps should be set for them, too. 1 find 
inverted flower-pots, with a little dry hay in 
the bottom, placed on the top of stout sticks, 
the best traps for them. They ought to be 
examined every morning.— R. E , Harbottlt. 

7784 — Seeds not growing —Replies to 
enquiries of this description would be more 
satisfactory if querists would state the nature 
of their soil. If it is of a heavy character, small 
seeds often do not come up at all well. In such 
oases tho best way is to draw drills, and fill them 
with sandy soil, just to give the young plants a 
start in. This is often done in large gardens, 
where, owing to the stiff nature of the ground, 
it is difficult to get a good seed-bed. Slugs 
may, however, bo the root of the mischief ; they 
have been very numerous this year. It has 
been most difficult to save anything from them. 
-J. C. B. 

-As the plants appeared above the ground 

it does not seem to be right to blame the seeds¬ 
man who supplied the seeds. Doubtless slugs, 
birds, or some other depredators destroyed the 

f lants as soon as the seed leaves were formed. 

t will be necessary to ascertain the cause before 
a remedy can be applied. If slugs have 
destroyed the young plants, the ground may be 
dusted either with dry powdered quicklime or 
with soot; but two or three applications maybe 
necessary. Throw the material over the plants 
at dusk ; it does not require a large quantity of 
either. I am obliged either to net my seed’ 
beds or stretch cotton threads over them to keep 
off sparrows ; when this is not done the whole 
of the young plants may be carried away aB they 
appear above ground. My entire first crop of 
Mangold Wurzel was eaten off this year by 
sparrows, and I have tried to scare them off 
by stretching white threads above the rows for 
a second sowing. The plants are just through 
the ground, and I fancy the threads are effec¬ 
tual.—J. D. E. 


HOUSE* WINDOW GARDENING. 

SWEET FLOWERS IN SIMPLE 
BUNCHES. 

One of the many good reasons for having ono 
sort of cut flower in a bunch by itself for room 
decoration is that it is so easily thrown out and 



Flowers In simple bunches. 


renewed when its first freshness is gone. The 
white Pinks and the Sweet Brier in simple, 
easily-washed-out glasses, as engraved, are just 
placed in the glasses as they were picked in the 
hand, giving the least possible trouble. An 
elaborate arrangement that takes some time is 
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often pat off till the flowers ere beyond beauty, 
both for sight end smell, a matter worth remem¬ 
bering in high summer-time, when flowers fade 
as quickly as they come. 

7706. —Ants in a dwelling-house.— Last 
year 1 found a large pot in a vinery crowded 
with ants. 1 poured petroleum down holes near 
the aides of the pot (made with sticks thrust 
down close to the clay). All the ants vanished. 
My gardener well sluioed a Plum-tree with 
petroleum, and all the ants disappeared. This 
year 1 was in an old coach-house (partly under¬ 
ground), whioh I have turned into a workshop. 
One morning my attention was called to a double 
string of ants moving backwards and forwards 
in orderly fashion. 1 at once used petroleum, 
and all the ants seen were killed. Then I 
injected petroleum into both holes at each end 
of the run. Result: I have not seen one ant 
since.—B. P. A., The Cots wold Hills . 

PERNS. 

HARDY FERNS IN POTS. 

How many there are who try to grow our native 
hardy Ferns in pots, and fail because they have 
not patience to wait for them to get established 
at the root before they oan carry a good head of 
fqliage throughout the summer. They|flnd a beau¬ 
tiful hardy Fern growing in some cool Mossy 
dell, and forthwith they dig it np and transfer 
it to a flower-pot, and because it does not retain 
its native luxuriant look they oast it away in 
disgust. Now, my experience is that it is useless 
to expect plants that are dug up with so little 
oeremony as Ferns generally are, to put on 
their best looks for at least one year after they 
are potted; but treat them well, and let them 
have one winter’s natural rest, and do not 
hasten their growth in spring, allowing them 
to come on naturally in quite a cold house or 
frame, and depend upon it you will have no 
cause to complain as to our hardy Ferns being 
unable to hold their own against any of the exotic 
ones for either use or beauty; and the same 
remarks apply to those that are planted out in 
beds or rock work. How often do I hear people 
say that their Ferns will not grow, ana they 
are impatient to take them up and put fresh 
soil under them. My advice is, in nine cases out 
of ten, let them alone. All they require is time 
to get established, and they will astonish you 
with their beauty. As to the new soil, put it on 
the surface by all means, for a top-dressing, if 
put on every year, will not hurt them ; but if you 
want really grand masses of verdant fronds do 
not disturb their roots, for few plants suffer 
more from transplanting than Ferns, and when 
once established they will grow in a great variety 
of soils, provided it is moist enough, and in a 
garden moisture can be supplied artificially, for 
in periods of drought the fernery ought not to 
be neglected as regards water. J. G., Hants. 

The slug- peat.— Such a year for slugs has 
certainly never been seen in my part of the 
world—Co. Galway. Crop after crop of Peas, 
Lettuce, Cauliflower, Ac., have disappeared 
when just nioely up. I have tried everything 
—dusting with soot, lime, dry ashes, guano, 
watering with weak paraffin and water-all no 
good. Having read in the Field of bran-heaps, 
I determined to try them, and put several heaps 
about the garden, one handful to each heap, 
particularly in the oorners of Box-edgings, and 
in the seedling beds. Put it down fresh about 
6 p.m. ; go out with a lantern at 10.30, and you 
will catch some, but at 11.30 a good hunt over 
the heaps will reward you well. I have con¬ 
stantly caught sixty to one hundred slugs and 
snails of every size on one handful. If put on 
a white plate or saucer, it attracts them more. 

I have saved my last crops of Peas, Ac., by 
doing this. I never saw a slug on the heaps 
in the morning. I think in this “Byfleet” 
(Gardening, June 1st, page 166) is wrong.— 
Killaguile. 

Prevention of caterpillars- — I h»v« 
never had a caterpillar either on my Gooseberry 
bushes or my Cabbage plots for the last twenty 
years.. I place two Broad Beans in spring with 
a walking-stick under each bush, and through 
the plots a few here and there, in the same line 
as the plant. The fly will not lay an egg near a 
Bean plant; at least this is my experience.— 
Colonel. 


BULBS FOR OORRBSPONDHNTS. 

Qnmttonfl^-QusrfM end anewcr t art mssrud in 

Gardinims free of charge if corre sp ondents fodow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardenim, 87, Southampton • street. Covent - garden, 
Lyndon. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub* 
Ijishse. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, eaeh should 
bt on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gaubim has to be sent to press tome time in 
advance qf date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their oo rn muni- 
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Answer* (which, with the moe pti ontfsuehas emme t 
weU be classified, will be found in their deferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and tide placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
emige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obeer- 
volume permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary sc infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very ueqfuL 
and those who reply would do well to mention the tooaUties 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents whs 
refer to articles inserted in Qardihm should mention the 
number in wh ich they appeared. 

7832. —Planting a Jasmine.—Will someone kindly 
say what is the bees exposure and soil (or a Jasmine out¬ 
side ?—R. 

7833. — Making charcoal. — Will someone kindly 
tell me the best method of making oharooal from wood to 
burn In stoves 7 —Somxrby. 

7831.— Propagating Tree-Psooniea.— Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me how the Tree-Paony is propagated, 
and the proper time to do it T—Lso. 

7835 — Azaleas after flowering.— How should Aza¬ 
lea* be treated after flowering, and wnen should they be 
repotted, and in what oompoat 7 — Constant Rradrr. 

7(86.— Large white Periwinkle (Vinoa alba 
major).—Will someone kindly tell me In what part of 
England this plant oan be found growing wild 7—E. 0. 
Hopkins. 

7837. — Growing Lettuces in quantity.—I am 
anxious to know how Lettuoea are best grown in quantity 
tor use in early spring! Locality, Hiddleham, Yorkshire. 

—R. O. C. 

7838. — Billing weeds by liquid.— Will someone 
having had experienoe kindly reoommend me the beet 
liquid for entirely killing weeds on paths and on a carriage 
drive T—Iifsscr. 

7839. — Very dwarf bedding plants.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me the names of a few very dwarf plants 
suitable for oarpst-beddlng, as my beds are rather yne») ? 
—Jons R. Budd. 

7810 —Potting White Lilacs.—Will someone kindly 
Inform me when white Lilaoe should be potted, and 
whether sucker* will do, and whal soil is most suitable for 
potting them in 7-Zsd. 

7841.—Dutch Clover in a lawn.—Will someone 
kindly tel) me how to get rid of Dutch Clover in a lawn ? 
Mine la full of it; and also how to Improve the Grass and 
make it grow stronger T—Bbta. 

7812.— Sedums and carpet-bedding.— Will any¬ 
one kindly aay if there is any means of preventing Sedum 
glauoum and Sedum vernum flowering at the time their 
blossoms spoil carpet bedding ?—M. F. B. 

7843. — Unsatisfactory Violets. — Will someone 
kindly tell me what I am to do with my Violet* 7 They 
are doing very badly, and for the last few years have given 
very few flowers and many leaves.—Wwrr. 

7844. — Treatment of a Tree-Pmony.— My pink 
Tree-Peony la getting straggling and shabby-looklng. Is 
It advisable to out it down, or lust to shorten the branohee 
to make It a compact shrub. It is an old tree.—8. S. 

7846.— Daisies on tennis-lawns.— Wffi someone 
kindly advise me as to the euooeee of applications I have 
seen advertised for eradicating Daisies on tennis-lawns 7 
What la the beet preparation ?— An Original Subscriber. 

7846. —Treatment of a Chinese Primula.—I 
have a Chinese Primula whioh has been In oonstanb bloom 
from March last till now. Ought I to take mi fe ting 0 y u 
or pick the seeds off when ripe and sow them 7— 
Amaticu. 

7847. — Wire - wove roofing. — Will •• Matt. 
Bramble,” or someone else, kindly inform me if wire-wove 
roofing material would answer for a north house whioh I 
am about to erect (or Orchids, Ferns, and Lapagerias ?— 
J. E. B. 

7843.—Tea Rose cuttings.— What is the bast time 
for putting in cuttings of Tea Romb that have bloomed a 
month ago, and is a frame or vinery the beet place for 
them, and what is the beet kind of aoil to use T—A Con¬ 
stant Reader. 

7819.—Sand for potting purposes.— Where sand 
is required to mix with the nil for potting purposes—via., 
for Camellias, Rhododendrons, Gardenias, Ferns, So., is 
the common sea sand suitable, or musb It be the white or 
silver sand 7-E. N. P. 

7850. — Manure for Gooseberries and other 
frult-treee.—Now that we have nme warm weather I 
should be glad to know if oow manure would be ae good as 
stable-manure for a mulohing 7 If n, should anv lime or 
■and be mixed with it 7 —Aorr. 

7851. — Treatment of a Marechal Nlel Rose.— 

I purchased a Mardohal Niel Rose this spring. It is 
growing in a large pot, bat has not yet flowered. It has 
thrown np two or three very long shoots. Should then 
be pruned or stopped 7—J. E. B. 

7862.—Red spot on Gooseberry-leaves.—Can 
anyone kindly inform me what is the cause of the red spot 
on my Gooseberry leaves and the cure, If any, for it 7 
Three years ago this disease was very had all over the west 
ooast of Scotland, and affeoted the berries in some gardens j 
to suoh an extent ae to destroy the crop.—R. 1 


7853. — Iron for greenhouse building.— I see la 
Gardbnino, Jane 1st, page 168, a Belgian correspondent le 
reoommending iron versus wood for greenhouse building. I 
•hall be pleased to have further particulars of hie system, 
and if suitable for this country 7 —S. R. 

7854. — Making blood-manure. — R of erring to a 
note on this matter that appeared in Gardixins, April 6th. 
page 69,1 should be glad if “ M. R. O H ” would please to 
tell ms what quantity of muriatic acid I should use to the 
gallon for this purpose ?—Rrcjbbn March. 

7855. -Insects on Apple-trees. — I have a largo 
quantity of Appls-trees, many of whioh are Infested with 
the inseot that destroys the blooms and young fruit. 
Some trees I am fearful will die. I should be grateful if 
anyone oould inform ms of a remedy 7—N. Smith. 

7856. — Grubs in Marguerite-leaves.— Is there 
any way of getting rid of grabs in Marguerite-leaves 
otherwise than by pinohing eaoh grub, as that only 
kills the fully formed grub, not any eggs that may be 
about? Standing In the open air seemed to have a good 
effect; but, of course, that remedy is not possible early in 
the year.—M. L. 

7867.— Name labels on Rose-trees.— Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me if it is generally considered injurious 
to fasten wooden name labels on with wire Instead of 
string 7 A friend told me the other day that he thought it 
was, and from my own observation It appears to be so ; but 
if so, iron stakes to tie the Roses to ought to be equally 
as bad.—W. H. 

7858. —Rhododendrons.— When is the proper time 
to out in Rhododendrons so that the blooming is not pre¬ 
vented 7 I am obliged to out them baok, otherwise the 
view from my windows would be obstructed. The tronso 
quenoe is the bloom in most oases Is niL I have hitherto 
out them in autumn. Would it be better to do so in spring, 
directly after blooming 7—Woodlands. 

7859. — Manure for Mushrooms. — For several 
years I have grown Musb rooms successfully in a oellar 
under my greenhouse with horse manure ; but my hone 
died three yean ago, and einoe that time I have had a 
mare, and used her manure for the same purpose, and 
have not had a single Mushroom since. 1 have been 
told it is impossible to grow them with mare manure. Is 
it so?—M. D. 

7830.—Treatment of Strawberry plants.—Will 
someone kindly inform me what to do with my Btrawberry 
plants 7 I have some very fine plants of two yean’ growth, 
whioh are sending out runners by dozens. Shall I out 
them off or let them remain 7 Also some fine young plants 
set out this spring with an abundance of flowers on them 
—shall I out the bloom off or shall I let them fruit 7— 

8TRAWBRBRY. 

7861. —Asparagus failing:.—Oan anyone kindly teli 
me the reason of my Asparagus failing this year? I gave 
the bed* a drsseing of manure in November, and a drearing 
of salt in March, and another in April. Hitherto I have 
only given one dressing of salt, and always had excellent 
Asparagus as well as a quantity of it. This year It is very 
white, email, and eoaroe. Sub oil is day ; surfaoe soil, 
light and loamy.—S. S. 

7862. — Laying: out a garden.— I am about starting 
a florist's business. I have a large pieos of land, fronting a 
main road, near a large town, ft le 16 yards wide and 
200 yards long, and, aal am only a novtoe in flowers, I 

be greatly ob&ged if someone would kindly give me soma 
general instructions how to proceed, and ihe best position 
and cheapest way to build the greenhouses, and best 
flowers to grow for sale?—8. R. 

7863 - Peach-trees planted out.—I planted out 
some Peach-trees that had been in pots in the border In an 
orohard.house. Will anyone kindly oblige by saying if the 
ahoote of the trees should be pinched in the same M in pots i 
I live in a odd distriot in Yorkshire, and I think it will not 
do to pinch them often. I also planted some trace on the 
baok wall, 4 feet stems, the ahoote are now about 18 inohes 
in length. Should thee* be allowed to grow and the side- 
•hoots out In 7—A. B. 

7864.—Flowers falling: off a Lupln.-I should bs 
glad if someone would kindly toll me the cause and a 
remedy for the lower flowers on eaoh spike of bloom on a 
white Lupin falling off jast m they are expanding 7 The 
plant is about live years old, and was moved into lie present 
situation in February. The ground is deeply dug well 
manured. The flowers fell off in the earns way last 
summer; but previous to that It had borne its flowers 
remarkably weiL—Lcrir. 

7866. —Strawberry growing:.—A Wend of mine of 
some yeare back used to grow very line Strawberries, and 
I remember he used to have between eaoh of the row* a 
line of small drainage-pipes laid with loose joint*, and in 
the summer time these pipes were kept continually full of 
liquid-manure, As I am going to make a Strawberry bed. 
may I ask some experienced grower If this plan is a desir¬ 
able one, and, if so, what depth from the surface sh ou ld 
the pipes be laid 7—H. J. Luff. 

7850.— Greenhouses made of zinc.—I shall be ex¬ 
tremely thankful if anyone oan give me any information as 
to where and under what oiroumatanoee greenhouses m ad * 
of zino have been erected In this country, if any, and if so, 
how have they been constructed ? Also as to whether 
there Is any oxidisation oaused by the use of xino euoh ae 
is caused by the use of iron 7 Alio as to the length of 
time a greenhouse constructed of rino will last, and If as 
long or longer than lead 7—Constant Rbadbk. 

7867. — Tomato gp-owing: for sole.—I have a lean-to 
greenhouse, 10 feet by 6 feet, with a 21 feet border along 
the front, in whioh I intend growing Tomatoes for sals. 
How many plants shall I require to have two rows in the 
border trained up strained wires, as advised In Gardbxlng 
reosntly; and about how many pounds weight of fruit may 
I expect during the season 7 The plants are about 4 inches 
to 6 inches high now, in pots, st the present time. The 
house faces south, and gets the sun all day.— Trophy. 

7868 —Raspberry blossom-trusses eaten.— 
The Raspberry-canes in my garden, whioh are healthy and 
give good promise of fruit, are attaoked nightly by some 
marauder, insect, or otherwise, and the main items of the 
blossom-trusses, one after the other, are bitten almost in 
two, leaving the bloeeom hanging by a slight strip of bark. 
The crop is being fast destroyed, and I should be glad If 
■ome experienced reader of Gardening would kindly 
Inform me of the kind of enemy who does ths misohltf and 
suggest a remedy T—Yexbd Amatbub. 
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7M9. — Artificial manure for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.— ai the time is drawing near at hand for the 
last shift of Chrysanthemums, will some praotioal 
grower kindly tell me the best artificial manure to mix 
with well prepared mould (top spit of old pasture), and what 
quantity to add to every bushel of mould? I have some 
Clay's fertiliser by me. Please say if good results can be 
obtained from its use? I generally use a little soot. My 
plants now look splendidly, and are in G inoh pots, which 
they have nearly filled with roots.—Anr.iTious. 

7870. —Manuring ground.— In my garden a con¬ 
siderable quantity of good rotten manure has been lying for 
many days on the vacant spao:s for autumn orops, spread 
out, drying in the sun. it is now nearly all as dry as 
ohlps, and orumbles up to dust in the hand. Am I 
not by this plan losing a great part of the valuable proper¬ 
ties of the manure ? Is it not exhaling into the air the 
chief parte of its ohemloal nourishing properties and salts, 
or does it not matter? If anyone would kindly explain 
these points it might be of great use to myself and others. 
—Amatiur. 

7871. —Slugs and Lettuces.—Is there no other 
remedy forgetting rid of slogs than by using soot, lime, salt, 
&a, whloh do not seem to stop them getting at the plants 
with me ? I look over them morning, noon, and night, 
and pick off all I oan see. Although 1 have killed a great 
quantity I seem to have in no way decreased their 
numbers; tbe plants are eaten off as fast aa 1 can plant 
them out. Can no one invent some solution which would 
destroy the slugs, and at the same time not hurt the 
plants ? If they do, they will earn the heartfelt thanks 
of one whu is in the same condition as "Slug Hunter."— 
Lbitkcb Grower. 

TJ72 —Maggot eating Brooooll and Brussels 
Sproute.— For three years in succession my early 
Brooooll and Brufsels Sprouts have been attaoked by a small 
white maggot, very tough and short I sow my seed in 
February, in pans, in a hothouse. Prick them off and 
gradually harden them off, and in May, or the end of April, 
plant them oub, They do well for a time (three weeks), 
then begin to droop,.and in pulling them up all the fibrous 
roots are seen to be eaten away, and the stalks covered 
with these small white maggots. What are they, and 
what oan I do on a future occasion ? They are 9 inches or 
10 lnohes deep down in the earth.—H. Mstiioxn Lkckutt. 

78/3. —Manuring Boses.—I have been reading Dean 
Hole's beloved " Bosk About Roses." and having between 
4,000 and 5,000 of these, am about to adopt his suggestion of 
making a trial of various manures for the summer top- 
dressing. These will be—1, ordinary farmyard manure; 2 , 
burnt marl; 3 liquid-manure ; 4, crushed bones; 5, guano ; 
0, Clay’s Fertiliser; 7, Chubb's Compound, soot, and sew. 
age-manure. As regards the applioaiion of the three first 
of these there is no difficulty, but I should be much obliged 
to any one who would inform me with respeot to the 
Others. 1, What quantity of crushed bonee should be 
applied to each Rose ; 2 , amount of guano per gallon of 
water, how much to each Rose, and how often to be applied; 
8, method of applying the other two manures, quantity, 
and times of application. I presume the application of 
ordinary liquid-manure from a tank onoe a-week until the 
end of Jaly will not prejudioe the objects of the attention. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but reader* are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

7874.—' Weevils on Romm (W. R 8 ).—We know of 
no remedy so effectual as hand-picking. Perseverance in 
this will generally effeob their extermination. The best 
time to oetoh the weevils is early in the morning, when 
feeding; later in the day they are not so readily peroeived. 
.7876.—Whit© substance on Cocoa-nut-fibre 
{E.F. L.) —The small white granules whloh you sent are 
oomposed chiefly of highly nitrogenous organio matter. 
The rest is oxalate of lime with a little phosphate of lime. 
They are probably the reeiduum of some Fungus, and are 
In themselves harmless.—G. S. 8. 


„ 7876-Pelargoniums with deformed flowers 
(B. C .).—Some varieties are very subjeob to produce 
malformed blossoms; bub, generally speaking, they are 
caused by imperfect root aotion. All that you oan do is 
to grow the plant as well as possible. Tbe greater the 
vigour the leas liability to deformity. 

7877. —Plant for centre of bed (P. B. T .).-You 
cannot well have anything better than the dwarf Chinese 
Arbor-vitaa /Biota orien tails elegant!seima), which preserves 
its golden tinge throughout the year, and does not grow 
too fast. Failing this, we would advise you to plant 
Retinospora leptoolada, one of the neatest of evergreens. 

7878. -Rose and Clematis cuttings (R c C.).— 
The Rose cuttings should be put in as soon as the flowers 
fade, choosing free, young wood. Clematis cuttings may 
be taken off about the beginning of September. Out 
them to three joints and Insert them firmly in sandy soil in 
some shaded place, leaving only the topmost eye and leaf 
above ground. 

7879 >.-Maklnfir up bouquets (A. B. BJ.— When 
Moss is employed in the composition of bouquets it is 
*"*"6 up in small bundles and mounted (tied on with 
*bread) to artificial stems, and is then worked in amongst 
the flowers as they are arranged. Rather long green Moss 
Is beet, putting it together neatly, so that it may be easily 
and firmly tied on. 


T® 80 -—Laburnums amongst evergreens (G.H.). 
—Yes, in shrubbery borders oom posed mainly of evergreens 
Laburnums are highly effective when planted at certain 
Intervals apart. Thus situated their golden blossoms, 
U P by a dark groundwork, are seen to advantage. 
The Laburnum, being of a light feathery growth, maybe 
pruned to oocupy but a small spaoe. 

7881 —Golden Eider (Elder ).—This is a valuable 
shrub for planting amongst Hollies, Yews, or daik-foliaged 
Firs, for effective contrast in pleasure grounds, wood 
walks, and drives, as It retains the golden-yellow oolour 
°* its foliage from spring until autumn. It may be propa- 
easily as a Willow by means of cuttings, and it 
will thrive in any soil or situation, being aa hardy and 
vigorous as the oommon variety. 


7882.—Name of a fly (M. L. t Cambe.).- The fly you 
sent was terribly orushed and broken ; but from what I 
oould see it is a specimen of S*. Mark’s-fly (Biblo Marol), a 
very oommon and harmless insect.—G. S. 8. 

78S3.— 1 Treatment of Honeysuckles (Wood Bine). 
—The best treatment for Honeysuckles is to plant them In 
good soil, and then let them grow as they like, supporting 
them with a stake and tie now and then when required. 
They will grow on a north wall or fence if desired. 

7884.—Treatment of Tradeacantla zebrlna 
(IIS.).— This plant requires an average winter temperature 
of about 60 degs. to55degs., therefore nob thriving well 
in a cool greennouse, but forming one of the best of window 
plants for a warm room. It should be grown in a basket, 
or the pot should be suspended. The shoots will then 
droop down and form a dense mass of beautifully marked 
foliage. _ 


TO OORRBSPONDHNTS. 

We should be glad if renders would r em em b er tkmtm 
do not answer queries by poet , and that see eatmot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

L. A .—The Peach-leaves are affeoted with "curl;" 

pick off the affeoted ones.- Landscape .—We know of 

no book that would suit you.- <S J. Bean. -We have 

not time to make the eeaioh.-Beta.—There Is a note on 

destruction of slugs in this week’s Gardmiro, pegs , 
and there have been manv enoh lately wh'oh you cm no 6 

do better than read.-If Erskin*.— Pie aee tend a shoot 

of the Camellia.- R II. Olter.— Syringe the Peaoh-treee 

well with soapsuds. The treis having been so reoently 
severely root pruned, too, would affeob them. Another 

season they may be all right.- Nil Desperandum.—A 

moderately heavy, loamy eoli, enriched wich dressings of 
•table- manure, ie about the best of all soils for a kitchen or 

any other garden.- Margaret Bowyer. — Apply to 

Mesirs. Connell A 8on§, Swanley, Kent.- M. E. H.— 

Apply to Mr. B. 8. Williams, Viotorla and Paradise Nur¬ 
series, Holloway, London, N.- A. A. D.— Apparently 

the rffeot of high winds; no inacota were to be seen.- 

T. W .—Letter arrived but no grubs.- Frodsham —The 

Currant-trees are starved ; plant eonrs others in the 

autumn in a fresh place and in good soil.-C. IF. Clifton. 

-Tea-leaves are of no use for the purpose you name.- 

8. S .—Lift the Pear trees In the autnmn ; they are evi¬ 
dently in bad soil.- J. J. Chambertin .—The shoot of 

Pelargonium, whloh is entirely white, will not strike root 

if put in aa a outting.- Tweedsid *.—Nob unusual.- 

II. P. —Send specimens of the Onions. Gloxinias do not 

require much heat.-if. H. Olter —The Peaoh-leavee axe 

affeoted with "ourl" and green-fly.-if. E P.— The 

Marshal Niel Rase is cankered. The subject has often 

been treated of in Gardrniso- C. Burns .—Try I resine 

Herbeti or Coleus Versotuffelti.- J. M. Qreg .—Nothiog 

it better than oommon salt applied to the walks in dry 
weather —Nate — Any nurseryman’s Rose catalogue will 

inform you. Plant out the Hyacinth bulbs- A. T. — 

The Vine-leaves are burnt; give more air early in the 

morning.- RingwAd. —" Curl" is tbe name of the 

disease; pick off the affeoted ones.- Z. E. D —Repot 

all the plants named at onoe.- Amateur .—Tuberoses 

oan be grown in the open air in a warm plaoe in summer; 
but oertainly not 8tephanotia.— C. P.— Please send name 

and address and then we will attend to your queries.- 

C. M —The Roeee are affeoted with red-rust, for wbioh 

there is, unfortunately, no cure.-C H. Robinson .—The 

Peaoh-leavee sent are smothered with red-spider. Byrlnge 
the trees twice or three timee a day vigorouely with olean 

water ; also see that the border is not dry.- Pro Bono. 

—If you have the ptrts you oan find it for yourself. We 
have no time to searoh through the advertisement 
oolumns.__ 


NAMSS OF PLANTS AND FRUTT8. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardr*ir 9 luum- 
tratrd, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

N am es of plants.—Geo. Griffiths.— Thunia B3r- 

bodIb- J. S. Bright — A«plenluin obtusatum.- J. 

Kay.— Lyoaete aromatics. Keep oool in summer and in 

winter. - Amateur. — Limnanthes Douglasl.-B. 

AUan. —Bugle (Ajuga reptans).- II. MaxtoelL — Bird 

Cherry (Prunua Padua). - Aubrey L. Moore.— A variety 

of late Dutoh Tulip.- J. S.— Not reoognieed.- Here¬ 

ford.—Primula Sleboldl.— J. E. B.—The oommon Poly¬ 
pody (Polypodium vulgaie), of no special value. - 

Surbiton,, —Bird Cherry (Prunus Padue)- M. A. M.— 

Bluebell (Sollla nutans).- M. F. B.-l, Phlebodium 

aureum: 2, Insufficient; 8, Selaginella Krausoiana: 

4, Dried up. - P. P. <?.— 1, Ranunculus aoonltlfolius 

fl.-pl.; 2, Piptanthus nepalensifl aurea; 8, Lilium tenui- 

folium ; 4, Hemerooallie flava.- H. B.— Send better 

soeoimens.- E. M. S.— Bird Cherry (Pranue Padua).- 

Zelna Sherlock.— Blue flower, Oentaurea montana var. ; 

other specimen, Hesperia matronal la.-IF. S. Smith.— 

Ootoneaster oongesto.- W. A C.— Braseia oaudita.- 

M. A. jV —1, Cantaurea montana var. ; 2, Silvery Cinque¬ 
foil (Potentilla anrentea); 3, Service-tree (Pyrus 8orboe) ; 

4, Specimen insufficient.- -Constant Reader.—We do not 

name Rotes.- K S. M.—A Lily; but specimen had 

fallen alltopieow.- Jos. Scott.— 1, Hsuchera oanademtiB; 

2, Ourisia ooodnea; 3, Leonurus Leonitis.- W. W. — 

1, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegabum ; 2, Siiyrlnohium 

grandifiorum; 3. Oentaurea montana var.- Qippo — 

Golden Ball-tree (Buddies globoea), strikes from outtinge. 

- D. W.— Dendroblum ohrysan thorn.-IF. Wickine, 

Carmarthen.—1, Dioentra(Dielytra)speotabills; 2, Fabiana 
imbrioata; 3, Polygala Dalmaisiana; 4, Alyesum aaxatUe; 

5, Oheiranthus Marshall!; 6, Staohys 1 arista- Boxwood. 

—Iris germanloa. 


BBSS. 

7885. — Bees In Grass. I should feel greatly obliged 
if anyone oould tell me the beet remedy to destroy Bees 
in Grass without injuring the lawn ?—F. M. 

7886. — Bees not a warming. — Would someone 
kindly tell me the oauae of my bees not ewarmiog ? They 
have stopped in a lump outside the hive for the last month 
with no appearanoe of ooming off.— Wist. 


BIRDS* 

7764 —Seaflfoll and jackdaw in a 
garden. —The former can easily defend itself 
against cats; the latter, provided that its wings 
are not clipped, can get out of the way ; but as 
it is possible that “ Roger” does not contem¬ 
plate turning out a hand-reared bird the next 
best thing is to provide for ie a means of safe 
retirement ; a Spruce-Fir, or any tree with 
numerous slender, flexible branches, into which 
a oab oannot readily olimb, forms a good city of 
refuge. It is best to shut up both jackdaws and 
seagulls at night, and, as additional food is 
necessary, they may easily be enticed into their 
sleeping quarters by putting their supj^er inside. 
For a jackdaw any table scraps will suffice, but 
a seagull should have fish entrails and other 
refuse from the fishmongers. —A. G. Butler. 

7762.— G-oldfInches in an aviary-— A 

southern aspect is the best for an outdoor aviary. 
Goldfinches and all other birds which pass the 
winter in Great Britain will do well iu it. The 
aviary should be partly roofed in ; if entirely 
covered many of the migratory birds and 
canaries will thrive in it. My outdoor aviary 
is a large one, facing south-west. It is roofed in 
with Hartley’s plate-glass, which, at this season, 
I find rather too hot; the western side is formed 
in six divisions, five of whioh are covered with 
open wire netting. This aviary is divided into 
three large cages, that nearest to the air being 
the largest, and devoted to wagtails, warblers, 
and buntings. A concrete path runs through 
the oentre, and divides this cage from the two 
others, in one of which I keep canaries, gold¬ 
finches, chaffinches, bullfinches, linnets, twites, 
&o., and in the other thrushes and a blackbird. 
Daring the past winter the thermometer in the 
oentre has, on three occasions, registered 9 degr. 
of frost, but none of the birds have been die 
worse for the cold.—A. G. Butler. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


QUERIES. 

7837.— Hans not layln&r.—I have a few bens of mixed 
breed. Two of them for some time have gone to the nest 
without lay lux, and have been crowing a good deal. They 
have their liberty. Perhapi "Dualling’' caa give me 
some information on the subjeol ?— Crow. 

7883.— Chickens dying.—I had a hatch of eight 
chickens in February last and lost all but one in lees than 
three weeks with what appeared to be a sort of paralysis, 
or loss of use in the lege, and a seoond lot hatohed early in 
April thrived well for six weeks, but now the same 
symptoms have appeared in several. Can anyone kindly 
tell me what the disease is and whether it is curable ? 
The early ohlokene were kept in a warm and sheltered 
run ; but the late ones have had liberty and a good range 
of Graee.—A. B. 

7889.— Ducks dying.—The last two yean my young 
ducks, when about two or three months old, were suddenly 
attaoked with a strange malady. They ran round snap- 

e ng their beaks and seemed to get giddy. They then 
id down, refuse 1 food, and the eyes became swollen 
and white. After a few hours they died. I must say 
that they were each year let into the garden a day or two 
before they died to eat oaterpillare. They only have aooeee 
to a bath, as I have no pond for them. I had a wild duok 
whloh died in the same way last year, but It had not been 
let into the garden. After death nothing was found In 
either etomaoh or crop.— Hilda. 

REPLY. 

7763.— Dock laying abortive eggs.— The duok 
ie probably overfed. It is rarely the oaee that duoks 
lay eoft-ehelled eggs. II overfeeding ie out of the question 
I should lay the fault to some derangement of the egg- 
produolng organs. In this cise I fear a cure is hopeless, 
unless laying oan be oheoked. A rest may improve the 
state of things, though this is doubtful.— Dovltimo. 


"Gardening Illustrated" Monthly Parte.— 

Fries bd .; post free, 7 dt 


“The Garden" Monthly Parts.— This journal 
is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this 
form the ooloured plates are best preserved, and it is most 
suitable for reference previous to the issue of the half* 
yearly volumes. Pries Is. 6 d .; post free, Is. bd. 


“Farm and Home” Monthly Parte. —This 
journal ie published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in 
which form it is most suitable for reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Pries bd .; post free, 7 d. 


“ Hardy Flowers. "—Giving descriptions of upwards 
of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, with 
directions for their arrangement, culture, me. Fourth 
and Popular Edition, Is.; post free. Is. 8 d. 

“The Garden Annual and Directory” tor 1880 
contains a Complete List of Gentlemen’s Seats, their 
Names and Gardeners ; List of the Nursery Trade, with 
a new List of the A m erica n Trade. Pries Is.; post free. 
Is. M. London: 87. Boulhampton-etmt, Strand, W.G 
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“GEMS,” “GEMS,” “GEMS,” 

OF CHOICE 8T0VE PLANT8. 

n Mi Tin, multiflora.—A plaDt oovering itself with 
fruit and bright yellow fragrant flowers, succeeded by a straw¬ 
berry rod fleshy receptacle, on which form green seeds: these 
change to a rich, dark plum, and contrast beautifully with 
the bright red receptacle, 2i. fid. and Ss. fid. each. 

Oztra pulchella.— Dense clusters, 8 to 10 inohes 
across, of pure white, funnel shaped flowers, about 2 inohes 
lon g, and 1 inch across. Flowers In winter, very lasting, 
graceful, and beautiful, 5s. 

Sobubertla gr andlfl ora.—Flowers white, with de¬ 
lightful almond like frsgranee, produced in large trusses 
rimiiw to Stephanotis. Excellent for cutting, Ss. fid. and 
Si. fid. 

Stephanotis floribunda,—The finest variety In 
cultivation and freest bloom or. flowering at every joint, and 
blooms in a lower temperature than any other variety we 
know. Is., Is. fid., Is. 6d, 3s. fid., 5s.; and flnespeoimens, 21s., 
Sis. fid., and42s. etch. 

Stigmaphyllum oiliatnm (Golden Vine).— 
Flowers rich orange, similar to the lovely Orchid Oneidtum 
flexuosum. Very distinct, 3s fid. etch. 

Tozioophlna epeetabille (Winter Sweet).— 

Large dense sprays of white flowers, sweetly pet famed. Beau¬ 
tiful winter flowering plant, 2s. fid. and Ss. fid. each. 

Glonera Jasmlniflora.— One of the most beautiful 
white flowering plinbi for either cutting or decoration. 
Blooms in the winter or early spriag, and worthy of a place 
In the most select collection, 2s. fid. and Ss. fid. 

Catalogues of these, snd all you want for a Garden, free by 
post from— 

WML OLTBRAN ft SON. Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham; 

10 and 12. Market street. Manchester. _ 

CHOICE 

SUCCULENTS FOR CARPET BEDDING. 

pCHEVERIA METALLIC A, Kcheveria aga- 
L voides, 9s doz.; Eoheveria cu.pidata, 4s doz.; Faohy- 
pbytum brseteosum. 5s. doz.; Sempervivum tabulnforme, 8a. 
doz.; Kleinia repens, Ss. doz.; Altemantheras of sorts in 
pots, good plants, 2s. fid. doz., 15s. 103; Iresines in pots, 2a fid. 
doz, 15s. 100; Centsurea candidissima, 3s. doz, 20s. 100; 
Single Petunias in pots, 2s. doz., 19s. 100; Ageratam in pots, 
Ss doz., 12a 100. 

Catalogues of these snd other varieties and all you want for 
a garden free by post from 

WM. OLIBRAN ft EON. Oldfield Nursery, Altrinoham: 

10 snd 12, Market-etreet, Manchester. 

CALADIUMS, GLOXINIAS. 

Lovely Caladiums of the finest sorts, splendid varieties, 
handsome foliage, dean, easily grown, 12 sorts, 6s., 9s., 12a 
Gorgeous Gloxinias, rich colours, pretty foliage, lovely 
flowers, 12 for 8., 9a, 12s. New Catalogue of these and aO 
Other plants, 190 large pages, free for 3 stamps. 

Wx. OLIBRAN ft SON, Oldfield Nursery, Altrinoham; 

10 and 12, Market-street, Manchester. 

CHEAP & GOOD PLANTS 

All Package and Carriage Free. 

A NNUALS under cost of seed, to clear, 250 

•Cl (or 5 s.; 120, 2s. 61. All test imported seed, comprising 
Stocks. Asters, Sunflowers, Dahlias, Tsgetes, Marigolds, 
Chrysanthemum cOiOnatum. Scabious, Cornflowers, Nastur¬ 
tiums, Zinnias, Godetiaa, Mlmulus, Ac. 

nc GREENHOUSE PLANTS for 3a.—These 

aiv are a iut prise to all who see them, containing both 
quantity and quality; each one dietinot and correctly labelled. 
Many worth fid. 

H. PONT1NQ, Wood Norton, B. Dereham, Norfolk. 

Bedding Plante—Booted Guttings. 

(1ERANIUM3, scarlet, white, crimson, pink, 

best sorts, 10s. 100; silver edge, bronze, and tricolor Gera¬ 
niums, 12a. 100. Calceolarias, 6s. 100. Fuchsias, single and 
double, 8s. 100. Lobelia, best, SS. 100. Verbenas, purple, 
white, soarlet, crimson, rose, 8s. 100. Heliotrope, 8s. 100. 
Ageratum, dwarf blue, 8s. 100. Dwarf scarlet Tropmolum, 
ooooinea slogans, 12s. 100. Coleus and Iresine, crimson leaf, 
8 s. 100. Bbow and fancy Pelargoniums, 8s. dos. All ready for 
potting up. Will make good plants by bedding-out time. 
Packing inoluded. Terms, aash. Noth.— 25 of any sort own 
be had at the 100 rate. 

WILLIAM BADMAN, Ce meter y Nursery, Gravesend. 

-IGA BEDDING PLANTS for 5 b.—W ell- 

J-UvP rooted, and consisting only best sorts of Geraniums, 
Dahlias, Tuberous Begonias, Lobelias, Calceolarias, Helio¬ 
tropes, Verbenas, Ageraturns, Fuchsias, Asters, etc, etc.; 
without doubt the cheapest lot ever offered, and sure to give 
satisfaction, as proved by numerous testimonials reoeived. J. 
Harris, 18, Tarrant Ave., Noel Park, Wood-green, London, 
writes: “Sir,—I feel compelled to express my satisfaction 
with the plants you sent." Mr. T. Taylor, Epworth; 
“ Dear Sir,—The plants arrived safe and gave great satisfac¬ 
tion.” If sent by post 9d. extra half box, 3s.—J. ILLMAN, 
Nurseries, Linooln _ 

AHEAP TO CLEAR.—Fuchsias, best-named 

V/ sorts. Heliotropes, dark, SO for Is. 4d; Coleus, grand 
colours, Is. 3d. doz.; Lobelia, dark blue, bushy, 2 s. fid. 100 ; 
Dble. Petunias. 6 for Is. 3d.; Stock; Tea w«ek, 50 for Is. 3d.; 
dble, scarlet Tropsolums, Is. 3d. doz.. free for cash. All 
strong plants.—CRANE ft CLARES, Hillside Nursery, 
March, (Janus. _ 

rPREE CARNATIONS, winter-flowering.— 

A Charming flowers in winter, of easy culture; best sorts, 
such ss Andalusia, Zouave, Miss Joliffe, M. Carle, White 
Swan, Ac., 6 for 2s. 9d., free.—CRANE ft CLARKE, March, 
Oambs. 


AHEAP OFFER of PEARSON’S MAGNIFI- 

CENT GERANIUMS for pot culture.—Immense pips 
and trusses; Rev. R. D. Harries, Mrs. D. Saunders, Inter¬ 
national, Chas. Mason, M. Myriel, Mr. H. F Barker, Mrs. 
Wilders, Aline, Ruby, Othello, Lotts, Mrs. Johnson, 12 van., 
5*. 3d. Also 6 choice doubles, to include Amyas, Marguerite, 
Im Oygne, Gen. de Oourcy, Is. fid. 6 choice double Ivy-leaved : 
Mdme. Thlbaut, Jeanne d'Aro, Ote. H. de Cholseui. Abun¬ 
dance, and 2 others, Is. 61. The above In good plants, post 
free, P.O.-JA8. BLAKEMORB, St. Georges, Wellington, 
Salop. 


JOHN R. FLOWER’S CHEAP PLANTS. 

PMPRES3 OF INDIA NASTURTIUM, 

AJ splendid beddev, fiery vermilion flower, dazzling to look 
upon, very dwarf and compaot, dark-blue leaf, 25, Is. 4d.; 50, 
2s. 4d.; 100, free. 

TjEEP BLUE LOBELIA for edging.—Strong 

U little clumps from open for immediate effect, showing 
bloom, 50.2s.; 103, 3s. fid., free. 

OUPERB SPOTTED MIMULUS, including 

O Duplex Flowers and Queen’s Prize. These are gorgeous 
in oolour, lanps flowers surprise everyone, very strong plants 
tiom open, 12, la. fid.; 25, is. fid., free, grand for beading or 
pots. 

IQ STRONG SINGLE DAHLIAS for im- 

1“ modiste planting out, In ten oohmrt, 2s. Id., free; will 
bloom early. 

"DEAUTIFUL Sweet-scented white flowers for 

D greenhouse or garden; thrive anywhere. Nicotiana 
affiuis, very popular, 12 large plant*, soon bloom, Is. fid.; 
25, 2s. fid., free. 

fVERLASTING BLOOMERS. — Summer 

J-l Forget-me-nots, lovely turqnoise blue, blooms until 
November, a hardy herbeoeous plant, and lasts for ever once 
planted; 25 for 2s. 31., free; 12, Is. fid. Should be in evety 
garden. 

T ARGE-FLOWERED SINGLE PETUNIAS, 

■LI splendid bushy plants for pots or beds, all colours, 25 for 
Is. fid., free. 

TJWARF BLUE AGERATUM, strong plants, 

U showing bloom, excellent bidders, 25, Is. 4a.; 5), 2s., 
free. Verbenas, mixed colours, 25 la fid., free. 

TCELAND POPPIES, dwarf perennial plants, 

A yellow, white, snd rear let, all mixed, soon bloom, L2 strong 
plants, 2s., free, effectual beddere, once planted lasts for years, 
a’l carefully packed to arrive fresh, and only strong plants 
sent oat, all post free. 

PRIZE BALSAM*, Camellia flowered and 
A others, very doublo, magnificent pot plants, 12 for It. 3d.; 
25, 2s., free, very strong. 


TTYBRID PINK SEEDLINGS, all colours, 

■LL bloom this tummer, very useful for cutting, 25, Is. fid., 
free, half uiual price. 

•MIXED TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, 12, ready 

Hi for sing 1 1 pots, bloom this ceason in greenhouse, Is 10d., 
free; 12, very superior and larger, 3s. 4d , free. 

J. R. FLOWER, 

Florist Ulley, near Rotherham. 

GERANIUMS, PELARG0NIUM8, 
GERANIUMS. 

All the finest sorts from English and Continental islsnrs; 
for pot culture, for summer or winter, bought in every spring, 
tried, and Inferior Mods discarded. 12 fine single Zonau, 4s.; 
12 fine doubles, 4s.; 12 beautiful Ivy leaf varieties, 4s. 
Pelargoniums, the finest flowers, best habits, meet robust 
were. 12 fine varieties, 8a.; 11 larger plants, Be. or 111. 
yon want for a garden may be selected from oar new 
talogue, free for 3 stamps. 

Wx. OLIBRAN ft SON/Oldfield Nursery, Aitrlrnihsm 
10 and 12, Market-street, Manchester 
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8 ACRES HERRACE8US AND 
HARDY PLANTS. 

Tine to name, not seedlings, which are generally Inferior to 
the type. Send for a Catalogue of all you want for a garden, 
free for 8 stamps, It includes over 1,000 varieties, selected 
during 15 year's careful study of this class of plant, and an 
annual buying in of all that seems good and a weeding out of 
the poor kinds, with height, time of blooming, ana other 
asefalpartioalan. 

12 Hardy Herbaceous Plants, 4a. 60 Hardy Herbaceous 
Plants for 14s. 

100 Hardy Herbaceous Plants for 26s. 500 Herbaoeous 
Plants for £5 5a. 

Wx. OLIBRAN ft BON, Oldfield Nonary. Altrincham; 
10 and IS, Market-street, Manchester. 

WILMSLOW AND ALDERLEY HORTI- 

TY CULTURAL SOCIETY.-This Society will hold Us 
first Show in Wiimslow on Friday and Saturday, 36 and ST 
July next. Prize* amounting to £L25 will be given. Sehedulea 
from the Hon. Secretaries—T. W. MARKLAND, A. W. 
LOBENHOFFER. 


“PERFECT" (UX 

WEED KILLER^ 

Maintains its Superiority over all Rivals 

for permanently destroying vegetation on Walks, Carriage 
Drives, Ash Tennis Courts, Stonework grown green, Ac. 
Used at Kew Gardens, Royal Horticultural Gardms, <te., Ac. 

COMPLETE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

to all using Weed Killer bearing our Trade Mark, 
without which none is genuine. Refute Imitations. 

Prick—G allon 2/, 6 gal. 1/9,10 gal. 1/6, 40 gal. 1/4 per gsL 
SPECIAL QUOTATIONS FOR QUANTITIES. 

Carriage paid 5 gals, and upwards. Trial sample pos< free. 

DISTRIBUTOR for 
Perfect” Weed Killer. 

Holds 40 gallons. Wrought-!ron 
If" :'-i frame-work neatly painted. Gal- 
■ -jfr ■» vanized tubes with tap to regulato 

' ~ Gives spray 36 ins. wide. 

^MMSfch4MNItftMiifUi Price £4 net on rail Glasgow. 
SOLK MaJUTFACTURURS: TUB 

HORTICULTURAL & AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COY- 

Principal Agents: BLACKLEY, YOUNG A <70., 

103 HOLM STREET, GLASGOW. 

SOLD BY SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. 



pARNATION “PRIDE OF PEN8HURST. 

v The best pure yellow seifs ever Introduced. First-class 
Certificates Royal Horticultural Society, Royal Botanlo 
Society, fto., fto. Strong well-rooted plants at 7s. fid. per 
dozen. Sample pair, post free for 18 penny stamps. Address 
—F. WEBBER, Q uarry Hill Nursery, Tonbridge. Kent. 

TTINES FOR PLANTING. —splendid canes 
* about 8 or 9 ft long, 3s fid. to 7*. fid. each, full collection 
of sorts. These canes are from eyes, and we strongly reoom- 
mend them for present planting, either for inside or outside 
borders.—RICHARD SMITH ft CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchan ts, Worcester. _ 

1 O ZINNIAS, 18 Antirrhinami, 18 Marigolds, 

■LO Asters, 12 Stocks, 12 Phlox, 6 Petunias, 2s. 3d.; half, 
la. 34. 3 Dahlias, 3 Pentstemona, 3 Chrysanthemums, 

3 Fuchsias, Is. 3d., all free.-R. NA8H, West End, High 
Wycombe._ 


HOW TO INCREASE 
FRUITS Ol EARTH. 

0. B. WITH, F.R.A.B ., F.O.8., Trinity College, DvbUm. 

C ontains full particulars of vaty remarkable discov e ries 



{SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—4 Geraniums, 
O 4 Fuchsias, 4 Ageratums, 3 double Ivy Geraniums, 
3 Heliotropes, 2 A bullions, 1 double Petunia, 1 Lemon- 
scented Verbena, Is. fid., free. — A. TOMKIN, Florist, 
Sldcup^_ 

(SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—12 Bouvardias, 

^ in 6 beautiful varieties, only 2s. fid. 12 Primula 
oboonioa, oonstant bloomer, is. fid., free.—A WORSKITT, 
Oradley, Malvern. 
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to join established Horticulturist near London. 

Partner retiring on account of ill-health. Practical m 
share.—Address, Ms. BERNARD WILSON, Soil* 

Hart-street. Corset Garden. W.O. __ 

To Nnnenmett. Florists, Fruiterers, and 
Market Gardeners, de. 

PARMS to Let for Market Garden purposea 
A and businesses ss above for sale from £100 to £1400.—For 
particulars, apply Mb. BERNARD WILSON, Solicitor, 51, 
Hart-stmt, Covent Garden, W.O. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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EARLY-FLOWERING LILIES. 
Where Lilies are grown under glass it ia 
months einoe those two beautiful kinds, the 
Madonna Lily (L. oandidam) and L. Harris!, 
unfolded their earliest blossoms, while the first 
that expanded with me in the open ground was 
the greenish-yellow L. pyrenaionm. This speoies, 
which is often sold under the name of L. 
pomponinm, la a strong, sturdy growing form, 
the blossoms, however, baing no larger 
those of the common Martagon, and of mnoh 
the aame shape. When established in the open 
gronnd this Lily makes a handsome clamp, bat 
on no account mast it ba taken indoors, as the 
heavy disagreeable smell of the flowers becomes 
in a confined atmosphere qaite unbearable. This 
character is also very marked in some near 
allies of the Pyrenean Lily, especially in the 
common Martagon and its varieties, in L. 
pomponium, and in L. monadelphum. For this 
reason they should not be selected for pot 
culture; indeed, they are, apart from their 
smell, ill-suited for such treatment, as they 
nsed to become established before they will 
bloom well. For this reason little reliance can 
be pl&opd upon the first season’s bloom from 
these Lilies, for, though a few good spikes are 
occasionally pushed up, generally speaking, the 
fbwer-stems make but little headway, as they 
usually die down after having attained a height 
of a few inohes. The boat way to snooeed with 
these Lillee is to plant them in such a manner 
as to allow of their 

Remaining several years in the same 
position, and not to be disoonraged by the small 
returns in the shape of flowers the first season, 
as in all probability by the following year the 
plants will begin to show their trae character, 
and will gain in strength eaoh season. One 
of the finest of the crimson-flowered Turk’s-oap 
Lilies ia the Siberian L. tenuifolium, whioh £ 
also one of the earliest to bloom. A olass of 
early-flowering Lilies that are of easy cultivation 
and make a grand display when in bloom are the 
different varieties of L. umbellatnm or davuri- 
oum, for they are olasaed sometimes under one 
name and sometimes under the other. They are 
all characterised by a stout, sturdy stem, thickly 
furnished with leaves, and terminated by an 
umbel of oup-shaped blossoms, the prevailing 
ooloar among them being a kind of orange red. 
Some of the forms of this Lily attain a greater 
height than others, bat, generally speaking, a 
well-developed specimen will reach a yard in 
height. These varieties of L. umbellatnm are 
largelv grown by the Dutch and imported in 
considerable numbers into this oonntry, for they 
find a ready sale amongst those who are oalled 
upon to keep npa succession of flowering plants 
at all seasons. To such thsy are certainly a 
good investment, as they are oheap, and when 
received in the autumn the bulbs oan be potted, 
placed in a bed, and covered with coal-ashes or 
some suoh material nntil they start into growth 
earlv in the spring. In potting it is a very 

n d plan to put three bulbs in a pot (one about 
lohes iu diameter being sufficient), as they 
then form very effective specimens when in 
bloom. 

After flowering by far the better plan is to 
plant them in the open ground without distub- 
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tug the roots in any way, and if not reqnired 
for flowering again they may be allowed to 
remain, when they soon form good clumps. 
There are a great number of varieties to be met 
with in the various lists, but the nomenclature 
is in suoh a confused state that little reliance 
oan be placed upon the names, as eaoh dealer 
seems to have his own ideas upon this matter. 
One of the finest kinds is Incomparable, whioh 
has a very deep velvety crimson flower. Rather 
later in opening than L. umbellatnm is the old 
orange Lily (L. croceum), and a very showy 
border plant it is. This Lily is of good consti¬ 
tution, and may be often seen in the shape of 
healthy olnmps far from favourably situated in 
the smoke and dirt of London. A Lily that 
oomes in about the same time as orooeum is the 
dwarf-growing Japanese L. elegant, or Than- 
bergUnum and its numerous varieties, some of 
whioh are very distinct from eaoh other. A 
few well-marked forms are: Prinoe of Orange 
(orange-yellow), falgens (glowing orimson), 
oruentum (the deepest coloured of all, being 
very deep blaokish-crimson, stained with yet a 
darker tint), bioolor (a kind of orange-aprioot), 
stamlnosum (semi double flowers of a rich 
orimson ooloar), and venustum (a distinct late- 
flowering kind, with aprioot coloured flowers). 
A little delicate group of these erect-flowered, 
early-blooming Lilies is represented by L. 
oonoolor, L. uoridion, and L. pulohellum, of 
whioh the last is the most showy, and a very 
pretty Lily it is. This kind doss not exoeed a 
loot in height, while the flowers are of a rioh 
sealing-wax orimson. L. pulohellum flowers 
rather earlier than either L. oonoolor or L. 
Coridion, and the bnlbs are more robust than 
those of the other two. In mentioning the early- 
flowering members of the Turk’s-cip Lily group, 
I omitted to note the Japanese L Hansoni, a 
most beautiful Lily, and one worthy of more 
extended cultivation. It is, however, rather 
expensive at the present time. L. Hansoni has 
flowers about the size of those of the common 
Martagon, but of a beantifnl dear yellow, 
•potted with brownish-orimson. Besides this, 
the texture of the petals is thioker than in any 
other Lily, seeming, as they do, to be almost 
ont oat of wax. It differs also from Martagon 
in being without the heavy, disagreeable smell, 
and, besides this, it does not resent moving to 
the same extent as the others of its class, for 
bnlbs of L. Hansoni imported from Japan will 
flower beautifully the first season. P. 

7651.—A plague of slags.—I am pleased 
to be able to sav that I have completely cleared 
my garden of all sings, and it will, no doubt, be 
interesting to know by what means I have 
achieved this. I have had for some three years 
two toads, who managed to keep the ground 
fairly dear of slags, Ao., until last autnmn, 
when the pests went quite beyond oontrol. I 
had, therefore, this spring to declare war, and 
set about exterminating them completely. I 
reached the beds every evening about eight 
o’oloek and ont in half every slug I could see, 
not allowing the smallest to escape the knife. 
Notwithstanding this they continued doing 
extensive damage, and I had to plan other 
means of catching them. A pieoe of fresh 
Orange-peel, plaoea under a stone in the evening, 
I found covered with sings (sating the pith) 
when looked over about five o’dook in the 


morning. A few leaves of the common German 
Iris thrown about the beds attraot a good many, 
who “ eat ” themselves into the thickness of the 
leaf. 1 had a small patch of Lobelia c&rdinalii 
whioh they were very partial to, and I failed 
completely for some time to keep them away. 
The following plan, however, succeeded admir¬ 
ably : Round the plot, in a band abmt 2 inches 
wide, I sowed Virginia Stock, which, as soon 
as it appeared above ground, they proceeded to 
dear, to the salvation of the Lobelia; this 
seemed to have an extraordinary attraction for 
them, for although I repeatedly cleared them 
they were replaced by others until they gradu¬ 
ally decreased, and I have nob been troubled 
with slugs since. For some time I had trouble 
in preventing them burrowing down to the bulbs 
(Hyaoiuths, Ac.), which they would eat right 
through. The only effectual cure I found for 
this was to dust the surface with about | inoh 
of fish-potash manure. They will pass over 
these plots, but do nob barrow down below like 
they ased to. I hope the few hints mentioned 
will be of servioe to some of the readers of 
Gardening beside the querist, who seems so 
badly troubled by this plague.— Taurus. 


STIMULANTS FOR PLANTS. 

This is the age of plant stimulants, and anyone 
who has not the names and special qualifications 
of all the nostrums that pass under this general 
heading quite by heart is set down ^by hie 
fellow gardeners as being quite behind the 
times, and as the season for applying them 
with effect is now at hand I would like to add a 
word of caution to those who have not had 
muoh experience in their me. The rage for 
growing big things, that we imported from 
Amerioa with their large Potatoes, nas probably 
reached its height, and may coon abate; but 
while it is in force a good deal of mischief may 
be done by those who seem to think that if a 
little of any kind of medicine will do good a 
mnch larger quantity will do so much more 
good, quite ignoring the faob that stimulants for 
plants, like the food or medicine we take into 
our system, have to be digested, or may do us 
far more harm than good, and 
Applying stimulants requires more judg¬ 
ment than many seem to imagine is neoeel ary. 
Ib wonld be impossible to enumerate a fraction 
of Idle plants that are now over-dosed with 
stimulants to get them ont of all proportion of 
what may be called full size. 1 will merely 
touch on the Chrysanthemum as being one of 
the universally-grown plants that I think suffers 
as muoh as any cultivated thing from the over¬ 
dosing of stimulants in some form or other; 
that it will take a good deal of rioh food, and 
well repay the attention, I am well aware, bnt 
that there is a limit even to the cap&city of suoh 
a gross feeding plant as this is oertain. If we 
go to the potting-benoh we find bones and bone- 
dust, ana solia manure, Ac., rich enough to 
satisfy the most fastidious lover of good things, 
and enough to support a luxuriant growth for 
the greater part of the season, and if the grower 
oould rest satisfied with the plants doing well 
he wonld not oommenoe applying other powerful 
stimulants until the pots were full of roots, and 
the plants really needed help. Bat it is no 
uncommon thing to find the most extraordinary 
compounds being applied before half the sou 
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has been Ailed with roots, and with the result 
that more harm than good is done. I may 
mention sulphate of ammonia as one of the 
things that have of late attained great popularity 
for producing enormous blooms, but I oould 
point to a good many that have had to deplore 
the loss oi a very large proportion of their 
blooms entirely through using it incautiously. 
In my young ^days “ guano ” was looked on as 
a very powerful stimulant, while Standen’s 
manure, Clay's and other fertilisers, have each 
and all been largely patronised, and with 
excellent results if applied according to the 
directions sent out with them, but these are 
not powerful enough for those that express trains 
are not fast enough for, who must needs go 
in for strong 

Chemicals, and I believe if a correct return 
oould be got at they do not attain such good 
results as those who feed their plants with a 
more sparing hand. If growers are going to use 
stimulants in liquid form they should mt&e sure 
that their plant-pots are well drained, and that 
the soil is well filled with roots before they com¬ 
mence applying it, or the growth of wood may 
be out of all proportion to the size of bloom, 
and then a good deal will depend on the 
season, for in a cold, sunless summer, such as 
that of 1888, it is not safe to give stimulants so 
frequently or so strong as in bright, tropical 
weather, and, as a rule, it is much the safest 
to apply stimulants on the little and often 
plan than to fast the plants one week and feast 
them another, and it is much to be desired in 
the interest of both gardeners and gardening 
that the oraze for mere size may soon calm down. 

J. G. H. 

THH OOMINO WHHK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from June 22nd 
to June 29 ih. 

Looked over Roses dsily for maggots and insects 
generally, removing a bud here and there where they are 
numerous. In positions where a mnlch of manure would 
be objeotionable some compensation is offered by a weekly 
stirring of the surface soil. There is muoh benefit in this. 
Examined the ties of standard Roses and raplaoed any 
which appeared weak. There are often gales of wind at 
this season, and it is a dreadful worry to come out some 
morning and find Rose-trees broken loose, with their heads 
swaying about In the wind, or perhaps snapped off 
altogether. Put in several lights of Pink cuttings. The 
lights are plaoed on the north side of a fence. Put in 
cuttings of Polnsettia puloherrima. The pots are plunged 
in a bottom heat of 86 degs., and will be kept dose till 
rooted. Sowed a plnoh of Cineraria seeds for late bloom- 
lag. Potted seedling Cyclamens into larger pots. All 
this class of plants do beat in oool, moltt frames now. 
Almost any position under glass is warm enough for them 
now, and the atmosphere of a frame standing on a bed of 
aahes is always genial. A little shade is used if the sun is 
very hot in the middle of the day. Sowed Oaloeolarias for 
blooming next spring. The seeds are very minute, and 
muoh watering being on that aooount objeotionable, 

I have plunged the pot in ashes and covered it with a sheet 
of glass in a shady frame. Only the merest dusting of 
sand has been sprinkled over the seeds. I always water 
the pot of soil before sowing the seeds, and very little is 
required after till the seeds have germinated. Chrysan¬ 
themums are now standing on a bed of ashes in the opei 
air and are growing freely. Have just given the las 
pinching to those Intended for autumn blooming, an< 
plaoed a few stakes to the principal branohes to prevent 
the winds breaking them. In potting Chrysanthemums 
I like to leave room for rich top-dressings later on. At 
any rate, plants which require so muoh water must not 
have the pots filled too full of soil. Every evening now 
the foliage and the ashes round about are sprinkled with a 
rosed-pot—rain water only is used. Shifted young Vines 
into larger pots and plaoed the plants in a light position, 
where they oan be trained to wires near the glass. 
Finished thinning late Orapes. In this house air is given 
early in the morning. I find this is neoessary with Lady 
Downe’s and other sorts whioh oooasionally show a 
soalded berry. It is a good plan also to leave plenty of 
foliage without undue orowding. The scalding really only 
occurs about the stoning period; but if Vines are at all 
subject to it the preventive measures must be always in 
operation. Trained Tomatoes both Indoors and outside. 
The work with these Is now regular and constant. I And 
where plants are not setting their fruits quite so well as 
they ought a good soaking of water helps them. This will 
not meet every case ; but if the weather should be hot and 
dry a good deal of water at the roots is needed. Planted 
out winter Greens. Sowed Turnips, Lsttuoes, Chervil, 
Radishes, and small salads as required. In very hot 
weather I find seeds benefit from a shade being plaoed 
over them for a day or two till the seeds show signs of life. 
Thinned late sown annuals In borders. Shifted Balsams 
and Cooksoombs into larger pots. Thinned the shoots of 
Euphorbia jacquinieflora growing against back wall of 
forcing-house. The wall is completely covered, and the 
plants grow so vigorously some thinning is neoessary to 
let in the light to ripen the wood in order to get long 
wreaths of blossoms. The plants are growing in a long 
woolen trough over the hot-water pipes, and the position 
seems to suit them. Stopped lateral growth of Figs under 
glass. The seoond orop of fruits is swelling fast and 
needs all the support the roots oan give. Thinned out the 
tones in pots in orchard-houses, placing a few of the Plums 
In a sheltered plaoe outside. The fruit will come on well 
bow In the open air. ~ 
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plants from the conservatory whioh are past their best and 
filled up with Fuohsias, Zonal Pelargoniums, tuberous 
Begonias, &o., grown for that purpose. Shifted on small 
seedling Ferns. Planted out several rows of Celery. 
Thinned out laterals from Melons In frames. Mads a last 
sowing of Peas. 

Greenhouse. 

Early large-flowered Pelargoniums.— The 
varieties of early-blooming Pelargoniums are especially 
deserving of the attention of amateurs who have a house 
or pit that oan be kept at an intermediate heat. With a 
night temperature of about 60 degs., and a little more in 
the daytime, this section of Pelargoniums will flower con¬ 
tinuously from the beginning of M wch up to the end of 
spring, when the ordinary large-flowered sorts come In 
with greenhouse warmth. Were it advisable the early 
bloomers would oontinus to flower all through the summer, 
as they wfil keep on forming buds so long as growth Is 
made. But it is not desirable to keep them going later 
than this, as the plants get leggy, and it is neoessary to 
prepare them for another year. Plants that have been 
flowered during the early part of spring should now be 
headed down to within three or four eyes of the bottom of 
the principal branohes. Previous to cutting them beok 
allow the soil to get partially dry. The plants should, when 
they are out down, be stood in a frame or pit, and not have 
much air until they have broken into growth. Give no 
water till the young shoots begin to move, except by 
syringing overhead. This should be done cnce a-day, at 
the time the lights are olosed in the afternoon. At soon 
as the shoots are an lnoh or two long turn the plants out of 
the pots, and shake most of the old soil away, and out 
away any straggling roots that are at the bottom of the 
ball. In the caw of large specimens, they may be put baok 
into the pots in whioh they have previously been. Small 
examples that are to be grown larger msy have pots a size 
larger. Drain the pots well, and press the soil so as to make 
it quite solid In the pots. The oompost to grow them 
in should consist of about five parts fiesh turfy loam to 
one of rotten manure, with sand more or less, according 
to the heavy or lighter nature of the loam. Pelargoniums 
do not like soil that is too light. When the potting is 
completed, again pub the plants in the frame, and do not 
admit muoh air for ten or fifteen days until the roots 
begin to move. Syringe overhead daily, bnt do not give 
muoh water to Ihe soli before the root-growth has begun. 
Cuttings, consisting of about three joints of the tope of the 
shoots, should bs put in if any increase in the stook is 
required. Put the outtings, five or six together, in 6 inoh 
pots, filled with sand. Tney will strike in a old frame. 
Give no more water than is necessary to keep the sand 
slightly moUt. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.—There is no difficulty in 
having a oonstant supply of the flowers of these Pelar¬ 
goniums from the beginning of the yrar, providing the 
plants are properly prepared and they receive the neoes¬ 
sary amount of warmth. To bloom them well during the 
winter they must have quite as muoh heat ai advised for 
the early large-flowered sorts, for though the plants will 
give some flowers when kept a little cooler than this, under 
suoh conditions thiy do not make enough growth to admit 
of muoh bloom being produced. Old plants that have 
been blooming during the winter and spring will now be In 
a somewhat straggling state. Tbe branohes should be well 
shortened back, outtlng them into the hard, mature wood. 
After this treat them similar to the early large-flowered 
sorts, shaking them partially out of the old soil and repot¬ 
ting in ne *. Give pots proportionate in size to that of the 
plants; it Is not advisable to give more room than will be 
completely cooupied by roots, and no further potting must 
be attempted, as until the soil is quite filled with roots the 
plants will be more inolined to run into growth than to 
produce flowerr. After they have been put into heat and the 
new growth has begun to move freely, the plants must be 
stood out in the open air, where they will be fully exposed 
to the sun, and allowed to remain there until the middle 
of September, after whioh it will not be safe to leave them 
longer outside. Small examples struck from outtings last 
autumn, and that are intended to flower next winter, 
should now be moved into 6-inch pots, and kept in a frame 
for a few weeks, until the roots get hold of the new soil, 
when they should be stood outside. By exposing Zonal 
Pelargoniums the growth gets thoroughly hardened, sc 
they biar forolng much better than when it is oom 
paratively soft In the way that ooours when the plants are 
kept under glass. 

Stove. 

OelOBlas.—Plants of the pyramidal variety that were 
raised from seed sown In April will now be ready for mov¬ 
ing Into 6 inoh or 7-inch pots, whioh will be large enough 
for thorn to flower in. Loam, with about one-sixth of 
rotten manure and some sand, forms a suitable oompost to 
grow them in. From the time the plants first make their 
appearance in the seed-pan up to their ooming into bloom 
they should be kept dose to the glass, without this their 
natural tendenoy to grow tall and leggy is suoh that they 
run up In a way that detracts from their appearance, 
and when they are grown without sufficient light the 
leaves are deficient in the substance neoessary to enable 
them to keep fresh and green until the flowering is over. 
8 yringe freely overhead every afternoon. 

Cockscombs.—This old-fashioned Celosia requires to 
be similarly treated to the pyramidal variety, only that 
when the oombs are wanted large the plants should have 
a stove temperature, whereas the pyramidal flowered sorts 
do beet in intermediate warmth. Seven-inch or 8-lnoh 
pots are large enough to grow Cooksoombs up to their full 
size; but after the oombs begin to appear and the roots 
hare got hold of the soil manure-water should be Riven 
onoe a-week. Both this and the pyramidal variety require 
shading from the sun when the weather is bright; without 
this the leaves lose their fresh green appearance. 

Globe amaranthns —This is another of the few 
annuals that are worth erowing in pets for greenhouse 
and room deooration. The hard, enduring texture of the 
flowers make the plants suitable for standing when in 
bloom in al iviog-room. Plants raised from seed six or 
eight weeks baok, and now in small pots, should have their 
final shift; 6-inoh or 7-inoh pots will be large enough. 
They will do well In soil suoh as advised for the Oeloelas, 
and the general treatment may be similar. Both the red 
and the white varieties are worth growing. 


Achlmenee.—Where a second lot of tubers were 
started a few weeks later than the earliest batoh, they will 
now be ready for moving into the pots or hanging-backets 
in which they are to be grown. Wnen well managed there 
are few flowering plants that make suoh a display in 
baskets as Aohimenes. Good-sised baskets, from 12 InoheS 
to II inohee in diameter, are most effective. In deciding 
the size it is neoessary to be guided by the size of the 
house in whioh they are to be used when in flower. It Is 
not well to crowd the plants so close together in either 
baskets or pots as oftened practised, as when they have 
not enough room the leaves turn yellow before the flower¬ 
ing is over. Syringe freely overhead daily ; without this 
red-spider is sure to become troublesome. 8hade during 
the hottest part of the day when the weather is bright. 

Gesneras. —Winter-flowering Gesneras should, if not 
already started, at onoe be put in heat The tubers maybe 
started in a shallow box filled with light soil, consisting of 
loam, sifted leaf-mould, and sand. Drain the box and 
press the soil down moderately. Put the tubers in 2 inches 
apart, and cover with an inoh of tbe soil. Bland them in a 
warm house or pit, and do not give more water than will 
keep the soil slightly moist until the shoots appear, when 
more may be used. After growth commences keep them 
dose to the glass, and when the shoots are 2 inches long, 
pub the plants In 6 inch pots, one or two together. Grow 
them on through the summer in an intermediate tempera¬ 
ture, using a thin shade to break the force of the sun. 
Syringe daily to keep down insects, whioh, if allowed to 
gain a lodgment, soon spoil the leaves, whioh, from their 
beautiful odour, add muoh to the appearance of the 
Thomas Bams. 


Gougle 


Outdoor Garden. 

Many border plants will now bs benefited by a mulch of 
decayed manure. Hollyhocks, Phloxes, Gladioli, Del¬ 
phiniums, and Lillee, are among the things which should 
receive attention In this way. Roees also should be 
mulshed, especially on porous soils ; it will save so muoh 
labour in watering, and add muoh to the size and bril¬ 
liancy of the flowers. Where the appearanoe of manure on 
the surfaoe is objeotionable cover it with a sprinkling of 
soil. It will help delicate plants on the rookery if a little 
Coooa-nut-fibre is scattered over their roots. It is better 
for them than muoh watering. Now that the bedding- 
out is finished everything in connection with the flower 
garden should be placed in neat order. Edgings and 
verges should always be trim and neat It is better to use 
the soythe round trees and shrubs whose branohes are 
dose to the ground than to take the mowing machine too 
near to injure the ends of the growing brandies. I dielike 
the plan of cutting the turf away round the stems of tbe 
trees, as patohes of bare earth are always an eyesore. It 
may save labour perhaps, but it is unnatural. Pyrethrums 
are very showy now, and are nice for cutting, and if cut 
from freely it will induoe a later bloom to spring ferth, 
especially if the plants are mulched and watered. The 
Centaureas, or perennial Cornflowers, are beautiful for 
cutting now, and are among the best border plants at this 
season. Everybody should plant some of ihtm. Annuals 
may be sown for late blooming. They may be transplanted 
Into positions where the Popples and other short lived 
things are now growing. The Godetias will move welL It 
is a good plan to sow a few dwarf Asters to fill up 
vacancies where late flowers are in request. Stir the soil 
frequently to enooursge growth everywhere. Cut Box 
edgings in tbowery weather, and prick out seedlings of 
Perennials railed in boxes in the frame. This is ths 
oheapest way of getting up a stock of bardy plants to fill 
up borders. Sow Forget me -note in a moist, shady border 
for blooming ia spring. Peg down Verbenas, Phlox 
Drummondl, Aeeratums, Heliotropes, ho, before the 

g rowth gets stiff. Sub-tropicals, such as Cuttor-olls, Blue 
ams, ho., will require supporting with neat sticks. Lift 
Tulips and other bulbs as soon as the growth is ripened. 
Speolmen Myrtles and Oranges may be plaoed in the open 
aur. Large well grown plants oan be plaoed in prominent) 
positions to give oh&raoter. These were formerly more 
grown than they are now, and anyone old enough to 
remember the grand old plants of both there were In many 
gardens forty years ago will be glad to see their culture 
revive. The Oleander and the Agapanthus are grand 
plants for plunging about the grounds in warm nooks. 

Fruit Garden. 

It wlU soon be time to look out for early layers o 
Strawberries for foroing in pots. Where there is plenty of 
labour layer them in small pots filled with rioh compost, 
placing the runner on the surfaoe of the pot of soil and 
fasten it there with a stone laid on the neck, or with a 
small hooked peg. If the plants are well supplied with 
water they will soon form roots. Where there is muoh 
pressure upon the time the runners may be layered into 
the fruiting pots at onoe, or small mounds of good soil 
may be laid down in convenient spots and the runners 
pegged on to it, to be afterwards lifted and potted into the 
fruiting pots. I have had good results from all of these 
methods. The black fly on stone fruits must be promptly 
dealt with, as if allowed to become established endless 
misohief will be done, and considerable expense itcarred 
before they are got rid of. Tobacoo and softsoap are old- 
fashioned remedies; but there is nothing better or 
cheaper. Tobacco - liquor oan generally be obtained 
cheaply from the Tobaooo factories, and where there is any 
difficulty in getting it, pour boilingwater over strong shag 
Tobaooo and use the liquor. Tbe Tobaooo when partially 
dried will still do for fumigating, mixed with a little fresh 
Tobaooo-paper. Tobxooo-powder mixed with soap-suds or 
soft soap and water will answer the same purpose. Black- 
fly takes more killing than tbe more common green 8pedes, 
and for those tbe dose must be strong. Where possible, 
dipping the shoots in the liquid is the most eoonomioal 
way of using it. Thin the fruite of Apricots and Peaches, 
and mulch the roots of those bearing freely wl‘.h manure. 
Keep down the lateral growth on Vines under glass. A 
orowded state of the foliage weakens the aotion, and often 
leads to the presence of mildew. Weil drained inside 
borders must be kept in a moist condition. The lata heavy 
rains will suffioe for the outside borders —tor the preeent 
at any rate. Too muoh water to Melons or Pines ripening 
their fruits will injure the flavour. Melons especially are 
very easily damaged in this way. Should canker attack 
the stems cover toe affected parts at onoe with quicklime 
i renewing it if the disease oontoraes. 
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Vegetable Garden. 

Tomatoes In light positions under glass will require a 
good deal of water now. Liquid manure should be given 
as Boon as the bottom trusses of bloom are set, and where 
the plants are grown in beds a few of the bottom leaves 
may be shortened back to the last pair of leaflets to let In 
more light. The old Red sets very freely ; but in some 
houses the higher bred Perfeotion type may require 
a little assistance. Hackwood Park Prolific is doing 
well with me; the fruits being both numerous and 
large. Plant Peas for a late crop. Occasionally the large 
Marrow Peas come in useful from a Bowing at this season ; 
but it is generally better to trust to second early kinds. A 
muloh of manure will be a great help to Peas just opening 
their blossoms Pinoh the robust shoots of tall Marrow 
Peas to cause them to branch out. Beans in blossom, or 
where the blooms are fading, may bo topped to induoe the 
podj to fill quickly. This is a ready means of getting rid 
of the fly if any are on the plants, as they always attack 
the points of the plants. Sow a good breadth of Veitoh’s 
Red Qlobe Turnips. Plant out winter Qreens now the 
land is moist from the late rains. Where vaoant land la 
soarce they may be planted between the rows of early 
Potatoes, setting one row of Brocooll between eaoh two 
rows ef Potatoes. It is an easy matter to lay the tops of 
the Potatoes on the side before planting the Greens. This 
system of double oropping answers very well where the 
Potatoes have short tope, such as Myatt’e Prolific ; but the 
early Rose section makes too muoh growth for an Inter- 
seeing crop to stand muoh ohance. Plant out Oelery. 
The red kinds are the most useful for planting now. 
Carter’s Incomparable Crimson is an excellent sort. Dis¬ 
continue outting Asparagus if the plants are at all weakly. 
Keep down weeds. Put stakes to the growth of newly 
planted Asparagus to keep the winds from twisting or 
injuring the stems. Thin out Chicory to 6 inches apart. 
Sew Lattuoes often, as the plants may belt. Sow a few 
seeds of Endive on rioh land. E.^Hobday. 


usual run of florists’ flowers, as well as Asters, Stooks, and 
other half-hardy and hardy annuals are suitable for this 
style of gardening: and climbers, such as Clematis, 
Passion-flowers, Troproolums, Oobaeaa, Miurandyas, and 
Lophospermums are also very effective and desirable. 
There Is no prettier or more useful annual olimbsr than 
the Canary Creeper (Tropanlum canariense). P. C. R. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

FORGET-ME NOTS (MYOSOTI8). 

The genus Myosofcis is one that has long enjoyed 
a wide popularity under its familiar and pretty 
title—Forget me not. Apart from the poetic fan¬ 
cies and legendary lore with which the origin of 
the name is associated, it has an intrinsic beauty 
of its own which few other plants possess. The 
best kinds for the garden are the following 
M. alpestris, or rupioola (here figured).— 
An exquisite plant, forming a low cushion from 
1 inch to 2 inches high, covered with flowers of 
the loveliest blue. It is essentially a rock- 
garden plant, which eDjoys moist, gritty soil, 
and will nob bear drought. Ib is best grown 
from seed sown where it is to remain, care being 
taken to save seed from the dwarfest plants in 
order to preserve its true character. 

M. azorica is a beautiful but somewhat tender 
kind, known at once by its deep-blue blcomi 
not having an eye of another oolour in th) 
centre. It ] grows from^ 6^ inches tollOjinohei 



The alpine Forget-me-not Myosotis alpestris (rupicola). Engraved from a photograph. 


Work in the Town GardeD. 

All the bedding-cut plants should b« in their places by 
this time, and, assisted by the genial weather and reoent 
rains, will be getting nicely established and oommenaing 
to afford a gay appearance. If the surface between the 
plants is frequently stirred It will not only afford a very 
neat appearance, but will tend to keep the soil sweet, oheok 
evaporation, and promote a rapid and healthy growth. 
Dahlias planted out two or three wetks sinoe are growing 
freely, and should receive cartful attention. Slugs being 
unusually abundant this year, oare should be taken to 
prevent injury from this touroe, and traps for earwigs, 
another deadly enemy of the Dahlia, oaDcot be set too 
Boon. The now favourite Oaotus varieties do not, as a 
rule, auooeed so well in town air as in the oountry, 
generally growing too tall and blooming very sparely. I 
have found the crimson variety Annie Harvey more flori- 
ferous than any other, and the blooms are excellent for 
outting; Fire King and the new white Henry Patrick, 
being much more dwarf in habit, and extremely 
floriferous, are also better adapted for a emcky 
situation than the rest. In a fairly open tuburban 
situation, however, all the varieties may be grown 
very nioely. Some of the most free-flowering of the show, 
fanoy, and Pompon claeeep, are, however, more useful In 
town gardens, as a rule, two of the most desirable in the 
latter olass being Guiding Star (pure white), and Sunshine 
(soarlet). Window and baloony gardening attraob and 
fully merit a large share of attention where spaoe is limited, 
and with a little skill and management it is surprising 
what can be done in this wav. Wnere there is little or no 
glass acoommodation the simplest and best plan is, un¬ 
doubtedly to set out the young plants in good sloed boxes, 
tubs, or pots, os in this way they grow more rapidly and 
freely, as a rule, and require less constant attention. The 
boxes may be of any convenient size, and from 6 inches to 
1 foot in depth ; the drainage must be free and good, and 
the soil should be sound, yet light rather than heavy, and, 
though fairly rioh, by no means of a rank description. 
Zonal and other Pelargoniums, Fuohsias, Marguerites, 
Petunias, Calceolarias, Verbenas, and, Indeed, most of the 

Digitized by Gouole 


high, and the flowers, which are of rioh purple 
when they first open, and afterwards of an 
indigo-blue, appear in summer. Boing a native 
of the extreme western islands of the Azores, it 
is rather tender for outdoor culture, except in 
very exceptionally sheltered localities. It is a 
most desirable border flower, as it grows vigor¬ 
ously in good, light soil, and may be raised either 
from seed or outtinga. Imp^ratrice Elizabeth is 
a nearly allied kind. 

M. dissitiflora is a very early-flowering, 
beautiful plant, 6 inches to 12 inches high. The 
flowers are large, handsome, deep sky- blue, and 
numerous, and continue to bloom till the middle 
of summer. It is a beautiful border-flower, and 
a worthy plant for the rock-garden in open 
spots, planted in broad masses. It is also 
invaluable as a spring bedding-plant, or wher¬ 
ever spring flowers are much valued, and in 
the latter case it should be naturalised on all 
desirable spots. This will be an easy matter if 
the soil iB tolerably rioh and moist, for it will 
then sow itself freely ; but it is not easily done 
in dry gravelly ground in exposed places. 

M. stlvatica is now popular in consequence 
of being used for flower-beds in spring. There 
is a white, a rose-coloured, and a striped variety. 
Besides being grown in beds in the flower-garden 
in spring, they should be found abundantly in 
a wild state by woodland walks, in copses, &o. 
It sows itself freely in woods, and for garden 
use is best sown in beds in August every year. 


M. falustris, althongh so common in wet 
ditohea and by the sides of streams and canals 
throughout Britain, deserves a place in the 
garden among shrubs in moist beds. Used as a 
carpet beneath taller snbjeots, in small beds or 
borders in moist soil, or even as edgings. Propa¬ 
gated by division. Forget-me-not. 


GARDEN MIMULUSES, OR MONKEY- 
FLOWERS. 

We might, with a little tronble, give a respect¬ 
able list of beautiful flowers that are often 
written about, but completely hidden in some 
botanic establishment or in the garden of an 
enthusiastic amateur, and unknown to those 
who would find in them priceless treasures. It 
would be in the nature of a reproach to the 

g ardener to place the Mimulus or Monkey- 
ower, as it is commonly oalled, in such a selection 
as this ; but it may be truthfully said that it 
can be numbered amongst those useful plants 
that, although possessing splendid capabilities 
for the garden, have never received rightful 
recognition. This is hackneyed language, but 
it bears repetition in reference to the gay, free- 
flowering, and easily grown Monkey flower. 
There are several objections often urged against 
the Mimulus, one of which is that it is of a 
straggling, untidy growth, and another that it is 
fastidious in its requirements as to soil and posi¬ 
tion. The first of these objections is overcome 
now by the excellent strains given us by the 
florist, who by careful selection has raised a race 
of flowers as brilliant, diversified, and telling 
as those of the Gloxinia, and has improved the 
habit by judicious cross-breeding. In respect 
to the other objection, it is true that the 
Mimulus will not grow anywhere ; but the same 
may be said of the PanBy and many another 
hardy garden flower. The Mimulus and the 
Pansy, indeed, have something in common. 
Both like a 

Cool, moist position and a deep, holding, 
loamy soil, and neither object to the sunshine if 
they are well provided for in these particulars. 
Mr. Dean has an excellent strain of Mimulus in 
his seed grounds at Bedfont, and a glance at 
these suggests the question that it is only a 
matter of time for this flower to become com¬ 
paratively common. There are now several 
strains of great merit in this country, and that 
of Mr. Dean is the result of crossing the older 
potted varieties of M. maculosus with the 
brilliant, but far too fleeting, M. cuprcus. By 
careful selection for several years, a strain of 
bushy, dwarf varieties has been secured, the 
flowers exhibiting a surprising range of oolour 
ing, from the most brilliant velvety crimson to 
mottled, blotched, and spotted forms of all 
shades and depths of hue, while the seed-pods 
are small, a point of no small importance. Those 
varieties that have yellow grounds overlaid with 
blotches of crimson aie very telling, and we 
noticed also, with satisfaction, that “size” is 
not aimed at, as we much prefer those flowers 
that are of medium proportions and have plenty 
of substance, as these best resist rains, heat, and 
drought, and at the same time have a more 
delicate beauty. 

Although the cultivation of the Monkey- 
flower presents no difficulties, there are 
oertain points that should be observed if we 
wish for the greatest success. The practice 
with Mr. Dean—and it may likewise be followed 
with advantage by others—is to sow the seed, 
not in the spring, as is usually the case, but in 
the autumn, about November, and keep the 

S lants in a cool house. When of sufficient size 
ibble them out, and treat, as is usual, with 
things of this character. This treatment is 
advocated, as by it the plants have all the winter 
to grow, and the result is a bushy, vigorous 
specimen with plenty of strong side shoots ; 
whereas this is not the case with those that 
have only had a comparatively short time to 
make growth. There is another advantage in 
the Mimulus, and that is, it is not tender, like 
many of the plants used for bedding. It is quite 
safe to put them out the first week in April, 
and those that are not planted in the garden 
may be potted on and grown for the enrichment 
of the greenhouse and conservatory. Monkey 
flowers, when in full health and flower, make 
excellent pot plants if given only ordinary 
attention. From what has been written, it will 
be seen that the Mimulus is entitled to rank as 
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a useful bedding plant. There is many a oool, 
moist corner in the garden given up to weeds 
or rubbish of some sort th*t might be converted 
into a brilliant flower-bed with the help of the 
shade and moisture loving Monkey-flower. It 
requires no skill to grow it to perfection; the 
flowers offer a great variety of bright colours, 
and when planted in suitable soil and position 
the flowering season often extends over the 
whole summer more or less, and is, therefore, 
not so fleeting as one might suppose from the 
fragile appearance of the blooms. C. 


Scabious is one of the best of biennial 
plants, and should find a place in even the 
smallest garden. To have good plants the seed 
should be sown at once, and as soon as large 
enough to handle, prick out the little plants in 
beds 6 inches apart and let them remain until 
the autumn; then take them up with good balls 
of earth and transfer them to the position they 
are to flower in, and very few plants will give a 
more lengthened or beautiful display of bloom. 
The colours are varied and rich, and the stalks 
long, so that they oan be utilised as cut 
flowers without detriment to the plant—in fact, 
it is a great help to the plant to cut the fully 
expanded blooms, and thereby save the seed- 
pods from filling up, as when this occurs the 
plants get exhausted, and flowering is checked. 

I need hardly say that a deeply-cultivated and 
well enriched soil is necessary to show the best 
effect of which these plants are capable.—J. Q. H. 

Single Petunias —These plants are in¬ 
valuable for making a brilliant display in a hot, 
sunny position, and few plants are easier raised 
from seed; and daring the past few years the 
■trains have been so mnch improved that they 
oan be relied on to prodnoe plants quite equal to 
anything that oan be got by the tedious plan of 
striking cuttings in autumn and preserving 
under glass all the winter. Sow the seeds in 
pots or pans and place on a gentle hotbed in 
March, and if caref ally tended nice sturdy plants 
will be fit for putting out in May. Plant about 
1 foot apart, and pinch the central shoot, to 
induoe a quantity of side-shoots to push out near 
the soil. These will quite cover the bed, and a 
brilliant display of bloom will be the result, 
half the trouble of plants from cuttings.—J.G.H. 

7839.—Very dwart bedding-plants. 
—The follow g are suitable for carpet-bedding 
—Red-foliag* d: Alternanthera (various), Coleus 
Versohaffelti, Iresine brilliantissima. White: 
Antennaria tomentosa, Daotylia elegantiseima, 
Leuoophyta Brownei, and Santolina inoana. 
Mrs. Mappin, silver-leaved Pelargonium, is a 
very dwarf dose-habited variety, and with the 
flowers picked off will make a neat ground work, 
and the white is pure. Green : Veronica repens, 
Herniaria glabra, Eoheveria seounda glaaca, 
and Mentha Pulegium gibraltarloa. Yellow : 
Golden Feather, Golden Chick weed, and 
Golden Thyme.—E. H. 

— If you wish to make a oarpet-bed with 
ornamental-leaved plants only there are plenty 
that will suit you. The Aloernantheras have 
yellow and red foliage; Mesembryanthemum 
oordifolium has creamy variegated leaves. The 
beat white-leaved plants are Antennaria tomen¬ 
tosa and Leuoophyta Brownei. Pyrethrum 
aureum (Golden Feather) has good yellow 
foliage, and a good green-leaved plant is 
Herniaria glabra. Should you prefer flowering 

1 >lants there is a good choice. The little bronze- 
eaf Pelargonium Golden Harry Hieover is a 
little gem for a small bed, especially if the bed 
has an edging of blue Lobelia. Pelargonium 
(Zonal) West Brighton Gem is very suitable for 
■mall beds ; it is the best dwarf variety bearing 
scarlet flowers. Besides these there are the 
green and variegated Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
that are dwarf in stature and flower freely. The 
dwarf forms of Ageratums are also useful. 
Another season you should sow in the open bed 
about the middle of April that very beautiful 
annual Phaoelia oampanularia; thin them out 
to 6 inches apart, and you will have one of the 
most beautiful beds of blue flowers that anyone 
oan desire. My plants have been in flower a 
fortnight, yet they have given me no trouble. 
I sowed the seed the seoond week in April in 
drills i-inch deep and covered with flue soil. 
The bed is now the admiration of all who see it. 
With a soaking of water in dry weather the 
plants will continue flowering all the summer.— 
J. C. C. 


PANSIES IN SUMMER. 

The phenomenal heat which occurred towards 
the end of May and again early in June was 
very trying to Pansies and the so-called Violas 
that were in full flower, and especially the old 
plants; but thanks to a Btorm of rain and a con¬ 
siderably lower temperature, whioh extended 
through the Whitsun holidays, the plants look 
quite refreshed again, the flowers now appear¬ 
ing being quite up to the average size in the 
middle of June. Before the last fall of rain and 
the lower temperature the blossoms were much 
below their normal size—a plain proof that 
the Pansy does not altogether like the strong 
sunshine and heat of the south of England. 
However, this is no new experience, which is 
the reason why I have before stated in the 
pages of Gardening that I prefer to grow them 
in a position where the plants are shaded for a 
portion of the day. If I had a choice I should 
■eleob a site where the sun leaves them about one 
or two o’clock in the day. The shade of distant 
trees being better than that from a wall or 
building, as the plants would get more air when 
the desired shade is obtained from trees. I 
have been much interested in the behaviour of a 

C ' station of Fancy Pansies and Violas that I 
occasion to move to fresh quarters early 
last autumn. Knowing the soil was not so rich 
as I should like it for them, I gave the whole 
of the surfaoe of the bed a dressing 2 inches 
thick of horse droppings and sweepings from a 

S ublic road. The mixture contained as much 
ust and grit as manure, whioh I pressed up 
close about the plants, and in many cases the 
naked stems were covered over. This was done 
about the 

Middle of Afril, and now, as I write, there 
is a marked difference in the appearance of those 
so treated and those left to their own resouroes. 
The plants which have been surf ace-dressed 
are much more vigorous. Such Violas as Sky¬ 
lark and the Countess of Kintore I have been 
able to cut from liberally by thinning out the 
flower stems with two or three blossoms attached 
to eaoh. They have been mnch called for for 
household decorations, and the removal of some 
of the growth has already had a good effect on 
that whioh was left, which is showing more 
vigour. Apart from this, the out back branches 
will furnish me with an earlv batch of cuttings. 
The surfaoe-dressing has, I find, had the effect 
of bringing the roots upwards. They are already 
permeating the material with healthy young 
fibres, and I do not donbt but that it will enable 
the plants to stand the hot weather better than 
if they had not received this attention. But I 
make it a rule to deal with any choice varieties 
in another way as well. I out off all the flower- 
stems down to half their length on the approach 
of hot weather in July. Unless I do this, I find 
that they exhaust themselves so much by con¬ 
tinuous flowering that the cuttings are both 
late and weak in the autumn. But the removal 
of the flower-stems at the time stated enables 
the plants to form a greater number of strong 
suokers earlier in the season, and everyone 
knows that a strong cutting, put in early in 
September, will make a stronger plant than a 
weak one put in a month later. J. C. C. 

Bedding-out. —"J. G.,” in hisartioleon 
this subject in Gardening, June 8th, page 183, 
•ays that he thinks it a mistake to leave the 
beds bare for half the year. I think no good 
gardener would do so. When the bedding 
plants are removed the beds might be filled with 
coloured Primroses, of whioh there are many 
good strains. A bed of coloured Primroses will 
present a variety and richness of colouring not 
to be excelled by any other flower. When the 
time for bedding-out oomes about again they 
should be moved to some rather shady situation, 
and, when neoessary, divided.—K. 

7843 — Unsatisfactory Violets.—To be 
satisfactory Violets should be transplanted 
annually. If growing in rich soil, when the 
roots get deep in the earth (and Violets are 
strong-rooting things) they invariably make too 
much growth and produce too few bloBsoms. 
The only place that Violets oan be left to flower 
year after year is a sunny bank at the foot of a 
Thorn or other hedge, where the orowns get 
well ripened.—E. H. 

7795.—PsBonlea not blooming.—The reason these 
plants do not bloom is bemuse the ground is not rloh 
enough. Poonlee require a rloh, deep eolL Plenty of 
decayed manure should be dug into It, and the plants will 
be burn to flower as well as grow rigorously.—J. D. E. 
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Dwarf Wallflowers. — Golden Tom 
Thumb and Blood Red are exoellent strains of 
dwarf Wallflowers. The first named is very 
telling, and grows not more than 1 foot high. 
It seems to be well fixed, for in a hundred plants 
I do not see a rogue. For spring gardening, 
where masses and lines of distinct colours are 
needed, this will be found useful. The Blood 
Red kind grows taller, and has good solid spikes 
of bloom. As regards habit, it comes very trae 
and forms a level mass of colour, that when the 
plants are grouped is very rich and effective. 
Some of the; plants, however, give blooms of a 
lighter shade. To get the best results in Wall¬ 
flower oulture, seed should be sown annually in 
early spring. If sown thinly in the open air on 
good ground, neefnl plants will be available for 
putting into any desirable positions in the 
antnmn. Such plants have generally a more 
leafy and attractive appearance than old speci¬ 
mens, and they certainly produce finer spikes of 
bloom. The check that they get by removal 
diminishes their aucculency and better enables 
them to resist hard winters. Transplanting 
should be done early In October.—J. 

7812.— Sedams and carpet-bedding. — Whm 
replioted annually about tbs middle or end of April, and 
alUtle good soil worked in around them, there if lest 
bother with the flowere, though there will alwaye be a few. 
If left more than one year in the same position they will 
be oovered with blossoms, whioh, if not picked off soon, 
cum a rusty brown and give no end of trouble.— E. H. 

7808.—Ply stings or bites.— If “J. F. S.” 
will sponge with a strong decoction of Quassia, 
to which is added a few drops of oarbolic disin¬ 
fecting fluid, he will find that if it> does not 
,1 together prevent midge bites, it minimises their 
painful effects. Whisky, in which has been pat 
as muoh camphor as it will hold in solution, 
though not a preventive of bites, is excellent for 
allaying the irritation.—J. A. M. 

- When fishing in wooded districts, where 

the midge-fly stings are a dreadful annoyance, I 
found by taking some cut Tobacoo from my 
pouoh, and rubbing it all over my face and 
hands, I was not troubled again by those pests, 
Use the Tobaooo dry, ana be careful to rub 
every exposed part, even the lids of your eyes 
(when closed). Sponging the bitten parts with 
weak liquor-ammonia and water, one part 
ammonia to 100 of water, gives relief.—J. J. H. 

7774.—Spiders in a fernery.—I cannot 
agree with “ Yorkshireman ” in regarding 
spiders as peats. On the contrary, I have long 
looked on them as able friends in need. But 
whilst the insectivorous birds get full recogni¬ 
tion of the benefits they confer—nay, whilst some 
of them, as the audacious predatory sparrows, 
get credit for what they do not do—the import¬ 
ant services of these useful creatures are not 
only almost universally Ignored, but they are 
almost everywhere persecuted or sought out and 
destroyed. That the spider is a more efficient 
insect destroyer than the bird will, I think, 
appear patent to anyone who gives the subject 
a little consideration. The former is an elaatio 

E ower capable of self-adjustment to the work to 
e done, whilst the relatively small procreative 
capacity of the latter confines its scops of adjust¬ 
ment relatively to the same end, within very 
narrow limits. Further, the insect-consuming 
faculty of those birds whioh are not birds eif 
passage is limited by the amount of food avail¬ 
able in the winter when the supply is the least 
and the creature’s wants the greatest. What 
person living in the country has not noticed how 
the number of cob webs increase in the trees, 
bashes, and hedge-rows as the season advances, 
and insects become more numerous ? It is said 
that the spider will consume daily 26 times its 
own weight of food.—L. C. K. 
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Price fid.; po&6 free. 7 <L 
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HOUSE A WINDOW GARDENING 

GLASS COVERED VERANDAHS. 

Thb illustration here given represents one of 
the best possible forms of verandah. It is a 
oovered way connecting glass-houses situated on 
either side of the dwelling house. The house 
walls upon which it leans may be covered with 
Tea or other Roses, Camellias, Lapagerias, 
Choisya ternata, Jasmines, Fuchsias, and 
Plumbago oapensis, if well oared for, would do 
well. If close-growing plants are needed then 
the Creeping Fig (Ficus repens) and the silver- 
leaved Euonymus radioans would answer the 
purpose well. In the narrow border at the 
foot of the wall, which should have a neat Ivy 
edging, might be planted Hydrangeas, Deutzias, 
Myrtles, Bush Roses, or some of the tenderer 
Rhododendrons. Suoh a border would also 
offer good opportunities for establishing a neat 
little rookwork, on which might be grown many 
beautiful half-hardy plants ; or, if in a shady 
position, the most beautiful of the British Ferns 
might be grown well. On the roof the Virginian 
Creeper or Vines might be grown, and these 
would afford a weloome shade if in a sunny spot. 
On the pillars or supports Clematises, Honey¬ 
suckles, the edible Passion-dower, and Jasmine 


would all be highly effective. Between the 
pillars suspended baskets, filled with Convol¬ 
vuluses, Fuchsias, Campanulas, Lobelias, and 
Tropaeolums, Ao., would look exceedingly well. 
In the spring boxes and pots filled with 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Squills, or any of the spring¬ 
blooming bulbs, would have a gay appearance, 
and with ordinary attention they would be sure 
to do well. The African Lily (Agapanthus) in 
large pots or tuba, too, would do well placed 
near the roof supports in the summer and 
autumn. Indeed, the number of plants that 
could be used for such a position is very large 
indeed, and their tasteful arrangement and 
culture in such a position could not fail to add 
greatly to the attractions of any dwelling house. 

T. 


Abutilon Boule d© Neige.— I have an 
immense bush of white Abutilon (Boule deNeige). 
It has been a real picture, covered with tine 
blossoms, in my drawing room window. I have 
just turned it out on the lawn and pruned it 
severely, as I find it occupies too much room. 
It is so hardy that I wonder more amateurs do 
not go in for it. Mine was the only one in our 
village till I distributed cuttings. I may state 
that the tree is in a large butter tub, covered 
with Cork, and stands in a bay window, except 
during theiummar months, when it is stood out¬ 
side and is nearly always in bloom.— Pollie. 

Digitized by Gooale 


PERNS. 

NEW ZEALAND FERNS. 

Pteris and Litobrochia. 

Thk plants included in these two families are 
widely distributed over the earth’s surface, and 
under the old system of arrangement are all 
included under the genus Pteris; but, as they 
differ materially in the arrangement of their 
veins, I think it far beat to adopt the modern 
views, and adopt the sectional names aB good 
and distinct genera. Thus the true Pteris have 
free veins and marginal sori; and Litobrochia, 
although having the general appearance of 
Pteris, have reticulated veinB and marginal sori. 
These differences will be sufficient for the 
ordinary Fern grower to distinguish the two 
families by. In New Zealand are to be found 
about four of each reotion ; of the first, Pteris 
aquilina, the common Bracken of the British 
Isles, is also abundant, covering the hill-iides 
with its lovely fronds; and a variety named 
esculenta, so named from the fact of its under¬ 
ground rhizomes being roasted and eaten by the 
natives ; but such food, I anticipate, was only 
resorted to in case of scarcity, and when better 
provender could not be obtained. These two 
plants I shall not advocate being cultivated in 


very large collections, but our common Bracken 
forms a splendid ornament in the wild garden, 
and should not be overlooked by those having 
sufficient space to devote to this the most 
beautiful of all styles of gardening. The other 
kinds are all deserving attention by those having 
a cool fernery, as large growing kinds are equally 
as desirable as the more delicate one?, and they 
destroy that objectionable feature of monotony 
which has come about in amateurs’ ferneries of 
late years, and which I am try ing all in my power 
to obviate, and which I flatter myself is leading 
to great succses. Moreover, the plants here 
enumerated may, for the moat part, be grown 
successfully as window plants, as they present 
a handsome appearance in any position in a 
dwelling-house, which is more than can be said 
of many plants, because some subjects require to 
be surrounded with a certain style of furniture 
to render them effective; but Ferns have a 
pleasing effect in any poeition, just as one class 
of flowering plant cannot be placed in a wrong 
position, and that is the Paris Daisy, equally 
well known as the Marguerite, and I may say that 
I have never seen either these or Ferns in a wrong 
position in the dwelling-house, for it is really 
impossible to fiad a pl&ca which they will 
not embellish and improve. These Ferns are 
very easily grown into handsome specimens 
When kept in the greenhouse they assume 
larger proportions than if they are made perma¬ 


nent room plants ; but where the convenience of 
a greenhouse exists plants may be grown in 
succession for the adornment of the sitting-room, 
and thus a greater effect may be obtained. Good 
drainage is essential, as they require and enjoy a 
liberal supply of water, and they should be 
potted in a soil composed of loam and peat in 
about equal parts, made sandy with some sharp 
road or river sand, if good silver sand ib not 
easily obtainable, and they also like an occa¬ 
sional dewing overhead with water from the 
syringe. If brown scale should make its appear¬ 
ance let it be removed at once, otherwise it will 
rapidly spread, and it has an objectionablo 
appearance, as well as seriously weakening the 
plants and disfiguring them. 

P. them [tla. —This is a most beautiful and 
ornamental plant in a room. It is largely grown 
by the market men, and Is, consequently, widely 
ipread ; and yet I frequently hear complaints 
about its dyiDg off suddenly. The fact is, the 
plant makes large fronds, which are of con- 
liderable weight; at the same time, it has the 
habit of raising itself quickly up with its roots. 
Thus, if swayed about on one side, or drawn out 
quickly from other plants, the neck of the plant 
is wrung, all the bases of the roots get broken, 
and thus the large fronds, being suddenly 
deprived of their sustenance, must perforce fade, 
and the plant often dies. To avoid this the home 
rower should observe always to pot the plant 
eep, and keep its crown always level with the 
surface of the soil, and in removing the plants 
from one place to the other be careful not to 
roughly swing them about. It is a Fern which 
grows from 1 foot to 5 feet in height. The fronds 
are broadly deltoid in outline, two or three 
times divided, the segments being numerous, 
quite smooth, and a pleasing light green in 
colour. It is abundant in its native country, and 
in a fernery the young plan s which come up 
spontaneously are so numerous that unless kept 
well thinned down they smother everything 
else. 

f. scabrrula. —This is a dwarf plant of 
exceeding beauty. It is a creeper, and is one of 
the very best subjects for a Wardian case ; and 
the fronds being very firm in texture, they are 
very useful for backing a flower in a gentleman’s 
coat, and also for making shoulder-sprays 
for the ladies. It is said to attain to about 18 
inches in height, but I have never seen it 
above a foot. The fronds are two or three 
times divided, ovate in outline, the segments 
fine and light-green When fertile, the smi in 
marginal and red, but it seldom becomes fertile 
under oultrvaticn. As a Wardian-case Fern it 
is charming, and in sheltered nooks in the south 
it will live in the open air all the year round, 
but in the temperate Fernery, in a a ell drained 
spot it is superb. I believe this plant is not 
found wild out of New Zealand. 

LiTOBBRocniA macilknta —This is another 
epecies peculiar to New Zealand, and one of the 
very prettiest Ferns which can be grown. It 
grows to some 3 feet or 4 feet in height, the 
fronds being deltoid in outline, the segments 
broad, and rather coarsely toothed and pale- 
green. It makes a very ornamental plant in the 
dwelling house. 

L. vkspertiliosis is a widely • distributed 
plant, and a plant with many names. It is dis¬ 
tinct and beautiful, either in the Fernery or the 
window of the dwelling house, or when cut and 
arranged in a glass with flowers. The fronds 
vary from a foot to even 4 feet in height, but I 
have never seen them so high. They are bipin- 
nate, the pinnules broad and sessile, bright-green 
above, very glaucous beneath, the marginal sori 
red. It is a beautiful species ; when small it 
is a nice ornament in a Ward’s case. 

L. Endliciieriana is a tall and handsome 
plant which is abundant in the Northern Island. 
Its fronds are broadly deltoid, and it has 
much the appearance of a broad and well- 
grown P. tremula, but it differs from that 
species in its reticulate venation, and various 
minor details, but it is a superb plant either 
in the fernery or the window. J. Jarvis. 


7803.—Cultore of Oleander. — Your O.eandrr 
requires wattr. Water It thoroughly three times a-wcck 
during the dimmer. You must not divide the plant while 
in b'ossom; but you can now take cuttings from it with 
great suooesa. I apeak from experience, having been very 
successful in growing this exquisite plant.— Olive. 

Our readers to ill kindly remember that uv ore nlad to 
revive for engraving any suggestive or lx dutiful photo- 
graphs of plan*) or garden scene*, especially of gardens of 
a picturesque chare e'er. 
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ROBBS. 

7792. -Budding or grafting Roses.— 
The bast time to bad Standard Rose-trees Is 
towards the end of July, picking a showery time, 
if possible, when the bark works freely. If the 
weather shoald bo dry and hot, a soaking of 
water will make the sap flow vigorously, and 
liberate the bark. Where only a few stooks 
have to be budded do the work in the evening. 
Copious instructions for budding Roses have 
been given in back numbers of Gardening. 
The most important matter is to have the bark 
of the stock, and also the young wood from 
whioh the buds are taken, in free, working con¬ 
dition. As a rule, if the thorns will rub off 
easily the bark is in the right order. The 
budding-knife must be very sharp, as good 
work cannot be made with a blunt knife. In 
outting out the bud take the young shoot in the 
left hand, and insert the knife rather more than 
a quarter of an inch below the bud, pass it 
beneath the bud so as to remove the bark and 
also a thin slice cf wood, bringing the knife out 
about the same distanoe above the bud as it 
entered below; the shield will thus be about 
three-quarters of an inch long, which is quite 
Urge enough. Remove the piece of wood by 
inserting tne point of the knife between the 
wood and the Dark at the lower end, giving the 
necessary force to draw it out without extracting 
the eye or centre cf the bud. If the latter 
sustains any iojury, although the bark may 
reunite, the bud cannot grow, beoause the vital 
point has been taken away in removing the 
wood. I daresay many amateur budders have 
been puzzled by the bark of the wood uniting 
and remaining green for a long time, and yet 
putting forth no shoot. The reason of this Is 
the centre of the bud has been injured in 
removing the slice of wood from the back of the 
wood. As a rule, when the wood is in proper 
condition this will not happen often. Place the 
bud on the stcck as low down as possible, so 
that when pushed heme it may be quite close to 
the main-stem. In preparing the slit for the 
bud make an upward cut about an inch and a 
quarter long, just deep enough to sever the 
outer bark ; then make a transverse cut about a 
quarter of an inch from the upper end of the 
longitudinal cut, lift up the edges of the bark 
with the handle of the budding-knife, and slide 
the bud in, pushing it well home ; pass the edge 
of the knife across the upper end of the shield 
to make it fit in neatly, and tie the bad in with 
something soft—either raffia or soft matting will 
do, and worsted yarn will answer the purpose ; 
tie in with a moderate degree of firmness. One 
bud is enough on eaoh stock, but two are some¬ 
times used to make sure. Those who have only 
a limited number of stooks may plaoe two varie¬ 
ties on eaoh, but in this oase they should be of 
similar habit and strength.—E. H. 

7857.— Name labels on Rose-trees.— 
Your friend is quite right; it is sometimes 
injurious to the branches of Rose-trees to secure 
the labels to them with wire. Lead wire is con¬ 
sidered the best, but copper is decidedly the 
worato. Galvanised wire may be used sometimes 
without any harm being done. It does not 
appear to be an easy matter to decide why 
different sorts of wire are sometimes injurious 
to Rose and fruit-trees and sometimes not. Iron 
stakes are certainly not harmful to either.— 
J. C. C. 

7800.— Marechal Niel Rose.— The treat¬ 
ment, as soon as the plant goes out of bloom, is 
to thin out ard cut back the young wood. As 
it is intended to have flowers very early next 
season the sooner the wood is ripened the 
better. Let it have all the sun and light it 
possibly can have, with heat. It will require a 
forcing temperature to have blooms at Christ¬ 
mas. It would not be possible to have them so 
early in an ordinary-heated greenhouse. All the 
other plants would be injured by the high tem¬ 
perature required. It would be better not to 
try to get in the blooms so early, but have 
patience for their coming in in their ordinary 
season. They may be had in great beauty in 
April and May.—J. D. E. 

— This Rose ought to be pruned as soon as 
it has done blooming, cutting back the strong 
shoots to a oouple of eyes and thinning out all 
weakly wood. It will then break again into 
growth whioh must be enoonraged by copious 
waterings with liquid-manure from time to time. 


as it is on the wood made from this period that 
flowers will be produoed next spring. At the 
same time keep a sharp outlook for green-fly, 
and dust with Tobacco-powder as soon as it 
appears. Early in November shorten the shoots 
back to two-thirds of their length. As regards 
forcing, I should advise that only enough heat 
be given to bring the bloom in daring April. 
Marshal Niel does not bear forolng well.— 
J. C. B. 

7816.— Rose house.—The house in question 
would do well for Roses, and there is no reason 
why one side of the house should not be utilised 
for Roses planted out and the other for Roses in 
pots. The border shoald be well drained, and 
made up with good loam, to which has been 
added some mortar or plaster rubbish, a small 

S ortion of crushed bones, a fifth or sixth part of 
eoayed stable-manure ; and if the loam Is very 
heavy, a little leaf-mould may be added. I would 
plant out Mai4chal Niel, Madame Berard, 
Cheahunt Hybrid, and William A. Richardson. 
The pot Roses should be mostly of the Tea- 
scented variables and the Hybrid Perpetuals. 
The varieties are very numerous, and any good 
nurseryman could supply a selection of some two 
dozen varieties. The pot Roses also require good 
soil, and for the Teas a little peat may be used. 
The seoret of suooess is to keep the leaves dean 
and free from insect pests, also mildew, whioh 
all pot Roses are liable to. A dozen Teas are— 
Belle Lyonnaise. Madame E. Verdier, Madame 
Trifle, Reine Marie Henrietta, Alba Rosea, 
Catherine Mermet, Comtesse de Nadaillae, 
Devoniensis, Etoile de Lyon, Jules Finger, 
Madame Bravy, Niphetos, Madame Falcot. A 
few good H.P.’s are—Alfred Colomb, A- K. 
Williams, Anna Alexieff, Boule de Neige, Capt. 
Christy, Charles Lefebvre, Comtesse Serenyi, 
Dr. Andry, Elie Morel, Etienne Levet, Fisher 
Holmes, Madame Gabriel Luizet. Many more 
in eaoh class are quite as good.—J. D. E. 

7873 —Manuring Rosea.—In the first 
place, I may tell you that you are too late in the 
season for vour Rose-trees to get the full benefit 
of a judicious summer top-dressing from some 
of the materials you propose to use. The liquid- 
manure and guano-water will be the first to 
show their effeots, soot will be the next, and 
probably sewage-manure will follow these 
quickly ; but farmyard-manure, crushed bones, 
and burnt marl should have been laid on the 
soil early in the month of May. With regard 
to question 1, 1 lb. of crushed bones will be a 
liberal top-dressing for eaoh plant. 2, 1 oz. of 
guano to one gallon of water; that quantity will 
serve for two plants. It should not be given 
oftener than onoe a-week or continued after the 
middle of August. 3, A tablespoonful of Clay’s 
fertiliser will serve for each plant, and three 
applications in a season will be ample. Spread 
it on the surface, then lightly folk it in, and 
give about one quart of water to eaoh plant. 
Chubb’s compound may be used in the same 
way, as may also the soot, only a double quan¬ 
tity of the latter. A dressing of sewage- 
manure, laid on 1 Inoh thiok, with a little fine 
dry earth to cover it, will be sufficient for this 
season now it is so late. I do not see how you 
are to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion as 
to the merits of either of the above stimulants, 
if you give in addition, as you propose, a weekly 
supply of liquid from a manure-water-tank, so 
you had better not carry out this idea.—J. C. C. 

7848.—Tea Rose cuttings.—Put the cuttings in at 
once. A oloee frame is the best plaoe for them. Keep 
them just moist and shade from bright sunshine. They 
will root in sandy loam, or leaf-mould, or Ooooa-nut-fibre. 
-E. H. 

- The growth of Tea Roses that flowered 

a month ago Is in capital condition now to make 
into cuttings. You must select the strongest 
shoots for the purpose, and reject the weak, 
spray-like growth. A close frame is better at 
this season of the year for striking them in than 
a vinery, as you must keep the air from reach¬ 
ing them in any quantity for the first month, 
and also shade the glass for at least eight hours 
a-day during the same time. Any ordinary 
light soil that has been passed through a sieve 
will do if one-sixth part of sharp sand is mixed 
with it.—J. C. C. 

7851.—Treatment of a Marechal Niel Roee.— 
You must not prune or stop the growth of your Rose, 
either now or in the winter. You should enoounge it to 
oondnue making new shoots by giving the roots regular 
supplies of weak manure-water, asd at the same time train 
the growths to within 12 Inches of the glass, and ventilate 
the house freely.—J. C. a 
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Maples in garden scenery.—Notwith¬ 
standing the extreme elegance and beanty of 
many of the varieties of the Japanese Acer 
palmatnm, it is not often that they are need 
for giving lightness and freedom to the garden 
soenery. There seems to be an idea that they 
are too tender to stand the vicissitudes of the 
English winter; but ample evidence can be 
brought to show that this is entirely without 
foundation. In the exposed, but picturesque, 
nursery of Messrs. Yeitoh at Coombe Wood, 
there are large trees of Acer palmatum that hare 
weathered many an English winter far better 
than things oonsidered much hardier. There 
are two large trees of ib that suggest how admir¬ 
ably it is fitted for the garden, as the lobed 
leaves are abundantly produoed, and in fine 
contrast to those of such as A. p. dissectum. 
A. p. palmatifidum has deeply-cut leaves of a 
beautiful pale green ; laclniatum has also leaves 
with broader lobes and of a cheerful green, the 
yonng shoots coloured with red ; lobum is almost 
entirely green, with scaroely any pink to the 
yonng growth. The mostbrilliant perhaps of aU Is 
Aoer p. sangnineum, whioh is peculiarly beauti¬ 
ful when tne sun shines fully upon the deep 
reddish-crimson leaves; it looks as if on fire. 
Some specimens on a slope in the nursery are 
quite a feature. Sandy loam suits these Maples. 
—E. 

The golden leaved Ac&oia- —Thegolden¬ 
leaved variety of Robinia Pseudaoacia named 
aurea is one of the most striking amongst 
ornamental-leaved trees at the present time. 
The masses of elegant foliage look like clonds of 
gold, so rich and bright is the oolour. It is 
unquestionably one of the finest of all golden¬ 
leaved hardy trees, and planted in a tasteful 
way is oapable of producing most beautiful 
effeots. I saw it one day last summer in the 
Knap Hill Nurseries both in gronps and as 
solitary specimens, and I thought I had never 
before seen a gold6n-leaved tree I liked so much. 
It is of quick growth, thoroughly hardy, and 
always graceful in or out of leaf. It should be 
plaoed to that its foliage will harmonise with 
that of a light- green, suoh as that of the common 
Acaoia, or with dark foliage, each as that of 
Conifers. It is certainly a tree for every garden, 
bub, of course, care must be taken not to repeat 
it too often, or its charm is in a great measure 
destroyed.—G. 

7833.—Propagating TreePseonies.— 
Only skilful propagators succeed in producing 
these in quantity. Your only chance of doing 
so is to take up a large plant and divide it— 
you will do nothing with small ones ; but in the 
oase of large specimens you may be able to pull 
off a few pieces with roots attached. Bat I do 
not advise you even to do this. What you gain 
in numbers you will lose in the effectiveness of 
the old plant.—J. C. C. 

7858. — Rhododendrons. — The proper 
time to out baok Rhododendrons in snob oases 
as yonrs is directly they go out of flower. . You 
will then loee only one season’s blossom, as the 
wood made afterwards would not, as a rale, get 
strong enough to flower the next. I advise you 
to out all the growth rather hard baok. 1 shoald 
like to emphasise the word all, beoause if you 
cut away some branches and leave others, those 
that are left will, in all probability, use up all 
the sap that flows in their direction, ana the 
out-back branches will die.—J. C. C. 

j. 7810.—Rhododendrons not flowering. 
—Why these plants do not flower must, in this 
oase, be answered in a general way. They 
will certainly not flower well if over-shaded by 
Chestnut-trees. Nor will they do so if allowed 
to beoome over-dry at the roots at a time when 
they ought to be making their growths. 
Another cause of their failure to bloom may be 
owing to their being forced into a second 
growth by web weather at the time when the 
flower-buds ought to be formed. They ought to 
do well, and flower freely annually, if planted 
in good soil, and not at any time allowed to 
saner from over-dryness at the roots.—J. D. R. 

7844.— Treatment of a Tree - Peeony.—Do nob 
out the Tree-Peony down; It le unneoeeeary. Pat It Into 
shape by shortening baok straggling ■hoots.—E. H. 

7882.—Planting a Jasmine.—A Jasmine will grow 
in any good eolL If poor, add manure and tuify-loem to 
give ft a stark It will grow in any aspeot not a northern 
one, bat it will flower best in a southern exposure, 
though a point to east or west Is just as good.—E. H. 
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SILVERY-LEAVED ROCKFOILS 
(SAXIFRAGAS). 

The extensive ail very-leaved group of these 
lovely plants as represented by such kinds as 
S. Aizoon and the great pyramidal flowering 
S. Cotyledon of the Alps, are amongst the most 
valuable of hardy garden plants. Considering 
the freedom with which they grow in all oo<3 
climates, even on the level ground, and their 
beauty of flower and of foliage, they are, per¬ 
haps, the most precious group of alpine flowers 
we possess. Anyone with a cottage garden can 
row them. The following are the most 
esirable kinds : — 

S. Aizoon deserves to be extensively culti¬ 
vated as a rock, border, and edging plant 
Specimens of it established two or three years 
form grey silvery tufts 1 foot or more 
in diameter and about 6 inches high, 
sometimes a few inches more. These 
great tufts do not flower so freely as 
the wild plants, but this need not be 
regretted, as it is the silvery mass of 
foliage and not the flower thatis sought. 

As to its culture, nothing can be easier; 
it is very often grown in pots, but 
flourishes as freely in the open as any 
native plant, and is best peihaps when 
expoied to the full iun. There are 
several named varieties cf it. S. pcc- 
tinata, Hosti, intacta, rotularis minor, 
australis, cartilaginea, and various 
others, are only slight variations from 
the typical S. Aizoon. It is propagated 
by division in spring. 

S. arktioides. —A veritable gem, 
forming cushions of little silvery 
rosettes, almost as small and denee as 
thoteof Androeace helvetica,and about 
4 inch high. It has rich golden yellow 
flowers, which appear in April on stems 
a little more than 1 inch high, and 
remind one of the flowers of Arelia 
vitalliana. It is not difficult to grow, 
but requires a moist and well drained 
soil, and being so dwarf and tiny must 
be guarded from being overrun by 
coaner neighbours. A native of the 
Pyrenees; increased by seed and careful 
division. 

8. Cotyledon (Pyramidal Rockfoil), 
here flgured, is a noble kind, which 
embellishes with its great silvery 
rosettes and elegant pyramids of white 
flowers many parts of the great moun¬ 
tain ranges of Europe, from the 
Pyrenees to Lapland. It is the largest 
of the cultivated Saxifrages, and also 
the finest, except S. longifolia. The 
rosettes cf the Pyramidal Rockfoil 
differ a good deal in size. The flower- 
stem varies from 6 inches to 30 inches 
in height, and about London, in com¬ 
mon soil, they will often attain a height 
of 20 inches. In cultivation the plant 
usually attains a greater size than on 
its native rocks. A variety, more 
pyramidal in growth and more robust 
than the type, is known in gardens 
under the erroneous name of S. nepa- 
lensis, sometimes 8. pyramidalls, which 
is much more appropriate. It is of 
easy culture, the chief point to bo 
observed being to denude the parent 
plant of offsets as soon as they appear. 

Good specimens will thus be obtained. 

The plant may be grown either in the 
rook garden or in the ordinary border. It is 
also an excellent pot-plant, and is brought into 
Covent-garden Market in considerable quantities 
at the present time. 

S. lantoscana, —This is one of the finest of 
the seotion. It is somewhat similar to the pyra¬ 
midal variety S. Cotyledon ; but the plant is 
smaller, the leaves narrower, and more crowded 
in the rosette, and the flower-spike, which is 
not borne erect but slightly drooping, is more 
densely furnished with flowers. It is a plant 
easily grown in a fully exposed position of a 
well formed rockery in a gritty ana well drained 
soil. It remains long in flower, and is one of 
the most satisfactory of rock garden plants. 

8. longifolla. —The single rosettes of this 
Pyrenean plant are often 6 inches, 7 inches, and 
8 inches in diameter. It may well be termed 
the queen of the silvery section of Saxifrages. 


The leaves are so beautiful that it is attractive 
at all seasons, while in early summer it pushes 
up massive fox-brush-like columns of nowera 
from 1 foot to 2 feet long, the stem covered 
with short, stiff, gland-tipped hairs, and bearing 
a multitude of pure-white flowers. It is per¬ 
fectly hardy in this country, not difficult of 
culture, and may be grown in various ways and 
positions. On some perpendicular chink, in the 
face of a rockwork into whioh it can root deeply, 
it is very striking when the long outer leaves of 
the rosette spread away from the densely- 
packed centre. It may also be grown on the 
face of an old wall, beginning with a very small 
plant, which should be carefully packed into a 
chink with a little soil ; here the stiff leaves will, 
when they roll out, adhere firmly to the wall, 
eventually forming a large silver star on its 


surface. It will thrive on a raised bed or border, 
if surrounded by a few stones to prevent evapo¬ 
ration and to guard it from Injury. It alio 
thrives in a greenhouse or frame, and perhaps 
the readiest way of making a weakly young 
plant from the nursery develop into a sturdy 
rosette is to put it in a 6-inch pot, well drained 
and filled with a mixture of sandy loam and 
stable manure, and plaoe it in a sunny pit or 
frame, giving it plenty of water in spring, 
summer, and autumn. It is propagated by seeds, 
which it produces freely. In gathering them it 
should be observed that they ripen gradually 
from the bottom of the stem upwards, so that 
the seed-vessels there should be cut off first, 
leaving the unripe capsules to mature; the 
plant should be viiitea every day or two to 
collect them as they ripen successively. 8. 
lingulata is by some united with the preceding, 


from which it chiefly differs in having smaller 
flowers, in the leaves and items being smooth 
and not glandular, in its shorter stems, and in 
the leaves in the rosette being shorter and very 
much fewer in number than in S. longifolla. 8. 
crustata Is considered a very small variety of 8. 
longifolia; being much smaller, It will require 
more care in planting and to be associated with 
dwarfer plants. 

8. RocaftLiANA.—A very compact and dwarf 
kind, forming dense, silvery rosettes of tongue¬ 
shaped, white-margined leaves, with distinctly 
impressed dots. It is distinguished amongst the 
dwarf, silvery Rockfoils by producing large 
white flowers on sturdy little stems in spring. 
There is no more exquisite plant for rcckwork, 
for culture in pans, or for small reeky or elevated 
borders. Any free, good, moist, loamy soil will 
suit it, and it thrives very well on 
borders in London. It should always 
be exposed to the full sun, and deserves 
to be associated with the choicest spring 
flowers and alpine plants. It is a native 
cf Austria, and is increased by seeds or 
careful division. 8. coriophylla is 
similar to S. Roche liana, but is not 
such a valuable plant G. 

TIFFANY 8HEDS. 

This is the name given by nurserymen 
to temporary erections covered with 
tiffany, canvas or any material that will 
serve as a screen from the great heat of 
the sun, whilst not excluding light 
overmuch. For newly - transplanted 
hardy seedling Feins that are benefited 
by shelter for a time fiom a scorching 
sun, and for propagating hardy shrubs 
and trees from cuttings, these tiffany 
sheds are found very seiviceable. For 
hardening off grafted plants that have 
been “ worked” under glass, and as a 
protection for a time to hardy things 
that have been in warmth for supply¬ 
ing cuttings, they are equally valuable; 
indeed, it would be difficult to enume¬ 
rate the uses to which these canvas- 
covered sheds can be put. There are 
many things grown in pots that are very 
much improved by getting an extra 
allowance of pure air for a month or 
two after growth is completed. They 
cannot, however, bear hot sun and 
drying winds, so that in many gardens 
it is difficult to find suitable situations 
for them in the open air. A “tiffany 
shed,” if but a small one, would be 
found a great help in every garden 
where pot plants are grown. Plants 
that have been forced and have to go 
from cosy quarters into the open 
would thus be spared the haid trials 
that they have to undergo. Spliseas, 
Lily of the Valley, Christmas Roses, 
Deotzias, Azalea mollis, and the many 
hardy things that are brought alon 
early in the year, often get no better 
treatment after blooming than to be 
thrust away under trees or put at the 
foot of a wall. The check they thus 
receive they do not recover from for a 
ocuple of years; indeed, after a fort¬ 
night’s exposure in this way they are 
often fit for nothing but the rubbish 
heap. The quantity of bulbous flowers 
thatareannuallyruinedin this way must 
be enormous. For Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Lilies of the Valley, Solomon’s Seal, and 
similar things there are always uies after they 
have done gcod work indoors. If they can be 
saved from the blighting influences of our 
English spring, they will soon rcoover and 
come in well later on to supply cut bloom. 
Frames cannot often be spared to shelter them, 
but a tiffany shed can be erected so cheaply, 
that there is no excuse for exposing tender 
things in the way that is often done. J. 


7853.— Iron for greenhouse buildingr. 

—Being much interested in this aubjeot, I shall 
be pleased to give “8. R." as much information 
as possible, and probably our Belgian corre¬ 
spondent will furnish further information with 
reference to the construction of iron green¬ 
houses, which are all, it appears, constructed of 
that material in Belgium. It is an admitted 
fact that iron greenhouses last very muoh longer 
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Plavts ih Our Rradirjb' Card airs : A silvery leaved Rockfoil (Saxiiraga 
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than wood, and oan be pub up at about the 
tame figure, or nearly to. But from the infor¬ 
mation I oan gather it appears that in this 
country there are considered two objections to 
the use of iron—viz., the expansion and con¬ 
traction of the metal, and oxidisation of 
moisture. Not? it appears thit in Belgiam 
oxidisation and expansion, &o., are not ex¬ 
perienced, or the difficulties attendant thereon 
have been surmounted. It would be not only 
interesting but profitable to know how this is 
done there. I think the difficulties might be 
entirely overcome by the use of an admixture of 
zino with the iron, and there is, I believe, no 
objection whatever to the use of zino, so far as 
the health of plants is concerned ; and it must 
be borne in mind that in this country zino is 
much cheaper than iron. As to zinc, see my 
query 7866, to which I hope there will be many 
replies, for if greenhouses can be erected of a 
substance much stronger and much more im¬ 
perishable than wood, without aoy detriment to 
plant-life, 1 am sure many more greenhouses 
would bs erected than at present, providing the 
oost thereof oan be brought as low as wood. 
From what I oan learn, one of the greatest 
objections to wood is its liability to decay in a 
very short specs of time —Constant Reader. 


ORCHIDS, 


TWO GOOD BASKET ORCHIDS. 

CkSLOGYNE MASSANGEANA AND C. DATANA. 

My amateur readers who have accommodation 
in a warm house cannot do better than to invest 
in the two above-named plants. The first-named 
species was introduced some few years ago by 
the celebrated horticultural firm of Mr. Jacob 
Makoy, of Liege, and it was named in honour 
of one of the largest and most successful growers 
of Orchids in BaJglum. The plant comes from 
Assam, but I do not know what district of that 
country, to that I do not like to recommend 
anyone to venture upon a temperature lower 
than that of the Cattleya houses for it. In its 
wild state it grows upon the branohes and stems 
of trees, from which its pendulous racemes of 
flower hang in profusion. By some growers of 
Orchids I have seen it treated as a pot-plant 
during the growing period, but I prefer to keep 
it suspended throughout the season. It is a 
strong-growing, bold plant, making stout bulbs 
several inches high, each supportieg a pair of 
evergreen leaves, whioh are strongly ribbed, 
tapering at both ends, and deep-green in oolour. 
It is very fiee in growth, and frequently flowers 
twice in one season. Then, as the blossoms last 
some five or six weeks in full beauty, the plant 
is vety ornamental. The spikes are produoed 
very freely, and they attain a length of 2 feet 
when the plant is strong, and they each 
bear as many as from twenty-five to thirty 
flowers. These spikes rapidly develop after 
they first appear, and soon produoe their beau¬ 
tiful flowers in an expanded state, and they 
hang down in a very graceful manner, lasting 
from a month to six weeks in full beauty. The 
outer portions of the flower (the sepals and 
petals) are light oohreous-yellow, the lip being 
rich maroon, yellow in the centre, where there 
are some raised fringed lines, and the marginal 
border is creamy-white. The plant thrives well 
in good peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss, and 
some nodules of charcoal may be added in the 
course of potting or basketing with advantage, 
as these maintain the material in a free and open 
condition, whioh allows the water to readily 
escape. It likes an abundant supply of water 
when growing, and at no season do I think it 
should be kept quite dry. 

C. Dayana. —This plant is named in honour 
of Mr. John Day, of Tottenham, now deceased, 
one of the largest Orchid-growers of his time, 
and a moot highly respected man, and I am glad 
that such a fine species has been dedicated to 
him. I am not quite sure, but I fancy this 
plaatfirat oame from Borneo, through the Messrs. 
Low, of Clapton. It, like Massangeana, can¬ 
not claim to belong to the plants suitable for the 
■mall amateur in the matter of cheapness, for 
they have been very dear at times, but they are 
now getting somewhat reasonable in price, 
whilst, as I maintain, they are two of the very 
finest basket Orohids whioh oan be grown. It 
therefore behoves amateurs ever to keep a 
watchful eye upon the market, and to seoure 
either or both kinds, when they may be had at 
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suoh a figure as comes within the scope of their 
pockets. C. Dayana is a plant with just the 
same pendulous habit of producing its spikes of 
bloom as that of Massangeana, but its growth 
and its flowers are quite distinct, the bulbs are 
long and narrow, about 4 inches high,, and 
slightly ribbed, and they bear oblong acuminate 
stalked leaves which are of a cheerful green 
The spike oomss up with the young growth and 
attains a length of about 2 feet, and it bears from 
a dozen to two dozen flowers. The blooms are 
about the same size as those of C. Massangeana, 
the sepals and petals are rather narrow, spread¬ 
ing, and creamv-white. The lip is also creamy 
white, the tide lobes ereot, blotched on the 
outside with deep chooolate, the recurved tips 
being white, streaked with numerous lines of 
dark brown, ground oolour of middle lobe 
creamy-white, ribbed with white, and having an 
intermarginal band of ohooolate extending all 
round, outside of which is a narrow border of 
white. It thrives under exactly the same con¬ 
ditions as the first-named species, and the two 
kinds are amongst the best basket Orohids that 
can be grown. Matt. Bramble. 


INDOOR PLANTP. 

7 798. — Varieties of Pelargonium. — 

The best six show varieties are: Amethyst 
(rioh purple), Claribel (white, carmine spots), 
Dake of Norfolk (crimson -soarlet, dark blotch), 
Martial (rioh orimson, maroon blotch), Rayon 
d’Or (bright - scarlet), Sappho (oherry-rore, 
maroon spot on top petals). Fancies.—Six of 
the best and most distinot of these are: 
Ambassadress (lllao-roee, white centre, fine 
form). Cloth of Silver (a lovely variety, white, 
with pretty rose blotch), Ellen Beck (lilao- 
carmine, fine habit), Fanny Gair (rosy-red, with 
purple suffusion, white margin), Miss Goddard 
(crimson, white centre, margin white), Princess 
Teok (a lovely white variety, with carmine 
blotch). Decorative or French blotched belong 
to the large flowered section ; six of the best are : 
Com tease de Choiseuil (white, purple spots), 
Daoorator (orimson, with maroon spots), Gold 
Mine (orange-scarlet, white centre), Madame 
Marie Knechb (white). Mrs. John Hayes (rojy- 
pink), Rosy Morn (pink, with carmine spots) — 
J. D. E. 

7803 — Culture of Hoy&carnos&. —This 
is re»lly a ho thou *e plant, and would not succeed 
with a greenhouse or conservatory temperature 
all the year round. I have it in flower no w ia the 
hothouse, where its long twining growths aro 
clustered for many feet of their length with 
large drooping heads of their wax-like blossoms ; 
from each flower hangs a drop of nectar, clear as 
crystal. It grows very freely and requires 
plenty of pot room. The potting soil should be 
i wo parts good turfy-loam and fibrous peat. The 
growths ought to be trained up near the glass 
roof and they will then certainly flower. A plant 
that is only now begining to shoot out here and 
there will not be likely to flower until next year, 
and it may not do so at all in a cool conservatory. 
—J. D. E. 

7812 — Use Of zinc vessels. —The water 
collected by the gutters lined with zino when 
given to the plants had the effect of oausing the 
leaves to fall off such things as Fuchsias, Begonias, 
and Marguerites. In the case of the Pelar¬ 
goniums it caused the edges of the foliage to 
turn quite yellow. I do not for a moment doubt 
but that it would have in time killed all the 

F I ants I have named; since the zino was removed 
have had no oomplaint. This is all the 
information I oan give. This case seems to me 
to be on a par with the use of galvanised wire. 
Sometimes that is very injurious, and at other 
times no ill effeota are experienced. For more 
than 20 years I used a galvanised tank in a 
greenhouse, and used water from it daily from 
the time it was first new, but the water from 
it did no harm to the plants. I am daily using 
a syringe made with zinc, but the water used 
through it does no harm to the plants.—J. C. C- 

7799.—Treatment of Bougainvillea 
splendens. — B. apectabilis is the plant 
probably meant. It is a poor thing under 
cultivation in England. The flower bracts are 
as much like brick-dust in oolour as scarlet, and 
very few of them are produoed, generally 
speaking. It requires a warm greenhouse or oool 
hothouse treatment. B. glabra is the one that 
flowers most freely, but it is not so beautiful as 


B. speoiosa. They suooeed best planted out in 
a confined bad, and do well in good turfy-loam 
with leaf-mould or fibrous peat added. No 
manure should be mixed in the soil, as the plants 
will grow strong enough without it.—J. D. K. 

7804 —Old or young Pelargoniums.— 
The only clue to the section of Pelargoniums 
meant in this query is the fact that the variety, 
Mrs. Strutt, is named, and this variety is a 
Zonal. I prefer two or three-vear-old plants of 
the show or fancy types; bat one-year-old 
plants of Zonals are best. If they are intended 
to flower in the form of good specimens in the 
summer, cuttings ought to be put in some time 
in Jnly the year previous. I would plant each 
cutting in a small 60 sized pot, and repot into 
5 inch ones, in whioh they would pais through 
the winter.—J. D. E. 

7793.—Succession of Violets —All that 
you have to do is to well prepare the plants, 
giving them liberal culture, so as to make them 
strong, and they will then bloom all through the 
winter until violets come in out-of-doorr. 
Yonng plants should bs put out in well-stirred 
and enriched ground in March or early in April, 
about 6 inches apart. Water them copiously in 
dry weather, and well sprinkle them in the 
afternoon of fine days. About the last week 
in October plant them in frames in rather l’ght 
•oil. Give plenty of air in mild weather, and 
oover the glass on frosty nights. Marie Louise, 
and the double and single Neapolitan, are good 
kinds.—J. C. B. 

7678— Vaporising Tobacco.—Seme time 
ago I read in Gardening some notes about 
vaporising Tobacco. I found it a great success. 
I wrote to yon about it; you kindly published 
the letter. 1 now see iu the number for May 
18th a letter from " Constant Reader,” asking 
me for further particulars. I should have 
answered him before but have been from home. 
My greenhouse if 16 feet by 16 feet. I bailed 
the shag Tobacoo, £ lb., in 1 gallon of water, 
and left it to soak for two days. Before start¬ 
ing it to boil I syringed everything in the 
greenhouse with plain water first, and made the 
hot-water pipes extra hot as well —M. T. 
7858.— Grubs in Msrguerit9-leaves.— 

If the plants are grown in a comparatively cool 
and moist atmosphere, with plenty of nourish¬ 
ment at the root and free ventilation, they will 
not suffer nearly so much from attacks of this 
destructive pest. If, farther, every leaf, or part 
of the came, is pioked off directly the tell tale 
white mark ia seen, and burnt, the insects can¬ 
not increase to any great extent. An excellent 
remedy, however—the best of all, as far as I have 
yet seen—is to syringe the plants overhead with 
a mixture of paraffin-oil and water, at the rate of 
a wineglassful of the former to six gallons of 
the Utter. This must be done when the sun is 
shining and the insects active, and if persevered 
iu will soon effect a care.—B. C. R. 


7201 .—Treatment of Cicti.— Succulent 
plants generally do not require much pot room ; 
they bloom much better when root boand. In 
repotting they should get but a small shift, and 
the soil should consist of loam, a little leaf-soil, 
and one-fourth of sand, and small pieces of 
ponnded brick or some mortar rubbish. This 
keeps the soil open, and, with ordinary care in 
watering, there is no danger of its beooming 
■our. The cultural details are very simple, 
consisting in full exposure to the sun, with 
abundance of air, watering when dry only, and 
giving very little water in winter.—J. C. B. 

7835.— Azaleas after flowering- — Pick 
off the seeds as soon as the flowers fade, and 
place them in a house or pit that is kept rather 
warm and dose, and syringe the plants twioe a 
day. As soon as growth is completed move 
to a cooler and more airy place to harden the 
wood and set the blossom-baas. About the end 
of Jaly, plaoe them in the open air on a bed of 
ashes to complete the ripening. Repot as soon 
as the flowering is finished, or else wait till the 
growth fa finished and the wood getting firm. 
Turfy peat, and enough silver-sand to make it 
porous, say one-eighth part, is the best coil. Do 
nob give very large shifts. A pot 2 inches 
larger than the plants already oooupy will be 
ample. Pot firmly, and leave spac 9 enough 
between the top of the hall and the rim of the 
not to hold water. See that the balls are moist 
before potting, and do not give mnoh water till 
the roots become active and are feeling their 
way into the new soil—B. H. 
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FINE-LEAVED BEGONIAS. 

These lovely Begonias, after a period of neglect, 
are again becoming popular. Several of the most 
effective kinds are hybrids. The different species 
cross freely, and seedlings are easily raised. 
The species and varieties that come under the 
head of the flue-leaved section aro mostly frem 
warm latitudes, and, consequently, require 
artificial heat in which to grow them well; yet 
several will succeed in a lower temperature than 



A srood fine-leaved Begonia (B. Scharftiana). 


that in which they are often tried. B. Hex, for 
instance, in itself a handsome plant, has been 
the progenitor of several others both fine and 
distinct. It comes from Assam, and will do 
well with lees heat than it is frequently supposed 
to require. This and several others of similar 
character will succeed in an intermediate 
fernery, where their broad, distinct, silvery- 
looking leaves contrast effectively with those of 
the more elegant-growing Ferns. The propaga¬ 
tion of moss of the kindi is as easy us their 
after-management. They 
Strike freely from cuttings made of the 
shoots, or from portions of the leaves—the latter 
is the more usual way of treating them, as likewise 
the means by which much the greatest number 
can be raised from a single plant, as every bib 
of leaf an inch or so square that contains a 
portion of the ribj or nerves will strike root and 
form a plant. The leaves for this purpose should 
be taken off about the end of May and during 
the present month, when such as have been 
formed early in the spring will have been suffi¬ 
ciently solidified to prevent damping off. Take 
5-inch or 6 inch pots drained and partially filled 
with a mixture of sand and fine peat, the surface 
made up with sand ; in theee insert the portions 
of leaf so that they are one third below the 
surface; give as much water as will just keep 
the sand damp, but not too web, or they 
will be liable to rot; keep them in an ordinary 
stove temperature, but not coveied with a 
bell-glass, or closely confined in a propagating 
frame, neither must they be too much shaded, or 
they will deoay. In a few weeks they will 
make roots, and begin to form a shoot each that 
will push up and throw out leaves like an ordin¬ 
ary shoot cutting. When fairly established 
move them singly into small pots in sandy soil, 
either peat or loam ; they usually grow the 
freest in the former. Although, as I have already 
said, these Begonias are amongst the easiest of 
plants to grow, still there is a great difference 
in the appearance of such as are treated in a way 
that enables them to exhibit their best form and 
others that are managed the reverse. The 
weak stemmed, flabby-leaved examples often 
met with are tho result of growing them too 
crowded, with too much shade, and keeping 
them too far from the glass with insufficient air 
and overmuch heat, all of which must be avoided 
if the plants are expected to fairly represent 
what can be done with them. A little shade 
they must have when the sun is powerful. 
During the growing season 
Syringe them overhead once a day (about 
the time the air is shut off in the afternoon is 
the best), and the water should be got as far as 
possible to the undersides of the leaves, as they 
are liable to the attaoks of thripa. Give water, 
so as not to let them flag, or it will have the 


effect of dimming the beautiful glossy texture of 
their leaves, whioh is the principal thing that 
makes them effective. All they need in other 
respects is to increase the root room as required. 
Large specimens will want pots 11 inches or 
12 inches in diameter, but it is not well t j give 
too large a shift at once ; rather increase the 
space as it is needed. They are quick growers, 
and it is not advisable to keep them until they 
get very old, as young ones soon attain a size 
such as to make them large enough for ordinary 
purposes. The larger silvery leaved kinds are 
most suitable for growing in ferneries, and will 
do well planted out in positions that admit of 
their getting the most light without being too 
damp. These Begonias are little subject to 
insects. Thrips sometimes establish themselves 
underneath the leaves, and I have seen red- 
c'pider attack them, but they can be easily kept 
down by Byringing as already advised. 

Best kinds. —The following list includes the 
most distinct and desirable ones: B. Otto 
Fcrster is a bronzy-green ground coloured kind, 
marked and streaked with white ; B. Rex has 
a bright green ground, banded with white; B. 
argentea hirsuta has handsome silvery foliage of 
medium size ; B. Pearl is a prettily marked kind, 
compact in habit; B Edouard Andr6 has bold, 
distinct foliage, clearly marked ; and B. Duchess 
has pale-green leaves, banded with dark-green ; 
B Soharffima (here figured), a superb kind, 
with thick light-green leaves, reddish-purple on 
the reverse side, and producing Urge attractive 
white flowers ; B. Louis Cappa has small silvery 
satin-white leaves, rote veins, surrounded with 
green—a fine variety; B. Madama Labourg, a 
distinct Rex variety, and B. Mrs. Barron, a 
kind with deep, olive-green leaves, and rosy 
veins, banded with white—excellent habib. 

H. 


7191.—Marguerites for winter and 
spring —This is a good time to put in cuttings 
if large specimen] are not wanted, as the Paris 
Daisies are quick of growth. They strike 
readily, and when rooted should be put into 
small pots, and as soon as they are fairly estab¬ 
lished they should go into the open-air, where 
they get plenty of sun. Shift them when the 
pots are fairly filled with roots into 4^-inch pots, 
in which they may bloom. Being naturally of 
a bushy, branohing habit, little or no pinching 
back is required. Pick eff all bloom-buds until 
the end of September ; they will then bloom 
through the winter and spring if they get some 
weak liquid-manure now and then. The yellow 
Etoile d Or, and the large flowered white, are the 
two best kinds—J. C. B. 

Fuchsias as climbers. — Fuchsias are 
undeniably very popular plants, and may be met 
with in almost every greenhouse and window- 
garden in the land, but in a great number of 
instances they are so indifferently grown that 
their true value does not appear. To grow a 
Fuchsia in a pot, especially if this is a small one, 
requires some considerable amount of care and 
skill ; bub when planted out in a bed, or even a 
good-sized box, of suitable soil, they grow with 
muoh greater vigour, and to a great extent take 
care of themselves. I was very much struck re 
cently with theextreme beauty of several varieties 
of the Fuchsia thus planted out and trained on 
wires near the glass in the greenhouse at Kew. 
Some kinds of naturally dwarf habit, such as 
Wave of Life, Try-me-oh, and others, are, of 
course, unsuitable for this mode of treatment; 
but many—I might safely say the majority of 
varieties—succeed perfectly when thus grown. 
Among several varieties the following were 
especially effective : Alexandrina (scarlet sepals 
and single white corolla) ; macrostema (a 
small red flower) ; and Venus de Medici 
(shaded white sepals and violet - purple 
corolla). Such varieties as Mrs. Marshall, Mrs 
Rundell, Lord Beaconsfield, Avalanohe, and 
General Roberts, would also succeed well when 
planted out and thus treated. Few who have 
not seen the Fuchsia thus grown would credit 
the extreme beauty of the hanging blossoms, 
which in the examples referred to were produced 
by the thousand.—B. C. R. 

Schizanthus papilionaceus. — This 

pretty half hardy annual is now in full bloom in 
the greenhouse, and anything more graceful or 
striking could hardly be imagined. On well- 
grown plants the tiny lilac-ooloured, Orchid- 
like blossoms are produced in hundreds, and 


afford a delightfully light and feather effect. To 
have the plants at their best the seed should 
be sown in September, pricked off into small 
pots or boxes, and wintered on a light shelf near 
the glass. As soon as they will bear it t-hift the 
plants on into 5 inch or G inch pots, draining 
them well, and uting a mixture of fibrous loam 
with half its bulk of leaf-mould or well rotted 
manure, and a dash of sand and soot; this 
should be made firm, as the roots are rather 
fine. When the pots are full of roots and the 
plants running up to bloom a fairly plentiful 
supply of water should be given, with some 
weak liquid manure once or twice a week. 
Thus treated each plant will soon become a 
perfect cloud of the delicately-coloured blossoms. 
—B. C. R. _ 

SUMMER CREEPERS. 

There is a great deal of effectiveness and beauty 
among the annual creepers and climbers whioh 
may be obtained at a trifling expense. There 
is no other plant that will give just the effect 
produced by the Canary Creeper when not too 
closely trained. A sixpenny packet of seeds, 
sown in April or May along the foot of a south 
wall, or close to a rustic arch or trellis, a few' 
lengths of twine strained up the wall for the 
plants to cling to, and the foundation is laid for 
a very interesting and attractive feature in the 
summer. 

Cob.%:a scandens (here figured) ia less showy, 
but not the less desirable, as it is capable of 
very great things in the way of growth. The 
seeds are broad and thin, and vegetate best 
when thrust into light soil in a pot edgewise, 
not laid down flat; but I never have any 
difficulty in getting good seeds to grow. The 
Cobaea should be allow plenty of space ou a 
south aspect. It will ramble all over a rustic 
summer-house or small cottage. I saw in a mild 
part of Devonshire two years ago a cottsgi 
completely covered with it, even to tho chimLe; 
tops. When seen covering a large space it is 
very effective. 

Convolvulus (Morning Glory)—These are 
well known and appreciated everywhere, and 
are very euitablo for covering rustic work. I 
saw last summer a large raised rustic bed edged 
with different varieties of Convolvulus. The 
bed was elevated 18 inches from the ground, 



Cobea scandens. 


and the Convolvuli were trained down to cover 
the wood Bupport, save where they were 
intended to flower. 

Lophospermum scandens. —This is a hand¬ 
some pink-flowered perennial creeper. If the 
seeds are sown in April in the hotbed, and good 
cultivation given until the first week in June, 
and then planted out, the plants will flower 
very well duriDg the summer. This ia a pretty 
plant for furnishing the edges of large vases, 
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permitting the shoots to hang down over the 
sides. Perhajrs the best way of getting stock 
of this is to tfcke a few cuttings in autumn, and 
keep them through the winter in the green- 
house. It makes considerable growth when 
planted in good soil. I have covered a wall 
-0 feet high with it in one season. It will not 
bear much frost 

Maurandya Barclayana is a very elegant 
little summer creeper for covering tasty little 
wire trainers, either in the greenhouse or out- 
of-doors. Sow the seed in a hotbed, and prick 
off when large enough to handle. 

The large-growing Tropjeolum is a valuable 
plant for producing massive effect. If we want 
to embellish a lot of rough common shrubs in 
summer there is no better or cheaper way than 
to sow a row of seeds of the tall Nasturtium 
along the edge. They will require no induce¬ 
ment or encouragement to climb, and they grow 
beet when not interfered with. E. 

FRUIT. 

7863 — Peach-trees planted out.— It is 
a mistake, I think, to pinch the shoots of Peaches 
too much, whether in pots or planted out. Keep 
the growth thin, and just nip out the points of 
the shoots of the trees taken from pets when 
about 8 inches or 9 inches long. The young 
wood of the tree on the back wall should be 
thinned, removing the worst-plaoed altogether, 
and tie in the shoots left to furnish the wall 
unstopped If the wood does not ripen up the 
whole length it may be necessary to shorten 
them a little in January, when the wood-buds 
can be seen, but not much shortening will be 
required if the wood ripens properly, which it 
should do under glass.—E. H. 

.- The safest rule for you to follow is to 

pinch back the shoots according to their length 
and itrength. If you wish to keep the bush-trees 
in the same form as before (I conclude those 
turned out of pots are either bushes or pyramids) 
you should pinch off the tops of any shoots that 
are 1 foot in length, reducing them one third. 
Those branches on the tops of the plants will 
grow the strongest. These should be pinched 
first those lower down may or may not require 
stopping, it depends entirely upon how vigorous 
the plants are. By the time the growth is com¬ 
pleted in the autumn, the newly-made shoots on 
the lowest branches should not be more than 
15 inches long. If they are likely to exceed that 
length you had better pinch them back about 
the middle of August. The long shoots on the 
trees against the back wall require stopping when 
they make no side shoots; but when there are 
sufficient of the latter to fill up the wall, and 
these side shoots are of fair average strength, 
the leaders may remain untouched. When there 
is no disposition shown by the leading shoots to 
make tide growths, they must be stopped to 
make them do so. It is a good plan to take off 
the tops when they have grown 15 inches in 
length, reducing them to 9 inches. The side 
shoots should only be cut out out when there is 
no room for them on the wall without crowding. 
The young wood of Peach and Nectarine trees 
should be laid in 0 inches apart.—J. C. C. 
7802.— Temperature for Vines.— Black 

Hamburgh Vines may be grown at this season 
of the year without any artificial heat, and 
if the house was shut up about 4 p.m. the 
temperature would seldom fall below 60 degs. 
With a little artificial heat the minimum tem¬ 
perature might easily be kept up to 65 degs., 
which is usual in forcing houses. It might rise 
to 85 degs. or 90 degs. in hot weather by day at 
this seaEon of the year. A little air admitted 
at the highest part of the house all night is 
desirable. It may be necessary to admit air 
very freely indeed in the daytime at this season. 
In dull cold weather little would be necessary. 
The good cultivator knows how to regulate his 
temperature by the weather.—J. D. E. 
Caterpillars on Apple-trees, &c.- 

Everyon9 is complaining this season of the sad 
havoc caused by the caterpillars to Apple-trees 
particularly. A simple and effectual remedy is to 
syringe them with paraffin-oil ard water, using 
about 1 pintto 10 gallons of water, keeping it well 
stirred all the time. My trees were simply Bwarm- 
ing. Now, after one washing, there is scarcely a 
caterpillar to be seen. I do not find the wash 
do any harm to Currants, Strawberries, &c , on 
which it may fall. For American blight 


paraffin is a certain cure. Paint the parts 
affected. Onions will be quite free from the 
maggot if paraffin-oil be applied. Either water 
between the rows—came strength as for cater¬ 
pillars—or saturate sand and sow it over 
the Onion bed. You may be certain of a clean 
crop of Carrots, if treated as described for 
Onions. In fact, paraffin oil appears to be a 

S rfeot universal insecticide, and very cheap.— 
ala, Nnv Malden. 

7868 — Raspberry blossom trasses 
eaten. —“Vexed Amateur” is sharing the fate 
of mine and many other growers of Raspberries 
The marauder in question is nothing more nor 
less, in my case, than the snail. For my part, 
I have not attempted a cure, as when the snails 
have done with them, which will not be long, 
there will be plenty left for me. The thrushes 
are doing me very valuable service in this way. 
—Percy Fox-Allin. 

7s:o.—Treatment of Strawberry plants.- Cut 
eff the runners from the twc-jear-old Strawberry pients, 
unle-a you want younj plants, and let the strong young 
plants bear fruit. The fact of thiir produoing plenty of 
blossom thows they are able and willing to do so.- fi. H. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

GROWING HORSERADISH. 

Would you please to tell me the best method of 
growing Horseradish, and the most suitable soil 
for it ? I have been trying to grow it for the 
last 16 years with little success, the roots being 
thin and forked and almost unfit for use. I live 
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close to the seashore iu Ireland, and the soil is 
sandy and very stony ; but both fruit and flowers 
flourish with me.—F. H. 

**» The following article will answer this 
and two other queries on the same subject. 
Any common garden soil will suit Horseradish, 
but the best crops are produced in a poor rather 
than in a too rich soil. In preparing the ground, 
open a trench 2 feet wide and 2 feet deep, wheel¬ 
ing the soil from this opening to the opposite 
side of the ground to fill up the last trench. 
Place 3 inches of rotten manure in the bottom of 
each trench, treading it firmly with the feet. 
Turn the second trench into the first, and so 
proceed. If the ground is in fairly good heart, 
no manure should be added to the top soil, for 
by so doin/£ the roots, when planted and in full 
growth, wrll produce a number of strong side 
roots, thus rendering the main stem forked, and 
materially deteriorating the crop. The trenching 
should be done early in autumn, and the soil 
should be thrown up in edees, so that there may 
be a larger surface expoz ed to the action of frost 
than would otherwise be the case. In the follow¬ 
ing February level down the trenches, when the 
ground may either be marked out in 4-foot beds, 
leaving 1-foot alleys between them, or the crop 
may be planted in one bed, according to circum¬ 
stances. After the ground has been thus pre¬ 
pared, sets are obtained by taking about 3 inches 
in length off the top of each stick, rubbing off 
any growths which may be upon the sides of the 
sets to be planted. Planting may be performed 
from the beginning of February till the middle 
of March, either by means of a dibber or by 
opening trenches. I prefer the last, placing the 
sets in the bottom of the trench and covering 
with light soil. In planting we must suppose 
the ground to be marked out in 4-foot beds; 


take 9 inches of the soil from the first bed, and 
place it upon the second. Stretch the line upon 
the surface, cut a trench 15 inches deep, level 
the bottom, and upon this plant a row of sets 
9 inches apart with their crowns upright. Then 
dig the next trench the same depth and width ; 
turn the earth into the first trench over the row 
of seta and thus proceed until the beds aie 
planted, returning the soil taken from the bed 
and raking it smooth. When planted by means 
of a dibber the sets must be prepared as before. 
Stretch the line and make holes 12 inches apart 
and 9 inches asunder in the row, and from 
18 inches to 20 inches deep ; drop the seta into 
the holes and fill them up with sifted cinder- 
ashes or aome light soil. The beds may then be 
raked smooth in the usual way. It will be some 
time before the plants appear above ground, and 
weeding must be done by hand, and not by the 
hoe, till the crop is fairly visible. Nothing 
more will be required until the time for taking 
up the crop has arrived. The implement need 
for making the holes is like a Potato dibber, 
about an inch in diameter near the point and 
2£ inches at the upper part, so that the top of 
the hole is somewhat larger than the bottom. 

_ W. 

LATE POTATO PLANTING. 

We quote herewith a portion of an interesting 
letter recently written to the London Standard 
on this important subject, and should be glad to 
record the experiences of any one of our readers 
who may have tried the system, or for any useful 
suggestions bearing on the matter in question. 

“ As it is not generally known that Potatoes 
may be safely planted all through June, and up 
to the middle of July, I wiite to ask you to Bug 
gest to the rural clergy and others interested in 
cottage gardeners and email farmers that, as June 
and July are now at hand, they should them¬ 
selves try the experiment, and advocate the 
trial of it in a small way, by all who have a few 
seed Potatoes left or a few square yards of ground 
unoccupied. The result will surprise them so 
much that no persuasion will be required to 
induce them to adopt the system in years to 
come. I first saw the experiment tried near 
Cambridge about 45 years since, and for the 
last 10 or 1 2 years have made a point of relying 
on the June and July planting for my main 
winter supply—of course, growing enough early 
ones for the summer and autumn use—the con¬ 
sequence being that during all those years I have 
scarcely lost as many Potatoes from disease, even 
when my neighbours have suffered most severely. 
Besides which, I reckon to have a heavier 
crop and fewer small Potatoes from the June 
and July planting, than from the earlier ones. 
Potatoes only require three months to develop 
their crop, and thrive better during the summer 
and autumn months, indeed up to the middle 
of October, than when the growing tubers are 
subject to the drenohing rains and steaming 
heats of our English midsummer. — G. H. 
Mason, Rector of Elmley, May 31.” 

7793.— Management of a kitchen 
garden. —A good many things may be planted 
in the way of vegetables. This is the right 
season for planting all kinds of greens for winter 
use. Brussels Sprouts, Broccolis, Savoys, and 
Kales, may go out any time this month. French 
Beans and Scarlet Runners may be planted for 
late crops, and Cauliflowers for autumn. Sow 
Lettuces for late summer salads. Peas may yet 
be planted for late crop. Second earlies are best 
for planting now. Turnips may be sown for 
autumn use. Plant out Celery for autumn and 
winter. If strong plants can be obtained of 
Vegetable Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers there 
is yet time to plant them. Towards the end of 
July sow Spinach and Onions for standing the 
winter, the former for picking through the 
autumn and winter, and the Onions for drawing 
young, or to transplant for bulbing early next 
summer. A good deal of the success of any crop 
will depend upon the condition of the land. 
Prepare land for Strawberries to be planted first 
week in August.—E. H. 

- There is just time now to sow early Peas 

for a late ciop. French Beans may also be sown. 
Autumn and Giant Cauliflower, autumn, winter, 
and spring Broccoli may be planted. Trenches 
may be made, and Celery planted therein. Other 
useful green crops are Coleworts, Scotch Kale, 
Cottager’s Kale, and Sprouting Broccoli. Turnip 
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seeds may be sown at once, and in July seeds 
may be sown of Early York, or other spring 
Cabbages. Cauliflower seeds may be sown in 
August or early in September. Ground may be 
prepared by trenohing and heavily manuring for 
Strawberry-plants to be pub out in August; and 
all ground that is intended for cropping early 
next spring should now be dug up and manured. 
It is always in the best order for sowing and 
planting when it has been a long time previously 
exposed to the influence of the weather. The 
good old system of letting ground lie fallow for 
a year has almost died out in these days of high 
pressure, but the best orops always follow a long 
fallow.—-J. D. E. 

— The season being so far advanoed, ib is, 
of course, useless to think of summer crops, with 
the exception of salads, and it is not too late to 
sow Carrots, as although they will not be large 
they will come to a fair sirs. The principal 
thing to do is to make preparation for a supply 
of winter Greens, such as Cole worts, Broccoli, 
Savovs, &o. If the ground is of a close nature, I 
should dig it up roughly and let it lay until 
required. Strawberry-beds may be formed as 
soon as runners can be had. Plantations made 
in August will bear fairly well next year. For 
these some good dung should be worked into 
the ground.—J. C. B. 

7859.— Manure for Mushrooms. —The 
statement that mare-manure will not grow 
Mushrooms is as absurd as ib is untrue. Does 
the mare get plenty of corn and heating material 
for her diet ? The main thing is to use manure 
with plenty of stamina in it, so that the heat may 
be lasting. “ M. D.” must look for the cause of 
failure somewhere else than in the faob of his 
having a mare instead of a horse. Is the spawn 
procured from a reliable man ? Is the manure 
made into beds at the right time—» e., when in 
suitable condition, and are they spawned at a 
proper temperature? Please give fuller par¬ 
ticulars. — Percy Fox Allin. 

— I have been using manure from both 
horses and mares for many years indiscrimi¬ 
nately, and although I give the preference to the 
manure from entire horses, as they are usually 
batter fed, I have never found that the manure 
from mares would not grow Mushrooms. I think 
a good deal depends upon the food the animals 
get, more, in fact, than upon their sex. Manure 
from animals having soft food or bran mashes or 
physic is nseless for Mushroom culture.—E. H. 

7867.— Tomato growing for sale.—You 
will only have room for two rows of plants in a 
2£ feet border, and by placing them 1 foot apart 
it will accommodate just29 plants. With care, 
and a favourable season, five or six, or possibly 
eight pounds of fruit may be obtained from eaoh 
plant before Christmas, but ib is high time they 
were planted and setting their first fruits now. 
Use very little or no manure at planting time, 
nor until a truss or two of fruit is fairly swelling 
on each; ventilate freely, and remove all laterals, 
and you can scarcely fail to do well.—B. C. R. 

7887.— Growing Lettuces in quantity. — For 
use in ev 1 y spring sow Brown Oos the end of July, and again 
in the middle of August. Plant out from both sowings 1 foot 
apart on warm borders sloping south as soon as the plants 
are strong, and stir the soil freely among them wltn the 
hoe on every favourable opportunity.—B. H. 

7861.— Asparagus falling.— There is not a doubt 
but that you have given your beds too muoh salt. One 
dressing a-year is quite enough; better give none at all than 
too muoh. It is a mistaken notion to suppose that good 
Asparagus cannot be grown without the use of salt, as I 
am rare it oan be done.—J. 0. O. 


North and south walls, and north 
and south aspects.—Many of the enquirers 
in Gardening use the term north wall and 
north aspect aa meaning the same thing. So 
with the term south wall and south aspect, and 
also the other two oardinal points of the oompasa. 
The indifferent use of the terms north wall and 
north aspeot, &c., haa confused me many a time 
when reading this journal. The number for 
June 8th, shows the matter up fully. See page 
183, No. 7723, “ Shrubs and creepers for a south 
walL" Here south wall means south aspect. Now 
turn to page 185, “ Indoor plants—Herbaceous 
Calceolarias,” signed “M.” Here “M.” says keep 
the plants under a north wall, and so dispense 
with shading. Now a north wall is the wall 
lying on the north of the garden, and south wall 
is the wall on the south of the garden. In each 
case the aspeot is the reverse.—B. P. A., The 
Cotswold9* 
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GAnnnrara free of charge if eorreepeeidents feaow the rules 
here laid down for their mridanoe. AU communications 


for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one $ide of the paver only, and addreteed to the Editos of 
GAROBsme, 87, Southampton ■ street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub- 
lxshbr. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, eaoh should 
bs on a separate piece of paper, unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as GARDumrs has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following ike receipt of their oomtnuni- 
cations. 

Answers (whioh. with the saoeption of sueh os sonnet 
well be classified, wiU be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title plowed 

S it the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
us by advising, so few as their knowledge and ebser- 
s permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do wsll to mention the localities 
in tohieh their saperienoe is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in QsMDWsma should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

7890.—Manure-water for Chrysanthemums. 
—When should I start) giving Chrysanthemums manure- 
water? They are for show flower*?— Dulwich Amatsur. 

7891.—Honesty for winter deooration.— Worid 
someone kindly inform me how to prepare the seed-podi 
of Honeety so as to have them for winter deooration ?— 
G F. E. 

7892.—Destroying frogs.—I have a Urge quantity 
Of frogs In my garden and would like to destroy them. 
8hall 1 be doing well if I do so, and what is their food ?— 
W. Brail. 


7893. — Arum (Rlchardla) flowers turning 
brown.—Why do the flowers of these plants wither 
with me before they are fully expanded, so that they open 
with brown tips ?— Ohastry. 

7891 —Artificial manure for Phloxes, &c.— Do 
Phloies, Petunias, Heliotropes, and Verbenas, require 
artificial manure when planted in poor ground, and if so 
which is the best kind to use ? -R M. 


7895.—Intermediate 8cooks.— I have some stout 
seedlicgs of Incermediate Stocks. Will they flower this 
autumn if I put them out new, or should they be putin the 
reserve garden for next year ?— G. Laris. 

7833.—Sulphate of ammonia for Ferns.—I 
should be much obliged if someone would tell me if I may 
use sulphate of ammonia as the rate of half an ounos to a 
gallon of water to Ferns of all kinds without injuring 
them ?—E. A. K. 

7897.—Air-roots on Cucumbers.— Are air-roots 
on Cuoumbers (growing in.* frame) a sign of too muoh or 
to 3 little moisture in ths atmosphere, or are they merely 
an expression of hunger ? Should they be given some soil 
to go into ?—H C. 

7893 — Todea superba.—I have been asked to try to 
raise some seed of this sent by a friend with no other 
Information than the label oontalns-vis , Todea superba, 
New Zialand Fara. Can anyone kindly inform me now it 
is raised ?—Romeo. 


7899.— Insect eating Dahlias.— Can anyone kindly 
tell me what inssot it is tnat eats my Dahlias, and how it 
oan be destroyed without damaging the roots ? The stalks 
are left quite bare, and the depredations occur at night. 
I suspect earwigs.—E. R. W. 

7900 — Lillee of the Valley not flowering.— 
How oan I induce LUes of the Vahey to bioesom? I have 
a orowded patch, more than a yard square, and have had 
about 20 blossoms, and from some scattered plants near 
the batch no flowers at aU.— Chantry. 

7901.— Tender and half-hardy annuals.— Will 
“ J. O. B.," or some other correspondent, kindly give me a 
small list of tender and ha'f-hardy annuals of compact 

S rrowth, of whioh seedlings may be raised in a oold frame 
or next spring flowering ? —Ein*u rosyrr. 

7902.— Wintering an Aloe.— I have had a very large 
Aloe sent me as a present, bub have no plaoe to keep lb in, 
having no greenhouse. Could I keep ib through the winte r 
in a ooaoh-nouse without any heat, being perfectly cold, 
only sheltered from wind and rain ?—Josbph Macfarlanb 
7903.— Foliage of Spiraea japonlca turning 
brown. —Oan anyone kindly explain why the foliage of 
my Spiros Japonic a all went brown at toe Ups, thereby 
spoiling the appearanoe of the plants ? They were kept 
well watered in a greenhouse, and no frost ever entered it. 
—Pollib. 

7904.— Gooseberry caterpillar.— My Gooeeberry- 
bnshee are infested with caterpillars, whioh have eaten ail 
all the leaves off. Will someone kindly tell me the best 
thing to do with them now, and what I can do to prevent 
their ooourrenoa again next year ? 1 have about 600 bushes. 
—R H. C. 

7905.—Chrysanthemums for show flowers.— 
My Chrysanthemums are about 18 inohee to 2 feet high 
now and are just breaking—vis., throwing a small bud In 
the oentre and several shoots round it. How many of 
these shoots should I leave to grow show flowers ?—Dul¬ 
wich Amatiur. 

7906.—Planting Scotch Firs and Yews.— When 
is the best time for planting both the aoove ? I planted 
some hundred Scotch Firs about 2 feeb 6 lnohes to 3 feet 
last December in open weather in prepared good soil, 
composed of loam and sand, and nearly all the Firs have 
died. Oan anvone explaia why ? Was the soil too good 
for Firs ?-A. R. 

7907.—Striking double Petunias.— Would some 
experienced grower kindly inform me the proper time to 
strike these ? I took the tope off some old plants and 
plunged them in the Cucumber frame, and they did not 
root. Would it be the best plan to strike them In 
September and grow them on until spring, and what soil 
•nits them bat ?—Harry. 


7908.—Preservation of hot-water pipes.—will 
someone kindly say whether hot-water pipes In a green¬ 
house will be damaged by allowing the water to remain in 
them when the house is unheated ? I have some pipes 
worked by a coll boiler, but no provision is made by a tap 
or otherwise for running off the water. Will it be better 
to let the water remain during the summer or boil it out ? 
—Novicb. 

7909 — Treatment of and blood-manure for 
Dahlias.— I find my Dahlias, whioh 1 am growing for 
exhibition, are already ooming into bud. Should I plsoh 
the buds out, ae I think it weakens the plants? If I did 
so, would they bud again this year ? Should I rive them 
blood-manure, and if eo, what quantity should fmix to a 
gallon of water ? Will lb hurt the plants or not to use lb ?— 
Bbrtib Cl vt. 

7910. - Fir-tree oil on Chrysanthemums.— Has 
anyone of the readers of Gardbnirq ever used Fir-tree oil 
on Chrysanthemums? I used some to kill green-fly on mine 
(mixing it at the strength prescribed on the bottle), and 
nearly spoilt all the plants, la seemed to eat the leaves 
oat of the hearts of all of them. If I have not used it 
properly I should be glad to know the right way to do so ? 
—Dulwich Amatbur. 

7911. —Marechal Niel Roses.— I have some Mar¬ 
shal Niel Ruses growing against a south wall The flowers 
have a hard greenish kernel in the oentre, and are imper¬ 
fectly shaped, and there is not a leaf on the trees. Oan it 
be passible they have been too mnoh manured? Tuey 
have had and still have a good covering of manure over 
the rooks with out Grass on the top of it. Tue Rows are 
all at the tops of the trees.—F. K. 

7912. — Planting out Arums and Gladioli.— Will 
someone ktndlv tell me when is the best time for planting 
out Arums? Up to the present they have been in a con¬ 
servatory ; bus i have too many and wish to make a bed 
of them out-of-doors. What soil is the best for them, and 
do they need muoh oare ? Is it too late to plant Gladioli ? I 
have some bulbs whioh are sprouting, and they might 
flower in autumn ?— Evhrorxrn. 

791 s.— Shed for Apple storing.—I purpose building 
a shed to store Apples In. S.des bo be of }-lnoh or l-inon 
boards, and roof of the same thioknees of timber, but 
oovered with roofing felt. Would it be neoewary to guard 
against frost by ooverlng the sides and ends as well with 
felt, or will the boards bs a suffloient proteotion If nicely 
fitted ? Any information as to best form of shelves, &o , 
would be most acceptable.—E badbr. 

7914. —Id sects on a Copper Beech-tree.—I am 
greatlyt roubled with a Copper Bjeob-tree at my plaoe. 
Ib is oovered with white inaeots. I have washed the 
branches with soap-suds and paraffin oil, bat ib has taken 
no tffeot. I think ib Is oaused by a dead roob, and I 
thought of taking a trenoh out round it in the autumn 
but I would like to have the advioe of soma more ex¬ 
perienced person before doing so — Jumbo. 

7915. — Treatment of Roses in pots.— Will any 
kind friend give me initmc ions as to she treatment of 
Roees in pots to be flowered daring tbe early spring—say, 
from February ? I have a glass-house.whioh oan be heated 
as hot as may bo required. The treatment daring the 
ye&r previous to flowering and their subsequent treatment, 
time of repotting, pruning, *o ? I fancy ihla Information 
will be useful to many other amateurs besides myself.— 
T. 8. 

7916 — Saving Onion and Lsttuoa seed.—I have 
some Cos and Cabbage Lettuoe going to seed that I want 
to save, as it Is a good strain, and also Jamas’ Keeping and 
Improved Reading Onion (selected bulbe) growing side by 
side. 1 have been told that it is liable to get crowed, as 
there are bees kept near. Will someone kindly advise me 
whether there is any means of keeping them true by pro- 
tooling the Lsttuoe from bees, and also would tbe Onions 
keep distinot by osveriog the seed-heads ?— Romeo. 

7917. — Flowering Zonal Pelargoniums.— Will 
someone be good enough to say what st«pj 1 oan take to 
ensure the blooming of these Pelargoniums in a oold lean- 
to greenhouse between dwelling-houses, rather high eaoh 
side, lighted only from one end and at the top ? I oan get 
fairly good growth and numerous spikes of bloom there, 
bat do not open out at all nloely. 1 have 9ome named aorta 
from Daniels, and my son, in a small greenhouse, with 
oooasioual heat and glass all round, does very well with his. 
Any hints or advice will be most appreciated.—S. A. P. 

7918. — Pansies dying.— I have a bed of fancy 
Pansies, and most of them have died, or are dying. The 
leaves turn dark and yellow, and the stems get very soft 
I have taken a few of them np at tlmee and find they are 
rotting off just above the roots. When they wsre planted 
about a month ago they appeared all to be In good 
health. A fortnight after I placed some of Mann’s ferti¬ 
liser tound eaoh Pansy root In its powdered state—not 
mixed with anything I may add that the Panelee are 
exposed to the sun. What oan I do ?—Akrotooh, Halifax. 

7919. — Freeela refracta alba.— Lost September I 
purchased from a leading seedsman one dosen bulbs Of 
Freesia refract* alba. I planted elghb of them in a good 
sized pot and gave the other four to a friend. I kept my 
pot in the full light in a greenhorns well protected against 
frost, and with fresh air on whenever possible. Four of 
the bulbs bloomed beautifully; four others had no flower 
at all; and the four I gave away were equally disappoint¬ 
ing—not a bloom. Is this usual with this lovely and 
deliriously sweet plant ? I should be glad to know if these 
same bribe will ag tin do well, or if it would be better to 
procure fresh ones for another season, and if to keep them, 
how best to treat them? They are now just dying off — 
O. B. 

7920. — Treatment o. Roses.— I have a Mardoha 
Niel Rose struck last antumn twelve months in a 6 inch 
pot. The main-etem la 11} Indus high, and has two side 
shoots 4 lnohes and 5 inohes long. 1c had one fins flower 
last spring, and three buds formed, two of which have 
opened since, the third flower dying off. I am anxious to 
keep it in a pot, ae it will be neoeaiary to remove it next 
spring. Will someone kindly give me some simple 
instructions as to Its treatment, if to ba repotted, compost, 
fto., and also as to the treatment of Safrano, Rubens, 
Martohal Niel, ho., struck in a north border under a 
handlight last antumn, and whioh need removing? I 
should prefer potting them, if possible. 1 have no green- 
home.—L. O. 
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79J1.—Ralalnar Musk from cutfclngra.-I observe 
in Gardburu, May 18, page 147, under the heeding of 
Summer bedding," by “ B that Harrison's Mask oan be 
Propagated from cuttings. I have never seen it done but 
by division of rocte. Would " B.,” or someone, kindly tell 
me the belt time for striking outtings of it, and how to 
treat them ?—W m. Robertson. 

792L—Lilium a^ratam turning- black.—I have 
some Lilium auratum in a house. Tney were planted 
®"ly to i* 4 * 011 4nd h * d » little heat until the middle of 
A P™- , Se 1 ve 1 r *l ? f them when they got 8 feet high went 
quite black in the centre; the buds also going blaok and 
falling off. Can anyone tell me the cause of this and the 
remedy T—Dulwich Amateur. 

7923. — Plants on a wire trellis. -I have just 

bought some Clematises, Honeysuckles, Ivies, and Jasmines, 
to train against a low wall in a terries garden. WU1 any- 
one kindly tell me if the wire trellis work (which I purpose 
fastening against the wall instead of driving nails into It) 
te likely to be at all injurious to the growth of any of 
these oiimblng plants?— Uppimqham. y 

7924. — Nitro-phosphate for plants. — I have 
bought a bag of this for mixing with potiing-mould, ho! 
for my Chrysanthemums, whloh I am about to repit into 
their flowering pots. Will this hurt the plants, and what 
quantity should I use with the mould-say, a barrowful T 
I have alto old decayed manure mixed in the mould. 
The nitro phosphate oontains, I And, bone dust.—B irtu 
Clay. 

7925. —Cropping newly broken up ground.— 
I have just broken up a piece of waste ground enclosed by 
a wooden fenoe on the north and ease. There is a brick 
* 4 “ on ™ fc 8,d ®• 4nd ifc open to the south. Soil rathe r 

w B , er ,?. r , p ^ > ? U u 0ed ‘^orop, except Dock! and 
.Nettles, but I think I have exterminated them. What 
ofl ’) n0 " J lb had n0 “enure. Should 
1 give it a dressing of stable manure, partly rotted (of whloh 
I have plenty), or would some artificial fertiliser be better ? 

I purpose planUng Red Currants to train on the boards. 
Any advioe will be welcome.—H. 0. 

°? r yaanth8mum3.-Would the 
n ?». h* 0jn *f d good colleotiou of Jap.nese 

H?^ S n he MP m f r ? 7?° e l n L9 ^‘ nbl Lldy Sslborne, Mdme 
M T 4r S 0t - Edward Audiguler. 
w d A “ dlffuIe f: L * Soept», Mandarin, Mr. 

Sii?» nS , H EI *Pi # *» 80Qr ??i 10r '°°nite deGerminy, James 
Salter, Lilsdes PJalsers, Mdme. Lacroix, Curiosity. Valde 
Andorre, Criterion, Toulousafns, Gloire de Toulome, P A? 
J? 4 ? 8 T 8u P e l rbum - Orpheus, La Charmeuse. Are 
there any other epecial sorts that I have not got that should 
be in a small eolltoMon ?-DuLwicn Amateur. w,ouia 
79-7.—A. disappointing Rose-tree. —I planted 
Eose last autumn in a 
south aspect with three others in good garden soil. One 
!** ree (A- E. WilUams) hae sicce died, and the 
Dcke of Edinburgh, after making fairly promising growth 
appears to be following his companion’s example,although 
the other two seem healthy and vigorous A Urve 
Svoamore-treo shades the bed entirely after about 
l6 .u hM a the faU "anehine from 
ftPf pH. 1 th i. 5” the Sycamore anything to do 
wich | this, and would it hurt the tree to transplant it ? 

Would someone kindly advise me._R. H. B. " 

7928.- H ardy olimbers for a south walL- 
Would some experienced reader of G arousing kindlyad vies 
“® “ S K wh4 , 9 , wo T uId b ® the, most suitable hardy dim ben 


-- niuuij tUVlCQ 

«h?nH ?il. ,e S!. hRh ‘ Dl ? tr L ot * Walsall, Staffordshire.! 
should like the names of about three good hardy free, 
•"r-fcrt ,f ®e-bloomlng olimben, and also thJ nrSfe 
K ^ gt ° vl ?£ ° Iimbin * Ewe for the mb 
Kindly say the best way to obtain the plants 
the beet time to plant, and also the best soil to plant in ! 
The only part of the wall that is not blank is tin middle 
which is oooupied by a small oonservatory. I should like 

olimblig , pbi?i°-Novi™‘ 1 0O ’'”‘ d — — VSS 

7929.—Plants for a cold greenhotise -I have 
J“ db 4 Ewenhouse, 17 feet by 9 felt, 6 feet flinches high 
to the bearers, and 8 feet 6 inches from floor to the top 

s ravssrw 

MAatjst m jsr £5 

grow In it? I would like about four Rosa . 

Marshal Niel, if suitable, to be plaited iainsfthe bJk 
wall Could I grow alpine AuRouliS, TamelllSf 

h 1 mS? otber P lan te and Perns on benches 
M f I 0 nflmh?rT°T? M ,i OlemaUs do for one end 

® cumber ? The gf6CDho m e f aom lonth wsat i_ 
situated near Oldham^-N atusb’s ^actt ^* “* 

*.I? 30 -r HlI l t8 ;°r amateurs.—There seems to be a 
true ring about “J. 0. G.’s” remark 4 nn iL .K. a 
subjeot In Gardinino. June 8th, page 187. My Sinks m 
a former Londoner of many years' gardening exotiianri 
are due to him for his practical suggestions ^and^inJtM 8 ' 

“r 2«‘ ••*»« hSSWS, 

year since I left London—t e , not to be reetriotad to on. 
part of the year to taking outtings as hitherto I havebaan 
Ud to understand by the remark, “ Oh ! tote is thi LrJJi 
time of year." Will •• J. 0. C." extend his retSikl an J 
IStowing questions: WU1 nob (in* wlfm 
weather) the frame answer out-of-doors almost as wsl? » 
in the greenhouse T Will the frame anewerfor tIiZS. !! 
this time of the year, and also for other shrubs iSMS 
creepers and Ivies ? In fact, will it answer foIaU owes « 
e«Mhere any notable exceptions ?-B. p I, ® 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to off J additional 
advice on the various subjects. 
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7932. —MuBhrooms (J. L. H.).~ The examples sent 
sre Horse Mushroome (Agarlous arvensis). When fresh, 
they are generally wholesome and deliotoue; but are apt 
to be somewhat indigestible If taken from positions oloee 
•o trow.—W, Q. S. 

7933. -Adlautuma (G. F. B ) -I have reoently told 

you all about the New Zsaland Maiden.hair Perns, and I 
am not aware that I know of anything more to say about 
them, neither am I aware that there are any more speSes 
in that country.—J. J. 1 r FO vjie» 

n Bplendldum (Learner).- Your 

Onoidlum splendidun, if it grows well, will, no doubt, 
flower in due time; but as its flowering season Is the 
autumn and winter, you must not expect it to do so at 
walk^M B th8 yeM ‘ Eve, * tbl,, & °oni«i to those who 

p 7 . 93 ^? 1 ^ 8 ln 8 ^mery (Fern Lover ).-Out old 
Potatoes in halves, slightly hollow out the insldee, which 
plaoe downward! near the plants molested. Examine these 
J2*5 5»P» d411 ^ »“d d estroy the s!u a. By the constant 

m * y h* k ' P ‘ *"“•* o*'" 01 b » u > 

±^ d0Wa < J OM . to the ground. These will root and soon 
give you an a^undauoe of young plants. 

7937.— EirwlffB on plants (E. H. G ) — Ttr 
syringing with Giahurst oompiund, 8 os. to the gallon 
water This would mak4 the plants distasteful and th«n 
probably the inmot. would loot fir nTw^rtSla DuedS! 
wnnM^^^K J«bind the oreepers with the distributor 
would also probably expedite their departure. 

2S““ (EraBroatl a ele^ans) ln 
Jwi b * 4utl,uI Grass doss well in pote, 

•own and treated in the same manner as Mignonette la 
ie largely grown in this manner for Covent-garden Market 
and is generally brought in in attach pote. It htea verv 

?Id l dI»rfn e t ?5h amOI58r * 1 floweril1 * Md fine folisged plant? 
and during the aummer months, when Ferns suffer tom! 

Wh,0h the /,“ 8 often Sbjited auS 
plants as these are vory useful. 

7939.—Treatment of an Onoidlum (T w ) 

2o «M2S.2f. ht Yom :»»«'<• woTdiS, .ndT. 

If* »i* M8 i iaIllanua1 ' one 0 1118 very haadsomest of the 
Sim?’ a , D * d , yoar 80,1 4 v ®nr kind to Jend you 

“ li n « wonder you are enraptured with 11° You 
will flnditsucieed batter with you la a basket than in i 
pot. Your temperature will do quite welL The Damn 
will last several weeks; but do noi aUow the 8D iei S 
remain on the plant long enough to shriiel the QbL- 

fo 0 //'^ nl ^® alth y Zonal Pelarfironlum-Ieavee 
^-~ Til8 onrAed and spotted app^aranoenotioeah? 
in the leaves sent is generally due to thVfaoi of E Sni! 

wJti’Jhf." thrlo "”«S'7. to Indue. 

WuMthl. oaonra th, cart M d .po. rtu! mZSSST, 


IndMd. Dip ,h, ,nd. of th. ,hi„tf iu ,Yth«r 2^ 
Tobaooo water, and well wash the tree forciblv l 
■jrlngs or garden^ngina all ovs” SenUv 2th 
soapsuds or soapy, water, whloh also hsi -i lth 

whloh is d 3 post ted by the insects. oneydew, 

7912 —Woodlloo In OucambAr-nfta 
—In order thoroughly to olear Uxeae niak^ 
ramoT. th. h.ulo, KmuthJjS^. 7 <>< J au “i 

«nj tt.n «I1 up J th. ortTlon JSSh^i* 

and thoroughly drenoh any portions of the r,u mo f b4r 
have found shelter with boiUngwater lh . ey 

w< 5 k JE° 8 * r ® ordinary flowerpots, half-filled withd!S*k° r 
and baited with slioed Potatoes th»L -ni dry 


la no reason why a BUok H^mbS^b^nfm^y not Jov*** 
well in a cool plant-house if It ii kepb fSI fArl 
and is not allowed to produce too nf Ji Zd TSl? 
main-stem running along the oentre of thefSS’ 

•hoots or laterals at Interval of u With 8,de * 

Rmple. Tnis will give a litUe shade in\hf M WU1 ^ 
not in the least affect the plante^3,1' \3£1£ l £3V’JF ld 
A Rose also might be trained agalnat Ihrwil at th! 1 ? 11 ?' 

stations for them In the open ground ahnn* eome 

apart by digging cat a iflKfSS M V 8 ,eet 
put eome half-deoayed stable manuw s^lnohSiw’l 0 ?’ 
the bottom of theae, and then All ud wlth^t.h* *«nff 
whloh should be mixed with a fii/nortinnnMf r^ 8n ® n * l » 
m«u», ud on thirpluT the X«“. 0 ‘^t Oh, E > 
weather they wiU require plenty of wato? ini *v. hob * dr ^ 
idiouid not b. flowed to b«oom. too 'iiok^ 

sura - m fl - a asset 

w,th ®n ordinary oolleotlon of Crotons and otSsi^oIIf 11 
very mnofaTcnirtaUed^Bhouid not* 

the spikes of bloom b^n to a P ^ r ^T,?SI^: W K he ? 


lMt, when the flowers open, It will have been restored to 

KTa W in £ , l a,0n -u T il!! ia hh® treatment I 
reoommsnd to those who have the different accommodation 
for them, whilst those with more restricted apaoe must 
follow' the plan as nearly as possible, bat in summer it will 
not matter what amount of heat it reoeives up to 90 degs. 
2“ P?? mu " b h? thoroughly well drained, and the plants 
should be potted In a mixture of peat, loam, leaf-mould, 
and sharp sand, and the plants should be potted below the 
rim of the pot, aud about onoe a week some liquid oow 
manure. Water wiU be highly beneficial.-M. B. 

Zonal Pelarg-onliuns 

ffl. C.). The differenoe between the regal and show 
Pelargoniums Is but slight, the former having fringed and 
ourioualy-striped flowers, whioh are in some oatoe aw 
highly ooloured, while the show kinds are cr»n«r*iiv 

S»„T , K k f ,B th * !V" 

? l°»er petals an, or should be, of some 
one distlnot shade of oolour. Soma of the varieties are 
however dUtinctly spotteci on each lower peS tS 
* 4 } 1 ?5j ,d8 * or » 48 th «y ere often called, soar! et Geraniums, 
5™ ° f , th ® K ®° er41 eppearanoe of the well-known winter. 

enough lor Oattleyae and Oaoidiums, and many other things 
lo» in winter; indeed, rather lower 
Idk ! * or Gdontogloeaums. Let me know if you oan main- 
^“ 4 heat in winter, and I will advise you whioh 

are the beet dossn to start with ; but I do not like to stwft 
anyone unless they oan start fair. Unless you oan attar 
\ d ?, nobthlnk 1 should advise yonto 
•tart with Oroh.dj at all. The bock you name ie a very 

a*V?°h or 0 -M ,n B 0b> * Ul *° y *■* ‘"tonhUlo. 

TO OORRB8PONDHNTS. 

WetkouUb*glad if readers would remeasker tMatme 
do net answer queries by post , and that we ounoof im 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert ossia 
that do not contain the name 

Lord —Then ie no remedy for the weed in question 
besides emptying the pond and thoroughly oleanaing It 
® ub ’~T — Jf- tnffram. —Write to Mr. Sowerby Royal 
f*P n ‘ ip ‘, rt J London, N.-^oAn 

5^°ohi4 under ^ k i^ k0 

•hem and then they oan be killed.- Mr. McAdam —L 

oommon ooournnos for Oaloeolarlas to die off asyoon 

Jf Jilf 1 S J,! h® 5 ® 8 8 P ecI ® 8 of oanker for Whtoh 

than la no nliable remedy.- a. C .—Send a ehoofc 

flowers of the Tropnolum and then we oan tell you what 
its name is and how to tnat 11 _ S W P — 

Join t° U J( f^i h * M ‘ de< f^5 d 8k * bl « ma nnre would fom^i 
l?, pjirM S n «, ‘PP 11 ^ no '' »0 th. Ouulllu taTtto 
open air.—- Reader of Gardsning.—Y es, the Ad Die-shoots 
•*‘ 8 ° a f lker ® d 5 ,if t the roots in the autnmnand^nplantln 
^ “ij-—/^nr.-Yes, the Aloes ol? g5 
outside now. They do not need muoh water in winter at 

frequent repotting.- B. R Z>.-The Lapieri! 

covered with red-eplder. Syringe freely and see test ths 

roots are not dry.- Bust Kent .-Repeat your onerlm? 

and write them on separate pieces of paSer.—JoSl 
A icoi.—Try syringing the bushes with pamflln oil and 
* 4t ® r ; “ reoommsnded in this week’s GARnksnia, page 2UL 
Rtehi. Atkmsor^— The leaves are eaben by the grabs of 

hnlmuZ^M.^H y 'i fly i Pbytom y*‘sfflnls). PicKffand 
wont, and pin oh ih6 others bstwAAn thi f hmu.k 
Md lto»« to dwtro/tb. grau.—" jJ _ui miohS^S 
Potassium for ths mUdew—acoordlng to the'dl^Sn^! 
.old with It —B C.-To. bifiSklor ,ou t, 

S«gZ , ^c aS" lt °"'" l>yF - Borh ldg.f 8 Q 

NAMB8 OF PI.ANTS AND FBDTIB. 

JB“5‘™Li Pl *J ltS ' -R "■ r.-Ak.bU qaloou.— 

5 ^s.^ 4 ia!^ , ?rk 5 ^oS 

thiaoa; 8, Saxifraga hypnoldes purpurea.-_ Veto -rJL* 

pratensis.——Mrs. JI 0 fW--Melianthus majV-- 

tJSS i SS\S \ d ° not nam ® p ® ,4 ^oniub.; and 

these had fallen all to pleoes.- A. M. Jf.-Blus tin**? 

Oentaurea montana var.; other speoimen. Lychnis 

Spsoimsns should be numbered!-isoSi-Both^ 

Helianthemums.- F. G. Martina — 1 iuL m,. 

h£SSVSS*T VTll ^ ar ® ; 4 » fertile*froncte^fl ll Asf 

plenium Adi an turn Ligrum ; fl, Doodla lnnulata • 7 Asnte. 
mum Ente-muraria .—-B A-WUd form S the du3B« 

Rose (Viburnum Ooulus)._ C S <? i wJr« « 

mjonu.tho; S, ah« P . Anie. vir .% 8*^1 

—Rajah^Lonioer* viUosa Graei (Biiaa maxima)_ 

J do nob name Pelargoniums._ W Steward. 

•“White Beam-tree (Pyras Aria)_ TT /Vo,,' iSj 

Daisy (Chrysanthemum fratesoens) • 2 8 «?!' ail P tf i * 
or Lwt™. Fliu.m*™ 6To«md.n. va & 

do not name Pelargoniums.- D. W.—v^Ju ”®r 

dried^uD ** Y*' i S AfciT‘« 1Bna in8u ®o*®nl; J qoite 

woe^xL buc i^djd not contain any speolmens of ptat? 

min™ t platypetalum.- J . Wueon — 

Lilium longiflorum Harris!.- R. T. B We^Jiu 


i, ueiaa oreuoa: 2, Polygala Dalmaisiana • 8 Mmahi'h™' 
anthemum anguUtum ; 4, Next week ; 6. A vmi.tl 

b * numb ” 4 -— 
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OHRYSANTHEMUM& 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

After the final potting a few plants are gener¬ 
ally left over. These, instead of being thrown 
away, may be planted on an open space of 
ground in rows about 2 feet apart, treading the 
soil firmly abonb the roots to prevent a gross 
growth, and consequently a soft and sappy one. 
Disbnd the number of branohes to two or three 
on each plant, place a stake to each to secure 
the branohes from accident, remove all lateral 
growths as fast as they appear, restricting the 
plants all the while to the number of stems 
selected when planted. The tops of these plants 
taken off early in August will provide capital 
cuttings for growing on singly in small pots, 
and later on producing a single flower to each 
plant. If choice can be had of varieties, reject 
those with weak pednnoles (each as Novelty, an 
inourved sort), as they require so much support 
to keep the flowers in a position to be seen 
easily Stout-growing varieties, such as Baronne 
de Prailly and Belle Paul among the Japanese, 
are the types to select for this mode of cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Single varieties that were planted out some 
time sinoe also for the production of suitable 
cuttings, whioh will he struck, say five cuttings 
in a 4.$ inch pot, will very soon be making their 
first natural break. When that takas place 
teleob six or eight shoots to each plant, tying 
them loosely to stakes as fast as they grow, or 
they get quickly bent, and in this manner never 
make such useful plants as they do when kept 
in an upright position. Plants of Mdroe. Dfs- 
grange and its two sports, G. Wermig and Mrs. 
Burrell, which are being onltivated to produoe 
a limited number of flowers upon each plant 
early, so that they may be used and the plants 
removed to make room for the general stock in 
November, will be growing freely. Having 
formed extra branohes after being topped when 
a few inches high, they should have attention 
in the matter of allowing plenty of room 
between eaoh that they may grow stocky, and 
In no way drawn up weakly. Plaoe to each 
branch a separate small stake for safety rather 
than tie all to one, as more space can be given 
to this section than oan be allowed to others 
later on; remove all lateral growths as fast as 
they appear, oonoentrating the whole energy of 
the plant into the shoots selected to produce the 
blooms. If the next natural break does not 
form before the middle of next month, the 
flower-bud then set must be retained and will 
develop early. As all plants do not show the 
bads at the same time, a longer season of flower¬ 
ing is obtained. Those plants whioh set a bnd 
before the time named should have such buds 
rubbed out and the next taken advantage of. 
The variety Sceur Melanie, grown in 7 inch pots, 
if topped once at 4 inches from the soil and 
allowed to grow naturally, afterwards breaking 
into numerous fresh shoots, makes one of the 
most nsefnl plants for decoration that it is 
possible to find. The great advantage of this 
sort is the simnlbaneous manner in whioh it 
opens its flowers; therefore, in cutting the oentral 
flower the side buds are not sacrificed, as all open 
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at the same time. Plants of this variety are now 
growing away vigorously, their only require 
ments being 

Plenty of space and a sufficiency of water as 
required. Being of a stiff habit of growth few 
supports are neoeesary to secure the plants from 
breakage. A single stake in each pot, to wbioh 
the largest of the branohes may be looped, 
sufficient for this variety. Lady Selborne is _ 
capital variety to grow for early large flowers, 
whioh are very useful for harvest thanksgiving 
services, Ac., as they come in about that time. 
If treated with that object they form a succession 
to Madame Dasgrange, and, being quite white 
and of a drooping oharaoter, are much admired. 
The plants should be treated in the same manner 
as those of the general oolleotion for large blooms 
in all the details, excepting that more shoots 
may be retained at the first natural break at 
this time. As many as six growths may be 
selected, eaoh one producing a large bloom. 
After the selection of this number of growths, 
treat the plants in the same manner as the bulk 
of the other varieties. In a former note 
advised the insertion of cuttings of new or 
scarce varieties as they appeared, and a likeli¬ 
hood existed of there being a difficulty to obtain 
a sufficient stock of any particular variety next 
autumn. Now is the time when cuttings com¬ 
mence to grow from the base of some plants. 
Instead of discarding these as useless, insert 
them singly in small pots in sandy soil, placing 
them in a oold frame, and shading from bright 
snn until roots are formed, when they may be 
gradually inured to the open air and afterwards 
potted into 5-inch pots. If restricted to one 
stem and given plenty of snn and space, they 
will develop later on one bloom on eaoh shoot, 
and during the following December an abundance 
of cuttings. M. 

7890. — Manure-water for Ohrysan 
themums-— Well-grown and vigorous plants 
do not require any assistance of this kina until 
they are well established in the pots in which 
they are to flower, with these fairly full of roots. 
Some say no liquid stimulant should be given 
until the flower-buds oan be perceived; but as 
it is important for the plants to be in the fullest 
health and vigour at that time, I have always 
found it advisable to give a few weak applica¬ 
tions beforehand, especially if they were potted 
early. A dose or two in between the shifts—if 
from any oause there is any delay in removing 
them from the smaller to the larger size—will 
also be sometimes found very useful.—B. C. R. 

— The matter of applying manure-water to 
Chrysanthemums is of considerable importance, 
for on its judicious application in a large measure 
depends the full and perfect development of the 
exhibition blooms. I have grown many prize 
blooms in my time, and never began to give 
manure-water until the flower-buds were set; 
as soon as they are set weak liquid-manure 
water may be applied at every alternate water¬ 
ing, and it is best to vary it. For one week 
guano-water may be used; another series of 
applications may be of diluted farmyard- 
manure, and, if possible, the liquid should be 
olear, and always err on the side of its being too 
weak rather than too strong.—J. D. E. 

7905. — Chrysanthemums for show 
flowers,—-They ought not to show their 


flower-buds for nearly two months yet. Bads 
that are showing now are premature, and ought 
to be removed; they are no nse whatever lor 
exhibition blooms in November. The three 
side shoots may be encouraged to grow, and If 
the buds on these show about the end of August, 
or early in September, they may be sdeoted for 
the show blooms. Each plant ought to produce 
three blooms.—J. D. E. 

-To obtain fine flowers keep the plants to a single 

■tern, plnohing off all aide shoots.— E. H. 

-This depends prlnol pally upon the else of pot in 

whioh t h 3 plants are to bloom. A 9 inoh or 10 inoh pot 
will carry three stems with one bloom to eaoh. An 8-in oh 
pot seldom more than two, unless very heavily fed, and a 
7-inoh only one. Three is the usual number, and an 
excellent one, too.— B. O. R. 


SOOT AS MANURE. 

Soot is evidently a stimulant much favoured 
for many plants and crops by some exhibitors, 
and when judiciously applied there Is no doubt 
but that it is a cheap and valuable manure ; but 
it should be used oarefully at first by those who 
are unaoquainted with its manurial properties. 
I remember a oase last year in which a would- 
be exhibitor of both autumn and spring- r own 
Onions quite spoilt his chanoe of competing by 
an overdose of soot. Thinking to increase the 
sizs of his Onion bulbs, he gave them three 
separate dressings of soot in the space cf six 
weeks, with the result that most of the plants 
made all top-growth and very small bulbs— 
indeed, out of four long lines of eaoh he 1 ad not 
a dozen bulbs that he oould place on the e inhi¬ 
bition table with any chanoe of being a prize 
winner. Soot is a useful stimulant for almost 
any bulb or tuberous-rooted plant if it is not 
given in excess. But it is difficult to say what 
quantity [would be iu excess of the requirements 
of any particular orop, so much depends on the 
quality of the soil. Ground that has been liberally 
manured previously for the same crop would 
not require but one dressing, whereas, in the 
oase of poor soil, three applications extending 
over a period of two months would not be too 
much. Then again, the quantity used at one 
application makes all the difference. If suffi¬ 
cient is given to oover the surfaoe so as to make 
it look black, that is better than a larger 
dressing. At this season of the year many orops 
in the kitchen garden, where the soil is poor, 
will be greatly benefited by a dressing of soot, 
especially such subjects as Peas, Scarlet Runners, 
Frenoh Beans, Lettuces, and Turnips. The 
soot should be sprinkled along each side of the 
rows over a apace 9 inohes wide, and a hoe or 
rake used to mix it with the surface soli. As 
soon as this is done a gentle watering should be 
given. In less than a fortnight the orops will 
show by the darker colour of their leaves that 
they are benefited by such attention. 

J. C. C. 

7925.—Cropping? newly broken up 
ground, —Dig in plenty of manure and plant 
with winter Greens, such as Brussels Sprouts and 
Savoy Cabbage. Though the old Nettle and 
Dock-roots may have been exterminated, there 
will probably be thousands of seedlings oome np 
to furnish a good deal of employment for several 
years to come. Plant the Red Currants as soon 
as the leaves fall. Gooseberries, also, will do 
well in the same position.— E. H. 
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THB DOMING W BMCT WORK 

Extracts from a garden diary from June 29 th 
to July 6 th. 

Summer pruned wall and other trained fruit trees. I 
am doing the top half of the trees first to give a little 
impetus to the growth of the shoots at the bottom of the 
trees. Shall follow on with the bottom of the trees in 
about ten days. I have sometimes divided the work into 
three sections at ten days' in erval; but as the object was 
to strengthen the base 1 could not see that it had much 
advantage over the plan I am now following. Its aim and 
object is to direct the full fores of the tree’s growth for a 
period more or less limited into the bottom branches, 
with the well-founded hope that some of the deviated 
power will remain. The top of the tree, from the natural 
tendency which the sap has to flow upwards, will always 
keep the top branches well, or even more than well, 
nourished. Equalisation of growth is very desirable, and 
In the management of the summer pruning something 
may be done to attain that end. Layered Strawberry 
runners into pots for forcing and other purposes. Planted 
out winter Greens in quantity; also Celery. Sowed 
Rosette Coleworts Plant* d an eaily border with dwarf 
Frenoh Beans. These will oome in very useful in the 
autumn. Planted Walcberen Cauliflowers for autumn. I 
am making a very free use of mulch. Manure is used for 
mulching Peas, Cauliflower*, and other things, as far at it 
will go, which is not far, as our supplies are too limited, 
and manure is too dear to buy. The Grass mowings from 
the lawn come in useful, and on a p nch I have used the 
soft young shoots out at this season from Privet and other 
beiges. They keep the earth moist and oool, though they 
do not afford any nourishment In the flower garden I 
never water beds of Pelargoniums. If the surfaoe is freely 
loosened with the hoe weekly the plants will grow and 
blossom better without watering. Petunias also do better 
without watering. If one begins to water there is no help 
but to oontinue it, for the roots naturally draw to the 
surfeo where the moisture is given, and if the supply is 
discontinued the roots will perish with heat and drought. 
If there is a good depth of soil and the hoe is used freely 
after the plants are well established, watering is not an 
unmixed good. Nailed in the young shoots of Peaches on 
walls, ana thinned the fruits where too thickly placed. 
Placed the Zonal Pelargoniums intended for winter bloom¬ 
ing in the open air on a ooal-ash bed. The flower buds are 
picked off as they appear. Mulohed Lilacs growing in 
pots with rioh compost The double-flowered Tiger Lily 
is very aloe for pot culture. This is one of the easiest 
Lilies to increase. Three years ago I gathered a lot of the 
little bulblets which form in considerable numbers up the 
stems and sowed them in pans of sandy soil. They all, I 
believe, every one grew the following spring, and in due 
course were planted ou», and acme of them flowered late 
in the second season, and now I have plenty of them, both 
for growing in pots and abo for planting in the bjrders. 
Trained Tomatoes on south walls, thinning the fruit where 
too thiokly set. Some of the plants whioh had bee n shifted 
on into o-inoh pots have many fruits on them of good size. 
This is the only way to obtain a crop of Tomatoes in the 
open air. Sowed more Parsley for winter. I always make 
two cowings every year as much from foroe of habit as 
anything—one being enough to meet every requirement. 
Parsley sown early in July will not run to seed—or, at least, 
only a email portion-the following year, and if these 
are pulled up the other plants will gain in strong) h, and 
will not bolt till the season following. If I only made one 
•owirg of Parsley, it would, I need hardly say. be deferred 
till the beginning, or, in some situations, the middle of 
July. Watered inside borders of fruit houses. I know 
the constituency of the borders, having put them together, 
so know pretty well how to water. This is very necessary 
knowledge to obtain as soon as one takes oharge of a plaoe. 
Sowed Bath Cos Lettuce for early autumn; also Tom 
Thumb Cabbage. These are old reliable sorts. Planted 
out morj Leeks in trenches. Collected materials for 
making Mushroom beds in the open air. Lookvd over 
Briers intended for budding to remove surplus shoots from 
stems. 


Stove. 

Plants for table and room decoration.— 
Amongst the different kinds of fine-leaved plants that are 
best adapted for table and room decoration generally, there 
are several with variegated leaves. These are principally 
stove kinds that require more or less best to grow in ; bu r , 
nevertheless, they will bear the temperature of an ordinary 
living-room during the rammer and autumn if grown ia a 
way that will give the requisite aubetanoe to the leaves. 
Without this, disappointment is sure to follow, as when the 
foliage is soft and weak the plants are no sooner out of the 
house in whioh they are grown than the leaves begin to 
flag and lose colour, in whioh oondldon they are far from 
being an ornament. 8tove plants of most kinds oome 
from oountries where there is mooh humidity in the atmos¬ 
phere—at all events. In the night time ; and to grow them 
successfully it is neoessary to give them something like the 
conditions In respect to atmospherlo moisture wbloh they 
exist under in a state of nature. Bat when the plants are 
required to be kept for more or lees time In a lower tem¬ 
perature, with a drier atmosphere than they like, the air 
of the house in whioh they are grown up to the time they 
are so used must not be more humid than is absolutely 
neoessary. This state is best scoured by git lug as muoh 
air to the house or pit they are in a* the other things 
whioh are grown with them will bear. Something oan be 
done to aeoure the neoeesary oondltion by standing the 
room plants at one end of the house, as near as may oe to 
where the air le admitted. But, after all, it is by keeping 
them elevated dose to the glass In a house that admits 
plenty of light, that stout, sturdy leaves oan be beet 
■soured. There is muoh dlfferenoe In the matter of sise 
between plants that are required for the deooratlon of a 
dinner-table and those that are used to stand about the 
rooms. In the former case, anything that is muoh above 
12 inches high, exclusive of the pots, la taller than most 

K ple will tolerate. In no osse should anything with 
vy, massive foliage, or that is of a bushy habit, be used 
on a oioner-table ; for this reason many object to Ferns for 
the purpose under notice. Single stemmed plants, with 
narrow or feathery leaves, are the most suitable. 

Orotons.—The narrow-leaved kinds of Croton, such as 
0. angustUollns, a Welsmeunl, a majesttoas, or a 
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Warren!, are the best to use. To have them of the right 
sise they require to be propagated every year. Cuttings 
struck now will be large enough for use twelve months 
henoe. The tope of free growing shoots about elx inohee 
long should be used, In all oases selecting such as have 
raffloient variegation in the leaves. If the foliage is too 
green when the cuttings are pot in, It will moat likely re¬ 
main so until the plants get muoh larger than will answer 
for table use. Put them singly in 3-lnoh pots. A dose, 
warm, moist atmosphere is neoesssr/ to get the cuttings 
rooted quiokly. If a striking frame in not available propa¬ 
gating glasses will do. If bottom-heat is given the rooting 
propose will be quloker. Shale closely from the sun, and 
as soon as roots are formed Inrafflolent numbers gradually 
dispense with the glosses. In the course of two or three 
weeks afterwards put the little plante In 4 lnoh or 6 inoh 
pots. Fresh loam, with some sand added, and a little 
rotten manure. Is the right material to grow them In The 
leaves will oome better ooloured la loam than In peat. 

PandanQB.—P. Veitohi and P. jsvanioui variegatus 
are both variegated kinds; they will bear the atmosphere 
of a room for a oonelderaole time in rammer and autumn 
If stood where they trill get light enough, but out of the 
reaoh of ourrente of oold sir from open windows. Amongst 
the green spades of Pandanus the tnoet elegant habited 
are P. elegantisdmus, P. Vandermeersohi, ana P. graminl- 
follus; all these require treating alike in the matter of 
heat. A warm stove suite them best. They are propa¬ 
gated from raokers, whioh are produced at the bsae of 
moderate and large-sized specimens. These should be 
taken off when they have got eight or ten leaves each. 
Sever them with a knife, remove a few of the bottom 
leaves, and, after allowing a day for the baeeof the lookers 
to dry up a little, put them singly in 4-lnoh or 6-inoh pots, 
drained and filled with a mixture of sifted loam and sand. 
Di not give more water until roots are formed than le 
requisite to keep the soil slightly moist. If too wet the 
raokers will be likely to rot If a brick bottom-heat oan 
be given they will root quloker, though they will do with¬ 
out this if the temperature of the house is such as warm 
stove plants need. Do not oover with propagating glasses 
in the way usual with most things, as It is not neoessary, 
and might lead to the raokere deoaying. When well 
rooted they should be stood on a shelf does to the glass, 
or they may be suspended from the root by wires fixed 
round the pots. 

Oupanla flliclfolia.—This Is an txbremely elegant 
plant, with foliage that somewhat resembles Gravities 
robnsta, but longer and more feathery. The plant grows 
to e large sise, but whilst small it may be used with good 
affect for room deooratlon. Is strikes readily from catting*, 
whioh are produoed by sped mens that have been headed 
down In the way that Is neoessa r y when they get bare 
of loaves at the bottom. The cuttings should be taken off 
with a heel when they are about 6 inohee or 6 inohee long 
Pat them singly in 8-inah pots, filled with sand. Keep the 
■and fairly moist, and enclose them under propagating 
glasses, whioh gradually dispense with when roots are 
formed. In a few weeks after pat them In 5-1 nch or 6-lnoh 
pots. This Oapanla Is a free grower, ooneeqaently loam, 
with a little sand added, is preferable to peat. No stop¬ 
ping must be attempted, a*, If more than one stem were 
enoouraged, it would detrao) from the appear an oe of the 
plants. A moderately moist atmosphere during the grow¬ 
ing eeoeon, with shade In eanny weather, Is neoessary. 

OypeniS.—Both the green and the variegated forms 
ofC alternlfoUus are pretoy decorative plants. The varie¬ 
gated kind is the most pried; it Is propagated by divUion 
of the orowns, which the plants produoe freely when they 

K b strong. Cyperus may be increased early la spring, 
fore they begin to grow, or at the present time, whea 
the early-formed leaves will be partially matured. They 
are best divided Into single orowna; let each orown have 
as many roote attached as oan be secured. Pat them 
singly ia pots large enough to hold the roots and as muoh 
■oil as neoessary to keep the growth moving free’y. 
Water well as soon as the potting la completed ; Oj perns 
are almost aquatic, and will bs benefited by an amount of 
water that It would not be safe to use to many things. C. 
laxua, and ita variegated form, are both elegant, email- 
growing plants that taks up little room end are easily 
managed. The variegated form is particularly effective 
where variegated-leaved subjects of low growth are wanted. 
The treatment required by 0. alternlfolius answers for It. 

Onladlum argfyrltee.—This is muoh the smallest 
speoles or variety tnat is known. It is very effective used 
alternately with Aiiantum oaneatum, or other Ferns of a 
like oharaoter, in forming a marginal fringe to groups of 
larger growing rabjeow. It* small sagittate green-and- 
whTte leaves associate well with Ferns in arrangements of 
dark-ooloared ffo vers. Bat to have the leaves la a oon¬ 
dltion to stand without flagging when deteohed from the 
plants It most not be grown too hot. A moderate stove 
temperature le better then a high one, and the plants 
must have all the light whioh it is possible to give them. 
It is Increased by division of the crowns, which are pro¬ 
duced freely by strong tubers. These mey be taken off 
at any time during the spring. They musb be severed 
from the tubers with as many of the small fibrous roots 
attached to them as oan be secured. Put them singly in 
3 lnoh pots, using light, moderately rloh soil, to which add 
enough sand to keep It open. Water freely, so as to mike 
the soil motet, and stand ia a propagating frame or under 
glasses in moderate heal Keep them shaded closely from 
the tun. Give as muoh air for a time in the day as the 
leaves will bear without causing them to flag. In a few 
weeks they will get established, so as to bear exposing to 
the toll air of the house. After whioh stand the little 
plante as near the light as they oan be gob. 8hade from 
the eon, and as soon as the pots are filled fairly with roots 
move them into others a sise or two larger. 

Thomas Banns 


vsr gardening will now be interesting work, and will 
t principally of staking, tying, pegging down, and 


Outdoor Garden. 

Flower 

oonaist pi_ r — -„„ „ 

otherwise regulating the growth of the plants which are 
now ooming on rapidly. If a specially gay bed Is required 
for any set time -eay, in a month or s x weeks -the crop 
of buds the plante are new carrying may be ptoked off 
with advantage. Keep the flowers picked off tricolor 
and other handsome foliaged Pelargoniums, as they detraot 
from the brilliancy of the leaves. Nip the points out of 
the shoo's of Ooleuses and Ireslnea to make them bushy. 


To be effective masses of these plants when used in carpet 
bedding or to form lines, should have a true outline. The 
green leaved edging plants, such as the Gibraltar Mint, will 
requi re nippin ar to keep them close and neat. Pick tbe fl owera 
off Sedums used for the same purpoee, and run the shears 
over tbe edgings of Oerastium tomentoeum and Samolin* 
lnoana. Mulch the beds, if convenient, with Cocoa-nut-fibre; 
it saves so muoh labour in watering. If it should be neces¬ 
sary to water do it in the evening, and do it thoroughly, 
stirring up the surface early next morning with the boa. 
Where Onrysanthemums are planted against low walls, 
train the shoots in good time before they are damiged by 
wind. Put in cutting* of Pinks under handlighta in a 
shady border. Make up a bed 6 inches deep of sandy* 
loam and leaf-mould, and dibble in the cuttings 2 inches 
apart. In preparing the cuttings remove the bottom 
leaves and out close to a Joiat. water the cuttings in and 
dew them over every fine day till rooted, wbloh will be In 
about a month. Carnations may be rooted in the same 
way ; but some people think layers m ike tbe b:st plants. 
See that Dahlias and Ho lyhooks are securely fastened to 
the stakes; but leave room for the stems to swell or tbe 
tie* will cut deeply into them and cause them to snap 
off. 

Fruit Garden. 

Young Peaoh trees planted last autumn under glass will 
now be growing very freely, and tbe yourg wood must be 
promptly trained; if left too long untrained there will be 
a difficulty in getting the branohes to aarame the right 
position, and a crooked, badly-placed branoh at the begin¬ 
ning will always remain to remind us of our negleot. The 
summer-pruning of wall and other trained trees will soon 
require attention, though the growth i* leei forward this 
’ear than usual. There are various ways of doing this; 
mt it is best to out away all the breast wool about four 
buds or leaves from the base of the shoot. If cut shorter 
the back eyes may break into growth instead of forming 
fertile buds. If left longer the trees have a ragged appear 
anos, and the mass of foliage keeps the eunshiae from the 
leaves whioh should nourish the fraiting buds, or 
what will be fruiting buds, behind. Train in the 
leaders uuahoriened. In pruning pyramids, wherever 
there is an open space to fill up, leave a young shoot 
unshortened to oooupy it in due course. Kill black- 
fly on Morello Cherries with Tobacoo liquor and soft soap 
or soap-suds. This is a good season to rive the Pines a 
thorough overhaul, shifting on suocMelons for winter 
fruiting, avoiding large shifts. A 10-in^h or 12-inoh pot 
full of healthy roots will often throw a better fruit than 
wtien larger pots are used. Remove one or two of the 
bottom leaves so as to drop the plants a little deeper into 
the new pots. A new set of roots will be thrown from the 
parts where the leaves have been removed. Use rough 
turfy-lmm that has been cut and laid in a ridge long 
enough to get mellow and kill the fibres, but not to induoe 
muoh decay. Enrloh It with manure of some kind accord¬ 
ing to its quality, adding a little soot to make It unpleasant 
for worms. Pot firmly, and do not water them for 
several days a’ter potting, but syringe and shade, though 
very heavy syrmginge are always obj otionable. Secure 
Strawberry runners for potting and planting as soon as 
possible, and out away all runners not required from the 
plante intended to remain to bear another year. Open air 
Vines must have the growth well thinned, and the stopping 
must be ai as.iduoualy attended to as with the Vines under 
glass. Plant out late Melons on hotbeds. The soil should 
not be too rioh or the growth will be too gross io be fruit¬ 
ful. Melons will very often get their flowers set now by 
insects; but it is hardly wise to tru 9 t to this souroe alone. 

Vegetable Garden. 

This is a busy season in other departments, but an 
effort should be made to get out the mai a crop of Celery 
as soon as possible. Strong robust plants which have not 
been drawn up in a crowded bed give the bast results. 
Everybody oan in soma way improvise a little shade for a 
few days till the roots get to work. Branohes of trees 
laid across the trenches are as good as anything. A lot 
of useful Celery may bs grown in a small space for oooking 
purposes oa what is termed the bed system. Open a 
trench 6 inches deep and any required width. Wheel 
in a good dressing of rioh compost; dig it in the bottom 
of the trenoh, and pulverise tbe surface. When ready set 
the plants out in rows across the trench 1 foot apart and 
9 inoues apart In the rows. It is as well, where it oan bedone, 
to grow the bulk of the Celery orop as near the water supply 
as possible. Gather Peas and Beans before the pods get 
too old for use, as when this is done, if the Peas can be left on 
the ground for a time,'a seoond orop, almost as good as th« 
first, may sometimes be gathered. They may not in all oases 
be worth keeping ; but I have had rows of Huntingdonian 
and Ne Plus Ultra which have oome in most useful in this 
way, and it Is certain that no one has too many Peas after 
August is on the wane. Plant sucoeeaional orop? of dwarf 
Frenoh Beans. Sow Rosette Coleworts to oome in at Christ¬ 
mas. Plant out Tom Thumb Savoys and a further supply of 
Brussels Sprouts. Chou de Burghley fs a moot useful 
winter Green—very hurdy and of dehoate flavour. Any 
spare frames may yet be planted with Cucumber*. Put a 

f ;ood layer of manure in the bottom that will ferment a 
title. After planting give plenty of water, and ventila¬ 
tion enough to make the foliage hard and robust Saturate 
the Mu throom house with moisture by deluging the paths. 
The beds al-:o must be kept moist. Thsse houses under 
ground will be the most useful now. JL Hobday. 


Work In tbe Town Garden. 

Annuals are now in their glory, and if well selected and 
grown properly afford a goodly display of themselves. One 
of the brightest and beet in town or any other gardens Is 
the gay Phlox Drummond!, whioh for early bloom most be 
sown under glass and planted out, but for late work 
succeeds even better if sown at the end of April where it is 
to flower, and thinned o it when up. When treated by tbe 
first method the plants are seldom strong enough to stand 
alone, but have to be pegged down like Verbenas, while if 
grown as hardy annuals they assume an erect and bushy 
habib, and prodace numberlees trasses of fine flowers. 
These are, when well grown, nearly as large as those of the 
perennial Phlox, and muoh brighter in oolour. Oiher 
meet useful annuals are the ever-weloome Cornflowers, 
Mignonette, annual Chrysanthemums, Soarlet Flax, 
Godecias, Poppies of many kinds, major and minor 
Convolvuli, Clarklar, Marigolds, and the ubiquitous 
Nasturtium or Zropeolam, of wbloh the dwarf kinds 
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are excellent for use in small beds, and the 
trailing or climbing varieties to hide bare walls, 
fenoee, or nnelghtly heap) of rubbish, Ac Toe peren¬ 
nial I. F.rtbill ia an Invaluable plant for window-boxes 
(either drooping over the front or trained on strings round 
the frame), hanging-baskets, rustic stand), or in the ordin¬ 
ary flower beds. A good plan is to place a neat stake, 
about 4 feet high, to a few plants here and there, and train 
a single stem to this ; thus treated it affords a mass of riob 
colour, and seldom exceeds its limits. Cucumbers are 
always acceptable in warm weather, and never so nlco as 
when home-grown, to say nothing of the pleasure of culti¬ 
vating them, and I am not sure if a good house of Cucum¬ 
bers is not as attractive as the same filled with bright 
floweis. It Is useleN to attempt to grow Cucumbers In a 
badly glazed or draughty structure ; to suit their require 
meats it must be close, light, rather low, and warm. It 
is beat not to be too ohary of artificial heat, and, as a rule, 
if a little air Is given from about ten till four that will be 
quite suffl )ient. Maintain a constantly moist atmosphere, 
afford plenty of water and liquid-manure at the root, and 
add an inch or so of fresh rioh soil from time to time as the 
roots peep through to the surfao Do not attempt to 
grow anything else in the same home, except perhaps a 
few Fern*, Palm*, or GloxlnUs, for Cucumbers are not 
fond of mixed company. Tomatoes must hive a free cir¬ 
culation of air by night as well as by day, if fine, with a 
dri er atmosphere, and no shade whatever. B. 0. R. 


7849.— Sand for pottlngr purposes.— 

Sand, to my mind, is broken parts of Hint stones 
of greater or less purity—in other words, silica 


Flowers of good border Auriculas. 


or the oxide of silicon. A black nodule of Hint 
from the chalk is impure silica. The pure silica 
is the quartz, often in beautiful crystals, as in the 
Irish or Bristol (so-oalled) diamonds. Now sea 
water cannot really affect silica whether pure or 
impure ; therefore, sea sand, when well washed 
to free it from the particles of salt, being silica, 
is the same as river sand, which is silica ; only, 
as they say, it wants “ a deal of washing.” In 
all building specifications they pat sand as to he 
mixed with the lime, and for good work they 
add river sand toexolude sea sand. Hereabouts, 
however, there is no silica, or true sand, and 
they call the washed road-drift sand. Now the 
road-drift here is all from a limestone, and 
so broken (small and fine) limestone is called 
■and—a sad misnomer.—B. P. A., The Cotswolds. 

Prevention of Oaterplll&re. — I can confirm 
" Colonel's “ remarks Id Gardening, June 15th, pegs 200, 
M to Broad Beans planted among Gooseberry-bushes being 
a preventive. Having a few Beans to epare 1 dropped them 
in the ground between the Gooseberry-bushes, nut know¬ 
ing at the time what good result* 1 should obtain thereby. 
—1. W. M., Woking. 

Our readers will kindly remember that we are alad to 
receive for engraving any rugycftive or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs of plants or garden tcfncs? especiall v o/^afdeju of 
a picturesque zharcKter. 


are mnch prized by the owners. The best way 
to get up a stock of varied oolonrs is to buy a 
packet of good seed and sow in May, or even 
now it may he done, though, of course, some¬ 
what late. The best plan ia to sow them 
in pots or pans, which should be well 
drained ; the soil should be light and sandy. 
Do not cover the seeds too deeply, and place 
a thin layer of Moss over the surface of the 
soil to keep it moist, and so encourage quick 
germination of the seeds. When the seedlings 
are large enough to handle, prick off thinly into 
other pans or boxes, and keep them in a cold 
frame through the first winter, and in April 
prepare a nice piece of light and good soil in the 
open, and plant them out 1 foot apart each 
way. 

Keep the soil stirred frequently, and water 
freely in dry weather, and little other care will 
be required. They will most of them flower a 
little, and in the next Beacon will be sure to 
produce a very fine show of blossoms. In after 
years they can be divided according to their 
strength, and the best kinds should he selected 
for seed-hearing. The perfume from these lovely 
flowers is moat agreeable, and I feel sure that if 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

BORDER AURICULAS. 

It is a wonder these flne plants are not much 
more largely and generally grown than they are, 
seeing they are as hardy as the Primrose and the 
colours are both rich and varied. In the matter of 
varieties of colonr and habit of growth, in these 
border Auriculas there is a fius field open to 
anyone who will take them in hand and 
endeavour to produce kinds of distinct and 
telling self-colours, as well as tho 3 © with dis¬ 
tinctly marked flowers. They do well on a 
rockery or in any border of light and moderately 
rich soil, and should have abundance of root 
moisture during the growing period. By putting 
on a good dressing of half decayed stable- 
manure when they are divided and replanted 
after flowering, I find they make luxuriant 
growth, and flower profasely every year. They 
are also excellent town plants, for even in the 
narrowest streets and most unlikely places for 
finding healthy specimens one frequently comes 
across a windowful of really good Auriculas, 
that not only live, but thrive and increase, and 


owners of gardens could get over the erroneous 
idea that these hardy Auriculas need pot culture 
all the year round that they would be much more 
grown than they now are. J. 


7894. —Artificial manures for Phloxes, 

&C.—It is much the best plan to make the 
soil for all this olass of plants moderately rich 
by the use of well rotted manure, leaf-mould, 
decayed turf, or the like, beforehand. Soot, bone- 
dust, and Clay’s or some other good fertiliser 
will, however, be fonnd very useful, and may be 
sprinkled rather thickly round the plants, and 
first hoed lightly, and then watered in, unless rain 
ensues. The liberal use of sewage, house slops, 
or any good liquid manure would have an equally 
beneficial effect, or a mulch of inches of half- 
rotten manure might be applied with advantage 
also.—B. C. R. 

- The best way of giving stimulants to 

plants In summer is to dissolve the manure in 
water and water the plants with it. It is better 
to give it weak ; half an ounce to the gallon 
should in no case he exceeded ; stir it up well 
before applying it; onoe a-week will be often 
enough to give it. In dry weather 
water with clear water first, and 
then give the stimulating drink ; 
this is to prevent waste. Stir 
the soil up with a hoe next morn¬ 
ing. Petunias will hardly require 
it, as they flourish best in a dry, 
poor soil.—K. H. 

7845 —Daisies on tennis- 
lawns. — 11 An Original Sub¬ 
scriber ” wants to know what 
thousands also are anxious about 
—viz., how to get rid of Daisies 
on lawns ; and asks what is the 
best preparation to do so? Well, 
there are lots of preparations, but 
I must confess that I have not 
yet found the right one—at least, 
one that would destroy them 
without injury to the Grass, and 
at a less cost than by taking them 
out by band. Now, this is a 
tedious operation, but I believe 
it ia the only effectual remedy, 
and that it can be done I am con¬ 
fident, by having seen a very 
badly Daisy-infested lawn oleared 
by hand-weeding ; and where the 
extent of Grass is not very large 
I would advise it in preference 
to any other remedy. The best 
time is when the soil is moist in 
February or March. Loosen the 
roots with a small fork, and draw 
them out, and after you have a 
good space cleared sow some of 
the heat lawn Grass seed, cover 
it with finely-sifted mould, and 
roll down with a heavy roller. 
The young Grass will spring up 
rapidly, and with it some 
Daisies will appear, but by 
taking out a few as fast as they 
show a bloom the whole plot 
may he quite oleared of them. 
Lawns at this time of year are greatly benefited 
by a dressing of soot or a sprinkling of guano, for 
it causes the Grass to grow thick enough to 
smother the Daisies and other weeds of that 
type, and if the soil is naturally poor the lawn 
, Gtabb, from the repeated cuttings, gets worn out 
unless invigorated with some kind of manure, 
and where the roots of the real Grasses get 
thin the spaces are taken possession of by other 
kinds of weeds that would not have a ohance 
if the Grass was thick. If a little of the 
expense lavished on destroying Daisies were 
expended on keeping lawns in good order while 
they are still thick with real Grasses, by means 
of an annual top-dressing, it would be mere 
satisfactory to all concerned in their manage¬ 
ment—J. G. H. 

7900 —Lilies of the Valley not flower¬ 
ing.—The Lilies do not flower because the 
ground is too poor. The best thing to do with 
those that are crowded is to take them up next 
November, and after dividing the roots, plant 
them out on a pieoe of ground that has been 
well manured, or else give the bed that they 
now oooupy a gpod dressing of manure. The 
straggling plants yon may induce to flower next 
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year If you commence to giro them manure- 
water twice a-week, and oontinue to do so all 
the summer. If you oannot get ordinary 
manure-water, you may use one of the concen¬ 
trated manures—either sprinkled on the ground 
and watered in, or you may dissolve it in water, 
according to the directions, and apply the liquid 
once a fortnight up to the end of August. You 
must not continue to apply liquid stimulants 
later than the time stated or the crowns will 
nob ripen, and you will get no flowers. In the 
autumn you should give the bed a dressing, 

1 inch in thickness, of some well rotted manure 
or leaf-soil. Lilies of the Valley, when growing 
in old beds of poor soil, should be well watered 
once a week in dry weather all the spring and 
summer.—J. C. C. 

-This plant like9 to establish itself in rich, deep 

eoiL I would recommend lifting the crowded patch and 
part it out, replant in another place, as it may have 
exhausted the soil where it is.—J. D. E. 

7928.— Hardy climbers for a south 
Wall. —Two good Roses for your purpose would 
be Gloire de Dijon and Reine Marie Henrietta 

i Red Gloire). To associate with them Clematis 
aokmani will be as good anything you can 
have. If you do not care for two Roses you 
may select the winter-flowering Jasmine (Jasmi- 
num nudiflorum). You had better obtain the 
plants in pots, and then you can pub them out 
at once. You should make a border for the 
roots 3 feet wide and 4 feet deep. Any good 
garden soil will do.—J. C. C. 

7899. —Insect eating Dahlias —The mis¬ 
chief must either be done by slugs or earwigs; 
both are nocturnal feeders, though they work in 
a different way. The earwigs riddle the leaves 
full of holes, but the slug generally begins on one 
side and clears his way as far as he goes. The 
earwig eats the old, but the slug generally con¬ 
fines his attentions to the young, succulent parts. 
To trap earwigs place an inverted flower-pot 
containing a little dry Moss or hay on the top of 
stakes ; the insects will retire there and lay up 
during the day, when they may be captured and 
destroyed by putting them in hot water.—E. H. 

-No doubt earwigs are to blame for the micchief. 

Plaoe a small invertel flower pot, half-full of dry Moss or 
hay, on the top of each stake, and lay same hollow Blems I 
(those of the wild Parsnip are excellent for the purpose) 
among the foliage or near the plants. Empty the content s 
of all into boiling water every morning ana searoh for the 
inseots as well in any hollows or orevioes near the plant as 
well.—B. O. R. 

7912. — Planting ont Arums and 
Gladioli.—The Arums should bs planted out 
at once. It is best to do so in a slight trench, 
for the convenience of watering; the soil need 
not be more than very moderately rich, if too 
much so the growth will be very rank and strong; 
but give plenty of water at the root. A 
rather light soil is better than a heavy one. By 
all means plant the Gladioli out at once in a 
bed of deep, rich soil. They will come along 
very fast now.—B. C. R. 

7918.— Pansies dying.— There are now as 
many kinds of fertilisers in England as there 
used to be gods in Athens. Who can tell what 
the fertiliser you used is made up of ? I thin k 
there is no doubt it has killed the Pansies. 
Almost any of these artificial manures would 
kill the plants if plaoed round the roots, (( not 
mixed with anything else.” The powder should 
always be well mixed up in the soil, and not too 
muon of it; but a cooling stimulant like cow- 
manure is the best for PansieB. Let plenty of 
this be dug or trenched into the soil before plant¬ 
ing, and nothing else will bs required.—J. D. E. 

7895.— Intermediate Stocks.— if the plants are 
strong they should flower In the autumn, if they are planted 
out now and well oared for.—E. H. 

7923 —Plants on a wire-trellis.— It has many times 
been stated in Oarohnino that galvanised wire unpainted 
ie sometimei injurious to plants trained upon It. That 
being eo, you had better paint the fereilie and get rid at 
onoe of any probable oause of injury.—J. 0. 0. 

7651. — A plague of slugs. — Seeing 
11 Adam,” in Gardening of June 15th, asks for 
advice as to “ Genuine slug traps,” I can vouch 
for little heaps of bran proving most efficacious. 
I have a pet bit of garden, some 12 yards by 
4 yards, enclosed by an old stone wall, over¬ 
grown with Roses on two sides, and surrounded 
by wire netting on the other two, having a 
Grass field beyond. Finding Sunflowers, Con¬ 
volvuli, Sweet Peas, and Sweet Saltans bitten 
down to their roots, I have tried putting down 
little heaps of bran near eaoh favourite, and a 
long line by the Grass, about 7 p.m. every even¬ 
ing, and then going ont with la candle at 
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10 o’olock. Result: Caught in a week more 
than 120 fat white slugs eaoh night. They were 
dining peacefully on the bran, and not touching 
the plants. 1 pick the offenders up in a spoon 
and drop them into a basin of strong salt and 
water, which puts them beyond farther mischief 
ia a moment.— Eve, 


-I am much interested in the remarks of 

** Adam” (see Gardening, June 15th, page 191) 
anent our old and voracious enemy, the slug. I 
have very little faith in quicklime, as the first 
shower of rain impatrsits anti-slug qualities very 
considerably ; but what 1 do very muoh believe 
in is sawdust, soaked with paraffin-oil, scattered 
in a sort of ring all round any plants desired to 
be preserved, but not to touch the stems. Rain 
appears to have but little effect upon the wonder¬ 
fully penetrating qualities of this nasty-smelling 
mineral oil, and it seems almost impossible to 
free sawdust from it when once soaked in it. Of 
course, the ring of sawdust may become washed 
away by rain or other causes, and may have to 
be renewed occasionally; but slugs hate the 
smell of paraffia, and will give it a wide berth. 
Another plan is to have new sheets of zinc, cut 
into pieces of abonto 18 inches long by about 
3 inches or 4 inches wide, smear these on both 
aides with spirits of salt, then roll up into circles, 
so as easily to go round any plant to be protected, 
and overlap the ends, and slightly press into the 
ground all round; very few slugs will venture 
into this enclosure, as the spirits of salt (poison) 
and zinc combined produce a most acrid com¬ 
pound. Slugs may burrow from within, but a 
little sawdust mixture will soon drive them away 
if placed inside the zinc ring. Narrow strips of 
new ziao, about 1 inch wide, nailed round the 
outside top of seed-boxes and smeared with 
spirits of salt are almost sure preventives 
against slugs or snails, as I have frequently 
found; those being thus protected escaping 
almost entirely, whereas unprotected ones ia the 
same hotbed have suffered most severely. Saw- 
das o hereabouts is, I believe, about sixpence per 
sack, and a little goes a long way.— Captain, 
near Worcester. 


-I have been muoh interested in the letters 

on this subject in Gardening. This year I have 
lost a great many valuable plants through their 
ravages, chiefly in the early spring, when I was 
absent from this place. I have no regular gar¬ 
dener. When I oame here, on May 1st, I found 
that they had, in some cases, committed irre¬ 
parable damage ; bub I set to work at onoe by 
putting pieoes of Turnips all over the beds. 
The consequence was that I caught them in 
their hundreds. When the Turnips were over I 
tried Mangolds, but the slugs do not seem to 
oare for them, being rather hard. I now use 
Cabbage-stalks, and find them most efficacious, 
much more so than Cabbage-leaves. I may add 
that I found lime quite useless, except for the 
one night, and that I go out every evening myself 
between 8.30 and 9.30 to collect them, the duoke 
awaiting my return.—M. O. Kirnan. 

- I find a very ready way of killing them ii to go 

round the garden at night with a light and a chirp 
pair of idesors and ouc eash elug in two. There u 
no occasion to touch any with the Angers, while the treat¬ 
ment efleotually stops their further depredations.— 
P. W. R. 


7908. — Preservation of hot-water 
pipes. —Whether the water should bs allowed 
to remain in hot-water pipes when not in nse or 
not has long been a matter of contention amongst 
gardeners and engineers, some holding to the 
opinion that the water ought to be drawn off, 
others maintaining quite a different opinion. 
The late Mr. James Gray once told me that it 
was his belief that the pipes rusted more after 
the water was drawn off than they did when 
they were fulL Many of your readers will 
remember that Mr. Gray was a gentleman of 
large exparienoe and a skilful engineer. — J. C. C. 

- It is highly injurious to allow the water 

to lie in the pipes all the summer, and if not 
likely to be required again, by all means draw it 
off in some way. It would be a Blow and, to 
some extent, dangerous proceeding to boil the 
water ont, and I should advise 14 Novice ” to get 
a tap screwed either into the bottom of the 
boiler or the lowest part of the return-pipe at 
once.—B. C. R. 

-It is better to leave the water in the pipes, whether 

they are heated or not. There ought to be a tap at the 
lowest part to run out the water and the sediment with lb; 

, but the pipee would rust as muoh, or more, if they were 
I empty.—J. D. E. 


ROBBS, 

Rose Wm. Allan Rich ardson. —This 
Rose has of late become very popular, and pro¬ 
mises bo bs a formidable rival to Marshal Niel 
and Gloire de Dijon, at least, for personal adorn¬ 
ment in the shape of a button-hole or bouquet 
flower. It is of a very distinct colour, a deep 
rich orange-yellow, quite different from any¬ 
thing else amongst Roses; and for making up 
into ladies’ sprays it is one of the loveliest kinds 
in cultivation, and I have no doubt there will be 
a great run on it for a time. Those who wish 
to have a long succession of buds of this kind 
should plant it, not only in heated and odd glass- 
booses, but also on warm, sunny walls, and 
others in a shady aspect), as half-a-dozen plants 
thus distributed will yield a supply for mouths; 
and as it belongs to the Noisette class of Roses 
one may look for a second crop of bloom from 
the early-flowering plants by the time the late 
ones have finished their first bloom. I am no 
advocate for growing numerous varieties of any 
plant that are not totally distinct from other 
kinds, but this oannot be mistaken for any other 
Rose, either new or old.—J. G. H. 

7920.—Treatment of Roses. — To en¬ 
courage the Marshal Niel to oontinue making 
growth you should put it into another pot 
3 inohes larger. This should be done at once, 
using for a compost three parts loam and one 
part rotten manure, with a little sand. If loam 
Is not available, use (he best garden soil you can 
get, and add one-eighth part of sand. The other 
plants on the north border must remain where 
they are until the end of October, when they 
must be carefully lifted and placed in pots.— 

J. C. C. 

7927.—A disappointing 1 Rose-tree.— 
Seeing that the Rose-trees were only planted 
last autumn, the shade from the Sycamore-tree 
has not done them any harm. It is possible 
that they died for want of sufficient number of 
roots, or those they had might have been injured. 

It is not at all unusual for newly planted Rose- 
trees to die, at the same time two deaths 
amongst four plants is a large percentage.— 
J. C. O. 

7915.—Treatment of Roses in pots.— 

Roses grown in pots to flower in the early 
spring should be repotted into the pots in 
which they are to flower in August. Tea Roeee 
do best in a lighter coil than that adapted for 
Hybrid Perpetuate. The addition of a fourth 
or fifth part of light fibrous peat is excellent to 
convert good Hybrid Perpetual compost into 
that for Teas. The plants ihould be well 
exposed to the sun during the autumn. Prune 
them abont the end of October, and start them 
in a gentle heat abont the middle of Deoember. 
-J. D. E. 

7911.— Mareohal Niel Roses.— The con¬ 
dition of your Rose-trees is only a counterpart 
of very many moie in different parts of the 
country this season; yet there are those who 
advocate the planting of this Rose on open walls. 
I, for one, have never done so without making it 
known that there is no dependence to be plaoed 
npon it. Occasionally we meet with fairly 
satisfactory examples, but they are rare, except 
in the very choicest positions and in a good 
climate. You oannot do more for your plants 
than you have already done. You had better 
root them out at onoe, and plant William Allan 
Richardson in their plaoe, which is a fairly 
hardy quick-growing Rose, and the colour a 
rich, deep orange-yellow. If this does not meet 
your taste you may seleob Gloire de Dijon and 
the red Gloire (Reine Marie Henrietta), and if 
you plant them pretty close together, and let 
the branches intertwine, you will have snoh 
a pretty combination of Roses early in the 
spring that will surprise both you and yoor 
friends, as these two varieties flower at the same 
time. If you do this you had better take away 
a portion of the old soil and have some fresh in 
its place.—J. C. C. 

7848.—Tea Rose cuttings.—I have beep 
very successful in striking these from cuttings 
by taking them off with a heel soon after the 
Roses had passed ont of bloom. This may be in 
July or early in August. The cuttings were 
planted in 5 inch pots in light, sandy soil, tHe 

I pots being placed close together in a hand light, 
over whioh the top glass was kept dose for a few 
weeks, and they were afceded from the sun. In 
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summer, and do not mutilate their roots by too 
much digging ; lastly, do not winter pi une until 
they have quite done blooming—that is, until 
all the pollen is out of the catkins. The best 
kinds for general cultivation are the fine Cobnut 
(here figured), Dawn ton or Atlas, Cosford, 
Lambert’s (known in Kent as the Kentish Cob), 
Merveille de Bolwiller, Seigel’s Zellemus, and 
the White Filbert. B. 


I repotted them separately in 3 inch and 4-inoh 
pots, and they made good established plants by 
the end of the year. They flowered splendidly 
the next season in the open ground, after being 
planted out in April.—J. D. E. 

7851.—Treatment of a Marechal Niel 

Rose. —The long shoots the Rose-tree has made 
should be out back to about two-thirds of their 
length in the autumn. Next season short lateral 
shoots will be produoed from these long 

g rowths, and nearly all of them will produce 
owers. The long shoots ought now to be 
trained close to the glass, and be well exposed 
to the sun during the remainder of the season.— 
J. D. E. 

7817.-Name labels on Rose-trees.—It Is often 
said that iron and zino wire is injurious to Rose and other 
trees and plants ; but iron stakes do not come in oontaoo 
with the Roses; it is only the bast or string or other sub¬ 
stitute whioh does «o. This is the difference between the 
stake to which the Rose or plant is tied, and the material 
with whioh it is tied. Why not use bast, or string, or lead 
wire ?—B. P. A., The Cotew Ada. 


FILBERTS AND COBNUTS. 

These Nuts might be grown with great sucoess 
in many gardens that are now the reverie of pro¬ 
fitable, and if well managed would be almost 
certain to yield a good return to the grower. To 
anyone who may contemplate their culture I 
would say, do not raise them from 
suckers, as is too commonly the prac¬ 
tice, but from cuttings made of the 
upper wood, which should be of mode¬ 
rate size and well ripened. Let the 
cuttings consist of the lower parts of 
theshoots, and they Bhould be at least 
15 inches long. Carefully remove all 
buds, particularly the small ones about 
the base, and leave only the four top 
ones. Thus prepared, plant them in a 
bed of rich sandy soil at about 6 inches w j 

apart in February. During the first [Mj 

summer look them over frequently, and ^ 

pinch out the points of any shoots 
which may be growing away from the Sfl* 
others when they are about 6 inches 
long, repeating the operation as often /m* 
as may be necessary, in order to induce / Br¬ 
ail the buds to grow equally strong. <r ^ 
At the winter pruning they should be L 
cut back to about 4 inches or 6 inches. / 1 
During the second summer’s growth W (t 
the stronger shoots should be stopped 
occasionally, if necessary, in order to 
equalise the growth in all parts of the 
trees; and by November of the second 
year they should be large enough to be 
transplanted into their permanent po¬ 
sitions. The situation I would recom¬ 
mend for them would be one that is 
dry, both as regards soil and atmo¬ 
sphere—one, in fact, where the fog 
or mist does not show itself early on fine 
spring evenings, and where it cannot settle, 
should it find its way from other quarters. The 
ground should be well trenched and manured if 
necessary. The trees should be planted 12 feet 
apart at least, and if scoured to stakes 
which will hold them in their places the first 
year) so muoh the better—indeed, I would 


STREAMLETS IN GARDENS. 
Nothing can be more charming, as is well shown 
in the annexed illustration, than the presence of 
a natural streamlet of running water in garden 
scenery, and where this ooours there is little 
difficulty in securing graceful and natural effects. 
In artificial canals and streams the same fault 
would often appear to be committed as ccours 
so often with respect to lakes and ponds. Nature 
is subordinated to art. If we follow but a short 
distance the course of a stream, or small river, 
what do we see ? We find the banks in some 
places worn into hollows and cavernous recesses. 
We 868 in the summer time, when the water is 
low, the traces of winter floods, which wear 
away the soil here and there, gradually encroach¬ 
ing upon the land which borders it, while in 
other places it deposits a mass of earth and 
dAbris, which becomes a nuoleus for the forma¬ 
tion of groups of such plants (see illustration) as 
delight in moisture. In some places we see the 
banks high and far above the water-level, in 
others the water at times overspreads them. 
These diversities of formation, and the attendant 
variability of the vegetation, may always be 
introduced, more or less, into all kinds of water 
scenery, whether large or small. Whether it be 
a lake, acres in extent, or a mere fish-pond, there 
is always scope for realising natural effects ; but 
it is by no means necessary to employ a mass of 
vegetation for this purpose. Close and indis¬ 
criminate planting, indeed, often defeats the 
end in view. A single tree, with a few smaller 
subjects around, and a clump or two of Flags or 
other water-plants in the foreground, will tend 
more to give a notion of natural formation than 
the most elaborate grouping could do. It is not 


Down ton or Atlas Cobnut. 


7901. — Gooseberry - caterpillars. — 
Hand-picking would be the best remedy now, as 
the fruit is too large for using Hellebore powder 
or other strong insecticides. Remove the soil 
from beneath the bushes when the leaves are 
3 inches or 4 inches deep, and bring back fresh 
from some other part of the garden. Work in 
some manure at the same time to strengthen the 
growth. In large plantations Gooseberries are 
often insufficiently supported with nutriment.— 
E. H. 

- This pest is a constant source of annoy- 

anoe in gardens. In this case, as they have 
eaten all the leaves, they will have disappeared 
for want of food. When they have once 
attacked the leaves it is difficult to deal with 
them in such a large plantation as 500 bushes. 
Dasting with Hellebore powder kills them ; but 
to prevent their appearing next year, a good 
coating of spent tan from a tan yard spread 
under the bushes in winter may stop their 
ravages. Another plan is to scrape out 3 inches 
or 4 inohes of soil from under the bushes and bury 
it in a trenoh 2 feet deep, replacing it with 
fresh soil from the trench. The larvse would be 
contained in the soil taken from under the 
bushes, and if it is buried under ground to 
a depth of 18 inches or 2 feet they cannot 
reach the surface when they are buried so deeply 
in the soil. I have about a dozen bushes in my 
now back garden which have been badly infested, 
but they are clean this year from constant hand¬ 
picking.—J. D. E. 

— Instructions have been frequently given 
in Gardening how to prevent the attacks of 
these insects by removing the soil over the roots 
in the winter and replacing it with fresh. 
Directions have also quits recently been given 
how to kill the caterpillar by syringing the trees 
with soft soap, dissolved in water at the rate of 
2 ounces of soap to 1 gallon of water. But the 
simplest remedy for amateurs to follow is to 
dust the trees with Hellebore powder. If the 
powder is applied through a proper distributor 
a little of it goeB a long way, ana a good number of 
trees may be gone over in a short time.—J. C. C. 

7850 —Manure for Gooseberries and 
Other fruit-trees. — Cow-manure will do 
very well as a mulching for fruit-trees. It is of 
a more cooling nature than stable manure. It 
would be a grave error to mix lime with it, 
as that material, if quick, is of a caustic 


Rocky streamlet in a garden, with tufts of Cotoneaster, Yucca fllamentosa, Iris, 4c. 

so much the quantity of plants used as their 
variety and the knowledge of placing them so 
that they are in harmony with the situation in 
wnich they are put that is required C. 


be carried out little winter pruning wil 1 be 
required. 

The ground between the trees may be cropped 
with vegetables, or with Gooseberries and 
Currants, which is more often the practice by 
good growers. To recapitulate, do not employ 
trees raised from suckers, as they are sure to 
produce suckers again. Do not overoro wd the 
trees, as without light and air they cann >t bear 
fruit; keep their centres well op n during 


7846—Treatment of a Chinese Primula.—You 

are not 1 kely to be very successful with propagating 
Chinese Primulas from cuttings. The better plan is to 
save seeds and sow them without any delay. The plants 
will flower strongly in the winter and spring if sown frcm 
May to the end of July.- J.H 
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PRUNING FRUIT-TREES IN SUMMER. 

It has been said that pruning tend* to reduce 
the growing force of the tree or plant. To a 
certain extent this is true, but ft is not the 
whole truth. It may be stated as a fact 
that excesrive pruning at any season does 
weaken the tree, and if persisted in will doubt¬ 
less bring on decrepitude and premature 
exhaustion. But this is not the intelligent 
pruner’s object. In the first place, he aims, 
or should aim, at checking the excessive 
vigour of the tree, and bringing it into 
a fertile condition; though in cutting off a 
young shoot progress in that direction is stayed, 
yet the removal of one part concentrates the 
xoroe upon another, and also tends, by a more 
perfeot exposure to air and sunshine, to develop 
and mature the growth. For instance, in 
shortening back the summer growth at this 
season, the growing force is thrown back upon 
the buds at the base of the young wood, where 
we hope fertile buds will form in the future. 
Other outlets will be found for the sap, but for 
a time, at any rate, the buds at the base of the 
amputated shoot will get some benefit from the 
retarded growth. In like manner the spurs on 
a thickly branched tree are thinned at the 
winter pruning for the double purpose of concen¬ 
tration and permitting the sun and air to do 
their work. There has probably been much 
injury done by thoughtless pruning in summer, 
for anyone can slash away with a knife or use 
a pair of shears, but comparatively few take the 
trouble to think out their position in all its 
bearings, being content to follow in the track of 
those who have gone before, possibly accentuate 
ing the evils of a system, whilst minimising or 
ignoring altogether its good fruits. Each tree 
has a separate individuality. Even those of the 
same variety may 

Differ largely is constitution, and each 
tree should, therefore, be made a particular 
study independently of its neighbours. It is 
not the man of science, but the quack who pre- 
oribes a universal medicine for all peoples and 
all diseases. Though in the pruning of fruit- 
trees there should be no hard-and-fast line laid 
down, it is well enough known that in the 
management in the summer growth we have the 
key to their future well-being. The best way 
to do the summer pruning would doubtless be 
to go over the trees every week and cut back 
the strong shoots a few at a time to four perfect 
leaves, spreading the work over the whole sum¬ 
mer, from, say, the 20bh of June to the end of 
September. In this way* the regulation of the 
flow of the sap could be managed to a nicety, 
and the pruning oould be so carried out that 
every part of the tree should be kept in a 
he U thy, fertile condition. There would be no 
undue encouragement at one time, and no 
sudden check given at another, but the progress 
would be regular and steady. Where this can¬ 
not be done, the next best plan is to divide the 
work into sections, doing the top of the tree 
first, the oentre ten days or a fortnight later, 
and the bottom last. Thus the bottom branches 
would for a time be the only position where any 
outlet for new growth existed. It is true that 
no sooner is the head cut off a tree than Nature 
sets to work to restore the loss; but it is also 
true that if half the branches of a tree are cat 
off and the other half left, that those which have 
been relieved from competition get such a start 
that it virtually places them in the front rank. 
By dividing the summer pruning into three sec¬ 
tions, and leaving the bottom to the last, it 
therefore tends to equalise the flow of the sap, 
and thereby strengthens the bottom branches, 
which are usually the weakest parts. Wherever 
there is space to fill on wall or trellis, the best 
placed young shoots should be trained in, and 
this applies to all trees; but the very natural 
desire to increase the fruit-bearing capacity of 
the tree, which the possession of abundance of 
young wood tends to stimulate, must not be 
allowed to lead to overorowding, as this would 
defeat the object in view. E. 


7360.— Treatment of Strawberry plants.— Out 
off all runntra unless ycu want new plants; then leave a 
few on. As to young plants fruiting, from all I oan 
gather from reading and omversation with those supposed 
to know, I should pick off most of the bloom—the small 
ones—and let the young plants only bring a few fruits to 
perfection.—B. P. A., The Cotiwolds. 

-If young plants are required do not out off the 

runners but ploofc after the seoond Joint. If not, out them 
all off, as they take the strength of the plant to no profll 
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Fine young plants set out this spring might give some good 
fruit; but I would advise the grower to leave only a few 
on them, and the plants will be stronger and bear better 
next year.—G so. Gaudjbsrt. 

-Strawberries are doing remarkably well 

this season. The plants sending out their 
runners now and looking well may have them 
removed if they are not reqnired for a new 
plantation. The parent plants will be all the 
stronger if the runners are removed as they are 
produced. The plants set out in the spring 
would not be strong enough to fruit this year, 
and it might be better to remove the blossoms; 
but by the time this is published the blossoms 
will have produoed ripe fruit. Young Straw¬ 
berry-plants ought to m set out in beds of rich 
soil in August, and if they are strong they will 
produce a good crop of excellent fruit the follow¬ 
ing season; indeed, I always look for the best 
Strawberries from such plants the first season 
after they have been planted.— J. D. E. 

7865.—Strawberry growing.—The plan of laying 
a row of small drain-pipes parallel with ths rows of 
plants and pouring manure-water into them Is an exosllent 
one. The top of the pipes should merely be an lnoh or 
two below the surfaoe. The manure-water would only be 
needed in dry weather.—J. D. B. 


TRHH8 AND SHBUB& 

Hardiness of Indian Azaleas.— That 
these Azaleas are as hardy as most of our 
common Evergreens I have long been ready to 
admit by having seen good-sized specimens 
growing in various parts of the oountry, and I 
had last year a further proof of their hardiness. 
Some white-flowered Azaleas were put into a 
rather high temperature about Christmas for 
supplying cut blooms, and after flowering one 
plant was found to be so badly affected with thrips 
that, after being divested of its blooms, it was set 
out-of-doors for the purpose of being thrown 
away. Being overlooked, however, it was 
exposed to all the cruel frosts of a bitter and 
protracted spring, the toil in the pot being 
frozen quite hard several times. With the 
return, however, of more genial weather, the 
plant, having started vigorously into growth, 
was soon covered with healthy young shoots, 
and thus got a fresh term of service. After this 
experience I should feel quite safe in planting 
out any kind in the shelter of trees or shrubs, 
for it must be obvious that a specimen planted out 
is in a far more favourable position to resist the 
frost than one in a pot. On the margin of a 
shrubbery, where overhanging branches would 
keep off the full glare of the sun, would be a 
good position for a group of these handsome 
plants, and I have no doubt but that if onoe 
really effective groups of them oould be seen, 
and notes respecting their progress were from 
time to time inserted in the horticultural press, 
we should soon find Azaleas being freely planted 
in the southern and western parts of the king¬ 
dom. Owners of gardens are glad of anything 
that is at all out of the stereotyped run of 
subjects for pleasure-ground decoration, and few 
plants offer such a wide range of oolouring as 
the Indian Azalea.—H. 

San Roses (Helianthemams).—For plant¬ 
ing on a dry sunny bank, where early morning 
effect) is the principal consideration, few subjects 
make a grander display at this season of the 
year than the Sun Roses (Heli&nthemums), as 
while still moist with the morning’s dew they are 
all fully expanded, and by mid-day they are 
either wholly or partially closed, to awake early 
on the morrow again in full beauty. There is a 
great variety in colour to be found amongst them, 
varying from white to crimson, while the 
different shades of yellow, orange, and bronze 
are also represented. Where planted on a slop¬ 
ing bank it is a great advantage to place a few 
large stones around, as they prevent too rapid 
an evaporation; besides this, the blooms are not 
so liable to be splashed during heavy rains. On 
some of the chalky Surrey hills, where little else 
will thrive, the oommon yellow-flowered H. 
vulgare will both grow and flower well.—T. 

Jew’s Mallow (Kerria japonioa). — 
Although this old-fashioned hardy shrub is often 
met with in gardens it is not often that one sees 
it occupying a suitable position and well cared 
for. 1 met with a flue plant one day last 
summer, which showed what a striking object 
it is capable of makiog. The plant was trained 
to a wall with a south aapeot, and the roots 
oooupied a good border. Tne branches had been 
carefully, but not stiffly, trained, and the result 


wan a display of Aswan I never saw equalled 
before. The flowers Orem thickly set on the 
branches, and thair r o set t e-like form and bright 
orange oolour made the plant very attractive. 
—J. 


Ooronilla Emerus- —The flowers of this, 
like those of its better known relative, C. gtauoa, 
are yellow, but one great point of difference 
between the two Is that, while C. glauoa requires 
the protection of a greenhouse, 0. Emerus is 
hardy, at all events in the neighbourhood of 
London. It is a first-rats subject for planting 
on dnr sunny soils, as it will there hold its own 
and flower profusely—indeed, far more freely 
than in a moister spot. It is a native of this 
south of Europe, and, according to London, was 
introduoed into this oountry in 1596, but at the 
present day it is almost unknown. Though there 
is a great wealth of yellow-flowered Legumlnoeae 
at this season, the Coronilla under notice is well 
worth a place in gardens. It can be readily 
propagated from cuttings, so that its scarcity is 
not due to any difficulty in increasing it.—T. 

Pearl Bush (Exochorda grandiflora) —This 
handsome flowering shrub is not planted nearly 
as often as it ought to be. Its snowy-white 
blossoms form a oonspiouous object in the 
mixed shrubbery, and as a wall plant it Is a 
capital subject where its growth is not restricted. 
An open, sunny spot is what it likes, and it is 
not at all fastidious as regards soil, as it 
flourishes as well in stiff ground as it does in that 
of a lighter oharaoter.— M. 

7908. — Planting: Scotch Firs and 
Yews-—The best time to plant evergreens are 
early in autumn or else in spring—say, in April. 
I have known cases where Seotch Fir and other 
evergreens have died from being packed up for 
long in bnnohes, and have either been dried too 
muoh or else have become heated. Both causes 
sometimes operate in killing the young trees, 
though the plants may look fresh enough till 
the pinoh comes the next May or June. In 
buying these things it is as well to got them 
near home if possible.—E. H. 

- About fire yean ago I was well 

acquainted with a oase simitar to this one, 
where several hundred plants of Pinus Larioio 
were planted in November in fairly well-pre¬ 
pared ground, but they nearly all died. In this 
oase the reason was not diffloult to find. The 
plants averaged about 3 feet high, and so far as 
the tops looked they were all right, bat they had 
but few roots. The truth of the matter was 
they had been allowed to grow too long without 
being transplanted. Had they been moved the 
year previous and given more room, even if they 
had not increased an inoh in height, and the 
purohaser had paid a higher prioe in proportion 
to the eost of transplanting and rent of ground, 
he would have saved money by doing so, to 
say nothing about disappointment. It is possible 
that the enquirer’s oase is a similar one. If not, 
the trees must have died, either through being 
kept out of the ground too long or careless plant¬ 
ing.-J. C. C. 

7914. — Insects on a Oopper Beech- 
tree.— I cannot think of any insoot that will 
injuriously affect your tree, unless it is the 
small white-fly; that is, I know, a diffloult little 
creature to get rid of, because if you kill one 
lot by syringing, another oolony will appear in 
a few days. It is not so diffloult to kill the 
living fly as the eggs. Your only remedy is to 
persevere with soapy water. I think if yon 
apply the remedy every day for a week yon 
may get rid of tnem. The dead root to which 
you allude has certainly nothing to do with the 
presence of insects on the branches.—J. G. G. 

7840. — Potting: white Lilaos.—This may 
be done in November, or, indeed, at any time 
daring winter; but when they have to be forced 
early, the sooner they are repotted after tha 
leaves drop the better, because if potted up 
early they become more firmly established. The 
White Lilac flowers sold daring the winter 
months are produoed from a variety with auite 
lilac-coloured flowers named Charles X. It is 
prepared for forcing in France, and quite small 
bushes furnish a large quantity of bloom. The 
flowers are produoed in a dark place, and 
blanohed white.—J. D. E. 

7841. —Treatment of a Tree-Peeony.—The plant 
should not be out quite down ; It is better to get it into 
form by merely shortening the straggling growths.— 
J. D. E. 
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PERNS. 

MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS (ADIANTUMS). 
These beautiful plants are always popular 
with the ladies, and in selecting the Adianturns as 
their special favourites they display an exquisite 
and refined taste. There are, however, nearly 
a hundred kinds of this genus in cultivation, and 
these require a careful selection or picking over 
In order to secure the right plants for the right 
places ; when this is done, and the plants are 
well grown, there is no other family of Ferns 
can excel them for beauty or for general useful¬ 
ness, either as pot plants or in a cut state. 
What, for instance, can be more effective in the 
plant stove than an example of A. Farleyense, as 
shown by the accompanying illustration ? What, 
again, can be more beautiful in a lady’s boudoir 
than some smaller examples of A. tenerum, A. 
Williams!, A. formosum, and many others? If 
we want a delightful plant for the hardy fernery 
what can excel the, to me, most superb of all the 
Maiden-hair Perns, the North American species, 
A. pedatum ? I certainly always envy the 


majority of the kinds enjoy plenty of light, yet if 
they are exposed too much to the sunshine the 
rich deep-green, the chief beauty of their fronds, is 
lost; yet if they are subjected to heavy shade the 
fronds are apt to become soft and lax, although 
of an intense green ; but if required for cub pur¬ 
poses they will be found too soft and flabby to 
stand without shrivelling. If the fronds have, 
however, become somewhat yellow by exposure 
to the sun, give the plants some weak soot- 
water ; this, together with a little indulgence 
and exemption from the sunlight, will soon 
restore them to their wonted colour and pristine 
beauty, and it will be found that the fronds 
that have been grown in strong light are far 
more durable than others. This I have experi¬ 
enced, and know to be a faot; but, as before 
remarked, they must not be too much exposed. 

A cardiochi^ena. —This species is also Known 
by the name of A. polyphyllum. When grown 
as a pot plant it makes a handsome specimen, 
but it requires ample pot-room to develop its 
beauties. The fronds attain to a height of some 
3 feet or 4 feet. They are three or four times 
divided, with numerous branohes to the frond, 


Barbadoes, and was supposed to be a hybrid, but 
from what reason it is not easy to explain. 
Description of it is unnecessary ; it is the largest 
pinnuled plant of the tenerum section. Its 
fronds being quadripinnate, the segments broad 
and deeply fringed, and, as far as I am aware, 
always barren. I have never seen a trace of 
sori on any plant although many thousands have 
passed through my hands. Any one of my 
readers who can convince me to the contrary by 
sending a fertile portion, I shall be grateful to. 
I have found, when grown as young, single 
crowns, it produces very massive and ornamental 
fronds, and as these can be obtained on quite 
small plants they are admirably adapted for 
temporary decoration indoors, but they should 
be speedily returned, as this Fern enjoys very 
strong heat. 

A. olaucophyllum. —A plant belonging to 
the Capillus-Veneris section, and although it 
thrives in a cool stove, it does not succeed so 
well in the greenhouse; it is a beautiful orna¬ 
ment in a Wardian case, and also makes a hand¬ 
some pot specimen, whilst its fronds stand well 
when out. The fronds are many times divided, 



Plants m Our Rradbrs’ Cardins : A fine specimen of Adiantum Farleyense. Engraved for Gardrntno Illustrator from a 
photograph sent by Mr. F. Skinner, Iligh-street, Tenterden. 


Americans the joy of being able to count this 
amongst their wild plants. Again, does a lady 
reouire a shoulder-Bpi ay, a sprig to brighten her 
hair, or a gentleman a coat-flower, what can 
equal some fronds of Maiden-hair (A. cuneatum) 
to back them ? Or for mixing with out flowers, 
whether it be a bunch for the hand or for 
arranging in a glass for the table, there is simply 
nothing that can be substituted for it that has 
half the grace and elegance. Well, How shall 
we grow them ? and What sorts should we grow ? 
are the two questions I am again asked. I, 
supposing by the illustration sent me that 
A. Farleyense must be amongst them, shall 
here proceed to describe a few useful kinds 
for tne stove-house, more especially as I 
have so recently made some remarks in these 
pages on the Maiden hair Ferns of New Zealand, 
which, of course, thrive in a cool greenhouse, 
and all are deserving the attention of Fern 
growers. Stove Adiantums require strong heat 
and moisture to make good specimens. They 
should be drained thoroughly, allowed fair-sized 
pots, and be potted in a mixture of two parts peat, 
and one of good light turfy loam, the whole 
made fairly sandy, and this should be pressed 
down firmly when) the plants are potted. The 
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and olosely set segments of a bright-green hue. 
It is a very handsome plant which, when 
planted out in the fernery, I have seen nearly 
6 feet in height. It is a native of New Grenada 
and Peru. 

A. CONCINNUM L*rruM. —A handsome plant, 
which, although it retains the overhanging 
pinnate next the main stem so characteristic ot 
the species, is erect, not drooping, in habit; its 
segments are larger, and the rich green of their 
hue is strikingly in contrast with the jet-black 
of its stems. It grows rome 18 inches or 2 feet 
in height, and its constitution is sufficiently 
hardy to render it available for Wardian cases 
or for room decoration. It is a native of tropical 
America. 

A. excisum.— This is a charming little plant, 
which in cultivation has developed a form with 
tasseled and crested fronds. It is a slender 
plant, both forms succeeding well in a Wardian 
case. Its frond are also very useful for cutting 
for mixing with cut flowers in a glass. It comes 
from Chili, but thrives best in the stove, but it 
should be kept cooler than most of the other 
kinds. 

A. Farleyense I first saw in 18G6, when it 
was a new plant. It had been introduced from 


tho segments small and firm, deep-green above, 
glaucous beneath. It is a native of the cool 
regions of Mexico. 

A. rERUViANUM. —A large, bold-grow ing plant, 
fit for large spaces in the stove fernery, where it 
forms a splendid specimen; the stems are 
polished and black, bearing a somewhat droop¬ 
ing or arching frond, the pinnules of which 
are very large, somewhat ovate, with acuminate 
base, and aeep-green. A splendid ornament 
when well grown. Peru. 

A. tenerum.— This is one of the moat 
majestic plants in the Capillus-Veneris group, 
producing fronds some 3 feet in height, ana from 
a foot to 18 inches broad; they are deltoid in 
outline, and the segments broad and deep-green. 
The polished black stems and the rich-green of 
its pinnules render its fronds very effective 
when mixed with out flowers on the table. It 
comes from various places in the West Indies. 

A. trapeziforme.— This is a beautiful plant 
for a stove fernery, but its fronds and pinnules 
ave of such a size that they cannot be used in a 
cub state, but as a pot plant, or when planted 
out, it is charming. The fronds vary from a 
foot to 3 feet in length. They are broad and 
spreading, bearing large trapezoid pinnules of a 
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bright cheerful green. It should be grown in 
every fernery. From South America and the 
West Indies. 

A. Williamsi —A very handsome species, 
with something of the habit of A. tenerum, but 
it is more graoeful; the fronds are some 2 feet 
or 3 feet high, much branched, bright green 
above, slightly golden beneath and at the base 
of the black stems. It thrives in quite a cool 
stove, and the fronds are highly ornamental in 
a out state with flowers. 

A. cuneatum —This old and well-known 
plant must not be left out of any oolleotion. Its 
outline is so familiar that it does not need 
describing—no ooat-flower or bouquet can ba 
said to be finished without it; but to prevent 
disappointment, I would advise my readers, 
whenever possible, to out the fronds of this, and 
any Adiantum required for deoorating purposes, 
at least 12 hours before they are wanted. Daring 
this time they should be submerged in cola 
water. This has a very hardening effect upon 
them, causing them to stand without shrivelling 
fully three times as long as when used immedi¬ 
ately after being out. There are many other 
beautiful kinds of these Maiden-hair Ferns 
whioh I must revert to on another occasion. I 
should like, myself, to make a oolleotion of all 
the kinds, or I may perhaps induce some of my 
Fern-loving readers to devote themselves to the 
family. J. Jarvis. 


7896. — Sulphate of ammonia for 
Ferns. —A solution of this salt may be occa¬ 
sionally used for Ferns with advantage; but half 
an ounoe to the gallon would be rather too 
strong—at any rate, to oommenoe with; a quarter 
of an onnoe would be quite suffioient. But 
nitrate of soda is much more suitable for this 
olass of plants, and may be given onoe a-week, 
of the strength above mentioned, with the best 
results. In either oase, if the solution touches 
the fronds at all the plants must be well syringed 
with dean water directly afterwards, or it will 
leave its mark.—B. C. R. 

7898 — Todea auperba. —I should recom¬ 
mend “ Romeo ” to sow his seed of this lovely 
Fern on some rather rough but sandy loam in a 
pan half full of broken bricks. Stand this pan 
in a larger one In whioh there is always, or nearly 
always, half an inch to aninoh of water, and place 
the whole in a box, covered (but not too closely 
or constantly) with a sheet of glass, in a moist 
and shady corner of the greenhouse. Part might 
be scattered on some pieces of broken brick, also 
standing in water, and similarly treated; in this 
wav it would be even more likely to germinate 
well, but it would be more difficult to transplant 
the seedlings when they appeared.—B. C. R. 

-Fill a 4-lnoh or 6-lnoh pot with rough peat of a 

sandy nature; tome lumps of oharooal mixed with it Is 
desirable. Plaoe it in a hand glass in a shady place, and on 
It sow the spores. They ought not to be covered over, 
merely sow them, and keep the pot standing in a pan 
of water. The peat soil ought never to be quits dry.— 
J. D. B. 


7853.—Iron for greenhouse building. 
—The foundations on whioh iron greenhouses 
are built differ, aooording to convenience or 
otherwise. Sometimes arches are built under¬ 
ground, the top coming level with the ground, 
or higher if a wall is required, on whioh the 
greenhouse is pnt up. Or else some square 

S illars in masonry, a oouple of feet or more in 
epth, and a couple of yards apart, the upper 
part of each pillar being quite level. Others, 
again, build a wall which does not go deeply 
into the ground. The object is to allow the roots 
of the Vines a free circulation inside and outside, 
whioh is possible with arches and pillars. Of 
oourse, if for flowers, the greenhouse can rest on 
a substantial wall made according to taste and 
means. There are three systems of putting up 
an iron greenhouse. The most economical, but 
whioh is more difficult to put up unless one has 
workmen who know how to do it, is to cement 
the bottom of the iron bars ia the wall. This is 
done in cheap houses for commercial purposes, 
as I instanced (see (Gardening, June 1st, 
page 168). The other two systems differ only in 
one particular, the bars are screwed to a strong, 
square iron bar running all the length of the 
house, or to an iron gutter U-shaped, which is 
fixed to the wall or pillars. Most people prefer 
the gutter, which carries the water to the cistern. 
Naturally, the price of such a house is higher 
than the one I mentioned, there being much 
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more work, as all Is held by strong screws. Then 
it can be put up or taken down at will. I am 
quite sure that this system of iron greenhouses 
would be suitable for England, as the two 
climates do not differ very much exoept quite in 
the north or south. It has the advantage of 
being almost imperishable and giving the utmost 
amount of light. The light iron bars are only 
seven-eighths of an inoh wide, and the stronger 
ones one inch and two-eighths. These are the 
usual sizes. Thus there is libtle stoppage of 
light. Oxidisation is prevented by paint, which 
needs usually to b? put on about every two years, 
and putty sticks to the paint ad iron better than 
to glass or even wood.— Geo. Gaudibert. 

-I think the question propounded by 

“S.R.” one whioh might with advantage be 
discussed in Gardening. Of course, everyone 
knows how many times more affected by heat 
and oold iron is than wood. I forget the exaot 
proportion, bat it is something considerable, I 
know. Now this has two great disadvantages 
—the sun would heat it tremendously in 
summer, while iu winter it would be difficult to 
keep up the temperature. Now the question is, 
will paint overcome these difficulties ? I think 
not, but this is only a demonstration that 
remains to be proved. I feel sure that space to 
discuss what seems to me to be so important 
a matter would be well used.— Perot Fox 
Allin. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

7835. — Azaleas after flowering.-D 
Azaleas require repotting a good time to do it is 
just when they have done flowering, as they 
start Into vigorous growth then. The best 
potting-soil is good parbly-deoayed fibrous peat. 
After repotting the plants should be placed in a 
hothouse—indeed, a very warm atmosphere suits 
them best; but the plants must be shaded from 
bright sunshine. When the growth is com¬ 
pleted the plants must be inured to a ocolor 
atmosphere, and they will be benefited by 
being placed in the open air during part of 
August and September.—J. D. E. 

7903 —Foliage of Spiraea japonloa 
turning brown.— If the plants were potted 
and taken into heat at onoe, the growth might 
have started before the roots were in a condition 
to support the leaves, and they would come 
weakly, and the tips later on would turn brown. 
Daring the season of growth they will oonsume 
a deal of water—more than most plants. The 
Meadow Sweets are all great water drinkers, and 
it is just possible that the plants, at some time or 
other, have had a short supply of lb.—E. H. 

7929.— Plants for a oold greenhouse. 
—I do not advise you to attempt to grow tender 
flowers in such a house daring the winter. You 
might, perhaps, go on successfully for a year or 
two, then would come a severe winter and dis¬ 
appoint all your hopes. I advise you to confine 
yourself altogether to hardy plants. You may 
grow Roses on the back wall if you do not have 
any high plants in front of them to shut out the 
light, and the Clematis will do at the end. You 
had better go to a nursery and select a few 
hardy Ferns. There are plenty very beautiful 
and suitable for growing in pots. You may 
select amongst hardy plants : Dielytra spsota- 
bilis, Spiraea palmata, S. Arunous, Lilians 
Harris!, L. auratum, and the white and spotted 
varieties of L speoiosum. You may, of course, 
also select Hyacinths, Tulip i, Daffodils, Hardy 
Cyclamens, and Gladiolus the Bride. These are 
only a few of the subjects that may be success¬ 
fully grown in an unheated house. But probably 
that will be as many as you would care for at 
first—J. C. C. 

7907 —Striking doable Petunias.—No particular 
difficulty should ba experienced In rooting cutting of 
these plants, either In a mild hotbed or In a propagating 
house or pit at any time during the spring, summer, and 
autumn. The stubby side shoots with a heel form the 
best cuttings. Insera them rath»r thtokly in well drained 
pots of light sandy soil, and keep olose, moist, and shaded, 
and they are almost certain to emit roots.—B. O. R. 

-The young sappy growths will strike 

freely in a gentle bottom-neat now or later. 
September is a good time to strike them to 
stand through the winter. The hard woody 

rowths will seldom produce roots, and if they 

o they are very weakly, nor do they pass 
through the winter welt Cuttings from the 
tops of these plants strike freely in the spring. 
Plant in sandy loam.—J. D E. 


7783.—Watering 1 Maiden-hair Ferns. 

—As I have seen no answer to this question about 
wateringMaiden-hairFernsoverhead,perhapsmy 
experience in the matter may be of some use to 
the enquirer. I have only a tiny conservatory, 
heated in winter by a gas-stove, and partly in 
order to make spaoe the Maiden-hairs are always 
removed into a room in the house during the 
time the atove is in the conservatory. Daring 
that time they often get very brown, and most 
of the fronds die. As soon as the stove can be 
dispensed with the Maiden-hairs are put back 
into the ootssrvatory, where they are placed in 
a wire stand with saucers under them, and by 
now they are masses of handsome fronds. They 
are in very small pots, and are seldom or never 
repotted. The drainage cf tie pots consists of 
an inch or so of charcoal, so that the roots are 
never actually standing in water. I habitually 
water them with the rose oa tie pot, and u 
the day has bsen hot and I tyrioge before 
closing the house in the evenings the Maiden¬ 
hairs get some too. The saucers are usually 
empty next morning. When there are few 
fronds naturally I do not give so much water 
as now, and if the sauoere are not empty in 
the morning I empty them and diminish the 
supply. Occasionally I give them a little soot- 
water (this, of oourse, without the rose), and 
occasionally a pinch of Sutton’s oonoentratod 
manure. Watering Maiden-hairi overhead 
certainly does no harm, and I believe my 
suooets with them Is due to a plentiful supply 
of water, especially as they get a good deal . of 
sun. —K. A. J. 

7917. — Flowering Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums.—You cannot expeot to get these at 
their best in suoh a position, plenty of light all 
round baieg of the utmost value to their well¬ 
being. All you can do is to keep the plants on 
the shelves as near the glass as possible, ventilate 
freely yet judiciously, maintain a moderately 
dry atmosphere, pot them firmly in good sound 
loam, and afford them frequent doses of weak 
liquid-manure, soot-water, and so forth.— 
B. C. R. 

7902.—Wintering an Aloe.— Shelter from severs 
frost is all the American Aloe requires, if kept fairly dry. 
They will winter in a light loft or stable, ventilate well 
In mild weather.—E. H. 

-In ordinary seasons Aloes will paw through the 

winter very well in a oosub-house, and they seldom require 
any water from the time they are taken In nntil they are 
moved out again in the spring.—J. D. E. 

7893. — Aram (Rlchardta) flowers turning 
brown.— The plants have probably not had snffloiene 
water They are eeml-aquatio In their requirements In this 
respect; or If this is not the oaee they have been over 
manured, or perhaps grown in too oloie and dark a peti¬ 
tion.-E. H. 

-This arises either from an impure atmos- 

E here, or sometimes from defective root notion. 

a and near large towns it is often a source of 
great annoyance to growers early in the season, 
and I have seen whole batches of healthy plants 
rendered useless by this affection. I have, 
however, never known the flowers on vlgorocs 
examples fail to expand properly in oonntry 
places. —B. C. R. 

7921.—Raising Mask from cuttings.— The ends 
of the young shoots strike freely in » hotbed in sprlrg 
before the plants begin to flower. This ia, in foot, the 
easiest way of ralsiag Harrison’s hybrid In quantity for 
bedding.—K. H. 

Asparagus tenuiasimus —The present 
is a very good time to put in cuttings of this 
beautiful Asparagus, for if taken daring the 
growing season they quickly root. The cuttings 
are formed of pieces of the branches aboat 
4 inches or 5 inches in length, just enough 
foliage being removed at the base for the par- 
pose of insertion. All that is needed, then, ia 
to dibble the cuttings into pots of sandy soil 
and keep them in a clou case till they strike, 
whioh will not ba long. From its delicate 
sprays, which resemble a cloud of mist, and the 
readiness with which it can be propagate!, this 
Asparagus is perhaps the most useful of the 
species that are grown for ornament. The 
denser-growing A. plumosus also strikes easily, 
while the beantifnl frond like A. plumosus 
nanus cannot be induced to root from cuttings, 
so that in this oase it is necessary to rely upon 
seeds or division of the roots for its propagation. 
This circumstanoe, combined with the fact 
that berties are not often produced, fully 
aoeountsfor this particular Asparagus not being 
more common. Division of the roots needs to 
be very carefully carried out. When it is 
intended to divide a plant the branches must all 
Original from 
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bo traced to their source, and in order to do 
this thoroughly it is necessary to remove the 
whole of the soil. This is best effected by 
washing in water, either by soaking in a pail, 
or, better still, by holding under a tap, when, 
with a gentle loosening of the soil by means of 
the fingers, every particle of it will soon be 
removed.—T. 


OROHIDB. 

CATTLEYA TRIAN/E. 

It Lb wonderful to me to find how many readers 
of Gardening have developed a strong interest 
in Orchid growing, and who that has done so 


Lindley’a name had to fall. These were the 
days before the Orchid growing regions of New 
Granada had been so thoroughly searched, and 
wc now know that this Cattleya is very plenti¬ 
ful in the Magdalena district, and as variable aB 
it is plentiful, this latter fact being evident from 
the plants now in our gardens, where scarcely 
tso can be found exactly alike. Cattleya 
Triana? requires a temperature during the 
summer season of from 75 degs. to 85 degs. in 
the daytime, and from 65 degs. to 70 degs. at 
night, and it also enjoys an 
Abundance of light and air. During the 
middle of the day, however, when the sun is 
shining, a thin shading is nececaary, in order to 
maintain the leaves of a good colour and to 



Flower of Catt!e) a Trianau 


does not admire Cattleyas ? Now, I am again 
requested to say something about this species ; 
some call it a variety only, and, if they like to 
so denominate it, let them. It is a very variablo 
plant, and names for kinds which excel the 
original type in beauty and a record of their 
markings and colours must be given, else where 
does the extra value come in ? You may End 
cases of a variety which a nurseryman will ask 
20 guineas for when it flowers, when the typical 
plant might be bought for as many shillings, and 
if no public record of this form iB kept, tho 
plant can never be sold, saving when in flower. 
This system will not bear inspection. More¬ 
over, some of the botanists who contend so 
strongly for papular names for hybrids or varie¬ 
ties are not consistent with their own hybrids, 
to which they have given scientific names. 
“ What is sauce for the goose, ought to be good 
enough sauce for the gander." However, if 
this foolish system is adhered to by botanists, it 
will tend to lower their standing in public 
estimation, and lead to no end of confusion by 
growers naming their own varieties. The 
above, however, is a digression for which old 
“ Matt." asks pardon, and I again revert to my 
Cattleya Triamt*, a flower of which an illustra¬ 
tion is here given, and of a fairly typical form. 
The plants are now past flowering, and lovers of 
thisOrchid should now set about growing them as 
vigorously as possible, in order to have a good 
display of bloom in tho coming season, which is 
from about the new year up to the early days 
of spring. This plant appears to have been 
first flowered in England \>y Mr. Rucker, of 
Wandsworth, and it was first figured in the 
Botanical Magazine in 1865, under the name of 
quadricolor, a name given it by Lindley some 
years before, but it was never described until 
1864. Before this, however, Reiohenbaoh had 
described the same plant in 1860 from an im¬ 
portation received byM^ Linden, of Brussels, 
dedicating pr, pian^f that 


provent them from being burned, but upon no 
occasion should the shading be left down when 
the sun is not shining. During the growing 
season it enjoys a good moist atmosphere, to 
maintain which the stages should be frequently 
syringed, and the floors and everything in the 
house should be kept moist in order that a 
plentiful supply of moisture may arise. Many 
spoil the growth of their Cattleyas by 
too frequent an application of water to 
their roots. This requires great attention, be¬ 
cause if the atmosphere is kept moist it is not 
| neceesary to swamp their roots, and it is best 
to allow the soil to show signs of dryness with¬ 
out becoming dry before a fresh supply is given. 
Watering the plants also should be performed 
in the latter part of the afternoon, as in this 
manner the water that runs from them rises 
through the night into the atmosphere of the 
house, feeds tho roots, and thus enables them to 
better pass through the drying effects of the 
day's sunshine. I do not like syringing Cattleyas 
overhead. True, they get plenty of water over¬ 
head in a state of nature, but in their natural 
at&te they are not placed in such an exact 
upright position as they are under pot culture, 
and much of the rain runs off them, whilst 
with more air than we can possibly give them 
the remainder is dried up. In our houses, 
however, I have found that the large sheaths 
which envelop the young growths are apt to 
retain the water sometimes until it becomes foul, 
and this leads to considerable weakness in the 
growth, and it sometimes causes the young 
shoots to rot. As the growths begin to finish up, 
the sheaths which enclose the embryo flowers 
are made, and at this time a gradual reduction 
in the moisture is necessary, and when the 
growth is quite finished the plants require a 
rest; bub to effect this do not subject them to 
severe drought, as is frequently done by the 
inexperienced. This la better done by reducing 
the temperature to, say, about 65 degs. to 


70 degs. in the day, falling to £0 degs. at niglt, 
giving just a little water occasionally to keep 
the bulbs in a plump condition, and using no 
water about the house. When the flowers 
begin to push up inside the sheath 

INCREASE. THE SUPPLY OF WATER Carefully, 
and keep increasing it until the flowers develop 
their beauty. The temperature in the house, 
however, should not rise, unless it is brought 
about by sunshine, when this should be 
moderated by a judicious admission of air. Free 
admittance of air is highly benefioial to Cattleyas, 
but draught is very injurious to them, as it is, 
indeed, to almost every plant. This Cattleya 
does not require to be repotted annually, if a 
fair-sized pot is used in the first place, but avoid 
over-potting at any time ; therefore, it bee mea 
specially necessary to lay the foundation of 
ample drainage in the best possible manner, for 
all Cattleyas require the most perfect drainage. 
The soil in whion the plants are potted should 
be good, sound, and sweet peat-fibre, to which 
may be added some Sphagnum Moss in a living 
state ; and if this is chopped it mixes with the 
peat-fibre in a better manner. The plant should 
be elevated on a cone-like mound, well above the 

? ot's rim, and the soil should be made very firm. 

lants treated in this manner will root and grow 
vigorously, and if they do this they will also 
flower profusely and maintain a grand display 
in the house for several months. After flowering 
the plants should be examined with care. Any 
soil which is bad, or likely to go bad during the 
growing season, should be carefully removed, 
and avoid the slightest damage to the roots ; 
then fill up the spaces and top-dress with new 
soil. The temperature of the house may be 
gradually increased, and more moisture given as 
the growth pushes up and ths days lengthen. 
If the plants are in a thriving condition three 
years may be allowed to elapse before repotting, 
or even a longer time. The plants will then 
have filled the potB with roots. To get them 
out the poti should be broken in a very careful 
manner to avoid breaking the roots. Then any 
dead or injured roots should be cut away, and 
the plant repotted in the tame manner recom¬ 
mended above. Matt. Bramble. 


THIS KITCHEN HARDEN. 

ONIONS FOR PICKLING. 

These are very largely grown by some market- 
gardeners to supply the great wholesale pickle 
manufactories, who consume many tons cf 
them each season. The kind most highly prized 
for tho best class of pickles is the Early Silver- 
skinned variety here figured. It is a sort of the 
easiest culture, and everyone possessing a piece 
of land may grow it. They may be sown 
from the end of March until the end of May. 
Unlike other Onions, a small bulb about the size 
of a marble is most desired, and where secured 
in abundance is much prized by pickle makerr. 
This essential smallness is best secured by sow¬ 
ing broadcast on rather hard ground that is m t 



Early Silver skinned Onion. 


very rich. The Onions do not require thinning, 
but must bo kept sorupulou»ly free from w eeds, 
and in a favourable season the yield from a com¬ 
paratively small piece of ground is very large. 


Tomatoes in pots.—Several varieties of 
Tomatoes succeed admirably when grown in 
pots, though to afford anything like goodr “suits 
these must bo of good size, not less than lOincnea 
in diameter for jtwsn siag'e-itemmed plants, and 
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to oarry three or four main tteme not less than 
the II inch or 12-inch siza will be of maoh nee. 
A Urge number of plants, comprising many 
varieties, are being grown at Chiswick this 
season, and, judging from their present appear¬ 
ance, these will prove a thorough success. In 
one of the lean to houses are a number of plants 
of Horsford’s Prelude and Tennis Ball, grown 
in this way in 10-inch and 11-inch pots, and 
more promising examples oould not well be met 
with. Both these varieties are dwarf compact 
growers, with a profusion of rather small round 
fruit, of a bzight-red colour, and admirably 
adapted for pot culture. I noticed an example 
of Tennis Bail recently with trusses of thirteen, 
eleven, eight, and seven fruits respectively, set, 
and swelling up capitally. When the fruit 
begins to ripsn ohese will form really beautiful 
specimens A good plan to secure strong plants 
in these large pots is to arrange the drainage 
first, with some lumps of loam and manure 
over it; set the plants out (from 3 inch pots) 
in some good loamy soil, not more than 6 inches 
in depth at first, and earth up by degrees as 
the plants grow. In this way they become 
very strong. — B C. R. 

7897. — Air-roots on Caoombers. — 
Cucumbers frequently throw out air roots when 
the atmosphere of the house or frame is kept as 
moist as the plants like it. It does nob follow 
that it is an expression of hunger, though it will 
be a good plan to cover the rooted stems with 
soil to utilise the root force. It may be regarded 
as a natural propensity for the Cucumber plants 
to make air-roots when they are vigorous and 
the moisture is ample.—E. H. 

- When Ciioumber-planbs are trained to a 

trellis fixed to the glass roof they do not throw 
out air-roots. They only do this when planted 
in hobbed*, and it will happen whether the 
atmosphere is dry or moist; a moist atmosphere 
Is a necessity at this season. The roots run into 
the soil in the bed and extract nourishment for 
the plants, and, as a oonsequenoe, are thereby 
improved. A surface-dressing of half soil and 
half decayed manure would do them good.— 
J. D. E. 

7859. — Manure for Mushrooms. — In 
answer to “M. D.,” I beg to state most 
emphatically that it is a fallacy to suppose that 
Mushrooms cannot be grown with “ mare’s 
manure.” I have an old blood mare and a mare 
pony, and last year had a first-rate crop of 
Mushrooms from July to November in a pig-stye, 
using their manure ; the temperature was never 
above 55 degs., often as low as 37 degt., and I 
watered liberally. We have to unlearn many 
things the books tell us.—R. D. 

-In reply to " M.D.,” I would state that for some time 

E ut 1 have frown very flne Mushrooms with mare-manure. 

y plan is to make a bed of manors and keep it moderately 
damp. The Mushrooms then grow With little or no 
tamer trouble.—O. H. 

7871.— Slugs and Lettuces-— I am not 
surprised at '* Lettuce Grower’s ” laokof success 
at hand-picking of these marauders. I fear, 
also, that <( Kifiaguile” (see Gardening, June 
15th, p. 200) is a little too sanguine as to his 
suooesa at trapping with bran heaps. Latterly 
the weather has been muoh drier than it was 
in early spring; it has, consequently, been 
unfavourable for the operations of these pests. 
Moreover, late Peas, as a rule, except the 
weather is very dripping, are not materially 
io jured by slugs. My early Peas were so mal¬ 
treated by them that I had to sow the land 
again; but those sown later have cot been 
iojured at all. This spring, in a small garden, 
surrounded by a wall, and, therefore, not readily 
oolonised from without, I employed, with 
apparently perfect success, the following 
expedient: I first loosened the whole of the 
surface soil; then I gave it all over a thorough 
soaking with water into whioh was stirred hot, 
fresh-slaked lime, to about the consistency of 
very thin whitewash. I soon afterwards planted 
the land, and, although I put into it several 
things which, when planted before on the same 
piece of ground, were made short work of, yet not 
a thing has been touched. The operation seems 
to have made a perfect clearance of the slugs. 
Please note two important conditions of suooess. 
The wriole of the surface to a considerable 
depth was saturated with the mixture, and sings 
had not easy access to the garden from without. 
Lime is a valuable plant food, and it acts bene¬ 
ficially on the soil, both chemically and mechanic¬ 
ally. Lime laid on the soil soon loses La caustic 
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properties, over whioh sings oan then orawl with 
impunity; but when it reaches them in their 
retreat with these active properties intaob it soon 
pnti an end to them.—L C. K. 

7793. — Management of a kitchen 
garden. —Yon may make good nse of your 
garden now If yon lose no time in doing so. It 
is not too late to sow dwarf French Beans or to 
plant Vegetable Marrows ; yon may also sow 
Carrots and Turnips ; yon may also venture on a 
row of Peas. It is all in good time to sow the 
Rosette Colewort Cabbage for early winter 
snpply. In two or three weeks’ time yon may 

S lant Brussels Sprouts and Veiboh’s Autumn 
iant Cauliflower, and early in August sow 
another crop of Turnips and a little Cabbage- 
seed to furnish a spring crop. Early Rainham 
is a good sort to grow.—J. C C. 

788L.— Asparagus Calling.— Oue dressing of rail 
would have been enough. I have no doubt) giving the bed* 
two dressings of stir, one in March and one in April, 
has caused the misohief. Salt in the early spring months 
is exoellent, ae it kills any slogs that may be on the bed*. 
A good dressing of manors annudly Is neoseaavy.—J.D.E. 


HOUBB& WINDOW GABDBNINO. 


HARDY PLANTS IN HANGING-BASKETS 
FOR WINDOWS, Ac. 

The use of hanging wire or rnstio wooden 
baskets, filled with plants, is a decided gain 
in many ways, as space in windows, balconies, 
verandahs, Ac , is utilised that oould not be 
economised for any other purpose, and plants of 
a drooping or procumbent habit are seen to 
better advantage when elevated than when one 
looks down on them. It would be impossible to 
enumerate all the plants suitable for this pur¬ 
pose. I only now allude to the hardy ones, that 
are at the present time very effective in baskets 
hung up under the shade of open verandahs or in 
windows. Stoneorops, or Sedams, are amongst 
the very best of hardy plants. I utilise them 
for covering the bottom and sides of the basket 
by taking up good-sized patohes and turning them 
bottom upwards into the baskets, then putting on 
some soil, and filling the top with taller-growing 
plants; the Sedum forms a dense evergreen 
oovering, and dnrlng summer entirely covers the 
base of the baskets with flowers. Hardy Ferns 
are very useful for central objects, and if 
liberally watered make very effective baskets. 
Ivy of the smalleet-leaved kinds trained up the 
wires and then allowed to grow naturally looks 
well at any season of the year. Golden Honey- 
snokle makes lovely baskets, and if mixed with 
Forget-me-nots, or any bine flower, the effect 
is very pleasing. Creeping Jenny and the 
Roving Sailor—In faot, any hardy plant that is 
of rapid growth and drooping, graoeful habit, 
may be utilised to give variety, the common 
Mnsk making a good basket-plant. Good, rioh 
soil and plenty of water are the main things to 
ensure suooess with hanging-baskets. If they 

E it quite drv the best plan is to dip them into a 
rge tank of water, so as to thoroughly moisten 
all the soil. J. G., Hants, 


7891. — Honesty for winter deco¬ 
ration. — Yon must allow the plants to 
remain where they are growing until the stems 
are getting quite brown. Thu does not occur 
generally until early in the autumn. The 
plants must then be pulled up and hung up in 
a shed or cool room to dry. By the time the 
ornamental portion of the plant is ready for 
catting the stems will be nearly white. As soon 
as they reach that condition yon must remove 
the two outer scales of the seed-pod, whioh will 
reveal to yon another scale of a silky trans¬ 
parent character. This will be attached to the 
stem, and must be left, as it is the part yon 
require for winter room decoration.—J. C. C. 

— No preparation whatever is necessary to 
fit these for any deoorative purpose, except to 
ont the sprays as soon as the outer skins oan be 
easily removed from the inner lining, whioh is 
the ornamental portion, and to remove the 
former oarefnlly, as well as the seeds, whioh may 
be preserved to sow again. If allowed to remain 
on the plants too long the outer skins fall off 
naturally, and the delicate silvery lining becomes 
discoloured by rain.—B C. R. 

— The plants havs now done flowering and 
the numerous oval-shaped seed-pods of a green 
colour are being developed. As the summer 
advances these will be ripened, and the ordinary 


leaves will wither up, when only the seed-pods 
are left. About September pull np the plants 
and hang them to dry in a oonvenienb place. 
When the seed-pods become a rioh brown oolour 
give eaoh one a twist between the finger and 
thumb and the two outer skins will come off, 
leaving the middle silvery diso attached to the 
etalk. Do not use too mnoh force, and wait 
patiently for the plants to beoome thoroughly 
dry.— Narks. 


BIRD3 IN GARDENS. 

“ J. G H.,” in Gardening, June 1st, page 187, 
writes with his accustomed good sense on the 
above subject; and it ought to open the eyes of 
many to find so experienced a gardener dis- 
oonrage that indiscriminate slaughter of Hie 
feathered tribes that one so often hears advocated. 
Tne man who asserts that we should do jnst as 
well and a little better without birds as with 
them is on a level with the fish in the Kentucky 
oaves that have no eyes, having no nse for those 
organs. It is marvellous that people should 
exist, who, psuing a great portion of their time 
in the open air, are blind to the all-the-year round 
doings of the birds. And yetsnch individuals do 
exist, many of them never so completely happy 
as when sallying forth to the slaughter of any* 
thing that has feathers on it. We expeob to 
pay for the pleasure of hearing musio from 
human beings, and what human voice can rival 
the wondrous melody of the feathered tribes ? 
My occupation calls me np at peep of day aft 
this time of year, and, although business is 
pressing, I oannob help now ana then panting 
to mark the wonderful oonoert going on around 
me. My garden is snrronnded by old hedge¬ 
rows and woods, and for an hour or so after 
daybreak the air on fine mornings is fall of 
melody. With the first rajs of light the black¬ 
bird utters hit curious morning ory, half-timid, 
half defiant, and at the same instant the lark 
springs upward to commence his wonderful song. 
Then, one by one, the other choristers join in to 
swell the glorious morning hymn that human 
art cannot imitate. It is worth having to leave 
one’s bed ere night is well passed to hear this 
wondrons oonoert. I fanoy I hear some hard- 
worked gardener sajingall that is very well, bufe 
will the song of the bird* pay me for the seeds 
and fruit that they eat ? Perhaps not; but, my 
good friend, you mmt remember that for a great 
portion of the year yon have neither frnic nor 
seeds for them. What do they then live on ? 
Why, on yonr aroh enemies—sings, snaile, grubs, 
the eggs of moths, that unchecked would turn 
yonr garden into a desert. Mark that noisy 
little family of tits, that on a winter’s day are 
so busy among yonr fruit-trees. What are they 
doing ? Clearing off thousands of eggs laid on 
the bark, so minute that even with yonr 
speotaoles, if yon happen to wear such, yon 
would fail to see them. Look again at thaft 
blackbird scratching at the base of the hedge or 
among the shrnbi like a barn door fowl. He 
knows where the snail finds warm quarters, and 
if yon will keep the gun indoors he will dear off 
thousands in the course of the winter and save 
many nightly rambles with the lantern, and 
mnoh labour in trapping in the growing season. 

J. Cornhill. 


Daphne pontioa. —This near relative of 
the Sparge Laarel (D. Lanreola) it a very free- 
flowering shrub, and though the individual 
blossoms are comparatively quiet in oolour 
(being a kind of yellowish green), yet they are 
borne in auoh profusion as to impart quite an 
additional feature to the plant, and, besides 
this, they emit quite an agreeable perfume. 
Irrespective of the blossoms, it is, like the 
Sparge Laurel, a first-rate plant for growing in 
shady spots, more especially on the margins of 
woods and similar plaoes, as it seems impervious 
to the drip of trees so fatal to many shrubs, 
while the foliage retains its deep-green glossy 
oharaoter all the year round. Besides snoh a 
position as above indioated, it will grow well in 
snnny spots and flower with great freedom, baft 
it is most at home when partially shaded, as, 
indeed, are the majority of the genus. Among 
the most seleot hardy Daphnes must be men¬ 
tioned the different forms of D. Mezerenm, D. 
Cneoram, D. Blagayana, D. Fioniana, and the 
1 very distinct, bat unoommon, D. Genkwa.—P. 
Original from 
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BULBS FOB OORBBSPONDHNTB. 


Questions, -Gwsrtos and srnsasn in fnarMI fa 

QAftimrara /Vwe q/etary* V corr esp ondents fodow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be nearly and concisely written on 
one tide of the paper only, and addressed to the KDrrom ej 
Giinran, 87, Southampton ■ street. Covent ■ garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pro* 
usher. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, eaeh should 
be on a separate pieoe of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Qaxodin has to be sent to press some time in 
adoanoe of date, they eannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their eommuni. 
cations. 


Answers (which. with the eooeption of such as sonnet 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
awnte) should always bear the number and title placed 
»rainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who see* assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the looaUties 
in which their easperienoe is joined. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in QAKonrm should Menton the 
mumber in which they appeared. 


7948.— Growing Arums (Rlchardiaa) In a tab. 
—Will someone kindly give me instructions bom beet to 
do this ?— Alice Walsh. 

7919.—Using Olay’s fertiliser.—Can this manure 
be used for all kinds of pot plants, and. If so, In what 
proportion T—E. N. P. 

7950 —Hardineee of Tree-Peeonies.—Are these 
Peonies hardy enough for this district, 600 feet above the 
tea level ?-B P A , The Cotewolds. 

7951. — Good Kids’ Henry.—In April last I planted 
some roots of Good King Henry. They are now growing 
ntoely. Shall I out from them this year or not!—F ud. 

7952. -Sowing Auonba laponlca seeds.— When 
and how should seeds of the Auonba jiponioa be sown? 
Would It bs safe to pat them In the open border?—R. 3. 8. 

7951, — Saving Cucumber seeds.— will someone 
kindly tell me how beet to proceed In this matter? 1 have 
a good kind from whioh I wish to cave some seeds.—A 
Bbginnrr. 

79)i.-Treatment of seedling Taooas.—Will 
■omeone kindly tell me how to treat some seedling 
Taooas T I have three in a pot. They are now two years 
old.—F red. 

7955.— Rhubarb in an old Aeparagas-bed.— Oan 
anyone kindly inform me 11 Rhubaro would sucosed in an 
old Asparagus-bed, In whioh there Is a good qoantlty of 
•easand?—W. D. J. 

795B set hardy annuals.—Will someone kindly 
give me a list of about 80 of the beat hardy and half-hardy 
annuals for the border for supplying oat flowers for table 
deoorationa?—A. B. 

7957.— Renovating old lawn turf. — Will some¬ 
one who is experienced in suoh matteie kindly inform me 
bow to renovate old lawn tail ? The Grass only grows on 
It in small patches.—No vice. 

7968 —Lavender cuttings.— I etraok some Laven¬ 
der otting* last autnmn. Tney took a long time rooting, 
bat are cow growing nioely. When Is the right time to 
transplant them 7 —Subs crib hr. 

7939 —Treatment of Roees.— Will somebody kindly 
tell me what to do with my Ro*e-treee (in a greenhouse), 
now they have done blooming? They are at present 
making a great deal of new wood.— Allan. 

7960. — Straw berriee for a light soil.—What are 
the beet sorts to plant on a light soil to obtain a succes¬ 
sion of trait ? At present I am growing President, Sir J. 
Paxton, and Vioomtease de Thury.—C aebton. 

7961. — Apple-tree leaves eaten. — I planted 
several young Apple-trew last winter. A caterpillar or 
lneeot of some kind has eaten almost every leaf oil some of 
them. What should I do In a future season to avert the 
ravages of each a pest?-J. P. 

7982 — Oroous seed.—Many of my Oroouses appear 
to have gone to seed this year. Is it usaal for them to do 
so, and if so, annnally, or at what intervals? When should 
the seed be eown, and how long would it be before flower¬ 
ing bulbs are formed?-T. W. 3. 

7983.—Making Mushroom-beds.— I wiih to know 
If hone-dropping* a week old would be suffloiently fresh 
to prepare for and make up Into Mushroom-beds, likely to 
result satisfactorily, or would manure still fresher be more 
suitable for the purpose ?— Fungi 

7934 — Seeds of the Monkey’s Puzz e-tree 
(Arauoiria imbrioaca).—1 have eome seeds of this tree. 
When should they be planted, and Is It neoessary to raise 
tham in beat, or will a oold frame or window answer ? And 
how should the seedlings be treated when up ?—R. S 3. 

7905 -Dahlia-leaves drooping.—WiU someone 
kindly tell me what to do to prevent the above ? The 
leaves underneath are covered with vermin—a sort of 
yellowish hard round ineeot whioh does not eat the leaves 
nut seems to suck out the moietuie.—G. W. M., Woking. 

7936 —Treatment of Maiden-hair Ferns.—I 
have five of these Ferns whioh look very siokly. They 
have thrown up plenty of fronds bat have as yet attained to 
no toe. Do they want repotting again ? Will “ J. J.,” or 
someone else, kindly tell me what to do with them 7— 
Allah. 

7937.—Picking leaves off a Mareohal Nisi 
Rose.—Will “ J. C. C./'or some other authority, kindly 
tell me whether it Is a good thing for a Marshal Niel Rose 
planted oat in a oool-bouse and growing freely to have 
all its leaves picked off about October? My gardener 
assures me i; is always dons, bat be oannot say why, and 
M it strikes me at a barbarous praotloe, I should be glad 
to know the truth of the matter?-M rs. H. O. Clarke, 
Brook House, Ascot. 
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[ 7968.—Rose Belle Lyonnais©.— I have two plants of 

this Rom that have split their flower-bods. I have been 
giving them a weak eolation of hen manure and water 
twice weekly. Is It a good thing or not? All my other 
Rosea are very healthy with the same treatment.—C on- 
fir ant Rbadrr. 

7969.— Treatment of Figs in the autumn.— Will 
someone kindly inform me if I ought to have the 
Figs taken off In the autumn before matting them np for 
the winter T Is there any chance of any of these email 
Figs coming to perfection the following summer if left on ? 
—Kuna 8. Galton. 

7970 — Rsd-splder on Gooseberry - boshes.— 
Oan anyone kindly inform me what is the beet way of 
killing red-eplder on Goose berry-bushes 7 I scarcely think 
a liquid sprinkled on the leaves would Mrva the purpose. 
Something it seems should be scattered over the ground In 
winter or early spring.—J. P. 

7971 — Treatment of OactL— I should be glad to 
know if io is a good plan to put plant! of Cacti in pots 
out-of-doors 7 If so, would a low wall, facing south, be a 
suitable plsoa? Also, should they be wintered in a oold 
greenhouse, or in a warm hoaae, whioh Is kept at a 
temperature of 45 degs. to 60 degs. ?-G. T. 

7972 — Hardening for profit. —I am a strong un¬ 
married woman of 32, returning to Eogland at the end of 
this year. I want to take a small oottage or house in a 
ohsap oonntry part of England—I rather thought of Devon 
—and make my living by Mlllng my garden produoe. Oan 
anyone kindly tell me from praotloal experienoe whether I 
could hope to find a market for my wares and make a profit 
by doing my own gardening?— Englishwoman, Burmah. 

7973. —Dwarf fruit-trees for profit. — Would 
someone kindly answer the following enquiries: 1, Hive 
dwarf Pean been grown profitably ? 2, Is the Qalnoe a good 
and largely grown stock T 8. Average prloe per bushel of 
early and late Apples end Pean at Oovent-garden Market ? 
4, The neighbourhood or ooantiee in which dwarf fiult- 
trees are beet grown ? 6, About what rent is usually paid per 
acre in those localities for open lend, not stocked 7 Also, 
if possible, the average rent of ebooked land, not far from a 
railway station ?— F. F. 

7974. — Covering for frames in winter.— Will 
someone kindly tell me the best covering to nee for a 
frame in the winter to protect plants from froit? Are 
St. Petersburg mite the most suitable for the purpose? 
Some year or two ago I remembsr someone writing In 
Garduino recommending a light framework of wood, 
ooverel with Reede, bat 1 oannot remember how It was 
made. Would the writer or someone kindly give the 
directions again, and say how the Reeds are to be futecel 
to the framewoik? Mine is a well-made two light frame, 
8 feet by 4 feet-H W. 8. 

7975. —Calceolarias dying.—1 planted a fortnight 
ago a bed with dark-brown Oaioeolarlae. There were a 
few yellow ones with them to lighten the oolour. The 
plants were well-rooted, strong, and healthy-looking, and 
oame from a well-knonrn nursery. Two-thirds of the 
brown plants have died, and not one of the yellow. My 
gardener made a post-mortem examination, but could find 
no wire-worm or any oaoM of death; but the stems had 
withered. What oould have been the reason ? The soil is 
sandy and had been somewhat heavily manured with 
•table-manure last autamn.— G. Middlhton. 

7976. —GHolrede Dlloa Rose.— In March of this year 
I planted a Glolre de Dijon Rose near the hooM side, 
intending It for a climber. Ooe shoot of the plant was 
originally about 2 feet in length; but a month ago I out 
away the bare portion of It (about 18 inobee), aa I found It 
was turning very yellow and the extreme end was quite 
dead. Tne tree has now a fine bloom on it, and le 
apparently very healthy, with the exoeptlonof the tip of the 
aforesaid shoot, whioh le again turning yellow. The soil 
is very good and the front of the botue where the tree Is 
planted has a south-wet aspect. Hi hat Is the cause of the 
apparent decay, and is there any remedy for it ?—A L. 

79/7. — Rose-flowers not opening.— In many of 
my Rose-trees the wcod-buds are shooting onb strongly 
below soma half-opened flower-buds at the enl of each 
branch, and theM flower-buds show no sign of opening Into 
full bloom. My experienoe last year teaohee me that few 
of.such flower-buds will open completely after new wood 
is growing below them. Is it any use leaving suoh flower¬ 
beds on the trees any longer, or should they be out away 
with the view of strengthening the new wood developing 
below them, and ao obtaining a stronger seoond orop 
of flowers later on? Does the fact that new wood ii 
thus forming before the Rose-buds oome Into bloom show 
that I did not th r n out the buds sufficiently this season, or 
dees it show that the trees were too Mverely pruned, or not 
suffioiently pruned latt mmod ? -Narks. 

7978.—Laburnum-trees not doing well.—I have 
a dozen flue Laburnum* in my grounds whioh have done 
well every year till this one, when none have flowered. 
Two fine trees stand on either elds of the entranos gate. 
In April this year they began to buret into leaf, and then 
suddenly withered away altogether, and are now leafless. 
I oannot aooount for this, unlem it be that on February 4 th 
last I bad eome cinders from the salt works, 1. whioh a little 
«do brine had fallen, placed upon the drive a few feet 
from the trees; bat 1 am not cure this accounts for it, 
because—1, The Graee even wm not injured by the ashes. 
2, Lilsoi and Rhododendrons havs not suffered at all, 
though equally near. 3, One or two yonnger Laburnum* 
have not been alleoted Should I remove the tree, eat it 
down a little, or give It another year 1 * trial 7—T. W. 8. 

7979 —Blight on Strawberries.— Have any of the 
readers of Gardening noticed this year a great prevalence 
of the bl'ght oailed “cuckoo spltT I have a Strawberry 
bed whioh promised abundant fruit; but suddenly It 
became covered, leaf and b:rry, with the white froth that 
oonoesls the ineeot. This Ineeot when you oust him le a 
pretty little green thing, active, and aharp-looklng, and 
rather attractive In his ways if one did not know the mle- 
ehief that he did. I noticed that a heavy, dark, does day 
preceded his appearance. Does anybody know whenoe he 
come* and what hie transformations are, if any, and how 
this froth is produoed, and why, for It oertainly rather 
draws attention to the ineeot that diverts It 7 Generally I 
have found one ineeot alone In the froth, but this year I 
hare found whole families of them together.—G. Middle 
ton. 


79S0 —Destruction Of earwigs.—A t It seem* wv 
are again to have a pest of earwig* this Maaon, the same M 
1m t, I should be glad if someone oould kindly suggest an 
•ffeotlve reoelpt for their destruction? I thought of a 
strong solution of hydrochloric add and hydrocyanic add, 
uied with a syringe in the orevioee of the fence where they 
roost. If anyone should know of anything leae expensive 
m a aolutlou to me with the syringe, I should be glad to 
know of It.—K sukr. 

7931.—Planting Lilies.—Will someone kindly say If 
the following Lilies will do planted in the came bed in a 
mixture of equal parts of ordinary garden soil, peat and 
rotten etable-manare and about one-sixth of sharp sand— 
viz., auratum, oandtdum, pomponiam, Harriet, parda- 
linnm, tigrinum splendens, lanoifoliutn rubrum, Martzgon, 
•peoiosnm, oruentum, Szovitsianum ? How far apart 
and how deep should they be planted ? Should they 
all be planted at the same time of the year? I have the 
impression that eandidum requires to be planted early. I 
want the above for a round bed ia front of the houM, 
north-east aipeot, rather oold, hM the enn from nine a.m. 
to about 4 pm. I want it to be a permanent bed. Any 
suggestions to assure eaooeee will be thankfully received. 
I wish to plant them In a way that they will Increase year 
by year Instead of dwindling away.— Founder. 

7982 —Winter moths and fruit-trees.— No doubt 
many of the readers of Gardening like myself, In this part 
of 8nrrey, Haalemere, have suffered very Mverely from the 
ravages of the winter moth. Any remedy for this year it 
hopeless, m the blossoms are destroyed and look m though 
they had been burnt, while the leaves on many trees are 
mere skeletons. Bnt are the trees likely to be permanently 
injured, and oan anything be done to prevenb this ? ft 
may be still mors important to aik whether anything oan 
be done to prevent a like attaok in the future ? It ia a 
oommon expression when there is a heavy dull day In the 
early summer to eay, “There will be no rain; It ia a 
blight,*' and sorely very soon after the trees are generally 
seen ooveied with blight. What does this mean?-Is it 
simply a state of the atmosphere whioh tends to develop 
germs already existing on plant*, or are the germs oonveyea 
in the air ?—M. A. P. 

7983. — Mareohal Nlel Rose and Ferns In a 
greenhouse.— Would “J. O. O,’* or any other good 
authority on Rote culture, kindly Inform me whether I 
oould grow a Mardohal Nlel Rom in a greenhouse where 
Malden-hair and other Ferns are grown, and in which the 
temperature now averages from 66 drgi to 80 degs. in the 
day time, and 60 degi. to 65 deg*, at night, and In the winter 
day time from 45 degs. to 60 degs. and from 40 to 45 degs. 
at night? The house is a lean-to, 16 feet long by 9 feet 
wide, with a good south aspect. Inside the house, on the 
back wall, I have from one end to the o .her a wire-trellia, 
against which I would like to pUnbthe Rom io question. I 
have bal fair success with Roses In pots from tbs frames 
in the bouse for the flowering period, and then hardened 
them off to be put outside; duo the one in question I 
would like to plant permanently. If not advisable to 
plant a Rom would a Siephanotle be likely to euooeed, or 
what other kind of olimber would be moat suitable for 
suoh a bouse where dae atteation musk be paid to the 
Ferna ?—Oldcoatbs. 

To the fo'lowing queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invUed to give farther 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

7984. — Lapageria shrivelling (S. D. //.).—The roots 
of the Lipagorit have evidently bsen allowed to get too 
dry. Toe plant needs abundance of water at the root, 
and must be shaded during the eummsr months. 

7985 —Insects on Myrtles (M. I.).— 1 The Ineeot on 
the Myrtle is brown-aoale. Well sponge the plant with 
warm and strong Tobiooo-waterand soft-soap ; afterwards 
well ey rings with olean water. Rspeat the sponging and 
washing for a few days. Do not let the liquid get to the 
roots. 

7936 —Unhealthy Croton-leavas (Lieut .General 
Marstck).—l oannot And a trace of inseofe or fnngold 
growth on yonr Oroton leaves. I am nnder the Impres¬ 
sion that the cause arises from some drop] of the material 
need for washing them being left on the young growths, 
and this the sun note upon and barns.—M. B. 

7937.— Box-trees dying (B C. D.) — 1 The osum of 
the bottom branches dying arises from the overdevelop¬ 
ment of the top, whioh partlaMy overshadow* and starvts 
the bottom. Oheoklog the top by onttlng back and allow¬ 
ing the bottom branches to grow out farther will probably 
suffl 3* to restore the balance between the two again. 

79SS.—Early Lettuce (Silad ).—Sow Tom Thumb 
and 411 the Year Round Lettuoea in an open situation 
about the last week In Anguet, and again about the middle 
of Septembor. Sow thinly and plant oat a few of the 
strongest plants on a sheltered border in O) to bar, leaving 
ths remainder in the seed-bed till the March following. 

7989.— Planting a Mareohal Niel RoaefA. B. C.). 
—Tarn it oat of the pot and loo ten the outside root* oare- 
fally with a pointed etiok, and plant It agalnet a south 
wall or fence, If possible, or In some other warm position. 
Give it a good soaking with water after planting, and 
mulch with rotten m snare. Toe ground should be well 
and deeply dag and manured before planting. 

7990 —Specks on Peaches (P. S. T .).—The white 
specks In question are caused by mildew, and may proceed 
from one of several oausea; bat It is very rarely preMnt 
on healthy, vigorous tress. It is a sure sign that there ie 
stagnation somewhere, either in the root action or in the 
atmosphere surrounding the trees. Sulphur le the beet 
local application, but the cause Is deeper seated. 

7991.— Packing Strawberries (Norton).— There Is 
no better way of paoking Strawberries to travel by parcel 
post than in single layers in light and strong tin boxes, 
each box to contain one layer of frnlt. The Strawberries 
should be wrapped singly in a Strawberry leaf, which 
should have bee a gathered eome Urns previously, eo that 
it hM beoome somewhat soft and withered. A sufficient 
number of the leaves should be plaoed over the fruit to 
ensure the lid fitting down tightly when the box is olosed; 
this firm picking will prevent the fruit from moving and 
becoming braised. The fruit should be gathered very 
early in the morning before it has beoome heated by the 
sun, and It should always bs packed In a dry stats. 
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7992. —Pansy cuttings (Pansy).—Take cuttings of 
the young fresh shoots wmoh are produoed from the base 
of the plants—not the hollow flowering shoots. Insert 
them firmly in sandy soil in a shaded border, under a hand- 
light, if possible. They will strike root in a few weeks, 
and in September may be planted out permanently, or 
be potted and plaoed in frames during winter, and be 
planted out in spring. 

7993. —Drying? Ivy leaves {Toy).—It the leaves 
used for deooraiiog flre-plaoes be of the previous year’s 
growth, and fresh when gathered, they should keep green 
a long time, and no prooese that we know of will help them 
to keep longer. Ivy is so oommon that it is easy to get 
fresh leaves during the summer. The leaves of the Ber¬ 
bers Aquifolium are even more enduring than Ivy leaves, 
and look more effective. 

7994. —Unhealthy plant leaves (F. C ).— The 
leaves of plants, Fuohsias, Melon?, ho , sent are infested 
with thripe, red-spider, and green-fly. Fumigate lightly 
mad frequently with Tobaooo, and syringe frequently and 
freely with dean soft water, and also with water la whioh 
some soft soap and Tobaooo have been mixed. Probably, 
also, tome of the plants have been allowed to become dry 
at the root, and the atmosphere of the house has been too 
hot and dry. Prompt measures must be taken as directed 
or the plants will be quite ruined. 

7995. - Grub In a garden (C. Silk).-The grub, so 
called, wbioh you enoloeed is one cf the tinake Millipedes 
—The Flattened Millipede (Polydesmus oomplanatus). It 
Is a most destructive creature, and very difficult to exter¬ 
minate, as inseotlddes applied of sufficient strength to kill 
it would Id jure (he plants they are feeding on. Strong 
lime is said to kill them. Many may be oaught by laying 
about, or lightly burying, siloes of Potatoes, Carrots, or 
Turnips near the plants. They should bs examined every 
morning, and a small skewer stuck into eaoh trap is a 
great aesistanoe in finding them — G 8. 8. 

7996. —Acacia. Ovtiene, and Coronilla plants 
In summer (G. T. ).—These plants would be greatly 
benefited by being plaoed out-of-doors at onoe. A little 
shade is beneficial in very hot seasons, but they maybe 
plaoed in the full sun if they are well looked after for 
watering. The pots should be plunged to the rims in 
ooal-aahea or Occoa-nut fibre, or falling either of these 
materials, then some pieces of old saoking, oarpet, or 
matting, should be wrapped round the pots to protect the 
roots from the burning rays of the sun. They may remain 
in the open air until the end of September. 

7997. - Caterpillars on Apple-tress (J. C.).— 
Some of the oaterpillars may be shaken down and killed, 
or you might syringe the trees with the following mixture: 
The extraot of 7 Id. of Qaassfa chips, 3 lb. of soft-soap, 
1 pint of paraffln.oi1, and 50 gallons of water. Tie the 
Qaatsia chips up loosely in a muelin bag, weight It sc that 
is will not float, and boll in enough water to oover it for an 
hour or so ; let it stand for three or four hours, and add 
the liquid to 60 gallons of water; mix the soft (oap and 
parafflo-oil together and add them to the water, and keep 
well stirred when using. This mixture has been wed 
with great sucoess. If you would send some of the oater¬ 
pillars it would be easier to recommend what should be 
done later on.—G. 8. S. 

7993 —Caterpillar on Plum-trees (A. Fraser).— 
I have no doubt the caterpillars are those of the moth 
(Nola ououlatella) you mention, but as they had become 
ohrysalidee befrre they reached me I was unable to identify 
them. This species usually feeds on the Uawthorn or 
81oe, and I have not heard of them before as injurious to 
Plum-trees. The moths may be found in June and July, 
and probably lay their eggs soon after they (merge frem 
the chrysalis. Soft soap and paraffin-oil dressing should 
not have Injured the tree; perhaps you used it too strong. 
Try the extraot of 7 lb. of Quassia chips, 8 lb. of soft-soap, 
1 pint of paraffin-oil, and 50 gallons of water. Mix the 
paraffin and soft-soap together before adding them to the 
mixture, and keep well mixed afterwards. Try applying 
it next year just before the buds open.—O. S. 8. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FED ITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the pared, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Oannumta Illt s- 
tsatmd, 87, Southampton-street, Strand , London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— R. S. S —The botanical name of 
the tree commonly oalled Monkey's Puzzle is Araucaria 

imbricate- B. P. A , The Cotswolds. —The botanical 

name of the Tree Paeony is Pesnla Moutan; a plant of 

shrubby habit not dying down in the winter.- C. H. 

Windle. -Akebla quinata. - J. A nderso n.—Llrlo- 

dendron tulipifera.- J. S. B.— Alchemilla hybrida.- 

A Martin. —Melilotus parviflora.- H. Debenham.— 

Veratrum.- R. F.— OaIt oan thus floridus.- M. Dum- 

mer. — l, Ajuga pyramldalis; 2, Asirantia maxima; 

3, Lonloera involurata; 4, Onodea temibllis.- T. J, D. 

— 4, Cyrtomlnm oarrot’dium.- W. J. Harwood .— 

Apparently Scolopendrium vulgare marginatum.- Mrs. 

Hensley.— Pink flower, Dielytra (Dioentra) apeotabills; 
other speoimen, Geranium platypetalum. Specimens 

should be numbered.- J. M.—Vio do not name Roses. 

This has been slated over and over again in Oaedsnuto. 
- L. R. -Mtllanthus major- B. if'.—1 and 4, Insuffi¬ 
cient epeoimens; 2, Polvgonum Brunonls; 3, next week. 

- J. M. Wilson — Sallsburia adiantifolia.- Carrols- 

town. —Potentilla var.- J.A.C.— Cereus speciosisaimus. 

- G. II.— Ophlopogon Jaburan varlegatum.- Morlais. 

—■White Poplar (Populua alba). - Sunbury.—The Golden- 

edged EnonymusisEuonymus japonicaaureo-marginatus; 
other speoimen, Euonymus j. argenteo-varUgatus. Num¬ 
ber specimens in future.- Friar Tuck.— White Poplar 

(Populus albus).- N. E. D.—l Geranium platypetalum ; 

2, Geranium Andrews!; S, Ercdium petroum.- Flora. 

—Flowering speolmeD, Spiros Filipendula. Send other 

speoimen when in flower.- E. Marsh.— Scolopendrium 

vulgare var. Apparently a not uncommon fringed form 

of wbioh there are almost Innumerable varieties.- Mrs. 

Littledale.— 1, Eurybia Gunniana ; 2, Malva campvnulata. 

- Flora, Huddersfild. — Traveller's Joy (Clematis 

Vltalba).- M. F —l, Matrioariainodcraplena;2, Staohys 

lanata ; 3, Turk's Oap Lily (Lllium Martagon)- J. L. D. 

—1, Doronloumaustriacum ; 2, Veronica species; 8 and 5, 

Send again; 4, Aephcdelns luteus.- Cromwell.— Thalio- 

trum aqullegifollum.— Kina. — Thalletrum aqullegi- 


folium.- C. J. B.— Good, but not extraordinary forms 

of Aquilegise.- M. A. T —Bougainvillea glabra.- 

E. A. F. BumU .—Good King Henry (Ohenopodlum 

Bonus Henrious).- M. Dunmur, Kettering.—I and 4 

are Veronioas; but please send perfect specimens; 
t, Erlgeron aurantiacum ; 3, Splroa Filipendula. 


TO OOSBBSPONT BN TS. 

We should be glad if readers would rem usher that we 
do not answer queries by post, and Mac we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not oontain the name and address of sender. 

Mrs. Hensley.—Ye*, Fennel is quite a oommon plant in 

many gardens.- Fred. —Black Currants should not be 

topped at the winter pruning.- F. C.—The Cabbage 

would p obibly be worth saving seed from.- M. L. F, 

Her cuts Hall, Mold.—A. not unusual Foxglove sport.- 

Soucience. — Please write any communication about 
Orobids for "Malt. Bramble’s” advice in the French 
language if you prefer it. An artiole will appear in this 

paper on Maxillarias the first week in July.- M. Eskine. 

— The Camellia shoot sent is quite healthy, and the plant 
should flower if the wood is well ripened by giving abund¬ 
ance cf air. Shade from hot sun, and be sure the rco’s do 

not suffer for want cf water.- J. L. H— The Rose- 

leaves are affected with red rust and the plant is probably 

dry at the roots; see to this.- S. J. Simmons.—Ho 

doubt the cause of the Passion-flower turning yellow is 
that the border being under the front stage of the green¬ 
house the roots geo an over supply of water.- Mus 

Hicks.— Apply to Mr. T. 8. Ware, Ha’e Farm Nursery, 

Tottenham, London, N.- Gardener.— Unripened wood 

is the chief otuse of the mischief complained of.—- Cid — 
The Pelargonium-leaves ars affeoted with spot, generally 

produced by a oold, damp, and stagnant a'moepnere.- 

Wirrat.— The Bean to plant amongst the Gocseberry-treej 

to prevent the caterpillar is the oemmon Broad Bean.- 

John Wylie.—Apply to Mr. T. 8. Ware, Hale Farm Nur¬ 
sery, Tottenham, N. The culture of the Hydrangeas will 

appear next week.- F. D.— We know nothing whatever 

of the plant under the name given. Please send a poition 

of it and then we oan advise you.- A. B.— We do not 

understand your query about head gardeners duties 

Please repeat it in a clearer form.- Fitzroy Knox.— The 

Peach-leaves are affected with curl; pick off the worst and 
they will grow out of it. The Roses have redrnsft, for 
which there is no reliable remedy. 


SHADING v. WATERING. 

If amateurs only knew the value of afford* 
ing newly-moved plants a little shade they 
wonld save themselves some considerable 
amount of labour and disappointment. At this 
season of the year there are necessarily a good 
many young plants that have to bs plaoed in 
their permanent quarters, as well as seeds to be 
sown, and if the weather should be hot and dry 
they suffer more or less according to the treat¬ 
ment they receive. In snoh cisei it is the 
practice of many to water every evening all 
newly-moved subjects, which is a good plan so 
far as it goes, bat it is not the best. The 
proper thing to do when one has to pnt out 
young plants when the ground is dry and the 
weather bright is to jnve the roots a gentle 
watering, and then devise some means of 
shading them. Where the plants stand in 
single lines a flower-pot turned over eaoh plant 
dunng the day and taken off again at night will 
render daily watering unnecessary, and the 
plants will 

Get established much sooner than when they 
are exposed to the sun. Rather than let snoh 
subjects as Brussels Sprouts, Cauliflowers, and 
Lettuce-plants stand crowded in the seed-bed, 
waiting for rain to put them out, I plant two or 
three rows at a time, and treat them in the way 
I have suggested. In the oase of plants that 
occupy a smaller area of space, a few evergreen 
branches laid over them are better than nothing at 
all, bat a mat and a few sticks to keep it off the 
soil is better still. This plan of dealing with 
freshly - moved plants does not increase the 
labonr, as some might suppose it would, because 
it reduces the quantity of water reqnired. But 
there is one thing it does do—it brings earlier 
results, as it prevents the plants flagging; 
consequently, they get established sooner. 
Besides this, it increases the pleasures of the 
garden. When the shading is taken off in the 
evening after a hot, scorching day the plants 
look so happy as compared to those that have 
had to endure the heat that one feels rewarded 
ten times over. I never think it wise for 
amateurs to wait for 

Dull, siiowert weather for patting oat a 
few plants. If they wonld shade they had 
better plant when the ground is dry than wet, 
especially when the sou is of a retentive nature; 
bat most all soils bind together when trodden 
upon in wet weather. It is, therefore, better 
to plant when the snrface is moderately dry. 
With regard to the treatment of seed beds, it is 
much better to shade with the object of keeping 
the surface soil moist than to have to water it 
daily for the same purpose. Repeated watering 


means that the surface soil runs together, and 
when dry forms a hard ernst j but if the bed is 
shaded the surface is kept moist, and the seed 
will germinate quioker with two-thirds the 

? nantity of water. During the late hot weather 
have been using freely old newspapers ^ for 
shading various plants. I have been surprised 
how they prevent the eretpe of moisture from 
the soil, and how fresh and happy plants look 
of an evening when the papers are taken off. 

J. C. C. 



SEASONABLE NOTES. 


The grand show of bloom on all kinds of fruit- 
trees and bashes this past spring has been very 
cheering to the bee-keeper, although he has had 

the lees from folly availing themselves of the 
rich stores that were to be obtained therefrom in 
warm bright weather. 

Brood spreading. —The operation of spread¬ 
ing the brood is practised by some bee-keepers 
in order to have stocks strong in spring to collect 
early honey in quantity. The brood nest is 
first contracted by means of the division boards, 
so that the spaoe left may be crowded with bees. 
As soon as there Is brood on three frames, the 
honey on the oomb containing the least brood is 
nnoapped and plaoed between the others. The 
hive is examined once a week, the honey nn¬ 
oapped, and those combs containing least brood 
are placed in the middle of the brood nest; 
this is continued nntil all the combs, 
except the two outside ones, are filled 
with brood to the top. Brood is hatching out 
by this time, when a frame of empty comb is 
inserted into the middle of the brood nest as 
often as the last one inserted is filled with brood. 
Care is taken to have all combs covered with 
bees to obviate the risk of chilling the brood. 
Bees are thus stimulated to raise much more 
brood than they wonld if left to themselves. 
Should the oolony operated npon be short of 
stores, gentle feeding is carried on, and care has 
to be taken to open the hive on mild days only. 

Supebino hives. —When the bees begin to 
bring in stores in large quantities, section boxes 
may be placed at the back of the duster, or on 
top of the frames in seotion racks; each section 
ahonld oontain a small piece of oomb foundation 
as a starter and guide. Bees naturally store their 
surplus honey above and at the baok of the 
brood nest, sections being more readily filled 
if plaoed in the body of the hive than 
they are when placed on the top; bat 
shallow hives with a large area above give the 
greatest quantity of super honey. All supers 
should be well protected by some warm oovenng, 
snoh as doth, flannel, or oarpet, to prevent the 
escape of heated air, for if not so protected the 
bees will leave them on cold nights and discon¬ 
tinue their labours, which may not be resumed 
until the middle of the next day, and thus much 
time is lost. As ths sections become filled they 
should be removed, and empty ones, provided 
with comb gnide, take their place, if left on 
the hive any length of time after completion the 
heat and traffic of the bees over the oomb mar 
its spotless parity. The best time to super 
stocks is when the bees show signs of want of 
room, all the combs being covered by the bees, 
and honey coming in abundantly. The bees will 
then most probably asoend and commence 
working in the sections at onoe. Strong swarms 
should be supered from the eighteenth to the 
twenty-first day after hiving. 

Artificial swarms. —When bees are allowed 
to swarm naturally the hives have to be watched 
during fine, bright weather, lest the swarm should 
leave the hive unseen and be lost; and then, 
again, bees will frequently hang ont of the hives 
(straw-hives especially) and duster under the 
floor-boards for many days. This clustering is 
owing to the hive being fall of bees, who thus 
wait till the qneen is ready to accompany them 
to form a new colony. As soon as a hive is 
crowded with bees, and drones are making their 
appearanoe, artificial swarming may be per¬ 
formed. If the bees to be artificially swarmed 
are in a bar-frame hive, the hive is first moved to 
the new site, and an empty hive pnt in its place. 
A bar of comb on which the qneen is found is 
removed, with the qneen and bees dinging to it, 
and placed in the empty hive in the old site, 
also any frames of brood that oan be spared 
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from the old stock. Many of the bees return 
to their old position and join the artificial 
swarm, and so strengthen the new colony, but 
a sufficient number of bees remain with the old 
stock to oarry on the work of brood rearing. 
Artificial swarms are taken from straw skeps by 
the process called driving, care being taken to 
see that the queen goes up into the empty skep 
with the swarm, and that sufficient bees are left 
in the old hive to oover the brood combs. The 
old hive is then placed about 3 feet to the right 
and the swarm the same distance to the left of 
the old stand. The brood in the parent hive 
hatching out, the population quickly increases, 
and a new queen is reared by the bees. 

__ S. S. G. 

QUERIES. 

7999 — Putting on sections.— I have a bar-frame 
bee-hive, with full foundation waxing bar-frsmsa. I got a 
vary strong swarm in on the 8ih of this month and fed 
them. Would someone kindly tell me when I may put on 
seotions ?—J. Frazer. 

8000.— Bees dying, &c.-My bees died in early 
spring. 1 negleoted to take in the hive. About three 
weeks ago bees from a neighbour’s garden, without my 
knowledge, kept oomiDg daily to the hive, presumably to 
steal the oomb. Yesterday a swarm came and safely housed 
themselves. Kindly say if I was wrong in leaving my hive 
out after my own bees had died ; whether I oould be 
lined for so doing ; and a'so please state if anyone who 
takes a bell with them and rings it oan follow their swarm 
Into private grounds and gardens belonging to others 7 
Also pleaee state what is the valuo of a swarm at the 
pressnt time ?— Ladt L. 


BIRDS. 

. S001-— Management or white Doves.—I should 

be glad if someone would kindly tell me something about 
the management of white Doves in a o»ge ?— Pbarl. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

A POULTRY-KEEPER’S EXPERIENCE. 
At the beginning of the present year I wrote to 
“ Doulbing,” telling him I had bought a piece of 
land, a parb of which I intended for a few fowls, 
and asking his advice in the selection of a good 
breed for laying. So, having acted upon the 
8a gg e stion8 he kindly gave me in Gardening, I 
thought he would be interested with my few 
months’ experience. The breeds he gave me 
were White Leghorns, Black Minoroas, and 
Blue Andalusians. Well, my first purchase was 
six White Leghorns—hens. In their second year. 
They arrived safely, with two eggs laid on their 
journey. That was the first week in February, 
and up to the time of writing (June 12th) I have 
had 470 eggs. I don’t know whether this is 
considered good, bub I am well satisfied. 
“ Doulting ” advised me not to get a cock ; but I 
was desirous of trying to hatch slew chickens, so I 
purchased a fine young cockerel to run with the 
hens, and I was well repaid with eleven fine chicks, 
which are now eight weeks old, and in splendid 
condition. The other piece of ground I intended 
for gardening purposes ; I have made two addi¬ 
tional runs, partly through my success and 
partly on account of having rather too much 
fsmoke. One run I keep covered with grass for 
the chicks and fowls occasionally. On April 1st 
I purchased seven Black Minorca pullets, late 
hatched, just commencing to lay, and from them 
I have had 292 eggs. So you see I have had 
already over 760 eggs in a very short time. After 
my hen had been going with the chicks three 
weeksandfivedaysshecommenoed tolay, aud after 
laying 19eggs she went broody again, sol have 
put under her a sitting of Black Minorcas. I 
intend bo have a good young stock for winter 
laying now. As regards cost of feeding, I 
manage to do it for barely Id. per head of fowl. 
Of course, I buy all my stuff by the load, which 
is a considerable saving. My morning meal 
consists of boiled Potato-peelings, mixed dry 
with sharps, Indian-meal, and crushed Oats, and 
often a piece of boiled horse-flesh, cut fine, 
which I can buy any amount of at ljd. per 
pound ready boiled, and whioh, I think, 
accounts for so many eggs. At night I always 
give Barley. I am anticipating good results 
For the. winter. My fowl-house, which is of 
brick, is put next to my greenhouse, and I 
have a piece of 4-inch hot-water piping comes 
into it, so that I can get a libtle heat without 
making it too hot. I have sold a good many 
sittings at 3s. per dozen, aud all have given 
satisfaction, so that my fowls are paying me 
well. I should have said that each of my runs 
measures 140 square yards, and all are fully 
exposed to the son. W. Dewhurst. 
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QUERIES. 

8002. —Baying sittings of eggs.—What Is the 
custom under these oiroumstaocss : I buy a sitting of eggs, 
paying 4s. They prove unfertile and a seoond sitting is 
furnished in place of them, none of which hatch, although 
several eggs when broken show chiokens whioh died before 
maturity. Ouher eggs from the same souroe have turned 
out similarly. Should the seller refund the money ?— 
Minorca. 

8003. —A poultry failure.—Can anyone kindly tell 
me if this i9 an unusually bad year for poultry ? I have 
between 20 and 30 hens of different breeds, but they lay 
very badly of late, and I have lost almost all my ohiokens, 
some not ooming out at all, others living but a few days, 
though apparently healthy at first. They are well fed and 
have milk and water to drink in abuodanoe, and they 
have an unlimited run through the farm aud stock-yard. 
My poultry woman finds the gizzard and gall verv large on 
opening the dead ohicks.—E. M. O. 

REPLIES. 

7888. — Chickens dying. — A. B’s ” 
experience is not unusual. If the ailment is to be 
cured it must be taken in hand at the commence¬ 
ment. In the first place, care must be taken that 
strong stock birds only are used ; to breed from 
delicate specimens is to court failure. Next, in 
the. early days of chickenhood some strength- 
giving food should be given ; bread soaked in ale, 
scraps of meat chopped fine and mixed with the 
soft food, and Parish’s chemioal food, given in 
the water, may all be used to advantage. The 
objsct must be to keep them growing. I have 
had some indifferent results this year from a pen 
of white Dorkings whioh I bought from a noted 
breeder. The birds are a year old, and, for 
aught I can say to the contrary, they may be 
closely related; at any rate, their chiokens do 
not progress very rapidly, whereas others bred 
from hens mated with the same oook have done 
very well. This points to one thing very clearly 
—namely, that dose breeding, or breeding from 
immature birds, will bring delicate chickens. 
Another point deserves consideration. Ib is a 
mistake to allow an active hen her liberty with 
very young chickens; she is certain to run 
several of them off their legs. A roomy pon 
will be too large ; ib is far better to keep them 
in a moderate sized coop.— Doulting 

7889. —Ducks dying. —The disease men¬ 
tioned by “Hilda” is a kind of apoplexy, 
brought on, I consider, by the hot weather 
Ducks of all ages rarely do well during sultry 
weather, particularly when their water supply 
is limited, or irregular. The lesson to be learnt 
from this is to contrive to hatch ducklings only 
in the early spring or late in the year. It is a 
great mistake to hatch chickens or duoklings 
about Midsummer, for there is certain to be 
great mortality, unless more than ordinary care 
be taken. So far as I am aware, nothing can be 
done when the disease makes its appearance. 
Prevention in this, as in many other poultry 
ailments, is better than cure.— Doulting. 

7887.—Hens not laying.—Crowing hens are best 
killed and sent to the kitchen. Tney are said to be melees 
for laying; purposes, and therefore are fit for nothing but 
the table. There is probably botes derangement of the 
egg-producing organs, whioh makes laying an impor- 
sibility, and lb Is impossible to treat the bird aucoseafully 
for ailments of this kind —Doulting. 


6 PRIZE MEDALS—Liverpool, Hull, Glasgow, Sal- 
taire, 1886-7 ; also Architectural A Building Trade* 
Exhibition, April 13,1889. 

GREENHOUSES 

FOR THE MILLION. 


ALFRED PEEL & SONS, 

HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS . 

Head Offices and Works: 


WOOD GREEN, LONDON, N. 



The original Inventors of Portable Greenhouses. Beware of 
Imitations 

Na. B Amateur (See List.) 


7 n. long 5 ft. wide £M 10 0 

B ft. „ 6 ft. „ 4 17 6 

10 ft. „ 7 ft. „ 6 16 0 

lift. „ i rt. „ r oo 


7 n. long e rt. wills r 00 

8 ft. „ 6 ft. „ 4 10 0 

10 ft. „ 7 ft. „ 6 0 0 

Uft. .. I ft. ,i 6 00 


No. 6 Paxton 8pan Roof, 

11 ft. Iona, 8 ft. wide, 9 ft. high, 6 ft. 8 In. to eaves, All com¬ 
plete. Acknowledged by the Judges and Press to be the 
most oomplete Portable Greenhouses exhibited. 

Illustrated Price Lists of Greenhouses from 60s., post free 
8 stamps. 

M.B.— If ALFRED PEEL A SONS’ Greenhouses are not 
the best and cheapest in the kingdom, why la it they have 
obtained all the principal Medals and Certificates at all the 
leading exhibitions ana horticultural shows! 


THE 

“PERFECT” 

WEED KILLER 

Maintains its Superiority over all Rivals 

for permanently destroying vegetation on Walks, Carriage 
Drives, Ash Tennis Courts, Stonework grown green, <tc. 
Used at Kew Gardens, Royal Horticultural Gardens, Ac., Ac. 

COMPLETE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

to all using Weed Killer bearing our Trndo Mark, 
without whleh none is genuine. Ref use Imitations. 

Fuice— Gallon 2/, 5 gal. 1/9, 10 gal. 1/6, 40 gal. 1/4 per gal. 

SPECIAL QUOTATIONS FOR QUANTITIES. 

Cairiagepaid 5 gals, and upwards. Trial sample pos’ free. 

DISTRIBUTOR for 
“Perfect” Weed Killer. 

Holds 40 gallons. Wrought-lron 
frame-work neatly painted. Gal¬ 
vanized tubes with tap to regulate 
flow. Gives spray 36 ins. wide. 
Trice £4 net on rail Glasgow. 
Sole Manufacturers: The 

HORTICULTURAL & AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COY- 

Principal Agents: BLACKLEY , YOUSG & CO., 

103 HOLM STREET, GLASGOW. 




Cross-bred fowls. —"Doulting,” in his reply 
to my letter, mentions he should be glad to kaow how 
many eggs my 19 pullets laid in the early part of this year 
aud the latter end of last. During November they laid 44, 
in Deoember 63, in January 116. The birds were not 
hatched before April, 1£88. In feeding them I give only a 
small quantity of Indian Corn as compared with the other 
grain.— Mrs Fife. 

Death in the shell.—When eggs are kept 
dry during the whole period of incubation, as 
they generally are, the membranous lining of 
the shell, thin as tissue-paper and but little 
stronger, becomes coated on the inside with 
dried albumen, making it hard, Btrong, and quite 
impervious to air. When the chick comes to 
maturity it is unable to break through it, and 
exhausts itself in the attempt and dies. That 
death sometimes occurs from want of air appears 
quite probable, bub it sometimes ocoura after the 
chick has obtained air. It is, therefore, more 
probable that both confinement and want of air, 
or either of itself, may be the immediate cause 
in individual c&Bes. But if the egg is dipped in 
warm water about the nineteenth day of incuba 
tion, or j ust before the hatching period is reached, 
the albumen is du solved, the integument becomes 
as weak as a bib of wet paper, and in due time 
the chiok throws off its shell and walks out 
without hindrance. I have wetted hundreds of 
eggs between the nineteenth and twenty-first 
days, and never knew a chiok to die after the 
lock which held its fetters was made we v .— 
O. S Bliss, in Farm and Home . 


SOLD BY SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. 


HUGHES’ Soluble 

Fir Tree OIL 

FLORISTS A NURSERYMEN 8H0ULD ALL USE IT 

Unsurpassed as an insecticide for killing all Iesect pests 
whether on the roots or on the foliage, without injury to the 
most delicate plants. It also imparts gloss and lustre to the 
foliage which is so desirable for Exhibition purposes. 

Mr. R. Oraig, President of the Florist Convention of 
America, Bays: ‘'After trying all Insecticides that I could 
learn about, I have come to the conclusion that Fir Tree Oil 
is the best for all purposes, and I feel convinced there is 
nothing to come up to it in the Market." 

Dog Fanciers should always use It for Washing their 
Animals, a small quantity in the Water will make their Coats 
Silky, aud produce a healthy 8»in Action. It kills all para¬ 
sites, and makes the Hair look Beautiful. 

Used in the water for Washing Fabrics—it acts as a Dlsen- 
fectant, Bleacher and Cleanser, and should always be used 
for Washing Fine Linen Goods. 

It kills Instot life on Man, Animals, Birds and Plants, 
without any fear of injurious effects It is invaluable for all 
Animals and Birds when they are washed. 

Sold by all Boedsmen and Chemists, 1/4, 2/8, 4/6; i-Gallon 
7 6; 1-Gallon 12,6, or less in larger quantities. 

A Treatiso on FIR TREE Oil as an INSKC- 
TIC IDE, Its application to Plants and 
Animals, sent Post free on application to 

E. C. HUCHES, Victoria St., Manchester. 

Wholesale from Messrs. Hooper A Co.; Corrt 
Bopkr, A Co.; Osman A Co , and all the Seed Merchant 
and Patent Medicine Houses in London. 

NEW YORK— Rolker A Sons . 
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THE SPHINCTER GRIP ARMOURED HOSE GO. 


63. FORE STREET. LONDON, E.O. 

HOSES .A. AND =B GUARANTEED FOR 10 YEARS 



(FAIR WEAR AND TEAR). 


Inches internal diameter, 
iin. fin. fin. Zin. lin. 

A — Patent SPHINCTER GRIP GREY-BLACK HO$E\' * ' ..." ' 1M 

(Over 2,000,000 ft; in actual use.) / *' 8 */ u i 1/1* 1/4 1/6^ 

B — Improved SPHINCTER GRIP REO-GREY HOSE . /9 l/- l/s 1/7 1/9 " 

„ Unarmoured „ „ ... -/7 -/10 1/1 1/4 1/7 g 

O— 2nd QUALITY SPHINCTER GRIP HOSE ... ... ./0 ./7 ./9 -/ll 1/2 •** 

D—BEST ANTIMONIAL RED RUBBER (Unarmoured) -/7 -/9 1/- 1/3 1/6 

(Larger Sizes , flee Price Lie*.) 


Wholesale Trade Discount of 10 % /or UosA o/T a// iAe aftoue prices to Clients purchasing direct. 


(Carriage paid on orders exceeding £5 value . 


S -unplea free. Do not pay exorbitant prices for plausible and worthless imitations of our Specialities. 


FULL DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LISTS OF HOSE AND FITTINQS FREE. 



VITAL SPARK 

FERTILISER 


The Weeds ere plucked up root end ell .'—Shakespeare. 


SIMPLEX Lli2 
1 GLAZING 


THE BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


laa an open 
■tool roller. 


For destroying We«Is, More, Dandelions, Ac., 
on Oerrege Drive*, Garden Paths, 
Church yard*, Stable-yards, Ac. 

HIGHLY CONCENTRATED. EA8ILY APPLIED 

2a. per gallon. Discount on Quantity. 

CARRIAGE PAID. TIN8 FREE. 

Full particulars from the Manufacturer, 


For ROOFS, ********** 
f i ll ^ ******** SKYLIGHTS, & 

gBSSS SD HORTICULTURAL WORK. 

No Special Contract required. 

No Zinc, Iron, or Putty Used. 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 

GROVER&Co. (Jmtb.), Engineers, &c. 

Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., CityRd., London, N. 

WHITE FOR 

ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS, AND FULL 
• * • • PARTICULARS <8ENT POST FREE'. * • • • 


A MAN GAN 
WORK A 34-1NOH 
MACHINE. ~ 


-There 

is no easier working 
no better finished, no 
stronger, no more 
durable mower in 
the market. The 
Front Roller, with 
simple adjustment 
for regulating height 
of cut enables the 
machine to cut dose 
to the ground, and 


J. W. SMITH. Chemist, Stony Stratford. 


THOMAS’S 

TRAINING TRELLISES 


w *ne grounu, ana 
to do fine work, be¬ 
sides adapting it 
for verge cutting. 


No. 81. GALVANISED AFTER MADE. 

For training P»as Instead of 

✓00\y0000\X Training plants to wills, 4c 

AA^^AAAAA 6 feet by 3 feet, 2s. eaoh. 
JvYYYYYYYx ® feet by 4 feet, 3s. each 
\XX^X/V\XXX/ ® feet b y 5 f® €tl i 4a. eaoh. 
AAaAAAAAa 6 feet by 6 feet, 6a. each. 

n Made any size fo order at 
following prioes: 

i. 4-in. 3-1 n. 2-in. lj-ln. mosh. 

U 3d. 3^d. 4d. 4jd. par foot snpor. 

Illustrated Catalogue on Application. 

J THOMAS & CO., 

87, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


To be obtained 
through ail the lead 
ing Ironmongers or 
Seedsmen, or from 
the Sole Lioensee*- 


C UT S IS 4- INCH £451, 

SELIG, SONNENTHAL & CO 


88, Queen Victo ria Street, London, E.C. 


REYNOLDS’S WIRE TRELLISES 


PATENT SIMPLEX , 

FUMICATOR. mt 

Sure death to Green fly. 

Smokers can use their own 
Tobacco. Smokers 3s. 6d. 

Ladies or non tmokers, /\ 1^. 

4s. 0d. poet free. • 

CHA3. TOOPE & CO., 

8tepney-square, Stepney, London, E. 


FOR FLOWERS, FRUITS, & VEGETABLES 

Rich In Solublo Phosphates, Ammonia, 
Potash, Nitrates, m Peruvian Quano. 

80LD IN 3d.. 6d., Is., and Is. 6d. CANISTERS 
28 lb., 5s.; 66 lb , 7s. 6d. ; 1 cwt., 14s. 

INVKNTORS AND PROPRIETORS, 

ADAMS, WEBSTER & AOAMS, Clapton, London. 


6-lnoh Mesh. 

Galvanised after made. For training Peas, also p 
walls. 4c., 4c. Sizes made to order. 2d. per 
Terms, cash with order; 5 por oent discount o 
exceeding 10s. 40s. value free by rail within 


BLACK VARNISH 

"CRYSTAL 


D1LUHARD NETTING, |-inoh mesh, 12 yards 

L wide, 9d. yard; extra stout, strong TANNED NET, 
1 yards wide, lid. yard; 4 yards wide, 3d. yard ; or 2 yard* 
wide, 10s. per 100; 4 yards wide, 20s. por 100 yards. New 
TWINE NETTING, 1 yard wide, yd yard ; 2 yards wide, 4d. 
yard ; 4 yards wide, 8d. yard. COTTON NET, nine meshes 
to square inch, 1J yard wide, 6d. to 7d. yard run Best article 
to protect bud and bloom.— W. O UL LINGVO RD, 127, Ftc.’d- 


Analytis and Testimonials on application. 


57, NSW COMPTON STREET, LONDON W.C. 

Illustrated Lists Post Free. 

Low quotations for Wire Arches, Galvanised Netting 
Barbed and Strand Wire. 


GREENHOUSES. 

THE CHEAPEST AND 
BEST MAKER8 IN THE 
WORLD. 

Iluetrated Lilts free. 
OVKREND’8 Horticultural 
Works, West-Green, Tottenham, 
_ London, N. 


CRYSTAL PALACE 
Horticultural Works. 

Before buying elsewhere 
Purchasers should inspect 
our large stock of Cheap 
Greenhouses. 

Illustrated Lists free. 

Hayward A Co H 

80, Foxberry-road, Brocklcy, 
London. 


The cheapest and most effective Weed Destroyer 
ever offered to the public. 

Befo-e ordering any other, please write for Price List to 

W. GRIFFIN, MANUFACTURING CHEMIST 

Luda Weed Exterminator Works, 
Louth, Linos 

N.B.—411 orders executed same day as received._ 


GI-R3E3 3E3 2VHOXJSH S. 

BEST AND CHEAPEST. 

At following prioes : Loan to, 7 by 5 ft, £V 8 ty 5 ft. 
£3 10s ; Bpan roof. 7 by 5 ft. £3 10a. ; 10 by 7 ft.. £3 15s. 
complete with ventilators, stages, g>a*e, Ac , put on rail, 
Span-roof Forcing-houre (»c r Brickwork). SO by II ft., »11 
2l-oz. glass, carriage psid. £ 16 16*. Frames, 4 bv 4 ft., glared, 
and painted, 52s 6d each 6 by 4 ft Light*. 4b. 6d. each. For 
Forcing-housea, Summer homes, Propugators. Handlights, 
Heating Apparatuses. Ac, Ac., ne special Prioe List, post 
free-—RUSSELL A COMPY., Horticultural Builders, 550 


WILLIAMS’S SPECIALITIES. — Patent 

" " Supports for securing all kinds of flowers and plant! 
without tying, patent ‘ Meteor" Syringes, Trainers for 
climbing plants, Flower Shader, etc., etc Illustrated Price 
LiBt poet free -WILLIAMS BROTHER8 4 CO., 77. Per- 
■hor«Mi».reet. Birmingham 


or TO OUR READERS.—in ordering goods 
from these pages, or in making enquiries, readers will 
confer a favour by stating that the advertisement was 
seen in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. Our desire is 
to publish the advertisements of trustworthy houses only. 
The name and address of the sender of each order should 
be written legibly. Delay and disappointment ars often- 
times dm* to neyixt c t this. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


DKUNING and BUDDING KNIVES, Kazora, 

•L Scissors. Ac —Tayler’s Eye Witness, stag handles, brais 
capped, poet free, Is. 2d. each Also Ivory Handle 
Budding Knives, Is. Id ; Hollow-ground Razors, Is 2d.; also 
Scissors. Is 2d., all warranted Marvellous value. Illustrated 
Prioe List post free —JOHN TAYLER 4 80N8, Cutlers, 4o , 
Norland-read Nottlng-hUl, Londoo, W. 
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▲damn's Need las lYuo- 
oaa) .. .. .. 335 

Amtuiin, mate for - 140 
innuU, lender and 
■ half-hardy _ .. 131 

Antftraoila v. ooke .. 338 
Ainma and Gladioli.- 
plan (log oak ..331 

▲rams (Kiobardla), in a 
tab. growing .. ..310 

▲aouba leads. sowing .. 333 
Auriculae in the open air K6 
Beee.. .. JT ~ SIS 

Blood-maLure, making 338 
Cabbage*, sowing ana 

planting..113 

Oaoti. lreatm*Dt of «. 340 
Oaloeolarias dyiog .. 332 
Obvytanthemam jottings 336 
' U1 . 137 


Oaeamkcr seeds, siting 134 
Dshlia-leaves drooping 1*1 
Fern fronds, drying .. 136 

Ferns .130 

Ferns, New Zealand .. 339 
Fern spot es, sowing .. 130 
Fertiliser, Clay’s, using 337 
Figs in the autumn, 
treatment of .. .. 180 

Flower • baskets in an- 
trance halls and rooms 175 
Foxgloves and Ferns .. $33 
Freest® rtf-set* alba .. 137 
Fruit and foliage.. M 139 
Fruit garden 350 

Fruit-trees, dwarf, for 
profit .HO 


1ST 


dhoioe .. 
Gardening for profit 


Garden, inseot pests in 

the.335 

Gardens, small, the 
depredations of spar* 
rows in . .. ... US 

Gentians in hot wsather >31 
Good King Henry .. 134 
Gooseberry-bushes, ted* 
spider on n M HO 
Greenhouse .. .. 130 

Lavender outtlngs .. 133 
Lillee of the Vailvy not 
flowering ..131 

Liltum longiflorum .. 319 
Lily, the Jacob®* ( Ids* 
ryllls formoslasima) .. 340 
HaxillaHas .. 333 

M6l key’s Ponte • tree 
(Araucaria imbricate) 
seeds of ihe .. 333 


Meadow Sweets,shrubby 

Mushroom-beds, making 134 
Murk from outtlngs, 

raising.741 

Outdoor garden .. 330 

Pmonies, Tree, hard!- 

nets of.333 

Pansies dying .. .. 131 

Petunias, double, strik¬ 
ing .S4G 

Phloxes, he* artificial 
manures tor _ 131 

Planta for a oold green¬ 
house .. -.140 

Plante, greenhouse, in 

summer .. .. 137 

Plants, herbaceous .. 336 

Pjants, winter*flowering 190 
Plumbago roeea ». .. 330 


Poinsettias 

Poiosettias, old plants of 
Poppy, the Shirley 
Potato, late, plant ng .. 

QqmUODI and DitfWMtn 

BoeePelleLyonnalse .. 
Rose-flowers not open¬ 
ing . 

Rose, Gloire de D j m .. 
Rosa Her Majesty 
Rosa. Marshal Kiel, 
and Ferna In a green¬ 
house . 

Roto. Mardchal Nlel, 
ploking leavee off a .. 
Rotes, treatment of 
Salvias 

81ugs. a plague of n 
Spleen worts, the.. .. 


Etrawbs:rles for a light 

aoU .3.9 

8uo flowers (Hellanthus) 311 
Thyrsaoanthua rutilans 333 
Town garden, work In 
the ..... 131 
Tur£ lawn, renovating ^ 

Vegetable garden M 330 
Vegetables, fresh .. 334 

Veronicas.330 

Vine borders, oroppiog SB 
Vines, destroying mealy¬ 
bug on.119 

Wax flowers, twining 

JHoyaa).141 

Weeks work, oo suing, 
the.. . .. .. 130 

Yuroaa, seedling, treat¬ 
ment of . in 


PEUIT. 

FRUIT AND FOLIAGE. 

At the present time there ie a great diversity 
of opinion ni to the prospects of onr fruit orops. 
In some places we hear that there is abnndanoe, 
while in other* the glorious display of bloom 
hat led to nothing bat disappointment, the 
trees being already bare of the young fruit that 
dropped off without any apparent reason. In 
my own case, I am glad to say that I am well 
satisfied with the crop still on the trees. But I 
am not going to take any credit to my manage¬ 
ment especially for that result, but simply to 
point out a few things which I believe have a 
more important bearing on the welfare of the 
trees than many seem inclined to acknow¬ 
ledge. I refer especially to the neoesiity of 
keeping the foliage olean and healthy on all 
kinds of fruit trees and bushes, not only when 
they have good crops, but also when they have 
none. Now last year, I, in oommon with the 
majority of other growers, had very light orops 
indeed—in fact, many of my trees had scarcely 
any fruit on them. Bub this did not deter me 
from paying just as muoh attention to the 
summer pruning, pioking off caterpillars, 
syringing for fly and blight, and every other 
item of good culture to ensure a healthy develop¬ 
ment of young wood, and the plumping up of 
frnit-buds. The season being moist, a splen¬ 
did olean growth was the result; and never 
in my experience did old or young trees finish 
up their year’s work in better health ; and now 
I have the satisfaction of seeing my trees 
crowded with Apples, Pears,Ac., and bush-fruits 
and Strawberries are an enormous orop. I own 
it is much pleasanter work this season, when 
summer pruning, to find the dusters of fruit as 
thick as the dusters of leaves; but those who 
negleot their trees when a barren year oomes 
round will probably have long to wait for a good 
orop. How often do I find this same plan pat 
into practice with other things besides fruit- 
tress in a garden ! No work is too mnoh to 
lavish on plants in full bloom, but as soon as 
this fades the attention flags as well. It is 
when the sere and yellow leaf oomes on that 
attention is even more needed than when the 
plant is in full beauty; and those who wonld be 
■nooeesful with fruit or flowers must learn that 
it is in an all-the-year-round battle with the 
many enemies the trees and plants have to con¬ 
tend with, and no amount of attention in other 
ways will compensate for the laok of healthy 
foliage, for the sap taken up by the roots has 
to pass through the wonderful prooess that leavee 
alone can perform before it oan nourish the buds 
or increase the layers of wood, and anyone who 
saw how the trees were defoliated by caterpillars 
last year would hardly expect the same trees to 
produce much fruit this If it is worth 
Growing fruit treks at all, it should be one 
of the most important items of culture to keep 
the foliage and bark free from inseot pests of aU 
kinds. As soon as growth commences in spring, 
wall-trees olaim our attention. Curled and 
blistered leavee must be removed as soon as they 
are seem A box of Tobiooo-powder, with holes 
punched in the lid, is an excellent thing to have 
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at hand, and wherever the slightest trace of fly 
is ston a good dusting of the powder should be 
applied. This will check them for a time, and 
onos get trees into good healthy foliage there 
is little trouble afterwards, but let them get 
bully affected and it takes a deal of patience 
to olean them. Black and greenfly will 
sometimes appear very suddenly, and the 
garden - engine must then be vigorously 
plied. It is also the best antidote for red- 
spider, whioh is a great pas* on wall-trees. 
Open-air fruit-trees and bashes are not usually 
so early affeoted as wall-trees; bat if these are 
not taken at the first appearanoe of the plagae 
It is very diffioalb to oops with any of them 
afterwards. Winter-dressing will greatly reduoe 
the necessity for summer dressing, bat if cater¬ 
pillars pat in an appearanoe attack them at onoe. 
Hand-pioking, if persisted in and taken in time, 
will be founa the most oertaln way of clearing 
the trees; bat it is no ase waiting until they have 
spread over the entire tree, for at first they may 
be taken off in banohea of hundreds together, 
and are then far more easily reduoed in numbers. 
Then there is the Amerioan blight that appears 
in bunches covered with a woolly ooating, and, 
if not destroyed, soon oovers the entire tree. This, 
like other pests, should be attseked on its first 
appearanoe. I take some paraffin-oil, dilated 
with water (1 pint of paraffin-oil to 1 gallon of 
water), and with an old whitewash braah work 
it well into the bark, thoroughly breaking up 
the ooloniee of inseobs, for the woolly oovering 
keeps off any mixtare if lightly syringed over 
them; bat a good force from a garden-engine will 
dislodge them, and even olean water. If vigor¬ 
ously applied, will soon olear the trees. Scale 
on the bark of frnit-trees multiplies at this 
season at an alarming rate, and soon oovers the 
entire tree. It should be exterminated at the 
winter-dressing; but if this has been neglected, 
do not wait for another winter, but scrub ererv 
piece of bark with a stiff brush, and then wash 
the wood with dilated paraffin-oil. The above 
refers to cultivated trees, such as wall-trees, 
dwarf, bush, pyramid, or trained ones in some 
form or other. The standards left to take care 
of themselves, as they too often are, oan hardly 
be termed garden-trees. J. G., Hants. 

Cropping Vino borders.— Although so 
mnch has been written at different times against 
the practice of cropping Vine borders, ib does 
not appear to have any laating effect, for we are 
continually meeting with oases where the 
cropping of the borders goes on as if a line had 
never been written warning onltivators of their 
mistake. Within the past few weeks I have 
met with some serious cases. In one instance I 
was called in to advise about the condition of 
the Vines, the shoot-growth upon whioh was 
no larger than the handle of the pen with whioh 
I am writing, although they had only been 
planted in a well-made border eight years. The 
few bnnohes of frnit they had formed had onrled 
np at first and then gradually died away, while 
the largest leavee were no bigger than my hand, 
and the shoots had almost come to a standstill 
in growth. On looking at the border occupied 
with the roots of the Vines I found one part of 
it covered with a crop of early Cabbages and 
the other part with Potatoes jast ready for lift¬ 
ing. On enquiry about the treatment of the border 
1 in previous years I found that it had always been 


cropped more orleis winter and summer. Some¬ 
times it was occupied daring the winter with Let¬ 
tuce, and then wonld follow Vegetable Marrows 
or a orop of Antnmn Cauliflower. Yet, notwith¬ 
standing this treatment, the owner wondered 
why the Vines failed. On examining the border 
I found ib qaito dry at 1 foot below the surfaoe. 
The little manure that had been given it was 
quickly used up by the subjects that never 
ought to have found a place on the Vine border. 
Perhaps this is an exceptional oase, bub it would 
not be diffioalb to mention other instances nearly 
as bad. The question of cropping Vine borders 
doee not admit of any hesitation in giving an 
answer to. Under no oironmstanoes ought it to 
take place. Even the planting of a few flowers 
on them shonld be discouraged, as whatever 
may be growing on them nob only robs the Vinee 
of the nutrim9nb and moisture that they ought 
to have from the toil, but it also deprives the 
soil of the bsnefloial influence of light, sun, Mid 
air, all of whioh agenoies are as neoeaaary for 
the welfare of Vines as for any other orop.— 
J. C. C. 

Destroying mealy-bug on Vines.— 
Having had a fight for five years with the 
mealy-bug in my vineries, and gained the 
victory, perhaps ib may benefit some of the 
readers of Gardening to know how the fight 
was won. As soon as the Vines were ready for 
pruning it was done, and the old bark scraped 
off quite to the new green bark. I then twice 
sorubbed them with soft-soap, and twice with 
Lemon oil, taking oare to get it into every 
crevice. When the rods were tied to the rafters in 
Maroh I again dressed with sulphur and lime. 
AU brickwork was twioe washed with soft-soap, 
and twioe with Lemon-oil, and afterwards twioe 
whitewashed with lime. All woodwork was 
twioe washed with soft-soap, and twice with 
Lemon-oil, afterwards painted two ooate with 
white lead. The pruniaga were all burned, and 
the soli removed to the depth of 3 inches and 
renewed. Last, though not the least, the rode 
of the Vines were brought olose to the ventila¬ 
tors, and the honses thrown open to all weather 
from October 1st to March 1st. I have not 
seen a mealy-bug this year, and the Vines are 
looking very clean and healthy.— J. B. 

7930.— Strawberries fora light soil.— The sort* 
you now grow an good; but yon mivht add Sir O. Naplsr 
and Lextoa’s Pine tor Ute use.— E. H. 

-Blsok Prlnos, Garibaldi (Vloomteaee de Thory), 

8lr J. Paxton, President, 8lr O. Napier, and Uneer Frits, 
form about the beat anaoesflon for a light soil; bat yoa 
should also plant on different aspeots to ensure a lengthened 
Strawberry season.—B. O R. 

-Keen’s Seedling. British Qneen, Frogm or e Late 

Pine, and Loxford Hall Seedling, have all snooeeded 
admirably with me on light soil; bat it requires to be 
deeply trenahed end well manured. Frequent plantations 
of young plants require to bs made, as the beds do not 
maintain their vigour more than two or three years on 
light colls.-J. D. E. 

7973.— Dwarf frnit-trees for profit.— 
1 Dwarf Pear-trees are profitably grown, when 
the right sorts are selected and the management 
is skilfully oondnoted. 2. The Quince 8took le 
largely grown in some oases where the soil is 
rich ana deep, but it is nob suitable for a light 
•oil, nor in any other oase where the fertility of 
the land cannot be maintained by rich surfaoe 
dressings. 3. Yon oan get the information yon 
require under this head from the market reports. 
4 The south and west of England are reputedly 
the most favourable for fruit-growing, but the: • 
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are min? localities in the Midlands where hardy 
fruit culture is safely carried on. 5. The rent 
of suitable land varies a good deal aooording to 
the looaliby and its nearness to a town and rail¬ 
way station. From £3 to £10 per acre is the 
usual figure.—J. C. G. 

7069.—Treatment of Figs In the autumn.— 
Early in September piok off ell fruits whioh ere ee large as 
Peas, ee they are not likely to be of any use for the next 
crop, end only tend to exhaust the tree.—E. H. 

-There Is no necessity for restoring the email fruit 

from Fig-trees in the autumn. Leave them upon the tree, 
and those that are likely to develop into full grown fruit 
will do bo without any aesirtanoe in the way of thinning. 
In a general way, any fruit that is larger in the autumn 
than a Marrow-fat Pea falls off early in the spring.— 
J. 0. O. 

7970. -Red-spider on Gooseberry - buahea.— 
This peet is troublesome enough on some Glasses of plants 
and trees, but Gooseberry-bushes do not suffer muoh from 
its attacks. The spider oould be dislodged now by well 
Syringing the bushes on successive evenings with dear 
water. It drives the insects from the leaves. If this had 
been done on their first appearance they would not have 
done any harm.—J. D. E. 


THH OOM1NQ WBBK-B WORK, 

Extract* from a garden diary from July 6th 
to July 13 th. 

Commenced layering Carnations; for growing a largish 
oolleotion, and doing most of the work myself, lb is 
necessary to begin early, and as some kinds make growth 
sooner than others, these are taken in hand Bret. A basin 
is made round eaoh plant and filled in with a gritty com¬ 
post, into whioh the shoots, after being operated upon 
with a sharp knife, are fastened with short pegs. The 
whole business of Carnation propagation is simple enough. 
A leaf or two Is removed from the shoot where the out is 
made, whioh is taken about an inoh or so long in an up¬ 
ward dlreotlon through a joint. The soli Is pressed firmly 
about the layers after they are pegged down, and 
will be kept moist by watering, if neoesiary, to 
encourage early rooting. Any shoots on the centre of 
the plants whioh cannot easily be made to reach the soil 
will be taken off and planted under handllghts asouttings. 
The latter will make good plants by the autumn. Fol¬ 
lowed on with the summer pruning of fruit-trees* giving 
attention to the strongest growing and most vigorous tress 
first. I have sometimes left those Pears and Apples 
whioh are nob making muoh wood unpruned till the end of 
August. It Is an advantage to do this, as it imparts a muoh 
needed strength, though it does not follow that a tree 
whioh is not making muoh wood is really in a weakly 
condition. Some trees, frequently the moot fertile 
varieties, do not make muoh growth, and these are beet 
left unpruned, at any rate for the present. Mulohed 
all wall-trees, especially stone-fruits, with manure to 
save some of the labour of watering and to nourish the 
roots and keep them near the surfaoe. This muloh has an 
excellent effeot during hot weather when the sun is 
powerful; but I like to remove the most of lb ae soon as 
the fruit ripens; or in most instanoes by the end of August 
or beginning of September. The sunshine on the border 
will be useful then in ripening (he buds for next year’s 
orop. Moved Camellias and other hard-wooded plants to 
sheltered positions in the open air, taking preoautions to 
keep the worms out of the pots. Moved several specimen 
Palms and Dracaenas to sheltered positions about the 
grounds. A fine old plant of Brugmaneia been alio 
, plunged out. This flowers very freely treated in this way, 
and the blossoms fill the air with fragranoe. Thinned out 
late sown annuals. Unleet this is done freely the results 
will be poor. I have mulohed a be I of Nemophila insignia 
with short manure to strengthen the plants and prolong 
its season. That particular shade of blue is muoh 
appreciated. This striving after particular effeots gives 
trouble, as one has always to be provided with a substitute 
in case of aooldenb. I find It is a good plan to have a lot 
of late sown Asters in stock In separate colours to meet 
suohoases. Commenced budding Boms; beginning first 
with the standards, for I still grow a few of these, though 
I rely for the main display upon dwarfs; a good many 
being upon their own roots. About a month ago I filled 
several lights with cuttings of Tea Roses, taken from 
plants whioh had been grown under glass, and I find pretty 
well every cutting Is rooted. Layered more Strawberries 
in pots for foroing and planting. I notice a lot of the early 
foroed plants whioh were planted out several weeks ago 
are now producing healthy trusses of blossoms. These 
will be taken oare of for autumn gathering. Lifted the 
Ranunoulus-roote and plaoed them in a oool, airy shed to 
dry. Out down early.flowering Pelargoniums and put In 
the outtings. All my young winter-flowering stove stuff, 
with the exception of Polnsettias, are now in oool pits and 
frames. At present they are kept rather dose till the 
growth is finished, then more air will be given to ripen 
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Ferns. 

Where small-sized Fens are required for arranging with 
flowering and other plants, it is necessary to raise young 
ones frequently, for even when the smaller growing kinds! 
Uke the different varieties of Adiantum and Pleris, are 
used, they soon get too large for the purpose. Where 
seedlings of such sorts as Adiantum ouneatum, A. pubes- 
cans, and A. formosum, with Pteris serrulata P. serrulate 
cristate, and P. oretiot, are grown, they soon require 
arger pots than the 6-lnoh or 7-lnoh else, whioh are, in moot 
oases, better than larger for the purpose in question. 
Seedlings that were raised from spores sown a year since, 
and have been in 3-inch or 4 inoh pots, should be moved 
into others from 1-inoh to 2 inches larger. These will be 
big enough, as with the help of manure-water, whioh may 
be given as soon as the plants get established in the new 
pots, they may be grown large enough. Ferns are plants 
that naturally require more water than most things, and 
on this account need the drainage to be perfeot, for tbeir 
roots will not live in stagnant, water-logged soil. Use 
rather more crocks than are necessary for soft-wooded. 
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quick-growing plants that are repotted annually ; cover 
the crooks with Sphagnum or ordinary Moes. Peat is 
preferable to loam for Ferns, though most of them will 
grow in the latter. In addition to the sand that is mixed 
with the soil, a good sprinkliog of small crooks, oharooal, 
or oal-cioders, should be added. These should be broken 
to the else of Hone Beans and evenly mixed with the soil. 
In repotting Ferns at all times it Is requisite to avoid 
die turbine the roots more than is necessary; but when 
the plants are potted during spring or summer, when 
more or less growth is going on, they are still lees in a 
oondltion to bear any interference with their roots. 2fe 
more should be done in this way than loosening the old 
drainage from the bottoms of the bails. Press the soil 
Arm in the pots so as to make it as solid as are the old balls. 
If this is not done the water that is given afterwards will 
pass off through the new material, leaving the roots in too 
dry a state for the plants to remain healthy. 

Sowing Fern spares.— Where young plants of any 
kinds of Ferns are to be railed, the spores may be sown 
now. By getting them in at this time, rather than delay¬ 
ing the work until the summer is farther edvanoed, the 
seedlings will be larger and stronger next spring, sod in a 
condition to sooner attain a useful sizs. 

Stove. 

Winter-flowering plants.— It is now time to get 
the various kinds of plants required for blooming In winter 
into pots in whioh they are to complete their growth and 
flower. It is neoeacary to regulate the size of the pots in 
aooordaooe with the more or less s’zs whioh the different 
things attain. In this there is considerable differenoe in 
the kinds of plants that are generally used for autumn and 
winter blooming-. Most of tne Eranthemums, for lnstanoe, 
should have pots nearly double the size that will answer 
tor Polnsettias, Plumbago roses, or Berioographis Ghiee- 
breghtiana. 

Plumbago rossa.— Plants that are now in 6 inoh or 
6 inoh pots may have others two or three sizes larger. 
The soil most suitable for this plant and most of the other 
win Mr-blooming kinds, is loam, with about a sixth part of 
manure added, and some sand. The plants will have been 
stopped onoe and will now require the points of the 
stror gest shoots to again be pinched out. It is not advis¬ 
able to make this Plumbago iato a oompaot bush, as it is 
better to have the branches a moderate length, so that 
their tops may be near the glass whea the bloom is forming, 
for they are naturally thin in texture, and if the plants 
are not fully exposed to the light the flowers do not stand 
well when used for cutting. Old (peatmeus of this Plum¬ 
bago that are to be flowered a seoond season, should have 
pots a size or two larger than it is needful to give the 
sprlng-struok slock. 

Tbvreacanthus rutllans.— Pots about 8 inches 
in diameter are large enough for this plant as 
spring-struck cottings will not attain a sizs that will 
require more room than this. This Thyrsaoantbus is not 
muchiuolined to branch out, and it is best to let It have its 
ereot, spiral habit. Om or two shoots are enough for 
plants tne first season of their flowering. To have the 
growth stout and short-jointed, keep them as near 
the glass as convenient during the summer. The plants 
named will do with similar treatment fn the matters of 
heat, moisture, and shade. The 1 alter is neoessary in 
bright weather, and enough atmoepheric moisture ought 
to be kepi up to assist the growth. Syringe overhead 
when the air is shut eff in the afternoon, and roll up the 
blinds at the same time. Thl« should he sufficiently early 
to shut in enough snn-heat in bright weather to run up 
the thermometer to 90 degs. or 95 degi. The plants will 
be benefited by this. Tne moisture laden atmosphere 
will prevent the foliage being Injared by exposure to the 
sun, and where there is not muoh fire-heat used for stove 
subjeoti during the height of summer, it is neoessary to 
utiitM sun-heao by ahuttiog up the house early in the 
afternoons, otherwise the plants do not make muoh 
progress. 

Polnsettias.— Catilogs that were pat in some time 
back should by now have made enough rooti to admit of 
their being moved into 6-lnoh or 6-lnoh pots. If they have 
made muoh top growth a ilze larger will do no harm. 
This is anotner of the tall-growing, epare-branohiog 
subjeots that o an not be Indaoed to form a oompaot busb, 
and it is no use to attempt ta make ib assume this shape. 
▲ single shoot is enough for plants that are grown from 
this season’s cuttings. To oorreo”, so far as passible, the 
disposition Poinsetiite have to grow disproportionately 
tall, the plants should be stood with their tops close to 
the glass from the time they are first) struck until they oame 
into flower. This will not only keep them shorter jointed, 
but it will also enable them to produoe larger heads cf 
their flaming bracts. 

Old plants of Polnsettias.— Old plants that were 
headed down and afterwards partially shaken out and put 
baok into the same sized pots, will soon be in a oondition 
for moving into those in which they are to bloom ; 9-inch 
or 10-lnoh pots may be given them. Out back examples 
of this kind may have three or four shoots eaoh. Thne 
shoots do not always come equal in strength. When in 
this oondition the strongest growths should be bent down 
to a horizontal position and so seoured. By doing this and 
leaving the weaker ones erect the latter will have a better 
ohanoe of getting on more equal terms with ths strongest, 
as in this way the branches that are more ereot will draw 
the sap up more freely. 

Greenhouse. 

Salvias.— The autumn and also the winter-flowering 
varieties of 8alvia, when to be kept in pots through 
the season, will soon require their final shirt. Nine-inch 
or 10-inoh pots will be required by the strongest growers, 
suoh as S. splendens and 8. spleodens Bruanti. ae also the 
later blooming 8. gesnerwflora. 8. Bethelll will do with a 
size lees, and the smaller growing, 8. Pitcher!, will euooeed 
in 7-inoh or 8- inoh pots. As soon as potted they should 
be stood out-of-doors in a sunny place. If the pots are 
partially plunged in ooal-ashes it will be better for the 
plants, ana save some labour in watering. When they are 
turned out in a bed for the summer and afterwards trans¬ 
ferred to pots; if not already planted this should be at onoe 
attended to. The soil of whioh the bed is composed 
ought to be made moderately light and open, so that the 
plants will take up without their roots being much broken. 
Whichever system is adopted they will again require 
•topping, so as to have them 9u$oientiy furnished. 


fluting th* simmer they must never bs let to want tor 
wa‘er. If this occurs tire bottom leaves will be likely to 
suffer and die off before the flowering is over. 

Veronicas.— These useful autumn-blooming subjeots 
will now require to bs moved into ths pots in whioh they 
are to make the rest of their growth and to flower. V. 
Anderson! and V. saliolfolia are free-rootisg, strong grow¬ 
ing kinds, and should have 9-inoh or 10-lnoh pots. If the 
plants are at all deficient of side branches, the strongest 
shoots must again be stopped. 8tand them out in a sunny 
place where they will get plenty of air. In all oases avcid 
patting plants of this description near trees or other 
objects whioh will keep the light from them. If desired, 
these Veronioas can bj turned out for the summer and 
taken up and repotted in September. 

Thomas Baizes. 

Outdoor Gordon. 

Priok out Wallflowers, Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells 
Pansies, dto., in nursery beds, 3 inohss apart, to get strong, 
ready for Ailing the beds in autumn. Do everything 
possible by pegging down the growing shoots, surfaoe- 
stirring, and. If neoessary, watering, to induce the bedding 
plants to cover the beds and make an effective display 
qulokly. It is worse than nseleM to water In driblets; 
either give a good sozklng, or keep the surface loose and lei 
the plants seek their own moisture in the lower stratum 
of the earth. I never water Pelargoniums; but the hoe is 
used to keep the surfaoe loose onoe a week. Where the 
appearance is not objected to a mulch of short manure is 
a great aid to growth. Dshlias will need frequent 
attention In tying and regnlating growth. Where grown 
only ae objects of ornament, one stake in the oentrs of 
the plant Is sufficient; bat to produoe exhibition flowers 
the side shoots must bs tied out, and tor this purpose four 
other stakes will be required, betides the centre ona, to be 
plaoed at equal distances round the plant. Pink outtioge 
will strike freely now under glaev, kept close and just 
moist. Dsw the foliage over on bright days with a rosed 
pot: but heavy waterings will not be required till roots 
are formed. Carnations may be layered now, or cuttings 
plan’ ed under handllghts in ths same way as recommended 
for PiDke. Train creepers on walls or fenoes frequently. 
Look over Roses daily to remove faded flowers and destroy 
lnieot*. If ths orange fungus should appear on the folitge, 
remove the affected leaves and hum them to try and 
•tamp the disease out, for there appears to be no other 
oure; but this peet, like all other ills to which ths Row Is 
subject, may bs met and ovarooma by thoroughly prepar¬ 
ing the site and adding plenty of old rotten turf and 
manure. Well-nourished plants, in well-drained positions, 
have fewer enemies than those to a state of poverty. 
Keep a sharp watoh tor ths Holly hook fungus. Ths fliet 
indications of Its presence are little warty excrescences on 
the under tide of the leaves. Syringing with rather a 
strong solution of Giaburst compound Is one of the best 
remedies. At the.same tmi > keep the roots well nourished 
with muloh and water. Commence budding Rowe as 
soon as the bark works freely. If only a few stocks have 
to be worked a good soaking of water at the roots will 
loosen the bark In 24 hours. Out Privet and other hedges. 
The Holly and Laurel should be pruned with the knife. 

Fralt Garden. 

In the summer pruning of trained fruit-trees it Is beet to 
take the vigorous ones to hand first, and leave thow of 
Ism robust habit to the stimulus of ths advancing growth. 
It is not right to prune strong and weakly growing trees 
at the same time and In the same manner. One needs 
repressing and the other will be benefited by a larger 
spread of foliage tor, at least, a time. Continue layering 
Strawberries In whatever way is beet and most convenient 
for one’s own particular requirements and circumstances. 
If the weather continues hot and dry, a good soaking of 
water will help the late fruits to attain their full slzei 
Thin the frulte on all trees whioh are heavily laden, and 
muloh Aprioots and Peaches trained against hot south 
walls and buildings, giving water if neoessary. The vinery 
where the Grapes are colouring will require abundant 
ventilation daring the day, and suffloient at night to keep 
up a gentle circulation. Discontinue fires during bright 
weather : but it may be neoessary to use artificial heat if 
the weather should be cold and damp, with a north wind, 
especially in the case of late Grapes. Do not permit the 
laterals to orowd the main leaves; but in the oase of 
Grapee liable to produoe scalded berries, a little more 
foliage wherever there Is room for a leaf may bs left with 
advantage. The Madresfleld Court Mueoat is an excellent 
early Grape; but in some places It is rather disposed to 
oraok. The belt way of overoomlng the difficulty is to 
leave on a good load of fruit and also plenty of foliage. 
At the same time ventilate abundantly, leaving enough air 
on at night to keep up a buoyant atmosphere. To meet 
a sudden emergency a notoh may be out to the stems 
below the bunoh to oheck the flow of sap. Keep the 
young wood of Peach ee regularly trained in. Young trees 
sometimes produoe shoots so robust in habit as to rob 
those less favourably plaoed. All each shoots should have 
the points pinched out. Where the trees are young and 
the trellis not filled up, well plaoed laterals may be tied to 
to fill up vacancies. Booh shoots will develop into useful 
fruiting wood by the autumn. Remove the leaves whioh 
•bade the frulte of Peaahee and Neotartoes, either by 
thrusting them on one side, or pinoh them off altogether, 
so as to let In the sunshine to oolour the fruits. Great 
oare is necessary In handling ripe Peaohee, as ths least 
pressure will leave a mark. 

Vegetable Garden. 

In the management of Cucumbers It la best to do a Utile 
skinning every time the plants are dressed over, removing 
a shoot here and there to encourage new growth to raring 
forth to produoe a oonetant suooeeeion of frulte. Plants 
showing signs of exhauetion should hsve a rioh top-dress¬ 
ing. There is nothing better than old rotten turf and old 
mellow cow-dung in equal parte, put on in a thin layer and 

E reseed down with the hand. Plante growing in warm 
oueee will require a good deal of water, both at the roots 
and in the atmosphere. Keep the floor oonstaotlv damp. 

If red-eplder appears on the leaves fill the atmosphere full 
of moisture, and keep dose and shaded for a day or two. 
These little peete oannot stand a steaming atmosphere 
with the thermometer up to a 100 degs. or so, though 
they would be quite at home to the temperature etatedlf 
the moisture Is left out. Tomatoes to houses will requirf 
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a good deal of nourishment now to swell off the fruits to • 
Kocd efr.e. Uloh mulohinga will be ft great help. I have 
Just mulched all my borders with a fjood thickness of 
stable-manure. It la hardly possible to keep the aurfaoe 
roots sufficiently moist without it now In light, sunny 
bouses. Finish planting the main crop of Celery as soon 
as convenient. Make a last rowing of Fees on the chanoe 
of their coming in useful in the autumn. William 1. Is 
the best kind to row now. 8ow Karly Horn Carrots for 
late use. Young Carrots in winter are always appreciated. 
Sow a few rows of prickly Spinach ; it is too early yet to 
sow the autumn supply. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

This glorious weather is Just the thing for town gardens ; 
If the plants only get enough water they are bound to grow 
rapidly, and I never remember seeing town gardens mors 
gay than they are just now. Kemembsr that a can of 
water given in the evening goes twice as far as ons in tbs 
morning, and that if the beds oan be mulched with Ocooa- 
nut-fibre or decayed manure after a good soaking ths 
moisture will go farther still. Dihlias are oomlng on 
splendidly, but they must havs abundanos of moisture, 
both at the root and overhead ; give them a good roaklng 
every alternate day, if not each evening, and a good douohe 
with the garden engine, or a good roaed can, night and 
morning. Rloinua, Cannae, and other sub-tropical subjects 
should receive the same attention ; without plenty of 
water they will never grow and make good plants. Secure 
all the above, also Hollyhocks, and so forth, to stout stakes 
In good time, before any micchief is done. This kind of 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

SUNFLOWERS (HELIANTHUS). 
Amongst the Sunflowers are some most valuable 
garden plants. All the perennials are vigorous 
growers, and generally attain to a considerable 
height. The most valuable border species is 
H. moltiflorus, which grows about 1 yard 
high, forming a dense thicket of stems, which in 
autumn bear large, showy, bright-yellow heads. 
There is a major variety of the single kind that 
is superior to the type. The double kind, 
H. m. flore plenus (here figured), is a very 
popular plant, and deservedly so, as there are 
few more showy autumn perennials. It is, like 
the original, of easy culture in any soil or 
position, is one of the best plants for towns, and 
abounds in some London parks and squares. 
The best of the other perennial kinds suitable 
for the rougher parts of the garden or for 
naturalising are H. giganteus (with rather small 
flowers, but growing G feet to 8 feet or 10 feet 
high), divaricatus, occidentals, decapetalus, 
ltevis, and Isetiflorus, all growing about the 



Double Sunflower (Helianthus multiflorus fl.-pl.). 


weather Is rather trying to CAloeolarias; if planted early 
they will bs all right, with an oocaeional loaking, but 
late - planted Calceolarias are liable to go off whole- 
rale now. lb is also unfavourable for Paneiee, but, m a 
rule, only seedllnge do much good where the air la amoky, 
and theee are far more tenacious of life than the named 
kinds. 8ingle Petunias are beginning to make a grand 
show, they never succeed so well as in a hot dry summer. 
Begonias are also pushing up thsir btooms fast, and will 
soon be very gay, but they must be kept moderately moist 
at the root, especially If the plants are small. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums ought to be all In their flowering pots by this time, 
though small plants for ordinary decoration will do very 
well if potted any time this month (July); In this way they 
do not require so much labour in watering and feeding, 
4a, subsequently, and are In full growth when the buds 
appear, which is just as it should be. Late kinds may, of 
oourae, still be potted on, and cuttings of such useful 
varieties as Elaine and Peter the Great struck for late 
blooming in small pots. The whole stock should have a 
good overhead shower morning and evening to keep the 
fo lage dean and free from insects. Tomatoes art growing 
fatt, and setting and swelling well. Keep them tied to 
stiong stakes as they grow, pinch out everv sign of a side* 
shoot, and water eparingly until two or three truesee are 
set and ewrliing, then more freely. If under glass venti¬ 
late abundantly night and day. B. 0. R. 


Our readers will kindly remember that toe are plod to 
receive for engraving any euggeetive or beautiful photo- 
graph* qf plants or garden M&nes, especially of gardens of 
a picturesque character. 
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same height, much resembling each other 
aud flowering about the same period. H. 
angustifoliua grows about 3 feet high, and 
is a distinct and good plant. One of the 
most desirable of the larger species is 
H. orgy alls, a tall species, 6 feet to 8 feet high, 
with slender stems clothed with most graceful, 
drooping, narrow foliage. It is suitable for 
growing among groups of fine-leaved hardy 
plants iu a sub tropical garden or pleasure- 
ground, margins of shrubberies, or wood-walks. 
The tips of the shoots for a length of 15 inches 
or so, out off and placed in water indoors, are 
very ornamental. It is best propagated by 
division of the roots. The hold and handsome 
Harpalium rlgidum, so admirably adapted for 
supplying cut flowers, is sometimes grouped 
under Helianthus. 

H. annuus (common Sunflower).—This is often 
regarded as suitable only for cottagers or for 
gardens to which little attention is given. As 
an ornamental plant it is, however, of mnch 
value, its robust growth and commanding aspect 
rendering it suitable for many situations where 
plants of smaller growth would be nuite lost. 
If placed where protection is afforded from high 


winds, and allowed sufficient space, it assumes 
a somewhat dense, branching habit, and when 
covered with bloom presents a very distinct and 
by no means nnattractive appearance. More 
than one plant should not be pub in a place. 
Crowding Sunflowers destroys their distinctive 
characteristics. Seed may be raised easily if 
iown in pots or pans in March or April and 
placed In a window, frame, or greenhouse, but 
will germinate all the more rapidly if a little 
bottom-heat be given. When the plants aro a 
few inches high they should be pricked out into 
a frame and protected from snails, and be put 
out into the open ground when well hardened 
and Btrong. Sunflowers will thrive well in any 

f ;ood garden soil, the size of the flowers being 
arge or small as the ground varies in quality. 
In exposed places the plants should have some 
support. There are now several varieties of 
the common one, the best being giganteus, 6 feet 
to 12 feet; californious, 5 feet; cucumerifoliua, 
3 feet to 5 feet; grandiflorus, plenisaimus, 
globosus, and fiatuloaus. The art in using the 
Sunflower consists in placing one or a few 
plants in spots where they can be well seen and 
will not interfere with other and more refined 
plants, either above or below it. I have seen 
choice and carefully made borders ruined in 
appearance by a number of Sunflowers being 
placed along them. A few plants well plaoea 
near a shrubbery would have given a mnch better 
effect. F. 


THE SHIRLEY POPPY. 

When the first blooms of this Poppy expanded 
with me I felt rather disappointed after reading 
the glowing accounts of it which appeared in 
every horticultural journal which one came 
across. But now that the flowers are fast com¬ 
ing out they certainly reveal tome wonderfully 
pretty colours, there being almost every shade 
of pink right through to the deepest crimsons, 

S ure whites, and bright ecarlets. Many of the 
owers are edged with white, and some are 
mottled, others have a ring of white at the base 
of the petal, while others have very dark or 
almost black patches in their flowers. Now, the 
Rev. W. Wilks, of Shirley Rectory, claims 
to be the raiser of these Poppies. The rev. 
gentleman says, in an article which appeared in 
a certain gardening journal, that he first saw 
flowers of the common field Poppy (Papaver 
Rheas) which were edged with white. From 
this he saved seed which produced many colours, 
and by carefully selecting seeds from the best 
and most distinct flowers, the present strain has 
resulted. But what I cannot understand is 
this : There are scores of semi doable flowers 
amongst those here, and I never remember tee¬ 
ing a double wild Papaver Rheas or a white 
one either. I have seen some of a mnch lighter 
colour than others. I believe that Papaver 
umbrosum must have had something to do with 
the origin of these lovely Poppies—that ia to say, 
if I have the true strain—and it came from a 
reliable source. Most ladies object to these 
flowers owing to the strong smell whioh they 
emit in the rooms. I think this ia a great pity, 
as w hen they are cat in a bud state they will 
unfold their flowers perfectly, and last two or 
three days; bat they should never he allowed 
to be fully expanded before they are out, or they 
will not last many hours. 

T. Arnold, Cirtnetxter, 


7918.— Pansies dying.— It is very common 
for Pansies to go off in the way described, and 
this is one reason why the choice named show 
kinds are not more grown. They are apt to die 
off suddenly ; there seems to be no saving them 
when onoe attacked. At the same time, yon 
may have given them too strong a dose of 
artificial manure, which should always he hoed 
in. Autumn-planting, so that the plants get 
good root-hold by the time hot weather arrives, 
and a mulch of decayed manure, help to minimise 
the evil. It is mostly spring-planted Pansies 
that go off. It is a good plan to take a catting 
or two of each kind, just as they are beginning 
to grow freely. If the old stools die there is 
then something to fall back on.—J. 0. B. 

-I do not agree with “ J. D. E.’s” answer 

to this query in Gardenino, June 29th, to the 
effect that the application of the manure in an 
artificial state was the cause of death, but, 
of course, I- cannot j*ay positively that he 
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is wrong. Let me try to oonvinoe him by 
a toting my experience this year. I planted 
out a great quantity of Violas, nice fine healthy 
plants, whioh teemed to do remarkably well for 
a time—in fact, until they came into bloom, and 
then I noticed that the leaves of one were turning 
yellow, and aa it got from bad to worse I took 
it up and examined it. Just below the surfaoe 
of the ground I found the atems apparently 
rotten and very damp, and I also found a quan¬ 
tity of very minute white little inaeota. Since 
then plant after plant have suffered the same 
attack and died ; and theae plants have had no 
liquid-manure or fertiliser whatever applied to 
them, so that in my oase, whioh seema to me 
precisely the same aa the query propounded, a 
fertiliser cannot have done the damage. Aa the 
dying of suoh a number of plants hat corn] pktely 
spoilt the appearance of my garden, 1 snail be 
glad to hear “ J. D. B.’s” opinion thereon or that 
of anyone who can suggest a remedy to aave 
the 200 or so plants that are left. Some time 
ago I saw that the defeot was attributed by a 
writer in Gardening to wire worm, but I have 
not found any traoe of this inseot in my case.— 
Constant Reader. 


FOXGLOVES AND FERNS. 

One of the most beautiful mixtures that can 
be seen in Nature’s own gardening is that 
of large masies of Foxgloves, now in their full 
beauty, towering above the fresh, green fronds 
of common Ferns. In many parts of Hampshire 
large tracts of these may now be obierved, and 
anything more beautiful it would be difficult to 
oonceive, and those who wish to imitate it on a 
small scale in their own gardens should lose no 
time in making the necessary preparation by 
sowing a good bed of Foxgloves in the reserve 
gardens, so that they may be ready for trans¬ 
planting in the autumn. The Ferns are, 
generally speaking, best removed in the spring, 
just as they start into growth, unless one has a 
supply of established rooti in pots, when they 
can be planted at any time. A partially shaded 
spot, such as under very tall, deciduous trees, 
is the best place for this kind of gardening. 
The soil should be broken up and cleaned before 
planting, or the weeds will choke the flowers, 
and after the roots are planted they must be 
attended to by hoeing and watering until they 
get well established, when they will take care 
of themselves. The Foxgloves in the woodlands 
are mostly of the red kinds, but in growing them 
artificially it is advisable to get a goodly propor¬ 
tion of white and spotted kinds, as they are very 
beautiful and effective. The Fern that figures 
most prominently in wild woodlands is the 
oommon Brake Fern (Pteris aquiline), and very 
beautiful it is. But in making an imitation 
wild garden one may get a greater variety than 
is usually found growing together. The ever¬ 
green sorts, such as the Hart’s Tongue (Soolo- 
pendtium vulgare), making an excellent front 
rank kind, while the taller deciduous ones, like 
the oommon Brake, make good backgrounds. 
There is plenty of scope forlndividual taste in 
this phase of gardening. J. G. H. 


want large specimens put the plants out just aa 
they are, simply working away some of the old 
soil from the roots; but if smaller plants are 
required separate the crowns and set them out 
singly, 6 inohea apart. Pot them up early in 
September. You had better plant the Gladioli, 
they will not bloom till too late to open well, but 
you may save the bulbs.—J. C. B. 

— Arums may be planted out at any time 
from March up to September, but they are very 
ausoeptible to frost, especially hoar frost. Any 
soil that will grow a good Cabbage will grow 
good Arums. They love a moist soil, ana do 
well on the margin of a lake. Gladioli should 
have been planted in February. They may be 
planted now, but good results must not be 
expected.—J. C. Tonkin, I*lu of Scilly. 


GENTIANS IN HOT WEATHER. 
When making a new garden about this time 
last year, it was neoessarv to remove a plants* 
tion of Gentians aoaalts. I made the new 
bed, as it has been my invariable praotice for 
some years past when dealing with this plant, 
by placing thin pieoes of stone on edge from 
2 inches to 4 inches apart, having previously taken 
out a shallow trenoh about 3 inches deep, so 
that when the pieoes of stone are set in their 
place they are a little above the surface of the 
soil. The spaoes between the stones were then 
filled up with good soil. Not having any of my 
favourite turfy loam, I had to make up a mixture 
of fairly heavy garden soil and well rotted 
manure; three parts of the former to one of the 
latter. In this the plants were put out in pieces 
about a quarter the size of a man’s hand. I 
mutt confess I had serious doubts about the 
roots taking kindly to this soil, but after twelve 
months have gone by, I am glad to report that 
they are looking quite happy, and making 
satisfactory growth. I have had but few flowers 
from them this season, nor did I expect any. 
I am perfectly satisfied with their present 
healthy oond.tion, feeling sure that next 
ear I shall have a rioh harvest of 
loom, which will be well worth the waiting 
for. This successful instance of so thoroughly 
establishing this Gentian In one year is the more 
agreeable, because I am aware of the difficulty 
in getting it to do so in some oases. If there is 
one thing more than another that has assisted 
me in getting the plants so well established it is 
that they have not been allowed to want for 
root moisture. All last summer and autumn 
and sinoe the early spring of the present year 
they have been regularly watered after a few 
days’ dry weather, not in mere driblets, but 
sufficient has been given at each time to tho¬ 
roughly moisten all the soil, as I have proved 
In practioe that these pi mts require more water 
than many people suppose they do, especially in 
hot weather. Anyone having this Gentian well 
established in a position where it gets plenty of 
sun will find it benefit them immensely if they 
give the plants a thorough watering t price a- 
week in hot, dry weather. J. C. C. 


7985.—Dahlia-leaves drooping.—Your plants are 
evidently atteoked by uale (ooooua), which will have a 
Boost injarious tffeol upon the plants. This insect is not 
oommon upen the Dihlia, and jet I have seen ltonoeor 
twice. The affected leaves should be either pioked off and 
burnt, or, If they oannot be spared, sponge them somewhat 
briskly with warm water and a little soft-soap, and rubee- 
quantiy springe them well with olean water.—B. C R. 


7900.— Lilies of the Valley not 
flowering.—They want generous culture. 
They will not bloom well, unless the crowns 
pi amp up fully in the autamn, and they will not 
if they do not have plenty of good food and 
moisture. Early in November take them np 
and plant them singly, about 6 inches apart, in 
ground that has been deeply dug ana richly 
manured. Lilies of the Valley are often planted 
in shady aituations, but to get the beet resalts 
they should be in an open place where they have 
plenty of light and air, and be well watered in 
dry weather. The heat, food, and moisture 
swell up the orowns in a way that no other 
cultural method can effect.—J. C. B. 


7912. — Planting out Arams and 
Gladioli. —Tnis is the time to plant oat 
Arams. Choose, if possible, a cool, sheltered 

E dition, for they like an abundance of moisture, 
oth atmospheric and at the roots. Dig the soil 
-- - ‘- - If you 
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7958 —Lavender cuttings. — Let these catalogs 
remain whsrs they are till next spring, then transplant.— 
S. H. 

-Young plants raised from cuttings might bt trans- 

S lanted a*> any time; but It would nob be wise to do so 
□ring hot, dry weather; better wait until the first warm 
showers. See that they do not beoome verv dry at the 
roots until they are well established.—J. D. E. 

7976.— Calceolarias dying.—The plants had very 
likely been taken from a warm, oiojs atmosphere, and so 
could not stand exposure. This weather is, however, very 
trying to Calceolarias of all kinds. They should have 
been planted early to endure it with any degree of 
oertainty.—B 0. R. 

7894. — Artificial manure for Phloxes, 
&0.—There is no hardy flower iu cultivation 
that is more benefited by high feeding than the 
Phlox, and I may add that in this respect it 
has its counterpart in its tender relative. The 
varieties of Phlox Drnmmondi require good, 
well-manured ground to grow them in, and their 
flowering season is prolonged by means of a top- 
dressing of some oonoentrated manure, if 
well-worked in. This should be done before 
there are signs of exhaustion, and then you get a 
bed of Phloxes to last all through the summer iu 
good condition. Verbenas want good nourish¬ 
ment, and if the ground is naturally poor they 
ought to be top-dressed at onoe, and the manure 
hoed in. They will not continue to bloom with 
fieedom if they are stinted for food. If you 


oannot get some rotten manure to dren the 
ground with at planting-time some oonoentrated 
manure should os mixed with it, working it in 
with the fork to a depth of 6 inohes. Then give 
a top dressing later on, and you will get a good 
early growth. As to Heliotropes and Petunias, 
they only want something to give them a start, 
or they grow too rankly. The doable Petunias, 
however, need liberal culture.— Byfleet. 

-On poor soil all the varieties of flowers 

named would be much benefited by repeated 
applications of artificial manure. Ordinary 
Peruvian guano wonld be the best, because it 
sots very quiokly after it is applied ; and it Is 
also of a lasting character. If decayed manure 
can be dug into the ground in winter artificial 
manure would not be needed. Petunias and 
Heliotropes require it less then the other things; 
they seem to grow over gross in rioh ground.— 
J. D. E. 

7957.— Renovating old lawn turf.— As 
a temporary measure you may do something 
towards getting more Grass to grow on the lawn 
if yon give It a few good soaking* of liqaid- 
manure. If yon have no liquid from stables or 
farmyard you may use guano water at the rate 
of one ounoe of guano to one gallon of water. In 
that oase yon should well soak the ground first 
with ordinary water and apply the gnano liqaid 
immediately afterwards, and repeat the applica¬ 
tion onoe a week, or when there is a prospect of 
rain yon may sprinkle the guano on the ground 
In a dry state at the rate of 4 os. to every 
square yard of ground. Bat soot would be 
oheaper and quite as effectual If used in the 
same way, using sufficient to make the surface 
look quite black, and repeat the applioation onoe 
a fortnight. This information only applies to 
the present time, as there is no doubt bub that 
the soil of your lawn has beoome impoverished, 
and to make a satisfactory job of it yon will 
have to take away the old turf and give the 
ground a heavy dressing of manure, and either 
pub down fresh turf in the autamn or sow Grass- 
seeds.—J. C. C. 

-The only thing to ba done now is to top- 

dress with artificial manures when there oomes 
rain. It is no use applying it in dry weather, 
unless the lawn oould ba watered at the same 
time. If a mowing machine is used, lift the 
ontters 4 inch by dropping the front rollers. 
This alone will serve ths purpose of strengthen¬ 
ing the orowns of the Grasses. A mixture of 
manures will bs batter than one kind alone. I 
have had g>od resnlti on a pleoe of poor lasvn 
from a mixture of nitrate and guano applied 
during a showery time at ths rate of 4 Id. to 
the rod.—E. H. 

-Ths lawn must either bs rslald with freih turf, 

whioh may be done at any Urns, if not too dry to oat, or else 
properly prepared and town with Graw-aeed. This may 
be done in September, and unless really good turf can be 
obtained cheaply or does at hand it will bs the bast plan. 
The ground musb be well drained, levelled, and raked to a 
fine and even surface, ini a good turf oan hardly fail to 
result.—B. O. R. 


7901. — Tender and h%lf - hardy 
annn ale -—Yon may have a good supply of 
Mignonette in spring by sowing about the last 
week in August, keeping the plants in the open 
air until there is danger of frost. The annual 
Marguerites or Crown Daisies, doable and single, 
make good pot plants, and are grown for spring 
bloom by the London market gardeners. The 
seed should be sown early in August; these, 
however, require to be kept from frost, and if 
they can have a light poeition in a greenhouse 
they will come into flower well in spring. A 
good many of the hardy annuals, if sown In 
September, will bloom nioely in spring, much 
earlier than in the open air. Nemophila, 
Clarkia pulohella, Godetias, the beautiful little 
hybrid forms of Leptosiphon, Colllniia, Silene 
pendula oompaota, and Myoaotis dissitiflora 
(these two should be sown In August), and 
dwarf Scabious are among the most suitable. 
The oommon Marigold and the Corn Marigold 
will bloom early in April if sown early In 
August. Sow them in their blooming pots, and 
put them in a oold frame in November, giving 
them plenty of air, and they will make a good 
show early in the season.— Bvfleet. 

7954.—Treatment of seedling Yaocas.—If tie 
Yuooss belong to the hardy varieties ib is bettor to plait 
them out in a nonary bed iu the op» air; bub if tbs 
■pedes are tender, anon as aloifolia, pot thorn into sing** 
pots and grow them in a ood frame, moving to a greso- 
house In October.—K. H 
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another about the 30th of the same month. 
Sow thinly, in order that every plant may have 
room to properly develop Itself. Keep the soil 
continually moist and free from reeds. Beds 
about 5 feet wide, with an alley on eaoh side, 
are most convenient, and shallow drills about 
4 inches or 6 inches apart offer greater facili¬ 
ties for cleaning with a narrow hoe between 
the drills than broadcast sowing. The main 
orop on open quarters I have for years 
planted after spring-sown Onions, as that 
orop is harvested early in September, and 
leaves the ground in good condition for any 
succeeding orop. When the land has been well 
manured for Onions good Cabbages oould be 

S reduced without digging by simply drawing 
eep drills and soaking them with water, if the 
ground be at all dry. As, however, the land 
for Cabbages can soaroely be too rich, I have 
generally dug into it deeply a heavy dressing of 
rotten manure, for if the stalks be left to produces 
seoond orop of crowns the produoe will well repay 
a little extra preparation. The advantages of the 
seoond crop over young crops following in quick 
succession is not acknowledged by many good 
cultivators, but from my own experience I 
must say that a good bed of Cabbages following 
a crop of Onions and succeeded by an abundant 
seoond crop of Sprouts is a great gain, and when 
the stumps are cleared off, the ground, being 
firm, will be in good oondition for Celery 
trenches. I may remark that while feet Lb 
not too much space for the rows of the largest 
Cabbages, 1£ feet is quite sufficient for 
small early kinds. Medium sized kinds planted 
at intermediate distances apart will prove the 
most useful for the majority of cultivators. 
Any plants showing a tendency to start pre¬ 
maturely to seed should be pulled up and 
thrown away at onoe and replaced by fresh 
plants from the seed-bed. The remnant of the 
plants left on the seed-beds should be pulled up 
and pricked out into nursery beds, to stand the 
winter for filling up gaps, and for making a 
small planting in March for succession during the 
summer, by which time spring-sown crops will 
be ready. G. 

FRESH VEGETABLES. 

A garden is considered a luxury by many, and 
I am not disposed to dispute the fact of its being 
such. But if a luxury, it is not necessarily an 
expensive one, there being many much more so, 
ana those who have once possessed a gocd gar¬ 
den and have been well served ought to be able 
to show that the balance is not all against the 
garden. It is true, those spending the greater 
portion of the year in or near to a large town 
can obtain all they need in the shape of vege¬ 
tables, either direct from the markets or shops; 
but dwellers in small towns and villages are not 
nearly so fortunate in this respect. In any case, 
if we are to believe Impartial evidenoe, those 
who own a good garden have a decided ad van 
tage on the score of freshness, and this in vege¬ 
tables is of the greatest importance, as largely 
affecting the quality. Not only does the private 
gardener, as a rule, procure superior varieties 
to cultivate, but he is not called upon to supply 
vegetables by weight, and, consequently, does 
not or ought not to keep them until they are 
overgrown and past their best before sending 
them to the table. As it happens, however, 
there are a good many growers who seem to 
think more of size than they do of freshness. 
Such, by their ignorance or indifference in this 
respect, do not hold the advantage they ought 
to nave over the market-gardeners who, as a 
rule, are perfectly careless as to whether their 
produoe is of excellent quality or not so long as 
they oan get good prioes. Changing from 
generalities to particulars, I will first allude to 
the humble yet popular 
Spring Cabbage. —Not many years ago very 
few of these found their way to the dining¬ 
rooms of the wealthier classes, but now-a-days, 
thanks to the improvements effected, and, I may 
add, a better judgment exercised by those whose 
duty it is to supply the kitchen, many more are 
eaten, sometimes even in preference to late 
Brooooli and Cauliflowers. Large, close, and 
muoh-blanched hearts of these are not by any 
means the best, nor is it wise to delay outtiog 
till there is a great quantity fit to out. Better 
by far grow the plants rather thiokly, and com¬ 
mence cutting when the hearts are quite small 
and tender. These, when properly cooked, are 


of delioate flavour, and by thus beginning to out 
early a long succession is obtained, and an unde¬ 
sirable glut of hard, overgrown hearts avoided. 

Cauliflowers, which are also in season 
early, are at their best -when nearer the size of 
a cricket-ball than a foot-ball. The earliest | 
varieties are naturally rather small, but these, 
as well as those muoh larger, ought to be 
kept closely covered over with leaves, and cut 
before the “ ourds ” are opening or become 
green in any way. Cut early, cooked and 
served entire, they are muoh superior in quality 
to any that have to be trimmed or divided prior 
to being boiled. The Asparagus season is now 
closing, and I will only remark that even a 
superficial observer must have detected a 
great difference in the quality of the shoots out 
and used the same day to any that have been 
kept for two or three aays. The former are by 
far the most suooulent and delicately flavoured. 

Peas are now plentiful, and these again 
should be used as fresh as possible. In the 
oase of the early round-seeded varieties the seeds 
ought not to be really full gtown, or the chances 
are they will be a day too old, and hard and 
flavourless In consequenoe. In many good 
families large Peas are never sent to the dining- 
table, but although I am no advocate of the 
cultivation of extra large-seeded varieties, I am 
yet of opinion that prejudice or habit has some¬ 
thing to do with this custom of excluding large 
sorts, at many of the latter are quite equal in 
point of quality to any smaller varieties. All in 
a dish should be as nearly as possible of one age 
and one variety, and if properly oooked smd 
served, fault oan hardly be found with them. 

Broad Bsans ought to be gathered when the 
seed is about three parts grown, though some 
prefer them even younger than that; then, if 
served with their skins removed, they are 
almost equal to, and a good change with, Peas. 
French or Kidney Beans soon become old and 
stringy, and those forced especially have to be 
kept closely gathered. Unfortunately, when 
stored with their stalks in water, they lose in 
flavour, and sire also less tender. When there 
are plenty outside, there ought to be little diffi¬ 
culty in selecting a sufficiency of pods of one age 
for a dish every day if need oe, and these ought 
to snap off sharp when tried with the thumb and 
Augers. If they fail to do this they are not fit 
to S9nd to the table. Muoh the same remarks 
apply to Runner Beans. Few need to be told 
that quite 

Young Carrots are the best, these rightly 
being a muoh-prizad vegetable in most estab¬ 
lishments. The beds may well be drawn from 
when the roots are no longer than Radishes, 
this in many instances being the only or best 
form of thinning adopted. At this time of the 
year, only quite young Turnips are fit to serve 
as a vegetable, those nearly or anite full grown 
usually being both tough and hot. A few 
varieties of Potatoes may be lifted when about 
half-grown, the old Ashleaf, Mona’s Pride, and 
Veitoh’s Improved Ashleaf all being fairly dry 
and good at that stage. As a rule, fully 
matured medium-sized tubers are the best, ana 
the sooner they are used after they are out of 
the ground the better. Exposure for a few 
hours to daylight has the effeot of greening and 
quite spoiling new Potatoes, and they ought 
therefore to be lifted only as required, or at any 
rate to be kept olosely .covered after they are 
out of the ground. Quite 

Fresh Tomatoes are always very superior to 
any kept several days after they have ooloured 
properly, and, it is very certain, old, flabby, and 
seedy Cucumbers are neither good nor whole¬ 
some. Lettuoes and other salading are most 
orisp and pleasing when out a short time before 
being eaten. Shading will oertainly become 
fresher when immersed for a time in water, but 
at the same time it is not so good as when first 
cut. Glebe Artichokes will soon be abundant, 
but I do not advise outting the very young heads 
unless to avoid a glut, as those fully grown, but 
not old, are the most suooulent. Better use 
quite young heads than any that are old, dry, 
and tough. Very large Mushrooms are not 
muoh In demand, the preference being given to 
buttons and any about half-grown. In- any 
case, to leave them longer on the beds is to risk 
their beooming maggoty and useless. W. I. 

Late Potato planting:.—As you ask for 
experienoe of growers in this matter I send you 
i mine*. I have many times planted Potatoes in 
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June, smd found them go the way of most 
others when the disease appeared. Last year I 
planted some Regents on May 29th, The disease 
came and finished them off when not a quarter 
grown. The “ Rector ” would appear to be very 
fortunate, and occupy a very favourable posi¬ 
tion, for he does not mention disease, which has 
not yet left us. I have not found that the 
main orop or late sorts of Potato will develop a 
crop in three months, but I have dug the early 
kinds from two to three months afoer planting 
if planted during the growing season. I have 
just dug some early kinds planted in February 
under a wall, tops green bnt roots not ripe, but 
good eating for early ones. From my experienoe, 

I consider the “ Rector” mistaken.—F. K. T. 

7963 — Making: Mushroom - beds.— 
Horse-droppings a week old will be quite fresh 
enough to make Mushroom-beds. I have used 
them a good deal older, though as far as possible 
I like to get some as fresh as I oan to mix with 
the old. The latter counteracts and steadies 
the fiery heat of the former. If all the manure 
is fresh it will take a good deal of drying and 
fermenting before it is safe to work it into a 
bed. Very few gardeners oan get sufficient 
fresh manure to make up a bed at once, bnt by 
intermixing the fresh with that which is par- 
tiaU^ dried a very good result may be had.— 

• To make up a bed when the manure is 
only a week old would never do, as it would be 
too rank. As you obtain your manure throw it 
into a heap until you have sufficient to make a 
bed the size required ; whether this oocupies a 
week or fortnight, or even three weeks, is 
immaterial; allow the heap to stand for the 
heat to rise, which it will do in from three to 
four days; then break it up and spread it out for 
the rankest of the gas to blow off and the 
manure to dry somewhat; some growers make 
the bed up and pull it to pieces two or three 
times, but, as a general rule, I find this unneces¬ 
sary. You make up your bed in cone-shape, 
whioh, I think, is the best, as if the heat should 
rise too much it rises to the top, and there is no 
risk of the spawn being scorched ; besides, there 
is no room wasted, a great thing in a small 
home, the beds bearing all over, and even to 
within a couple of inches of the ground. Tread 
the material well down, so as to make it as firm 
as possible, and insert a thermometer in the 
centre of the manure, and if this should rise 
muoh above 100 degs. it is as well to open the bed 
and let in the air, as if the heat is too high it 
drives the goodness out of the manure. As soon 
as the heat has risen and fallen below 90 degf. 
(between 90 degi. and 85 degs.), spawn it, insert¬ 
ing the spawn, previously broken into pieoes 
the size of Walnuts, 2 inohes deep and 4 inches 
apart all over the bed. Some recommend 
75 degr. as a good temperature for spawning, 
but, in my opinion, time is only lost by waiting 
after the bea is 85 degs. if sure the heat is on 
the fall; I then cover immediately with 1 inch 
of light soil, and beat it down firm, and plaoe a 
layer of straw over the whole. If at any time 
the bed appears dry I give water at about 
60 degs., and expect to see Mushrooms In 
from five to six weeks’ time. If you read 
Gardening regularly you will, from time to 
time, see artiolei on Mushrooms. — Percy Fox- 
Allin. 

-The hons-dropplngs should be from two to three 

weeke old before using them bo make up Mushroom beds; 
bub the manure must be prepared by turning It over dally 
to prevent tte over-heating.—J. D. K. 

7961.—Good King Henry.— Better leave the plants 
anout thie year. You will have your reward for your foe- 
bearanoe next season.—E. H. 

7953. — Saving 1 Oaoamber - seeds, — 
Leave those fruits which are showinga tendency 
to thloken out at their points. Unless this 
plan is adopted it is sometimes difficult to 
obtain any quantity of seeds. The number of 
seeds may be increased by tying a pleoe of mat¬ 
ting round the fruits to still further accentuate 
the swelling of the points. Of course, seeds, 
more or less, may be obtained from any well- 
developed fruit, out the bit of matting will be 
useful.—F. H. 

-Your best plan will be to seleot a few 

likely-looking fruit, smd fertilise them daily 
with pollen from a male flower until the bloom 
shrivels. Mark those operated upon with a bit 
of raffia or twine tied round the stalk, and you 
will soon know if they are properly impregnated 
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by the end* swelling up larger than the rest of 
the fruit. Let them hang until quite yellow, 
then out, and lay them on a sunny shelf for two 
or three weeks, and finally take out the seeds, 
fluid wash them clean in a fine sieve under the 
water-tap. If you want plenty of fruit it will, 
however, be advisable not to begin seeding too 
early in the season, for once two or three such 
fruit are set on a plant it will not produce many 
more.—B. C. R. 


ADAMS NEEDLES (YUCCAS). 


Several of the greenhouse Yuccas are well- 
known plants. They all more or less partake of 
the habit of growth present in Y. gloriosa, the 
species that is grown out-of-doors, and is hardy 
in some parte of England. The different species 
are slow growers, with more than ordinarily 
persistent leaves that will keep in a healthy 
stata for a number of years, in most of the 
kinds that need keeping out of the reach of 
frost in winter the leaves, as they gain age, 
droop gracefully, a condition that adds much to 
the appearance of the plants. Their erect, 
elegant habit of growth makes them effective 
when associated with floweriog subjects, or 
others that are of a bushy, close-growing 
character. In large conservatories they can be 
used with the best advantage, especially in suoh 
as are deficient in light, which is often the case, 
particularly when attached to dwellings. It is 
in houses of this description that the Yuccas are 
particularly useful, owing to the fact of their 
thriving with a less amount of light than many 
things require. Not but that Yuccas like light, 
especially during the summer when making 
their growth, ana are muoh better for having all 
that oan be given them, but through their ability 
to bear indifferent treatment they succeed where 
most plants would fail. When to be used in 
exceptionally dark houses it is a good plan to 
allow the plants to make their growth in a good 
light structure and to make them do duty in the 
winter in the dark quarters, as through their 
being at rest during this period, combined with 
the hard texture of their leaves, they do not 
suffer by being so employed. The variegated 
kinds are particularly adapted for using in the 
way described, as the bright colour of their 
foliage helps to enliven a dark position ; of these 
may 1)3 named suoh sorts as Y. aloifolia varie- 
gaU, Y. Stokesi, and the small-growing Y. 
qiadrioolor. Yuccas are increased by 

Suckers and cuttings, but the foimer are 
only produced sparingly, and through the 
plante keeping extending with a single branch¬ 
less stem they do not afford much that is avail¬ 
able for outtiogi. It is only at the p an's get 
old and become bare of leaves at tne bottom 
that they furnith much material to propagate 
from; hence they a*e proportionately scarce 
The sucksrs, which do not appear until the 
plants get strong, spring from a little below the 
collar in the shape of thick, fleshy protuber¬ 
ances that grow very slowly, and are a long 
time before they produce leaves. If they are 
cut away from the plants when they have 
attained 3 inches or 4 inches in length, and are 
then potted and put in moderate warmth they 
will emit roots and form leaves. It is well to 
keep them in a growing temperature for at least 
two years, otherwise the progress made will be 
slow. All that is further required is to give 
larger pots as the ro)ts fill the soil Good ordi¬ 
nary loam with some sand is the best soil to grow 
them in. The quickest way to increase the 
plants is when the specimens get old and have a 
considerable length of bare, leafless stem. If 
plants in this condition have their heads re¬ 
moved at from 12 inches to 24 inches from the 
top, all the remaining stem below, including 
such portion as may be yet furnished with 
leaves, can be made into outtings, as there is a 
dormant eye at the jaint where each leaf has 
sprung from. If the seem is cut into pieces about 
1 inch or 1£ inches long, these will make roots 
and form a stem. The cuttings may be put an 
inch or two apart in large seed-pans, drained 
and half-filled with a mixture of Eifted loam and 
sand, the top all sand. Insert the cuttings half 
their depth in the sand, and put them in a warm 
stove. Do not oover them with propagating 
glasses, as from their somewhat succulent 
nature they would be liable to decay if kept 
close. After the tops have got half a-dozen 
leaves each, move them singly into 5-inch or 
6-inoh pots, and keep them in heat for a year or 
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two longer, as if not pushed on in a growing 
temperature for several years the plants are a 
long time before they make much headway. 
Whilst in the stove, they should be stood in a 
light position not far from the glass, and have a 
little shade in the middle of the day during 
summer. All that is further required is to give 
more pot-room as the plants increase in size. 
When once well established, manure-water may 
be given frequently through the growing season. 
Manurial stimulants, especially in a liquid state, 
have a marvellous effeot on the growth. The 
cops that have been severed from the old stems 
in the way described will, if treated as cuttings, 
soon form roots and make large handsome 
specimens in a little time. While the tops are 
rooting they must be kept closely shaded, and 
the air not allowed to get dry, otherwise the 
lower leaves will perish before enough roots are 
present to support the plants, in which case 
their appearance will be spoiled. After they 
are established it will be well to keep them in a 
little heat through the winter following. The 
moat useful kinds to grow are Y. aloifolia and 
its variegated form, Y. aloifolia vatiegata; Y. 
Stokesi, a medium growing kind with highly 
coloured leaves that are less drooping in form 
than those of Y. variegata ; Y. quadrioolor, a 
small, alow growing sort with a good deal of 
red in the leaves. B. 


ROUSH AWINDOW GARDENING. 

FLOWER BASKETS IN ENTRANCE 
IIALLS AND ROOMS. 

Baskets filled with cuitable plants wo always 
in keeping in the entrance hall or in any rocm 



Flower bosket for an entrance hall or room. 


in the dwelling house ; if the houss is a small 
one the baskets can be of proportionate dimen¬ 
tions. The annexed illustration shows a very 
good arrangement for plants in basket form. It 
is made of cut wood, gathered together in the 
centre with a light brace of iron, and is furnished 
in the inside with a double zinc beuin, of which 
the first part is perforated, so as to allow super¬ 
fluous water to pass off ; an iron stem occupies 
the centre, and two branches to support three 
vases inarthtio earthenware, or, better still, in 
iron wire, tastefully trellised, holding fresh green 
Moss in which the plants are placed. Under¬ 
neath can be arranged Dracsenas, Caladiums, 
Begonias, Ferns, Pelargoniums, young Palm), 
and Fuchsias, with a border of Lycopodium. A 
Cissus or a Tropae jlum Lobbianum would look 
well climbing up the iron stem. The topmost 
vase may contain a Palm or a Yucca, some light 
Pterls or Nephrolepis Ferns, or some Commelina 
zebrina in falling festoons, and the lateral 
baskets may be similarly furnished. The effect 
of suoh an arrangement am the foregoing is very 
pretty, and requires but little attention. E. 


DRYING FERN FRONDS. 

Fern fronds may be dried so as to retain their 
colour by the process generally practised for 
preparing hcibaiium specimens of most plants ; 
in fact. Ferns give very little trouble in this 
retpect if well ripened fronds are selected, as 
they dry more quickly than most plants, owing 
to the thin papery nature of their leaves. The 
following instructions will, if carefully attended 
to, lead to the desired result : First procure 
drying paper, which should be thick and 
unglazsd and of a bibulous texture. Blotting 
paper would answer very well, or any other 
paper that will absorb moisture quickly. The 
most convenient size is 12 inches by 18 inches. 
Between every lajer of fronds from four 
to six sheets of paper will be necessary, and if 
quantities are to be dried, a thin board should 
be placed face downwards on the lower paper, 
and the top layer should then be placed upon 
them. In this manner the pinree are kept 
flat and ii their nature 1 position. On the 
top of the pile a weight of about 50 lb. 
should be placed. The top board should be about 
1 inch thick, so as to bear thii weight) without 
btndUg, A hag fil ed with sand is as handy a 
weight ai anything. The warmer the room in 
which the drying is done the quicker the speci¬ 
mens will diy. In twenty four hours after 
putting in the fronds they should be transferred 
to dry paper, and again changed in about forty- 
eight hours. About three changes will be found 
enough for most Ferns In changing the paper 
care must be taken not to i. jure the jhtfe, and 
should the fronds be very delicate the to^ paper 
should be removed, the dry placed over the 
frond, and then the papers tamed upside down. 
By this means the fronds are transferred without 
being disturbed or iojured. When perfectly 
dry the fronds should be gummed on to sheets 
of white paper, a mixture of gum anbio and 
gum-tragacanth being the most suitable, and 
these may be procured frem any chemist. The 
frond should be laid face downwards on a sheet 
of paper, and the back gen ly gummed over 
with a soft brush. Then place it in potidon on 
the mounting paper, end press it gently w.th a 
soft doth rolled up so as to form a pad. Any 
loose or stiff pieces miy be kept in posidon by 
gumming a narrow strip of paper over them. If 
for botanical or comparing purposes the under 
side of the frond should be shown, or, better 
(till, a small frond showing the arrangement of 
the spores might be drawn along with the perfect 
frond, and gummtd on to the mounting paper 
face downwards. The arrangement of the srores 
is as important in the cl*8oifixation of Ferns as 
dowers are in that of fl>wering plants. Care 
should always be taken to label the specimens 
as they are gathered. B. 


INSECT PESTS IN THE GARDEN. 

I note in Gardening recently the prominence 
given by your correspondents to. the unusual 
abundance of insect) pests, green-fly especially. 
This part of the country, Nairn, N.B., where we 
have an early and fine climate, is no exception. 
I am constantly at war with them, and certainly 
the victory is not altogether on my side. I find 
it most dfficult to clear Plum trees of them, as 
the leaves curl so much as to effectually prevent 
any insecticide from reaching them. I use soft 
soap and more or less paraflia-oil, according to 
what description of plants are to be operated on. 
Plum-trees and Gooseberry-bushes I find stand 
more of the mixture then Rotes. Slugs have 
also been most destructive ; before I was awaie 
of the cause I had my Ranunculi hopelessly 
ruined. Acting on your correspondents' hints, I 
laid down handfuls of bran in likely places, and 
visiting them about eleven p.m. with a candle 
In this way I have been able to collect over 3,000, 
from the infant of £ inch to adults of 4 inchea in 
length. I oarried a flat with a little salt, int j 
which I put them, whioh, I need scarcely say, 
was almost instant death. Still, after all, I 
gathered this morning, June 12th, in and abont 
an Hepatica and a Pink no fewer than ninety 
eight small ones. I have almost exterminated 
the large ones, but there is such an immence 
progeny of the young ones coming up that it 
appears very problematical whether it will be 
possible to oome to the last of them. Quicklime 
appears to be the most effectual remedy, but ii 
cannot be pot down in every plaoe. I find it 
harmless to the foliage of many plants, bat 1 
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should be afraid to allow it to come into contact 
with bedded out Begonias and similar tender 
things. James Stirling. 


ORCHIDS, 

MAXILLARIAS. 

A correspondent in France asks some ques¬ 
tions respecting Maxillaria tenulfolia, and as 
there are several other kinds of these Orohids 
which deserve the amateur’s attention, I here 
offer a few remarks on them. They are all 
dwarf evergreen plants, curious in structure, 
and some of them showy, and others diffuse a 
grateful perfume when in flower, whilst all 
are hardy in constitution, easily grown and 
flowered, and, for the most part, low in price, 
so that it may be said with truth that ** every 
prospect pleases, but only man is vile.” Some 
one may ask, but how is this ? Well, onoe on a 
time, the genus Maxillaria included the various 
kinds of Lycastes and some other plants, but as 
the knowledge of Orohids increased, these 
heterogenous plants were removed and new 
genera made for them, and this left the Maxil- 
larias a vary sorry lot, for in my younger days 
amongst Orohids there were a quantity of varie¬ 
ties in cultivation, and as there were numbers of 
more showy and beautiful kinds to choose from, 
the Maxillarias obtained the name of rubbish, 
and were given the oold shoulder. I, however, 
believe it to be a family which has a future 
before it, as I am fully convinced we have 
hitherto only had the poor and insignificant kinds 
sent home. A striking proof of this is shown 
in the glorious kind recently introduced, and 
which is still rare, M. Sanderiana, which is as 
beautiful as a Stanhopea tigrina, and it is by 
far the finest species of the genus ever sent to 
this country, and there are, doubtless, more 
to eome. They are plants which, for the 
most part, thrive best under pot oulture, 
and they may be potted in the same manner 
as I have directed in the case of Cattleyas, 
and they may be treated in the same manner, 
saving in temperature ; but here the chief atten¬ 
tion is requisite, as some grow best in a warm 
house, whilst others revel in the oool treatment 
which I have made plain as neoessary to the 
well-being of Odontoglossums, so that this gives 
an opportunity for everyone to cultivate some 
members of the family, whilst all the kinds 
enumerated here well deserve the attention of 
everyone. Maxillarias require an abundant 
supply of water during the summer season when 
growing, but during the winter months it must 
be very much reduced in quantity; but I do not 
uphold the system of entirely drying them off at 
any time. 

M. TEN UI FOLIA —My text plant is an old 
plant, now seldom seen in our gardens, but it is 
really a pretty plant, growing freely, producing 
great numbers of blossoms, which form nice coat- 
flowers. Its leaves, as its name implies, are 
narrow and slender, and very rich deep-green 
in oolour. Flowers very numerous upon short 
stems, crimson, yellow, and purple in oolour. 
I cannot call to mind if they yield a perfume, 
but I think not. It thrives best in the Cattleya 
house. Native of Mexioo. 

M. grand i flora is a native of the oool regions 
of Peru, at some 6,000 feet or 7,000 feet eleva¬ 
tion, and it thrives best with the Odontoglos¬ 
sums. The plant is bold in growth, with broad 
deep-green leaves a foot or more long, flowers 
numerous, borne singly on stems whioh are about 
half the length of the leaves. The flowers mea¬ 
sure nearly 4 inches across, and are delioately 
fragrant; sepals fleshy, broad, and of the purest 
white; the petals also are pure white; the 
pouched lip is white, powdery-yellow in front, 
stained with purple at the sides. These flowers 
are conspicuously beautiful; they are suited for 
coat-flower or shoulder-spray, and they last long 
in full'beauty. The flowering season is autumn 
and winter, so that they beoome doubly valuable 
at that time of year. 

M. picta gbandiflora —This is not a showy 

r ies, but when strong and established it pro- 
m many scores of flowers, and these yield a 
delicious aromatic perfume, whioh fills the whole 
house, whilst one or two flowers out and placed 
in a small glass in the sitting-room yield a very 
pleasant odour. It is a native about Rio 
Janeiro, and therefore it will suooeed best in 
the Cattleya house. The flowers grow singly 
upon steins 6 inches high; they are much 


incurved; without the colour is creamy, but 
deep orange-yellow within, and over both sur¬ 
faces is a profusion of streaks and spots of 
purplish-brown. It will grow in any oorner 
where it obtains light ana moisture, blooming 
through the winter months. 

M. lutboalka is a bold-growing Lyoaste- 
like plant, and its flowers are large and showy, 
well adapted for cutting, and when niosly 
arranged they are very effective, and last long 
in f all beauty. They are large, triangular in out¬ 
line, the sepals and petals tawny-yellow, becom¬ 
ing white at the base, the latter flashed with 
purplish-brown in the oentre, lip, recurved in 
front, yellow, bordered with white, side lobes 
yellowish-white, streaked with forked lines of 
purple. It is a beautiful but little known kind 
from Columbia. 

M. Turneri.— This is a very distinct and 
handsome kind, not often seen, but well deserv¬ 
ing more attention. It should be grown in the 
Cattleya house. It is a bold-growing plant; its 
leaves broad and deep-green. Its blooms are 
rioh deep-brown in the sepals and petals, and the 
lip crimson. These are freely produced, and 
they yield a grateful perfume. Its flowering 
season is the spring ana early summer. 

M. niqrksoens —The flowers of this plant 
are much smaller than the previously named 
kind; they cannot be called very beautiful, as 
they are of a deep vinous-red, flushed with 
purple; they, however, afford a pleasing contrast 
when arranged in small glasses on the table 
with other flowers. It thrives best under quite 
oool treatment. 

M. venusta —A strong-growing plant, with 
large, pure white flowers, very similar to M. 
grandinora, but they are larger and they are 
nodding, which gives them the appearance of 
being inverted, it usually commences to bloom 
during the autumn, and continues for months 
to develop new flowers. It requires to be kept 
in the cool house, as it is found in Ooanaatsome 
5,000 feet or 6,000 feet elevation. 

M. Sanderiana.— This plant is a native of 
eome portion of tropical America, but its exact 
habitat has never been disclosed ; suffice it, how¬ 
ever, for my readers to know that it thrives 
best in the Cattleya house and basket oulture 
suits it bast, as its flowers descend straight from 
the base of the bulb, and are thus enabled to 
push through; some few scapes also may creep 
over the side of the basket, but it may be taken 
to be a species which never throws an erect 
spike. The flowers are very large, thick, and 
fleshy in texture, the basal part of the bloom 
being blackish-purple, and the upper part pure 
white—in fact, it resembles a bloom of Stanhopea 
tigrina in miniature. It is by far the most 
magnificent species of the genus that we Orchid 
growers have ever seen, but I cannot recommend 
it as a cheap plant, as it still remains soaroe in 
the trade. Matt. Bramble. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

CHRYSANTHEMUM JOTTINGS. 

Removal of suckers. —There is a right and a 
wrong way to perform what appears to many a 
trifling operation. Much harm may be done to 
the plants by doing it carelessly. Suckers or 
offshoots spring freely from the base of most 
varieties, though there are some that are very 
shy in producing suckers. In all cases if they 
were allowed to grow they would rob the plants 
of strength, which should be utilised in a much 
better manner until the flowers are being pro¬ 
duced. After that period no harm is done by 
allowing the auokers to extend for the produc¬ 
tion of cuttings. The safest manner is to break 
them off with the finger and thumb. In care¬ 
ful hands a knife may be used with advantage, 
but care should be exercised that the surface 
roots are not injured by the operation, or one 
more check will be administered to the plants. 

Earwigs.— The small earwigs are equally as 
destructive as the larger ones, as they are more 
easily hid when young, and stand a better 
ohanoe of escaping notioe. Earwigs ooil them¬ 
selves up in the young leaves, and in a very 
short spaoe of time the extreme point is eaten 
out of the plant, thus necessitating a new start 
into growth. Great care is neoessary to find 
them. I know of no other means than hand- 

{ ticking for removing these pests when onoe 
ocatea in the shoots. Trapping them with 
small pots filled partly with dry Moss, and 
plaoed upside down on the top of a stake, and a 


little later on with dry Bean stalks, 6 inches 
long, thrust among the leaves, are good plans. 

Taking notes.— Young growers of Chrysan¬ 
themums who wish to beoome proficient in the 
oulture of this flower for exhibition should take 
careful notes of the varieties as growth progresses. 
It is only by hard practice and a determination 
to excel that a beginner can hope to succeed. 
Taking notes I have found of the utmost benefit. 
There is a method to be followed even in thin. 
Especially should be noted in separate oolumns 
the names of varieties—the date when pro¬ 
pagated, when first break, orown, and terminal 
baas were “ taken,” at what height from the 
soil these natural breaks were formed—how 
long each requires to reach that stage—how 
the blooms develop later on from each bud— 
when feeding the plant oommenoes, and with 
what stimulant, and how and when—when they 
are housed, ana after treatment. E. 


GARDENING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPETITION. 
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We beg to announce another competition, when 
prizes to the amount of. not less than Fifty 
Guineas will be awarded. 

The snbjeots seleoted may be: Garden land¬ 
scapes ; fine or piotnresque trees; plants, particu¬ 
larly of hardy kinds; Ferns; Roses; cut flowers, 
prettily arranged; our beat fruits, especially on 
the bough, or in dishes; standard vegetables ; 
good rook-gardens, or any other object of 
special interest in a garden. 

What to avoid.— Cut flowers or plants 
should not be arranged in vases with patterns 
on them. Backgrounds should be plain, so as 
not to oome in competition with the beautiful 
flowers, and thus introduce an element of con¬ 
fusion, whioh is objeotionable. Figures of men 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, implements, and all like objects should 
be omitted from these photographs. The in¬ 
tention is to show the full beauty of the 
subject taken, and this cannot be done well 
when the photographer is oonfused by other 
considerations. Dwarf flowers are confuting 
when taken from above ; the camera should be 
brough t low down for snoh subj acts. Photographs 
should be mounted singly, and not several on a 
oard. They should not be mounted on cards 
with black backs, and the photographs should 
not be less in size than 5 inches by 4 Inches. 
Many of the photographs sent in our last com¬ 
petition were muoh overcrowded. 

The following are the rules to be observed by 
all competitors:— 

First.— The photographs may be of objects In the pos¬ 
session of either the sender or others; but tbs souroo 
whence they are obtained must be stated, and none sent 
the oopyrlght of whioh is open to question. There Is no 
limit as to number and no fee to pay. The Elitor is 
to have the light of engraving and publishing any of the 
ohoeen photographs. 

Second.— The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name end description of the objeot shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of eaoh photograph. 
Thu is important, and should be attended to. 

Third.— All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, and marked “ Photo- 
graphlo Competition.” All competitors wishing their 
photographs returned if not suoosasful, must eaolom 
postage stamps of sufficient value for that purpose. 

List of Prizes. 

To the sender of the beet ] 

collection of garden photo- [■ Seven Guineas. 

graphs ... . J 

To the sender of the aeoond Four Guineas. 
To the sender of the third... Three Guineas. 
The other competitors will for eaoh photograph 
ohoeen reoelve the sum of half-a-gninea. 

In addition to the above we offer the following 
special prizes : — 

A special prize of five guineas to the sender 
of the best collection of photographs of flower¬ 
ing-plants, hardy or half-hardy, grown in the 
open air. This series may inolnde flowering 
shrubs of all sorts. 

A special prize of five guineas for the beat 
oolleotion of photographs of garden fruits: 
Apples, Pears, Pintos, bash, or any other good 
edible fruit growing well in Britain. 

A special prize of three guineas for the best 
oolleotion of photographs of standard vegetables. 

In order to give all readers ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
oe Kept open until the last Saturday in Oc¬ 
tober. 
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GREENHOUSE PLANTS IN SUMMER. 
The majority of greenhouse plants, both hard 
and toft-wooded, do much better when they are 
placed out of-doors in suitable positions during 
a greater part of the summer season. Such 
easily-grown flowering plants as are represented 
in the annexed illustration form most effective 
groups arranged in nooks or in front of a wall or 
border in which are planted suoh things as Sun¬ 
flowers, Dahlias, Phloxes, Hollyhocks, pyra¬ 
midal Campanulas, and such-like tall growing 
plants. The greenhouse plants will be all 
the better for having their pots surrounded 
by a quantity of Cocoa nut fibre or other plung 
ing material, this will greatly lessen the labour 
of watering. It is astonishing how well such 
things as the Agapanthus, Fuchsias of sorts, 
pink and white Hydrangeas, Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, Aloes, green-leaved Dracaenas, and in 
a shady place some of the hardiest of the cool 

f reenhouse Ferns, Ac., will thrive. To all 
owering plants, in addition to abundant 
supplies of clear water, liquid-manure should be 
given two or three times a week. Nothing better 
can be used for this purpose than a clear solution 
of sheep or cow-msnure in water. A little 
weak clear soot-water is also beneficial. 


generally made it a practice to clear their green¬ 
houses of their regular occupants and arrange 
them in effective groups in the open daring the 
summer as suggested, the plants would greatly 
benefit, and tne houses so emptied could be 
used to produce a good crop of Tomatoes or 
Cucumbers, which, if well grown acoording to 
the directions frequently given in Gardening, 
are not only useful for the grower’s own table, 
but are profitable to sell, should the supply 
exceed the home demand. H. B. 

Coleuses- —The beautifully coloured leaves 
of many of the seedling varieties of Coleuses that 
have appeared in reoent times, oombined with 
their easy propagation and rapid growth, adapt 
them for room deooration in a small state. The 
best way is to strike cuttings frequently daring 
the year, so as to keep up a supply of plants 
ready to take the place of those that get shabby 
and are then destroyed. Cuttings pub in now 
will be ready for using before the weather gets 
too cold for the plants to preserve a fresh appear- 
anoe for a sufficient time out of heat.—T. 

7919.— Frees!* refracta alba-—It is no 
unusual thing for Freesia bulbs not to flower. 
I have had them not even to shoot, yet the bulbs 
increased in size and formed young bulblets 


not desirable, being of too hot or burning a 
nature, and if used with these at all it should 
be in very limited quantities.—B. C. R. 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 

7972.—The answer to this query would depend 
very much upon the knowledge of the subject 
possessed by the querist. It would not be 
possible for a lady possessed of little or no 
knowledge of gardening to settle down in any 
part of England and expect to make a profit in 
a small way. In oountry places, where things 
are cheap, fruit and vegetables would also be 
cheap, and probably at some seasons unsaleable. 
Gooa cultivators have tried the growth of fruit 
and vegetables in a small way by doing the 
work themselves, and have made a small addi¬ 
tion to their income by vending their produce, 
but it must be In a neighbourhood where 
numerous families live who have to purchase 
vegetables and fruit; moreover, it is usually old 
residents in the place from whom people of 
means would purohase articles from a kindly 
motive to help them.—J. D. E. 

— There is always a demand for garden 
produce, but in too many instances the prices 
obtainable are so low as to leave little or no 



Plaxts m Oca Readmes’ Oardexb : A group consisting of Hydrangea hortensis, Agapanthus umhellatus, variegated A ? oe, Fuchsia (Lustre), fc 
Engraved for Gardes ixa Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mrs. E. quare, Honington House, Harlow, Essex. 


In the oase of hard-wooded plants, suoh as 
Azaleas, Heaths, Epacrises, Cylisas, Camellias, 
Ac., the greatest benefit accrues to them from a 
similar course of treatment, excepting that they 
only require abundant supplies of clear water, 
and do not need manure-water. They should in 
all oases, wherever possible, have the pots 
plunged in some moisture-retaining material, 
such as Cocoa-nut-fibre, or fine ooal-ashes. 
Failing these, the pots should be wrapped round 
with some pieoee of old matting, carpet, or 
sacking, to prevent the heat of the sun from 
destroying the delicate roots whioh cluster 
round the insides of the pots. These hard-wooded 
plants should always be stood on a solid piece of 
ground that has first been coated with ooal- 
ashes, to keep worms out of the pots. The spot 
selected for them should be one within the shade 
of distant trees or walls, so that for some portion 
of the day the burning sun is off them, and they 
should be syringed freely night and morning in 
hot weather, taking care to wet the under-sides 
of the leaves, especially of such plants as 
Azaleas and Camellias. Fuohsias, too, are 
greatly benefited by frequent washings of the 
leaves, as it keeps down red-spider, to whioh 
they are much sub j ect in hot weather. If this pest 
Is allowed to gain a sure footing on the plants, al* 
flowering will speedily htat an end. If amateur* 
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round the base of the parent bulb. It is not 
necessary to procure fresh bulbs to ensure 
flowers, nor even is it needful to have large 
ones. I have seen bulbs not larger than a Pea 
throw a good spike of bloom. The bulbs should 
be lifted as soon as the foliage has turned off 
brown ; water should be withheld for some time 
previous. After being lifted they should be 
well dried before storing. Plant again in the 
latter part of August.— J. C. Tonkin, Ialts of 
Scilly. 

7919.— Using Clay ’a fertiliser.—I have need this 
manure In a liquid form for pretty well all kinds of plant! 
cultivated In an average garden, both Indoor! and out, 
and I have never found It advisable to uae it stronger than 
one ounoe to the gallon for anything, and half the strength 
will be sufficient for most of the plants grown In pots in 
a conservatory or forcing houses.—E H. 

— This excellent plant-food may be used 
for all soft-wooded plants, suoh as Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Petunias, Ac., with the best results, 
mixing a large 48 (5-inch) potful with eaoh 
barrowful of soil. It is also useful as a top¬ 
dressing, sprinkling a teaspoonful on the surface 
of the soil in a 5-inch pot, or a tablespoonful to 
the 9-inoh size, and pricking it in witn a sharp- 
pointed piece of stiok. This may be done about 
onoe a month during the period of growth and 
flowering. For Ferns, Begonias, Azaleas, and 
1 hard-wooded plants generally, it is, however, 


margin for profit. However, quite as good, if 
not better, rates are made in oountry places and 
provincial towns than in London ana other large 
cities, and the expenses are considerably less. 
A certain amount of knowledge and experience 
as to what to grow and how to occupy one’s 
ground to the best advantage is indispensable, 
and, as a rule, more money is to be made now 
out of odds and ends not usually grown, or from 
early or late orops, than from the ordinary run 
of vegetables, Ac., in season. On the whole, I 
should say that if “ Englishwoman in Burmah” 
can secure a suitable place at a moderate rent 
(for expenses must be kept down, and rent and 
labour are two of the most Important), and if 
she has some idea of gardening, Ac., and is 
oontent to work hard early and late for a 
comparatively small return, she may, with a 
fair share of good fortune, make a living out of 
two or three acres of ground ; but I cannot hold 
out hopes of anything more than this as things 
are at present.—B. G. R. 

- This is a difficult question to answer in 

a way that would be pleasing to the querist. 
Gardening for profit in the present day means 
that one must be prepared to contend with a 
strong competition in every branob and in every 
locality. I am not one of those who do not 
believe that a lady has not sufficient capacity to 
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maiiftge a business o! this character \ bat It 
require* more than that, and knowledge that 
can only be obtained by a regular oourae of 
Jr?! 111 ??, 18 a P rim ® neo«Mity. I should adviie 
Englishwoman, Bormah,” when ahe return* 
to her native country, to get a situation in a 
good florist a or fruiterer's shop for a time. She 
would then get an insight into the business, 
irhioh would be of more value to her panes 
of written information.—J. C. C. 

“ Englishwoman ” is a very brave woman 
to tackle such a job and do her own garden- 
log. A good deal will depend upon the amount 
of capital that could be invested and the way in 
whioh it is laid out. In thia respect great 
caution would be neoessary, but in a general 
way women are not lacking in this latter quality. 
The south of England is the best situation for 
growing most kinds of garden produce. I believe 
• living might be made in raising and growing 
flower roots of various kinds, selecting a spot 
where the soil was suitable, saving seeds, and so 
on, planting a few of the best kinds of Apples to 
afford shelter and shade to such things as 
Violas, Primulas, <fcc. It means a tough job and 
several years of hard work before a stock of good 
plants, with a suitable connection, could be 
worked up, but the thing is possible to a healthy 
womM whonevw bate. one jot of heut or hope, 
but plod* steadily on with eyee and ean wide 
open, and I, for one, heartily wish such enter¬ 
prising women success.— E. H. 

- 41 Englishwoman, Barmah,” asks a very 

large question. Health, energy, intelligence, 
fadnstry, and perseverauoe will overcome all 
dilnmlties, and that indomitable spirit whioh 
accepts dafeat as the augury of victory will 
prosper her even in the arduous undertaking 
she proposes to enter upon, provided the 
money holds out; bat what could be done and 
25 y**™*8° °™aofe be done now, 

, 0 ^ mu . c ^ and many fanoie* about 
profitable fruit growing from thoae who loro 
romanoe or who had been “lifted up” by eomo 
unaooountable experionoe of aplendld reralta. 
All the wor.d is fruit growing and what is 
grown must be sold, while foreign fruit gluts 
the market even in oountry towns. Then, as to 
Devonshire-under glass, possibly, it may be 
wel1 “ •Iwwhere, it is doubt- 
ful, out of doors, certainly not. For ten years 
I have endeavoured to grow well developed and 
well flavoured fruit and have faUed. Apples, 
Pla®*. Poaobeo, all being rery decent 
■ 1 i n r y°i h *“ eroeptional aoaeon ae tho 
present if it is mainUined; then again, there 
are more private gardens of the wealthy than 
ever, and muoh of the produce is sold by the 
head-gardeners on their masters’ account; profit 
with them is not a first question—it is getting 
what they can for all surplus stock. I am 
impressed with the belief that a devotion to the 
cultivation of flowers at all seasons of the most 
productive sorts, intelligently and energetically 
pursued, would be far less heart-breaking, and 
much more profitable than any fruit growing. 
Flowers there is an inexhaustible thint for; 
there are hidden riohes in that field and the 
diligent explorer will, I think, find them — 
Charles Elus, Lyme Regis, 


Rose H^r Majesty. —I have only two 
plants of this Rose, and these are dwarfs. 
From them I have had three blooms, the largest 
m ® A * urm g 13 inches in circumference, which is 
a fair average size for good flowers of this 
variety. The number may also be reckoned as 
fairly good, seeing what a shy blooming sort it 
is. My plants did not nuke much growth last 
y®"’ ®° 1 did not prone them muoh in the 

spring. In another garden whioh I visited last 
week there were two plants—one was showing 
one bloom, the other none at alL These were 
planted last autumn—one was cut hard back, 
the other one was not out in at all. It was the 
pruned plant that was showing flower. Both 
are dwarf plants. The unpruned one had the 
shoot bent over, and the end thrust into the 
Not many buds along the bent shoot 
had started into growth ; still, some of them had. 

I shall watoh with iutsreit the behaviour of the 
unpruned plant next season. I should not be 
surprised if it flowers in the autumn. It is verv 
evident that the blooms of this Rose beoome 

!he .on f ij!*c.c. th * root * get MUbu * h * d «° 


Reuben M»roh T ’ will refer to my note In 
Gabdkuno on thb .object, he wfU.ee that I 
aaviied amateur, not to add any ohemlo.li to 
blood when Died for manure. Blood ia an 
nnlmal ojmmmnd, containing a good deal of 
albumen andfi brine, which will decompose readily 
in contact with soil, and it oan therefore 1 m 
mixed with the latter in Its natural condition. 
If you try to dry it and reduoe it to a powder, 
you need all the apparatus of the skilled manu¬ 
facturer, and if f knew the best process, a 
description of it would not be suitable for a 
gardening magazine.—M. R C. A. 

7651. — Plyfuo 0 f slugs.— Having tried 
several remedies for the above, may I be 
allowed to add one which may be useful bo youJ 
correspondents, and which has proved of more 

“ e *^*5 an 7 thijl 8’ a ® I began to low all 
my choioe bedded-out seedlings, not being a 
antfijisntly early riser to oatoh them on the 
bran as recommended. My plan has bun tn 
weter them ut the rout. £ STmo"^^ 
shme, and throw sand over after, whioh be- 

by 5 lght ’ ?“ d P rav ® nt ® »<ag* from 
crawling to and on the plants; the result is 
patant to all who try it.— Old Amateur, 


-« 79 Z 7 ‘7“^°f e “ fl ? wera not opening.—if 
you had acted on the experience oflaatiyear. as 
you ought to have done, you would hive out 
off the points of the young shoots as soon as 
y°? n 8aw .. th6m ‘ . If y°n bad done this, and 
reduced the number of flower-buds to two or 
three, the remaining flowers would have 
5?2>Ny °p®“®<* aU right It will not be 
dimoalt for you to understand that by allowing 
the shoots to remain whioh start just below the 

‘, h *y rob «>•« Ot tb. 
•trength they would other wire get from the 
. it tbo bnd ' bhab do not show any 

foolbietion to open should bo takon off at onoo 

,oar otbtT ?»•««<>».doe. not 
follow that tha now growth le m.de beoaneo yoa 
did not thin out tho bade enffioiontly. It rither 
pointo to tho foot that yonr Rreo-treao are 
fairly rlgorone. Bat I ought, perh.pi, to lay 
that aome Tariotiei are more in the habit of 
making new growth In tho way yon point out 
than other.. I axpeot you find it to.—J. C C 

7983. —Marechal Niel Bose and Feme 
m agreenhouse.—Yeo, you ought to anooood 
admirebly with a Mtrdohal Niel Rcee trained to 
the w ire trellio on tha beck well of your green- 

wterer'd!^ ‘ etn P« r * to ™ thron|h tho 

I rit. . tb# P 0104 y«» mention, provid¬ 

ing that you do not grow uny tall plento In tho 
frmit of tho Rom to that oat the light. At env 

oh!j l«°i ”£ 7 trU “ * , , bo °* ® r t,ro " th « Miri- 
id* i?in ? he * * pirt ‘if 0 * <*• t«P of the who, 
and otiU loava a portion of the wall rarfeoi 

^P'“ 9 » “HN •**}“*. You will require to 
??“ » ho'der for the root., whioh thhuld bo 

hel?tl,f? P ?? d W,U - 11 border U 

half the length of the house so muoh the better 
You appear to manege your pot Roees in a very 
sensible manner. Roses in pots are always better 
plaosd out-of-doors In summer, unless one has 

themfJl r c“c. “ d tl "‘ “ d * km *° “*“«• 


.J2?«r9°?. e Lyonnais®.— “ Con- 

stant Reader cannot have erred in the atten- 
"°“ be b “ 1 P‘ i d i that other kind, flonrhh white 
that is failing must arise from some hiddtn 
oaose. Water and top-dressing, with very 
cautious loosening of the earth near the plant, 
will soon remedy the evil, unless there i.some- 
tbing radically wrong with the plant. It ia a 
robust grower and hearty feeder, and tho more 
it l*<oarod for the more it will show its gratitude 
m giving an abundance of flo were uosurp used 

Regis 7 0Bh6r R0W caltiv ’ ahior - ~ C - E * Lyme 

—— Th*® is usu ally a vigorous-growing, satis- 
»?“• , Tbo oanM of flower-bud. 
splitting is difficult to explain in your case 
unless you have rather over-dosed it with the 
aolutiou of hen manure. I advise you to with- 
iauLl 8 riil mu lan t for this season, and see how 
It behaves next year; at any rate, I would not 
discard the plants until you have given them 
another season’s trial. In my opinion Belle 
Jbyonnatse is one of the most beautiful of Roses 
bearing canary ooioured flowers, the flowers 
being full and the form exquisite—J. C. C. 

de Bose.—M>rt likaj the 

shool whioh you say is dying bask was injarsd In roots 
wav. Yon cannot prsrent the remttnlng part of It frost 
?/#3?’ 80 let 16 remain ee it le until the end 

to ftL*So SSL ,f M9pfe , , ° r 1 6he u ,0B1 ot the ehoot refemd 
—J To 0 1 anxiety in the oondition of yoar Rise. 

7037.—Picking leaves off a M&reohal Nlal 
Ku mi o tbk ® 10 olok lsavee off a Martohal 

°Jf 8F R ”• Uader %h * Mtrd ihal Niel b 

more or lees of an evergreen, and though maay of the old 

e.vmertoMtoffJa.tabta^hetimeofthe uiw growth. 

greenly H r8mor * 807 01 4h#in ®° l3 °X u they two 

Oerta’nly it ie not a good plan to plok off the leaves 
«*»r Ho*. II to! loiu,; i. too th'51! 
acy time the proptr way to deal with It ie to out oat eomo 

£. t fer? k * rt, S 00ta - Tha » good time to dS 

lo, but, to sty the least, lb Is not a neossiary ooeca'lon 

SoShLm 0?0. bir * “ dIlli Uk8 ^ 
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remsin In the house if plenty of ventilation^ 

7 .T* 16 Eoee-troes In a greenhouse, if thev 
are of the Hybrid Perpetual class, would do 
ISSS !“ a Potion out of doorv. Thsy 
should be well attended to, and repotted now, if 
they require it Green-fly, mildew, midTven 
red-spider will attaok them if it is not kept off 
by syringing freely. Tea Roees will also do 
fcjjjf® u t® , d I oor8 » 1 bttfc to bettor to keep 

them in a Ught, airy glass-house. Most other 

Roses are quite hardy enough to be placed out- 
of-doors with the Hybrid Perpetual*._J. D. E. 

You should have given more information 

^J OUr ?°7*{ ** d Btated ^ b ®ther they •« 
In pot* or Planted out. If they are in pot* 7 fcu£ 
them out of the house now, and place them in a 
Pw* ? l £ ll £ 8h a d "? ■Ration. If they are planted 
“5 b ° rd,r .’ “ dfch ® K«>wfch is trained under the 
yon may cotM >»e of 
? t t * h0 ° t8 qaito away, leaving the 
•jT on *? ,fc « rowth * their whole length 

u f or them to 

^“ff^^-^c^ lim,ta 700 “* 7 


Anthracite v. ooke. — In Gardening, 
June 1st (page 178), there is a note by *‘F. C. 8.” 
on this subject. I assume tha) the initials mean 
Fellow of the Chemioal and not of the Coke 
Sooiety. He descants on oven ooke—no 
doubt the best, or it would not be made for use 
in locomotives, though freedom from sulphur 
is not so essential where the fumes do not enter 
the conservatory, and yet essential when heat¬ 
ing the tnbas of a looomotive boiler, because of 
its effect on the iron. Bat will “ F. C. 8." tell 
ordinary mortals (amateurs) where and how to 
get ooke (oven) in small quin titles of a ton, and 
what the price would be two or three miles 
from a station ? Cartage here is 3 1 . 61. per ton 
for one mile. The railway oharge is 5s. f >r the 
mile. F. C. 8.” says, and I quote his words : 

a matter of fact, ooke contains more of 
that valuable heat-giving element, carbon, 
^an the original ooal, and approaches to 
anthracite in its composition.” Now this para¬ 
graph will certainly mislead some people 
make others donbt the assertion. **F. C. 8.” 
haS'left out what I assume he means to cmvey 
—viz , that one ton of oven-made ooke will con¬ 
tain more oarbon than one ton of ooal. This 
may be so, for the ton of ooal will not make one 
ton of ooke. But ia it so ? For I find in Uro'e 
dictionary thatone ton of coal loses 25 per cent in 
oven coking—* e , in weight—but gains 25 per 
cent in bulk. It Is possible that the one ton 
of ooke made from more than one ton of ooal 
m»y contain more oarbon than the one tarn of 
ooeL But “K. C 8." eeye that even the one 
ton of ooke (oven) so made from more 
one ton of ooal approaohee (mind, only 
approaches) anthracite in its composition 
an Analysis of anthracite (see Ure) »how* 
for English and Welsh anthraeite 91 to 93 per 
cent, of carbon. Does “ F. C. S.” contend tnat 
coke (oven) oontaina 9} per oent of carbcn! 
Now let us oome to common everyday-life facte, 

I take coke to be gas ooke, for I know 
nowheie to get oven ooke. I am offered nuts of 
anthracite at 17s., with 1», off for cash, per ton. 
Gas coke costs me, taking 5 tons, 16a per 
ton, with is. off for cash. Relative priori, 
therefore (both delivered), are anthrao«te nuts 
16a. ; gas ooke, 15a. But then the gas ooke is in 
large pieces, some as large as half my head (a 
small one), and when I complained I was told it 
was useless, for the gas oompany had too many 
customers to think about using a ooke breaker. 

I agree with “F. 0. S.” in this, that amaU 
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The New Zealand Aspleniuma are all orna¬ 
mental ; some of them are decidedly beautiful, 
and all are easily grown into handsome plants. 
Amongst them may be found kinds suited to the 
requirements of every one, some beiDg orna¬ 
mental as window plants, others in hanging- 
baskets, some as Wardian case decorators, and 


of late become very popular, as clear white 
flowers are always in request. After flowering 
short rest, and then be 


pieces of any fuel are the best, and again that 
the furnace or stove should not be too small. 
Both of these things prevent “ hanging up.” 
The amount of ash from anthracite is very small, 
1 10 par cent. Can “ F. C. S.” say as much as 
this for coke, even oven coke ? What does 
“ F. C. S.” do with the small dust from the 
broken coke ? I admit I can get 1 ton of ooke 
(gas), but not less than 5 to nB of anthracite, because 
it has to come by truck from Wales. Bat what 
cleanliness there is in anthracite as against coke ; 
and, again, what little space anthracite takes as 
compared with coke. This matter of ooke v, 
anthracite, or rather anthracite instead of coke 
(gas), has been engaging my attention for some 
mouths, but the matter has not had so much 
attention since the cold weather went.— 
B. P. A., The Cotswold *. 


the bulbs may take a 
started again.—J. G. H, 


FERNS, 


NEW ZEALAND FERNS. 

The Spleenworts. 

This is a very large genus of Ferns containing 
many beautiful plants, some of which are to be 
found in all parts of the world, our own islands 


must be well drained at the root. I have fre¬ 
quently made the same remark, but as I am 
under the impression that it is the greatest aid 
to good plant culture, and I And that it is on8 
of the points that amateurs are very careless 
about, I alwayB try to start them in a fair way 
to succeed. The first placing of the drainage is 
of the greatest importance; the large piece of 
broken pot, put in to cover the hole at the bottom, 
should be placed in a hollow position so as to 
leave the hole free, and not in such a manner as 
to shut up the hole and so prevent the water 
escaping. Drainage put in the pots in a proper 
manner is half the battle, and half the quantity 
of drainage material usually used, if placed in in 
a proper manner, would be more effectual than 
when double the amount is misplaced. So, my 
amateur friends, beware how you drain your pots. 
Most of the kinds here enumerated thrive well in 
a mixture of peat and loam made sandy. They 
should be firmly potted, and watered freely, but 
during the winter months less will be necessary. 

A. flabellifolium (here illustrated) is an 


wide as to admit any bird under the size of a 
pigeon, yet there are so many inconveniences, 
and, in the eyes of the sparrows, so many risks 
attendant upon any attempt to penetrate them, 
that no bird will be found bold 
the venture for a long time. ' 
is evidently regarded by them 


1 enough to make 
The whole thing 
l as a trap, and no 
doubt they coiTsider themselves too knowing to 
be caught in that way. They seem to know 
that if they were surprised when under the 
netting, their wings might strike the wires in 
their attempts to fly up, and that they might be 
caught before they could make their escape. If 
a common riddle be set up on end and held by a 
stick with a small piece of red cloth attached, 
the effect is still more astonishing. The sparrows 
give it a wide berth, as if they expected to see it 
some day come trundling out from amongst the 
hurdles to catch them. When they get so 
familiarised with the apparatus that they com¬ 
mence to come close, all that has to be done is 
to slightly alter the arrangement of the hurdles, 
and also the poei" * rn, ~ 1- 

arouses anew tneii 
they again retire 
This is a mu< ’ 
or poisoning, 


baskets in a Wardian case, and it may also be 
used for surfacing pots in which larger growing 
plants are grown; but it is seen to the very best 
advantage when treated as a hanging plant. A 
description of this plant is unnecessary when h 
is so illustrated. 

A. Browni. —A large bold plant, alto known 
as Allantodia australis. It grows to some 3 feet 
in height, the fronds proceeding from a stout, 
creeping rhizome ; they are very broad, two or 
three times divided, deltoid in outline, the seg¬ 
ments finely divided, and usually Boft green in 
colour. The depth of colour, however, depends 
to a great extent to the position in which it is 
grown { and, as the plant enjoys shade and 
moistuie, this position should be chosen for it, 
when it becomes of a deeper hue. It is an excel¬ 
lent species for planting out in the cool fernery. 

A. bulbiferum. —This is a beautiful yet vari¬ 
able plant. It is evergreen, making somewhat 
pendent fronds; in some forms the fronds 
become pendent through the weight of the young 
plants formed upon the upper side. The fronds 
vary from 1 foot to 3 feet in length; they are 
two or three times divided, ovate lanceolate in 
outline, somewhat leathery in texture, and pale- 
green ; the segments are very proliferous, and 
when the young plants are highly developed it 
is extremely ornamental. It is a beautiful 
object in any and every position. Latterly I 
have been greatly delighted by seeing it in several 
localities used as a window plant. In one 
instance a plant had been four years treated in 
this manner, and it was the most beautiful 
specimen I had even seen ; it was not, however, 
very proliferous, this, no doubt, arising from the 
want of moisture in the atmosphere. 

A. FLACCIDUM.— This is a pendent plant, and 
is only seen to advantage when grown in a 
hanging-basket. The fronds are pinnate, or 
bipinnate, from 0 inches to 3 feet long, but the 
short-fronded form is from a high district. They 
are coriaceous in texture, and pale-green. It is 
a very variable plant, the different varieties 
bearing distinctive names. 

A. Hookerianum.— A very pretty Fern for a 
Wardian case; the fronds somewhat ovate in out¬ 
line, and about 6 inches high, mostly pinnate, 
sometimes becoming again divided; the segments 
large, cuneate at the base, crenate at the edges ; 
the sori deep-brown ; the colour is rich-green. 
It aDDears to be a common species. In one form 


laying bird-lime to torment 
lature that may touch it. 

____ o . parrows no harm, it may 

amuse the amateur gardener who may have a 
taste for watching the habits of birds. Nothing 
is better or more easily handled than common 
galvanised Pea trainers, especially for Straw¬ 
berry-beds. They can be placed closer or wider 
apart, according to circumstances ; but it is not 
necessary to cover every part of a bed. Small 
detached seed-beds can be protected by pieces of 
roll netting. In the case of ordinary scarecrows 
it is of some consequence to alter their position 
every other day, and to remove them as soon as 
it is found that they are not required, instead of 
allowing them to stand all the winter, as is 
sometimes done. The other day a small flock 
of about half-a-dozen starlings alighted in my 
kitchen garden, and commenced to pull off the 
green Strawberries, sometimes carrying off a 
small bunch at a time, but for what purpose I do 
not know. When the Pea-trainers were laid 
down the flock held a long consultation on the 
top of the wall, the result of which was that they 
flew off to some other pastures green, and they 
have not since returned to my garden. 

P. R. 


Lilium longiflorum Is one of the most 
useful and beautiful of the whole family of 
Lilies, as it can be had in bloom during the 
greater part of the year by starting the bulbs at 
different seasons. It makes an excellent pot 
plant, one good strong bulb in a 5-inch or 6-inoh 
pot, potted in loam, sand, and a little leaf- 
mould, and grown on gently in a frame or glass¬ 
house until required for use, when its pure ivory- 
white blossoms are very e ffec ti ve. This' Lily flowers 
when from 1 foot to 2 feet high, and is there 
fore much more useful for decorative purposes 
pot plant than such kinds as run up to 


Asplenium flabellifolium. 


being enriched with about ten species, which 
have an immense number of varieties. In New 
Zealand a dozen or more kinds are recorded as 
natives, and I daresay there are others yet to be 
found, although it must be confessed the islands 
have been pretty well searched for these plants, 
both by travellers and by residents, yet I am 
sanguine that some few additional kinds may 
reward the exertions of careful and continuous 
searching. Amongst them, however, our 
beautiful Lady Fern does not find a place. 


as a \.. m 
double the height, an< 
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out in the cool fernery, or when grown in a pot ua 
a window plant The fronda rue from 2 feet to 
4 feet in height; they are pinnate, the pinnu 
being broadly lanceolate, tome 5 inohee or 
6 inohee long, eerrate, leathery in texture, and 
bright shining green. It is a variable plant, all 
the forma being beautiful, 

A. obtusatum. —This is alto a variable plant, 
similar in outline to the last species, bat it is 
dwarfer in habit. It is perhaps the lsatt orna¬ 
mental of the New Zealand Spleenworts, it being 
somewhat stiff in habit; bat it it still very beauti¬ 
ful in the cool fernery. 

A. polyodon.— This is a plant belonging to 
the faloamm group, A. faloatum itself ana A. 
ciudatum both being recorded as natives of New 
Z island; but I have never seen authentio speci¬ 
mens from thij country, although both are 
widely spread in the Malay and Paoifio Islands, 
&o. The plant in auestion is pinnate and aroh- 
ing, the pinna are falcate and rioh deep-green, 
the fronds are some 2 feet long when the plant is 
well grown ; but I have always found it thrive 
better in the stove than in the greenhouse. 

J. Jarvis. 


INDOOR PLANT*. 

CURIOUS AND CHOICE FUCHSIAS. 
Tub varieties of the Fuohsia at present in culti¬ 
vation might be numbered certainly by hundreds, 
and would possibly mount up to a thousand or 
more, all told. But very many of the ordinary 
* * named kinds ” are so similar in appearance as 
to be practically almost synonymous. What 
should be aimed at in a representative collection 
is chiefly variety, and this as great or wide as 
possible. Now, although many of the usual 
V named kinds” are very interesting and pretty 
there is a great sameness about most of them, 
while many of the most distinct and charming 
species and varieties seem to be altogether 
overlooked, and are very seldom indeed met 
with. Let me mention a few of these. To 
begin with, there is that pretty little plant the 
old-fashioned 

F. microphylla, with its numberless tiny 
magenta- coloured blossoms, each not more than 
a quarter of an inoh in length. This is a very 
hardy and vigorous kina, and without any 
pinching or training forms a well-shaped and 
very buahy specimen. Then, to go to the 
opposite extreme, we have the grand old F. 
fulgent, with leaves often as large as a man’s 
hand, and perfect dusters of long, tube shaped 
blossoms of a rioh orange colour. There appear 
to be two distinct varieties of this floe species, 
one with very large leaves, thickly covered 
with whitish down and red veins, while the 
other has smaller and nearly smooth leaves; the 
flowers of the last are also somewhat smaller 
than those of the former. F. triphylla, which 
may now be seen in fall bloom at Kew, has very 
dark foliage, and a profusion of rather small 
flowers of the richest orange-red. Other very 
distinct kinds are F. procumbens, flue for hang- 
iog-basketi; F. rubra, F. pendulsaflora, F. serra- 
titolia, and F. Domlniana, the last five being very 
desirable for autumn and winter flowering. The 
old F. globoia, though perfectly hardy, makes a 
capital pot plant, its habit being almost perfeot, 
and it is a pity it is so rare. Among the more 

Commonly met with kinds the following are 
all distinot and worth a place in every green¬ 
house : Mrs Rundell (orange-coloured flowers 
of the long tube shape, very graceful and free), 
Earl Baaoomfield (somewhat similar to the last). 
General Roberts (immense single flowers of a 
soft crimson colour, with purple corolla), Sedan 
(a crimson self, with large spreading oorolla, dla 
crinoline, and very floriferous), Monaroh (a very 
fine single dark Fuchsia), Lord Woiseley (very 
large flowers, the soft crimson oorolla being 
striped with purple), Lady Heytesbury (a very 
distinct kind, wish white tube and sepals and 
light-parple oorolla, splendid habit, and very 
free), and Elegance (a very free-growing variety, 
with handsome foliage ana a profusion of beauti¬ 
fully shaped dark blossoms). Avalanche is a 
fine dark double, with almost yellow foliage, 
veined with red, and Wave of Life a capital 
dark single, dwarf and bushy in habit, with 
bright-yellow leaves, which set off the crimson 
blossoms admirably. The best 

Double whitb (oorolla) Fuchsia, in my esti¬ 
mation, is Madame Galli-Marie ; the individual 

thoseo 

e 


rowers are perhaps not quite so large as 
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the Madame Chiltien or Berliner kind, but they 
are perfect in both form and colour, and the 
habit of the plant is excellent, upright and 
bushy without neing in the least coarse, and very 
floriferous. Flocon de Neige is perhaps the 
finest single with white corolla, though Mrs. 
Bsnnett is an equally charming variety in its 
way. The largest-flowered dark double kinds 
are Phenomenal and Champion of the World, 
and we have a flue double crimson self flower in 
Dautsoh Kaiser. Growers for Covent garden 
cultivate chiefly Mrs. Marshall, still perhaps the 
best all-round light Faohsia we have ; Scarcity, 
a fiae single dark kind, somewhat after the 
style of Sedan. These are found in far greater 
numbers than any others, though Lady Heytes¬ 
bury, Monaroh, Lucy Finnls, Elisabeth Marshall, 
Try-me-oh Improved, and a few others, are also 
sent up in considerable numbers. B. C. R. 


HINTS FOR AMATEURS. 

7930 —With regard to the latter part of 
“ B. P. A.'a ” enquiry, allow me to fay that a 
propagating frame may be used out-of-doors in 
the summer wish the same prospect of iaccess 
as in the greenhouse during spring. At the 
present time the frame may be used for Pink 
pipings, U it is plaoed quite in the shade. Later 
on it may be utilised for the protection of Viola 
or Pansy cuttings, and still be available for 
service in the greenhouse daring the winter. 
If the frame Is not wanted for either of the 
above subjects just now, it will do admirably for 
striking Tea-scented or Hybrid Perpetual Rose 
cuttings in. If they are struck in pots in the winter 
they must be taken to the greenhouse, as if the 
frame is taken away they will need some protec¬ 
tion. Dealt with in the same way, you may insert 
outtlngs of the half ripe wood of such ofimbers 
as Clematises, Honeysuckles, Banksian, and 
climbing Rises, and any other olimbers. The 
exceptions are that the frame should not be 
used In the open air in the summer for outtlngs 
that will take several months to form roots, ai 
such subjects would require the protection of 
the frame until late In the spring, say until the 
beginning of May. Laurels ana Ivy may be 
propagated in any quantity without the 
assistance of a frame by inserting the cuttings 
iu a sandy soil on a partially-shaded border 
about the end of September. With regard to 
the time of striking outtlngs generally, amateurs 
would find that with the assistance of such a 
frame as I described on page 187 they might 
successfully raise from outcings many green¬ 
house plants daring July, August, and Septem¬ 
ber, that are more difficult to increase at any 
other time of year. The reason for this is that 
saitable growth to make cuttings is more easily 
obtained, and that the natural temperature Is then 
high enough, without any farther assistance, to 
induce them to form roots quiokly. The kinds 
of plants I have particularly in view are : 
Ahutilons, Acacias, Aphelexis, Bragmansias, 
Coronillas, Hydrangeas, Fuchsias, Lantanas, and 
plants of similar growth. In a general way it 
is best to reject the soft .tops of the shoots, as 
they take longer to form roots, besides requiring 
greater care to keep them from flagging. X am 
afraid many amateurs do not sufficiently reoog- 
nlse the importance of keeping the cuttings they 
take from flagging ; yet on that point depends a 
good deal of their success in propagating, as if 
they get withered daring the time they are taken 
from the plant, and before being plaoed 
in the propagating frame, they are more or less 
injured. In every case the necessary pots should 
be prepared before any cuttings are taken off, and 
as soon as they are inserted, and have had a good 
watering through a fine-rosed water-can, they 
should be immediately taken to the frame and 
shut up dose, and, if necessary, shaded. Some¬ 
times outtlngs are obtained from a friend’s 
garden, and are dreadfully withered by the 
time they are brought home. The proper way 
to deal with cuttings in that condition is to 
throw them loose into a bucket of water, and 
allow them to remain until the following 
morning. When I go out on a begging expedi¬ 
tion I put a small tin box in my pocket, whioh 
is half filled with damp Moss. Any cuttings I 
may get I plaoe amongst the Moss, and when I 

f ;et home they are as fresh as when first taken 
rom the plant. A good old gardener once gave 
me the following advice, which, after many 
years’ experience, I have proved to be sound : 
11 Never take a cutting from a plant that is dry 


at the root, and always take cuttings In the 
morning—the earlier the better.’’ I am quite 
sure that all who may aot on this advice will 
not regret doing so. J. C. C. 


The JacobsBi Idly (Amaryllis formo- 
sisstma).—This Mexican bulb is of very easy 
culture, and few subjects attract more attention 
than well flowered plants of it, as the blood- 
crimson flowers supply a depth of colour that is 
seldom found in any other plant I grow them 
well by planting out in well-drained, sandy loam 
In oold frames and protecting from frost daring 
winter. In this way the plants grow freely, and 
when dormant, they may be lifted and grouped 
in their floweriog pots as desired, or they may 
be grown altogether in pots, giving them some 
fresh soil if needful before they start into 
growth in the spring; but whatever mode of 
culture is followed, they flower better if well 
exposed to Hie sunshine towards the end of the 
summer, in order to ripen the bulbs thoroughly. 
—T. 

7929 —Plante fora cold greenhouse.— The Roses 
will sucoeed ell right, bet I would rather train them ovav 
the roof than agalnet the wall. The Olematia would be 
▼err editable, and you might have a blue and a white 
Passion flower against the back wall. For the other plants 
In pots, I should recommend Roses, Carnations, Auriculae, 
8pfneat, Dutch Bulbs, and Camellias.— B. C. R. 

7971.—Treatment of Cacti.—' The plants 
would do very well out-of-doors daring the 
present warm summer weather, and on the south 
side of a low wall would be the best position 
for them. They ought to be removed under 
glass before the oold autumn rains set in. The 
greenhouse is the right plaoe for them, but an 
nnheated house would not answer. Enough 
artificial heat to keep the frost out would be 
sufficient.—J. D. E. 

7907.— Striking double Petunias.— 
These are easily propagated if one can get the 
right kind of cuttings; and your failure prob¬ 
ably arises from the shoots not being sufficiently 
suoeulent. This is the difficulty in summer and 
early autumn, as the plants bloom freely, and 
the wood, by reason of dry weather and flower 
production, comes into a hard, wiry condition, 
so that it is difficult to get the right kind of 
eutting until the damp nights and rains of 
autumn have stimulated them into fresh growth. 
It has been rare that I could get outtiogs of the 
right description in Augnst. When I had to 
grow them rather largely my plan was to pat in 
a late lot of cuttings in May, and summer them 
in the open air in pots, keeping the blooms 
ioked off. They were pat into warmth In 
anuary, and in Maroh I had plenty of good 
cuttings that struck in throe weeks, and that 
oould be grown on into specimens 2 feet high and 
as much throngh, and that bloomed beautifully 
all through the summer. If you are fond of 
these flowers, and have warmth in spring, try 
this plan, and yon will get on well with them.— 
C., Byjitet . 

7948.— Growing 1 Arums (Riohardias) 
in a tab-— The tab should be well drained, 
for although the Arum likes plenty of moisture 
It is best when planting in a considerable body 
of soil to make some provision for surplus water 
passing freely away. Turfy loam and leaf- 
mould in equal parts will grow the plant well. 
Obtain a large, well rooted plant and plaoe in 
the centre of the tub, fill in with soil and press 
it firmly about the roots, leaving plenty of room 
for water on the top. If the plant is a small 
one better grow it in a pot till it gets strong 
before transferring it to the tub.— E. H. 

— First procure your tub, which may be 
from 2 feet to 3 f et in diameter, and a foot or 
18 inches deep Plaoe a good layer of broken 
bricks in the bottom, then some rongh pieces of 
half-deoayed tm f, mixed with short manure, and 
fill np with a mixture of two parts of turfy or 
fibrous loam, with one of decayed manure, or 
manure and leaf-soil mixed. For a tab not 
more than 2 feet in diameter one good plant 
from a 6-inoh pot, with three or four crowns, 
will be sufficient; for a 3-foot tub three or four 
strong plants from 5-inoh pets will be required. 
Keep the tub under glass or in a shady plaoe for 
a time, and water cautiously, but when a little 
established plaoe in the full sun, and keep moist 
at the root. With a little care the plants will 
soon begin to grow freely, and in the coarse of 
a year or two form fine specimens. If imme¬ 
diate effect is desired, use more plants, and a 
close moist heat in the springtime will also 
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encourage a rapid and vigorous growth. Plenty 
of water and liquid-manure must be afforded 
when onoe the plants have occupied the soil 
with roots.—B. C. R. 

- These plants do not require large pots 

or tubs to grow in. Indeed, the best form of 
culture at this time of the year, and the most 
convenient, is to plant them out in the open 
ground. I prefer Celery trenches. Plant them 
from a foot to 18 inches apart in soil composed 
of good loam and decayed manure in equal 
parts. Supply them freely with water during 
the season, as they are sub-aquatic, and pot 
them up, before sharp fro9ts set in, about the 
end of September, or early in October,—J. D. K. 


TWINING WAX FLOWERS (HOYAS). 
These are very distinct and beautiful stove 
plants, easy of cultivation, and haviag the 
advantage over many things of a twining or 


Flower and leaf of the Imperial Wax Flower (Hoya 
imperial is;. 


climbing habit, in not being too rampant in 
growth—consequently, they are suitable for 
places where plants of larger size would be leas 
manageable. They are appropriate for clothing 
pillars and rafters, cr for training longitudinally 
over the paths in the stove house. Grown in 
the latter position their flowers droop so as to 
ba seen to the best advantage. In most of the 
species they are borne in bunches upon stout 
p arsis tent spurs, that issue from the base of the 
leaf-stalks at intervals up the stems. These 
make their appearance as the young shoots are 
formed, lasting for many years, and from them 
are emitted the flowers—two or three times in 
the course of the season in the case of some 
kinds. There is one matter that should bo 
observed in the cultivation of these persistent- 
spurred kinds ; that is, if the flowers are out for 
bouquets or similar purposes, on no account 
should the spurs bo removed with them, or it 
necessarily follows that the blooming capabili¬ 
ties are so far reduced >s^to make ther future 
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supply be dependent on the formation of 
fresh spurs, which are only produced upon 
the young shoots. It is requisite to mention 
this for the guidance of beginners ia the 
culture of these Hoyas, as I have known large 
specimens in the hands of the inexperienced 
completely stripped of their blooming spurs 
which had taken years to form, causing them to 
be comparatively flowerless until fresh growths 
had beenjmade, thus entailing much disappoint¬ 
ment, as in most oases it necessitated the plants 
being headed down. Amongst the twining 
species that need a warm temperature the fore¬ 
most place is held by 

H. i mperiilis (here figured), a native of 
Borneo. It is a strong-growing plant, with 
ample and handsome thick leathery leaves, and 
it bears very large bunches of pale-brown and 
yellow fiowers. With this fine kind may bs 
associated, in the general treatmeat they 
require, the Cinnamon leaved Hoya, H. cinna- 
mojoifolia, a plant of medium gro wch, with pale- 
green and chocolate flowers; the ball flowered 
Hoya, H. campanulata, which bears greenish- 
yellow flowers (both these are from Java); and 
H. Cunninghami, also a handsome species. 
They strike freely at almost any time of the 
year, but if put in about April they get well 
established in their pots before the summer 
is over. If at this time cuttings are made 
from the preceding summer’s shoots, using 
two, three, or more joints, and they are 
inserted singly in 3-inch pots in half loam and 
sand ; they will root in a few weeks placed in a 
temperature of 70 degp. They need not be kept 
nearly so close as things with softer leaves, that 
would flag if not in a confined, damp atmosphere. 
When well rooted move them into 6 inch poti. 
They will grow well in almost any description of 
soil, but loam is the moat suitable, as it is not so 
liable to get sour as peat is ; it should bs of a 
turfy nature, and have a liberal quantity of sand 
added, for although the plants aie anything but 
of a tender character, still, if the soil ever gets 
in such a condition that the water cannot pais 
freely from it the loots are almost sure to 
perish. Through the summer the night tempera¬ 
ture should be about 70 degs., with 10 degs. 
more in the day, giving air according to the 8t*se 
of the weather. Reduce the heat in autumn, 
and through the winter 60 dege. by night will 
do, keeping the plants drier at the roots. About 
the end of February give more warmth, and 
move into pots a few inches larger, according to 
the strength of the different specie?. Increase 
the heat as the season goes on. They will 
flower more or less during the summer, 
but not so as to make the display that may be 
looked for when they have acquired more sizs. 
As soon as the blooms begin to show on the ends 
of the spurs, cease syringing overhead, as water 
sometimes causes the young buds to drop before 
opening. As a matter of course, they will now 
be placed where they are intended to grow, 
which may be over a pathway, up a rafter, or 
round a pillar ; they can likewise be used as 
trained specimens when so required. However 
employed they are better in pots than planted 
out. All that is further needed is to give mote 
pot-room as this is wanted, and to treat through 
the winter and summer as already advised. 
The plants will last for many years. Thrips 
and red • spider will sometimes make their 
appearance upon them, especially if the atmoi- 
phere is kept dry for a considerable time during 
the growing season; but a weak solution of 
some insectioide will be found an effectual cure. 
Scale and mealy-bug muBt be kept under by 
syringing with stronger applications of insecti¬ 
cide when the plants are at rest, but it should 
be kept away from the roots. In the growing 
season syringe copiously and frequently with 
clean, warm water, and also sponga the leaves 
and shoots. B. 


7221.—Raising Mask from cuttings. 

—Nothing can be more simple. As soon as the 
old plants start into growth take off the shoots, 
when from 1 inch to 2 inches in length, as near 
to the baee as possible, and insert them rather 
thickly in pots, pins, or boxes of light sandy soil, 
with good drainage. They will root in a few days 
in a close, moist propagating-house or gentle hot¬ 
bed in the spring or early summer. For market 
work I usually put five cuttings (four round the 
sides and one in the middle) in a 5-inch pot, a 
third full of clinkers or ballast, and filled up 


with rather rough loamy soil, with some sand. 
In this way they soon strike root, and in April 
or May make good potfuls within the month. 
They must be kept moist.— B. C. R. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS: 

Quaetlona .—Queries and mumi art inserted In 

Gardrntno free erf charge \f correspondent t foBot s the » ulsi 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor oj 
GARDasma, 57, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub- 
IiISHbr. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
bs on a separate piece of paper, unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gard asms has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as oannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do tcell to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDiNme should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


8001.—D38troylng wire - worms.— Can anyone 
kindly rejommend a oure for wire-worm, wlih which my 
garden U Infested ?—Elkstonk. 

8033.— Treatment of Salsafy.—Will anvone kindly 
tell me what 1 should do with my Salsify now ? It i« sown 
in drills, is fairly thick, and very strong — New Band. 

€003.— Planting Broom anl Farzs. — Would 
someone kindly inform me whaa ii the bist time for 
piloting Broom and Furze, and ii Mi.ci In too late? — 

803/.—Winter temperature for Euphorbia 
epiendena.— Woull som ion: kindly inform ma whu ii 
the lowest temperature Euphorbia eolenl^m would stand 
In the winter, if kept quite dr> ? -W. 8 Elms. 

8003.—Packing Grapes for parcel poet. —I 
should be glad to know tne beat method of piok.ug Grapes 
for travelling by paroel post? It la only intended to send 
a bunch or so to friends at a distance.— Yarmouth 

8039 -Treatment of Lilies of the Valley.—I 
have soma of these L l ea whioh did not fl jwer last eaaaon. 

I am desiroua of taking them up thla autumn an 1 forcing 
them into bloom early, if posible. Hjw should they ba 
treated now so as to enure goad reaulta ? -Forduam. 

€010. — Stopping Ohryaanthem ima. — 1, Is it 
oorreot to leave Unrysantnemum i to grow without 
stopping, allowing them to break naturally to eeoure 
three shoots for good bloom t? 2. O: ia li oorraob to stop 
them whsn about 0 inohea high, and train on three shoots 
from that time ?—M. W. 

8011. —Fruit and vegetables In a greenhouse 
for Winter.—Wnat km jp, if any, if above oan I best 
grow in a greenhouse, 15 feet by 10 feet front, an t side 
walls 3 feet 3 lnohes nigh, back wall anl eaves 6 fieb? 
Large hot watar-pipre beneath 3 feet staging, prevent or 
lmpade use of borders. The greenhouse gets the sun all 
day.—J. O. W. 

8012. —111-formed Roses.—I have some Rose-toes 
in my garden, the flowers of which never oome to per- 
feotion, but open out deformed and all one sided. The 
trees are loaded with buds. 1 have tried manuring and 
pruning, but with little effeob. Cm anyone kindly 
suggest anything I can do to remedy the evil? — Dkforukd 
Rons. 

8013. — Lilac leaves curling np. — Can anyone 
kindly tell me how to treat a young Lllao-tree, the 
leaves of whioh are beginning to curl up from the end 
to the e a'k, and Inside there are one or two small greenish- 
yellow worms and a quantity of very small blaok eggs ? 
Some of the leaves which have evidently had the worms 
In longer than others are eaten away, leaving only a brown, 
transparent skin.— C. M. 

8014. — Cucumber leaves dying.— The leaves of 
my Cucumbers are turning yello w and dying away. They 
are growing in a forcing pit. I shade them during hot 
sunshine and keep the walls of the pit moist. The heat 
at nighb is about C5 degs., and In ths day It runs up to 
about 80 degs. There are hot watsr pipes under the b^d. 
Should I have bottom-heat on now, and in what way oau 
I treat them to ensure better results ?— E Ksnt. 

8015. — Treatment of Polyanthuses and 
Pansies.— I sowed some fine Polyanthus seed last year 
and have, as a result, two plants, now lo the open bonier. 
They have no app9aranoa of bloomiag, but are strong and 
healthy looking. Should I transplant them into pots, if 
so, what i 2 ? of pot, and what composition of earth should 
I use T I have also some seedling Pansies (Cliveden Black) 
In the border; but bhey are weakly and covered with a 
minute red inseot. What will destroy the inseot, and 
how shall I treat the plants for the winter in oaee they live 
till then T- Unionist. 

8018.—Using house-slops.— Having seen on various 
occasions the use of house-slope advocated as a good 
stimulant or substitute for manure, I Instructed my 
people to empty the same Into a tank that 1 bad in tne 
garden. It has been standing about three or four weeks, 
and I have been using it this last week, but it smells 
frightfully. The urine that is in it seems to have gone 
black or dark green. I should be glad to know from 
someone if it will hurt the plants in the state that it is 
now in ? I can, I think, p&ooonnt for the dark colour as 
the children threw some cow-dung in the tank.— East 
Ham. 
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8017. —Treatment of Tomatoes.—I have two 
Tomato-plants in my greenhouse, which are about 8 feet 
in height, strong and well formed, and I hays given them 
a few dosM of manure-water from time to time. They 
have j usb ootne into flower and show eigne of doing well, eaoh 
plant haviog five or six flowers open, and many buds on. 
1 shall be glad if someone will say whether or not it would 
be advisable for me to continue giving them liquid- 
manure oooMlonally, and keep them well supplied with 
water, and if syringing would do them harm now they are 
about to set their fruit?—R. T. O. 

8018. - Syringing greenhouse plants.— I have 
an ordinary ooitage greenhouse (without fire during 
summer), in whloh I have a miscellaneous collection of 
plants, Pelargoniums, Fuohsias, Roses, Abutilons, Seven 
Stars (Soya oarnoea). Ferns, ho., and two Tomato-plants, 
and previous to having the Tomato-plants I was in the 
habit of eytingle g them two or three times a-week ; but 
I have notioed that other gardeners about here scarcely 
ever do syringe their plants, so will someone please to say 
if frequent syringing at nights is very beneficial to the 
plants, and if it lnduoss growth, or in any way retards 
blooming? I imagine that the reason many do not 
syrtoge Is because they want to preserve the flowers.— 

Eoig. — Plants for a greenhouse. — Would 
" J. O. C.,” or someone else, kindly answer the following 
queries: 1. What seeds can now be sown to bloom next 
winter or in early epriDg? Also what Roses oould I grow 
in pots on stage to train under glaas of lean-to greenhouse, 
16 feet by 9 feet, it being glees only on the roof and one 
end ? Three feet square of glass at one end I have parted 
off for a fernery ; the heating stove is underneath, whioh I 
shall only use in winter. Oould I grow a Rose or oreeper 
successfully in this fernery on the beok wail? The 
house is full south and situate on Windmill-hill, Bristol. 
Tnere are four rows of shelves in it. I have a young 
W. A. Richardson Rose in tab in full bloom, and making 
growth fast, and any advioe will be weloomed by—A 
Bxgihxbr. 

8020 . —Madreefleld Court Grapes scalding.— 
1 have a Madrssfleld Court Grape-vine, the fruit on wnioh 
has coaided wholesale this season at the stoning period. 
Writers on the subject generally cay that scalding is 
oaused by want of ventilation. Now, in my oase, the front 
ventilators have been kept that, but the top ones nearly 
alwtyi open. The bunohei near the open ventilators have 
scalded badly, those further down not so badly, while 
those at tbs bottom near the ventilators which have been 
always dosed, have not soaldsd at all. This would seem 
to be quits contrary to the general theory. Both the border 
and the atmosphere of the house have been kept pretty 
moist. Perhaps someone would kindly say If he has had 
similar experience, and how he has aobed to prevent it? 
The gardener who has managed them is an experienced 
one, and has constantly taken first prises at local exhibi¬ 
tions.—Rxv. H, Olrsk. 

8021. — Position of a greenhouse. — Will some 
reader of Gardbsiso kindly advise me as to the best 
position for a greenhouse, about 16 feet by 10 feet, to be 
heated with a hot-water apparatus, in the garden behind 
my dwelling-house, whloh is 18 feet by 100 feet? The 
house faoes couth-west, and the garden consequently gets 
the sun early In the morning until nearly sunset, with the 
exception of 8 feet or 10 feet at the extreme end, whioh 
Is shaded by a building. Ik is surrounded by walls 10 feet 
high at end, 5 feet on the north-west side, and 3£ feet on 
the south-east side. I propose building a span-roofed 
greenhouse with one elds facing sou th-wsss and the door 
at end of opposite the north-west wall, or half-span on the 
north-west wall faoing south east. Would either of these 
positions be preferable to a half span built at the eud of 
outbuildings with the side faoing south-east, whioh would 
rcoelve the sun very early in the morning, but only until the 
middle of the afternoon? I may say the greenhouse 
might be required for a Vine and Ferns, or be U6€d for 
general greenhouse plant*. 1 propose planting a few 
Poplars across the end of the garden as a screen.— Ebor. 

8022. —Mata ensete dying.—Last j ear I planted out 
in my oonservatory a flue Musa en”te. It grew splendidly, 
its leaves were of an enormous size, and so green 
healthy. It had been tied (of ooune, with a piece of oarpet 
to protect it from the string) to keep it etralght, to a 
stake, as lb rather leaned to the lights. Finding it had 
swelled, I had this string out after it bad been on eight 
monthc. Shortly after the Musa began to look sickly, the 
leaves flagged, the oentre spike got all wet and hung down, 
and the whole thing was covered with brown-green fly. 
We cut ofl outer leaves first, and found thsm, where they 
touoh the stem of the plant, full or a white horrid slime 
that smelt abominably, and were quite wet, and full of 

J uan titles of white maggots. In tne end we out it all 
own, and to level of soil. I should be grateful for answere 
to following questions: 1. What killed the Musa—was It too 
muoh syringing (twice a day or more; soil, peat and loam ; 
plentv of water at root), or was it the tight tying of the 
oordf—but the plant never flagged until the cord was 
untied. 2. Will it reoover? I have two more Musas 
planted out In oonservatory, and apparently doing well. 
Most grateful for advioe for them.—L. O. Nuxthosps. 

8028.— Bedding 1 sawdust as manure.— Will 
someone who understands chemistry kindly state the effect 
of oommercdal sulphuric add being added to this in a pit 
or box made of suoh a material as not to be affected by the 
sulphuric add ? First, as to the pit or box : I know that 
lead would answer, but it is expensive ; I, therefore, ask 
would brick* covered or laoed with hydraullo cement 
answer? Or, again, would bricks put together with tar or 
pitch, or other (query, what) analagous material do? 
Secondly, the sawdust manure is a mixture of (1) sawdust. 
(2) urine, and (8) hors*dang. Question, Wnat effect 
will the sulphurlo add have on, 1st, the sawdust, 2nd, the 
urine, and, 3rd, the horee-dung? Further question. 
Assuming the sulphmio add to be perfectly killed before 
using as a garden manure with lime, what would be the 
resulting product of the five thiogs—saw duct, mine, 
hone-dung, tulphurio add, and lime? And would the 
resulting product be useful, and a good manure? I have 

E b as far as this: 1st, The sawdust makes a high quiok 
at for a hotbed, but it prodnoes a large quantity of ■mail 
flics and fungi (blaok); 2nd, In the open that if mixed 
with the earth It makes a strong manure, and produoes 
good results, but leaves a tendency to fungoid growth In 
the soil. My object In adding the sulphuric add is to 
destroy the ill effects of the wood (sawdust) rotting, and to 
oatoh the a mmoni a.—Z. Y.X^The CotswM PiUs. 
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To the folloioing queries brief editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

8024.—Plants for an Indoor fernery (0. J.).— 
Few flowering plants will thrive In the partial 
whioh prevails in a fernery: bnt many kinds of Dracmnas, 
Aspidistra lurlda and its variegated form, Nertera depretsa, 
Saxifrage earmentoea, India-rubber-plants, and fine- 
foliaged Begonias m»y be grown welL 
80 ?5.—Unsatisfactory Pear-tree (A. B. C .).—It 
is difficult to assign a cause for the unsatisfactory con¬ 
dition of the tree. Perhaps the situation is at fault, 
though we think that the main oause lies at the roots. We 
would mulch the roots with litter, whioh will tend to bring 
them more to the surface. A flue warm summer may set 
all to rights. 

8020.—Plants In windows (Window Gardener).— 
The flowering Begonias mentioned may be grown very 
well in a room not too dose in the summer. They do not 
like too muoh confinement, and air should be admitted to 
them daily when the weather ie warm. Fuohsia procum* 
bene would do better In an airy situation out-of-doors than 
In during the summer months; it likes plsnty of sun and 

8017.—American blight (H. D. £.).— The shoot of 
Apple sent e Infested with Ameriaan blight. Scrub the 
affeoted part with an old whitewash or other brush with 
salt and water, in whloh some paraffin oil has been die- 
solved. Copious and forcible washing with water from the 
garden-engine, will also be beneficial. When the leaves 
are off the trees In the autumn repeat the scrubbing as 
first reoommended. 

8028. —Mashrooms and other fungi (G. B ).— 
Dr. Cook’s “ British Fungi,” price about 8s. 6d„ would 
possibly meet your views. Or Dr. Badham’t "Esculent 
Fungi ” (Reeve A Co.), prioe about 10* ; or Worthington 
Smith’s " Mushrooms and Toadstools ” (Allen k Co ), about 
the eame prioe. Coloured illustrations are given of all the 
edible and poisonous epeolee, with brief descriptions, in 
the last named work. 

8029. —Bamboos in pots (A. G. S.).— Whan well 
grown the smaller Bamboos make admirable pot plants for 
the oonservatory, and tor standing in reoeasee of rooms 
they may be used with advantage. Sprays of their glossy 
green foliage are also among the best material whloh oan 
be used In large vases of out flowers, or for edgings of 
bouquets. Toe kinds most favoured are Bambura glauoa, 
B. mitts, the true B Nigra, and B. arundinaoea. 

8030 —Black Cluster 

ont doubt the flueet 

in the open air, and___ 

men throughout the midland and southern oountlec That 
lb ought to ripen well in a oool-house in the north seems 
obvious, as with euoh a house, though unprovided with 
artificial heat, the ordinary outdoor rammer heat is 
obtained quite a month earlier and retained for quite a 
month later in the Beaton. We advise you to give both 
the Black Cluster and White Sweetwater Grapes a trial. 

8031—Chrysanthemum leaves dying (F. n by 
—The leaves are infested with the grub of the Marguerite 
Daisy Fly (Pdytomyxa afflnis), whioh has been mentioned 
in Gardxninq times out of number. Toe only remedy 
seems to be to pinoh the leaf sharply between the thumb 
and finger wherever the grub ie seen working, and to plok 
off and burn the wont of leaves. A syringing overhead of 
parafflo-oll, in the proportion of half a wineglaesful to two 
or three gallons of water, Is a good preventive. The 
mixture must be kept oonetantiy stirred when using, and 
the plants should be shaded from ran. 

8032. —The early Forget-me-not (Mysotls 
dlssltlflora) in pots (F. G. H.).— Anybody with a 
greenhouse, a glazed frame, or a good light window, may 
grow and flower this plant well early in the season In pots. 
The beet way to manage it is to sow the seeds thinly on a 
partially shaded border about the end of August, and 
during the winter lift the strongest of the seeding plants 
with balls of earth, and pob them Into 4t.lnoh pots. 
Plaoe them in a cold frame, ventilate freely, and water 
when neoeesary. In January oommenoe to move a few at 
a time into a warm light greenhouse, where they will soon 
produce flowers. 

8033. —Unhealthy Grapes (E. Kent).— From the 
description given no doubt tne Grapes are covered with 
mildew. The beet thing to do now is to apply powdered 
sulphur with a flour dredger, dusting It all over the affeoted 
leavee and berries, and keep a warm and well-ventilated 
atmosphere in the house. Probably the Vines are suffering 
for want of sufficient moisture at the roots, seeing shat 
the border is under a brlok-rubble path. This should be 
looked to, and if the soil is found to be dry a good making 
of liquid manure-water should be given to it. It would be 
a good plan a? soon as the Grapee are all out to let about 
renovating the border In the manner oiten described for 
suoh work In Gardsmso. 


faster Grape ( Vitis ).—This is with- 
b cf all the black fruited Grapes to ripen 
il rarely falls to do so in ordinary ram- 


8034 — Propagating Oleanders (P. O. S. 1-The 
best time to strike these is just as the wood oommenoes to 
mature, say the beginning of August. The points of the 
shoots made during the rammer should be taken, cutting 
them to three joints Fill a 4}-inoh pot about one-third 
full of drainage, and insert the cuttings round the edge of 
the pot, making the oompost, whioh should be light and 
well sanded, very firm. Place In a oool frame or under a 
bell-glass in a oool greenhouse, and shade from hob ran, at 
the same time keeping the soil quite moist and admitting 
air for an hour or so every morning. They should strike 
in about six weeks' time, when they should bs inured to 
the full air and light, wintering them in a frostproof 
structure and potting off separately Into pots the i 
following Maroh. j 

8035.- Growing Balsams (Perplexed).—Yoxx have 
done quite right in potting the Balsams into 4-inoh pots, 
and the oompost—a good loam with some sand—will suit 
them well. It would have been all the better for the 
addition of some decayed stable-manure, as the plant in 
question is a gross feeder. When the pots they are now in 
are getting full of roots shift again into others, 6 inches 
across, In whloh they will flower well, and be good-sized 
useful specimens. Add soma manure to the soil at 
this patting, and grow in the full ran. If in a 
greenhouse the stage should bs covered with some mo§«l 


material—Cocoa-nut.fibre or oo&l-aehes—to stand the pots 
on. Give abundance of air and plenty of water, and when 
well rooted supply freely dear and rather weak sheep or 
oow-manure water. If this advioe Is attended to, and the 
strain Is a good one, fine plants will be the result. 

8086. — Propagating the India-rubber-plant 
( Arrau)).—This oan be easily done by taking onttings mads 
of bite of the young shoots; these if taken off early In 
spring and inserted in very sandy light soil singly In email 
pots, and kept warm and shaded in a oonflned atmosphere, 
will root in a few weeks, after whioh they should be shifted 
on into pole a little larger In a mixture of fibrous peat and 
losm and some sand. The pots should be well drained, as 
this plant likes abundanoe of water when in aotive growth. 
It is beet to keep the India-rubber-plant to a single stem. 
The old plant oan be shifted on Into a larger pot or bs 
planted out in a warm house to furnish a supply of 
outtings. The general treatment of the plant In question 
is very simple—a rather moist and warm house and plenty 
of root moisture, shading from hot ran, and keeping the 
leaves quite clean by sponging, being the ohief essentials. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FKUIT8. 

,% Any communications respecting plants or fruiUs 
sent to name should always aoeompany the pastel, which 
should bs addressed to the Editor of Q&mmam Iildb- 
tratrd, 87, Southompton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.—-Scotia.— Oorydalls olaviculata. 

- A. H. Wouey-Dod — Erysimum hteraoifollum.- 

Q. B. lies .—We do not give names to ordinary seedling 
Violas. If you wish to do so for the purposes of distinction 
you oan call them what you like yourself; but, judging 

from sample sent, they are sot of any epeolal value.- 

Iris.—All varieties of the Spanish Iris (Iris Xlphfcm). - 

W. Clift.— A leaf of the Afrioan Lily (Agapanthua umbel- 
latus). If the plant ie much pressed tor root-room it may 

be shifted on into a larger sized pot now.- M. A. P. t 

Haselmere .^-Odontoepsrmum epinoram.- B. W. — 

8, Antennaria hyper bore*.- J. W.—l, Weigel* rosea 

variegate; 2, Mentha gsntilis variegate.- J. C. D.— 

1, Galium mollugo var.; 2, Stellar la gramlnea ; 8, Veronica 
aphylla; 4, Hypooharieglaber; 6, 8orophularla Ehrbarti; 

0, Merouvialie perennle.- Young Gardener. -We do 

not name garden varieties of Pelargoniums.- E. Jf. 

Morris.— Cannot name from flowers only; send some of 

the leavee.- H H. —1, Common Tansy (Tan ace tom 

vulgare); 2, Send again when in flower- W. Evans.— 

Dip'aoua (M<mulua) glutlnorae. - G R.— 1, Common 

Tnilft (Armeria vulgaris); 2, Oerastium tomentoeum; 

S, Llmnanthes Doug lari.- J. S. Bright —Deciduous 

Cypress (Oupreesus dlstioha).- M. OB.—Mock Orangs 

or oommon Syrlnga (PhiladeJphus ooronarius).- Olitory , 

The flowers of Hooeyraokle were dried up quite beyond 

recognition.- E. M. H .—Jastidt cornea- G. Bees — 

1, Oommon Thrift (Armeria vulgaris); 2, Viper’s Buglose 

(Kohlam plantegineum).- J. S. G.— Tradeeoantia vlr- 

glnioa. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ws should be glad if readers would remsmbsr that m 
do not answer queries by poet, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to f os warm letters to eorrespor. dents, or insert queries 
that do net oontain the name and address of sender . 

B. Gardner.— Pick off all the affeoted Tomatoes, and 
encourage the plants to make froth growth by ths 

application of some liquid-man .ore.- King Henry.— Yes, 

Good King Henry or Mercury dose grow wild in this 
oountry, and in that state ie edible, although not eo euoou- 

lent as when cultivated in good soil.- Forelham.— Ths 

Arum Lillee that are now planted out should be potted up 
again in September.- W. S. —Bend some of the un¬ 

healthy Camellia-leavee and Gloxinia shoots, and then ws 

will advise you what to do.-IP. A. M.— The Tomatoes 

are affeoted with a fungoid disease nearly allied to tbs 
Potato murrain ; destroy all the affected plants at onos. 
- if. Kinch,—A pretty, bnt not unusual form of Fox¬ 
glove.— —C. E. C. P.— The Peach ie evidently worked on 
a bad stock.- Roseau. -The flnt number of the pre¬ 

sent vol. of Gardrnino appeared on Maroh 2nd.—- James 
M. Harris.— ftoeee decidedly oontain more odours sod 
varieties than Chrysanthemums. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

In order to obtain Urge quantities of surplus 
honey swarming must be checked as muoh as 
possible, and where hives are full of bees more 
room must be given, even if no super honey is 
being stored, because when queen oells have 
been commenced and drones are plentiful, no 
amount of supering will prevent the swarm 
leaving the hive. 

Extracting honey from combs. —In working 
for run honey the more the extractor is used 
while honey is being gathered abundantly the 
more the bees will store, betides whioh more 
room is given for brood-rearing by the free use 
of the extractor. Ic often happens, in an 
abundant honey season, that the combs beoome 
so filled that there remain no empty oells in 
whioh the queen oan deposit eggs, ana a cessa¬ 
tion of the production of brood is the conse¬ 
quence ; if, however, the honey is extracted 
from the combs as they beoome filled plenty 
of breeding spaoe is given, the population 
continues to increase, and the beee are 
stimulated to increased activity. The honey 
should not be extracted from combs containing 
brood, as the motion of the machine, however 
gentle, is likely to be injurious to the unsealed, 
if not to the sealed, brood. It Is very important 
to feed liberally on the cessation of the honey 
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flow all hives that have been freely extracted 
from. Honey that is extracted from unsealed 
combs should be pat into an open vessel to 
ripen before being pat into jars or bottles, and 
the watery p ortion that rises to the top removed 
to prevent fermentation. Although much more 
honey is obtained by extracting frequently 
during the honey flow, that left in the hive to 
ripen is of far superior quality. Excepting 
wnen honey is very abundant, extracting should 
be performed indoors, to guard against robbing 
and fighting amongst the bees. 

Obtaining surplus honrt from straw 
skeps.— When the bees show signs of want of 
room, the skep being fall to overflowing, and 
honey is coming in abundantly, then is the time 
to place on the super, as the bees will in all 
probability ascend at once and commence work. 
Should the super be put on before the hive is 
full of bees they will not work in it, but swarm 
in preferenoe as soon as ready for leaving the 
hive ; but if the super be put on at the proper 
time swarming may oftentimes be prevented, or 
some surplus honey obtained before the departure 
of the swarm. Skeps should always be flat- 
topped, and have a hole in the oentre 3 inohes 
or 4 inches in diameter, for capering and feed* 
Ing. Should the skep to be supered have no 
hole in the top a piece should be out out with a 
sharp, strong knife. If this be done in the 
midale of a bright, warm day, when numbers of 
bees are out at work, the bees in the hive will 
not be disturbed by this operation. The super 
may be of wood, straw, or glass, but sectional 
boxes have of late nearly superseded the straw 
oap and bell-glass. The section boxes are 
placed in a seotion orate, which is a square 
box made to contain about fifteen. It has 
a sloping roof to keep all dry, and at the bottom 
of the box is a hole corresponding with the hole 
in the top of the skep. Each sectional box 
oontains a piece of comb foundation as a 
starter, and between each row of sections' is a 
separator of very thin wood to ensure the oombs 
being built flat and prevent them intruding one 
on another. By this means beautiful white 
oomb honey is obtained from straw skeps. As 
the seotion boxes become filled they are re¬ 
moved by first blowing a little smoke among 
them to clear them of some of the bees, those 
finished and capped over being taken away and 
replaced with fresh ones, oontaining guide oomb. 
Over the tops of the seotlons are placed two or 
three thicknesses of flannel or other warm mate¬ 
rial to prevent the esoape of heated air. Swarms 
may be supered from the eighteenth to the 
twenty-first day after leaving the old hive, if 
the weather has been favourable to honey 
gathering. It is well to provide some 
kind of shade from the direct rays of 
the midday sun to newly-hived swarms, 
as new oombs are exceedingly tender, and are 
easily melted, and will sometimes in hot weather 
give way and fall from the top of the hive, to 
the destruction of the colony. After the bees 
have taken possession of the super, and are 
working well in it, bottom ventilation should be 
given by wedging up the hive about a quarter of 
an inch. This will cause an undercurrent of air, 
enable the bees to work with greater comfort, 
and reduce the probability of a swarm leaving 
with sections unfinished in the hive. S. S. G. 


THE BEST MANURE KNOWN 

For Plants, Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables, 
EXTRACT* FROM TESTIMONIALS: 

''It to by fur the best and most perfeot plant food with 
whloh I am acquainted." 

•The best lever used. Its effect on Peaoh-t re es, Tinea, 
Tomatoes, and Cuoumbera was simply marvellous." 

MANN & C0.’S 

_ "TheQronp of Chrysanthemums which waa awarded the 
Lord Mayors Cup and First Prise at York last week was 
Brown exclusively with your * Universal * Fertiliser." 

My gardener says it to the beat he ever used." 

“UNIVERSAL” FERTILISER. 

A teaspoonful makes a gallon of rich liquid-manure, 
ram smell. Send for Circular with Testimonials. 

In tins. Is., post free. 

In bags, on rail at Howden. Terms, cash with order. 

71b. 141b. 38 lb. 661b. 1 ewt 

“Universal" Fertiliser ls.Bd. Ss.3d. 4s.Od. Ts.Sd. 14s.Od. 
Ftoh-potash Quano best ls.6d. 3s. Od. 9s. dd. 6s. Sd. 13s. Od 
Crashed Bones, best .. ls.0d. ls.6d X*.6d. 4s.6d. to.0d. 

RICHARD MANN & CO., 

_ HOWP1N, 1. YORKS. _ 

WARM YOUR CONSERVATORY 

. Apparatus With the New Patent 

complete. - " RELIANCE" 

fef Ha 14. 4ft. 5 in. ff QA8 BOILER 

Wri ll._n _ . _ —. ^ Fixed Inside with per 

■y feet safety. 

■ i. Relianoe " Gas Stove 

1 nvirv T for small Conservator 

^ 7,” * lea, 22/6. Oil Conserve- 

O. SHREWSBURY, 1M, WTEWQATgJtT^ LcSSoi?. 

Willesden Water - Repellent, 
ROT-PROOF SCRIM. 

POR Binding GrMnheuM, F.rneriw, Prrtnt 

A Mon of Trader Plants, and various HartioaMKraLDonaMIs. 

and Mannfaoturtns Puraeesa. 

Frioes from 1*. par. lineal yard, 56 i n o hes wide (appron). 
“Tara durable, and quite worth the additional expense over 
he ordinary material."—O. H. Goodman, Esq., Wandsworth. 

“I have used your Scrim for greenhouse blinds, sod it to as 
good now as the lint day it was pat ap (four years agoj. I have 
reoommended it to many friends."—8. H. a Kikwoxd, 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A 0ARDEN, GREENHOUSE, 


PAMPHLET, POST FREE. 

HOW TO IHCBEASE 
FRUITS OF EARTH. 

9. H. WITH , F.R.A.A, F.O.S., Trinity College, Dublin. 
Oontains fall particulars of very remarkable dtoeoverlee 



reoommended it to many I 
Esq., Patent Office. 



8000.—Bees dying**—There is no doubt 
that the beet from a neighbour’s garden were 
removing what little honey had been left by 
your dead stock. It is quite common for bees 
to take possession of an empty hive, and the 
recognised law is that a swarm is the property 
of the owner as long as it is kept in sight. If 
your neighbour saw his swarm enter your hive 
it is, without doubt, still his property. You 
cannot be fined for leaving your empty hive in 
position, but it is a great temptation to 
passing swarms, and is a constant eouroe of 
quarrelling among neighbouring bee-keepers. A 
good strong swarm is now worth 12s. 6d.— 
Certificated Expert B.B.K.A. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS; 

8087 —Muscovy ducks dying.— I have f orasveral 
veam tried to rear these duoki by the side of a river, but 
have always failed to do so. They do well till about five or 
■lx weeks old, then are taken ill and soon die. Could any¬ 
one kindly tell me the cause ? They are fed with soft-mixed 
food and oorn with the common ducks, whieh do well; 
they have the ohanoe of going in the water but seldom do 
SO. They are shut in of a night—M. B, 
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SIMPLEX L£±“ 

X GLAZING 

Fop ROOFS, ********** 
******** SKYLIGHTS, & 
HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No Special Contract required. 

No Zinc, Iron, or Putty Used. 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


GROVER&Co. (fmtb.), Engineers* &c. 

Britannia Works, Wharf Rd„ CityRd., London, N. 

WRITE FOR 

ILLU8TRAT10N8, TESTIMONIALS, AND FULL 
* * * * PARTICULARS <8ENT POST FREE). * * * * 


WILLESDEN ROOFING 

For Summer-houses, Potting Sheds, Fowl Houses, and all 

outdoor etruoturea. 

Mamaa of Large Users, Full Lists, Samples, Prices, from 

WILLE8DEN PAPER A GANYA8 WORKS, 

WlU e eden Junction Lon don. IV.W. 
Dmoxsi London, UverpooL Manchester, Birmingham, New¬ 
castle, Sheffield, Nottingham, fee., fee., fee. 

OONWAY G. WARNE, 

Suooeeeor to JOHN MATTHEWS. 

Royal Potteries, Weston-super-Mare, 
Manufacturer of TERRA COTTA VASES, 
FOUNTAINS, BASKETS, 
BORDER TILES, CARDEN POTS. 
Price List poet free. Book of Designs, la. 6d 

21 GOLD Bl SILVER MEDALS. 

tW The largest Flower-pot Manufactory 
in the World. 


SPECIALLY CHEAP ENGLISH CLASS. 


SAFE-SURE-CHEAP-RELIABLE 

“#^ “DEMON” 
JU W 1L INSECTICIDE. 

SCALE The rarest, eafait, most effective and 

-economical insecticide ever invented 

NU ; for nee in the Greenhouse, Flower 

BLIGHT ! and Kitchen Gardens. One gallon 
makes 160 gallons of insecticide. 

NO On reoeipt of SIXPRNCX 

GREEN-FLY is Stamps we will post 
u " ■ - free to any address a 

NO sample J-plnt tin. 

RED SPIDER A practical trial will speak louder 
— - than words. TESTIMONIALS 

NO { Constantly kkckivkd. 

WAAni IAS PRICES, delivered free to any 

WPPPLIPB address1 Pint, la 6d.; 1 Quart, 3s.; 

IIO 4 Gal, Sb. ; 1 GaL. 4s. 6d.—tins free. 

_ , l ;r, _ 1 Gals, for 8s., tin to be returned 

SLUGS larger quantities at reduced rates. 

UM Bole Proprietors, 

INSECT PE8T8 DEIQHTON A OO. f 

" AGRICULTURAL CHBKIBTSi 

any description. BRIDGNORTH. 


The surest, safest, most effective and 
economical inseoticide ever invented 
for use in the Greenhouse, Flower 
and Kitchen Gardens. One gallon 
makes 160 gallons of insecticide. 

On reoeipt of SIXPRNCX 
in Stamps we will poet 
free to any address a 
sample J-plnt tin. 

A practical trial will speak louder 
than words. TESTIMONIALS 
Constantly kscbivkd. 

PRICES, delivered free to Any 
address1 Pint, la Id.; 1 Quart, 3a; 

I Gal, 8a; 1 GaL, 4a 6d.—tins free. 

Gals, for 8s., tin to be returned 
larger quantities at rednoed rates 
Bole Proprietors, 

DEIQHTON & CO., 

AORIOULTUHiX CHBKIBTS, 

BRIDGNORTH. 


Digitized fr. 


Google 


100sqm., 15 os., 8 by 6 for 9/-1170sqm., 15Oa,9by7*for9/B 

B- ; ar.3:klB: :: is" a . ::5S 

Patty, Id. per lb., pat up in oiled paper. Packing Oases in¬ 
cluded, free on rail at Leeds. Bpeolal Lines: 100 sqrs., XI ox., 
10 by 8. for 8a 6d.; 100 eqra, SI ox., 13 by 9, for I3a All 
beautiful English Glass, peeked at boms in new boxes. Much 
better in all respeote than foreign, and far leu breakage. The 
class sent oat by us is now well-known and highly app ro- 
dated.—WAINWRIGHT fe CO., Wholesale Glam Ware 
house, 8 fe 10, Alfred-street, Boar-lane. Leeds. 

ANTHRACITE COAL 

Universally acknowledged the best fnel for Horticulture 
purposes. For lowest quotations apply— 

E. T. RUSSELL fe CO., 60^Wharfdale road. King’s Cross, 

To Nurserymen, Florists, Fruiterers, sad 
Market Gardeners, do. 

PARMS to Let for Market Garden purposes 

L and businessu as above for sale from £100 to £1400.—For 
particulars. Apply Mb. BERNARD WILSON, So l icitor, 51, 
Bartrsferett, Coven IGArden, W.O- 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 

WE HAVE NOW PUBLISHED our abridged 

n Bpeoial Benson List, whloh will be sent free on sppUoA- 
tion, oontAlning Iilustrotions And Pricu of— 

Garden Rollers. Greenhouse Fittings. 

„ Engines. Pumps. 

„ Hose. Hose Reels. 

„ Syringes. Corrugated Shoots. 

M Scrapers. Hot Water Apparatus. 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & OO., 

6 S&iSouthwark-stroct, London, S.E. 


For Gardening purposes are better and cheaper than the old- 
fashioned Flower Sticks. They are glnied, dean, and uniform, 
and do not rot. Prick. 

3 ft. 10 in. by § in. to J in. thick .. 4s. per 144 

8 ft 10 in. by 1 in. thick .. .. is. 

8 ft 10 in. by 1 in. „ .. 7s. per IBS 

6 ft. Oin. hy|in. „ .. .. 85S. „ 

6 ft. 6 in. by | in. „ .. .. 80s. „ 

Prtcb List on Application. 

A. EVAN DAVIES, 19, Si. fe 38, Ludgate Hill, London, E.O. 

PROTECT YOUR GARDENS.—GARDEN 

*L NETTING supplied by H. J. Gaboon at 85 square yards 
for Is.; to oiled and dressed; will not rot If left out in all 
weather. Bent any width, carriage paid on all orders over 5a 
Can be sent on approval. Commoner Netting at 50 square 
yards, Is. Hundreds of testimonials. — HENRY JOHN 
GABBON, Fish Merchant, Rye, Some*. Estab. 170 yean. 

Original from 
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REYNOLDS’S WIRE TRELLISES, 


6 PRIZE MEDALS—Liverpool, Hull, Glasgow, Sal- 
taire, 1886-7; also Architectural A Building Trade1 
Exhibition, April IS, 1889. 


The New Insecticide, 


GREENHOUSES 

FOR THE MILLION. 

ALFRED PEEL & SONS, 

Er/>n/nv/rrrr/nnn i r nrrvr nnnn 9 


LITTLE’S 

H0H-P0IS0H01IS 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS. 
Head Offices and Works: 

WOOD GREEN, LONDON, N. 

OMseemsU Works J CJwmlllB Bridge Rdlalmi 
u+eesana worms < phibaboro’ Kaad. DnhliiL 


6-lnch Mesh. 

Galvanised after made. For training Peas, also plants, against 
walls. he., ho. Sixes made to order. 3d. per square foot. 
Terms, cash with order; 5 per cent discount upon amounts 
exceeding 10s. 40s. raluo free by rail within 300 miles. 


Na 0 Amateur rhew houses are nuii 

1 . In sections, of thoroughls 

well-seasoned red deal, 
and oomplete with stages, 
JTii 111 glass, he., erected and 

y[ j I fegaj j ' fitted at our works, so thit 
HI If 1 If M I'TVI I'll'! i [iirrw khey oan be erected by 

LUJrl 1' i-LL Lli LIU LULL 1 Lj any handy man. Strictly 

A n naap^ Portable, and a Tenant s 
Fixture. Put on rails or 

W fte6w g i j ap* *rr rT =sa^-. - delivered free to doeks. 

SPAN ROOF LEAN-TO. 

7 ft. long 5 ft. wide AS 10 0 7 ft. long S ft. srlds MS 0 

I ft. „ 6 ft. „ 4 17 8 8 ft. „ 6 ft. „ 4 10 

10 ft. 7 ft „ I 15 0 10 ft. „ 7 fl BOO 

lift. !! I ft. „ V 00 lift. Oft. „ C to 

Intended purchasers of Greenhouses should sea osu 

No. 6 Paxton 8pan Roof, 

If ft. long, 8 ft wide, 9 ft. high. 6 ft 6 In. to eaves, All oom¬ 
plete. Acknowledged by the Judges and Press to bs the 
most oomplete Portable Greenhouses exhibited. 

Illustrated Price Lists of Greenhouses from He., pod (res 
8 sumps. 

N.B.—If ALFRED PEEL h SONS' Greenhouses are not 
the beet and cheapest In the kingdom, why Is it they have 
obtained all the principal Medals and Certificates at all the 
leading exhibitions and horticultural shows ? 


57. NXW COMPTON STRUT. LONDON W.C. 

Illustrated Lists Post Fat*. 

Low quotations for Wire Arches, Galvanised Netting 
Barbed and Strand Wire. 


Mixes instantly with water. 


TRELLIS OR LATTICE 

Work f jr climbing Plants. Capital Screen 
tor Dustbins, he , or adding Height to 
Walls, *a 

50 sq ft (10ft by ift 1 planed, 4s., 
unplaned, 9b. 

Bent to any part on reoeipt of P.O. 

W BURLEY, Patentee. 

Towxr Buildings, London Wall, E.O. 


ThU Creamy Liquid will at once prove itself 
the Handiest and Cheapest Destroyer of Filth 
for Gardeners’ use. 

PRICE -Pin* Bottles, Is. 0 d. each ; and 
in Quart, Half-gallon, and One Gallon Tins. 


niAU Sind rosTCAto roa iuustcatu rasa ust-tsu. 


MORRIS LITTLE & SON, 
DONCASTER. 


JOHN PIGGOTT 


CAROLS SCATS, TINTS, HAMMOCKS, S(I Lid. 
UNNIS.CSICMT. FOTMU, CTMNA3IUM, S(( UST. 

WATWM00FS, LUNCHEON RASKITS. 
f \ Su List, 

\de>K l ss?- 


THOMAS’S 
TRAINING TRELLISES 


No. 81. GALVANISED AFTER MADE. 

_ For training P«-aa Instead of 

/ X"XvK./v'OOvYN ^ nfcinln * Bo walls, he. 

yN/xX/x/x/N/N/y Panbls. 

6 feet by 3 feet, 8a. eaoh. 
XYxWxXXX 6 feet by 4 feet, 3s. eaoh. 

OsXXXXXXX) ® feeb b y ® faet» 4s. eaoh. 

^A/xXAxxX/xXyN 8 f®«t by 6 feet, 5a. eaoh 
Made any size to order at 
following prioea: 

i. 4 In. 3-ln. 2-ln. lA-ln mesh. 

L 3d. 3}<L 4d. 4id. par foot super. 

Illustrated Oataloous on Application. 

J THOMAS & CO, 

87. Q neen Victoria Street, London, I. C. 


ins our Trade Mark in 
Refute Imitations. 

RTIfimF 


“PERFECT” WEED KILLER.-Gellon. 2 /:/ \ 

6 gaL, 1/9, 10 gal., 1/0.40 gal.. 1/4 p-gaLl 

“PERFECT* WORM DESTROYER.— J 

Bottles, 1/6 & 8/fi; g*l., 7/6; 5 gal., 5/p. gaL 

“PERFECT*’ MILDEW DESTROYER.— wthouTW „ iC h 

Bottles, 1/ & 2/; gal., 8/; 5 gal., u/ p. gal. N5He ARt OENU , Ne . 

“ PERFECT” H0RTICUITUR*L SUMMER SHADINC.- 

Tins-l lb., 1/: 2 lhs., 2/; 6 lbs., 5/. 

Are absolutely Unsurpassed for Cheapness 
and Efficiency Combined. 

Used at Kew Gardens, Royal Horticultural Gardens, Ac. 
Single bottles post free at published prices from the manu¬ 
facturers. Special quotations for quautities. 

Sole Manufacturers: TnE 

Horticultural &. Agricultural Chemical Co. 

Principal Agents: BLACKLEY, YOUNG A GO., 

103 HOLM STREET, GLASGOW. 

SOLD BY SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. 


117, CHEAPSIDE 8 MILK S.T LONDON 


Sure death to Green fly. ..jcSjCBFf 
Smokers oan use thf ir own 
Tobaooo. Smokers 3s. 6d. 

Ladies or non imokera, /\ 

4s. 6d. post free. < 

OHAS. TOOPE ft CO., 
Stepney-squire, Stepney, London, E. 


OLA88. HORTICULTURAL QLA88. 

Free on Rail In London, packages Included. _ 

16oz., 100ft. Uox., 100ft. 15oz., 300ft. Iloz., 100ft. 

4Uu » Ub. 6d. - 18s. _ 18a. 6d. _ *•- 6d. 

Ms .. 11 b. ^ 14s. Bd. .. Us. 6d. .. «■. fld. 

The following Is a list of sizes always In stock 
10 by 8, U by 9, IS by 10, 14 by 10,16 by 11, 18 by 11, SO by 11, 
10 by 16, 30 by 18. 

Large oases of glass for cutting up, sizes averaging 54ln. by 
Kin., In 15oz. t at lfd. per foot, and In llos. at lfd- P«r foot. 

Glass cut to any sice at a slight advance on the above prices. 

Glass Is out and packed In own warehouse by experienced 
nen. therefore quality of glass and packing is guaranteed. 

Ail Glass is put on rail free of oharge, and guaranteed to be 
la sound condition. Paint, 4<1. per lb.; Putty, Id. per lb. 

Please write for prioes for large quantities when special 
quotation will be sent by return of post, mentionlngthis paper. 
I. B. ROBINSON, Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 
n, Moor Lane, Ori pplegate, London. E.O. _ 


■ lACKy AMMItH 

raoieed roofing sheets, 
and general hardware 

PILCHARD NETTING, f inch mesh, 12 yard* 

J- wide, 9d. yard; extra stout, strong TANNED NET, 
1 yards wide, tyd. yard; 4 yards wide, 3d. yard ; or 1 yardi 
wide, 10s. per 100 : 4 yards wide, 20a. per 100 yards. New 
TWINE NETTING, 1 yard wide, MA yard • lyardx wide, 4d 
yard; 4 yards wide, 8d. yard. COTTON NET, nine meaha 
to square inch, 1| yard wide, 6d. to 7<L yard run. Beet art id * 
to protect bud and bloom.—W. OULLINGFORD, 117, Field- 
road. Fomat-crata. K 


_ . m m ******** FOR FLOWER SUPPORTS. 

RAM Rfl flS FOR TRAINING PLANTS 
DfllTl UUUU fob garden and green 

From 6s. Bundle of 1 gross, HOUSE, 

carriage paid. Supplied In Aim for Tent Poles, Curtain 
largerorsmallerquantities. Poles, Yacht Masts. 

Bamboos are imperishable, dean, and f * r J} , P erior . i “ 
ance to the usual unsightly flower sticks —Fihhkr^^harpe, 
Central Ironmongery Stores, 172, Queen Victoria Street, E.O. 

Wire Netting, Mowers, Rollers, Garden Seats and Chain, 
and every deecription of ironmongery at stor e discount*. 

WILLIAMS’S SPECIALITIES. — Patent 

** Supports for securing all kinds of flowers and plant* 
without tying, patent -Meteor” Syringes, Trainers for 
climbing plants, Flower Shades, etc., eta IllustraWd Price 
List post free—WILLIAMS BROTHERS h OO., 77, Per- 


shoeo-wtveet Birmingham 


LOOK, QARDENER8! LOOK!! 

TANNED NETTING for Preserving Fruit- 

■L trees. Flower Beds, ho, from the froet and blight. S3 
tqnare yards for Is. Seat any width op approval Carriage 
paid on all orders over 5a. Hundreds of testimonial*. 
GEOROE ROBINSON, Fish Merchant, Rye, 8o**ex. Estab- 
lis hed 200 years. ___ 

AT HOME AND ABROAD.—ACCIDENTS 

A of all kinds Insured against by the RAILWAY PAB- 
8ENaER8' AS8URANOE OOMPANYHon. EVELYN 
ASHLEY. Chairman. Annual Inoome, £248,000. Compen¬ 
sation already paid, £2,600,000. Moderate wemtaM-lavouj 
able conditions—new oonewsions Weekend Office.8, Grand 
Hotel-buildings. Head Office: 64, Oomhlll London. B.U- 
wrLLIAM .1 VIAN. Secretary __ 


G-RZ2BXHOTJSX1S. 

BEST AND CHEAPEST. 

At following prices: Lean to, 7 by 5 ft.. £U 8 ty 5 ft , 
£3 10 b ; Span roof, 7 by 5 ft. £3 10a.; 10 by 7 ft. £5 16s. ; 
complete witb ventilators, stages, g'a s, Ac. put on rail, 
Span-roof F.:rcing-h3use ('or Brickwork), 30 by II ft., all 
Jf-oz. glass, carriage paid, £16 16s Frames, 4 bv4ffc, glared, 
end painted, 22s 6d each 6 by 4 ft Lights, 4a 6d. each. For 
ForoiDg-housea, Summer-houses, Propagators. Handlighta, 
Healing Apparatuses, ho, ho., see special Price List, po»t 
free.—RUSSELL h OOMPY., Horticultural Builders, 550 
Holloway r^a<l. Ixindon. N. 


COMPLETE SETS OF 


Pronounced by the Press to be Cyclopaedias of 
trustworth 
nected witl 


information on every subject con- 
jardening, embellished with numerous 

COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 

AND 

FIME ENGRAVINGS 

ay always be had from the Office, or through 


(KEYLESS). Manufactured by the old Firm of 
WALKS h McOULLOOH, 22 and 20, Ludgate-hill, and 
56, Cheapside. London. 

Crystal front Hunter o r half- hunter 
Gentleman’s handsome.. £18 0 0 .. £20 0 0 

Lady’s size. 15 10 0 .. 17 0 0 

Fine time-keepers. Honest value and great strength 
Silver English Lever “ MODEL WATCHES ” from £4 to £8. 
WALES h MoOULLOOH. 22 and 30, Ludgate-hill, and 
56, Cbeapaide, London. 


BT TO OUR READERS.—Jn on 
from these pages, or in maldng enquiries, 
confer a favour bv stating 
scon in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
to publish the advertisements of trustwort^i 
The name and addreseoftke ******* 
he written legibly. Delay and mappointmt 
tlmm Bye ta negttet at this. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Digitized b; 
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ROSES. 

FORTUNE’S YELLOW ROSE. 

Thb absence of late frosts is no doubt the moat 
important factor in the successful production of 
a crop of flowera on Fortune’a Yellow, aa the 
wood rarely fails to ripen sufficiently, since the 
plant makes its growth so early in the season; 
but this very precocity increases the risk of 
injury by froate in April and May, when if the 
young growth is damaged, the plant not being 
perpetual, the crop of flowers is decimated or 
destroyed. Fortune’s Yellow makes a fine 
olimber either on a wall or trained on a pillar, 
and it should be planted, whenever possible, on 
various aspects, not only for the purpose of 
obtaining a succession of bloom, but alio in order 
that in oase of a wind froet, if one plant 
oaught the rest may escape. A south wall is 
perhaps the best plaoe for Fortune’s Yellow, but 
either an east or south-eastern aspeot is also 
good, whether the plant is on a wall or a pillar. 
Neither soil nor stooks seem greatly to influence 
the character of this Rose, which grows well on 
Brier, Manetti, or on ite own roots. There is 
one point, however, which makes a compara¬ 
tively light, dry soil preferable, namely, that 
On heavy land, if at all cold and wet, the 
wood does not get so well ripened and the plant 
is liable to considerable injury in winter. In 
oase of growing the Rose aa a pillar on cold land 
in an expoeed situation, it has been found a good 
plan to remove in winter the plant from the pillar, 
end being careful not to break ths branches, 
■*“ lay them down at length on the ground 
they oan be more effectually pro- 


extensively grown, and in the south of England 
wherever a plaoe oan be found for it on a 
southern or south-eastern aspect, either on wall 
or pillar, there may be had such a feast of beauty 
in early June as will be afforded by hardly any 
other Rose at the time of year. G. 


where they oan be more etteotually pri 
teoted with a thiok wrapping of Braoken. 
This Rose is a satisfactory one to grow, in not 
getting mildew or red rust, and in being 
Immensely vigorous, while the lavish profusion 
of its unique led-gold flowers plaoes it high in 
the list of even the very best and most exquisite 
of ' ol"tubing Roses. It has been sometimes 
objected that Fortune’s Yellow sheds its leaves 
so early in the season ; but this may usually be 
avoided by watering the plants well and mulch¬ 
ing when the flowers are just oomiug on, for 
where the plants are healthy and flourishing this 
disfigurement certainly does nob take place to 
any extent. It was at one time thought that, 
with Gloire de Dijon and Marshal Niel, For¬ 
tune’s Yellow might suooeod and be less liable to 
injury from spring frosts on a north aspeot, 
bnt the flowers produced on plants so situated 
are so entirely out of character in their lack of 
odour that the experiment is not worth trying. 
In the north of England this Rose is often 
employed in a manner that might be far more 
generally adopted—namely, by being planted in 
unheatod houses for the supply of cut flowers 
in the early months of the year. The plant is 
admirably adapted for this purpose, being sub¬ 
ject to none of the ills that so many olimbing 
Roses indoors (Mar6ohal Niel, for initanoe) are 
heir to; the flowers are produced in immense 
numbers, and their beauty of form and oolour 
make them invariably appreciated in the out 
state. At any rate, Fortunes Yellow should be 
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TEA ROSE MADAME DE WATTEVILLE. 
The most beautiful of all the Roses of its type 
is Madame de WatteviUe (Guillot, 1883), one of 
the most distinct of Tea Roses, and attractive in 
the garden on account of its great freedom and 
erecc habit of growth. It is a good autumnal 
bloomer, fragrant,. a good grower, and hardy. 
Mdme. de Watteville, when forced under glass, 
generally appears as a uniformly pale blush-rose, 
the flowers, like most of the two-ooloured Teas 
under such circumstances, not displaying any 
differentiation of tint, but out-of-doors, and 
especially early in the season, the white petals, 
juBt tinged with yellow at the base—sometimes 
evenly margined with clear rose, sometimes with 
the oolour run, as it were, half-way down the 
petals, or as if their upper part bad been washed 
lightly over with soft rose-colour—constitute 
flowers so distinob and attractive as to enable 
Madame de Watteville to take rank amongst 
the most desirable and beautiful of our Tea- 
soentod Rotes. W. 


ROSES FROM SEED. 

Owing to the dry weather and brilliant mn- 
shine that has prevailed up to the time of writ¬ 
ing, July 2nd, the flowering season of Roses is 
well advanced, and there is every promise that 
it will give ua a rioh harvest of seeds. I have, 
therefore, thought it desirable to direct atten¬ 
tion to this matter at onoe, as it is only when 
we get dry weather, accompanied by a high 
temperature while the Roses are in bloom, that 
we oan depend upon getting any seed. Last 
season it was difficult to find a well-ripened hip 
on any kind of Rose-tree; but this season I loot 
forward to their being plentiful. Those who 
wish to obtain seed from their Rotes must not 
out away the flower-stems, as if they do they 
will remove the vessel or hip in which the seed 
is developed. It is best to let the old flowera 
fall from the trees at their own time, and then 
no part of the reproductive organs will be 
injured. As muoh as possible the largest should 
be set apart for seed bearing, and not more than 
two or three upon a plant; all the others may 
be removed as soon as the flowers fade. It 
must be understood that there is a great differ¬ 
ence in the seed-bearing capacities of the | 
different varieties of the Hybrid Perpetuals. 
La Franoe, for instance, is a very shy seeder, 
and so are all those of the Baroness Roths¬ 
child type, 

rose and crimson-ooloured blossoms seed freely^ 
but, as I have already said, so muoh depends 
on the weather while they are In flower. In 
such a season as we are now passing through 
many varieties will produce seed that do not do 
so in ordinary weather. It will be well perhaps 
to state that the intending raiser of teedling 
Roses should not get too sanguine as to the 
results when seed is obtained without fertilising 
the flowers in a systematic way. Is is not very 
likely that anything valuable in the way of new 


varieties will be obtained; at the same time, 
when the seeds are collected in the autumn 
without any previous attention they will give a 
Faib pebcentage of useful flowers. Some 
will come single, some semi double, while others 
will be exact counterparts of the parent. As I 
write I have before me three blooms picked 
from plants raised from seed sown in the open 

g round in April, 1888. These are undoubtedly 
atherine Soupert, Charles Lefebvre, and Jules 
Margottin, and no doubt they are the produoe 
of these well-known Roses. With regard to 
the cultural details, they are all very easy to 
understand. The hips should not be gathered 
until quite late in the autumn—in fact, not 
until they take on a very dark-orange colour. 
If taken from the plants when they are quite 
dry they may be put into an empty flower-pot 
just as they are, and then covered with ary 
sand or soil. The pot may then be placed on 
the floor of a oool shed or room. Early the 
following April the seed may be taken out of 
the hips and sown in drills in the open ground. 
The following autumn the plants must be taken 
up and laid in thinly under the shelter of a wall 
or fence, plaoing plenty of light sandy soil about 
the roots. Late in the succeeding spring thev 
may ba planted where they are to flower. All 
the strongest plants will bloom the same season, 
but the weakest will require another year’s 
growth to enable them to get strong enough to 
do so. ___________ O. C. 

Miniature Roses. —Roses of small growth 
are certainly rising in favour—at all events, 
they are more frequently met with now than a 
few years ago. Although they are not perhaps 
of a very striking character they have at least 
a certain charm about them that few fail to 
appreciate. Their style of growth is pleasing, 
ana they all flower so freely that they are more 
attractive than their appearance indicates in 
the winter months. In oultural matters these 
Roses, I think, require more care than is usually 
provided for them. They are generally planted 
in odd corners or near to some other strong- 
growing subjeots, whioh often rob them of bom 
sunshine and root moisture. Bub when planted 
in a well-prepared bed or border, as the collec¬ 
tion is to which I have referred, the plants make 
plenty of growth and flower freely. The most 
free-blooming are Paquerette, Mignonette, and 
pumila alba. The two first-named are better 
known as Polyantha Roses, and are perpetual 
in character. Both kinds produoe large panicles 
of flowers, the first-named being white and the 
other pale-pink. Pumila alba is of rather 
stronger growth, but exceedingly pretty. 
Little Gem is a Moss Rose of great excellence, 
but up to the present time it has not found its 
way into many gardens, as it is comparatively 

A g™, uurnW of 

dark crimson in colour. Little Pet is a dwarf 
China Rose, the flowers of whioh are very pretty 
in the bud state, the oolour being white. De 
Meaux is a very old Rose of stronger growth 
than any of the preceding, and when in bloom 
never falls to arrest attention, as the flowers 
are well formed and very double.—J. 

8012.—Ill-formed Roeee. — You osn do nothing 
better with your Rose-trees than to take them up early 
next November and replant them either in a fresh poeitlon 
or give them some freeh soli.—J. C. 0. 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract* from a garden diary from July 13th 
to July 20 th. 


bear either extreme of the eoil being too dry or too wet; 
ooosequentiy the timely precaution most be token in laying 
the plants down on their aides when there is e llkelihooa 
of tnander shower*. When heeded beck the branches 
most not be oat In m oloee as reoommended for the large 
flowered sorts. 


Pulled up Shallots and Garlto and laid them out thinly 
to complete the ripening. The autumn sown Onions, 
which have pretty well finished their growth, have had 
their necks pre’sed down with a wooden rake to obeck 
any tendency to late growth. Sowed Bath Oos Lettuoe 
and Green Curled Endive for au'umn salads. The ground 
reoeived a thorough soaking of water the evening btfore. 
The Becds were sown and were afterwards covered with 
mats. UnlesB helped in this way the seeds «UI lie in the 
1 nd without starling till rain oomes, which may be seme 
distance off, and watering reed beds without shading is not 
completely satisfactory. Utilised everything in the shape 
of mulching for Peas, Cauliflowers, Lettuces, ho., and 
kept the hoe going to maintain a loose surface where a 
muloh is not used P anted out more Celery, drawing a 
Wttle earth round the stems of the early plants to act as a 
muloh and keep the roots oool. This is not an eartning up 
In the ordinary sense, and dors not prevent liberal supplies 
of water being given whrn necessary. Pricked out 
needling Auriculas and Polyanthuses in a shady border. 
Watered delicate things on rookery, and scattered a little 
Cocoa-nut fibre over the roots to check evaporation. 
Work among flowering plants in ihe borders ana beds h 
now inoessant Canterbury Bells hive been very effective ; 
but owing to the hot weather their beauty soon fades. 1 
have pioked off all the seeds and shall be rewarded by a 
Second bloom shortly, though the flowers will not be quite 
so floe as were the Oral. 8ach Campanulas as ooblli*, Van 
Houttel, Ac , treated in the same way, have given similar 
results. Beds of English Iris have beei very effective 
A thin shade over them during the hotte:t part of t^e 
day has prolonged their beauty. 8owed a good breadth 
cf Yeitoh’s Rea Globe Turnip for autumn use. Gave a 
good dressing of old manure to the land intended for a new 
titrawberry plantation and forked it ever. A treading 
and raking to make the surface smooth and even will be 
all that is necessary to do before planting, and I shall plant 
early and use the strongest I can get, end so insure a good 
cr <p the first season af .er setting oul Earthed up late 
Melons in frames, and pegged out the shoots at equal 
d'stanoes apart Potted young plants of double white 
Primulas into 5-inoh poti and plaoed them in oold frames ; 
the glass turned round to face the north. Picked off 
all flower-buds of Zonal Geraniums intended for flowering 
in winter. I am going in largely for the double soarlet, 
F. V. Raepail; the trusses of flower are so nice for catting 
in the dead of winter. Moved several specimen stove 
plants to conservatory. Such things as Bougainvilleas, 
Vincas, C erodendrons, and Oliviai last in perfection 
longer In the lower temperature of the conservatory than in 
th) stove. Their removal mikes room for the growing 
specimens and adds a fresh feature to the oonBervatory. 
Fuchsias planted out in the borders of tbe la«t nuned 
house are now very effective. A selection of Fuchsias 
planted out forms a very graceful feature under glass, and 
miy be so cheaply got up. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are 
another feature I am trving to work up. They are very 
effective droopiog from biskets, or climbing up wills and 
pillars Thinned out the shoots of Pig-trees on walls and 
lad in those left close to the wall, eo that their large 
leaves m >y no! unduly shade the fruits. I wonder Figs 
are not more grown, as under moderately favourable con- 
dit'ons the orop is a less p'eoatious one than are most. 
Tied in young wood in late Peach-house, and took off a 
few more Peaches and Nectarines from trees whioh are 
still rather thiokly cropped. I suppose the usuil tendency 
with most people is wuen they nave a goo 1 crop of any¬ 
thing to overdo it by leaving the tree ovarloadel. It is 
a mistake to do so ; but many with only a limited number 
of trees are sinners in thit way someMmes in their lives. 
Tuberous Begonias are very bright now. I am saving 
seeds from the best after judiolous orocsing. They seed 
freely, and the seeds when new germinate qu'ckly; but 
being small they soon lose their germinating power 
Ferns are very beautifal now for room deo 'ration, and if 
watered carefully they may be kept for some time in good 
condition. 


Greenhouse. 

Pelargoniums. — The large.flowered varieties of 
Pelargonium will keep on producing a few flowers after 
the prinolpal bloom is over; for so long as the plants 
continue to make growth, some flowers will be forthcoming. 
But it is not advisable to allow them to go on in this way, 
or they will not be io a condition that will enable them to 
oome io at the time they are wanted another year. With 
this object the plants should be turned out-of-doors as 
soon as the flowers fade, to aooeleraoe the rip)ning of the 
wood before they are headed down. Three weeks in the 
opan air will do more to s olidify the brandies than double 
the length of time under glam will accomplish. An open 
place should be ohosen, where the plants will be fully 
exposed to the sun, and during the time they are outside 
until they are out down very little water should be given 
if the Mil does not get m dry as to oausethe leaves to fl ig 
much. This dry condition of the roots is requisite to stop 
the growth and harden the branches. Should the weather 
happen to be wet the plants must be laid down on their 
sides to keep the Mil dry. In the course of three weeks, 
or a little more, the lower part or the branches will get 
sufficiently matured. This may be known by the bark 
turning a brownish red colour. If the plants are headed 
do vn before the wood is in this state the eyes will not 
break regularly or in suffloient numbers. This section of 
Pelargoniums will keep on flowering for a number of years, 
provided the plants are well managed attaining a large 
»iz i. When the specimens are as large as they are required 
the shoots may be out book to within one or two eyes of 
where they were severed last summer. Iu the case of 
younger stock that are wanted to get larger, three eyes 
may be lefb to eaoh shoot. After cutting down the plants 
should be stood in a oold pit or frame, with the litrhos over 
them and a moderate amount of air admitted. No water 
must be given to the soil until young shoots appear 
farther than reaches it by syringing, whioh should be done 
every afternoon. 

FAlloy Pelargoniums.—The fancy varieties require 
to be similarly treated, with the exception that they tfxrald 
not be allowed to get quite bq dry, as they are lees able to 
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Chrysanthemums. —AmoDgat the v ariose kinds of 
quick-growing, soft-wooded subjeose that are cultivated In 
pets, there are none that will bear the use of manorial 
etimulanta to each an extent as Chrysanthemums. In 
times past the usual prioktoe was to pot them in exces¬ 
sively rioh Mil, and not to give manure-water until the 
flower-buds were formed. A better method is to mix a 
reasonable quantity of manure with the potting Mil and to 
begin using manure-water muoh sooner than when the buds 
are formed. When the roots have began to move freely 
ia the eoil after the plants have been put into the pote in 
whioh they an to flower ia the time to oommenoe giving 
liquid-stimulants. When this oouree is followed, and oan 
is taken that the foliage ia never allowed to flag for want 
of moisture, there le little danger of tbe lower leaves going 
off before the eeaeon of flowering. If through any oaoee 
the fioal potting has been delayed so late as this, not a day 
should be lost Id setting the work oompleted, other wise 
the bloom will suffer. Fresh turfy-loam, moderately open 
In texture, with about a fifth part of rotten manure, and a 
fair amount of sand, will be found to answer better for 
Chrysanthemums than when. In addition to the ordinary 
rotten manure, powerful concentrated fertilisers tre mixed 
with the soil. S®e that the plants are kept quite free from 
aphides. If these lnscota are allowed to gain a footing 
they will quiokly disfigure the leaves and prevent them 
retaining their vitality for nearly the length of time that 
It desirable. Stand them in an open plaoe where they will 
get plenty of air and sun, but where they will not be 
exposed to the full foroe of rough winds. They most not be 
put too near together or thle will prevent tbe leaves 
attaining the snbetanoe necessary to give endoranoe. If 
the pote are plunged in ooal tehee it will be better for the 
plants; when the pote are exposed theeunsc s on the sides 
and injurei the roots, whioh, when they fill the soil, lay 
closely packed against the inner surface of the no's. For 
general purposes bush-shaped plants are beat; they should 
consist of about six or eight branches each. If the 
stopping already done has not oau<ed the production of 
something like the nnmber named, the snoots should 
again have their point* pinched out. S*ke and tie the 
branches In time, before they get m long ae to be broken 
by the wind. Syringe overhead freely every evening. If 
thle is oarriod out regularly it will do muoh to keep down 
aphides. 

Llbonla florlbunda.—Thh free flowering plant ia 
well worth the little attention it requires. Plante that 
were etruok from cuttings early In spring should now be 
moved into 6-iooh or 7-tnoh pote, whioh for general nee 
will grow them large enough. Ordinary loam, with a 
moderate quantity of rot tea manure and some eand, Is 
the best oompoe) for them. A oold pit or frame will 
answer for them through the summer. Keep them oloee 
to tbe glee*; thii will prevent the neoeeaity for giving 
quite m muoh air as would be wanted It the p'ants were 
far from the light. Tilt the lights up moderately at the back 
daring the hottest part of the day, and give a thin shade, 
whioh should never be put on earlier in the morning than 
it Is required, or allowed to remtio over the glass In the 
afternoon later than neor ssary. If the plants are not yet 
sufficiently bushy, again stop the strongest shoots. 

Pleroma elegans.—in this we have a subject that 
amateurs who have had some experience iu the cultivation 
of greenhouse plants would Had well worth their attention. 
It is easily propagated sod as easily grown; it is likewise 
a free bloomer, and the flowers are unequalled for the 
intensity of their vivid purple colour. Cuttleg < of the half- 
solidified shoots strike as freely as those of ordinary 
bedding plants. The wood will shortly be In the rUht oau¬ 
dition. Hslf-a-dasftn cuttings may be put in a 6-inoh pot 
filled with eand. Eaoh cutting should oooelst of abaut 
three jolnti. Kept oloee and moderately moist under pro¬ 
pagating glosses, with shade io an Intermediate tempera¬ 
ture, they will form roots in about three weeks, after 
whioh remove the glasses. Allow a lit ole time for 
them to get properly established and then put the 
little p'.anm In S inoh or 4 loch pote. This Pleroma is not 
M particular in the matter of Mil, as it will grow in either 
psat or loam ; but the Utter is preferable when it oan be 
had of fair quality, with plenty of turfy-fibre in It. Add 
enough eand to keep the loam from getting oloee and 
adhedive, whioh patting Mil is lUble to If it ia at all of a 
1 heavy desoriptlon. The plant naturally produces lateral 
■hoots freely, bat etopping two or three times durirr the 
early etagae la nec weary, otherwise the specimens are liable 
to form a bare stem for some length above the collar. 
Plante that were etruok last summer and wera moved into 
6 inch or 7-inoh pote early In spring, will now require a 
shift Into others two or three eises larger. Train the 
strongest shoots well out in a horizontal position, bringing 
them down almost to the rims of the pote. By doing this 
and leaving the weaker ones er«o\ the latter will draw 
the sap to an extent that will equalise the growth. Or¬ 
dinary greenhouse treatment In the m titers of air, warmth, 
and water is all that Is required; but a thin shade is 
neoesoary whsn the weather is bright. In the oouree of 
two or three weeks after potting the plants may be turned 
out-of doors until autamo; but here they maat not be 
expoeed to the full foroo of th) tun in the middle of tbe 
day, as the leaves will seldom bear it until ths plants have 
had a little timo to get inured to the open air. If a 
position cn the north side of a tree or a wall out be found 
it will be ths beet. Syringe freely overhead every after¬ 
noon during the summer. Thle la requisite to keep she 
foliage free from insects. Thomas Bairrs 


Outdoor Garden. 

The layering c f Carnit'ons should be pushed on now. 
Those shoots in the cent r e of the p'aote may be taken off, 
made into cuttings, and planted 2 inches apart in hand- 
lights in a shady posi ion. In my experience one plan is 
pretty well as good as the other. 1 generally adopt both 
systems in the way mentioned above. Ths ltj e»s must be 
kept moist th enoourage the eirly formation of roo‘e. 
What grand things the Iceland Popp'ee are for cutting. 
It is a good plan to raise a few plants annually from seeds, 
m in some soils old plants are apt to disappear in the 
winter; not because they are not hardy, but, I suppose, 


like many other things, when they get old and worn 
out they die. Phloxes and Pantstemons are amongst 
the most beautiful border plan's now. To be effective 
they should be tied up neatly and be mulohed and 
the roots kept moist. It ie not often Dahliai an 
in bloom in June, but I saw a stand of very fair 
blooms exhibited at the show of the Cambridge Flori¬ 
culture Society the other day. Probably in the future 
the Dahlia, like the Chryeantuemums, will produce eaily 
flowering varieties, wh ch for decorative purposes will be 
valuable The tying and thinning of the growth will need 
frequent attention now, and both these and Holly hooks 
must have abundant supplies of water; but in giving 
stimulants it must be applied sparingly to those varieties 
in dined to be ooaree. The budoing of Boses shsnld be in 
operation now; but it ia of no nae to bud unless the bark 
works freely. In dry, hot weather a soaking of water trill 
give ai impetus to the sap, and liberate the bark In a 
short lime. Violets Intended far framing in autumn 
should be well supplied with water. A little old Moth- 
room manure bioken up fine and spread among tbe 
plants will be beneficial. Remove all runneia which 
only rob the main crowns Sow Hollyhock seeds Prick 
off Wallflowers, Sweet Williams, <fco Keep the beds where 
the massing system is adopted in trim by oons'ant atten¬ 
tion to the regulation of ihe growth. Prevent the Daisies, 
if there are any, in the lawn from forming seeds by fre¬ 
quently using the lawn-mower. 

Fruit Garden. 

Birds are generally more troublesome In hot, dry 
weather, and if the fruit is to be kept from the black birds, 
whioh are the boldest depredators we have to deal with, it 
may be neotmary to bring out the gun, especially early 
in the mornlag, to scare them : but all choice fruits should 
be netted up. Get the ground intended for new planta¬ 
tions of Strawberriee into good condition for planting. 
The 1 ayering of young plants should be oentinued till a 
suffloient stjet has been secured. It ia a good plan 
to plant the Blton Pine, etiil one of tbe beet Ute Straw¬ 
berries, in a cool position for late use. I have had them 
do well under a north wall, and a western asprot ie also 
su : table. Summer pruning will now be in full operation, 
leave weakly growing trees tUl the last, end those trees 
whioh are oarrying heavy crops of fruit and not making 
muoh wood, seed not be hurried over. The thinning of 
Applet and Pears by those who are fortunate enough to 
have some to spare should have early attention; bat I am 
afraid in many places the Apple orop will be a disappoint 
ing one Tne blossom was abundant and apparently 
healthy, but tbe set was meagre, and complaints ere 
numerous about the prevtiencs of caterpillars. Those 
who wish to have a crop next year must find some way of 
dealing with the ineeot plagues whioh beset the trees. 
There is a lamentable ig lorance among growers as to the 
life history of these moths and the r larva and tbe best 
way ot destroying them. Small trees may be easily 
managed, but large orchard trees are more difficult to 
dear. As soon ae the eariy Peiohes are gathered under 
glass givd the trees a heavy washing with the engine. 
Saturate thoroughly ever? leif, so that the foliage may be 
kept In health as long as possible. Late Grapes must have 
plenty of air to prevent soalding, especially early in the 
morning. Grapes prsc imposed oy constitution or other¬ 
wise to eoffer from scale ing should not be pinohed in quite 
m oloiely. Give liberal supplies of water to Melone swellirg 
their fruit; but discontinue it whilst the fruit ie ripening. 
Pinoh back laterals and remove tbe male blossoms Keep 
the growth of Figs on walis thin to let in the sunshine to 
the fruit. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The Tomatoes wi.l furnish a good deal of employment 
now. The outdoor plants seem inclimd to give us a orop 
this year, and so pa/ for lookiog closely after. The Old 
Red oannot, I think, be b?attn in the open air for pro¬ 
ductiveness, though Haokwood Park is a good seoon 1 to it 
On porous sol's water must be given liberally, and a muloh 
of a .me kind improvised. 8hort Giass will be better than 
nothing Tomatoes under glass must have ventilation 
night and day to keep the foliage health?. Where the 
plants are turned out in the borders of the houses the 
foliage must be thinned to let in light and sunshine. 
Mulon all salad p'ants, eaoh as Lettuces, Radishes, Ac., 
to ensure crLp growth. Radishes and Rampion are best 
siwn in dr.11a to enable this to be done in hot weather. 
The last named is not muoh grown ; it has a round white 
bulb not unlike a white Turnip Radish, and ia excellent 
for siloing up and mixing with salads The seeds are very 
minute, and stool 1 be sown ia very shallow drills in well 
pulverised soil. Thin the young plants to 1 inoh apart. 
A sowiog may be made now in a partially shaded situation 
under a west wall. Collect and prepare manure for 
Mushroom beds in the open air for autumn and winter 
bearing. Make up the flist bed in about a fortnight, and 
follow on with others at interval* till October. Sow Bath 
Oos Lettuoes Give the dri’l a good soaking of water before 
sowing the seeds, covering with drv soil and shading with 
mate or Rhubarb leaves. In sowing Turnips give tbe drillsa 
good Making of liquid manure, and sow the terds thinly 
on the damp Mil. Keep the hoe go’ng freely among 
Turnjpe Just up and wnion are likriy to be attacked with 
fly. Dc the work early In the morning when the dew is on 
the plants, so that tbe dost mar lodge oc the dew-laden 
leaves, or if thle dose not euffioe dost the young plants 
with a mixture of lime, s>ot, sod wood ashes; but the 
hoe will keep the pirate right if used in time. 

E. Hobdat. 


Work In tbe Town Gordon. 

The flower-garden la at its gayest and beat Just now, 
and for the next two or three months the industrious 
worker will reap the reward ot hU labours. Ik is 
surprising what asn be done in the veriest desert 
of a back yard by perseveranoe, a little skill, and 
plenty of hard work. Anyone who makes up his 
mind to do it oan indeed make the wilder nees bloom 
like tbe Rose. The main points of success in town 
gardening are plenty of manure, plenty of water, and the 
ohoioe of suitable eubj ooba only. By the aid of tbe two 
first yon oan always gel things to grow, the tronble being 
that they do not always bloom as they should, and would 
do under more favourable oonditioof. Folia*? alone it, 
however, Infinitely better than none, and in a fine season, 
such ss ths present, there will be plenty of flowers as 
well. Watering takes up a lob of time now. but it mud be 
done, and done thoroughly. Remember that ths air in 
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towns is drier, as well As warmer than country air, and act 
accordingly. Suoh things as Zonal and other Pelargoniums 
Petunias, and the whole tribe of suooulents will, however! 
do better and bloom more freely if kept moderately dry. If 
the coll is deep and good, frequently loosening the surface 
le better than watering, and eaves trouble. A mulch of 
Coooa-nut-fibre, or old rotten manure, put on Just after a 
soaking has been given, also greatly conserves moisture, 
and prevents Injury to the roots, even if the surfaoe does 
get a little dry afterwards. Plants in pots, especially if these 
are exposed to the action of free air and sun on balconies, 
window-sills, and the like, require a great deal of attention 
and watering now. The frequent use of dear water washes 
the nutritive elements out of the sod in time, and these 
must be renewed by the application of liquid manure, 
guano, soot, and ammonia water, &o. To plunge the pots 
in some non conducting medium, such as Cocoa-nut-fibre 
or spent Hope, however, greatly oheoks evaporation, and, 
besides reducing the labour of watering considerably, is 
muoh better for the plants. The overhead douche with the 
rosed water-can, syringe, or garden engine, is of the greatest 
benefit to all plants now, and should be given night and 
morning, if fine. It will benefit ornamental shrubs and 
trees now as well as flower-plants Outdoor Grapes will be 
a success this year, I fancy, so pay them some attention. 

I have eaten very good Grapes grown on an open wall in 
the very heart of London. B. 0. R. 

7949.— Using Olay’s fertiliser.— ThU is 
a very powerful manure, and may be used either 
as a top-dressing or for mixing with the soil. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS* 

SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Thesis lovely dowers are now beginning to take 
the position they deserve in the estimation of all 
lovers of beauty of form and oolouring, being 
welcomed and cherished in many gardens at the 
present time. Pew plants are better adapted 
for the amateur grower who has a limited space 
at command, as they are, generally speaking, 
naturally dwarf and bushy in habit, and the 
shoots do not spread out so much as those of 
other varieties of Chrysanthemums do, but are 
erect in growth, thus greatly economising space. 
They produce their elegant blossoms in clusters 
most profusely. As a class, single Chrysanthe¬ 
mums deserve a good place in the schedules of 
our Chrysanthemum societies, and at least two 
classes might with advantage be reserved for 
them—one for flowers in trusses cut from the 
plants (say three trusses of eaoh variety), and the 
other for specimen plants as naturally grown 
for decorative purposes. The cultural details 
requiring attention in the management of single 
Chrysanthemums 



Single Chrysanthemum White Daisy. 


For the ordinary run of soft-wooded plants a 
4^-inch potful of it to a barrow-load of compost 
will suffice, and as a top-dressing a teaspoonful 
to a plant in a 4£-inch pot will be enough, to be 
related,, of course, if necessary. In applying 
top dressings, however, of this, or of aoy con¬ 
centrated manure, the grower should always 
bear in mind that the pots must first be fairly 
filled with roots, otherwise more harm than good 
is done.—C., Byjleet. 

7957.— Renovating old lawn turf.— 
Judging from the description it would appear 
that the barren ground greatly preponderates. 
A bare spot here and there can soon be made all 
right again by stirring the ground and sowing 
some seeds on it; but there being so little healthy 
Grass, I should adopt radical measures and 
remake the lawn, which will cost but little more, 
and will be more satisfactory. The ground 
should be dug up in autumn and allowed to lay 
rough through the winter if seeds are to be sown 
In March, but turf should be laid in the begin- 
mng of the winter. Seed-sowing is cheaper and 
as good in the end, only involving the loss of a 
® ea * on r . fco allow of a thick sward forming.— 
J. C. B. 


Digitized by 


Gougle 


are 

precisely the same as 
for those of other kinds 
grown in a natural 
manner for general 
purposes. The most 
desirable kinds to grow 
are as follows, and the 
number given will be 
sufficient for even the 
largest grower of them. 
The first fifteen named 
in the list are best suited 
for exhibition. I place 
them in this order to 
prevent a repetition of 
names ; though all are 
suited for growth as 
bushes, yet the flowers 
of some are too small 
to be considered exhi¬ 
bition varieties : Jane 
(syn .Snowflake) I must place at the head 
of the list for its lovely form of flower. 
The colour is white, the petals twisted 
in a graceful manner. It grows strongly, 
carries good foliage, and is altogether a 
gem. Ab a comparison to this I name 
Admiral Sir T. Symonds. The florets, | 
which droop slightly, are of a bright 
orange j ellow ; most effective in a cut 
state. Those mentioned below are alto 
good kinds. M. A. le Moult (amaranth- 
crimson, very showy), Pffie (a curious 
mixture of chestnut and claret, the florets 
very long), David Windsor (blight chest¬ 
nut-red), Lady Churchill (brick-red), 
America (blush, large flower), Mrs. Wills 
(white, suffused with pink), Helianthus 
(bronze-yellow), Pure Gold (as its name 
implies), Crushed Strawberry (as its name 
implies), Patience (amaranth, tipped with 
white), White Perfection (pure-white, of 
capital form),Oriflamme (reddish-brown), 
Mrs. Duke (pale-lilac), Mrs. Langtrv j 
(pale-pink). Lady Brook (bright-yel¬ 
low, Buttercup form), Meteor (dark), Oscar 
Wilde (dull brick red), Miss Gordon (light- 
pink, with long, drooping florets), White Daisy 
(here figured, a pure-white variety, with a 
yellow disc in the centre), Miss Lulu Martin 
(small pink), Elsie Maud (white, free-flowering), 
Miss Hose (dwarf in habit, pink) The last 
three named are late-flowering kinds. 


that,, whilst every cutting in the olrcle close to 
the side of the pan has not yet made root, every 
one within that oircle has, and is already, 
growing freely. This fact clearly indicates that 
ordinary clay pottery is too dry irgand absorbent 
to induce cuttings to root readily during the 
summer, whilst we find such outside cuttings 
usually doing best during the winter. Wooden 
boxes are evidently better for cuttings duiing 
the summer than pottery, and I wish that 
I had put my cuttings into a box, as then 
doubtless all would have been rooted now 
instead of but one-half the number.—A. 


E. 


7910.—Fir-tree-oil on Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. — I have never used Fir-tree-oil on 
Chrysanthemums anything like the strength 
prescribed on the bottle in which it is sold. 

Dulwich Amateur ” will find that it will not 
injure them if used in the proportion of a wine- 
glassful to 4 gallons of water. The Fir-tree-oil 
should be put into soft warm water overnight, 
and the scum, which always rises pretty thickly, 
should be removed in the morning. Always 
syringe well with clear water after using the Fir- 
tree-oil.—H. M. W. 

Rooting Chrysanthemum cuttings. 

—A few weeks ago I put several dozens of 
cuttings or tops of a Japanese Chrysanthemum 
into a broad pan to strike root, and, I trust, 
make small pot plants next winter. I observe 


TREATMENT OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN 
SUMMER. 

No matter for what object Chrysanthemums are 
cultivated, if the highest points of excellence ate 
to be achieved, the summer treatment of the 
plants must form an important item in their 
management. Chrysanthemums are frequently 
neglected in deferring the transfer of the plants 
to their flowering pots so long that the roots are 
so thoroughly matted together that they do not 
take kindly to the new soil when potting does 
again take place. During this time, and also 
while the roots were running round the outside 
of the ball of soil in quest of fresh ground, that 
free growth so essential to ultimate success is so 
crippled and stunted that much time must 
necessarily elapse before growth again com¬ 
mences. I (last season) saw a fine collection of 
plants which showed evident signs of slight 
neglect at either that stage or earlier. In con¬ 
versation with the grower, he said Grape¬ 
thinning had needed too much attention just at 
a time when the Chrysanthemums required pot¬ 
ting, so that the latter do not present quite so 
robust an appearance now as they otherwise 
might have done. I name this instance to show 
that the actual necessary carrying out of details 
of culture cannot be put off with impunity. 
Another source of failure is the postponing of 
the removal of lateral growths until they are 
of such a length as to have robbed the plants of 
muoh strength, which ought to have been con* 
centrated into the main stems. This useless 
development of extra growths for a time »nd 
then cutting them all on at once cannot be but 
injurious to the plants. 

Timely attention to the removal of all 
unnecessary growths is the right method to 
pursue. Watering the plants is another source 
of evil; giving them either too little or tco 
much is a mistake. One more mistake is 
sometimes made—viz., that of allowing insects 
to obtain too strong a foothold before their 
eradication is brought about. Much harm 
may have then been done to the plants 
befoie this is found out. Timely attention 
to all details of culture is absolutely essential 
if the highest success is to be gained. 

I will presume that all the plants are in their 
flowering-pots and now standing in their summer 
quarters, being all securely fastened to stakes as 
supports. Twice a week the shoots should be 
gone over, tying those required to the supports, 
as those plants intended for large blooms make 
such rapid growth at this stage that neglect 
quickly causes disappointment in the loss of tops 
of new growth. It is at the time the plants 
have just made a new start into growth after 
the formation of the first break that they are 
more liable to snap off; the shoots being then so 
succulent, and being bent somewhat to get them 
into position, a broken shoot is almost sure to 
result if timely attention is not given to ease any 
ties in securing the growths. As growth pro¬ 
gresses, shoots will sometimes appear a few 
inches above the soil and in many other places, 
owing to the dormant state of the buds when a 
complete check was given to the plant in growth. 
When the first flower-bud formed, nearly all 
joints at one time or another push out growths, 
and these must be removed as fast as they are 
seen. Pinching them out is the best plan. Of 
course, the 

Removal of suckers must be carried out as 
fast as they are formed, as also must all weeds 
be removed which grow on the surface of the 
soil. Any dead or bruised leaves should be con¬ 
stantly removed, if only for the sake of tidiness. 
Watering the plants properly is important—in 
fact, success or failure depends upon how this 
is carried out. It is wise, when possible, to 
allow one person always .to take charge of ti e 
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watering of the plants. He becomes aooostomed 
to their wants, as some varieties need more than 
others. The plants should never have water 
applied to them until they require it, particu¬ 
larly when the soil is of a heavy character. 
Tapping the sides of the pots with the knuckles 
is the surest means of judging whether water is 
necessary or otherwise. Daring hot days in 
summer water to the roots will be required in 
some instances three times. Where rain¬ 
water can be had it should be used in prefer¬ 
ence to any other; but where it comes direot 
from wells or water • companies’ pipes in 
a oold state, as it is often the case near towns, 
means should be taken to expose it to the sun 
and air some time previous to its being used. 

If used in a cold state a severe check may be 
given to the plants, as during hot weather the 
soil in the pots is many degrees warmer than 
the water from the sources named. This mode 
of application gives a chill to the roots and 
accelerates the spread of mildew, which is hard 
to eradicate. Water which contains a large 
percentage of carbonate of lime in solution is 
hurtful to the plants, and should be softened by 
some prooess before being used. Antioalcaire, 
more commonly called milk of lime, will pre¬ 
cipitate the ohalk to the bottom of the tank if 
mixed at the rate of 2 lb. to 500 gallons of water. 

If thoroughly stirred and allowed to stand for 
24 hours it renders the water soft. Common 
washing soda, dissolved in a small quantity of 
hot water at the rate of a quarter of a pound of 
■oda to 36 gallons of water, also answers as a 
stimulant to the plants. Water that is very 
hard should always be softened by some means 
before using. 

Syringing the plants promotes a healthy 

f rowth and oheoks insects. Syringing is best 
one in the afternoon or evening of a not day. 
During the present season my plants have not 
been syringed at all, with the exception of a few 
times daring the end of May, when they were 
first placed in their flowering pots, the weather 
at that time being both warm and dry. It is 
only in bright weather that syringing should be 
done. Where the plants are numerous and 
placed in rows the garden engine is the best 
instrument to use, and the water should be 
directed to the foliage, both underneath and on 
the surface with some force, by going between 
two rows of plants and returning in the oppo¬ 
site direction. The plants then receive a 
thorough washing, which is better than a light 
sprinkle with the hand^syringe. In the evening 
after a hot day is the best time to perform this 
detail, and again early in the morning, if the 
weather is hot and dry and without any dews. 
In oold, sunless weather syringing the plants 
should not be practised or mildew would be 
encouraged, and this ought to be averted. 
Inseots should be eradicated upon the first signs 
of life. Search for Celery-fly and earwigs. For 
mildew use brown sulphur sprinkled on the 
foliage in a dry state. Beware, also, of the 
jumper-fly. M, 

8004.— Destroying wireworms. —The 
best way of dealing with land infested with 
wireworms is to stir it up frequently with the 
fork before cropping, to give the birds a chance 
to pick up the worms. A good dressing of soot 
and Rape-oake, the latter to be broken up small, 
will have a benefioial effeot. The soot makes 
the land distasteful to them, and it is said they 
eat so ravenously of the Rape-cake that they die 
from its effects. I once dressed a piece of broken 
upland that was badly infested with wireworms 
with Rape-cake at the rate of 10 lb. to the 
rod, and the crop on the land dressed with it 
certainly suffered less than where other applica¬ 
tions were used. Smaller beds of flowering 
or other plants may be cleared of wireworms by 
burying slices of Potatoes or Carrots just under 
the surface of the soil, marking the spot with a 
skewer thrust through the part, examining it 
daily, and killing the inseots, whioh will gener¬ 
ally b^found eating their way into the Potatoes. 

-It has been stated many times that there 

is no cure for wireworm—that is, there Is no 
way of destroying it after it has once attacked 
any plants without doing much injury to the 
plants themselves. The cost way to get rid of 
them when they attack choice plants is to stick 
slices of Carrots on to the end of sticks; bury 
the slices, 2 inches, 3 inches, or 4 inches under 


ground, and examine them daily, when the 
wireworms will be found attached to the bait. 
Wireworms are -seldom found in old gardens, 
only in new ones formed from Grass land; but 
they remain in the ground for three years after 
the garden has been formed. A heavy dressing 
of gas-lime will destroy them, as it will also 
destroy many other noxious worms and grubs; 
but nothing will grow on the ground for three or 
four months.—J. D. E. 


PLANTING OUT GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
In early summer plant out winter and spring¬ 
flowering plants, as two distinct advantages are 
gained thereby—viz., the plants themselves are 
greatly strengthened, and the labour of water- 
mg is greatly economised, for during the hottest 
months of the year it takes inoessant care to 
keep plants in pots that are full of hungry- 
feeaing roots from suffering from lack of 
moisture, but when planted out one good water¬ 
ing per week will keep them in better health 
than one watering per day does when in pots. 
Amongst those most generally grown, and that 
suooeed well under this treatment, I may 
mention 

Azalea mollis and other deciduous Azaleas 
that flower very readily in pots if plaoed in 
gentle heat about Christmas, and whioh, if 
gently inured to cooler quarters, may be planted 
out in May, and after one year’s rest will be 
found full of flower-buds again. 

Aralia Sieboldi, one of the most useful of 
foliage plants, is very readily raised from seed, 
and if planted out in good, rich soil at this time 
of year makes splendid plants for lifting in the 
autumn, and older plante are much benefited by 
a year in the open air. 

Cyclamen persicum, although generally 
grown in frames, does well if planted out on a 
partially-shaded border of light, sandy soil, and 
kept moist daring spells of drought. 

Chrysanthemums, of all the many sections 
of this useful class of plants, may be grown with 
but a fraction of the trouble of pot culture. 
Grow them into nice stocky little bushes in pots, 
by keeping them closely pinched until May; 
then plant out in rather poor soil, keep them 
pinched in, or tied up to stakes, aoooraing to 
the size and form of plant required, and in 
October they must be carefully lifted and potted, 
shading and syringing them for a few days; and 
for decorative purposes, or out flowers where 
they are requixed in quantity, this plan is far 
more satisfactory them pot culture. 

Calla ^thiopica (the Arum Lily) is greatly 
benefited by planting out in shallow trenches 
about the first week in June; keep them liberally 
watered, and they will push up very strong 
crowns, and if potted up in good rich soil cannot 
fail to give satisfaction 

Carnations of the Tree kinds for winter 
flowering, if struck in early spring and potted 
off in 5-inch pots, will now be fit for planting 
out in beds, where, if carefully tended as to 
tying, watering, Ac., they will develop fine 
stuff for potting in September. 

Eupatorium candidum and other varieties of 
this useful winter and spring-flowering plant, if 
struck from cuttings in April, will now be 
ready for planting out in open air beds, where 
they will make finer and cleaner growth than if 
kept in pots daring the next three months. 

Solanum Capsioastrcm (the Christmas 
Cherry) is an excellent plant for outdoor 
culture in summer; old plants that have been 
cut back, or young seedlings that have been 
grown on in pots and pinched to induoe bushy 
heads of shoots, will now be in prime condition 
for planting ; an open sunny position suits them 
best. 

Sfir.e a japonica, that delights in plenty of 
moisture at the root, should be put out In shallow 
trenches, so that the water may be more readily 
applied ; a partially shaded position suits this 
plant well, and, being perfectly hardy, if not 
required for foroing, it may be left to bloom 
out-of-doors ; I have a fine display of them just 
coming into bloom. J. G., Gosport. 


8021. — Position for a greenhouse. — The best 
place for your greenhouse, according to the information 
you furnish, and in view of whet It may eventually be used 
for, is as you propose, with one side facing south west. For 
making a screen qulokly you oannob plant anything better 
than Poplars, as you oan top them if they get too high,— 
J. 0. O. 


MULCHING AND WATERING. 

In hot, dry weather nothing so effectually and 
with so little labour keeps most growing crops 
in a healthy flourishing condition as mulohing ; 
even without watering it will carry the crop 
through all right in a short spell of dry 
weather, but in the case of a prolonged drought, 
such as prevailed in the summer of 1887, to 
keep the plants in luxuriant growth one or 
more good waterings will be required. That 
year I secured an excellent late orop of Ne Plus 
Ultra Peas from a soil that soon gives eut with¬ 
out artificial means when dry weather sets in, 
by the application of mulchings; but I also gave 
a good soaking of water through the material 
so used onoe in about every ten days. With 
regard to the stuff employed for mulching, my 
plan is to get together all the vegetable mate¬ 
rial I oan muster, including weeds, flower- 
stalks, summer prunings, Ac., and incorporate 
it into a heap with the stable-manure, well 
wetting it as 1 proceed. It will soon begin to 
heat and decompose. In about a week It will 
be ready to put on the land, after whioh a good 
soaking of water through it will carry down to the 
roots of the growing orop the soluble manuriai 
matter it oontains, and each subsequent water¬ 
ing or heavy rain will do the same. After the 
orop is matured and removed I dig in the 
mulohing, when further decomposition will 
supply plant food to the next year’s orop. 
By these means I am turning to immediate 
advantage material whioh otherwise might law 
unproductive till another season. Nor is this alL 
Except the manure be kept under oover it is 
liable, whilst laying In a heap, to lose muoh of 
its most valuable fertilising: constituents by the 
aotion of the elements. The autumnal rains 
often do much damage to the manure heaps 
exposed to their aotion. Some object to mulch¬ 
ing, on tiie ground that it fosters slugs. This 
may be so, but I could nsver see any positive 
proof of it. Of this I am oertain, that orops and 
plants liable to their ravages are not daring 
drought molested by these pests where mulohing 
is put Of this I have had farther positive 
proof this year. In a garden under my care the 
French Beans and Scarlet Runners were, before 
the dry weather set in, badly attacked by slugs. 
Since then I have mulohed and watered them, 
but not a slug now molests them. If the 
mulohing and the land is wet underneath, the 
surface of the former is dry, over which the 
pests will nob travel. If mulohing preserves 
slugs through a time of drought, which other¬ 
wise would nave suoeumbed to its influence, then 
to counteract this drawback I would recommend 
the pouring through the mulohing a thin solution 
of newly-slaked lime and water; I would apply 
this before the lime gets oold from the slaking. 
Where sufficient mulching material is not avail¬ 
able, and recourse is baa to liquid-manure or 
to clear water, after each good soaking, as soon 
as the ground is firm enough to do so, the sur¬ 
face should be loosened with a fork. The loose 
earth acts like a mulch in retarding evapora¬ 
tion, also at the next watering these little dry 
hard clods allow the water to enter the soil 
muoh bebter than would be the one if its surface 
is oaked from the last watering. If olear 
water only Is used the whole of the soil should 
be moistened as far as the roots of the plants 
extend, else the operation will do little or no 
good. Especially is this the oase where the land 
lb poor and the plants require a large number 
of root feeders for their maintenance. 

L.C. K. 

Protection from Bings.—Strew Cocoa- 
nut-fibre round anything liable to attaoks 
from slugs, and lb will be perfectly safe. I have 
tried it with Lettuces, Stocks, Asters, and many 
other plants, and the slugs oould never pass it. 
But to make assurance doubly sure, and see the 
working with my own eyes, I pub a ring 
of fibre round a slug, leaving a olear circle of 
about 6 inohes for ib to travel in ; and travel he 
did, trying the ring first at one place and then 
at another, but the barrier was impassable. At 
the end of a couple of hours, considering the 
test conclusive, I, of course, despatched him.— 
J. D. P., Birkenhead . 
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tionfl a great deal could be done with them by 
planting them on elevated well-drained rooky 
mounds and banks.—G. 

7952. — Sowing Aucuba japonica 
seeds, —I have raised a good number of plants 
from seed of this Aucuba, both in boxes in a cool 
house and in the open ground. Where there 
are only a few seeds they may be sown at once 
in a box 6 inches deep, and the box be kept in a 
shady place out-of-doors all the summer. In 
the winter it should be removed to tho green¬ 
house or a cold frame. If they are sown in the 
open air, choose a warm border, and sow the 
seeds in drills 2 inches deep and 9 inches apart. 
In any case the young seedlings will be several 
months before they appear, and they should 
remain two years before they are disturbed. 
They should be planted out at the end of the 
month of May, and the following winter be 
protected by dry litter or Bracken during times 
of frost If the seed must be sown in the open, 
it would have been better done two months 
earlier. The seeds are generally ripe at the end 
of March, and should be sown in the following 
May.— J. C. C. 

7964 —Seeds of the Monkey’s Puzzle- 
tree (Araucaria imbricata).—The method of 
sowing the seeds of this is entirely different 
from that commonly practised. They are dibbled 
into shallow boxeB of light, sandy soil, leaving 
the bud ends of them out of the earth. This is 
done in March, and they remain in a cool place 
until they germinate. The seeds must be put 
into soil fairly moist, but very little water 
should be given until the weather gets warm 
or there is much danger of their rotting. When 
they are fairly up they may go wet to the open 
air, and the following April they can be put in 
the open ground.—J. C. B. 

8006.—Planting 1 Broom and Farze. — These 
should be planted in late autumn or early spring; bnt they 
seldom do veil when transplanted. The best way is to 
sow the seeds where the plants are to remain. They 
grow freely and soon form large specimens.— J. D. E. 

8018.— Lilac leaves curllnfif up.— There is no way 
to treat the leaves whioh are infested with grubs other 
than by uncurling them with the fingers and destrojlng 
the insects. Dusting the leaves with dry, finely-powdered 

a uicklime makes them objeotionable to the grubs; but 
lie pest cannot be reached with it after the leaves are 
ourled.—J. D. E. 


strike root readily enough if put in an ordinary 
frame. The lights must be kept close and 
shaded till rooted, otherwise the cuttings will 
flag to such an extent that few will strike. 


FLOWERING NUTMEG (LEYGESTERIA 
FORMOSA). 

This is a beautiful and most valuable flowering 
shrub, a native of the Himalayas, though quite 
hardy throughout these islands. It is extremely 
ornamental when in flower, and is always grace¬ 
ful in growth. It reaches 0 feet high in places 


Ivy on tree stumps.—Many of the 
narrow-leaved Ivies look very graceful when 
allowed to trail over a huge rock or large root, 
and, doubtless, there are many places where 
there are trees that have been broken down by 
storms over which the broad-leaved Ivies might 
spread. Even if there were no stumps, these 
Ivies might be planted against the stems of trees 
of no particular value, and thus be introduced 
to garaens where hitherto they have not yet 
been seen. Allusion is made more particularly 
to such kinds as dentata, Ragneriana, and 
maderiensis. Dentata sometimes produces 
leaves 9 inches long and nearly as broad. The 
finest I ever saw of this kind was a Bcreen of it 
in a London suburban garden. When in the 
pleasure grounds at Petworth last season I 
noticed an old tree stem, upon one side of which 
was growing a plant of H. dentata, and on the 
other Ampelopsis hederacea.—A. 

The scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckle 

(Lonlcera sempervirens) is now at its best stage 
of flowering against warm walls, and a very 
bright and attractive climber it is. The vivid 
orange-scarlet flower-clusters may be seen along 
way off, and as they last some time in perfection 
it is a most satisfactory creeper to grow. The 
other day I saw the scarlet Trumpet-flower and 
the common white Jasmine (.Jasminum officinale) 
growing intermingled in a charming way, the 
elegant foliage of the Jasmine adding much 
beauty to the Honeysuckle. In cold districts 
the latter is somewhat tender and requires pro¬ 
tection in winter; but about London and in 
southern and sea coast counties it grows out-of- 
doors with a vigour only surpassed by that in a 
greenhouse. —L. 

The spotted Gum Cistus (0. ladani- 
ferus maculatus).—This Cistus is, iu my esti¬ 
mation, one of the most ornamental of a beautiful 
genua of shrubs, and has few, if any, rivals 
among all open-air Bhrubs. It is now in full 
splendour, and as I saw it one day this week at 
Kew, a large bush 4 feet to 5 feet high and as 
much through and covered with bloom, I thought 
I had rarely seen a plant so magnificent. Its 
flowers are quite 4 inches across, its petals, like 
crumpled silk, being pure white, eich adorned 
at its base with a heavy blotch of the richest 
claret-crimson. The flowers last but a day, but 
are followed in quick succession by others, the 
bursting buds in early morning being of great 
beauty. So numerous are the buds that the 
shrub is in bloom for two or three weeks. 
What a fine object for a lawn, but how seldom 
do we see it. True, it is not absolutely hardy, 
except in the south on light soils, but it worthily 
deserves any little trouble and protection in 
winter. It is perhaps scarcely so hardy as the 
Laurel-leaved Cistus (C. laurifolius), whioh is as 
hardy as the common Laurel. Though this is 


Flowering shoot of Leycesterla formosa. 


where it thrives best, and its tall, wand-like 
shoots gracefully recurve on all sides. The 
flowers are white, tinged with purple, and the 
conspicuous leafy bracts are of a rich vinous 
purple. The flowers are succeeded in autumn by 
purple berries, which are much relished by 
pheasants and other winged game, and there¬ 
fore it is planted as a covert shrub. In mild 
districts it is an evergreen, but generally it loses 
its leaves in late autumn. It thrives well in any 
soil not excessively light or stiff, and does well 
under trees. W. 


HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRAND1- 
FLORA. 

The fine examples of this plant brought into 
Covent-garden Market show its adaptability for 
growing and flowering in pots. The large creamy- 
white clusters of blossoms are very showy. To 
succeed with this Hydrangea plants should be 
obtained in winter when dormant, and potted in 
some good soil, consisting principally of open loam 
with an admixture of well-decayed manure. The 
branches should be pruned back hard to some 
good strong buds, otherwise the plants run up 
tall and the clusters of blossoms are small. 
After potting they may be placed in a cold 
frame, and brought on in a gentle heat as 
required. The principal considerations are—to 
see that the plant is never allowed to become 
dry after growth recommences, to give it a light 

S osition, and to pay special attention that mil- 
ew does not attack the plants. Should the 
atmosphere be too dry, red-spider will sometimes 
attack the foliage; indeed, I saw a number of 
plants in the open ground which during the hot, 
dry weather experienced last summer lost the 

with these pests. As the pots get full of roots 
liberal doses of liquid-manure will greatly assist 
the development of the heads of blossoms. Under 
glass the flowers are of a uniform creamy-white 
tint, without any of that rosy hue with which 
they become suffused when in the open. As a 
hardy shrub for flowering during the late 
summer and early autumn months this Hydran¬ 
gea is certainly one of the very best, for it yields 
a wealth of blossom at a time when there are 
but few other shrubs in bloom. This Hydrangea 
is far more effective when plantod in a mass or 
dump than it is if dotted here and there, and 
in planting it a cool, moist spot, should, if 
possible, be chosen. When in the open ground 
judicious pruning is of gre&t service towards the 
production of large heads of blossom, for the 
plants will flower much better if gone over 
bjfore they start into growth in the spring, the 
old useless wood cut out, and the flowering 
branohes pruned back to a good bud. Where it 
is desired to increase the stook of this Hydrangea 
the present is a good time to put in cuttings, 
which, if formed of the young growing shoots, 
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CABBAGE LETTUCE3. 

These Lettuces are very valuable in gardens of 
limited area, and, therefore, are well adapted to 
the requirements of many amateurs who have 
not space for the larger-growing Cos varieties. 
There are many kinds, of which Tom Thumb 
may be taken as the type, whioh do not grow 
more than 4 inches in height, and a large number 
of heads are produoed on a small area. Cabbage 
Lettuces, on account of their compact growth, 
are very valuable for winter use, as they can be 
well accommodated in shallow frames or hand 
lights. 

Sowing seed. —Thismaybedonefrom February 
to September. The earliest sowing should be 


Large Bossin Cabbage Lettuce. 


made in boxes or pots filled with light soil, an 
theseshould be placed in a little heatto germinate, 
and for the seedlings to grow for a time. A 
very little seed, if good, will be found enough to 
produce a great many plants. It is a great 
advantage to keep the young Lettuce plants up 
near the glass to Keep them short and robust in 
habit, as when drawn up weak and spindly they 
are useless. Transplant the young plants before 
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an old introduction Loudon makes no mention 
of it, and I fancy that in his day it went by the 
name of C. cyprius, as his description of that 
species agrees exactly with that of the one. I 
have been writing about. If 1 had a garden in 
a warm locality with light soil I should certainly 
make muoh of the Gum Cistuses, and also their 
near relatives, the Rock Roses (Helianthe- 
mums), and even under less favourable oondi- 
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they beoome too crowded, and early in spring a 
special frame or two may be set apart for them, 
or they may be grown to a useful size between 
Potatoes and other early vegetable crops in 
frames. About the end of March wul be 
quite soon enough to sow the first lot of seed in 
the open ground, and from that time onward a 
little seed should be sown every three weeks 
until the end of September. By adopting this 
plan a constant succession of succulent produoe 
can be kept up. Those last sown at the end of 
September will not produoe plants of any service 
that year, but they will winter in the open air 
if the weather is mild, or, better still, under a 
little protection, and if planted in a good posi¬ 
tion in February or March, they will produce use¬ 
ful heads before the spring-sown ones are ready 
for uae. These Lettuces will grow anywhere in 
a rich, well-tilled soil, and in an unshaded posi¬ 
tion. It is not often neoessary t> plant a very 
large quarter of them in any private garden, as 
small quantities coming on in succession are the 
most acceptable. Winter orops do best on south 
borders, and when the weather is very severe a 
quantity should be lifted and planted in frames 
or under handligbts, or protectors may be put 
over them where they stead. Of 

Varieties there are many which vary muoh in 
siz9, the larger growing kinds being best adapted 
for summer culture. Summerhill and Marvel 
are good kinds for summer, and so is the large 
Bossin Cabbage Lettuce (here figured), one of 
the finest large sorts, sent out some years ago by 
Messrs. Vilmorin, of Paris. Early Paris Mar¬ 
ket is a very fine spring kind. All the Year 
Round is what its name implies—a good sort 
for summer or winter. Stanstead Park and 
Hardy Green Hammersmith are very hardy and 
excellent kinds for winter use; and there are 
also several comparatively new varieties that are 
said to be excellent, and may be worth a trial for 
the sake of novelty; but the list of well-tried 
kinds here given are quite sufficient for all 
ordinary requirements. M. 

TOMATO NOTES. 

The cordon v. extension principle. —The 
more I have to do with Tomatoes the more 
advantages I see in the cordon or single-stem 
style of training over the many-stemmed or 
extension method. Several growers, with whom 
I have had conversations on the subject, cannot 
see this, and argue thus : “ Here is a lateral just 
showing bloom; would you sacrifice this truss 
for the sake of adhering to your principle ?” My 
answer is : “ Yes, most certainly and though 
it may appear wrong at first sight I look at it 
as follows : After growing a certain distance a 
Tomato plant throws out a truss of bloom directly 
from the main stem, and not in the axil of a 
leaf, and continues to do so beyond every third 
leaf. Directly below each truss a lateral shoot 
■tarts, which, if allowed to grow, will in time 
produoe flower-trusses in its turn, but I notice 
that if this lateral is not removed the truss just 
above it will, as a rule, either oome to nothing, 
or the flowers will not expand and the fruit set 
for some considerable time, whereas if the lateral 
is pinched it will bloom, set, and the fruit swell 
up rapidly and kindly. Again-mark this—this 
lateral has to grow some considerable distanoe, 
and produoe several leaves before it begins 
to produoe blooms, whereas the main stem has a 
truss immediately above, whioh will be set and 
swelling before the bloom on the lateral is 
expanded. Thus, a considerable saving of time 
is effected by adopting the oordon system, 
whioh, as our seasons are none too long at the 
best, and few of us can get our Tomatoes out 
as early as we should like to do, is a matter of 
importance. If more than one stem to a plant 
must be allowed, let these spring from the base 
of the plant before it begins to bloom. 

Tomatoes from cuttings.— The tops of any 
healthy plants will strike root freely now, and 
oome in very useful for autumn fruiting. If the 
stock of seedlings is exhausted this is a very 
good way to provide material for filling up any 
empty houses, pits, or frames. I put them singly 
in small 60 s, using sandy soil. When rooted, 
shift into 48’a, with a more substantial compost, 
and plant out from these. A point in favour of 
plants from cuttings is that they commence 
fruiting at once, the first truss usually resting on 
the ground, so that both time ana space are 
saved. 

The disease— This is already giving trouble 
in many plaoes, in spite of the superb weather. 
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It is almost oertain to reappear in houses where 
it existed last season. My antidote is abundance 
of air at all times, with a rather dry atmosphere, 
and a little fire-heat on cold nights. By observ¬ 
ing these precautions I had not a speck of disease 
in my four long houses last year, and there is 
no sign of it so far this season. Tomatoes will 
not bear forcing ; let them take their time and 
they are all right, but any attempt at hurrying 
them is sure to end in failure, or a bad attack 
of disease. 

Lanky plants.— This far too common fault 
can only be cured by one means—namely, by 
laying them down when planting. Start with 
the ball some distanoe from where the stem is ta 
rise, cover the bare stem with 3 inches or 
4 inches of soil, and bring the point up jast below 
the first truss. In this way a foot or 18 inches 
of stem may be disposed of eatily and, indeed, 
with advantage, for it will emit roots at every 
joint, and greatly strengthen the plant. The 
points will turn up naturally in the course of a 
day or two. B. 0. R. 

VEGETABLE MARROWS AND OUTDOOR 
CUCUMBERS. 

The present season promises to bo an unusually 
good one for these two vegetables. The plants 
have already made good growth, and are com¬ 
mencing to bear fruit freely, but a good deal 
depends upon the cultivator how long they will 
oontinue in this satisfactory condition. Except 
that there is no rain to give moisture to the roots, 
the weather ii everything that can be desired for 
these crops. Should the weather oontinue as dry as 
it was on the opening days of July the grower 
must supply tne needful root-moisture, or the 
plants will soon oome to grief. Mine being 
rather a dry soil, and the position warm, I have 
had to use water for these orops freely for the 
last week ; with this treatment they are thriving 
in the most satisfactory manner. I give the 
roots water every other day, using weak liquid- 
sewage alternately. It is evident that the 
plants like the Utter stuff, for the fruits swell 
rapidly, and the growth has got so thick that I 
have had to go through the centre of theplanta 
tions and cut away same of the weakest of the 
shoots. In thinning out the vices I am careful 
to leave sufficient leaves to shade the surface- 
soil immediately round the stems of the plants. 
It is very desirable to prevent the full force of 
the sun from reaching the ground which the 
majority of the roots oooupy, as it would dry it 
too quickly, to the detriment of the plmtr. 

J. C. C. 

Eirly Potato (White Beauty of Hebron). 
—This promises to be even more popular than 
the Pink Beauty of Hebron, that has attained a 
very high place in the estimation of both private 
and market-growers. I need hardly say that a 
clear white skin is a great recommendation to a 
Potato, and this is what the White Beauty has in 
addition to all the other good qualities of the 
older variety. As regards the earliness of the 
White Beauty, I may state that those planted 
in the open ground side by Bide with Ashleaf 
Kidney produced Potatoes of marketable size 
first, ana the difference in the quantity of the 
crops is remarkable, and those who go in for 
bulk are sure to make the White Beauty one of 
their standard sorts for early work. The Potato 
crop now looks must promising, and with a con¬ 
tinuance of favourable weather the yield of 1889 
will probably be a very heavy one.—J. G. H. 

How to obtain fine sticks of Horse¬ 
radish In ten months.— I was muoh inte¬ 
rested in reading the method of growing the 
above root by “ W., ’In Gardening, June22nd, 
page 212, It is a good old plan, just the same, 
in fact, as I had the pleasure of assisting in 
carrying out fifty years since, and by it we used 
to obtain nice sticks within the two years from 
planting, but there is now a more excellent way 
of growing Horseradish. It is as follows : Any 
time during February or March take olean, 
straight pieces of the side or branohing roots, 
about the size of the little finger or less, and 
from 10 inches to 15 inohes long. Carefully 
remove any roughness from their surfaoe by 
scraping them very carefully with die back of a 
knife, or rubbing them with a rough cloth. 
Seleot a piece of ground in an open situation, give 
it a moderate dressing of stable-manure, well 
decayed if the soil is light, and half decayed 
if of a stiff, heavy nature. Mark out a bed 
3 feet wide, with a 15 inch alley on either side. 


Place a row of the prepared sets on each aide of 
the bed 12 inohes apart, allowing the top-end 
of the set to be just flush with the margin of the 
bed; then oover over the sets with from 
2 inches to inches of soil, taken from the 
alleys Keep the bed perfectly free from weeds, 
and at the end of ten months from planting the 
roots will measure from 5 inohes to 8 inches in 
circumference, and the length of the set planted 
clean and straight and easily prepared for the 
table. If yonr correspondent will give this 
method a trial he will never af ter wards adopt the 
primitive one.— H. Ellis. 

8014. — Cucumber-'eaves dying. — I 
should think it is probable the Cucumbers have 
got the red-spider on the leaves. They will 
require bottom-heat now in suoh a season as thir. 
I should recommend less air to be given, and 
the atmosphere of the house to be saturated with 
moisture. To have good-flavoured green 
Caoumben the plants must be healthy, and to 
keep Cuoumber-plants in health it is better not 
to let in too muoh of the dry atmosphere from 
the outside, especially when the prevailing 
winds are from the north and north-east. Shade 
enough to keep up the leaves, but no mare. 
—B. H. 

- Unless skilfully managed Cuoumbera do 

better in frames during the summer than ia 
houses. In all probability your failure arises 
through too much shading and not sufficient air. 
Very often they suffer for the want of water at 
the roots. The syringing keeps the surface 
moist, which is misleading to the inexperienced, 
while a few inohes below the surfaoe the s.ll Is 
dry. Small houses are generally dark when the 
glass is covered. You must keep the growth 
well thinned out and the leaves also, and give 
air over a longer time. The top ventilators 
should be open at least 10 hours out of the 24. — 
J. C C. 

8005— Treatment of Saleafy— Thin out 
the plants to 0 inohes or 7 inches apart, and 
keep down weeds by frequent hoeings. This is 
all the culture necessary till the crop is fit for 
use. It keeps best in the land through the 
winter, but it may be taken up in the beginning 
of November, the tops cut off, and the roots 
packed in sand in a cool place. Under any cir¬ 
cumstances, lift the roots in March, and lay 
them in moist earth under a north wall.—E. fi. 

-Thin the plants out at once, leaving a |M«a of 

8 Inobis apart teeween them.—J. D. E. 

7951— Good King Henry.—” trill 
do no harm to his plants of this tb*t be set out 
in April last by oatting for use ous crop., fia 
should then grow the plants on, and let the 
leaves fall naturally in aqtqqm; he will then 
have a grand crop in early spring, I m»y tell 
“Fred ” at the same time, that he must not 
expeot the beautiful flavour this vegetable has 
now after so muoh hot, dry weather; however, 
he will find in early spring it is but little inferior 
to the finest Asparagus.—Q. E. D. 

8017.— Treatment of Tomatoes.— In a 
well-ventilated house Tomatoes are better with¬ 
out syringing, and neither do they require 
stimulants of any kind if growing in fairly good 
soil till the bottom trusses of bloom are set and 
the fruit swelling. If in pots a more liberal 
treatment in the matter of manure is desirable 
than when growing in a border. Free ventila¬ 
tion night and day is very important now to 
keep the plants healthy.—E. H. 

- The plants have received the right 

treatment so far. It may be as well not to 
syringe too freely when the flowers just open ; 
in faot, not at all in dull, cold weather. When 
the blossoms are set, syringe freely again. 
Continue to give them liquid-manure-water. 
When suffioient blooms are set out away all 
superfluous shoots, but save as many of the 
leaves on the parts that remain as possible.— 
J. D. E. 

7871.— Slugs and Lettuces.— If “ Lettuos Grower ” 
will take a bushel of dry sand and one pint of paraffin oil 
and thoroughly mix them together and eow over the ground 
Infested with el age, they will disappear and the dressing do 
no harm to the tendereet plants. It will also drive away 
worms.— Wm. McDonald, Lignwood , Perth. 


7968.—Best annuals for cutting.— The following 
ki ode would suit “A. B.’s” purpose:—Clarkla pulchella, 
Grown Daisies or annual Chrysanthemums—two of the 
best of them are Bonidgeanum wad the doable white 
Dunnetti—Mignonette, Cornflower, Sweet Peas, Sweea 
8nltan, Coreopeir, Salpieloseis, Heliohrytums (Everlast¬ 
ings), Galllardla grandlfTora, Zinnias, Godstlas, Lop'n?, 
Phlox Drummondi, Laikspura—B. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
ABUTILONS. 

1 fancy few people are aware of the great beauty 
of Abatilone when turned out Into borders for 
the summer. I discovered it a few years ago by 
having one much cramped In an 11 inch or 
12-inch pot. I had no larger one to give it—I 
could not throw it away ; so, as the only alterna¬ 
tive, it was planted at the back of a wide border 
against an Ivy-covered wall, with a wonderful 
resulo. It soon began to grow moat luxuriously, 
and was the object of great admiration. It was 
a pity to leave it to aie in the winter, so after 
sharp early frosts it was taken up, crammed into 
a large pot, and housed in the vinery, out baok 
in the winter or spring, and turned out again in 
May with several others. Now I have Duo ds 
Malakoff, Boule de Neige, grandiflora, and 
King of the Yellows breaking the lines of walls 
covered with Ivy and Wistaria and a long 
Laurel hedge. All show by the abundance and 
luxuriance of their foliage how much they appre 
oiate their liberty. The leaves of Boule de Neige 
become of the very deepest green, and the stems 
and stalks almost black, against which the 
white blooms show in lovely contrast. Grandi¬ 
flora is a mass of bloom always, and King of 
the Yellows, although a more delicate grower, 
is lovely ; but the grandest of all is old Malakoff, 
of which I have had bushy plants from 0 feet to 
7 feet high and more, with its beautiful five¬ 
fingered Vine like leaves, slightly drooping, and 
a fair amount of very large orange blossoms. 
Abutilons are the most good-natured plants, for 
they never resent any neglect or ill-treatment— 
taken up, orammed into the smallest pots that 
will hold them, wintered in dark outhouses, or 
anywhere just safe from frost, and watered when 
convenient; and appear to 1 m quite indifferent 
whether planted close under a north wall or in 
the blazs of the sun ; but they like abundant 
root-moisture. I may add that my soil is very 
deep and moist. The roots are cat round with 
a sharp spade a little while before taking up. 

Experiment. 


SIBERIAN IRISES. 

As Irises are now fairly generally grown it is 
strange that the very beautiful Siberian Irises 
are so seldom seen. None of the species are of 
easier oulture, and few are more attractive. The 
plants do not show their full character till they 
become well established clumps, as the graceful¬ 
ness of the foliage is not seen In small plants; 
when they are well established it droops over, 
much in the same way as that of the Pampas 
Grass does, and the effect is very pretty, as the 
slender flower-stalks rise in great profusion out 
of the csntre. There are several varieties of the 
Siberian Iris, but they are all muoh alike, and 
with the exception of the white-flowered one— 
Iris siberica lac tea—they have all Bmall dark- 
blue flowers, beautifully netted with white. In 
some varieties the foliage is broader and rather 
less graceful, in others the colour of the fall is 
deeper, and the reticulation varies somewhat, 
while others have lighter standards, which are 
not quite so well coloured, but the differences 
are by no means material. They thrive remark¬ 
ably well in a moist bed, and require no care 
after they have been once well planted. My 
clumps have not been tonohed or manured for 
four or five years, and they are very vigorous. 
I grow them in a large damp bed with Saxifraga 
peltata and Solomon* Seal, and, as they are all 
plants with good foliage, the bed is far from 
being unattractive, even when the flowers are 
gone. H. M. W, 

Rook Soap-wort (Saponaria ocymoides). 
—This Saponada is one of the best dwarf-grow¬ 
ing plants we have for the rockery. It brightens 
up a nook between two stones on a sloping bank 
with its rosy-pink flowers, which are freely 

roduced upon dwarf plants not more than 

inches high. It is easily increased by division 
in the autumn, and if the plants are wintered in 
a cold frame and planted out early in April with 
good bills of soil attached they quickly grow 
into good flowering specimens.—M. 

Tuberous Begonias for bedding-out. 

—These are slowly but surely working their way 
into favour, and will probably, in a few years, 
supersede the Pelargoniums to a very great 
extent, the colours are so rich and varied, and, 
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above all, they stand heavy rains or scorohing 
heat better than the plants just named. Thegreat 
mistake made in their culture hitherto has been 
ooddling them up in too much heat before plant¬ 
ing out. If the tubers are sprouted under glass 
and planted like Potatoes, they come on strongly, 
and are able to defy the changes of our fickle 
climate; but draw them up weakly before 
planting in warmth, and no amount of good 
oulture will make them satisfactory for that 
season. To anyone who has failed hitherto with 
Begonias for bedding, I would say let him try 
the cool spring treatment onoe, then be will not 
think that Tuberous Bagnoias are a failure as 
bedding-plants.—J. G. H. 


BUTTERWORT3 (PINGUICULAS). 
These are pretty and interesting bog-plants, 
very desirable for moist spots in the rook garden 
or the artificial bog. In places, however, where 
such positions are not available the best way to 



Italian Butterwort (Pinguicula hirtiflora). 


grow them is in this way : Fill the bottom of a 
deep seed-pan with peat and then fill the upper 
half with living Sphagnum Moss. Make the 
Moss into a rounded oone 1 inch or 2 inches 
above the rim of the pan in the centre, and 
level with the rim all round the sides. Press 
the Moss lu quite firmly and surface the top 
with the fresh, green tips of the Mobs only. 
Water thoroughly and then put in the plants. 
Water again thoroughly to settle them in their 
places, and then plaoe the base of the pan in a 
shallow saucer or plate full of water and always 
keep it full. An overhead shower bath twice 
a week will be sufficient to ensure this, and 
after keeping the pans thus filled in a cold, 
closed frame for a day or two nntil the little 
plants feel their way, plaoe them on a shelf in a 
cool house as near the glass as you can get them, 
and in the full sunshine, and then they are sure 
to prosper, often better than in any other way. 
There are several kinds, all of which are of 
dwarf growth and bear a resemblance to eaoh 
other. All except P. hirtiflora (here figured) 
and P. vallisneriefolia are natives. P. grandi¬ 
flora (Irish Butterwort) is the finest of all. Its 
flowers are large and uniformly of a decide 1 


blue-purple, and the leaves, which are broad 
and spreading, lie flat upon the rock or soil It 
prefers, when grown in the open air, the shady 
side of a moist, mossy rock where the face is 
steep and the narrow chinks are filled with rich 
loam. If planted in earth alone, where the 
drainage is imperfeot, it usually perishes in 
winter. The blossoms are borne four or five 
from one crown, the crowns being usually solitaiy 
—a natural result of their dense, wide-spreadicg 
leaves. P. alpina differs from all tie other 
spscies in having white flowers, with more or 
less lemon-yellow stains on the lip, and some¬ 
times tinted with pale-pink. It roots firmly, 
by means of strong woody fibres, in peaty soil 
mingled with shale or rough gravel, in shady, 
hutmd positions, such as are afforded by high 
rookwork with a north aspect, or the shelter of 
a north wall. P. vulgaris is too well known to 
require description. It grows freely in any 
sunny position in rich moist peat or poaty-loam. 
A small form, with haves almost exactly 
resembling those of P. alpha, both in form and 
colour, occurs in alpine bogs in the north of 
England. P. lusitanioa, found on the west 
coast of Scotland and in Ireland, is smaller 
than any of the preceding, and has pale-yellowish 
flowers. It grows in peaty bogs exposed to the 
sun. 

P. hirtiflora.— This is a dainty little species 
from Italy. The typical plant has delicate lilac- 
tinted blossoms, with a yellowish-white osntre 
or eye, the margins of which have a hairy fringe. 
There is also a variety which bears larger pure- 
white flowers, but it is, in all other respects, the 
same. This kind should always, if possible, be 
grown in pans, as first recommended in this 
artiole, and the pans oan be placed in a cool 
greenhouse, airy poroh, or in a sunny window. 

P. VALLisNERi.EFOLiA.— This beautiful specie 
from the mountains of Spain differs from others 
of the genus in its clustered habit of growth, 
six, sight, ten, or even twelve crowns being 
sometimes densely massed together in one clump. 
Its leaves are of a pale yellowish-green, some¬ 
times very thin in texture and almost pellucid, 
linear, produced erect in dense tuft*, and undu 
lated at the margins. Towards the end of the 
season they beoome much elongated, not un- 
frequentlv measuring 4 inches or 5 inches, and 
occasionally even 6 inches or 7 Inches long. The 
flowers are large, and of a soft-purple or lilac 
purple, with conspicuous white or pale centres. 
When grown out-of-doors dripping fissures and 
ledges of calcareous rocks (frequently in tufa) 
suit it perfectly. It requires very free drainage, 
continuous moisture, and a very humid atmos 
phere. _ B. F. 

Orange Lilies and Larkspurs.— What 
charming effects can be made in the garden at 
this season with these flowers alone. The con¬ 
trast of colour as well as form is perfect. The 
tall purple spires of the D<lphinium group 
beautifully with the spreading flat heads of the 
rich orange-yellow Lily. Here, then, are two 
oommon and inexpensive plants capable of pro¬ 
ducing striking and pleasing effects for a few 
weeks at this season. Those who contemplate 
planting groups of hardy flowers this autumn 
should not forget to plant in proximity several 
plump bulbs of the Orange Lily and strong 
clumps of the best sorts of Delphinium. Plant 
in good deep, well-trenched soil, manure well 
the Larkspurs, but not the Lilies, and in the 
second seaion there would be an array of bloom 
as attractive as one could wish for. Let me add 
another ward of praise for the Orange Lily. It 
is in the estimation of many, and I share it, 
that it is the finest coloured Lily in oultivation, 
and best suited for English gardens. But 
because it is common and cheap it is thought 
lightly of.—G. 

Pentetemons from seed —Old plants 
which have come through the winter well will 
be just now blooming, and will be very gay for 
several weeks, throwing up fine spikes of bloom. 
Seedling plants put out during May will then 
follow ana flower freely right up to the end of 
October. Thus, by simply raising a batch yearly 
from seed and planting them out, a succession 
of bloom is kept up for some four or five months. 
The fiaest forms of Pentstemons almost exactly 
reproduce themselves from seed. That is a 
capital feature, and should help to render these 
good hardy biennials more popular. Even if 
planted for late flowering alone they are 
valuable, as very often a good handful of fine 
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fresh spikes may be onto In October after frosts I 
have destroyed moat other flowers. Very often 
attains exhibit too many flowers of a dull-purple 
tilt. A few of that colour audios, although 
when fine, and having broad white throats, 
they are very pleasing. But the reds, scarlets, 
crimsons, pinks, and whites are the prettiest 
oolours, and should be most selected from. 
Some of the vermilion-reds are very striking, 
their oolours glowing like fire in the sunlight. 
Seed sown in shallow pans or boxes and under 
glass about the end of February, will soon 
germinate and give plenty of plants to put out 
in May.—A. 

MRS. 8INKINS WHITE PINK. 

This has been in great beauty in the open air, and 
is one of the finest things that has been intro¬ 
duced to the hardy flower garden for some 
time. The scent is beautiful, and the size of the 
bloom quite double that of the old White Pink, 
while in purity of colour it is all that oould be 
desired. As a border plant it makes a grand 
show, and some good-sized clumps are very 
striking, while as a out flower it is quite 
first-rate, the stalks being both long and 
stout. To get up a good stock the cuttings 
should be taken at once, and inserted in a cold 
frame in light sandy soil, or covered with a 
hand-glass or oloahe. The best plan is to slip 
them off with a heel; then take off the lowest 
leaves, and after making the soil quite level and 
firm, put half-an-inoh of silver sand on the top, 
and dibble the cuttings in in lines about 2 inches 
apart. Water well, to settle the soil down, put 
on the glasses, and shade from bright sunlight, 
and at least 90 per cent, will make good plants. 
Where a large quantity of bloom is required 
for cutting, the best plan is to plant a quantity 
in the form of an edging to kitchen garden 
paths, about 1 foot apart, and let them grow 
into a dense mass—for whether in bloom or 
not they are very effective, the foliage being of a 
silvery-grey tint—and as soon as the old blooms 
fade they should be dipped off with a pair of 
hand-shears, and the edging will look neat and 
trim sail the rest of the year. Old plants may be 
pulled in pieces and replanted in September, 
and every piece will mane a good plant, and if 
good dumps are available they may be lifted 
and potted In the Winter, and if plaoed in a 
oool house or frame they flower beautifully in 
May. J. G ., Hants, 

White-tlifted Pansies for market-— 
A really good early-bloomiug pure-white tufted 
Pansy would prove a great boon to the market- 
growers. A white as hardy, as good-habited, 
and as free as Blue King is would indeed be a 
treasure. It is odd that white forms should be 
more tender and later then other sorts. I note 
several creamy-whites, such as Primrose Queen, 
Sulphur Gem, and others having similar ex¬ 
pressive designations, but these even are later 
blooming than are the deeper-ooloured kinds, 
and are therefore less in request. The best 
habited of whites is Dickson’s Queen, but it 
blooms very late, and then sparingly. Varieties, 
such as The Dove, Mrs. Felton, Mrs. Cannell, 
and Great Eastern have been recommended for 
bedding purposes, but they all lack stamina. 
Even the white Violas are rather disappointing, 
as they withstand heat on the one hand and 
hard weather on the other indifferently. For 
market purposes also a good bold flower is 
needful, and still more a kind which will 
inoiease rapidly. Pansies get little rest at the 
hands of the market growers. They have just 
been planted up the spring sales being over; 
then in August >thev will be lifted, divided 
again, and replant»a, and then have to make 
strong early blooming plants in the spring. 
We have plenty of blues, yellows, and purples, 
with some belted flowers, which are popular; 
but a first-class hardy white seems still to be 
looking. Plants of the ordinary sprawling 
habit of growth, devoid of compactness ana 
density of growth, are of no use whatever. A 
good, pure white self, having a dark blotoh, is 
liked best, but if without the blotoh no one will 
complain.—D. 

The Iceland Poppies.—These beautiful 
Poppies are becoming more and more popular, 
and it is not to be wondered at, for they are 
very free and charming in colour. The three 
varieties—orange, white, and yellow—appear 
to give aj pleasing variety, but I think it is 
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possible seedlings will presently show varia¬ 
tion in colour. An Instance of this was seen 
last season at the last meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, when a whitish-sulphur- 
coloured variety was submitted to the floral 
committee, but it was an undecided colour, and 
the presence of a shade of green in the sulphur 
appeared to stain the sulphur and white, giving 
it a confused appearance. If we could impart to 
the Ioeiand Popples some of the pretty shades of 
pink, rose, ana scarlet that the Rev. Mr. Wilks 
is getting into his improved French Poppies, 
the variation would be very acceptable.— R. 
Auriculas in the open air.— It was very 

ratifying to lovers of spring flowers to read 

J. G.’s” remarks in Gardening, June 15th, 
page 199, on the above. The days are gone by 
when you see them cultivated unaer glass. My 
longest recollection was the white and green- 
edged kinds being cultivated in frames, and the 
anoient name of George Lightbody bsing 
one of them, over 40 years ago, at 5s. to 10s. a 
pot. We are 16 miles inland, but whether from 
the genial effects of this old-fashioned spring, 
with its heavy dews at night and sunshine 
through the day, I must say the gentlemen's 
gardens, as well as the oottagers’, were worth 
going miles to see.—G. Taylor. 

7925. — Cropping newly broken-up 
ground. —I fancy tnat a gieen crop (» one 
to be grown and then dug into the ground as 
manure, tops and roots), is the best plan to 
follow. This green orop may be Clover or 
Luoerne, or some such like. I have just had 
seeds of Alfalfa, a particular kind of Luoerne, 
which the Americans say will send down roots 
20 feet in length. If this is true then this is the 
stuff, for, aooording to the books on farming, the 
use of a green manure crop is to fetch up from 
below all the best salts, Ac., of the earth, which 
are then returned to the soil by digging in the 
orop. Unleis, therefore, the soil is very good, 
it may be worth while to do this, ana delay 
planting the Red Currants or other trees or vege¬ 
tables for a year.—B. P. A., The Cots wolds, 

7975 — Calceolarias dying. — There is 
nothing unusual in Caloeolarias going off in the 
way described, and this is one reason why they 
have in a great measure gone out of cultivation 
as bedding-plants. Your plants, however, were 
put out muoh too late. In the days when the 
Calceolaria held high rank in the summer flower 
garden, it was customary to put them out at the 
latter end of March, covering for a time with mats 
or flower-pots at night. In this way they get 
good root-hold by the time that hot weather sets 
u, and are not nearly so liable to go off. It will 
not, however, do to serve plants in this way that 
have been wintered in the greenhouse. They 
must be kept in a oold frame where they can be 
exposed to the open air in mild weather through 
the winter. Your soil, being sandy, should be 
mulched early. — Byvlrat. 

7981.— Planting Liliee.— I do not like 

to damp the ardour of 41 Founder,” but I 
think he will do better by reduoing his list 
by one-third. One can never hope to do muoh 
good in attempting to cultivate a dozen or more 
kinds in a single bed. Lilies are as full of vagaries 
as an egg is of yolk, and it will not do to grow 
them as one might a collection of Gladioli or 
Tulips. I have never yet known what may be 
termed a Lily-bed to afford muoh pleasure after 
the first year. Soil and situation so influenoe 
the growth and life of Lilies that each kind 
requires some speolal study before its require¬ 
ments can be hit off, and happy is he who has 
at length the full measure of success as a reward 
for time, labour, and expense. The easiest of all 
Lilies to grow are the Tiger, the Orange, and 
the varieties of umbellatum. These will do any¬ 
where, but best when the soil is deep and situa¬ 
tion shaded from mid-day sun. Next comes 
o&ndidum, which must be in the sun, and whioh 
must be planted early in August, or it will be a 
failure. Then comes speoiosum and its varie¬ 
ties, whioh will do well in good loam or peat, 
but best in a mixture of both. These may 
generally be relied on, although I know gardens 
where they persistently die away. The beauti¬ 
ful auratum cannot, of oourse, be left out, and 
this does best in good peat; but it is only here 
and there that it will retain its health and 
vigour. If 4 * Founder ” happens to have a clump 
cf Rhododendrons planted in peat, and that are 
not too thick, he may be pretty well sure to 
have auratum in good form, and the bnlbs will 


not soon die out. The shelter that the young 
growths get in spring, and the absence of stag* 
nant moisture at the roots in winter, form condi¬ 
tions that are eminently favourable to the 
growth of this Lily, and that are scarcely to bo 
had in any other way in English gardens. Take 
the above kinds in hand, and then, if all goes 
well, try some of the rarer ones.— C., By fleet, 
8015. — Treatment of Polyanthuses 
and Pansies. —The Polyanthuses now in the 
open border and doing well had better be left 
where they are until they produce their blooms, 
whioh they will do freely next year in March or 
April. The Pansies will do well in the open 
border if they are planted in deep, tioh, bat 
light soil. If they are now weakly this may be 
oansed by the want of water at the roots, as well 
as from poor soil. The small red insect is a 
species of aphis, and, where the plants are pat 
out in the open borders, it may be destroyed by 
dusting with Tobaooo-powder.—J. D. E. 

8009. — Treatment of Lilies of the 
Valley. —Crowns whioh were not strong 
enough to flower last spring are not likely to be 
of muoh use for early forcing next winter ; and 
unless the crowns are very strong it would be a 
waste of time and f ael to attempt forcing. Their 
season of growth is now pretty well over, or at 
least it is so far advanoea that but little can be 
done now to influence it one way or the other. 
To do Lily of the Valley well it requires a deep, 
rich, rather light soil, and in this soil, if the 
crowns are planted thinly, they will, in a couple 
of years or so, get strong enough for forcing. 
Daring the season of growth rioh mulchings and 
plenty of moisture are very neoessary, but in 
September it is a good plan to draw the surfacing 
of the beds into the spaoes between, and let the 
son into the land to give the finishing touch to 
the ripening of the orowns.—E. H. 

-The only thing you can do with your 

Lilies now is to keep them well supplied with 
water in dry weather, varying this once a-week 
with liquid-manure, but not of toner, as it is 
possible to feed them too much, and unless the 
weather is exceptionally dry, they should not 
be watered after the end of August, or the 
orowns will not ripen. A good many Lilies of 
the Valley did not flower last year, which was, 
no doubt, owing to the want of sun and too 
much rain.—J. C. C. 

— As they did not flower last s ea s o n , osse 
may safely conclude that there is something 
wrong with their general management. The 
plants will soon have oompleted their growth, 
and nothing more oan be done with them. It 
would be no use taking up such plants in the 
autumn to foroe them and expect bloom. Only 
strong-flowering plants are fit for this purpose. 
Take them up in the autumn, and separate the 
crowns, replanting them in moderately rioh soil. 
They do not like heavy loam, but thrive well in 
light, deep, sandy soil.—J. D. E. 

7899.— Insect eating Dahlias.— 1 The 
enemy attacking your Dahlias is almost sore to 
be the earwig, as this, like all other pests, 
is specially numerous this season. They have 
already riddled the leaves of some of my 
Dahlias, as I was unprepared for their attacks 
quite so early. There is a current fallaoy that 
earwigs only attack the blooms of Dahlias, but I 
have proved from bitter experience that it is 
not so. I put small pots about half full of Moss 
on the tops of the Dahlia stakee; the earwigs 
creep up into the Moss, the pots are gone over 
every morning, and the earwigs are shaken out 
into a oan of boiling water. I have already 
destroyed thousands of young earwigs in this 
way.—H. M. W. 

7912.— Planting oat Arams and Gladioli.— 
Arana cannot be grown out-of-doors exotpb in water. I 
planted out for the rummer the; most be brought baok to 
the conservatory in the end of September or beginning of 
October. It I* too late to plant Gladioli, aa they would be 
overtaken by frost before they had time to develop their 
flower-spikes.— H. M. W. 

8018. —Syringing greenhouse plants. 
—There are oertain greenhouse plants that are 
greatly benefited if syringed of an evening 
during the summer in bright weather, especi¬ 
ally Roses, Abutilons, Hoy as, Azaleas, Camellias, 
and all hard-wooded plants that are not in 
flower. Pelargoniums should not be syringed. 
In such oases as yours it is a good plan to get all 
the plants that are in flower at one end, and 
those that are to be syringed at the other.— 
J. C. C. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

ACH1UENE3. 

This il . lovely family of flowering plants, with 
scaly underground tubers, which die down 
Manually, their tubers remaining dormant 
through the winter montha. In years gone by 
these plants were largely grown, and were the 
glory and pride of the gardener, but now they 
are rarely seen, and when they are to be found 
the gardener or amateur appears to treat them in 
such a careless manner that they usually lack 
half the beauty which with a little care they 
would produce. I am at a loss to understand 
why or how this negleot has come about. They 
are of easy culture, well adapted for hanging- 
b&tkets or fir pots. They may be grown and 
flowered profusely in either large or small pots, 
and they may be used when In flower In the 
greenhouse or conser¬ 
vatory ; and, more¬ 
over, thev flower at a 
season when the usual 
occupants of these 
structures are fading 
somewhat, and they 
continue to produce a 
gay appearance for 
many weeks, but the 
bloom ceases, the stems 
wither, and the tubers 
may be put to rest for 
the winter, and thus 
space is made for those 
things which may have 
been grown for win¬ 
ter deooration. These 
plants originated from 
South America, but 
the majority of the 
kinds now to be found 
in English gardens 
have originated there, 
being, for the most 
part, kinds which have 
Deen cross-bred with 
each other. But of late 
years we have seen no 
fresh ones, or but very 
few, and this neglect 
has probably been one 
of the causes why their 
oulture has been so 
much discontinued, 
and it would be a great 
boon if amateur gar¬ 
deners would again 
take this family in 
hand. I think it was 
a Mr. Parsons, of 
Daneabury, who in 
years gone by used to 
champion this family, 
and many of the best 
kinds in cultivation 
were raised by him, 
and I would urge the 
readers of Gardening 
to again start the oul¬ 
ture of these plants, 
and raise new seed¬ 
lings, which would 
give them no end of 
pleasure; and if dis- 
tinot kinds and colours 

were obtained the pursuit would be attended 
with profit, in a pecuniary point of view. As 1 
before remarked, they are very 

Easily grown, and I will here give a few 
remarks upon the management of Aohlmenes 
which cannot but lead to suooess in their culture. 
In the first place they require stove-heat to grow 
them well, but when they arrive at the blooming 
stage they should be gradually inured to a lower 
temperature ; then they will continue to flower 
for weeks in full beauty in a cool conservatory, 
but care should be exercised in sheltering them 
from cold draughts. Some time in March the 
little scaly tubers should be started, by placing 
them in a large pan or box, laid out thinly on 
the soil, and covered with about 1 inoh of soil. 
This should be kept fairly moist, and the 
reoeptaole, be it pan or box, should be placed 
in a fairly light position, not too far removed 
from the glass, in a warm house ; so treated 
they will soon begin to grow, and when they are 
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about 2 inches high they should be carefully 
lifted and planted in their flowering pots. They 
should be set out regularly, and at equal 
distances apart, but not too thickly. I myself 
prefer pans. These give a larger head of bloom, 
and occupy very little more space. Do not cover 
the roots deeper than 1 inoh or 4 inch with 
soil, and at all times drain well. When 
they have grown to about 6 inches in height 
pinch out the ends of the growths. This will 
be the way to get about three shoots instead of 
one, and at the same time render them more 
dwarf. As soon as the laterals begin to push 
each stem should be provided with a stick suffi¬ 
ciently long to last them through the season, 
and they require attention in tying, so that each 
may be kept in position and affora room for the 
due development of the foliage. They require 
an abundant supply of water to their roots when 
growing, hence the necessity for good drainage, 


Pierre ni Ora Readies* Gamins : A well-flowere 1 specimen of Achim*nes in i small pot. Engraved for G ardsnino 
Illusteatbd from a photograph sent by Mr. K A. bradley, Field Head, A’der.ey Edge, Cheshire. 


and some growers frequently syringe them over¬ 
head. I, however, objeofc to much syringing, 
having grown them quite free from red-spider, 
whioh is their greatest enemy, by an occasional 
dewing overhead and by keeping the atmosphere 
well charged with moisture. At all seasons of 
their growth they should occupy a position near 
the glass, or otherwise they become drawn and 
weak and lose their bottom leaves, which is a 
great disfigurement, and their flowers are of less 
substance and lack colour. Whilst growing a 
watering with 

Weak liquid manure about once a- week will 
be highly beneficial, and when the flowers appear 
twice a week will greatly assist them. The 
soil should be good light turfy loam and lesd- 
mould, in about equal parts, about a sixth part 
of old sheep-manure, or some other well-decom¬ 
posed manure, and a liberal amount of sharp 
sand. After the flowering is past they should 
be removed to a frame and kept moderately 


moist until the tops have died ; they should be 
then laid upon their sides until the soil becomes 
dry, when the roots may be turned out and 
stored in dry sand for the winter. They should 
be kept cool and dry, but I do not think the tem¬ 
perature should fall lower than about 50 dogs, 
at any time. The tubers in spring should be 
kept as quiet as possible in order that a 
succession of flowering may be kept up, thus 
the first set may be started in March, another 
in April, and the last in May. If required for 
hanging-baskets, I would advise them to be 
planted just the same as for pots, only it is beat 
to start these in their position at once, instead of 
transplanting them. The baskets which have 
been moat effective with me I have {grown 
bottom upwards, until the plants begio to 
show flower, then hang them in their proper 
position, drop a pot of flowering plants into 
the empty pot which has been in the basket 
all the time, and you 
have a well furnished 
mass of flower. The 
alight turn whioh the 
points of the stems 
will take, serving to 
bring the blooms into 
just the right posi¬ 
tion. In planting the 
baskets a nice admix¬ 
ture of colours may 
be obtained, but oare 
should be given in the 
operation to see that 
the habits are similar, 
so as to avoid a patchy 
appearance. Tne fol¬ 
lowing are a few of the 
best kinds, with their 
colours: Advanoe, red¬ 
dish-purple, light spot¬ 
ted eye, and spotted 
oarmine ; Ambroise 
Verachaffelt, white,suf¬ 
fused with lilac, lined 
violet; Argus, deep 
plum - oolour, orange 
•ye, spotted carmine; 
Aurora, large deep scar¬ 
let, yellow eye; Car- 
minata elegant, bright 
rosy oarmine ; Dazzle, 
bright scarlet; Eclipse, 
orange-red,spotted car¬ 
mine ; Gran dis, deep- 
violet, orange eye; 
Harry Williams, rich 
cerise, yellow eye,sp< t- 
ted maroon ; Lady I y t- 
tleton, bright mage ma, 
flushed crimson, yellow 
eye; Longiflora alba, 
pure white, slightly 
coloured in the eye ; 
Longiflora major, large 
rich deep blue; Magnet, 
orange, spotted crim¬ 
son, oarmine eye; Mar- 
garetta, pure white ; 
Masterpiece, rich rose, 
shaded violet; Mauve 
Queen, large rich 
mauve; Meteor, orim- 
■on-scarlet,spotted yel¬ 
low ; Parsons!, deep- 
salmon, orange centre; 
Pink Perfection, rosy-pink, streaked violet, car¬ 
mine centre; Rose Queen, rosy-purple, orange 
centre ; Scarlet Perfection, carmine - scarlet, 
orange eye; Stella, clear magenta, orange eye, 
spotted oarmine; Vivicans, oarmine, orimson eye, 
■haded purple; Williams!, brilliant scarlet, 
orange centre. J. Jarvis. 
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Planting 1 out Bouvardiae-—In spite of 
some advice recently given in Gardening to the 
contrary, I would say let no one be persuaded 
to adopt this plan, especially for winter flower¬ 
ing. The plants grow strongly enough—too 
much so, in fact—but it is when they come to be 
lifted and potted that the consequences are seen. 
A very skilful grower told me recently that he 
had tried it once—but “ never again, ,T said he. 
If kept in the pots, and treated exactly the same 
as Fuchsias, they sucoeed perfectly, and bloom 
most profusely.—B. C. R. 

Original from 
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Begonia notes. —Begonia Knowaleyana 
forms a grand conservatory plant, and is one 
of the moat floriferons of all the numerous 
species. It possesses a bushy and branching 
habit, and well grown plants have been perfect 
masses of the medium-sized silvery blush- 
coloured flowers for several weeks past. It is 
excellent for cutting, and altogether a plant 
that everyone should grow. Another fine 
Begonia is B. semperflorens gigantea rosea. 
Although not quite so bushy and floriferons as 
B. Knowsleyana, it makes a very nice plant in 
a 6-inch or 7-inoh pot, and throws numerous 
trusses of its large deep-rose-pink blossoms. 
Several of these comparatively small-flowered 
■cedes forms an admirable foil to the large- 
blossomed tuberous varieties. —B. C. R. 


I used double Petunias largely for bedding, and 
then I struok them about the end of August in 
pots on the shelves of an ordinary greenhouse, 
if there is plenty of heat at command in early 
spring it is unnecessary to strike them in 
autumn, but if good plants are wanted to flower 
early, and only ordinary greenhouse tem¬ 
perature is available, it is well to get the 
cuttings rooted in autumn.—H. M W. 

soil.—Fruit and vegetables In a greenhouse 
for winter.—Saoh a house would do admirably tor Toma¬ 
toes, which might be planted in pots or boxes and trained 
up the roof. If started now the plants, if the temperature 
go on bearing all winter mors or less. 


FRUIT. 


8019.—Plants for a greenhouse.— To 
flower next spring you may sow at once Primu¬ 
las, Cinerarias, and herbaoeous Calceolarias. It 
would have been better if the two first-mentioned 
had been sown earlier, but with care the plants 
will get large enough for your purpose. Mignon¬ 
ette may be sown in pots in August, and a 
month later the sky-blue Nemophila may bo 
sown in the same way. This is a useful 
spring flowering annual; there is also a variety 
with white flowers (Nemophila insignia alba); 
both are beautiful subjects for placing on shelves 
or for suspended baskets. With regard to the 
Roses, you mustnothave too many trained under 
the glass, or you will not get many other 
flowers to grow well under them. Your best 
plan will be to devote half of the roof space to 
Roses. You may have one Marshal Niel and 
one Reine Marie Henriette. You may grow a 
Rose or other oreeper on the back wall of the 
fernery end if there is light enough; but no 
oreeper will do well if there are a lot of high 
plants grown immediately in front of it The 
Kose W. A. Richardson will do if you decide on 
having one there.—J. C. C. 

7974 —Covering for frames in winter. 
—Ordinary bast mats will suffioe to keep out a 
few degrees of frost, but if you are going to 
winter tender things in the frame provision must 
be made against those severe frosts that go 
through 4 inoh briokwork. In the first place, 
see that the sides, front, and baok, are well 
banked up so that no frost oan get in that way. 
If this is done it is an easy enough matter to 
keep it from getting in through the glass. With 
a good supply of some light material, suoh as 
Fern or straw, the most tender plants oan be 
kept from the hardest frosts.— By fleet. 

8007. — Winter temperature for 
Euphorbia splendent— I have kept this 
Euphorbia in a greenhouse where the night 
temperature did not exceed 45 degs. It was 
kept dry, but there was, of course, neither 
growth nor blossoms. So far as regards keeping 
it alive, the greenhouse does well enough, and 
when the days lengthen the increased warmth 
brings progress, but the plant really requires a 
stove to do it jastioe. Tho bright flowers at the 
turn of the days are pleasant to look upon, and 
are very useful for button-hole work.—E. H. 

7919. — Freesia refraota alba. — Tho 
Freesia bulbs whioh did not flower were prob¬ 
ably not strong enough to do so. My first 
year’s experlenoe with them was similar to 
** C. B.’s,” but I have since found them in every 
way satisfaotory. There have been a good 
many complaints of Freesias this season whioh 
may, to a considerable extent, be attributable 
to the bulbs not having had sufficient sun to 
ripen them properly last summer. Growers are 
divided in opinion as to the proper summer 
treatment of Freesias—a dry rest is recom¬ 
mended by some, others advise that the soil 
should never be allowed to become dust dry. I 
have tried both methods, and, on the whole, 
think the best results are attained from the 
“ dry rest.” I withhold water gradually as the 
plants are dying down ; it is a great mistake to 
stop it suddenly. When the foliage has become 
quite brown I place the pots on a sunny shelf 
in the greenhouse quite olose to the glam, where 
they remain undisturbed till the beginning or 
middle of August, when the bulbs are repotted. 
-H. M. W. 


1907.— Striking- doable Petunias. — 
Double Petunia cuttings root quite freely from 
April to September without artificial heat, pro¬ 
vided the proper shoots are taken, whioh shonld 
be the soft young ones, and not the hard wood, 
whioh it is always difficult to strike. Formerly 
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PROFITABLE PLUM CULTURE. 

As few people care to carry all their eggs in 
one basket, and all soils are not alike adapted 
to the culture of Apples—the fruit just now, 
perhaps, first and foremost in all men’s minds— 
it may be well to draw attention to the Plum. 

I do not mean choice tender varieties requiring 
walls or biennial root-pruning in walled gardens, 
but good hardy sorts, suitable for orchard plant* 
ing, sure croppers, and best adapted for market 
purposes. If Apples pay best, we have goad 
authority for saying Plums stand next, and as 
these oan be planted much closer together and 
come quickly into bearing, a well-arranged 
orchard should pay all expenses if it does not 
yield a fair profit in a few years. The rules by 
which the planter of Apples is guided are equally 
applicable here, the first consideration being 
a suitable soil and situation; the second, a 
judicious selection of a few sorts whioh are 
known to do well in the locality; and last, 
the best form of tree for planting. Standards 
hitherto have been most extensively planted, 
but unless the situation is just a trifle 
too low and liable to be caught by fog and 
spring frosts, as is the case in the valley of the 
Avon, dwarfs or half-standards, which give less 
trouble to the pruner and picker, are to be pre¬ 
ferred. Moderate growers may bo planted 
12 feet apart in the rows and 15 feet from row 
to row, a distance that will admit of their 
growing into fertility years before they touch 
each other, when moderate thinning of the 
branches to let in light and air and annual top¬ 
dressing will form the sum and substance of 
necessary attention. Strong growers, especially 
varieties whioh spread ont laterally, should 
have a little more room, say 15 feet in the rows 
and 18 feet between them, planting in the 
quincunx form being preferable to the right- 
angled square. 

Soil.— If well-drained and trenched, almost 
any kind of good soil will suit the Plum, but a 
sound hazel or sandy loam deep enough to hold 
moisture in dry seasons answers beet. The most 
healthy and fertile trees growing in this neigh¬ 
bourhood were fairly well planted only a few 
years ago upon a deep-red loam resting upon the 
old red sandstone, and, judging from the clean, 
bright appearance of the trees and the crops 
they carry, a soil of this nature fairly enriched 
with vegetable matter is not to be beaten. 
Lighter and warmer soils containing a greater 
quantity of vegetable matter force a quick 
growth, and on this account are best adapted for 
very early sorts whioh come in before the great 
glut from the Evesham district, but I question if 
the trees would ever attain the same dimensions 
or last so long as upon the deep heavier loams of 
the old red sandstone. 

Varieties. —These, as I have just observed, 
should not be too numerous, neither should they 
be confined to one, as some get into the habit of 
bearing every other year, whilst others, from 
oanses which it is difficult to understand, pro¬ 
duce enormous crops where varieties equally 
hardy are a comparative failure. Fruit, early 
and late, being moet valuable, the situation and 
aspect must be the guide in making a selection. 
In warm, sheltered nooks varieties like 

Rivers’ Early Prolific, a sure cropper and 
a prodigious bearer, should be extensively 
planted. The great drawback to the fruit is its 
size; but this, compared with its extreme 
earliness and quality for cooking purposes, does 
not place it ont of the front row of first-rate 
market varieties. The tree is not a strong 
grower, and may be planted 12 feet from stem 
to stem every wav, in the warmest and most 
sheltered part of the orchard. 


Victoria, a well-known and general favourite, 
may be grown by the thousand, as it is very 
hardy and crops well where many others fall. 
It makes gross shoots in its youth, but for ell 
this it does not make a very large tree, the 
young wood, which easily snaps, often giving 
way wholesale under the weight of fruit long 
before the latter reaches maturity. 

Cox’s Emperor —A large red Plum, not unlike 
a monster Orleans, but hardier and a much 
better grower. This variety makes a splendid 
standard on the deep-red sou of Herefordshire, 
and last year it realised a better price than the 
Victoria. 

Prince Englkbert is a most prolific variety, 
and one of the best and richest cooking or pre¬ 
serving Plums I have met with. It does well 
here as a pyramid ou a cold soil, but for orchard 
planting I should place dwarf bush trees 15 feet 
apart and allow them to extend in every 
direction. Being a medium grower, the shoots 
after the trees are formed do not require shorten¬ 
ing, but in dne course they should be freely 
thinned and spar-pruned in the winter. The 
fruit is black, oval, above medium size, and 
travels well. 

Belgian Purple. —Being very hardy and 
well adapted to oool soils, this is one of the very 
best for extensive planting, especially in late 
districts where it will come iu after the glut 
from wanner districts has passed away. It Is a 
stronger grower than the last, Is equally fertile, 
and the quality of the large reddish purple fruit 
fits it for any table. 

Gisborne's is an improved form of the Per- 
shore, equally hardy and prolific, and, like that 
well-known variety, oan bs oooked in a green 
state as soon as it is large enough, when severe 
thinning is beneficial to the fruit left on the trees 
to ripen. Although in print of quality this 
variety is inferior to the preceding, it is such a 
safe and certain cropper, and being the only 
yellow Plum I have named, it should be exten¬ 
sively planted for the northern markets. 

Old Green Gaoe. —Although an uncertain 
oropper, every extra warm orchard should con¬ 
tain a good percentage of trees. In Worcester¬ 
shire the trees in favourable Bessons are literally 
weighed down with fruit, which might be im¬ 
proved by thinning, but few take the tronble ; 
consequently, it is very small. The effect the 
following year is sterility, as it takes the trees 
one season at least to recover from the strain of 
stoning. Where this Gage does well I would 
also plant 

Jefferson’s, the finest dessert and cooking 
Plum in cultivation. Many people think this 
variety is too tender, bat where the tree does 
frnit well no other yellow variety is needed. 

The Czar, we are told, is to be the best early 
red Plum of the future, but this hae to be 
proved. Of its quality there exists no doubt, 
but until more extensively planted, its adapt¬ 
ability to all parts of the country must rest in 
uncertainty. 

The Sultan, like the preceding, is strongly 
recommended by the raiser, and the fruit 
hitherto placed Before the public bears out all 
that has been said in its favour. Mr. Bunyard 
describes it as an improved Prince of Wales, a 
good and free grower and a fair oropper. As 
fair croppers in Kent may prove failures in less 
favoured parts of the country, all new varieties 
shonld be fairly tested before they are exten¬ 
sively planted. C. 


Early Strawberry runners.— Where 
large quantities of Strawberry runners are 
required to pot np for forcing, an arrangement 
snob as that adopted by Mr. Evans at Lythe 
Hill is very advantageous. To obviate the 
necessity of going to the fruiting quarters, and 
perhaps damaging the fruit to obtain early 
runners, a Strawberry plantation is made ana 
kept solely for this purpose, the blooms being 
pioked off as they appear. The whole strengtn 
of the plant is then concentrated in producing 
early, healthy runners, and early propagated 
plants have plenty of time to make strong 
crowns which become well ripened, a matter of 
some importance for successful Strawberry 
forcing.—E. 

8008 —Packing 1 Grapes for parcel 
post. —It will be diffiouU to pack Grapes to 
send by paroelpost so as to re tarn the bloom on 
the berries. Tne best way is to have the box 
just large enough to hold the Grapes with suifi- 
ungira ;m 
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oient packing around them to keep them firmly 
in position. Place a layer of paper shavings, or 
whatever packing is used, in the bottom of the 
box 2 inches thick. It will press down to less 
than 1 inch when the Grapes are placed in. 
Lay the bunch of Grapes on a half-sheetof demy 
paper, roll it up, fold over the ends, and place 
it in the box, and fill in with the packiag mate¬ 
rial so that the Graphs oannob move wnen the 
lid is fastened down. I find rather stout paper 
like demy is better than thin tissue paper, and 
does not rub off the bloom so muoh. Pack firmly 
so that the Grapes cannot shake about in the 
box.—E. H. 

- I have packed and sent quantities of Grapes by 

pucel pest safely by merely wrapping each bunoh in a 
sheet of tissue paper and paoking paper shaving's between 
the bunches to prevent friction. They most be packed 
moderately firm to prevent their shifting in the bcx.— 
J. D. E. 


7982 — Winter moth and fruit-trees. 

— mth care you may prevent your fruit-trees 
being attacked by the caterpillars of the winter 
moth next year. The chrysalides of this moth 
are formed in the ground, and as the female 
moths are wingless they must crawl up the 
stems to reach the buds. They may be pre¬ 
vented from doing this by fastening a band of 
some sticky material round the tree in such a 
manner that the moths oannot creep under it. 
Strips cf strong canvas, old sacking, or hay 
baqdB Boaked in tar, Davidson’s composition, or 
soft spap, with which paraffin-oil or carbolic 
§cid has been mixed, may be used. These guards 
should be examined periodically to see that they 
have not become dry ; they should be put round 
the trees early in October, and not be taken 
away until the end of December. When tret a 
are attacked by these caterpillars they should 
be syringed with the extent of 13 lbs. of quassia 
chips, 6 lb. of soft soap, a quart of paraffin-oil 
well mixed together and added to 100 gallons of 
water ; the mixture should be kept well stirred. 
A pint and a-half of Calvert’s carbolic acid No. 5 
may be substituted for the paraffin-oil. Blight 
is the popular name for a certain state of the 
atmosphere, and some persons think that the 
dulnesa of such times is caused by myriads of 
inaeotf or their eggs being in the air, but this is 
not the case during this kind of weather. Blight 
—that ii, green fly and insects of that nature — 
breed with extraordinary rapidity. A green-fly 
three dayB old will give birth to many live j oung 
ones in the course of twenty-four hours. I 
watched a female green-fly under the microscope 
give birth to two within half an hour, eo that 
the progeny of a few green flies will very soon 
ooyer a plant or tree.—G. S. S. 


8028 . —* Madreefldld Court Grapee 
scalding’.— Itisnot usual for thisGrapatoscalc 
so badly as it is stated to do in this enquiry, which 
makes it plain that it has been caused by somt 
exceptional circumitanoe. In my opinion the 
exceptional circumstance was the low night 
temperature which has, during the past month, 
succeeded hot days. This is, 1 think, proved bj 
the fact that only those bunches near the op an 
ventilators got scalded. This shows that the 
berries near the top of the house got cold enough 
to condense moisture. The warm air of the 
morning acting on this before the berries gol 
dry, caused the scalding complained of. A 
little warmth in the hot-water pipes during the 
night would have counteracted tne influence oi 
tha ingress of cold air and prevented the con 
densation of moisture on the berries. It is not 
a pleasant duty to answer such a question ae 
this, as many owners of Vineries would have 
thought it a waste of fuel if the gardener had a 
fire during such weather as we have jast passed 
through. But the information contained in this 
enquiry plainly shows that a little outlay ic 
firing would have been wise at Buch a critical 
stage of the growth of the Grapes in question, 
— J. C. C. 


- This is oerbainly caused by insufficient ventilation 

Even if the ventilators were open at the top, tfce air might 
still be hottest there, as the heated air naturally 
asoende. Open the front ventilators and the doors also at 
the hottest part of the day, and the Grapes will not tcald. 


7979.— Blight on Strawberries.— The 

insect* whioh you find in the “Cuckoo spit” on 
your Strawberry-plants are the common Frog 
Hopper (Aprophora spumaria) in immature con¬ 
dition. As far as I am able to judge they are 
unusully abundant this year. The parent Frog 
Hopper lays its eggs on the plants, and when 
th y hatch the young insects, which are provided 
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with long rostrums or beaks, thrust them into 
the leaves or shoots, and suck out the sap. The 
frothy matter is an exudation from the insect’s 
body, and ia no doubt a protection from many 
of its enemies. At a certain time of its existence 
the insect becomes possessed of rudimentary 
wings ; it is then in the state which answers to 
that of the chrysalis in many insects (having 
been previously in that which is equivalent to 
the caterpillar); it again changes its skin and 
emerges from the froth a perfect insect, com¬ 
monly known as a Frog Hopper. The best way of 
getting rid of this insect is to go round the plants 
with a stitfiah brush and a vessel of water. The 
in8ecte are easily removed by the brash, which 
can be cleaned by dipping it in the water — 
G S. S. 


FERNS. 

NEW ZEALAND FERNS. 

Loxsoma and Linds.ea. 

I have got through most of the large families of 
these plants which are recorded from the above- 



Frond of Lindsxa Lessoni. 


named islands. I cannot help thinking, how¬ 
ever, that we shall be rewarded byand-bye with 
some new kinds upon a more extended search, 
as I imagine that we know very little of the 
Southern Island, most of tho researches refer¬ 
ring to the Northern and Middle Islands. The 
spot of ground at the southern extremity of the 
group ia certainly small, but I am of opinion 
that it would well repay a thorough search by 
a man well acquainted with plants. The two 
genera I have now to say a few words about 
have few representatives in these islands, and 
Loxsoma Cunninohami ia the only plant 
hitherto recorded from any country of the 
genus. This is found in woody parts of the 
Northern Island, but is by no means common, 
and in cultivation it is very rare. I never 
had more than two plants of this species under 
my cvi, but it is a beautiful plant, being 
• omewha of a connecting link Detwcen the 


families of Davallias and Trichomanea. It has a 
creeping rhizome, which bears large triangular 
fronds, which in a state of nature reach to 
18 inches or 2 feet in height, bat it has never 
been anything like this size in cultivation. They 
are about three times divided, bright-green on 
the upper side, glaucous beneath. We are told 
that there has been a plant gathered about 
Waitemata, in the Northern Island, whioh is 
not glaucous beneath. I should like to see this 
plant, to see if it really is the same epecies. L. 
Cunnioghami, although haviug apparently broad 
fronds of good consistency, really requires 
growing in a Wardian-case similar to the 
Trichomanes. 

Linds.f.a. 

Of this beautiful family of Ferns about three 
kinds are found in New Zealand. It is a large 
genus of tropioal plants, bub the kinds here 
introduced are small growiog and extremely 
beautiful, and if properly pocted would make 
elegant specimens in a oool Wardian-case or 
fernery. The soil for them should be made rough 
and stony, and the drainage must be exception¬ 
ally good. 

L. trichomanoides is a pretty plant, and 
seldom grows more than about 6 inches in 
height, is about two or three times divided and 
deltoid in outline, and deep-green. 

L. Lessoni. —This plant is considered by some 
to be only a variety of the preceding plant, but 
in the form shown in our figure it is very 
distinct, and well deserves recognition. Like 
the last-named kind, it appears to be widely 
distributed throughout the Northern and Middle 
Islands. 

L. linearis. —This species also is abundant 
in the before mentioned districts, and it is found 
besides in Tasmania and Western Australia. 
The fronds are some 6 inches to a foot in height, 
but as I have seen it in cultivation about 4 inches 
has been its stature. It makes a pretty little 
plant, thriving well in a Wardian-case amongst 
pieces of sandstone. The fronds are simply 
pinnate, narrow and acuminate in outline, whilst 
the segments are somewhat fan-shaped, small, 
membranaceous in texture, and deep-green. 
All this family should receive more attention 
from Fern growers than is u anally aooorded 
them, and especially these dwarf kinds, whioh 
can be accommodated in a lady’s indoor plant- 
case. _ J, Jarvis. 

7908. — Preservation of hot - water 
pipes. —1 fancy the same effect is produced on 
a boiler as on pipes. A boiler is only a largo 
pipe of a Bhort length. Now, for years I hav i 
always heard the question, “ Which is better— 
to let a boiler stand empty oi full ?” In my 
opinion, “full” is the better plan if you cut 
rely on the boiler always baing full whilst not in 
use. But I think the better answer is, “Fill 
the boiler or the pipes full cf water containing 
a solution of chloride of calcium (not chloride of 
lime).” This is always trying to abiorb water, 
and has a ruat-cleanaing effect on pipes. It has 
also the effect of preventing the water from 
freezing Now, I know that this material is 
used by one cf the hot-water pipe m tnufacturers 
to prevent the effects of frost. My suggestion 
is not, therefore, new, though I suggested its 
use years ago.—B. P. A., The Gotswolds. 

8016. —Using* house slops —I am glad to 
see that “ East Ham ” has taken to the sensible 
plan of saving the slops from the house. If he 
will only use it carefully at first he will Had 
that when it is applied to the roots of kitchen 
garden crops of any kind or flowers, either in 
pots or in the op6n air, that it is an excellent 
stimulant. Not knowing what proportion of 
water may also fiad its way into the tank, I 
cannot advise as to the exact quantity of the 
slops it is safe to use. I recommend that it be 
diluted one half at first with clear water. If it 
is found that this quantity excites the plants 
too much by making the growth too long jointed 
and weak, it must be still further diluted. On 
the other hand, if after the plants have had two 
or three applications, and at the end of a fort¬ 
night there is no difference in the colour of the 
foliage or in the rate of growth, stronger doses 
must be given. With a little observation you 
may soon learn how to nee it with the best 
results. We English are a strange and wasteful 
people. Thousands of pounds are annually 
spent on concentrated manures for the garden, 
while its equal in the form of slops and p°wago 
is allowed to flovy away to waste — J. C. C. 
Original from 
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WHITE-FLOWERED AZALEAS. 
Azaleas may be divided into two classes, the 
deciduous hardy kinds, and the evergreen or 
greenhouse varieties, to whioh I here oonfine 
my remarks. They belong to the Heathwort 
family, and are very closely allied to Rhododen¬ 
drons. Thanks to the persistent efforts of the 
florist and hybridiser, Azaleas are now to be found 
of almost every shade of colour, whilst they are 
extremely free-flowering, and their blooms yield 
a delicate perfume. These qualities combined 
have led to their becoming universally popular, 
and they are now almost indispensable, not only 
to those who have accommodation for them as 
window plants, but also for those who grow 
them into enormous specimens for the embel -1 
lishment of their large greenhouses and con¬ 
servatories and for public exhibition. With all 
this popularity, however, I have never heard a 
good English name for these Indian Azaleas. 
Azaleas are extremely free-flowering and orna¬ 
mental, and they yield easily to the influence of 
artificial heat, so that with a little gentle forcing 
plants may be had in flower from Christmas to 
midsummer, if a sufficient stock can be kept to 
maintain the succession. Moreover, the plants 
that have been forced for a year or two will 
naturally produoe their blooms earlier, and, 
therefore, those particular plants should be kept 
for the 

Earliest bloomers, as very little forcing will 
be necessary. Those plants which have been 
foroed should be kept in heat to finish their 
growth, and when this is completed removed to 
the greenhouse, and afterwards to the open air, 
in order to thoroughly ripen their wood and set 
their buds for the next season ; but those plants 
which have not been forced 1 prefer to grow in 
the open air, and if the plants are not too large 
and unwieldy, planted out in the open. I am 
quite aware many disagree with this system, 
but I have never known anyone who has given 
it a fair trial have anything to say against it. 
The advantages to be obtained by adopting this 
system of planting out Azaleas are rich deep-green 
foliage, entirely free from thrips, and with such 
an abundance of bloom as cannot be imagined 
by those who have only seen them under pot 
culture. It is true, however, that treated in this 
manner they do not increase in size so rapidly as 
those specimens grown under glass, because the 
growths made in a season are much shorter, but 
this is really an advantage to those having but 
limited space; at the same time, the plants 
become very dense and compact. The only 
drawback I have found in practising this 
system was that as the plants rooted so freely, 
when lifted in the autumn they required, after 
a season or two, a much larger pot than was 
compatible with the size of the plant. To 
obviate this I had the sides of the balls of 
earth soored and slightly reduced every year 
before planting them m their summer quarters, 
a plan which I found to answer admirably. These 
Azaleas were not planted indiscriminately in the 
borders, but in properly prepared beds, and as 
the subsoil was sand no further drainage was 
neoessary. The compost consisted of peat, loam, 
leaf-mould and sand, in the proportion of about 
three parts of the first and one eaoh of the 
other ingredients. The plants were never 
allowed to become dry at the roots, and during 
dry weather the water was applied by means 
of a hose to the foliage and roots every evening, 
and I have never seen cleaner or more handsome 
specimens, and none which could approach them 
for freedom of flowering. All growers have not 
the convenience, however, to carry out the 

Pl anti no-out system, but I strongly advocate 
growing the general collection of plants in the 
open air. In the first place, it produces foliage 
of such depth of colour and cleanliness as is 
Impossible to obtain under glass, even with 
great expenditure of labour and expense. The 
plants become well and regularly set with flower- 
buds and not one-Bided and gappy, as is often 
the case with indoor grown specimens. The 
plants should be set outdoors in an open space, 
so that the sun may shine upon them on all sides 
at some time in the day, and so arranged that 
each plant will shade its neighbour’s pot. In 
order to prevent the pots becoming sufficiently 
heated to burn the roots, the outside row of 

{ >ots should be surrounded by a low hedge or 
enoe, which should not be higher than the pots, 
otherwise the bottom part of the plants may be 
deficient in bloom. In the autumn the plants 
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should be housed before the frosts begin, and 
they should be kept cool and quiet, but not 
allowed to suffer from drought. An over*supply 
of moisture, however, is equally dangerous. 
Azaleas are specially valuable for cut flowers, as 
they bear cutting with impunity. Azaleas are 
easily propagated from cuttings or by grafting. 
The latter process is the most usual, because 
many of the finer kinds are somewhat bad 
growers upon their own roots, and derive muoh 
benefit by being grafted upon a strong growing 
stock. 

The following comprise some of the very best 
white-flowered Azaleas in cultivation :— 

Deutsche Perle may be accepted as the very 
best double-flowered white variety in cultivation. 
It is a very early and free-blooming variety. The 
blooms in the bud state are very charming, 
resembling miniature Rosebuds, wnilst they in 
all stages are of the purest white. 

A. Borsig, —A variety of good form, very 
double, and pure white. 

Bernard Andre alba is a compact-growing 
variety, and has a fine double flower. 

Flag of Truce. —Flowers large, of good form 
and substanoe, and very double. 

Helen Carmichael. —A very large double 
pure-white flower. 

Imbricata. —This form is the most perfect 
double flower I know. It is, however, sometimes 
streaked with rose. 

Louis Von Baden.— One of the best single 
whites. 

Madeline.— Flowers very large, smooth, and 
of great substance, pure-white, and semi-double. 

Madame Charles Van Eokhaute — Very 
handsome, large, pure-white, the flowers having 
crisped edgee. 

Mdlle. Marie Lefebvrb. —An excellent 
form. 

Mrs. Wright.— A fine semi-double flower. 

Princess Alice.— Finely-formed pure-white 
flowers. 

Princess Louise. —An exquisite double form 
of great substance. 

Pucellb de Gand. —A very fine pure single 
white variety. 

Raphael. —A fine, sweet-scented double white 
form. 

Reine de Portugal. —A double form of 
great substance. 

Rosa Bonheur.— A superb large single white- 
flowered kind. 

8ouvenib de Francois Vervaenx.— A very 
large free-flowering form. W. 

BEDDING-OUT. 

I have been rather behind hand with the read¬ 
ing of my Gardening for the last few weeks, so 
I nave only just noticed the letter in the number 
for June 8ch, page 182, from my old friend and 
correspondent (In Gardening), “J. G.” I 
heartily congratulate him on having come round 
to my view of the subject on the question of 
bedding-out and herbaceous borders. He says : 
“ Certainly the most satisfactory gardens that I 
know are those where a compromise is made 
between the old mixed border and the strictly 
formal bedding-out, so that all that is good of 
the latter finds a place to help by its brilliant 
colouring any lack there may De in the way of 
blossoms towards the end of the summer.” 
Precisely my own idea. I have always held 
that the beauty and interest of hardy herbaceous 
things are miles beyond those of “bedders,” 
but that it would be a great mistake to do away 
with bedding-out altogether. By keeping a 
limited number of your front beds first for 
spring and then for summer bedding you greatly 
prolong your flowering season. You can have 
a brilliant and most enjoyable spring garden, to 
be succeeded by s nearly equally brilliant and 
enjoyable bit of garden in summer and autumn. 
Our seasons in Ireland from the year 1879 had 
become so bad that every year I lessened 
the number of my “bedding-out” beds, for 
Pelargoniums and Verbenas never got leave to 
bloom and Calceolarias and other things were 
as bad ; but with the advent of Begonias things 
have mended—they give me a blaze of colour in 
the wettest season. “ J. G.” fulminates against 
empty beds. Mine are never empty. I have 
five of them, and I append their planting. 

No. 1.— Spring : Edging of Crocuses ; centre, 
the new forms of Anemone fulgens—viz., 
Grteoa and Aldboroughenais. Summer: Lobelia 
speoiosa, to be succeeded in end of .August by 


Asters, kept back by transplanting; edging, 
variegated Saxifrage. 

Nos. 2 and 3 .—Spring: Edging, early Violas ; 
centre, mixed Tulips. Summer / Begonias, 

g rounded with Iresine Herbsti pegged down; 
and of white-leaved Pelargoniums. 

No. 4.— Spring: Band of Scillas; next band. 
La Candour Tulip; oentre, Couleur Cardinal 
Tulip. Summer: English Irises, succeeded by 
Gladioli started in pots; edging, Mesembryan- 
themum cordifolium. 

No. 5.— Spring: Edging, choice Crocusee; 
centre, Daffodil Horsfieldij band, ohoioe double 
Anemones. Summer : Tropseolum Cooper!, 
with clumps of Tritonia aurea; double band of 
Carter’s Fury Queen Virginia Stock. 

I find this last-named Stock most useful. 
Sow the one band in March and the next 
in May; when the first line is going put of 
bloom the second is well in. Cut down the 
first, and give it a drenching of weak liquid- 
manure, and it blooms well a second time. Do 
the same with the second when it fails, and thns 
yon keep np the bloom till quite late in the 
D, K., Virginia Rectory. 


IMPERISHABLE GREENHOUSES. 

“ Constant Reader,” who has been enquiring 
about this matter recently in Gardening may 

K rhaps be interested to know that some of the 
st plant culture round London is carried on in 
houses which have not a particle of wood in 
their composition, the doors excepted. A visit 
to Messrs. Beckwith’s, at Tottenham, at any 
period of the year would suffice to dispel 
illusions that may have been entertained as to 
the presumably injurious effect caused by the 
substitu tion of iron for wood. The never-ending 
expense whioh attends the keeping in good 
order houses built of wood is so great that there 
is a growing inclination among our market- 
growers to use as little perishable material as 
possible. A good many of the old-fashioned 
houses remain in the Tottenham market-garden, 
so that there is an excellent opportunity of 
noting the difference in the growth of plants fn 
them, and in those constructed of the imperish¬ 
able material. There are, however, no bod 
plants to be seen; the culture is at high-water 
mark in all of them. The rafters of the more re¬ 
cently-built structures are of T iron, one end of 
whioh is built into a concrete wall, and is bent at 
about 15 inohes from it, running up to meet the 
pieoefrom the opposite side, there being no ridge- 
boards, one pane of glass overlapping the other 
at the top to keep out the wet. Houses built 
in this way will be as good in a hundred years* 
time as they are now. It is strange that in this 
country we should have for so long lagged behind 
Continental horticulturists in this matter. 
Twenty years ago the use of iron in greenhouse 
building was already universal in French gar¬ 
dens. The oxidisation of the atmosphere, con¬ 
traction of the iron by oold, Ac., are simply 
bugbears that may be put aside by those who 
have no other objections to the substitution of 
iron for wood. Taking a oommon-sense view of 
the matter, how is it possible for the atmosphere 
to aot on the iron in the manner suggested when 
it has reoeived two or three ooats of paint ? and 
no one would wish to push 
Economy of labour so far as to let the 
rafters go unpainbed. I have had to do with 
a good many iron houses, and I never found 
more difficulty in getting plants to do well in 
them than in those of ordinary make. But one 
thing I did find—that they were much lighter, 
and, oonseqnently, plants of a soft-wooded 
description oould be kept down to a compact 
dwarf habit with lees trouble. Naturally, there 
being a greater amount of glass surface, owing 
to the rafters being so mnoh slighter, the cola 
can enter more freely, but if I attached mnoh 
weight to that detail I shonld not have sub¬ 
stituted light woodwork for the heavily- 
timbered structures that a past generation of 
gardeners were only acquainted with. The 
well-being of the plants is a consideration 
before which all others sink into insignificanoe, 
and the extra amount of labour ana expense 
in keeping up the required temperature has 
been found to be more than repaid In 
the increased value of the produoe. To 
every medal there is a reverse side, and it is 
only fair that the one great disadvantage attach¬ 
ing to iron-built greenhouses should nave due 
consideration. In the oaee of lean-to strnoturee 
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plant or plants ; bat this mutt be allowed to 

f >ass quickly away, for the least sourness that 
ies about its roots will soon cause the leaves to 
become yellow, and the health of the plant 


facing south, the temperature is apt to rise 
suddenly, and the amount of shade that the iron 
rafters give being almost nil, there is nothing to 
counteract and break the fierce rays of a noon¬ 
tide sun. This is, of course, a defect, but it can 
be remedied by a perfect means of ventilation. 
It may be laid down as a rule that the ventilat¬ 
ing power should be quite double to that usually 
considered necessary. This is the more impera¬ 
tive in the case of vineries, Peach-houses, See. 
Let this little matter be attended to, and readers 
of Gardening may construct imperishable glass¬ 
houses as soon as they like. With span-roofed 
structures there is not the need for the entry at 
will of such large volumes of fresh air. The 
temperature never rises in them so quickly, 
especially when they run, as they should do, 
from north to south, as then they only catch the 
full sun in the morning and afternoon. 

J. C., Hy fleet. 


being called the white caudatum ; they, how¬ 
ever, are not white, a pure white form being 
yet a desiderata. The sepals are whitish, 
veined with yellowish-green, the petals being 
slightly darker, veined with green, which passes 
into brown; the longest examples I have seen 
were about 20 inches long ; the pouch is pale- 
rose, the infolded portion round the mouth 
being pure white, saving a few bright purple 
dots. This plant succeeds under similar treat¬ 
ment to C. caudatum, but it is a much rarer 
plant at present in our gardens, and conse¬ 
quently higher in price. It is a native of 
Ecuador. Matt. Bramble. 


rapidly declines. Throughout the winter months, 
although the quantity of water given must be 
considerably reduced, yet a fair amount at this 
season is absolutely necessary, as the plant 
seldom remains in a dormant condition, but 
usually grows more or less the wholo season 
round. 

C. caudatum (here figured), is not remark¬ 


able for gaudy colours, but chiefly for the length 
of its petals, which continue to grow for several 
days after the flower opens. The longest which 
I remember to have seen is an example now 
before me, in which the petals are 32 inohes in 
length, the sepals are large and broad, of a rtch 
yellowish-brown, the petals are narrow, as before 
noted, lengthened out into tail-like points, 
darker in colour than the sepals, and slightly 
tomentose ; the pouched lip is large and hand¬ 
some ; it is variable in colour, but a fair variety 


THE LONG-TAILED LADY’S SLIPPER 
(CYPRIPEDIUM CAUDATUM). 

This beautiful species has caused many of the 
readers of Gardening to long for it, as I can 
tell from the various enquiries which from time 
to time come into my hands, and I therefore 
take the first opportunity when the Slipper 
Orchid craze is upon me to say a few words 
upon this plant and its near allies. There can 
be little doubt that we are indebted to the 
Messrs. Veitch (then of Exeter, now of Chelsea) 
for the first knowledge of this wonderful species 
—for a wonderful species it still remains, even 
in these days, when Orchids have become, so 
plentiful and their admirers and growers so 
numerous. The first figure ever given of this 
plant, if I do not make a mistake, was published 
in the “ leones Plantarum,” published by 
Hooker in 1844, and this figure was taken from 
a specimen gathered by Lobb on the Andes, east 
of Lima, in the far interior, when on a plant¬ 
collecting journey for the Messrs. Veitch, of 
Exeter. On his return home we are told Lobb 
brought living plants with him; but when he 
had got as far as Jamaica on his homeward 
journey he fell ill with fever, and whilst there 
Die beautiful plants died. At this time, how¬ 
ever, Sir Wm. Hooker did not know the foliage 
of this plant, neither did Dr. Lindley, who first 
described the species in 1840, know anything of 
the leaves. Now, however, thanks to the zeal 
of recent plant collectors, the plant is not only 
well known, but it has become plentiful and 
within the reaoh of the majority of amateurs, 
whilst the absorbing interest which it creates 
was well shown by the visitors to the recent 
exhibition in the Temple-gardens, where a 
magnificent example, perhaps the finest, cer¬ 
tainly one of the very finest specimens of this 
speoies, was staged by Mr. Whillans, gardener 
to the Dake of Marlborough. C. caudatum was, 
I believe, introduced to cultivation by Mr. Lobb 
about the year 1847, who sent it from Peru 
when on another journey for the Messrs. Veitch, 
but for many years it remained a rare plant; 
Indeed, we did not at that time know how to 
grow it. The 

Rational culture of Orchids had not come 
into force then. We did not recognise the fact 
that the plant grew at some 5,000 feet to 
6,000 feet elevation, and that meant a consider¬ 
able reduction in temperature from the heat at 
the sea level. Such, however, is the fact, and, 
although I would not like to say it would grow in 
the winter with the Odontoglossums, because I 
have never treated it so cool, yet I know from 
experience that such is the best position for it 
in the summer months ; whilst in the winter I 
have never allowed the glass to fall lower than 
60 degs. in the house in which it stood. Mind, 
I do not say it will not thrive in a lower tempera¬ 
ture, but I think that is low enough to keep it 
in good health and to flower it well. The soil I 
have used for this plant with great success has 
been a mixture of rough peat, light turfy-loam, 
and good leaf mould ; but if the leaf-mould is 
not really good I would advise it to be left out 


8038. — Frltlllaria eeedB.— When should these be 
■own and how grown? I have jaefc saved some seed.— 
M. E. W. 

8039. — Props grating 1 Japanese Maples.- will 
someone kindly tell me how to propagate Japanese 
Maples?-0. O. 

goio.-Strawberry lor a gravelly soil. — Will 

someone please say what is the best Strawberry for a 
gravelly soil 1—G. A O. 

8041.- Soli for St. John’s Wort.—What soil does 
the greater 8fc. John’s Wort require, and when should It be 
moved, and will it bear shade?— Amateur. 

8012.— Culture of Salsafy.— Will someone kindly 
tell me how best to cultivate this vegetable ? I have some 
in my garden, and wish, if possible, to do it Justice.— 
F. D. 

8043. — Making Gooseberry wine.—I anticipate 
a large crop of Gooseberries, and would be glad if anyone 
oan give me a good receipt for making them into wine ?— 
Snowdrop. 

8044. —Herbaceous plantB for a very hot gar- 
den.-I should be glad to know if there is anything par¬ 
ticularly good in the way of herbaceous plants for a very 
hot garden ?—D. 

8045 . —Mediterranean Heath and Blgnonia 
radlcans.—Will someone kindly Inform me how to pro¬ 
pagate and grow the Mediterranean Heath, and also 
Bignonia radlcans?— Amatbur. 

8046. — Drying Rose-petals.-I am wanting to dry 
falling Rose-petals to pub in soent-jars in a room. Will 
someons be good enough to tell me the best way of drying 
them so as to preserve the scent?— Rose. 

8047. —Early Potatoes—Ashleaf and Glo’ster 
Kidney.— WUl Bomeone kindly desoribe the growth of 
the true sorts of these Potatoes, and height from the 
ground, and If theyflower or not?—J E. Bird. 

8048. —Bitter Turnips. — What U the oause of 
Turnips being bitter, aad does the soil require special 
treatment? For two seasons my Turnips have bsen 
uneatable, although I changed the seed.—E. M. B. 

8049. —Treatment of Bonvardlas.—Will someons 
please to inform me whether I am doing right in keeping 
Bouvardias out In the open air, and when should they be 
taken in, so as to oome into flower at Christmas/—J 
Clark. 

3050. —Propagating 1 Polyanthuses.— Would same 
reader of Gardbninq kindly state the best mode of propt- 
gating Polyanthuses—whether by seed, or dividing the 
roots—and the best time of year for doing the samef- 
EnquiRBR. 

8061.— Mushroom bed In a greenhouse.— 1 have 
a space 6 feet by 15 Inohes In my greenhouse, n which I 
went to grow Mushrooms, If possible? Will eomeone 
klnlly tell me what to make the bed with, and how deep 
should it be ? -A New Beginner. 

8052. — Wintering Fuchsias and Pelargo¬ 
niums.-! shall be glad to know if by any simple process 
an ordinary' oold frame osn ba made sufficiently secure 
from severe frost to make it a safe place for Pelargoniums 
and Fuchsias in the winter ?-C B. 

8053 . -Roses for a wooden fence.-I have a 
wooden fence in my garden, 0 feet high. J "jj* ^ pUnt 
Roses against it Would someone kindly Inform me of the 
fcesb hardy sorts likely to suooeed in Lanarkshire, and 
also give a good variety of colours? Should I require 
climbers and dwarfs to make a oovering from the top to 
the bottom of the fence ? Should I get them in pole, and 
when should I plant them?— J. H. H. 
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Flowers of Cypripedium caudatum, with petals 32 inohes 
in length. 


has the pouch of a reddish-brown, passing into 
rosy-crimson in some varieties, yellowtowards the 
base, and more or less spotted on the inside 
with reddish-brown, and these spots show 
through to the exterior. We are told that 
this plant grows upon the ground and nob upon 
trees, but usually in rocky places. It likes an 
abundance of light, but must be shaded from the 
sun’s rays through the hottest part of the day 
in summer. It blooms daring the months of 
April, May, and June, and its wonderful 
blossoms last several weeks in full beauty. The 
first flowers of this speoies which opened in 
England were to be seen in Mrs. Lawrence’s 
celebrated garden at Ealing just forty years 
ago. 

C. Wallisi. —There are many varieties of 
C. caudatum which vary mostly in colour or in 
size of blooms ; but this C. Wallisi, which is by 
some considered a variety only, is very distinct 
and well worthy of being grown with the typical 
plant. In habit of growth it is very similar, 
out the flowers are so pale as to have led to its 


water is necessary for the well-being 
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8054. — Showing 1 vegetables.— I mu going to show 
itrw of vegetables, and I shoald be glad to know if I shell 
do right to pal la the trey Mint, Sage, Parsley, Thyme, 
Marjoram, so., or shell I be disqualified (or haring herbs 
amongst vegetables 1—WiNOBRMBM. 

8055. —Climbers for a very hot wall.-Can 
anyone kindly suggest some good dim ben for a very hot 
wail, facing soath and backed by a hot slate hillf It is too 
hot for Globe de Dijon Row ; but Martohal Nisi, Devon!- 
enais, and Belle Lyonnalse do well.—D. 

8053.—Seeds for New Zealand.— I am asked to 
send to New Zealand seeds of good sorts of flowers and 
vegetables. Gammon things o&n be obtained there. 
Oan anyone kindly help me with a list of kinds that 
would be most valued there ?-M. EL W. 

8057. —Lawn-mower for uneven ground.— 
Would someone kindly reooommend me a lawn-mowing 
maohlne which, in his opinion, would prove mo»t suitable 
for auttlng uneven ground; in faot, a churchyard, in 
which are a number of graves ?-Clsriccb. 

8058. —Vine growing.— Will someone kindly give me 
the following information on Vine g»owinjr T 1, The 
three beet sorts for early forcing that will flourish together 1 
3, Also the three bess for late fruiting and keeping? 
8, What time is beet to plant the early and late house ?— 

COXflTAXT RKADSR. 

8059. — Strawberry growing. — Will someone 
kindly tell me If Strawberries will thrive in a bed where 
the sun will not reaoh them until half-psat eleven in the 
day, and if Surawberr;-plants are moved In the autumn 
will it prevent them from bearing fruit in the following 
season ?-E. M. M. 

8060. —Strawberry growing in pota.— Can any 
reader of Garoshixo kindly give me the following 
inform stton: 1, What kinds are best for forolng for else 
and quality ? 2, What sized pots shoald be used to fruit 
them in ? 8, What time should they be put into heat ?— 
COB START RRADRR. 

8081 .—Heating and plants for a email green¬ 
house.—win someone kindly tell me the beet apparatus 
to heat a small Isan-to green aouae, 10 feet long by 6 feet 
wide, and a few suitable plants to grow In the same ? The 
greenhorns will get the morning and evening son.— 
Thomas W. Kriqutor. 

8082 —Fairy Boeee.—I got half-a-dozen Fairy Roeee 
lass spring. Thty have been in bloom since early in May. 
They are dainty little thing*, but have not much variety in 
them. They are nearly ail pink. 1 have them in pots In 
a oool greenhouse. I want to know If they need any 
spaatal treatment. 8hould they be act out-of-doors for 
a fsw months?—L istbr. 

8033.—Tea Roses.—I have seven or eight Tea Rotes 
in po— in a oool greenhouse. List year they flowered 
very well—not quite as well tbit year, and they have mat}e 
very little new growth. I think they want repotting. 
When should It be done? Two or three of them are still 
In bloom. MarSohal Niel looks the wont, and it was 
repotted last autumn and has plenty of room.— Listbr. 

8084 — Showing Potatoes.—I am going to show 
some Potatoes at our oomlng show in the middle of August 
next. WUl someone kindly tell me bow to keep them? Some 
I want to show are In the ground now, and shall I let them 
remain there ? And some 1 have already dog up and want 
to kaep them for the show. What ahall I do with them ? 
Must I pot them into the ground again or not ?—Wiaoaa- 

MWl- 


8055.—Marechal Niel Rose in a greenhouse.— 
Hill “ J. O. O.," or some other authority kindly tell me 
what to do with this Rise In a greenhouse ? It wss planted 
In a box 2 feet tqu»re on the north end last year In 
February and is growing freely. The box is full of roots 
now, ana the greenhouse Is covered with wood; but it has 
not flowered this 3 ear. It has six strong oaneo from the 

rOOt.—WlLLIMQ. 


8066 —Peach and Neotarine-treee not beetr¬ 
ing.— Can anyone kindly give a reason for Peaoh and 
Nectarine-trees, planted In a bed 7 feet wide, against a 
wall 8 feet high, west aspect, not bearing ? Toe trees are 
from eight to twelve years old. The other tide of the 
wall is thickly covered with Ivy. The beds are planted 
with Cabbages, Carrots, Strawberries, he. Generally the 
treee are strong and green, though some of the branches 
are dying.—Gurama Fla. 


8067. —Hydrangeas with short flower-stems. 
—I have seen a number of Hydrangeas lately grown with 
their flower-sterna only sn Inoh or two in height. This 
has the tffeofc of producing a most charming table plant; 
the handsome trues of bloom growing, ai it were, just out 
of a mass of foliage, whloh, In its turn, quite hides the 
soil and partly the top of the pot. I would be muoh 
obliged if someone would kindly tell me how euoh stunted, 
dwarf plants are grown ?—J. O. Martir. 

8068. — Treatment of Lilies.—Lest spring I bought 
half-a-dozen Lilies. All have dons well In pots, except 
Harris!, whloh died. Davurioum, aura turn, and spedo 
Stun roeeam, are flowering. Longifloram and Thunber- 
glanum have no appearanoe of bloom yet. I have never 
had Lilies before and want a little advice. Should the 
stems be out down after flowering ? How should they be 
treated during autumn and winter ? They are In a email 
greenhouse In a warm situation, but up artificial heat. — 
Listbr. 


8069. —Boeee not flowering.—WUl j. 0. 0., or 
any other good authority on Rose culture, kindly Inform 
me of the reason of my failure in Eoee growing ? I have a 
John Stuart Mill on a Manetti stock whloh makes plenty 
of wood and flower-buds, but they never oome out, and 
also a Pierre Netting on the same stock, and this also 
makes plenty of wood ; but I am unable to get any bloome 
on it. as the lead dice off Just sa the buds begin to form. 
Are either of the above named Roses worth growing in a 
oottage gaiden, about a quarter of a mile from a town 
(Doncaster), in a low position in a dark soil ?—F. G. 

8070. — Iron for greenhouse building.— As a 
market-grower I am greatly interested In "Mr. Gtudi- 
bert’e" account of the Belgian system of building glass¬ 
houses (see Gardikkg, June 29kb, psge 228). But he 
omits to give any Information upon two very important 
points. 1st, How the glees is to be kept firm in the rafters, 
as, of oourse, patty «done will be os el eee, especially for 


high pltohed roofe? 2nd, What do the T Iron* weigh per 
foot ran ? If I go to a T Iron maker or Ironmonger I ahall 
at onoe be asked what weight bar I wish for, as T iron is 
made of several thicknesses in each else. As regards 
radiation of heat by iron rafters, I have a house with iron 
V rafters, whloh certainly is oold in winter; bat T bare do 
not expose nearly so muoh surface to the outside air as do 
the V rafters, which form an open gutter with glass tiightiy 
overlapping It. But experience will beat theory any day, 
and the faot that the Bslgiant, who are equally eminent as 
horticulturists and lronfounders, should use iron rafters for 
their hothouses should be quite sufficient to induoe 
English horticulturists to give the system a trial. I only 
wait mvself for "Mr. G.V kind help as to beet weight of 
bar and method of Using glass before building a forcing- 
house with Iron T rafters.—F. W. 

8071.—Watering bedded-out Pelargoniums. 
—Is it right to water these with a rosed-pot all over the 
bed (flowers and all), or should the roots only be wale red, 
or Is there any difference in the treatment of different 
kind of Pelargoniums—esy, for lnstanoe, those with 
variegated leaves and the horse-shoe varieties? Daring 
this hot weather the soil here is as dry ee ground bone- 
dust made from boiled bones. All the moisture drains 
away, and they say here that rain is aoceptable, exoept 
during haying, every week or ten days. My Peas would 
have been eoorohed up exospt for the watering-pot.— 
B. P. A , The Cotrwoldt. 

8172 —Poisoning earwigs.— Oan anyone kindly 
recommend a way of poisoning obese pests, to be used In 
oon j emotion wi th trapping ? I And that however the latter 
method of destruction may thin their ranks, it does not 
entirely get rid of them; and everybody knowa whst an 
Immense amount of Injury a tingle earwig oan do to the 
bads of Dahlias, ho. I should think that there must be some 
way, either to poison them outright or by eome application 
to the leaves and shoots, to render the plant unpalatable 
to these midnight marauders, whloh are seoond only to the 
tiag in point of deelruotiveneee. If there Is a way, I should 
be glad to know of 11—A. D. Fort. 

8078.—Perennials for a moderate slzsd oold 
garden.—Will someone kindly name a list of perennials 
for a moderate sised garden that will give a enoomelon of 
bloom from early spring until the latter end of the 
autumn ? I must give eome particulars. I post see no 

B 'ass; but I love flowers and a good showy flower border. 

/ garden is at Ashbourne, near to Buxton, ths most 
elevated town In England. It will by this be known that 
oar summers are snort and winters asvare, therefor« hardy 
subjects only are of u m. Three years ago I osme here and 
have triad annuals to the extent of a pound’s worth of 
seeds in a year, and And before many of them are in 
flower the early frosts kill them. I hsve therefore deter¬ 
mined to stock my garden with perennials for a suooa—ion 
of flowers.—PmaaajiiAU 

8074.—Fruiting of the Tree-Tomato.— Would 
anyone of ths readers of Qardbrirq kindly give me in¬ 
formation ae to the fruiting of the Tree-Tom eto? I had 
two fine plants pat under my charge In April last. They 
were seedlings of Maroh, 1888, and hsvs mads exoellent 
growth ; bat tbers ii no sign of fruit. The frail, I believe, 
comes on branches from near ths top of tree; but there it 
no sign of a break in the stem. I potted them in 
May, and they took kindly to the soil and have 
made a lot of strong growth si nos. Oae plant la 76 lnohee 
high, and has always been kept under glare. I have 
•topped Its growth by pinching. The other plant is 
64 Inohea high and has been rank In a border ouaelde for 
about two weeks, and is growing well, bat has always been 
shorter than the other. I should be glad of any advioa on 
the culture of the plant and lta habits?—A. W. M., 
Reading . 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

8076.—Orchids from Barmah (Yeoman).— Keep 
the plants warm and moderately moist until growing freely, 
and then If you osn send specimens we will tell you what 
they are and how to treat them. Without knowing oxaotiy 
the kinds you posse— it is Impossible to do so. 

8076. —Mildew on Boses ( Constant Reader).— Dust 
the leaves over freely with flowers of sulphur, or syrings 
with a mixture of eulphida of potassium and water In the 
proportion of half an ounoa so a gallon of water; the 
mixture should be kepi well stirred when using. 

8077. —Removing Strawberry-roots (A. B. c.y 
-Ths— may be euooj—fully removed at any time after 
they have done fruiting. Dig them up, and shake the soil 
from the roots. Prune back some of the longest roots, and 
plant In deeply-dug, well-manured soil. Mske the ground 
Arm after planting, and see that the plants do not sailer 
from want of water. 

8078 —Disease In O acornbers (D. R.).— The eoll 
is probably too rich, and the atmosphere too oloee and 
moist. Ventilate more freely, especially early In the 
morning, to let oat the stagnant air ihst hat aoonmulated 
daring the night. Whenever disease shows itself In the 
■terns, dre— with qulokllme, covering completely the 
diseased parte with lime, renewing it 000—tonally until the 
plants are restored to health. 

8079.— Strawberries for succession (T. M. H) 
—By planting the following kinds a euooeeeion of good 
Strawberries oan be maintained out-of doors from June to 
September: Laxton’e Noble, Vioomte— s Hlriourt de 
Thury or Keen’s Seedling, President, Sir Chari— N spier, 
Sir Jo—ph Paxton, and Elton Pine. They oome into nee 
In the order named. The last named kind should be 
planted in a oool, shady border. 

80so.— Growing double Z amiss (Z.). — The— 
plants do beet in a deep loamy eoll; but most ordinary 
garden roll, if well and deeply tilled, and made f tirly rloh, 
will grow them well. They should have a warm situation, 
and abnndanoe of water in dry weather. Taey look well 
In mixed borders, or In beds among— eub-tropioal plants. 
We have now a fine selection of eorte in oaltlvation, many 
of them producing flowers ae large as an Aster, and of good 
form, and of bright and varied ooloure. For cutting for 
vases they are very valuable, for iu addition to supplying 
•0 many ookmre, ti—y last a long time In water. 
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8081.-Seedling Carnations (F. Carnation* 

raised from seed bought from an ordinary seed shop are 
almost certain to be very variable — to kinds and to time 
of blooming. 

8032.— Hardy Azaleas (Azalea).—The lurdy Ghent 
Asaleas and varleti— of Azalea mollis would do well out- 
of-doors planted in Ootober In beds of peat — good turfy- 
loam. They may be lifted and pot bed for foruiog in tie 
autumn. They do not require muoh pruning, though a 
straggling *hootmsy bs moved when neos —a ry They will 
•trike from outtinge of the half-iipened wood; but they 
are beet increased by layering. 

9083 —Cape Gooseberries (C. <7. B .).—Shift Into 
larger pots at onoe if they require more root room, and as 
•oon as the roots are aotive again move the plants to a 

E odtion near the gla— in a cooler position than a Ououm 
— hou—, and where the atmosphere is less moist. Keep 
them well supplied with water, and they will bear fruit no 
•oon as they are strong enough in the autumn. Pot is 
turfy-loam and decayed —able-manure, two part* of the 
former to one of the latter. 


8034.— Ants and Strawberries (Fruit grower). — 
lb will be difficult to ratios the ante from the 8tra*oerries 
now without you oan offer them something etill more 
tempting In the way of food. They are fond of raw meat 
and perhaps that may prove a more tempting belt In a 
Strawberry-bed than treaole. Gather up the bat— often 
and kill the ante. Find the nee—, if possible, and deetroy 
them with boillng-ws—r. Dost guano oa their runs, or 
pour on them paraffin-oil. 

8085. —Gathering Rhubarb (Amateur ).—It mu— la 
all oaeee be remembered that the leave* of plan— a— as 
lunge, and If their ex—nt of turf ace be greatly reduced the 
roots low their vigour, and if the removal of foliage It 
per lie—ntly done, the plant will eventually die. In gather¬ 
ing Rhubarb, therefore, only a moderate number of Leaves 
shoald be taken from eaoh plant, and the growing pain— 
of the crowns should not be duneged by soon removal,ova 
soar city of useful produoe will speedily result. 

8033.—Plants for exposed beds (Plantery.— 
Go— neasters should do well In beds in an exposed windy 
position, and so should ths green Buonymus; alto the 
yellow-flowered Mahonla or Berber— aqoilolla. The 
oar pet or dwarf Juniper mak— a good ms— of green leaf¬ 
age, and so do most of the robust forms of Ivy. Any 
hardy shrub or creeping plant that will give a oon—ant 
leafage is far preferable — flowers of any sort th— only look 
and always are miserable la eu h wind swept districts. 

8037. —Summer pruning Oarraats (C. T. D.) - 
This, although a good practioe if done jodlotoualy, — liable 
— do more harm than good If carried — ex—, the effect 
of cutting off nearly all toe new groeth, as is eometton— 
dons, Is anything but bsneflolal to ths bush. The shoots 
of treee trained on walls should be — oppsd before they 
get too long, or the lower leav— will drop off, end without 
good foliage the fruit never keeps well; bat on bushes in 
the open, merely stopping the leading shoo—, la all that 
Is neoeesary, and this only when ths growth la very 
luxuriant. 

8038. —Vinee and Strawberries in a oold 
greenhouse (R. A. S.).—U the Vines have reached the 
top of the house they may be stopped, letting the aide- 
•boo—grow at will. Give plenty of sir in order 13 get the 
wood well ripened. In winter the side-shoo— must be out 
back to within one or two eyes of the main-—cm. Straw¬ 
berries will not do under the stag—. If you get some young 

e asts now and pot them firmly In 6-inoh po— In a good 
smy soil, and plaos them In a sunny position out-of-doors, 
keeping them well supplied with water, you will get good 
plants by autumn, when they may be placed on ehalv— 
oloee to the glae*. 

8039.—Unhealthy Chrysanthemum - leaves 
(Incognita). — The leav— eent are affected with the 

K ub of the Marguerite Dtisy Fly (Pnytomys* affinis). 

te only remedy eeems to be to pinoh the leaf sharply 
between the thumb and finger wherever the Insect la eera 
to be working, and some of the worst affected may be 
p'oked off and burnt. It is a good plan to syringe the 
plant* overhead in tbe oool of the even.ng with eome 
paraffin-oil and water; half a wlnegla—fnl of the former 
to two gallons of the latter. Toe mixture should bs kept 
briskly stirred during the using. After syringing the eon 
mutt not be a'lowed to shine on the plants until they are 
dry, or the leav— will bed—troyed. 


8090 —Caterpillars on Willow hedge— (J. B 
Richardson )Tne caterpillars at—oking your Willows are 
not the gi uba of the dsddy -long- lege—they feed underground 
on roots, and hsve no legs—bat they are the oa—rpUlass 
of the Whi— Satin Math (Stilpnokla ealiole). Their food- 
plan te are Willows ani Poplars, to they should not at—ok 
fruit ——• or bath—. You might pall the webs oat of the 
hedge, and orash the caterpillars or bora .them bv tying 
a handle of rags to a stiok, ani dipping It in paraffin-oil to 
form a torch A syringe with the liquor in whloh 71b. of 
Qaaesla ohlps have been boiled, 1 pint of paraffin oil mixed 
with 31b. of soft-soap, and add 60 gallons of water. Keep 
the ingredien— well mixed.-G. 8. S. 

809L— White Roman Hyacinth ( Winter Flowers}. 
—If potted In August this Hyacinth 00m— jinto flower, 
with scarcely any forolng, daring the darkest and dullest 
months of the year, and bv keeping a reserve stock of it la 
oold frames, and In—oduaing a few po— of it Into gentle 
beat at intervals of a week or so, a continuous supply or 
blossom may be maintained until the large-flowered 
varleti— of Hyacinths oome In plentifully. For Indoor 
decoration three bulbs In a4-inoh pot are very serviceable, 
bat if required for cutting only they may be brought 
forward just as well In pans or shallow ooxee, and if la 
light 00mport they maybe removed, with roots intact, for 
—ble decoration, filling epsrgnee, So. 

8092.—Boat on Grapes and brown spots on 
Camellia-leaves (A. C. B ).— Boat on Grip— te gener¬ 
ally can— 1 by careless handling of the bunch— when they 
are thinned—espesiall7 if the hair on the heal of the 
operator it allowed to rub the berrl— while! they are eo 
young and tender. Also it is caused by a sudden aloud of 
•team, oaused by water being thrown on to the pip— or 
flaes when they are very hot, and oold cutting draughts of 
air trill have alike effeot when the Grap— are young. The 
Oamellla-leav— from plan— in the vinery are evidently 
burnt for the want of shade during very hot sunshine, and 
also they may have been allowed to become over-dry at tbe 
roots. 8— to this matter of watering and shading. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FBTJITS. 

,** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardikixo Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London , W.C. 

Names of plants.— Zeena Sherlock.—We do not 
rams garden varlet'etof Boses; this has been repeatedly 

itated in Gardbhug,- A. C. C.— Appaiently Aceaoia 

Drummondl; send again when in flower.- J. Cox. — 

Commcn Walnut (Juglans regie).- E. S. Oakhurst. — 

1, Onoolea cenribliis; 9, Adiantum ouneatum; 8, Adian- 
tum tenerum. Read artie'e on Adiantuma in Gardshiso, 

June 20th, page, 221.- Melbourne.— 1, Lathy rus sylves- 

tris; 2, Veronica Beooabnrgi; 8, Valeriana ofliainalis; 

4, Erysimum oheimntholdes.- S. E. G. —BscaUonla 

Pterocladon- M. Matthews. — Laburnum Adam*.- 

W. W.— Potentilla Tonnentilla.- L. L. D —Tbaliotrum 

aquilegifolinm.- J. F.—l, Crepis virens; 2, Thaliotrum 

minus; 8, Trifolium minus; 4, Galium verum ; 5, Staobya 

arventlt, - Miss Dennison. — Ballou foetid a.- 

J Clift.— 1, Sambuoos nigra monttroaa var.; 2, Viburnum 
Opulua; 8, Heuohera hiip'.da var. nanum ; 4, 8end better 
epeoimen. - Z. King. — 1, Insufficient specimen; 


metallio*; 5, Deutaia graoilie; 6, Tydea species; 7,8,11, and 
12, insufficient; 9and 10, Aohimenes var.; 18, Begonia 
manioata. For tbe future only send four specimens at one 
time, and these must be good ones, well packed, and the 

numbers properly secured to them.- -Shrub,—l, Deutzla 

oresata fl. pl.; 2, 8pirna arisefolia; 8, Veronica Traveri. 

- Flora. —Astrantia major.- M. B.— Common Loote- 

strife (Lythrum Salioariaj.- Heytswood.—\, Coreopsis 

lanceolate; 2, Send again ; 8, Gafega officinalis; 4, Cam¬ 
panula Tracbelium.- Lady F.— Apparently Sazifraga 

granulatt.- Edna, Dublin.— Specimens all shrivelled 

up.- Q R.—1, Insufficient speoimen; 2, Eeoalloaia 

marram hs; 8, Spine a Fblpendu 1 a ; 4 Silene species.- 

L Worrall.— Thslictrum sdiantifolium. 

Name Of fruit.—./. A. WiUmott.-B.ocgs Bed Gean 
Cherry. ___ 

TO CORRESPONDENTS 

We should be glad if readers would remember that w- 
do not answer queries by post, and that ice cannot under 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

iVeu.—Refer to reply on the same subject. No. 7998, in 

GAEDBEisa, June 29 .h, page 226- Maud Mary —You do 

not give your name or address.- A. L Wigg —The 

Ferns have insufficient root drainage.-C has. Beaton.— 

We have not reoeived any photograph from yon.- H. H 

Lee.— The abnormal growth is frequently seen amongst 

certain strains of Gloxinias, and is not remarkable.- 

Nabob.—It would be much better to employ iron hot- 

water pipes than to nee earthenware ones.- M. A. 

LaQuesne.— The Tomatoes are affsoted with adisease nearly 
skin to the Potato murrain. Tbe best plan is to promptly 

destroy all those so affsoted.- L. Debenham.- Hobday’s 

“Villa Gardening,” Macmillan A Co , and read Gardhxibq 

Illustratbo regularly- A Too Confiding Gardener.— 

You should have written at onoe to the parties from whom 
you purchased the plants. You do not give your address. 

- T. B. G.— Pleace send a shoot of the Boss you wish 

to know about Weoannot advise you from description 

only.- T. H , Somerset. — Apple-trees do oooas ©tally 

produce late blossoms on the shoots of ths current year's 
rovftb. It is simply a freak of nature 


BIRDS. 

809J. —Treatment of a thrash.—I oeught a thrush 
the other day in the garden, and It seems quite at horns. 

1 hsve given it bread, worms, and Strawberries to eat, 
whioh it has enjoyed. Will someone please to advise me 
how mnoh I am to give it to eat, and the proper kind of 
food ?—THRU8U. 

8001.— Management of white doves. 

—I have kept both white and ring doves for 
about two yeare, and I believe there are no 
living birds more easy to keep or so uninteresting. 
All that they require is a good shed o&ge, about 

2 feet high by 18 inohes square, and two heavy 
tins or pant* the one for seed, the other for 
water. The beet seed mixture is Dara (Indian 
Wheat) and Millet in about equal quantities. 
If it is intended to breed from them a wooden 
box about 8 inohes by 4 inohes, and 2 inohes 
_deep, half filled with bran, should be hung up 
in a oorner of the oage near the top peroh, ana 
a little old mortar-rubbish should bo mixed with 
the sand in the tray. Doves should not be kept 
nearfinohea. I attribute the loss of the whole 
of my oanariee each year partly to the fact that 
these rather offensive birds are kept under the 
same roof with them.— A G. Butler. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

8091.—Light Brahma cockerel with diseased 
foot.—Gan anyone kindly tell me if a fowl having a 
diteased foot a*n be oared ? There was an abeoess on the 
soft part, and now the whole foot la enlarged and swollen. 

1 have tried iodine, but without any result. He seems in 
good health, and has a good appetite. Can I use anything 
else ?— Light Brahma. 

8095. — Belgian Hare and Flemish Giant 
Raboita—Would someone kindly say how lam to distin¬ 
guish a Belgian Here from a Flemish Giant Rabbit? I 
nave a pair of eaoa, young onss, all four are grey, and 
seemingly alike. I would be vtry pleased to be able to 
know me one kind from tbe other. Also please say if 
Groundsel and Chick weed are suitable for their food?— 
O. E. M. _ 

Oatalogaee received. — Wholesale Catalogue of 
Bulbs, Roots , and Orchids. Dammann 4 Q°, osar 

"‘^‘“Digitized by GoOgle ' 


GARDENING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPETITION. 

We beg to annotutoe another competition, when 
prizes to the amount of not less than Fifty 
Guineas will be awarded. 

The subjects selected may be: Garden land- 
•oapee; fine or picturesque trees; plants, particu¬ 
larly of hardy kinds; Ferns; Roses; cut flowers, 
prettily arranged; our best fruits, especially on 
the bough, or in dishes; standard vegetables; 
good rook-gardens, or any other objeot of 
special interest in a garden. | 

What to avoid. —Cut flowers or plants 
should not be arranged in vases with patterns 
on them. Backgrounds should bo plain, so as 
not to oome in competition with the beautiful 
flowers, and thus introduce an element of con¬ 
fusion, whioh is objectionable. Figures of men 
or women, barrows, Watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, implements, and all like objects should 
bo omitted from these photographs. The in¬ 
tention is to show the full beauty of the 
subject taken, and this oannot bs done well 
when the photographer is confused by other 
considerations. Dwarf flowers are confusing 
when taken from above; the camera should be 
brought low down forsuohsubjeots. Photographs 
should be mounted singly, and not several on a 
card. They should not be mounted on oards 
with blaok backs, and the photographs should 
not be less in size than 5 inohes by 4 inches. 
Many of the photographs sent in our last com¬ 
petition were muoh overcrowded. 

The following are the rules to be observed by 
all competitors:— 

First.—T hs photographs may be of objects In the pos¬ 
session of either the sender or others; but ths son roe 
whence they we obtained most be stated, and none sent 
the copy right of whioh is open to question. There is no 
limit as to number and no fee to pay. The Elltor is 
to have the right of engraving and publishing any of ths 
ohossn photographs. 

8rcoed.— The name and address of the sender, together 
i with the name and description of the object shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the baok of eaoh photograph. 
This is important, and shonld be attended to. 

Third.— All oommnnications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, and mwked “ Photo- 
graphio Competition.” All competitors wishing their 
photographs returned if not suooessful, mast enclose 
postage stamps of sufficient value for that purpose. 

List of Prizes. 

To the sender of the beet | 

collection of garden photo- \ Seven Guineas. 

graphs . J 

To the sender of the second Four Guineas. 

To the sender of the third ... Three Guineas 
The other competitors will for each photograph 
ohoeen receive the sum of h&lf-a-guinea. 

In addition to the above we offer the following 
special prizes:— 

A special prize of five guineas to the tender 
of the beat oolleotion of photographs of flower¬ 
ing-plants, hardy or half-hardy, grown in the 
open air. This series may include flowering 
shrubs of all sorts. 

A special prize of five guineas for the best 
oolleotion of photographs of garden fruits: 
Apples, Pears, Plums, bush, or any other good 
edible fruit growing well in Britain. 

A special prize of three guineas for the beet 
oolleotion of photographs of standard vegetables. 

In order to give all readers ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open until the last Saturday in Oc¬ 
tober. 

QREENHOU8E8a 


6 PRIZE MEDALS—Dissert 
taire, 1896-7; also Archm 
Exhibition, April IS, 188$. 


EVER VO WE WHO HAS A GARDEN, GREENHOUSE, 
OR WINDOW BORDER SHOULD BRAD A 
PAMPHLET, POST FEME, 

HOW TO INCREASE 
FRUITS OF EARTH. 

0. A. WITH, F.R.A.B., F.O.B., Trinity College, Dublin. 
Con t ai n s (nil particulars of very remarkable diaooverlei 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how Crops of Vegetables mas 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfeetton. and 
Emit Trees mads to bear In atrandanoe. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 
JAHMAff 41 OARV 1 R, PrttiNf, IsrtfBVd. < 


GREENHOUSES 

FOR THE BULLION. 

ALFRED PEEL & SONS, 

MOBTIOULTOBAL BOILDMBS, 
Head Offices and Works: 




MUNSTEAD FLOWER CLASSES. 

THE NEW TABLE DECORATION. 

JAME8 GREEN and NEPHEW, 

Thames Oat Glass Works and Victoria Pottery Galleries, 
107, Quern Victoria-street, St. PauTs, E.O. 

Bole manufacturer! of the MUNSTEAD FLOWRR 
GLASSES, aa exhibited at the Royal Horticultural Society's 
Flower Show. South Kensi»gton. Specially designed to meet 
the growing demand for glaasee of various useful shapes and 
sisee that shall be strong, low In price, and capable of holding 
a large Quantity of water. Illustrated Sheet of Desigos and 
Prices free upon application. See Garden of March 29,1884, 

^t am kh GREEN A NEPHEW, manufacturers of Chin* 
Glass, and Earthenware, Lamps, Lustres, and Flower Stands 
The Largest and best selected stock In the Kingdom of Dinner, 
Dessert, Tea, Breakfast, Toilet, and Table Glass Servioes. 
ornamental goods In great Variety- Novelties in Flower 
Stands and Table Decoration, Ac. 

The New Mnnstead Flower Glasses, prioes from 6d. to 
Is. 64. eaoh. 

JAMES GREEN and NEPHEW, 

107. QUEEN VICTORIA 8TRBET, ST. PAUL'S, B.O. 
a CRYSTAL PALACE 

m fl Horticultural Works. 

Before baying elsewhere 
JT mrW\VPurchasers should Inspect 
>f) | II j t | l I ] ] [ j| w la rge stock of Cheep 

fl j III | I II I I , 1 J| IlUutreUd LUU fret. 

Hayward 41 

80, Foxberry-road, Brooklet, 

GREENHOUSES GREENHOUSES 

Intending purchasers should send for our New Illustrated 
Price Lists of Greenhouses, Aa Complete from 48s. Poet 
ties, I stamps. — S. HARTLEY A CO , Horticultural 
Button; " , fi “1, Yorkshire. 
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HEATING APPARATUS 


DESIDERATUM 


Ironfounders, Stourbridge. 


TESTIMONIAL.—" The Apparatus works charmingly 
Everything an amateur could desire.' 

Write for fnll particular*. also Tl<< rtrated Catalogue, free. 


' f \. Capacity of tub, 10 

(Sfl H gals Suitable for 

V passing thronffh nar- 

Sjnpfflft . U row doorways, easily 
\ ygTt ¥ m worked, and very 

UstT 1111 f ° < 0 I r<Un 
I Ki gin** »nd^ Horti- 

For advertisement of Faningdon Pumps and Economical 
and Easy Lead Glazing see issue May 25th, 1889, Of this paper. 


CLiEA^lflG 


TELESCOPIC 

LADDERS 

TELESCOPIC STEPS 
TELESCOPIC 

TRESTLES 

CONVERTIBLE 

LADDER STEPS 
UNIVERSAL STEP 

LADDERS 
TURNOVER STEP 

LADDERS 
FOLDING POLE 

LADDERS 
LATTICE STEPS 

VERY LIGHT 
UMPIRE S STEP 

CHAIRS 

Great variety of designs and 
sizes. Sizes 6 feet to CO feet. 
Order direct-, carriage paid. 
Price Littt Frte. 


For ROOFS, *»•••***** 
SKYLIGHTS, & 
SmZSI HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No Special Contract required. 

No Zinc, Iron, or Putty Used. 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 

GROVER&Co. (£mt&.), Engineers,&c. 

Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., CityRd., London, N. 

WRITE FOR 

ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS, AND FULL 
* * * • PARTICULARS 'SENT POST FREE). * * * * 


COMPLETE AS SHOWN. V 

O PECIALLY DESIGNED FOR COUNTRY 
MANSIONS, HOTELS, FARMS AND 
PRIVATE HOUSES. 

THE CHIMNEY CAN OE SWEPT OR A CHOKED 
DRAIN CLEARED BY ANY MAN EMPLOYED 
ABOUT THE PLACE 

ASHFORD & WINDER, 

Essex street. BIRMINGHAM. 


SAFE-SURE-CHEAP-RELIABLE 

HIN “DEMON” 
“Ws INSECTICIDE. 


HUGHES’ Soluble 


2, ENDELL STREET, & 
II, HIGH STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


The surest, safest, most effective and 
economical insecticide ever invented 
for use in the Greenhouse, Flower 
and Kitchen Gardens. One gallon 
makes 160 gallons of insecticide. 

On reoeipt of SIXPENCE 
In Stamps we will post 
free to any address a 
sample 1-plnt tin. 

A practical trial will speak louder 
than words. TESTIMONIALS 
Constantly received. 

PRICES, delivered free to any 
address : -1 Pint. Is 6<L: 1 Quart, 2a.; 
4 Gal, 3e ; 1 Gal, 4s. 6d.— tins free. 
4 Gals, for 8s.. tin to be returned 
Larger quantities at reduced rates. 
Bole Proprietors, 

DEIQHTON & CO., 

Agricultural Chemists, 

BRIDGNORTH. 


FLORISTS & NURSERYMEN SHOULD ALL USE 17 

Unsurpassed as an Insecticide for killing all Insect pests 
whether on the roots or on the foliage, without Injury to the 
most delicate plants. It also imparts gloss and lustre to the 
foliage which is bo desirable for Exhibition purposes. 

Mr. R. Craig, President of the Florist Convention of 
America, says: ‘'After trying all Insecticides that I could 
learn about, I have come to the conclusion that Fir Tree Oil 
is the best for all purposes, and I feel convinced there is 
nothing to come up to it in the Market." 

Dog Fanciers should always use it for Washing iheir 
Animals, a small quantity in the Water will make their Coats 
Silky, and produce a healthy S*iu Action. It kills all para¬ 
sites, and makes the Hair look Beautiful. 

Used in the water for War hi a* Fabrics—it acts as a Diren- 
foctant, Bleacher and Ohanser, and should always be used 
for Washing Fine Linen G oods. 

It kills Insect life on M<d, Animals, Birds and Plants, 
without any fear of injurious effects It is invaluable for all 
Animals and Birds when they are washed. 

Sold by all Seedsmen and Chemists, I t, 2/8, 4/6 ; 1-Gallon 
7/6; 1-Gallon 12/6, or less in larger quantities. 

A Treatise on FIR TREE Oil as an INSEC* 
TICIDE, its application to Plants and 
Animals, sent Post free on application to 

E. C. HUGHES, Victoria St., Manchester. 

Whole8alk from Meshrs. Hoopkr A Co.; Corry 
Bopkr k Co; Osman 4 Co , and all ihe Seed Merchant 


HARDY BRUIN & CO.’S SPECIALITIES 

Our “Universal" Greenhouse, span-roof, 24 by 

10: strong, well-made, of good red deal, 2i-oz glass, cut 
right size, painted over twice, staging complete, car¬ 
riage paid, £12. This house has had an enormous sale. 
Span-roof Plant Preservers, portable, 8 ft. long 
by 4 ft. wide, .£2 13s.; 9 ft. Ions by 5 ft wide. £3 7s. 6d. 
Hand-lights, Cucumber-frames and Lights, 
see our New Catalogue, post froe. 

HORTICULTURAL WORKS, Suasex-street, Leicester. 


'o Nurserymen. Florists, Fruiterers, and 
Market Gardeners, ae. 

7ARMS to Let for Market Garden purpose* 

• and businesses as above for sale from £103 to £1400.—For 
articulars, apply Mr BERNARD WILSON. Solicitor. 51. 
[»rt-*tr*+t OoTwnt Garden. W O _ 


NO 

INSECT PESTS 


|Of any description. 


f|NE REASON WHY GASSONS SELL SO 

u MUCH GARDEN NETTINGTo Mr. Hy. John 
Garson, Fish Merchant, Rye.—Please forward 10s. worth of 
Netting the fame av before, 350 Bquare yards. POO. en- 
doted.— A. G. kcriven, Capt.. Oxfordshire Livht Infantry, 
Linden House, Headmgtm. Ozford, Jure 17th, 1882." — 
To HY. JOHN GASPON, Fish Merchant. Rye. _ 

WILLIAMS’S SPECIALITIES. — Patent 

" * Supports for securing all kinds of flowers and plant* 
without tying, patent "Meteor" Syringes, Trainer* for 
climbing plants, Flower Shades, etc., eto Illustrated Price 
List post free-WILLIAMS BROTHERS ft GO., 77. Per- 
■hore-atreet. Birmingham. _ 


WE HAVE NOW PUBLISHED our abridged 

. " Special Season List, which will be sent free on applica¬ 
tion, containing Illustrations and Prices of— 

Gardon Rollers. Grocnhouso Fittings. 

„ Engines. Pnmps. 

„ Hose. Hose Reels. 

Syringes. Corrugated Shoots. 
r> Scrapers. Hot Water Apparatus. 


•Rolkf.r k Boni 


««... .. i2/-fi£te; »gg j 

rJwL*’ I > oorB »Mouldings, Greenhouse Bars, Iron- 
wnuru-Si P° Bt free-—THE CHEAP 

WO OD CO MPANY. 72. Bishopegate street Wit hin, E .O 


THE INTERNATIONAL 

SPARKLING CIDER AND 

CHAMPAGNE PERRY. 

This celebrated brand Is far superior to any other. It has 
been awarded more prizes than any other Cider or Perry sent 
out by any grower or maker in England, including SILVER 
MEDAL. EDINBURGH, and TWO MEDALS, PARIS. 
1888. Made from the best kinds of fruit only. Pure and re¬ 
freshing, no made-up Btuff. Superior to ordinary cham¬ 
pagne, at one-sixth the cost, forming an excellent substitute. 
The beet of summer beverages, and for pic-nlce. pleasure 
parties, etc. To be ha<l at most hotels or wine merchant*. 
Ask for the INTERNATIONAL brand, and refuse all other* ; 
or send direct to the grower and maker. Sample dozen sent 
free on receipt of Posi al Order for 6s. 

JOHN WATKINS 

Cider A Perry Maker, Fruit Grower, Hereford 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO , 

65a, Southwark-street, London. S.E, 


LEMON OIL INSECTICIDE, 


For Gardening purposes are better and cheaper than the old- 
fashioued blower Sticks. They are gla> ed, clean, and uniform, 
and do not rot. Price 

3 It. 10 in by 8 in. to } in. thick .. 4a. per 144 

3 ft. 10 in. bj-1 in, thick .. fa. 

3 {{• 10 in. by 1 in. „ 7a. per 100 


THE BEST OF ALL PREPARATIONS for 

a w d cleaning plants from 

t ^ lr,p Ecale * bug, Ac. Follow Ihe directions, and 
iLilian 8 ii u * e 0 **' ,B ‘ *<*• • Quarts, 2a. 91; 

loVft ' 4 8 “ Uo °'' W” 

WM - OL io SmI * El=r"” hM ‘ 
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easily, cheaply, and effectually oleauini 

" -- *— *" 3. Follow the c 

r*~ ..—~ ■- -•“*». 64.; qu 

1 gallon, 9s.; 4 gallons, 34s. Askj 
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_ .. 982 

▲ soaking of water. — 
What tan ? .. .. 961 

Bell • flower, Ohln*ae 
(Platyoodoa grandl - 
flortm) .. .. M 967 

B:rds . m 

Blackberries. American 964 
Blood manure, making 163 
Bourardlas, treatment of 270 
Oamelliaa ..762 

Oelerf f<>r oookl-g .. 572 
Ghrysanihemoma, atop- 
plng .. .. 333 

Climbers for a very hot 
wall . 363 

Onoumber leaves dying 27 J 
Guttings in the open 

ground, striking .. 331 
Daffodil, the Cyclamen* 
flowered, in pots .. S71 


Dahlias, culture of ^ 968 
Ferns, shield (La«treat), 
hardy exotio - .. 173 

Fish, gold and illvtr .. 373 

Frltillaria seeds .. .. 969 

Fruit garden — 162 

Fuchsias and Pe!argo- 
niunus, wintering .. 370 
Gardening for profit .. 961 
Gardening photo- 
grapttio ojmpetltion „ 373 
Gloxinias from seed •. 3 j 9 
Grapes for parcels post, 

packing.365 

Grape \ scalded .. ..965 

Greenhouse .. 963 

Ground, nneren, lawn* 
mower for .. 931 

Jasmine. Chili (Mande- 
▼iUa suaveolena) .. 370 
Lilies, treatment of • 170 


Lilies, Mariposa (Onto- 
ohorti) .. - 137 

LUr, Plantain (Fankia 
g andiflera), the gr at 

white .381 

Manure, bedding saw¬ 
dust as.211 

Maples Japanese, pro¬ 
pagating - .. 133 

Medlar (Mespilns) as a 
lawn tree, the .. ..383 

Mushroom • bed in a 
greenhouse .. .. 272 

Mushrooms in autumn 571 
Mj riles as room plants 345 
Orchids and Ferns .. 384 
Outdoor garden .. M 931 
Pansies dying .. 338 

Peach and Nectarine- 
trees not bearing .. 364 
Peas, Sweet .. .. 9(9 


Pelargoniums, bedded* 
out, watering .. .. 1!9 

Pelargoniums. show, 
regal, and French .. 270 
Pelargonium. Z mal. 
Queen of the Whites.. 937 
Plants and heating fur a 
tmsll greanh juee .. 270 
Plants, greenhouse, 

' -* 963 


syringing 

Plants, herbaoeous, for a 
very hot garden .. zosr 
Plants someshowy hardy 
variegated border .. 268 
Polyanthuses and Prim¬ 
roses, treatment of .. 169 
Polranthuser, props gat¬ 
ing . .. . .. 289 

Poppies, variations in .. 167 
Potato culture .. .. 271 

Potatoes, showing .. 2tS 


Poultry and rabbits .. 976 
Questions and answers - 874 
Hot e-bushes, pyramidal 966 
Roa >. Marshal Niei, in 
a greenhouse .. .. 767 

Bus s .231 

5 oses, fairy -.567 

oses for a wooden fence 267 
Koaes In summer and 
antomn, propagating 936 
Boses not flowering .. 267 
Roses, po ting .. .. 26« 

Botes, propagating .. 262 

Boses Tea.263 

Saleafy, culture of .. 271 

Savoy anl their culture S7i 

Seraplaa.963 

Spleen worts (Asplenl- 
ums) for baskets in a 
warm house .. .. 273 

Stephanotis » .. 36J 


8k John's Wort, soil for 263 

Stove .. SCI 

Strawberries, ths best.. 965 
Strawberry foragravtlly 
soil .. 284 

Straw ben y growing - 166 
Strawberry growing in 
pots .. S6I 

Table stands, dressed _ 268 
Thunborgias .. .. 270 

Tomatoes, treatment of 272 
Town garden, work in the 259 
Turnips, bitter ., 573 

Vegetable garden — 201 
Vegetables, showing .. 272 
Vegetables, standard .. 571 
Veronica Traversl ». 363 
Vine growing M ..364 

Tines and other fralt- 
trees, over-burdened - 964 
Week’s woik.ooming, the 363 


STRIKING CUTTINGS IN THE OPEN 
GROUND. 


I think very few people have any idea of how 
many plants may be successfully propagated in 
the open ground with the least possible amount 
of oare and attention, If only the onttlngs are 
inserted at the right time, and in the right 
manner. Those who have to raise large numbers 
of plants in the qniokest manner possible may 
find it advantageous to propagate in heated 
structures, though even in this case I believe 
that a great deal of stuff might be raised, and 
raised more cheaply and well, by the more 
natural method; but amateurs and small 
growers who have merely to keep up a moderate 
stook might really dispense with hotbeds and 
so forth almost entirely if they only went the 
right way about it. For instance, at the present 
time cuttings of 

Zonal Pelargoniums will strike freely in the 
open ground, or, indeed, at any time up to the 
middle of August. All they need is to be made 
in the usual manner, slightly dried, and dibbled 
oat at about 4 inches apart in a warm sunny 
border of light, friable soil. It should be care¬ 
fully dug over first, and raked down to a fine and 
even surfaoe, and Idle cuttings pub in firmly with 
a blunt dibber, and well watered in snbsequently. 
No shade is required, and if most of the leaves 
shrivel the plants will be none the worse for ib. 
Some advocate a dressing of leaf-mould, and the 
use of a little sand in each hole for the base of 
the cutting to rest on; bat this is by no means 
absolutely necessary. By the middle or end of 
September every cutting will be well rooted, 
ana have made a good plant, when they should 
be lifted and placed in 4-inoh pots for the winter. 
Cuttings, or 41 pipings,” as they used to be 
oalled, of 

Carnations will usually root in much the 
same manner, only they prefer a lightly shaded 
situation, and must never be allowed to become 
thoroughly dry at the root. At one time I had 
a garden of light loamy soil, which was heavily 
dressed with very old tan. In this material 
every bit of a Carnation would root with almost 
absolute certainty. Carnations raised from 
onttings, it is well known, always make better 
plants than those obtained by layering, and cer¬ 
tainly occasion less trouble, if they root at all. 

Dahlias. —Every little side-shoot from these 
will strike root if stuok in the ground in rather 
a shady plaoe daring the summer and kept 
moist. They thus form nice little roots, whioh, 
if lifted and preserved through the winter, bloom 
splendidly the following season. In the same 
manner healthy onttings of 

Tubebous Begonias will usually strike much 
better in a well-drained bed of sandy soil under 
a north wall during the summer than if coddled 
under glass. The shabby side-shoots make the 
best onttings, but, failing these, the tops, if not 
too soft, will usually do very well. 

Fuchsias may be treated In the same way 
with the best results. I have even rooted the 
rather hard tops in the full sunshine with scarcely 
a loss. 

Pentstemons, again, if judiciously treatsd as 
above, and kept fairly moist and shaded, will 
root freely In the open without the least 
trouble, sad form excellent plants for next 
season’s display. All. tye above, a* well as 
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some other subjects, may be increased thus with 
perfect success, while cuttings of 
Roses, cut to three or four joints of the 
half-ripsned wood and inserted firmly In a well- 
drained border, root so freely and well with so 
few losses that it is somewhat surprising that 
anyone should trouble to put them iu pots 
under glass. Except for the latter, the present 
is the best of all times to Insert cuttings in the 
open, the temperature being so high ; the chief 

J toints are, with few exceptions, to soreen them 
rom hot sunshine and keep the soil fairly moist. 

B. C.R. 


A SOAKING OF WATER.—WHAT IS IT? 

The matt, r seems plain enough, bat somehow, 
either through the perverseness of human nature, 
or our shiftiness when hard work has to be done, 
the soaking often degenerates into a dribble, 
whioh is useless to the plant or tree, and has at 
the same time a bad effeofe upon the cultivator, 
because it takes him further away from that 
thoroughness which is essential to the attain¬ 
ment of the fullest measure of snooess. If an 
average person is told to give a fruit-tree grow¬ 
ing against a wall, a bed of Strawberries, a row 
of Peas, or a bed of Roses a good soaking of 
water, if the matter is left in his hands he will 
probably not give half enough to reaoh the best 
root?. All men do not shirk their work, and, 
therefore, ib cannot be accounted for in that 
way. But in the majority of oases, where the 
watering of outdoor crops is ineffectively done, 
ib arises ohiefiy from getting into that happy 
state of mind whioh is apt to take things for 
granted without making an effort to ascertain if 
the water has been given in sufficient quantities 
to reaoh the best roots. In watering, ib is the 
common practice to ponr ib close to the stem of 
j the plant. This may be right enough in the 
oase of young plants, but snob a watering is nob 
of mnoh value to large specimens. If a Peach 
or Apricot in a bearing oondition against a wall 
reqnires water (and they certainly do require 
more moisture than they get in most gardens) 
I should first form a basin 4 feet from the 
etem all round, by drawing soil from the 
border with a hoe into a ridge. On sloping 
borders this is espeoially necessary if the water 
is to be retained long enough to soak into a dry 
soil. Then flood the space so enclosed until the 
soil for 2 feet down has been moistened, and add 
a mulch of manure. I have often need short 
Grass when manure was not available. To be 
really serviceable a large tree carrying a load 
of fruit should have from 60 gallons to 100 gallons 
given to it at onoe, and then, with the mulch to 
check evaporation, the moisture will remain 
among the roots for a long time, and the tree 
will show its gratitude by Its improved appear¬ 
ance and the rapid manner in which the fraits 
will gain in size. Liquid- manure will be a great 
help to many struggling trees in dry weather, 
and might be given a few days after the first 
soaking of pond-water, when ib would more 
readily penetrate to the extremities of the roots, 
following the trail opened up by the first stream. 
It is probable, j udging from present appearances, 
that this season will not bs a hot and dry one, 
and, with so mnoh evidence of the injaiiois 
effeots of a season's drought, a few showers 
should not be permitted to lull cultivators into 
a false security. E. 


7972.—Gardening 1 for profit —Although 
more than one reply haB been given to this 
query, I may be excused for adding to tie 
number, by reason of my being engaged in that 
particular branch of gardening on which the 
information is required. I do not like to daunt 
so courageous a person as 44 Englishwoman In 
Barmah ” appears to be, bnb knowing so well 
the difficulties that attend the attempt to make 
a living out of flowers, fruits, or vegetables, I 
feel bound to oonnsel her 1 j employ her money and 
energy in another way. For a person having no 
experience of the business, market oultureia out 
of the question. I have known really good 
gardeners who made their mark in private gar¬ 
dens to fail completely as market growers. 
Market growing is a trade that mast be learnt, 
and, like playing the violin, it shonld be began 
at an early age. There is, of course, the prac¬ 
ticability of working np a business in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a town where the produce can be 
disposed of; bat this has to be done, and gener¬ 
ally involves a long struggle, only fib for a 
robust: man to undertake. It is all right when you 
get the fore horse by the head, but until then it 
is a hard road to travel, and one on which many 
fail before they reaoh the desired goal. Therefore, 
I say to your querist, and espeoially if she has 
a little capital, don’t put it into gardening for 
profit. Rather put it in the bank and take a 
housekeeper s or cook’s situation, where the feet 
are under somebody else’e table and the income 
regular and assured. But if 44 Englishwoman 
in Barmah” cannot wean her thoughts from 
garden produce, let her seek for a greengrocer’s 
business, or start one in a likely neighbourhood. 
This I have known women do, and make money 
at. With a pony and cart to run round with 
she may do very well, and the risk is not great, 
beoause there is no labour bill to meet. Buying 
and selling is, in a general way, far before pro¬ 
ducing, for when seasons are bad and crops fail 
the grower mast go short, whereas the green¬ 
grocer and fruiterer oan usually manage to get 
what he wants, the consumer, perhaps, being 
the sufferer in enhanced prices. In nine cases 
out of ten successful men in market growing and 
other forms of profitable gardening will tell you 
that their earlier years were marked by severe 
toil, many disappointments, and hard pinching 
as regards money matters.— Byfleet. 


8057. — Lawn - mower for uneven 
ground.—I have found the machines with 
only three cutting-knives (after the style of the 
Excelsior) unequalled for rough work. They sure 
very light, work very rapidly, and out long or 
short Grass with equal facility. I had one in use 
for years, and, except that it did not leave the 
turf quite as smooth as the many-bladed 
machines, I preferred ib to any of the obherr.— 
B. C. R. 

-I do not think you will find the maohine 

of any one particular maker more useful than 
another for your purpose. Yon cannot do better 
than oonfine your ohoioe to a rather small-sized 
machine, say to cut 10 inohei. With a mower 
of that size a man will be able to avoid hollow 
places, and also to get nearer to the graves and 
round oorners that a larger one could not 
approach.—J. C. C. 

8023. — Bedding sawdust as manure. 
—By adding sulphuric acid you will not destroy 
the wood, unless it is added in its oonoentratsd 
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■tote end in a Urge quantity sufficient to char 
the whole mix tare, which is impracticable. Yon 
oannot get rid of the decomposition of the wood 
in the soil ultimately, and until that is accom¬ 
plished the evils of fangus, &o., will be present. 
Of coarse, the ammonU will be fixed with the 
acid, and if too liberal with quicklime after¬ 
wards you will begin to free it again. I should 
prefer using ground gypsum or salt for fixing 
the ammonia.—B., Eg ham. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a garden diary *rom July 20th 
to July 21th. 

I have been busy budding Rome. IS la interesting 
work, and a oolleotion of Roses oannot be kepi up without, 
for some sorts are too delloate to establish quiokly on their 
own roots. I am still growing a few lianettis, though I 
dare say the Brier la beet adapted for all good Rose soils. 
The wont feature of the Manetti le lte tendency to throw 
up suoken. I always raise the etooks I use, and am very 
careful in outting out all the buds, except one, or at most 
two, at the top. Again, when the rooted outtings are 
transplanted, the stems, down to the lowest root, are 
olosely examined for signs of inoipient buds, whioh are 
duly removed, so that, on the whole, I am not much 
bothered with suckers. I have Just finished layering 
8trawberry-runners. None but the strongest have been 
taken. I need not say they are taken from prolific plants, 
as those whioh do not show plenty of fruit in a good 
season are pulled up. I would rather have a blank in a 
bed than ran the risk of propagating from a bad stook. I 
find late kinda of Strawberries very valuable, and so pro¬ 
pagated a larger stook of the Elton Pine, whioh I find 
still the most reliable late sort, either for pot work or 
open air beds. Sowed Forget-me-nots for spring blooming; 
also intermediate Stooke for the same purpose. Staked 
Chrysanthemums to prevent winds breaking the branohes 
and spoiling the plants. Pulled up autumn sown Onlone 
and Uyed them out thinly to oomplete the ripening. I 
am growing the Giant Zltteau with other kinds from 
autumn sowings, and the Giant appears to poeeets good 
keeping qualities as well as large sise. Any variety whioh 
oan be sown in autumn and that will keep well into the 
winter after ripening, is worth growing in a district in 
whioh the Oiion-maggot sometimes gives trouble. I find 
a muloh between the rows of spring-sown Onions is useful 
as a prevention against the damages done by maggots. 
8o ved Chervil for autumn use. This is indispensable for 
flavouring salads and for klbohen usee generally. Syringed 
the leaves of Hollyhocks with a wjak solution of Gishurst 
compound as an antidote for the fungus. I hope by doing this 
in time the plants may eeoape this terrible pest on a hot, 
dry soil. Assistance is also given by tnulohing and liquid- 
imnure. Top-dressed Ououmbers In house wi*h old oow- 
manure and turfy-loam thinning out the growth to insure 
a oonstant suooeseion of young wood. In bright weather 
it le not easy to give too muoh water. An amateur friend 
that I often have a gossip with oame to me the other day, 
■eying, “ My Cucumbers are as bitter as soot; oorne and 
look at them.” I saw the plants were healthy enough, 
but required more water, both in the atmoiphere and also 
at the roots, and a thorough saturation removed the bitter¬ 
ness in less than 21 hours. I think every Cucumber 
grower should out and tests one of his Ouoambexs 
occasionally to make sure that his fruits are sweet and 
good. Planted our the laet lot of Leeks in trenches, 
18 inches apart and 0 inohes deep, with a good layer of 
manure worked into the bottom. I do not give so muoh 
manure as is used in the Celery trenobes, but a little extra 
help in this way adds to the else and suooulenoy of the 
Leeks. 1 wonder Leeks are not more grown, for they 
make an exoellent dish. I am often asked for a few Leeks by 
people who might grow their own if they pub the plants 
out at the right time and give them the little attention 
they require afterwards. Gave water to Aprioot and 
Peach-trees growing against a south wall. It would be 
difficult to overwater such trees now if the drainage of the 
garden is all right. One or two Peach-trees showing 
symptoms of red-spider have had a little soft-soap added to 
she water they were washed with. Fliee on Plums and 
Moreilo Cherries have given some trouble; but I think the 
mischief has now been oonquered, though not without a 
good deal of trouble. Looked over late vinery to remove 
laterals. There is a good breadth of main leaves, so laterals 
will do harm if left. 


Boeee. 

Even where there Is a house that is devoted solely to 
the flowering of pot Roses it rarely happens that room 
oan be found for keeping the plants under glass through 
the summer. To this, in a great measure, is due tne 
indlfiarent condition that pot Roses, whioh have been 
forced during the winter and spring, are frequently found 
In when the time for housing them oom as round in autumn. 
It would be diffloult to point to any plan's that have more 
tender leavei than forced Roses. In common with other 
subjects of a hardy nature when forced in the winter months 
and that produce foliage whilst they are In heat, the leaves 
are highly sensitive to anything in the way of hardusuage, 
snob as exposure to the son and wind out of-doors. In the 
cue of Roses it usually produces for a tlm* all but a com¬ 
plete stagnation of growtn, and induces virulent attacks of 
mildew as well as red-spider and aphides. If any of these 
pwts are allowed to get ranch footing the plants will be 
weaker and in a worse ttale generally than they were 
before they were foroed in plaoe of gaining tine and 
strength, such as pot Roses are capable of beiDg made 
to do when well managed. If pot Roses, esp .dally the 
Tea varieties, could be kept under glass altogether there 
is no qaesbion about their being better so managed. But, 
in most oases, the house or pit in whioh they flower, either 
in winter or spring, is required for something else in 
summer. Henoe, there is no ohanoe but standing them 
out. An open cituation, where they will get plenty of 
light and air, is necessary, and if the pots are plunged in 
fine coal ashes with 2 inohes or 8 inches of the material 
under them as well to keep out tbs worms, It will keep 
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the roots in a mors equable state than if the pots am 
exposed to the soorohing rays of the sun, which, when it 
■trikes the outsides, parohes up the fibres whioh lay 
thickly paoked against the inner surface. In respect to 
watering it is soaroely neoeesary to say that the plants 
should be as well attended to in that way as they were 
when they were being brought on to flower. In addition 
to this they should have frequent surfaoe drecsings with 
Olay’s manure, as well as ordinary liqui 1-stimulants made 
from hone droppings with a little soot in it. They should 
be olosely looked over every few days to ees that they are 
free from mildew, red-spider, or aphides. On the least 
traoe of mildew being found dost the whole of the leaves 
with flowers of sulphur. Tobacoo or Qiaseia-water will 
kill aphides For red-spider, dip in or syringe with a 
solution of Gishurst. 

Potting 1 Boses.— Any plants that are not in pots 
large enough to oarry them through next winter should 
now have a shift. Rmss will do with lees root-room than 
many things; but as they Inornate in aim they must have 
proportionately larger pots. Soil of a olose, somewhat 
heavy nature suits R os e s better than the light material 
sometimes used. In holding soil they always root mom 
freely than when it is light. About one sixth of rotten 
manure, with a moderate iprlnkltng of Band, will grow 
either the Tea variitles or the Hybrid Perpetuate well. 
Make the soil quite solid in the pots. Where light potting 
is practised the plants never form enough roots or make 
top growth so strong ae they should. On these two con¬ 
ditions depend the amount of flowers they are able to 
produce. 

Propagating Boses.— Plants that have been foroed 
and are strong and healthy, will now have plenty of shoots 
on them that will be in suitable condition for striking. 
The wood should be about half-matured. Each cutting 
ought to ooneist of a shoot of medium etreneth with about 
three joints Trim the bass so as to leave it smooth just 
at the bottom joint. Drain and fill with a mixture of 
sifted loam and sand in the proportion of about three parte 
of the former to two of the latter, as many 6-lnoh or 6 inch 
pots as required. Pat four or five outtings in eaoh pot, 
give a good watering, and eland them in a oold frame, 
whioh keep shut olose, giving only about half an inch of 
air in the middle of the day when the weather is bright. 
Keep a mat on the glass while the sun is on it. Sprinkle 
with the syringe every evening and keep the soil 
moderately moist so as to prevent the leaves flaggiog. In 
about three weeks the outtinge will form a oalius at the 
bottom, after whioh they may be half-plunged in a flight 
hotbed. This will aooelerate the formation of roots, 
though the outtings will strike without heal if this oannot 
be given them; but with gentle warmth they will get 
better established before winter. They must not be sub¬ 
jected to heat until the oallueicg process has been 
effected, or it is more than likely that the greater number 
will die. 

Stove. 

Scephanotie.—Amateurj who have a plant-house la 
which a moderate stove or an intermediate temperature 
oan be kept up all the year, will find this favourite plant 
deserving of their notion. It does better in medium heat 
than when kept in a high temperature, unless the atmos 
phere Is drier than most of the subjects that need hot 
stove treatment like. When grown in a hot, humid 
atmosphere the wood does not get eufllolently matured to 
bloom freely. Tae plant Is a free grower, but does not 
form a large specimen so quiokly ae an AUamanda or a 
B lugainvillea. It strikes readily from outtings. 8 tout 
■hoots of the present year’s growth that have got the wood 
at their base partially solidified may be put singly in 
8 inoh or 4-inoh pots- Drain and half-fill the pots with a 
mixture of half eand and elf ted loam; the top all sand. 
Keep them warm and moist in a olote atmosphere and 
shaded from the sun. They will root in a few weeks; 
then give more air and light. As soon ae the little plants 
are well established move them into 6-ioch pots, in which 
put two or three etioks, round these train the shoots, or 
they may be trained to strings run up under the roof of 
the house, la this way they will make considerable 
progress before winter. Plants that were etruck from 
cuttings a year ago will now be moving freely, and should 
be large enough to oooupy 8-inoh or 9-lnoh pots. If they 
have not been stopped sufficiently often to oauss them to 
prodnos half-* do sen shoots eaoh, remove the tops of the 
strong*st growths. Keep the shoots trained in a manner 
that their points can go on asoanding so ns what as they 
extend, as if the exiremltits are allowed to hang down 
they will not ke<p up the requisite strength. Syringe over¬ 
head every afternoon until autumn, after which ve lees 
water, so as to discourage growth and assist the wood to 
mature. Old specimens that have bloomed late may have 
their branohes shortened back, and should be pushed on 
to make fresh growth before winter. If the pot* are full 
of roots manure-water at short intervale will be an 
aieistanoe. 

Aliamandas.—When properly treated the different 
varieties of AUamanda wiU go on flowering until late in 
the autumn. If the plants have been grown in an 
ordinary stove temperature they will now te in full bloom, 
and should have manure-water two or three times a-week. 
If the branohes are trained under the roof of the house ail 
that is neoeesary is to keep them thinly dispersed over the 
epics allotted to them. If trained on a trellis they should 
be kept is an ereot position untU the flower-buds are well 
developed. When the shoots are trained as they extend 
before the fliwers are considerably advanced, the back 
eyes keep breaking in a way that starves the points of the 
leaders and prevents their blooming. 

Greenhouse. 

Camellias. —Camellias that bloomed early in the 
winter will, if they were kepb sufficiently warm after they 
had done flowering, now have their bloom-buds in a pro¬ 
minent state, and should be kept cool during the rest of 
the summer, as if the plants remain in heat too long the 
buds wiU go on moving to an extent that will oauee them 
to open before the time they may be wanted. IT this 
oooure it oausea disappointment, as when onoe the buds 
get too forward before the plants are moved from warm 
quarters there is no keeping them back. Oa the other 
hand plants that bloomed late in spring should be kept 
warm, eo as to help the bud* to attain else before the end 
of summer. This le especially neoeesary if the plants are 
at all weak, as the longer they are kept ia a genial atmos¬ 
phere the more roots they will make, and the lees likely 
the buds trill be to drop In winter. When Camellias are 


wanting in vigour, and the bloom-buds are small and 
insufficiently advanced in autumn, they are always liable 
to drop during the winter. Thoius Bam*. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Cuttings of every garden plant from which young shoots 
8 Inohes or 4 inohes long oan be taken will root now under 
handlights, or o!6ahes, or any other oontrlvanoe of wood 
or glass that will confine the atmosphere and yield plenty 
of light. Plaoe the propagating boxes on the north side 
of a olose fsnoe or walL Place 8 inohes or 4 inches of 
sandy oompoeb on the natural soil in the box, give a good 
watering, and in the oouree of an hour or so. when it has 
drained and settled, the outtings may be dibbled in. The 
young shoots of Carnations are now in good oondition 
for layering. The soil in whioh the shoots are pegged 
should be gritty. A mixture of loam and leaf-mould witli 
some road grit or sand will do very welL The layers must 
be kept moist till the roots are formed. Dahlias will need 
frequent attention now in tying and thinning; the latter 
attention being given to the robust growers where fin* 
blooms are required. For the same purpose thin the buds 
of weakly growers to oonoentrate strength. Give liquid- 
manure to Roses to encourage growth for a good autumn 
bloom, lohthemlo guano is giving good results wherever 
I have seen it used. A tabletpoonful to a large pot 
(8 gallon*) of water Is strong enough for most purposes. 
Tbit application will be exceedingly beneficial to plants on 
scantily manured soils. 8y ringe Holly hooks with Gishurst 
oompound, 2 os. to the gallon, if there are any symptoms 
of the fungoid disease, whioh destroys the foliage. Watch 
the undersides of the leaves for the appearance of any 
warty exoresoenoes and syringe at onoe. or, as prevention 
is better than oars, use a weaker solution in anticipation 
of the dUease. All fungoid diseases are more prevalent 
in hot, dry seasons where the plants are badly nourished. 
Muloh stocks and Asters and apply liquid-manure to give 
■las and brllllanoy to the blossoms Sow Intermediate 
8tooks for next season’s blooming. Bud Roses. Train 
creepers on walls and arches. Priok off biennials, euah ae 
Foxgloves, Canterbury Bills, ho., 8 inches or 4 inohes 
apart. Ferns growing on dry banks will need water. 

Fruit Girdso. 

The red spider will give trouble in vineries and Peaoh- 
houses where the atmospherio conditions aie faulty, or If 
the borders have been allowed to get dry. Dtfident ven¬ 
tilation early in the season has as muoh to do with the 
appearance of red-spider as too dry an atmosphere later 
on. Soft, thin foliage is more likely to be attacked than 
robust leaves hardened by judlaious ventilation. If red- 
spider appears in a vinery and the Grapes are not too 
forward for the bloom on the berries to be detaohed, take 
in the garden engine (the syringe is not powerful enough) 
and give the foliage a thorough drenohing. I have lately 
heard of several oases of eoalded berries among suoh 
kinds as Lady Downe'e and Madreefleld Court. Tbe beet 
preventative next to a free ventilation eaily in the morning 
is to leave on plenty of foliage to ehade the berries. The 
worst oases of co tiding are where the Vines have been 
olosely pinch* d in. As a temporary measure it is a good 
plan to use a thin shade till the Grapes are past the period 
when scalding takes place. Lose no time now in com¬ 
pleting tbe stock of young 8brawberry-plants for potting 
and planting. Finish the preparatory work of the land 
intended for the new plantations, so ae to get the plants 
set out early. Insects are giving trouble on Plums, both 
on walls and standard trees. Soft-soap and paraffia-oll 
makes a good and cheap wash. Dissolve the soap in the 
water first and then add the oil and keep it agitated whilst 
using it. One ounoe of soap and a wineglassful of paraffin 
to the gallon will kill any flies it touohes. Tne weather has 
been suitable for Melons; the fruit ripening off in 
capital condition, and I have heard of no oanker ae yet. 
Tne chief thing to guard against Is red spider. If that 
little insect gets into a frame or house during such 
weather as we nave had lately it will be diffloult to oust it. 
Hard robust leaves are the beet antidote, and to obtain 
this condition of thing* plant In rather heavy, firm SOIL 
Keep the growth thin and the roots healthily motet, 
and give a little air early in the morning. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Ououmbers in houses and frames which have boas In 
bearing some time will need a free but jodioioas use of 
the knife to keep up a oonstant influx of new growth. 
The plants should be gone over at least weekly, if not 
oftener, and an old shoot here and there removed to make 
room for young wood. A few of the old leaves also must 
be out away to let in light to the young growth. Top- 
dressings of rich soil and plenty of water, both at the root 
and also in the atmosphere, are an absolute necessity now. 
If there is any bitterness in the fruit it may be taken as a 
sign that the water supply has been deficient in such 
weather as we have had lately. The less air Cuoumber- 
houses have the belter, for when the ventilators are open 
the dry, soorohing atmosphere from the outside rushes in 
and drinks up the moisture, bringing in it* train red-spider 
and other evils. I have one long house whioh has had no 
ventilation beyond what oomee in between the laps of the 
glass, and very little shade, and the plants are as gresn 
and as full of growth as they were in the spring. Tbe 
thermometer on a hot day will rise to 100 dege ; but when 
it gete above 93 dege., every part of the house is deluged 
with water, and this atmospherio condition rushes on 
growth in a marvellous manner, and the leaves will not 
eooroh in a saturated atmosphere unless they touah the 
glass. Tomatoes in the open air which have set any 
fruit, if dry, hot weather continues, will be benefited by a 
good eoaking oooaeionally with liquid-manure. Muloh the 
soil among the plants with manure. Collect manure and 
put it through a course of fermentation for open air Mush¬ 
room beds. Lift early Potatoes when growth is finished 
and the skins set, and sow Turnips, winter Spinach, or 
some other useful orop on the land. A sprinkling of coot 
or some other artificial manure lightly forked or hoed in 
will b* a great help to the next orop. Late Psas may 
have their roots flooded with water, and a muloh of 
some kind placed over the watered surfaoe immediately 
after. B. Hobday. 


Work In tbe Town Garden. 

A well-oonatruoted rookery, nicely furnished with hardy 
Ferns, Is a very refreshing objsot just now. In most town 
gardens there are plenty of shady spots, and here Ferns 
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will grow, and, with a little oare and attention, floarlah 
while hardly anything elee would tuooeed. The itonee or 
bum of which the rook work la formed ehoold be put 
together aa irregularly and naturally ae poeeible, and, if 
loxroe or expeneive, the base may be formed of any rough 
material that may be at band. Take oare. however, to ftll 
the pooketa in whioh the Ferae are to be planted with 
some really good toll from the country ; a nloe light loam, 
mixed with aome leaf toll or peat, and a little Band, le the 
right eort of etofT. Any of our commoner native Ferae, 
euoh aa the Male and Lady Ferns, the Shield and Baokler 
kinds, Polypodies, Hart’s-tongues, and others. Plant 
them firmly, and keep not only the roots of the plants 
themselves, but the whole of the surrounding surfaces, 
pretty constantly moist throughout the growing season, 
and they are pretty sure to do well and form a charming 
feature. A little ba‘io and Jet of water somewhere among 
the stones, or a mimic waterfall, Ae, is easily arranged, 
end adds considerably to the cfleotivenees of f 


A bit of well-kept turf le a great 
“ " ‘ plaoee I 


_ f the whole. 

iat ornament to any garden, 
however email. * In most pfaoes the Grass has beoome very 
muob burnt up and shabby .loo king lately; but where the 
area la limited It should be well watered ccoaiionally, and 
its beauty thus maintained. It is worth while knowing 
that a oouple of good waterlogs with a solution of nitrate 
of soda, at the rate of about an ounce to the gallon, will 
quickly bring back the proper colour to a lawn, however 
bare and brown. Taberous Begonias are now very bright 
and effective ; when well managed they make a charming 
bed in the open air and flower very continuously. They 
euooeed beat io a light loamy soil and leaf mould, or, 
better still, epent Hope In a half decayed elate forme the 
beet fertiliser for them. The greenhouse should be very 
gay with Zonal and other Pelargoniums, Begonias, 
Fuoheias, double and tingle Petunias, Balsams, and so forth. 
Plenty of water must be given, with weak liquid manure at 
every alternate application ; lb ia very bad policy to starve 
pot plants in bloom. Obineee Primulas for winter-flowering 


Amount of atmospheric moisture at night is 
beneficial the pores of the leaves should not be 
clogged with it, as thereby their functions are 
impaired, and the foliage loses its fresh, glossy 
appearance. Of the plants mentioned by 
“R. T. G.,” neither Ferns, Pelargoniums, nor 
Tomatoes should be syringed, nor anything that 
is in bloom. Fuohsias in flower want plenty of 
water with a little liquid-manure to keep them 
going.—J.G., Bjfjlut. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE MEDLAR (MESPILUS) AS A LAWN 
TREE. 

The common Medlar with edible fruits, M. 
germanioa, though generally relegated to the 
kitchen garden and orchard, is really a moet 
ornamental tree, and well deserves to be 
regarded as suoh and planted on lawns 
avowedly for ornament. Everyone knows how 
picturesque an old Medlar-tree is, what a wide- 
spreading umbrageous head it has, how beauti¬ 
ful it is in early summer when studded with its 
great white flowers amongst the large pale- 
green foliage. It ought to be looked upon aa a 
purely ornamental tree, as well as the Qalnoe 
and Mulberry, Apple and Pear. The only other 


8039. —Propagating Japanese Maples.—These 
are budded on the oommon Maple in summer when ins 
bark runs well. This le a good time for the work.—E. H. 

8011.- Soil for at. John’s Wort. -The common 
81. John's Wort wlU grow In any fairly good «oll and 
tuooeed■ well In the shade, though hardly to well es 
the dwarfer species. Hyperloam oelyolnum. Itmay be 
mov d whenever planting operations oan be carried out 
from October till the spring.—E. H. 

-The greater 81. John's Wort will grow ss well 

as any plant moderately shaded by trees. It will 
grow aloes up to the boles of some trees, and will even do 
them Injury by robbing them of their due ahare of nourish¬ 
ment. It is not very particular aa to the charaoter of the 
toil; but increases more freely In light than In heavy 
loam.—J. D. K. 


Smith e Medlar (Mespilus Smlthi or grandiflora). 


a:e growing rapidly, and If to bloom early should be placed 
In the flowering pots as eoon aa possible. Seed of Her¬ 
baceous Ciloeolsrias must be sown this month In light, 
r!oh soil, and a oool, shady frame. Keep the soil oonetanUy 
moist. __ B. 0. R. 

7854.—Making blood-manure.—Whilst 
in the colonies I made hundreds of tons of blood- 
manure. All I ever did was to lay it out on a 
piece of ground that wanted breaking np, then 
break up all the aides around it, and oover all 
over. When I thought ib was fib to turn over I 
did so about twioe. Suoh manure I never saw 
surpassed ; everything seemed to delight in it 
I only wish I oould do the like here. There was 
nothing disagreeable about it, providing it was 
well oovered over .—As Amateur. 

8018. —Syringing 1 greenhouse plants. 

—It certainly does many plants good to syringe 
them oocaiionally in hot weather, but I have 
long been of opinion that this detail of gardening 
is too frequently overdone. In a general way, 
even iu hot weather, syringing onoe a-day is 
enough, and I prefer to thoroughly web them 
now and then to daily sprinkling them overhead. 
This is more like what vegetation gets naturally, 
and it is well known that what is called a drip¬ 
ping season—i rain falling almost daily—has 
an enfeebling effect on nearly all plants. Some 
make a praotioe of syringing late in the after¬ 
noon or iu the evening, so that water hangs on 
the foliage through the night. Nothing oan 
well be worse than tiri*,^for although ia certain 
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species of Mespilus in gardens is M Smithi, 
or grandiflora (sse above illustration), ar 
extremely fine tree as regards handsome growth 
It makes a perfect lawn tree, as its great 
rounded head weeps on all sides in a graoeful 
way, and the br&nohes quite sweep the turf. It 
flowers about the middle of May, and then is 
very beautiful, the snow-white flowers being 
large and very numerous. In some nurseries it 
is called (especially on the Continent) Cratregus 
lobata and other names under Cratragus. It is 
a medium sized tree. W. 

Veronica Traversi U exceedingly beauti 
ful at Kew at this season, as the bushes of it 
here and there in the gardens are in the fullest 
flower. This dense, bushy, and comparatively 
dwarf, shrubby plant might be used in many 
places with the most excellent effect. It blooms 
in July, just at a time when we requre something; 
bright to give colour to the outdoor garden, ant 1 
this its profusion of white floweri supplies most 
effectually. It does not seem to be at all diffi¬ 
cult to grow, and is quite hardy, though in the 
severest winters it suffers somewhat As an 
isolated specimen for the lawn there are few 
better things, as it not only flowers in the month 
of July when soaroely a shrub is in bloom, but 
is ornamental at all seasons. There is a Veronica 
called V. Dsvoniensis in commerce ; bub this is 
only a synonym, as I can see no difference 
between the two.—G, 


ORCHIDS. 


8ER API AS. 

* am asked by “ Garfcrude ” to name a specimen 
whioh was enclosed with the following remarks : 

Will ‘ M. B ’ kindly name the enclosed plant 
for me! It is one which I have found in plenty 
this season, and would like to grow if I knew 
how?*’ “Gertrude s” plant is Ssrapias cordigera, 
and without attempting to contradict my fair 
correspondent, I may simply tell her that, if wild, 
the specimens were not gathered in England. 
For her benefit, however, and two other 
enquirers, I give the following cultural details. 
Serapias are by no means difficult to grow, and 
flower annually; and are named after one of 
the old Egyptian divinities. They belong to 
the Mediterranean region and various places in 
the south of Europe, northern Africa, Ao., Ac. 
Some of the species are very showy and attrac¬ 
tive, and all are well deserving the attention of 
every plant-grower. These plants are 
beautiful when in bloom, and they may be 
grown well in pots if kept in a cool frame, 
Jut I do not think success is likely to 
attend the attempt in the open air *ny- 
where in the neighbourhood of London. Moie 
success, however, might be obtained in the 
south or in the west of the bland. Serapias 
should be planted in good light, turfy-loam, the 
pots in which they are plaoed being exceptionally 
well drained, for an excess of water, or of arti¬ 
ficial heat, is likely to prove fatal. These 
Serapias have done flowering now, and will soon 
be going to rest; and then should be kept in an 
open frame, or in a snug corner under a north 
wall, until later in the season, when the heavy 
rains will compel the grower to iemove them 
into their winter quarters. The Serapias will 
grow through the winter months, and therefore 
require a fair amount of moisture and almost 
greenhouse temperature. It has been said by 
:perb growers that terrestrial Orchids will not 
_jbmit to be either forced or retarded, but I 
have seen them forced with very great success, 
and have even forced some species myself, so that 
I know this to be a statement void of truth, and 
therefore of no value. I would advbe my readers 
to grow several tubers in the same pot, and to 
pub a lump of drainage material dose by the 
tubers, or place them close to the sides of the 
pot, as when thus situated they appear to grow 
the finest. I would advbe repotting every 
aeason, and although some appear to shrink from 
disturbing the tubers of theae plants, I am under 
no apprehension if they are taken when in a 
dormant condition and carefully replanted in 
proper soil. 

S. OORDIOIRA (the Heart lipped Serapias) is 
one of the prettiest species. It is a native of 
hilly pastures in the Mediterranean region, and 
even extends to Algeria, oocuring in plenty, and, 
therefore, forming dense olumps in woods and 
in open, Grassy knolls. It ranks as one of the 
finest of European species, the sepals and petals 
oreamy-white with rosy lines, and the large lip 
heart-shaped, pilose, and deep blood red. It 
grows to a foot or more in height. 

S. lingua (the Tongue lipped Serapias) b 
similar in growth to the preceding, slightly 
stronger, and somewhat broader leaves ; but the 
flowers, although of good size, are smaller ; the 
sepals and petals in shape and colour the same, 
but the large, middle lobe of the lip b tongue- 
ehaped and bright red, with a stain of yellow 
on the disc, the side lobes are rounded and 
stained with deeper red at the tips. 

8. lonoipetala U another species which is 
found in the Mediterranean region, and is fre¬ 
quently found growing in company with 
S. lingua, to which it bears a great deal of 
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resemblanoe. It ia about the same in size and 
habit. 

S. nf.glecta.— This is a rarer species than 
any of the preceding, stronger and larger ia 
growth than S. cordigera. 

S. parviflora is another pretty species, bat 
less showy than any of the otner kinds, whilst 

S. todari, a species I have never seen, is 
described as being extremely beautiful ; bat it 
has never been found in quantity, being scarce. 

S. triloba.— This is a very beautiful plant; 
indeed, 1 consider it the very finest of the 
European Orchis. It is sometimes named S. 
papilionaceo-lingua ; this arises from the idea 
that it is a natural hybrid from Orchis papilio- 
nacea and Serapias lingua; this, however, I 
scarcely think likely, as it is found in so many 
places in the south of Franca and other places. 
Suffice it to say, the plant grows upwards of a 
foot high, bearing plain green leaves, which are 
narrowly lanceolate, acuminate at the point, 
and sheathing at the base. The raceme is not a 
large one, seldom bearing more than half-a- 
dozen blooms, but the individual flowers are 
very beautiful, and measure nearly 2 inches in 
length, the sepals and petals soft green, veined 
and flushed with a purplish hue ; lip, very large, 
heart-shaped, broad, and flat, three-lobed, the 
front lobe the smallest; it is slightly toothed at 
the edge ; the whole a beautiful purple, tinged 
with red. There is no tropical Orchid which 
oan surpass it for beauty, let it be either a species 
or hybrid. I strongly urge my amateur friends 
to obtain it, and, indeed, all the members of 
this family possible, for they yield a beauty 
peculiarly their own. I believe there is a firm 
at Tottenham from whom they may be obtained, 
another at York, and if neither of these 
plant growers can supply them there is a firm 
near Naples which make these and the bulbous 
and tuberous-rooted plants of southern Europe 
a speciality, from whom these and many other 
of the fine terrestrial Orchis found there oan be 
easily obtained, and from now until about the 
end of August or beginning of September is the 
best time to get them. Matt. Bramble. 


ORCHIDS AND FERNS. 

Is reply to “ Odontoglossum, Worksop,” I have 
both your letters, and shall be glad to help you 
in every way I possibly can. You are quite 
right. Stick to your Ferns. Do not part with 
them in favour of Orchids. I am doing all I 
can to induce the readers of Gardening to grow 
these plants together. There is one thing that 
appears to me strange—that your house gets so 
cold at night in the winter. Your minimum is 
certainly quite as low as I like to have Odonto- 
glossnms (40 degs.), but then your maximum is 
far too great for them. My advice is to raise 
the minimam in winter to 55 dogs., and then 
you may hope to succeed with the following 
scarce kinds, and always have some one or 
the other in flower. Do not buy your plants 
too small; none of the above-named kinds are 
very dear, and you have no need to begin with 
poor or imported plants. Want of exact know¬ 
ledge in their management often leads to serious 
disaster. Your plants may be staged with the 
Ferns, and as you require to shade the latter, 
this will also suit the Orchido. Never 
sprinkle the latter with water from the syringe 
when in flower. Your temperature will be all 
right if you raise the minimum. It will be 
safest to err on the side of dryness in the winter, 
but never allow them to get dry enough to 
shrivel; those kinds without bull>3 should never 
be allowed to get dry. You may chose from the 
following : Aerides odoratum, Calanthe Veitchi, 
Cattleya guttata, C. Mossise, C. Mendeli, C. 
Triame, C. Gaskeliana, C. Percivalliana, Ccelo- 

f yne oristata, Cypripedium (any variety), 
>endrobium nobile, Laelia purpurata, Miltonia 
Phalrenopsis, M. Rcezli, M. vexillarium, 
Oncidium papilio, Trichopilia suavis, Yanda 
tricolor, V. suavis, Zygopetalum Mackayanum. 

M. B. 


The great white Plantain Lily 

(Funkia grandiflora) is often seen as a com¬ 
mon border plant, but unless growing under 
very favourable conditions of shelter and 
warmth, it rarely produces its tall spikes of 
large, white, and deliciously eoented flowers. 
It is therefore advisable to grow it in pots in a 
greenhouse where at this time of the year there 
are few lovelier or more fragrant plants. The 
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great heart-shaped leaves of a very pale-green 
harmonise charmingly with the long trumpet- 
shaped fijwers, and as the spikes are long and 
the buds open in succession, the plant is in 
bloom for several weeks. A noble group of this 
Funkia in the greenhouse (No. 4) at Kew has 
been a great attraction, and very few visitors 
recognise it as a hardy plant.—W. 


FRUIT. 

OVERBURDENED VINES AND OTHER 
FRUIT-TREES. 

If we go into half-a dozen different gardens the 
probability is that in at least four out of that 
number we shall find the Vines and other fruit- 
trees over-burdened with fruit. Although not 
a good fruit year as regards Peaches, Nectarines, 
and Pears, still there are many plaoes in which 
Apples, Plums, and Peaches are good, or rather 
over-good crops, and when looking round, my 
fingers have itched to get at them and reduce 
their number to one-half, as I am quite sure such 
treatment would benefit the present year’s crop 
as well as the next, but no amount of reasoning 
appears to have any effect on some growers. 
Vines may be seen having two and three 
miserably small bunches on a lateral, where 
there only ought to be one bunoh, and Peaches 
and Nectarines hang in clusters of four or five 
where at most two would suffica to make a good 
crop. On trees of such sorts of Apples as Lord 
Saffiald, Pott’s Seedling, and Alexander, which, 
if properly thinned out, grow to a good size, the 
fruits are left in clusters of five or six. Such 
management of the fruit crop shows a want of 
judgment that is difficult to understand. One 
would think that the least experienced person 
would know that where fruit of any kind is 
undaly crowded it will be small in consequenoe. 
It would be too much, perhaps, to expeot him to 
understand that any kind of tree which is over¬ 
burdened with fruit one season is the weaker for 
it the next, but that it is so is, nevertheless, a 
fact. At the present moment I am more con¬ 
cerned with 

Vines and Peach trees than anything, 
because, even as late as it is in the season, it is 
not too late in the case of those who grow Grapes 
in unheated structures to reduce the number of 
bunches where there are too many. As to what 
number of bunches constitues a fair crop, I may 
mention that one bunch to every foot o! the old 
rod is sufficient, even if they should be small; 
that is the way to give the Vines a chance to 
regain lo*t vigour. If Vine growers were to act 
on this rule from the time that young Vines 
begin bearing they would find they would live 
longer and every year bear more regular crops. 
Even one bunch to every foot of rod is sometimes 
too many in the case of young Vines that are 
in vigorous health and which produce large 
bunches; the weight of the bunch should, in 
faot, be the leading factor in deciding how many 
should be left. If handsome bunches and large 
berries are wanted, both must be reduoed in 
number, according to the amount of bearing 
surface. The same rule holds good in regard to 
Peaohes and Nectarines a9 to the number of 
fruit that should be left to ripen. I may tell 
the inexperienced gardener that every good cul¬ 
tivator considers that one Peach to each square 
foot of wall that is covered with foliage is 
enough. Let those who do not thin out at all, 
or but very little, run a rule over the space 
covered by their Peach-trees, and see how this 
advice tallies with their practice. It is not 
altogether the value of the present crop that 
should be studied, but that of future years also. 
Any trees that are over-taxed this season will 
not be in such good condition to stand against 
unfavourable climatic influence during next 
spring as will those which have not been weakened 
by bearing an excessive crop of fruit this year. 

J. C. C. 


8000 -Strawberry growing 1 In pots.—The best 
kinds for early forcing are Vioomteese de Thury and 
La Grease buci6?. For late forcing 1 should recommend 
President, British Q leen, and Sir Charles Napier. For 
early work I am utin<40'sor 6$ inch pots; for late use, 
6 inch or 32 s. Forcing may begin in January or February, 
a fieth lot of plants being taken into the house for succes¬ 
sion every fortnight.—E. H. 

- For very early foroing I do not know 

any better 8trawberry than Black Prince. If 
larger fruit is wanted, Vicomtease Hericart de 
Thnry, Keen’s Seedling, and President are excel¬ 


lent to follow. Grow Black Princa in 5-inch 
and the others in 6-inch pots. Place the pots 
in heat in succession from the first week in 
December until March. The earliest must not 
be forced too rapidly at first; 45 dags. Fah. would 
bo quite high enough to begin with.—J. D. E. 

- 1. Garibaldi is generally acknowledged 

to be one of the best all-round forcing varieties, 
and, the flesh being firm, it is a good traveller. 
Laxton’s Noble is a fine new variety, even earlier 
than the last, with large and very handsome 
fruit; it is, however, somewhat wanting in 
fi&vonr. Black Prince, with small, bat very 
sweet and highly flavoured fruit, comes in early 
with very little forcing, and President, Sir J. 
Paxton, and Sir C. Napier, all force well, and 
give plenty of fine fruit. British Queen pos¬ 
sesses the finest flavour of all, and may be 
ently forced, bat cannot be had very early. 

. Six inch pots (32’s) are generally employed 
for single plants, and if layered in good time 
this is the best size. 3 The time for subjecting 
them to artificial warmth depends upon whether 
fruit is wanted early or late. Strong and well- 
matured crowns may be, and frequently are, 
started soon after Christmas, but so early in the 
season they need a good deal of heat and very 
skilful attention, and then afford only a light 
crop. If for sale, the frnit generally realises 
much better prices towards the end of May and 
early in June than earlier, and with much less 
expense and trouble. On the whole, I should 
say start them early in March, and bring them 
on quietly, increasing the temperature gradually 
as the days lengthen.—B. C. R. 


AMERICAN BLACKBERRIES. 

It will probably be remembered that last year 
about this time I sent a note to Gardening 
mentioning an instance where I had seen the 
Wilson Junior Blackberry growing vigorously 
and bearing a good crop of fruit. Early in the 
present month (July) I visited the same garden 
again and saw the same plants ; and as I, in 
common with many others have complained that 
they could not be induced to make satisfactory 
growth, I am glad to report that the plants in 
question have improved since last year; the 
growth is more vigorous and the crop of fruit 
abundant. In this case they are valued because 
they succeed the Raspberries in ripening. I do 
not care to discuss the merits of these Black¬ 
berries as fruit, even if they do ripen after the 
summer crop of Raspberries, because, according 
to taste, the same space occupied with autumn¬ 
bearing Raspberries would be quite as profitable 
and more agreeable to the taste of the majority 
of people. At the same time all the varieties of 
American Blackberries have proved, in places 
wide apart, so capricious in their behaviour that 
it is pleasant to be able to report of a success¬ 
ful instance where they are doing well. 

_J. c. c. 

80*0 —Strawberry for a gravelly soil. — The 
beet Strawberry (or a poor, hungry soil In my experience 
is Vioomtesee H6rioort de Thury.—E. H. 

- Sir J. Paxton first and Keen’s Seedling second. — 

J. D E. 

- Keen’s Seedling, President, Sir J. Paxton, and Sir 

0. Napier oil succeed more or less well on gravelly soil.— 

B. O. R. 

S00G.— Peach and Nectarine-trees not bear¬ 
ing.— Ivy on the other side of the wall would not do muoh 
harm; but it is very Injurious to the trees to plant the 
narrow border where the roots are with Cabbages, &c. 
The roots are driven deeper into the ground by this treat¬ 
ment. I would lift Lhe loote, put some fresh loam round 
them, and oease to crop the border for a year or two. — 
D. E. 

8038.— Vine growing.— The three beet early Grapes 
are Black Hamburgh, MkdresBe’.d Court, and Foster’s 
Seedling or Buckland Sweetwater. The three best late 
Grapes are Alicante, Groe Colman, and Golden Qieen or 
Muscat of Alexandria if there is heat enough The best 
time to plant both the early and late houses is jaat as the 
buds are bursting early in April.—E H 

- The three best sorts of Grapes for early 

forcing are Black Hamburgh, Madresfield Court 
Muscat, and Foster’s White Seedling. Were I 
required to plant an early house with, say, ten 
Vines, I would plant six Black Hambnrgh, two 
Foster’s White Seedling, and two Madresfield 
Court Muscat. The three best for late fruiting 
and keeping are Lady Downe’s Seedling, 
Alicante, and for white a plant or two of Royal 
Vineyard. Whether the Vines are intended for 
early or late fruiting, the best time to plant 
them is just as they start into growth in the 
spring. They start off at once, and each Vine 
ought to grow to a length of 15 feet to 20 feet. 
—J. D. E. 
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THE BEST STRAWBERRIES. 

A s the time will aoon be at hand for making new 
plantations of Strawberries, allow me to make a 
few remaika on kinds which I have found to 
answer well for all purposes. Everyone, I 
think, should grow Garibaldi. If young plants 
of it are set out every three or four years it is a 
first rate cropper. Though its fruit is rather 
small individually, its colour is excellent, and 


Elton Pine Strawberry. 


for preserving no other kind is, perhaps, so 
good. President is, according to my opinion, 
still one of the best of all Strawberries, and no 
garden, however small, should be without 
ft\ It is most prolific, handsome, and good 
flavoured, and for forcing has no superior. 
Although not quite so early as some, the 
deficiency is more than counter-balanced by 
the heavy crops of fine fruit which it produces. 
Sir Charles Napier is another kind that should 
fiad a place in every garden. It is a most 
abundant bearer, and the brisk acid flavour 
which its fruits possess is generally liked. 
Elton Pine (here figured) has the great advan¬ 
tage of lateness to recommend it. It comes in 
when most others are over, or at least 
past their best. It is aho a first rate 
Dearer. In colour it is a most beautiful 
crimson, medium as regards size and in flavour, 
whioh is very acceptable during the hot days 
which we generally get at the end of July. 
There may be other kinds as good, but I have 
found none to answer the general requirements 
of a private establishment so well as the four 
torts just named. To those who would like to 
give a few more kinds a trial I would reoom- 
mend Laxton’s Noble, said to be a. very fine 
early kind ; Sir Joseph Paxton, British Queen, 
Dr. Hogg, James Veitch, and Sir Harry. These, 
with the exception of the first-named new kind, 
I have found to be very good, and where size of 
fruit rather than quantity of crop or quality is 
desired any of these will give satisfaction. 
British Queen is, no doubt, the finest flavoured 
Strawberry grown, but it does badly in some 

places and therefore is not trustworthy. 
x o n 


8059. -- Strawberry growing:. — Straw¬ 
berries will thrive very well where the sun does 
not reach them till 10 o’clock in the day. They 
will not, of course, fruit quite so early, but the 
spring frosts will not be so likely to injare the 
blossoms, and it is convenient to have a bed 
coming in for late use. The moving of Straw¬ 
berries in autumn will not materially affect their 
fruiting next Beason if the work is carefully 
done.—F. H. 


_ Strawberry plants like all the sun they 

can get, and if they get no sun until half-past 
eleven o’clock in the day they could not be 
successfully cultivated ; at the same time, I 
would not say that fairly good fruit could not 
be grown in such a place if the soil was well 
cultivated and the plants were exposed to the 
sun during the rest of the day. It is not worth 
while moving old plants in the autumn ; young 
runners are best, and if they can bo layered into 
small pots now and planted out when well rooted 
they will be sure to produce a good crop of fruit 
next season. Late runners dug out of the ground 
without being layers in pots will not produce a 
crop of fruit the following season.—J. D. E. 

_ Yes, a good crop of Strawberries may be grown In 

snob a position, though they would not ba so earlv nor 
quite so fruitful as in a sunnier spot. The plants, tf not 
too large, may be eafely moved early in the autumn. 

B. 0. R * 
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SCALDED GRAPES. 

This term is one well known amongst gardeners, 
and is applied to Grapes which seem as if boil¬ 
ing water had been poured over the bunches. 
Unfortunately, it is of frequent occurrence, 
judging from the many complaints made and 
questions asked concerning it at this season of 
the year. It certainly is very vexing to have a 
fine house of Grapes spoilt in this way just as 
they are beginning to look well, and be forced 
to perform a seoond thinning, and this time of 
berries not of our own choosing. There seems 
to be some doubt and difference of opinion as 
to the exact mechanical or chemical action 
which takes place in thus changing green, firm, 
and healthy berries into soft and lifeless pulp ; 
and as to the cause, some are of opinion that it 
is to ba attributed to too much heat, while others 
affirm it is caused by a chill, but it certainly 
looks more like partial cooking than anything 
else. I have no doubt but that it is caused by 
a sudden rise in the temperature of the house, 
the atmosphere quickly becoming warmer than 
the Grapes. The sun striking the berries at the 
same time, they are, as it were, scalded by hot 
vapour ; but why they should be subject to this 
danger during a short period of their growth 
only is more difficult to understand, also that 
some varieties are much more liable to suffer 
than others. Lady Downe’s is notorious for its 
susceptibility to scalding; Muscat of Alexan¬ 
dria, Madresfield Court, and other Musoat kinds 
are also liable to be caught, while other varie¬ 
ties will occasionally show signs of it on a few 
berries. The 

Period of growth when this scalding is most 
likely to occur is when the berries are about 
half grown and before they commence colouring, 
whioh would seem to point out that the change 
which is going on in the berries from sour to 
sweet is a favourable condition to it Generally 
there is most danger in the early part of the 
morning, but I am inclined to think it will 
happen at all times during the day if the condi¬ 
tions which produce it are present, and after- | 
noon sun, especially if allowed to strike the 
bunches through the west end of the vinerv, will 
be almost sure to leave the exposed berries brown 
and soft. The morning, however, is the most 
critical time, and no doubt scalding more often 
occurs at this time of the day than at any other. 
Fortunately, this destructive malady is not 
difficult of prevention. The remedies are simple 
and easy of application, and consist of careful 
ventilation and shade. I have never known a 
vinery in which it could not be prevented by 
these means. In the first place, it is requisite to 
impress upon the person in charge of the houBe 
the conditions whioh contribute to its cause, and 
the way to prevent its occurrence. To under¬ 
stand these things one’s-self and leave those in 
charge in ignorance is only courting disaster. 
Young men are often slow to understand that 
one of the most important principles in airing a 
house is to prevent an undue rise of the tempera¬ 
ture—not to lower it after it has risen. Not 
unfrequently the 

Houses remain closed on warm days, if the 
sky is overcast, until a sudden burst of sunshine 
causes a rush to the ventilators, which are 
thrown open indiscriminately, resulting in cold 
currents of air and draughts in all directions; 
neither is it advisable on showery days to close 
the lights for every storm which will, perhaps, 
be over before one can go the round of the houses. 
Scalded berries are the work of a few minutes ; 
therefore, to avert disaster it is best to have 
some definite mode of ventilation, especially for 
the period when it is liable to occur. The 
vinery should never be quite closed, or if it is 
closed for a short time in the afternoon, air 
should be put on again the last thing in the 
evening ; but it is safer not to close entirely at 
any time, neither is it necessary to do so, as 
forcing at this stage is not judicious treatment. 
The first thing in the morning the overnight air 
should be increased a little, and the attendant 
must be guided by the conditions of the weather 
as the day advances as to a farther supply or 
otherwise. A good night temperature is 60 degs. 
with a gradual rise to 80 degs. during the day, 
and by maintaining a gentle heat in toe pipes at 
night, an extra safeguard will be provided in 
giving buoyancy to the atmosphere. Artificial 
shading is only necessary when the natural 
oovering is scanty. Undoubtedly the best 
shading is the foliage of the Vine, which ought 


to be thick enough for the purpose, but failing 
this, a thin piece of canvas or hexagon netting 
will give security. The position of the house 
must also be considered ; if the ends are high 
and light, and much exposed to morning or 
evening sun, it is not safe to leave them unpro¬ 
tected. A sufficient number of shoots should be 
trained on the inside to protect the berries, or 
the glass may be given a coating of limewash, 
or have some shading material tacked on for a 
time. In such positions I have found the 
removal of a few panes of glass, substituting in 
their place perforated zinc, to be of great advan¬ 
tage iu preventing a too sudden rise of the 
temperature, also in counteracting overheating 
during the hottest part of the day. A. 


8008. — Packing Grapes for parcels 
post- —Let the box be sufficiently large to 
allow of an inch of space between the bunch and 
the sides. Put a layer of soft Moss or wadding 
at the bottom, and on that soft paper, which 
should be brought up at the sides and ends to 
the top of the box. Lay the Grapes in carefully 
and pack in tightly between the paper and the 
box with anything of a soft nature. Bring the 
paper over the top of the Grapes, and if there is 
any space fill this up, so that when the lid is put 
down there is a gentle pressure on the Grapes. 
In this way they will travel without injury.— 
J. C. B. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

MYRTLES AS ROOM PLANTS. 
Perhaps Myrtles have become old-fashioned ; 
at any rate, I do not think they are so commonly 
grown as they were years ago. Now, I think 
this is a great pity, as to my mind thev are, 
whether covered with their pretty white flowers 
or not, always beautiful, and the aromatio per¬ 
fume given off by their deep evergreen foliage is 
at all times grateful and refreshing. Under 
even the most ordinary management they rarely 
get out of health, and they may be grown for 
years in the same-sized pots. The Myrtle is pre¬ 
eminently a oottager’s plant, and when it gains 
a footing in a village or neighbourhood it travels 
from houee to house in the shape of slips, until 
nearly every cottage window is furnished with 
a Myrtle. I have occasionally come across quiet 
baok streets, mostly inhabited by working men 



Flowering spray of the common or broad-leaved Myrtle 
(Myrtus communis). 

and small shop-keepers, where “ Myrtle-grove ” 
or “ Myrtle-place ” would be an appropriate title, 
so numerous were they. I have ojoBuch neigh¬ 
bourhood in my mind’s eye at this moment. 
For two yearj I generally pass id through it 
several times a day, and made the acquaintance 
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of every Myrtle in the piaoe, from the email 
•tripling that wae growing In the same pot with 
its parent to the giant 6 feet high that had to be 
placed in the back yard all the summer—thia, by- 
the- way, is a good plan to adopt in all oasea—and 
whioh ooat almost as much oare and anxiety in 
keeping through the winter aa if it were really 
a member of the family, and I never see a 
Myrtle in a cottage window without looking 
upon it as an index to the comfort and oleanli- 
neae within. Myrtles are very eaaily propa¬ 
gated ; pieces of half-ripened wood, firm at the 
base, taken off with a heel and inserted in a pot 
of firm, sandy soil, will root almost anywhere 
in a shady place. There is, of course, a certain 
degree of fitness in connection with everything, 
and plants that have made their growth in a 
low temperature are beet propagated in a struc¬ 
ture without much artificial heat. Any good 
loamy soil, enriched with about a third of vege¬ 
table matter, such as leaf-mould or peat, will 
grow Myrtles well; the pot should be well 
drained, as they delight in a good deal of moist¬ 
ure at the roots, but yet at the same time it must 
pass away freely. When large plants are re¬ 
quired quickly for any particular purpose they 
will bear any reasonable amount of heat with¬ 
out injury, and in a close, moist atmosphere will 

g row very rapidly. They should be gradually 
ardened off when they have made the required 
growth. Myrtles, when grown in rooms often 
become dusty. This should be washed off with 
the syringe or by setting them outside on a rainy 
day. If brown scale attacks them, aa it some¬ 
times will, the shoots should be well washed 
with a sponge and soapy water. The cut shoots 
of the sm tiler-leaved kinds are moat useful to 
mix in with cut flowers. There are several 
varieties of the common or broad-leaved Myrtle 
(here figured), and two varieties of the narrow 
or small-leaved kind. There is also a variegated 
form that might be grown where variety is 
sought. K, 


ROSES. 


PROPAGATING ROSES IN SUMMER AND 
AUTUMN. 

Summer propagation.— It is not often that 


Dressed table - stands- — Any break 
away from the stereotyped March stand is 
welcome, because this latter practically admits 
of only one style of dressing. If committees of 
horticultural societies womd make classes for 
flower stands in which novelty in design of stand 
should have consideration, we should get dear 
in time of the big glass platter for a base out of 
whioh, usually in a panoake of flowers, rises a 
spiral stem, sometimes carrying other dishes, 
sometimes not, but still all dressed in the same 
fashion. Last season at the Twickenham show 
Miss Walker, of Wbitton, put up a stand whioh 
was unanimously awarded first place in its olass. 
The stand comprised a centre vase with three 
others round it, but without any dish base. 
When dressed the general outline was that of a 
pyramid, but the flowers and Grasses still were 
quite clear of the table. The flowers, so simple 
and yet so oharming, were white and pink 
Gladiolus Colvillei, with just a few of the lovely 
pink semi-double Shirley Poppies thrown in, 
and dressed with a few Grasses. The artist, in 
avoiding all warm colours, and using but two or 
three in entire harmony, showed that the most 
refined effects are always obtained from soft 
hues, and few of them. The Sweet Sultan and 
some of the delicate yellows and whites found 
in Papaver nudioaule are very pleasing. Heavily 
dressed stands and those holding several diverse 
oolours should always be put into the baok< 
ground by judges.—A. 


8010 —Stopping 1 Chrysanthemums.— 
If you want flowers of the highest quality, the 

S lants must nob be stopped at all, and when they 
reak naturally two shoots only should be 
allowed to remain. On each shoot a centre bud, 
oriled the crown bud, will form at periods vary¬ 
ing according to the variety. This is what gives 
exhibition blooms. I should, however, advise 
that the plants be stopped when about 6 inches 
high, and from four to six shoots taken up. This 
will make nioe bushy specimens, and the flowers 
will be very good if but one or two are left to a 
shoot- —J. 0. B. 

8055.— Climbers for a very hot wall.—You 
want sun-loving subjects, such as the ordinary bios and 
whits Passion-flowers, Lophospermums, Eooremooarpus, 
Blgnoniae, and Oobes sc an dens. Plumbago oapensis 
would succeed admirably, and so would Thunbergias, 
Ipomms, and others of this class. Why not plant a Vine 
or two? With a little oare the fruit would ripen well 
In such a position, and nothing Is more ornamental.— 
B. 0. R. 
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the attempt to propagate Roses from outtings 
in August is made, but they will make root very 
quickly at that time if they get the neceeeary 
attention. I have struck hundreds of the China, 
the little Fairy Roee, and Teas in this way, and 
there is the advantage that that they get well 
rooted by winter, and are therefore ready to 
grow away strongly the following spring. The 
first week in August is the beat time, and a 
north aspect is the only really suitable position 
for putting in outtings, whioh must have the 
shelter of a frame. The outtings should have 
three eyes, leaving the topmost leaf only, and 
inserting them firmly quite to the base of the 
leaf. Give a good watering to settle the soil 
round them, and keep them quite close for a day 
or two. The lights must be removed every 
night exoept when a parching wind prevails, 
whioh, however, is rarely the case at night at 
that time of year. This, through the heavy 
doses and refreshing coolness of the night air, 
restore* the vigour that the atmosphere that has 
to be maintained during the daytime takes out 
of the foliage. If this is not attended to 
punctually, it is useless to attempt propagating 
Rosea in August. The heat must be kept down 
by means of rather thick shade if the sun shines 
on the frames at any portion of the day. Need¬ 
less to say, the soil mast never become dry, 
and a gentle dewing with the syringe every 
morning on hot days will help to keep the wood 
plump and the foliage green. This method of 
propagating Roses is preferable to any other if 
the requisite oare can be bestowed on the outtings, 
bat the least negleot is fatal to a successful 
result. If the frames are kept too close for a 
day or two in hot weather, the leaves will be 
sure to drop. In a rainy time the lights should 
be left off unless there is a danger of heavy 
showers, whioh are beat warded off. 

Autumn propagation. — Taking strong 
ripened ehoote and inserting them in an open 
border towards the end of the autumn is, bud¬ 
ding excepted, the method most commonly 
practised of propagating the Rose. Whilst 
some, however, find little or no difficulty in 
getting the onttings to strike well, others are by 
no. means so snocessful as they wonld desire. 
Soil is undoubtedly an important faotor in the 
suooessful inorease of Rosea in this way. There 
are some that seem to root readily. I know, for 
instance, nurseries where Auoubas, Lauras tinus, 
Spiraas, and similar things may be relied to 
give 90 per oent. of plants withont any special 
oare. But the natural soil is a light marly loam, 
where the water never remains stagnant abont 
the cuttings in winter. Where the soil is natu¬ 
rally cold and moisture-holding it is of course 
practicable to specially prepare a piece of ground 
that shall not possets this defect. There is 
nothing hotter than the refuse from the potting - 
benoh, whioh, containing a good proportion of 
sand, will remain iu a free condition even in a 
time of heavy rains. If a depth of some4 inohea of 
this material can be had, it will last for years 
and will be found useful for many purposes. I 
fancy that failures are often due to the cutting* 
being put in too late. They ought to beginto 
callus Defore the temperature of the soil drops 
very low, and if propagation is delayed until 
November they can hardly do so. By the latter 
end of September the wood has beoome firm and 
quite well enough ripened for the purpose. 
Every week of delay from thia time materially 
lessens the chances of suooessful propagation. 
Although 

Clean free growths should be selected, I do 
not think there la a better prospect of eucoess 
by choosing the rank growths that some kinds 
are apt to make. They contain a greater 
amount of pith, whioh predisposes to rot daring 
the winter. Medium-sized wood, I have noted, 
gives the best results, and if a bit of heel oan be 
secured to the onttings they will be sure to give 
a larger percentage of plants. The cuttings 
should have three or four eyes to them, and 
should be so inserted that only the topmost eje 
is out of the ground. This gives them a firm 
hold of the soil. The north side of a wall or 
hedge is much the beet piaoe, as it is better for 
them to be sheltered from hot sun and drying 
winds in spring, at whioh time they should nob 


be allowed to beoome dry until it is seen that 
they have made roots. If handlights or frames 
oan be given up to them, there will be a greater 
oertainty of their doing well, aa they can then 
be screened from extremes of wet and cold. They 
should, however, only be covered in inolement 
weather, for the Rose is so easily excited that 
the slightest amount of coddling in antumn and 
winter will cause the plants to push into growth, 
thus drawing the sap out of the wood and pre¬ 
venting them from c aliasing. I have seen m a 
mild season Roee onttinga with an inch or more 
of growth on them in early winter through being 
kept olose, and but few of them made roots. 

_B. 

PYRAMIDAL ROSE-BUSHES. 

When walking round a friend’s garden last 
season I met with a form of Rose-bush that, I 
think, is rather uncommon. I have seen very 
handsome pyramidal Rose-bashes exhibited in 
pots et the London shows, bat I do not remem* 
ber having noticed plants of the same form 
grown in the open with anything like a 
systematic course of treatment aa is the case 
with those in question. The plants are not 
formal, and although their shape par tak es 
something of that of a pyramid, they are not so 
stiff as we might expect in examples of that kind 
of training. It might be said with some truth 
that such a form of training is not wanted 
amongst Rosea when they can be grown with 
less trouble as bushes; but when one has room 
for 300 or 400 Rose-trees, there cannot he any 
objection to having the plants growing in 
different ways, and especially as was the oaae in 
this instance, where there was room for the 
plants to stand on the lawn withont in any way 
interfering with other subjects. Another 
feature of the plants was their 
Vigorous growth, which showed that they 
were well oared for, and evidently that the 
selection of varieties was a wise one. They were 
not all of the same height and diameter, bat 
every plant was more than 4 feet 6 inches high, 
and some nearly 6 feet. It will be seen that 
none but vigorous growing varieties had been 
selected, and all were Hybrid Perpetuate, the 
varieties including Paul Verdier, Magna Charta, 
Charles Lefebvre, General Jacquimenot, Abel 
Grand, and Jales Margottin, whioh were the 
tallest and beet furnished specimens. Some of 
them at 2 feet from the ground were nearly 
4 feet through. Dupuy Jamain was particu¬ 
larly oonsplouous for the number of flowers it 
was producting. Francois Michelaon was also in 
the most satisfactory oondicion, the growth 
being vigorous and the flowers abundant. Each 
plant is In the oentre of a round 3-feet bed, and 
has an iron stake in the centre. Every winter 
the plants are thiokly mnlohed with rotten 
manure, which, of course, serves to keep them 
in health. With regard to pruning, very little 
of this is done the first two years. The first 
point to attend to is to secure the leading shoot 
to the stake. If this is allowed to grow its own 
way, with just its point taken off at the spring 
pruning, there will be very little difficulty in 
furnishing the atom with side branches. In all 
probability they will not be very regularly 
plaoed, nor is it desirable that they should bo, 
for I noticed that amongst the plants in ques¬ 
tion the moat pleasing specimens were those of 
somewhat irregular outline. By allowing a 
oertain amount of freedom of growth, consistent 
with the form of the tree reqnired, a more satis¬ 
factory result will be obtained than by hard 
pruning to keep the plants within oertain fixed 
limits. G. 

8063 — Tea Roses.— These do well in pots, 
and as the plants are not thriving so well this year 
as they did last, probably there is something 
wrong with the treatment. Mir6ohal Niel is 
not a Tea exactly, but is classed with the 
Noisettes, and although it will succeed with 
pot culture, it does much better planted out. 
Repot the others now, using a compost of 
two parte good loam to one of fibrous peat; add 
a fourth part of decayed stable-manure and 
some sharp white sand. Tra Roses thrive best 
in a rather light potting-soll.—J. D. E. 

— You had better piaoe the plants in the 
open air at once, but see that the roots do not 
want for water. Such treatment will give them 
rest, as there is no donbt bat that thev want 

__TT_1 _ _ a- * , i . .t • # 


repotting. Yon had better attend to this matter 
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about the end of August. Take away carefully 
nearly half of the old soil and repot into a com¬ 
post of turfy loam, with a sprinkle of sand added. 
Whether they will require larger pots depends 
upon the size of the plants. If they are now in 

f >ots 8 inches across that siza will probably be 
arge enough. As soon as they are potted return 
them to a cool, airy, and shady corner in the 
greenhouse. The Marshal Niel had better not 
be disturbed this year. If you think the plants 
want pruning, let it be done when you take 
them out of the house.—J. C. C. 

8069 —Roses not flowering —Certainly, 
both the Roses you name are worth growing in 
a fairly good soil, as is also Pierre Notting. 
Your failure to get the fLwers to develop after 
the buds are formed is more perplexing than if 
you could not get the plants to grow. It is 
evident that you must look for the cause in the 
points of the shoots dying back. What causes 
them to do so I cannot say. Are there any 
noxious vapours in the air, such as might be 
expected from the smoky chimneys of manu¬ 
factories ?—J. C. C. 


8032 —Fairy Roses.—These are certainly dainty little 
things, and are quite hardy, needing no special treatment 
for oat-of doors culture, or in pots either. I like to see 
them planted out where they oan grow freely unrestrained. 


- lam glad to see that “Lister” appre¬ 
ciates these little gems amongst Rosea. I have 
often been surprised that they are not more 
frequently enquired for, as they are so easy to 
manage. They should be grown in a cool 
greenhouse all the winter, and placed out-of- 
doors early in July. The end of October is a 
good time to give them larger pots when they 
want them. “ Lister ” should add the following 
kinds to those already in stock : Little Pet 
(white), Pacquerette (white), Mignonette (light- 
rose), and Perle d’Or (light-yellow).—J. C. C. 

8035.— Marechal Niel Rose in a green¬ 
house. —Your plant is evidently in the most 
satisfactory condition. All the time there is 
space to keep the growths quite clear of each 
other it will not require anything done to it. 
Keep the shoots from 12 inches to 18 inches 
from the glass, and ventilate the house all you 
oan daring the summer and autumn consistent 
with the other occupants, and allow the 
Marshal to bloom at its own time without any 
forcing, and you will get a rich harvest of 
fl)wers next year. It is not usual for the long, 
thhk shoots to bloom the same season as they 
are produced.—J. C. C. 

8053 —Roses for a wooden fence.— 
The fence being only 6 feet high, there are a good 
number of vigorous growing Hybrid Perpetuals 
that would cover it in a few years, ana if you 
use that class of Roses you would get a greater 
variety of colours and finer flowers than from 
any other section. The Hybrid Perpetuals aro 
not used for covering walls and fences of 
moderate height nearly so much as they ought 
to be. I was looking round a garden yesterday 
where that brilliant coloured Rose, General 
J icquimenot was covering a wall of 7 feet high 
and flowering grandly. To associate with that 
variety you may select Magna Chart* (pink), 
Madame Charles Wood (crimson), Jules Mar- 
gottin (cherry-red), Charles Lefebvre (dark- 
crimson), Elie Morel (rosy-pink), Boildieu (red), 
Charles Rouillard (rose), and Perfection des 
Blanches (white). If you want to plant them 
at once the plants must be in pots, otherwise you 
must wait until the beginning of November. If 
you prefer to have stronger-growing olimbing 
sorts you may choose Gloire de Dijon, Reine 
Marie Henriette, Aimeo Vibert, W. F. Bennett, 
Madame Plantier, and Cheshunt Hybrid.— 
J. C. C. 


Zonal Pelargonium Queen of the 
"Whites —This recently introduced Zonal is 
undoubtedly destined to become popular. It is 
quite as oompaot and dwarf in habit as the old 
Mdme. Vaucher, whilst the trusses are double the 
size and the blooms almost perfect in shape and 
very pure in oolour. Up to the present I have 
observed no tendency to take on that pink tinge 
which mars the purity of the white Zonal kinds 
hitherto raised. The trusses, too, are so plenti¬ 
fully produced as to make it in this respect a 
worthy rival to the white form of Vesuvius. I 
do not know what its capabilities for winter 
bleom may be, but for pot culture in summer 
and for bedding I believe it to be the best white 
Zonal.—J, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CHINESE BELL-FLOWER (PLATYCODON 
GRANDIFLORUM). 

A handsome Campanula like plant, a good 
perennial, perfectly hardy in light dry soils, but 
most impatient of damp and undrained situa¬ 
tions, where its thick fleshy roots are sure to 
decay, sometimes from below upwards, but more 
generally from above downwards, rotting off just 
at the neck The flowers are as much as 2 inches 
to 3 inches across, of a deep blue colour, with a 
slightly slaty shade therein. They are produced 
in clusters at the summit of each of the branches, 
which proceed from the old root-stock, rising to 
a height of about 18 inches, and being very 
slender at the base. If neglected in the matter 
of supports in their early stage of growth, they 
are sure to fall to the ground, thus giving the 
plant, however beautiful its blossoms may be, 
an untidy appearance. If such a result occurs 
from oarly neglect, it is almost impossible to 
remedy it when the flowers aro nearly developed, 
as branch after branch will break away, if made 
to assume the usually erect position, in the pro¬ 
cess of tying. When down, it will be better to 
leave them as they are, allowing the bloom to com¬ 
pensate by its beauty for any untidy appear¬ 
ance that the plant may present, merely taking 



Chinese Bell-flower (Platycodon grandiflorum). 


the precaution to peg down the branches, else 
the sportive winds may whisk them round, and 
effect their total dislocation from the parent 
stock. Possibly the 

Best position for such a plant would be over¬ 
hanging a rocky ledge in a sunny corner of the 
rock garden, where a negligent character of 
growth would be in keeping with its situation, 
and its flowers, produced on a level with the 
eye, would be shown to great advantage. Like 
most of the Campanulas, it has a tendency to 
sport in oolour, and to revert from blue to white 
through various modifications. Equally pretty 
and acceptable as a garden plant is the white 
variety, though it is by no means so frequently 
met with as the blue type. A good rich loamy 
soil suits the plant best, but it should be well 
drained and the situation an open one. As 
regards propagation, the best mode is that of 
raising seedlings, as seed can be readily pro¬ 
cured. The young shoots, taken off when about 
3 inches long in spring, will strike, but 
not freely, il placed in a gentle bottom- 
heat, but the plant is a bad one to divide 
—indeed, the attempt often results in failure, 
and, if done at all, must be carried out 
in May, when the growth has just com¬ 
menced. There are a few varieties of this plant, 
the most distinct being P. autumn ale, or chin- 
ense, from China and Japan. Compared with 


P. grandiflorum, it is both taller and more 
robust in growth, attaining a height of 3 feet 
under favourable oircumstances; its leaves are 
narrower, but more densely arranged than thote 
of P. grandiflorum, and its flowers, though 
smaller in size, are produced in greater quanti¬ 
ties and are pretty evenly distributed along the 
upper half of the stems From its taller stature, 
ana also the fact that its young shoots are far 
more woody and vigorous in their growth than 
those of P. grandiflorum, its true position should 
be in the second or third rank of the herbaceous 
border. Besides a white variety, there is a 
tendency to become semi-double, by a sort of 
“ hose-in-hose” re-duplication of the corolla, 
similar to what occurs in many of our. Cam- 

S anulaa. The new dwarf variety, Mariesi, from 
apan, is distinct and highly desirable. The 
typioal P. grandiflorum is a native of Siberia, 
and flowers in July. It is known also as Cam¬ 
panula grandiflora. E. 


Mariposa Lilies (Calochorti). — David 
Douglas, when travelling for the Horticultural 
Society in its palmy days, was, perhaps, the 
first to draw general attention to these, the 
loveliest of all early summer bulbs. He was 
the means of introducing some of the most 
beautiful species of the Caloohortua, amongst 
which are C. macrooarpus, nitidus, elegans, and 
others, some of which we still have in our 
gardens, notwithstanding the unsuitableness of 
our climate. The Cyclobothra sec ion, and 
especially C. albus and C. pulchellus, are 
striking exceptions, both of them being per¬ 
fectly hardy in the open border, soon increasing 
to large strong clumps, and flowering with a pro¬ 
fuseness unequalled almost by any other American 
bulbs. C. albus grows from I foot to 2 feet 
high ; the flowers pure white, with a purplish 
base, somewhat resembling those of C. pulohel- 
lus, only that those of pulchellus are golden- 
yellow, the stem rarely more than. 1 foot in 
height. Both are natives of California, and are 
in flower now. They should certainly be planted 
wherever space can be afforded, as their flowers 
are most charming, and they require no protec¬ 
tion whatever. With most of the others, C. 
venustus perhaps excepted, it is hardly safe to 
grow them during the season in the op?n, unless 
in districts with a high elevation. Many growers 
of these bulbs nowadays lift them at the approach 
of winter, but this trouble may bo dispensed 
with altogether and a fair amount of success 
obtained if they can be planted at the base of a 
south wall and simply left alone. In planting I 
am always careful to add plenty of artificial 
drainage, placing a layer underneath the bulbs, 
and for this we find broken slates and brick 
rubbish very useful. My bulbs have been out 
two years, and they are certainly gaining 
strength, while in the ordinary way we have 
failed miserably, even after repeated trials, with 
strong bulbs. C macrocarpus is a lovely flower, 
rich purple, with a transverse brown streak 
above the tuft of hairs It was found by Douglas 
on the dry barren ground near the great fall of 
the Columbia River in June, 1825. C. nitidus 
rivals the above in richness of colour; it was 
found on the Blue Mountains in the same year. 
C. cceruleus, elegans, and Maweanus also have 
pretty flower-s, only surpassed by the exquisite 
lemon-yellow C. citrinus. C. luteus, venustus, 
splendens, flavus, and many other equally beau¬ 
tiful species are all well worth a trial, and if 
patience be exercised, a group of plants will be 
added to our collections unequalled for beauty 
and elegance.—K. 

Variations in Poppies—Papa ver Rfca?as 
seems to show more tendency to variation when 
cultivated in gardens than do imported kinds. 
Thus, a few years ago a few accidentally sown 
seedlings of the wild scarlet Poppy came up here. 
Of these a flower showing a tendency to double¬ 
ness was marked and the seed saved and sown. 
The doubleness was still evident in the progeny, 
and year by year, though slowly, it is increas¬ 
ing in density. Last year from the same scarlet 
self strain has broken a paler kind and one with 
a white edge. These are quite natural breaks, 
and will doubtless lead to many others. Thoso 
who have seen the beautiful forms of Papaver 
Rhrcas which the Rev. Mr. Wilkes has will 
have found in them abundant evidence of the 
exceeding freedom with which this form breaks, 
excelling all others perhaps in variety and 
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rivalling the lovely audio vole in beauty. Ae P. 
RbsB is ie our ohief indigenous Poppy, and rarely, 
if ever, shows variation in the wild state, it is 
all the more interesting to find that it has suoh 
a striking tendency to vary in gardens. I have 
grown Papaver umbrosum, one of the loveliest 
of the family, in balk for several years, and 
have never yet found any vaiiations in it. _ Mr. 
Ware has obtained some little variation in P. 
orientals, but the most desirable requirement in 
that grand Poppy, if it oan be obtained, is to 
obtain doable flowers, as, like all single Poppies, 
the flowers are too fugitive. Perhaps because 
simply annuals, the common garden forms, 
though so wondrously beautiful, are not so 
popular as are the hardier kinds, which will 
bear biennial culture, or, as perennials, may be 
left for a time to take care of themselves. ▲ 
big mass of mixed varieties of Popples, including 
umbrosum, Rh»as; nudioaule, pavonium, Ao., 
would make a very effective combination for the 
summer months.—A. 


SOME SHOWY HARDY VARIEGATED 
BORDER PLANTS. 

There is a very small-leaved plant, beautifully 
variegated, ana very dwarf in habit, the 

Greek Valerian (Polemoniumcceruleum fol. 
var.). Twenty years ago, while on a holiday tour 
on Tweedside, a friend took me through The 
Hirsel, the seat of the Earl of Home, at Cold¬ 
stream. There the Polemonium was growing 
amongst bedding plants, and was so bright as to 
at one 3 attract enquiry. As a foil to others it 
was first-rate, while the individuality of it pre- I 
served it from being simply merged in the ' 
beds. For some years 1 tried to establish it, but 
every winter as regularly killed it. It is said 
to be hardy, and really U a British plant, yet it 
is not hardy generally. Unless when a root was 
split up and set in a cold frame, spring invariably 
found it absent when the muster took place in 
April. 1 have seen plants endure the winter, but 
it is accidental in our Caledonian world. The 
plants will grow easily in ordinary soil, but in 
October split up as many as is desired, and 
plant them, roots and all, in the frame. In 
April they will bs well-bunched, and m*y even 
be split again ere planting ont if more speci¬ 
mens are required. Odd plants will live if a 
bell-glass be turned over them in frosty and 
snowy times. 

Garden Valerian (Valeriana Phu fol. aurea) 
is a yellow and green-foliaged plant, very suit¬ 
able for brightening up an oddoorneror for con¬ 
trasting on a rockery with other subjects. It is 
propagated by root division, is perfectly hardy, 
and fit to grow almost anywhere, but enjoys 
good, deep soil. As an inner ribbon border 
plant, it ought to be largely employed. The 
leaf is a fine shape, and serves one well if used 
in flower-vase decoration. 

The Variegated Periwinkles (Vinca minor 
foL aurea var. and argentea var.) are good for 
creeping over rockeries, old stumps of trees, 
and shady places, where other plants will fail. 
The long, trailing shoots root as they grow like 
Strawberries, and may be freely cut and trans¬ 
planted in spring and autumn where it is wished 
to increase one’s stock. The flowers are of a deli 
cate pure-white and light-blue, and seem not 
to influence the variegation adversely if allowed 
to bloom. These Periwinkles seem admirably 
fitted to ornament wild places, and where the 
shoots can fall over a rocky ledge or old wall 
they look even superior to Ivy. There is no 
question of being hardy, and the variegation 
is constant, although an odd specimen may at 
times go back to the oommon green, unaccount¬ 
ably. 

Variegated Solomon’s Seal (Polygonatum 
multiflorum fob var.).—For a tall border plant, 
this is just as beautiful as a Fern frond, and the 
yellow veining is unique. The plant likes good 
soil, lots of water, but is so adaptable as to grow 
on a dry south border. The roots are free- 
growing, and may be divided freely when the 
plant is dormant; but even though grown a 
little, if not expanded in leaf, will not flag if 
freely watered. About the same height (2 feet) 
the 

Golden Balm (Melissa officinalis aurea and 
rotundifolia JoL var.) are most desirable 
plants. The scent is most enjoyable, while for 
Douquets the leaves are first class. Cuttings 
stuok in sand in spring will root _at once, 
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but observe to water in dry weather. The 
plant may be struck in spring or autumn, the 
smallest pieoe growing; any soil and any posi¬ 
tion will do. The 

White variegated Mint (Mentha) is more 
dwarf than the green kinds, and sometimes 
shoots appear entirely white. The scent is also 
more delicate, while the free-rooting nature of 
the plant allows it to be easily propagated. 
Sometimes it is apt to go back to the green leaf, 
but this usually is because it is left too long in 
one place. Shifted occasionally, and grown in 
poor soil, it is always good. There are two 

Variegated Strawberries (Fragaria grandi- 
flora fol. aurea var. and the vesca fol. argentea 
var.) These are hardy, and as easily grown as 
any ordinary Strawberry plants. It does not do 
to keep them many years in one site, and when 
increase is not desired cutoff the runners as they 
appear. The leaf is very pretty and useful for 
room decoration. 

Variegated Meadow - sweet.— Of reoent 
years the well known Spiraea japonic* has been 
obtained with variegated foliage, as Astilbe 
barbata fol. aurea reticulata it is known, and it 
is one of the most marked acquisitions to the 
fancy-leaved border plants Easily grown, and 
of a nice height, it looks very beautiful indeed, 
the reticulated or the netted markings on 
the leaves are distinct; while the form of the 
leaf-stem is so different from most other varie¬ 
gated plants as to meet with instant recogni¬ 
tion. In good soil, with some sand, the in irease 
is moderate, and division can easily be made in 
spring or autumn. Heavy soils, well charged 
with water, just suit the requirements, however, 
of the plant, so that for giving a pleasing variety 
to the sides of patches of water, this hardy plant 
is all that can be desired. 

Variegated Bamboo. — Another similar 
moisture-loving subject is the Bamboo Cane ; 
where lots of sunshine is to be had it does well. 
There are two kinds, Bambusa Fortune! argentea 
var. and aurea striata On the coast of Argyle, 
at Dunoon, I have seen them stand year after 
year, increasing freely and always noticeable. 
The roots spread outwards and soon get matted, 
so that every little stem may be parted, and the 

S lants are suitable for ribbon borders, for out 
ower bouquets, Ac. 

Variegated Flag plants (Irises).—Among 
the Iris family we obtain several kinds with 
variegated flag-leaves, whioh in moist soil thrive 
well, and afford that indispensable contrast of 
form and habit, which all lovers of our hardy 
flowers desire. Iris versicolor f*.l. var., 1. 
Pseudo-acorus aurea var., I. sambucina fol. 
aurea var., and the common Iris variegata. 
With selections from a few of those I have 
mentioned, many amateurs might break the 
monotony of their gardens not only by having 
an edging occasionally, but muoh more frequently 
by placing a fine variegated plant in the mixed 
borders. The very essence of the beauty in a 
border is contrast. Differences of colour appeal 
to every eye, so, also, do variations of foliage, 
and while one delights in small kinds, others 
desire tall sorts. Whatever the taste may be, 
we have now as many hardy plants as will 
gratify it. Many kinds can only be indicated, 
as the 

Bugle (Ajuga foL purpurea), fine for rock¬ 
eries, but a great spreader. Then the fine 
Saxifrage, or London Pride, beautifully varie¬ 
gated. The 

Silver, also the Golden Thyme, which 
strikes from cuttings very easily, and are most 
suitable for ribbon-edgings. If these are lifted 
in September and replanted somewhat deeper 
and closely set, the growth is splendid, and look 
as good as Box-edging. 

Japanese Silver-leaf (the dwarf Ligularia 
Ksempferi argentea marginata) is very fine, but 
not quite hardy, and needs protection. Its tall 
brother, macrophylla, is hardy, and the giant 
foliage, with shining bloom on leaves, will afford, 
in deep soil and a bold position, a set-off to any 
ordinary collection of plants. There is a varie¬ 
gated Forget-me-not, Sensation, sent out by Mr. 
Ware, easily kept by cuttings in a frame. The 
Hemerooallis Kwanso var. is another plant 
very fond of deep, moist soil. The Dog’s-tooth 
Violets have lovely foliage, and are just all too 
short a time with us. Plant the long roots in 
autumn in dumps, lines, or in beds, in good soil, 
and never dig or disturb them for years. 

A. 


CULTURE OF DAHLIAS. 

It is necessary to stake these plants now, so 
that they be not beaten about and injured by 
the winds whioh often aooompany heavy showers. 
The plants are faiily certain to grow taller 
daring a wet than in a dry season, and this must 
be considered when staking them. Plants 
required only for cutting and general deooration 
oan be allowed to carry all the growths they 
make, unless they are unusually dense, and then 
thinning out will be necessary. When hot, dry 
weather sets in flowers will oome, and the not 
of cutting assists to regulate the growth. In 
the case of the Dahlia fanoier, who grows for 
the production of exhibition flowers, a different 
course is necessary. If a number of Dahlias bo 
planted out in a bed of soil of average fertility, 
and the plants are left to grow without any 
control from the cultivator, it will be found, 
when the blooming time oomss round, there 
will be great differences in the growth of the 
plants, their freedom of blooming, and the sue 
and character of the flowers they prod ace. 
Some varieties will present to view such an 
intricate mass of branches, shoots, and foliage ae 
to prevent the free circulation of air through the 
centres of the plants, and there will be over¬ 
crowding and confusion. Such torts demand 
severe pruning if flowers of exhibition form are 
to be prodnoed. Some varieties, in addition to 
a tendency to an exuberant growth, bloom 
excessively, and if the flowers they furnish are 
below the medium size free disbudding is neoes- 
sary in addition to a liberal thinning of shoots 
and branohes. In the case of these two chases 
of varieties—if they are constant, that is, if the 
great majority of the flowers they bear are true 
to their best character—disbudding oannot well 
take place too early. Then there are varieties 
of Dahlias in cultivation whioh, although they 
occasionally afford flowers of the most perfeot 
shape, oannot be depended upon for good blooms. 
As a group theee varieties are fewer than they 
were, but they exist, because when caught in 

f ood character they are blooms of great merit. 

Tow to disbud theee varieties early—that is, as 
soon as the buds begin to show themselves, will 
so seriously impair the ohanoes of obtaining a 
fine bloom, that there would probably be a 
greater chanoe of finding one in a hundred than 
one in ten. By exercising a little 
Patience and judgment the cultivator is abls 
to ascertain whioh buds must, from their forma¬ 
tion, produce faulty flowers, and these are 
removed as soon as their faulty character is 
determined upon, but not until then. The asms 
delay is advisable in the case of varieties thaS 
produce large and ooaree flowers, slnoe the late 
and sparing removal of buds decreases the siss 
of the bloom and inoreases the compactness and 
symmetry in an equal ratio. So muoh, then, for 
the general principles regulating the t hi n ning 
ont and dLbudding of exhibition Dahlias. There 
are varieties of Dahlias—very few now com¬ 
paratively—that form hard green eyes or centres 
whioh refuse to olose np until the back petals 
either fade or turn brown, or actually drop from 
the bloom. The only remedies for snoh an evil 
—for it is an evil from the exhibition point of 
view—are vigorous growth In the plant sad 
rapid development of bloom, and snon varieties 
require a liberal application of manure and 
copious waterings. I have already observed 
that the Dahlia is a strong-growing inooulent 
plant, and requires a free supply of water from 
the time of planting out, but the use of stimu¬ 
lants, as a general rule, should not oommenos 
until the plant has nearly matured its growth 
and the bloom-buds begin to show themselves. 
Stimulants are seldom used now by D*hlia 
cultivators; they trust to good soil, oopious 
waterings, and mulching on the aurfaoe. Tbs 
young beginner should be especially careful nob 
to use stimulants unless he is intimately 
acquainted with the flowers operated upon. 
There Is yet another olass that produces soft 
blooms with loose centres, whioh fly open and 
display the yellow disc at the moment when the 
hopes of a good flower were at their highest. 
Suoh sorts need to be grown lees vigorously and 
rapidly; they should have a poorer soil and less 
water; in a word, they need to be put upon a 
low diet. As a general rule, varieties of Dahlias 
that produce hard eyes should be planted in a 
stiff soil, those with soft oentres that open 
prematurely requiring a soil more open and 
porous in onaraoter. D. 

Original from 
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SWEET PEAS (LATHYRUS ODORATUS) 
Those delightful, easily grown annuils are 
invaluable where out flowers are in demand 
either to mix with other flowers or to arr» nge 
by themselves in vases (see illustration), and the 
oloeer you piok the blossoms the more they 
produoe. Having such long footstalks, it is not 
necessary to pluck any of the haulm with them, 
and by gathering closely no seed pods are left 
to exhaust the plants. In order to get them to 
bloom in May and June the best plan is to sow 
in the opsn ground in November. They are 
quite hardy, 1 but well repay a little attention 
in the way of protection with evergreen branches 
from catting winds. I lately saw some very 
fine masses of them that had been sown in the 
autumn around the stems of old Apple and 
other fruit-trees, and supported with strings 
as they progressed in height. They were 
literally covered with bloom at the end of May. 
Other sowings should be made in February, 
March, and April. There will then be no lack 
of Sweet Peas from which to pick all the 
season, as tbe late ones keep on blooming as long 
as any flowers are procurable out-of-doors. The 
Sweet Pea will grow in almost any soil, but to 
Flower it well the ground must be deeply 
cultivated, and well enriched with manure. It 
must also be mulched in the 
summer, for at least a yard 
around the roots, and well 
watered with clean and 
liquid • manure in dry 
weather. The quantity of 
bloom produced entirely 
depends on the soluble food 
within reach of the roots, 
feeding freely in that way 
in eunny weather, but with¬ 
holding all liquids when wet 
or cloudy periods occur. 

There are many ways in 
which SW66t Peas can be 
turned to account in the 
adornment of a garden. A 
common method is to sow 
little patches in borders, 
the seed being generally 
that of mixed varieties, and 
then, by placing some stakes 
against them,pillars of flower 
are scoured. Where it can 
be done a hedge of Sweet 
Peas is an attractive sight, 
and sometimes they can be 
turned to account to hide an 
unsightly place during the 
summer. Sweet Peas are 
now sold by the seedsmen 
in distinct colours, in which 
way they are most suitable 
for cutting, but the majority 
of amateur cultivators like 
them mixed. Beware of 
slugs; if plentiful in the 
garden, sow the seed in 
3-inch pots, and plant out 
the young seedlings when large enough. There 
are many varieties of the Sweet Pea, varying 
chiefly in colour. The best of the named 
sorts are : Butterfly, Black and Scarlet, 
Invinoible (scarlet and white), Painted 
Lady (purple striped), Princess of Prussia, 
and Fairy Queen. Though none of the other 
annual kinds of the Lathyrus can surpass 
the Sweet Pea, there are several others 
that make pretty border plants. Of these 
the best is the Tangier Pea (L. tingitanus), 
which grows about 3 feet high and produces 
small dark red-purple flowers in abundance. 
The Chickling Vetch (L. sativus) is another 
pretty kind, with flowers varying from pure- 
white to deep-purple. The variety azureus is a 
remarkably elegant dwarf kind that bears a 

K ofusion of clear blue flowers. L. s. coloratus 
s flowers white, purple, and blue ; L. Gorgoni, 
which grows about 2 feet in height, is a very 
desirable plant, with pale salmon-coloured 
flowers ; L. artioulatus, olymenum, and calcara- 
tus are other pretty kinds suitable for borders. 
_ G. H. 

7918.— Pansies dying. —I think * ‘ J. D. E. ’s ” 
reply to this query in Gardening of June 29th, 
page 218, is misleading, as many will no doubt 
oonclude from it that artificial manures are 
detrimental to Pansies/' and as Mann 
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fertiliser was mentioned in the query, I may say 
that I have used it extensively for my Pansies, 
and during the week ending June 22nd, I took 
14 first prizes for them, including a first at York 
Great Show in strong competition. This proves, 
I think, that by jadicious applications of arti 
ficial manures, better results can be obtained 
than by the use of stable-manure.—R. M. 
Shad well. 

8015.—Treatment of Polyanthuses 
and Primroses. —Let the Polyanthuses re¬ 
main where they are until autumn. They will be 
the better for a watering now and then in dry 
weather. If you want to bloom them in pots, 
take them up at the latter end of Ootober. Any 
good soil, such as loam, with a little leaf-soil, 
will do. They must not, however, be wintered 
in a greenhouse where fire is put on in winter, 
but in a cold frame, where they can be exposed 
to the open air in mild weather. The insects 
on the Pansies can be destroyed with Tobacco- 
powder. They will probably get stronger as the 
season advances, ana can remain in the open all 
the winter.—J. C. B. 

8050.— Propagating 1 Polyanthuses.— 
Seedlings are always strong and vigorous and 
are not difficult to raise ; but if it is desired to 
perpetuate any particular variety it must be 
done by dividing the roots. The seeds may be 


as on the selection of plants. In a hot diy 
garden the border should have 2 feet in depth 
of goed soil, and then there are many things 
that will enjoy the warmth. Double and single 
Delphiniums, and Michaelmas Daisies, will do 
for the back row of a border or for the centre of 
a large bed. The Everlasting Pea, iu its white 
and red varieties, is useful. Dictamnus Fraxi- 
nella, when well established, bears heat well. 
Gaillardia grandiflora and iEnothera macro- 
carpa may also be seleoted.—J. C. C. 

8071 —Watering beaded-out Pelargoniums.— 
Watering with a rosed-pob is not of muoh use In very dry 
weather, as they aeldom get enough to reach the roots. If 
they are watered at all, enough should be given to moisten 
the soil.—E. H. 


Our Header*' Illustrations : Cut Sweet Peas in a vase. Engraved for Gardenins Illustrated 
from a photograph sent by Mr. Aliister Murray, Dune Leven, Fife, N.B. 


either sown in pans in a cool pit or frame as 
soon as ripe, or oe kept over till the spring and 
have a start for a few weeks in heat. Old 
plants may be divided any time daring the 
season of growth or in autumn.— E. H. 

- These can be propagated now by divi¬ 
sion ; the plants should be taken up and be 
parted into single orowns with the fingers, and 
be planted up to the leaves in good loam. The 
most satisfactory method of obtaining a large 
stock of distinct and beautiful varieties is to 
save seeds from the best flowers ; the seeds are 
now ripening. Sow them as soon as they are 
rips, or in the early spring, in either way they 
will flower well the following season.—J. D. E. 

8038.— Fntillaria seeds —The ordinary 
forms of hardy garden Fritillarias may be easily 
raised from seeds. The safest way is to sow the 
seeds as soon as they are ripe in pots or seed- 
pans, and keep them under glass in frames, the 
soil to be kept moderately moist until they 
vegetate, which they may not do until the 
following spring. The small seedling bulbs may 
be planted out in beds or borders the second 
season. The seeds of the commoner species and 
varieties may also be sown out-of-doors in light 
soil on a shady border.—J. D. E. 

8044.—Herbaceous plants for a very 
hot garden.— Your success will depend as 
muoh on the nature and preparation of the soil 


manures are 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

GLOXINIAS FROM SEED. 

Within the last few years the named varieties 
of this lovely class of plants have almost dis¬ 
appeared and seedlings have taken their place. 
Previously named varieties only were grown, as 
seedlings could not be depended upon. However, 
by continued and careful selection the good varie¬ 
ties have now become more fixed in character, 
and at the present time seed may be obtained 
which will produce flowers 
as good as any of the named 
sorts and give a great varie¬ 
ty of colours. The seedlings 
also have the advantage of 
being of a more vigorous 
habit of growth than many 
of the named sorts, which 
have become weakened by 
continued propagation from 
the same stock. Early iu 
February is a good time for 
sowing the seed. In prepar¬ 
ing the pots for seed it should 
be remembered that the 
plants must be pricked off 
as soon as they are large 
enough to handle ; there¬ 
fore, instead of filling the 
pots half full of crocks, it is 
better to use only a few 
crocks and then fill the pots 
about three parts full with 
loamy soil. This will pre¬ 
vent the light sandy soil, 
which is used for the sur¬ 
face, becoming dry so 
quickly, and, consequently, 
surface watering will not be 
necessary (after the pots 
have had one good water¬ 
ing) until the seed has ger¬ 
minated. I like to place 
the seed-pots as close to the 
glass as early as possible, 
for although seed will not 
germinate so quickly as 
when placed in a warm 
Bhady position, yet the 
seedlings will be much stronger and less liable 
to damp off. Of course, they require a little 
extra attention, but in a house where a 
moist atmosphere is maintained they will 
be safe enough. As soon as the seedlings 
are sufficiently developed they should be 
pricked off, an operation which requires a 
little care ; every plant should be saved, for if 
only the strongest are saved there will sure to 
be a preponderance of purples and dull-reds, as 
these always take the lead. If a greater number 
of seedlings are obtained than can be grown on 
into good flowering plants, the surplus might 
have sufficient attention to get a bloom or two, 
so that the best varieties may be selected, and 
these will be useful for growing on for an early 
batch the following year. They may be gradu 
ally dried off as soon as they have flowered, 
and after the foliage is withered the corms 
should be kept in a dry place until they are 
started into growth again. The first batch should 
be started early, and others started later for 
succession. With a little management a regular 
succession may be kept up throughout the sum¬ 
mer and autumn. By raising seedlings every 
year and selecting the best varieties, an excellent 
stock may be maintained. If any variety of 
special merit is obtained, the stock may be in¬ 
creased by the usual method of propagating 
from leaves, o ri g i r a I from 
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General treatment.-—To grow Gloxinias 
successfully they should, from the time they 
are started, be kept as close to the glass as 
possible, and only have sufficient shading to 
prevent the bright rays of the sun scorching the 
leaves. They like a moist atmosphere and 
rather a high temperature duriog the early 
stages of their growth ; but as they come into 
bloom the temperature may be reduced, and if 
brought into flower in a cool house the flowers 
will be of greater substance, and last much 
longer than when developed in a shady, moist 
place. 

Potting. —The corms should be started in 
small pots, and. potted on as soon as they have 
started into active growth. They should be in 
their flowering-pots before they have made too 
much growth, otherwise it will be difficult to 
pot them without damaging the foliage. Various 
composts are recommended for Gloxinias. I 
like good fibrous loam, leaf-mould, and peat in 
equal parts, with a little well-rotted manure 
and a liberal addition of sand. The size of the 
pots will depend upon the plants, but one-year 
old oorms may be flowered well in 5 inch pots. 
I have had plants in this size which nave 
produoed over twenty good blooms, but when 
grown in small pots they require great care in 
watering, and a liberal supply of liquid-manure 
from the time they first show their flower-buds. 
If allowed to get too dry, or otherwise receive a 
check, a great portion of the flower-buds will 
remain dormant. Of insect pests, thrips are 
their greatest enemy. Moisture will go a great 
way towards keeping thrips off, but if they make 
their appearance regular fumigation is the only 
way to check them. Fumigating will not damage 
the flowers if it is done carefully, and there is 
no moisture on them at the time. A. 


SHOW, REGAL, AND FRENCH PELAR¬ 
GONIUMS. 

Those who have only seen these varieties of 
Pelargonium as they are usually grown in 
private gardens and by amatenrs, would 
scarcely credit what splendid specimens are 
brought into Covent-garden by the thousand 
daily. That such a mass of bloom, often extend¬ 
ing to five or six huge trusses, besides numberless 
unexpanded buds and wealth of foliage, can be 
evolved from the modicum of soil contained in a 
5 inch pot, appears well-nigh incredible; but it 
not the soil alone, though this is of the best, 
but the experienced skill and watchful and 
untiring care that are bestowed upon the plants, 
as well as the judioious feeding that they reoeive, 
that works such wonders. In many establish¬ 
ments several large houses are set apart exclu¬ 
sively for these plants, and experienced men 
spend their whole time upon them from one 
year's end to another. Well grown plants of 
these Pelargoniums produce an effect when 
in bloom but little inferior to the best 
Azaleas, and though the blooming period of 
some varieties is but short, others flower con¬ 
tinuously for weeks or months together, while 
a few are almost always more or less in bloom. 
Again, some kinds commence flowering as early as 
February or Maroh, while, by growing a variety 
and striking the cuttings and potting the plants 
at different periods, a constant display of bloom 
for at least Bix months out of the twelve may 
be secured. It takes just about twelve months 
to grow a good Pelargonium in a 5 inch or 6 inch 
pot from the cutting to the period of full bloom. 
Some varieties are naturally more precocious 
than others, and, if allowed to do so, would bloom 
freelv while in quite a small state ; but the aim of 
the skilful grower is to encourage growth during 
the early stages, and until the plant has gained 
sufficient size and strength to carry a good head 
of bloom. In private gardens all the cuttings 
are usually put in in the autumn, when the old 
plants are cut down after flowering; but as 
these cannot make good flowering plants until 
late the next season, the old stumps are usually 
restarted, repotted, and grown on from the early 
batch. Those who grow for sale are, of course, 
obliged to get their cuttings inserted earlier in 
the season, and those to afford plants that will 
bloom next April, May, and June, are obliged 
to put in the cuttings as early as possible. 
A good many of these are obtained from the 
blooming plants just before being sent to 
market, for on these, if well grown, are often to 
be found a number of small side growths, the 
" s * * * appear- 
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anoe of the plants at all, and eaoh of which will 
form a good cutting. Others grow large speci¬ 
mens in large pots or planted out under glass, 
from whioh hundreds of cuttings may ba ob¬ 
tained at almost any season. The outtings are 
slightly dried before insertion, and then plaoed 
singly in thumb-pots (2 inoh), with some loamy 
soil of a rather light and gritty or sandy nature. 
As a rule, the late cuttings are rooted in a light 
and airy house or pit wit: no shade, though in 
the spring they are usually struok in a rather 
close heat, but in either case very little water is 
given until some roots are formed. Some 
growers remove the plants as soon as suffi¬ 
ciently advanced directly from the cutting-pots 
to th)se in which they are to bloom/but a 
better way is to shift them first into 3-inoh 
pots, using some good loamy soil, made 
quite . firm, and subsequently into the 
flowering - pots, whioh for market work 
are almost invariably of the 5 inch size. In 
whatever size of pots the plants may bs they 
are wintered in a light structure, the temperature 
of which, is seldom allowed to fall below 45 
degs., with free ventilation, and no water is 
given until the soil is nearly or quite dry. 
Great care is, indeed, requisite in watering 
these plants at all times, too muoh having an 
equally injurious effect as too little. For the 
Final shift the soil should consist of the 
finest fibrous or turfy loam, used in a somewhat 
rough state, with a third or half-part of old hot¬ 
bed manure and leaf-mould mixed, and a dash 
of soot, bone-dust, or “ Clay’s,” also a little 
coarse grained sand, if the loam is at all heavy. 
The drainage must be free, and the soil pressed 
very firmly, a potting-stiok being frequently 
employed. Each example is, of oourte, induced 
to break into several growths by the points 
being taken out while in a small state; four to 
six shoots are quite as many as a 6-inch pot oan 
carry, and these must be carefully tied out free 
of one another from the first. As soon as the 
pots are full of roots, and the plants in full 
growth, feeding must commence; guano, soot, 
sewage, stable liquid, and, indeed, any kind of 
manurial or stimulating liquid may be given with 
the best result in almost unlimited quantities, 
as long as the soil is allowed to get nearly 
dry between each application. Free ventilation 
at all times is a sine qud non , and it is a some¬ 
what ourious fact that these plants always 
succeed best when grown on open or lattioe 
stages, with a free circulation around and 
through them from beneath. Little or no shade 
should be given, and the nearer the plants are 
to the glass the stouter and stronger the growths 
will be. The only insects by whioh these Pelar¬ 
goniums are liable to be attacked are those of 
the aphis family; but, if the plants are kept in 
health and growing vigorously, there will not be 
muoh trouble from this oause. Should they, 
however, appear, a thorough fumigation with 
Tobacco on two suooessive evenings will effec¬ 
tually rid the plants of them. Varieties in the 
several classes are well nigh numberless, so that 
it is almost needless to make a selection. The 
small-flowered fanoy varieties are now but little 
esteemed, the show kinds having much larger 
flowers of far more intense colours. Many of 
the French and spotted varieties are very early 
and free-blooming, as well as affording very hand¬ 
some and, in some oases, beautifully fringed 
flowers. The Regal olass has rapidly advanced 
in favour the last few years, as well as having 
been largely added to. The flowers are charac¬ 
terised by unusual thickness of petal, these 
being also in some oases more numerous than 
usual. Triomphe de St. Mande, Ed. Perkins, 
Mdme. Evrard, and Mdme. Thibaut are good 
examples of this olass. B. C. R. 


Thunbergriaa •— I wonder these pretty sub¬ 
tropical climbers are not more generally culti¬ 
vated. The seed germinates freely in ever so 
little heat in Maroh or April, and whether 
planted out or kept in pots, with a little care 
the plants continue to produce their elegant 
and striking blossoms throughout the whole of 
the summer. They are by no means of a gross 
or strong-growing habit, and seldom run more 
than 4 feet or 5 feet at the farthest. Three or 
four plants pricked out in a 6-inch or 7-inch pot, 
and supported by a few branching bits of pea- 
sticks, 2 feet to 3 feet In height, form a remark¬ 
ably pretty object. Good drainage is necessary, 
and the plants seem to succeed best in a com¬ 


post of light fibrous loam mixed with some leaf- 
mould or well-decayed manure. The foliage is 
somewhat liable to be attaoked by red-spider, 
so that a moist atmosphere is desirable, with 
shade from hot sunshine, though the more light 
the plants raceive the better. When the sticks 
are pretty well furnished with growth expose 
rather more fally, when the plants will soon 
become covered with flowers, these being of 
three oolours—white, buff, and orange—many 
having a black oentre or eye, which adds greatly 
to their attractiveness. For hanging-baskets, 
&c., Thunbergias are eminently suitable.— 
B. 0. R. 

Ohili Jasmine (Mandevilla soaveolens).— 
This an old but beautiful plant, as the large, 
pure white, Convolvulus-like flowers are borne 
in great profusion. It needs liberal treatment 
to be seen at its best, and on that aooount 
should be planted out, as if confined in pots, as 
a matter of oourse, it does not grow so freely, 
and should it suffer any oheok the leaves are 
almost oertain to be attaoked by red-spider, 
even if they were free of it before. This insect 
is the one drawback to the successful culture of 
the Mandevilla, as when trained near the roof of 
the greenhouse the dry atmosphere is of course 
favourable to its development, so that a liberal 
application of the syringe is neoessary in order 
to keep the foliage clean. Cuttings of the plant 
under notice strike most readily u taken at tills 
season and formed of the young growing shoots. 
—H. 

8068.—' Treatment of Lilies. — Yon 
appear to have a good share of suooess with 
your Lilies. Continue the same treatment as 
hitherto. There is time yet for those to flower 
that have not done so. When the leaves have 
fallen from the stems stand them on the oool 
floor of the home, and do not remove the stems 
until they are nearly dead. All that have died 
down should be repotted again early in October. 
Take away half of the old soil and repot in fresh, 
and if the bulbs have increased in size give them 
a larger pot.—J. C. C. 

8049. —Treatment of Bouvardias.—If 
vour plants are strong and healthy they will be 
better in the open air for the next six or eight 
weeks than under glass, especially if the air is 
pure. The plants should be stood on, or, better 
still, plunged in ashes in a sunny position, kept 
moist at the root, and syringed overhead morn¬ 
ing and evening in bright weather. The points 
of the shoots must be pinched out continuously 
at the third joint for some time yet, or the 
plants will come into flower long before they are 
wanted. There is yet time to give another 
shift, and, indeed, for late flowering this would 
be advisable.— B. C. R. 

— All the varieties of Bouvardias will do 
very well out-of-doors during the whole of the 
summer and early autumn months. I always 
put my stock of plants out-of-doors; but they 
are not planted out; they are grown in pots in 
the usual way, and are arranged in frames in 
May. As the season advances the lights are 
altogether removed, and the plants soon overtop 
the sides of the frames. They are not covered 
again, but are taken into a warm greenhouse as 
soon as wet and cold weather sets io. They will 
produce flowers freely through the months of 
October, November, and December; but they 
must have a warm greenhouse and be plaoed 
near the glass roof.—J. D. E. 

8061 — Heating and plants for a small 
greenhouse.—The best heating apparatus for 
your purpose is a small coil boiler and a flow and 
return 4-inch pipe along the front and one end 
of the house. As regards the moat suitable 
plants, I advise you to commence with a few 
Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Primulas, Cinerarias, Abutilons, Tuberous 
Begonias, Acacias, Genista*, Azaleas, Camellias, 
and Hydrangeas. In Oobober you may put in 
pots such bulbs as Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, 
and Crocuses.—J. C. C. 

8052 . — Wintering Fachsias and Pelargo¬ 
niums.—Both these will be much more likely to survive if 
kept in a fairly dry and frost-proof cellar than in a oool 
frame. Keep thsm moderately dry at the root and they 
will ba all right Frost cannot be exoluded from unheated 
frames, except by means of deep oov* rings, and when these 
are used damp ij tally as troublesome as oold.— B. C. R. 


Our readers will kindly remember that we are plod to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs of plants or garden soenes, especially of gardens qf 
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THE CYCLAMEN-FLOWERED DAFFODIL 
IN POTS. 

I am extremely fond of this Daffodil, and am 
anxious to grow it in pots, in which way I 
understand it does well. Therefore, I should 
be glad to know how to treat it to succeed.— 

Narcissus. 

The following details from a successful 
grower will give the information required, and 
at the same time we should be glad to hear how 
others have succeeded with it in pots. This 
charming little Daffodil has a very pretty effect 



The Cyclamen-flowered Daffodil in a pot (Narcissus 
calathinus). Engraved from a photograph. 


when grown several together in a pot. I have 
had this spring, in a 44-inch pot, a mass of 
bloom from six bulbs, which threw up no less 
than seventeen scapes, seven of these bearing five 
flowers on each. There seems to be a consider¬ 
able diversity among growers in its management. 
1 find the bulbs do very well in 44-inch pots in 
good loamy soil, but I never disturb them. As 
soon as the leaves die down, I placs the pots 
under a handlight in full sun, carefully pro¬ 
tecting them from rain. This will be in June ; 
there they remain till September, when I 
take the pots, and, removing the soil down 
to the bulbs, plunge them overhead in water. 
When thoroughly soaked, the pots are placed 
on a shelf for two or three days to drain, after 
which they are plunged in a cold frame and 
covered over with Cocoa-nut-fibre an inch above 
the tops of the pots. No water is given till the 
leaves appear. If “ the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating,” I suppose this plan may be con¬ 
sidered a good one. They will not succeed out- 
of-doors in this neighbourhood (Windermere), 
but planted out under a common handlight they 
bloom exceedingly well. R. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
POTATO CULTURE. 

The Potato had an uneventful history up to the 
middle of the present century, when the 
disease first made its appearance. So virulent a 
formdid it take at first that it was thought at the 
time impossible to grow Potatoes in this oountry 
with any chance of profit. Men of science were 
called to the assistance of the growers, but the 
result of their work was practically nil. Jansen s 
system, however, has been proved in the gardens 
of the R.H.8. at Chiswick to be successful to a 
very great extent in preventing the spread of 
the disease from the haulm, which is attacked 
first, to the tuber. Jansen discovered that the 
disease was communicated by the falling of the 
spores from the haulm on to the rows, and from 
thence washed down to the tuber by rain. To 
prevent this Jansen introduced what is called 
his high-moulding system, which is done by 
banking up the soil on one side of the row, and 
bending the haulm over on the other, so that 
the spores fall not on but between the rows. 
The expense of such a system renders it prac¬ 
tically useless to large growers. Thus science 
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failed to find a oure ; prevention, which is said 
to be better, was tried. Then something was 
really done for the benefit of the Potato. It is 
well known that the constitution of some varie¬ 
ties of the same species are stronger than others. 
On this hypothesis strong seedlings were tried, 
and attention was paid to keep them in good 
health. It was then found that some were what 
is now termed disease-proof—that is to say, 
that it was only in exceptionally cold and wet 
summers that disease was able to effeob any 
material damage to the orop. The well-known 
Magnum Bonum is a good example of a 

Disease-resisting variety, though, strange 
to say, it does not, according to some writers, 
exhibit the same good quality in anything 
like so marked a degree in France. At the 
late fruit conference much was said as to the 
cause and oure of canker in fruit-trees. In this 
case, too, it was, in almost every instance, trees 
that were out of health that were attacked, and 
the cure the removal of the cause of ill-health. 
The Potato is now grown almost all over the 
world, and though a native of South America, 
fair crops have been grown in almost Arctic 
regions ; but it is not a fair but a good crop that 
is looked for with us, for our summer, as a rule, is 
a little too short and too cold, therefore, any 
extra degrees of heat that can be obtained by 
cultivation and aspect should be taken ad van 
tage of. Sloping ground to the south or west, 
by which north and east winds are avoided, is a 
gain in temperature, also deep cultivation and 
good drainage, so that surface water passes 
away quickly, will make a gain of from 1 deg. 
to 2 degs. in the temperature of the soil. A 
medium loam is generally considered the most 
suitable soil, but any fairly good land can be 
made to produce good crops with good cultiva 
tion. Theoretically, manure should not be used 
in growing Potatoes, more especially if applied 
at planting time, as it is inclined to produce a 
too vigorous growth in the haulm which exhausts 
the manure before the growth of the tuber, which 
takes place somewhat later. Practically, all 
growers use a large quantity of manure, as no 
soil in field cultivation is rich enough to carry 
such an exhausting crop as the Potato, except, 
perhaps, newly broken up pasture, which is the 
aome of Potato land, the slow deoay of the Grass 
affording nourishment during the whole period 
of growth. Farmyard manure is mostly used 
by the growers, which is ploughed in in the 
autumn, and is frequently supplemented by a 
top-dressing of artificial at moulding up time. 
This method does not apply to light sandy soils, 
as in such soils moat of the goodness of the 
manure would have found its way into the 
drains during the winter. Therefore, on light 
land it is necessary to 

Manure at planting time. Much of the 
success of the crop depends on the oondition of 
the sets at planting time. Whole Potatoes of 
from 2 oz. to 3 oz. are generally considered best 
large, and would in most cases produce too 
many shoots, the result being a quantity of small 
Potatoes, many unfit for use. Such Potatoes, if 
used, should be cut, so that each set should have 
one or more eyes. The fewer the eyes the larger 
and fewer the tubers. For exhibition purposes 
only one of two eyes are allowed to remain, the 
rest being out out As regards the time to cut 
Potatoes there is a difference of opinion. Some 
cut at planting time, the object for so doing 
being that the unhealed wound soon causes the 
seed Potato to rot and disappear altogether 
before raising time ; but, on the other hand, in 
cold, wet springs, the plants are much weakened 
by this plan, and in some oases refuse to come 
up at all. In most oases it is better to cut a few 
days before planting, whioh will give the wound 
time to heal. The sets at planting time should 
also be plump, not shrivelled by being kept too 
warm and dry, nor should they be allowed to 
become frozen at any time, neither must they be 
allowed to sprout, except in daylight, and spread 
thinly out so that the sprouts will be short and 
dark in colour. It has been proved, after many 
trials, the Potato yields a heavier crop when 
7 inches under ground after moulding up, but on 
heavy land the Potatoes do better nearer the 
surface. After planting the rest of the work is 
very simple; it consists of an occasional hoeing to 
loosen the soil and keep down weeds till the 
time arises for moulding up. After that has been 
accomplished there is nothing more to be done 
until harvest time. Chepstow. 


STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Savoys and their culture. 

These come into use in October and last till 
spring, and they are amongst the most esteemed 
of winter green vegetables, turning in earlier 
than the Borecoles. Savoys are very hardy, with¬ 
standing a good deal of frost after being hearted 
without injury. The dwarf and close-growing 
kinds are best for small gardens, and, as a rule, 
they withstand intense frost better than those 
that grow to a large size, and they will also be 
found to be better flavoured when cooked. 

The soil most suitable for this green crop 
(although most ordinary garden mould will do) 
is a rather light one, well enriched with rotten 
stable-manure. It should be trenched 2 feet 
deep, working into it plenty of the manure just 
named as the trenching proceeds, or if only dug 
deeply bury in it plenty of manure as deeply as 
possible to encourage the roots to run down¬ 
wards, where they will find sufficient moisture 
to sustain them should the weather be hot and 
dry in summer. In order to ensure a good 
supply during winter two sowings should be 
made, the first early in April, the other the last 
week in May. Sow the seeds upon a piece of 
well-prepared, but not over rich, ground. Sow 
in beds 4 feet in width, leaving alleys 
12 inches wide between them, or sow in rows 
3 inches apart and an inch deep, covering 
the seeds carefully with an iron rake, 
or by sifting Borne fine soil over them. If pos¬ 
sible choose a piece of ground for the seed-bed 
that is free from shade, so as to induce the plants 
to grow short and stocky, whereas, if in a shady 
position they will draw up thin and leggy. The 
seed-bed should be kept moist until the seed¬ 
lings are up. As soon as these appear above 
the ground, or just when they come into rough 
leaf, mix some slaked lime and soot together 
in the proportion of about two parts lime to one of 
soot, and give the beds a good dressing of the 
compost, whioh will be found to be a good pre¬ 
ventive of club, and means of killing grubs, if any, 
in the hearts of the plants. Few will be found to 
go what is termed blind in the hearts after using 
this dressing. As soon as the plants have four 
leaves prepare a piece of ground, into which the 
seedlings may be pricked out 4 inches apart, and 
give them another good dressing of soot and 
lime, which not only obviates club, but keeps 
slugs from eating their young leaves ; besides, 
the roots derive benefit from tne soot and lime, 
which induce them to make strong fibres. 
When carefully raised with a digging-fork before 
being planted they soon get re-established, grow¬ 
ing strongly and vigorously and forming good 
hearts before winter. 

Plant for autumn use in the third or fourth 
week in May or early i'n June, selecting for the 
purpose the large growing sorts. They should 
be set out 18 inches apart, row from row, and 
15 inches asunder in the row. The tmall dwarf 
varieties should stand 12 inches apart in the 



Long-headed Savoy. 


rows and 12 inches plant from plant. This 
plantation will bs fit for use sometime in October, 
when a good supply may be had from it till 
after Christmas. Another plantation made late 
in June and early in July will carry us on till 
late in the spring, when other green crops will 
be getting plentiful. Choose a showery day 
for planting if possible. Hoe frequently 
between the rows both to keep down weeds and 
to stir the surface soil, an operation which will 
be found very beneficial to the growth of the 
young plants. When well established sow some 
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artificial manure between the rows, hoeing it 
deeply into the ground, or liquid-manure may 
be used with equal success. When the plants 
have become large enough draw some soil up to 
their stems with a hoe to keep them thady, 
when they will require little more attention 
until ready for me. 

Varietiis, —The dwarf Green Curled is one 
of the best for a general crop, forming, as it 
dees, close, compact heads. The long-headed 
Savoy (here figured) is an excellent moderately 
early variety, of good quality, and it yields a 
large crop on a small space of ground, as on 
account of its upright, oompaot habit of growth 
the rows of it can be planted rather dose 
together. It also possesses the good property 
of heading in well in the latter end of the 
autumn, so that it can be sown to advantage 
rather late in the season. The Drumhead is a 
large-growing sort, of good quality, suitable for 
large gardens. The Golden Globe is a good, 
useful, yellow-hearted kind, hardy in constitu¬ 
tion. Early dwarf Ulm is the best dwarf 
variety. Its flavour is good, and it is very 
hardy, standing even severe frosts well. Tom 
Thumb, a small variety, is crisp and good, and 
very hardy. C. 


CELERY FOR COOKING. 

It has been stated more than onoe that Celery 
used as a vegetable has some value as a speoifio 
for rheumatism and complaints of a kindred 
character. Whether this be so or not it is 
certain that when cooked it forms a delicious 
dish, and that in every family a muoh larger 
quantity might bs consumed with advantage if 
it could be obtained. Now Celery suitable for 
cookiDg may—in facb, must be—-grown in a more 
wholesale fashion before it can be used a« a 
vegetable to that extent which is desirable as a 
winter dish. The present system of planting in 
trenches secures excellent results so far as 
quality is concerned, but it is an expensive 
crop, and very few gardens produce enough to 
permit of its being served up often as a vege¬ 
table ; but Celery good enough for cooking may 
be grown without any expensive trench system 
Moisture there must be, as a marsh plant cannot 
be grown well without it. Manure must also 
be used freely, and it should be well decomposed 
—in fact, it will be better if worked up into a 
compost with the odds and ends of waste matters 
which are constantly accumulating about a 
house and garden. Several years ago I had a 
large heap of mud, which had been taken out of 
a pond and had been pulverised and sweetened 
by liming and turning over during the previous 
winter. This was formed into a large bed a foot 
or so in depth, and planted with red Celery, 
8 inches apart all over the surface. The plants 
grew luxuriantly without much attention being 
given. In autumn they were tied up with 
matting, and the spaces between the plants 
filled with dry Oak-leaves, in which condition 
they remained till the plants were lifted for use, 
when they were beautifully white and orisp, and 
much freer from blemishes than if grown in the 
usual way. Those who have grown Celery on 
what is termed the 

Bed system know that a large amount of 
good Celery may be grown on a small space with 
less labour than is involved in the separate 
trennh plan. A wide trench is made 3 feet or 
more in width, it is prepared in the ordinary 
way, and the rows of Celery are planted cross¬ 
wise of the trench, being earthed when large 
enough by tying a bit of matting round each 
plant to keep the leaves together and prevent 
the soil from finding its way into the heart of 
the plant. But in a district where tree leaves 
may be had in autumn they form a better 
blanching material than soil. Even under the 
most careful management, when blanched with 
earth, damp will collect about the hearts of the 
plants, and decay may Bet in and do a lot 
of mischief. But Celery may be grown good 
enough for cooking without any trenoh at all. 
The land should be manured and cultivated in 
the ordinary way, and then as muoh compost as 
can be obtained should be wheeled on the 
surface, levelled down, and the plants set out 
in rows 1 foot apart across the piece, and 
8 inches cr 9 inches apart in the rows. The beds 
may be 8 feet or 10 feet wide. As some indi 
ostif'n of the quantity of produce that may 
he obt tioed off a small piece of land by this 
method, T may say a bed of Celery 50 yards long 
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and 10 feet wide will contain, at the distances 
apart given, above 2,250 plants. At soon as the 
plants are fairly established, mulch over the 
surface with manure ; this will keep in the mois¬ 
ture and assist the growth of the plants at the 
same time. Whenever it is necessary to water, 
let the work be thoroughly done, and then 
leave it till a further soaking is required. The 
water supply is a weak print in nearly every 
garden, and muoh labour is wasted in dragging 
water that might be more profitably employed. 
The water ought to be laid on in these days of 
cheap machinery and cheap iron; self-interest 
ought to induoe the most rabid stiokler for old 
fashions to economise labour in watering of the 
garden. With the water laid about the garden, 
and plugs at frequent intervals, one man will do 
as muoh as half-a dozen in the ordinary way if 
it has to be dragged any distance. The plants 
should be raised without muoh forcing; sown 
the first week in April in a frame, with no 
heat but the natural warmth of the sun on the 
glass, the seed will germinate strongly, and the 
plants will be dwarf and vigorous. Prick out 
on a bed of rich soil, 4 inohes apart, and trans- 

B 'ant when large enough during a dull time. 

got out just after the turn of the days they 
will be in a oondition to make rapid growth 
when the heavy dews and the longer cooler 
nights of autumn come round, and when the 
leaves fall remove the small useless leaves and 
sucker-like growths from the outside. Tie up 
eaoh plant, drawing the leaves up oarefully, 
and fill in the space between with leaves, 
pressing them down. Neither frost -nor damp 
will penetrate to any injurious extent. Celeriao, 
or the Turnip-rooted Celery, will some day 
come into repute when it becomes better 
known. The marvellous thing is, considering 
its excellence as a vegetable, that it has not 
made its way into every garden already; but 
English c:>oka have their prejudices, and a 
gardener who did not take these into considera¬ 
tion would be in hot water. H. 


8014. — O aonmber-le&vea dying- — 
Erratum, page 250.—Through leaving out the 
little word “not,” I find I have written exactly 
the opposite to what I intended (see page 250). 
Cucumbers will not require bottom-heat so long 
as the weather continues warm. I have dis¬ 
continued fires several weeks, and I shall not 
light them again unless oold weather sets in. As 
regards air-giving, a good deal depends npon the 
character of the building the Cuoumbers are 
growing in. My principal house is 110 feet 
long, and no air has been given all through the 
late hot weather, and the plants oould not well 
be healthier or more prolific. Every part of the 
house is saturated with moisture. The Cuoum¬ 
bers grow rapidly under such treatment. No 
system of air-riving and shading, no matter how 
carefully carried out, oan give the same results. 
The admission of dry air from without dissi¬ 
pates the moisture rapidly, and it is next to 
impossible to keep out the red-spider then in a 
hot, dry summer.—E. H. 

8017.— Treatment of Tomatoes. —If 
“ R. T. G.” will treat his Tomatoes as follows, 
I think he will have good results. I raise my 
plants in February, and when they have made 
three pairs of leaves I pot them into thumb-pots, 
using leaf-mould, loam, and sand, and when a foot 
high I shift them on into 5-inoh pots, using the 
same kind of soil for potting, but with some mould 
of a heavier nature added. I shift them once into 
pots 12 inches in diameter, and always keep 
them near the glass. I oarefully remove all side 
shoots, and I never give any manure-water until 
I see the first fruit set. I do not syringe my 
Tomatoes because I find that it makes thebloom 
fall off without setting. If the plants are 
affected with green-fly, I fumigate with Tobacco- 
paper on a oalm night, and I find it best to do it 
two nights running; this ensures the destruction 
of the insects.—J. A. M. E., Broomfield , Elland. 

8051.— Mushroom-bed in a green¬ 
house. —The bed must be made of short horse- 
manure, fresh from the stable, or nearly so. As 
the spaoe is so small it will be better to have 
all the long manure shaken out, using the drop¬ 
pings only. Throw it in a heap under cover of 
a roof; an open shed is the best place, or, if it 
must be in the open air, cover with boards or | 
mats to keep off rain. When the heap gets 
warm turn it over, and thoroughly intermix, I 


l and leave it again to get warm, when it will 
require another turn and shake up, after which 
it should be in a condition to make up. If 
there is the least danger of the manure heating 
violently mix half-a-bushel or so of fresh loamy 
soil from the garden and give another turn. 
Make the bed as firm as possible, and cover at 
onoe with half an inch of soil to arrest the 
escape of any noxious gases whioh might do 
injury to the plants in the greenhouse. There 
is not muoh danger of so small a mass getting 
too hot, so as soon as the bed gets warm- 
85 dogs, or so—spawn it at onoe, pressing it 
down firmly by treading the surface quite hard, 
and finish off with 1 inch of soil, spread evenly 
over the surfaoe and beaten firmly with fin 
baok of the spade, giving the finishing touches 
by dipping the spade in water. Cover the bed 
with mats to keep in the moisture, and in about 
a month after soiling syringe or damp the surfaoe 
lightly occasionally till the Mushrooms work 
through. September is a good month to make 
up beds under oover in this way. Make the 
beds about a foot deep with manure.—E. H. 

8054.—Showing vegetables.— It will be better not 
to show herbs with vegetables. There Is generally a class 
for herb]. Toe eobedole of prises should be strictly 
followed.—E. H. 

— Mint, Sage, Parsley, Thyme, Marjoram, 
Ac., are not vegetables, but herbs, and if exhi¬ 
bited as vegetables would probably be disquali¬ 
fied. If they were not they would not have any 
chance of beating such thing as Potatoes, Peas, 
Broad Beans, Kidney Beans, Scarlet Runners, 
Turnips, Carrots, Onions, Tomatoes, Cucumbers, 
Vegetable Marrows, Celery, Cauliflowers, Cab¬ 
bages, Lettuce, and other things whioh are 
olassed as vegetables, and usually win prices at 
exhibitions.—J. D. E. 


MUSHROOMS IN AUTUMN. 

In many districts Mushrooms are frequently 
very plentiful in the open fields, more especially 
late in August and during September and the 
early part of Ootober, but as they are muoh in 
demand in many private establishments not only 
then, but all the year round, it is not advisable 
to depend upon a chanoe supply. Muoh moisture 
(as was the case last summer), whether accom- 
anied by heat or cold, invariably proves moat 
estructive to the Mushroom spawn. It is all the 
same both under oover or in the open fields—at 
any rate, as far as the effect of too muoh 
moisture is concerned, and it is equally certain 
that very low temperatures, if the ground or 
beds are in a comparatively dry state, will not 
injure the spawn. Cold weather may and does 
oheok the growth of Mushrooms, but with 
returning warmth and gentle rains or waterings 
they are soon plentifully produced. As a proof 
of the indestructibility of the spawn by frosts 
or oold only, I have only to mention that during 
May, 1888, and the early part of June largo 
quantities of good Mushrooms were gathered 
from open fields in this district, and a few 
baskets were found even during April. Early 
in May the wholesale prioe (locally! for house- 
grown Mushrooms was Is. per lb., but the prioea 
soon dropped to one-third that sum, and did not 
afterwards muoh recover from the sudden drop. 
This exceptionally early crop is altogether 
abnormal, but so also were the conditions under 
whioh the Mushrooms were produced. In a 
general sense weather whioh favours the produc¬ 
tion of autumn rather than spring crops is to be 
desired. It is unwise to form beds thus early in 
houses or sheds of any kind, the open air being 
by far the better position. The site should be 
olear of trees, well drained, and sheltered from 
oold winds. 

Succkssional beds may be made in cool sheds, 
outhouses, cellars, or unheated Mushroom- 
houses, though it is quite possible to maintain 
an almost unt>roken supply from beds formed 
entirely in the open air. Muoh depends upon 
the way in which the manure is prepared, 
innumerable beds being spoilt by the use of 
either nearly raw manure or the other extreme 
—viz., that whioh has been allowed to become 
unduly hot, and, as a consequence, quite worth¬ 
less either for heating or manorial purposes. 
What is wanted is plenty of fresh droppings 
from a rather large stable of corn-fed horses, 
enough being collected in a week or less to form 
into a bed. If it takes several weeks to 
save sufficient manure to form a bed, or if 
much green food is given the horses, success 
is very doubtful. Rather than keep the 
Original from 
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dropping* till they become very dry or stele, I 
•honld prefer to form bed* piecemeal, e length 
of 3 feet or more being added every week. In 
any ca*e, while sufficient droppings are being 
collected the first saved should be kept in 
•hallo w heaps to prevent heating, and also be 
protected from rain and drying winds. In order 
to get rid of superflaons heat, as well as to 
sweeten the manure and start decomposition, 
all should be thrown into a heap for about five 
days, or until the centre has beoome quite hot, 
when it should be turned inside out and again 
allowed to heat. This prooess ought to be 
repeated at least three times, all the masses 
being well separated as they are formed. In 
dry, hot weather the manure is apt to beoome 
too dry, and in this case it is necessary to well 
moisten it, or otherwise it will fail to heat and 
decay sufficiently to encourage the spread of the 
Mushroom spawn. I ought, perhaps, to point 
out that plenty of short straw should do retained 
with the droppings, or a much greater propor¬ 
tion than is usually left in the material for 
forming beds under cover of a shed or house. 
It is the non retention of straw in the manure 
that has led to many failures in the open air, 
loose droppings not holding well together in the 
first instance, and being most liable to beoome 
saturated in wet weather. 

Beds in the open air, formed away from a 
wall, ought always to be wedged-shaped, being 
3 feet wide at the base, the same in height, and 
not more than 6 inches wide at the top. This 
gives two good surfaces as well as the ends for 
•pawning, and, in addition, renders it a com- 

S ratively easy matter to ward off heavy rains. 

ushroom-beds cannot well be built too firmly 
or too neatly, looseness being fatal to the pros- 
peobs of a profitable crop. A large mass of 
manure, however well prepared, is liable to heat 
violently in the centre, and as this quite spoils 
the beds it ought to be prevented as muoh as 
possible. If deep holes are opened at short 
Intervals right down through the centre of the 
bed, and which can best be done with the aid of 
a stout iron rod, these will let out superfluous 
heat, and can be dosed when it is found there 
Is no further danger from overheating. A trial 
stake kept plunged in the bed, and examined 
frequently, admits of the heat being easily 
ascertained, and when it has deolined sufficiently 
to allow of the stake being held oomfortably in 
the palm of the hand spawning time has arrived. 
Three, or at the most four, lines of spawn should 
be inserted, the lowest about 6 inches from the 
ground, good-sized pieces, or, say, about 2 inohes 
square, being used. These may be inserted 
9 inohes apart each way, and in muoh the same 
manner as flat beds are spawned—that is to say, 
the holes are formed with the hand, the lumps 
of spawn fired with a fiat surface outwards and 
only just covered with manure, a good beating 
with the baok of a spade completing the work. 
A little strawy litter may well be thrown over 
the bed to prevent its becoming muoh dried, but 
it Is is not often safe to soil it at first, as this 
may cause too great a rise in the temperature. 
Should the stakes denote, shortly 
After spawning, a rapid decline in the tem¬ 
perature, the bed may be cased over with soil 
at once, otherwise it is advisable to wait for 
about twelve days before doing this. The finest 
portion of the heap of loam collected for potting 
purposes is most suitable for soiling Mushroom- 
beds, and, failing this, use the sweetest loamy 
soil procurable. This ought before use to be 
moistened sufficiently to hold well together, and 
an even thickness of about 2 inches spread all 
over the bed, making it as firm as possible with 
the aid of the baok of a spade. Again oover 
with clean strawy litter, and later on the beds 
ought either to be thatched with straw, or, better 
still, be enclosed with tarp&ulin kept down with 
strings and pegs. In dry weather, or whenever 
the soil is at all dry, remove the outer covering, 
and give a gentle watering to the litter oovering 
the bed, this serving to well moisten the soil 
underneath, the outer covering being then 
returned. Mushrooms ought to be plentiful 
within six weeks of the date of spawning, and if 
the spawn is very good it is possible to have 
them in a month. W. 

8042 —Culture of Saleafy. —Unlees care 
is used in manuring land for this vegetable the 
roots are apt to fork out. The manure should 
be buried a foot from the^ surface so that the 
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roots may go down for it. If they find it near 
the surface then fork out, and good, straight, 
dean roots will db difficult to obtain. The best 
crop I ever had was sown on land prepared as 
follows : In the winter trenches were opened a 
foot wide and a foot deep, 3 inohes or 4 inohes of 
rotten manure was placed on the-bottom and 
forked in. The soil taken out was then returned 
and left rough and exposed to the weather. 
About the end of March the ridges of earth over 
the manure were levelled down, made firm by 
treading, drills 1 inch deep drawn, and the seeds 
•own thinly, and when up and large enough to 





Frond of Asplenium rhlzophorum. 


handle, thinned out to from 6 inohes to 8 inches. 
Keep the surface stirred with the hoe occasion¬ 
ally, and this will keep down weeds.— B. H. 

8004.— Showing Potatoes.—The tubers look best 
when lifted fresh oat of the ground and washed Just before 
being placed on the exhibition table.—E. H. 

8048.—Bitter Turnips.—I should say when Tarnipt 
are bitter or otherwise bad flavoured at thia season it arises 
from want of moisture. Manure-water will be a great 
help to hasten growth. Turnips, like Cucumber©* should 
be grown qulaUy If tbej an to be sweet and good.—E. H. 


Gold and silver flsh.— Would say reader of Q An¬ 
imus kindly advise me as to the management of 
gold aad Mlver Hah in a small aquarium T—A Ooustast 
Biabse. 


PERNS. 

SPLEEN WORTS (A8PLBNIUMS) FOR 
BASKETS IN A WARM HOUSE. 

Will you please to give me the names of a few 
of the best kinds of these Ferns for baskets in 
a warm house, with a short description of thsir 
appearance, and also say what is the best plan 
to adopt to oover the bottom of the baskets with 
verdure ?— Fern-lover. 

Few things contribute more to the beauty 
of a warm plant-nouse than hanging-baskets filled 
with appropriate Ferns. To properly furnish 
these the bottom portion Bhould be covered with 
some kinds of Selaginellas, of whioh there is a 
great quantity to seleot from. Amongst the 
various genera of Ferns the Asplenium* furnish 
a goodly number, which are seen to the best 
advantage when grown in this manner. Some 
few choice kinds are here enumerated; foremost 
amongst these is the sabjeot of onr present 
illustration— 

A. rhizophorum.— This is a variable plant. 
The frond here depicted is in the yonng state, 
just before it beoomes more divided and fertile. 
It is an elegant plant In all its stages of growth. 
The fronds attain a length of 2 feet and some 
6 Inohes In breadth, the upper surface lively 
green. The tail-like points prodnoe a yonng 
plant on the end, and these, if pegged into the 
outside of the basket, soon produce a fine 
effeot. 

A. rachirhizon. —This is a charming plant. 
The fronds are somewhat oblong in outline and 
tripinnate, the ultimate divisions being small 
and bright-green. The fronds are some 2 feet 
or more long, and their stems are black. 

A. cirrhatum. —By so me this is considered 
the same as the species figured, but, however 
they may merge into eaeh other by selection of 
specimens, the plant In the form usually seen in 
cultivation is very diitinefa. The fronds are 
from 1 foot to 18 inohes long. 

A. myriophyllum.— A very elegant plant, 
producing very finely cut fronds, which are 
pendent and proliferous at the points; the pinnae, 
although becoming gradually narrower upwards, 
usually extend quite to the point. The stems are 
smooth and jet black, frond three times divided, 
the segments being quite small, dense, and bright 
green. 

A. caudatum is a very strong-growing plant, 
producing fronds from 1 foot to nearly 4 feet In 
length by some 7 inohes or 8 inohes in breadth; 
the upper side of the frond is deep-green in 
colour. 

This is a noble plant for a large basket, bnt 
as it does not prodnoe a young plant on the end 
of the frond as some of the others do, it will not 
furnish the outside of the basket so well. 

_ W. 

Hardy exotic Shield Ferns (Lastreas). 
—The following are a few strong-growing Ferns 
which lend an additional oharm and assist in 
diversifying the general appearance of an open- 
air fernery, especially as they thrive with and 
under exactly the same conditions as our 
indigenous kinds: L. Sieboldi, with fronds 
some 2 feet high and simply pinnate, the phrase 
being entire, abont 6 inohes broad and 1 inch 
wide ; the sori are large and conspicuous. L. 
varia, perhaps better known by the name of 
L. opaca, is a robust-habited plant, producing 
a fine orown of fronds from 1 foot to 2 feet 
high; the oolour is very deep-green, and the 
copious sori are jet-blaok; the crown of the 
plant and the base of the stems are dothed with 
black ohaffy scales. It oomes from Japan. L. 
erythorosa is another Japanese plant, similar in 
habit to the last, with light-green fronds, the 
sori large, the scale whioh covers them 
(industum) when young being bright-red. L. 
Q-oldieana is a North American plant, and is also 
found in Canada; it is a robust grower; the 
fronds are broad, some 3 feet high, and of a rich 
deep-green. L. Standishi of gardens, known 
also by the name of Polystiohum oonoavum, is 
a spreading plant growing abont 2 feet high; 
the pinnae are closely set and very stout, and 

f ive it a massive effect; it oomes from Japan. 

i. intermedia is another bold and handsome 
Fern from North Amerioa, with broad fronds 
abont 2 feet high; the texture being somewhat 
thin and delioate, a well-sheltered nook should 
be selected lor its reception. —H; 
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BULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.- Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening/tm qf charge if correspondent* follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely ioritten on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon • 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece qf paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
m mind that, as Gardknino has to be sent to press some 
titne in advance qf date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which , with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart - 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observation* permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions , soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who rqfer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


8090.—Lettuces running to seed.—W1U anyone 
kindly tell me a remedy (or LastuoM running to Mod 7— 
Amatbur. 

809 r.—Propagating Japanese Maples.— How 
ovn 1 propagate Japanese Maple#, and at what time of the 
yearf-C. a 

8098.—Strawberry culture.— Will oomeone kindly 
give me a few general cultural direction! for Strawberries ! 
—F. Griffin. 

8099 —Sending plants to Tasmania.— I wish to 
mnd Spiraea and Paonlee to Tasmania. How would It 
bo beat to do ao ?—Hobart. 

8100. —Burning a clay subsoil.—How ahould one 
■ot about burning a olay subsoil? 1 should be glad of a 
full deeoriptlon of the method.— J. H. B. 

8101. —Mushrooms eaten by maggots.— What 
Is the remedy for this ? Toe bed is also infested by small 
flies. Are these the oauss of the evil ?—H. R. 

8102 —Vines in pots.—Will someone kindly give ms 
a few hints on culture of Vines In pots, and name any 
book whtoh treats fully on this subject t—P. T. B. 

8103.— Out Boses for show.— Would soma reader 
of Gardening kindly tell me in what state ahould Roses 
bs exhibited, whether in the bud, or fully expanded ?— 
Subscriber. 

8101.—Peat for potting.—Will anyone kindly eay if 
the peat commonly used as fuel iu the north of Ireland 
would be suitable for mixing with garden toil for potting, 
and If so, what plants it would answer for ?—E. M. 

8105. —Leaves of Llllum auratum decaying.— 
What ii the oause of the leaves of my Llllum auratum 
decaying np the stem? They have had good watering, 
but no liquid-manure. The soil Is rather poor, bat I do 
not think that li the oaust.-K. Q. 

8106. —Lettuces running to seed.— I ahould feel 
obliged if someone could tell me why my Lettuces (both 
sorte, Cos and Cabbage) have this year run to seed instead 
of forming hearts? The ground was well prepared before 
planting, and they have since reoelvsd a fair share of 
watering.—K. Q. 

8107. —Cauliflower - roots and maggots and 
Wire worms.— Would someone kindly ted me what 
steps would be beet to take to prevent maggots and wire- 
worms from eating off the roots cf my Cauliflower!? I 
have some very healthy pla'tt; but they are being 
entirely destroyed by the p.>sts n uned —A. P. 

8 0S.— Seedling Cinerarias.— Will someone kindly 
tell me if I am doing right with my young seedling 
Cinerarias ? I have turned out everything in the green¬ 
house for Cucumbers daring the summer. Tbs Cinerarias 
are in €0 pots in an empty frame — no lights on it. 
Witt they do there, and If so, for how long.—R. N. 

8109. — Name of a Gooseberry.— Could anyone 
kindly give me the name of a Gooseberry at one time very 
common in Aberdeenshire, called looally “The Jam 
Berry ” ? It was a dark-red berry, quit® smoo'h, and not 
particularly large. II it is still in existence, I shall be glad 
to know where young bushes can be had.—R. 8. D. 

8110. —Using flsh-manure. —I have some Jensen’s 
flsh-manure, which 1 was recommended for mixing with 
potting soli. Will it do to apply to out-of-door plants and 
tbmbs? If so, should It be put round the roots and 
watered in, or scattered dry on tbs snrlaoe, and Is It at all 
likely to injure anything, as the superphosbats does some¬ 
times ?-R N. 

8111. — Boses for button-holee. —I want some 
Rases for next year’* flowerirg in the open air, soluble for 
button-holes. When should I plant them, and what torts 
would be beet to grow? Locality, West Hunpetead. I 
should like to have the following ooloura: Pare white, 
darkest crimson, Glolre ds Dijon, and Mariohal Niel. Is 
Niphetos any good for this puipose f—A matbur. 

8112. —Treatment of Lomarla gibbet.— I have a 
fins Fern, Lomarla glbba. It was taken from a warm 
greenhouse and plaoed In the hall. After being there for 
about a fortnight the leaves on one tide of the plant 
beoame quite brown and dry. It may have been oauaod 
by a draught Will someone kindly tell ms if I had better 
take off the dead leaves, or what would be the best treat- 
for it?—F iddlk 


8U3.— Bongh salt for killing Docks.—I have a 
pleoe of ground whioh has been allowed to run wild. It is 
full of D. eke and other weeds. I wish to turn It into a 
garden. Will someone kindly tell me if rough salt well 
sprinkled on will kill the Doaks, m they are so tenacious 
of lift, and bow long it would be before It would bs safe 
to plant floweis and treM in the soil so treated ? Perhaps 
something bettor might be suggested ?— Sti ithmorb. 
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8114. — Christmas Bosss under glass.— What Is 
the best treatment for Christmas Rows to be grown under 
glass ? I have them in large pole standing out of doors 
now. Would they be better planted out 7 — Hbtbswood. 

8115. —Grape-Vines In pots.—WUl someone kindly 
tell me how Grape-vine* are bast cultivated In pots, and 
the most suitable kinds for cultivation In this way, sizs of 
pots required, to., and whether they oan be grown in a 
oool-house with only the same heat in winter as is given to 
the other Vines 7 -Chslt. 

8118.—Cucumbers losing their young fruits. 
—Can anyone kindly tell me the oause of my Oaoumber* in 
eframelasin; all thelryoung fruits? There are sever el fruits 
swslllog up to a good elzs ; but nearly all the small ones 
are turniag yellow. There is no red-spider now, although 
there was some about a month einos ; but I got rid of them 
by moisture, and am afraid overwatering them may be at 
the bottom of the present dlfflialty. Is this likely to be 
so ?—H. C. 

8117 —Herbaceous Pse antes not flcwsrlng.— 
1 have soma herbaosous Pennies (double crimson, I 
believe) whioh have been planted nearly four years and 
•how no rig is of flowering. The soil it rather heavy, 
with a good deal of olay In it. Oan anyone kindly tell me 
what means I oan take to make them flower, and whether 
liquid-manure is a good thing, and when it should be 
applied, or if it Is advisable to move the plants to another 
plaoe ? -Hbtbswood. 

8118. —Planting Basse.—In the autumn I want to 
plant some more Row-trees in my garden. The soil is 
light and sandy; but I oan get toms heavy turf to 
with it, and oan subsoil li. Will someone please say the 
depth and width of soil I must allow to each plant, and If 
the ohange of soil would grow good Run ? I should also 
be glad of soma names of best sorte to grow, priuolpally 
dark reds and Teas? Locality of garden, Alsager, Cheshire. 
—Constant Riadbr. 

8119. —Climbing Boeee for an Oak fence.- Will 
“ J. C O or someone else, kindly give me the namei of 
six climbing Roiei that are likely to grow trained to a 
dose Oik fenoi at the back of a border, 8 feet wide ? The 
border fsoee west, and, consequently, gets plenty of tun. 
Also the names of a few hardy Roiee to grow ai standards 
or bushes for same border, and the bast time for planting ? 
Virgin soil, loamy olay. Garden 100 fsst long. Locality, 
Stoke Newington, N.-A. H. 

8120. —Bod Currants on a wall.—1 have two Red 
Grape Currant-bushes, which I boagbt last autumn to 
train against a wall, but thought I should have more fruit 
by keeping them m bushes through this fruiting time. 
They have grown very mu oh, but moeily to leaf and wood, 
and I believe would have had more fruit on If they had 
been trained to the wall. I am anxious to oover the wall. 
How soon may I oat btok and train, Mid should all tho 
ront brandies bs ou) off oloos to the ground ?-R M. 

8121. — Cultivation of Strawberries. -Will some- 
one kindly give me an outline of the details In the praotloal 
cultivation of Strawberries ? I intend growing President, 
Sir J. Paxton, and British Qieen. Should tho ground 
ever be dag between ths rows after the plants are 
established? Should the straw mulohing bs raked off 
after fruiting, or remain to deoay ? Would watering with 
liquid-manure benefit the growth, if so, when ought It to 
be applied ? Mine Is a garden at the baok of the dwelling- 
house with a southern aspeox— Amatbur. 

8122 . — Treatment of Astllbe (3p!rat) 
japonic—I hare four pots (9-inoh) of ordinary wnite 
Astilbe (talma) Japonic* whioh have had little or no 
bloom on this year, and seem to grow nothing but leaves, 
•o I have out away the old growth and put tnem out In a 
shady position. Will someone kindly tell me if this 
Is right, and how I should oontinae to treat them to 
get fine early blooms. Iu one number of Gardening it 
recommends dividing the roots. Tie greats it ha at ( oan 
give the plants In winter is about GO dege.— Subscriber 

81’8 — Forffet-me-note (Myosotls).—I oannot under¬ 
stand which of the Forget-me-not! (Ifyosotls) are parennial 
and wh'oaannual Will someone please to tell me? I 
oonsldered the common garden one an annual and dlssiti- 
fliraaewell; but someone tells me they are perennial. I have 
some plants given me that are certainly a perennial kind- 
shiny leaves, dwarf growth, and that spread and increase 
underground, and make a permanent edging, oomlng up 
every spring. What is the name of It? It resembles the 
water Forget-me-not, only it la very oompiob and bears a 
light bins flower.—R. N. 

8124.— Unhealthy Llllum auratum. — I have 
under my owe a specimen LUium auratum (not an im¬ 
ported bulb), whioh was purchased about two years ago 
At that time It bad four strong and healthy stems, whtoh 
carried over sixty blooms. Last year, before the plant 
flowered, the leaves turned of a ooppery hue, and most of 
them fell off. This year the plant has thrown up about 
40 stetne; but all tne strong ones have died away, »i«i 
most of the leaves dropped off. The plant has never been 
watered exoepb with olean rain water, and I am at a loss to 
aoMunt for this peculiarity. Could anyone kindly explain 
this ?— Puzzlbd. 

8123. — Treatment ot Bouvardias. — Twelve 
months baox I bought some Bouvardla plants in flower 
(Djtfsler, elegant, and others). After blooming I out them 
baok, and now they are fairly good plants. 1 foot high. A 
few weeks ago I plaoed them out-of-doors, and, although 
regularly watered Id the evening, and, so far as I oan tell, 
free from green fly, *o, the leavea of two plants have 
gone brown. Will someone tell me the oause of this and 
remedy, and how I should treat the remaining plants to 
have them in bloom about November? I have riready 
pinched them baok twioe. What stimulant is best, and 
when should it be given ?— Subscriber. 

8120.—Lilies and other bulbs for room 
decoration, & 0 .—Will someone kindly help me with 
advice in regard to the growth and flowering of various 
LUice and otber bulbs for room deooration, and also for the 
flowering ot bulbs in a basket out of-doors near a window 
(as there is not muoh flower ground in front), in a sunny, 
S W. aspect. I want to keep on from Snowdrops (a'though 
these do not saooeed in pots, I think), Crocus to Daffodils. 
Please name brightest and best of these—what after there? 
Oan I grow Llllum Harris! and various Atnaryllids and 
Freeelas? I have no greenhouse, but a good pit; ae I oan¬ 
not grow many I want especially good flowers, being very 
fond of cultivating them and watohing their growth.— M. A. 


8127.— Pl anti ng Boses.—I have in my garden eight 
semi-circular beds arranged round two centre beds at 
present filled with Pelargoniums, ho., whioh I prop os e 
planting next autumn with Roses, each bed to be filled 
entirely with one eort. I ahould be greatly obliged If 
someone would tell me what would be the most suitable 
varieties to have ? Soil, a rather heavy loam ; open to the 
•oath east, protected by house and trees north-east to 
south-west. Teai do pretty well here. I have a fab 
number, and lost very few daring tho winter. County, 
Kent. I have already beds ot Glolre de Dijon and 
General Jaoqulmenot pegged down, eo do not want those 
included in tne list. I should like about half Tees and 
half Hybrid Perpetual*.—A. C. H. 

8128 — Artificial-manures.— In the little town In 
whioh I live, nearly everyone who keeps a horse or otber 
animal has a farm or garden which takes all the manure 
mads in the stable, eo that I And it almost impossible to 
keep my garden properly manured. Oan anyone of 
the readers of Gardening kindly tell me what chemical 
manures are suitable for certain crops, generaUring them 
thus: Onions and other balboas plants. Carrots and ether 
root plants. Potatoes and other tuberous plants. Cabbage 
and other plants of ths Brassioa tribe. Bsans and other 
leguminous plants, ho; also where they oan be obtained? 
I know nitrate of tola is excellent for the Brsseioa tribe, 
and believe muriate of potash is good for Potatoes; but I 
cannot find anyone who sella the latter. Is muriate of 
potash the same as ohlorato of potash, beoauM I oan buy 
that at the stores ; but the dispenser has not heard of 
muriate?—H. W. 

8129.— Saving Stook-eeed.—I am partioolariy tad 
of Ten-week Slooks, aud have every yearagood asaortmeal 
of them. I have my Med from a good firm, and am bound 
t) eay that I am eometlmej sorry to have so few singles 
amongst thtm. Now there Is sometimes a particular 
•hade in oas or the other colour .whioh I «Hm»M hkt 
to reprodace the next year. I onoe read in some 
gardening paper (I cannot eay pwitlvely in which) that 
it would be a good thing for getting strong seed 
to pi nob about ths ha’f of the top out when the 
bottom Borer bads are forming, eo ae to allow all the 
■trengtb to go into them and thus produce stronger 
seed. This seemed very plausible to me, and I tried it, 
with the result tuat nexi year, from Med so saved, aed 
whioh seemed in good osnditlou, not a tingle plant came 
up, while of others, where I had not plnohed, the seed did 
oomt up will. Would someone kindly inform me on this 
point -whether this principle ie wrong in itself, or whether 
ths oause might lay in my pioohlng too early or too late, 
or any other reason unknown to me ? -T. L. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give farther 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

8180 -Marantaa with Orchids (Croydon).- 
Oertalnly these plants will grow oharmingly ia the com¬ 
pany of Orchids, and hops some more of my readers wifl 
bear this In mind. Marantaa, although very beautiful- 
l^tved plants, have been muoh negleoted of late years.— 

. 8181.—Rose-lea m eaten (J. Mackey).— The Rose- 
leaf you forwarded had evidently been attacked by the 
grube at one of the Roes saw- Alee. Toe bushes ahould be 
looked over m soon at the attaok begins, aud the grabs 
Ptoksd off, or the bushes might be syringed with eoft-aoep 
and Tobaooo-wator.—G. 8. 3. 

13 2.—GaUb on Poplar-lea vesfAwi^ur and ill— 
The galls on the etalke of your Lombardy Poplar-leaves are 
formed bv a speoles of apbla, whlob breeds within them. 
There will be no farther result, exoept that probably your 
trees will be ettaoked in the same manner ne xt year. If 
thleds^und askable, pick off the galls and burn them.— 

* 8 33 — Autlrrhlnom * from seed (F. Griffin}.— 
Tosm will grow freely from seed sown In spring in a 
or on a warm border. A very good plan aho is ti sow the 
•Mde in autumn in boxes and winter them in a oold Cram*, 
and plant out In M iroh and April, whan the weatar is 
favourable. On poor, dry. or high!}log land, no plants 
give a better return in flowers. They revel In snob plaosa 

8134.—Grube eating Fir-trees (An Old Subscriber) 
—Your young Fir-trees are attaoked by grabs of the 
common oookohafer. Kill the oookohafere whenever you 
oan. 8euoh for the grubs at the roots of the trees and 
•Doomage rooks, starlings, and other birds. Moles kill 
greet numbers of them Hieing the ground round the 
kilI *° m8 * nd bring o these to the surface where 
they will soon die.—G. S. 8. 

8186. —Making soot-water (Amateur).—Tbm best 
and simplest way of making loot-wetor Is to plaoe the 
soot In a oanvas bag and tis a brick or etone to it to make 
it rink, and then plunge it in a bub filled with water. After 
it has stood for almost 43 hours, If the bag Is equeezid. 
the manorial properties of the soot will mix wish ths 
water, and after the liquid has settled it i) fit for use. A 
peok of soot would be safftalent for twenty gallons of 


8188.-Hardy purple Clematis (Clematis vltl- 
oe la venoea) (C. u S ).—This I» one of tne handle* of 
Clematis and one of she be.t for o.imbing over hedges, 
low shrub), hi. Plants of a good size may be grown in 
tubs or pota, and are excellent for balcony decora’ion. 
Its flowers are of a reddish-purple colour and very freely 
P r0 '* l *P® cl - . Ib *111 grow we:l In a ay ordinary garden soil, 
provided it ij well drained. Ths be it tine to plant tela 
autumn or in spring. 


w. K .. W uj«uuonui ■uoosea witn i/romas. (never said 
you would, and I oannot help the advloe of your gardening 
friends proving misleading. The faot is, Orohids will not 
grow in company with Fuchsia* and Pelargoniums ; they 
will succeed in a temperature quite as low, piovidiog the 
right kinds are selected, but they require an atmoepfeore 
peculiarly their own. If you take my advloe, continue to 
grow those plants whioh you know noosed well with yon. 
and throw the Orchids overboard ; but if you wish to grow 
them both, you will require to pat up a special house for 
this purpose. You will never saooeed la a oombination of 
the two.—M. B 
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8138. -Hoya oarnoa (0. D. EJ.-Tho plant in 
question being pot-boned, shift it at onoe Into the next 
rind pot In a oompoat of half loam and peat, adding there* 
to a good sprinkling of silver sand. This plant thriven 
belt in a structure where a warm, moist, and genial 
atmosphere prevail*. It may be utilised as a climber to 
cover a back wall, or may be trained round a pillar. It 
may also be trained about a trellis, oonslsticg of a few 
stout stloks placed round the edge of the pot. 

8189 —Culture of Maedevalllaa (Clara ).—Your 
house should suit them well. The beet kinds for you to 
start with are Harry ana, in various shades of colour (and 
there Is really no end to the variations), ignea amabilis, 
Lindeui, and Davisi; the latter a dear canary-yellow one 
from the oool parts of Peru. It has never been seen of 
any sfzr in this country, and this I attribute to faulty 
cultivation. Of course, Veitohi is both the largest and by 
far the most brilliant in odour; but it Is also dear in prloe, 
whilst the others are cheap.—M. B. 

8140.— Grabs on Roee-trees (G. CketnaU ).—The 
grubs you found on your Rose-trees which destroy the 
green-fly are the grubs of a fly belosifing to tbe genus 
Syrphus. They are of the greatest benefit in gardens, and 
are in no way injurious to plants. The number of green¬ 
fly they will devour is enormous. The parent inacots are 
the yellow and brown flies so common in gardens hovering 
in the sunshine near trees. They often dart away for a 
few yards and then appear to remain motionless in the air. 
They are quite harmless to the fdiage.—O. S. 8. 


8141—Unsatisfactory Asparagus-bed (K. M.y. 
—An Asparagus-bed that was only made in the spring of 
lass year could not be expeoted to yield good results this 
ssason, and certainly the produoe should not have 
been out, but the plants ought to have been allowed 
to grow on undisturbed. This untimely outtlng will 
probably spoil the plants for the fature. The only 
thing t j do is to keep ihe bed olean and enoourage growth 
as far as possible, following out the derails of manage¬ 
ment at to manuring, Baltic g, &o. f given from time to 
t me in Gardenixo. 


8l42.-Ineects on a Myrtle (IrrelagKy—The shoot 
of Myrtle sent shows plainly that the plant is bally 
infested with “ brown scale." Wash the branches with a 
sponge and strong soapy water, in which some Tobaooo 
has been steeped (soft-soap is tbe best to us*). The soale 
should be loosened with a pointed stiok, and then it can be 
easily sponged off. After washing tbe plant should be laid 
on its side and be well waihed with (dean water, applied 
with a syringe. In the winter, whan the plant is at rest, 
it might with advantage reoeive a washing with a weak 
solution of Gishursb oompound, applied accor din g to the 
directions sold with it. 


8148. —Insects at the roots of Carnations and 
Pansies (Birkenhead j.— The creatures you enclosed are 
not wire worms, but one of the oentipedee (Gsophlluslongi- 
oorniel, which is often found at the roots of punts. I am 
doubtful If they be injurious. They should be carnivorous; 
but whether they live on grab*. so., whloh are injuring 
the plants, or whether they go In for a certain amount of 
vegetable food, is uncertain. Watering with strong brine 
would kill or drive them away, and sand soaked in paraffin 
worked into the soil would probably keep them off.— 
G. 8. 8. 

8149. —Bedding Pelargoniums turning yellow 
(A. Stagg ).—As the Pelargoniums in question have been 
let out in the beds in their pew, no doubt the yellowness 
of the leaves and lou of flower buds Is caused by drought. 
R ban these plants are treated in the manner stated they 
should be m good sized pots and should have water 
abundantly every day at the roots, with weak manure- 
water, twice a-week in addition. It is not a good plan to 
water the foliage of Pelargon!ums overhead. If this matter 
of root watering Is well attended to now, piobably tbe 
plants will recover; but if they are in very email po's, it 
would be much better to plant them out properly, although 
late. If this latter plan Is adopted, see that the roots are 
thoroughly soaked with water before planting out. 

8160.-Treatment of Oattleyas (Puzzled).—Your 
Oattleyas have been kept far too wet. Why have waited 
until they had not a living root before asking advloe? I 
should try shaking them out of their wet soil, or rather 
shake the toil out of the pot, out off all the dead roots, and 

S t them into some fresh peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moca. 

is pots must be well drained, and water the plants about 
teioe In the week. Rxtra shading will be necessary to keep 
them from shrivelling, and the air well charged with moist- 
ore. The temperature should range from 66 degs. to 
76 degs, or more on sunny days, but this degree of heat 
should be maintained. If your plants have not suffered too 
much, you may get a new growth soon, but I anticipate 
you will have much trouble to bring them round.—M B. 

S161.—Roee-leavea eaten ( Young Gardener and G. 
W. Page) —Your Rose-Ietvei have been attacked by the 
leaf-outter bee (Megaohile centunoularis), which forms its 
cells in deoaying wood or briok waifs or the earth, and 
lines them with the pieoee of Rose-leaves. It is very 
interesting to watch one of tbe bees at work. The insect 
places Itself at tbe edge of the leaf, three of its legs on one 
side end ihree on the other, and then with lie jaws oute 
oat the required piece of leaf and flies off with it. You 
might oatoh the bees In a bulterfly-net, or syringe the 
leaves with soft-acap and Tobaooo-waber, which would 
probably render the leaves distasteful to Ihe bees. The 
atnoyanoe will probably soon cease, as the neets will be 
finished, and then the bees will leave your Roses alone.— 


8143. -Fiowers for button-holes (G. 27.).—The 
following list comprises a few of tbe beeb flowers for the 
purpose: Tea Roeee, all kinde of Pelargoniums, including 
ihe Oak-le>f eeotion, for the sake of their foliage: Tree and 
other Carnations, Pinks, double Cinerarias Gardenias, 
Stephanotis, Deutiii gracil s, Abulilon Boole de Neige, 
Eouvardias (these will do out of doors in summer, but do 
not plant them out), Oyolamens, biosmatricoldee (for its 
sweet foliage and neat flowers in spring), Jaimlnum grao le, 
Etica auturonails, and Wilmoreana, Lily of tbe Valiev, 
Hel.o rope, Mignonette, Primroeee of various loits, Violets, 
Oamelliai,and, of course, hardy fionde of Maiden hair Fern. 

8144. —Balsams for show (B. S. D.). — As the 
Bahama are now in 9-lnoh pobs they should not require 
any further potting. Such plants would be best now in the 
open air, where they may be kept sturdy and robust. If 
kept under glass tor ihe next six weeks they must inevit¬ 
ably beoome drawn. The plants might now have the points 
cf the shoots plnohed out, and be occasionally treated to 
pome stimulant in the shape of liquid-manure ; this should 
be increased in strength slightly as the roots fill the pots 
All expanding flowers should be plnohed eff till three weeks 
prior to the time of the show. If the plants are put under 
glase about ten days before the show date it should suffloe 
to give the flowers good finish. 

8145. — Layering Carnations (Malmaison ).—In 
layering Caro a ions the shoot operated on must not be 
covered entirely over with soil, only tbe portion out and 
pegged down should be oovered about 2 iooheedeep in soil, 
which should be sharp and sandy. If thi weather le hot 
and dry after layering water must be given with a fine 
rosed pot in the eveoing. In the case of strong bardy 
varieties of Carnations, they will winter well enough in the 
open air. When the layers are well rooted they should be 
severed from the parent plants, and planted out in beds In 
Ootobtr. Weakly kinds may be potted up and wintered In 
a oold pit or frame. Certainly not in a hothouse—the 
Carnation is a hardy plant. 

8146. -Pruning Gooseberry-bushes (T. Grij/in). 
—These may be ptuaed as eaon as the leaves have fallen In 
tbe autumn. Tbe aide shoots should be out in like 
Currants, where they are crowded, to within two or three 
eyes of the main eterav, and other shoots should be left at 
lull length where there is space, without crowding tbe 
growth in the bush. Toe leading shoot at the end cf eaoh 
main branch should be left at full length, or nearly ee. If 
the bushes are getting too large for tbe position they 
oooupy, tbe main bran oh es may be shortened back by 
cutting in to a strong young shoot and leaving it to take 
tbe lead. After pruning give the bashes a goed dressing 
over with whitewash, sprinkled on with a brush; this 
will generally prevent the birds attacking the buds. 

8147. —Maadevalllaa (G. T. Leeds ).—These are now 
beooming popular, and if you want to get them oheaply 
you should buy at onoe; but I have no doubt there is 
ample stock in the country of Harry ana and ignea, and a 
few other of the brilliant flowered kinde to maintain them 
at a low price for a long while to oome. You need be In 
no great trouble about the best heating apparatus for these 
plants. Take my advioe -keep them as oool as possible 
without freezing them I do not like to freeze any Orohids. 
but if you will grow Masdevailias well, plaoe them in a 
lean to north house, let tbe plants be well-shaded, and have 
a medium supply of water to their roots, but tbe atmos¬ 
phere should be kept well charged with moisture, and a 
fair amount of fresh air ehonld be admitted, but not suffi¬ 
cient to render it dry and arid. Treated in this manner 
your plants will thrive, they will not be disfigured with 
olaok tbrip marks, sod they will flower freely, bnt the 
flowers will not last long If expose^ to the sub.—I f B. 
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xposad to the sun.—M l 
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G. 8 . 8. 

8152.—Vegetables for show [A Beginner).— In a 
olsss of twelve varieties of vegetables for show the end of 
this month the following kinds would do, unless the 
aohcdule of prises specifies the sorts to be shown: 
Potatoes, Peat, Tarnlps, Frenoh Beats, Cauliflowers, 
Onions, Carrots. Globe Artichokes, Cuoumbers. Lettuces, 
Tomatoes, and Vegetable Marrows, or Mushrooms if in 
good condition. With regard to the number of eaoh kind 
to be shown to constitute a disb, that is generally stated, 
or ought to be, in tbe sohedule of prizes. A shallow, square 
woo Jen tray or trays would be the beat to aho v them In if 
required, or they may be arrangfd without on the show- 
benches. All these matt* rs of detail depend entirely on 
the werdiog of the sohedule and the custom of the dlstrlot 
in whiob the show is held. 

8153 —Grnbe attacking Brussels Sprouts, &a 
(Beech-wood). —Your Brussels Sprouts are evidently attacked 
by the grubs of the Cabbage-fly (Anthcmyia braseion) 
Watering the roots of the plants with lime-water has been 
found very useful. If any plants are badly attacked take 
them up and burn them, be oareful not to leave any grubs 
in the toil, but in oase you do fill the boles with strong 
brine, soot, sand so-ked in paraffin, or gas-lime. Manur¬ 
ing tbe ground tbe plants are to be grown in with super- 

f thoepbace has proved very effective in keeping the plants 
ree m m this pest, and sowing tbe soil with pa-lime In 
the spring is very useful. Tbe gae-lime acts in two ways ; 
it kills tbe flies which have just emerged from the ohryta- 
lldes and keeps away other flies which may have been bred 
elsewhere — G. 8. 8. 

8154.—Unhealthy Vine-leaves (Ealing). — Tbe 
Vine leaves sent are badly infested with thrips, and are 
also eoorohed. The vinery has evidently been kept much 
too hot and dry, and with Insuffloient ventilation. With 
regard to the thrips, frequent and rather strong fumiga¬ 
tion with Tobaooo is the beet remedy, and it should oe 
aooompanied by oopious washings of the leaves with olean 
water, applied forcibly with a syringe or the garden engine, 
and the maintenance of a moist atmosphere In tbe vinery. 
If, however, tbe fruit on the Vines is ripe, this cannot be 
done. In such a oise the only thing to do is to out the 
Grapes as soon as possible, and then apply the remedies 
named. Also eee that the soil In the Vine border is in a 
healthy, motet elite, and give abundanoe of air early in 
the day to prevent the leaves from beooming aoorohed. 

8155.— Orchid questions (Tiny Tim;.— It affords 
me much pleasure to hear you were a ptise-taker at the 
Windsor sbow, and also to hear of your bucosm in Orchid 
growing. You have indeed been fortunate with your 
C} pripediums and the OdontogloesumR. Your last invest¬ 
ment, I should think, were great bargains, and all good 
showy plants, too. You have done quite right with all 
but the Epidendram viteltinum. Move this at onoe into 
tbe oooieet, moist spot you can find. I think I have 
already penned some lines respecting this plant In Gardex- 
uo ; your other subjects shall reoeive my attention. Yee, 
your green frogs will be of great assistance in keeping you 
free from Insects, and I here tike the opportunity of oom- 
mending them to the attention of all my readers; they are 
very useful in any plant bouses, and to any who may 
object to the name of freg, I say : Be not too fastidious; 
tht se will not obtrude themselves upon your attention. 
Your toad will still be immeasurably serviceable, do not dis¬ 
card lb. The soale you mention I know full well; remove it 
with a sponge and soft soap and water. They mark the 
plants, and hive an objectionable appearsnoe.—M B. 

Notice to correspondents.— An Amateur.— 
Volumes of Gaedbmixo from I. to X. oan be Obtained 
ocmplste from this office, prloe 66a. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardshixo Illus. 
T&athd, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— Clifford, Kent.— 1, Aspic niom 
Fursellia; 2, Pterie mutilate.-27. G„ .Newcastle .— 

1, Lastrea dllatata; 2, Oystopteris fragilis; 3, Pbymatodes 

Billiardsri.- B. T. Deer ham —1, Adiantum formoeum ; 

2, Adiantum Oaplllus Veneris; 8, Phymatcdes peltldea; 

4, Asplenium bolblferum; 6, Doodle caudate; 6, Ap¬ 
parently a crested form of Nephrodlum molle ; but send 

again when fertile.- K. S. M.,Aberfeldy- Habenarla 

bifolia, The Butterfly Orobis.-27. B. K — 1, Epidendram 

maoroohilum; 2, Oaontoglonram haetilabiam ; 8, Odonto- 

glossum Soblieperltmum.- G. IF.—Adiantum venusbum, 

a very beautiful Fern, widely distributed in tbe Indian 

hills, to. - F. B .—Thunia MarshalU.- H. H.-l, Ond- 

dfum Janieriens* ; 2, Oatfeleya Mosein; 8, C. Mendell.- 

G. W. 8.-1. An ordinary form of Lmlia purpurate; 2, The 
same of Lnl'a elegans; 8, Leila Dayannm; 4, Oyprlpedium 

Hooker!.-27. P.—l, Lastrea decomposite ; 2, Lomaria 

alpine, 8, Miorolepia Nove-Zelandin; 4, Onoclea cnslbiUs; 

5, Onyohlum luoldum.- T. M.— l,Ono!dlum Janlerenss ; 

2, Bpidendrium oochleatum ; 8, Abutilon vexillarium; 

4, Sempeivlvnm oaUfornioum.- A Subscriber.—Wo do 

not name garden varieties sf Roses, only species. Ws 
oould not possibly ray what yours is unless we saw it. 
- Robert Greening .—Junlperue Sabfni var.- J. W.— 

1, Leon to don hispldum; 2, Hieraoiutn stoloniferom ; 

3, Spe'gula arvensis.- A. H. P-, Arran .—Sisyrinohium 

anoeps.- Lady F.—l, Pedioularie eylvaticum; 2, Hyperi¬ 

cum pulchram; 8, Antennaria alpine; 4, Polygonum 

vivlparum ; 6, Oxy tropis oampestrls- Mrs. G. A. Fren- 

denreich.- Common English Myrtle.- J. Clift.— 1, 

Next week; 2. Sedum tabolrn’orme.— Quercus.— Sedum 

acre.- A. M.—l, Geranium platypetalum ; 2, Kalosan- 

thee (Orarenla) eoooinea.- S.—l, A Jasmine apparently, 

bub send in flower; 2, a shoot of a Peach tree.- J. W. 

Jones. — Snowberry - tree (8ymphoricarpus racemosns). 

- Whittley.— 1, Hieraoium aurantiaoum ; 2, Veronioa 

epicata; 3. 8end again; ipecimen bad fallen to p’eoe*; 

4, Splnm FllipenduJa fl.-pl.- M. May.— Spotted flower. 

Orchis maculate o'her specimen Lin aria vulgaris.- 

Bates.— 1, Begonia Wcltonlenrts. We do not name garden 
varieties of Coleus.- M. E. M.- I, A Fuchsia shoot; 

2. Send when in flower.-27. G. Comer ,—Muck Mallow 

(Mai va moeohata).- M. A. N. - Liilum pardalinum.- 

A. Z.—l, Apparr ntiy aOytiaus; tend in flower; 2, Libonia 

floribunda; 8, Oytfsus lacemocus.- Mrs. C. Woods.— 

Cannot name from a tingle leaf. Send better specimen, 

and In flower.- John Smart —White Beam-tree (Pj res 

Aria).- P. P, G.—l, Lilium dalmatioum; 2, Lilium pu- 

dalinum; 8, Centaurea maorocepha’a ; 4, SpineaAronous. 

- J. C, G.—Purple Virgin’s Bower(ClematisViticell*l- 

Mrs. Charles Moorland .—Periplooe grama.- Rev W. R. 

Tagart .—Btreptcoarpue species.- Thanet.— 1, Send in 

flower; 2, Veronioa apioa a; 8, Aloe Soocotriania; 4, Mee- 
embryanthemum cordifolla; 5, Common Coltsfoot (Tnssl- 

lago Farfara).- Anna Lowry .—Bougainvillea glabra. A 

stove climbing plant Native of Brazil.- Newehem .— 

A good variety of CaMleya Motels, nob C. Gackellaca. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer Queries by poet, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address cf sender. 

F. A Foriett.— Hobday’s "Villa Gardening,"MsomtHan 

t Oo , London.- New Reader.— Please eend a leaf of tbe 

plant you wish to know bow to treat, and then we oan 

advise yon what to do-Jf. N. V.— Pie Me send a cketoh 

of the plant as proposed. From the dncrlption given it 

does not seem that it can be a Date Palm.- P T. B. 

—Hobday's " Villa Gardening,” Macmillan t Co., London. 

- C J. K .—It le not unusual for Carnations In pots to go 

off as yours have done. Pleats say how they have been 

treated, and than we may be able to help yon.- L. K. — 

Read Gardbxixq Illustrated regularly. We know of no book 
that will give you eo muohgeneral information on practical 

gardening.- E. D. Lyon —We cannot advise you In the 

matter.-IF. Neale.—Then is a note on Thunbergiae in 

this week’s issue of Gaxdrxixs, page 270. 


GARDENING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPETITION. 

We beg to announce another oom petition, when 
prises to the amount of not leas than Fifty 
Guineas will be awarded. 

The subjects selected may he: Garden land¬ 
scapes ; fine or picturesque trees; plants, particu¬ 
larly of hardy kinds; Ferns; Roses; out flowers, 
prettily arranged; our best fruits, especially on 
the hough, or in dishes; standard vegetables; 
good rook-gardens, or any other oojeot of 
special interest in a garden. 

What to avoid.— Cut flowers or plants 
should not be arranged in vases with patterns 
on them. Baokgrounds should bs plant, so as 
not to oome in competition with the beautiful 
flowers, and thus introduoe an element of oan- 
fusion, whloh Is objectionable. Figures of men 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, implements, and all like objects should 
be omitted from these photographs. The in¬ 
tention is to show the full beauty of the 
subject taken, and this cannot be done well 
when the photographer is oonfused by other 
considerations. Dwarf flowers are confusing 
when taken from above ; the oamera should be 
brought low down forsuoh subjects. Photographs 
should be mounted singly, and not several on a 
eard, They should not be mounted on cards 
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with black backs, and the photographs should 
not be less in size than 5 inches by 4 inches. 
Many of the photographs sent in our last com¬ 
petition were muoh overcrowded. 

The following are the rules to be observed by 
all competitors :— 

First.— The photographs may be of objects In the pos¬ 
session of either the sender or others; but the eonroe 
whence they are obtained muet be stated, and none sent 
the copyright of which is open to question. There is no 
limit as to number and no fee to pay. The Editor is 
to have the right of engraving and publishing any of the 
ohoeen photographs. 

Second.—T he name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objeot shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is important, and should be attended to. 

Third. —All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, and marked •* Photo- 
grapbio Competition.” All competitors wishing their 
photographs returned if nob suooessful, must enolose 
postage stamps of suffloient value for that purpose. 

List of Prizes, 

To the sender of the best ) 

collection of garden photo- L Seven Guineas. 

graphs . J 

To the sender of the second Four Guineas. 
To the sender of the third ... Three Guineas. 
The other competitors will for each photograph 
chosen receive the sum of half a-guinea. 

In addition to the above we offer the following 
special prizes :— 

Flowering Plants.— A special prize of five 
guineas to the sender of the best collection of 
photographs of flowering plants, hardy or half- 
hardy, grown in the open air. This series may 
include flowering shrubs of all sorts. 

Garden Fruits.— A special prize of five 
guineas for the best collection of photographs 
of garden fruits : Apples, Pears, Plums, bush, 
or any other good edible fruit growing well in 
Britain. 

Standard Vegetables.— A special prize of 
three guineas for the best collection of photo¬ 
graphs of standard vegetables. 

In order to give all readers ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open until the last Saturday in Oc¬ 
tober. 


BIRDS. 

093. —Treatment of a thrush.— I have 

from time to time bad a good many thrushes, 
but shall never keep another song thrush for the 
following reasons: They are very dirty, very 
wasteful, usually very nervous and wild, are 
subject to fits, cramp, and a cancerous growth 
on the head horrible to look at. Their so called 
song, if critically listened to, consists of a series 
of whistled repetitions, such as may be often 
heard from an ungreased waggon-wheel. How¬ 
ever, the management is simple enough. Food : 
Coarse Oatmeal, bread-crumbs, grocers’Currants, 
and crushed dog biscuit, moistened with a little 
water, and varied by an occasional snail, worm, 
caterpillar, chrysalis, moth, or butterfly; the 
caterpillars of the common Cabbage - moth, 
easily caught, are moBt relished. An ordinary 
canary-tin full of the soft food is sufficient; 
if more is given it is usually scattered all 
over the cage or dropped into the water-pan. 
A bath at least once a-week is good, as tending 
to keep the bird in good health and spirits.— 
A. G. Butler. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

8156.— Book on poultry. — I should be greatly 
obliged if “ Doulting” would tell me what is the beet all 
round book on Poultry ? I should not object to give 10s. 
or 12s. for a reliable work.—A. C. H. 

8002.— Buying sittings of. eggs.— In 
reply to “ Minorca,” I beg to say there is no 
uniform rale upon the subjeeb of buying sittings 
ol eggs. Some breeders are willing to supply a 
second Bitting at half price, if less than six or 
eight hatch ; others go so far as to replaoe all 
eggs which prove unfertile, while a third olass 
refuse to entertain the idea of sending a second 
batch at all unless paid for in full. It is im¬ 
possible to make a rule in such cases which will 
prove satisfactory all round. The honest seller 
will do his best to treat his customers fairly ; 
all that he can do, however, is to mate his birds 
properly, and take care that the eggs are care¬ 
fully and securely packed. After the eggs are 
sent off he is poweriaqg as regards fheir future 
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management They may escape any injury by 
rail or road, bub may be spoiled as soon as they 
reach their destination through being placed 
underneath an unsteady hen. Borne purchasers, 
again, are very careless about their sitting hens, 
and allow others to lay in their nests. Under 
such circumstances ib is hopeless to expect a 
good brood, and the eeller of the eggs cannot 
be blamed. In “Minorca’s” case, the second 
batch of eggs might have been damaged after 
they reached him. The fact that the eggs con¬ 
tained chickens is sufficient to show that they 
were fertile, and the seller cannot be blamed on 
that score. But, on the other band, eggs which 
oontain chickens that fail to reach maturiby are 
often the produce of hens which have been 
mated with a weakly oock, and it is quite 
likely that this was the real cause of 1 ‘ Minorca’s ” 
failure. All that “ Minorca ” can do is to bear 
his loss like a man, and hope for better things 
next year. It is useless to think of the seller 
refunding the money, even though he kuew his 
birds were not suitable for breeding from. Egg 
buyers always run great risks; still, the plan 
has its advantages, because it allows people to 
procure pure bred birds at a reasonable cost — 
Doulting. 
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TELESCOPIC STEPS 
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LADDER STEPS 
UNIVERSAL STEP 
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TURNOVER STEP 

LADDERS 
FOLDING POLE 
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LATTICE STEPS 

VERY LIGHT 
UMPIRE S STEP 

CHAIRS 

Great variety of designs and 
fires. 8fzes 5 feet to to feet. 
O/der direct, carriage paid. 

Pi ice List 8 Free. 

Heatliman & Co., 

2, ENDELL STREET, & 
II, HIGH STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 



CONWAY G. WARNE 

Suooewor to JOHN MATTHEWS, 

Royal Potteries, Weston-super-Mare, 
Manufacturer of TERRA COTTA VASE8 
FOUNTAINS. BASKETS, 
BORDER TILES, GARDEN POT8. 
Price List poet free. Book of Designs, Is. 6d 

21 GOLD & SILVER MEDALS. 

^ The largest Floicer-pot Manufactory 
in the World. 




Two Prizx Medals. « 

Quality, THE BEST in the Market. ^ 

Ail sacks included. 

I OOGOA-N UT-FIBRE REFUSE (by Chubb's special process), 
locks, U. 4d. each; 10 Backs, 12s. 6d.; 16 Books, 17a. Sd. ; 
80 lacks, 20a.; 25 sacks, 24e. ; 30 Backs, 27b. ; 40 looks, 15*.: 
50 sacks. 40s. Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 30s. Limited 
quantities^of G special quality, granulated, in Books, only [ 

I GKNUiNE ORCHID PEAT, 8s 6d. per sack; 5 sacks, 40s. 
BEST BROWN FIBROUS PEAT. 5«. per sack; 5 for I 
22s. 6d. JUjACK FIBKOUS PEAT, 4s. 6d. per sack ; 5 
for 20s. COARSE SILVER SAND, Is 6d per bushel; 
14«. half ton ; 24 j. per ton. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Compost, 
Leaf and Peat Mould, Is. pt-r bushel. Tohaooo Cloth or 
Paper, Is. per lb. Special Manures, Peat-Moss Litter, 
Crushed Bones, Virgin Cork, Ac,. Ac. Write for Price List. 

_ Terms, strictly Cosh with order. 

I CI E 7B ^I A CO., West Forry Road, 

Ll wnll, London. E. Bankers: Union Bank of London. 

D1LCHARD NETTING, f-inch mesh, 12 yards I 

L wide, 9d. yard; extra stoat, strong TANNED NET, ' 
2 yards wide, lid. yard; 4 yards wide, 3d. yard ; or 2 yarda 
wide, 10s. per 100; 4 yards wide, 20s. per 100 yards New I 
TWINE NfiTTIN6,l yard wide, 2Jd. yard : 2 yaSswide, H 
yard ; 4 yards wide, 8d. yard. COTTON NET, nine meshea 
to square luch, 1J yard wide, 6d. to 7d. yard run. Best article 
to protect bud and bloom.— W. OULLINGFORD, 127, Field- 
road. Forest-gate, V. 

WANTED, a WORKING GARDENER to 

* * take charge of a small lodge entrance in London.— 
Apoly b» letter, giving references, wages required, and full 
particulars, to "R.” Chos Tayler * Co a AdTertUement 
Offices, 15 to 157, Fleet street, E.C. 


Second Edition . Novo ready (832 pp.), tcith 
over Fourteen Hundred Illustration s, 
Medium 8vo. f 15s.; post free , 15«. 6<i. 

The English Flower 
Garden, 

Style, Position, & Arrangement, 

Followed by a Description of all the beat plants 
for it, their oulture and arrangement. 


By W. ROBr.\30/f, 

Fomdtr of " Ourdening lUuttnltd.” 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 

COURT JOURNAL, 

" This work Is the finest and most complete of lte kind 
that has appeared in the English language. 

BT. JAMES 8 GAZETTE. 

"The author is an nnoompromlsing revolutionist. By 
founding journals and writing oooks he nos done a vast deal 
to widen men s views relating to gardens and gardening ; and 
bis dicta are based upon a notable union of common sense 
and sound tette. This volume may be described as the text¬ 
book of his principles and practice, and a very exhaustive and 
instructive text-book it is. It embraoes an inestimable noses 
of information, arranged in dictionary form, and set forth 
with remarkable dearness and completeness. 

GARDENERS MONTHLY, PHILADELPHIA. 

" We cordially recommend it as, perhaps, the most profited* 
florioultural book that has appeared for many a long day. W« 
have o f ten had Inquiries for such a work, but have been 
unable to name any one that oovered all the ground as this 
does. Though called the ‘ English ’ Flower Gordon, It is. In 
a great measure, suited as well to America.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

" All right-minded people will follow him In his condemna¬ 
tion of stucoo adjuncts to the flower garden, and the 
abomination of many kindred heresies. The main portion.of 
the work, that devoted to a lexicographical arrangement of 
all the plants suited for out-door cultivation is admirable, 
and the engravings are as good as they can be.* 

FIELD. 

"This comprehensive book will, of course, be of cut 
utility to persons who hsve large gardens; but thoae lovers of 
gardening who have more restricted opportunities to prod* 
by it will also find it Interesting and valuable.” 

THE GUARDIAN. 

" Rather more than a quarter of a century ago a gorgeoos 
stranger appeared in our gardens, and was regarded with as 
great surprise and admiration as some scarlet warrior by 
the lads and lassies of his native village, to which be conjee 
on furlough. Our English Flora, startled in her sweet 
simplicity and fasoinated by his splendid presenoe, forgot bar 
engagement to that «hich may be called the natural eysteaoL 
and transferred her affections to this gaudy suitor, who caUed 
himself Bedding out.' Like the fair Imogene, when the 
Baron, all oovered with Jewels and gold, arrived at her front 
door, she became ‘untrue to her vows.' She exchanged her 
graceful undulations and curves, her green alleys and cooi 
grots, her walks amid the ahrubberie* in which she roved in 
maiden meditation, and beard the mellow ouzel fluting in the 
Elm, for treeless squares of sward, os flat as the spirit ic-vei 
apd the garden Fuller could make them. Ou these wurs 
cut all the figures In Euclid, with an assortment of 
stars, crowns, Maltese crosses, serpents, ted poles, and name- 
lees enormities, to be coloured when the summer came ' th 
Verbei as and Calceolarias (purple and gold, like the ooherts 
of the Assyrian), scarlet Geranium, and white Alyseum. The 
dining-room carpet was to be reproduced on the lawn; The 
landscape gardener was to learn his art from the kaleidoscope. 
Flowering trees and shrubs, Laburnums, Lilacs, Syringas, 
Almonds, Roses, Berberii, Uaurustinns, went down by tbs 
hundred (alas! the baud which writes this paper grasped the 
axe and saw 1) and grand clumps of flowers, denounced as 
coarse and dingy in comparison with these new import At' iz, 
were dug up and destroyed. Now we were to have three 
months of dazzling coruscations, and, when the froet came, 
a shabby, flowerless exposition of flabby leaves, and then 
beds bare and brown The Catherine wheels and other fire¬ 
work* collapsed into oharred wood and tinder Even this brief 
period of efflorescence was liable to curtailment. The writer 
was ODce stayirg with a floral friend, who was considered to 
have the most tasteful display ef the ‘ bedding-out sysU m ’ 
In the midland oountiea, if not beyond them. Seen in the 
light of the setting sun, this garden was enthusiastically 
admired by the guests os as'ght to make an old man young; 
but there was a thunderstorm on that July night, and when 
those guest* looked out from their dressing-rooms at more 
they read Icha^od in that dank desolation. Happily, and 
apropot of Imogens and midnight, a change came o’er the 
spirit of this dream. When this new system of floral deve^jp- 
ment seemed to have obtained a Paral supremacy, and when 
evrry garden which was not * belded-out' was regarded as 
'mean and poky.' when even cottagers had expelled their 
Gillyflowers, their Ladslove, and Michaelmas Daisiesjo make 
room for a few of these gay novelties, bought or begged from 
the gardener at the hall; when the marriage between Flora 
and the Baron was celebrated with universal joy, and the 
' tables they groaned with the weight of the feast, and he 
bell of thecastlo stmek one.' then appeared the Nemepi? of 
retribution, the ghost of Alonzo—Alonzo by William Robin¬ 
son, accompanied by an escort of avenging spectres. His 
book, as a guide and reference, must be welcomed with its 
beautiful and truthful illustrations, the most important and 
instructive addition which has been made for many years to 
the florist's library.” 


London : 

JOHN MURRAY, and of fill Bookseller*. 
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STORING RAIN WATER. 

I am well aware of the many thing* that check 
improvement In this important matter, for the 
majority of tenants have too precarious an 
internet in the land they cultivate to sink much 
capital In such enterprises as store tanks, pre¬ 
ferring rather to trust that Nature will be pro¬ 
pitious in granting good seasons. Oimers of 
property cannot plead sueh an exons*, and if 
they set the example others will only be too 
ready to follow suit, or, at all events, to pay a 
good interest in so neoessary an outlay as that 
which saves the Superabundant rainfall of one 
season for use when drought prevails. Taking 
a general survey of large gardens, I am con¬ 
fident that a month or six weeks of drought will 
bring a 

Water famine, as far as stored-up rain-water 
is concerned, although many have a good supply 
in ponds or ornamental lakes, while In the 
populous districts, where water companies run 
their pipes, all other contrivances are soon 
superseded by the saving of labour through the 
water being applied direct from the pipes by a 
hose. Bat when we come to study the effect on 
the plants we shall find that the difference is all 
In favour of the rain-water. Now the question 
comes. How are we to improve ? For there can 
be no doubt but that if the water tanks are to be 
left to ordinary hothonse builders they will go 
on supplying, as they have done in times past, 
a tank for eaoh house that will be full with about 
an hour’s heavy rain, and empty after a few 
days’ sunshine. It would be difficult to give any 
scheme that would be applioable to all sorta of 

E lacee, but there oan be no doubt but that which 
i done suooaesfully as one place oan be done in 
others. Those who were the greatest sufferers 
by the drought of 1887 will be the first to 
acknowledge that having a reserve of rain-water 
always ready for an emergency is worth serious 
attention. Looking round the garden of Eagle 
hurst Castle, Fawlev, Hants, last season, I was 
greatly struok with the exoelient supply of 
tanks whioh Mr. Watson, who has been gar¬ 
dener for a good many years, has by degrees 
had introduced Into the houses In the place of 
the little makeshift ones ho found in use when 
taking oharge, for on the dry soil of the south 
ooast ne soon found that it was useless trying to 
grow suoculent orops in summer without plenty 
of water. Even these 

Large tanks that run the entire length of 
some of the houses are only a fraction of the 
supply stored for any epeoial smergenoy, as on 
descending a flight of steps beneath the oldest 
portion of the oastle, I came upon suoh an array 
of soft-water tanks as I had never Been before, 
and I was informed that they had all originally 
boon cellars, stores, and living rooms, but a 
former owner of the estate had so great a dread 
of fire, that he oonverted the whole of them 
into water-tight tanks, with pipes leading from 
every building on the premises, so that every 
drop that is usually running to waste was here 
carefully stored for use. Eaoh tank was num¬ 
bered, and Its holding capacity was marked in 
plain figures; a fire-engine pumped the water 
qp and distribute It w her ever it w§» 
Digitized b 


Certainly the supply of salad and green vege-! 
tables that I saw at the end of a very ary 
summer oonvinoed me that the water supply of 
gardens where only the ordinary means are 
adopted Is one of the weakest points in English 
garden*. Bricks, mortar, and cement are not 
very expensive, and the tanks onoe oonstrnoted 
are permanent improvements and not liable to 
wear out or need much repair. The evils of 
allowing dronght to affeot our fruio-trees are 
very olearly pointed out by some of the highest 
authorities on the subjeot in the laud. The 
temporary 

Effect of drought in the shape of dried-up 
lawns and vegecables and salads that are hardly 
edible are but transient evils compared to the 
effects on fruit trees, as there oan be no doubt 
that the deficient fruit orops of the present 
season and the extraordinary prevalence of 
inseot pests are due in a great measure to the 
effects of drought. Nothing short of a radical 
change in the mode of storing our wasted sup¬ 
plies of rain-water will overcome the difficulty. 
We are at present getting weather quite oppo¬ 
site to that of 1887, being cool, sho .very, and 
oheerless for J aly. But we must not wait for the 
next drought to come upon us before we begin 
to prepare to combat it, and they will be the 
likeliest to be snooessfnl who take time by the 
forelock and oommenoe by storing the super¬ 
abundant rainfall of to-day for the needs that are 
sure to oome for it in time. J. 


I wh oeve r it w*e needed. 

Go gie 


IMPERISHABLE GREENHOUSES. 

I CORDIALLY agree with “ J. C , Byfleet,” in 
Gardening, July 13th, page 256, as to the 
excellence of metallic greenhouses. There app sars 
to me to be but one good reason why iron ts not 
more used than it is—viz , that out of every 
hundred constructors of such houses there prob 
ably is not more than one who understands how 
to work the iron, and has the appliances to do 
it When, then, an iron honse is erected, and 
the amateur fails in the cultivation of his plants, 
as many amateurs do, his friends at onoe tell 
him that the iron of his house is the oause of his 
failure, and, delighted to have a plausible theory 
at hand to aooount for what is really his own 
want of skill, he spreads the oalumny upon Iron 
houses broadcast. But the construction of iron 
houses is really a very simple matter—not so 
simple as the oonitructlon of wooden ones, but 
still sufficiently simple for any amateur who has 
the will to accomplish it. I am an amateur, my 
profession being in no way connected with 
mechanical manipulation, yet I have myself, 
single-handed (except that my wife largely 
assisted me) designed and built a good-sized iron 
conservatory. I did not personally exoavate the 
stoke-hole and trenohes for the hot-water-pipes, 
but I built the brickwork of them. When the 
house was finished the painting and glazing were 
done by oontraot. This house is an eminent 
•uooess in every way. What I, therefore, have 
done, any one else oan do, and I shall be happy 
to give details as to how suoh a house, or a 
typical house such as a vinery, whioh I am about 
to oonstraot, could be ereobed by an amateur. 
As regards the query of “F. W- (8070), if the 
sash-burs are of good length, what is oalled 
1-inoh X iron, that is a 1 inch tongue upon a 
1-inoh table, will be amply strong, and they 
Vhould be steadied by a crossbar of y-iron, to 


whioh each bar should be bolted at every 0 feet 
or 7 feet of their length. A medium—say 
3-16 inch—thickness of metal will suffice. As 
regards glazing, when the bars have had two 
ooate of paint, putcy will hold perfectly well, 
even on vertical sidei; bat, of course, the usual 
zinc clips upon the edges of the glass are neoes¬ 
sary to prevent them moving down while the 
patty is soft. I regret that I cannot give the 
weight per foot. John Bell. 

# * # Please give details of construction.—E d. 

-When the iron bars are in position putty is 

first applied to the painted bars, and eaoh pane 
of glass is firmly pressed on the patty, and in 
each groove a piece of zino, £ inch wide, shaped 
like an 3 sideways, thus—</), is pat on the 
bottom pane to receive and hold the next pane 
of glass at a proper distance. By this means 
the glass overlaps & inch, whioh is quite suffi¬ 
cient when the roof is not too flat. We have 
nothing else that I know to hold the glass, and 
it will do even for high-pitched roofs. Then 
putty is put in the usual way. The putty on 
both sides of the glass holds it very firmly; 
what spreads out inside must be out away all 
along tne bar, and the knife passed over to give 
an even surface. When the patty oateide is 
arranged the pieces of zino pat on both ends of 
the pane are embedded in the patty and remain 
there. On the second point I oannot say muoh. 
The strength of the iron bars mast be according 
to the size of the house yon are bailding. For 
one, supposing a lean-to like mine, 11 feet 
5 inches wide, with a wooden support in the 
middle running all the length, I have used iron 
bars weighing about 2 lb to the yard, whioh ii 
slight. I do not use any lighter ones. For 
another honse, span 16 feet 4 inohes wide, with 
no support of any kind, the bars weigh about 
5 lb. to the yard. This is sufficiently strong, 
unless exposed to high winds. The width of 
the bars varies from £ Inoh for the light bars to 
1£ inch for the heavier ones- The weights I 
give are approximate, as our kilo is not exactly 
two English pounds. The length of the iron bars 
varies, but oan be ordered, no doubt, to the exaot 
leng th required. Yentilators are only put in the 
top now, and none in the bottom, as it is said the 
oarrent of air coming from the bottom is too 
cold. I hope * 1 F. W. ” will understand what I say, 
although, if It were possible, half an hoar's inspec¬ 
tion of anirongreenhoase would make my remarks 
clear enough. For heating we have two methods. 
First, the thermosyphon, or hot-water boiler and 
pipes, whioh is too expensive for small houses 
or when one has only two or three. I do not, 
of course, speak of the small boilers on sale; 
they would never do for our houses. The seoond 
method is by hot air through earthenware 
tubes. More ooal is needed, but the mounting 
does not oost so maoh. Instead of earthenware 
pipes we now have galvanised zino ones, whioh 
appear to give satisfaction so far, although they 
heat and cool faster than the earthenware ones. 
This last system requires more attention in very 
oold winter nights, but we are obliged in many 
oases to go to the smallest expense possible. I 
mutt say that I do not understand the fears 
expressed by several correspondents about oxidi¬ 
sation, expansion, and contraction. Theory is 
very good, but praotioe shows true results, and 
I have never onoe heard a complaint from any¬ 
one on that soore.— G. Gaudibert. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


[July 27, 1889 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a garden diary from Jxdy 27th 
to August 3rd, 

Filled several bandl'ghts with (ratting* of a oboloe 
collection of Penile a. 1 uke to strike them pretty early, 
mm to here strong p’ants to put out In autumn, as with 
nee autumn planting auooeede beet. The cutting-lights 
are on the shady side of a wooden fenoe. Several hand- 
lights have been filled with cuttings of a miscellaneous 
assortment of hardy plants of whioh more stock is required. 
I bare been gathering seeds of a rather good assortment 
< f O tnterbury Bella. The pods are plaoed in boxes in an 
t iry room to finish ripening. Since the seed-pods wen 
gathered a teoond crop of flowers even mon numerous 
than the first have bunt forth. Sowed Cabbages for 
spring. At kins' Matchless, Enfield Market, and H'art- 
well. are the kinds I am gtowing, with just a plnoh of a 
nod red kind for plokling. Planted a new bed of Straw¬ 
berries. 1 have written bed, though I have given up the 
bed system and ret the plants aooording to their growth 
In rows from 18 itohes to 2} feet apart. 1 believe in 
planting in firm ground that has been well cultivated 
some time previously, aod has bad time to settle. 
Planted Oolesorts as a catch orop wherever there are 
patches of vaoaut land from 10 in oh as to 12 inohee apart 
In planting anything I like to fasten the roots well in tbe 
ground. To make a hole with the trowel or dibber, as 1 
have seen men do, and jost stick the plant in it, generally 
leads <o failure, as the air gets down to the roots and dries 
them up before they oan get a grasp of tbs soil. Nothing 
beats making the bole large enough for the roots, oovering 
them carefully, and applying sufficient pres rare, either 
with the hands or dibber, to fix the plants firmly In their 
new position. This refers to all kinds of planting. Out 
down show and fanoy Pelargoniums, and put In tbe 
best of the cuttings. The old plants are placed in a cold 
frame and will be kept dry tell the bods break. Potted 
small plants of Euoharts Into larger pots to Increase stock, 
well draining tbe pots with broken crocks and p’aolng a 
oouple of inches cf tbs roughest of the oompost over the 
drainage to keep it dear. Rough turfy-loam broken up 
with tbe hand, not chopped with tbe spade, with 
about a fourth of old manure, and some leaf-mould 
and crushed oharooal, with a dash of oleau, coarse 
sand was used. The plants are In a shady corner of the 
etevs to encourage growth. Borne spedmen PuohsUs 
that were plaoed in the open air some time ago on the 
north side of a wall are now coming into bloom, and will 
shortly be taken to the conservatory, where they will 
flower wdl Into the autumn. Tbe ventilators of tbe ocn- 
servatory are now left open to their full ospacity night and 
day. It is impossible to give ordinary greenhouse plants 
too muoh air at this season. Lllium auratum in pots have 
been mulohed with old manure mixed with some turfy- 
loam. I find this is a great help; the roots soon find and 
work Into it. The stock of the Scarborough Lily (Vallota 
purpurea) has been plaoed in a oold frame to ripen bulbs, 
and the lights will be taken off to give full exposure every 
favourable opportunity. Looked over Red and White 
Currants and completed the summer pruning. Often at 
this season the Currant aphis attacks the leaves, causing 
them to ourl up, beginning at the points of the shoots first, 
and, if no measures are taken for their destruction, working 
downwards to the injury of both leaves and fruit; but by 
taking them In time and removing tbe points of the 
shoots when the inseois first appear, a oleau sweep may be 
made with but little trouble. In hot summers I find it 
a good plan to half fill a few bottles with beer and treaole 
or ooarse sugar, and hang them on the wall for the wasps 
to fall into when they make their appearance by-and-bye, 
as if the weather oontinues h^t the wasps will probably 
visit us in large nnmbets. Made the first sowing of 
priokly Spinach for autumn use. 


Cinerarias.— Cinerarias that were sown in spring with 
the intention of having them la bloom soon after the com¬ 
mencement of the new year, will soon be large enough for 
putting In small pots. If allowed to remain in the seed- 
pan until they get large they are drawn up weak, so that 
the stalks of the bottom leaves in place of being short and 
sturdy are unduly lengthened, the result of whioh is that 
the foliage about the base dlee off before the plants flower. 
This weakens them much, and spoils their appearance. 
Cinerarias are quick growers, and when well managed the 
seedlings will bear putting into larger pots than thore of 
many things. Three-loch pots will not be too big for 
them. Similar to other soft-wooded, free-growing subjects 
they like rioh, light soil. New loam, with about one-fifth 
of rotten manure and leaf mould, answers well for them, 
with some sand added. The manure and leaf-mould should 
be passed through a fine sieve so that It oan be evealy 
mixed with the loam. A further advantage of sifting these 
materials is that if they oontain worms they will be seen, and 
oan then be got rid of, whioh is necessary, as if they infest 
the balls the plants never thrive well. Cinerarias do not 
like exposure to muoh sun, especially during the summer; 
if exposed to it the leaves never attain the else they 
should, neither are the plants, when subjected to the direct 
solar rays, ever so heuthy as they otherwiie would be. 
After potting, and up to the time when it becomes neoee- 
sary to house them in the autumn, an ordinary garden 
frame is the best place to keep them in. Choose one that 
is large enough, so that the plants oan be stood sufficiently 
far apart, as, if crowded, they are sure to be lnjared. 
Stand it so as to face the north, aod fill it up with fine 
ooal-ashes, so that the topi of tbe plants will be dose to 
the glass. A thin shade, euoh as an old fishing-net will 
afford, should be laid on the glass in the middle of the day. 
When they have been potted a week or ten days, tilt up the 
lights freely in tbe day time to let them have plenty of air; 
in ths night tbe lights are better drawn off @s as to expose 
the plants to the dew. Keep the ashes damp, by this 
means the leaves will always be moist, a condition which 
does muoh to keep thrips and aphides away. The latter 
ineeot is the worst pest which Cineraria growers have to 
o on tend with. The under sides of tbe leaves should be 
looked over at short intervals to see that the aphides do 
not gain a footing, and as soon as a plant is found affected, 
it should be dipped in Tobsooo-water, for whioh purpose 
some of the liquid ought always to be kept ready. It is a 
muoh better plan to fake time by the forelcok In this way, 
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by dipping an odd plant or two that may be affeobed. than 
it is to delay until the whole stook are infested, and then 
have to resort to fumigating. When smoking has to be 
done the leaves oftener than otherwise get injured by it 
A little seed should be now sown to raise plants that will 
bloom late in spring. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias.— Seed of the herba¬ 
ceous varieties of Calosolaria should now be sown. By 
having the plants sufficiently early they may be grown to a 
larger sis*, so as to be capable of producing double the 

a uantity of flower that late sown, weakly stock oan. Sow 
lie seeds in large pane, or a wide shallow box, so that there 
may be no need to put them in thickly, as if this is dons 
the plants will be weak and soft in texture when they are 
large enough for prioking off. The seeds may be sown an 
inoh and a half apart, only just oovering them with fine 
soil. Previous to sowing press t he material down slightly, 
and make it quite smooth; also prers the soil that is pot over 
the seed smooth. This helps it to retain the moisture that 
is in it. By this means there is not muoh neoessity for 
giving water until the seeds vegetate. 8heets of glass, or 
thin white tissue paper, should be pub over ths pans or 
box, with the like object of keeping in tbe moisture. 
Boil similar to that reoommended for potting Cinerarias in 
lithe r'ght material for towing the seed of both Cinerarias 
and Caioeolarias in ; it rhonld be finely sifted. A frame 
kept moderately olose by not opening ths lights more than 
is requisite to prevent the temperature rising too high in 
the day time is tbe best place to put the pans or boxes in. 
As soon ss the plants appsar keep them near the glass, 
with a thin shade over them in the day time. Where a 
frame is not at hand they should be stood in a green- 
hone. 

Shrubby Ooloeolorioa.— 8<ed of the shrubby 
varieties of Calctolaria should also now be sown where tbe 
plants are to be raised in this way. There is much more 
variety to be obtained from a good strain of seed of this 
seotion of Calceolarias than formerly, and there Is this 
advantage attaohed to the shrubby sorts that they keep on 
flowering all through the season from spring until 
autumn, whereas the herbaceous kinds only produce one 
orop of bloom. The plants also, when fairly treated, will 
go on increasing in sise and strength for several years, 
carrying proportionately more flowers as they get older. 

Chrysanthemum frateeoena.— The best of the 
white varieties of this plant have the merit of keeping on 
blooming during most of the year, when they are fairly 
attended to. Large examples, as a matter of oourse, give 
proportionatsly more flowers than small ones. To have 
tbe plants in a condition that will enable them to b’oom 
daring the last months of the year they must be sufficiently 
strong to enable them to sustain growth in the genial 
warmth that is necessary to keep them moving in the dull 
winter months For this reason it is requisite that they 
should not be too much pot-bound. Plants that are 
wanted to flower up to the end of the year, or through the 
early spring, should now have a shift, and may have tbeir 
shoots slightly shortened back; but in doing this the knife 
must not be used too freely, for if the branobes are out in to 
be hard mature wood they will break slowly, and not be in 
right condition for blooming when the time arrives. Loam, 
well enriohed with rttten manure, and a moderate amount of 
sand added, is the best material for these plants, whioh are 
free growers, and make large quantities of roots. Plants 
riruok in spring, If required to bloom during winter, should 
be moved into pots 2 Inohaa or 3 ioohes larger than those 
they now oooopr. Cuttings may also be strook. S sleet 
such as are free in growth. A few of these may generally 
be found on the plants. They appear in the form of back- 
breaks from the hard wood, and have not formed any 
flower-buds. If tbe points of ths leading shoots that are 
blooming are used they will be long in rooting, and will 
not move freely after they are struck. Of the yellow 
varieties that whioh is known under the name of Etoile 
d’Or is the best. It is a desirable plant, but does not grow 
so well or bloom so freely as the white varieties, especially 
In the winter. As a rule, the plants of the yellow sort do 
not attain nearly so large a else as the white. It is also 
much troubled with the leaf-boring grub, the larva of a 
fly whioh deposits its eggs in the leaves, and which get in 
between the inner and outer cuticle, and eat away the 
substance of the Made, similarly to the larva of the Celery- 
fly. The best way to destroy the grubs is to crush them 
by hand. They require to ba diligently sought for, and 
killed as soon as they are discovered, or they soon do 
irreparable injury to the plants. 

Epacrlaes.— To get these plants to flower well they 
should be stood out of doors for a time in summer. The 
time of their blooming can also to some extent be 
regulated by the time at whioh they are put out, for as 
soon as they are exposed the bottom portion of tbe current 
season's shoots will set flower-buds. The early bloomiog 
sorts should now be turned out. Put them on a bed of 
ooal-ashes, so as to keep out worms. Stand the pots as 
olose together as they can be got without crowding 
the topi too muoh. In this way the sun will be kept 
from reaching the sides of the pots so muoh, and, 
consequently, the roots will not suffer. The large-growing 
varieties are the best adapted for spring-flowering as they 
naturally bloom later. The smaller-growing, erect-habited 
sorts may be put outside as soon as they have made 
enough growth, but where the plants are wanted as late 
in bloom as they oan be had It will be better not to put 
them out for another fortnight. Thomas Babes. 


Outdoor Garden. 


things If It oan bs obtalnsd. Give a watering fin* of 
dear water, and then follow immediately with the stimu¬ 
lant. This Is ths most economical way of applying it, an 
it remains longer within reaofa of the soots. 1 have so 
often reoommended mulohtng that I need not reiterate U 
now. Pelargoniums in beds are not making muoh growth, 
though they are blooming profusely. Soaroe kinds, from 
whioh as many cuttings as possible are required, should bo 
assisted with liberal applications of water; but whom the 
beds are pretty well filled up, if tbe surface is often stirred 
they will bloom as well without artificial waterings. The 
Rose season has been a short but a brilliant one. Oa 
badly nourished soils mildew Is appearing, and the in¬ 
fected leaves must be promptly dressed with sulphur or 
some other remedy whioh experlenoe has proved to ba 
effectual. The cheapest plan to keep off all evils whioh 
attaok ths Rose Is to deepen aod manure the soil la 
autumn and muloh and water in good time to anticipate 
dry, hot weather. Liquid-manure now without stint will 
help tbe autumn bloom. Tbe Snapdragon or Antirrhinum 
is a very showy plant. Whan diatinot colours are sel ec t ed 
and propagated by cuttings they are very effeotivs in 
beds If the seed-spikes are out off. Cuttings will root now 
under handlights in the thsde. 


Trait Garden. 

Strawberries for early forcing should be plaoed In their 
fruiting pom Large ones are not desirable lor early work, 
fit-inch pots (40’s) are quite large enough. Good sound 
loam, enriohed with old manure and a dash of bone-meal, 
forms tbe best oompost. The enrichment should be fa 
proportion to the quality of the loam. Usually one-third 
of manure will be enough. Pot firmly, keep the 
crowns well up, and leave room at the top for water, as 
Strawberries require a good deal of moisture. Ooe good 
mown is sufficient to eaoh plant. Gather all fruii for 
preserving when quite dry. Black Currants soon fall 
when ripe, and should be dealt with first. Old plantations 
of Strawberries Intended to be destroyed should be cleared 
away as toon as the fruits are all gathered. They may 
be ohopped off with the spade and burnt, the ashes 
scattered with, in addition, a sprinkling of some artificial 
manure or soot; then plant the ground with late Broccoli, 
whioh suooeeds best in firm ground, and where the land is 
generously treated in a general way; the Strawberry 
ground comes in well for this orop without any cultiva¬ 
tion other than loosening up the surface. Train the shoot 
of young Peaches and Nectarines, both in houses and on 
walls, in the right direction when they are pliant and 
easily conform to the requirements of the ossa. If per¬ 
mitted to grow out untrained, or only partially so, there 
will be some difficulty in making neat work when the 
leaves fall and the wood has beoome set Above all things 
do not crowd the branches together; give the leaves room 
to perform their work. Keep oool ripe Grapes Intended 
to nang some time by a free ventilation. Keep down 
lateral growth in the early vinery, from whioh the Grapes 
are out. it only encourages late root aotion with its oar- 
responding excitement, and delays maturity and rest 
Open air Grapes will probably stand a chance of ripening 
this year if the shoots are properly dressed and Laterals 
kept down. Watch for the first time of mildew and apply 
sulphur the moment the first speck Is seen; or if there Is 
reason to apprehend its ooming meet its advance by 
syringing the Vines with sulphur and water. Maintain a 
moist atmoshpere in Pine stoves acd pits by damping paths, 
walls, ho, syringing the plants at doting time. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Sow Cabbages from the 25th of July to the Sod of 
August, aooording to looality and latitude. It to bast to 
sow in d'ilis and net up the seed bed at onos to keep off 
birds. Plant out Odeworts on any spare Mts of land 
1 foot apart each way. These will come ia useful during 
the winter. Fill up vaoant land with winter Greens. 
Clear off exhausted orops of Peas. Give the land a dress¬ 
ing of soot, fork it in, and sow winter 8plnach. Unless the 
the land la poor, I should not give any other manure, as 
in some soils, when sown on deeply-worked, freshly- 
manured land, 8pinaoh is apt to canker and go off during 
winter, especially if the weather should ba wet and ookL 
Harvest Onions as they show signs of ripeness. Sow a 
good breadth of Turnips for winter use. Out herbs of all 
kinds for drying. Spread them out in an airy building, 
and when sufficiently dry tie in bunohes, or, better still, 
place in wide mouthed bottles. The latter plan prevents 
lorn of strength and flavour. Short Horn Carrots and 
Parsley may be sown on a couth border for winter use; bat 
this should be done at once, as the season to passing 
away for such work to be useful. When the orop has bean 
gathered from Loogpod or Broad Beans, if the stems are 
out down to within 6 inohes or so of the ground and a 
muloh of manure plaoed between the rows, a second 
growth will start away, and a further supply of Beans 
obtained with but little trouble. This oan only be usefaDy 
done to plants whioh have not been exhausted by pro¬ 
ducing pods allowed to haog till appro# ohing ripe nets. 
This Is the best season for sowing Base and Hicks* Hardy 
White Ooe, Tom Thumb, and AIL the-year-round Cabbage 
Lettuoes, and green-ourled and Batavian Endives tor 
winter salads. Make a last sowing of dwarf French Beans 
on a warm, south border, where some protection oan bo 
given in oase frost oomes early in autumn. Out out 
flower-stems from Globe Artichokes. House sewage to a 
very useful application for this and other orops requiring 
help. Set out late Celery and earth up the earliest crop. 
Tomatoes are making good growth ana bearing freely and 
must be supported with mulchings of manure and water. 

E. Hoboat. 


Sow hardy annuals for spring blooming In beds and 
borders. Saponarla oalabrloa. Hemophilia insignia, Silene 
compacts, Limnanthes Draglasl, Clarkla eleganr, and the 
Candytufts, are all hardy aod transplant well any time 
during autumn or winter when the weather is mild. Bow 
in well pulverised soil; but it need not be too rioh, or tbe 
plants will not transplant so well. Scatter tbe seeds thinly 
if sown broadcast. If the weather oontinues dry it will be 
better to sow in shallow drills. Give the drills a good 
soaking of water and sow the seeds on the damp soil. 
Piok the seeds off annual and other flowering plants. This 
will extend the season of flowering, and such things as 
Foxgloves, Delphiniums, Canterbury Bells, will im¬ 
mediately put forth a seoond aod more profuse crop of 
flowers. Many things must have water to keep them in 
condition. Calceolarias, for instanoe, will perish it not 
kept moist. Liquid-manors will bs a great help to most 


Work In ths Town Gordon. 

The stook of Chrysanthemums now n ee d s perhaps mors 
attention than anything else in the town garden. AH 
should have been plaoed in their flowering pots by this 
time, though for ordinary decoration I do not believe be 
potting so early as most professional growers advise. An 
exception might be made in the oase of late-flowering 
varieties, whioh may be shifted on with advantage for a 
month to corns, but in very smoky places these do not 
expand their flowers nearly so well as the earlier ones, and 
are therefore hardly worth growing. I have seldom found 
any kind of Chrysanthemum expand really kindly when 
the air is constantly laden with smoke after the end of 
November at ihe latest. The early-flowering varieties of 
these popular plants an extremely useful Just now; thty 
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teem to flourish whore few other plant* eoooeed, end afford 
an endleee eupply of flowers for cutting. My fevoufitee 
ere: Annuel*, Lyon, Mdme. Pioool, Flor*, Mr*. J. R. 
Pitcher, Alice Butcher, Mtoum, end W. Pieror. The old 
llluetredon eeemi to be almost extinct, but I find few of 
the newer ones equel to it in vigour, end free end con¬ 
tinuous flowering. The Chrysanthemum fsmlly is certeinly 
of greeter velue in the town gerden then eny other; ell the 
sections (an 1 they ere meny end large), suooeod admirably 
however unfevoureble the ooodltions, end it should be es 
largely represented es poedble. C. ooronerium has again 
roved Itself one of the brightest end best of ell the flowers 
In the garden, for ousting especially. By sevtog seed from 
the beet forms annually e greatly improved strain is easily 
scoured, and it is worthy of no'e that whereas the most 
forward and strong in a batch of seedlings generally 
produoe single or only partly double blcasoms, the 
weaker end later ones are nearly all double ; also ihit the 
number of pctils seems to increase as the plant advances 
In growth. Anyone who has not time to bestow upon 
gardening cannot do bstter than sow a few packets of suoh 
varieties as O. coronarium, 0 tricolor, 0 segeturn, O. 
luodorum, Ao , in fairly good soil, and thin them out a 
little when up, to eostire plenty of bright and us fill 
flowers throughout the summer. Holh hooks are expand¬ 
ing nloely now. I always grow seedlings from Obater’s 
strain, and get plenty of beautiful double flowers. If the 
disease appears, out cl! and burn the effected learrs 
srringe the rest wi*h Oishurst compound, and give the 
lent* plenty of liquid manure. But if keept moist and well 
nourished io seldom effects seedling to any extens. 
Veronicss are capital town plant*. Many of the herbioeous 
kinds, suoh as V. sploata, are now In full bloom, while ihe 
shruhby species make nioe boshes and 
chiefly bloom in sulnmn V. Traversl, 
now in flower, is a lovely thing 

_ B. C. R. 

8100. — Burning a clay 
subsoil.— The first thing is to 
dig oat the clay, which should, 
and generally mast, be thrown ap 
in lumpe. Obtain a quantity of 
alack or fine coal, then start one 
or more good fires of wood and 
coal, and when burning well cover 
with a layer of the clay lumps, 
with alack in the interstices. When 
this is burning through add more 
slack, then clay, and oontinue 
until a large mound has been 
formed, which should be allowed 
to burn out, and will then be fit 
for use. If a large qaantity has to 
be dealt with it would be well to 
employ a man used to suoh work 
in order to obtain the best results 
with the least expenditure in fuel. 

—B. C. R. 

Woodlice in gardens. — 

This has been a fine year for every¬ 
thing, even for slugs, snails, Ac., 
but there is a moie destructive 
garden enemy even than they are 
in my opinion — namely, the 
“woodlouse/' especially for ama¬ 
teurs who have small greenhouses 
or frames. Now after many yesrs 
of experience, say 50, I find an 
excellent remedy by placing seed 
boxes or pots upon an Inverted 
flower pot, as they cannot walk 
head downwards like flies ; these 
rests eat the young seed-plants 
immediately they show above 
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ground and in the nighb only. Another plan 
an amateur I know adopted in his hot-bed 
for raising seeds is to put a pieoe of well- 
moistened, coarse, brown paper on the top 
of the pot, ooveriug the seeds until they start. 
This Is the surest and best means of growing 
seeds, and with the small flower-pot under the 
centre of it, so that no communication can be had 
for the woodlioe. Lettuce seed or Mustard 
and Crest can be started in a day or two in 
this way.— I. H. Hunt. 

8104. — Peat for potting.—I have used the 
surface peat, taken off the bogs from whioh fuel 
is cut in the north of Ireland, for potting various 
plants when I could get no bstter, but it is poor 
stuff at the best. It is so apt to get sour and 
pasty from its laok of fibre. A good deal of 
sharp sand must be used to keep It open and 
correct its acidity. I find good turfy loam and 
leaf-motxld better for most things.—E. H. 

— The peat need as fuel ie not the right article for 
pitting use for plants requiring each toil; light fibrous, 
turfy-peat of a eandy nature, where Heaths grow is the 
right kind to use. Bog-peat beoomea sour, and is not well 
adapted to the cultivation of any o!aaa of plants.—J. D. B 

- Most of what I have seen of this kind of 

peat would be good enough for potting, if 
chopped up fiuely and the roughest of the fibre 

S oked out. But, on the whole, I do not believo 
peat for pot plants, axpept, of oourae, for 
Azaleas and other hard-froodad plat tf,^|4 then 
the very best that can UkniMurod t 


be used. For nearly all other kinds of plants, 
Orchids excepted, I find leaf-mould decidedly 
preferable to peat, and, with the exception 
referred to, am using less and leas of the last 
every year.—B. C. R. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

CLIMBING PLANTS ON THE TRUNKS 
AND BRANCHES OF TREES. 

We have received an enquiry from “Climber” 
and two others on this matter, and we think the 
following reply from a practical man will give 
a satisfactory answer in all three cates. The sub¬ 
ject is an important one in the garden landscape, 
and no doubt will be of interest to many besides 
the enquirers. 

# * # Some time ago I saw a Weeping Willow 
on the margin of a lake that had its trunk 
clothed with Virginian Creeper, and the effect 
in autumn, when the sun shone through the 
drooping branches of the Willow—whose leaves 
were just beooming tinged with gold—upon the 
crimson of the creeper-covered trunk, was rich 


Clematis minUna on a branch of Yew. 


in the extreme. The Everlasting Peas, both the 
rose-coloured and the white varieties, are very 
suitable for planting near small-growing trees, 
suoh as Laburnums, Thorns, or standard fruit- 
trees, when suoh are grown in or within view of the 
grounds. In small places, where the orchard 
trees are planted on or near the lawn, some 
interest may be added to the plantation by 
covering the stems with some strong-growing 
creeper that is not easily destroyed, and I have 
seen these Everlasting Peas used for the purpose 
with good effect. Of course they cannot be 
planted in orchards to which live stock have 
access, as in such case the animals would not 
permit them to live. Even the trees, until 
the stems become old and gnailed, must 
in suoh a oase have protection. The Hop is a 
very effective plant for draping a thin apeoimen 
Arbor vitae or Yew-tree, but the shoots should 
bs thinned out in spring, and not more than 
three or four of them allowed to climb up to 
the tree. When the leader emerges from the top 
of the bush, and throws its long, graceful 
wreaths of Hops over the darkjpeen foliage, 
the contrast is most effeotive. In like manner 
the taller, stronger varieties of Tropseolum 
oould be used on sniubs towards autumn with¬ 
out doing any harm, as the first frost would kill 
them, and they oould then be removed. After 
the first year there would be no occasion to 
plant any seeds of these Tropteoluma round the 


shrubs, as enough would fall and winter in the 
ground to furnish sufficient and to spare. 
Clematises are well suited to plant at the bass 
of deciduous trees and even Yews, especially 
those with light-coloured flowers, which are set 
off to advantage by the dark background. The 
accompanying woodcut represents a Clematis 
moo tana on the branch of a Yew-tree, which I 
saw once in the month of May at Great Tew, 
and very effective ic was. Jasmines and Honey¬ 
suckles are general favourites for such pur¬ 
poses. But all these plants do better if planted 
before the trees become too old or the soil 
exhausted. In the oase of any old tree that it 
may be desirable to clothe, some of the exhausted 
toil should be removed, and some fresh rich 
material substituted. But the new soil must not 
be placed muoh higher up the bole of the old 
tree than it was covered by the old soil, or some 
mischief may arise to the bark of the tree, and 
its health be impaired. The Wistaria, if planted 
before Its support has besoms old, will combine 
with excellent effect with any single specimen 
of not too dense a habit; of course the Beech 
should be avoided to plant against. H. 


THE WOODLAND GARDEN IN SUMMER. 
Beautiful as the woodlands are in spring, little 
has been done, in most places, to take advantage 
of the numberless hardy-flowering trees and 
shrubs that Nature has placed at our disposal, 
and that would, if planted, tend to enhance the 
beauty of many an estate. Acres of Primroses 
and Wood Violets, so densely flowered as to 
form continuous beds, are frequently met with, 
while in moist situations the wild Hyacinth, the 
Marsh Marigold, and Silenes, form beautiful 
combinations, and are succeeded by other and 
equally erleotive native plants, whilst golden 
Daffodils are naturalised in great abundance in 
more open situations and meadow lands. But 
when we come to examine the vegetation of a 
more arborescent character, the result is by no 
means so satisfactory. Fettered by an old fashion, 
the usual intermixture of soft-wood, hard 
wood, and under-wood is adhered to, and for no 
other reason apparently than that flowering and 
fine foliaged trees have always been considered 
the rightful tenants of highly-dressed grounds. 
I have tried the following hardy plants, and dud 
that they succeed quite as well as the ordinary 
kindsgrown In the woodlands of this country; and 
almost every individual taste may be gratified, for 
the number of suitable subjects is almost endless. 
The Laburnum, when seen amongst sombre 
Pines, makes a splendid display. It is easily 
raised from seed, and is rapid in growth. The 
Syringas, Lilacs, Guelder Roses, Bird Cherries, 
Crabs, Almonds, and variously coloured Thorns 
are all equally valuable for lighting up our wood¬ 
lands ; while among foliage plants variegated 
Maples, Sycamores, Oaks, and Copper Beeches 
are always effeotive. Among 

Droopino trees, too, are some useful kinds 
for woodland embellishment, suoh as the grace¬ 
fully drooping Silver Biroh, the Weeping Ash, 
Elm, and Beech, all of which look well, espeoi 
ally when planted on the edge of sharp inolines 
or embankments. Plants of more humble 
growth suitable for margins are almost endless, 
and are muoh more effeotive if planted in masses 
than in a mixed border. For instance, if 
Irregular reoesses are planted with Rhododen 
drons. Berberries, Heaths, Broom, St. John’s 
Wort, Furze, Periwinkle, and Cotoneaaters—all 
as hardy as the plants usually employed, and 
equally useful as a cover for game—a rioh 
harvest of bloom may be secured. I need 
soarcsly allude to the many suitable situatiors 
for suoh displays that exist on all sides, as all 
who travel either bv road or rail can testify. 
Are we to wait for Nature to clothe the ground 
with Thistles and Docks, or take the more 
rational course of planting it with really hardy 
and effective trees, and of scattering over it 
seeds of hardy flowers, such as Foxgloves, For 
get-me-nots, and Primroses? If we do our part 
in this matter Nature is sure to do hers. J. 


Planting ornamental trees. — The 
choice of soils and situations best suited for the 
health and development of the different kinds of 
trees is even more important in ornamental than 
in economic planting, and as, in the former, the 
number of sorts dealt with is much greater than 
In the latter, a more widely extended knowledge 
of arboriouJUuil botany is needed than Is usually 
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aspired to by merely practical foresters. Farther, 
in ornamental planting, a knowledge of the 
wind-resisting powers of the different kinds of 
trees is specially needful, in order to arrange 
them so that the stronger may shelter the 
weaker, and prerent that one sided appearanoe 
that, although prized by artists in depioting 
wind-beaten soenery, is looked upon by tree 
admirers with feelings of unpleasantness.—R. 

soar.—Propagating Japanese Maples.— These 
are generally looreaeed by grafting; bat no doabtyoa may 
suooeed by layers. This oan only be done in She case of 
plants that hare branches near the ground. These are 
bent down and the shoot oat half sray through at a joint; 
it is then buried 8 inches deep in the earth, with the end 
of the shoot left uncovered.—J. 0. 0. 

FRUIT. 


CHERRIE3 AND THEIR CULTURE FOR 
MARKET. 

Although page upon page has been written 
upon Apples, Pears, and Plums, how rarely 
does it happen that hardy fruit lore is diversi¬ 
fied by a single paragraph on the Cherry. The 
European species, from which nearly all of our 
finest varieties of sweet and heart Cherries have 
sprung, having been grown in this country 
mostly as a standard for many oenturiee, there 
exists no question as to its hardiness in every 
respeob save its early flowers, which are liable 
to be caught by spring frosts, and yet the 
quality of the fruit offered for sale in the 
maikets is not one atom better than it was 
thirty or forty years ago. Ripe fruit, I gather 
from an old book, was publicly sold in the 
streets of London as far back as the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, and this most likely was 
gathered from very old trees planted in Kent 
many years before. From that date down to 
the present time the lists of Cherries have been 
increasing, as we find the late Mr. Rivers 
enumerating fifty-nine varieties, the Royal 
Horticultural Society in 1842 eighty varieties, 
Mr. Knight about that time adding his seedlingr, 
and more recently the Messrs. Rivers, by the 
introduction of scores of greatly improved sorts 
from the Continent and America, have made 
this delicious fruit specially their own. No one 
for a moment will suppose that the fine large 
Sawbridgeworth Bigarreau oan be profitably 
grown in open fields as we now grow the old 
Bigarreau, the Kentish, the Elton, and the May 
Duke, for it is a well known fact that birds and 
wet are great destroyers of the fruit; but many 
of them, as I have often remarked, are worthy 
of glass, while all will do fairly well on heavily 
ooped brick or timber walls, and not a few oan hie 
grown as bushes or pyramids upon that Mahaleb 
stock on sheltered banks where old standards 
have become centenarians. 

Indoob ob wall fbuit, as a matter of oourse, 
will never reach the masses, but I see no reason 
why hundreds of tons of very choice Cherries 
should not be grown on warm naturally drained 
sandy loams, where, sheltered from the north 
wind and morning sun and well above the log 
and frost line, the average yield might be equal 
to that of the Plum and Gooseberry. But few 
—perhaps very few, fruit growers oan command 
the oream of the cream of sites for choice Cherries. 
Those who are thus fortunate I cannot help 
thinking might safely venture upon making the 
attempt, if only to the extent of an acre. 
Mahaleb trees, Mr. Rivers says, are not so fasti¬ 
dious as to soil as the old wild Cherry. Then, 
again, the trees may be planted quite as dose 
as we now plant the Gooseberry, the Pear on 
the Quince,or the Apple on the Paradise stooks. 
Upon thO' right sort of soil the first oost would 
be trenching only, manure being held in reserve 
for mulching. Then would come the planting ; 
and taking into account the number of trees 
required for an acre—say 6 feet each way 
—the oost at present retail prices would be 
rather heavy. But assuming that a few men of 
means felt disposed to take the matter up, the 
trade, if alive to their own interests, would 
waive copyright by offering trees at prices quite 
as low as those quoted by producers on the Con¬ 
tinent. ' Once planted, the principal work would 
be keeping the land olean, loose, and friable on 
the surface, summer pinching, and occasional 
root-pruning Wnen fairly established, an acre 
of Cherry-trees would pay for a bird-scarer for 
a few weeks and possibly for netting, first in the 
spring from bullfinches and frost, land again 
later on from the wa ry bli -ct Mrc ,1 It J ^ 


Ordinary Chebbies were sold last year on 
the trees at £20 an acre, exclusive of the Grass, 
the oost of picking, and bird tending. The 
better olass of fruit should realise a muoh 
higher price, independently of the sum which 
for the first few years might be made for 
Strawberries. In course of time Strawberries 
might suffer from too muoh shade; they like 
a little, nevertheless; but then the thrifty 
grower within reach of a good market might 
turn his attention to Violets and other 
crops now met with in good kitohen gardens. 
The grower of Cherries as bushes or pyramids 
for market has an endless ohoioe before him, 
but for two reasons I am inclined to think the 
early varieties will best answer his purpose. In 
the first place, the Cherry is the first ripe English 
fruit which finds its way into the market; con¬ 
sequently, early consignments command the 
best price. In the second place, early pioking 
means speedy relief from depredations by birds, 
damage from wet, and the avoidance of a slut 
from large ordinary standards. If I might 
venture to suggest a dozen sorts for market I 
should say let May Duke form the sheet-anohor, 
but also try Bedford Prolific, Ball® de Choisy, 
Belle d’Orleans, Bigarreau Jaboulay, Bohemian 
Black Bigarreau, Bowyer’s Early Heart, Early 
Red Bigarreau, Early Rivers, Elton, Empress 
Eugenie, and Waterloo. Then, had I suitable 
land of my own, I would erect wooden 
walls similar to those 1 once saw in the late Mr. 
Niven's model garden at Drumoondra, near 
Dublin, only they should be heavily ooped for 
protection from wet, and face the south or west 
Upon these the exposed sides should ba planted 
with Morellos; the sunny sides with all the beet 
Bigarreaux and blacks, suoh as Bigarreau Napo¬ 
leon, Bigarreau White, Governor Wood (one of 
the best American Cherries and a prodigious 
cropper), the old Bigarreau, and Frogmore 
Bigarreau; and with the Dukas, Archduke, 
Duchess de Pallau, Late Duka, and Royal Duke. 
These, as far as the stock suited them, I would 
have on the Mahaleb. They should be sheltered 
from birds and frost by pilchard netting in the 
spring, and again with the same nets when 
changing for ripening When Cherries, like 
Gooseberries, are set and safe from frost, every 
thread of netting should be removed for the 
oonvenienoe of dipping the points of the shoots 
toaohed with black-fly, washing with the hose, 
manipulating, and training. The preceding 
list only touches the fringe of the collections 
enumerated in trade catalogues; but it is quite 
long enough, and might be improved by paring 
down to a smaller number of varieties. C. 

PLANTING STRAWBERRIES. 

I am not going to weary readers of Gardening 
with matters of detail, as many of them know 
quite as well as I do how this work should be 
performed, but rather I wish to remind them 
chat no time should be lost in setting to work, 
as hundreds of aores of old beds will be de¬ 
stroyed so soon as the orop Is off, and under 
these oiroumstanoes good runners should be 
secured for planting in August, or, straining a 
point, as late as September. If the ground 
cannot be got ready by the latter date, why 
then it may be wise to put the rooted runners 
into nursery beds and defer permanent planting 
until a dry tilth offers in the spring. In the 
selection of 

Plants, it is hardly necessary to say, they 
should be taken from fresh, young vigorous 
parents, free from mildew and spider, ana, not 
withstanding the reoently-advanced theory that 
blind parents produce fertile runners, I would 
say, give preference to stooks known to be 
fruitful, therefore it is best to be on the safe 
side by layering from selected plants put out 
specially for propagating from. This is easily 
managed by planting single or double rows of 
runners every year a foot or so apart and 
denuding them of every flower-soaps early in 
the spring. Those who have not made this pro¬ 
vision and are likely to run short of plaints, 
should secure a supply from friends or the 
trade who make a speciality of the Strawberry 
and oan be depended upon —indeed, I question 
if a general exchange of young plants amongst 
gardeners who have all they require would not 
be highly beneficial, as we oannot shut our eyes 
to the fact that Potatoes and a host of plants 
and trees start with renewed vigour when carried 
from light or heavy soils to others of an opposite 


character. The worst stooks are plants which 
have been weakened by forotng, by spider and 
mildew, and yet we find many people 
to and recommending them under toe quite 
erroneous opinion that they beat the open-air 
maidens of toe previous year in point of earli¬ 
ness. Next comes the question of 

Planting upon properly prepared soil, for 
without a good foundation the attempt to build 
is worse than useless. A winter and spring 
fallow and constant working in dry weather no 
doubt answer best, especially for May planting, 
but for runners of the current year toe culture 
of early Kidney Potatoes reduces the ground to 
the finest tilth, and baokward indeed must be 
the season if the orop is not fit for lfiting by the 
middle of August. Just now I have south and 
west borders, from which we are digging Mona’s 
Pride and Myatt’s Ashleaf Potatoes, the pre¬ 
paratory orops for early varieties of Strawberries, 
The ground last autumn was well manured with 
old mulching from the fruit-trees, and worked 
two forks deep to within 4 feet of the foot of 
the wall. The bottom spit containing the bulk 
of the manure was not brought to the surface, 
now free from weeds and as fine as lime, as I 
have to look to the roots of my Quinoe stock 
Pears as well as my Strawberries, and this sub¬ 
stratum of rich soil forms the reserve force when 
toe Strawberries are in full bearing. Our old 
garden soil being so full of humus, I do not fork 
any manure on to the top spit, but, having 
made it as firm as an old pasture by treading, 
take out good-sized holes, 2 feet apart eaoh way, 
fill in with new loam, and plaoe a single plant in 
the oentre of eaoh cube, water home, ana mulch 
heavily. 

Niw ob so abcb sorts which I wish to 
multiply with all speed are planted in the same 
way right aoross the open quarters, only, instead 
of plaoing the rows 2 feet apart, a clear spaoe of 

2 yards is allowed. A path 18 inches in width 
down the oentre of eaoh spaoe leaves 2 feet 

3 inches on eaoh side of the row, and upon these 
spaces the runners are pegged out right and left 
as regularly as may be, and in this way from a 
single row of plants put out in May a fruiting 
bed 4 feet in width is secured by the end of the 
season. Planters who have not tried this plan 
and think of putting out new sorts will find 
this toe most rapid mode of increasing limited 
stooks, as every runner oan be utilised apd 
grown into a fruiting plant alongside the parents, 
or, the runners being too thick on the ground, 
a portion of them may be thinned out in 
September for forming new colonies. North 
ana east borders baoxed by walls carrying 
Cherries and Cor rants, which also require net¬ 
ting from birds, I break up early in the autumn, 
dress with burnt refuse ana fresh soil, and repeat 
the forking as frosty weather favours through 
the winter Upon 

East bobdxbs I plant Elton Pine for coming 
in after the main orop on open quarters is over, 
and toe north borders are devoned so Oxonian, 
not perhaps the best late Strawberry, but toe 
variety which beet answers my purpose, as one 
net, supported by stout roofing laths resting an 
toe ooptng of toe wall and upon a breadth of 
rabbit wire along the front, protects Currants, 
Cherries, and Strawberries, all pretty well ripe 
together in July and August. Spring planting 
with strong bedded runners of toe preceding 
year here answers best, as the plants have the 
summer before them in whioh to get thoroughly 
established before winter. But lacking a good 
stock of autumn bedded plants, extra strong 
runners of the oarrent year layered upon squares 
of turf In preference to small pots are put out 
very early in August. As few crops of vege¬ 
tables osn be taken off a north border before 
this date, the best and perhaps the only pre¬ 
paratory orops are widely-sown drills of Com 
Lettuoe and summer Turnips. W. 

8060.— Strawberry growing in pots-— 

Taking “ Constant Reader’s g questions In the 
order in whioh they are put, I may say that 
for early forotng he oannot do better than grow 
Vicomtease H6noarb de Thary. This is not n 
large-berried kind, but it sets well and bear* n 
forcing temperature better than most varieties. 
To succeed in this there is no batter than Sir J. 
Paxton, which is large in berry and of good 
flavour. 2. The most convenient-six*! pot is 
the 5 inch, as this is large enough to allow of 
tiie plants coming to good strength, and m 
healthy runner wfll fill it with roots bf toe end 
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of the growing season. For plants that are to 
ripen their fruit in May 6-inoh pots may, how¬ 
ever, be used. Some growers use rather larger 
pots than this, but I do not recommend them. 
3. All depends upon the time the ripe fruit is 
required The fruiting season of the Straw¬ 
berry under glass extends from the middle of 
Maroh to June, a period of more than three 
months. "Constant Reader” will, however, 
probably not think of gathering before April is 
well in, and if he is a novice in the art I should 
say work to get a good crop about the begin 
ning of May, and if he does this he may be 
oontent for the first year at least. To have fruib 
at that time the latter end of January will be 
time enough to start the plants. A night tem¬ 
perature of 45 degs. will be enough, with a 
corresponding rise in the daytime until the 
flower trusses show, and then 10 degs. more 
may be given, and when in bloom 60 degs. at 
night will not be too much—at the same time 
it is well to work according to the weather, 
dropping the heat 5 degs. or so in dull weather, 
and taking advantage of bright sunny days to 
get up a good heat early in the afternoon, and 
shut up as soon as the sun begins to pass away 
from the house. This keeps the plants from 


of selecting and laying the runners into small 
pots or on pieces of turf is well repaid. If the 
same pains were taken with the plants set out 
in open beds as is bestowed upon plants intended 
for culture in pots as good or better results 
would be obtained. A good deal more might 
be written upon the subject, but these are the 
most important points to which attention should 
be directed.—E. H. 

- This is very simple, and may be summed 

up in a few words. Prepare the soil by trench¬ 
ing and well manuring, if possible, six weeks or 
more before planting. If it can be done, layer 
the runners into small pots as soon as they can 
be obtained in July. They will be established 
and ready to plant out by the end of that 
month, or in the early days of August. The 
stronger the plants are so much the better 
chance is there for them producing a large crop 
the following season. The plants will soon 
establish themselves and grow freely. All the 
culture they require is to work the ground well 
with the Dutch hoe to keep down weeds. Put 
the plants out a foot apart.—J. D. E. 

-Set your plants out early—in May, June, 

or not later than July—in deeply-trenched and 
well manured ground, taking care that the 
runners are obtained from fruitful plants only, 
of whatever variety. Tread the soil quite firmly 
around them, and keep it so, never forking or 
disturbing it in any way as long as the bed laBts. 
If planted properly and in good time a nice crop 
will be obtained the following summer. Keep 
all runners, except such as are needed to main¬ 
tain the stock, persistently cut off, and the 
fewer even of these the better. Water the 
ground well in dry weather, with a soaking 
of manure-water now and then, if neceesary, 
while the fruit is swelling. Eighteen inches 
apart), in rows 2 feet asunder, is a good average 
distance ; but British Queen and a few other 
vigorous kinds should be allowed 2 feet each way. 
—B. C. R. 


canes to its warm surface with a few nails 
and shreds. When the leaves fall do what 
pruning is necessary, and never permit the soil 
in the pots to get dust-dry. The best soil is a 
good sound loam full of the fibre of old turf, 
with about a third of old manure and a 
sprinkling of bone meal When the plants are 
prepared for forcing take off as muoh of the top 
soil as can be removed without injuring the 
roots and fill in with a top-dressing of old turf 
and manure. During the season of growth, or, 
say, when the berries are thinned and the Vines 
require a good deal of support, give a further 
top dressing of rich compost, either by means of 
placing a zinc collar round the top of the pot, or 
by enclosing the pot with a piece of wire netting, 
filling up the inside with rough(turf and manure. 
I have had very good results from adopting the 
latter plan. Every good book upon Grape cul¬ 
ture treats upon the subject of their culture in 
pots, and there are dozens of good articles upon 
the subject scattered thickly through the past 
pages of Gardening.— E. H. 

- The strongest fruiting Vines are usually 

grown from canes of the previous year; but they 
may be grown from eyes put in the same year 
if they are put in early and grown on with a 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


ANNUAL SEA LAVENDERS (STATICES). 
The value of Statices for ornamental purposes, 
both in a fresh and dried state, is well known. 
The two species about to be mentioned, although 
only of annual duration, are so easy of cultiva¬ 
tion that they may be treated as hardy annuals. 
Their seeds should be sown in the border or bed 
in the open air where they are intended to 
remain, and the young plants should be thinned 
out when large enough to handle. The rough¬ 
leaved Sea Lavender (S. echiodes) is a very 
desirable small rockery or border plant, it being 
one of the prettiest of the group. It forma 
rosettes of faultless-shaped, spathulate leaves, 
the lower ones tinged with red or reddish-brown, 
reminding one early in summer of the coming 
tints of autumn ; the upper ones are a beautiful 
dark shiny-green, and regularly covered with fine 
whitish spots, which show the rosette off to 
advantage. The flower-stem, which rises nearly 
a foot in height, is muoh bunched, and literally 
covered with bright-pink flowers, making, on the 
whole, a charming pioture. It flowers during 
the summer months, and is a native of Southern 
Europe. The only other annual Statice worth 
mentioning along with the above is S. spicata 
(here figured), a really fine plant. It has a dense, 
sturdy habit, and grows from 9 inches to 1 foot 
in height. The flowers, which are borne on 
close, densely-set spikes, are pure-white or 
•lightly tinged with blue, and contrast most 
charmingly with the large protruding yellow 
stamens. The spikes are muoh branched above, 
giving it almost the appearance of Spiraea 
Aruncus. K. 


An annual Sea Lavender (Statice spicata). 


high temperature, and have good loam enriched 
with crushed bones and deoayed manure to grow 
in. The canes must be well ripened in September 
and October. "Barron on the Vine” is an 
excellent work, and may be obtained from this 
office, post free, price 5i. 9d. It treats fully on 
pot Vines.—J. D. E. 

8098 —Strawberry culture —The first 
and most important point is to well cultivate and 
manure the land intended for Strawberries three 
months or so before planting. I always trench 
over a piece of land during the winter (nob later 
than January), and the manure is used liberally. 

Early Potatoes are planted in March and lifted 
for use early in July, or as soon as ready. A 
good dressing of soot or some artificial manure is 
given and lightly forked in, and when the plants 
are ready the ground is raked over, and it is 
set out in rows, and the plants carefully put in 
with a trowel and the soil made firm about them. 

If the laud is at all loose on the surface a good 
treading is given before planting. The distance 
between the plants varies according to the 
foliage of the variety planted. Those having 
short-stalked leaves are planted 18 inches apart, 
and the large-foliaged kinds from 2 feet to 
2& feet between the plants. Onlv strong runners 

taken from prolific plants should be used, and so ___ ___ 

in proportion to the result obtained the labour Pink will be found very useful.—D, 
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drawing up, and they will come on just as fast 
mM if they were hard driven in bad weather.— 
J. C. B. 

8059. — Strawberry growing,—There is 
no reason why plants should not bear fairly well 
that do nob get the sun muoh before midday— 
that is, if they get it during the afternoon. In 
an ordinary season Strawberries will yield mode¬ 
rately well on a north border if they get plenty 
of light As regards planting in the autumn, I 
annually plant thousands of bearing plants in 
November, and get good crops from them. It is 
not safe to transplant them before that time as the 
orowns are not properly matured before the last 
week in Ootobar.—J. C. B. 

8102.— Vines in pots. —The great thing is 
to grow the young Vines well so as to have 
stout, short-jointed canes thoroughly matured. 
No amount of skill in the details of foroing can 
obtain a good crop of Grapes from plants badly 
grown and ripened. To obtain this result the 
young Vines should be trained near the glass in 
the full light, and when the canes have attained a 
fair fruiting length—say 6 feet or io -stop the 
leader to run the strength into the back eyes, 
and pinch off all laterals. When the wood is 
well browned, and the leaves show signs of ripe 
ness, turn the plants out in-ijfre open air in a 
warm oorner against a south wall, foUuin£ tha 
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CARNATIONS. 

Many of my plant* are somewhat weak this 
season. The layers did not root freely last 
summer, owing to the very soft condition of 
the stems at that time; ana those whioh were 
not rooted when taken off in the antamn either 
died daring the winter or soon after they were 
planted out In the spring; consequently, I lost a 
great many. In addition to this a small insect 
has been at work amongst the plants, some of 
whioh have died from the effect. This inseot Is 
about & inoh in length, rather lighter In oolonr 
than the wire worm, but In other respects not 
unlike it, and very active. Perhaps others have 
been troubled with this little pest, and can tell 
me what its name is and how to destroy it ? A few 
days before the reoentrain oame I placed a little of 
8tanden'a manure, mixed with a little soot round 
tiie plants. This has been washed down to their 
roots by the recent rain, and the improvement in 
them is verv notioeable. Up till this time the 
Carnations looked verv seedy, and the prospect 
for either flowers or layers was very gloomy; 
bat now the plants have started in real good style 
and I shall commence layering without delay, 
and try to finish by the first week in August. 
This will give the layers plenty of time to root 
and get strong before the season comes for 
taking them on, whioh I hope to do about the 
last week in September. They will all be plaoed 
In small pots and stood on a bed of coal-ashes in 
an open position until frost sen in, when they 
will be taken to a cold frame and plunged in 
coal-ashes up to their rims. The lights will be 
kept off at all times exoept when it rains or it is 
freezing very sharply, tor they do not mind 
frost in the least, but they cannot endure heavy 
rain in winter; this simply rots their stems. 
I find that they pass through the winter much 
better when in pots than when planted out in 
frames or borders. 

Seedlings —I am sorry to observe so many 
single flowers amongst these ; quite 60 per cent. 
As a rule, I do not get so many single flowers 
as this. 1 generally get quite 90 per oent. double 
flowers. Bat this kind of thing does happen 
occasionally; but I am not prepared to give 
a reason for it. Some very good seifs are already 
out. I think there is nothing in Carnations like 
some good decided colours; but it is a rare 
occurrence to get a really good self from a packet 
of bought seed. The best thing to do is to select 
a few good flowers and fertilise them and save 
the seed. This is very interesting, and really 
good flowers are often so obtained. 

Cirencester . T. Arnold. 


HARDY BORDER PLANTS. 

Will you kindly giveme a good list of good hardy 

f lants fit for long borders at Lindfield, Sussex ? 

want to put them in this autumn, and I wish 
to have some 40 or 50 different sorts that will 
flower in rotation next year. Soil, light and rich, 
and aspect south.—J ocelyn Shaw. 

9 \ The following list of plants is a good and 
varied one for the borders in question. We 
should be glad if any one of our readers who may 
happen to live in the locality here indicated, or 
who may know of any hardy flowering border 
plant that does especially well there, would add 
to the list here given Those marked (a) flower 
in spring, marked (6) in autumn, others in 


8071. — Watering’ bedding Pelar¬ 
goniums.— “ B. P. A., The Cots wolds,” like 
many other amateurs, Is evidently enamoured 
with the plan of sprinkling the foliage of his 
plants ana damping the surface-soil of the beds, 
and wants to know if this plan, or that of pour¬ 
ing the water right on the soil without a rose on 
the pot, is the best ? My idea is that sprinkling 
is a mistake, and does more harm than good, ana 
If water is scarce, or the means of applying it 
limited, far better give all the supply you have 
at one watering, and then let them alone for a 
week than to sprinkle them over every evening. 
I know it makes the garden look so nioe and 
fresh, but the roots are as dry as ever, and the 
little moisture draws them upwards, when 
they suffer direotly the soorohing sun is out 
again. *'B. P. A ” is by no means the only 
sufferer from drought, as we have had a good 
long spell of it, and our soil drys very rapidly ; 
but sprinkling the surface, I find, makes matters 
worse rather than better; therefore I muloh the 
roots and water thoroughly, so as to thoroughly 
moisten the soil for several inches deep. As 
regards the different varieties of bedding Pelar¬ 
goniums requiring different treatment, I think 
** B. P. A.” will find that the rose will be better 
off the watering-pot for all the various kinds. 
Let him keep the tops dry and the roots moist, 
and he will soon be oonvinoed that it is the 
oorrect thing to do. I am well aware of the 
difficulties attending watering thoroughly, as 
here we have a light, dry soil, and no water but 
what we get from the waterworks pipes, all 
measured through a meter at so much per 1,000 
gallons; and I find it is far better to let plants 
entirely alone as regards watering than to 
sprinkle them with rosed pots. Briefly, it Is 
one of the operations that, if done at all, is 
worth doing weU~; *f the water does not reach the 
roots it is labor r lost —jl. 


a Snowdrop 
a Winter Aconite 
a 4pennine Windflower 
a Anemone falgens 
b A japonic a 
b Aster Amelias ] 

b A. Reevesi 
b A. bdssarabious 
b A. linarifolia 
Calystegia pubesotna 
fl.-pl. 

Campanula, good hardy 
kinds, or perrioifolia 
fl.-pl. 

Coreopsis lanoeolata 
Cory dalle nobills 
aDlelytra speotabllls 
a Dodeoatheons 
Kohinops ruthenioas 
Epilobiam angusti fo¬ 
lium 

Centranthus ruber 
Delphiniums 
Diotamnus Fraxinella 
Brigeron speoiosum 
Sea Hollies (Eryngium) 
Fankia Sieboldi 
Galega officinalis 
Geranium platypetalnm 
Gypsophila panioulata 
Helianthus rigidus 
Hellebores (Winter) 
Day Lilies 
a [rises 

Lathyras rotundlfolias 
Linum flavam 
Lapinas polyphyllus 
Lychnis in variety 
Evening Primroses 


Pteonles 

Poppies 

Herbaceous Phloxes 
Piatyoodon grand!- 
florum 

Rudbeckia spsoiosa 
aLarge leavedSaxifrage 
aSedum speotablle 
Sllene alpestris 
Spiraea Arunous 
S. palmata 

Tradesoantta virginioa 
in variety 
6Tritoma 
Trollies suropmui 
Tropmolum speoiosum 
Veronicas in variety 
Ag span thus u mbellatas 
aTulipa gesneriana 
Camassia esoulenta 
Grinum oapense 
aCroouses 

a Dog’s-tooth Violets 
oCrown Imperial Lilies 
a Daffodils 
a Hardy Orohis 
aOrnithogalum narbon- 
nense (early summer) 
aO. pyramidale 
aPuiohkinia scillioides 
Sollies in variety 
oTri Ilium grancUflorum 
aTritelela uniflora 
Pansies 
Pinks 

Carnations, self kinds 
Hollyhocks 
Alstrmmerias (Peru 
visa Lilies) 


8088. — Fritillaria seeds. —They should be 
sown in September. Fill a 4£-inch or 0-lnoh pot 
one-fourth full of drainage, oovering this with 
Mom or any fibrous material, and patting some 
soot on that to keep out worms. Fill with a 
oompost of one-third loam and two-thirds leaf- 
soil, with plenty of white sand, to within 
1 ^-inch of the rim of the pot, making the surfaoe 
Arm and watering before sowing. Cover the 
seeds with their own thiokneM of soil, and fill up 
to the rim of the pot with Moss. If the soil is kept 
just moist the seeds will come up early in the 
year. Let the bulbs remain the seoond year 
undisturbed, and the third season plant out in 
September in the open ground.—J. U. B. 

8117. — Herbaoeous Psaonies not 
flowering. —The heavy soil should be well 
stirred up, and mixed with leaf-mould, light 
decayed manure, or road sand, or with a mix¬ 
ture of the whole of them. The soil is evidently 
not suitable, the day becomes too hard in the 
summer and holds the water too much in the 
winter. Some varieties also do not flower so 
freely as others. They do best in light soil well 
enriched with manure.—J. D. E. 

8122 —Treatment of Astilbe (Spiraea) 
japonic &.—You did wrong to out away the 
foliage of the plants—that is, unless it was brown 
and dead, when it would, of course, be of nc 
further use. All you can do now is to keep the 
roots constantly moist, using weak liquid- 
manure by preference, if obtainable. They may 
be lifted at any time daring the late autumn, 
winter, or early spring, potted and brought into 
the greenhouse, where they will probably bloom 
more or leu well. They will, however, require 
large pots, and the best plan would have been 
to divide them into pieces consisting of two or 
three strong crowns or “eyes” apleoe, and plant 
them out In deep, rich, sandy soil, where with 
plenty of root moisture they would form good 


forcing roots in a couple of years' time . These 
plants do not require a strong heat daring the 
winter, and Indeed will not endure hard forctojr 
early in the season.—B. C. R. ^ 

8050.— Propagating Polyanthuses.- 
The ordinary strains of Polyanthuses an prop*. 

? ited from seed, in the same way as Primneee. 

he best time to sow is as soon as the seeds m 
ripe, and the safest way is to sow in pant, and 
keep them in a frame till the young plants ooim 
up. They may remain in the seed-pans until 
the folio wing April, and should then be planted 
out in a shady border, and be watered in hot 
weather through the summer. By autumn they 
will make fine specimens. Named or any ohotae 
kinds are propagated by division in March. 
The pieces should be planted in good ground, 
and be treated as recommended for seedlW- 
J. C. B. 

A FEW GOOD HARDY PLANTS FOR CUr 
FLOWERS. 

Thu is a good time to make notes of which 

S lants are most satisfactory for supplying on 
owers in quantity during the summer month, 
and amongst a large variety I eeleot the follow¬ 
ing as being sure to give satisfaction, although 
they are common plants. It is strange that 
many owners of gardens have never asm or 
heard of them, although they oould tell yon the 
names of hundreds of varieties of plants that 
need a glass roof to keep them alive 
Achillea Ptabmioa, now in full beauty, hai 
heads of pure-white flowers about 2 feet high. 
Toe beautiful little double blossoms are the very 
thing for floral deoorations of all kinds. It 
increases rapidly by means of underground roots 
like Couoh Grass. 

Carnations of the border kinds an not 
coming into fall flower, and promise to be wy 
fine this season. Tho pure-white fringed b a 
splendid kind, flowering in suooeiaion for 
months; the scarlet is equally beautiful bat not 
so continuous. The old orimson Clove is om of 
everybody’s favourites, and the pretty itripsd 
kindle are very useful. Then there an the 
seedling kinds, whioh, if raised from a good 
strain, give a large peroentage of double flown 
that are invaluable for cutting, as they hmri- 
ably produce long footstalks, and an very 
floriferous the seoond year after sowing; ud 
even the single ones are very useful for cutting, 
the oolonrs being very bright, and hardly any 
other plant that I know of will produce*) much 
bloom for its siz s as a seedling Carnation. 

Canterbury Bells, single and double, in 
magnificent things for cutting, will grow in uy 
good garden soil, they are true biennials, and u 
a b 9 d of seed is sown every year in May, thsn 
will be no lack of plants for putting oat » 
antamn. The oolonrs range from pure-white to 
deep bine, with intermediate shade* 
Campanula pebsicifolia alba, although 
snob a good old plant, is by no mesne well 
known j It has been oovered with spikee of pen- 
white flowers for several weeks past, only nmu 
dividing the roots in antamn and replanting* 
fresh soil; its blooms then oome very fine, aw 
make excellent substitutes for Gardenia*, U 
picked singly and made into button-holes. 

Everlasting Peas flower most P*™® u ' 
through the season, and the oloeer the two 
is gathered to prevent seeding the better twj 
flower. If planted so as to run over any 
of support they are no trouble; but if 
ground, a few ordinary sticks for them to dug 
to is all they require. . Q 

Helianthus multiflorus, the perenniHo 
flower, is a capital plant, produoingan enotmw 
lot of bloom. There are several varieties of tbi 
useful family, both single and double, 
deserve good cultivation. , m md 

White Jasmine, planted against s woj>, 
trained so as to form a hedge, and out in 
in the winter, will be a mass of bloom ajj^J 
summer, and few flowers are more sppr* 0 
than this for cutting. . . nUntl , 

Veronicas are especially good usofol pi*“ 
as they grow freely in any Kind of! 
flower profusely on all the points of th® ^ 
and the cutting of them ever so hard u ^ 
ficlal rather than otherwise, as w b 

plants dwarf and bushv, and if 1 oat ^ 
summer they mostly flower fwy -J ro0 d 
autumn. V. Henderson! is an especially ^ 
autumn#! kind. m 
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Madonna Lily (Lilium oandidum), here 
figured.—Of all the Lilies that are so beautiful 
none are more ueeful than this as out flowers, 
and if cut iu large spikes and put into trumpet 
vases they form a splendid sight. This kind 


tiums, which In the course of the Bummer effec¬ 
tually conceal their support, effect the desired 
object in hiding the borders, and form a nice 
fringe to the garden walk. When winter comes, 
and the flowers have decayed, the hurdles are 
removed and free access is again obtained to 
attend to the Vine borders.—A. 


of ensuring a good supply of well-grown Endive. 
There must, of course, in addition be a well 
manured, dee ply-stirred soil; for Endive, like 
Lettuce, to be crisp and good, must be grown 
quickly, and on poor, sballow land this would 
be impossible. A liberal supply of moisture in 
dry weather is also essential, accompanied by 
frequent stirrings of the surface. Liquid-manure, 
when available, will be very benefloial. This will 
be beat given immediately after a watering of 

f )lain water, as by so doing its presence will be 
onger felt than by pouring it on a dry, parched 
soil. Always sow the seeds thinly, and when 
they come up single them out, so that no two 
plantB absolutely touch each other. No matter 
how good the parentage of the stock of Beeds 
may have been, there will always be some 
weakly plants, and these latter should, on thin¬ 
ning, be taken out. The 

First sowing should, at any rate, be made in 
drills, as if a few plants are left undisturbed 
from 12 inches to 15 inches apart, they will be 
less likely to run to seed prematurely. Later 
sowings (now is a good time to make one) if the 
land is scarce, may be made broadcast, but the 
plants must be transplanted immediately they 
are large enough, and not be allowed to remain 
to draw each other up weak and spindling. On 
the whole, however, sowing in shallow drills 
will be found the most satisfactory plan, as it 
facilitates earth-stirring, which, in many ways, 
is so benefloial to the young plants. There is 
some advantage in patting out a few plants in 
different aspects. The main crops should occupy 
some good, open situation, but a few plants of 
the early sowings, to meet exceptional seasons, 
might be planted on the north Bide of a fence or 
wall. Endive alio generally does well on the 
ridges between the rows of late Celery. The 
greater depth of soil in these ridges giveB 
increased development, and in a wet season the 
elevated site secures freedom from damp. All 
the 

Later plantings should be made on railed 
beds or borders if possible, as otherwise, especi¬ 
ally if the soil be of a retentive nature, the crop 
will decay before it can be used. A good breadth 
from the last July and August sowing should be 
put out on a south border for late autumn and 
winter use, to be lifted and planted in frames, or 
protected in some other way when frost makes 
its appearance. Endive that is blanched where 

f rown should be allowed plenty of space— 
5 inches between the rows and 12 inches from 
plant to plant is not too much. After the plants 
are tied up the surface-soil from the 15-inch 


TOMATOES. 

The Tomato is such a popular subject that it 
can be found in almost every garden, and the 
variety of conditions in which it can be found 
cultivated is as remarkable as its widespread 
popularity. With regard to the production of 
early crops, there is no doubt but that the best 
are obtained from plants grown in pots ; indeed, 
1 am quite satisfied that for the majority of 
private growers the pot system is decidedly the 
best, as not only giving less trouble and anxiety 
in the main, but as affording earlier results. 
Indeed, I am prepared to go further and say that 
in average seasons it is more satisfactory to con¬ 
fine the roots in pots for what I may call an 
ordinary supply of fruit. More than one market 
grower that 1 am acquainted with obtained their 
earliest fruit this season from plants grown in 
pots, and they intend next year to extend their 
operations in this direction. That the plants 
should arrive at a fruiting condition earlier 
when grown in pots is not difficult to under¬ 
stand, while the growth the plants make is not 
so succulent as when the roots have a wide run 
in a border of soil. Tomatoes when grown in 
pots oome into flower earlier, and the fruit 
always sets better in the early part of the season 
when the roots are restricted for space than 
when they have more room. It is a well known 
fact that over-luxuriance is not desirable at any 
stage of the growth of Tomatoes, and the less 
space there is lor the branches to cover the more 
necessary it is to curb the growth. I have 
proved this season that plants in pots even when 
carrying a good crop of fruit can be too highly 
fed, for I had to withhold the liquid stimulants 
that had been liberally supplied, as I found that 
the blossoms did not set so well as they ought. 
A change, however, from liquid-manure to plain 
water quickly set matters right again. A Sea- 
kale pot, turned bottom upwards and filled with 
soil, if stood on a gravel walk that runs close to 
a wall with a south aspect, is about as profitable 
a way of growing Tomatoes in the open air as 
any that 1 have practised or seen, as the warmth 
which surrounds the roots must be much greater 
in such cases than when the roots ocoupy a bor¬ 
der. Plants grown in this way of course require 
more feeding, but there is a decided advantage 
in having the roots more under command, espe¬ 
cially in such a season as the present. J. 

TOMATOES FOR PICKLING. 

The Cherry Tomato. 

A friend of mine grows this Tomato exceedingly 
well, for the two fold purpose of securing a 
plant of an ornamental chaiacter as well as for 
its fruit. I saw his plants in the middle of last 
July; they were growing in pots and trained 
to the front wall of his house, which has a south 
aspect. Some of the bunches of fruit were at 
that time nearly ripe, and had a very pretty 
effect, but it must be understood that the plants 
were raised in heat early in the season, and 
grown on in the same temperature for some 
time. They had, in fact, formed the fruit, which 
was ripening in a warm greenhouse, before they 
were placed in the open air. The plants occupy 
pots 12 inches in diameter, and carry a good 
crop of fruit. The growth is of a wiry character 
as compared to that of the large fruited sorts. 
The fruits, which are of a bright red colour, 
hang in long clusters, and when ripe are about 
the size of a May Duke Cherry, and as they will 
remain some time on the plant without cracking 
they are decidedly ornamental. This is the only 
grower of my acquaintance who makes a speci¬ 
ality of growing Tomatoes for pickling, as small 
fruits are better than large ones for that purpose. 
He prefers those sorts that will give the greatest 
amount of fruit, although he never wastes any 
of the large ones. Those that are not ripe in 
the autumn are pickled in vinegar instead of 
being takeD to the greenhouse to be ripened in 
the usual way. I am assured that those who 
care for pickles prefer the Tomatoes to any other 
kind. C. 


Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum). 


of flower should not be mixed but used alone, 
with a few sprays of Laurel or any large-leaved 
evergreen. 

Scabious, in great variety of colour, with 
long footstalks, is just the plant for cutting, 
and it stands dry seasons well, growing and 
blo-soming when many more succulent plants 
are flowerlees. J. G., Hants. 


White tufted Pansies for market.— 
“ D.,” in Gardening, July 13tb, page 252, says 
a really good pure-white tufted Pansy, equal to 
Blue King in freedom and vigour, without the 
usual sprawling habit, would be a boon and a 
treasure, and wonders why white kinds are so 
tender. I beg to send you with this one straight 
limb from a plant of my new kind, Countess of 
Wbarnoliffe, sufficiently described in the adver¬ 
tising pages of Gardening, and I doubt if <( D.” 
could match it for vigour with Blue King or 
any other tufted Pansy in cultivation, and it is 
a true white, conspicuous even among so-called 
pure-whites by its clearness. The stem sent is 
just a quarter of an inch in diameter, with 
sturdy short joints, 11 inches high to the top of 
the partially developed flower, and as straight 
and stiff as an Asparagus Bhoot. My pot plants 
of it last Bpring were the admiration of all who 
saw them, and it blooms profusely all the season. 
—J. Simpson, Gardens , Worthy Hall , Sheffield. 

Apparently an excellent white Pansy.— Ed. 
A pretty screen. —At Lythe Hill is a 
prettily designed and effective method of hiding 
the bare Vine borders from the garden walks. 
The borders are broad, and reach from the 
viceries down to the walk, while their mulch of 
long strawy manure looks somewhat untidy. To 
hide this there has been made a number of wire 
hurdles, with an outer frame of iron and spikes 
to go into the ground, with galvanised wire, 
such as is used for training wall-trees upon, 
running across obliquely in two directions, small 
•crew bolts holding them JJ&g3lher. Uponlthese 
climb Sweai Pew*, Car.arj^Cr^eJ, ai 


Broad-leaved Winter Endive. 


space between the rows may be drawn up rouni 
tne base of the plants with a hoe, and then if a 
flower-pot saucer be turned over the top of each 
plant the blanching will be quickly done with¬ 
out any deterioration of flavour, as there is 
nothing so oleanly as dry earth. The plants, (f 
course, must be dry, when t^is.tying and earth¬ 
ing up is done, or they will rapidly decay. 
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Blanohiog in winter may be qolokly done by 
taking the plaints when rally grown, or nearly 
ao, a few at a time, into a Mushroom-house, or 
any other dark, warm structure, and, as they 
make abundance of fibry roots that hold the soil 
together they may be easily lifted with balls and 
taken any where. In this respeot they are much 
more manageable than Lettuoea. As regards 
varieties, I sow the Moss-Curled and the Green- 
Curled first, the end of June or early in July, 
and again about the middle of the latter month, 
and another sowing of the same varieties, with 
the addition of the Broad-Leaved Winter (see 
page 283) and Batavian about now, and again in 
the middle of August. F. 


KITCHEN GARDEN WORK IN JULY. 


This is a busy time in the kitchen garden when 
many things are coming to maturity and being 
cleared off the land, thereby making room for 
other crops; and sowing and planting, although 
not equal in extent to that of the spring sowing, 
nevertheless need very great oare and attention, 
as some of the most important crops cultivated 
are sown or transplanted, during the month. 

Cabbages for Spring use are sown from the 
middle to end of July, some growers having a 
special day for the operation; but nothing it 
gained by such hard and fast regulations. 
Select an open spot for the seed-bed where none 
of the Cabbage tribe have been growing, but a 
root- crop auoh as Potatoes just cleared off. Sow 
the seed evenly and thinly, for the plants must 
not be drawn up in the seed-bed, and should the 
weather be dry, water the soil freely and cover 
with any light covering to prevent evaporation 
until the seed germinates; after this watering 
and hand-weeding is all that is required until 
planting-out time. The sorts well suited for 
small gardens are Early York, Wheeler’s 
Imperial, and Early Rainham. 

Potatoes of early Kidney kinds will now be 
fit for lifting and storing for use or for seed. 
Nothing is gained by leaving in the soil after the 
skins are well set and growth complete, and 
the sooner they are pub into dry store the 
better, and the soil cropped again for winter. 

Broccolis and winter Greens of all h«nd«i 
need planting out from the seed-beds, and every 
bit ot soil that can be cleared of any crop should 
be cleared, levelled, and planted at once. Lift 
the plants carefully with all the roots that can 
be got and replant at once, letting the roots 
well down into the soil and giving a good soaking 
of water to give them a start, for onoe let them 
get hold of the soil, they are far better standing 
singly than crowding in the seed-bed; keep the 
surface soil frequently stirred. 

Lettuce and Endive must be sown during this 
month for autumn and early winter use. A good 
supply of curled Endive is a great help to the 
salad supply, and both Cos and Cabbage Lettuce 
must receive attention both as to sowing, thin¬ 
ning, or transplanting. Those sown now will 
make useful crops for lifting at the approaoh of 
sharp weather and placing close togetner in pits 
or frames. 

Spinach should be sown in quantity, for as 
the heat of summer declines the leaves get larger, 
and the plants do not run to seed so quiokly. 
There are a good many kinds that stand much 
longer than the ordinary round-seeded garden 
Spinach; but as regards quality I have not yet 
found its equal. The prickly-seeded is the next 
best, but August is the time to sow that for 
winter. 


Celery for main crop should be planted out. 
Some good rotten manure is indispensable to 
grow this crop well; it should not be fresh and 
rank, or the growth of the Celery will be coarse, 
and the heads will not blanoh well when wanted. 
Lift the plant with good balls of earth, and 
replant as soon as possible, giving a good soak¬ 
ing of water to settle the soil about the roots. 


Scarlet Runner Beans will need mulohing 
over the roots and plenty of water, or the 
blooms will not set. Those that are grown 
without stakes will need the points pinched out 
frequently to induce them to fruit dose to the 
ground. 

Herbs, such as Mint, Sage, Ac., should be out 
and dried during this month, as while they are 
in bloom is the best time for the operation, and 
it then gives time for new growth to be formed 
before winter. Parsley should bel sown for 
wlnt " gffrze: 0^**4,J<{o*port. 


8101. —Mushroom* eaten by maggots. 
—The best remedy for this Is to make the beds 
in a cool, rather damp, situation. The north 
side of a wall, or building, is the best place if 
the beds are in the open air, or a cool cellar, if 
inside. The next point is to keep the beds 
evenly moist, and the surrounding atmosphere 
oool, by frequent damping with water. A pinch 
of salt in the water given to the beds is a good 
investment—E. H. 

-There is no other remedy bat palling the Mush¬ 
rooms younger, before the maggots enter them. Toon Is 
not a case to oaoae anxiety. The Inssots will disappear 
when the weather gets cooler.- J. 0. 0. 

8098.— Lettuces running to seed.—The 
best remedy to prevent Lettuces running to seed 
prematurely in summer is to sow the seeds 
thinly in drills on oool land (I always use the 
north border for the hot weather). Thin the 
plants to about a foot apart, and lay a mulch of 
manure between the rows. This treatment, 
with an oooasional watering, enables the plants 
to attain their full size before bolting. If grown 
on poor, shallow soil, they ran before they are 
full grown.—E. H. 

-Set the plants out in ground that has 

been trenched 2 feet or 3 feet deep, and heavily 
manured, and keep them moist. If the garden 
is naturally hot and dry, sow the seed after the 
commencement of June, where the plants can 
remain, and thin them out, when up, to 8 inohes 
or 9 inohes apart. Lettuoee set out on the ridges 
between Celery trenches invariably do well, and 
seldom bolt, whatever the weather may be.— 
B. C. R. 

8107. — Cauliflower - roots, maggots, and 
wlreworms.—It U impossible to suggest a remedy. 
Tbs worms and maggots cannot be destroyed without also 
destroying the plants. The moit likely means of preven¬ 
tion another time le to well dreei the ground with gas- 
lime. Dig it in and do not attempt to plant anything on 
It afterwards for about three mouths.—J. D. E. 


PERNS. 


NEW ZEALAND FERNS. 

I shall now pick my way amongst the odds and 
ends of families of Ferae not recorded, bat I do 
not think it necessary to oooupy spaoe with the 
British species, of which Cystoptsris fragilis, 
Pteris aquiline, Asplenlum Trichomanes, Gym- 
nogramma leptophylla, and Ophioglossnm vol- 
gatum, are all to be found in these Antipodean 
as well as in the British islands. 

Microlepia Novac-Zelandias is one of the 
most elegant Ferns grown. It is frequently 
named Davallle, whilst Moore places it in the 
genua Aorophorus, but this was, I believe, 
through his entirely misunderstanding this 
genus established by Preal. The plant in 
question is dwarf in habit, the fronds being 
usually some 0 inohes in length. Under favour¬ 
able conditions they will reach to about 9 inohes 
or 1 foot, but one rarely sees them so large; 
they are rather oval in outline, and three 
times divided; the segments are finely divided, 
and deep shining green in oolour. This plant is 
specially adapted for clothing the surface of a 
bare rook, or for surfacing large tube or pote, In 
which other Ferns are planted, and the fronds 
when out last a long time in perfection, and for 
this reason I have found them invaluable in the 
construction of a lady’s shoulder spray, and for 
mixing with small flowers in a table-glass. It 
is the only plant of this genus found in this 
country. 

Cheilanthbs tenuipolia.— This, also, is the 
only species of this gen os represented in New Zea¬ 
land, where it appears to be a oommon plant, 
growing in rooky places. It is a beautiful pot 

S lant, and it may be used with much advantage 
i the pockets of a naturally-arranged fernery. 
The rhizome is creeping, the fronds vary con¬ 
siderably in height, ranging from a few inohee 
to a foot and a half in length; they, however, 
are more commonly about 10 inohee high. They 
are linear-ovate in outline and erect, three 
times divided, the segments being small and 
of a pleasing bright pale green hue on the 
upper side, and sometimes hairy beneath. It 
usually loses some of its fronds in the winter 
months, and thus appears to be partially de¬ 
ciduous. 


Platyloma rotundifolium. — This is a very 
pretty and a very distinct Fern, suited for grow¬ 
ing in a Wardian-case and in warm sheltered 
positions. It is sufficiently hardy to be grown 
In the open-air fernery. For this latter position, 
however, I would advise a strong plant to be 


used, as a small plant is often a longtime before 
ftt produces an effect; but, when thoroughly 
established, its distinctive fronds render it 
effeotive. It is not a tall plant as its fronds are 
usually more or less prostrate; they are from a 
foot to 18 inohei long, simply pinnate, pinnae 
rounded, alternate, and very deep-green. The 
The stems are more or lees olothed with ferru¬ 
ginous scales. 

P. falcatum. —Another species with pinnate 
fronds, which grow from 1 foot to 3 feet in 
height, and are ereot, the pinnae are broad, 
oblong, and somewhat falcate; tori bold, mar¬ 
ginal. It is found in the Northern Island only, 
but is a native of other countries. 

Nothoclajna distans. —This is a large tropl- 
oal genus, but only one species is found in New 
Zealand, and this is also indignons to Australia 
and New Caledonia, and perhaps other coun¬ 
tries. It is a pretty plant, with fronds from 
6 inohes to a foot long; the stems are clothed 
with large ferragineous scales; fronds twice 
divided; the pinnae deep-green above, eoaly or 
hairy beneath. It grows naturally in the rooky 
parts of the Northern Island, and under cultiva¬ 
tion it should only have a little soil about its 
roots. 

Lygodium abttculatum .— This is an abnnd- 
dent Fern In New Zealand, to which oountry it 
is peculiar, although many species of the geons 
are to be found in other oountries. It is a 
climbing Fern, forming a soandent stem 50 feet 
or more in length. From these stems are pro¬ 
duced any amount of fronds, which are much 
branched and many times divided; the puuus 
are fist and deep-green, the edges being sur¬ 
mounted with short spikeleta of sort, which 
rives them the appearanoe of being edged with 
fur. This is a plant which may be used to 
olothe pillars or rafters with a beautiful festoon 
of greenery, hide an unsightly wall or corner in 
the house; and, indeed, I have seen this and 
other species trained so as to afford the other 
species of Ferns an effectual screen from the 
rays of the sun. With this species I leave off 
for this week, but I have still some pretty kinds 
to Introduce to the notioe of my readers from 
these Ulands of the Southern Seas, and when I 
have finished with these, I propose responding 
to the many oalli of my readers for hardy Ferns 
by reoommending to their notioe the many 
beautiful kinds which grow wild in North 
America. J. Jarvis. 


8112.—Treatment or Lomarla gibba.—The pleat 
hM evidently experienced a check, probably caused by 
draughts and a dry atmosphere. The health of the injured 
leaves cannot bj restored; they mutt be out off. This 
handsome Fern ia by no meant easy to grow wall, and only 
snooted* in a nioe warm, moiit, and growing atmosphere, 
with light shade from strong son.—B. 0. R. 

— The plant was doubtless Id j ured by being 
plaoed in the entrance-hall. The dry atmos¬ 
phere would do the mischief. Plaoe it back in 
the warm greenhouse again. Cut off the dead 
fronds, ana when the plant starts into growth it 
had better be repotted. When plants are 
removed from hothouses to such places as 
entrance- halls they ought to ohanged ovary 
four or five days. The change of atmosphere 
and serious checks by draughts are very injuri¬ 
ous.—J. D. E. 


8110.—Using flsh-manure. —Fiih-manur* ought to 
bs mixed with tno Mil In potting; bub ibis better to err on 
tbs side of using too little than too muoh It may bs 
scattered on the turfaoe and worked in with a Dutah hoe 
amongst all o!a*se« of out of-doorsplants. Used in tints 
way it will not injure anything.—J. D. E. 

Moore’d Oape Lily (Crinum Mooreannm). 
—The great beauty of this bulbous plant can¬ 
not be generally known, otherwise we should 
meet with ib oftener in private gardens wo 
do. To call it the loveliest of all the Crinuma 
is saying no more than the plant deserves. No 
other has so large and beautifully formed flowers 
of suoh a pleasing soft shade of rose-pink. Eaah 
blossom measures nearly 6 inohes across the out¬ 
spread petals and as many as a dozen flowers 
and bads are borne on one stem, which Is always 
stout and ereot, and from 2 feet to even 4 feet 
high. The perfume, too, is not the lesst among 
the plant’s merits. The bulb is large and long, 
the leaves from 2 feet to 3 feet long and very 
broad. Being a native of Natal, it does not 
require, as most other Crinuma do, a stove 
temperature, but succeeds best with greenhouse 
culture. It lasts in bloom for several weeks 
and usually flowers in early summer and again 
in autumn. It is ksiwu «.l*n under the names 
of Co erratum and Mrkoy=eua,»B, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CULTURE OF ZEBRA PLANTS (MAR. 

ANTAS OR CALATHEAS). 

These inmates of oar warm houses are, when 
well grown (and their culture Is very easy), most 
attract! re on aoooant of the rloh and varied 
markings of their foliage. Of late years great 
additions have been made to this class of planti, 
therefore the cultivator has no laok of kinds 
from which to make a selection acoording to his 
taste and accommodation. Some sorts, being 
dwarf and compact in habit, oan be grown well 
in a very limited spaoe—such, for instance, as 
M. faaciata, Makoyana, Massangeana, albo- 
lineata, roteo piota, and tubispatha. Where 
more spaoe is at the 
grower's disposal other 
kinds may oe chosen, 
such as M. Veitchi, War- 
oewiczi, and the old, but 
still very beautiful, M. 
zebrina (here figured), all 
of which are highly orna¬ 
mental and effective in a 
collection of fine-follaged 
plants. The moot 
Suitable soil for 
Msrantas, and in which 
I have found them to 
suooeed best, should 
oonsist of good fibrous 
peat and tuify loam, in 
about equal proportions, 
with a good addition of 
silver sand, and, if ob¬ 
tainable, a little good 
leaf-soil. For the finer 
or smaller growing 
kinds, with more deli¬ 
cate roots, I would re- 
oommend the addition 
of some small pieoes of 
oharooal and broken 
crooks. In mixing, and 
also In using the soil, 
avoid all the finer par¬ 
ticles, employing only 
the fibrous portions. A 
olose, inert soil, is very 
prejudicial to the growth 
of this class of plants, for 
if it becomes sour and 
sodden a loss of roots will 
soon take plaoe, and will 
bring about an unheal thy 
state of things, which 
will soon Impair the 
vigour of the plant, and 
if allowed to ooour dur¬ 
ing the winter months 
would probably kill aU 
the more tender kinds. 

Msrantas, when grown 
in a good open soil, such 
as that just described, 
will need an abundant 
supply of water—in fact, 
when in a healthy state 
at the roots they ought 
not to be allowed to 
become dry at any time, 
exoept in the case of the 
deciduous kinds, such as 
M. tubispatha and a few 
others, which, when at 
rest, should be kept 

somewhat dry at the root, but not plaoed in too 
dry an atmosphere. All the varieties when 
growing vigorously, and becoming pot-bound, 
would be benefited by an oooasional supply of 
weak liquid-manure. They all suooeed best, and 
produce their foliage in the greatest perfection 
when grown in shade during the summer months, 
being in that respect unlike the Crotons, whioh 
require full sunlight to perfeot their oolours. 
The 

Partial shade produoed by Palms and other 
plants, with the addition of artificial shading on 
the roof in very bright summer weather, suits 
them admirably. I have grown and exhibited 
M. fasoiata over 4 feet across. This piano for 
want of spaoe was grown under the shade of a 
large Cyathea, the glass over whioh was also 
shaded by means of a blind. The temperature 
most suitable to t' 

60 degs. to 70 degs. 


to 85 degs. in the summer, with plenty of moist¬ 
ure in the air, and they should be syringed 
daily in summer, and a fair amount of air 
should be admitted on all favourable occasions 
at that season. With regard to insects Msrantas 
are most liable to the attacks of white scale, 
thrips, and red-spider. Any of these, if allowed 
free action for a while, will soon disfigure the 
foliage. The best remedy I have found is spong¬ 
ing the leaves with soft soap and water, using a 
soft sponge for the purpose, as the leaves, if not 
carefully handled, are easily marked. The 
stronger kinds of insectioides are not to be 
oommended for the tender foliage of most of the 
varieties. As regards propagation, they are 
easily increased by division of the crowns early 
in spring. H» 
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plant*. Engraved (or Qardenixq Illustrated from a phot 


A (food specimen of the Zebra-plant (Maranta zebrina) and other flne-leaved 
.-- . lto|frft pb by Df Thornton Perkin, Warwick. 


to these plaflts is one. cl from 
degs. In wjpte^atfc fr wj^lgegs. 


8019.—Treatment of Bouvardias-— 

The usual practice among market-growers is to 
put the plants in the open air from the middle 
of June till the beginning or middle of Septem¬ 
ber. They bloom muoh more freely exposed in 
this way than when kept indoors all the summer. 
The time that they will oorne Into flower will 
depend on the treatment given early In the 
season. They ehould be grown alonjg freely in 
warmth, and be put into their blooming-pots in 
May if they are to flower in mid-winter. They 
must not be stopped after the beginning of May. 
In this way the bloom-trusses form early.— 
JOB 

8124.—Unhealthy Lilium aura turn-— 
The plant has got into an unhealthy oondition, 
but it Is difficult to say from what cause ; a few 

f lants in the best oolleotions do this annually. 

have grown numbers of this Lily in pots annu¬ 
ally sinoe the time I paid three guineas for 


■ingle bulbs, and this oircumstanoe of the leaves 
taking a purplish colour rather than a ooppery 
one has siways been one of Its peculiar charac¬ 
teristics. Such plants seldom produce good 
bulbs, and they usually go wrong. The best 
remedy now bulbs are so cheap is to start with 
fresh ones, dlsoarding those that are unhealthy. 
-J. D. E. 

HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRAND!- 
FLORA. 

This beautiful plant has during the last few 
years become very popular for pot culture, as it 
produoes large panicles of feathery white flowers 
towards the end of summer, when it is somewhat 
difficult to keep up a good show of deoorativo 
plants. It is of easy 
culture, growing freely 
in any good potting-toil, 
and good-sized plants 
may be grown in 5-inch 
or 6-inch pots. The way 
I manage it is to lift a 
quantity of plants in 
November, and pot 
them in the desired size 
pots, and plunge the 
pots in leaves, or else 
■et them in a oold 
house, watering to 
settle the soil well about 
the roots. They are 
left with the tops entire 
until February, when 
the long shoots axe cut 
down quite olose to 
the base, leaving only 
enough eyes to form a 
nioe bushy plant. They 
are then set in a oold 
frame and allowed to 
break naturally. They 
are kept near the glass 
and plenty of air ad¬ 
mitted, and abundance 
cf water is given at the 
root, and as the solar 
heat inoreaaee they are 
syringed in the even¬ 
ing, or red-spider will 
atraok them. A little 
guano should be put on 
the surfaoe of the pots 
after they show bloom, 
and then few plants 
are more effective in 
the conservatory than 
these. After they have 
done blooming thev 
should be set out-of- 
doors to ripen their 
wood, but must not be 
allowed to get dry. If 
required to grow on 
into large specimens 
they should be re¬ 
potted in September, 
and treated the same as 
the first year, cutting 
back early in spring, 
and if too large for 
frames or pits may be 

r wn in oold houses. 

may add that a 
rather stiff soil pro¬ 
duces the finest flowers, 
and in potting ram it in 
fairly hard, as a short-jointed growth of wood 
depends a good deal on the potting, as well as 
on the subsequent treatment. I may add that 
Thomas Hogg (pure-white) is another exoellent 
variety of this useful family of plants that makes 
a capital companion to the preceding sort; and 
the same culture suits it well, only that it must 
not be out back in spring. J. G., Hants. 

8108.— Seedling Cinerarias.—' The seed¬ 
ling Cinerarias will do very well in the oold 
frames, if plaoed In a partially shaded position, 
so that the hot sun does not reach them in the 
middle of the day. It will be better if the 
lights ars on the frame to afford shelter when 
neoessary and to keep the atmosphere genial.— 
E H 

-Your plants will certainly do better, and 

make stronger growth in the frame out-of- doors 
than tbsy would do in ths ©loss, moist, and 
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warm atmosphere of a house devoted to Cucum¬ 
bers. If the frame is In a lightly-shaded position, 
screened, say, by distant or lofty trees, no pro¬ 
tection at all will be neoessary for the next two 
months, otherwise the glass should have a thin 
ooat *of lime or whitewash, and the sash be 
plaoed over them (tilted high at the back), when¬ 
ever the sun shines strongly, and removed at 
other times. Keep the plants moist, and when 
sufficiently strong, and the pot full of roots, 
shift them into the sizes in which they are to 
bloom, whioh may be 5 inches, 6 inches, or 
7 inches aoross. They should be housed by the 
end of September, but on cold nights plaoe the 
sash over them for fear of frost. Plants thus 
strongly grown in the open air generally bloom 
much more freely than such as have been 
brought on in a comparatively confined and warm 
atmosphere.—B. C. R. 

.-These do better In garden frames than anywhere 

at this season of the year and up to the end of 
bomber. The plants do not like too mooh son- 
is on the leaves It Is better to plaoe the frame 
feoln; to the north instead of the south. Glass lights are 
seldom required in summer; but they ought to be ready 
toyfixoe over the plants to shelter them from heavy 


HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. 

This Is the best month of the year to sow seed 
of these beautiful flowers, and I doubt not but 
that more amateurs would go in for their culture 
than is now the oase if they were not deterred 
by exaggerated notions of the difficulties of the 
same. In my opinion they are specially suited 
to the means that amateurs have at hand. In 
the first plaoe, they delight in a cool, moist tem¬ 
perature, and if they are only kept free from 
frost, they are better without any fire-heat 
whatever—it is a dry, arid temperature that 
brings on inseot pests with these moisture-loving 
plan and if they are kept growing freely they 
seldom give much trouble. My plan is to sow 
the seed in July—one sowing at the baginning 
and one sowing at the end of the month —to 
ensure a succession of plants. To prolong the 
blooming season, sow in pans filled with light, 
sandy soil pressed down very firm and even ; on 
this the seed is sprinkled, and a dust of silver- 
sand put over it. I place the seed pans in a cold 
frame, set on a ooal-ash foundation, in a shady 
plaoe, and the ashes and sides of the frame are 
often sprinkled with water to keep a moist, 
growing atmosphere. As soon as the young 
plants are fit to handle they are pricked off into 
pots or pans in light rich sail, a mixture of peat, 
leaf-mould, sand, and a little loam; and if kept 
carefully shaded from bright sun and syringed 
every evening, they will soon be fit for potting 
off into single pots, using the same kind of soil; 
the frame is the best possible position for 
them. As the nights get longer and oooler the 
lights may be drawn off, for in mild, damp, 
autumn weather the plants will grow freely, 
and by October they will be ready for potting 
inte 48 -sized pots, using more loam in the soil. 
As they get larger, a good pit or frame, well 
protected at the sides and tops, make excellent 
winter quarters forCaloeolarias; and in February 
thev may be shifted into their flowering-pots, 
and when in bloom will well repay all previous 
attention. J. G., Hants. 


8114.—Christmas Boses under glass- 
—These plants do not want taking under glass 
until the flowers begin to show their colour, and 
then they should have plenty of light and air and 
no forcing. It is too late now to plant them out 
to do any good for this year. You must feed 
them well for another month with good liquid- 
manure. The best way of growing Christmas 
Roses of the ordinary sorb is to plant them out 
in well-prepared soil and have a temporary 
frame ready, to protect them when in flower; 
make the bed of soil 2 feet deep, and do not be 
afraid to water them in dry weather from March 
to September.—J. C. C. 


-Leave the plants in pots out of-doora m they are at 

present. It would not benefit them much to plant 
out now, as they must be well through their growth. 
They do well out-of-doors in pobs daring the summer; 
but, of course, all each plants do bast with their roots 
running freely into the toil in the open garden.—J. D. £. 

8125. — Culture of Bouvardlas — 
The cause of the foliage dying off ia probably 
neglect in some respect, or perhaps stagnant 
moisture at the root. Bouv&rdias need free 


drainage, and should never be waterei 
soil is nearly dry. 
now, bring them 


aould never be watered until 

t g&sjjjia*; 


the 
a little 
repot 


them, cutting the long, bare shoots back previ¬ 
ously. The others must be pinched onoe or 
twice more to bloom in November; ordinary 
stable-liquid (diluted), soot, and a little guano 
are the best stimulants focBcnvardias.—B 0. R. 

-These do very well out of-doori, but the leaves of 

some of the plants would almost be eure to bsoome brown 
if exposed to bright sunshine; at least, they do so wich 
ms in Essex. Probably the plants injured get drier at the 
roots than they ought to be. The old plants will flower 
before November; but with a little heat they produce 
flowers all the winter.—J. D. E. 

8105.—Leaves of Lllium auratum decaying.— 
—Too maoh root moisture will oause the leaves to turn 
brown and drop oil this Lily; but in your oms I think the 
foliage has been soorohed by the sun. Unless the plants 
are a good way from tbs glass they should always have a 
little shade, suoh as a thin canvas will give when plaoed on 
the outside of the roof.—J. O. O. 

# - I grow a large number of plants of this 

Lily and do find that a oertain proportion of 
them decay in the stem bafore the time that 
this should take place naturally. I fancy it is 
oaused by wa*er finding its way to the base of 
the. stem and causing ib to decay. The bnlbs 
whioh have these deoayed stains are not well 
matured and probably will nob do maoh good 
the following season. It is stated that they 
have had good watering, and some might have 
been injured while others escaped.—J. D. E. 


HOY A BELLA AND PAX TONI. 

I ah asked by “R. M.” for treatment of the 
above-named two beautiful Wax-flowers and the 
material for repotting. Well, thess two plants 
I have always grown to the best advantage in 
hanging-baskets. I do not say they oannob be 
grown as pot-plante, but they are freer in 

K owth, and the beautiful umbels of bloom are 
tfcer seen when the plants are hanging from 
the roof. These are the two smallest species I 
know of as garden plants, and both are some¬ 
what delicate in oonstitntion, the last named in 
particular. It ia necessary to drain well, and 
to use plenty of material, for I have observed 
that these two plants like a somewhat shallow 
soil; thev enjoy the temperature of an ordinary 
stove and good exposure to the sun. The soil 
should consist of half fibrous peat and light 
turfy loam ; the whole should be made sandy, 
and in the process of repotting some nodules of 

oharooal may be inserted amongst the soil_it 

serves to. keep it open and porus. Care moat 
be exercised in watering during the winter 
months, bat do not suffer them to become quite 
dry. I am glad “ R. M. ” has these two species, 
they oertainly are amongst the gems of the first 
order in the plant world, bat now too seldom 
seen in our plant stoves, neglected by amatenrs 
and gardeners, without having secured any other 
plants of.superior merit to take their places. I 
know quite well that in many instanoes space is 
limited, and, therefore, the best only are songht 
to be accommodated; bat there hat not yet 
been introduced any plants which can supersede 
these little Wax-flowers for ohasbo beauty and 
free-flowering qualities. M. B. 


ORCHIDS. 

LA2LIA PURPURATA. 

I am asksd by a lady grower of these plants 
to say something to guide her in the manage¬ 
ment of this particular kind; this I will 
endeavour to do, and in starting I will give my 
impressions of the plant, and that is, it is one of 
the very finest, if not the finest, of all cultivated 
Orchids, notwithstanding the enormous variety 
one now has to ohooie from. Of course, there 
are poor forms of this species as well as every 
other kind of Orchid, and the extra fine forms 
are scarce and dear; but an ordinary variety 
produces a fine show, and is a source of real joy 
and pleasure. Lwlia purpurata produce! large 
and stout stem-like bulbs, which support a large, 
thiok, and leathery deep-green leaf; from the 
base of the leaf and from the top of the bulb is 
produoed a large deep-green sheath, and from 
between this the flowers appear. My lady grower 
tells me her plant has not yet flowered, whioh 
is cations, because I look for all the purpuratas to 
be over at this time, and beginning to grow 
again. It requires the temperature and treat¬ 
ment recommended for Oattleya Mossise; indeed, 
all the Brazilian Laslias, of which this is one, 
may be accommodated in the Cattleya-house. 
Peat fibre and a little chopped Sphagnum Moss 
are the best materials to use as a potting compost. 
They may be either grown in pots or in hanging- 
baskets, but, in whichever way, thorough 


drainage is absolutely neoessary to the main- 
benanoe of good health. Do not syringe the 
plants; the roots must be kept fairly moist, but 
avoid keeping them saturated, as ib leads to 
decay j but the atmosphere should be kept well 
charged with moisture during the summer 
months. These plants are oooupied daring the 
winter months in finishing up their growths, and 
should not be dried at this season, although very 
much leas water is neoessary, and this should be 
administered to the roots in a very oareful 
manner. 

Epidendrum vttelunom majus. 

“ Tiny Tim ” says she has bought a plant of 
bhis species and plaoed ib in the house with Den- 
drobium Wardianom. Well, this should be, at 
this season, in the hottest house, and this will 
not be to the tast9 of the Epidendrum. We are 
told that this species grows on Oak-trees at some 
6,000 feet to 9,000 feet elevation on cloud* 
capped mountains in regions of continual mists, 
so that the ooolest situation will suit it beet, 
and when thriving well it is oertainly one of tfce 
most beautiful of the cool Orchids, and it 
remains in perfection for months. It does not 
require muoh potting materiel about its roots, 
but it requires abundauoe of moisture all the year 
round. 

DeNDROBIUM NOBILE, 

“ Mona 11 asks how to treat this and various 
other plants, and asks when is the time to repot 
them. This appears to be the prevalent idea 
with amateurs that the plants must be repotted, 
and this, as I have frequently endeavoured to 
impress on my readers, is a thing to avoid. You 
say this plant is throwing out new shoots and 
looks very healthy; well, see that the drainage 
is in working order, give it water freely, and 
the temperature of your Cuoumber-houee will 
suit it, but do not keep it in the shade; if you 
have no place in the house whioh is light and 
sunny make one by cutting away the leavee of the 
Cucumbers. Your Cypripedium barbatum and 
C. insigne, Onoidium nexuoeum, and Ccelogyne 
cristata will all thrive in this plaoe until the 
autumn; then let me know what the oondttlons 
of your Cuoumber-bouse are and what other 
accommodation you have. The Odontogloeram 
Alexandras must have cooler quarters, or it will 
die; a close frame with a northern aspect 
would suit it admirably, but keep it very moist. 

Odontoglossum citrosmcm. 

This species “ Tiny Tim * should grow in the 
Cattleya-house; but when the bulbs are mature 
remove it to the oool house, and keep quite dry 
until spring, and in this position until the young 
growths begin to push out their flower spikes, 
when the plants may be again removed to 
warmer quarters and be supplied with water. 
It will live and grow in the cool house, hut, if 
kept all the year round in this temperature, 
very little, if any, flower will be produced. 
The O. Uro-Skinneri is a beautiful species, but 
thrives beet at the wannest end or the oool 
house all the year round. 

L^lia adtumnalis. 

This is another plant recently invested In by 
a lady reader of Gardening. It is an old 
speoies, having been introduced to English 
gardens more than 50 years ago. It comes from 
Mexico, where it blooms in the month of 
November, and hence is named “All Saints’ 
Flower.” During the growing season it enjoys 
full exposure to the sun. and, as it comes from 
some 7,000 feet to 8.000 feet elevation, it enjoys 
a free air. When growing it may be subjected 
to a very high temperature in the day time, but 
the glass may be allowed to fall very low at 
night, and I would always advise these Mexioaa 
species to be watered in the evening during the 
summer, and they will also be benefited by 
sprinkling overhead several times during the 
day. As the growths finish and the days shorten 
the water supply must bs reduced gradually, 
and this species may be kept entirely dry for a 
short time; but as the nower spikes appear 
sustenance is required to bring them forward. 
The winter temperature may do as low ai that 
of the Odontoglossum house; but this Lsslia 
enjoys full exposure to the light and to every 
bit of sunshine that we get during the winter 
months. This last sentence was written with a 
bitter feeling, and was intended more for resi¬ 
dents in the London district; but, although yon 
do live in the country with your lovely “ Greek 
Maid,” you will not find the winter ■ son too 
muoh for the Lsslia autamnalis. 
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of the prinoip&l roots often results in death to 
an otherwise healthy Palm. The better way to 
proceed under such circumstances is to dispense 
altogether with drainage, for the roots, being 
matted around the bottom of the old ball, will 
hold the broken crocks in their places ; there¬ 
fore the ball of earth may be simply dropped 
into the new pot, allowing its base to rest on the 
bottom thereof, when, if thought neoessary, a 
few bits of broken crock can be dropped down 
by the side of the ball before the soil is worked 
in around it; this is, however, seldom needful in 
the case of vigorous kinds and in pots not more 
than 6 inches or 8 inches in diameter. New 
roots will soon be pushed out in the fresh soil, 
and regarding this I have frequently observed 
that, as a rule, most kinds, when potted in a 
compost principally consisting of loam, produce 
more vigorous and healthy roots and stouter 
foliage than if leaf-mould or peat were employed. 
A great point to be borne in mind is to see that 
they do not at any time get over-crowded, as a 
1 ’ will be the result; 

young state they 


SINGLE PETUNIAS AS BEDDING PLANTS. 

Op late years these have not been so largely used 
for summer bedding as formerly, owing, doubt¬ 
less, to the great increase that has taken plaoe 
in bedding varieties of Pelargoniums, and to the 
more general use of fine-foliaged plants. They 
are, however, so extremely well suited for plant- 


PALMS FOR HOUSE DECORATION. 
Where Palms are grown for room and 


them in as small pots as possible, consistent with 
perfect health; therefore, when they have 
reached a stage at which it is necessary to repot 
them a moderate shift only should be given — 
just enough to allow the plants to push forth a 
tew new roots, and thus maintain themselves in 
vigour for a time. The principal points to be 
borne in mind regarding Palms used for the pur¬ 
poses named are having them well rooted and 
thoroughly hardened off, when if properly 
watered and sponged when necessary, many 
Palms will do well for a long time in a dwelling- 
houses, provided, of course, suitable kinds are 
chosen. For this purpose, I grow a great many 


moreover, 
are apt 1 „ 

that is the case they seldom do well. This 
latter result is often brought about by potting 
too deeply when young, as plants so treated 
will sometimes remain in an almost dormant 
state for a long time, and then need repotting to 
start them. 

Water plays an important part as regaida 
their welfare ; a liberal syringing greatly assists 
their growth, as well as tends to keep them clean 
and free from insects pests. Palms are no tori 
ously gross feeders, and can hardly be over- 
watered, provided the drainage is in good con 
dition and the pot full of healthy roots. But the 
case is different when the roots are few and the 
plant perhaps in rather a large pob; then if over¬ 
watered it will soon bi reduced to a sickly state, 
from which it will take a very long to recover, 
if ever it does. When Palms of any kind have 
been allowed to get unhealthy it is difficult to 
induce them to assume their original condition. 
The first thing to do where the roots are bad 
and the surrounding soil sour is to turn them 
out of their pots, remove aB muoh soil as is 
' necessary, and repot in fresh compost. After 


A tall-growing single Petunia. 


borbonica—Phoenixes, Chamterops, and Sea- 
forthias, as well as the more delicate kinds, 
such as Cocas, Geonoma, Calamus, Dtemonorops, 
and Thrinax—all with perfectly satisfactory 
results. As soon as the young plants are well 
above ground they are potted off in the same 
soil as before, using a deep pot of about 2 inches 
in diameter. 


in baskets of mixed plants, 


ing in large vases, 

and also against —-. - 

and walls, that their culture is worthy of being 
continued and extended. I_ 
some of the varieties produce a 
when planted in masses ; L_1 *- 
the spot ohosen for them should be open 


In certain positions 

_charming effect 

but it is necessary that 
" ' i and 

Bp and rich. In low, 

__ ^ dew and canker as soon 

as the first cold nights of autumn set in. The 
best bedding varieties are Spitfire (dark purplish- 
crimson), Dr. Hogg (purple, with white throat), 
Miss Amy (crimson and white), Countess of 
Ellesmere (rosy-crimson, with a lighter throat), 
and Dalioata (white, striped with purple). Seed 
lings, too, now come so good that they are 
frequently planted in mixed borders for cutting. 
If sown in heat in February or Maroh good 
plants may be had for putting out at the end of 


are then plunged in a 
w e stove, and the syringe 

is liberally applied—so muoh so, indeed, that 
any other mode of watering seldom needs to be 
resorted to. This frequent syringing, by main¬ 
taining a moist atmosphere, greatly assists the 
growth of the plants, and also tends to keep 
down insect pests. The plants are shifted on as 
they require more pot room, but by the time 
they are in 5 inch pots they are plants useful for 
decorative purposes. 


tings inserted in August; at that season they 
strike quickly when placed on a bed of leaves or 
other fermenting material where the tempera¬ 
ture ranges from 70 degs. to 75 degs., and where 
there is a top heat of 65 degs. As soon as rooted 
they should he taken out of the bottom-heat and 
placed in cold frames till frosty nights 

fl_1_1 J .1___.-4... 


r :—::—:: i — y » set in; 

they should then be removed to an intermediate 
house and placed on shelves near the glass, there 
to remain in store pots till spring, when they 
should be potted off singly and grown on as 
sturdily as possible till planting-out time. The 
roots are so brittle that, however well they are 
rooted, the soil does not adhere to them; and 
this is a circumstance that renders it necessary 
to pot singly, for if put in pans or boxes, and 
transplanted from them to the beds, they suffer 
greatly, and are a long time in getting re-estab¬ 
lished. 

The annexed engraving shows a good form 
of one of the tall-growing single kinds, which are 
very effective, either for hanging-baskets or for 
planting in masses in borders. When grown in 
the latter manner something is required to sup¬ 
port them, and for this purpose I have found 
nothing better than to get a very coarse piece of 
rabbit-wire and cut it into lengths of 2 feet to 
3 feet, and place one of these pieces round each 
plant so as to form a guard, when, after a time, 
the branches will find their way through the 
meshes and hide the wire with foliage and 
flowers. Treated thus they make grand masses, 
that are not blown about or stiff or formal in 
appearance. Single Petunias also possess the 
valuable property of withstanding heat and 
drought better than almost any other tender 
bedding plant. Thus they are particularly well 
adaptea for hot, dry positions in the fiower- 


Bourbon Palm (Latania (Livistona) borbonica or sinensis). 


resorted to ; thus, if giving the plant a larger pot 
is not objected to, it is the best thing to do, but 
in the event of that not being possible some food 
of a stimulating character must be supplied. 
Very good substances for the purpose are Clay’s 
fertiliser or Sbanden’s manure, applied in small 
doses from time to time. Or if the plants are 
watered with soot-water it will greasy tend to 
impart a healthy hue w the foliage, but in usinj 
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latter than in the compost in which the seed 
was sown. As it is the habit of most Palms to 
send down a few strong roots that mat them¬ 
selves together at the bottom of the pot, and 
frequently lift the mass of soil bodily upward, 
it is often difficult when potting to get the 
plant deep enough in the new pot without sacri¬ 
ficing some of the roots, which must on no 
account whatever be done, as the loss of a few 
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any stimulating substanoee a great point to bear 
in mind ia that the plants will derive far more 
benefit from several small doses than from one 
large one. 

Seeds of most of the commoner deoorative 
Palma are offered by our large dealers, and even 
young plants may now be obtained at so oheap e 
rate that they are quite within the reaoh of every 
body. We find one of the best draught-resist¬ 
ing kinds to be Rhapis flabelliformis, which 
when grown cool may be used with impunity, 
where many others would suffer. This Palm 
produces suokera freely, and is very useful 
either in the form of a large mass or confined to 
a single stem. In order to propagate it we take 
off the suckers when rooted and pot them into 
small note, care being taken not to separate them 
until they are at leasb fairly well rooted, other- 
wisO' they are difficult to start into growth. If 
possible after the suckers are taken off they 
should be kept close till the roots make a fresh 
start. _ H. 


8126,—Lilies and other bolbe for 
room decoration —For the basket near the 
window you may plant a ring of winter Aconites 
round the edge, then a row of Snowdrops, then 
next put Crocuses, and the centre you may plant 
with Tulips and Hyacinths. The two first 
mentioned should be planted in September, and 
the others in October. For flowering in the 
window you may put into pots the Freesias in 
August, and Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, and 
Crocuses not later than the end of October. 
These and Lilium Harris! must be grown in the 
pit, and brought into the house as they oome 
Into flower.—J. C. C. 


A FINE FLOWERING SHRUB (CARPEN 
TERIA CALIFORNIA). 

This noble shrub has now fully established Its 
reputation for exoellenoe both indoors and out. 
The photograph from which the engraving on 
page 289 was done was taken from a plant grow¬ 
ing against the back wall of a greenhouse, the 
flowers being at their best in the third week in 
April. Bushes in the open air have been in flower 
from the beginning of July till the present time, 
the middle of the month. It is quite hardy in the 
south of England. The flowers are pure-white, 
3 inches across, with a bold group of stamens of 
a lively yellow. The foliage is also handsome, 
with a particularly bright and dean appearance. 
It thrives well in loamy soil, well drained. 


G. 


ROSES. 


PRUNING TEA-SCENTED ROSE8. 
There is a great differenoe of opinion amongst 
growers of Tea Roses respecting the question of 
pruning, and I have long ago advocated that, if 
early blooms are wanted, whether under glass 
or in the open air, the plants should not be 
pruned in the autumn or winter. If the planta 
require to be cut back to keep them within 
bounds, it should bs done as soon as the first lot 
of flowers is over in the summer, and then the 

C wth made after that, if left unpruned, will 
rer much earlier than that which is out back 
during the winter or early spring. This is the 
practice that I have followed for many years 
with plants under glass, as well as with those 
against a south wall. Under this treatment 
suoh large-flowered sorts as Niphetos and Sou¬ 
venir d’un Ami have given us some splendid 
blooms at the end of April without any fire-heat; 
but when I pruned hard they were always much 
later. The same remark applies to those on 
open walls. Suoh sorts as Marie Van Houtte, 
Madame Faloot, and Madame Lambard produce 
a splendid lot of early blooms if they are not 
pruned. I had good proof of this last season 
when walking round the garden of Mr. John 
Marshall, Belmont, Taunton, where I saw 
some standard plants of that well-known 
Tea Rose Hom&re that had never been regularly 

E runed. Mr. Luoas, the gardener, told me that 
e had occasionally shortened back a shoot or 
two, but the plants were never out hard back. 
The result was that the plants have formed 
large, spreading heads, which had nearly a 
hundred flowers and buds upon them at the time 
of my visit, and, from the vigorous health of the 
plants, they would keep flowering more or less 
all the summer. Ia another garden, The 
Grange, Kingston, I saw early la it simmer a 
Digitized by ^OUQl£ 


fine plant of President, another fairly hardy Tea 
Rose, that had been in flower sinoe the beginning 
of May. The plant is trained to the south front 
of the house, in a sheltered position, which no 
doubt aooounts for it flowering so early; but it 
is not hard pruned, as the condition of the growth 
plainly showed. Had it been it could not have 
made sufficient growth to flower so early, as the 
first blooms are always produoed on the small 
spray growth of the previous year. But this 
growth the advooate for severe pruning is oare- 
ful to out away, and by so doing he ruins his 
ohanoe of an early crop of flowers. J. 


WINTER BLOOMING TEA ROSES. 

The Rose, especially the Tea section, possoesos 
so many sterling qualities, no matter whether it 
be the delioate bud produoed in winter, the 
fuller and deeper sprinjg flower, or a fall-sized 
summer bloom, each one has its charms, and 
never fails to elioit admiration. The scent, too, 
is so delightful. What is a Rose without soent 1 
There seems to be a great proportion of scent¬ 
less Roses creeping into our gardens under the 
guise of being new tints, or possessing excep¬ 
tional size, and there is a danger of losing the 
delioious perfume of the older Roses if this point 
is net kept prominently in the foreground. 
Those of the Tea section all possess this most 
desirable quality, and, being truly perpetual 
bloomers, are the most suitable for culture under 

g lass, where, sheltered from wet and wind, the 
lossoms, although paler in oolour, are often 
more beautiful. Being suoh 
Continuous bloomers, to ensure a supply of 
flowers in winter a period of rest must be given 
to those plants intended for that season. I do 
not mean rest from growth but from blooming,, 
and now that plenty of Roses can be gathered 
from plants growing in the open, the opportunity 
must be taken to rest those required for winter 
work. Not many gardeners oan boast of a house 
devoted especially to the Rose, although suoh 
houses are more frequently met with now than 
they were a few years ago, and, considering 
how the Tea Rose has advanced in favour of late 
years, no doubt suoh a house will soon be con¬ 
sidered necessary in the garden. The lack of a 
special house, however, need not deter anyone 
from attempting their culture, as being well 
suited for growing in pots they oan be Introduced 
into various houses and grown with other plants. 
The plants required for winter blooming should 
now receive attention as regards potting, Ac. 
We always overhaul our stock of plants about 
this time. The 

Young ones are shifted into larger pots, the 
old ones, when growing in 10 inch or 12-inch pots, 
are shaken out, the balls of earth reduoed, and 
returned to clean ones of the same size. Large 
bushes can be maintained in a healthy oondition, 
producing quantities of flowers for many years 
by adopting this method of culture. The balls 
of earth become a mass of roots similar to those 
of a pot fruit-tree, and will bear reducing 
without much oheok if done every year. The 
pots must be clean and well drained and the soil 
of a rather light nature, consisting principally 
of loam, with a third of leaf-mould and coarse 
sand, a few ornshed bones greatly improving the 
mixture. The leaf mould is best not more than 
a year old. In repotting, work the soil well 
round the balls, making it rather firm. A 
somewhat shaded position outside will suit the 
plants beat for a time, or, if suoh a place is not 
at command, shade may be given, if the 
weather is very hot, by spreading a pieoe of 
canvas over the plants ; but as soon as growth 
recommences they must have full exposure and 
the watering be well and carefully attended to. 
Pick all the flower-buds off as they form, and 
thin out the old weak wood to make room for 
the new shoots, the object being to enoourage 
firm, well-ripened growth that will readily 


to force them. By the beginning of 
October the plants which were shaken out and 
repotted will be 

Well furnished with firm, healthy wood, 
and if required to bloom about Christmas-tima, 
a portion of the plants should be placed under 
cover, keeping them a little drier at the roots. 
All the pruning and. training required by them 
consist in simply thinning out tne shoots where 
too thick and placing a stout stake to the centre 
of each plant. In two or two three weeks’ time 
place the plants where a temperature of 55 degn. 
at night oan be maintained, and if the pots oan 
stand on a bed of leaves it will be a great advan¬ 
tage. This, however, is not neoeesary as long 
as the house is light and airy. The worst enemy 
to contend with at this time of the year Is 
mildew, to prevent the appearance of which we 
commence syringing with weak soft soap and 
water after the plants are housed every day If 
the weather is fine. I have found this a moat 
effectual means of preventing its appearance, 
but It will not remove it when once it is estab¬ 
lished on the plants. I have tried sulphide of 
potassium—a quarter of an ounce to a gallon of 
water; bat even at this strength I find is injures 
the flower-buds. The following varieties are 
free bloomers, producing quantities of buds at 
the dullest time of the year: For small buds, 
Mdme. Faloot, Safrano, Mdme. Charles, and 
Isabella Sprnnt. Amongst larger kinds I must 

S laoe Souvenir d’Elise Vardon first. It does not 
ower so freely as some kinds, but the blooms 
are indeed beautiful. Souvenir d’un A«nj fa 
very free, with lovely pink, delightfully per¬ 
fumed blooms. Other good kinds are Rubens, 
Catherine Mermet, Niphetos, Hom&re, Inno- 
oente Pirola, Mdme. Lambard, Anna. Olllvier, 
Mdme. Barnard, and Devoniensis. A. 


respond to forcing. Young plants which have 
been grafted or struck from cuttings this spring 
will require shifting into larger pots, and will 
be better for the shelter of a pit for a time, but 
ventilation must be carefully done, eo as to avoid 
draughts, or mildew will make its appearance. 
If there is any tendenoy to this disease, the 
plants will be better with full exposure. Young 
plants are not the best for winter blooming. It 
is advisable, however, to bring on a few young 
ones every year to take the place of any which 
show signs of failing. They should be encouraged 
to grow to a good size before any attempts are 


Old-fashioned Roses. — These suffer 
negleot generally simply because they an 
"old,” but more often than not they pnmnee 
striking characters the newer kinds lack. I 
noticed in the Waltham- cross Nursery recently 
a fine specimen of the all-bat-forgotten Blairi 
No. 2, a delicately-tinted flower, as free and 
beautiful as one oonld wish. There were also 
the oarmine-crimson Paul Rioaut the double 
whitS' and indesoribably beautiful MaJum 
Plan tier., and the brilliant rose-oo loured mm! 
full, massive-flowered Charles Lawson.—D. 

Brown’s Rose (Rosa Bruuonis) is one of 
the open-air flowers of the week. A more 
charming single Rose does not exist, and to see 
a great mam of it, with every drooping branch 
profusely oovered with pure-white blooms of 
delioious fragrance, is one of the prettiest eights 
one oan have in a garden at this season. In 
snob perfection It may be now seen at Kew, just 
outside the tropical fernery and Caotus house. 
The long trailing shoots quite smother a large 
mass of trees and shrnbs, and the perfume of 
the flowers and the hum of the bees about them 
attraot everyone’s attention. We oould wish 
that each a shrub were more commonly planted 
in private gardens, and we are sure that it would 
be if it were more easily obtainable than it fa. 
There fa alwaya a great stir made about every 
novelty among Roses, yet here fa a beautiful 
Rose, thoroughly hardy, alwaya a profuse 
bloomer, and flourishing almost anywhere, 
neglected. Introduced over half a century ago 
from Nep&ul, it is still a new plant to many.—G. 

8103 —Oat Roses for show. —A good 
deal depends upon how far the Roses have to be 
oarried, and the oondition of the weather must 
be taken into consideration. This in a great 
measure must be learnt by aotual experience. In 
a general way it is beet to cut early in the morn¬ 
ing, say, about four o’clock, and out them about 
half blown, so as to leave them fully expanded 
about the time the judges go round. At general 
•hows wherever I have acted as a judge it fa a 
rale to take the Roses first, and then go on 
with the other olassee. If they are cut in the 
bud state they will hardly be sufficiently 
open to stand a ohanoe against a stand of 
blossoms just fully expanded and at their beak 
The beauty of Roses on a hot day soon dis¬ 
appears, but in my experience a blossom nearly 
expanded at four o’clock in the morning is just 
in its prime about eleven o’clock or half-past, 
which is generally about the time they oome 
under the notice of the judges, thougn some 
allowance must be made for the oondition of 
the weather, and it is always advisable if poa- 
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slble to have a few duplicate blooms, and select 
the best of any difficult variety at the time of 
staging.— E. H. 

8118 —Planting: Roses.— For standard 
Rosea you will require to take out holes 2 feet 
square and 18 inches deep, whioh must be filled 
up with the heavy turf you speak of. If you 
have not begun to prepare the turf you should 
do so at once ; after it is brought home pack it 
in a heap, the grassy side downwards. In the 
autumn cut the heap down with a spade into 
pieces about half the size of a man’s hand. If 
the material is at all dry when put in the holes 
you must tread it well. I have no doubt you 
will then be able to grow good Roses. The 
following include some good Hybrid Perpetuals 
with various shades of red and crimson : Charles 
juamb, Crown Prince, Duchess of Bedford, Duke 
of Edinburgh, Firebrand, Glory of Waltham, 
Lord Bacon, and Fran^lse Fontaine. A selec 
tion of Teas may include the following sorts: 
Madame Lambard, Etoile de Lyon, Hom&re, 
Madame Falcot, Safrano, Marie Van Houtte, 
President, Belle Lvonnaise, Madame Berard, 
and Jean Pernet—J. C C. 

— “ Constant Reader,” it may be assumed, 
has ample space at oommand, therefore, in pre¬ 
paring tor Roses it will depend upon the manner 
of planting how wide his bed or border must be. 
If a single row, 4 feet is not too wide, although 
the walk may encroach to the extent of 1 foot, 


S ood summer and autumnal bloomer, only the 
owers are rather too flat, perhaps, for what 
you want them. White Unique is also a good 
white Moss Rose, and very hardy. You would 
find some precious little gems amongst some of 
the old-fathioned Roses, if you require small 
buds or flowers. Da Meax (pink); there is a Moss 
variety of the same name which is very beautiful 
in the bud state. Celeste is a lovely little rose 
of a beautiful soft pink colour, but not very full 
of petals; white Burgundy is another, the flowers 
fading to a pale-flesh colour. The old Tuscany 
has dark-crimson flowers, whioh are charming 
in the bud state. The best of the yellow Roses 
for open beds are to be found in the Austrian 
Briers. Harrisoni is the brightest in colour; 
Persian Yellow has deeply-coloured globular 
flowers. All these are very hardy, and will 
grow in any ordinary good garden soil. To 
return to the Hybrid Perpetuals, you will find 
Emperor, Empress, and General Jacquimenot 
the best amongst the dark or crimson varieties. I 
forgot to mention Gloire Lyonnaise as being good 
for button-holes ; the oolour is creamy-white. I 
have not mentioned any Tea-scented varieties, 
as they are somewhat tender. The following are 
among the hardiest: Madame Lambard, Madame 
Berard, Souvenir d’un Ami, Safrano, and Presi¬ 
dent. —J. C. C. 

8127.—Rose planting 1 .—I like your idea 
of having only one sort of Rose in a bed, but I 


desirable—better there are are not. As to soil, 
heavy loam should be opened well with heath- 
mould or rotted turf, and well enriched with 
good manure, while for the Tea Roses a well- 
drained bottom of brickbats 5 inches deep and a 
good mixture of road sand will be good ; leaf- 
mould may be mixed, but not unless it is per¬ 
fectly rotted, as any dry rot (white fungus) will 
spoil the plants.—C. E , Lyme Regis. 

8062 —Fairy Roses.—Certainly put them 
in the open air at once; and they would have 
been better outside some time ago. If they are 
root-bound they will need feeding in some way. 
This may be done by means of a top-dressing 
with concentrated manure ; or if they are robust 
it will do them good to put them in larger pots. 
In any case give them plenty of water, and a 
good washing with the syringe now and then. 
This will give the wood substance, and the 
flowers will be proportionately numerous and 
abundant. Put them under cover in the 
beginning of November.—J. C. B. 

8119.— Climbing Roses for an Oak 
fence. —With a close fenoe 100 feet long you 
have sufficient space for a selection of Roses 
from two or three classes. My choice of a few 
strong-growing climbers would be William Allan 
Richardson (orange-yellow), Madame Plantier 
(white), C41ine Forestier (pale-yellow), Gloire 
de Dijon (fawn), and Red Gloire, Reine Marie 
Henrietta (red). A few of the hardiest Teas 



Carpentaria californica growing on the back wall of a greenhouse. Engraved from a photograph. (See page 288.) 


leaving 3 feet in sight; if a double row, they can 
be set zigzag, with 2 feet between each all ways. 
The soil, being light and sandy, he may add a 
third of strong loam or a fourth of mellowed 
(decomposed) day, well mixed with the native 
soil, adding strong manure liberally, and some 
bricks broken ana spread 20 inches below the 
made bed will do good service. Sorts to grow 
of dark reds are Prince Camille de Rohan, 
Thomas Mills, Dake of Edinburgh, Charles 
Lefebvre, Queen of Bedders, Duke of Teck, 
Marie Baumann, General Jacquimenot, Geant 
des Battailles. To these add Reynolds Hole, a 
charming Rose, but it seems difficult to grow. 
Of Teas there are none better than Narcisse, 
Marie Van Houtte, Madame Falcot, President, 
Anna Ollivier; and of Noisette habit, Louise 
Darzens, Belle Lyonnaise, and Madame Berard ; 
while of Bourbon character Sir Joseph Paxton 
Madame Isaac Perriere, rich pink or glowing 
rose, cannot be dispensed with.—C. E., Lyme 
Regis. 

8111.— Roses for button-holes.— A good 
deal depends on the taste of the wearer as to 
whioh are the best Roses for button-holes. Some 
prefer large, others small blooms. I presume 
you wish to plant them in open beds ; if so, 
you must not attempt to grow Marshal Niel. 
Gloire de Dijon you may cultivate either as a 
standard or dwarf plant. The best white for 
your purpose is Boule de Neige, as it flowers 
both in summer and autumn in any form. Perle 
Blanohe (Moss) is also a Useful Rose if ylu can 
find it a warm comer. T>eifcLU Vso a 


do not like the form of the beds. A semi cir¬ 
cular bed is about the worst shape you could 
have for pegged-down Roses, as there will be 
difficulty in filling up the narrow parts as well 
as the corners. A round or oval form will be 
the best; and, looking at the permanent 
character of what you are about to do, I 
advise you to seriously think over the matter 
before the time of planting. It is more than 
20 years ago since I planted some beds of Rosea 
for growing in this form and they are as vigorous 
now as at any time previously, so that I am 
not unacquainted with their management. The 
following Hybrid Perpetuals will suit you: 
Magna Charts (rose), Grandeur of Cheshunt 
(crimson), Beauty of Waltham (carmine), Crim- 
aom Bedder (bright-red), Dupuy Jamain (cerise), 
John Hopper (deep-rose), Louis Darzens (white). 
Some good Teas are inoluded in those whioh 
follow: Comtease de Nadaillac, Belle Lyon¬ 
naise, Jean Duoher, Luoiole, Madame Lambard, 
Marie Dacher, and Viscountess Folkestone.— 
J. C. i. 

-** A. C. H. ” makes a stern demand. From 

the Hybrid Perpetual family, so numerous and 
of such noble presence, to select four is almost 
distracting, but I will make the attempt. Marie 
Baumann (rich carmine-red), Magna Charta or 
Mrs. John Laing (pink or rose), Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh (scarlet-crimson), La France (silvery-pink). 
These cannot be beaten for all desirable quali¬ 
ties. Then four Teas : President (salmon-red), 
Narcisse (yellow), Anna Ollivier (rose), Cheshunt 
Hybrid (red). Betides these there are many very 


may also be selected. These may consist of 
Marie Van Houtte (creamy-white), Hom6re 
(rose), Etoile de Lyon (yellow), President (rose), 
Madame Lambard (bronzy red), Madame Falcot 
(deep yellow), and Madame Berard (fawn). 
Some good Hybrid Perpetuals will be found in 
General Jacquimenot (dark-crimson), Magna 
Charta (pink), Boildieu (red), Charles Lefebvre 
(dark-orimson), Elie Morel (rosy-pink), Perfec¬ 
tion des Blanches (white), Abel Grand (rosy- 
blush), Antoine Duoher (dark-red), Etienne 
Levet (oarmine), Madame Naohury (satiny-rose). 
Some good Hybrid Perpetuals for standards will 
be found in the following : Alfred Colomb, Ella 
Gordon, Grandeur of Cheshunt, Franchise 
Michelon, Violette Bouyer, Catherine Soupert, 
Captain Christy, La France, Prince Camille de 
RonaD, Madame Sophie Fropot, and Prosper 
Languer. — J. C. C. 

A Rose lament.— Oh! that the leading 
growers would pity the poor amateur lover 
of Roses; he is pained, perplexed, troubled, 
undone. Why can they not agree to a olacsifi- 
cation which would enable even a novice to read 
a descriptive catalogue without danger of a 
touch of brain fever? And then, again, in 
describing the charms of a favourite, take one— 
Jules Finger. “J. C.” says, “bright-red, 
shaded”; “ W. P.” says, “ salmon-pink ” ; 
while “J V.” says, “rose, with silvery shad¬ 
ing.” Add to this many kinds have several 
names. Spectabile is identical with Setina; 
Beauty of Glazenwood is said to be the same as 
Fortune’s Yellow, and yet certainly it is not. 
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It most be Admitted that different soils and 
difference of stocks used for grafting cause 
variations, especially as the wild Brier is used 
indifferently lor many varieties as though all 
were the same, while in troth they differ very 
widely indeed, especially in the wood, whioh 
varies from smooth to very thornv, and from 
pale-green to dark rosy-green; and here I woold 
remark that I have foond the Sweet Brier stock 
better than any, and wonld suggest the employ¬ 
ment of it as a seedling stook in preference to 
any other.— Charles Ellis, Lyme Regia. 


GARDENING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPETITION. 

We beg to announce another oompetition, when 
prizes to the amoont of not less eh*n Fifty 
Guineas will be awarded. 

The subjects seleoted may be: Garden land¬ 
scapes; fine or picturesque trees; plants, particu¬ 
larly of hardy kinds; Ferns; Roses; cat flowers, 
prettily arranged; our best fruits, especially on 
the bough, or in dishes; standard vegetables; 
good rock-gardens, or any other object of 
special interest in a garden. 

What to avoid. —Cut flowers or plants 
should not be arranged in vases with patterns 
on them. Backgrounds should be plain, so as 
not to come in competition with the beautiful 
flowers, and thus Introduce an element of con¬ 
fusion, which is objectionable. Figures of men 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, implements, and all like objects should 
be omitted from these photographs. The in¬ 
tention is to show the fulT beauty of the 
subject taken, and this cannot be done well 
when the photographer is confused by other 
considerations. Dwarf flowers are confusing 
when taken from above ; the camera should be 
brought low down forsuohsubjeots. Photographs 
should be mounted singly, and not several on a 
card. They should not be mounted on oards 
with black backs, and the photographs should 
not be less in size than 5 inches by 4 Inches. 
Many of the photographs sent In our last com¬ 
petition were muoh overcrowded. 

The following are the rules to be observed by 
all competitors:— 

First.—T he photographs may be of objeots In the pos¬ 
session of either the sender or others; but the souroe 
whenos they are obtained must be stated, and none sent 
the copyright of whioh Is open to question. There Is no 
limit as to number and no fee to pay. The Editor Is 
to have the right of engraving and publishing any of the 
ohoeen photographs. 

Bboond.— The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the baok of eaoh photograph. 
This is important, and should be attended to. 

Third.— All oommunloatlono relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, and marked Photo¬ 
graphic Competition.” All oompetdtors wishing their 
photographs returned If not suooeseful, must enclose 
postage stamps of sufficient value for that purpose. 

List of Prizes. 

To the sender of the best] 

collection of garden photo- L Sever Guineas. 

g»pb* .J 

To the sender of the seoond Four Guineas. 
To the sender of the third... Three Guineas. 

The other competitors will for eaoh photograph 
chosen reoelve the sum of half-a-guinea. 

In addition to the above we offer the following 
special prizes 

Flowering Plants.— A special prize of five 
guineas to the sender of the bast oolleotion of 
photographs of flowering-plants, hardy or half- 
hardy, grown in the open air. This series may 
Include flowering shrubs of all sorts. 

Garden Fruits. —A special prize of five 
guineas for the best oolleotion of photographs 
of garden fruits: Apples, Pears, Plums, bush, 
either good edible fruit growing well in 

Standard Vegetables.— A special prize of 
three guineas for the best oolleotion of photo¬ 
graphs of standard vegetables. 

In order to give all readers ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open until the last Saturday in Oc¬ 
tober. _ 

Our readers will kindly r emem b er that tee or* t 
receive for atigroaimg way sugge stiv e or t 
graphs of plants or gesrdtn Mines,* 
a pdiifMffM stewmvi i I 



bulbs for correspondents. 

Questions.- Queries and answers ore inserted in 
Gardemino/tm of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, ai*d addressed to the Editor of 
Gardbxino, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece qf paper . Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance qf date , they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt qf their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception qfsuch a* cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardknixq 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


8157.—Making Cherry brandy.—Will Bomsooe 
kindly giv« ms a good reotipt for making Cherry brandy ? 
—M. A H. 

8168.— Preserving Melons.— I should feel obliged 
for a good receipt for preserving Melons whole and in elioea 
for dessert ?—A Oqmstabt Reader. 

8159. — Treatment of Cacti. — Will someone 
kindly eay the proper treatment for Oaoti Jtnt out In 
bloom, and If they oaa be divided into smeller plants?— 
Babmbbn. 

8160. — Saving Chrysanthemum seed. — Will 
someone kindly tell me how toaave Chrysanthemum seed ? 
I wish to ensure a good percentage of double flowers, if 
possible.— Light. 

8161. —Taking Honeysuckle cuttings.— When is 
the beet time to take cuttings of Honeysuckle, and ought 
old or new wood to be employed, and what soil riaould be 
used ? —Taoohustom. 

8162. —Treatment of Hibiscus. — Will someone 
please to tell me how to treat a shrubby Hibleoue, and if 
there is any way of making the flowers last longer than 
they generally do.—A. H. J. 

8163 —Garden statues, rases, &3. —These, in the 
iastoentury, were often of oeet lead. 1 shall be glad of 
any information as to where examples may be found, their 
subjects, date, else, or other partioalare?-W. R. L. 

8164 —Striking single Dahlias.— I am very wishful 
to have exaol inetruotlonc for striking tingle Dahlias, so 
ae to obtain pot roots, the proper time so oommenoe, and 
beet means of storing In winter, ho. ?— Sisol* Dahlia. 


8175. — Cucumbers rotting off.— I am desirous to 
know the reason why so many of my Cuonmben, When 
they reach about 4 inohea or 6 lnohee long, turn yellow at 
the points, and then gradually rot away? Temperat ur e 
about 80 degs. in the daytime, and hot below 50 degs. at 
night. Boll obtained from neighbouring fields.— Jab. BklL. 

8176. — Gas hot-water apparatus for a gr e e n* 
house.— Will someone kindly Inform me of a really 
efficient gae hot water apparatua for a greenhouse? I 
have had oil stoves and a ooke-etove, and all have proved 
highly uneatlsfaotory. I am not able tohave a Are outside 
my greenhouse, having no one to light it every day.— 
Enquirer. 

8177. — Magnolia grandlflora not blooming.— 
Can anyone kindly telTme why a Magnolia of this kind oa 
a house, west aspect, will not bloom? It was planted 
16 years ago, and is now about 12 feet high. It looks very 
healthy, but has never flowered. The top soil Is gravel, 
end liquid-manure is applied about three times a-yeec.— 
Tacohustos. 

8178. — Plants for oarpet bedding.- Will someone 
kindly tell me how to propagate and winter Eobeverlae 
for this purpose? Also I should be glad to know the 
names and treatment of some other variegated bordering 
plants growing about 8 lnohee high, and what Is beet to 
nee to oarpet the surface of the beds? I have a small green 
boose.— W. Bywatbr. 

8179. — Tarred string and Boses.— Is tarred string 
or oord injurious to Roses ? I And when the oord toooaae 
the bark it turns bleak and withers. Last year a lot of 
strong branches died oft. I thought It was caused by 
oontaot with iron stakes, but nog. Vink It was the tarred 
oord. What is the beet material with whioh to tie Ruses? 
— Mald, New Malden. 

8180 — Vines not bearing at the bottom of the 
oanee.— Would someone kindly tell me the oaose of 
Vines not bearing at the bottom of the oanes? There are 
some very good bunohee at the top, but n»e at the 
bottom. They look to be In very good health. What la 
the beet thing for ms to do to have a or op of Grapes all 
over the Vines next year?— Wild Wsbt. 

8181. — Gooseberries for weight.— Which of the 
following kinds may I grow for weigh*? -Rifleman, Keen’s 
Seedling, Red Warrington, Gipry Queen, Oatherlaa, 
More bon Hero, Gunner, Green River, Jolly Angler, Pit- 
mieton Greengage, Langley Green, Taumper, Telegraph, 
Green Overall, Green Walnut, Green Gascoigne, Abraham 
Newland, and Prinoeas RoyaL—W. Holmes. 

8182 . —Treatment of a Pomegranate.—Would 
someone klodly advise me a little on the treatment of the 
Pomegranate? There is one In this place, I suppose it 1s 
the besb in Galway, Ireland. It Is growiog egalnet a wall, 
and It Is now In full bloom. I want to know if 1 out now 
one aa a shrub in the opm pleasure ground, and ft so, 
when I should plant it?—A Gardbxbr is the Wild Watt. 

8185.—Poplar- tree struck by lightning.— Win 
someone kindly give me advice about a Pop'ar-tree ? The 
top bought were etruok by lightning In the bad norm cm 
the 8th of June last The leaves are withered, and the 
Ivy on it ii alto brown down to the roots. Is there any 
ohanoe of the tree reoovering if allowed to stand for a 
year, or had it better be out down at ones?—L. L. D., 
Combe. 


8155 —Substitute for glass in greenhouses.— 
Can anyone of the reader* of GARDmmra kindly give me 
any information reepeoting the suitability of the new wire 
substitute for giaw for greenh o uses , ho, and its cost com¬ 
pared with glass?—J. B. 

8166. —Raising Osmundas from spores.— Having 
tried for several seasons to raise the Osmunds Ferns from 
spores without tuooeos, 1 shoull be glad of hints towards 
the same through the kindness of some one of the readers 

Of GARDENING ? -OSMUXDA. 

8167. — Malden-h&lr Fern fronds turning 
brown.—Will someone kindly tell me tie reason why my 
Maiden-hair Fern keeps turning brown around the edges 
of the fronds ? I keep it In a greenhouse and feed it well 
with water.— Amateur is thb Dark. 

8168. — Seedling Delphiniums. — ! have raised 
a few aeedllnge of Delphinium Zalil. They are fraglle- 
lookisg plants about 8 inohei high. Can anyone kindly 
give me any guide as to how they should be treated till 
the planting out time in spring ?—W. B. 

8159.—Manure for Dahlias.— Will some experienced 
grower kindly recommend me a good manure for 
Dahlias (show and fanoy)? I want something that will 
strengthen the growth and enrloh the bloom without any 
Injurious effect to the oolours of the flowers?— Dahlia. 

8170 —Packing Peaches and Tomatoes.—I have 
a large quantity of Peaohes and Tomatoes, whioh I Intend 
sending to Covent-garden Market. Will someone kindly 
Inform me of the beet methods of paoklng them, and mu it 
the Peaohes be pioked before being quite ripe ?— Corn¬ 
wall. 

8171.—Using household elope in a garden.— 
Would " J. O.O.” kindly give further p&rtiouiare as to the 
using of household elope In a garden T Can they be saved 
In a tank, and also, now does be deal with the smell ? 
Does it absolutely do away with the need of other manure ? 
—C. E. B. 

8172 —Double Mayweed.—Can any reader of Gar¬ 
denias kindly supply their experience of Ware’s double 
Mayweed ? Mine quite bailee the description and appea* • 
anoe of 11 as published. Whether it la cultivation and 
civilisation that is answerable. I cannot say; but it is a 
ragged raeoal in my garden.—W B. 

8178.—Adlantum pedatum.—I have grown this 
Fern four yean, but eaoh time have been disappointed in 
the fronds, different portions of whioh, when fully grown, 
are blotched with dark brown. Will someone kindly say 
if this is the habit of the Fern when grown under glam, or 
is it from some wrong treatment on mv part ?—E. T. W. 

8174.—Treatment of Rhododendrons.—I have 
some oholoe varieties of Rhododendrons which bloomed 
splendidly last year, but this year have not been nearly 
so satisfactory. I wish to kesp tbs shrubs small, and 
wanted to prune them last year, but my gardener dose 
not approve of pruning Rhododendrons. I shall be thank¬ 
ful for advioe aa to pruning and manuring, as they are all 
expantive varieties ?—8asrr aim. 


8154 .— Seedling Begonias.— I have a lot of s 
tuberose Begonias. Can anyone kin ily inform me want 
else the blooms of tingle or double ones usually are the 
fleet time of blooming—that is, of those that are likely to 
be worth earing next year, and do the bloswme get muoh 
huger the second as soon? This is the first jeer I have 
raised them, so I know but very little about them?— 
H. D. B. 

8185 — Management of need ling Peach-trees. 
—Can anyone kindly tell me how to manage two Peeoh 
r i«r.a« whioh I have railed from seeds? They are now 
about 2 feet high. Will they stand the winter outside, ami 
will they need grafting or budding, and when must 1 pant 
them out, an they are now under glass where they have 
K ttn raised ? 1 should like to grow them so aa to get fruit 
from them if I possibly can. — A. Smith. 

8186 .— African Mangolds for need.—I bought 
•ome African Marigold eeeo last spring and sowed It; but 
the seedlings have all single flowers exoept one plant, and 
that hat double ones of a very dark colour with a grid 
edging on the flowers. I wleh to get teed off it, if puswols. 
How 1 do it ? Shall I have to take it up and put ft 
in a pot and grow it inside of a oool houee, am we have 
frosts very soon hers, Oldham, in Oatober.—L ioht 

8187 —Growing salad plants.—I shall be very 
gratefal for advioe about ealadinge. I know how to grow 
Beet roots and various heibi, but I want a succmdon of 
Lettuoe, Endive, and other green things (not Mustard end 
Crew), throughout the year as far as pamible, end I think 
there are many b«tidea myself who would be glad of an 
article, giving those with small gardens and no not-hausen 
some advioe on this point 1 myself have a greenhouse, 
but no hotbed.—A. 8. Acland. 

8188. —Seedling Anemones.—Will someone kindly 
inform me when Anemones sown In April in pans should 
be transplanted to their flowering quartan? The panl 
now green all over, although the growth is not very tall 
They have been for the la*t six weeks in a oold frame, ana 
the pan 1s now standing out-of doors under a shady watt. 
Also what should I do with Auemon.ssown about a math 
arc in a pan showing up niceiy ? When should they be 
transplanted Into flowering podtion ?— Amumomb. 

8189 . -Tea and other Roeee in a greenhouse.— 

1 have a span-roofed ooldgreenhoose i^ningujarly north 
and south, about 16 feet long by 7* fett wide; height, 
7 feet in the middle over a sunken path, the tides of whioh 
are wooden, keeping up the old soil, whioh lies about 

2 feet above the bottom of the path, and forms a stage on 
either tide, 21 feel wide, rat Her more space ae the 
south end, because the path stops 8 feet short of the end. 
In May, 1889,1 purchased some Tea Roeee in 48-risod pots, 
and potted them on into 82 s, in whioh I gently forced 
them this winter. The flowers were not very floe, nor has 
the growth of the plants been remarkable They look 

wring now, having been plunged five weeks In aahoa in 

a open air. It has struck me th at some nioe blooms 
iambs got if I prepared the borders of the octid house a 
and planted assrn ol tlie Teas a otapls of test apart 
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•-P*psr most be aware, a veritable authority. “J. o. fc 

8190. -paoambers not bearing.— I should be much *•*•“ the readen of Gardkitiho to the iron greenhouses 
obliged If someone would kindly tell me why eome of my «« Mem re. Beokwitfa, at Tottenham, but, ae all are not able 
Cucumbers will not bear fruit? 1 have lire plants in one to see such greenhouses, I should like "J. 0." to kindly 
greenhouse, all healthy and growing welL Three out of furnish the information as to how the glace la kept In its 
the live are setting their fruit wall; the other two, whioh plaoe-aurely the putty alone ia insuffldent for thla 
have the same treatment, throw out nothing but shoota purpoae ’-also as to the else* of the T bare, and the length 

5?^® Wo ®f om f» most of whioh 1 pinch oil. The aorta weroof ? “ F. W., M who haa a query on the matter in the 
ar ® Xe !®K*P h “d Bj *i k Spine. 1 use good turfy-loam ?•“« number of Garduihg, p. 268, has already tried the 
J"5i? “ anui ®- Tlie Telegraphs are doing beat.— ^° n greenhouae, and ii about to build another, but he fails 
M. 8 8., Clapton. also to mention how the glass is kept in position in the 

8191. -Heating- a greenhouse.— I have got a —»»» ,ron , V bars, to whioh he refers, and this Information 

greenhouse, whioh contains Tomatoes, Ououmbers. other H ou i, oert V ny be ma °b use In aiding and simplifying 
piauta, and some Ferns. I have got no atove or any } k °P® be will supply it; alio the sisea of 

heating apparatus, and shall feel greatly obliged if some- rooh V bars, and the length of same. As to “ F. W. ’a” 
one will 1st me know whether a rather large paraffin -oil tk ® weight of the neoessary T bars per foot 

lamp burned at night would do any of the above olanta !?? } cannot give it, and thus we mast wait for our 
any harm, or cause the Tomatoes to taste disagreeably ? correspondent to supply it; but I can tell him that 

It gets oold here, Bolton, in the greenhouse this wet i n °Pbiion Iron T bars would be amply strong enough 

weather, and I wondered whether the oil-etove would do P? rpo * € f ** they were 1 inoh by 2 inches by 8 16, 

any harm.—W illiam Ishrrwood. that ®u°h bars ovn be purchased at 8d. per foot run. 

RIO® _Dnnnoi. -D» n __ . _ 1 believe, however, that bars much lighter than the above 

®^ n °® r . Baa P bloaeoma dropping Off.— are very often need, vis.—1 inoh by 1 Inch by 8-16 in 
h&ui?yL.i.i. y .?S-Srfn 1 h * ve tt ® earUer B «*ghun- and, if so, of course, this would run muoh 

SlSI?^?i.i^^^^ rie i, R i Unn ? r A II< ! Pa i ,lt ^ iL * dyB6wl *» ohea P® r » I presume. It appears to me evident from t*e 
^ ™ atur n? lnt>0 ,ralk I noticed the opinions expressed in GARDmmro upon this matter, and 
rae toiog in IMtamme yean ago, and attributed the from the fact of large numbers of greenhouses being 
to Kn ?!*? d * 10 exo ®*i™ heat erected of iron, in whioh no trouble whatever is expert- 

WM V*® 1 “ d ® no * d * thafe th ® •o oalled objections to iron, vla.- 

wben my Runner Beane suffered just as muoh as the year contractions, and sxpansion, and oxidisation—are merely 

bogbeare that may be entirely put aside, no detriment 
arising therefrom in practios.—O omstant Bradm*. 

Fwrn-paaMeta.— I wish to make some Fern* __ 

baskets from Fir cooes. A short time ago I had come /r» 

cones sent me ; they are of line texture—lfke fish scales. TO the following queries brief editorial replies 
Oo looking them over a few days ago I And them expanded are given ; but readers are invited to give further 

WSeSSStSSSSSss, mn.fttL2siySt“ ~ -“~ 

ti&ssseEss&m 


the cause and the remedy ?—R M. 

8198.— F«rn-baskets.— I wish to make some Fern- 
baskets from Fir cooes. A short time ago I had come 
opn«s sent me; they are of line texture—like fish scales. 


to which I added urns silver .and. TniTpot. wTre^tood root!- - -- w 

8201.—Primulas after flowering (U. S. 

doors and oovered up^rith OoLa^ulffbit^Jl? I L y0U ot,t th ® p,anfc down to wlthin 8 inohes of the soil In 

osme up nicely? .55 there ^ tt ® pot i ® nd P laoa [t in a "hady position in a frame or on 
long on them. 7 Of the others some an oot ®ide window sill, it will throw up youngshoots from 

otSSr. that dM were%iokly^l<»tog^ Md°died 1 aw»y a °I tb ® bot *”V " Uch ’ J h ®“ 2 ^ Ion*. 

turned the mould out of totJSSfJS tad the folbi S5 d *w 7 to l8ndy 80,1 in 8 fr,m ®‘ " even fn th ® 
almost rotted away. Will someone kindly inform me the 

cause. Wes it too muoh moisture, or what?—H. J F 8202.—Dividing Panal60 (Pansy Lover ).—In order 

8195.—Plants far a boundary wall-I wish to f 0 » v0,d 'draggling ehoote whan divided, the beet way 
•over a boundary wall, 0 feet high/faclng north-east^rith ! # to 004 ‘he piante down nearly to th® ground, and work 
the following : Jasmloum nudiflorum Kerri* fOorohoma them a little finely sifted sandy coil. They will 

japonloa), Oratwgui pvraoantha 0 Leiandi Ootona**^ throw up youDg growth?, when the plants may be 

microphylla, O SimoSdsto. efflnis,' Oydonia ] apoii<5uj ® h ^ t ’ °J ?,* ^ cuttings in a 

alb*. There lsaspan of 18 feet between the wellanSthehrase! 8418(17 bo * dBr » “d®' • hand-light if required, 
so that the amount of sunshine got would be very limited. 8203.—Orassnlas not flowering (C. R. T .).—Plante 

The plants are, I know, perfectly hardy, and would live °* these that were bought in flower last year would be 
and grow to oover the wall, bno I am doubtful of their better out down now to within 8 Inohee or 4 lnobee of the 
flowering and forming berries, whioh is their great poi *’ Plac * them In * rather shady place till they show 
attraction. Will someone kindly give me an opinion on B, &c» o( breaking Into growth, then plunge them out-of- 
the matter. Looaliiy, SlatefordL N.B ; mod • 800 doors in the full sun, and take them indoor* at the end of 

feet above eea level.—Ruros. ’ September. They will probably then flower next year. 

81 ®}-—Making an indoor fernery.—Would same- ***•■ — Coeiogyn® crlfltata (Teuton). - This will 

one kindly give me a hint or two ae to the making of an thrive in yonr warm hones; when thegro *the are finished 
indoor fernery. I ehould like an opinion ae to the effaob of ramove *t to the ooldeet end of the structure, and keep it 
an ootagon Fern-honee (oold), built of bricks, 12 feet across comparatively dry for a short time; but when yon observe 
and, say, 7 feet h«gh; bat am at lots to know If the roof tbe flower ”P* kM pushing up, a little more water is neoee- 
sbould be flab or otherwise ? How should tbe light 8Ur ^ in order to secure good flowers. If well finished np 
penetrate -from the roof or from the eight sides ? I should yon ’W expect flowers by Christmas. —Matt. Bramblb. 
HUS 16 f ■ mal1 fountain in the centre, and smell Iron 8206.—Striking Bay-tree oustings (F. A. M. B ). 

pipes near the top to run round the Inside, small holes —Bay outrings will strike freely if seleoted from tbe half- 
w I® p pe8 t0T *hs water to trickle down. The ripened shoots during next month. ▲ few of the lower 
position being a sunny one (south) would do for a green- leaves should be removed from the base of the shoota 
house, but I should prefer a fernery. How could I get (which may be about 0 inohes in length), and each shoot 
^ « *,2?? 14,6 Prop 0 ®** pipes near the top, and the should be out olean just below the lowest joint. Insert 
fountain to throw up the water?-A. J. W. them in sharp sandy soil under handlights in a shady 

9197 .—Treatment of a Mareohal Nlel Rose.— P laoe * kee P o1ow * nd moist, and they will soon form roots. 

I have a cutting of a Maigjhal Niel Ross, about two years 8206 — Renovating Aletrosmerlas (R. 8. 21.1— 
™.rrom whioh hays sprung two very strong shoots from The plantshaving been for some years in the same position, 
tbs bass of the cutting. They are as stout as a good thiok they have probably exhausted the soil. When the tope 
nenou, and muoh thicker than the outting. I am anxious have died down in autumn, lift the roots which are 
10 M v er *. o .®* .*, nd maka separate plants of them. Taey tuberous, divide them if neosesary, and replant in a well 
are about 3 feet long, and I fanoy have not grown in length drained sandy soil. In whioh hat been worked a liberal 
lor the leak week or two. Some two or three months ago quantity of well decomposed oow or stable manure. During 
I had earth heaped up round their base ou the obance of summer a mulohlng of half-rotten manure Is of great 
their emitting roots. Will someone please to advise me benefit to the plants. 

5?|Z ? y 0,rn ® x P eri ®°°® T 1111 8207.-Improving a heavy garden soil (H. D ). 

I* 888 “l °°9 a,,one d by —Road so raping*, river send, or a good dressing of old 
^e lime or burnt day would greatly improve It; so would 
I? m!,!? 1 "®inducement to do leaf-moold. Sifted ooal^ehee might also be used with 

so. uuuta. advantage. If these aannot be got, it would be a good 

8198.— Heating, glazing, and stocking a P 1 *® 10 light a Are with wood and rubbish, and when well 
greenhouse.—1 am having a small lean-to greenhouse alight, gradually put some of the garden soil on it until 
put against a wall, fadng the east, where there is plenty 8 large heip is burnt. This will make excellent material 

of open space for getting the sun ; else about 8 feet by for the purpose in question. 

i/®?* i “J “y knowledge being of the most elementary 8208.—Old Cabbage beds (C. H ) —Yes, in very 

eoonomlotilv be 8 J*® 8 , 4 aQd , mo f l “any gardens tbe old Oabb»ge stems are allowed to remain 

StomSaJ% winter’ I shall only for tbe sake of the seoond orop of little hearts they pro- 
thocon^rAll* p, ' l B, w , 4 8t and duos In autumn. The sail amongst them sboold now be 

So?5Sr h„ft? 5 7 8 r ,0ai . 0il ? tov '® mi ? ht . iniwer lh ® well eoarifled with the hoe, and if a top-dressing of manure 
5F?Httie not yet put up. As Iain desirous of some kind can be given the produce will be equal to 

l«aJn^ if tSm obl i«* d ^ ®arly spring Cabbage in flavour and tenderness. Where 
Jit SnhltZfOUi. no i 5Li® fcler tban . tb ® no euoh attention!* given to them they are tough and 
Sonia? 14 i5°S!!i 8 i.kSSiS.?!! 0 ?*u r 8 tf »^? 4 ® r p r°®lagainst leathery, unless tbe land be deep and rioh. 

the plants I might unSer these conditions tty to^grow.— 8m—Bedding Pelargoniums (J- G.).—There is 
). Akim. ? grow. m note on striking cutting* ot these Pelargonium* in 


can be preserved during tbs winter in a light, dry room 
from whioh frost la excluded, failing a greenhouse or 
heated pit or frame. You will often find notes on the 
matter In Gaxdbkixo. 

8210 — Moving Seakale (S. Jf.).—It would not bo 
wise to move ola 8eakale plants now. The better plan 
would be to lift the roots in winter and plant them nearly 
dose together in a cellar, shed, or a frame kept dark. You 
will then get some early Seakale. In order to make a new 
bed the quick eat plan would be to purohase a hundred 
root) or so (they are very oheap); or if you cut eff tbe 
thong-like roots from the old plants when lifted into 4-inoh 
lengths, and plant them in good land, they will produoe a 
orop the following year. 

8211. — Propegatlng Petunias for next year 
(Petunia ).—shorten book the shoots of one or two of the 
plants and they will produoe young shoots, whioh, if taken 
off with three pairs of leaves and out with a sharp knife 
does under the bottom joint, removing aleo the two lower 
haves, will strike readily under a frame or hand-light. 
Eight or ten cuttings may be put into a 6 inoh pot half 
filled with drainage, using sweet, sandy soil. If these be 
kept dear of frost and dampdarlng winter, they will yield 
plenty of outting. in spring. 

8212. — Propagating Sweet Briers (WildRose).— 
As soon as the foliage begins to fall take off shoots of tbs 
current ssaton's growth, out them to three eyes, leaving 
the leaf to the terminal eye only. Prepare a nice pieoe of 
soil In a shady position, where the sun in April and May 
does not shins fully upon it, by well stirring it, and adding 
to it a good portion of river or white sand. In this intern 
the outtiogt very firmly quite to the leaf, water if dry, and 

S oteot In winter with a little litter. Be sure to keep off 
e son In the spring, and water when needful. 

8218.—Destroying thrips In a vinery (A. B. c.j. 
—If the Grapes in the vinery are not yet ripe or ripening, 
frequent fumigations with Tobaooo will bs the beet remedy, 
and sponging the leaves with soapy water afterwards is a 
capital plan. If the Grapes are ripe then tbe best way will 
bs to out them as soon as possible and fnmigate the vinery 
frequently, and wash the foliage on the Vines vigorously 
and often with the garden engine and soapy water. 
8*e that the soil in the border is thoroughly moistened, cs 
drought often oauses thripe to increase very rapidly. 

8214.— Propagating Oleanders (Bormeen).—The 
propagation cf these is very easy. About the end of 
March take off the points of some of the ehoots, oonilnting 
of three joints or so, remove the leaves from the lowest 
one, and trim tbe base at the jo'nt; put tbe onttings 
singly in 8 Inoh pots filled with half loam and sand, with a 
little sand on the top, stand in a moderate heat, keep 
close and moiat, with a little ehade when neoessary. They 
will root in a few weeks, when gradually ioure to air and 
light. When they are growing freely, pinoh out the 
points. By June pot on Into 6 uoh or 7-inoh pots, using 
a good fibrous loamy oompost. 


||819.-Iron for 
who set the b 
belief that it was i 


a note on striking onttings of these Pelargonium* in 
GAWimKO, July 28th, cage 241, whioh will give you the 
Information required. These must, of course, be potted 
up early in tbe autumn, and together with the old plant*, i 
which should also be potted up at the end of September, j 


Information required. These must, of course, be 
ii 1ST- . S?®?. fa coder |the up early In tbe autumn, and together with the old 

it wae a matter qf- very great intere t to t*»o 1 which should also ba potted up at the ead of Sept 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under • 
take to forward letters to correspondents , or insert qusrie 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Woodend.—We know of no book devoted to the subject 

named.- P. D .—In snob a bad oaee of Vine mildew it 

would be better to root out the Vines, remake the border, 

and replant with yonng ones in the fprtog.- Mrs. K .— 

Lift tbe roots of tbe Pear-tree in November, and replant 

near the surface in turfy soil.- F. 23.—Out oil the 

flowers of the Mercury or Good King Henry.- Mona .— 

Pinoh eff the topj of the Petilla that Is growing too high. 
Verina - Apply to Mr. B. 8. Williams, Vlotoria and 
Paradise Nurseries, Upper Holloway, London, N.— 
R T. Kennedy.—As far as we oould judge not an nnueual 
Pelargonium sport; but the petals ot the flowers had fallen 
a good drat —Maude Mary Hunt —Abuttlon Boule 
de Nelge can be procured through almost any nurseryman 

advertising in this paper.- Somerset .—We do not know 

where yon can get plants of Oeleriao ; but you oan raise it 

from seed town in Mr rob.- Eli Beck - Send some of the 

leaves of Ononmbeis that are infested with inecott, and 

then we oan tell you what to do.- H. C .—Tbe Tropnolum 

flower sent had gone rotten. Please send again a good 

cpec’men, and then we oan tell you bow to treat it.- 

B. T. t Durham -Letter reoeived, but no bcx. Please 

send again.-Drumbane.—Apply to someone advertising 

the goods required in this paper- Kenilworth .—Plok 

off and burn ac once all the diseased Tomato leaves, and 
in eome oases it may be neoessary to destroy the p'ants. 

We know of no oertaln remedy.- Weybridge .—Apply to 

Mr. Green, Oonsetvatotiee, Centre Avenne, Oovent^garden 
Market, London, W.O. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

,% Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrhino Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southamptonstreet, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of Plants.— W. W. W.- Marabeetam oeslfra- 

gum- Lady 7.-1, Alobemilla vulgaris; 2, Teuorium 

Soorodonia.- Miss J. B. WhUe.— 1, Chseropyhllum 

rcseum; 2, Cfaarophyllum aromatioum.- T. B. — 

1 , Apparently Triohoeomum patens ; % Sphagnum square 

rofum.- Marta Coppinger — 1, Salvia cocdnsa; 2, 

Lydom barbsvum.- F. C. Prentice — Amelanohler oana* 

dense.- W. W .—Frexinne leutioifolia.- C. C. Oust.— 

Pittoeporum Ralphl.- J. Clift —1. Colutea arborescens; 

2, Sednm taboheforme.- Is. Mack, Killarruy — 8pir»a 

Undleyana.- Mrs. A. Piggot Fletcher — Mublenbtokia 

oomplexa.- Jas Taylor.—R cl a Fern, bat Asperegue 

tenulesimns. It oan b* procured through almost any 

nursery man.- Percy G. Williams.— Parsley Fern (Allo- 

eoius orlsput); a kind in no way related to Otmutda 

regalia. - E. D.— It has been repeatedly stated in Gar- 

DRHQfO that we do not name garden varieties of Roses, aid 

those sent htd all fallen to pieoes.- John Amcy.— 

1, 8colopendrinm vnlgare crietatum ; 2. Athyrium Filix* 

faemina; 8 and 4, Next week.- J. B.— l, Campanula 

rapunouloidea; 2, Hellanthua rigidus; 8, Antenraria 

margaritaoea; 4, Si lone e pedes.- J. R. Orr.—J, Send 

again; 2. Hisracium auvantiacum ; 8. Brigsren var.; 
4, Monaraa didyma; S, Gltdlolm by van turns; 6, Erigeron 


a didyma; 6, Glidiohy) bysanti 

:0RNELL UNIVER! 
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6 PRIZE MEDALS—Liverpool, Hull, Glasgow, Sal 
taire, 1886-7 ; also Architectural A Building Trades/ 
Exhibition, April IS, 1889. 


var. ; 7. Aohillea umbellata fl.-pl ; 8, Apparently common 

Soabious ; but specimen bad quite withered up.- 

J. C G.— Vioia sylvatlca.- R. Dickson.— Brisbane Lily 

(Buryolea australasioa).- F. Perren.— Saxifraga long!- 

folia - Marigold. — Menaria mar roc ana. - J. F. 

Sullivan —1, Deutzia orentta fl.-pl. ; 2, Sp'rma orisplfolia. 

- G. L. Moore.— Furkia ovata.- Mira, Dublin — 

1, Flowering Nutmeg (rejcesteria fcrmosa) ; a ve»y good 
•pecimen ; 2, A St. John’s Wort (Hyp* rioum oalj ci um) ; 
8, Qrevillea robusta; 4, Common Hop (Hamulus Lupulus). 

- Subscriber. Somerset. — Oobaa* ecandrns.- E 

Mavey -S rawberiy-me (Arbutus ITnedo). - Kent. 

— Spiraea ari®folia.-- P. G. M.— Oeenera zebrina ; a 

plant that blooms In winter and requires a stove beat to 

grow ib well.- H. A. Walker .—The flowtra of specimens 

had all fallen to pieoes. 


GREENHOUSES 

FOR THE MILLION. 

ALFRED PEEL & SONS, 


Ironfounders, Stourbridge 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDER8, 
Head Offices and Works: 

WOOD GREEN, LONDON, N. 

Th« original Inventors of Portable Greenhouses. Beware of 
Imitations. 

No. 9 AMATEUR (Bee List.) These booses are 

X oomplrt. with .tain 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


TESTIMONIAL.—" The Apparatus works charming!; 
Everything an amateur oould desire.” 

Write for full particulars, also Illustrated Oalalngne. fins 


8215.— Fowls tor laying.-1 would be greatly obliged 
If anyone would kindly tell me of a good breed of fowls to 
keep-good layera of large ecgs? I keep fowls, but have 
been told the eggs are email, and that I should ores* the 
breed; bat I intend getting rid of all I have, and, if 
powible, getting two good breeds to cross. I would be very 
glad to know what would be the best kinds, and how I 
could get eggs or birds T I live in the north of Ireland in 
the oonnfcry, so fear It would be difficult to geb them.— 
Poor Curatb. 

8218.— Unhealthy fowl.— I have a young Leghorn 
oockerel, who has been ill for three days in a way I oaDnot 
understand. 1 bad an old one earlier in the year who died 
after about a we* k with the same symptoms, and I thall be 
very glad of advloe. I have 12 hens, all healthy. The 
oookertl’s oomb has turned black; the bird refuses food 
almost entirely, and site moping with drooped wings under 
a tree. The food is scraps from the house in the morning 
and Barley at night. The house is rather small, but well 
ventilated. The birds have free range all day, and till as 
late in the evening as they like. They have ample places 
for dusting themselves, and a dear stream to drink from. 
The birds have, up to a week ago, been having Indian 
Meal and Rice, but this was stopped and some rloe only 
given with the scraps In the morning.— Fkrplhxrd. 

8003.—A poultry failure.—This is not 
an unusually bad year for poultry, although 
gome breeders are doing worse than others. 
My opinion of “ E. M. O.’a” poultry is that 
they are suffering from some hereditary disease, 
and if this he the cab*. it is hopeless to expect 
satisfactory results. The scarcity of eggs is a 
Bure sign that something is amiss with the hens, 
and this is confirmed by the hatching results. 
My advice to “ E. M. 0.” is to get rid of all his 
present stock, and buy a batch of pullets later in 
the year.— Doulting. 


Sited at our works, so that 
1TTT1I ITTTT r '< “*** °* n b® erected b» 

1 IjJ JL.l LliUi Ij any handy man. Striotly 

Portable, and a Tenant s 
Fixture. Put on raili or 

SHRMWMSS^B^^daliwnlbNtodMta. 

OF AN ROOf I LEAN-TO. 

in. long 5 ft. wide *3 10 0 I I ft. long 5 ft. wide Al 0 0 

9 ft. „ 8 ft. a. 4 17 6 I 9 ft •• 0 ft. n 4 10 0 

10 fl „ F ft „ I U 0 10 ft. F ft. „ i tv 

urt.,, i ft. M f o o I u ft. „ art.., 810 

Intended purchasers of Greenhouses should see ou 

No. 0 Paxton Span Roof, 

II ft. tong, 8 ft wide, 9 fl high. 5 ft. 6 in. to eaves. All com¬ 
plete. Acknowledged by the Judges and Press to be tbs 
most oomplete Portable Greenhouses exhibited. 

Illustrated Prtoe Lists of Greenhouses from He., post free 

N.B.-If ALFRED PEEL 4*80X8’ Greenhouses are not 
the beet and cheapest in the kingdom, why Is it they have 
obtained all the principal Medals and Certificates at all the 
leading exhibiti ons and hortlculturu l shows?_ 


■ V LLU 111 LLLII 

Maintains its Superiority oyer all Rivals 

for permanently destroying vegetation on Walks. Carriage 
Drives, Ash Tennis Courts, Stonework grown green. Ac. 
Used at Kexc Gardens, Royal Horticultural Gardens, Ac., Ac. 


to nil using Wkkd Killer bearing onr Trade Mark, 
without which none is genuine. Refute Imitations. 

Prick—G allon 2/, 5 gal. 1/9, 10 gal. 1/6, 40 gal. 1/4 per gaL 

SPECIAL QUOTATIONS FOR QUANTITIES. 

Carriage paid 5 gals, and upwards. 


Trial sample 


DISTRIBUTOR for 
*‘ Perfect’’ Weed Killer. 


IMMmHIMHNwnMI Holds 40 gallons. Wrought-iron 
frame-work neatly painted. Gal- 
V I vanized tubes with tap to regulate 

' - flow. Gives spray ‘66 ins. wide, 

v,'a&WKl Price £4 net on rail Glasgow. 
8olr Manufacturers: Thk 

HDRT'CULTURAL & AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COY- 

Principal Agents: BLACKLEY, YOUNG A CO^ 

103 HOLM STREET. GLASGOW. 


SOLD BY SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. 


rui 

OONIOAL BOILER 

Is the Cheapest, most Efficient, and 
Economical Boiler ever invented. For 
heating Greenhouses, Conservatories. 
Warehouses, Churches, Chapels, and 
for Amateur Gardenera. Requires very 
little attention Will burn any kind 
of fuel, and cannot burn hollow. 

Sole Makers: 

N1WSUM.WOOD, ft DYSON 

BEE8TON ROAD, LEKD8. 

Prie'» and 'e*timo'\lil»<yn.a*mlie*tHc w. 


HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH 


GREENHOUSES 


G. H. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.O.S., Trinity College, Dublin 
Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how Crops of Vegetables maj 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, and 
Fruit Trees made to bear in abundance. Selections fron 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 
JAK1HAN ft CARVER. Pr In tone. Hereford 


so that they tan be erected by any haudy man in a few hours. 
7 by 5 fA. 56s.; 9 by 8 ft., 44 : 12 by 8 ft., £6; 15 by 10 ft. 
£8 8s.; 30 by 10 ft.. £11 10s.; 35 by 10 ft., £17 Any size or 
shape made. Strong Garden Lighte, painted and glazed, 
3 by 4 ft., 6s. 6d.; 6 by 4 ft., 9s. each, paoked and put on rail. 
For Illustrations of above and prices of Lean-to s, J Spans, 
Conservatories, Cucumber Frames, Summer-houses, Poultry- 
houses, Sash bars, and Glass, send for List, post free. Good, 
sound, well-seasoned materials only used. Estimates for every 
leaoriptlon cf horticultural building. Plans, Jto., free.— 
W. OUOPKB. Ml. Shan Ay-street. Mile End-toad. London, 1. 


CHIMNEY SWEEPING 


BAM BOOS c » 

BAMBOOS I ARE BETTER THAN OUT STICKS. 
BAMBOOS j AKE CLEA-N. GLAZED, AND 

BAMBOOS I DO NOT ROT. 

BAMBOOS ARE CHEAP. 

Prices on application. Phase state sizes and quantities 
required. Any size supplieL SPECIAL LOW QUOTA¬ 
TIONS FOR LARGE QUANTITIES. 

A. IVAN D AVIES, 19, 21, ft 23, Ludgate- 

_ hlll» B.C, [ PLBASK NAME THIS PAPER.] 

(1ARDENKRS, &o.—JOHN LA.ING & SONS 

'r . having filled many importaut situations, beg to state 
that they have at present in their Nurseries and upon their 
Register some eroelieat Men, competent either to fill the 
BAILIFF, FOREMAN 
Ladie * and Gentleman requiring any 
of the above will phase send full particulars, when the b*at 
selections for the diffe-ent capacities will be made. No fees 
c harged —The Nurseries, Fore st Hill. London. 8.E. 

CJNARESBROOK. — To Nurserymen and 

Florists—To Let or For Sale a commodious freehold 
house, a ith out-building", four glass h mser, and abo-^t half 
ai a?TT^T^ a ?inr£n£, T8 V c ^ 8 °Pening for an energetic man. 
—SUTTON ABBOTT, Auctioneer. The Mall. Wanntead 

TO HORTICULTURISTS, FLORISTS, &o— 

« r Wanted . J^ticuiars of an Established Business for Sale 
in Loudon or Suburbs * also one In Country — Address Mr 
BERNARD W^, Solicitor, O^nt- 

"DA.RTNER Wanted, with from £500 to £1,000 


▲ Core at last for this dreadful post. 

Eucharis treated according to the directions and grown with 
ordinary cultural care become healthy in a short time, as s 
trial will convince. Numerous testimonials. Prices: i pint 
la. 6d ; 1 pint, 3s. 6d.; 1 quart, 4s. 6d.; 4 gallon, 7s. 6d. 

I gallon, 13a. 6d Ask your seedsman for it, or apply to¬ 
wn. OLIRRAN 4 SON, Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham ; 

_ 10 and IS. Market-street. Manchester 


THE PICKLING SEASON 


The " Obriitian Union” says:—"As the autumn of the 
year is the pioklt g season, housewives will find It to their 
advantage to adopt 

‘ BECKER’S ESSENCE OF VINEGAR.’ 

Oonnoitspurs and analyista have testified again and again 
that this preparation is unrivalled for purity and strength 
No other vinegar gives sujh a piquant flavour and relish to 
viands and yioklt* as ’ Becker’s* The fact that it is adopted 
in the leading London households and hotels is sufficient 
proof of its great excellence for culinary as well as for picklioa 
purposes." • 

Full paitiou'ars eent with each bottle. 

Price Is. or Is. 6d. per bottle, carriage paid. 
12 bottles for 12s. 

Sixteen pints of vinegar can be made with one bottle of 
this eaaenoe hy simply diluting with water. 

F. X. BECKER ft CO., Maiden-lane, Covcnt- 


COMPLETE AS SHOWN. V 

f PECI ALLY DESIGNED FOR COUNTRY 
MANSIONS, HOTELS, FARMS AND 
PRIVATE HOUSES. 

THC CHIMNEY CAN BE SWEPT OR A CHOKED 
DRAIN CtCARED BY ANY MAN EMPLOYED 
ABOUT THE PLACE 

ASHFORD &. WINDER, 

Essex Street. BIRMINGHAM. 


TO NURSERYMEN.—A good opportunity.— 
J- To Let Vlcarsge Nursery, Vn arage-r- td, Lower Totten¬ 
ham, oonnst ngof double fronted house of "ine rooms, and 
five Glaseh jure* in rear of house. Rent £45 per annum, or 
oould be purchased, payment to extend over a term of 
years.—Apply to OARKT AKER, on premises, t* view. 


T ARGE Light WORKROOM, 122 ft. by 28 it. 

-tJ on the top floor, with separate entrance for workmen, i 
central London. Also 4 other dwelling-rooms on the satn 
floor.—ClHAJ) WICK’S, 35, St. Martln’s-lane, Charing-croee. 
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Ahtroemsrias (Herb 
lilies) _ ~ ..90S 

Anemones, seedllnc .. SOS 
Aatalbe (spins*) Japoo- 
. lot treatment oC .. SOS 

Been.307 

Br^oDiMKtabsrous, seed* ^ 

Birds I! ” U 3j7 

Back • eye, long rpU» 
flower* d I Pari* macro- 

sknohys). *95 

Gao A treatment of .. 304 
Oni nations, double, from 

teed .303 

Catalogue, a good plant 301 
Obrjaantbemum note, * 
seasonable .. ..396 

OAiyaanthemums, the 
appUoailen of sftltau- 

faa to.398 

Climber dad oottages .. 311 


Climber oooi green h ouse, 

Onotunbers rotttaig off ~ 
Ouprolene .. « 

Danlias, single, striking 
Delphiniums, seedling.. 
DeaXootaine* apinosa .. 
Dlpladeniabolmensls .. 
Do ks, rough salt for 
killing .. .. 

Ferns, New Zealand ... 
Fruit garden •. 

Gardening, beautiful .. 
Garbs k i mo photo- 

graphio competitioa M 


Greenhorns, gas hot* 
water apparatus fora 300 
Greenhouse, heating a . 304 
Greenhouse, heating, 
glasirg, and stoea • 
peg a _ .. ..300 


Heath, PrtaUy (Per* 
nestya muerooata) .. 396 
Hollyhocks from out* 
tings propagating .. 393 
Honeysuckle cuttings, 

tak ng.193 

Indian Shot (Oannai) .. #4 

Laelia Dayana »9i 

Lan tanas in flower _ 304 
Last re as. Polyatichums, 
and Nephroleois .. 399 
Lettuces and their cul¬ 
ture .. M ..197 

Lilies .. „ .. 98ft 

Lilium ezimlum .. ..194 

Liiium Harris! .. .. 194 

Jillium aptoiosum .. 394 
Lobelia, a good basket.. 300 
Ma gnol a grandiflora not 
flowering .. 996 

Marigolds, African, for 
seed ...... SOS 


Manures, aril Adel, using 100 
Mignonette in pots .. SOS 
Montbretias in bloom .. SOI 
Orchids, a selection of M 396 
Outdoor garden . 394 
Othonna cratufoli* .. 304 
PaeonUs, Tree, | ropagat- 

Ing. 

Pamirs in the flower 

garden.301 

Peaches and Tomatoes, 

packing.300 

Ftachts, bad - .. 309 

Fetch-trees, seedling, 
management of 
Phlox Diummondi for 
gteeohonse dioo ration 304 
Pbyaianthus albens .. 3u4 
Plants for a boundary 
waU ... 396 

Plants, herbaoaoua .. SOI 
Plants, pot, watering .. 39ft 


396 


300 


Poiyanthuser, propagat¬ 
ing. .. 

Pomegranate, treatment 

of a . 

Poplar • tree struck by 

lightnirg. 

Poppies. 

Poultry and rabbits 

S uestions and answers . 
bododendron calo- 
phyilum .. 

Rhododendrons, treat¬ 
ment of . M 

Rote, Marshal Niel, 
treatment of a .. .. 

Rotes, cut, for show .. 
Roses in mat sea .. 
Roses, seaside 
Roses, Tea and other, in 
a greenhouse 
Roses. Tea*soented, and 
the ir hardiness . 


ring and 394 

g ~.i 


Roses, tarred string apd 
Salad plantr, grow 
Salvia patens 
Shrub, lawn, a good 
haidy .. ..395 

Spiraea arirefolia - .396 

Strawberries, planting.. 199 
Rtrswbeiry growing .. iOO 
Tiger Lily (L'lium tigri- 303 
numl, the .. .. 301 

Tomatoes - - ..197 

Town garden, work in 
the.. .. .. 395 

Vegetable garden - 195 
Vegetable Marrow jam S97 
Vine borders, cropping 399 
Vims not bearing at the 
bott-mof theoanea .. 300 
Violet, New Holland 
(Erection reniforme).. 397 
Week’s work, coming, the 394 
Wire worm, destroying .. 394 


ROSES. 

SEASIDE ROSES. 

I have often been asked, both by friends and 
■trangerg, “ Which are the beet Rosea for the 
seaside ?” And I have often been told by both 
that “ Roaee do nogood at the seaside.” Having 
given considerable attention to thla matter 
during the last few yean I will venture to get 
down the results of my observations and con¬ 
clusions. I have often stood still to admire the 
luxuriance of growth and foliage and the beauty 
of the flowers of Rosea on the shores of the 
Mediterranean between Marseilles and Genoa, 
especially about Antibes, and these have been 
for the most part the varieties of Noisette, 
Chinese, Tea-scented, and Hybrid Perpetual 
moat prised and cultivated in England. This, 
it may be said, is a olimate more favourable to 
growth than that of England. Granted; but 
then I have seen Roses flowering well near the 
sea in various psrts of Franoe and Great 
Britain, in our own country as far north as 
Aberdeen. It is but recently that I met with 
the common China Rose, the Maiden’s Blush, 
the cld Cabbage Rose, and more than one sort 
of the French (R. gallioa) at Herne Bay planted 
in gar lens fully exposed to and within a few 
yards of the sea. They had plenty of decent 
flowers on them, and seemed to laugh at the 
fiercest attacks of Father Neptune. On looking 
into more than one garden I found many of our 
best Hybrid Perpetuals, also the Gloire de Dijon 
and Noisette Aim6e Vibert. These also had grown 
freely under the shelter of a wall or fenoe, and 
were now produoing many fine flowers. In one of 
these little gardens I was reoommended to “ go 
and see ” the Roses at the Vioarage at Heme, 
two miles distant. Accordingly I set off, and 
on presenting my card, with a request that I 
might be permitted to see the Roses, received 
at once, although a stranger, a kind and cordial 
weloome from the vicar, the Rev. J. R. 
Buchanan. Now, this collection is large enough 
to inolude a great number of the best sorts of 
Hybrid Perpetuals and Tea-scented, and I never 
■aw plants in better health or finer bloom. 
In this garden, one and a-half miles from the 
sea, were L% France, Etienne Lsvet, Charles 
Lefebvre, Dupuy Jamain, Francois Miohelon, 
Baroness Rothschild, and others amongst the 
Hybrid Perpetuals. Perle des Jardins, Rubens, 
Mdme. Faloot, Anna Ollivier, Mdme. Lam bard, 
Com tease Nadaillac, and other Tea-scented 
kinds budded on dwarf standard Dog Rose, 
were beautiful in the extreme; two rows of 
these I had never seen surpassed. The soil 
was unquestionably good, but the cultivation 
was even better ; not a plant but bore marks of 
thoughtful attention. Close to this vioarage 
is Strode Park, the residenoe of Major Davis, 
and here Rosea were seen to flourish well. The 
plaints were in the rudest health, and covered 
with a wealth of handsome flowers. The 
Standard Roses in beds on the lawns were 
most effective. Heme is only one of many sea¬ 
side places that I have visited during the last 
few years, and I quote this because the most 
reoenbly visited, and, therefore, the freshest in 
my memory, and to repeat descriptions of other! 
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gardens might be tiresome from sameness. The 
conclusions I have drawn from these and other 
visits are : — 

1. That the sea air is not prejudicial to the 
growth of Roses. 

2 . It is the fieroe and oold blasts from off the 
sea that hinder growth and manl and spoil the 
flowers. 

3 Given a good soil and shelter—under a hill, 
bank, belt of trees, or wall—and good cultiva¬ 
tion, and Roses may be grown at the sea-side to 
produoe flowers equal to the majority of those 
exhibited at the Rose shows. 

4. The following sorts, in addition to those 
quoted above, have been met with in a highly 
satisfactory condition : — Common Moss, 
Damask: Madame Hardy. Alba : F61ioit4 (Par- 
men tier). Hybrid Perpetual: Anna Alexieff, 
Anna de Diesbach, Dr. Andry, Duchess of 
Sutherland, Duke of Edinburgh, General Jao- 
quimenot, Glory of Waltham, Jules Margottin, 
Madame Clemenoe Joigneanx, Merveille de 
Lyon, Magna Charta, Queen of Beddere, Crown 
Prinoe, Ella Gordon, Lady Sheffield, Madame 
Gabriel Luizet, Ulrich Brunner, Violette Bouyer, 
Coquette dee Blanches. Ayrshire: Thoresbyana. 
Sempervirens : F61ioit6 Perpetu6. Boursault: 
Amadis. Hybrid China, & 3 . : Madame Plantier, 
Charles Lswson, Conpe d’H4b£, Chdo6dol6> 
Noisette : C6Une Fores tier. Tea-soented : 
Hom&re, Marie Van Houtte, Safrano. I do not 
mean to say that these are the only Roses that 
will do at the sea-side, but that these will do, 
and I believe many others of the free-growing 
sorts that are not too full may safely be added 
to this list. P. 

8103.-—Oat Boses for show, —The 
blooms should be out when about half ex¬ 
panded, or a little more; but definite in¬ 
structions cannot be given on this point, as to 
a certain extent it depends how long the flowers 
have to be out before they are judged. If out 
on the morning of the show they should be more 
open than when taken from the plant the night 
before. The temperature, too, must be taken 
into account in this matter. If very hot and 
dry the blooms expand faster even when out 
than they do before. I advise you to gather a 
few flowers of different ages, and place them in 
a cool room, and watch their behaviour. You 
will gain more useful knowledge that way than 
any written instructions can give you.— J. C. C. 

8197.—Treatment of a Marechal Niel 
Rose.—You had better let the two shoots 
remain as they are. In all probability they will 
increase in length considerably before the winter. 
You ought to look upon the two shoots as the 
foundation of the future plant; bat, apart from 
that, it Is doubtful if they are in a condition to 
make into outtings; they are most likely too 
soft. If so, they would die before they formed 
roots; but, of course, you can take them off if you 
wish, but vou must not attempt to strike them 
their whole length. They must be out into 
lengths with three joints in each, rejecting the 
soft tops.—J. C. C. 

8189 —Tea and other Roses in a 
greenhouse.—Your idea of planting out the 
Tea Roses in the borders of the house is a good 
one, providing yon do not want the structure for 
other plants during the summer. If so, yon had 
better keep them in pots p shifting them into 


larger ones at the end of this month, If they 
require more root-room. You must also 
remember that for early forcing the plants are 
better in pots. But I do not like the idea of 
amateurs attempting to force Roeea into flower 
in the dead of winter; they are never satis¬ 
factory. The middle of January is early enough 
to begin forcing, and then the temperature 
should not exceed 50 degs. for the first three 
weeks. If you take this advioe you may plant 
out both the Teas and Hybrid Perpetuals. The 
Mai6chal Niel will do better planted out at one 
end and the growth trained under the glass. 
You may plant them all out at once, and if 
bright weather occurs it will be a good plan to 
put a*thin shade on the glass for a week or two. 
In one part of your enquiry you speak of a oold 
house, and further on yon refer to forcing the 
plants last year, so that it is possible I have 
not quite caught your ideas. If I have failed to 
do so write again.—J. C. C. 

TEA-SCENTED ROSES AND THEIR 

HARDINESS. 

It cannot be said that Tea Roses are hardy, as 
I have planted out many in the open, but they 
have not withstood the severity of our winters 
as well as I could wish. In this respect I have 
met with many disappointments. When I first 
came to the west of England to reside, I was 
under the impression that this class of Roses 
oould be grown in the open air with scaroely any 
protection ; but I have been disappointed. The 
plants would pass through ordinary winters 
unharmed by frost, but in severe seasons they 
have always been killed to the ground, and in 
some oases outright. The only satisfaction I 
have gained out of repeated trials is my know¬ 
ledge as to the hardiness of the different varie¬ 
ties, for some are more hardy than others, so that 
I have been able to avoid those which I knew 
could not be trusted. I find that there are not 
more than half-a-dozen kinds that it is safe to 
plant, even in this part of England, unless it be 
intended to protect them during the winter. 
Safrano, Madame Falcot, Souvenir d’un Ami, 
Madame Berard, Madame Lambard, and Etoile 
de Lyon are the six sorts which have proved the 
hardiest with me ; but even these will do better 
against a wall than in the open. In my estima¬ 
tion 

Gloire de Dijon should not be included in 
any list of Tea Hoses, as it does not properly 
belong to them. Is is unfortunate that many of 
the most beautiful Roses belonging to this sec¬ 
tion are not hardy. If we oould infuse a more 
hardy constitution into such sorts as Catherine 
Mermet, David Pradel, Perle de Lyon, and 
Marie Van Houtte, it would be a great gain 
to our gardens; but be would be a bold man 
who would plant these, unless he was prepared 
to afford the needful shelter daring the winter. 
Daring my experience I have found that the 
oharaoter of the soil has a great deal to do with 
their behaviour daring the winter. I am quite 
satisfied that to give Tea Roses a rioh soil when 
growing in the open air is a mistake. It is those 
plants that are in a rich soil that are most 
injured by frost. The plants which stand the 
winter best are those with short • jointed 
growth, which becomes hardened before the 
frosts ooour. 

Rich ground favours late growth m well M 
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early, and such condition* are not deairable when 
dealing with these tender subjects. I do not even 
advise a too free use of loam for Tea Roses; a 
lighter description of soil will be found to suit 
them better. It is not safe to speak of the 
hardiness of Tea Roses with only the experience 
of a year or two, because it is the severe winters 
that kill the plants. The amount of shelter the 
plants get from their surroundings U, of oourse, 
a great point. If they are favourably situated in 
this respect, they are more likely to aucoeed than 
those more exposed to oold winds. It is jnsta 
question whetner it would not be better to return 
to the practice followed fairly generally 30 years 
ago, of taking up the plants early in the winter, 
laying them m by the heels in snug corners, and 
planting them again in the spring. C. 


ROSES IN MASSES. 

Thxbi is often such a wealth of flowers on all 
the old-fashioned hardy summer-flowering Roses 
in cottage gardens, that one cannot take a walk 
or drive through a oountry village at that season 
without being impressed with their value for 
more general planting in the better class of 
gardens. 0#ing to the additional space in such 
cases they could be grown to greater advantage 
than what we see in gardens of limited area, as 
they could be cultivated in larger groups, which 
would make them more attractive. If there is 
one reason why these old forms of Roses should 
be more widely known, it is because they will 
thrive where the better forms of Roses refuse to 
grow, as they are indifferent about soil, re¬ 
quiring, however, a fair amount of sunshine. I 
saw recently somi grand bashes of 
Gloria Mundi occupying a dry bank where a 
Hybrid Perpetual would hardly live, yet these 

S lants were producing their flowers in abun- 
auoe. This Rose is not only free-blooming, 
but some of the blossoms come striped, while 
others are red, the last mentioned predominating. 
The old pink monthly Rose was also associated 
with it, the two making a grand show of blos¬ 
som. Village Maid is a much scarcer variety 
than either of the above, but is occasionally to 
be found in cottage gardens. The reason of its 
sc aroity is no doubt owing to the fact that it does 
nob make suckers so freely as the others, and is 
altogether less vigorous, but it is a charming old 
Roe, and produces a great number of flowers, 
which are large and full and excellent in form. 
The ground oolour of the petals Is white, which 
is Irregularly striped with rose and dark-orim- 
sou ; altogether it is a charming old Rose, and 
will thrive in any fairly good soil. It should 
not be pruned, and is very hardy. The 

Mai des's Blush, if possible, is more attrac¬ 
tive than those already mentioned, as it is a 
stronger grower and produces an enormous 
quantity of flowers. It never looks better than 
when overbopping a low wall or when grown in 
the form of a hedge. There are several Roses 
of the same style of growth as the last men¬ 
tioned, the names of which I do not know, but 
I have met with them in negleobed gardens 
flowering in the most profuse manner. One in 

S articular I have seen with rich crimson-shaded 
owers, and another with a dark velvety-purple 
oolour, which was very striking, the plant 
growing in a semi-wild state. All the varieties 
of Roses which I have mentioned are well suited 
for planting in masses in the wild garden or 
shrubbery border or in any other position that 
would not be considered good enough for the 
more tender sorts. Plant them in fairly large 
groups, and leave them alone. The cultivator 
who considers it necessary to prane every year 
all the Roses that he grows is advised not to 
plant these, for as sure as he attempts to prune 
those sorts I have enumerated, he will be dis¬ 
appointed in the results. J. 


8179.—Tarred string and Roses.—I have never 
known tarred oord to injare Rses or any other tree, 
although I have used large quantities of it in my time. If 
it it tne oord that has done the mischief In your oaee it 
must be beoauee it was mw. Toere it no sort of oord so 
durable as that wbioh bae been tarred; bub if you feel that 
your surmise is right, you oan substitute ordinary string 
for tt.-J. 0. 0. 


8004.—Destroying wire worm.—The beet cure for 
wire worm I And is to sow llastard-seod broadoast, and 
when six leaves are grown dig it in. On land that is not 
used, sow the seed and let it grow and shed its own seed, 
and after it has grown again a little d ! g it in.—R. M. B. 


Oar readers will kindly remember that we are glad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs of plant* or garden seenes, especially of gardens of 
a picturesque character. 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a garden diary from August 
3rd to August 10* A. 

Sewed a number of seeds of Telegraph Cucumber to 
raise plants for autumn and winter fruiting. Only one 
seed is plaocd in eaoh email pot, and the pots are stood 
near the glass in a pit where there is just a little warmth 
from fermenting materials. The cooler the plants are 
brought up in a reasonable way the more robust they will 
be, and vigour of constitution at the beginning of the 
autumn has a considerable tains. Pnt in a lot of Tomato 
outtinge of Old Red, whioh I find Is a good setter and a 
free-bearing kind in winter. For very early work 
Criterion is valuable, although the fruits are rather email; 
but it is a good setter in the short days. I have had it 
bearing all winter near the glass in a warm hones. Pricked 
off needling Calceolarias 1 inoh apart in boxes of light, rich 
soil, returning them to a frame plaoed on the shady elds of a 
wall. Sowed Mignonette in pots for early blooming. I 
want a good stook of this, and am growing several of the 
large-flowered varieties, including Maoheb, a very robust 
sort. The eeed pots are plaoed in a oold frame. I am 
using 6-inoh pots. Nipped out the terminal buds of the 
longest shoots of Bouvardiae for the last time. Planted 
out early etruok cuttings of Mrs. Slnkins Pink. I grew a 
lot of this in pote last winter, and the plants ooming into 
blossom early the flowers were much appreciated, being so 
muoh larger than the Old White. Outtingi taken from 
those forced plants will be just right for potting up early 
for foroing next year. In my experience early rooted 
outtinge make the best plants for foroing. Finished 
layering Strawberry-runners for late potwork; the earliest 
have been potted into the fruiting pots to get full of roots. 
I And Strawberries quite as valuable about the end of May 
and beginning of J one—sometimes more eo than those 
foroed earlier—and for this purpose late sorts, euoh as Sir 
Charles Napier, British Queen, and Elton Pine, are beet 
I have oooasionally paid a long price for a new variety of 
fruit, flower, or vegetable, aud have had the usual diaap 
pointmenbi. The raiser of the new plants, as a rale, 
supplies the descriptive matter whioh accompanies the 
advent of the stranger, and some allowanoeehould be made 
for his partiality to hie own offspring, cum grano salis. 
My own opinion of Laxton’s Noble Strawberry for general 
purposes Is a favourable one ; but a gardening friend, when 
talking of it, called it a bag of wool, showing how different 
things strike different people. Repotted bulbs of Laohen- 
alias. These are very pretty for small pots, about sight 
flowering bulbs in a 6-inoh pot will make a nioe effect. 
Any nioe mellow soil will do. Shall keep them In a 
oold pit for the present till they begin to grow, and then 
take them to a shelf in a greenhouse. The email bulbs 
have been potted oloser together, as but few of them wlli 
flower till they get stronger They inoreaee rapidly, so a 
stook can soon he raised. Made a Mushroom-ridge under 
a north wall This ii the last open air bed I shall make. 
Having a good Mushroom-house I shall begin to oolleot 
materials for placing the next bed there. Trimmed and 
trained creepers on walls, trellises, and arches. The white 
Jasmine Is very sweet and nica now on wire arohee. The 
different forme of Clematis Jaokmant are also among the 
things whioh everybody with a garden should possess. 
Thinned the fruits on Pear-trees on walls and espaliers 
where too numerous Exposed the Peaches to the sun- 
shine by removing a leaf here and there, or thrusting it on 
one side. Tiwfl in the young wood of William Allan 
R’ohardson Roses on south wall. I have one pteoe of wall 
oovered with this Rose, and very beautiful it looks. Re¬ 
moved seeds from Poppies and other annuals to induce a 
succession of blooms. 


Greenhouse. 

Watering pot plants —Oae of tbs most difficult 
matters whioh amateur* have to learn in the cultivation of 
pot plants is the use of the water pot. This is necessarily 
so through the widely different natures and requirements 
of the various things that they grow. It may be laid down 
as a rule that, with the exoeption of plants that are being 
gradually dried off, whenever water is given enough 
should be applied to moisten the whole of the soil, for if 
less than thie Is used the ohanoee are that some portion 
of the ball will get eo dry that the water subsequently 
given In the ordinary oourse oeases to eater It, all usually 
pissing off between the ehrunken ball and the sides of the 
pat. This ooadiblon often exists In the lower part of the 
ball, whilst the top may be in a right state. Bat when we 
oome to the quantity of water whioh some kinds of plants 
require as oompared with others, and the extent of dryness 
whioh the soli should be let to get to before water is given, 
then there is an immense difference—a difference as to 
whioh In writing it is not possible to do more than give a 
few hints that admit of general application. Qu. ok-growing 
plants that make muoh top as well as root growth in little 
time, especially when of a soft-wooded nature, with large 
leaves, soft in texture, and whioh, consequently, throw off 
a largo quantity of water by evaporation In hot weather, 
during the spring and summer frequently require three or 
four times as muoh water as slow growing, hard-wooded 
kinds, the tops as well ae the roots of whioh move slowly, 
and whioh have also leaves that are email and hard In 
texture, and not oapable of pissing off muoh moisture. In 
most oases plants of the last-named character need to have 
the soil muoh drier before water is given than the quick- 
growing ones, which, if let t) get so dry. would flag to an 
extent that would injare them muoh. Needless to say, in 
the spring, and still more so in the summer, when muoh 
of the season’s growth has been made, the tops are large 
and the roots ia full action, water Is required in greater 
quantities than when the plants are comparatively dor¬ 
mant. Now, when most of the strong, free growing kinds 
of both stove aud greenhouse su^Jeots have the soil 
within their pots mors or leei filled with root*, water 
requires to be given often and freely. All the stook should 
be gone over twioe a-day, morning and evening. If in 
the middle of the day, when the sun is on them, any are 
found to be eo dry as to oause them to flag, they should be 
shaded for an hour or two before water is applied, as when 
in this state, and water Is given with the sun's rays full on 
them, it is not unlikely to cause death. Quantities of 
plants of even strong, frte growing kinds are killed in this 
way. To water in the sun even common hardy things that 
are plasted out is a bad practios, but in Mae case of pot 


plants the effect Is wont. Now, when the roots of many 
plants have gone far to exhaust most of the manorial 
elements that the eoil in whioh their roots exist oontalned, 
ie the time when manure-water is of the meet service to 
them This especially applies to things that are under¬ 
potted, and whioh are naturally more dependent on what 
Ie given them, either In the shape of surface dressings of 
concentrated manure that will get washed down to the 
roots in the ordinary oourse of watering, or manure- 
water. Amateurs seldom seem to realise the extent to 
whioh it ie neoBeeary to give pot plants assistance by one 
or other of these means, particularly during the summer. 
Strong-growing subjects, like Salvias, the stronger Unde 
of Veronica, Chrysanthemums, Allamandae, Bougain¬ 
villeas, Gerodendrone, Vinoas, and many others of a lOca 
nature, will do well with manure-water every time the soil 
requires moistening, provided it is not given too strong. 
Many of the plants that are propagated from seeds or 
outtingi annually, and that are not retained longer than 
to bloom once, o»n be had in good condition In much 
smaller pote than are often used, if they are enflldentiy 
supported with manure-water. 

Lilies.—Amongst the different speoiee of LUy that are 
cultivated in pote there are none in whioh there is eo much 
difference in their time of flowering as L. auratum. If a 
•core of imported bulbs ere procured, and they are ell 
treated alike, there will most likely be a difference of 
six or eight weeks In the lime that elapses between the 
first and the latest blooming; and, in most oases, 
this differenoe will continue In subsequent years. 
This naturally points to tbs necessity for varying 
the treatment. Under ordinary conditions, where the 
plants have been kfp*i in a oool greenhouse or hi 
framee, some will have flowered several weeks back; after 
the flowers have faded, to do justice to the plants they 
will have reoelved regular attention with water, eo an to 
keep the eoil from getting too dry whilst there was any 
life In the stems and leaves, for If water ie withheld before 
the tope have ripened off gradually there ia little ohanoe 
of their doing muoh good next year, ae It ia whilst the 
tops are fresh after the plants have bloomed that the bulbs 
get matured and attain a condition euoh as to enable them 
to bloom again. Through some unexplained oause the 
imported bulbs of this favourite LUy do not appear to 
reaoh this country now in a state that makes them able to 
go on and attain lnoreeaed strength and vigour In the way 
that the early importations did. Many of the auratums tha* 
now oome to hand flower onoe and then die, despite aU 
that oan be done for them. It ie thus obviously necaeeary 
to leave nothing undone to get those that do live to go on 
satisfactorily in the manner that other speoles are oapable 
of being made to do. As soon ae the tope are dead I 
should reoommend the plants being at onoe potted in the 
else of pote that are used; it le well to be guided by the 
strength and condition of the bulbs, espeoblly as to the 
quality of roots they have made. Wnere these are numer¬ 
ous and In a healthy etate more room may be given, but 
anything in the shape of over-potting must be avoided, for 
until the plants have got oomplotoly over the severe ordeal 
they have gone through, too large a body of soil will be 
fatal to them. AU the numerous kinds of Lily that I have 
grown in pots have done well lo good fibrous loam with about 
ons-flfth of leaf-mould, some rotten manure, and sand 
added ; but for L. auratum that has not fully regained 
strength and vigour after being imports!, I should advise 
one-naif peat being mixed with the loam, using enoogh 
sand to keep the whole sufficiently porous. In shar¬ 
ing away the old so<l bs careful not to injure any roots 
that are present. With plants that have been only one 
season In hand, these are not likely to be over-plentiful, 
and under snob conditions the lose of a single living fltuw 
should bs avoided. Work the soU in amongst the roots eo 
ae not to crush or break them; this requires care. Altar 
potting they ehould be stood where they will not bs fully 
exposed to the eun, and If a spare frame-light oan be put 
above them to prevent the soU getting too wet by drench¬ 
ing rains, it will be better, as If this ooourn It wlU be likely 
to rot them. Treated in this way, muoh water will not be 
required, yet enough must be given to keep the oil in a 
half moistened etate. 

L. Harriet Is the best form of the long!floras speoles, 
as It will not only fores earlier than the others, but In 
addition it bears mors flowers on a stem, and is moreover a 
tree-grower. Where an attempt to flower bulbs again that 
have been foroed early ia to be made, they should now be 
out-of-d^ors, and ehould have been regularly supplied with 
water. If they have not already begun to push up new stems 
they may shortly be expected to ao so. Wnen these have 
made a little progress, if the plants are in pote that se e m 
insufficient to carry them through a seoond blooming, they 
had better be moved Into others a size or two larger. But 
in shifting them, otre must be taken not to iajore the 
roots in the least; if young fibres are moving, and axe 
down muoh amongst the drainage it is best to leave the old 
orooks untouohed, just as they an, for if any attempt is 
mads to remove them the roots are eo brittle that they will 
be broken, the result of whioh most likely would be to stop 
the plsnts from flowering. 

L- ex l ml tun.—The only dlfferenos that there soems 
to be between thie and the ordinary L. longtfloruu is tha* 
t he latter rarely produoee more than two fl were on a atom, 
whl'st L. eximium will give four or five. Plante of either 
of these kinds after flowering should be kept watered until 
the tops die down, after whtoh pot those that require it at 
onos, ae in oommon wish Lilies of all kinds, I raoomaeod 
their being potted immediately the tops die down; it 
delated until later it frequently happens that the work ia 
left till it ie too late to do it wi hint injorlngthe plants in 
a way that does them permanent harm. 

L. Bpeclosnm.—Tns different varieties of this fine 
autumn flowering LUy will now have filled their pote with 
roots and should have weak manure-water given them every 
week. See that the leaves are free from aphidre, whioh, 
if present will cripple the flowers and permanent y injare 
the plants by oaueing the foliage to die off before tts time. 

Thomas Bauras. 


Outdoor Gordon. 

Finish layering Carnations as soon m possible to enable 
the plants to gel strong before winter. The budding 
of etanderd Briers should now be finished. Dwarfs wifi 
■uooeed yet for some weeks. It is beet not to head bank 
the stook, but let the budi remain dormant till the spring* 
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They will make better and stronger plants, and there will 
be fewer deaths If the winter should be severe. Loosen ] 
the ties on thoee bads inserted early, and whioh have now 
taken. Remove all suckers as soon as they appear. The 
Manetti, where neglected, is a great sinner in this respect 
II is no unoommon thing in the gardens of amateurs who 
are not well acquainted with the growth of the Manetti to 
find the budded plant dead and tbe stook in full swing. 
Shorten the strong rampint shoots of Hybrid Perpetuate 
to strengthen the autumn blossoms ; these strong shoots 
seldom produce flowers unless shortened, and they mono¬ 
polise all the strength of the plants if permitted to extend. 
Where Verbenas are grown from outtings the stook should 
be propagated before the plants have exhausted themselves 
flowering. Young shoots will strike freely now in pots 
sandy soil in a frame kept dose and shaded during the 
hottest pari of the day. Outtings of Pansies will root 
quickly now under a handllght, or even without a glass in 
a shady border in a bed of loam and leaf-mould, with a 
little sand on the top, kept moist. In most plaoes the 
autumn is the best time to plant to obtain fine flowers, and 
the outtings rooted now will be in good time for autumn 
planting. Dahlias will now require a good deal of atten- 
ii< tin thinning the shoots where too crowded, and tying 
*le advancing growth. Liquid manure will be a great 
hi Into weakly growers. Thin the flower-buds on Holly- 
nock spikes if line blossoms are wanted, and, at the same 
time, shorten the spikes by removing a good foot or so of 
the top. This will concentrate the strength. Cuttings of 
the flowering-stems will root now in a frame or under 
haudlights shaded from bright sunshine. 8ingle buds only 
are required, with an lnoh or so of stem below the bud to 
fasten tbe bud-cutting in the soil. Fiower-beds will require 
a good deal of piokiog and pinching to keep them in the 
beat possible condition, and nothing less than this should 
satisfy. 8ave seeds of anything good in hardy perennials. 
Sow seeds of Hollyhocks in drills in the open air, or in 
boxes to stand the winter in a frame. Plants in baskets 
and vases in the open air will require daily watering. 
Fruit Garden. 

The summer pruning of wall and other trained fruit- 
trees should be finished now, even in late districts. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Lose no time now in sowing Cabbages for spring. 
Carter’s Heartwell and Enfield Market are good kinds. If 
the soil is very dry well moisten the drills before sowing. 
Thin out Endive when large enough; transplant the 
thinnings on good land in an open situation. The early 
sown plants will sometimes bolt prematurely, therefore it 
is not desirable to set out more of these early ones than 
will suffice to keep up the supply ; but Endive sown now 
will not run, so a good breadth may be sown at onoe to 
ensure an autumn and early winter supply. Tie up the 
early eown plants and oover with an inverted flower-pot, 
or a eauoer will do, for the purpose of throwing ciY the 
wet. Everything used in a blanched state must be tied 
up when the leaves are perfectly dry, as if the least damp¬ 
ness is enclosed within the folds of their leaves when drawn 
together deoay sets in immediately, and the whole plant 
soon becomes a mars of rottenness. Vegetable Marrows 
and ridge Cucumbers, In oonsequenoe of the warm, sunny 
weather, are ehowing abundanoe of fruit, and rhould be 
well supported with water, unless rain comes. Tomatoes 
also will need extra help, and at least onoe a-week the 
Tomato-plants must be gone over, and all useless shoots 
removed, and the leading shoots tied up. There is every pros- 
peot of being an abundant crop of Tomatoes this year, with 
a corresponding glut in the markets everywhere. It will 
be a good plan to put in outtings of any favourite kind for 
winter bearing. Stand the outtlng pots in ths open air 
in the shade till roots are formed, then expose as much as 
possible. Take the cuttings from the most prolific plants. 
Top-dress Cucumbers whioh have been in bearing some 
time with ohopped turf and old manure. From 1 inch to 
1} inches will be enough at one time. The roots will soon 
work into it, and thus will give strength to the top growth 
and cause the fruits to swell out rapidly, and quick growth 
is very essential to quality. Qive plenty cf water, both to 
the roots and also in the atmosphere. This is the best 
and surest antidote for red-epider. If full uee were made 
of the means nature plaoes within our reach, especially as 
regards moisture, inscc s would give lees trouble. A very 
small amount of neglect at the beginning of things leads 
1 to Immense diflioulties later on. E. Hobday. 



Long-spike-flowered Buck-eye (Pavia macrostachya). 


Leaving the summer’s growth too long upon the trees has 
a weakening tendency, so far as regards the shoots trained 
dose to the wall. The early Peaches are now ripening, and 
every fruit should be exposed to the sunshine to put on 
oolour. A leaf or two may be pinohed off if necessary; 
but they oan generally be thrust on one side sufficiently to 
expose the fruits. Look over Peaohes now ripening under 
glass daily to gather those fruits which will part readily 
from the stalk. If permitted to hang too long they drop, 
and a bruised Peach is useless for dessert, or, indeed, any 
other purpose, unless used immediately. The experienced 
eye oan easily pick out those fruits whioh are approaching 
maturity, and whioh might fall before the next day with¬ 
out testing them with the hand, and the less handling 
Peaches have the better. Keep the trees planted in the 
border and also those in pots on the side of dry ness at tbs 
root as soon as ths fruits begin to ripen, as too muoh 
water then will spoil the flavour. A four, badly flavoured 
Peaoh is worthless, and thi* loes of flavour is generally 
caused by too muoh water and too little ventilation during 
the last ten day s or so preceding the perfect ripening. Do 
everything possible by giving a little early ventilation in 
the morning, damping at closing time, and other neoeesaiy 
attentions to keep red-spider out of Melon-houses and pits ; 
for onoe permitted inside, it will be very difficult to oust 
again bill the leaves are destroyed, and this is the main 
reason why there are so many badly-flavoured Melons— 
thev are ripened prematurely without healthy foliage. 
To have good flavoured Melons the main leaves must be 
carried through the ripening of the fruits of a good oolour. 
This is mainly a question of early attention when the 
plants are growing freely. Red-spider will generally fight 
shy of robust, hard foliage. Stop all lateral growth as 
•oon as there are fruits enough set for a orop, and remove 
all male blossoms. Plant new beds of Strawberries. 8trong 
plants set out early in good land well cultivated will pro¬ 
duce a erop of fine berries next year. Morello Cherries 
must be netted up to preserve them from the blackbirds, 
whioh are even more partial to these than better flavoured 
fruits. Thin out the dusters of young Raspberry-canes. 
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Work In the Town garden. 

The town or city garden is at its best just now ; if not 
attractive at thiscea-on it certainly never will be. On the 
whole, things generally are not so good as usual, the oold 
and wet summer of last year, and the long, sunless winter, 
having had an even worse effect upon plant life In towns 
than in the ocuntry. Carnations especially have evidently 
suffered severely, being unpreoedently thin and weak, and 
seemingly quite devoid of vigour. Near London there will be 
very few layers; at any rate, from choice sorts. On the 
whole, I think there is muoh more satisfaction, especially 
to the town amateur, in growing Seedling Carnations than 
named sorts, whioh are moreor less costly, and soon dwindle, 
unless cultivated with some oontiderable amount of skill. 
Where many so err is in purchasing oheap seed, which is 
not worth the trouble cf raising, and in nob sowing the 
seed early enough to make strong plants by the winter 
and bloom abundantly next summer. Even if it does 
ooet a little more, get a packet of good h>bridised s<ed, 
and sow it nob later than the middle of April. In suburban 
gardens tbe seedlings will be quite safe through the winter 
if pricked off at In a nursety bed at 6 in. or 8In. apart ;but 
in very smoky places they should be potted eff singly (into 
3}-i(.ch pot*) when large enough, wintered in a ccol frame, 
and planted out where they they are to flower in the 
spring. April is the best month. Thus treated, the plants 
will commei ce flowering in July and oontinue until 
checked by treat. From the best seed 70 per oenb. to 
80 per cent, of double flowers will result, but even a good 
plant of a brightly ooloured single kind, with Its scores, if 
not hundreds, of blossoms is infinitely superior to a sickly 
sorap of a named varietv that cannot make up its mind 
whether to live or die. How beautiful are the different 
varieties of Clematis now, and the blue and white Passion¬ 
flowers are equally oharming. There are few spots in 
which all these will not suoceed in the op«n air, bub in 
very smeky localities they only need the shelter of a glass 
root-no heat—to grow and bloom abundantly. It is now 
high time to sow seed of the beautiful varieties of Herba¬ 
ceous Calceolarias, if not already done. Keep the seed- 


pans moist, cool, airy, and shaded, and prick eff the tiny 
seedlings into other pans or boxes as soon as possible. In 
window boxes the shrubby Calceolarias, of whioh Golden 
Gem is the best for town gardens, and Tuberous Begonias 
are very gay and effective. B. Weltoniensie is one of the 
very best plants for a town window we have. Nioe 
subjects for rooms at this ceason are small examples of the 
Castor Oil-plant, and Grevillea robust*. £. 0. R- 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

A GOOD HARDY LAWN SHRUB. 

Long Spike-flowered Buck-eye (Pavia 
macrostachya). 

At this season or a little later there are few 
shrubs more ornamental than this too-rarely- 
seen Buok-ej e, which is alike as beautiful in leafage 
as in flower. Its being leafless during the winter 
months is a disadvantage; but then from tbe 
time Its young leaves appear in April until late 
in the autumn no deciduous shrub can well be 
prettier. It is a handsome bash, growing from 
6 feet to 10 feet high, and invaluable because it 
is one of the few that flower in late summer. 
Fully grown, it makes a wide-spreading mass of 
slender stems which proceed from the suckers. 
The ends of its shoots are terminated with a tuf b 
of Aralia-like leaves, and the contrast between 
its erect spires of fragrant white blossoms and 
its red stalked foliage is singularly effective. 
The elegant growth of the plant and its attrac¬ 
tiveness when in bloom combine to render it 
one of the best of all hardy flowering shrubs, 
and the faot that it is indifferent in respect to 
soil enhances its value. W. 


PROPAGATING TREE PJE0NIE3. 

Will you please to tell me how to propagate 
these in the most efficient manner? 1 have 
plenty of frame-room for their accommodation if 
required.— Paxjnies 

# * # These may be increased either by cuttings, 
seeds, division if possible, or by grafting, this last 
being the method usually employed, for plants 
raised in this way make more satisfactory progress 
daring their earlier stages than those increased 
by the other methods. In grafting, the stock 
employed is usually a stoat, fleshy root of one of 
the herbaceous kinds, and the scion a young grow¬ 
ing shoot of the current season. The best time 
of the year for grafting Tree Pseonies is during 
the month of August, when all that is required 
is to take a tuber having on it as many fibrous 
roots as possible, and having fashioned the scion 
in the form of a wedge, tbe upper part of tbe 
fleshy root must be split for a certain distance, 
and the wedge-slaped base of the scion inserted 
therein. It must then be tied securely in posi¬ 
tion, and the point of union covered with graft¬ 
ing wax or clay in order to render all air-tight. 
Of course, in inserting the graft in position ca;e 
should be taken that the bark of both stock and 
scion fit perfectly, and should there be ar y great 
difference between the two in size, the wedge- 
shaped portion of the scion may be bo fashioned 
that an exact union is effected only on one side. 
After grafting the plants must be potted suffici¬ 
ently deep in the soil to completely oover the 
point of union, and then they muBt be placed in 
a frame which is kept close and shaded till a 
union is complete; but during that interval 
especial care must be taken not to overwater 
them. The most suitable soions are the good, 
clean shoots without flowers, but, of course, when 
required to increase any particular variety to 
the fullest possible extent, the shoots that have 
flowered may also be employed. P. albiflora 
and any of its numerous varieties supply the 
best of stocks for grafting. After a union is 
complete plenty of air must be given, but the 
beiter way is to winter the plants in a frame, as 
they are then protected, not only from sharp 
frosts, but also from heavy rains, which in their 
earlier stages mast be especially guarded 
against. Another way of increasing Tree 
Pseonies that may be sometimes effectually 
carried out is to split up the plant after the 
manner of a herbaceous subject; but, of course, 
this can only be done when the plant has been 
buried rather deeply in the soil, and its several 
divisions have each roots of their own. Layering 
may also be successfully carried out for the 
increase of these Pwonies, and this is best done 
in the autumn, when the portion of the branch 
that is to be buried must be partially cut 
through, and a tongue formed. The branch or 
branches thus layered will require to be held 
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■•ourely in position by stoat pegs, and attention 
should be paid daring the folio wing summer to 
keep the soil sufficiently moist to aooelerate the 
formation of roots. When seeds are obtainable, 
which is seldom the o&se, they should be sown 
in pans of sandy loam, and plaoed in a frame, 
however, they will generally lie a good 
while before they germinate, and even after this 
they make but slow progress during their earlier 
■tsges. _ N. 

Prickly Heath (Pernebtya muoronata).— 
A beautiful little dwarf evergreen of the Heath 
family from South America, hardy enough for 
every English garden, and deserving of being 
planted everywhere vtaere suitable soil exists, 
its chief beauty, beyond its evergreen foliage, is 
its berries, which are produced in the autumn 
after an abundant orop of small white blossoms. 
The berries are the size of small Cherries, and 
in the original form are in colour a dull purple, 
but now there are varieties with the berries white, 
rose, pink, crimson, purple-black, with every 
intermediate shade of tint. There are few more 
oharming dwarf shrubs than these Pemettyas, 
and they should be planted in every garden 
where the soil is peaty, sandy, or of light loam, 
and even a heavy soil may be made suitable for 
them by a large addition of decayed leaf-mould 
and sand. For autumn and winter beds on a 
lawn near the house they are exoellent, as they 
have a cheerful aspect, throughout the winter. 

Desfontainea spinosa.— This beautiful 
South American shrub, whioh bears a great 
resemblanoe to a Holly in foliage, is now in 
bloom. The flowers are tube-shaped, about 
2 inches in length, the upper part of the tube 
being bright-ecarlet, and the lower yeUow. 
tom*!- 8hr J lb » for whioh we are indebted to 
William Lobb, is too tender for most parts of 
England, as, unless it be in an especially 
favoured spot, a healthy specimen is rarely 
seen; still, from the beauty of its blossoms it 
well repays the protection of a greenhouse. It 
ean be increased by means of cuttings put in at 
this season and kept dose until rooted. They 
often remain a considerable time before they 
strike, but if good cuttings are obtained they 
seldom decay.—H. 

Spiraea arisB folia —Just now this forms 
* verv beautiful object on many a lawn and 
shrubbery. To say it is one of the best of 
Spiraeas is but scant praise ; it would not be too 
much to say that it is among the choicest of 
flowering shrubs. Its extremely graceful growth 
and the showiness of its great white plume-like 
flower clusters combine to render it so beautiful. 
The flowers are described in some books as dirty 
white, whioh, perhaps, expresses in an apt way 
the appearance of the flower-dusters just as 
they are fading ; but the artistic eye enjoys the 
dirty whiteness far more than the oold white¬ 
ness of suoh a shrub as, for instance, the Guelder 
Rose. I saw last season in a Surrey garden a 
specimen of Spiraaa arisefolia whose height was 
12 feet and spread of branches 16 feet, and the 
whole was a mass of foam-like blossom. A more 
striking or more graceful shrub for an open 
lawn could not be named, and I should like to 
meet with suoh fine examples more often. But 
to get them so fine they must have liberal 
treatment and proper attention as to pruning. 
—G. 

Rhododendron calophyllnm.— This is 

a very handsome Rhododendron, and when in 
flower attracts a greater share of attention than 
any of the other varieties, as with us it is the 
last of the Himalayan section to bloom. The 
flowers are tubular, pure white in colour, and 
arranged in good-sized clusters. It forms a free- 
growing bush that at all seasons is very orna¬ 
mental by reason of the ample deep-green 
foliage. In this Rhododendron the large, almost 
globular bloom buds stand out very conspicu¬ 
ously for months before they open. Contrary 
to what one would expeot from such a vigorous 
grower this Rhododendron will keep in health 
and flower well in comparatively small pots, 
especially if the specimens were originally 
raised from cuttings, as seedlings are not so free- 
flowering in a small state. Cuttings of the balf- 
ripened shoots strike root without difficulty; 
Indeed, it is one of the easiest of its class to be 
increased in this way. There seems to be much 
confusion with regard to the names of this 
particular section of Rhododendrons, for there 


is little, if any, difference between those known 
under the names of R. oalophvllutn, tubulatum, 
virginale, Jenkinsi, and Maddeni, except that 
these two last are rather more slender-growing 
and the flowers somewhat less massive than 
those of the others. R. calophyllnm seeds very 
freely, and the young plants grow quickly, so 
that, irrespective of cuttings, a stook of it is 
quickly obtained.—H. 

8174.—Treatment of Rhododendrons. 
—It is not usual for small or medium-sized plants 
of Rhododendrons to flower every year alike. The 
reason for this is that they bloom so freely one 
season that they have not strength enough to do 
so the succeeding one. As the plants get larger 
you will not see so much difference in this 
respeot. Your gardener is quite right; Rhodo¬ 
dendrons should not be pruned if it oan be 
avoided. Nevertheless, if you decide to do so, 
let it be done next season, as soon as they go out 
of flower. If the plants are small, and they are 
occupying a bed of suitable soil, they will not 
require manuring, but if they are showing signs 
of weakness they will be benefited if you give 
the bed a top-dressing, 2 inches thick, of peat 
or leaf-soil. If neither of these materials are 
available, half-rotten turves, chopped up fine, 
will nourish the roots, and tend to increase the 
vigour of the growth. You had better be con¬ 
tent to let the plants grow their own way, only 
give them plenty of room. The branches of 
different plants should not touch eaoh other. 
Let them have plenty of space for the side 
branches to extend unchecked, and they will 
not get so high as those that are crowded.— 
J. 0. C. 

8177. — Magnolia grandiflora not 
flowering. —There it no doubt but that your 
plant is an inferior variety of this Magnolia. 
There are many of them about the country, but 
it is not always the oase that they do not flcwer 
at all. I have known the true form to bloom 
when only 4 feet or 5 feet high. The kind 
which flowers so freely is known as the Exmouth 
variety, the leaves of which are wide and 
nearly covered on the under side with a brownish 
rust, whereas the other is quite free from this 
characteristic. You had better discontinue th e 
use of liquid-manure.—J. C. C. 

8195.—Plants for a boundary walL— 
You could not have made a better selection of 
plants for suoh a position, so far as their hardi¬ 
ness is concerned ; but I am of your opinion 
that it is doubtful if Cotoneaster affiuis and 
Cydonia japonioa and Crataegus Lelandi will 
bear berries in such a case. All the others will, 

I have not the least doubt, flower and fruit in 
a fairly satisfactory manner—as a matter of fact, 

I should prefer them for suoh a position to 
any other creepers. For any of the doubtful 
ones you may substitute a Gloire de Dijon Rose 
or Clematis Jackmani.—J. C. C. 


816 1 . Taking Honeysuckle cuttings. 
—These, like Roses, will strike either from 
young or old wood, but, on the whole, I like 
putting in the cuttings in the autumn or winter, 
when the plants are at rest. The common Dutch 
and other deoiduous Honeysuckles will strike 
well if large pieces are out off and planted firmly 
in the ground. Evergreen Honeysuckles will 
strike at any time. I filled a light with outtings a 
short time ago, and their appearance now shows 
roots have formed, but generally outtings of 
evergreen plants are best planted in early 
autumn, say September.— E. H. 

8182. —Treatment of a Pomegranate.—You had 
„ ^ fe?2 ten n. wI ? * rowin S the Pomegranate on a wall. 

" 1 Ko^iKn ,t o“o* ,h,ub *"* J ’" om4w * u *°° 

8183. —Poplar-tree struck by lightning. — I 
alvlae you to allow the tree to stand until next sprint: 
you will then see whether it will lire or not. I expeot the 
bole of the tree is not injured, and that, although the 
branohes may die, others will grow out of the stem. 
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8113 —Rough salt for killing Docks, 

—Instead of spending money in sale, I advise 
Strathmore ” to pay a man to dig up and burn 
the Dooks and other rubbish. Cutting the Docks 
will not kill them, as the root is not destroyed. 
I fear “ Strathmore” will meet with Docks for 
some years to oome, as the surfaoe soil is doubt¬ 
less full of seeds whioh have ripened this year. 
But there is nothing to prevent him planting 
this autumn, as it is very easy to keep the weeds 
in oheck by following tne course I have 
reoommended. — Faloonbridoe. 


ORCHIDS. 

L2ELIA DAYANA. 

Hmi b a Wnttfnl eiamplo of thb nno, 
whioh haa MTeral thing, to rooommaiTU to 
amateurs. It is low in price; it suooeedi will 
with but a moderate amount of heat, whilst it 
flowers freely if a plant with several leading 
shoots is obtained; the individual blossoms 
nearly 4 inohes across, and very richly ooloued. 
These ought to be sufficient reasons for endearing 
it to any amateur, but I may add that ith 
dwarf in habit, and, consequently, does not 
require much space for its accommodation. L 
Dayana is a plant with stem-like bulbs, whioh 
attain to some 4 inohes in height, prodoosd 
from a creeping rhizome. They bear a single 
oblong leathery leaf, and the scape, which 
appears immediately the growth is foll-sbed. 
bears a solitary flower. I have been trying to 
think if I ever saw two flowers on a spike, and 
I do not remember ever to have done so. The 
sepals and petals are spreading, and usually of 
a lilac or mauve oolour. The lip large, wared 
at the edges, and deep magenta-purple; in some 
forms nearly black. The throat is white, bear¬ 
ing several raised deep-purple equi-distaat 
lines; it lasts long in full beauty. This plant 
thrives best in small, shallow baskets, whioh 
must be well drained, and very little soil should 
be used about its roots, the most suitable soil 
being rough fibry peat, mixed with a little 
Sphagnum Moss. During the flowering seasons 
fair amount of moisture is requisite, andat no time 
must the plant be allowed to naffer from lack of 
moisture, and the soil should never be allowed to 
become sour. The basket should be hung near 
the roof-glass, as the plant enjoys both son and 
light in the greatest degree, but not be allowed 
to suffer from burning; and the temperatare of 
the Odontoglossum house is warm enough, bat it 
enjoys a larger amount of sun and light than ii 
necessary for plants of the last-named family. 

Matt. Bramblk. 

A SELECTION OF ORCHIDS. 


This morning, July 23rd, I am in receipt of a 
list of about sixty names of Orohids, and I am 
asked to mark about thirty for a friend who is 
about to oommenoe their culture. I suppose ho 
has been so charmed from time to time by those 
flowers that he oannot resist their beauties any 
longer. I am told he has a mixed collection of 
stove plants. The house is a double span, and 
stands in the open. So far so good, fiat my 
friend at once exhibits his ignorance of plant- 
growing by the list of names quoted. It in¬ 
cludes : Phalsenopsis, Masdevallias, Vandas, 
Odontoglossums, Dendrobiums, hardy Cypri- 
pediums, Cattleyas, and many others; in fact, 
the genera of Orohids are pretty well ran 
through. Suoh a lot would puzzle the greatest 
expert to manage in one house, and if attempted 
by an amateur, especially, would result in 
failure, and the attempt at Orohid growing 
would be utterly miserable and end in dis¬ 
gust. I have to point out this faot to so 
many ardent lovers of plants. They start with s 
few, and then accumulate whenever they have 
the opportunity, quite irrespective of the re¬ 
quirements of the particular kinds; then they 
write to Gardening to know why and how this 
fails. 1 also have pointed out this error 
from time in these pages, but never before 
have I seen such a flagrant case as the one 
now before me. I am still unaware of the 
temperature whioh can be maintained in winter, 
but having a mixed collection of stove plants, 
I suppose an average of 60 degs. oan be kept for 
night temperature. Amnmj n g this to be the 
case, Masdevallias, Odontoglossums, Epiden- 
drums from high elevations, and various other 
kinds named in my list, natives of Columbia and 
North America, must be wiped out entirely 
and I should advise the spaoe at oommand to 
ba filled with Vandas, Cattleyas, Dendrobiomi, 
and a few others. This is admitting a great deal, 
but it may be successfully accomplished with 
attention; and I would also advise a separate 
house or oold frame to be fitted up for the 
accommodation of Masdevallias. These, with 
little care and expense, will yield a bounteous 
return of beautiful flowers of the most vivid 
odours. On this subject I need not enlarge 
{here; but I would impren the faot upon my 
readers' attention, as in It lies the secret of 
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success. No one would attempt to grow Heaths 
and Ferns together, Dipladeni&a and Euonymus ; 
therefore, before commencing with Orchids learn 
what are your conveniences, and what kinds 
will thrive under your conditions of treatment, 
and oonfine yourself to those sorts. Of oourse, 
if you like to experiment with kinds which are 
said to be without your sphere, do so by all 
means, but do it with care. My friend, having 
sent a stamped and addressed envelope, shall 
have his list marked and returned by post. 

Matt Bramble. 


NEW HOLLAND VIOLET (ERPETION 
RENIFORME.) 

This is one of the prettiest of rock plants in 
bloom now, as it covers the ground with a mass 
of neat green leaves, amongst which the large 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

TOMATOES. 

The present season thus far has been favourable 
for this valuable crop, and those who have space 
to grow them under glass will now be enjoying 
a full supply, and, as they grow in nooks and 
corners where little else can be accommodated, it 
must be a very poor garden if some space cannot 
be devoted to a few early Tomatoes ; but a good 
deal may be done to prolong the supply by util¬ 
ising sunny spots, and by means of temporary 
coverings of old glazed sashes, or any other 
shelter, just to give the plants a start, and then, 
when fully established, they will do well fully 
exposed. The following are a few of the modes 
I am adopting to increase my supply, as, in 
favourable seasons, if one can get a good crop of 
green fruit rather late in the autumn, they 


New Holland Violet (Erpetion reniforme 


exquisitely beautiful blue-and-white Violet-like 
flowers peer through in profusion, and do not me 
more than a couple of inches from the ground. 
Daring the summer in the rock garden it forms a 
mantle of green covering, lb should be planted 
away from coarser things, so that its lovely 
blue and-white flowers will not bo over-shadowed 
It is peculiarly fitted for planting out over the 
surface of a bed of peat or very light earth, in 
which some handsome plants would be put out 
during the summer in a scattered manner, and 
with this little herb allowed to crawl rapidly 
over the surface of the soil. Being very small 
and delioate, as well as pretty, it should not be 
used under or around coarse growing subjects. 
It never does well throughout the year in the 
open ground, therefore, it should be taken up in 
the autumn, and potted or be propagated by 
division, and wintered in small pots in a cool 
house or frame, from which frost is excluded in 
the winter. It may be planted out again in 
May or June. R. 


Vegetable Marrow jam. —As the time 
for preserving Vegetable Marrows is approach¬ 
ing, I am sending you a well-tried and successful 
reoeipt: Take a full-sized Marrow, say about 
5 lb. ; take out the seeds, peel it, and cut the 
Marrow in pieces lengthways, and put them into 
cold water for twelve hours ; then take out and 
weigh them, and to eaoh pound of Marrow 
allow 1 lb. of lump (crashed) sugar, then let it 
stand 12 hours covered with the sugar; take 
the juice and peel of three Lemons, cut very fine, 
and tie up in muslin £ oz. of whole Ginger and 
two dozen Cayenne-pepper pods slightly bruised 
—this to be taken out when the syrup is hot 
enough, according to taste. Boil all gently 
until the Marrow looks clear and the syrup rather 
thick. It generally takes, say, about two hours 
gently boiling.— Betty Sharp. 

Oaprolene.— We have reoeived from Messrs. Deighton 
»nd Smith cf Bridgnorth, a can of their weed destroyer 
(Cuprolene), and after testing it in vatious ways, find that 
It is the most cffeotual weed destroyer we 
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may be ripened by putting glass lights over 
them, or else by cutting, and hanging up in 
warm glass-houses, where they keep up the 
supply for a length of time. My earliest orop 
out-of-doors is grown on vinery borders. By 
placing boxes filled with good soil about 2 feet 
from the front, where they get the fall force of 
the sun and the reflected heat of the glass, and 
by keeping them trained oat to stakes pretty 
near the ground, they do not shade the Vines, 
nor do the roots rob the border. These I am 
able to protect with old glass lights, both in 
Bpring, when first planted, and in autumn when 
heavy rains oome on ; but during fiae summer 
weather they set better if fully exposed to sun 
and air. Of course, they require daily atten¬ 
tion, as regards watering, but the whole secret 
of sucoess hinges on getting plants early—in 
faob, in bloom when planted out in May—and 
in keeping the main shoots quite free from 
lateral growths, for if these are allowed to 
make headway they soon destroy all chance of 
a orop. They should be cut clean ont close to the 
main stem at least onoe a-week during summer. 
iOn walls with sunny aspeots all the spaces 
,bet ween the permanent fruit-trees are utilised 
for Tomatoes, and low walls that are not of 
sufficient height for fruit-trees can be more 
profitably devoted to the oulture of this vege¬ 
table than by any other crop I know of. Open- 
air oulture, quite clear of walls or fences, may 
be very profitably carried on when the sunshine 
of summer is equal to, or above the average. 
fThe soil here is naturally warm and stony, and 
I select a spot that slopes to the south, and put 
lout strong plants 3 feet apart from row to row, 
and 2 feet apart in the row. Place a stout stake 
to each, and keep the leading shoot tied closely 
to it, cut off all side-shoots, bub leave all the 
main leaves that spring direct from the stem. 
Water freely in dry weather, and give some 
liquid-manure when the crop is swelling. In 
the place of stakes, the market growers here 
use hurdles, thatched with straw on the north 
iSide, and set them up in rows, running east and 


west, thereby getting a full south exposure, and 
as the plants grow they are tied to the bars of 
the hurdles, and capital crops are grown in this 
way. Tomatoes are strong-rooting plants, and 
when fully established few crops show the 
effects of rich top-dressings so quickly. I use 
turf, broken up fine, for top-dressing, mixed 
with fowls’ manure or guano, or any of the 
strong plant foods that are now sold in canisters 
or in bulk, and in a few days after patting them 
on the sarface will be covered with a net-work 
of fresh roots, and the foliage will put on its 
darkest colour. I have thus far escaped the dr«ad 
disease. My plan is to keep the tops quite dry, 
and the roots always moist, as even out-of-doors 
the disease seldom troubles me if I can keep off 
heavy and continnons rains. 

Qoaport. _ J. G. 


LETTUCES AND THEIR CULTURE. 


Lettuces form, when properly grown, a remu¬ 
nerative orop, inasmuch as a large quantity of 
them may be produoed in a little space, and being 
quickly off the ground they may be oultivated in 
many vacant places that could not be otherwise 
properly utilised, such as between rows of Celery, 
close under walls, between fruit-bushes, &o. In 
order to have a good supply of Lettuces at all 
seasons of the year, glass structures of some 
kind are indispensable. The French use cloches 
(t e , bell-glasses) for salad growing with great 
success, and they might be more tried here. 
One of the greatest aids to good Lettuce culture is 
a deep, rich soil, and it is far easier to make it 
deep and rich enough in the first instance than 
to struggle on through a hot, dry summer on a 
poor, hungry soil, harassed by the neoeeaity for 
incessant watering to keep the plants from 
bolting. All other things are, in a sense, 
subordinate to this, and the next is frequent 
sowing and planting. 

Sowing, planting, and mulching. —When 
the demand is regular and constant, a small 
sowing of two or three sorts once a fortnight 
from Maroh till September will ensure a supply, 
and save a good deal of annoyance. The first 
Bpring sowing should be made in February, in a 
gentle hotbed, if possible, or if the hotbed can¬ 
not be spared, then a box or two may be sown 
and placed near the glass anywhere, to be 
gradually hardened off, and finally planted out 
in April. It will suooeed the last sowing made 
in September, and very frequently the finest 
Lettuces of the season will be produced from 
this February sowing. Towards the end of June 
and through July, sow on the north side of a wall, 
and thin the plants out according to the size of 
the kinds grown ; 8 inches apart will be sufficient 
for Tom Thumb Cabbage Lettuce, whilst the 
larger kinds of Cos and Cabbage will require 



Red Winter Cob Lettuie. 


10 Inches or 12 inches. Sow in drills, as it gives 
facilities for frequently stirring the soil with 
the hoe. The thinnings, if desired, may be 
planted elsewhere ; but if the season be hot and 
dry, those that have not been transplanted will 
probably be most satisfactory. When hot and 
dry weather sets in, mulch with rotten manure, 
if possible, between the rows, laying it nearly 
up the plants. A very great thickness will not 
be necessary ; 2 inches or 3 inches at the most 
will be sufficient. This mulching saves a deal 
of labour In watering in a dry summer. In fact, 
without mulching, on some soils watering is 
worse than useless; it encourages, during the 
time the effect of the water remains, the pro¬ 
duction of fibres near the surface, and if the 
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water be negleobed for even a abort time these 
fibres perish. Par better will it be on hot soils, 
if mulching cannot be resorted to, to deepen the 
soil in every possible way, keep the surface 
loose by oonstant hoeing, and discontinue water¬ 
ing altogether, unless a regular and oonstant 
supply can be given. Bat when plants are 
mulched a watering onoe a-week or so washes 
the soluble portion of the manure down to the 
roots, and pushes on the plants rapidly. The 
last autumn sowing should be made about the 
middle of September on a warm, south border, 
to stand in the seed-bed over the winter, as it 
frequently happens small plants survive a severe 
winter when larger ones perish. 

Blanching.'—T his process is probably the 
most vital point in Lettuce culture, for to have 
badly blanched Lettuces, no matter however 
fine they may be in other respects, they are 
wanting in crispness, flavour, and appearance. 
There are now so many kinds of Lettuces that 
naturally turn in and blanoh themselves, that 
these are probably the most likely to give satis¬ 
faction to most people. Where, however, those 
kinds are grown that do not naturally turn in, 
tying must be resorted to. This operation 
should at all times be performed on dry days, 
for if tied up while the leaves are wet, losses 
from rot will be the result. Tying should be 
done when the plants have nearly attained their 
fall dimensions, and two ties to a plant are 
better than one, if time can be spared for it. If, 
however, Lettuces be wanted before they have 
time to grow to their proper size, they must be 
tied up at least a week previous to use. 

Varieties. — Lettuoe, like those of most 
other vegetables, are known under so many dif¬ 
ferent names that it is almost impossible to 
asoertain the true one of any of them. Perhaps 
to answer all purposes there is no Lettuoe to 
equal the Blaok-seeded Brown Cos, whose chief 
faults are its wanting tying in order to have it 
properly blanohed, and its brown colour. If, 
however, it be well tied, the inner leaves may be 
had of a pure white with purple ribs. The Paris 
White and Green Cos are too well known to 
need much comment; for summer use, as every¬ 
one knows, there are few to equal them, blanch¬ 
ing themselves as they do in the most perfect 
manner, and thus obviating the tedious task of 
The best kinds of Cabbage Lsttuce are 
probably Hammersmith Hardy and Stanstead 
Park for winter, and All-the-Year-Round for 
summer; the old Neapolitan, however, still 
keeps in the front rank. Tom Thumb, Hardy 
Green, and White Dutch, are all good kinds. 

mar ket gardener, writing on the varieties 
of Lettuoe, remarks that, after careful trials of 
many sorts of Cos and Cabbage Lettuces for 
several years, it has been proved that most of 
the so called new kinds of white Cos are, after 
all, but mere selections from the old Paris white 
p 0 * 1 Of winter Cos Lettuces the largest and 
best are White Cos, a very fine hardy variety, 
and Brown Cos, a strain of the Blaok-seeded 
Bath Cos, and the Red or Winter Cos (here 
figured), an extremely hardy and valuable winter 
Lettuce, probably the hardiest of all the Cos 
varieties. It should be sown in August and Sep¬ 
tember. Neither of these, exoept the last- 
named, whioh is improved by it sometimes, 
require tying, and they are without exception 
first-rate. Among Cabbage Lettuces the best 
Is tiie White Dutch for the earliest. If sown 
with the summer White Cos kinds it will 
be ready for oufcting a fortnight before them ; 
and with' It also sow Victoria Cabbage Lettuce, 
a ” lid ®overal days later, and one 

which stands well. For winter work sow in the 
and beginning of August Hammer¬ 
smith Hardy and Stanstead Park. Than these 
no better selections can be made. S. 


8187.— Growing salad plants.— Some 

amount of persistency of oharaooer is required to 
produce a good salad all the year round, and 
not only so, but proper means in the shape of 
glass will be necessary. The Brown Cos and 
the Tom Thumb Lettuces sown now will give a 
supply of good produce through the autumn 
and early winter months, but for winter there 
must be shelter from frost, as a frozen Lettuce 
soon decays. I have had Lettuoe* very good 
covered with dry leaves. Dry Bracken or Fern 
again answers well in districts where it can 
be obtained. But for winter salads, after 


Christmas until Maroh or April, glass is a neces¬ 
sity, and a small amount of artificial heat Is a great 
advantage. Lettuces started in heat and pricked 
out on a alight hotbed made of leaves, with just 
enough manure to hold the leaves together, will 
grow excellent early Lettuoes. No salad is 
complete without Endive. The middle of July 
is a good time to sow for autumn and winter 
use. Sow again first week in August, and make 
a third sowing towards the end of the month. 
Sometimes a sowing is made in September for 
planting on a gentle hotbed for spring. A pinch 
of Lettuoe seed of the Paris Whits Cos and Tom 
Thumb Cabbage should be sown on a south 
border early in February, or as soon as the land 
is in a fit condition to receive the seeds; and a 
small quantity of the latter should be sown every 
three weeks through the summer, utilising a 
oool, shady situation for a month or two in the 
very hottest of the summer weather. One 
of the mistakes amateurs make is sowing too 
muoh at one time. A very small pinch 
of Lettuoe and Endive seeds will produce 
Lettuces enough for a good-sized housenold as 
long as they are fit for use, especially in summer. 
In winter things move more slowly. A well- 
drained, warm border is necessary for the early 
and late crops. At other seasons, exoept for a 
month or so in the heat of summer, any good 
land if well cultivated will grow good Lettuoes 
or Endive, but the soil muso be deeply worked 
and well manured. In summer mulching and 
watering is essential.— E. H. 

8176.—Ouoambers rotting oft— Exhaustion from 
over orapping sometimes osuses this, end where this is the 
otse * top-dressing of old turfy-loam end mellow manure 
will soon mend matter*. Liquid-manare will also bs 
beneficial. There is usually a want of vigour when the 
fruits go off In this way.—E H 

—- Your night temperature is too low; the minimum 
would be not less than 60 degs , and if 65 degs. could be 
maintained eo much the better. Keep up a brisk growlDg 
temperature, with plen‘y of moisture and nourishment, 
anl you will find but little trouble of this kind.—B 0 R. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A SEASONABLE CHRYSANTHEMUM 
NOrE. 

There Is a wide difference between the aims o 
those who grow these popular flowering pi anti 
for exhibition and of those who require then 
for the purposes of general deooration, and fchi 

8 reduction of flowers for ordinary use when cut, 
o this account the treatment of the planh 
requires to be somewhat different. The hug< 
flat-trained specimens, than whioh no greatei 
monstrosities wsre ever introduoed in gardening, 
are not the shape whioh those who have tc 
provide for the deooration of greenhouses and 
conservatories can adopt with advantage, alike 
for their unnatural formality and the large space 
whioh a very few fill The best shapa is an sreot 
bosh, consisting of from five to seven steins tc 
each plant in the large varieties, allowing a fen 
additional branches to the Pompons. Where 
stopping, as already advised, has been attended 
to, the plants will consist of something like the 
number of shoote named ; these should now be 
tied oat to sticks, so as to keep the oentrei 
sufficiently opsn for the light to reach the innei 
leaves, without whioh the lower ones cannot be 
expeoted to keep green and healthy up to the 
time when the plants flower. One of the ohiei 
essentials in order to enable the plants to retell] 
the vitality of the oldest leaves np to the last ii 
that they be well sustained by liquid stimulant 
applied early enough. These, as I have alwayi 
urged, should be given as soon as the roots have 
made fair progress in the soil given them at the 
final potting, in plaoe of waiting until later on 
in the season when the bads are set in the wav 
that used to be looked on as the correct treat' 
ment. Chrysanthemums are amongst the 
quiokest rooters of all cultivated plants, and 
when from the striking of the cuttings onward* 
they have been well attended to, the roots will 
reach the sides of the pots in very little time 
after the last potting; It is then time to begis 
with manure-water. It may be applied twioe 
a-week; at first give it weaker than will be 
necessary later on, when the roots have used up 
most of the fertile elements in the soil, and are 
in a great measure dependent on the liquid- 
manure. My own practice has always been to 
plunge in ooal aehes after the plants were in 
the pots in which they are to bloom, standing 
th *”, la » B** 08 will b. Ih.ltore3 

sufficiently from strong winds, bat fully exposed 


to sun and air, allowing enough room between 
them to prevent the growth being drawn. 
Syringe overhead freely every afternoon; if 
this is done effectually insects will not give much, 
trouble. B. 


THE APPLICATION OF STIMULANTS TO 
CHRYSANrHEMUMS. 

I will now describe what I consider the beet 
way to apply them. Soot-water in a weak state 
is the bsst thing to give first to the roots ae s 
stimulant. One bushel of soot placed in a bag 
to 100 gallons of water will be ample. The 
water soaking through the soot in the bag 
becomes charged with mannrial properties. 
Water used in this manner may be given to the 
plants every time they require watering for a 
week, and then it is better to withhold soot- 
water for three weeks, giving them another 
course after this. The stimulant may be used in 
conjunction with other liquid-manures during 
the time the soot-water is in use, but it is noe 
necessary to stop using other stimulants while 
soot-water is being given to the plants. When 
using soot-water I would advise beginners to be 
careful. I have seen plants injured through 
using it too freely. It is far bettor to use it 
weaker and often. Chrysanthemums require a 

Change of food, and the stimnlanta hould 
be varied, using one sort for, say, a week, then 
have another. To the strongest-growing varie¬ 
ties stimnlants should be given every time water 
is required if the plants are well rooted. All 
stimulants shonld be used in a weak state to 
begin with, increasing the strength as the plants 
grow. If a spell of wet weather sets in for, say, 
a week together, it is wise to withhold all 
stimulants for a short time, a« extra care is 
needed in applying water to the roots of any 
sort. In the oase of weak-growing kinds 
liquid-manure shonld bs given occasionally, ae 
over-feeding brings on premature bud-formation 
or malformation of the petals, caused by forcing 
the larger outer petals too quickly, and not 
allowing the oenbre of the flower-bud to fill np 
by degrees, as it should do under proper dream* 
stances. When the soil in the pots is approach¬ 
ing dryneis is the proper time to apply stimu¬ 
lants. It is difficult to define the quantity of 
manure to use for making liquids, as so muoh 
depends upon the requirements of the cultivator. 
A safer guide is to use the liquid made from 
animal manures about the oolour of brown 
brandy. 

Sulphate of ammonia, in oarefnl la 

an excellent manure, perhaps unequalled, but 
the percentage of ammonia contained in the 
different samples varies so much that it is 
decidedly risky to use it. It is wise to act 
safely—that is, to use it in a weak state, bat 
often. The cultivator should bs quite certain 
that the pots are fall of roots before commencing 
the use of sulphate of ammonia. The beet way to 
apply It is as follows : Dissolve one tablespoonfnl 
In 4 gallons of liquid-manors, and apply it to the 
plant* onoe a-week ; the alteration in ihe oolour 
of the leaves after its application can ba quickly 
disoerned if they were pale before. The oolour 
of the flowers is also mnoh improved. The pink- 
lilao flowers and darker shades are renoered 
mnch richer by the use of this manure. Some 
growers sprinkle the ammonia on the snrfaoe of 
the soil and water it in; bat this is dangerous to 
the snrfaoe roots of the plants, as they are often 
burnt with the ammonia. The loss of the snrfaoe 
roots by this mismanagement gives a serious 
cheok to the planto. When the flower-bads ere 
forming in the points of the shoots whioh are 
oonsidered the beet for each particular variety, 
no matter whether it be crown or terminal bade, 
the application of stimnlants shonld 

Cease for a time, until the flower-buds mu 
formed and swelling, as, daring the Hm* the 
bads are in the embryo state a check to the 
growth takes plaoe. When to finally stop the 
use of stimulants of any sort and depend solely 
on dear water for the finishing of the blooms is 
a matter aboat whioh some growers disa gr e e . 
Some advise that feeding be discontinued as soon 
as the bloom buds show colour, but in my 
opinion that is just the stage when assistance is 
required to develop the flowers. Continue to 
feed the plants until the blooms are three-parts 
expanded, then cease the use of stimnlants, ae 
it will be found that plants in that stage do 
not require water nearly so often as those plants 
whioh are in a more baokward condition. 

M. 
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FERNS. 

NEW ZEALAND FERNS. 

LaSTRKAS, POLYSTIOHUM9, AND NePHROLEPIS. 
These are families containing many species and 
of world-wide distribution, New Zealand as 
well as the British Islands containing many 
species and varieties of great beauty. There 
are some from the “ Land of the Maoris,” 
which have not yet been introduced to culti¬ 
vation, and I have little doubt but there yet 
remain some kinds to be discovered. The 
kinds here enumerated I have grown into good 
specimens, and all are well deserving atten¬ 
tion from those who desire to diversify the 
appearance of their cool-house ferneries, and to 
decorate their houses and windows with 
greenery, which is ever welcome, be it hot or 
cold weather, and whilst the greater portion 
of our native kinds are deciduous, and lose 
their baauty during the winter months, the 
New Zealand kinds are evergreen, and thus 
they beoome useful under glass at this season 
to maintain the display at a season when the 
brilliant green of their fronds is especially 
valuable, and I have recently planted a quan¬ 
tity of these kinds in several amateurs’ ferneries 
for this purpose as well as to inoreaae the 
variety of forms during the summer months. 
All of them grow well in a mixture of peat and 
light loam, made fairly sandy, and all love a 
good supply of water to their roots, therefore 
they must have ample drainage. 

Lastra hispida is one of the most beautiful 
amongst the smaller-growing kinds. When small 
it stands unrivalled as a specimen in a Fern- 
case for the window ; it is usually to be found 
with fronds a foot high, but I have received 
native specimens of this plant double that size, 
and measuring a foot across at the base. What¬ 
ever its size, however, the fronds are deltoid in 
outline, three times divided, the segments being 
small and toothed, leathery in texture, and 
deep-green, whilst the main stem throughout is 
densely furnished with long brownish hairs. It 
is a Polystiohum of some authors ; but under 
whatever name it is to be obtained, it should 
not be absent from any Fern collection in 
England. 

L glabella is another species of small growth, 
seldom producing fronds more than a foot long, 
and very frequently much less, and it is, more¬ 
over, rather more delicate in constitution than 
the majority of the family from the same 
country ; bub it is a perfect gem for a Fern-case. 
The fronds are triangularly elongate in outline, 
three times divided ; the segments small and 
toothed, and light-green. As its name implies, 
the whole plant is smooth and destitute of 
hairs. It is an invaluable plant to the lady 
Fern-grower. 

L. velutina. —This is another somewhat 
similar plant, with fronds upwards of a foot 
long, and bare stem nearly the same length. 
The frond is triangular in outline, finely divided, 
soft and flaccid, and clothed with a dense 
woolly covering, pale-green. The true plant is 
not often to be met with. 

Polystichum VENU9TUM (here figured) is at 
once the most distinct and most beautiful Fern 
of this family in New Zealand. It is strong in 
habit of growth. Fronds of native speoimenB of 
the plant now before me measure upwards of 
18 inches in length. They are narrow, measur¬ 
ing only some 3 inches in width ; hence it is 
distinct in habit. The crown of the plant is 
densely scaly, the chaffy scales being half an 
inch long, black with a narrow border of brown. 
These scales, slightly reduced in size, are borne 
on the back of the mid rib of the frond, quite 
to the top, forming a dense, imbricating central 
band, which is very conspicuous. The frond is 
twice divided, intense deep-green on the upper 
side, paler beneath. 

P. VE9HTUM. —This is a bold-growing, orna¬ 
mental plant, with fronds sometimes 3 feet long. 
These are broadly oblong in outline, twice 
divided, and form a large spreading head ; the 
stems are very scaly below, and the main stem 
to the top is clothed with a dense covering of 
brown woolly scales. Besides the above there 
are a few other kinds, but some of them, such 
as P. cystostegia, oculatum, Ac., which I have 
not seen in cultivation; but all could now be 
obtained, I have little doubt, as a Mr. Mathews, 
in Dunedin, is paying special attention to the 
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plants of his adopted country, and courts 
enquiries. 

Nkphrolepis tuberosa. — This plant, I 
bslieve, occurs somewhat sparingly. It is a 
tuberous-rooted kind, which is abundant in 
tropical countries. It produces long wiry fibrous 
roots, and therefore, like all its kindred, is well 
suited for covering rookwork. The fronds are 
from 1 foot to 3 feet long, simply pinnate, with 
the segments closely set, more so than in the 
tropioal forms of this plant, causing it to be 


Frond of a New Zealand Shield Fern (Polystichum 
venustum). 

valuable in producing a distinct effect. It does 
not appear to be either an abundant Fern, nor 
to have a very extensive range in New Zealand. 

J. Jarvis. 


Beautiful gardening. —In the quiet little 
garden at West Lavant House, Aralia Sieboldi 
fringing the shrubbery assumes the dimensions 
of a tree, being 9 feet high. A bed of Pampas 
Grass, Tritomas, and Arundo Donax was prettier 


without flower or plume than the flat monotony 
of a dozen beds of scarlet Pelargoniums. The 
Yuccas were well represented, and a large group 
of the New Zealand Flax was conspicuous. 
The wealth of plants of fine form both hardy 
and tender, is hardly recognised, and but scantily 
used in flower gardening or in many gardens at 
all, people being under the impression that it 
involves the carrying out of an elaborate system 
called sub-tropical gardening. This is unfortu¬ 
nate, for in these plants we have a type of vege¬ 
tation in good form, many of them perfectly 
hardy, so that when once planted they give no 
further trouble, and in summer they afford 
relief, and make a pleasing variety after one has 
been gazing upon a scarlet and yellow glare.—E. 


FRUIT. 

PLANTING STRAWBERRIES. 

There is nothing like an early start in growing 
Strawberries, and those who wish to get a good 
crop the first year after planting, from open-air 
beds, must lose no time in making the necessary 
preparation, for before the round of one year’s 
oulture can be Baid to be finished the work of 
preparation for the next crop begins. Few crops 
delight in fresh soil more than Strawberries, and 
itshould beay early custom inevery well-regulated 
garden to plant at least one bed. Every season, 
at this time, many garden crops are being 
cleared off the land ; and as Potatoes generally 
leave the soil clean and in good condition, it is 
a good plan to make a custom of selecting a spot 
where they have just been dug, and after giving 
it a good dressing of manure and deep digging 
to set out the beds ready for the plants. The 
preparation of the plants is a very important 
part of their culture, for we all know what fine t 
crops are gathered from pots within a year from 
the time the runner is formed. And surely it is 
no stretch of imagination to suppose that plants 
with so much larger root-run, and longer season 
of growth, will develop as good, or even better, 
crops out of-doors. The whole thing depends 
on getting the runners rooted and planted in 
good time; and to do this they Bhould be 
layered into small pots, or else pegged down on 
the soil, and watered regularly, for when the soil 
is as dry on the surface as it was this year during 
June, it is impossible for the runners to get root- 
hold ; but once get them started and there will 
be little difficulty afterwards ; and if we can 
get them well rooted in little pots, and planted 
in their permanent position early in August, 
there is little doubt but that the crop of fruit 
the next season will be a good one. Keeping 
the soil free of weeds, and the plants from 
making runners, are the main points needing 
attention during the first year. 

J. G., Hants. 

Cropping Vine borders- —I ha ve no des ir e 
to set up my opinion against such an authority 
as “ J. C. C.,” in Gardening, July 6, page 2*29, 
but I shall just give my experience in the matter. 

I have a vinery, 36 feet by 12 feet; the border 
is 42 feet by 12 feet, and for some years I have 
grown on it Chrysanthemums near to the front 
of the house, then a pathway about 2 feet wide 
is left, and all the other portion of the border I 
plant with Asters, the flowers of which have, on 
more than one occasion, figured in the prize list. 
This will speak for the crop on the border when 
I mention that the year before last I took a first 
and seoond prize for Asters, and last year, 
which, by the-way, was a bad one for growing 
them, as we had little or no sun in the north, I 
took a second prize. So much for the crop 
outside. Now, on the year in which I took first 
and second prizes, I never had a better crop of 
Grapes. They all ripened well, and plenty of 
them. In fact, an old gardener, a friend of 
mine, told me he never in all his fifty years’ 
experience had seen such a crop, and with such 
bloom on the berries. I admit I take great pams 
with the cultivation of my Vines, and keep 
the border in good condition by watering every 
night and in the morning, afterwards raking it 
all over, so that the plants can breathe fresh air 
at the roots, which they would not do if the soil 
baked over and was full of weeds. It is now 
some four or five years since this border had a 
dressing of 1 cwt. of bones (crushed), and a load 
or so oi turf-soil put into it. Last year 1 gave 
the Asters some diluted hen-manure-water, but 
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thi» hmob 1 dag into the border a quantity of 
■oot months previone to planting, and this Is all 
they have had up to the present time; and I 
never had a more promising bed of Asters than 
I have this year, and the Grapes in the vinery 
are also above the average—in fact, no Vines 
oonld look healthier than these do. This has 
been, and is, my experience, but, of oourse, if I 
were to take to cropping the border with early 
Cabbages I will not venture to prediot what 
might be the result. Most likely It would 
prove to be what “ J. C. C.” says—a mistak e 
—G. C. 


STRAWBERRY GROWING. 

Ons often hears the remark made— “ Straw* 
berries do not do well in my garden. X hardly 
get enough to repay the labour bestowed on 
them Now, as a matter of fact, the Straw- 
berry might be made to flourish in almost every 
garden in England, whether it is large or small. 
If the soil is not naturally suitable there must 
be a little extra trouble taken at planting time, 
and, given this, there are few fruits that reooup 
cultivator better. A poor, shallow, sandy 
soil is about the worst one can have for the 
Strawberry, especially with such seasons as we 
experienced in 1887; and as faUure is most 
common and frequent under these conditions I 
may venture to deal particularly with them. 
Ground that has been devoted to spring Brooooll 
comes in well for a Strawberry plantation, and 
the plot selected should have a good dressing of 
stiff manure deeply dug into it as soon as the 
Brooooll is oleared. For land of this description 
there is nothing better than cow-manure, as this 
keeps the soil cool and moist, and is a long time 
before it becomes thoroughly decomposed. 
Where it is not possible to obtain sufficient 
manure I have found a few loads of rather stiff 
road-sidings a capital substitute, or this latter 
may be used with the cow-manure in equal pro¬ 
portions. Trenching may, perhaps, be resorted 
to in the case of stiff land, but with a light soil 
It is neither advisable nor necessary. A deeply- 
dug quarter, into which the dressing has been 
evenly worked, will answer the purpose admir¬ 
ably. When the surfaoe is dry the ground may 
be trodden fairly hard to settle it down before 
the plants are put out, and when this operation 
u performed the bed should receive a good sur¬ 
face mulching. This, with the exception of an 
occasional weeding, is all the attention it is likely 
to require for twelve months. It is simply 
necessary, especially in hot and dry weather, to 
keep the ground oool and moist until the plants 
are growing well, and the mulohing may, there¬ 
fore, consist of any rough material. The 
After treatment oonsists in never touching 
the bed with fork or spade, and all runners, old 
fruit-trusses, Ac., should be removed as soon as 
possible after the fruit is over, and a heavy 
annual top dressing of good half-rotten manure 
given as soon as the bed is cleared. On the last- 
mentioned operation depends in a great measure 
the well-being of the bed—at any rate, on light 
sandy soils. Treated in the above manner, the 
Strawberry plantation gives very little trouble, 
and a good return will be ensured. It will be 
seen from the foregoing that I am no advocate 
for annual planting, so far, at any rate, as small 
gardens are concerned. There is a difference of 
opinion as to whether young well-rooted plants 
or old foroed plants make the better plantation. 
Personally I prefer the last mentioned, as they 
yield a heavy orop the first season after planting, 
and will continue to produce oapital results for 
four or five years. If the balls of soil are 
thoroughly soaked before planting, and the 
after-surfaoe mulohing attended to, no watering 
will be required, even In the hottest summer. 
When the intending planter is not in a position 
to obtain old forced plants it is advisable to 
take the first chance of securing runners. If 
these are pegged to small pieoes of turf, and the 
latter kept moist, very good plants with an 
abundanoe of roots will be quickly secured. 
This pegging into turf is preferable to layering 
in the natural soil, as the plant does not suffer 
from removal. The distances from plant to 
plant in the permanent bed must vary with the 
variety. Such a kind as La Grosse Snor6e or 
Black Prinoe can be planted at 18 inohes, but 
very strong growers in some soils will require 
nearly 30 inches. Where the space intended 
for Strawberry oulture is limited, there is no 
bettr- variety than Sir J. Paxton, and it is a 


Jpreat and consistent bearer; whilst Black Prinoe 
is the best for preserving. Yioomtesse H6rioart 
de Thury is also useful for preserving, and the 
oolour may be more acceptable ; but the variety 
Black Prinoe nukes decidedly the richest 
— E. 


BAD PEACHES. 

This noble fruit is being degraded by the miser- 
abie specimens sent to the market. This season 
has been, one would think, favourable to the 
fruit, and yet again and again we have seen 
Peaches almost or quite devoid of flavour and 
very poor in size. We shall be glad if any of 
our Peach growing readers will solve a problem, 
and tell us— 

1. What are the best Peaches for flavour ? 

2. What is the value of new kinds as to 

flavour? 

3. What are the causes of the inferior flavour 

•o often found in market Peaohes ? 

4. What is the stock that gives the healthiest 

Peach-tree ? 

5. What is the stock—if any—that tends to 

disease and canker ? 

6. If outdoor culture of the Peaoh is practised 

in the district, how far is it successful ? 
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8170.—Paoking Peaches and Toma¬ 
toes.— Peaches must be gathered befoie they 
are quite ripe, or they will not realise much, 
even if the fruits are fine. Get as much oolour 
into them as possible by exposure, and as soon 
as they can be detached from the stalks gather 
and pack them in shallow boxes that will just 
hold one layer of fruits (most of the salesmen 
will supply empties). Pat in a laysr of dry, 
soft Moss that has been well-b?aten with a stick 
to soften it and knock out the dust. In the 
bottom, and let it extend up the sides and fill 
in over the front, so that the Peaohes cannot 
move. Paper shavings and cotton wadding are 
also used for packing. Wrap each fruit in thin 
paper and pack them close together. Tomatoes 
are usually packed in baskets holding from 
14 lb. to 20 lb., and paper sewn or tied over the 
top. These also are supplied by the ■tl«mtn l 
if the Tomatoes are grown in any quantity.— 
E. H. 

8180. — Vines not bearing 1 at the 
bottom of the canes, —If the roof has a 
steep pitch the Vines usually produce better and 
finer bunches at the top than the bottom, and 
this will always remain so unless the system of 
training is altered, so as to equalise the flow of 
the sap. Something may be done in the pruning 
in autumn by cutting to a good stout bud. The 
■purs, of course, will look ugly, but there is 
nothing for it, but either to after the system 
of training, or cut back to the best buds.— 
E. H. 

t> 8188 / T Management oi seedling 
Peach-trees.— Better keep the trees under 
glass until they fruit. The plants might be 
plaoed outside bo complete the ripening of the 
wood in September, returning them to the house 
again in January or February to set the blossoms. 
There is no difficulty about fruiting them if the 
young wood is kept clean and healthy, and is well 
ripened. The trees will have but little value as 
stocks for budding upon.—E. H. 

A good basket Lobelia.—An excellent 
kind tor this purpose b one called Miss Hope. 
The flowers are large and white, very abundant, 
and its growth is long and drooping, which 
makes it just the kind of plant for a suspended 
basket. The flowering shoots hang down about 
a foot all round the basket, and the effect 
b beautiful. The oompaot-growing bedding 
Lobelias will not do for basket culture, neither 
will Mbs Hope do for bedding. Thb kind con- 
tinues In flower for a long rime.—G. 

8176.—Gas hot-water apparatus fora 
greenho use.—My advice to “Enquirer,” 
based upon bitter experience, b: Do not heat 
your water by gas. Last year I had two cylin¬ 
drical gas-heated boilers fixed in my stoke-hole, 
with the following results : I was wholly at the 
mercy of the gas company, and frequently on 
the coldest nights the pressure was so low that 
I oould not keep the temperature of my large 
house above 45 degs. On windy nights I was 


unable to sleep from fear lest the gas should be 
blown out in the larger boiler 
ignited later by the smaller one. I found, on 
one occasion, that the gas of the larger boiler 
had actually been out so long that the pipes 
were stone oold; but fortunately the smaller 
boiler had so heated the chimney that the 
current of air, caused thereby, had carried off 
the unburnt gas, and thus saved a dangerous 
explosion. Lastly, my gas bill for these two 
boilers during the winter amounted to no less 
than £30. I have now put in a tabular ooke 
boiler. However, if, after thb, “ Enquirer ” b 
still bent upon having gas, the only efficient and 
the least extravagant boiler known to me b a 
conical flat-bottomed one, heated by three 
Bunsen’s burners, with independent taps. A 
friend of mine has used one of these boilers for 
several yean, and b satisfied with the results 
obtained therefrom.—A G. Butler. 


USING ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

8128.—Yes, muriate of potash and chlorate 
of potash are one and the same thing. The 
cheapest form in which potash can be obtained 
b kainit, which can be purchased at £4 per ton. 
Thb contains about 24 per oent. of sulphate of 
potassium, but as yet there b little demand for 
it as a marketable fertilber, doubtless because 
potash b sufficiently abundant in most soils to 
meet the requirements of plants. Although 
potash exists largely in the ash of the Potato, 
yet its application to the soil where thb tuber b 
cultivated seldom gives satisfactory results, 
whilst in the same soib nitrogen has greatly 
increased the weight of the crop. Then again, 
nitrogen enters largely into the composition of 
Peas and Beans, but its applioation to the aofl 
where these are grown seldom acts benefic ially 
on the crops. Such oiroumstanoes as these, and 
the fact that soib differ widely in their com¬ 
position, makes it extremely difficult to give to 
thb question a nibble answer. I would, 
therefon, suggest to “ H. W." to endeavour to 
ascertain by trial and experiment what manures 
are most suitable in hb soil to particular crops. 
Nitrogen might be used In the shape of nitrate 
of soda or soot. Phosphorus, a very important 
fortilbing element, and one often deficient in the 
soil, as superphosphate of lime, and potash an 
kainit, mentioned above. When superphosphate 
of lime and nitrate of soda an used together it 
b generally in the proportion of by weight three 
of the former to one of the Utter. Peruvian 
guauo contains these two elements* in varying 
proportions. Nitrate of potash (saltoetre), an 
its name denotes, b a compound of nitrogen 
and potash. Soot owes its fortilbing properties 
to a small percentage of sulphate of tmmowh, 
However, if “ H. W.” does not feel inolined to 
make experiments, I think it highly probable 
that if he utilises hb kltohen refuse and garden 
rnbbbh, ineluding weeds, stalks, summer 
primings, hedge and bank trimmings, Ac., and 
supplements thb with a sufficient quantity of 
nitrate of soda, he will secure excellent crops, 
and keep the land in good heart. The agricul¬ 
turist uses nitrate of soda at the rate of from 
84 lb. to 112 lb. on the acre (1 lb. to the rod b 
160 lb. to an acre), the hortioulturbt often 5 lb. 
or more to the rod The action of the elements 
produces in the soil available fertilising mate¬ 
rial, especially the inorganio or ash constituents. 
“H. W.” gives an unscientific classification of 
vegetables. I beg to mention thb because I find 
that the error b very prevalent of imagining 
that the inherent properties of pbnts corre¬ 
spond to their ontward forms. May I adduce 
an instance or two in dbproof of tbb opinion ? 
The Parsley and the Carrot belong to the same 
natural order, and the Cabbage and the Turnip 
to the same genus, whibt the Turnip and the 
Beet are both root plants, and yet belong to 
widely different orders—in fact, to two different 
sub-classes. L. c. K. 

8198.— Heating, glazing, and stocking 
a greenhouse.—-if gas b cheap one of the 
Lux oalor stoves b very good for heating a 
greenhouse. I have had one for years in a 
London fernery. I do not think ribbed glass b 
as strong as clear glass. My conservatory wm 
originally roofed with the former, but as the 
panes, which are large, get broken, I have than 
replaced by clear glass; but were I to have the 
conservatory re-built, I should have it roofed 
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with the material known aj§ "wire-wove roof¬ 
ing,” whioh la perfectly translucent, proof 
against cats and atones, and impervious to the 
aun, whioh saves the trouble and expense of 
shading. It is sold in 10 feet lengths, can be 
out with a pair of strong scissors, and nailed 
on to wood and round oornera. I have a potf ing, 
■fee., sued, the sides of whioh are filled in by 
tnia material, and is useful for keeping deciduous 
and hardy Ferns in in the winter. Aa to stock¬ 
ing, I cannot advise aa to flowering-plants, bnt 
will be glad to do so as to Ferns.—YY. Higgins 
Jacob. # # # Please do so.— Ed. 


CLIMBER-CLAD COTTAGES. 

Fkw things are more out of plaoe in a country 
landscape than the garish glare of a new oottage, 
or the bald walls or bare tiles of an old one. in 
moat cases all that is needed to make such a 
oottage picturesque in the extreme is the 


Creepers and blue Convolvulus mixed, planted 
in boxes, which were also furnished in addition 
with Mignonette. I waited a few minutes beside 
the house to see what notice was taken of it by 
the people passing, and the effect was magical; 
not a single face but wore a pleased look as the 
eyes glanoed upwards and took in the view. 
And, after all, the trouble and expense incurred 
to produce such a pleasing effect by the occupant 
was a mere nothing. At the most two or three 
shillings would buy all the necessary requisites 
to begin with, and many a working man spends 
that or more in a single week without deriving 
the least benefit from it in any sense. The 
anne xed illustration shows a picturesque thatched 
and climber-covered oottage of the type often 
met with In some parts of England, particularly 
in the southern and western counties. Its walls 
are olad with the blue Passion Flower and 
Gloire de Dijon Rose; and Tropceolums, Fuchsias, 
and Pelargoniums ramble about and around tho 


self-ooloured tufted Pansies, either alone or as a 
groundwork to taller plants placed thinly. A 
few years ago I remember seeing a pretty bed at 
Hampton Court. The arrangement was sim¬ 
plicity itself, and consisted of Flower of Spring 
Pelargonium planted thinly, and a good blue 
Pansy uted as a groundwork. That most 
exquisite of Pansies, Countess of Hopetoun, is 
known only to a few, but it is fit to go into any 
garden, and in the hands of a good flower 
gardener would play an important part in many 
combinations. For this purpose neither the 
mixed strains of seedlings, nor the blotched and 
belted, show and fancy kinds will be of any 
service, aa they produce only a few flowers and 
soon show signs of weakness.—X. 

MONTBRETIAS IN BLOOM. 

A few years ago the only member of this genus 
to be met with in gardens was M. Pottel, which 
attracted a considerable amount of attention ; 



Our Readers' Illustrations : An old climber-clod rottme mri garden at Boasimrton. Somerset Engraved for Gardening Illustrated from s photograph 

sent by Mi. W. Thompson, 7H, Turf-lane, Hollinwood, near Oldham. 


j id ideas clothing of the walls with climbing 
pluits. It is a simple mat*er, the planting ol 
Honeysuckle, Clematis, Roses, haray Particn 
flowers, Jasmine, Virginian Creeper, Ivies, Ac., 
beside and around a cottage doorway, or the 
placing of a potf ol of earth on the windowsill 
outside and sowing a few seeds of the Canary 
Creeper or Convolvulus in it; and yet what a 
large amount of pleasure it is capable of afford¬ 
ing, not only to tbe actual possessors, but to 
passers-by—indeed, from my point of view, tbe 
latter is one of the greatest benefits it confers. 
Example is better than precept, and the lesson 
taught by a chastely-dec orated cottage front is 
carried home to many hearts. Some years ago, 
during a country walk, I was passing a oottage 
that gave evidence that more than ordinary 
pains nad been taken in ornamenting its door¬ 
way and window with living plants. Over the 
doorway were trained Clematis Jaokmani and 
C. Flammula, mixed and blended together, 
and as the former became thin of flowers 
the latter opened its numerous small white 
sweet blossoms, whioh scented the atmosphere 
round. About Hie windows were trained Canary 
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rustic garden fenoe, the whole forming, when 
photographed In August last season, a delightful 
pioture of 


pioture of rural beauty. 


H. 


Pansies in the flower garden.— The 
Pelargoniums and other tender bedding plants 
make but a miserable show in a wet season, and 
the gardener who has to rely solely upon them 
laments the inclement weather and its devasta¬ 
tion of his beds. At suoh times the Pansy is 
generally in full beauty, and still promises to 
continue blooming—in fact, it is only under 
such conditions of weather that the quiet colours 
and simple beauty of the Pansy are seen to the 
fullest advantage. As ornaments for the flower 
garden tbe Pansies are mnoh neglected, and are 
not found at all in the average bedding arrange¬ 
ments. Yet, if people would only take them in 
hand, aud give them the attention they deserve, 
they will amply repay any trouble, and will be 
fonnd to need very little attention. The pity 
is, that with these and many other hardy flowers, 


but though the flowers were remarkably pretty 
it had one undesirable characteristic, inasmuch 
as the foliage was very liable to tnrn yellow 
just as the flower-spikes made their appearance. 
After a while M. orocosmseflora was put into 
commerce, and proved better than its pre¬ 
decessor. The hybridisation of three Mont- 
bretias having been taken up by M. Lemoine, 
of Nanoy, he was successful in raising a number 
of distinct forms, some of which should, when 
better known, become very popular, for they 
are extremely beautiful, and about London 
quite hardy, though they may if required be 
grown in pots, and wintered where they will be 
safe from frost. A few varieties that I have 
in flower are Bouauet Parfait, bright yellow 
centre with the edges and tips of the petals 
orange-red ; Etoile de Feu, bright orange-red 
with small yellowish centre ; Phare, upper part 
of the petals orange-red, inner part rich yellow, 
the partially expar ded buds being bright orange- 
scarlet at the tip. It has broader petals than in 
Bouquet Parfait or Etoile de Feu, and in colour 
is about midway between the two. Gerbe d’Or 
is of a plain, rich golden-yellow, and Solfatcrre 
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more of a sulphur-tint. Not only may these 
Montbretiaa be grown in the open border, but 
they may also be cultivated in pots and flowered 
under glass, where they form a very distinct 
feature. They last a considerable time hi 
beauty, not only on the plants, but also in 
state. 

It is essential to choose a spot not too much 
exposed to burning suns ana drying winds, as 
in this oase the foliage is very liable to turn 
yellow and decay at the tips, when even though 
the flowers open well the beauty of the plant is 
to a great extent lost. At the same time they 
do not need too damp a soil, as if water-logged 
they will decay, but rather a cool, moist spot 
with thorough drainage should be selected. 
When grown in pots the same considerations 
should be borne in mind, and as the Montbretiaa 
need liberal treatment, occasional doses of 
liquid-manure will be of servioe. They are 
easily increased by division; for if a few plants 
are put in the open ground they will speedily 
push up shoots all around the parent plant, and 
each shoot will form a separate bulb, and thus 
a good stock may be quickly raised. T. 

A GOOD PLANT CATALOGUE. 

Why do not the great trade cultivators of flowers 
give us poor amateurs a good catalogue ? The 
arrangement of catalogues generally with which 
I am acquainted would “ derange ” many if they 
did not timely cease from the study of them. I 
trust the matter is of sufficient importance to all 
concerned to induce florists to brace up their 
mind of intelligence on the subject, and now, as 
Roses are the centre of attraction, I may be 
permitted to offer some remarks touching them 
in particular. Out of the existing chaos, to draw 
an exhaustive harmony is not easy ; yet if a few 
words happily lead to a reform which growers 
will accept and adopt, there will be something 
done. 

(1) Alphabetical order —This is most 
defective—for example, in the employment of 
names—one name branches out into Monsieur, 
Madame, Mademoiselle, Miss, Honourable, 
Souvenir, Ac. ; but here alone are six pre¬ 
fixes which should stand after the name, as in 
“ directories,” otherwise there is confusion ; if 
the terminal and ohief name stands first, oon- 
fusion oeases where the same Rose appears in 
different lists under three or four different letters 
of the alphabet, and sometimes in the same 
list. 

(2) Origin or glass. —The terms “ H. P. 
and “T.” have beoome misleading instead of 
guiding, for, like mixed races of humanity, they 
differ widely one from another. Some develop 
slightly, and some strongly, Bourbon charac¬ 
teristics; some partake largely of the China 
strain; and in some the Noisette habit chiefly 
prevails, and this occurs with both of these 
most important sections. In former years by 
“Teas,” we understood Improved Chinas, but 
the Noisette strain has run riot amongst them, 
as it has amongst so-called “H. P. s.” The 
result is that growers add to the confusion by 
classifying, because they do not, and, indeed, 
cannot, all agree in what olass to place them. 
One extensive grower has moved in the right 
direction by abandoning that further agonising 
“method” of dividing and subdividing into 
“ families,” so that one has to go from group to 
group and from flower to flower to cull the 
sweets like the butterflies and bees, yet while 
they quietly ignore all distinctions, we cannot. 
The plan seems good to put all kinds in simple, 
alphabetical rotation, with a column for initials 
of the olass eaoh affects, but there is still want¬ 
ing a law in the Republic to govern these initial 
letters. This might be observed if growers 
would meet or correspond, forming themsslves 
into a committee to agree upon the adoption of 
initials—for example, H. P., or again H. P. C , 
H. P. N. t H. P. B., H. P. P.-the third letter 
to distinguish the type it favours. China, 
Noisette, Bourbon, or Provenoe, and Teas in the 
same way as T. N. T. C. 

(3) It would be a great gain to sharply limit 
“describing,” and for this “weighty reason,” 
that no two growers can agree on this point, 
because, in different soils or seasons, and under 
various treatment, all kinds vary more or less, 
and dark sorts very muoh indeed. 

Lastly, in descriptions, the avoidance of 
elaborations and hard words would assist, for it 

impossible to describe, with an approach to 


oorreotness, beyond oertain general merits as to 
oolour, and special features as to form. 

Charles Ellis, Lyme Regis. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PROPAGATING HOLLYHOCKS FROM 
CUTTINGS. 

Where these showy flowering plants are still 
grown the present season is the time they are 
generally propagated from outtings, for when in¬ 
tended to raise them from seed it should be sown 
earlv in the year. Some varieties are far more 
readily propagated from cuttings than others, for 
the principal consideration is to get shoots suit¬ 
able for the purpose, and while some kinds will 
push them out freely, others are jastthe reverse. 
The best place for the outtings is in an ordinary 

S rden frame, and if so situated that it is shaded 
>m the sun during the hottest part of the day 
so much the better, and if such is not the oase 
mats or some other shading material must, of 
course, be employed. Should there be a con¬ 
siderable quantity of cuttings to put in, a very 
good plan is to place a few inches of fine sandy 
soil in the bottom of the frame, without the 
interposition of pots, pans, or anything of that 
kind, when the outtings can be dibbled in with¬ 
out any trouble. Where only a few plants are 
required the outtings may be put in pots or 
pans, but in any oase the preliminary operations 
are the same. They consist in oarefully taking 
off any of the small side shoots which can be 
obtained, or failing these the longer shoots may 
be taken and out up into single eyes. Even for 
this purpose the very stout shoots should not be 
taken, as the weaker side ones are less liable to 
deoay. A good way to prepare the eyes for 
propagating is to take a stem and out off all the 
leaves at the base of the blade, thereby leaving 
a part of each leaf-stalk still attached to the 
stem. Then divide it up into single eyes, leav 
ing about 1} inches of stem below each bud, 
and in carrying out this division take care not 
to bruise the bark in any way. In dibbling in 
these eyes they should be inserted in a perpen¬ 
dicular manner, and at such a depth that the 
bud is just level with the surface of the soil. 
When finished a thorough watering through a 
fine rose should be given, but afterwards care 
must be taken not to overwater, as the Holly¬ 
hock is in this stage rather impatient of too 
muoh moisture. In a general way the frame 
must be kept dose, but should any signs of 
decay set in, or the oondensed moisture appear 
excessive, a little air may be given for an hour 
or two each morning. When rooted the outtings 
may be potted off into small pots and be wintered 
in a cold frame, and planted out in spring. N. 

Doable Carnations from seed.— I have 
been most successful in raising good double Car¬ 
nations in splendid variety from seed, and would 
advise all lovers of this beautiful plant to do 
likewise. My plan is simplicity itself. I buy a 

f acket of the cheapest seed from a good source. 

have bought seed at 5s. and at Is. per packet, 
and it is my opinion that the only difference has 
been the price, description on packages, and the 

S rofit the distributor makes. Sow in a pan or 
ox in April very thinly and evenly, so as not to 
have to prick out, and place in gentle heat until 
the seeds germinate ; then give plenty of air and 
harden. When large enough I plant the seed 
lings out firmly round the kitchen garden 
borders, where they remain until they flower 
In this way I obtain plants most floriferous, for 
all intents and purposes quite equal to the named 
varieties, at a minimum of cost and labour.— 
Mala, New Malden 

Herbaceous Plants.— Wherever a por¬ 
tion of ground can be spared for the cultivation 
of herbaceous plants, such will always be valued 
as a most useful adjunct to a well appointed 
garden. For supplying out flowers, as well as 
affording continuous interest to proprietors of 
gardens, they are not excelled by any other class 
of plants. The culture of these is greatly on 
the increase, and it is very remarkable that 
position and soil can hardly come amiss to them 
Some years ago a piece of waste ground, covered 
with Nettles, Dooks, and other weeds, with an 
aspect to north-east, was trenched deeply. The 
soil throughout appeared to be a mixture of 
almost inert clay and brown sand. Rotten 
manure was given liberally, and a selection of 
plants was made, in whioh large numbers of the 


following were planted: Asters, Irises, Dielytrae, 
Delphiniums, Pasonies, Spiraeas, Liliums (many 
sorts), and other showv species. While I 
write these are in full flower, some of them 
in long, irregular lines and massive in 
appearance. They have grown wonderfully, 
and afforded so muoh pleasure that the stock 
has been largely increased. There is a large 
oolleotion of dwarf plants, hardy in character, 
grown for covering the ground among the large 
species. Alpine Auriculas, Aubrietias, Ibena, 
and Polyanthus form a large portion of the 
general oolleotion and carpet the ground, thus 
forming a pleasing combination. Hollies (golden 
kinds), Ratinosporas of sorts, Fuchsia Riooxr- 
toni, and some other plants, whioh give variety 
and enhance the effeot of this herbaceous gar¬ 
den, are introduced in prominent positions. To 
have such plants in tne most attractive cha¬ 
racter, it is of little use arranging them merely 
as a botanical oolleotion. They should be in 
large masses and arranged so that their dis¬ 
tinctive features may be seen to advantage 
The revival of the culture of hardy flowering 
plants has given a decided “shunt” to the 
system of bedding out tender and half hardy 
plants. In many places carpet bedding has 
become extinct. The system never became 
popular in Scotland, always being looked upon 
as a kind of “ baby gardening.”— Scot. 

THE TIGER LILY (LILIUM TIGRINUM). 
This fine old Lily is too well known to need 
description, and yet it is not so often seen in 
gardens as its great merits deserve. It is fre¬ 
quently, in fact, generally seen at its best in 
cottage gardens or in groups in wild spots of 
large gardens (see illustration), where it is left 
alone year after year, for, like the old white 
Lily (L. candidum), it does much best when not 
often disturbed. No garden should be without 
it, for few plants are so attractive or have sach 
stately growth as this Lily when grown well 
The common kind is handsome, but the variety 
splendent is much finer, having larger flowers 
with larger spots ; it is produced later in the 
season, and the plants often grow 7 feet high. 
Fortune! is an early-flowering form and as desir¬ 
able as splendens. The double flowered variety 
(flore-pleno) is showy and a vigorous grower; 
ereotum is a distinct and desirable sort, and so 
is tigrinum jucundum, a kind that does not pro¬ 
duce stem-bulbs, but yet is of decided tiger 
blood. Its flowers are of a nice soft shade of 
colour, and it has the valuable property of 
flowering well when the other kinds are over. 
There are other Lilies, referred to other species, 
which much resemble L. tigrinum. These are 
L. pseudo-tigiinum and varieties of Maximo- 
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Group of Tiger Lilies in the wild garden. 

wiczi. The Tiger Lily la one very easy of culti¬ 
vation, thriving best in deep sandy loam in an 
open,' bat sheltered position. The earliest 
varieties begin to flower at the end of August, 
and the latest last till the end of October. It 
may be quickly propagated by the bulblets, 
whioh form in the axils of the leaves. A B. 
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POPPIES. 

The Poppy daring the last few years has become 
one of the most cherished of garden flowers, 
and with the advent of new forms is likely t:> 
become more so. We can well understand this. 
The delightful grace, beauty, and range of 
colouring in the Poppy are sufficient to account 
for the marked predilection for the flowers, 
which though debarred from the epergne by 
their deadly smell, are yet bold, handsome, 
and even striking on the rockery. The appear* 
ance of a flesh-pink variety augurs well lor a 
rich diversity of colouring in the Oriental Poppy, 



A good form of Double Poppy. 


one of the most brilliant of hardy perennials. 
Then the common Corn Poppy (P. Rhwas) has 
given rise to a group of garden Poppies, highly 
prized by many, not only for the richness of the 
colouring, but the bold, full, and handsome 
shape of the flowers themselves. Tnese 

Double forms are known commonly under 
such names as the Carnation, Picotee, and 
Ranunoulus-flowered Poppies, according as each 
group, so to speak, resembles some popular 
flower. The brilliant little P. R. umbrosum is 
as intense in odour as the wild type, but 
enriohed at the inner base of each petal with a 
jet black blotch. This came from the Caucasus 
not a great many years ago, and soon sprang 
into favour. It is useful as a margin to a bed, 
or a bed may be entirely composed of it. Plants 
from szed sown in the spring will flower the 
same year ; and when we say P. umbrosum will 
grow anywhere, we have said sufficient as 
regards its culture. 

The Danebroo Poppy is a form of Opium 
Poppy, and has acquired considerable favour as 
a garden flower. We have also the Iceland 
Poppies, varieties of the widely-distributed 
P. nudicaule, which in its true condition is clear 
yellow, and found in Eastern Siberia, Asia, Ac., 
thus having a considerable geographical range 
There are several beautiful forms of it in our gar 
dens, which vary much in oolour; amongst them 
is a most delicate and lovely white variety, tLe 
purity of which is brought out by the yellow 
and sulphur of the other forms. Poppies used 
to be the gayest flowers in the central walk in 
the Chiswick garden, where they formed a 
marginal edge to some of the beds, flowering 
freely throughout the summer. A succession 
may be obtained by sowing now, the plants 
from this flowering early next spring ; and then 
by sowing also in early spring an autumnal 
bloom will be obtained. The above notes merely 
enumerate a few of the leading Poppies that 
may be recommended for all gardens—the 
gorgeous Oriental Poppy for the border, and 
the more elegant Iceland and varied forms of the 
common Corn Poppies for the rockery, or to 
form clumps in well-kept borders often under 
view. But there are others, such as the beauti¬ 
ful mountain Poppy (P. alpinum), that all those 
who love rock plants greatly treasure, and which 
are quite as worthy of culture as the foregoing. 


Salvia patens-—How charming is this fine 
old, but much neglected, plant just now. It is 
such a lovely blue, Mid. the slender spikes of 
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large blossoms are so effective among other 
things in the herbaceous border. It is so easily 
grown, too, succeeding in any fairly light and 
good garden soil, and, except where the atmos¬ 
phere is laden with smoke, as near a large town, 
when the flowers drop before they are fully 
expanded, it appears to flourish almost any- 
where. The roots are, however, not perfectly 
hardy, so that, unless the soil is naturally light, 
warm, and dry, the roots should be lifted in the 
autumn and wintered in any frost-proof shed or 
oellar, with a little earth round them. Even if 
left in the ground a shovelful of ashes or Cocoa- 
nut-fibre should be placed over each root on the 
approach of frost. Cuttings of the young shoots 
formed in a gentle heat in spring will root freely 
if treated in the same manner as Dahlias, and 
flower abundantly the same summer. Several 
of the more delicate greenhouse kinds of Salvias 
will succeed to a certain extent in the open air, 
but the only one of this class that I care to 
make use of in this way is S. rutilans, whose 
delightfully Apple-scented foliage is at all times 
acceptable for mixing with cut flowers. — B. C R. 

8188 — Seedling Anemones.— The seed 
lings should be planted out at once, but the soil 
must be well prepared first, and should be 
manured if it is very poor, and all the hard knobe 
of earth must be broken to pieces ; indeed, the 
soil must be made quite fine to receive the roots, 
which are rather small and tender. The plants 
should be put out in lines 9 inches apart, and 
4 inches in the row. If bright weather occurs 
they ought to be shaded, and have water as often 
as the surface gets dry. To obviate disturbing 
the roots too much while they are so young I 
lift the seedlings in dumps of three or four and 
plant them. When the Anemones are dormant 
they caD be taken up and the tubers separated. 
—J. C. C. 

A ? strcemerias (Herb Lilies).—These are 
amongst toe showiest of the Amaryllis family, 
and in respect to the hardier kinds, as A. 
anrantiaca, of very easy culture, becoming 
established quickly if the situation is at all 
suitable. Others of a more delicate character 
will require well-drained, dry, and light posi¬ 
tions, such as may be found on many rockeries 
and borders. Among the bast of these Peruvian 
and Brazilian Lilies, if we may so call them, are 
A. aurea, the better-known anrantiaca and 
chilensis. With these a most showy group of 
hardy flowerB is obtained. I saw large clumps 
of A. aurantiaca recently at Tottenham in full 
glory, and it docs not take many plants to make 
a profuse display of colour. They attain under 
good conditions a height of 4 feet, and the leafy 
stems are crowned with umbels of many flowers, 
the colour rich orange. A aurea, a3 seen at the 
same time, is another robust grower of the 
character of the last-named, but brilliant- 
yellow, quite of a different shade to A. auran¬ 
tiaca. The most variable, perhaps, of the 
Alstrcenerias is A. chilensis, while it isc9rtainly 
one of the most charming of all. The plant 
rows about 2 feet in height, and presents 
owers of all shades of oolour from the richest 
orange red to the most delicate pink. — E. 

8186 —African Marigolds for seed.— 

You will have no difficulty in getting seed from 
the single-flowered plant you have if you let it 
remain where it is until the autumn, but you 
must watch the heads of seed later on, and 
gather them as soon as they are ripe. They are 
in a condition fit for picking when you see them 
getting brown. The first-formed flowers will give 
you the best and earliest seed. On no account 
remove the heads of seed before they are ripe 
The seed must mature itself on the plant, or it 
will not grow when sown.—J. C. C. 

8050 —Propagating: Polyanthuses.— After they 
have done flowering lift and divide the dumps, giving 
new soil with a few bones mixed in It. My compost oons'sts 
of two-year old weeds from Turnip land, decomposed by 
pouring the oontents of a slaughter-house tank, containing 
blood, Slc , over them. It is very stimulating producing 
strong plants with large trusses of flower and big flowers. 
—G. T. 

8168.— Seedling Delphiniums.— The Delphiniums 
are hardy and are ofeen injured by too much coddling or 
nursing. Better harden the plants off by gradual t xposure 
and plant them out.— E. H. 

- If the seedlings are growing in a pot or 

pan let them remain as they are. During the 
winter let them have the protection of a cold 
frame. If the plants are in the open ground 
they must remain undisturbed until the spring. 
During the winter and after they are planted 
out you must look out for slugs, as they are very 


partial to Delphiniums, especially just as the 
joung growth is peeping through the soil in 
spring. The plants had better be grown in a 
reserve bed one year longer before they are 
planted where they are to flower.—J. C. C. 

8122.—Treatment of Astilbe (Spiraea) 
japonica. —The beat treatment for these planU 
when they have been forced in pots is to plant 
them out in good garden soil. But they must, of 
course, be inured to the open air gradually. 
If they are taken out of a forcing-house and 
placed at once in the open air, they receive a 
serious check, and may take long to recover 
again. They like good, rioh soil to grow in, and 
must be freely watered in very dry weather.— 
J. D. E. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

MIGNONETTE IN POTS. 

This delightful plant is welcome at all times, 
but as a pot-plant it is the most prized during 
winter and spring, when it cannot be enjoyed in 
the outdoor garden. The best time for sowing 
the seed is now at hand, and those who wish 
for a lengthened supply should lose no time in 
getting tne first batch sown, and then after an 
interval of a fortnight sow again to get small 
plants to grow gently on through the winter 
and to flower in spring. The most suitable soil 
I have yet tried for Mignonette is the top spit 
from an old pasture, stacked up long enough to 
kill any roots of Grass or weeds that may be in 
it. This, if ohopped np fine, and a little fine 
leaf-mould or rotten manure and land, will 
make an excellent compost. The size of the 
pots employed will, of course, depend on the 
purposes for which the plants are to be used 
when in bloom. I find 4-inch, 5-inch, and 
6-inch pots the sizes most in demand, and the 
seed may be sown direob into the pots they are 
intended to flower in, or in smaller pots at first, 
and then shifted into their flowering pots ; but, 
in any case, a firm soil is necessary for this 
plant—in faot, if the soil is dry, it is almost] 
impossible to press it too hard into the pots. 
Make the surface quite level, and sow about 
half-a dozen seeds in the centre of the pot, oover 
lightly, and set in a frame that can be shaded 
when the sun is bright until the seedlings are 
np, then give all the light and air possible. 
Water carefully ; avoid getting the soil very 
dry, or the opposite of too much moisture, and 
by the time the nights get oold the plants will 
have made good progress, and may be shifted 
to their winter quarters. A light, airy shelf 
close to the glass, where the frost is excluded, 
suits the late plants well; but those that are 
needed to flower in winter must have a rather 
higher temperature. A conservatory or inter¬ 
mediate house suits it admirably. Miles’ Spiral 
or Maohet are good sorts for pot oulture. 

J. G., Hants, 


8184.— Seedling- Tuberous Begonias. — 

This is rather a puzzling question, the size of the 
blooms, both single ana doable, varying so muoh 
according to the strain, treatment, and general 
conditions. Many people, amateurs especially, 
seem to get their seedling Begonias into such a 
starved and stunted condition the first season, 
or else they are so drawn and weak that they 
oannot show their true charaoter. Late sown 
seedlings oannot, of course, produoe full-sized 
blooms, and, as a rule, small plants in 60’a 
(3-inch pots) will not throw such large blossoms 
as they would if larger and stronger. These 
plants are usually supposed to be at their best 
the second season, but I have had many seed¬ 
lings that were sown early, grown along freely, 
and bloomed in 5 inch or 6-inch pots in August, 
September, or October, afford as fine flowers as 
they ever would, but they must be sturdy and 
strong, and in perfect health and vigour. At 
the same time, anyone who knows what a good 
Begonia is can tell from the first or second bloom 
thrown by a plant in a 60 sized pot whether it is 
going to be a good one or not. i have often bad 
singles in this size carrying blooms 4 inches to 
5 inches across, and doubles as large as the top 
of the pot. Lastly, size is by no means every¬ 
thing, form, oolour, and habit counting for as 
much or more. Anything over 2} inches across 
is a good sized doable, and over 4 irohes a 
sufficiently large single flower. These flowers 
come muoh larger in rmre count y air than near 
large towns.— B. C. R. 
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INDIAN SHOT (CANNAS). 

One sometimes wonders if these plants are 
valued as they deserve to be. Although mostly 
used for planting out-of-doors in summer, Gannas 
are fine conservatory plants when grown in pots 
in a well-enriched ana drained loamy soil, where 
their ample leaves and distinct and brilliant 
flowers are very effective. They are easily raised 
from seed sown in heat in spring, and under the 
usual conditions ; but it is much better to depend 
on the best selected kinds, as seedlings do not 
come true to character. They are readily 
increased by division of the crowns, which 
should be separated and potted singly early in 
spring, before they begin to grow. Keep them 
for a few weeks in an intermediate temperature 
until they get established, and some progress is 
made. All that is further required is to give 
larger pots as additional root room becomes 
needful. Through the latter part of spring and 
daring summer let them have plenty of light 
and air, with such shade as is found requisite to 
keep the fine leaves from injury by strong sun- 
heat. Syringe freely daily, and give abundance 


8164.—Striking single Dahlias- —These 
need precisely the same treatment as the ordinary 
show and fancy varieties. Place the old roots, 
whether pot or ground ones, in heat early in the 
spring, and when the young shoots are 3 inches 
or 4 inches long take them off with a heel or out 
just below the first joint, and put them round 
the aides of well-drained pots of light, porous 
sandy soil. They must be kept moist, close, 
warm, and shaded, and will shortly emit roots, 
when they should be potted singly, grown on 
for a time, hardened off, and finally planted out 
early in June. Pot roots are obtained by striking 
a late batch of cuttings, and placing them singly 
in 3 inch or 3}-inoh pots when rooted. In these 
they remain during the summer, with full ex¬ 
posure to the open air when well established. 
Dahlia roots of any description may be safely 
wintered in a frost proof shed, cellar, or oup- 
board, if care is taken that thsy do not become 
either very dry or too moist.—B. C. R. 

8191.— Heating a greenhouse. —It will 
be quite safe to use an oil-stove for the purpose 
you mention, because you oan leave a little air 



An Indian Hiot (Cumin Ehemanni or iridiflora) planted out in a warm greenhoutse 


of water and liquid-manure to the roots through 
the summer, and let the plants be surrounded 
with a warm, genial, moist atmosphere, and fine 
specimens will be the sure result. The free syring¬ 
ing required will keep down red-spider, and if 
apnides appear fumigate with Tobacoo. When 
autumn comes and the plants get shabby, 
head them down and keep in the pots in a 
semi-dry state in a temperature of 45 degs. to 
50degs., during the winter dividing, starting 
them again in the end of February. The under 
mentioned are fine desirable kinds Hybrids of 
C. indica : C. Annei rubra (scarlet flowers), C. 
Bihorelli eplendens (scarlet flowers), C. Chatei 
discolor (fine dark leaves), C compacts (flowers 
yellow and red), C. Daniel Hoibrenck (yellow 
flowers), C. discolor (dark stems and leaf 
margins), C. Ehemanni or iridiflora (very line 
kind, with brilliant carmine flowers, here 
figured), C erecta (red flowers), C. erecta foliis 
striatis (variegated), C. Gloire de Lyon, (orange 
flowers), C. indica superba (red flowers), C. 
Majesteuse (orange flowers ),C.Oriflamme (flowers 
orange-scarlet), C. Prince Imperial (crimson 
flowert) ( C. Rendatleri (orange flowers), C. 
rubra superbis«ima (orange red flowers), G. Van 
Houttei (orange-red flowert), C. Warsoewiczi 
major (ccarlet flowers). B. 
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on at night on one of the top ventilators, which 
will let out any unpleasant smell that may arise 
from the stove, which there assuredly will be, 
unless your experienoe of oil-stoves is different 
from mine. At any rate, you must not keep the 
house too close with a view to keep up the 
temperature, as Tomatoes require plenty of air. 
—J. C. C. 

8159 —Treatment oi Oaotl.— Oaoti may be divided 
Juib alter flawerin* and pitted into wall drained pote Oiled 
with porous compoer. A sunny poution le best for them. 

Ph ox Drummondl for greenhouse decora¬ 
tion.— At thla lime of year when moet bedding plants are 
in the open, there i* generally eome greenhouse epaoe at 
disposal, and only ’hoee who have tiled it oan imagine 
whit a pleasing effect ie produced by potting up a lew 
Phlox Dmmmondi, live or tlx in a 32 sized pot, with a 
central ttiok ai a support, and diaperelng them amongst 
email Kerne and lollage plants in the greenhouse.—A. G. 
Bim.BR. 

Dipladenia boliviensis.— Though oer- 
tainly not so showy as some of the Hybrid 
Dipladenias now oommonly grown, this a very 
ohasie and beautiful kind, and when all its 
desirable qualities are taken into consideration, 
it certainly occupies a high place among this 
ornamental olass of warm house climbers. It is 
altogether a more robust plant than the bright- 
coloured forms, as it will snooeed almost any¬ 


where in the stove, or rather in situations where 
the others would perish. The blooms of this, 
whioh are borne iu great profusion, are smaller 
than those of most of the others, and rather less 
open in shape ; In oolour they are of a beautiful 
clear white, relieved by a central blotch of 
orange. A healthy plant of this Dipladenia 
will flower for months together, and grow away 
freely the whole of the time. Should the stem 
come in contact with a moist surfaoe it will often 

f mth out roots after the manner of Ivy, so that 
t will be seen that the propagation of this 
Dipladenia is easily effected, for if enttings 
(even good sized ones) are kepb close for a little 
time they soon root.—H. 

Lantanas in flower.—Lantanas are of 
the easiest possible culture and remarkably free- 
flowering, for with the protection of a warm 
greenhouse thoy will commence to bloom very 
early iu the year, and keep up a display 
throughout the summer if they are well sap- 
plied with stimulants or shifted Into larger pots. 
They may be also planted out during the summer 
months, under which treatment thev will do 
well. The method we generally adopt with 
them is to strike some cuttings at this season, 
which are potted off as soon as rooted, and pats 
the winter in small pots. Directly they have 
recovered from the check of being potted off the 
plants have their tops pinched out in order to 
enconrage a bushy habit of growth. They are 
wintered in a light part of the greenhouse, and 
in spring are short, sturdy plants ready to start 
quickly into growth directly they are shifted on. 
Then, towards the end of February, they are 
potted into larger pots and placed in rather a 
warmer temperature, when they will grow and 
flower freely, and for the next three months be 
extremely useful for the greenhouse. The young 
growing shoots strike root very easily at any 
season of the year when they can be obtained. 
—T. 


A GOOD COOL GREENHOU8E CLIMBER. 

PHYSIANTHUS ALBENS. 

This is an excellent climbing plant for a cool 
greenhouse, and for the information of thoee 
who do not know it may best be compared to 
the well-known Stephanotis. The foliage being 
somewhat similar, though smaller, and the 
blossoms, which are borne in clusters and nearly 
as white, and delioiously scented. It is a plant 
seldom met with in gardens, which is much to 
wondered at; it is well-nigh hardy, and very 
easily managed. If planted out in a cool, airy 
conservatory, in a well-drained border of tnrfy 
loam, with some sharp sand added, it soon 
makes a very fine object, running as it will up 
the rafters or roof supports to a length of 20 feet 
or more, and with the side flowering branches 
hanging gracefully down clothed in their season 
with quantities of nearly white sweet-scented 
flowers. It is also an interesting plant when in 
fruit. In books one often finds this Physianthus 
described as a stove plant—treatment which it 
does not in the least seem to want. I have 
grown it for years as a cool greenhouse climber 
both planted out and in pots. The planting-out 
system, however, I very much prefer. It insures 
free, vigorous growth, and when managed in 
this way it is rarely attacked by red-spider or 
mealy-bug, to which this class of plants are 
often subject, if checked in their growth in pots. 
The general treatment required is as follows : 
An annual top-dressing for the border, and at all 
favourable times allowing plenty of air, liberal 
supplies of water, occasionally with manure 
added at the root when in active growth, 
together with copious syringings of the folisge. 
This will keep off the red spider ; and if green¬ 
fly should appear, fumigate lightly and fre¬ 
quently with Tobacco. Daring winter keep the 
roots and atmosphere moderately dry and cool 
(about 40 degs. is enough). All long growths 
are out away, after flowering, near to the main 
stems, whioh should be trained np the roof of 
the house, the flowering shoots, in their season, 
being allowed to hang loosely down. So treated 
we have but lew flowering climbers that surpass 
it. G. 


Othonna orassifolia.—This saooalent plans has a 
pendulous habit and Meeernbrvailthemum-like leave*, and 
when {frown in email banging-baskets or in pets placid on 
pedestals, it is both nselul and ornamental, being genera ]y 
beeeo with email yellow flower*. It might be grown sue- 
oeeefally as a window plant. 
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BULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.- Queries and answers are inserted in 
Qxswvsuofree qf charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor qf 
Gardening, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the tender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
m mind that, as Gardening* has to be sent to press some 
time in advance qf date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
welt be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply i could doweU to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardkxino 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


8217. —Propagating? Olatus ladanlferus.—How 
om I best propagate this dittos, and when T-E. O. 

8218. —Saxifrage Ion glfolla.—Will someone please 
to tell me the beso way to propagate and cultivate tbla 
plant suooea rin lly ?—A. F. Perren. 

8219. — Fancy and show Pansies. — Will some 
reader of Gmnmio kindly give me the names of twelve of 
the beet fanoy and twelve enow Panties, and when is the 
beet time to have them ?—Beginner. 


8220. —Preserving Green Peas.—How are Green 
Peae preserved, and will wide-mouthed glass bottles be a 
soluble aubetitute for the small Hn| usually need by 
peckers ?— T. D. Stuart. 

8221. —Potato Apples.— Should these be polled eff 
M they appear ? I never saw to many on Potatoes before 
as there are on some 1 have now growing—as many as ten 
or 12 on eaoh stem.— Castlbkkock. 


8222.— Gooseberries for show.— Would someone 
please to give me the namee of the four largest and beat 
Gooseberries—red, white, green, and yellow—for show 7 
Locality, North York*hire.—W. B. O. M. 


8223. —Palm-leaves turning brown.— What is 
the reason that Palao-lf aves torn brown in a oold green* 
house? Should not Chanuerops, La tan la, Phoenix, and 
Kentiaa live here in euoh a structure 7 —South Ireland. 

8224. —Flowering plants under a Plum-tree. 

—Will someone kindly lnfcrm me what I out plant to 
flower in the shade under a Plum-tree ? I have thought 
of Tulips, Auriculae, Polyanthuses, and Snowdrops.—T. M. 

8225 —A Oaoumber-house. — Would tome ex¬ 
perienced person be good enough to give me particulars 
as to the oonetruotion and heating of a email Oaoumber- 
house? Would pipes or a tank be beet for heating 7— 
G. H. 

8220.— Treatment of a Clematis.- 1 have 
Clematis, Dnohees of Teok, In the greenhouse, which ha 
just finished flowering. Should It be out down now, or 
left an it in—climbing along the roof of the house 7— 
Erin. 

8227. — Stocking a greenhouse.— Would someone 
kindly give me some suggestions as to what to grow and 
the cheapest way to stook a greenhouse 7 I have made it 
myself; else, 9 feet long, 9 feet high, and 6 feet wide.— 
J. Jones. 

8228. —Mildew on Vines.—I have two houses filled 
with Vines, one early, the other late, and the berries are 
just as white as if they had been dusted with flour. Can 
anyone kindly tell ne a remedy, or suggest anything to 
•top it going farther 7—H. E. 

8229 — Unhealthy Agapanthus.— My Agapanthus 
does not grow well, and the leaves turn yellow and rot. 
Ills grown In a oold greenhouse, in which Pelargoniums 
and Begonias do well. What is the oause, and treatment 
required?— South Ireland. 

8230 —Begonias losing their flower-buds.—I 
have a good number of Begonias—very healthy-looUng: 
but the flower-bade drop ae soon as they form. I 
should be very grateful if someone would tell me the 
reason of this and the remedy 7—Brighton. 

8231.— A bedding Pansy. — I should be muoh 
obliged for information as to what would be a good Pansy 
to grow for bedding as a contrast to Blue King 7 I should 
like an equally sturdy grower. Colour, deep yellow, 
bronze, or a mixture of both colours.— Booth Devon. 

8232 — Begonias rotting off. -I have tome double 
Begonias that just as they are in full beauty rot off at the 
bottom. 1 have only watered them when the soil has been 
dry at the top, and then given a good soaking. Could 
someone kindly advise me ae to the oause and remedy ?— 
Vein. 


8283. -Digging up Champion Potatoes.— win 
someone kindly cell me at wnat time I oan dig up 
Champion Potatoes whioh were put in on the 2 2nd of April 
last? I particularly wish to have them housed before 
August 26th, If it oan be done without injuring the crop. 
—Potato. 


8*34. — Packing Everlasting flowers in a 
drawer.— Would someone kindly teU me if I may paok 
away Everlasting flowers (after they are well dried) into a 
drawer 7 1 have been told they will tarn mouldy—le that 
•o? The varieties are various Hellohrysuma and Xeran- 
themums.—H erkwaxd. 

8236.—a Christmas Bose flowering in sum¬ 
mer.— I have had one of these plants flowering in the open 
garden all thioogh Jane and part of July. Is not this 
▼sty uncommon f A bud is now formed on It; but the 
flower is decayed after being In bloom six weeks. Locality, 
Hnmmrton. Lend tm. N.l .Wil Baku. 




Digitized b 


Google 


Roue® for a oold glass flame.—I should be 
obliged if “ J. O. O," or some other experienced Bose 
grower, would give me the names of twelve good Roeee 
of early, continuous, and late bloomers, to be grown In a 
oold glass frame, against a house wall, facing south? 
Locality, sear Bolton, Lancashire.— Amateur. 


8287 —Propagating Everlasting Peas.-Will 
someone kindly inform me the beet means of propagating 
the Everlasting Pea; whether by outtinge or seeds? I 
bR^o * wy fine, strong-growing white one whioh I muoh 
wish to increase. If from seed, when should it be eown, 
and how soon will it flower 7—Everlasting Pea. 


8238. —Gloxinias from seed In a cool-house.— 
I have got over a hundred seedlings of these plants, raised 
f, .°? BOWn 1,1 Jun * *“ * cod-boose. I should be very 
glad if someone would tell me if there le any chanoe of 
saving them in the winter, when the night temperature of 
the bouse averages from 45 degs. to 60 degs. 7—J. G. W. 

8239. - Ghiorophytum Sternberglanum. — I 

have had given me reoently a small plant labelled as above, 
and being totally Ignorant as to its oultural treatment, 
would be glad If some reader of Gardening would kindly 
advise me fully ae to soil, position, temperature, Ao., 
requisite for growing a really good specimen of it?— 
Raund. 


8240 —Treatment of a Olivia.— I have a handsome 
Cflivla In a 7-inoh pot, whioh is full of roots, and slnoe it 
bloomed last March It has thrown up a growth, now 8 inches 
long, and another Is oomlng also. Will someone kindly 
say when is the time to divide and repot it, and If the 
old flower-item, whioh Is still green, should be out off?— 
W. H. J. 


8241.—Using old lime-rubbish in a garden.— 
My garden oonmete of a stiff and retentive loam, with some 
olay, and Is always wet; and ae I have obtained a 
quantity of old lime*rubbish, I wish to know if a good 
dressing of this in the autumn to the flower borders would 
be likely to do harm to perennial and other flower-roots 

8242 —Preserving window plants -How oan I 
beat preserve a few window plants in good health during 
a week’s absence from home? Would they survive if 

f riaoedln a oool, dark place, or be uninjured if left standing 
n sufficient water to keep them saturated for the required 
time? I have no one to take oharge of them and no 
garden to plunge them in.—M. F. Cooper. 

8243.—Plants for an old Asparagus-bed.—I 

have a rich bed or border whioh has grown Asparagus to 

S erfeotion ; bnt as the orop is exhaosted, and as it Is 
onbtfol whether I shall remain in my present occupancy 
to derive the benefit of a new planting, I should like some 
advloe ss to what oould best be planted or sown there now 
in the way of flowering plants.— West Yorkshire. 

8244 — Leafless Gooseberry and Currant- 
bus ties. —Will any reader of Gardening be good enough 
to tell me what to do with my Gooseberry and Currant* 
bushes, whioh are leafless from the attacks of the saw-fly 
grab? I have cleared the bushes of thousands by hand 
piokiog. The damage Is dons for this year; but how oan 
1 prevent It being repotted next year? The bushes have 
not suffered before.—E O. 


8245. -Slugs In a Cucumber-frame.- Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me the simplest and most efflaaolous way 
of getting rid of slugs in a Cucumber frame 7 I heard 
from a friend that they would not touoh either Cucumbers 
or Marrows; bnt on looking over my frames a day or two 
slnoe I discovered about 40 of the pests, and many of the 
young fruit were eaten quite away. Size of frames, eaoh 
6 feet by 4 feet— F. W. Powell. 

8246. —Green Caterpillars in a greenhouse.— 
During the past three weeks 1 have been greatly troubled 
by a whole host of email green caterpillars in my green¬ 
house. I am oontinually searching for them, and havj 
caught sooree; but they have spoilt a great deal of the foliage 
of my plants, and many flowers. Is there any means of 
preventing them, or oan anyone kindly tell me the oause ? 
The oaterpillars are about} lnoh long -Erin. 

8247. —Preserving Grasses.— Will someone kindly 
tell me how to preserve field Grasses, so as to look like 
freshly gathered ones 7 I have seen them in winter time 
in London florists' shops, but have never been able to find 
out how they are dried. All that I have done myself have 
soon shrivelled up, and are therefore useless. Pressing 
them does not do, for they should not look flat. I have I 
tried hanging them up heads downward; but It is no use. 
—Fbetuca. 


8248.—Preservation of greenhouse plants in 
winter.—Will someone please to tell mi whioh will be 
the better place—vis., to remove my plants from a 
oold greenhouse Into a top bedroom, north aapeot, 
for the winter; or to try to keep the fiost out 
of the arid oold greenhouse by means of an oil lamp or 
lamps? Site of greenhouse, 8 yards by 2 yards. Plante 
oonslst chiefly of Zonal and other Pelargoniums, FuohsUe, 
Malden-hair Fern, Oaoti, &o.—L. Edith Vali. 

8249-Roeee and evergreen climbers for a 
Shaded W&li.— I should be glad to hear whioh of the 
two Roeee will be best to plant on the west side of a house 
which gete little or no sun, the next house keeping It off— 
Wm. Allan Rlobardson orGloirs de D jon? Should they 
be planted now out of pots, or left till October; or would an 
evergreen climber do, and whioh is the beet for the situa¬ 
tion ? Pyraoantha, yellow-berried, muoh wanted. LoosUty 
—Rook Ferry, Cheshire.—Mas. Wusox, Wood Hey. 

8250.—Pruning and treatment of pot Roses.— 
Having read in Gardentno reoently that all pot Botes for 
winter blooming do better if kept under glass all the year, 
I should bs glad to know if I have done right by removing 
my plants to a greenhouse from the open garden where 
they have been slnoe spring? The plan to (9 feet high) 
seem to make no growth, being oovered with small 
branches, all of whioh appear to have no growing point. 
When and how should they be pruned, and what treat¬ 
ment is beet 7—A. Z. 


8251.— Tulips in pota—Having lost the greater 
portion of my Tulips fast reason, owing perhaps to the 
dampness and extreme riohness of the soil, and the 
abeenoe of sunshine on the borders, exoepb In the morning, 
it ooourred to me to ask whether 1 could enooesefully grow 
them In pote, treating them ae if for forcing—is., plunging 
in and oovertag with arises, hot instead of taking them 


into the hoose^when they would have tome growth, nurie, 
to plunge them in the borders when all danger from frost, 
ho., would have pasted? I Spotting Tulips lor foraing, I 
always leave the top of the buibe well over the soil; but I 
was thinking it might be a better plan in this oat e to plant 
more deeply, using larger pote, andoovering the buibe by, 
■ay, an lnoh or so of soil—to aland them on a bed of 
ooal-aehes, well protected, under a south wall, until they 
would be ready for the borders; or if it would be better, 
I oould place the pote under the bench, or on the Shelve* 
of a oool greenhouse. Any Instructions will be mush 
appreciated regarding the treatment, ©allure, and rise of 
pote? I propose—subjsot, of oourse, to advloe given—to 
use very rioh soil, with plenty of sand, and good drainage. 
-J. G., Dublin. 

8252. — Protecting Seedling Wallflowers 
and other plants in winter.— I have sown the 
seeds of Wallflowers, Hollyhocks, Intermediate Stocks, 
Canterbury Belle. Snapdragon, Cornflower, Sweet Alya- 
sum, Mimului, Dlanthui, and Sweet Sultan this month, 
and should be muoh obliged If anyone will kindly toll me 
if ail these oan be safely left in the open border through 
the winter to flower in the following spring, or if they 
will require any protection; and if so, of what description 
—L. K. 

8253 — Treatment of Roees in pots.— I have a 
few Hybrid Perpetual Roeee in pole, whlon bloomed in my 
greenhouse this year. I did not prune them short in—I 
left them about 18 inohes or two feet high—and I started 
them in the spring. They are now outside, and have been 
for three months, and I should be glad if “ J. 0.0.” will be 

8 ood enough to inform me if 1 may now repot them, and 
! they will foroe again in the spring if I leave 2 feet or 
8 feet of wood in ana tie them round stakes, as I suppose 
gardeners grow Roses in that way sometimes 7 —Doctor. 

8254.— Shantung Cabbage.— In a number of the 
Times of January last there appeared a leading artlole on 
the Royal Gardens at Kew referring to the volume of 1888 
of the “ Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information,” then jest 
issued. A reference in this leading article was made to a 
vegetable grown in the north of China, called “ Shantung 
Cabbage," which has been successfully grown at Kew, and 
recommending it to the notice of English market gardeners 
for its good qualities, both in a ocoked state, and also 
eaten as a salad. Can anyone of the numerous readers of 
Gardbninq kindly give me some information about this 
vegetable?—H. J. F. 

8255. — Roees for various positions. — Will 
" J. U 0 " kindly tell me If W. A. itiobardson is a good 
Roes to train on the south wall of a dwelling-house, and 
whether it furnishes well with branches from the very 
base and flowers freely 7 I would be also glad to get hints 
about the best Rose—Martohal Niel preferred, or else 
ollmblog Devonleneis, Safrano, Mdme. Faloot, Isabella 
Sprunt, or any other good early yellow Rose—so plant and 
to train up the baok wail of a lean-to greenhouse, south 
aspect, and whioh is heated by the kitchen range, whioh is 
plaoed directly behind the baok wall en whioh I wish to 
place thi Rose, and which I mean to train on a 
wooden lattice, plaoed an lnoh or so from the wall, 
fearing the heat of the wall may have an Injurious 
tfftot on the Rose. Will this be right? Will “ J. 0. O.” 
also please tell me the best yellow early Roes to train on the 
baok wall of a glees poroh 7 South aspsoS; but whioh 
would, of oouiss, be rather draughty. Would o’.imblng 
Devonleneis do well, or would Martohal Niel do better. I 
ehould like a different one here from the one in the green¬ 
house, and not a Glohre de Dijon. Should the Roeee be 
budded ones, or on their own roots, and should the roots 
be planted in or out, and if planted out, oould 1 use the 
border for other small plauts ae well, or shonld the border 
be allowed the full heat of the sun 7 Would it be well to 
place a movable grating over the roots of the Rosea if 
plentod inside the boots, in order to be able to water and 
manure them when necessary 7— A Lady Amateur. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additiona 
advice on the various subjects. 

8266.— Wood wardia radleans (B. H.).—l will 
enlarge upon this plant shortly.—J. J. 

8257. —Tuberous Begonias (Enquirer).— I do not 
think you will suooeed in keeping them in flower during 
winter.—J. J. 

8258. —New Zealand Ferns (W. M. (7.J.—These will 
require very little warmth during the winter. Some of the 
kinds are scarce in England.—J. J. 

8269.— Book on Orchids (Snowdon).—k book on the 
subject is in oouree of preparation at this offlos, whioh 
will suit you better than anything else I oan name.—M. B. 

8260.— Leslia anoeps (A., Leeds).—This variety may 
be rested in a oool-house. It enjoys full sunshine when 
growing. Lyoaete aromatics may be treated as a Oattieya. 
_M. B. 

8291.— Unhealthy Gloxinias (Q. F. W.).— Your 
plants appear by the specimen enclosed to be Buffering 
from too muoh syringing, and perhaps too low a tempera¬ 
ture.—M. B. 

8262. —Buying Orchids (Snowdon).— Before I oan 
advise you what Orchids to buy, you must state the 
capabilities of your house. Is it intended to be hot, oool, 
or inteimediate 7—M. B. 

8263. — Gai haring Fem-eporee or seed ( C . C. A.\ 
—Gather the fronds Just when the spores begin to turn 
brown and keep them in paper until they are quite dry. 
8ow in spring in Match and April. 

8264 — 1 Thripe amongst Orchids (A , Leeds).— If 
these are amongst your Orohlds, carefully examine them 
every day and wish them with Tobaooo-water and soft 
soap. There are more speedy remedies; but this is a very 
safe one.—M. B. 

8266.— Sowing Pansy seed (Pansy Low).—Sow the 
seed at onoe, in either a pot or seed-pan, in a mixture of 
turfy-loam, leaf-soil, and aand finely sifted. Plunge In a 
very gentle hot-bed and oover with a pane of glees, and 
they will soon grow. When the seedlings are large enough 
to handle pot off Into 8-inoh pole, placing them in a oool 
frame or gre e nh o u ro to aland the winter, and plant than 
out in spring. 
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8206.— Coslogyne criatata (G. F. W.).—l cannot 
toooxnt (or your pUnt not flowering, unlesi yon dry jour 

£ *nb loo severely, lod before the growths srs mature. 

is my former sdvioe in Gardsxiito as to the management 
of this kind.—M B. 

8207. — Sowing Awnnala {Franc**). — Generally 


{Constant Reader ).—These osn both be grown together In 
a greenhouse, but It would not be a good plan to adopt, 
because the Marrows would do better out-of-doors, and the 
Cucumbers require more heat and moisture to bring them 
to perfection, therefore, derote the greenhouse to the 
SSiiSS ^ I Oaoamb.naion.no., A. U-lUb, tooUt. W> pl.a, to. 


and climate suit them, are best sown early In autumn than 
in spring: Sweet Pea, Cornflower, SUene, NemophiU, 
Visoaria, Llmnanthes, Larkspur, Poppy, and Soabious. 

8268 — Dandroblnm W&rdianum (T. J. IF).—If 
your plant hat flaished its growth, whioo, by-the-wav, is 
early, gradually reduce the water supply, and in a short 
time remove it to a lower temperature, and entirely stop 
the supply, expose to full sunshine, and give it abundanoe 
of sir.-M. B. 

8209.—Marks on Pear - fares - leaves («. F.)— 
The dark spots on the Pear leaves are caused by the very 
minute white eel-worms, whtoh live between the upper and 
lower surfaces of the leaves. They cannot be reached 
without destroying the leaves. If worth while, the b!otohed 
leaves might be pioked off and burnt.—W. G. S. 

8270. —American Aloes (A. B. C.) —These plants 
require good root-drainage, and a loose compost, such as 
that formed of turfy loam, sand, old mortar, and brick 
rubbish mixed, and enough water to keep the soil In a moist 
•tate when growing. Ia winter bat little root moisture is 
required. They need the protection of a greenhouse from 
whioh (rest Is exoluded in winter. 

8271. —Onion m&ggote {0. B. S .).—Dissolve a quarter 
of a pound of oommon salt in two gallons of clear lime- 
water, and give the Oalon-bed a good sprinkling with ths 
mixture late in the evening. This is said to be an eff eotual 
remedy. Tar-water, to be obtained at any gasworks, is a 
good preventive of maggot. It should be applied to the 
ground f or come time previous to sowing. It is also a good 
lertiliser. 

8272 -Azalea-leaves turning brown (A. Z ).— 
The leaves are oovared with thripe. Lay the plants on their 
B'des, and well syringe them with strong Tobaco>water. 
Piaoe them in a partially shaded Situation out-of doors, 
standing them on pieces of slate to prevent worms enter¬ 
ing the pete Syringe them every afternoon with clean 
water, and repeat the Tobaooo-water dressing twice a week 
for two or three weeks. 

8273 —Colour of Gooseberries (W. Holmes).— 
Antagonist, oreamy white, veins a little green, probably 
the 1 urgest white Gooseberry In cultivation: Crown Bob, 
bright-red, with a greenish tinge; Wonderfnl, dark 

G rpliih-red; London, deep purplish-red ; and Garibaldi, 
ht orange-yellow. The other two kinds are local varieties 
whioh we do not know. Apply tojtbe person of whom you 
procured the trees. 

8274 — Watering Myrtles (M. ths plants 

are dry at the roots they went watering every day. Surely 
you oan tell when soil Is dry or wet? When water Is given 
apply enough to soak the whole of the soil thoroughly, and 
when yon observe It getting dry water it again. It is easy 
in when a plant is dry by tapping the side of the 


.—Cucumbers end Vegetable Marrows 


Marrows out in the open now with any ohaooe of suooeas, 
it would be better not to attempt their culture this season. 
Ths plants should be raised and be planted out early in 
the season according to the instructions so often given in 
GAEDiamro. 

8281.—Insect on Bougainvillea-leavee (C. R. 
Windie ).—I oannot say what inaeol has attaoked your 
Bougainvillea-leaves. From certain symptoms I fancy they 
are injured in the earns wey that Peach-leaves often are, 
and I believe that the sun shining through drops of water, 


—1, Sand batter specimen; 2, Viola argents* i 8, q tsc hy 

Innate.- H. —Tslekla spectoea.- W. D. Lanib .— 

1, Erigeron muoronata; f, AohiUea Ptarmloa; S, Ohrrs- 
anthemum aegetum; 4, Send In flower; 6, Veronica 
apioata.- Mrs. Reid.— 1, Specimen rotten; 2, Phyto¬ 

lacca deoandra; 8, Aletroemerla auraotiaoa; 4, Kplme- 

dium pinnatum.- C.H. Brett.— Diplopappnsobryaophyl- 

lus.- William Bi'd.- 1, Diplaous (Mimutus) g’Hs- 


pot with the knnoklee; If a dull sound is given off it is 
wet—If a hollow sound it Is dry. Experiment on a very 
dry plant, and one just watered. 

8276.—Seedling B romp ton Stocks (B.).-Ptidk 
them oat l lnoh apart when large enough into shallow 
boxes. Ailed with sandy loam. Piaoe them In a sunny 
position in the open sir or in a frame, tiklng the lights off, 
except in stormy weather. Pot them off then singly into 
S-inoh pots when they become too thick la the boxes, and 
by the end of September a portion of them may be planted 
out, keeping the remainder in a oold frame all winter 
to plant out In spring should those set out In the autumn 
suffer from the wintry weather. 

8276. -Insects on Pear-tree-leaves (A Constant 
Reader and E. FUzjibbon). —The leaves of the Pear-trees 
In both these oases are attaoked by the Pear slugworm, 
whioh is the grub of one of the eaw-flies (Salandria oerasi) 
Syringe the leaves wish the liquor In wh'ch 2 lb. of Qaassu 
chips have been boiled, 1 lb. of aofteosp, half a-pint of 
paraffin-oil, and 16 gallons of water, or soft soap and Tobacoo- 
watcr, or dust the leaves with lime. In the winter stir the 
■oil for a depth of S inohes or 4 inohes, this will expose the 
chrysalides to the weather, and enable the birds to get at 
them.— G. S. S. 

8277. —Insects on Cucumber leaves (Mona).— 
The Ouonmber leaf sent had both red-spider and green-fly 
upon It, Indicating that the plants most bs In a very 
unsatisfactory condition. For the red-spider, frequent 
■yringings with olean water will be required ana the 
atmc sphere around the plants should be kept warm and 
moist; also give manure- vater to the roots, and top-drem 
them with some fresh loamy compost. For the greenfly, 
light end frequent fumigations with Tobacco moat be 
adopted. If any plant la very badly affeoted with inseols 
destroy it and plant a young one. 

8278 —Grapes splitting (Constant Reader ).—This 
Is generally caused by too much root and atmos- 
phsrlo moisture about the time of ripening. At that 
period the root moisture should be slightly reduced, and 
this oan e telly be done In this osse as the roots of ths Vines 
are in an inside border, and the atmosphere of the vinery 
Should be kapb warm, well ventilatad, and rather dry until 
the fralt is ripe and oat, and then the border should have 
a thorough s?aklng of water, and the Vines a good 
washing oooMiooally with ths garden engine or syringe 
until the leaves begin to ripen. This will wash off all red- 
spider, feo. 

8279 — Treatment o t Scarborough Lilies 
(Vallote purpurea) (S. F.).— Oae of the main secrets in 
Vallota onlture is to allow the bulbs to beoome thoroughly 
established. This plant dislikes frequent repotting, and 
never flowers so freely and strongly as when in a root- 
bound oonditdon. Daring the growing season plenty of 
water is required with occasional aoakings of dear, weak, 
liquid-manure water. At the end of the summer the plants 
should be set out in a sunny and well ventilated frame to 
ripen up the growth, and they oan be wintered on a sunny 
shelf in any ordinary greenhouse In autumn and winter 
much lets root moisture will bs required than when in 
active growth, but they should never oe dried off. A good 
loamy compost, with plenty of sand in It, will grow them 
well, and tbs pots should be well drained. 


either on the leaves or the glass, is In some way 
but I oannot explain it. I think you will find that some of 
your leaves have brown spots on them, ths leaves having 
withered at those parts. Ths withered spoil break away, 
leaving a hols or notoh. The question Is, what oauses the 
spots T lam confident thee inseoti do not, and those who 
ought to know say that Fungi do not.—G. 8. 8. 

8282 — Woodlioe in Cucumber-frames (F. 
Wfleeter) —A good way to trap woodlioe In frames Is to flu 
some 6-lnoh pots with dry hay and piaoe them in the cor¬ 
ners of the frames. Ths ineeots will teck this shelter, and 
should be shaken out of the hay every morning into a 
bnoket filled with boiling water. Pieoes of Potatoes, 
Carrots, or Turnips, laid about the bed will also attract 
them, and they oan then be destroyed In a similar manner. 
It is also a good plan to pour some boiling water round the 
sides of the frames; this wilt destroy the woodlioe in great 
numbers, as they generally ooogragate in tuoh plaoej. 
Perseveranoe is neoaesary, whatever remedy is nsed. 

8283.—Godetla Lady Albemarle (G. H. H).— 
This fine crimson G ode da deserves a piaoe in alt gardens 
where a bold, stroag flower is desired. It is compact In 
habit, and free flowerieg, oommenoiag to blossom when It 
is about 6 iaohes Lijh, and continuing to do so until it is 
nearly 2 feet in height. Tne flowers, which are bell* 
shaped, are deep orimsoo, with white oeatres. It makes 
an excellent plant for pots on window silli, provided it 
gets plenty of sun and water. Sow the saed In April, and 
use a good rloh, well-drained loamy compost to grow them 
in. Tney require abundanoe of water in hot weather, 
while frtqnent enppUee of weak, clear liquid manure' 
water are very beneBolal, 

8234.—Pruning Gooseberry and Currant- 
bun bee {Student ).—In pruning Gooseberries the young 
wood should be thinned out and slightly shortened back, 
if required, although, as a rale, the Gooseberry bear* best 
on shoots that are left In fall length. If the boshes are 
getting too large for the spaas they oooupy, then shorten 
the main branohee back to a gool well placed young shoot. 
All orow branohei should be removed to admlo plenty of 
light and air to the centre of the bushes. Red O irrants 
should have the young alls shoots spurred In like a Vine, 
and the leaden shortened according to the epaoe allowed 
them. Blaok Oananti should not be epurred in, bat 
should have the young wood thinned out. and tome of the 
bare old branohee may be removed entirely to mike room 
for the young growth, as Blaok Carrant* always bear best 
on the young shoots. 

8285.—Mushrooms on lawns (Fungus ).—Yes ; In 
dry positions, and in loamy soils Mushrooms may be grown 
In open situations on lawns. Taka a sharp spade, and force 
is into the ground to a depth of 2 inohes or 3 iaohes, with 
drawing it without disturbing the Gram. Then piaoe it at 
one end of, and at right anglee with, the first incision, and 
foroe it into the soil in a similar manner, bending the 
handle baokwards until an opening Is made enffioiently 
large to admit a pieoeof spawn about 1 inch square. When 
this is inserted the spade ia withdrawn, ths turf allowed to 
fall in its piaoe, and is firmly trodden down wish the foot. 
The latter is an important part of the operation. The 
months of July and August are suitable for performing 
this operation. The pieoes of spawn may ba Inserted 
about 3 feet apart. In tolls and situations whioh are 
naturally wet this plan would not bs suooessfol. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

H. B. H, 71, Lancaster Gate, W .—Apply to Mr. 0. 

Turner, Royal Nnreeries, Slough, Buokt.- M. M. T.— 

The plants named are not native wild ones, and therefore 

oannot be shown as such.- Brin .—Apply the fertiliser 

several times during ths season, according to the directions 

■old with it- T. Beighton .—Give the Lily plenty of 

weak, dear manure water, and abundanoe of ventilation, 
and It will carry its flowers all right Sheep or cow-manure 

is excellent.- Everlaiting Pea.—Crotons do not require 

shade, and should do well in a hones facing due south. 

- J. B. S— 8horb, fresh stable-manure is the beet 

material for making Mushroom bed*. The matter has 

been treated of In Gasdxnixq very many times.- Thomas. 

—Apply to one of the advertisers of seeds In this paper. 

- Woodend.— Yes; Bamboos will shoot up again after 

flowering- E. B. S.— The best way would bs to apply 

to some dealer in birds and bird foods.- Enquirer.— 

Trv anyone of the gas-stoves for greenhouse heading ad¬ 
vertised in this paper.— S. FI—Apply to Mr. Anthony 
Waterer, Knap-hill Nursery, near Woking, Sumy. 


uypteria; 


NAME3 OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gaedsnixo Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street. Strand , London , W.C. 

Names of plants.— Cast’eknock -1, Vida sylvatloa, 

2, Malva moeonata; 8, Sedum epeotabile.- C. 3. 8.— 

— 1, Send again; 2, 8plnea oallosa or japonloa; 

8 , 8piroa Lindteyana; 4, Astdlbe Japonloa.- Rajah — 

1, Asparagus plumosus; 2, Ole metis V itloeLla; 8, Probably 
an Olearfa; send a better specimen; 4, Apparently 
Coreopsis lanceolate; but specimen wss very indifferent; 
5, Menstasla poUfolia; fl t Insufficient spedmen.- A.F.G, 


tinoeus; 2, Bend ag*in; 8, Smd again; 4, 

montane; 6, Viola argentea; 0, A single PotenMUa.- 

J. S. B. t Dorking .—Diplopappus ohrjaophyllni.- Rev. 

C. W. James .—Phytolacca deoandra.- John Kirkwood .— 

1, Begins proonmbens; 2, Plantago lanoeoiata ; 8, Ranun¬ 
culus aorta; 4, Prunella vulgaris; 6, Sonohos arveosis; 
0, Sherardis arvensts. The only way is to hand wand 
them.- Edwin Mens .—Aloe brovifdia.- M. A. N .— 

1, Omphelodee linifolia; 2, Hordeum murinum.- Mrs. 

John MandevUle. —1, Ertoa tetralix; 2, K. olnema; 

8, E. o. var.- J. B. E —Yellow flower, Linum flavuan ; 

The Rose is Banksiana, notsinioa. It must be plan tad In 

a sunny position, and the long shoots left unpruned.-- 

T. Turner .—Lolium temulentum.- J. S C. A.—l, 8. and 

4, next week; 2, Junlpuu* sinensis; 5, Pioea nobills; 

0. Oommon Servios-srss (Pyrus sorbin)- B. Fielder .— 

Yellow Balsam (Impatiens NolLme tangere).- Mrs. 

Watson.-1, Paris Daisy (Chrysanthemum fruteaoma); 

2, Saxifrage hypnotdes; 3, Campanula latifdia ; 4, Cam¬ 

panula pasllla: 5, Rook Ross (Qellanthemum) var.; 
0, Veronica Anaereool; 7, Berberte stenophjlls; 8, Saxi¬ 
frage pyramldalls.- J. E B.-l and 2. Forms of Laws* 

Mlohauxl; 8. Polystiohum prdlfsrum; 4, Pcl>* 
lobetum—a beautiful form; 5, Lastrss thely 
6, Polyktiobum lobetum. 

Name of fruit. -J". E S.— Strawberry. 

Sir Joseph Ptxton; but from being paoked in ootson wool 
it is Impossible to identity accurately. The bent way to 
pack Strawberries is in their own leavea 

GARDENING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPETITION. 

We beg to announoe another competition, when 
prizes to the amount of not lees than Fifty 
Guinea* will be awarded. 

The aubjeota selected may he: Garden land¬ 
scapes ; fine or picturesque trees; plants, pardon- 
larly of hardy kindsj Fern*; Roaea; cub Bowers, 
prettily arranged; our beat fruit especially on 
the bough, or in diahea; standard vegetable*; 
good rook-gardena, or any other object of 
apecial interest in a garden. 

What to avoid. —Cut flower* or plants 
ahould not ba arranged in vases with pattern* 
on them. Background* ahould be plain, eo as 
not to oome in competition with the beautiful 
flowers, and thus introduce an element of con¬ 
fusion, whioh ia objectionable. Figure* of men 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoea, 
rollers, implements, and all like objects ahould 
be omitted from these photograph*. The in¬ 
tention ia to show the full beauty of the 
subject taken, and this cannot be done well 
when the photographer ia oonfuaed by otbor 
considerations. Dwarf flowers are confusing 
when taken from above; the camera ahould be 
brought low down forauohaubjeota. Photographs 
ahould be mounted singly, and not several on a 
card. They ahould not be mounted on cards 
with blaok baoka, and the photographs shoal d 
not be less in size than 5 inohes by 4 inches. 
Many of the photographs sent in our laat com¬ 
petition were much overcrowded. 

The following are the rules to be observed by 
all competitors:— 

First.—T he photographs may bs of objects In the pos¬ 
session of either the sender or others; but the eoutoe 
whenoe they are obtained moat be abated. end none sent 
the copyright of which la open to question. There is no 
limit as to number and no fee to pay. The Editor k 
to have the rifhb of engraving and publishing any of ths 
ohosen photographs 

Ssoobtd.—T he name and address of ths sender, tog 1 ether 
with the name and desaription of the object shown, should 
be plainly written in Ink on the beak of eaoh photograph. 
This la important, and should be attended to. 

Third.—AU oommunioattons relating to the oompetttkm 
most be addressed to the Editor, and marked “ Photo¬ 
graphic Competition." AU competitors wishing their 
pho«ogrepr~~ —-' 


Digitized by 


Gougle 


, „ phs returned If not sujosnfal, mast 

postage stamps of sufficient value for that purpose. 

List or Prizes. 

To ths aaader of the bast ] 
oolleoMon of garden photo- > Seven Guineas. 

graph* . J 

To the sender of the aeoond Four Guineas. 
To the sender of the third... Three Guineas. 
The other competitors will for eaoh photograph 
ohosen reoeive the sum of half-a-gulnoa. 

In addition to ths above we offer the following 
special prizes:— 

Flowering Plants.— A ipoolel prize of five 
guineas to the sender of the best oolleotion of 
photographs of flowering-plants, hardy or half- 
hardy, grown in the open air. This series may 
inolnde flowering shrubs of all sorts. 

Garden Fruits.—A speoial pries of five 
guineas for the beet collection of photographs 
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of garden fruits: Apple*, Pearl, Plums, bush, 
or any other good edible fruit growing well in 
Britain. . . f 

Standard Vegetables.— A speolal prize of 
three guineas for the beat oolleotion of photo¬ 
graphs of standard vegetables. 

In order to give all readers simple time to 
irepare good photographs the competition will 
ie kept open until the last Saturday in Oc¬ 
tober. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


I 


8280.—Scurvy in rabbits.— Cm * Doulting, or 
anyone else, kindly tell me if there is any oure for marry 
In rabbits? I have two, and they both have It over their 
eyes and nose.— Guo. H. Smith. 

8287.—Chickens dyintJ.—I bad a brood of ohickens, 
hatched the end of May ; they grew on all right up to the 
pest fortnight, when I found one of them with wings 
drooped, eyes dosed, and looking mopish and miserable. 

I took it in and kept It warm, and gave it a few dropi of 
oaetor oil, but in the morning it was dead. A few days 
later I observed another with same symptoms, the fol¬ 
lowing morning it was dead, and yesterday another, 
which was dead this morning. Perhaps «"Doulting oan 
kindly enlighten me wbat is the matter with them and give 
a remedy, if any ? The remainder are apparently well.— 
Osrs Pkrplsxbd. 

8288.—Sample of com for poultry — 

In reply to “ Minorca” I do not like the sample 
of mixed grains sent, for two reasons. In the 
first plaoe, as you say, some of the corn has the 
appearance of being kiln dried, and is, therefore, 
not improved by the process. Basides, the 
fowls are very good judges of what is palatable, 
and we may be sure that if they do not care for 
any food whioh may be supplied to them there 
must be something amiss with it. Secondly, I 
object to the sample as I do to all mixtures. 
The use of such foods does not permit the fowls 
to have a change at all, for the same kinds of 
grains are thrown to them day after day, and 
the birds, of course, pick what they like and 
reject the rest Mixtures, again, often contain 
a lot of rubbish, and it is unwise to pay for this. 

I have not noticed anything of this kind in 
your sample, and there are some good grains in 
the mixture; still, by using it, you deprive 
yourself of the opportunity of giving the fowls 
a change from time to time. At present prices 
of sound grain there is no economy in buying 
so-called oheap mixtures, and I advise you for 
the future to buy a bushel or two of each kind 
of grain—say, Wheat, Buck Wheat, and Barley, 
ana ring the changes on these as often as you 
like. You oan thus prevent any food becoming 
obnoxious to the fowls, and, at the same time, 
avoid all waste. Your present stock of food 
may be made serviceable by grinding it into 
meal, and using the latter as soft food, mixed 
with a little sharps. I should not use it alone, 
unless the fowls take it very readily. — 
Doulting. 

8037. — Muscovy ducks dying. — 

« M. B.’s ” experience is, I believe, very different 
to that of most breeders of this variety of duok. 
As a rule, although they are rather difficult to 
hatch, they are very easily brought up when they 
leave the nest. I should be inclined to lay the 
cause of failure to the surroundings, and another 
year I would try to arrange with some neigh¬ 
bour to rear the ducklings until they are full 
grown. It is not a good plan to feed old and 
young birds together, for the latter get knocked 
about very much, and in this way may be injured 
internally. It seems to me that there oan be no 
other explanation of “M. B.’s” want of success. 
—Doulting. 

8094— Light Brahm* cockerel with 
diseased toot— “Light Brahma should 
have poultioed the foot as soon as the abscess 
began to form; this would have brought it to a 
head, and it is probable that the wound would 
have healed quickly. Dirt and dust should be 
prevented getting into the wound. vN^hen 

ulceration occurs in such oases it is advisable to 
carefully dissect out the growth and apply 
nitrate of silver. The bird should not be alio wed 
to roost until the wound is thoroughly healed. 
Bumble-foot does not often attack light Brahmas. 
Does the querist allow his birds to roost at a 
considerable distance from the ground ? 
Doulting. 

a-i _Book on poultry. —The best all round work 

ie Wright s, published by Caeeell * uo. 
than twloe the sum named by A. U. n. . 

poultry world changes eo rapidly-that. even> good tooks 
soon become out of date, and new breeds are M frequently 
introduced that it is impossible to keep psoe with them.— 
Docltinq. 


BIRDS. 

8093.—Treatment of a throeh.—I oannot 
allow “Mr. Butler’s” remarks, in his reply to this 
in Gardening, July 20bh, p. 276, on this prince 
of song birds to pass unnoticed. I join issue 
with him in his reasons, subject to one reserva¬ 
tion—that the birds have proper attention. No 
bird is more fond of oleaning and pluming him¬ 
self, and, if allowed, will bathe two or three 
times a day. No bird is more tame if oarefully 
tended from the nest, and I trust none of 
vour readers would be so cruel as to confine 
in a cage a bird whioh has once had the 
freedom of the woods and fields. I have a 
thrush at the present time whioh is allowed 
to run freely in a portion of a town garden, con¬ 
verted into a large aviary with garden netting, 
who will fly indoors for food, whioh he will take 
from the hand, as, indeed, he will any insect, 
&o., out-of-doors. He shows very little nervous¬ 
ness. Let me suggest my garden-netting aviary 
to your readers. A few shillings will give a 
space many yards square. The advantage to 
the garden in the consequent absence of insects 
is obvious ; the damage he does is trivial. As 
to his musio, opinions vary, but I have heard it 
stated that a Chinaman expresses himself in 
some such way as does “ Mr. Butler ” in the 
matter in question regarding Madame Patti’s 
singing. —G. M._ 

BEES. 


_J9.— Queen beee.— Will someone kindly tell me 
r I msy preserve an extra queen bee in case one of my 
es is queenlesi nexb spring? The last) two springs I 
e had queenless hives, and having no queen they 


how 

hives . , 

have had queenless hives, and having l 
nearly all died off before I could get the brood to raise 
one for themselves.—G. S. H. 


PRIMULAS and CINERARIAS, 18 «d. do*. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias of an extra superb 
strain of our own savin t, large flowers, rioh and varied colours, 
beautiful fonn, 9a. dozen; seed, la. 61., 9s. 6d. pkt.; good 
plant* ready for potting. 

Bouvardias, fine plants in 2^-inoh pots ready for pot¬ 
ting on for winter flowering, In good and varied sorts to name, 
3s. doz 


Cyclamen of an extra fine strain of our own saving, 
good plant* for potting on, 3* and Is. doz. The chief merit of 
this strain is tbe vigour of growth, varied ooloun, and freedom. 

Geraniums for winter flowering, strong young plants 
ready to pot now into large pot* to establish for blooming in 
October and November, finest named kinds, 4s. and 6s. doz , 
double or single. 

Oata'ogoe of all you want for a garden, free for 3 stamp). 
WM. CLIBR AN A SON. Oldfield Nursery. Altrincham ; 

10 k 19. Market-street, Manchester._ 


GEORGE BOYE8 & CO. 

(1ERANIUMS. — Our magnificent shook of 
Vjr Zonal Geraniums la unequalled in the kingdom; for size 
of bloom, splendid colours, and free blooming they are 
marvellous. Our system of supplying cuttings of these grand 
Geraniums at low prioes enables every amateur to secure the 
best varieties for a mere trifle: Crystal Palace Gem, P. N. 
Fraser, Lord F. Cavendish, Ida Walter, Mrs. Miller, Mrs 
Leavers, F. Hughes, Niobe, F. V. RasraiL This set. Is., P.O. 
TX7E offer cuttings of the following 8 magnlfl- 
V f oent Zonal Geraniums: Dante, Miranda, Ruby, Mrs. 
Wilders, Gloire Lyonnaise, Aspasia, 9a., P.O. 
PELARGONIUMS.—Strong, healthy outtlngs: 
JL D *flance Climax, Mabel, Garibaldi, Decorator. Edward 
Perkins, Brown's Seedling, Duohess of Bedford,Venus, Is.,P.O. 
DUE offer cuttings of the following 6 magnifi 
ff oent Pelargoniums: Mrs. Ashby. Vauban, Hercules, 
Wnite Ddoorator, Hamlet et Ophelie, Sylph, 9s.. P.O. 

All post free for oash with order only. 

AYLE8TONE PARK, LEIOESTER. 
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SEEDLING PLANTS 

OF 

Choice Florists’ Flowers, &c. 

We have much pleasure in offering the following from 
our superb strains, all in healthy young plants, post or 
c~rkw.fr.* .tjaowqooud. pe.ao,. perl00 . 

AURICULAS, alpine, very flne strain, s. d. 

autumn sown. 1888 .. - • • • • * 6 

CALCEOLARIA*, herbaoeous, choicest 
thcred and spotted .. -- •• •• \ 2 

OINERARIA8. large flowered dwarf . 9 0 
ordinary class, splendid strain 1 6 

CARNATIONS and PlGOTBES, very 
choice, f’om stage flowers, will produce 

PRlSuLASINENSIS, beautiful fringed 

„ ALHA^MAGNIFIOA' ll 9 6 

^ CRIMSON KING, splendid 

colour. -- ? 5 

„ choicest fringed, red or white 1 6 

„ choioest fringed, mixed In 

beautiful variety .. 

CYCLAMEN PBR8I0UM GIG AN- 
TEUM, strong young plants, from 
single pots, autumn sown, 1883, very floe 
PRIMULAS, double pure white, strong 
young plants, from single pots • 5 

HYACINTHS, early white Roman, flne 

selected root* .. .. 9 

„ ordinary size, good roots 9 

DAN IELS BR O S., 

TOWN GL08E NURSERIE8, 

NORWICH. 
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5 0 35 0 


17 « 
14 0 


PANSIES! PANSIES 1 PANSIES! 

EXHIBITION FANCY VARIETIES. 

12 Cuttings in 12 varieties, 2s. 6d post free. 

95 „ 13 „ 4s. Od. „ 

50 „ 95 ,, 6s. 6d. „ 

100 , 59 12s. Od. „ 

9c0 .. 100 ,. 30s. Od. „ 

(2 Outtlngs of eaoh variety). 

Notwithstanding the very hot and dry season, my Pansies 
never grew so well. Mv Pansy foreman has already put in 

21,000 

of the freshest, healthiest, and strongest cuttings it is possible 
to conceive of. I can offer well-rooted, handsome blooming 

young Iff fS 

12 in 19 varieties, 4s. Od. post free. 

25 „ 25 „ 6s. 6d. „ 

50 „ 50 „ 19s. Od. „ 

10) 100 ,. 30s. Od. ,, 

Here iz a sample of the grand pew and good varieties 
which I will include in aU the above Collections of Cuttings 

* n j d oha*Phaw, Aihcroft. My Lady (the largest Pansy) Bob 
Montgomery,Geo Orome.Prinoess Beatrice Joe Chamberlain, 
Nell Mackay, John Pope (new), Mrs, Griffiths Inew 1889, very 
large), John Grabbe, and Mrs. Browell 
geed saved th>s season from my world renowneI Collection 
of Pansies Show varieties, is and 2s. 6d per packet; fancy 
varieties, Is and 2s 6d. per packet (s 2s. 6d. picuet oontalns 
three Is. packetaj. Illustrated Catalogue post free. 

M. CUTH BERTS ON, F.R H.S., Pansy Grower 
Rothesay. Bootland. 


THE HAOLEICH NURSERIES. 

QTRAWBERRY PLANTS.—Plant now 

O fruit first season. King of Earlies, La Qroase Sue* . 
VioomteThury (early), 8lr J w. Paxton The Captain James 
Veitch, Luoaa, and British Q ieen (mid-setson). Elton Pine 
(late), good plants, 3s. 64. per 100; smaller, 2s. 6d. PerlW 
P UCHSIAS ! —Magnificent exhibition kinde, 
L »u true to name. Including many new varieties of 1887 
and 1888; 12 varieties, 2a. 6d.; 94 varieties, 4s. 6<L ; 36 varieties, 
6s. AU from single pots. , . , - 

PINER ARIAS, double and single, and 

U PRIMULAS, from finest strains in cultivation, good 

?fl‘&NATf 0 N:“picOTEl I r“nd PINK Cut- 

Vj tings, fine double varieties, strike freely now, 25, Is.; 
?b per 100. 

AU carriage free, securely packed, to travel any distance. 

GOOPKR * BOI^ The Nn^erio 11 , H*dlel*h. 


TVT0VV IS THE TIME to sow Cabbage. Canli- 

IN flower. Broccoli, Onion. Spinach. Black Spanirh Rsdiah, 
Turnip. Wallflower, Antirrhinum. Canterbury Bell, Pansy. 
Sweet William, Aquileaia. Tne Collection, free. Is. 6d.— 
THE REFORM SEEDSMA N, Mildenbal l. Suffolk _ 

TTIRGG’S - NEW FORGET-ME-NOTS, Myo- 

V sotis Blue Perfection, Mysotis grand!flora undnlata 

K arded First-class Certificate of Royal Botanic Booiety, 
y. 1338). The queen of spring beddiog plants, producing 
graceful sprays of large, exquisitely-tinted bio soms early ip 
5ie year. Seed, Blue Perfection, Is. 6d.; undulata, 9s. 6d. 
Plants ready in Oct —VIRGO, Walton-tn-Gordano, Olevedon. 
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Google 


PRIMULAS, “Imperial” strain, magnificent 

-L strain. Highly commendel by R H. 8., Ixmdon, Feb., 89. 
12, Is. 6d ; 24, 2s. 6d. Seed, 6d. and Is. pkt. 

HINERARIA, finest Covent Garden strain, 

yj 24, Is. 6d. Seed, 6d. pkt. 

DEGONIA, "Imperial ” strain, dwarf, erect, 

D fine Urge flowers, 2s. 6d. doz. Seed, 6d. pki. 

R. OWEN, F.R.HS. 

T he Floral Bfnrsory, Castle Hlil, Maidenhe ad 

70NAL PELARGONIUM QUEEN OF THE 

LA WHITES (see Gardening, 90th July, p 267); 2 fine 
plants, Is.; 5, 9s ; 6 cuttings. Is.; 1®, 9s. Niphetos, another 
grand white, same price, car. free.—GEO. HOLMES, Haxby- 
r oad, York. ___ 

QEND for MY PRICE LIST of GOOD and 

O OH BAP PL ANTS. — Abutllons, named, 3s. doz.; 
Bouvardias, for winter fl., 3s. doz.; Begonias, wintsr fl.,3*. 
doz.; Cinerarias best prize strain. Is. 6d. doz.; Ooleus, named, 
Ss. doz.; Dahlias single and Oaotus. Ss. do#. . Fuchsia, beet 
nlined, is. doz : Geraniums.Ivy leaf, double, 3e. doz.; Geranium 
H. Jacoby, E V. Rastail. Queen of Whites, best for winter fl.. 
2i doz ; fjantana*. 2s. 6d. doz.; Heliotropes, 2s. 6d. doz., 
Ro»e-white Pet, Mignonette, Laurendana, 3s. doz ; Primula 
sinensis flmbriata 2a. Also a flne Collection of beautiful 
Greenhouse Plants. All the above are weU-rooted, growing 
stuff, true to name, sent post free on receipt of order with 
c ash -B W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle. _ 

PICHARD SMITH & CO. beg bo announce 

lb that th*y are continually receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will be hapoyto 
supply any lady or gentleman with particulars, ko— SA John a 
Nurseries, Worcester. ___ 

DEVONSHIRE FERNS, 30 roots, botanical 

U nftmee , is. 4d.: 50 larger roots. 2a. 9d ; extra large, 4s., 
free — MI4S NELSON, Bratton Fleming, B arnstaple._ 

TfgK grandest) strain of DARK. SWEET 
-L WILLIAM* in lh> British Isles ; seed from the ab>re 
strain, 64. p-*r packet. Strong plants, to flower next year, 9d. 
nerdos . or 4v p«r 10) -T RAVN3, BxrweU. n»ar Hinckley 

QTR AW BERRY RUNNERS, “ British 

O Queen.” the finest flavonre4 Strawberry grown. Sei 
Gardksino Illustrated, July iOth. 3s. per 100, free.— 

A. NORTON. H a yes. Middierex. ___ 

PERNS, Evergreen, 12 large-rooted varieties, 
JC y* 6d., free: 6 hay and lemon-ioeuted Ferns, 2s. Price 
L st free-O’KELLY, Botanist, BaUyvaughan, Clare 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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EVERYONE WHO HAS A GAKDKN, GRBSNHOUSF, 
OB WINDOW BORDER SHOULD BEAD A 
PAMPHLET, POST WBEM, 


Second Edition, Now ready (832 pp.) t with 
over Fourteen Hundred Illustrations , 
Medium 8vo. t 15s .; post free , 15*. 6 d. 


la. 3d.; Forget me-nots, 50, la. 3d : Hybril Pyrethrum, 12, 
la. Sd , all carriage paid. 8a. charged 5a.— TURNER, Thatfco- 
heath, St^Helena 

(SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING.-Cab 

u hage Early Rainham. Qi. per lb.; Belest Nod pared, 2a. 8d 
par lb.: Coleman's East Kent. rery select, 2i. per lb. Onion 


HOW TO INCREASE 

TH» 

FRUITS OF EARTH 


». a. WITH, F.R.A.3., F.C.B., Trinity College, Dublin 
Oortains fall particular* of very remarkable dlsooverlei 


GENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES 


relating to Plant Life. Showa how Oropa of V eg stab lea mat 
be largely increased, lovely flower* grown to perfection, and 
Fruit Trees mad* to bear In abundance. Selections fronr 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post fro* from 
JAKXMAN * GABV1R. Printers. Hereford 


28a. Two-ton truck, free on rail. Sds. Finest Orchid Peat, 
8s. per aaok; 5 sack*, 35s Best Brown Fibrous Kent Peat, 
5s p*r sack 5 for 22» 64. Beet Black Fibrous Prat, 4s. Bd. 
per sack, 5 for 20s. Beat Coarse Bedfords 8 lver Band. la. fid 
per bush; 14a per & Ton, 25a per T »n. Pure Leaf Mould, 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, and Peat Mould, each, 3s p?r a ck. 
Fresh Sphagnum Moss, 2s. 61. per bush., Re sack. Hort 
Charcoal, 2* Bd. per buah. 8s per aaok. Beat Raffia, 91 per 
pound, 14 lb- for 9 j. Half-inch Bones. Bone Dust, Sulphate 
Ammonia, and all other manures. Virgin Oork, Flower 
Stioka, Labels, Bamboos, Shadings. So. Tanned Netting, 
Id. per square yard. Speciality Tobaooo Paper or Cloth, la. 
per pound, 28 lb. for 28s ; the most effectual fumigating 
materials in the market. Tobacco Cord, 6d. per pound. 28 lb 
for 12a 6<L Prioe List free. 

W. HERBERT A CO., 2, Hop Exchange Ware¬ 
house*. Southwark Street, London, SJC 


Followed by a Description of all the beet j 
for it, their culture and arrangement, 


To all using preparations bearing our Trade Mark iu 
accordance with our directions. Refuse Imitations. 

TUC “ CUfICT B. CIIDE” IN C CHTin 1 n T 


TELESCOPIC 

xtSfi LADDERS 

TELE8C0PIC STEPS 
TELESCOPIC 

TRESTLES 

^SXCONVERTIBIE 

LADDER STEPS 
UNIVERSAL STEP 
iSjg LADDERS 

TURNOVER STEP 
'XfT LADDERS 

FOLDING POLE 
LSL LADDERS 

1-55 LATTICE STEPS 

VERY LIGHT 
Bbg UMPIRE’S STEP 

CHAIRS 

T Great variety of designs and 

JI\-—' sixes. Sixes 6 feet to to feet 
S5»r^ Order direct, carriage paid. 

I R , J Price Lists Free. 


The anthor Is an onoompromising revolutionise. By 
founding journals and writing Dooka he has done a vast deal 
to widen men's views relating to gardens and gardening; ani 
bis dicta are based upon a notable union of common aeose 
and aound taste. This volume may be described as the text- 
. . °*Jk‘ B Principles and practice, and a very exhaustive 

instructive text-book it is. It embraces an inestimable mass 
of information, arranged in dictionary form, and set forth 
with remarkable dearness and completeness " 

GARDENERS’ MONTHLY, PHILADELPHIA 
. ‘‘We cordially recommend it as, perhaps, the moat profitable 
florioultaral book that has appeared for many a long day. We 
have often had Inquiries for such a work, but have been 
unable to name any one that covered all the ground as this 
does. Though called the ' English ’ Flower Garden, it is. In 
a great measure, suited ss well to Amerioa ■ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH 

" All right-minded people will follow him In his ********* 
Mon of stnooo adjuncts to the flower garden, and the 
abomination of many kindred heresies. The main portion of 
the work, that devoted to a lexicographical arrangement of 
all the plants suited for out-door cultivation la admirable 
and the engravings are as good as they can be ' 

FIELD. 

',i™" oomprehenalve book will, of oouree, be o t most 


facturcrs. Special quotations for quantities. 

Sole Manufacturers: The 

Horticultural &. Agricultural Chemical Co, 

Principal Agents: BLACKLEY , YOUNG A CO., 

103 HOLM STREET, GLASGOW. 


SOLD BY SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. 


OONWAY G. WARNE, 

Suooeesor to JOHN MATTHEWS, 

Royal Potteries, Weston-super-Mare, 
Manufacturer of TERRA GOTTA VASES, 


FOUNTAINS. BASKETS, 
BORDER TILES, GARDEN POTS. 
Prioe List post free. Book of Designs, Is. fid. 

21 GOLD A SILVER MEDALS. 

The largest Flotoer-pot Manufactory 


in the World. 


comprehensive book will, of oouree, be Of t o* 
Who h * Te gardens; butthose lover* of 
, wh 2 h * Te more restricted opportunities to profit 
by it will also find it interesting and valuable.” 

THE GUARDIAN. 

"Rather more than a quarter of a century ago a gorgeous 
stranger appeared in our gardons, and was regarded with aa 
? arpn , B ? admiration aa some soarlet warrior by 
the lada and lassies of his native village, to which he comes 


GLASS 


Uoi.puiooh., 8/e|||fu^u sob,if u&ii* 

«.«• •• - u/-f««SS 5SS11 55S!li 

Paints and Varnish at very low prioes; { flooring at 7*. 3d. 
per square; Matching at 5s. 9d., 3 by 9 at 2^4. per foot run, 
2 by 4 at |d.; Doors, Mouldings, Greenhouse Bars, Iron 
mongery Goods, ho. Catalogues post free.—THE CHEAP 
WOOD COMPANY, 72, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.O. 


- : : “Wwa » VJ v IUM1, so WIilUii lie mmFl 

on furlough Our English Flora, startled in her sweet 
simplicity and fascinated by his splendid presence, forgot her 
engagement to that which may be called the natural system, 
apd transferred her affections to this gaudy suitor, who 

— --- —■— Like the fair Imogene, when the 

Baron, all oove red with jewels and gold, arrived at her front 

-ho — - u-She exchanged her 

een alleys and cool 
which she roved in 

— -~--—^ *uo mcuuw viuvi uuiiuM in U6 

Elm, for treeless squares of sward, as flat as the spirit-level 
and the garden roller could make them. On these wore 
cut all the figures in Euclid, with an assortment of 
stars, crowns, Maltese crosses, serpents, tadpoles, and name 


himself ’Bedding-out 

door, she became ‘ untrue to her vows 
graceful undulations and curves, her 

grots, her walks amid the shrubberies u. . UICB rorea in 
maiden meditation, and heard the mellow ousel fluting in the 

Rim. tnr treinl m. ann.M, n/ a—-} __ a., __ __, 


“LEMON OIL INSECTICIDE,” 

THE BEST OF ALL PREPARATIONS for 

easily, cheaply, and effectually olesnlng plants from 


ivt luuuwmg prices: uean to, l oy o «., e cy o re., 

£3 10s.; Span roof, 7 by 6 ft.. £3 10s.; 10 by 7 ft., £5 16s.; 
complete with ventilators, stages, gla.w, be , put on rail, 
Span-roof Foroing-hous* (for Brickwork), 30 by II ft., all 
11-ox. glass, oarriage paid, £16 16s. Frames, 4 oy 4 ft,, glazed, 
and painted, 22s. 6d each. 6 by 4 ft. lights, 4s. 6d. each. For 
Forcing-house*, Summer-houses, Propagator*, Headlights, 
Heating Apparatuses, ho, 4a, see speoial Pries List, post 
free.—RUSSELL 4 OOMPY., Horticultural Builders, 550, 


green fly, thrip. scale, bag, 4a. Follow the lireotions, and 
rou will always use it. Pints, Is. fid.; quarts, 2a 9<L; 
| gallon. 5a ; 1 gallon, 9a; 4 gallons, 34s. Ask your seedsman 
(or It, or apply to— 

Wx. OLIBRAN 4 SON. Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham ; 

10 and 11 Market-street, Manchester 


tarden roller could make them. 


Holloway road London N 


less enormities, to be coloured when the summer came with 
Verbenas and Calceolarias (purple and gold. Uke the cohorts 
of the Assyrian), scarlet Geranium, and white Alyssum. The 
dining-room carpet was to be reproduced on the lawn: the 
landscape gardener was to learn hb art from the kaleidoeoone 
Flowering trees and shrubs. Laburnums, Lilacs, Syringas, 
Almonds, Roses, Berberia. Launistinua went down by the 
hundred (alas! the haad wbioh writes this paper grasped the 
axe and nwl) and grand damps of flowers, denounoed as 
coarse and dingy in comparison with these new importations, 
were dug up and destroyed. Now we were to have three 
months of dazxling ooruscations, and, when the frost came, 

LS* k b . b I «* “* bb » »«l tke» 


NOTHING LIKK THIS AT THE PRICK. 
HCN ANT’3 FIXIUKK No Putty or Bricks 
Anyone can fix it Th s beat and . , .-//£ 
cheapest you can bay. Ail ^ 
wood. From £8. * 1U 


Price List 
end 
Photo, 

a 

^.Stamps 


UNARESBROOK. — To Nurierymen and 

^ Florists —To Let or For Sale a commodious freehold 
house, with out buildings, four glass-houses, aod about half 
an aore of land. A first-dans opening for an energetic man. 


light of the setting sun .this garden was enthusiastically 
admired by the guests as aVght to make aa old man younir 
but there was a thunderstorm on that July night, and when 
those guests looked out from their dressing-rooms at morn 
they reed IcKahod in that dank desolation. Happily, and 
apropos of Imogene and midnixht. a ohanro 


J. PRATT, Crown Works. Sydenham, London. S.R. 


PILCHARD NETTING, J-inoh mesh, 12 yards 

-L wide, 9d. yard; extra stout, strong TANNED NET, 
2 yards wide, 14d. yard; 4 yards wide, 3d. yard ; or 2 yards 
wide, lOa per 100; 4 yards wide, 20s. per 100 yard*. New 
TWINE NETTING, 1 yard wide. 2|d. yard; 2 yards wide, 4d 
yard; 4 yards wide, 8d. yard. COTTON NET, nine meehei 
to square Inch, 1| yard wide, fid. to 71. yard run. Best artloli 
to protect bud and bloom.—W. OULLINGFORD, 117, Field- 
road. Forest-gate. B. 

GETTING FOR LAWN-TENNIS COUKi'a. 

J.1 —100 yards long, 3 yards wide, for 10s. Sent to any 

aldress on approvaL Oarriage paid.—H. J. GASSON, Fish 
Merchant, Eye. _ 


WelliDgton-atreot. 8trand, W O, 


TO HORTICULTURISTS, FLORISTS, Aa— 

Wanted, particulars of an EsUblished Business for Sale 
In London or Suburbs: also one iu Countrv — Address Mr 
BERNARD WILSON, Solicitor. 21, Wellington-rtrte“. 
Strand, W O._ 

PARTNER Wantied, with from £500 to £1,000, 

£ to join established Horticulturist near London. Present 
Partner retiring on acoount of 111-health. Practical man. half 
»hare -Address. Mr. BERNARD WILSON. Solicitor ^ 

WfllHnirtnn ttml fW n • 


spirit of this dream. When this new system of floral develop¬ 
ment seemed to have obtained a Pa oaf supremacy, and when 
every garden which was not ‘belled-out' was regarded as 
mmu and poky, when even cottagers had expelled their 
Gillyflowers, their Ladslove, and Michaelmas Daisies,to make 
room for a few of these gay novelties, bought or begged from 
th ?i g rr de S er at tho hall i : wbei > the marriage between Flora 
f?i, the 1 u BaP0n celebrated with universal joy, and the 
•tabies they groaned with the weight of the feit, and the 
heUof etnick one, then appeared the Nameaia of 

retribution, the ghost of Alonso—Alonzo by William Robin¬ 
son. accompanied by an escort of avenging spectres. Hi* 
book, as a guide and reference, must be welcomed with ita 

many years to 


(1ARDENERS, &o.—JOHN LAING A SONS 

^ having filled many Important situations, beg to state 
that they have at present in their Nurseries and upon their 
Rsgiater some excellent Men, competent either to fill the 
situation or HEAD GARDENER, BAILIFF, FOREMAN 
or JOURNEYMAN. Indies and Gentleman requiring any 
of the above will please send full partioulara when the b<-st 
selections for the different capacities will be made. No fees 


T ARGE Light WORKROOM, 122 ft. by 28 ft., 

-LJ on the top floor, with separate entrance for workmen, in 
central L mdon. Also 4 other dwelling-rooms on the same 
floor.—DH ADW I OK'S. 35. St MartlnVUn* -- 

PAFFIA.—For garden tying, beso quanty, uy 

Xu Parcel Poat, carriage paid, 1 lb., 8d.: 3 lb., 2s.: 7 lb., 4s.: 
14 lb-. 7»-—JAMES OUFFORb, 85, Bank-street, Maidstone. 


the florist’s library 


London : 

JOHN MURRAY, and of all Bsekislltn, 


charged.—TbefNurseries, Forest Hill, London, S-E- 
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Asapanihos, unhealthy 3JO 
Anemone*, seedling .. 311 
Annuel*, hardy (Booha* 

ridluma).312 

Begonia*, reedling .. 310 

Oabbager, early spring 314 
Camellia*. propagating S!0 
Cherry. Morello, the 311 
Chrysanthemum wood, 
ripe and unripenrd .. 319 
Olivia, treatment of a 3.0 
Craflsula (Kalonnthee) 
Jarminea . .. ~ 320 

Ore* pen under over - 
hanging dwelling home 
roof* .. .. 313 

Cucumber-house, a 313 
Dahlias, single, striking 3:0 
Fernery, Indoor, making 
an - .. ..317 


Fernery, hardy, the - 118 


crowding in .. 311 

Flower garden*, English 309 
Fruit garden - 310 

Gardening, spring, pre¬ 
paring for .. 311 

Garden, using househol d 
slops in a .. 309 

Garden, using old lime- 
rubbish in a .. .. 317 

Genistaa.310 

Gladioli, early flowering 317 
Gloxinias from seeds in 

aooolhouse ..310 

Gooseberries for show .. 321 

Gooseberry and Out rant- 
bushes, leafless.. .. SSI 

Greenhouse .. 310 

Greenhouse building, 
iron for .. .. .. 317 


Greenhouse, green oater- 
ptllanlna .. .. 31 n 

Heliotropes .. 310 

Honeysuckle cuttings, 

taking.«18 

Jasmines, hardy, for 
house walls ..313 

Larkspurs (Delphiniums) 311 
Lilium auratum failing 310 
Magnolia grandiflora not 
flowering .. .. 3^8 

Manures, artificial —I... 311 
Mignonette - 310 

Oneldiums, Butterfly, 
the - .. .. 316 

Onddium varioosnm . 316 
Grange, Mock (Phila¬ 
delphia) . M 319 

Outdoor garden . 310 

Palm - leave* turning 
brown.S'O 


Peaches, seedling, man¬ 
agement of . 311 

Pea, Glory, of New Zea¬ 
land (Olianthus pool- 

oeus) .310 

Peas, Everlasting, pro- 
legating .. M .. 3U 

Pelargoniums .. 3 0 

Pelargoniums, Zroal .. 310 

Penfstemons .. .318 

Plants, flowering, under 
a Plum tree .. 313 

Plante for an old Aspa¬ 
ragus-bed SIS 

Plante, window, preserv¬ 
ing.311 

Potato Andes .. 3i5 

Potatoes, Champion, dig¬ 
ging up .. - 315 

Potat >. Bed - skinned 
Flour ball .. ..313 


g uestions and answer* . 311 

hododendrona In sum¬ 
mer .818 

Rhododendrons, treat¬ 
ment of.319 

Rockfoil, early white- 
flowered, or Saxifrage 
(Saxifrage BurrmUns) 321 
Rose Earl of Dufferin .. 3)5 
Rose Gloire Lyonna’se . 315 
Roses and evergreen 
climbers for a will „ 316 
Iloees, bedding .. 315 

Roses for a oold glass 
frame .. .. 316 

Rosea for various posi¬ 
tions .316 

Rose* in pots, treatment 
of .... .. 316 

Rose*, pot, pruning and 
treatment of .. .316 


Rose*, Tsa-eoented 


i for .. .. Ji5 


Rose, T«a, house, a 
Sage*, Jerusalem (Phlo- 

. 

Seed saving .. 
Spinach, winter .. 

Sweet Williams n 
Tomatoes 
Tomatoes, training 
Town garden, wort in 
the.. « 

Tulips in pots 
Vegetable garden 
Vegetables, standard .. 
Vine*, mildew on 
Wallflowers, seedling, 
Ac., in winter, protect¬ 
ing . . 

Week’s work, coming, 


311 
809 
314 
311 
3 4 
814 

310 
3 0 
3>0 
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ENGLISH FLOWER GARDENS. 

It i a pleasing to see the increasing love and 
extended cultivation of hardy flowers, bat the 
improvement of English flower gardens by their 
use proceeds very slowly. In many places the 
flower garden is still sacrificed to bedding-out, 
and presents the same meagre assortment of 
plants, the natural oonsequenoe being that in 
summer English flower gardens have great 
similarity of aspect, with few features of real 
interest. Each season brings the same mono¬ 
tonous form, with perhaps a little variation of 
style. It may be that a laok of interest in the 
garden has been a motive for the curtailment of 
support of which many gardeners complain, for 
it is only natural that people who think, or are 
accustomed to take notioe of the display made 
by Nature, muBb Bee the scanty charm of the 
average garden. 

Pattern gardening was, and is, the greatest 
enemy to both gardeners and gardens ; to gar¬ 
deners, because, owing to the laok of material 
that would readily lend Itself to this, many 
present day gardeners are under the idea that 
beautiful flower-beds oannot be made with hardy 
flowers; to gardens, beoause in all situations 
and on different soils, each of which is capable 
of supporting some distinct types of vegetation 
peculiar to itself, the same subjects have been 
used. Hence the ultimate outoome, formality 
and sameness. We do not meet with so many 
of the complicated carpet enormities as in former 
days, but there is still needed a radical change; 
there is still room for vast improvement. It is 
too muoh to expeot owners of gardens to under¬ 
take the work, although there are a few excep¬ 
tional cases where this has already been done. 
Nevertheless, there are plenty of wealthy people 
who think and admire, and, without a doubt, 
would appreciate a change whioh tended towards 
tiie improved embellishment of flower gardens 
by the use of an increased variety of hardy 
plants. Before this can be done a muoh wider 
Knowledge of plant life will he needed. This is 
the one thing needful, and when obtained will 
help to surmount many difficulties, and will of 
Itself engender feelings of dissatisfaction with 
present methods. We want originality and the 
capacity to evolve new ideas. It is the laok of 
knowledge of the inexhaustible resources of 
Nature that is the root of the evil; and how 
can it be otherwise while young gardeners are 
trained under glass alone, and are scarcely 
brought into contact with hardy flowers, trees, 
or shrubs. A judicious and proper selection is 
of great importance. A few beautiful bedded 
out gardens have been made against whioh little 
reproaoh could be urged ; but they have been 

Carefully planted, and they have been 
beautified with a greater variety of summer 
garden plants. The mass of flower and gorgeous 
oolour has been toned down by graceful foliage 
and refreshing greenery. To one beautiful 
garden of this kind there are hundreds sacrificed 
to about half-a-dozen subjects that were grown 
20 years ago and are still grown now. During 
the last summer I was shown over a plaoe which 
had the reputation of being fairly good, and 
after having walked all round the flower garden 
and been asked to admire, the usual scarlet, 

Digitized by' (jOOQlC 


yellow, and blue monotony, I found only one 
feature of real interest, and that in the kitchen 
garden mixed border. It was a large group, 
covering several yards square, of a very fine 
form of the white Campanula persicifolia. The 
distant effect was very charming. The flower 
garden is the true home for all such flowers as 
this, and many more might be easily selected. 
The last inclement season was probably the 
most striking evidenoe that oonla be brought 
forward against the use of tender summer plants. 
Plaoes could then be seen where there are many 
blanks and some oonspicuous failures. The 
hardv flowers are none the less pretty, display¬ 
ing their charms under most unoongenial condi¬ 
tions. In the mixed borders of hardy flowers 
which are to be seen in some kitchen gardens 
may be found buried among coarser, oommoner 
things many fine hardy plants that would well 
repay more oare. The beautiful garden of the 
future will be adorned with hardy flowers 
planted in open natural groups instead of the 
old dot-a-plant everywhere system that rendered 
the mixed border so unsatisfactory, and did not 
give a true idea of the capabilities of many of 
the subjects planted therein. An ideal garden 
should have beautiful flowers for at least nine 
months out of twelve. We want lasting interest, 
a garden with vegetation that changes with the 
seasons, hut is not defined by them. Week by 
week, month by month, some fresh charm should 
appear, some new picture unfolded to view. 
The garden of hardy flowers Is equal to this. 

_ H. 

SEED SAVING. 

Whether it is wise, or, from another point of 
view, profitable, for amateurs to save their own 
seeds are questions on whioh we may reasonably 
expeot some differenoe of opinion, although, 
speaking generally, I oannot admit that there is 
any room for doubt in the matter, because I do 
not think it wise or profitable for them to do so, 
or, for that matter, gardeners either, only in 
exceptional oases where there is a choioe subject 
that it is desirable to retain. I am satisfied 
from personal experience that indiscriminate 
seed saving in the garden will ultimately land 
the owner in a dilemma of vexations, troubles, 
and disappointments to such an extent that he 
will he glad to return to his former praotioe of 
purchasing his seeds. No doubt I shall be 
expected to qualify this statement, bat, broadly 
speaking, it ought to suffice to say that seed 
saving is a business that can only be satisfac¬ 
torily conduoted by experienced men and under 
the most painstaking management and dis¬ 
criminating oare. This will not, I know, satisfy 
sceptical people. It is, therefore, necessary to 
say that seed saving oannot be carried on success 
fully from the same stock unless the greatest 
oare is used in selecting the plants for that 
purpose, and wLat is more to keep any particular 
stock pore the grower requires to be familiar 
with all the characteristics of the type selected, 
whether it be Peas or Potatoes, Onions or Beet¬ 
roots ; each variety hiving more or less distinctive 
characteristic?. To secure these is the first busi¬ 
ness of the grower. How little do the amateurs, 
as a rale, understand thete matters, and still less 
can they know of the many other agencies 
whioh are at work that wonld npset afi their 
calculations. 


Rogueing is not, perhaps, an elegant word 
to use in this connection, bat it is the seed- 
growers' vernacular for a very important opera¬ 
tion, and unless he puts it into practice he well 
knows that all his other efforts to seonre pure 
stocks of seed will fail. The expression *' rogue¬ 
ing,” I may tell the inexperienced reader, is 
intended to describe the practice of examining 
the stocks of plants that are intended for seed. 
This examination takes plaoe at different times 
daring the growing and maturing season, and 
any plants that do not possess the characters of 
the type are called “ rogues,” and are at onoe 
removed. Without snoh a oareful weeding oat of 
inferior plants the stock of any subject wonld 
soon degenerate so as to bear but an indifferent 
likeness to the original. This would be just the 
position of the amateur if he were to go on for 
a few years saving his own seed withouD intro¬ 
ducing new strains. He would, as I have just 
said, find himself so destitute of pure stocks that 
I am quite sure he wonld give up seed-saving in 
despair, and, at the same time, feel thankful 
that someone else can do the work for him. 
The profitable side of the question can be settled 
offhand. It is not profitable to save seeds in 
the ordinary garden, for the reason that in 
the majority of cases the plants have to remain 
longer on the ground, which often means the 
loss of a second crop from the same apaoe. In 
every case it is acknowledged, whether it be 
field or garden, that a crop of seed exhausts the 
ground more than when the plants are removed 
in a green state. J. C. C. 

8171.— Using household slops in a 
garden- —The slops may be saved in a tank or 
Darrel. If the latter, it oan be placed in any 
quiet comer of the garden with a mat or pieoe 
of old oarpet placed over it to confine the smell. 
In such a case the slops should be diluted with 
half the quantity of water after it is taken from 
the barrel. The use of these slops does not do 
away with the necessity of manure, hat a muoh 
less quantity is required when the liquid is 
regularly and judiciously applied. I do not wish 
to raise any false hopes in this matter, therefore 
I will say at onoe that a good dressing of animal 
manure u better for the land and the crops than 
any liquid stimulants that oan be given, and 
that the labour of applying manure is much less 
than using the liquid. At the same time, the 
kind of liquid stimulants alluded to in this 
enquiry is so beneficial to most all kinds of 
growing crops or fruit-trees, even whin the 
ground is fairly well manured, that, to pat it 
mildly, it is a form of waste when it is not 
utilised in the garden.—J. C. C. 

- I have used both my kitchen and house¬ 
hold slops in the garden for the last 18 months. 
The household slops are poured into a sink con¬ 
nected with the underground stable liquid- 
manure tank. This tank is emptied by means 
of a pump every few weeks; in my oase, dilation 
is not neoessary before feeding the plants, as all 
the water from washing the carriage and horses 
runs into the tank. Thu mixture is used mostly 
for the fruit trees. I have found it very bene¬ 
ficial, most of the trees so treated having borne 
better this year than last The kitohen slope 
are ran into an above-ground tank, and I use 
this for the strong-growing plants and Roses 
Tbs improvement m these also is very marked. 
Ull:;:r 
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The slope eo need will leeve an unpleasant smell 
for a few hours only. The nse of honsehold 
slope does not do away with the necessity for 
manures if really good results are desired in a 
garden; but household slops are in themselves 
valuable manure, and allowing them to run to 
waste seems to me to be a great pifcv, for two 
reasons—it necessitates a system of drainage 
which would not be otherwise requisite, and a 
valuable addition to the gardens is lost.— 
E. M. L. _ 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from August 
3rd to August 1 0th, 

Finished layering Carnations. I have also several lights 
filled with oatbingo that are rooting welL If pat in early 
cuttings make good plants, and they give lees trouble. 
The Mrs. Siokma Pink makes an excellent pot plant, and 
If the pipings or oufetings are rooted early, they may be 
had in blossom by the end of March or beginning of April, 
and the catlings from these early plants make the best 
plants for potting op in September for forcing. 1 have 
lust planted oat my stock of early struck plants of this 
Pink to get strong. I have just taken cuttings of a Rood 
collection of Hollyhocks. The aide shoots which are 
thrown oat by vigorous plants oat into single buds make 
good cuttings, and if planted in a prepared bed of sandy 
soil in a frame there are very few failures. The plants will 
be potted np in September. Commenced the propagation 
of bedding plants, taking the soft, tender things first— 
including Ooleutei, I resin es, Alternantheras, Heliotropes, 
Verbenas, &a. There are placed in frames. Sent off an 
order for a lot of balba for forcing, inolnding a considerable 
quantity of White Roman Hyacinths, Gladiolus the Bride, 
the white-flowered Allium, and whim Tulips ; white 
flowers being more in request than coloured onei. Toma¬ 
toes under glass are ripening fast now. I am still disbud¬ 
ding all yoang shoots from the upper parts of the plants; 
but as fast as the fruits are gathered at the bottom 1 shall 
train in as many young shoots as there Is space for 
wi thout crowding, to oome in for a seoond crop. Many 
of these young shoots are already showing tru s ses of 
blossoms, whloh appear to be setting welL I am leaving 
on ventilation nigntand day. Anything like a close 
atmosphere now will bring mildew on the foliage. The 
borders in whloh the Tomatcea are growing are mulohed 
with stable-manure. Though they are growing in 
soil whloh has never been planted with Tomatoes before, 
there is here and there a diseased plant—perhaps about 
one In a hundred. Everybody who has grown Tomatoes 
knows how thl» disease oommenoes its attaok. A plant 
may be healthy at night, and the next day striaken with 
a black fungus, affecting both the main stem with its fruit 
and foliage. If cut down below the stricken part a new 
and apparently healthy shoot will start away ; but I pre¬ 
fer adopting the stamping out system, pulling the p ant 
up and training a stout shoot from a neighbouring plant 
to fill the vacancy. 8hifted Tree Carnations intended for 
winter blooming into the flowering pots, so as to get them 
well established early in autumn. Ploked off flowers from 
Zonal Pelargoniums Intended for winter blooming. These 
have allbeenplaoed in the potslnwhioh they will bloom, and 
are standing in a sunny spot to get the wood well ripened. 
Looked over the Vines in the house where the Grapes are 
just colouring to thin out lateral growth. A shoot here and 
there has been left for a time where they will not Interfere 
with the main leaves. A little more root aotivity whilst 
the Grapes are putting on colour is beneficial, and is neoes- 
sary to some Vinra. I am not altogether withholding 
water, as I know the borders are well drained, and 1 do 
not think in all oases it is wise to discontinue watering 
before the Grapes have finished off ripening ; but in this 
matter of giving water to ripening fruits, ons ought to 
know something about the condition of their roots, and 
the state of the border. Removed late lateral growths 
from wall and other trained tress to, as far as p:s*lble, 
help the ripening of the wood. Removed the lights from 
a frame full of Rose cuttings taken from Tea and other 
Rosea in pots in June, and which are now rooted and 
growing nicely. 8hall leave them as they are till autumn. 
Bowed winter Splnaoh and Onions. Made a last sowing of 
Turnips for winter use Clearing eff exhausted crops of 
Peas, Beans, and Cauliflowers, and prepared the land for 
other crops. Pulled up the spring sown Onions and laid 
them out in rows to harvert. Tnlnned the shoots of 


beside< ihe shade they produce soon beoomee too dense 
for Luoulias, Camellias, so. 


Green houM. 

Mignonette.— The cultivation of this favourite plant 
in tree form for winter or early spring blooming is now 
little practised compared with the extent to whioh it used 
to be followed. Wnen grown in either the shape of bushy- 
headed standards, or in the form of large pyramids, the 
seeds required to be sown much earlier in the season, and 
mnoh more labour had to be expended on the plants by 
frequent stopping of the shoots and repotting than is 
necessary with the small bushy examples that have, 
to a great extent, taken the pi toe of the large speci¬ 
mens. And it is bsyond question that the system 
of cultivating Mignonette in small pots has decided ad¬ 
vantages over the old method, not only for decorative 
use, but also when the flowers are wanted for cutting. 
There has been much Improvement effected in the raising 
of new varieties of Mignonette, as the best forms now ia 
existence are a deal more vigorous in growth than the 
common old sort, whioh so long was used for pot oulture as 
well as growing out-of-doors. For general use the French 
variety Matohet, now almost exclusively grown by those 
who cultivate for market, ia the best; it is a red-flowered 
form, with large, broad leaves, exoeptionately vigorous, 
but, at the same time, compact and short jointed ia 
growth. When rightly managed, tbs plant!, when in 
flower, measure more in diameter than in height; but to 
have them in this condition they require to be well 
treated from the time |he seed rsp^irtr ~ 

Dicitizeo t 



are in full bloom. For early flowering the seed should now 
be sown, using fresh loam with a little leaf-mould and 
rotten manure, all of whloh should be passed through a 
floe sieve. Add as much sand as will make the whole 
moderately light; drain some small pote, and All them 
with the oompost. Presi the surface smooth, and put 
three or four sesds in eaoh; oover with about a fourth of 
an inch of the finest of the soil, and again press the sur- 
faos smooth. Stand the pots In an ordinary garden frame, 
whioh should be filled with fine oo -l ashes, so that the pots 
will be within a few inohes of the glass. Keep the lights 
nearly dosed until the plants appear, shading daring the 
time with a mat, so as to keep the soil from being dried 
too much by the sun. As soon as the seed vegetates give 
more air. When thtre is no likelihood of heavy rains the 
lights will be better off altogether, so as to prevent any 
possibility of the plants gettirg drawn, as if this occurs 
they will be much fa j tired. The frame must stand where 
the plants will be fully exposed to the light; give water 
enough to keep the soil fairly moist without its being 
saturated. 

Heliotropes. — Old plants are the best for flowering in 
winter, providing they are strong, and have been well 
treated during the summer They should now be out-of- 
doors, with the pots plunged in ashes. Bee that they are 
regularly supplied with manure-water, as without this, 
when the balls are fall of roots, the growth win be weak 
and not capable of blooming much when the time oomrs 
that they will be required. It will be all the belter to pick 
off the flowers now as they appear, so as to concentrate the 
strength in the plants. When the pots whloh they oooapy 
are not large enough to carry them through the winter, it 
will be better to at once give them more room, as there is 
yet p’enty of time for the roots to fully take hold of the 
new soil. If imtller stock, snob as were struck last 
autumn, or during the presenc spring, have to be depended 
on, nothing should be lefb undone to get the plants as 
large and strong as possible, for the bigger they are, 

S ovided the shoots are stout in proportion to their length, 
e more flowers may be looked for. Where more root, 
room Is required give larger pots Immediately, using rich 
■oil. If aebiftitnob needed, give manure-water once a 
week. Young examples are usually more inclined to push 
lrregalar-sisad shoots than old specimens are. If any 
branches are taking too muoh lead of the others, pinch 
out the points AU plants of this description should be 
syringed overhead onos a day, for, though Heliotropes are 
not so muoh troubled with inseots as some things are, still, 
in oommon with other plants that are subjected to pot cul¬ 
ture, they are more liable to bs attacked wnen out of-doors, 
and If syringing is daily attended to It rarely happens 
that inseots give muoh trouble. 

Felarflronlams.— Plants of the large flowered varie¬ 
ties that nave been kept going so as to flower up to the 
present time should now be turned out-of-doors to get the 
growth ripened up before cutting them haok towards the 
end of the month. If those large-flowered sorts are 
allowed to keep on blooming later it will interfere with 
their getting into condition for another j ear. As advised 
for the earlier flowering section of the stock they should 
have very little water between this time and their being 
herded down, f&r the objeot is to disoonrags all growth and 
to get the shoots well hardened up The early plants will 
have been out in and should now bs stood in a oold frame, 
kept somewhat doss by giving only a limited amount of 
air in the middle of the day, until thty break into new 

E owth. As soon as the buds burst and the young leaves 
oome apparent air must be admitted freely. Continue 
to syringe overhead once a day, and as the leaves begin to 
unfold give enough water to make the soil moderately 
m list, but not too wet, as the roots will have been quite 
stagnant ilnoe the branches were removed, and if the soil 
gets overwet before tbey again begin to move, they are 
almost sure to decay. 

Zonal PolarRonlnma.— Where these plants are 
wanted to flower through the winter and the houses in 
whioh they have to bloom are at all dark and unfavourable 
for their fl awering in the sunless season, old specimens 
that have muoh of their wood in a hard mature state are 
the best to use. The warmth whioh it is neoeeeary to give 
them has a tendency to cause young plants to run to leaf 
rather than to produce floweis where there is a deficiency 
of light. Whether the plaote are large or small, lb is essen¬ 
tial that their pots should be wllefined with roots, oonse- 

S uently, unless they are very muoh oramped it is better to 
spend on manure water tor giving them the neoeesary 
support; this should be applied once a week at least. 
Young spring struck stock, or such ae were propagated 
last autumo, if in pots that are not large enough to carry 
them through the winter, should be shifted ; there is jet 
time for the pots to get full of roots before the end of the 
growing season. Bix-'noh pots will in most oases Ee big 
enough. All the stock that are to bloom in winter should 
now be out of-doore where they will be exposed to the sun, 
ae the harder the wood gets the better they will flswer. 

Acacias.—Amongst the many kinds of Aoaoia that 
are known to cultivators the majority are too large and 
rambling in their growth to be of muoh use for blooming 
in pots, especially when they are to be forced in winter. 
The two best are the old A. armata and A. Drammondl, 
both of whioh are free flowerera, provided the growth la 
well ripened and the plants have attained enough else and 
age to give the necessary disposition to bloom. They 
should now bs outof-doers, where they will get all the sun 
that it Is possible fer them to have. Do not let them want 
for water at the roots, for though from their naturally 
robust character they will not suffer permanently from a 
little inattention in this matter, still, if the toil is kept too 
dry, it will affect the lower leaves, and when the stems get 
bare it does not improve the appsaranoe of the plants. 

Genistas.—Where young stook of this useful yellow- 
flowered plant were deficient in sice at the usual time for 
turning them out early in summer, and they have been 
kept under glass uotil now, they should at onoe be stood 
out, otherwise th»y will not be likely to flower well, as the 
season is now getting short wherein they oan remain in the 
open air. It is necessary to place them where thty will 
get a full complement of sun, air, and light. 

Thomas Balk kb. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Now that tbs beds of exotics are full of growth and 
blossom, and as attractive as tbey are likely to be this 
se a so n , is a good time to taka stook, as it were, of the 


position, with a view to next year's planting. By the tost 
nature of their circumstances gardeners are compelled to 
look a long way ahead, and as the time for propagating ttoo 
autumn stook is aloes at hand, the effect of the peasant 
arrangement of the plants should be carefully studied, 
and the plan for next year laid down, so that the right 
kinds ana numbers of plants may be forthcoming in ana 
course. Cuttings of Verbenas, Heliotropes, Petunias, and 
soft-wooded plants generally, excepting Pelargoniums, 
should be taken without delay, and plaoed in pots or pane 
of sandy-loam, with a sprinkling of sand on the top. 
Make the soil Arm In the pots, and eeleot healthy wrung 
cuttings. They will pretty well all strike if placed in a 
close, cold frame and shaded from bright su ns h ine . Give 
sir for an hour early in the morning bo let out the damp 
whloh haa accumulated during the night, and keep clone 
for the remainder of the day till the cuttings are rooted, 
then ventilate freely to harden the growlh. Pelargoniums 
root best in the open air fully exposed ; seen the delioato 
tricolors root surely under suoh treatment. What a grand 
thing the Venetian Samsoh is isolated on the lawn now, os 
in the foreground of a mare of shrubs, and tha foliage is 
almost as effective when dying in autumn. The propa¬ 
gation of choloe evergreen shrubs under glass is a com¬ 
paratively easy matter during thle and next month Set ton 
cutting boxes or bacdligbte on tbs north side of a feooe, pa 
in 0 inches of sandy sou, make Arm, and water, dibbling in 
the cuttings at soluble distances apart. AU tbs evergreens 
—Euonymua, Auoubee, Ivies, Ao.—wUl strike in euoh a 
position with the greatest certainty. Gather flower sends 
ae feet ae the eeed-pods change colour. If left too long 
the pods burst and the seeds are lost. Sow hardy annuals 
for spring blooming. Priok off biennials. 

Fruit Garden. 

Tbs impartanos of what is termed ripening of tha wood 
of fruit-trees is pretty well understood by oarefal ex¬ 
perience cultivators, as without this thorough maturation 
there will not bs muoh fruit Imperfect blossoms oaanos 
set well and swell the fruits to their normal else. Usually 
either the blossoms drop without Betting, or else the fruits 
drop when quits young. The weather b usually mads tha 
soapegoatfor this; but every additional year's experieoos 
deepens the conviction I hold—that a good many of the 
fruit fail urea are due to unrips wood. August and 
September are the chief wood ripening months, and 
everything possible ehould bs dons now by keeping the 
young shoots thin to permit the air and sunshine to do 
their work. Tress whioh have been heavily mulched, and 
which, in ooneequeooo of the late rains, am showing eigne 
of renewed aotivity at the roots, should have the mulch 
drawn on one tide to let in the solar warmth to draw up the 
roots to the surface Trap earwigs on Peaoh walls by 
placing pieces of hollow Bean stalks, 8 inches or so long, 
amid tbs foliage, and examine them daily, ptifflig out tha 
Inseots Into a pail of hot water. An immense number, 
where they are troublesome, may be cleared off in a abort 
time if this plan is carried out persistently. Thin oat the 
young growths of Raphe riles and cut out tha old fruiting 
stem* as soon as they oease to bear. Autumn bearing 
Raspberries ere valuable for tarts. It may bs neoesmy to 
support the fruit-bearing stems on some soils; but on dry 
warm soils the growth t* short-jointed and salf-ecpporting- 
Out away all runners from Strawberry plantations intended 
for another year's bearing. Alptoee will be useful now, 
and those who do not grow them might take them in hand 
When well grown and ripened they are generally appre- 


Vegetable Garden, 

Sow winter 8plnioh now, and again towards the sod of 
tbs month. This arop is an important one In many 
gardens. Winter Onions also should be sown now. The 
Tripoli section is usually employed for this purpose; hot 
there Is no reason why suoh kinds at the white Spanish 
and the labs keeping sorts should not be sown towards the 
middle of the mouth, according to latitude and season far 
transplanting or for drawing yourg in spring. In places 
where the Onion maggots are destructive—on dry, 
porous soils, I recommend autumn sowing and transplant¬ 
ing in February on well-manured land. This is the bass 
season for sowing the Brown Oos Lsttuos for stoodln g the 
winter. Endives also should be sown in quantity now, 
and a good breadth of the last nwn plants set oat 1 foot 
apart on a well drained pieoe of land. The tying up and 
blanohing of both these important salad plants must be 
often attended to now to have them in the best possible 
condition. Sow Turnip and French Breakfast Radishes 
on rich land. There 1s an advantage in towing in drills, ae 
it permits of freqoent earth stirring be tee n the roes 
during growth, or a mulch of short manure may be placed 
between, adding muoh to theoriapness of the bulbs if the 
weather should bs hot and dry. Liquid-man ore win bs 
valuable now for Oelery, Vegetable Marrows, Ridge 
Ouaumbera, Cauliflowers, Ao. Maks a last sowing of 
Tdin'pa for standing the winter. The Chirk Castle Buck 
Stone is very hardy and excellent for sowing in odd 
districts. Plant out Ooleworts thickly anywhere. They 
will ba sure to oome in useful during the winter. Carted 
Kale is a very useful hardy Green, and too well known to 
need more than a passing word. The recent spell of odd 
weather has oheoked tbs swelling of the open air Tomatoes, 
and caused an abundance of side shoots to break out. Them 
must be rubbed off as fast as they appear. E. Hosdat. 


Work in the Town Garden, 

Grate is growing fast again after the rate, and looks 
beautifully green just now. A bit of well-kept lawn. It 
only small, ie always pleasant to the eje, as w«lf ms soft to 
the foot, and In most gardens no pains should be spared 
to maintain a piece of olean and even turf. Grass will grow 
anvwhere, axospt in the heavy shads of trees or high 
buildings, if only the soil and drainage is right, and it ie 
not neglected. It should bs run over with the machine 
once s week at least, end the edges trimmed ; do not cut 
it too closely; though if left a little long it not only looks 
better, but grows mors strongly and suffers lev from 
drought. This is Just the weather to suit tub-tropics 
plants; I do not know of anything else with whioh the 
neat and oonfined air of town gardens reemi to agree better 
than with this class of plants. The hotter it is the better 
they seem to like it; but they must have deep, rich eofl, 
prepaid as it should bs for Cabbages or Asparagus, end 
plenty of water and liquid-manure. There is no more 
slegaat«foll*gad plant ia cultivation than tbs OastcroT- 
plant (fUoinui>> | m a ttnule Kpcejoaen on a lawn I do rn.tr 
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Shrubby Jerusalem Sa^e (Phlomis fruticosa). 


know of snytLing to equal lb in its way, and it also looks 
well in a mass or as a pot plant. It ((rows like a weed in 
rloh, well-drained soil, and oan scarcely be over-fed. The 
propagation of many plants for use next season mutt now 
be commenced. I have already got in a good batoh of 
outtiegs of such useful Zinals as H. Jacoby, Rat pill, 
Queen of Whioes, Flower of Spiintr, &o., in the open 
ground, and they are doing well. I always keep a stock of 
plan's in good-sized pots, as well an some more planted out 
in some odd oorner, to furnish outtlngswhen required (and 
to supply cut flowers as well), and thus avoid the necessity 
for robbing my beds until their beauty is nearly over, fiy 
taking one batoh of cuktims thus early, the stock plants 
will afford another lot in a month’s time, which will be 
pub in pots, and rooted ueder glass. Cuttings of the large 
flowering kinds of Pelargoniums may still be pub in, but 
for early flowering they should have been taken some 
time back, and be mostly rooted by this time. The pretty 
and useful Kverlasting Flowers (Beliobrysums) are now 
blooming, and tbe blonsoms, if required for winter deoora- 
lioD, should be out when the sun is shining, and dried in 
bunobes. I am also harvesting a nice lot of Honesty for 
the same purpose. B. 0. R. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

JERUSALEM SAGES (PHLOMIS). 
These rank amongst tbe finest of hardy plants 
belonging to the Sage family. There are about 
a dozen species and varieties of the genus in 
cultivation, and amongst them great 
diversity of size and habit. Some, such 
as P. fruticosa (here figured), are shrubs, 
others noble herbaoeous plants, while 
others again, such as P. armeniaca, are 
sufficiently alpine in character to allow 
of their being grown in the rook garden. 

The most desirable of the species to 
cultivate is P. fruticosa, a half shrubby 
plant, growing from 3 feet to 4 feet 
high. Its branches and leaves are 
oovered with a rusty down, and the 
flowers are produced in dense whorls, 
clothing about half the length of the 
branches. Their colour is a rich yellow, 
and they are very attractive during 
June, July, and August. This species 
is perfectly hardy, thrives well in any 
common soil, and may be grown either 
in the mixed border or associated with 
shrubs, but it should always be placed 
in an open spot. P. ferruginea is similar, 
but not so hardy, and, moreover, not 
such an effective plant as the preceding. 

There are a few other shrubby kinds, 
but none of them are so fine aB P. fruti¬ 
cosa. Of herbaceous kinds the best is 
P. Herba-venti, a strong - growing 
plant, which forms an erect spreading 
mass from 1 foot to 3 feet high. Its 
flowers, which are borne in deuse 
whorls, are a rici purplish-violet. P. 
tuberosa and purpurea, both with white 
flowers, are handsome plants when 
grown well, and, with P. Herba-venti, 
are excellent subjeots for naturalising, 
as they flourish in any soil or situation. 

The best herbaoeous kinds with yellow 
flowers are P. Russel liana and P. Sarnia, 
both of wbioh grow about 3 feet high, 
and bear in summer a profusion of 
flowers in whorls. They are strong 
growers and do well for naturalising. 

P. armeniaca, a very dwarf species, 
has neat silvery leaves and reddish- 
purple flowers, acd is very suitable for 
the rock-garden. P. oashtneriana, a 
hand tome sp«oies, has lately reappeared in 
cultivation. It is herbaceous, and somewhat 
resembles P Herba venti, but the flower-heads 
are denser ; the floweis, too, are larger, and have 
a broad violet-purple lip. All the species are 
easily propagated—the shrubby kinds by cut¬ 
tings and seed, the herbaoeous sorts by division 
ana seed. _ W. 

8237 — Propagating Everlasting Peas.-I have 

not been very successful In taislng these Peas from seeds, 
and I expect the results obtained by otheis have rob been 
altogether satisfactory, or there would be larger Blocks or 
suob things in the nurseries. With me division of the 
root-crowns, just as they begin to grow in spring, has 
yielded the best results.- E. H. 

8188.— Seedling Anemones- —The young 
plants ought to be planted out at once in good 
ground. The strongest of them will then bloom 
in spring. Few hardy floaeis are more bene¬ 
fited by generous culture than Anemones. The 
ground should be well stirred, and some rotten 
manure addtd to it. Put the plants about 
6 inches apart, in rows 9 inches apart, and water 
them when needful. They will then continue to 
make a good growth. The best plan, he wever, 
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Is to sow in the open ground early in April, 
covering with a mat until the young plants 
appear. If sown thinly, transplanting will not 
be necessary.— Byfleet. 


SWEET WILLIAMS. 

The way to have a good show of Sweet Williams 
is to sow seed early and get out the plants now 
in beds about a foot apart. Thus the stems will 
next year be ao close together that they will 
sustain each other and make a fine, but varied 
mass of colour. Too often it is advised that 
teed be sown during summer. That is a mistake 
as far as all hardy biennials are concerned The 
month of April is the best time to sow all an oh 
things, and if the seedlings are being planted 
out into their flowering places at the time some 
would advise that the seed be sown, then fine 
plants and large heads of bloom are ensured. 
Sweet Williams specially, if put out late, seldom 
throw up more than one or two stems, but strong 
plants will throw up seven or eight stems and 
carry huge trusses, and if they are of a fine 
strain, few border plants can, during July, 
exoel in beauty a well-flowered Sweet William 


No special culture is needed for these plants, as 
they do admirably in any ordinary garden soil; 
but, of course, like all other things, preferring 
that which is occasionally dug and manured to 
border Boil which is starved by being eaten up 
with tree, shrub, or plant roots. Ordinarily, 
these biennials are, with Wallflowers, Stocks, 
Canterbury Bells, Ac., planted out singly into 
borders. Far better is it to plant in trebles to 
make a good olump, and, better still, in masses 
or beds. One special charm in the Sweet 
William is that in any varied, as well as fine, 
strain there are so many diverse markings and 
colours that the flowers are all the more interest¬ 
ing and enjoyable when they can have close 
scrutiny. Out of hundreds of plants no two, 
perhaps, will produce flowers hardly alike ; at 
least, such is my experience, although some 
selections seem to favour the ringed forms only, 
the northern strains being peculiarly of that 
olass, very fine indeed and handsome, bnt want¬ 
ing in variety. I am not sure whether in 
selecting these ringed strains too much has not 
been sacrificed to secure almost 

Uniformity of marking and smoothness of 


edge in the pips. The serrated edge is no 
objectionable feature in these flowers, especially 
when allied to good size and rich colours. The 
serrated edge marks the Aurioula-eyed especially. 
These have white eyes, rich coloured grounds, 
with generally very narrow laciniatcd edges. 
As a rule, the pips are not so large as are those 
of the ringed strains, but the colouring is so 
beautiful that it is unwise to strive to eliminate 
it. Without doubt size of pip in the Sweet 
William commands material attention. There 
sue a boldness and character about these fine 
trusses with pips as big as Polyanthus flowers, 
also very flat and rounded, that even rich colours 
oannot counteract. Generally the greatest size 
is found in light flowers, though never in pure 
whites, and again less so in deep red and crimson 
seifs. This latter form is one which much needs 
developing, as whilst we have superb colours 
and beautiful quality in the dark seifs, there is 
room for increase of pip. Fine as Sweet 
Williams were a few years ago, the advance 
made in the quality and size of pip in these dark 
hues is remarkable. Some of the most striking 
flowers are to be found in those which are 
mottled, speckled, or flaked. These show 
wonderful diversity and beauty, but seem to 
some extent to be governed in their colouring 
by weather, as cold wet weather will in some 
oases, produce self flowers, whilst warmth will 
bring out the mottled or marked colours. That 
variation, however, applies more to the mottled 
flowers of the Auricula-eyed strain than to those 
of the bolder ringed strain. It is impossible to 
desoribe the various maikings found in mottled 
flowers. That they are very beautiful, as well 
as interesting, must be taken for granted by 
those who have not seen them. No doubt in 
time these varied markings will increase wonder¬ 
fully. These forms add very much to the 
interest of any strain, as somaDy diverse colours 
make a bed of flowers so much the more beautiful. 
Sweet Williams have two special enemies—grubs 
when newly planted, should the weather be dry, 
and fungus in the late autumn, should too much 
moisture prevail. In the former case the grubs 
should be sought for when plants collapse and 
be destroyed. In the latter case it is well to 
put out the plants in fresh soil the following 
year. A. 


PREPARING FOR SPRING GARDENING. 
Those who make spring flowers a feature in 
their gardens must now see to their stock of 
plants, as many will be needing division, others 
propagating from cuttings, while those of the 
annual or biennial class will need sowing in 
seed-beds. There are innumerable kinds of 
plants suitable for spring flower gardening, but 
the following are so generally useful as to be 
entitled to a place in even very small gardens— 

White Rock Cress (Arabis albida) and 
Alyssum Saxatile, the former white and the 
lattei rich golden-yellow, make a deoided effect 
when seen in quantity. The way to get a lot 
of good plants fit for planting out in autumn is 
to pull the old roots in pieces now and replant 
in a shaded situation, keeping well watered until 
they get established ; they will then make fine 
clumps. 

Anemones that have been dried off should 
now be planted out in light sandy soil, where 
they can be lifted with good balls of earth when 
planting time comes round. 

Snow in Summer (Cerastium tomentosum) is 
invaluable for forming edgiDgs or divieional 
lines. If taken up now and dibbled in in little 
patches about 6 inches apart it will be in good 
order for planting ; but if left to get long and 
straggling it is nearly useless for forming neat 
edgings. 

Daisies should now be taken up, pulled into 
pieces, and replanted either in shady spots or 
else be shaded by means of branches of evergreens 
laid over them until rooted again. They are 
liable to the attacks of red spider at this time 
of year, but attention to watering after the sun 
goes down will soon start them into healthy 
growth again. The double orimson-and-white 
and the red-and-white Hen and Chicken variety, 
called Beilis prolifera, make very pretty lines in 
ribbon borders or edgings for small beds. 

Forget-me not (Myosotie) is probably the 
most generally useful plant in cultivation for 
the spring gardener. Most of the varieties seed 
freely, and If the seed is sown in June, fineplanls 
are ready for bedding, and never fail to flower 
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freely, making the beet of all carpet plants for 
bulbs to show through; bat some of the best 
kinds with large flowers, snoh as Myosotis 
dissitiflora, do not seed freely, and the best way 
to get a large stock is to save the old plants, and 
at this time of year pall them into pieoes, and 
dibble them into shaded spots, keeping well 
watered. 

Pansies and Violas may now be propagated 
by means of cuttings. Seleot the growths that 
spring from the base of the plant, as the 
flowering shoots are useless. They strike 
readily in a frame or under handglasses, and 
when rooted may be planted out; the self- 
coloured varieties are most effective. 

Primroses will now be starting into new 
growth, and may be divided with safety. They 
are liable to suffer from drought, and when this 
prevails should be shaded and watered, and they 
may safely be divided now. 

Wallflowers, if not yet done, should be 
taken out of seed-beds and planted in lines 
about 1 foot apart, where they will make nice 
stocky bushes for filling beds or vases in 
autumn. 

Seeds of 8ilene pendula, Limnanthes Doug¬ 
las!, and Saponaria oalabriea can be sown this 
month either very thinly outdoors or in boxes, and 
transplanted out as soon as large enough to beds 
about 6 inches apart. There are many other 
plants that may be grown from teed in the same 
way, but some of them are hardly so reliable as 
these just named; therefore* it is not safe to 
trust to them very largely. 

J. Groom, Gosport . 


LARKSPURS (DELPHINIUMS). 

The Delphinium is one of the most beautiful of 
all flowers at this season in the hardy garden. 
With the returning love for hardy flowers has 
also come an improvement in the Delphinium. 
The massive spikes of some of the new kinds 
tell us this, and there is now at our command a 
selection of varying colours from the most 
delicate porcelain-blue to the richest possible 
depth of purple. In many of the flowers there 
is a most desirable fulness of form, and in the 
single kinds they are large, open, and well 
finished, not too orowded on the spikes, but 
shown up individually. Those varieties having 
a white centre and deep blue outer petals give a 
brilliant contrast. Some of the best kinds are 
as follows: Zalil, a very fine kind ; Improve¬ 
ment is a variety about 5 feet high, the flowers 
purple, shaded with a bronzy hue. It is 
very robust and handsome. Another fine kind 
is Fanny Hope, tall in growth, erect, and 
with symmetrical spikes of deep-blue flowers. 
Brilliant justifies its name, as it is of an extremely 
bright blue oolour. These were the principal 
features in the narrow strip of border in the 
herbaoeous ground at Kew recently ; and in a 
bed hard by were several kinds seldom seen 
except in a garden like that at Kew. D. grand!- 
florum, a Siberian kind, figured in the Botanical 
Magazine , is dwarf in habit, with a fine spread¬ 
ing head of blue flowers. There are several 
varieties, the finest the beautiful D. chlnense, 
and there is one named ohinense pumilum in 
bloom at Kew. It has grassy growth and pale- 
blue flowers. D. formosum is fairly well known. 
A variety named linacinum has pale-blue flowers, 
and grows over 3 feet in height. D. Brunonia- 
num was introduced from Thibet about 1864 
It is rare in cultivation, dwarf, and has large 
flowers of a very pale-blue. D. laxiflorum, a 
native of Siberia, produoes its blue flowers in 
loose racemes. It is tall in growth and hand¬ 
some. D. uroeolatum has large blooms of a rioh 
deep-blue, the growth robust. The red-flowered 
D. nudicaule needs no description, neither the 
old Siberian Larkspur, both of which are excellent 
garden plants. The great value of the Delphinium 
is in its easy culture. It will thrive almost any¬ 
where if only the soil is fairly good and the 
position sunny. Even stakes are unnecessary if 
the growth of the variety is robust and the situa 
tion not too exposed, whilst few plants are easier 
to propagate. C. 

8224.—Flowering plants under a Plum-tree. 
—All the plants named will suooeed. To these might be 
added Mimulue, common Mask, Pansies* and Violas, 
Primulas of various kicd«, Winter Aconites, Forget-me- 
nots, and to the list of bulbs named might be added 
Daffodils of various kinds and Wood Anemones. Anemone 
at ennlna, if allowed to ^et well established, will be an 


ntei eating feature.—E. 
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OVERCROWDING IN FLOWER BORDERS. 
This is a very common error, and one into which 
even the most experienced fall at times ; yet a 
moment’s reflection will convince ns of the folly 
of putting two plants into a space only sufficient 
for one, with the result that the weakest is soon 
overpowered by the stronger, and when starva¬ 
tion of any plant is going on, all sorts of ailments 
quiokly follow in its train. A period of drought 
brings the starvation of plants to a crisis more 
rapidly than anything else, for as long as rain 
falls copiously, plants of many kinds manage to 
exist in soil that is really very poor in plant 
food, bat a period of drought soon shows where 
the manure has been pat during the preceding 
winter, and where there has been nothing in the 
way of food applied. Now, in numerous gardens 
that come unaer my observation, I find that 
overcrowding is the rule rather than the excep¬ 
tion, for amateurs with only a limited space at 
disposal are anxious to grow everything they 
see that is beautiful in gardens of very much 
greater extent than their own, and I have been 
especially struck with the difference in appear¬ 
ance of plants of the same kind, and growing 
within a few yards of each other ; but those in 
the borders looked like caricatures of the same 
plants in isolated beds on Grass, where the soil 
was sacred to the roots of the plants put into it. 
While the borders were full of the roots of 
hungry wall climbers that not only sacked oat 
every particle of moisture, but rendered the 
work of burying mannre a very difficult one. 
Now, those who go in for orowding should 
also go in for abundant feeding, both with 
solid, and, above all, liquid food, as it is im¬ 
possible for plants to take np the food there is 
in the soil if it is dust dry, and the beat food 
to apply at this season of the year is some of the 
many excellent stimulants sold in the state of 
powder, and that need to be dissolved before 
they are applied. These are very rapid in their 
notion, ana the more roots there are to take it 
up the sooner will its good effect be seen. If 
any one will take the trouble to compare the 
growth of Roses that are growing in mixed 
oorders, or covering the enolosnre walls with 
the roots mingling with all sorts of hungry her¬ 
baceous plants, and then look at those in beds 
devoted solely to Roses, with a good mulching 
of manure in the plaoe of other plants over their 
roots, and they will soon see what is the matter 
with those on the walls. Depend upon it, no 
Rose ever was, or ever will be, raised that < 
be perpetual in flowering if its roots are in 
poverty-stricken soil. Ana what is true of Roses 
applies more or less to all plants. If you want 
a lengthened display of flowers, give good cul¬ 
ture in the shape of ample food and space to 
every plant in the flower-garden. No one 
expeoos fine vegetables from poor, unbroken, or 
nnmannred soil, nor yet if the crops are crowded 
one over the other ; yet the flower-borders get 
very little cnltnre, and less of the manure-cart, 
so that when a spell of dry weather oomes on the 
overcrowding soon tell its tale, and those who 
expect to see flower-beds or borders so full that 
not a bit of soil can be seen, mast be prepared to 
give high culture, and, above all, to make good 
the deficient rainfall with copious supplies of 
water, for it. is the very life of flowers, and no 
well-ordered garden should be without the means 
of supplying it without stint. J. G., Hants. 

HARDY ANNUALS (EUCHARIDIUMS). 
These are pretty hardy annuals of the Evening 
Primrose family from California. They reqnire 
the same treatment as all annnals from that 
region. They may be sown in autumn for early 
summer flowering, or from March to June for 
late summer and autumn bloom. They flower 
in about eight weeks after sowing, and remain 
in flower a long time. Three species are in 
cultivation. E. conolnnnm grows about 9 inches 
high, bearing a profusion of rosy-purple blooms ; 
E. grandiflornm has larger flowers, rosy-purple t 
streaked with white. There is a white variety 
(album) and one with pink flowers (rosenm). 
E. Breweri is an elegant annual of comparatively 
recent introduction, of a more robust habit, and 
having red flowers of deeper, rioher oolour than 
those of E. grandiflornm. They may be used in 
the flower garden with good effect as surface 
plants or in bold masses. Like many other 
annuals, they suffer in general estimation in 
being judged of from spring-sown plants, the 
dehc 


bloom of which is poor and short-lived. F. 


ARTIFICIAL MANURES.—L 
As many questions are often asked in Garden¬ 
ing about the use of artificial manures, I will 
put together a few observations on the subject 
which may prove useful to those who, like my¬ 
self, prefer these agents to the ordinary farm¬ 
yard dung. Many persons, and skilled gardeners, 
have still the idea, although it is oontr&ryto 
scientific knowledge and has been disproved by 
many experiments, that we oannot produce as 
good an effect with these manures as with the 
products of the stable ; but when we remember 
that we can supply all the useful constituents 
of the latter in the proportions that we prefer, 
it will be seen that there oannot be any ground 
for this notion. Take away from farmyard duns 
the things which we give m other manures, and 
what value would it have ? It would be simply 
lumber, eapable of lightening heavy soils, or pro¬ 
tecting plants from frost, but as a fertiliser its 
virtue would soon be fonnd wanting. Stable 
mannre has many advantages which I need not 
enumerate, but it has also some drawbacks; 
for example, it is bulky and inconvenient 
to oarry about, it favours the growth of 
slugs, worms, <fco., and propagates weeds to 
a great extent, whereas the saline manures 
are inimioal to all the pests of the garden. 
It is customary to speak about “ stimulating 11 
plants by mannre, and though this word is not 
strictly speaking stoonrate, since nothing aids 
the growth of a plant exoept by affording it 
nourishment, we may use it in the same some 
that such aliments as beef-tea and strong jellies 
are stimulants to the humsm frame. What, 
then, are the elements given in our manures that 
are really valuable? They an nitrogen,phos¬ 
phoric acid, and potash, with the addition 
occasionally of sulphur, magnesia, and soda. 
Lime ia often used, but its value is not as a 
manure, but rather sub an sdterative to the sod 
What an the so-called stimulating manuws! 
Simply those containing a high percentage of 
nitrogen, generally in the form of ammonia or 
nitric acid. We can, thenfom, eatily classify 
our artificial manures in two orders—viz., thoss 
containing a high percentage of nitrogen which 
an stimulating, and those containing phosphorio 
aoid or potash, whioh we may describe as 
Non-Stimulating but feeding, and enduring 
in their effects. If, then, the experienced gar¬ 
dener can tell us whether a plant likes forc¬ 
ing, or the contrary, we know at onos 
whioh class of food to give in the largest 
proportions, amd avoid over • stimulating 
those plants whioh oannot hear this treatment. 
As a role, if we want qguiok growth, with 
abundance of leaves and large flowers, we mum 
apply nitrogen; and If we prefer slow, healthy 
growth, with smaller flowers and much fruit, 
then we apply phoephoric maid and potash. Of 
course, the best results ere obtained from i 
j adicions combination of the three, but the above 
gives a general rale for application. Whero leaves 
and flowers only are needed then add a maxim ns 
of nitrogen; where fralt is desired phoephorm 
is always wanted; and some vegetables take i 
good deal of potaah to arrive at perfection. 1 
will oloee this artiole with a short list of thorn 
manures chiefly need in the farm or garden, 
valuable wholly or chiefly for their nitrogen: 
Nitrate of node, nnlphate of ammonia, soot, 
gnano, horn and gelatinous portion of bones, and 
animal refnae. Valnable ohiefiy for phosphonu: 
Superphosphates of lime, bonea boiled m» 
ground, animal charooal, phosphatio gnano, fish- 
manure, and basic slagg. Valuable for potash: 
Kainit, wood-aahee. General manure* which 
often oontain a large proportion of nitrogsa: 
Night noil, dung of animals, fish- potash-manure, 
blood. Various general manures sold by manu¬ 
facturers, many of whioh are good, hut rather 
dear, in small quantities. M. R. C. A. 


position of the bed must be token fntooonsid* ration. It 
would make a grand spot for a row of Roeee or Holjyboc» 
The former bo be planted in autumn ; but the HoUyboc" 
held over till spring. Among seedling plants wjuon ew 
showy are Wallflowers, Canterbury Belle, eod Sew 
Willlame, all of whioh would do well. PaneiM or Vial* 
Ran ted this oomiog autumn will be grand In •priDf." 

8522.—Protecting seedling Wallflowers, 

In winter.— Unlees the winter should be more «et«" 
than usual all the plants named wUl be better wlmooj 
protection, and, in any oase, a few evergreen brenoeei 
throat in the (nwrod among the plants will afford euffloieni 
shelter.—R. H. 
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HARDY JASMINES FOR HOUSE WALLS. 
These are extremely valuable for covering the 
nails of dwelling-houses or for verandahs 
and doorway porches, being all very orna¬ 
mental, and well worthy of cultivation alike 


Flowering- shoot of the hardy White Jasmine 
(Jnsmimnn officinale). 

for their handsome foliage and beautiful, 
exquisitely fragrant flowers. The following 
kinds are the most desirable for the purpose in 
view—* e., the adornment of the exterior of the 
dwelling-house :— 

The Naked-flowered Jasmine (J. nudi- 
florum).—Tnis was first introduced in 1844 
from the north of China, where it is not 
only found abundantly in a wild state, but 
extensively cultivated as a wall and verandah 
plant In the warmer parts of China, and 
when cultivated in this country under glass, it 
is sub-evergreen, but is invariably deciduous 
in the open air. The leaves are very 
numerous, and of a deep glossy green colour. 
The flowers are large, bright-yellow, and borne 
in great profusion along the sides of the young 
shoots. In mild seasons this fine shrub begins 
to develop its showy blossoms so early as Decem¬ 
ber, occasionally much earlier; but the usual 
time is from the beginning till the end of 
January, the flowers continuing to expand for 
nearly a month. When in full bloom it is a 
beautiful object, the grassy-green but leafless 
branches contrasting pleasingly with the Pcim- 
rose-like blossoms, which are all the more 
appreciated from their appearing at that dead 
season, when, out-of-doors at least, there is 
almost an entire absence of floral beauty. Since 
its introduction it has been extensively employed 
for covering walls, for which its free-growing 
rambling habit renders it peculiarly adapted; 
and, being very hardy, it is equally valuable for 
planting on bowers, verandahs, or trellises. It 
should always have a warm, sunny aspect, and 
prefers a rich, deep soil. This Jasmine is an 
indispensable one for planting against the 
dwelling-house. 

The Common Jasmine (J. officinale).— Of this 
well - known and highly valued shrub (here 
figured) it is scarcely necessary to say that, apart 
altogether from its beautiful fragrant white 
flowers, which render its presence always ac¬ 
ceptable, it is one of the handsomest and most 
useful in cultivation for clothing lofty walls, 
bowers, or verandahs, as it is perfectly hardy, 
and also grows with the g/eaf'estL luxnrian|e in 
D i g itized b y \ j Q KJTC 



almoEt every situation and iu every variety of 
garden soil. The flowers are, however, most 
freely produoed when it is planted in a dry 
toil, and in an aspect folly open to the sun. 
A mong varieties, of which there are several to 
be met with in collections, the most desirable is 
J. affine, whose flowers are larger and more 
numerous than those of the ordinary kind. 
There is also a variegated-leaved kind, but it is 
not of much importance, and another with 
golden foliage, whioh is pretty but rather 
tender; however, where it does well in mild 
districts on walls It is effective. J. officinale is 
quite an evergreen, exoept in cold, exposed 
localities. This Jasmine will thrive very well 
indeed if placed in large pots or boxes filled 
with good soil, and thus it can be used in posi¬ 
tions where it would not be possible to make a 
border for its roots. When so grown, abundance 
of water and occasional soak Logs of liquid- 
manure should be given in summer. 

The Curled-flowered Jasmine (J. revolu- 
tum).—The leaves of this Jasmine are of a dark 
glossy-green colour. The flowers are bright- 
yellow, very fragrant, and borne in corymbs 
from the points of the young branches. They 
begin to expand about the end of May and con¬ 
tinue, in more or less perfection, till October. 
It is a remarkably free growing wall shrub, 
quite hardy in some localities, and bo attractive 
in foliage and flowers as to render it very desir¬ 
able for the ornamentation of house and 
garden walls, or other buildings where a really 
handsome shrub is required, in severe winters 
it frequently casts its leaves entirely, but in 
most cases a considerable portion of them remain 
on till the return of the growing season. It 
succeeds well in any ordinary garden soil, if 
moderately rich, and to secure a plentiful display 
of bloom it should always be planted in a warm, 
sunny aspect. 

Dr. Wallich’s Jasmine (J. Wallichianum).— 
This is sometimes called pubigerum, but it is 
now best known under this name, whioh was 
applied to it in compliment to Dr. Wallioh. It 
grows about as high as J revolutum, and other¬ 
wise so closely resembles that sort as to justify 
the suggestion of some writers that it is prob¬ 
ably only a variety of it, and not entitled to be 
ranked as a distinct species. It is, however, 
very distinct, the habit of growth being more 
dense, the shoots more slender, and both flowers 
and leaves being smaller than thoee of that 
species. The leaves are of a dark green colour. 
The flowers are bright-yellow, and are generally 
produced very profusely from June till October. 


CREEPERS UNDER OVERHANGING 
DWELLING-HOUSE ROOFS. 

Many dwelling-houses have overhanging roofs 
that project quite as far as the ordinary coping 
used for protecting tender crops of fruit, &c., 
does. Now these act as a shelter, and are, 
therefore, beneficial at certain stages of growth, 
but, like all fixed copings, they shelter as much 
when they are not needed in summer as they do 
in spring, when they are required, keeping off 
rain and dew, and altogether coddling up the 
trees too much that have the misfortune to be 

S lanted under them, for they soon suffer from 
rought, that brings on all sorts of ailments, 
while insect pests soon make their appearance, 
and thrive amazingly wherever the rain cannot 
get at them. Scale and American blight multi¬ 
ply exceedingly in dry places, and they have a 
dread of water, as will be seen by the exposed 
parts of trees, being clear of them, while the 
sheltered nooks and crannies are full. But the 
worst part of the affair is obstructing the rain¬ 
water from reaching the roots, as our annual 
rainfall is none too much for fruit-trees if it all 
reaches the soil. But if dry walls absorb it, and 
a projecting roof and gutters carry off a good 
deal more, the treos soon suffer. Wall-trees 
need a deal of attention to keep their roots well 
supplied with moisture, for where the borders 
lay higher than the adjoining ground, and the 
surface gets trodden down hard during the work 
of attending the trees, the rain, when it does come 
in a heavy downpour, runs off into the lower 
ground, and the trees suffer. Those who value 
the health of their wall-trees will see that the 
surface soil is loose, and covered with some kind 
of litter, and that plenty of water is supplied to 
make good any deficiency. J. G., Gosport, 


STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Red-skinned Flour ball Potato. 

This excellent Potato, although not a very old 
one, is not now grown so much as it deserves to 
be. On light soils, or those of medium texture, 
if well-drained, it yields a uniformly good crop. 
It is comparatively free from disease, and is not 
too late in ripening, the tubers being usually 
well matured by the end of September. The 
tubers are excellent in shape, and the flesh is very 
white and floury ; and where Potatoes are in 
demand for roastiDg this kind will be found to 
be one of the very beat for the purpose. For 
winter and late spring uee it is especially valu¬ 


Red-skinned Flour-ball Potato. 


Like all the other Jasmines, it is a grand wall 
plant, quite hardy, and of easy culture in any 
kind of rich soil, and flowers best in a sunny 
aspect. _ T. G. 

8?4 2.—Preserving window planta.— Place your 
plains out-cf doore in some place *here the wind will 
not injure them. Set each one in a saucer half-filled with 
water, and they will take no harm during your week’s 
absence from home. If this plan is not oonveniint, leave 
them in the window standing in eauoers containing water. 
They must have light if they have no air.— J. C. U. 


able, aB its quality improves considerably by 
keeping. The Red skinned Flour-ball is one 
of the really good varieties for field culture. 


8225.—A Cucumber-house. —The meat 

useful kind of Cucumber-house is a low span- 
roof or lcan-to, whichever is most convenient. 
If there is a wall already in existence I should 
prefer the lean-to. The roof should not be of 
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too sharp a pltoh, as In these steep-roofed houses 
it Is more difficult to keep the atmosphere 
sufficiently moist to prevent red-spider. A 
span or lean-to, with a roof pitch of 45 dega or 
so, the path to be sank in the groand 2 feet, 
will famish jast the conditions to sait the 
Cacamber. If the Cuonmbers are to be forced 
it will not pay to stint the piping, nor yet the 
boiler power. Caoumbers will do very well 
over a tank, bat 1 think there are not many 
tanks need nowadays among Urge growers, as 
they are needlessly expensive. A lean-to, 
9 feet wide, or a span-roof, 12 feet in width, will 
be sufficient. The bed inside might be feet 
to 3 feet wide. My beds are 2$ feet, and £ find 
this qaite enough. I also find one 4 inch nipe 
gives sufficient bottom-beat, but I take the flow- 
pipe as it enters the house under the bsd first, 
and then let it run along on the top of the pit 
wall, near the glass, afterward i returning by the 
side of the wall near the path. To force 
Cucumbers in winter In a span-roofed house 
from 12 feet to 14 feet wide would require 
8 rows of pipes.—E. H. 


TRAINING TOMATOES. 

It is not surprising that there should be some 
difference of opinion in the matter of training 
the growth of Tomatoes. I see that 11 B. C. R. 
advocates the single stem system (see Garden¬ 
ing, July 13th, page 250). In mv own case I 
really cannot see any differenoe in tne behaviour 
of the plants, whether they have one stem or 
two or three, and I have a wall over 200 feet 
long planted with them. Besides these I have 
one side of a span-roofed house filled with 
Tomatoes treated in the same way, and I find 
the plants which have more than one stem as 
fruitful as the others. For early crops under 

S 'ass I can plainly see that the one-stem system 
not the best (this remark does not apply to 
cool houses) unless the cultivator manages his 
plants accordingly. At the present time I have 
some plants with single stems from whioh all 
the fruit has been out to a height of 4 feet. I 
saw this would be the case a few weeks ago, and 
it occurred to me that this space would remain 
unprofitable for the remaining part of the 
season, unless I devised some means of filling it 
up again with young growth. The Tomato being 
such an accommodating plant, this was not diffi¬ 
onlt to do. So I encouraged a young shoot to grow 
up from the bottom. As It increased in heightloat 
away the leaves from the old stems and trained the 
young shoot to it, as the fruit ripens this practice 
will be continued until all the foliage is removed, 
and the same space will be filled up with young 
bearing growth. At the time of writing some 
of these new stems have set some clusters of fruit 
within 1 foot of the bed of soil, so that it will be 
seen that by encouraging the plants to make 
fresh stems there will be no loss of space. As a 
matter of fact, I may reasonably hope to get 
Two crops of fruit from the same roof space, 
and from one set of plants; but to do this the 
plants will require rich feeding, as the bed of 
soil, which is made up on a bench, is already full 
of roots. I eurfaoe dress the bed every month 
about 1 inch thick with a mixture of horse-drop¬ 
pings and common garden soil, and about twice 
a-week the bed gets a good soaking of sewage- 
water. I follow the same plan of outting off the 
leaves as the fruit ripens on plants whioh have 
more than one stem, as in the oase of those that 
have only a single one (and I find it answers very 
well). The inexperienced reader must not con¬ 
clude that these remarks apply to plants grow¬ 
ing in the open air, or to those planted late in 
unheated houses. It is rather surprising how 

5 rowers differ in their practice in growing 
omatoes. The only really successful culti¬ 
vator of very early crops that I am 
acquainted with prooeeds in quite a differ¬ 
ent way to anyone else so far as I have 
seen. He strikes the plants from cuttings late 
in the summer, and keeps them in pots until 
thev have set their first lot of fruit early in the 
spring, and the roots are allowed to root through 
the pots into a bed of soil. When the wires are 
cohered with growth and a good set of fruit 
secured, all the 

Leaves are out off, and any that appear are 
dealt with in the same way until that lot of 
fruit is ripe. Some of the weak branohes are 
then thinned out and the fresh growth allowed 
to grow unchecked until another crop of fruit is 
set. The cutting''off of the lesves is then 
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repeated until the seoond crop is ripe. The! 
same practice is continued through the season, 
so that In the end three crops are taken from 
one lot of plants, whioh are then destroyed, and 
a fresh lot takes their plaoe. I have given this 
brief outline of a very successful private grower’s j 

f ractios because it differs a good deal from what 
have seen adopted in other plaoes. From my 
own knowledge I know that he seoures wonder- j 
ful crops as regards numbers of fruit, but I feel 
bound to say that I am afraid they would not be 
large enough for the market-grower. It is my 
opinion that if a fair proportion of the leaves 
were left upon the plants while the fruit was 
swelling they would be much larger. Now, when 
they are denuded of their lea res, as I have seen 
them more than onoe, the plants have the 
appearance of skeletons. J. C. C. 

TOMATOES. 

In Gardening, July 27th, page 283, there are a 
couple of paragraphs on this subject, regarding 
both of which I should like to say a few words. 
In the first, “ J.” advocates growing the plants 
in pots rather than planted out. Now, although 
I quite agree with him on this point as applied 
to the production of early fralt, yet I mast 
advise amateur growers especially to hesitate 
before going in for 

Pot culture for the main or summer orop, 
unless under exceptional oirouinstances. No 
doubt the confinement of the roots throws the 
plants more quiokly into bloom, and, if well 
grown, these will set just as well under pot 
culture as in any other way ; but at least two 
other points have to be looked at—viz , in the 
first plaoe, that plants of Tomatoes or anything 
else In pots need considerably more attention 
than when planted out; and, secondly, that they 
do not continue in bearing so long. A third 
point that should be taken into consideration, at 
any rate by all who grow for profh, or whose 
pockets are not very deep, is the oost of the pots. 
For the main orop nothing less than 10 inoh pots 
(No. 12’s) are of any use, and these oost from 4d. 
to fid. each, according to quality, so that one 
must deduot the value of a pound of fruit per 
plant on this account alone The amount of water¬ 
ing and feeding pot-plants require is enormous, 
though this is not so bad early in the season as 
it becomes after J one has set in. A friend of 
mine, an experienced grower, grew several 
houses of early Tomatoes in pots last spring, but 
he tells me that it is the last time; they did not 
pay for the trouble, and were soon over. I tried 
a batch of them, in four leading varieties, early 
this summer myself, but they have given twice 
as much trouble as the planted-out lots, and 
there is not half as muoh fruit on them. The 
only way to do any good with them, unless very 
large pots are employed, is to let them root 
through into some good stuff beneath, such as 
some turf sods, or the like. I have seen splendid 
specimens of Tomatoes grown in pots, notably 
at Chiswick, and have some very fair ones 
myself, but they are not profitable. Were I 
going in for 

Earlt Tomatoes on anything like a large 
scale, I think I should grow them in a kind of 
raised pit, or trough, formed of either slates or 
boards, and placed along the front of the house. 
Lastly, only a few varieties are at all suitable 
for pot culture. By far the best of all in my 
experience is Horsford’s Prelude, of which I 


lately had a few plants in only 6-inoh pots, with 
every fruit in four or five trusses on eaoh properly 
set and swelling. I do not know any other kind 
that would do tide, and the fruit is of excellent 
flavour and handsome appearanoe. It is the 
most short-jointed and prolific Tomato with 
whioh I am acquainted, though the fruit is not 
large. The old red usually sets well, and pos¬ 
sesses a dwarf and sturdy habit; Tennis Ball 
does well in pots, but the flavour is not A1 ; 
Satbon’s Golden Nugget makes a good pot plant, 
and this about completes the list. 

Tomatoes for pickling.—“C. m does well to 
call attention to the value of Tomatoes—the 
green fruit In particular—for piokling. I cau 
honestly say that Tomatoes make the most 
delicious pickles I have ever tasted. No one 
should discard the unripe fruits at the end of the 
season, as I prevented a large grower from doing 
last autumn on a very large scale. I should, 
however, question whether the Cherry Tomato 
was the best for the purpose ; It is a small fruited 
and prolific kind certainly, but what about 


flavour T I have found all these small varieties 
very deficient in this respect; the best flavoured 
small Tomato I know is Nisbet’s Victoria (Pear- 
shaped), and the old Criterion (Plum-shaped) Is 
also excellent, though somewhat larger. Some 
of these small Tomatoes are very heavy oroppenL 
and set better, as a rule, than the larger-fruited 
sorts; if it were not for the prejudice against 
their size they would be very profitable sorts to 
grow. ______________ B. C. R. 

EARLY SPRING CABBAGES. 

Few crops are more in request than early spring 
Cabbages, as there is generally a dearth of good 
green vegetables about that date, and although 
Cabbages may appear a very easy orop to 
grow there are a good many failures in getting 
them in at the right time. The date for sowing 
the seed varies from the middle of July until 
the middle of August. The kind of season 
influences the progress of the orop considerably, 
but if the seed is sown too soon the plants are 
liable to start prematurely to seed, and if sow¬ 
ing is deferred too late there is not time to get 
them sufficiently advanced before the winter 
oomee on; and, as a general rule, about the 
third week in July is a good date for sowing. 
Seleot an open piece of land, and, after breaking 
it up fine, sow the seed thinly broadcast over 
the surfaoe, and cover it lightly with soil. If 
dry, keep it well watered, so that the seed may 
germinate and the plants grow away without 
oheok, as any stoppage of growth is pretty sure 
to induoe premature running to seed. As soon 
as the plants are large enough, get a good piece 
of land well manured, and deeply dug, and plant 
out in rows about 2 feet apart, and 18 inches 
from plant to plant; keep the soil stirred 
between the rows, and if slugs molest the plants 
dust with lime and soot; the latter makes a 
good manure, and helps the orop very much. 
The earliest planting are usually used as soon 
as they are beginning to form hearts, and those 
from late plantings in open position are allowed 
to grow to fuller siz 3. The best kinds for early 
orop* are Early York, Wheeler’s Imperial, and 
Early Ralnham; these are all good kinds for 
small gardens, forming hearts without much 
large leaf- growth. J. G. H. 

WINTER SPINACH. 

Although generally admitted to be a most 
important orop, it is doubtful if this receives 
such fair treatment as it fully merits. As a rule, 
the seed is sown too late, the plants in oen- 
sequence falling an easy prey to slugs and other 
dfstructive insects; nor does it ofoen succeed 
when sown either in close succession to other 
orops or on land poisoned with manure. Poor 
ground, however, seldom produces a good crop 
of Spinach, and what is wanted is a good open 
position, this being given a liberal dressing of 
solid manure and then laid up roughly for several 
weeks. I have treated a breadth of ground just 
cleared of late Broccoli in that manner, and it is 
now in excellent condition for the reception of 
the seeds. Before the bright, dry weather we 
yet hope to see hai made the surface hard and 
unworkable, the ground will be well broken 
down and given a liberal dressing of soot and 
lime. The latter being well stirred in with flat 
boea will do much towards checking the ravages 
of insect pests, and ought to be given in all c a s es 
where there is any dimoulty in securing a good 
even bed of Spinach. Shallow drills are drawn 
12 inches apart, and the seed sown rather more 
thickly than is necessary in the oase of summer 
Spinach. If the seed comes up evenly the seed¬ 
lings are lightly thinned out before they weaken 
eaoh other, ana again later on, so as to finally 
leave the plants not less than 6 inches apart. 
Should the seed fail to come up regularly, or, 
what is more probable, be eaten off either at the 
roots or top when quite small, more seed ought 
to be at onoe sown wherever there are blanks, 
this in preference to attempting transplanting. 
In showery weather it is necessary to frequently 
dust over the rows of plants with soot and lime 
in mixture, surfaoe hoeingi oft repeated also 
doing muoh to check the increase of slugs and 
otherwise benefiting the Spinach. In early or 
favoured localities a sowing made daring the 
first week in Auguit may be too early, and it is 
advisable, therefore, to sow another breadth a 
fortnight later on. In any oase, there is little 
danger of too muoh being grown, and the ground 
can always be cleared in time for other Import- 
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ant crops to follow in the spring. The winter or 
riokly-seeded is generally sown at this time, 
ut the summer or round-seeded is equally as 
hardy and serviceable, and the seed of this that 
might otherwise be spoilt may well be sown 
now. _ W. 


8233. -Differing- up Champion Potatoes.— The 
Champion Is a very late Potato, and August 25th is muoh 
too early for lifting It for keeping for winter uae. They 
thould be left at least a month longer.—E. H. 

-The Champion is a late variety, and being 

planted so late in the spring as the 22nd of April, 
they would scarcely do ready to dig up for 
storing by the 25th of August, unless they are 
ripened prematurely owing to the destruction of 
the haulm by disease. If the tubers must be 
taken up before the haulm decays naturally, dig 
them up in a sunny, drying day, and leave them 
lying on the ground in the sun for five or six 
hours to harden, or, rather, toughen, the skins, 
when they may be gathered without injary — 
J. D. £, 

8221.— Potato Apples.—These have an exhausting 
effect upon the plants, and if time permits. It will be better 
to pull them off.—E H 

- These ought to be pulled off when there are eo 

many as ten or twelve to each etem. It is certain that 
the orop of Potatoes must be deteriorated to a considerable 
extent by the plants bearing a heavy crop of Apples.— 
J. D. E. 


ROSES. 

A TEA ROSE HOUSE. 

We often receive enquiries as to the best form of 
house for Tea Roses. The annexed illustration 
shows a capital form of structure and method of 


one part of kerosene to two of milk—sour milk 
or buttermilk is beat—then diluting with water 
and applying with a watering-pot. It is best 
to use an egg-beater for mixing it, and when it 
is thoroughly done it will not injure the plants 
in the least.—F. 


TEA-SCENTED ROSES. 

The Tea-scented Roses are asserting their right 
to ocoupy a prominent position in tne garden in 
a very striking way this summer, if they have 
not done so before. The season has evidently 
suited them j for those plants which are occupy¬ 
ing warm walla and sheltered beds have scarcely 
been without flowers since the first blooms of 
the season opened, and many of them as I write, 
on the 1st of August, are giving a grand display 
of blossoms that are but little inferior to the 
early display, especially in regard to numbers 
and the delightful freshness of the flowers. Our 
old friends Marie Van Houtte, Safrano, Madame 
Welohe, Madame Falcot, and Souvenir d’un Ami, 
are in grand form and producing a large 
number of well-developed flowers ; but I think 
it is the half-expanded blooms that are so 
beautiful in the early part of the day at this 
season of the year ; they open with such delicate 
colouring and exquisite fragrance that one 
cannot resist lingering over them. These Roses 
are more valuable perhaps just now because 
there are a less number of Perpetuals. The 
second orop of the TeaB follows so quickly after 
the first rush of the Hybrid Perpetuals are over, 
that in gardens where both classes are grown 
there is no want of flowers, and in the 
estimation of many people the perfect form 


this Rose in flower under glass last April, and I 
thought it one of the most charming kinds I ever 
saw. Visoountess Folkestone has been in 
grand condition in the open air. It is one of 
the most striking flowers of its class that I have 
seen this season, the blooms being large and the 
form perfect. Associated with these excellent 
qualities is a pleasing palish pink colour, with a 
shade of salmon-yellow on the centre, and a 
refreshing fragrance. Madame de Watteville 
is another new Tea Rose that is fast making a 
name, and I think it will continue to do so, as it 
appears to possess a fairly vigorous habit. The 
striking character of the flowers will, however, 
ensure for it a welcome everywhere. The colour 
is oreamy-white, each expanded petal being 
faintly bordered with a bright-rose colour. 
The buds are long and tapering, and an expanded 
flower gives it a character of importance. Grace 
Darling will make a fine open-air Rose in places 
where the Teas are known to do well; but it is 
hardly so distinct in character as the three last- 
mentioned. J. C. C. 

Bedding Roses.— It is certainly hard to 
account for the predileotion by many for stan¬ 
dard Roses. It is scarcely the fault of the 
system itself, but the selection of improper 
varieties which will never, however muoh 
encouragement may be given, make a good 
vigorous head of bloom. The standards of 
Mdme. Plantier, a lovely double white fragrant 
Rose, in the Waltham-cross Nursery, are pic¬ 
tures of luxuriant growth and a mass of bloom, 
but every Bhow Rose will not make a standard, 
and while amateurs will alone have what is seen 
on the exhibition table, so long will scraggy 
standards disgrace our gardens. In the same 
nursery I made a few notes of some Hybrid 
Perpetual varieties, dwarf plants on their own 
roots, and in full health and flower. There were 
such favourites as Victor Verdier and Captain 
Christy, a delicate flesh-coloured flower, deepen¬ 
ing in the oentre of the massive bloom ; it was 
in perfection. Another well-known kind and 
excellent on its own roots is Dr. Andry ; it makes 
a splendid bed. Souvenir de la Malmaison, Mar¬ 
quis de Castellano, and Crown Prince may be 
mentioned with the above. The last of the three 
is a vigorous garden Rose, the oolour purple, 
shaded with a telling crimson in the centre. 
Those who have seen this dark Rose, and admiie 
this olass, will like the variety Crown Prince. 
The Duke of Edinburgh variety was thriving 
exceedingly well here on its own roots ; it is still 
one of the best, although raised by Mr. Paul 
27 years’ ago ; Mdme. Prosper Laugier, a Rose 
of fine build, is an excellent bedder, so also is 
Eugene Furst, Alphonse Soupert, and the 
beautiful variety Florence Paul; there were 
several half-standards of this also ; it is crimson 
with rose shading, the form full, of excellent 
finish, and the growth vigorous ; Baroness 
Rothschild and A. K. Williams may be inoluded 
amongst the bedding Roses. These are only a 
few varieties that do well in this way; there are 
many others, and I wish that it were more the 
practice to grow the greatest of hardy flowers in 
bedA-Ci 

Rose Gloire Lyonnaise.— This Tea- 
seen ced Rose is said to be the result of a cross 
between Baroness Rothschild and Madame Fal¬ 
cot, and as a garden Rose it should have a brilliant 
future in store. It is a free grower, producing 
abundant foliage. The buds are large, and at 
first tinted with yellow, passing to clear white 
as the flower expands, The blooms are very fine 
and of good substance, a plant with several 
blooms upon it being very conspicuoua some 
distance away.—A. 

Rose Earl or Dufferin.—This new Rose 
Is undoubtedly the finest dark Rose that has 
been sent out since Louis Van Houtte, a variety 
which it follows in the invaluable characteristic 
of having its rich crimson flowers shaded with 
brownish-red rather than purplish tints. The 
plant is very vigorous and free-blooming, every 
growth being terminated by flower-buds the 
flowers are large, very full and globular, with a 
high-pointed oentre, from which the outer petals 
recurve, boldly displaying the brilliant red 
shades of their margins which light up the rich 
maroon-crimson of the centre of the flower with 
the most telling effeot, F.arl of Dufferin has, 
by some growers, been called a dark Maurioe 
Bernard in, but the new Rose is of far finer 
quality, not only in form and petal, but also in 
unginai Troiii 
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Section of a Tea Rose house in Messrs. Hayes’ market nursery, Edmonton. 


training adopted by one of the leading market- 
growers, Messrs. Hayes, of Edmonton. Ab will 
be seen, the house is span-roofed in form, and is 
entirely devoted to Tea Roses. The plants are 
mostly grown in large pots, and trained up a 
series of transverse wooden trellises about 6 feet 
or 8 feet in height, and from 3 feet to 4 feet 
apart, as represented in the engraving. A path 
runs along one side of the house so that the 
blooms are easily gathered. By this means the 
whole of the lower specs of the house is utilised 
moat profitably, and the plants receive abundance 
of light, air, and sunshine on all sides. . Other 
Tea Roses are planted out, and are trained in 
thin lines (see illustration) under the roof in 
such a manner as to obstruot as little light as 
possible from the other plants which are grown 
underneath them. A few fine examples of 
Marshal Niel and Gloire de Dijon Roses are 
also here planted out in some of the houses, the 
branches being trained, as before stated, in lines 
along the roof. So treated they bloom very 
finely, and shade other ocoupanta of the house or 
houses but very little—a very important matter 
where space has to be economised, and other 
plants have also to be grown in the same manner. 

Wash for Roses-—For Roses and other 
flowering plants I have found nothing so cheap, 
convenient, and satisfactory as the kerosene 
emulsion. One or two applications have saved 
our Roses in perfect condition which had been 
entirely ruined for some years previous to its 
use. The emulsion is m*id» by beating together 
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and quiet colouring of the Teas is a relief 
after feasting on the large size and striking 
colours of their more hardy neighbours. It is 
not possible, I think, to have anything more 
charming than is to be found in the various 
shades of yellow, which so many of the 
Teas are known to possess. I brought away 
with me from a certain garden yesterday flowers 
of La BouU d’Or, Ecoile de Lyon, Souvenir de 
Paul N£ron, and Mioret; and as I have them 
arranged with others of still darker ground 
colours, including such sorts as Safrano, 
Madame Falcot, and Madame Charles, I seem 
to have a blending of various shades not to be 
found in any other flower. The sober-coloured 
Safrano is improved by being associated with 
such kinds as La Boule d’Or and Etoile de 
Lyon. It is not necessary to speculate largely 
in new Roses of this section to secure flowers of 
first-rate excellence. Besides those I have 
mentioned we shall find them in Madame 
Berard, Anna Ollivier, Comtesse de Naidaillac, 
Innocente Pirola, Jules Finger, Madame Camille, 
Madame Lambard, Marie Ducher, Narcisae, 
and Madame Etienne Levet. All these may be 
expected to grow and flower freely, if trained 
to walls, and in many oases they thrive in beds 
that are well sheltered, and the climate favour¬ 
able. Some very beautiful 
Newer varieties will be found in the following 
list: Luclole—this has a very pleasing bright 
rosy tint, shaded with yellow, with a refreshing 
fragrance, the buds being long and pointed, whion 
gives it a very distinct appearanoe. I notioed 
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it* handsomer habit and lea* liability to mildew 
than Maurice Bemardin. It might more aptly 
be deaoribed aa a Pierre Notting, of the oolour 
of Louie Van Houtte. It has only the fine form 
of the first named dreary beauty y whose abynesa 
in displacing its charms, frequently dull-purplish 
tints and easily damaged complexion, are in no 
way characteristic of Earl of Dufferin, of whioh, 
in spite of ica great fulness, almost every flower 
has opened fair and true in oolour, notwith¬ 
standing the uninterrupted rainy weather. It can 
be oonfiden&ly predicted that next season, when 
its cultivation will have become more general, 
Earl of Dufferin will take a very prominent 
position at all the Rose shows throughout the 
oountry.—G. 

8249. —Roses and evergreen climbers 
for a WekP. —In the ohoice of a Rose for a 
shaded wall“ Mrs. Wilson’’cannot err by planting 
Gloire da Dijon or Sir Joseph Paxton on its own 
roots. For evergreen plants there is a fair 
variety very suitable, and first of all the common 
Laurel—vet not the common Laurel. There are 
three varieties, the best of whioh is the one with 
the longer-pointed leaf. It is easy to train, quiok 
to grow, and always beautiful. Then there is 
the Cupressus Lawsoniana, whioh trains well; 
also the Euonymus (green or varigated), the 
large and handsome Russian Ivy, or the English 
variegated Ivy; but if the space i« not great the 
Laurel is beat.—C. E., Lyme Regia . 

8250. — Pruning and treatment of Pot 
Hoses.— I believe Tea Roses are best under 
glass all the year round if a house can be set 
apart for them where the ventilators can be open 
night and day in summer, and where the plants 
are close to the glass, with the air freely 
admitted amongst them. Hybrid Perpetuus 
and other Roses of the same hardy character do 
quite as well out-of-doors, the pots placed on a 
hard bottom, and in the free sunshine. It is not 
stated to what section the Roses in this question 
belong ; but as they are 9 feet high, they must 
belong to some of the vigorous classes. 
As they have been out-of-doors sinoe spring, 
I would not have placed them in a greenhouse 
now, because by the description of the plants 
they seem to have rested for some time, and 
they are likely to start into growth. The best 
treatment now would be to keep them com¬ 
paratively dry at the roots and in a cool, airy 
plaoe. Prune them in October and they will be 
ready after a month or six weeks rest to start 
into growth for very early flowering. All my 
pot Rosea are out of-doors now, Teas inoluded, 
and they will not be placed under glass until 
the end of September. They have quite 
recently been repotted, and will be pruned 
about the end of October; cutting the young 
wood back rather close, and thinning the shoots 
well out.—J. D. G. 

8233 —Rases for a cold glass frame.— 
I do not see how any one is to answer this ques¬ 
tion with any ohanoe of giving satisfaction 
without more information. “Amateur” does 
not say whether the Roses are to be planted out 
In a border or grown in pots, or how high the 
wall is. It must be a good length of wall to 
require 12 olimbing Roses to cover it. Lboktng 
at the information you send, in that light it 
appears that you want the plants to be grown 
in pots. If so, I advise you to select only Tea- 
scented varieties, and to choose the following: 
The Bride, Niphetos, Graoe Dirling, Luoiola, 
Lady Fitz William, Etoile de Lyon, Catherine 
Mermet, W F. Bennett, Anna Ollivier, Vis¬ 
countess Folkestone, Sunset, and MadameFaloot. 
—J. C. C. 

8253 —Treatment of Roses in pots. — 
The present is a good time to re-pot Roses that 
are to be forced into flower in the spring 
Whether you give them larger pots or not, half 
of the old soil should be carefully removed from 
the rootj and fresh material supplied. I may 
tell you that good-sized plants may be grown in 
10 inch or 12 inch pots. As soon as they are 
potted stand them in the open air, but in a 
shady plaoe, and syringe them well for a fort¬ 
night on the evenings of fine days, and at the 
same time keep the soil moist. At the end of a 
month bring them into a position where they get 
the sun the greater part of the day. Tou can, 
of course, train the growth to stioks in the way 

J ou propoie ; but as they are Hybrid Perpetual* 
do not advise that oourie. I should prefer to 
irons them every year in No /ember, leaving 
i nly about 4 inches in^aqgth of the old wood. 
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By treating them In this way you will get finer 
blooms, and as many of them in number as the 
limited root space will enable the plants to 
carry. When the roots are not restricted the 
system of pruning may be altered with advan¬ 
tage. The plan you propose is better adapted 
for the Teas and Noisette varieties.—J. C. C. 

8255 —Roses for various positions.— 
“A Lady Amateur” will find that W. A 
Richardson is a good Rose for oovering a south 
wall, and will furnish it from the bottom up¬ 
wards if carefully managed; but it should be 
remembered that all climbing Rosea have a ten¬ 
dency to get naked at the bottom as they get old. 
With regard to the best Rose for oovering the 
baok wall of the greenhouse the Marshal Niel 
will do aa well in that position as any other. 
But whether a Rose will do well there or not 
depends upon the amount of light the plants 
get The arrangement for keeping the growth 
from the wall is a very proper one under the 
circumstances. As to the best Rose for the 
porch. Climbing Devonienais is much too ram- 
ant in growth. Either Safrano or Madame 
aloot would be better. Ton will probably have 
some trouble in getting the plants on their own 
roots, but do so if you can. They had better be 
planted in a border with a grating over the 
surface of the soil and let the border be outside 
if you can. In that case, if you make it 3 feet 
wide and 2 feet deep you may grow a few bulbs 
and other low-growing plants in the space, but 
they ought not to be planted within 12 inohes of 
the stems of the Roses.—J. C. C. 

ORCHIDS. 

THE BUTTERFLY ONCIDIUMS. 
These Onoidiums have apparently captivated a 
“ Miss McPherson,” living at St. Mongo ; and 
well they may, for their flowers are extremely 
beautiful. In my early days amongit Orchids 
we had but one species, now we have two, and 
I have vainly tried to satisfy my own mind 
whioh is the superior of them, but I oannot 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusion, so that 
when I am asked to say a few words upon the 
management of the Butterfly Onoidlum I feel 
compelled to inelude both, more especially 
as I do not know which kind my fair enquirer 
may mean. These plants are natives of 
South Amerioa, at elevations of from 3,000 
feet to 4,000 feet above the sea, and I 
have found them grow best in the Cattleya- 
house. They may be treated as block or basket 
lants, and I have also grown them in pots; 
ut in the latter position the flowers are not seen 
to the advantage they assume when hanging. 
In whatever position may be chosen very little 
material in the shape of soil should be used 
about the roots, ana 1 approve of getting the 
plants established upon a good-sized block of 
wood, with just a small quantity of Sphagnum 
about the base. Daring she summer they enjoy 
a large amount of sun and light, and frequent 
syringing* during each day, and the blook or 
basket should be taken down and soaked in a 
tub of water about three times in the week; in 
winter very little water is necessary, and a dip 
into the tub now and then will usually be found 
to keep them in perfect order; but if the 
atmosphere of the house in which they are 
grown becomes very dry a little extra care is 
requisite, for if allowed to suffer from drought 
to any great extent the plants often remain for 
a long time in an unsatisfactory condition. 
O. papilio, the original species, is also a native 
of Trinidad, and I have found that plants 
imported from that island require a greater 
amount of heat to establish them than plants 
whioh come from Venezuela and Caraooas. Pro¬ 
bably, in the island of Trinidad the plant grows 
at a lower elevation ; but this is only a sugges¬ 
tion, as I have no information as to how or 
under what conditions it is found there. From 
the above remarks “ Miss MoPherion ” will see 
by her statement “that she has just reoeived 
some Batterfly Onoidlum, a plant which she has 
loved for so long,” that I am totally ignorant 
from whenoe she has obtained them, and she 
must use her best endeavours to establish them 
from the above notes. 

The Butterfly Orchid (Onoidlum papilio) 
was first introduced into this oountry upwards 
of sixty years ago, and I believe it was the 
City of St. Mungo whioh first received the 
beautiful species. The bulbs are compressed 


at the aides, and bear a single large 
and broad leathery leaf, whioh usually is of a 
dark olive-green, more or less streaked and 
spotted with reddish-brown, in some instances 
tnese markings being very bright, indeed almost 
crimson. The spike is long and flat, bearing 
on the top but a single flower at one time, 
although it produces a succession of bloome 
for a long while, and as eaoh of the flowers 
remain in full beauty for a considerable 
time, a plant with several spikes maintains 
an uninterrupted display for months ; neither 
should the ola spikes be out off under two years 
of age, as in most instances they will continue to 
bloom for this period, and thus a greater display 
is obtained. It is needless to say that the flower 
is the B utterfly. These flo wers have long, narrow 
petals, and upper sepal whioh stand erect, and 
are the representatives of the antenna and 
proboscis, whilst the broad lower sepals represent 
the wings, and the lip the body of the insect. 
I, however, admit that I am not acquainted 
with any species of Butterfly, either native or 
foreign, to whioh I could liken it. If the blook 
upon which it is grown be swung gently the 
resemblance to a butterfly is greatly enhanced 
The ground oolour is golden - yellow, the 
sepals and petals broadly barred transversely 
wich chestnut-brown, whilst the tip has the 
centre rich golden-yellow, with a broad mar¬ 
ginal band of bright-brown. A friend of mine 
who collected this plant in Caraooas in 1856, and 
sent home large quantities, assured me that 
amongst them were some with white flowers, 
but none appeared from amongst his plants. 
Dr. Llndley, however, reoords the existence of 
such a form, and he has named it albiflorum. 
Its successful introduction would afford satis¬ 
factory results to the luoky finder. 

Oncidium Kramerianum.— In growth this 
plant very muoh resembles the last named I os 
bulbs, however, are rougher, and they are 
not compressed at the sides. The leaf also, 
is similar in its markings, and, like papilio, 
it bears a single flower on the point, whioh 
is succeeded by another a day or two 
after one has fallen. The spike has curiously 
swollen, knotted joints, whioh render it very 
conspicuous. The oolours of the flowers 
are also similar, but the ohestnut-brown 
markings are in the shape of large spots and 
blotohes of colour, whilst the edges of the lower 
sepals and the lip are beautiful, crisp, and 
frilled. It comes from an altitude of some 
3,000 feet, in Central America, and I have found 
it to thrive best under somewhat cooler treat¬ 
ment than papilio. It is contended by many 
that this plant is only a modified form of 
papilio, but they are sufficiently distinct to bo 
reoogniMd either in or out of flower, so that I 
am quite oontent to reoognise the name of aa 
old friend for this species. 

Matt. Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM VARICOSUM. 

I DO not think an “ Amateur Grower ” can have 
bought the form of this plant known as O. 
Rogers! for a few shillings, although it is possible 
that a plant bearing that name may have been 
obtained, as many who obtain a form of the 
species which it named above, with large flowers, 
assume it to be Rogersl, and thus the glorious 
variety becomes defamed. I saw the original 
plant of Roger si flowering upon the first occa¬ 
sion in Messrs. Veitoh’s nursery, and I do not 
think, I can truly say, I have ever seen one 
that has been imported sinoe to equal it, although 
I have imported the speoies largely, and 
from amongst whioh have come some splendid 
forms. It produoes large - branched spikes 
of golden - yellow flowers, and is one of 
the most beautiful speoies any amateur can 
grow for winter deooration, and here let me 
offer a word of advice. Many growers complain 
of this plant, saying they oannot succeed in get¬ 
ting it to flower the second time. Now this Is 
all nonsense; if the plant is properly treated it 
will continue to grow strongly and bloom annu¬ 
ally, if the plant is not allowed to become 
exhausted by carrying its flowers too long, and 
if, instead of growing it in the temperature of a 
Cattleya-house, it is grown cool wich Odonto- 
glossums. Tnls is the seoret of sucoess, and you 
may thenoall your plant varioosum, or Rogersl, 
or whatever you like. 

Matt. Bramble. 
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EARLY-FLOWERING GLADIOLI. 
During the past few years these beautiful flowers 
have rapidly become popular on aooount of their 
great value for cutting purposes. They have 
been obtained by hybridising several of the 
South African species, particularly G. ramosus, 
the branching kinds, which are a distinct group, 
and G. trimaoulatus, blandus venustus, and 
Colville! forming what is known aa the nanus 
aeotion. Of Gladiolus ramosus, there are a great 
number of varieties that are dwarfer in habit, 
more graoeful in appearance, earlier in flower, 
and almost as variable in colour as those of G 
gandavensis ; they are, moreover, much hardier, 
and beds of them may be left without any pro 
teotion during the winter, so as to afford an early 
supply of flowers for cutting, and, unless the 
weather is very severe, never require covering. 
This remark applies only tojbulbs that have 
become established in the ground, for fresh 
planted bulbs are quite as tender as any other 
Gladioli, and must be kept entirely from frost. 
Amateurs often make a mis¬ 
take in this matter. Many 
bulbous and other plants are 
hardy only after they are well 
established. There is a great 
number of varieties of the 
nanus section of almost every 
shade of colour, growing from 
1 foot to 2 feet high, wbioh 
invariably have the three cha¬ 
racteristic blotches of G. 
trimaoulatus on the lower 
segments of the flower. G. 

Colvillei is one of the prettiest 
and hardiest of all, and is 
most valuable for cutting pur¬ 
poses, particularly the white 
variety, which affords an 
abundancs of beautiful white 
flowers in early summer. The 
time of flowering depends 
upon the time they are 
planted, but the dwarf sec¬ 
tions are earliest. If the varie¬ 
ties of G. ramosus and these 
are planted at the same time, 
the dwarfs are in flower a 
fortnight be lore them. The 
early-flowering kinds are of 

Simple culture, they suc¬ 
ceed best in well • drained, 
raised beds of good loamy 
soil, in a sunny position. Some 
varieties, such as Colvillei, are 
safe if allowed to remain un¬ 
disturbed, but some persons 
prefer taking tho bulbs up 
and thoroughly drying them, 
and then planting again at 
about November ; they will 
then flower early in June. 

If the bulbs remain in the 
ground throughout the winter, 
care must be taken to apply 
some protective material in 
severe cold. Propagation 
may be effected rapidly both 
by seeds and offsets. By the 
former method flowering 
bulbs are produced the second 
season, and can be left in the ground during 
the winter, provided the soil is light and 
dry and the bulbs protected from frosts. These 
Gladioli are extremely useful for pot oulture, 
and can be had in flower at mid-winter and 
throughout the spring months by gently forcing ; 
and for a succession of bloom between the forotd 
plants and those in the open beds they may be 
grown in cold frames. For this purpose a bed 
of loam, leaf-mould, and sand in nearly equal 
proportions, in which to plant the bulbs, should 
be made up in October. The bed should be about 
one foot in depth and well drained, and in this 
the bulbs may be planted thickly and 4 inches in 
depth. 

The lights should then be replaced, and 
air left on always exoept during severe frosts. 
No water should be given until the leaves appear 
about February, or earlier, if the season be mild, 
and then only enough to keep the soil moist 
The lights should be removed during mild 
weather, and in April altogether. During the 
latter part of May and in June abundance of 
bloom may be out for decorative purposes. When 
grown in the open air they- bloom durinj 


and August. Besides those named, the follow¬ 
ing are a dozen of the 

Best of the older kinds : The Bride, Groot- 
voorst, Rubens, Maori Chief, The Fairy, Elvira, 
Rembrandt, Philip Miller, Beatrioe, Baron von 
Humboldt, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Rose Dis¬ 
tinctive. New introductions are constantly 
being made, Guernsey producing some of the 
most striking. Many of them are richly 
coloured, crimson, vermilion, and scarlet 
flowers, with white markings at the throat, being 
prominent. Some are of delicate tints, rose, 
pink, blush, Ac. Some of the most showy and 
charming are Ardens or Fire King, fiery scarlet, 
with pink and magenta flakes, very bright and 
showy ; Delicatissima or Blushing Bride, pure 
white, with pink and carmine flakes on the 
lower petals, an excellent variety for pot oulture; 
Duke of Albany, rich crimson, flaked with 
white, extra fine; General Grant, bright rose, 
flaked with magenta, and suffused with carmine; 
Insignia, crimson, flaked with purple; Mdme. 
Blanche Bourdin, mauve-purple, very distinct; 


that I need say nothing on that subject. I may 
add that the Messrs. Beckwith are their own 
engineers, and bend the iron in the desired form 
themselves; but this oould not, of course, be 
done without the requisite knowledge and 
appliances.—J. C., ByjUet. 


Plants in Our Readers’ Gardens: Early flowering white Gladiolus Colvillei in a pot. 
EDgraved for Gardening Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mr. G. Tallents, 
Coddinton House, Newark, Notts. 


Ne Plus Ultra, delicate rose, white flakes, 
shaded with magenta, a vigorous grower and 
very pleasing; Pink Perfection, bright pink, 
with deeper flakes, a very fine variety ; Prince 
Albert, scarlet, flaked with white, extra flue 
and early ; Prince of Wales, rich shining scarlet, 
fl»ked with white, a very fine variety ; Rosy 
Gera, delicate rosy-pink ; and Samian Gem, 
rosy-salmon, flaked with white and crimson, 
extra fine. It is really difficult to say too much 
in praise of these charming Gladioli. R. 
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8241.—Using old lime-rubbish In a garden.— 
Nothing is better than this material to mix in a border of 
siiff, retentive loam. Is will be beneflolal to nearly all 
olssfes of herbaceous plants, Carnations, Pinks, &o.— 
J. D. E. 

Iron for greenhouse building-—I am 
sorry that I cannot give ** Constant Reader" 
the desired information as to the size of the iron 
rafters in Messrs. Beckwith’s market garden ; 
bat an enquiry addressed to the firm would 
probably receive attention, and the method of 
keepiDg the panes of glass in place was so well 
described in Gardening, July 27th, page 277, 


FERNS. 

MAKING AN INDOOR FERNERY. 

8196.—In answer to “A. J. W.,” I should 
advise him to have the roof of his proposed 
octagon house either oonoave or running up 
from the eight sides to a point. Of coarse, if 
the roof was conoave it would look muoh nicer, 
bat woald be maoh more expensive to glaze. I 
should certainly have the roof glazed, and also 
as muoh glass round the sides as would be 
convenient. The glass for the roof should be 
of a rather dark-green colour, as it would be 
found rather difficult to shade it in the ordinary 
manner on account of its shape. The glass 
round the sides oonld be of 
the usual colour, or rather 
colourless, being easily shaded 
from the outside with blinds. 
If the sides of the house are 
7 feet high the top of the roof 
should be at least 18 inches 
higher. A fountain could be 
easily arranged in the centre 
of the floor, and would be 
found very useful for keeping 
the atmosphere of the house 
moist—so necessary for Ferns. 
The basin of the fountain 
should be 3 feet in diameter, 
whioh leaves room for a 2-feet 
path round the same and also 
for a stage 2£ feet wide. To 
start about making the foun¬ 
tain “ A. J. W.” could not do 
better than to begin by sink¬ 
ing a convex hole 1 foot below 
the level of the ground, mak¬ 
ing it 6 inches wider than it is 
intended to be. The sides 
should then be filled in to the 
thickness of 2} inches either 
with clay or sand, mixed with 
a small quantity of Portland 
cement. If the latter is nsed 
it should be made into a thick 
paste and be rammed tightly 
against the sides, as it is apt 
to elide to the bottom before 
it becomes dry. The ground 
will most probably be paved 
with either flsgs or acphalte. 
This being the case, “AJ.W.” 
can, without any foundation, 
build a wall of two bricks 
high round the sides of the 
basin, taking care that the 
joints of the upper bricks do 
not meet exactly over those 
of the lower ones. The bricks 
when well set should be 
covered with a thin coating 
of cement, and also nicely 
rounded off at the top with 
the same to improve the 
general appearance. The lower half of the basin 
should now have a coat of mortar composed 
of three parts sand to one part cement. When 
all this is dry the whole of the inside and 
out must be painted with pure cement, apply¬ 
ing it with a whitewash brush. I ought to 
have mentioned at the beginning about the 
supply pipe for the fountain. This should be 
a composition pipe, running under the ground 
to the centre of the bottom of the basin. 
Here it should be bent perpendicularly (taking 
oare not to close the pipe altogether), and con- 
tinned np till it is level with the top of the 
brick wall. Hereabouts, It should either be 
drawn to a point with a small hole at the top, 
or closed with a small round pieoe of tin, having 
a number of very small holes pierced in it. At 
about half an inch below the point of tbe 
fountain a hole should be made in the side of 
the wall to admit an overflow-pipe to draw off 
the surplus water. The overflow-pipe should 
be covered at the opening with a small piece of 
perforated zinc to stop anything running over 
except water. The supply-pipe should be about 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter, and the 
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waste-pipe about) five-eighths of an inch in 
diameter. Both are procurable at about 2d. or 
3d. a pound. The end of the supply-pipe in the 
ground must be carried under the footpath and 
up the wall of the house into a small cistern, 
placed at the back of the stage, and hidden by 
some tall Ferns. If there are not too many 
bends in the pipe leading from the cistern, the 
water in the fountain will rise as high as the 
cistern is placed. The bottom of this small pond 
should now be covered, about 4 inches aeep, 
with good leaf-mould and peat mixed ; in which 
some plants of the Vallisneria should be planted, 
or any other fresh water weed that the owner 
might fancy, especially the ones that do not 
care for much light. Above the peat, Ac., must 
be placed a thin layer of well washed sand and 
pebbles, taking care not to smother the young 
plants. Before admitting any live stock, Ac., 
the pond should be well washed out, as the 
dusty cement that would be found on the sides 
would poison the water. When the plants have 
become well established eome fish ought to be 
introduced, with some large stones arranged so 
that they can get out of sight. Gold fish and 
Russian carp are muoh the best fish for this 
purpose, and if left undisturbed for Borne time, 
they will be found to have multiplied to such an 
extent that they will require thinning out. 
Much better have a few than too many. As for 
the latter part of “A. J. N.’s” questions, I 
should decidedly give up all thoughts about the 
trickling water from the pipes. Very few Ferns 
like water actually dripping on them. Besides, 
the expense would be very great, as a cistern 
would have to be put up higher than the house 
to supply the pipes. H. L. A. 


THE HARDY FERNERY. 

Of the many pleasant spots to be found in the 
majority of well-arranged pleasure grounds there 
are few more attraotive than the hardy fernery. 
Ferns seem to commend themselves instinctively 
to nearly all parties, whether their admirers be 
enthusi&stio or not In the matter of general 
gardening, and many varieties of hardy Ferns 
are in their way quite as ornamental as stove or 
greenhouse plants. I think that the choice of a 
site and other characteristics arising therefrom 
leave often much to be desired in such a fernery. 
The familiar groups of large stones, for instance, 
and tiny walks at regular intervals, with a lot 
of different varieties of Ferns huddled together 
in the smallest possible space, do not please the 
true Fern lover, for this indiscriminate huddling 
not only prevents the individual specimens from 
being shown to the best advantage, but is highly 
detrimental to the speoies of smaller growth, 
oftentimes the most lovely of all. The utilisa¬ 
tion of a dell or ravine for such a fernery is also 
objectionable, for however pretty the general 
effect may be, ib is almost Impossible in such a 
case for the Fern lover to attend to his 
favourites, watch their growth, examine their 
progress, or report on conditions that may be 
favourable or unfavourable to their proper 
development. If a site is selected that can meet 
all requirements I think it may be found on 
either side of a shady winding walk that has 
6 feet or 8 feet of Moss or Grass from its verge, 
and this backed up by a good thick growth of 
evergreens. Here plenty of space would be at 
hand to allow each variety ample room and 

S rovision made for any sorts requiring rather 
ifferent treatment. Nearly all hardy Ferns 
are, however, not very particular in the matter 
of soil, provided it is rather deep, cool, and 
moist. There are, of course, some exceptions, 
and to accommodate such Ferns as object to any 
great quantity of soil a few stumps of trees 
dotted here and there at the side of the walk 
are very useful. These may be inverted, and all 
interstices amongst the roots filled up with soil, 
whilst any natural rising ground might receive 
occasionally a little artificial addition to 
accommodate any drooping Fern?. In enumerat¬ 
ing a few 

Useful Ferns for planting, I will confine 
myself to the best-known varieties and those 
that will do well at the expense of little money 
or labour. To commence with the small Ferns 
more suitable for covering stumps of trees, 
rockf, Ac., there are few better than Asplenium 
Trichomanes (the common Spleen wort). I 

have found this Fern under several conditions, 
on one occasion partially covering an old sand 
rock in a bright, exposed position. 1 It is, how 
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ever, seen at its be3t in partial shade, and when 
growing in such profusion as to oover a 
considerable area of ground, as in certain 

E laces along the valley of the Wye, it must 
e a lovely feature. Cystopteris fragilis (the 
common Bladder Fern) is another capital 
subject for a sloping bank. It is of easy cul¬ 
ture and readily procured. Two more Ferns of 
comparatively slender growth that would help 
to furnish the tree stumps are Blechnum Spicant 
and Ueterach offioinarum, the last-named a very 

K Fern, and one that will well repay watch- 
i its fronds are gradually developed from 
the thick fluffy tufts. The tiny Rue Fern 
(Asplenium Ruta-muraria) is also interesting. 
It is rather impatient of removal, and very small 
plants should, therefore, be taken and these 
inserted in any tiny crevice where there is the 
least morsel of soil. For olothing sloping banks 
there are few better subjeots than the two well- 
known Ferns, Soolopendrium vulgare and Poly¬ 
podium vulgare, as when established they will 
soon clothe their quarters with a glorious robe 
of green. Having furnished all rising ground, 
tree stumps, Ac., the planter will turn to the 
remainder of the space at his disposal, and for 
this the choice of subjects is varied. One of the 
best Ferns that can be used is undoubtedly the 
common Buckler Fern (Lastrea Filix-mas). The 
annual decay of the fronds is rather against it, 
but in a warm sheltered spot the old fronds will 
keep in a comparatively fresh state until the 
young growth is fairly developed, and this, when 
seen at its best in spring, is at once striking and 
very beautiful. It is a bold, robust Fern, and, 
with the exception of the common Braoken and 
the Osmund*, perhaps the strongest in growth 
of any native Fern. Dilatata and aemula are 
also speoies of Lastrea that may be safely 
included in the hardy fernery ; semula is more 
delicate in habit than either the common form 
or dilatata, and should, therefore, receive a posi¬ 
tion where it is not likely to be encroached on 
by more robust neighbours. Polystichum 
aculeatum and P. angulare are also among the 
more vigorous of our native Ferns, and are very 
pleasing either in big groups or as isolated speci¬ 
mens. There are several varieties of both these 
Polystiohums which, although they may be 
hardly so vigorous as the types, are equally 
hardy, and may therefore be safely used. 
The black Maiden hair Spleenwort (Asplenium 
Adiatum-nigrum) is an 

Evergreen Fern of great beauty, and as it is 
found in great profusion in many parts of the 
country may be rather largely used in the 
fernery. I have found it doing well both in stiff 
and light soil. It is, however, a decided lover 
of shade, and is seen at its best on the most 
shady side of the bank. Thanks to the exertions 
of the indefatigable Fern hawker, ib is unfor¬ 
tunately fast disappearing in many places where 
it was formerly found in quantity. The above 
are a few of the native Ferns that might form 
the nucleus of a collection to be extended at the 
will of the cultivator. These are all well known, 
pretty generally distributed throughout England, 
and may therefore be easily procured and grown. 
I may add that where there is plenty of room 
the Ferns may be dotted at intervals along the 
sides of the walk, and the intervening spaces 
filled in with such dwarf-growing flowering 

S lants as Aconites, Primroses, Bluebells, and 
[ypericums, or any similar flowering stuff that 
does not object to the amount of shade essential 
to the well-being of the Ferns. E. 


Pentstemons. —These are amongst the 
most attraotive flowers of this season. Consider¬ 
ing the easy culture and propagation of the 
Pentstemon, I would suggest that a few more 
amateurs should give them attention. Cuttings 
strike readily in August if made from stocky 
shoots, and well drained soil, together with an 
open position, will suffice. In the following 
selection the spikes are large and the colours 
good : J. Robertson (soariet, creamy-white 
centre), Bertha Kock (pale-pink), Dr. Tuke 
(deep-red, white throat, pencilled with the 
same tint), W. Britton (deep-maroon), T. Bevan 
(scarlet, good habit), Racine (deep purple lilac), 
Norma (scarlet), Mazeppa (deep red), Fleuron 
(rich red), Eleonora (bright-pink). One great 
object should be in the mind’s eye of the raiser 
— to encourage a bushy dwarf habit. It 
wants plenty of strength thrown into both 
flower-spike and growth of the Pentstemon.— E. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRONS IN SUMMER. 

I know of no hardy evergreen shrub that feels 
the effects of a dry summer so muoh as Rhodo¬ 
dendrons. I do not mean to say that this 
season so far has been a very dry one, but the heat 
of the months of May and Jane was almost 
abnormal, and the rainfall in many places was 
much below the requirement of many hardy 
plants. It was so in the case of Rhodendrons in 
many places, and although, as I write, the 
temperature has receded, there has not been 
enough rain to reach the roots of established 
shrubs in sufficient quantity to place them out 
of danger. For this reason I counsel those who 
have choice varieties of these plants to examine 
them to see if the soil about the roots is dry, 
and if so to give the needful supply of moisture 
at once. An experienced eye will be able to tell 
by a glance at the foliage whether they require 
water or not, because there is no hardy shrub 
that shows more plainly than Rhododendrons 
when the roots are dry—they have a dis¬ 
tressed appearance, the leaves hang down, and, 
in bad cases, the points of the young shoots hang 
over also, so that altogether they have a imm 
unhappy look. Plants in that condition if left 
alone will not flower satisfactory the next year, 
and in bad cases not at all, for the reason that 
they cannot form flower buds owing to their 
distressed condition. This is no imaginary evil, 
as many times I have seen similar cases in 
plants under my charge, but which for various 
reasons have not had the attention they re¬ 
quired. If anyone has plants in the condition I 
have indicated they ought to give them a 
thorough 

Soaking of water at once, and continue the 
application once a-week all the summer and 
o&rly autumn months, for observation has shown 
me that these plants Buffer as much in the au¬ 
tumn, if the weather is dry, as they do in the 
height of summer—in fact, more so, I think. 
The swelling of the flower buds which is going 
on through the autumn appears to tax the 
resources of the plants a good deal. The plants 
that will be likely to require attention first are 
those which occupy positions somewhat elevated, 
such as on sloping banks or raised beds. They 
are also likely to suffer for the want of water 
when the plants stand as isolated specimens on 
Grass, and more particularly when the soil 
has to be made for them, as in such cases the 
roots have only a limited root-run in a suitable 
soil. The best plan to follow in any case where 
water is given to the roots of trees or shrubs is to 
apply it first and then mulch the surface directly 
afterwards with the short Grass from the lawn 
mowings. The mulching should be laid on 
3 inches thick, and renewed as often as it be¬ 
comes wasted. Where liquid-manure is avail¬ 
able a liberal supply of it would also do good, 
but the roots of the plants should be first soaked 
with ordinary water, so that they may have 
the full benefit of the stimulant. J. C. C. 


8161. — Taking Honeysuckle cut¬ 
tings- — I find these Btrike reidily from the 
ripened wood of the preceding year’s growth, 
taken off during winter, and inserted in sandy 
soil in a frame, or under a hand-glass ; or, if only 
a few are required, they may be put in a pot, 
and placed in a cold frame. The cuttings that 
strike best are those taken off with a heel or 
smail portion of old wood actached. Take off the 
buds with a sharp knife from the base, and leave 
about three on the top just above the soil. Keep 
them cool until spring, when they will start 
freely into growth, and may then be potted off, 
or planted out.—J. G., Hanti. 

8177. — Magnolia grandiflora not 
flowering. —Tnis is by no means a rare occur¬ 
rence, as I have known plants that kept growing 
freely and looked quite healthy for many years 
without ever producing a flower. The moat 
floriferous kind is the Exmouth variety, which 
may be readily distinguished from the older 
kind by having the leaves on the under side of a 
dark bronzy colour, while the others are light 
green. This flowers in quite a small state, and 
your correspondent will probably find it the best 
remedy to root out his plant (if it has green on 
the under-side of the leaves), and replace it with 
one that has brown. I should advise that the 
gravel be removedp and eome good top-sj it eoil 
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pat in before planting ; this will be better than 
manure in any form, as it is not desirable to pro¬ 
mote a too luxuriant growth. A sunny position 
is essential, so that the young wood may get 
well ripened before winter sets in. The blooms 
are excellent for room decoration, and even one 
will perfume the entire house. As the foliage is 
large and handsome, the Magnolia makes a good 
wall covering for large buildings, as even without 
its flowers it is always attractive.—J. G. H. 


MOCK ORANGE (PHILADELPHIA). 

A most valuable genus of shrubs commonly 
represented by the familiar Mook Orange, or 
Syringa (Philadelphus coronarius), found in 
almost every shrubbery. There are a great 
many kinds, but such a strong similarity exists 
amongst them that it is necessary to make a 
limited selection of the very best To many the 
common sort is somewhat objectionable on 
account of the powerful odour of its blossoms ; 
but it is such a vigorous grower and profuse 
flowerer that one cannot well do without it. It 
is well not to plant it too near the house or a 
walk. Very much finer in every respect are the 
North American species which are best repre¬ 
sented by P. grandiflorus, P. inodorus, P. sped- 
osus, and P. Gordonianus. These are all of large 


named varieties of P. coronarius, including one 
with semi-double flowers called primal se floras, 
bat it is not desirable, as the doubling of the 
flowers is not complete. A really ornamental 
variety is the 

Golden-leaved fjrm (foliis aureis), whose 
foliage is of a bright golden-leaved tint, and 
particularly bright) iu early summer. It is a 
most effective shrub to plant in company with 
contrasting foliage like that of the purple Hszel 
or purple Cherry Plum. It should be planted, 
if possible, in partial shade, otherwise its foliage 
is damaged by the hot sun during summer. An 
extremely pretty little shrub is P. microphyllus, 
which is the pigmy of the genus. It has smaller 
foliage than the Myrtle, has slender branches, 
which in summer are whitened with a profusion 
of small flowers. It has been recently intro¬ 
duced from New Mexico, and though hardy 
enough for the south, is perhaps too tender for 
northern or cold districts. The variegated 
leaved form of P. coronarius is also an attrao 
tive shrub, the variegation being creamy-white 
and deep-green. G. 


8174 —Treatment of Rhododendrons. 
—Your gardener is quite right, for if Rhododen¬ 
drons are to bloom well they must not be touched 


plants have grown too high for their position, 
for many, especially the old purple, spsedily 
attain from 6 feet upwards, I cut off all but a 
few of the tall boughs to within 2 feet of the 
ground, leaving on the average one to each 
plant. These, if left erect, would, besides look¬ 
ing untidy, draw up all the sap, and the cub 
stumps would put forth no new shoots; but I 
bend them right down to the ground and tie 
them securely to the stump of a neighbouring 
bush. This partially olothes the bed again, only 
at a much lower level, and is done at the same 
time as my first mentioned method of gentler 
pruning. At the time I am engaged on my 
second course, I go over the beheaded plants, 
and, if sufficient shoots have been put forth, I 
cut out the few old boughs left on the first 
occasion; but if, on the other band, very few 
shoots have been made by any plant, the bough 
of its neighbour, whioh is tied to it, is left till 
that part of the bed is furnished with young 
wood. Choice kinds I mulch wi h stable- 
manure, not too fresh, in autumn and again iu 
dry summers, or in wet ones with some patent 
manure or a little bone-dust very lightly forked 
in; bub commoner kinds have any manure I 
may have, at any time of the year I have time 
to give it them. By these methods of pruning 
1 secure an annual display of bloom, and 
although nearly all the bushes were—a few 
years ago when I came into possession of the 
arden—tall straggling things over 10 feet 
igh. I am rapidly reduoing all to symmetry.— 
R. E. G. 0. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

RIPE AND UNRIPENED CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUM WOOD. 

During continuous wet weather, plants of 
Chrysanthemums, grown to produce large 
flowers, are somewhat apt to grow vigorously 
at the present time. Plants with soft, succulent 
stems are generally considered by those persons 
not well acquainted with the difference between 
properly ripened and improperly ripened 
growths as looking well, and as such are »et up 
as the standard of growth excellence. Plants 
that have only this point—greenners - to re¬ 
commend them are liable to prove fallacious 
when the pinch comes round in November. 
Ripening the wood of the plants is not paid 
sufficient attention to in order to attain the best 
results. In some very dry, hot seasons —like 
that of 1887, for instance—the wood m*y bo 
over matured to the extent of the sap vessel', 
being so contracted that they cannot perform 
their natural functions. In this case the flowers 
are sure to be irregular, ill formed, and also 
small. The effects of having the wood tuffi* 
ciently ripened are more apparent in the 
incurved section than in the Japineee family, as 
in the former oase depth and solidity of blooms 
are essential points which cannot bo had from 
unripened wood. Flowers produced upon 
III ripened Branches are large enough in 
diameter, but they lack that df ptb and form so 
quickly recognised by gcod judges. Many 
blooms have been placed in the fronb position ai 
the first glance owing to their large diameter, 
and not until the flowers had undergone a close 
individual scrutiny was the difference in the 
quality of the blooms discerned. 

In a wet season like that of last year, more 
particularly when the poeition in which t v io 
plants are located is low-lying, and consequently 
wet, much care and attention are necessary to 
prevent the shoots becoming too thick, and thus 
producing weak stems and impel feet leaves. A 
free circulation of air among!t the plants, with 
full exposure to the sun all day, if possible, con¬ 
tributes very much to substantial growth. 
Training the branches out singly will be found 
an excellent plan this season. Where this has 
been done I notice a much less amount of mildew 
on the leaves than where one branch is crowded 
over its neighbour. When plants are ripening 
their wood properly as growth proceeds, io 
should be nut Drown in colour with a rough 
uneven surfaoa. If this gradually creeps up ti.e 
stem and branches alike, proper maturatim of 
the wood is being affected. 1 o* ards Sept mber 
the leaves of the plants assume a 
Bron7.y Appearance, which is more marked 
in some instances than in others, Hero of St ko 
Newington being specially noted for this 
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Large-flowered Mock Orange (Philadelphus grandiflorus). 


growth, rising from 6 feet to 10 feet in height, 
forming a rounded mass almost as broad as high. 
They have all large white flowers in clusters, 
with little or no scent, and produced from mid¬ 
summer till the end of July. The largest 
flowered kind is 

P. grandiflorus, an illustration of which is 
here given, the blossoms of whioh are 2 inches 
across and of snowy whiteness. Scarcely less 
beautiful is the variety of it called laxus, on 
account of its habit of growth and flower 
clusters bsing less dense. There is not a 
finer white flowering shrub in onr gardens 
than this beautiful Mock Orange, and if there 
is only room in a garden for one kind this 
is certainly the one to plant. The others, 
though they resemble one another in growth 
and flowers, are desirable because they 
flower in succession, and so extend the bloom¬ 
ing period. P. inodorus, Gordonianus, and 
hirsutis are all fine species, and, if space will 
admit, to these may be added the slender 
growing P. Satznmi from Japan, P. Lewisi 
from North America, and P. verrucosus, also 
American. Most of these are procurable in 
nurseries, bat are not invariably known under 
the names cited; indeed, so oonfnsed are the 
names of* the Mock Oranges in nurseries that, 
with the exception of suoh as P. coronarius and ' 
grandiflorus, one can never be snre of getting 
th9 species true to name/' There are 
Digitized by I T (J( 
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with the knife. If out back the growth made is 
generally too late to admit of the formation of 
flower-buds. Plants that have become too large 
can be pruned in quite hard, if it is desired ; it 
is only losing one season’s bloom. This should 
be done at the latter end of March ; if done in 
winter frost might injare them. As to manur¬ 
ing, a top-dressing of peat or leaf-mould is cer¬ 
tainly beneficial, but dung should never be 
applied to them.— Byfleet. 

— Rhododendrons cannot be kept small by 
pruning, if an annual display of bloom is 
expected, since at whatever time of year they are 
pruned a season’s bloom is lost. I pursue two 
courses with the hundreds of Rhododendrons 
which furnish my garden. One is to prune in 
the early spring as soon as the sap is rising 
freely, which with ns, near Manchester, is nsver 
before the end of March, often later. This 
coarse means sacrificing the present season’s 
bloom, but ensures a crop the following year, 
for the plants get the longest possible growing 
season. The other method, whioh I believe is 
more generally practised, is to prone immediately 
the flowers are over, and in more favoured dis¬ 
tricts I believe bloom the next year is moderately 
cartain, but X have nob found it so at all, sinoe 
the time for growing is so short. Yet another 
method I have used, which though it does not 
apply to “Sheppard’s” present case, may be 
useful to him hereafter. It is this. When the 
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seasonable tinting of the foliage, nhioh 1 look 
upon aa promlaing to be an advantage when the 
blooms are developed. There is no suoh thing 
as growing the plants strong and snoonlent up 
to this stage and then ripening them at once; 
the solidity and ripe texture of the stems, com¬ 
bined with perfectly formed and thoroughly 
matured leaves, must be built up from the 
commencement of growth. Directly after the 
cuttings are struck, all phases of the growth 
must go hand in hand with the natural steady 
progress of growth to acquire the best results. 
1 attach very great importance to having the 
wood properly ripened. M. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


PROPAGATING CAMELLIAS. 


Where it is intended to propagate any of the 
Camellias from cuttings this is the best time of 
the year for the purpose. Such a method of 
iaorease is seldom resorted to, except in the 
case of the single red, which is often propagated 
in this manner, and, when large enough, used as 
a stock on whioh to graft the double-flowered 
varieties. The single red being a robust and 
vigorous grower, most of the varieties do better 
when grafted on it than on their own roots. 
The cuttings should be formed of the current 
season’s shoots, taken off at their base, and 
dibbled into well drained pots of sandy soil, 
which after a thorough watering may be placed 
either in a cold frame, kept olose, or in a 
propagating oase in a warm house. These last 
will root by the winter, while those in the 
frame will, if thoroughly protected from frost, 
callus by the spring, when a little heat will 
greatly assist the formation of roots. Besides 
this method of increasing the single red 
Camellia, seeds of it are sometimes imported 
from Japan. These should be sown as soon as 
possible after being received, for many of them 
quickly lose their germinating power. The 
seed, if sown in boxes or pans, will do well 
when stood underneath the stage in a greenhouse 
till the young plants push through the soil, 
when they must at once be removed to a lighter 
situation and potted off directly they have 
formed two or three leaves, for it is necessary 
that the stocks be clean, healthy, and established 
in small pota. 


Grafting is best carried out when the stocks 
are as thick at a straw or a lead-pencil, and 
though it may be done more or less successfully 
at almost any time of the year, the present 
season i* a very suitable one for the purpose, as 
the scions are in good condition, being firm, yet 
net too hard and woody. As the plants after 
grafting do better if they are kept in a 
temperature warmer than that of an ordinary 
greenhouse, the stocks should be placed there 
about a fortnight before grafting is performed 
in order to cause an increased flow of sap. 
Unless standards are required, the point of union 
in grafting should be as near the ground as 
possible, but, of course, sufficient space must be 
left to tie the graft securely in position, as if 
the point of union is quite level with the surface 
of the soil, it is very difficult to tie the graft in 
its placr. Such bein£ the case, the bottom of 
the scion when in position must ba at least an 
inch above the surface of the soil. The scion 
should C3nsist of a shoot of the current season, 
with three or four leaves and a terminal bud 
then, for side grafting, whioh is generally 
employed, the scion is formed with a slo] ‘ 
cut, extending from 1£ inches to 2 inches from 
side to side, the bottom portion being then cut 
level. In the stock make a slight Horizontal 
incision, then as much above it aa the cut 
portion of the rcion extends make a gradually 
sloping cut down to the horizontal one. The 
effics of this will be to remove a piece exactly 
corresponding with the cut portion of the scion, 
which must be fitted therein and tied securely 
in its place. No part of the stock need be 
ihortened back before grafting, unless any of the 
branches are too tall or straggling, in which 
case they can be cut back to the height required. 
After a union is complete the head of the plant 
can be removed by degrees. When grafted the 
plants must be placed in a close propagating 
case, and if it is perfectly air-tight no may or 
grafting wax will be necessary, but if none tco 


it is better Mb cover the 
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union 


with either the one or the other. The grafts 
must be thoroughly well shaded till a union is 
complete, when air can be gradually given. 


Orassnla (Kalosanthea) jasmines-— 

This can be highly recommended both on 
account of the purity of the flowers, the pro¬ 
fusion in whioh they are produced, and the 
dwarf, compact habit of growth of the plant. 
It can be grown to great psrfeotion in an ordinary 
greenhouse, requiring only protection from frost. 
The best results are obtained from plants that 
have made a season’s good growth. If the plants 
are kept moderately dry daring the winter, for, 
like all things of a succulent nature, the roots 
sure very sensitive to an overdose of water, 
especially when growth is at rest, and shifted in 
spring into 6 inch pots, they will make fine 
specimens, carrying a dezsn or more heads of 
bloom. Repotting should be done early in 
April, as this allows plenty of time for the roots 
to get possession of the compost by the autumn. 
It is, indeed, highly impertant that the pots 
become well filled with roots before the plant* 
go to rest, as then they are sure to pass the 
winter well. As soon as they begin to show 
signs of blooming, weak doses of liqaid-manure 
may be given them. Good fibrous loam, with 
plenty of sand and a little leaf-soil, is the best 
compost. This should be firmly pressed in, 
otherwise when the plants are put in the open 
air for a couple of months to mature their 
growth they are apt to suffer from heavy 
rains. There is no place so good for this 
Crassula as the foot of a south wall, the position 
that in past days growers of Kalosanthes used 
to select during August and the early part of 
September for the purpose of thoroughly 
hardening their plants. A roasting sun with a 
free circulation of dry air and exposure to night 
air doubles their blooming capacity. At this 
time the plants should be well cared for, for if 
they do not get enough water the lower leaves 
drop. The plants should be housed by the latter 
end of September, for they are none the better 
for the oold, heavy rains that we are apt to get 
in October. Propagation is easily effected, either 
by means of cuttings, which strike easily during 
the summer, or by palling the plants to pieces 
in spring or directly after flowering. Roots are 
thrown out all down the stem, even from the old 
wood, so that this is the best way of increasing 
this Crassula.—J. 

8161. — Striking single Dahlias. — 

Dahlias, single and double, are nsually struck 
heat in early spring. The old roots are laid in 
light material in a house where a temperature 
of from 60 degs. to 70 degs. oan be maintained. 
When the young shoots are about 4 inches long 
they are taken off with a little bit of heel to 
them, and are put singly into small pots in 
light, sandy soil. When they are well rooted 
they oan be pat into a oooler place, and later on 
may go into the open air. They shonld stand 
in an open, sunny place during the summer, and 
when the autumn frosts come should be stored 
away in a cool, frost-proof plaoe, keeping quite 
dry till spring.—J. C. B. 

8194.—Lilium aura turn failin g.—The 
bulbs rotted through excess of moisture before 
they had time to make plenty of roots. Lilies 
in pots never do so well as when they oan be 
placed where they need no water till they are 
well above the soil. Early potting, too, u im¬ 
portant, so that they begin to make roots before 
winter setB in. I make a point of potting them 
in moist, bnt not very wet soil, and then plnnge 
the pots in a frame np to the rims, covering the 
surface with some light material until the 
shoots appear. In this way they fill the pots 
with roots by the time growth commences. 
They will do, however, stood in a greenhouse, 
or shed even; but when the soil looks dry a 
light watering only should be given, and they 
should remain under oover until April.—J. C. B. 

8251.— Tulips in pots.— Tulips ought not 
to require all the bother of potting and moving 
I about from plaoe to place in the neighbourhood 
of Dublin. If the soil is too damp it ought to 
be drained, and if too rich use some sand, and a 
light, poor soil, in whioh to plant the bulbs; 
they ought to be planted 3 inches or 4 inches 
deep, with a little sand placed under and over 
the bulbs. The Tulip likes a rich soil. My own 
experience suggests that if the plants are intended 
to flower in the open air pots ought not to be used 


in any shape or form. I grow a large number in 
pots annually, and plant three bulbs in a 6 inch 
pot. They are potted in October, using a rich 
compost of a third part decayed stable-manure. 
The bulbs are planted so that the crowns are 
just covered; and besides placing some sand 
under each bulb I plaoe a little over the crowns. 
The pots are plunged quite in the open air until 
January, when they are taken into a greenhouse 
or frame, and without forcing they flower well 
at the end of March. These are the early 
varieties ; the late kinds may be treated in the 
same way, and will flower in the end of April or 
early in May. I give plenty of weak manure- 
water, and air freely, to get a rich oolour in the 
flame or feather.—J. D. E. 

8229.— Unhealthy Agapanthus.— This 
plant is not difficult to grow. It will be pretty 
well hardy in the south of Ireland, and will do 
better in the open-air now than under glass. 
Better set it outside, and when it has got 
accustomed to the change examine the roots with 
a view to repotting. Probably ib will be found 
that something is wrong with the drainage, or 
the soil has become sour.—E. H. 

-This plant is so easily grown in the 

greenhouses that one wonders at a plant becom¬ 
ing unhealthy, as it is at least as easily grown 
as Begonias or Pelargoniums. The only feasible 
plan to pursue would be to turn the plant out 
and examine the roots, repotting it in good 
loam, some leaf-mould, decayed manure, and 
sharp sand. I grow large plants of it on the 
lawn, and they burst the pots by the expansion 
of the roots.—J. D. E. 

8238 — Gloxinias from seeds in a cool 
house. — I have kept these very well in a 
temperature of 45 degs. in winter. The bulbs 
were ripened and induoed to go to rest before 
winter set in, and the pots were then laid on 
their sides in a dry corner till the end of Feb¬ 
ruary, when their position was reversed and a 
little chilled water given to moisten the aoiL 
Repot in March or as soon as growth is percep¬ 
tible, and move to a pit where there is a little 
warmth from fermenting materials to push the 
plants on.—E. H. 

8184. — Seedling Begonias,— The value of 
these does not depend on the size of bloom alone. 
Select those that make stiff bushy growth 
naturally, and need neither staking nor pinch¬ 
ing to make them oover their pots or bed with 
handsome leaves. Consider of next importance 
stout flower-stalks rising above the foliage, and 
beanty of outline and colour of the flowers, and, 
lastly, size. A seedling worth keeping the first 
▼ear you raise a collection shonld be at least 2£ 
inches in width if single, and 1£ inches If double. 
When the plants are two years old the blooms 
are a little larger, but not much. A line I 
adopt with an annual improvement in my col¬ 
lection, is to fix the number of plants I intend 
to keep, and rigorously discard any one aa soon 
as I have raised a seedling superior to it in all 
points.—R. E. G. O. 

8223.—Palm-leaves turning brown.—The Pelms 
named will do in a cold greenhouse in rammer. The 
leaves sometimes torn brown through bad drainage and 
too muoh water at the roots. On the other hand, I have 
■een the foliage discoloured by hot ranahice under glass, 
especially if the house is inenfflolently ventilated and the 
roots permitted to get too dry.—E H. 

6246.—Green caterpillars In a greenhouse.— 
▲ email green oaterpiilar often attacks the leaves of Zonal 
Pelargoniums at this season and later. 1 am bothered 
with it lcse or mote every year, and I do net know any 
better way to get rid cf it than by looking over the plants 
dally and picking it oil by hand. After the first week cf 
vigilant eearoh few or none will remain.—J. D. E. 

8240.—Treatment of a Olivia.—The plant seems to 
be doing very well, and io ought to be repotted, as it Is a 
plant that requires a good deal of pot room. If it can bs 
divided that may be done now when it ie repotted. Thera 
is nothing to be gained by leaving the old flower-stems on 
the plant; it would be better to out them off when the 
flowering period Is over.—J. D. E. 


Glory Pea of New Zealand (Clianthu* 
punioeus).—This is beooming a favourite with 
cottagers in many villages In West Somerset. I 
have seen several plants in perfect health, and 
flowering freely on low and generally south walls 
in the open. No attempt is made to grow the 
plant to a great height, generally from 4 feet to 
5 feet This is wise treatment, as if the plant* 
were allowed to grow very tall it would be in¬ 
convenient to protect them during the winter, 
whioh all of them do. Some oover them over for 
weeks together with straw, others with old 
carpets or mats, and meet of them manage to 
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save their plants. This Clianthus is undoubtedly 
the most brilliant oreeper grown, when the 
olimate suits it. I can plainly see the mistake 
I and many others have made in cultivating this 
plant has been in attempting to make it cover 
too much space, and thus making it more diffi¬ 
cult to protect it effectually in frosty weather. 
I have had it reaching to the top of a wall 
16 feet high ; but, for the want of proper pro¬ 
tection, the frost killed the plants.—-C. 


EARLY WHITE FLOWERED ROCKFOIL 
OR SAXIFRAGE (SAXIFRAGA BUR- 
SERI AN A). 

None of the Rookfoils (Saxifrages) surpass this 
in vernal beauty. It is dwarf, indeed, almost 
Moes-llke in habit, forming broad patohes and 
spreading rapidly over the earthy interstices of 
warm, moist sandstone rockwork, if planted 
where it does not suffer from stagnant moisture. 
The blossoms are borne singly on slender red 
stalks, whioh rise 2 inches or 3 inches above the 
general surface of the plants and are pure white, 
the margin of the over-lapping petals being 
elegantly frilled or crisped. Interspersed 
among the fully-expanded flowers, the unopened 
buds (which are of a dullish crimson-brown 
oolour) show themselves to excellent advantage, 
and enhance the pearly whiteness of the petals. 
The flowers appear freely in January and 
February before the Snowdrops, and even before 
the flowers are expanded, the brownish-scarlet 


gathered, outting away the old bearing wood, 
and nailing or tying in the young shoots. In 
the open ground half-standards, on stems 
about 4 feet high, are the best, for although the 
young shoots will at first grow up in an erect 
manner, as soon as they commence to fruit they 
assume a pendulous form, the head naturally 
taking the shape of an expanded umbrella, and 
the quantity of fruit a full grown tree will pro¬ 
duce is surprising. Cherries are surface rooting 
trees, and do not like digging or forking near the 
roots. The best plan is to keep weeds down by 
hoeing, and a mulching of manure helps the 
fruit very much. I know that there is a pre- 

J ’udice against giving Cherries manure, but I 
tave found that since 1 took to mulching mine, 
the fruit does not drop half so much at stoning 
time, and the size of the Cherries is nearly 
double what it was on the starvation plan. 

J. G., Gosport. 


8222.—Gooseberries for show.—The 
largest red variety is London, but I find the 
bush does not grow very freely, although it is 
certainly the best exhibition variety. Dan’s 
Mistake forms a vigorous bush, and is a more 
desirable variety for ordinary cultivation, and 
has been grown to a large size, weighing upwards 
of 30 dwts. Catherine is the best and largest 
yellow variety; but I also like Leveller, 
although it has not been grown so large as 
Catherine. For green I place Shiner first and 
Stockwell second. Their weights are about 



Early White-flowered Rockfoil (Saxifroga Burseriana). 


buds, just emerging from compact silvery tufts 
of foliage, have a cheerful effect. It soon forms 
good-sized tufts in the open border or on rock- 
work, preferring a dry, sunny situation and 
calcareous soil. It is a native of the Austrian 
Alps, and a plant that all lovers of hardy spring 
flowers should possess. There are two or three 
distinct forms of this species which differ chiefly 
in habit of growth, one being much more tufted 
than the others. There is also a form with 
larger flowers than those of the typ9. W. 


FRUIT. 

THE MORELLO CHERRY. 

This invaluable kind is, as usual, at the head of 
the list of Cherries as regards produce, both 
on walls and in the open ; in fact, it is the onlv 
sort that has carried a full crop this season with 
me, all the sweet kinds being very far below the 
average. Now, the Morello is by far the best 
kitchen Cherry in cultivation, and for bottling 
or preserving in any form it is also the very 
best, having a good thick flesh, whioh is very 
juicy, and with a small stone, and when fully 
ripe it is very acceptable for dessert, as it keeps 
long after other Cherries are over, and those 
who have a small garden, and, consequently, 
want every tree to make a good return for the 
spaoe occupied, should make this one of their 
standard fruits. On walla it succeeds in any 
aspect, and is grateful for a good one, but does 
well even where the sun rays are but little felt. 
The fan form of training is the best, as the 
young bearing wood oan be laid in over the 
entire surface by letting it grow loosely during 
the summer, and tfiep, when the 
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30 dwts. eaoh. Careless is, undoubtedly, the 
best white, large in size, weighing over 30 dwts., 
and excellent in flavour. I also grow Freedom, 
but this never goes up to 30 dwts. I may add 
that London is the largest of all Gooseberries, 
and has been grown to upwards of 37 dwts.— 
J.D. E. 

8244. — Leafless Gooseberry and 
Currant-boshes. —Next November remove 
the soil 4 inches to 5 inches, or as deep as can be 
done without injuring the roots, from beneath 
brandies of the bushes, and raked away to 
some place where it oan be spread out thinly, 
to give the birds a chance to pick out the larvae ; 
or, better still, first make a fire of the rubbish 
of the garden, and when a good heat has been 
obtained spread the soil from beneath the 
bushes on the fire-heap, so that the larv% may 
be destroyed with the heat; then scatter a little 
fresh lime under the bush, and fill in with soil 
from some other part of the garden.—E. H. 

8185. — Management of Seedling 
Peaches. —If you wish to fruit the plants as 
soon as you can they must be grown under glass 
in pots ; but if you are short of room, and they 
now occupy pots, they may be planted out at 
once. They will require to be trained to a wall, 
and preference should be given to one with a 
south aspect. If they are well managed, it is 
possible that they will fruit the year after next. 
If you decide to keep them in pots, they need 
not have larger ones than those 12 inches in 
diameter. I have some seedlings which I raised 
in the spring of the present year, and planted 
out at the end of May against a wall. The 
strongest shoots of these plants have had their 
tops pinohed off twice during the summer. 


They are now healthy plants, with many 
branches ; but I shall not pinch them any more 
this season.—J. C. C. 

8228,— Mildew on Vines.—Under any 
circumstances, the crop is pretty well ruined for 
this year. The best and cheapest way of 
destroying the mildew is to get one of the 
elastic powder distributors from the seedsman, 
and a stock of sulphur, and dress the bunches 
of Grapes with it, and repeat, if necessary, till 
the fungus is killed. Then wash the sulphur off, 
and alter the treatment of the Vines, especially 
in the matter of ventilation. The house must 
have been kept too close and stuffy for the 
Grapes to have got in that condition. It will 
be a good plan to heat the pipes at the same 
time the Grapes are dressed, and mix up some 
sulphur and milk and smear the pipes over with 
the mixture.—E. H. 

- I was troubled very much with mildew 

in Vines in a garden where I was in charge once ; 
indeed, it was stated that Vines could not be 
grown because of this parasite. I kept it down 
entirely by painting the wood of the Vines in 
winter with a mixture of strong soft soapy water, 
thickened with flowers of sulphur ; if it appeared 
on any part of the Vines during the summer, 
I painted the hot-water pipes with flowers of 
sulphur, and made them very hot. The fumes 
killed red-spider and mildew at the same time. 
The Vines in this case, however, seem too far 
gone to be treated in this way ; the berries must 
be quite spoiled. Mildew should be destroyed 
in its early stages, when it first attacks the 
leaves. I would dust the leaves and berries 
well all over with flowers of sulphur, and in 
twenty four hours syringe it all off again.— 
J. D.E. _ 

RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.- Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDKMUio/r«e of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, S7, Southampton-street. Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece qf paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt qf their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the. correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

8290. —Fowl-manure In the flower garden.— 
Ia fowl-manure good for a flower garden dreseing, and It 
so, which ie the beet way to uee 111—E. E K. 

8291. — Making an Asparagus-bed.—I should be 
glad if anyone would kindly inform me as to the beet way 
and time of the year to make an Asparagua-bed ?—W. 8. 

8292. —Sedums and Saxifrages —Will aomeone 
kindly give me the names of, say, six choloe and pretty 
fine follaged Seduma or Saxifrages—dwarf In habit?—W. 
Yocno. 

8293. — Flowering plants for a sandy soil.— Can 
anyone kindly tell me the names of some flowering plants 
that will flonriah in a sandy aoll— auoh as that of Bourne¬ 
mouth ? — Antonio. 

8*294.— Road scrapings for potting.- Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me if road scrapings are of any valne 
for potting ? They are well mixed with manure and sand 
(drift) ?— Bminnrr. 

8295. -Laying down a lawn on peaty soil.-1 
shall be glad of hints as to the oheapesb and best method 
of laying down a lawn on sandy, peaty soil ? Is it best to 
sow seed or to lay down turf ?— Antonio. 

8296. —Weeds In garden walks.—Will someone 
kindly tell me the best and most economical remedy for 
destroying weeds on garden walks My garden is a large 
one, and I And It difficult and oostly to keep the walks 
nloe.—J. W. 

8*297.— Manuring Christmas Roses.— I planted a 
bed of Christmas Roses last autumn. They had but a few 
flowers on them; but the leaves have oome on nioely. 
Should they have manure now or later on ? I have heard 
that they require no manure.—8. 8. 

8*298.—Mildew on Grapes.—Will someone kindly 
tell me the general oauses of this malady, and the best 
treatment to oure and prevent its appearaooe ? Also the 
proper amount of ventilation required for the Vines, and 
whether the atmosphere should be warm and moist and 
rather olose, or with plenty of air plven and dry? 
have mildew very much on some Vines in the conser- 
v.4ory.—E. Kut. 0ngjra | fr;:m 
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8299.—White Clematis flowering.— Will someone 
kindly Inform me whether ft white Clematis generally 
flowers better in ft pot or in the earth in a greenhouse T I 
hare had a young plant more than a year and see no elgn 
of flower-bnde. Should it nob flower in its eeoond year 7— 
Jaws 0 . Oamon. 

8300 — Sand for potting purposes.— Can I use 
the washed aand from a road mended with limestone for 
general poising purposes 7 I ask beosnae I notioed that a 
Correspondent io Gardrhihq recently was lamenting that 
he had nothing else but such material In the shape of Sftnd 
In his neighbourhood.— A. Botml 

8801.—Hardy Chosen Palm.—I hare eome seels of 
the hardy Ohuaao Palm, just eared from a specimen in my 
gftiden. Will someone alndly Inform me whin is the best 
elms to sow them T Will they require muoh heat, how 
long they take to germinate, and what is the belt treat¬ 
ment tor the seedlings?— CdurchiUi. 

8802 — Unhealthy Pyrus Japonic®.—Will eome- 
one kindly tell me what I ought todo wltha Pyrus japonioa- 
tree that la looking very bad—dying away at the ends 
of all the branches. It ta not against a wall, and la planted 
In a north-west aspeob. Little or or no bloeeom a as pro¬ 
duced this year, and the leaves are very yellow.—E. E. K. 

8808 — Tropseolum speolosnm In Stafford¬ 
shire*.— The other day, at Bettwye-y-Ooed, I observed a 
very gorgeous creeper (Tropeolum speolosnm) running 
over eome houses. Would it flourish in Staffordshire, and 
if so, what would bs beet time to procure it, and what 
aspect does it require ? Any hints se to treatment would 
be gladly reoeirsd.—W. W. B. 

8804.—CutUnfir back Rosas.—My Boses, especially 
the Glolres, have made snob long strong shoots that 1 am 
afraid the wind will boat them about very muoh in the 
winter. Is It really harmful to the Roses to out theta 
shoots back in the annum, or must they be Isfb until 

r ag their full length, and be oat down when pruning 
trees? The Korea have all flowered well.—8. 8. 


8305— Cutting down Clematises.—I have two 
Clem*tires on a south wall. They were purchased last 
year, and hare made this year nloe shoots. Last year’s 
stems though are very thin,and quits bare to>bont 4 feet; 
should I oat them down in the autumn T ' Would that 
make them bothy and oover the lower part of the wall, 
or must they be left nnont and something else planted to 
cover the lower part 7-8. 8. 

8306.—Pruning Marech&l Niel Roses under 
glass.— I hare two very fine Mailohal Nisi Roses In a 
vine-house that have produced large numbers of Rose* 
very early till this year. I think the oause of their being 
■o late was through one of my new gardeners pruning it at 
a wrong time—too late in the autumn to prodooe Korea 
in February. Will someone please say when is the time 
to out back these Roses trained under glass?-Rosas 

8807.—Old Currant-bashes.— I have eome fine old 
buehee of Blaok, White, and Red Gamuts. They are 
too large and grow into one another ; the Whits Currants 
especially are greatly gone to wood, and only bear a few 
bunohfi of beautiful fruit, whioh are to shaded that the 
■on cannot get at them through the foliage. 8hould I 
prone them now, or In the autumn ? 1 should be greatly 
obliged if someone would kindly tell me what to do ? - 

8808 —Begonia tubers and wlreworms. — I 
have lately Tost eome beautiful blossoms of Begonias. 
They suddenly drooped, and from no cause that was 
risible till the plant had been lifted out of the pet and the 
mould removed; then appeared a oolooy of tiny whits 
worms about finch long, bnsily tunneling the tnber at 
the bees of the stalk, wbioh wss almost severed. Will 
anyone kindly tell me whtnoe they oome and how to 
prevent them ?—E. P. 

8309.— Unhealthy Vines —I have two houses of 
Grapes containing six rods of Blaok Hamburgh and six 
rods of Mosoats. These rode are 9 or 10 years old. They 
hare an outside border. Three years ago they were 
smothered In mildew. Last year the Blaok Hamburgh 
Grapse did not colour well, but tamed a pink colour. 
This year they are muoh worse, and are very soar. Tne 
Musoate decay half way up the bunoh, and the Vines 
bare long air-roots on them. Are the roots gone to sleep ? 
If the Vines should be lilted, when la the beso time to eta 
It? Or oan anything else be done T—F. Stroud. 

8810.- Seedling Begonias.- Many of the sixty 
■eeoling Begonias potted by me in March hare hardly 
mads any growth rinoe their first start in April and May. 
Boms seem to remain stationary - with unexpanded shoots 
the six a of a Pea or tmall Bean, yet looking healthy. 
Others are ooreilng the 8 Inch pots (with blooms appear¬ 
ing) and ready for repotting. Ouiy two or three have flowers 
open. These have been grown in a oool greenhouse, with 
as genial a temperature as snob will permit of, and hare had. 
In every respect, the most assiduous oars as recommended! 
Will someone kindly say if snob seedlings will flower from 
June onwards next season, end give enligh tenmen t as to 
cause of their backwardness?—F. H. 


8311.— Vegetable Marrows flailing.—Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me why my Vegetable Marrows fail T I 
made the bed in April, having tint put in three or fonr 
barrow-loads of warm oow-mmure, this was oovered with a 
mixture of leal mould, well rotted manure, and sea sand. 
The plants were raleed In a frame and have grown rapidly, 
and the vines are very strong and healthy-looking. They 
have blossomed well; but as scon as this falls off the 
Marrow begins to rot, and I hare not yet raised a single 
fruit. The pit ij about 3feetby 4 feet with three plants in Ik 
1 have daring dry weather watered daily. What is the 
oause of failure, and oan an} thing be done to prodooe 
Marrows? Qusrist. 


8812 —Gn»j 


removal daring the r pening of the Grapes. His advice 
was taken, and the Grap* s Bnlshed beautifully. This year 
there is again a very abundant atop of fruit on the Vines, 
ba late Ta«y are not yet changing oolour. I sbonld be 
obi gad If “ E H ,” or «ome other experienced gardener, 
would say what the teason is for Grapes oraoking during 
the time they are changing oolour, and also how Tong is it 
advisable to feed the Vines with manure-water ? The 
temperature of the house la from 60 dags. to 80 degs. !• 
that het enough ?—Amaw-~ 
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8313 —Culture of Gloxinias and Caladloms. 
—May I trouble someone for a few hints aa to the treat¬ 
ment and oultural requirement* of Gloxinias end Gala- 
dlums? I am aware that they are usually olaseed as store 
plants, requiring a great amount of heat, Ac. j bat I hare 
a small plant of each growing in a window frame, oovered 
with glass, together with Fuchsias, Begonias, and other 
flowering plants, and, ao far, all are doing wall Tbs 
aspect is south-east, and the pots are plu* gad to their rims 
in Cocoa-nut-fibre, the other plants sffording them a 
gentle shads during the hottest part of tbs day, with a 
night temperature of between 60 degs. and 70 degs. I am 
quite ignorant of their requirements; to that any hints 
still be gratefully reoelred ?-J. A. 

8814 —Carnations.—In a note under the heading of 
Oarnatione, in Gardricino, July 27, page 282,1 find that tbe 
writer (" J. Arnold has had the same pe»t to deal with 
that 1 hare this season—namely, a very long, many-legged 
insect about } in oh long, light oolourtd, very ao'ive; 
similar to an earwig, but very muoh less. I first notioed 
the plant become sickly, end open examination, half-way 
between the snrfaoe of soil and the roots. I found perhaps 
twenty of the insects at one root, eating into the heart of 
the stem, and it then died away. I ehou’d be glad if any¬ 
one oould kindly give me a remedy? Unfortunately tbe 
inaeots hare taken my choicest kinda Before planting I 
gave the toil a heavy dreming of soot and lime, well dug 
In, thinking to prevent anything of the kind, but without 
result.— J. Ptrah. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

sots.— Making Gooseberry wine. — I bars a 
large crop of Gooseberries, and would be glad If anyone 
oan give me a good reoeipt for making them into wins?— 
Sxowosor. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

8315 — Boronla meeastlgma (H. W. F).—You 
must by no means oat this plant down at this season. It 
may bloom next spring, after whioh It mar be out back ; 
bat let me hear from yon again about ib In the year of 
graoe 1890.-J. J. 


8316 —Chrysalis under a Rose-tree (7\ A Crook), 
—The ohrysalls was so utterly smashed when it reached 
me that 1 should not have known that ib was one bat for 
your letter. Send another in a small box, with a label tied 
to It for the address and stamp.—G. 8. 8. 


8317.— Propagating Dlelytra (Dloentra) speo- 
tabliis (D. D The best wav io propagate Inis plant 
ie by division cf the root, and Ins beet time ii Just as the 
yonng growth is peeping shore the gionnd in tbs spring. 
With a sharp knife out down between the orowns, eioh one 
of whioh will mak 9 a separate plant, if eo desired. A good 
rioh and deep soli suite them beet. 


8318 — Epldendrnm vitelllnns ma1oe(H. Thomp¬ 
son ),—It Is curious that after so msny years amateurs 
are wakening up to the merits of this Orohkl, and beginning 
to see its beauties; bat you will never suooeed with tbe 
plant in an ordinary stove. Ib mast be grown in the very 
ooolest bouse, and kept moltt and shaded ; therefore, 
drain well, and never allow the plant! to get ary.—M. B. 

8319 —Grub destroying Brussels Sprouts 
(Btechxoood) —I do not think either of the products from 
the gee works whtoh you mention would bs of muoh use iu 
your case. Giving a heavy dressing of lime, as you pro¬ 
pose, would be as good a thing to do ss anything. Digging 
the ground will expcee tbe ohrysalidee to tbe weather and 
the birds. Do not grow C ibbages or plants of that nature 
on the ground next yesr.—G. 8. 8. 


8320 -Destroying Wire worms (D. E F .it is 
doubtful if any substanoe will kill wlreworms without 
injur.ng growing plants If they are amoog a bed of choioe 
plants, trapping with slicas of Oarrote or Potatoes effsrs 
tbs best onanca of destroying them by extminlng the 
traps daily. The wireworms dislike pressure, and rolling 
or treading the ground had been known to mak* them 
shift their quarters. Try crushed Rape-cike, at the rate 
of a peck to two rood* of ground. 

8821 — Unsatisfactory Vines (Fifw).—Out the 
Grapes as soon at they are ripe with a piece of wood 
attached to each bunoh. PJaoe the thlok ends of the ihoote 
in bottles Ailed with water, and plaoe the bottles eo that 
the bunches of Gripes bang free in a oool, bat froet-proof 
room. Having secured the oropof frail, lift tbe Vine-roots 
and renew the border at onoe, using a good turfy loam, 
mixed with old mortar rubbish and broken bones, and weu 
drain ik Replant the roots near the surface. 

8322 —Treatment of an India-rubber-plant 

(A Beginner ).—II the small pot in wbioh tbs plant Is now 
growing Is full of roots, it should be shifted on at onoe into 
a larger one, using a compost of peat and fibrous loam, 
with some sharp sand added, and tbs pot should bo well 
drained Keep the soil moderately moist st all times, and 
sheds from strong sunshine. The leaves should be eponged 
with eoapy water frequently ; this will greatly benefit the 
plant, by keeping It free from dust and the ravages of 
loeeoto. 


8323 — Orchids not flowering (W. T. (7.).—You 
should mind the old Sootoh proverb, " There wss never a 
silly Jaokey but there was ss siUy a Jenny.” N itwlth 
standing whatever your gardener may have told yon 
respeoting his being able to flower any imported Orchid 
from its first growth In this country, It is generally an 
abnurdlty Although it is sometimes done. I certainly do 
cot tnlnk he deserves dismissal for not fulfilling this 
promise. Remember " He that is slow to anger Is better 
than tbe mighty.”—M B. 

8324.—Unhealthy Roses (H. Jf.).—The Rose-leaves 
sent are very badly infested with mildew. Drees them 
over with sulphide of potassium, according to directions 
sold with It, or dust sveiy leaf thoroughly with flowers of 
aulphur, applied with a powder distributor or flour 
dredger. Tne Rotes io question, being planted against a 
north wall, are probably dry at the roots, in spite of the 
rains we have reoentlv had. Look to thi^ and if the soil 
is dry thoroughly soak it olose up to the brickwork with 
dear and liquid manure-water, and then muloh the eurfaoe 
of tbe border with ihort etable-Utter. 


8825.— Scalded Grapes (Henry V. Palin)— The 
berries sent were badly eoalded. This arises nearly always 
from insufficient ventilation at the top of the vinery ssdf 
in the morning. The moisture arises during the oigla* 
when the temperature la low, and adheres to the berries* 
ahd if air le not admitted soon enough in the morning, 
before the eun’s fays strike powerfully on the glass, scald¬ 
ing is almost sure to take plaoe. It Is a good plan to leave 
some air on all night at the top of tbs house, and to w a s in 
the pipes a little to keep the ioternal air of the vinery 
rather dry and In motion daring the night. If this is dona 
soalding rarely happens. 

8826 —Cactus for a sunny window (J. B )— 
Ooe of the beet varieties of Gaotus for a sunny window Is 
Genus flasreliiformis, oommonly called the Oatie-taU 
Gaotus. Wall grown this la one of the handsomest succu¬ 
lents ws have; but, being of a drooping habit, it should bs 
grown in a basket, or the pot containing it should bs 
suspended. It requires repo tiog but seldom, and if 
sat plied with a Utils manure-water when making Its 
growth. It may be kept in tbe same pot for yearn. It doss 
oest in a light, loamy soil, with a Urge amount of silver 
send in it, and w tta ample drainage. Tbs flowers are of s 
dear rosy pink ookrar, out of whioh project messes of 
yellow stamen*, and are nomerouely produced, and thoy 
expand in eucooeslon for a considerable time. 

8327.— Greenhouse Orchids (Agnes).—In spite of 
your vary pretty name, I have nothing kindly to say to 
you about what your friends tell you These oool Orchids 
oaunot be successfully grown with the ordinary oooupants 
of a greenhouse, and I wonld advise von not to try it. Bfay 
should you ? because tho attempt will give you no pleasure. 
Then why not continue to devote yourself to those plants 
wbioh 11 grow and blow,” as tbs barrowmen say. Your 
Orchids never will, and to speak plainly, it Is no use to 
attempt any daw of plants without proper accommoda¬ 
tion. The above is all I oan say to your very long letter. 
If this doss not afford you satisfaction, ret k it from your 
friends who advlae you, and tdl them that to grow Orchids 
in an ordinary greenhouse Is beyond the tkul of—M att. 
Bramblk. 

8828 -Orchids In a window (Amateur).— Your 
plants appear to be thriving, and tbe situation being a shady 
one ie no doubt favourable. Potting and repotting ie the 
stumbling-block of ao many small growers; drainage I look 
upon ss of the most vital Importance. If this is bad the soil 
coon becomes soar, and if any surface Mow exists it also goes 
bad and dies; therefore, never neglect drainage. If this 
is all right you may add a few lamps of flbroas peat and 
some Sphagnum, building It up round your bulbs, but 
never lower a plant In the poi to bring the yonng bulbs 
down to the soil. If your plants require fresh soil and 
repotting It la best to do this in epriog, but at any time if 
the soil becomes bad and stagnant remove It at onoe. 
Garefally avoid Injury to the roots, for no) one of these 
oin bs io Jared without deteriorating the vigour of tte 

S lant Ascertain what is the oxuss of the soil becoming 
art. correct the failure, and replaoe the old with new wbSL 
—Matt. Brakbui 

8329 —Treatment of various Orchids (A Lover 
Of Orchids).—By yout own aooount your Cmlogyns ons- 
tata ie about in the middle of Its growth, and let It 
continue to grow until the bulbs are as large aa those of 
previous } ears. D) nothing io oheok or retard them, mod 
when you are about to give them a rest by no means mors 
them out of the stove; there is plenty of time yet however 
before this species to show its flowers. Patience and time 
| ran through the longest day. The Dendvoblum diseiti- 
floram should bs kept growing as it flowers upon both okf 
and yonng bulbs after the winter is over, and your D. 
Wardian urn bulbs must be full-deed before any reduction Ie 
made In the water supply. I am afraid in your oaee the 
proverb that “ Patience le a flower that grows not In every 
garden.” is one you need to study. When the bulbs have 
finished up their growth then begin to ripen them. For 
further information refer to my former notes In Gar- 
dbxiko. Continue on the same with your Galamhee. The 
growth of Gabtleya dtrina will not be finished up yet, and 
under no airoumstanoso oould you axpeoo it to flower 
immediately after growing—It blooms early in spring. I 
am glad to hear you have been so suooewful with your 
Orchids and stove plants. For receipts for destr uctio n of 
bug see advertisements. Oyprlpeatum Parish! Is not 
the easiest plant to grow In s mixed oolleotion, bat it may 
do with you.—M. B. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

»** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel, lsMsh 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrxixo Iucs- 
tratsd, 37, Southamptonstrest, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants. — If. Jf. W. — Malden Piak 
(Diamhus deltoidas).—— J. F —Tne botanical name of ths 

common Orange L'ly Is Lilium orooeum.- Mole — 

1, Spiraa patmata; 2 8pir»a Dougla-i; 8. Asara mioro- 

pbyua.- B. Kilpatrick .—Ytllow Vstoh (Vida hates) 

- F. Clark* -imps lens fairs A North American 

species whioh has become naturalised in eome parts of 
tnia country. It differ* from I. Noll-me-taogera In the 
colour of Its flowers, which ere of a deep shade of orange 
- Miss Knox .—Tecoma Jaemincides.- J. F. C A.— 

1, Phlliyrea media; 2, Not known ; 8, Tsuga aanadenafa; 

4 Sequoia eempervirsns.- Harry Evins — 1, Begonia 

Insigne |2, Sib ns Armeria ; 8,8eaum Ew rai; 4, Oou moo 

Sneesewort (Aohlllea Ptarmloa).- T. B B.. Kent.— 

Lvoium barbarum.- Frances. — Oytoue Junoeua- 

Miss Scott, Hants.—Galeopsia Tetrahit- K. E Ferns.— 

An Aoanthad; send a leaf.- A. A Marriott. —Saponari* 

oc> moidea.- W. Hooper —1, Tradesoantla virginica; 

2, Ooohlearia offidnla'ia ; 3, Specimen ornahed- Mrs. 

Newman.— 1, Mentha geuitili*; %/C, /opodium Podorraria; 

3, Bend in frail; 4, P^ucsdannm alsationm; 5, Obeio- 

phyllum roeeum- Q S -Carpathian HrirbeU (Oam- 

paoula oarpatioa)- J. O. S —Spins* Fottun*!- 

J Dugan -Soablosa a ropurpurea.- Mira, Dublin — 

Lett r has arrived out no specimen* of plant a.— S W. 
Oakley —Not a Fern but a Palm; probably Ghamerope 
hum lie 8hou!d grow well in a cold greenhonee, and 
requires plenty of water in rammer. Other spedmen of 
Fern insufficient. Please send other queries again, and 
write them on separate pleoee of paper, and on one side of 

the sheet only.- N. N .—Slanhopea tigrlna.- Henri. 

Sodom spurium.- A. P. MY—Creeping Jenny (Lyri- 
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mschla NummulariaX- T. W. Hunter. — Double 

Camomile (Mitiioaria inodoia fl -pi.)- Quite perennial on 
most soils. Easily propagated by cuttings or division of 

the root* in autumn or fprlng.- Margaret.— Willow 

Gentian (Gentiana aeolepiadea).- H E. B.— Common 

Thorn Apple (Datura 8tramonium) A hardy annual.- 

Tommy.— Fern, Pieris serrulate orisfeata major. Other 
specimens crarden varieties of Oaladiums, wh'oh we oannct 

name.- F D —1, Send when in flower ; 2, Lveimaohla 

punctata; 3, Epi'oblum angustlfollum; 4, Hieraoium 

aurantiaoam.- F. Dresser.— The specimens sent from 

being oloeely packed in a bundle had heated and beoome 
unreoognisab'e Plea e send fresh ones, and only four at a 

time.- W. Campbell.— Spotted Oolt’s-foob (Farfugium 

grande). 

Name of fruit.— G. S.— Gooseberry ; a looal kind, 
nob recognleed. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer Queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents , or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

W. B.— Apply to Messrs. James Veitch & Sen - *, Royal 

Exot’o Nursery, Kina’ 4-road, Chelsea, London, 8.W.- 

G. Hardwicke —Apparently the tfftob of overwatering 
and bad drainage. Please say host the Ououmbtra have 

been treated?- L. Y. J.— The foliage stems bruised and 

broken, otherwise it is healthy. How have they been 
treated? — A B.C. —There will be an artiole on “ Gr»p«s 

crack in* ” in next iesue of Gardening - G. D. H. 

—Tomato disease resembling Potato murrain. There is a 
note on it in " Extracts from a ear den diary " in this Issue 

of Gardsnino, page 310.- P If).— The leaves are attacked 

with the Pear slugworm, on wbioh there is a note in Gar¬ 
dening, Aug. 3rd, page 800 - Beginner.— The best soil 

for the plants named is one of tut fy-loam, with some 

deoaved stable-manure and silver sand added.- Roland 

Oakley.— Please send plins and derorlptions as offered of 

metaliio greenhouies.- W^od Soirel.— We cannot help 

you as to the name of the herb in the prescription. Could 

? 'ou not remember the name of the ohemitt who dispensed 

b for you ?- A Boyle —Sow the seed and send specimens 

hereafter.- Woodland Hall and Amateur —The Toma 

toes are affcoted with a oiseaee similar to the Potato 
murrain It is best to at once destroy the plaDte so 

atrioken- C. Perkins.- Good bold flowers of Zonal 

Pelargoniums ; but not superior to many others in com¬ 
merce.- R. C. Chaytor.— Apply to Mr. J Douglas, Great 

Gearies, Ilford, Essex.- W. R. J. McLean.—Very fine 

Afrioan Marigold flowers indeed, especially considering 
that they were grown in a shady back garden ab Fulham. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


8330. — Constructing' a fowl - house. — Will 
" Doulting,” or anyone else, kindly tell me wbat would be 
the best sort of fowl-house to have, and in what position 
to plaoe it as regards the sun ? I have about three roods 
of orchard land for the fowls to run in. How many would 
it accommodate ?—8 G. 


8331.— Fowls loBlng their feathers.— I have some 
white Leghorn hens-last j ear’s bitds- whioh have lost all 
the feathers irom the back parts of their bories below 
their tails, leaving the skin perfectly bare and bright red. 
They have been like this for six weeks. New feathers 
appear to be sprouting, but will not come any further. I 
give them 8pratt's poultry fcol, house sorap->, and. at night, 
Oata. Latterly they have had plenty of green food. They 
are in an enclosed run, but are sometimes let out. In 
every other way they seem in good health, and lay well. 
Another cross-brtd hen has a swelling on her foot, which, 
ho vever, does not seem to hurt her Oan an; body kindly 
tell me what I ought to do?—P G. T. 

8215.—PoWiS for layinff.— If “Poor 
Carats ” wants a large egg, and does not object 
to the colouring being white, he cannot do better 
than self cb the Minorca fowl. The eggs from 
this breed of hens are amongst the largest we 
have, and they are tolerably numerous as well 
at all seasons of the year. Many people, how¬ 
ever, object to white-shelled eggs ; and there is 
no doubt that the brown tinted ones are the meat 
popular. To obtain these I should select some 
light or dark Brahmas, which often lay a very 
fine ©gg» and cross them with the Black Minorca 
cock; or a Plymouth Rock hen may be 
selected to cross with the Minorca. In either 
oase the pallets would scarcely lay so well as 
the pure Minorca, but the eggs would be tinted, 
and, at the same time, large enough to please 
anyone. I have pointed out in what way “Poor 
Curate ” may work at the least cost, but the 
plan is objeotionable just now, because it would 
take too long to get any benefit from it. It is 
useless to think of hatching at this end of the 
year if early layers are desired. If “Poor 
Curate ” were to commence ab once he could not 
get any chickens until September. These would 
take much time and attention daring the winter, 
and, at the earliest, wonld not lay nntil March 
or April, when eggs are very plentiful. To 
hatch at the best advantage the eggs must be 
set in March or April, and with oare the pullets 
will lay in October. “ Poor Curate ” had beoter 
buy a few pullets now, and next February pro¬ 
cure a cock to oross with them. He will then 


have plenty of pullets for laying in the following 
winter, and the outlay will not be very great. 
A Minorca cock would, doubtless, improve his 
present stock.— Doult^'g. 

Digitized by 


SEEDLING PLANTS 

OR 

Choice Florists’ Flowers, &c. 

We have much pleasure in offering the following from 
our superb strains, all in healthy young plants, post or 
carriage free, at prices quoted. 

perdoz. per 100 

▲URI0TJLA8, alpine, very fine strain, s d. s d 

autumn sown 1888 . 3 6 15 0 

CALCEOLARIA•», herbaceous, choicest 

t>gred and spotted.10 14 0 

CINERARIAS large-flowered dwarf ..SO 14 0 

.. ordinary clars. splendid strain 16 10 6 

CARNATIONS and PICOTBE8, very 
ohoioe, f om itage flowers, will produoe 

80 per oent. double.16 10 6 

PR1MUL A SINENSIS, beautiful fringed 
varieties — .. .. 

„ ALBA MAONIPIOA ..3 6 - 

„ CRIMSON KING, splendid 

colour.3 6 — 

„ ohoiceit fringed, red or white 16 10 6 

„ choicest fringed, mixed in 

beautiful variety ..16 10 6 

CYCLAMEN PER8ICUM GIGAN- 
TEUM, strong young plants, from 
single pots, autumn sown, 1883, very fine 5 0 35 0 

PRIMULAS, double pure white, strong 
youas plants, from single pots .. 5 0 35 0 

HYACINTHS, early white Roman, fine 

selected root* .. ..36 17 6 

„ ordinary size, good roots SO 14 0 

DANIELS BROS., 

TOWN CLOSE NURSERIES, 

NORWICH. 


PHEASANT’S EYE 

(NAROIS8U3 POETIOU8). 

Very cheap. Will send sample and price per 100, or bushel 
(5 pecks), on receipt of 4 itamps.—B. FIELDEB, Maude's 
El m, Cheltenham _ 

HHRYSANTHEMUMS.—A quantioy of good 

^ named plants, must bs sold for want of room, only Is. 6d. 
per dor., oarriage forward —Apply J. WILKINSON. Stock- 
well House, TettenhaU, Wolverhampton._ 

pARNATION3 AND PICOTBBS. — Wanted, 

^ ‘firing sown seedlings of good strains: state price per 
ICO—B, care of Gardening Illustrated, 37, South 
a mpton-str^et 8tea d Lo-»d n 


RO finn CLEMATIS IN POTS, of all Che 

W) \J\J\J finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of whioh beoome 10 Inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for climb¬ 
ing and bedding, from 12s, to 24s. per dozen, strong plants; 
extra strong plants, repotted into 5}-inoh pots, 3s 6d each. 
Beauty of Worcester a magnificent purple, excellent for bed¬ 
ding reoently sent out by urn, reduced prioe. 2s 6<L each 
Descriptive Lbt on application —RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Nurserymen a nd Seed Merchants, Worcester. _ 

fjREEPERS for WALLS, &o.—By planting 

Lf what is suitable an ugly obj ct may easily be made 
beautiful.—Descnpti»e LI9T and advice free —FI OH ARD 
SMITH A Co. Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester 
N. B —Moat being in pots c an he se nt and put ont at asy time 


QHADE LOVING PLANTtf.-Six Hypericum, 

^ twenty Woodruff a. thirty Periwinkle, twelve Ivy. Any 
lot. Is. 6d , free.—RIOHP L*NF, Sydenham Beif*»t 


T ANTANA BORBONICA, beautiful Palm, 

-Ll 13 fronds, each 5 ft in length, prico 30a. — T. 
^cJANNET B'if hara hill, -ia Carlisle. 

7P! nnn UNBLOOMED seedling car- 

• \Jy\J\J\J NATIONS 55, Is. 3d.: 12 hybrid Pyrethrum 
Is 3d ; 55 fanslfs, Is 3d , carriage paid—TURNER, Thstto 
Heath, St. H elens 

70NAL PELARGONIUM QUEEN OF THE 

Ld WHITES (see Gardening, 20.h July, p 267); 2 fine 
plants, Is.; 5, 2s ; 6 cuttings, Is ; K 2«. Niphetoa. another 
-rrand white, same price, car. free.—GEO. HOLMES. Haxby- 
road, York. _ 


QEND for MY PRICE LIST of GOOD and 

‘J CHEAP PLANTS. — Abutilons, named, 3s. dor.; 
Bouvardlas, for winter fl., 3s. doz.: Begonias, winter fl., 3s. 
doz ; Cinerarias best prize strain Is. 6<L doz.; Coleus named, 
5s. doz : Dahlia*, single and Oaatns Sa. do.. ; Fuchsia, best 
named, 3r. doz ; Geraniums,I .y leaf, double, 3s. doz.; Geranium 
H. Jacoby, R. V. Rasrail Queen of Whites, best for winter fl.. 
2s doz ; Lantana", 2s. fid. doz ; Hrliot opes, 2s. 6d. doz ; 
Rms-white Pet, Mignonette, Laurenciana, 3s. doz ; Primula 
rinennis fimbriate 3s. Also a fine Collection of beautifal 
Greenhouse Plants. All the above are well-rooted, growing 
ntuff, true to name, sent post free on reoeipt of order with 
oash -B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle. 


THE grandeao strain of DARK. sWKBil 

-I- WILLIAMS in the British Isles ; seed from the alnve 
strain, 6d per packet. Strong plants, to flower next/ear, 9d. 
per dot. or 4i. per 100.—T BAYNS, Barwell n»ar Hinckley . 

OW 18 THE TIME to sow Cabbage, Cauli¬ 
flower Brooooli, Onion, Sfinach, Black Span!’h Radish, 
Turnip. Wallflower. AminhiDum Canterbury Beil, Psnsy, 
Sweet William, Aquilevia. The Collection, free, Is, fid.— 
THE REFORM 8BED9MA N, MjM enbaU, Suffolk_ 

VIRGO’S NEW FORGET-ME-NOTS, Myo- 

V eotis Blue Perfection, Mysotis srandlflora ULdulata 
[awarded First-class Certificate of Royal Botanio Bocitiy, 
May, 1338). The qneen of spring beddiDg plants, producing 
graceful sprays of large, exquisitely-tinted bio some early ip 
the year Seed, Blue Perfection, is. fid.; undulate, 3s. fid. 
Plantoready In O ct —VIRGO, Walton-ln-OOTdano.Olevedon 

TV/TY PENNY PLANTS oan still be supplied.- 

-Uf-L One of each kind only rent, except Fuchsias Twelve 
various plants, is. 3d. ; twenty four for 2s : thirty-six for 
3#. 6d.: 100 plants, many in flower, 5s fid No rnbbUh, ail 
free. Fuchsias, in variety: fulgent, procum bens, and Baby 
Fuch'ias Begonias In variety Coleus In variety. Artillery- 
plant, Abutilons, Habrothamnus. Heliotropes, Hyd^argea, 
Lantana, blue Marguerites, Nicotian a, double Petunia, 
Salvias, scented Verbena, and manv other plants. List Id.— 
Thx GARDENER, Old Vicarage, Sprowston, Norwich. 


r OVELY AURICULAS, 2s. 6d. ; double 

Ll Primroses, Is. fid. .Mimulus maculosus, Soirma, lsced 
Polvanths, Is. 3d. dozen, free, stioog plants.— Mr. LANE, 
lydenham, Be lfast. _ 

HUTTINGS.—Pansies (Show and Fancy), 

Ll Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, Phloxes. Zonal and Ivy- 
caved Ge aniums superb named rorta, Is. 3d. perdoz., post 
re e.—ORAMB, Dunblane. _ 

lV/TRS. SINKIN3, White Pink, 6 fine plant*, 

L»-L Is 4d.; 12. ?s : cuttings. 35, Is ; *0, 3s. Bose Pinks 
k*-.d pink Carnations 3. Is. 4d ; 6, 2s Phearaut eye Narciss, 
0. Is 91. ; 100 ?s. Mixed Narcos, 50, Is fid ; 109. 2s. fid. 
Gladiolus The B'ide 12. Is.: 50, 3s. 3d.; 100, 6s . aU oar. free. 
-GUO HOLME* Haxbi road, York_ 


DRIMULAS, Cinerarias, Calceolarias (herba- 

1- ceous) —The same grand strains we have sent ont for the 
la»t fix years to Gardening readers, and for which we have 
received hundreds of testimonials. Ffcrerg transplanted 
plants Is. 31 doz ; larger. 9s doz., free —CRANE k 
CLA RKE, Hillside Nursery, March, Oambs. _ 

TREE CARNATIONS.—Produce most oh&ste 

L and beantirul flowers in mid-wirter : Miss Joliffe, flesh 
p'nk. 1%’gely grown for Covent-garden, 2 for is fid ; 8ir 
Jbas Wilson, large scarlet. 2 for Is. 4d ; La Zouave, scarlet, 
striped p nk, 2 for Is. 4d ; M Carle, grand new woite. 9 for 
Is. 6d ; White Swan free, 2 for Is 4d.; Pride of Perohi r*t, 
best yellow, 2 for Is. fid. All strong nlanto from single pots. 
Free for cash.—CRANE A CLARKE Match, Camba_ 


DEVONSHIRE FERNS, 30 roots, botanical 

Lf names. Is. 4d.; 50 larger roots, 2s. 9d.; extra large, 4s., 
free —MIH8NBL8QN, Bratton Fleming, Barnstaple. 

ALL VERY STURDY PLANTS. — Wall- 

ZA. flowers, Blood red and Golden Tom Thumb, a fire 
attain; Sweet William', year old, 50 tor is. Jd., fs. per’00; 
German Brompten Stocks and East Lothian, Double Gera¬ 
niums Wallflowers, 5 b 6d. p»r 100 ; blue and wh te Forget- 
me note red and wh't«and pink Da b es, 3a. per ICO; French 
Honeysuckles, rel and white, grand ilanto, Is. per doz , in 
b oom nnv; all iure to please Free per post.—SAMUEL 
GREEN, Florist. Romliey, near b took port._ 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN. GRBIMHOUBF, 
OB WINDOW BORDER SHOULD BEAD A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE, 

HOW TO 'INCREASE 
FRUITS OF EARTH. 

9. a. WITH , F.R.A.B., F.0.8 ., Trinity College , Dublin. 

Ton tains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how Crops of Vegetables mas 
be largely Increased, lovely flowers grown to perfeatlon, and 
Fruit Trees made to bear In abundance. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 
rARMAN * CARVER. Printer*. Hereford. 


Registered Dec. 20, 1888. 
No. 116140. 



D. HOBROCK9, Tjldeeley. 


Th» Fkrfection 
Slow Lombubtion 
Greenhouse 
Boiler. 

Bui’ds in front of 
greenhouse. Size, 
2 ft. 1 in by 14 in. 
diam., 45*. fid., car- 
- riage paid. Same 
Boiler, fitted with 
18 ft 4 in. Pinirg 
hp- / and Exransion Box. 
/ patent J -int' and 
bmok^ Tipe £3 14e. 
Carnage paid. CaU- 
Icgre post free. 


HARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mats, 
U Raffia. Ac. None Cheaper -WATSON * SCULL, 90, 
r /Ower T hamea-street, London, B.O. _ 

fl REENHOUSES, all complete with glass, rpan- 
vT roof, 12 by 8 ft., 15 by 10 ft., £88s. Free on rail: oth<*r 
rises as cheap. For particulars s*nd for List.—SHEPHERD 
k SON, Damville road, Shepherd’s-bush, London. _ 

QNARESBROOK. — To Nurserymen and 

O Florists —To Let or For Sals a commodious freehold 
house, with out-bui'dingv, four glass-houses, and about half 
an aore of land. A firat-olass opening for an energetic man. 
—SUTTON ABBOTT. Au ctioneer, The MalkWanssead 

m. Florists, Fruiterers, and 
•kot Gardeners, so. 


Te Nurseryme 

Market uwuviiwb, 

PARMS to Let for Market Garden purposes 
L and businesses as above for sale from £100 to £1400.—For 
particulars, apply Mr. BERNARD WILSON. Solicitor. 25, 
Weliiogtoo-street 8trand, w O. 


T INCOLN’S-INN FIELDS. — Chambers or 

Jj Offices, at 63, in well-lighted, thoroughly fire-proof, 
sanitoiy building. 8uiies. three, six or more rooms. Strong 
rooms, lift warmed paasag- s, spesking tubts, ball porter and 
ievident h^uaekeeper Moderate rents -Apply at the Office 
inthebu“ding, or of Messrs. CHADWICK, 17, Parliament- 
street, 8 W._ 

TCTHORTICULTURISTS, FLORISTS, — 

1 Wanted, particulars of an Established Business for Sale 
in London or Suburbs; also one In Country —Addrees, MR 
BERNARD WILSOk, Solicitor, 2\ Wellington-street, 
Strand, W O. ___ , _ 

PARTNER Wanted, with from £500 to £1,000, 

I to loin established Horticulturist near London. Present 
We llington rtwwi 8t and. W r. _ 

PICHARD SMITH & CO. beg to announce 

Xu that th*y are continually receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will be happy 
supply any lady or gentleman with particulars, ko.—8k John t 

Kurwriw, wmwiei. igiral fr:m 
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^ NEW JEASY 1 ^ 

Haa an open 
fj steel roller. 


A MAN CAN 
WORK A 24-INOH 
MACHINE. There 
U do easier working, 
no better finished, no 
stronger, no more 
durable mower In 
the market. The 
Front Roller, with 
simple adjustment 
for regulating height 
of out enables the 
machine to out dose 
to the ground, and 
to do fine work, be¬ 
sides adapting it 
for verge cutting. 

To be obtained 
through all the lead¬ 
ing Ironmongers or 
Seedsmen, or from 
the Sole Licensees— 


SELIG, SONNENTHAL & CO. 

85, Queen Victoria, Street, London, 1,0. 


SAFE-SURE-CHEAP-RELIABLE 



J ^F L \ “DEMON" 
INSECTICIDE. 

* ** A L E j The surest, safest, most effective and 
U / economical insecticide ever invented 

tor use in the Greenhouse, Flower 
BLIGHT ] end Kitchen Gardens. One gallon 
-- t makes 160 gallons of insecticide. 

NO On receipt of SIXPENCE 

GREEN-FLY '< In Stamps we will post 

-——- 5 free to any address a 

NO sample }-plnt tin. 

RED 8PIDER A practical trial will sneak louder 

--- than words. TESTIMONIALS 

NO Constantly received. 

WOODLICE PRICES, delivered free to any 

wwmulive address: -1 Pint. Is. 6d.; 1 Quart. 2s ; 

NO $ • ** • 1 a,kl • *"• 6d.—tins free. 

S I II P » * a »lB. for 8«.. tin to be returned. 

_Larger quantities at reduced rates. 

|Q O 8010 Proprietors, 

IINSECT PESTS DEIQHTON & CO., I 

|-Agricultural Chemists, 

|Of any description. BRIDGNORTH. 

CARDEN REQUISITES. 

WE HAVE NOW PUBLISHED our abridged 

Special Season List, which will be sent free on applica¬ 
tion, containing Illustrations and Prioee of- 

Oarden Rollers. Greenhouse Fittings. 

•1 Engines. Pumps. 

•1 Hose. Hose Reels. 

.. Syringes. Corrugated Sheets, 

n Scrapers. Hot Water Apparatus. 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., 

65a,Sou thwark-gtr eet, Lond on. S.E. 

■ TRELLIS OR LATTICE 

Work for climbing Plants, Capital Screen 
for Dustbins, Ac., or adding Height to 

50 sq. ft. (10ft by 5ft.) planed, 4s., 
unplaned, 3s. 

Bent to any part on reoeipt of P.O. 

W. BURLEY, Patentee, 

Towkr Buildings, London Waxl, E.O. 
__ Illustrated Catalogue. 

BAM BOOS 

BAMBOOS I ARE BETTER THAN OUT 8 TICKS 

BAMBOOS ARB 0LEA ?: ° LAEED ' AND 
BAMBOOS I DO SOT EOT. 

BAMB008 ARE CHEAP. 

**£3 OU •WUo.Hon. Firm state ,|zea .nd qo.ntltle. 

BSsSfobSirSe qBSStit?IS° ial “ w worA - 

A. EVAN DAVIES, 19, 21, A 23, Ludgate- 

__ hill, E.C. [FLE A8K NAME THIS PAPKR.] 

OUR READERS. —In ordering goods 
from these pages, or in making enquiries, readers will 
confer a favour by stating that the advertisement 'teas 
teen 1 n GA RDENING ILL USTRA TED. Our desire is 
to publish the advertisements of trustworthy houses only. 
The name and address of the sender of each order should 
be written legibly. Delay and disappointment are often- 
times due to neglect <tf thit. T J 


BAMBOOS 


Digitized b) 


Googl< 







GARDEN HOSE 


For Flower Supports. 

For Training Plants. For Arches. 
For Garden and Greenhouse. 

Also for Tent Poles, Curtain Poles, Yacht Masts. 
From 1«. 9d. Bundle of 109. 

Bamboos are Imperishable, olean, and far superior In ap¬ 
pearance to the usual unsightly flower-sticks. 


MARK 


TRADE 


FISHER & SHARPE 


Central Ironmongery Stores, 

172, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

WIRE NETTING, MOWERS, ROLLERS, GARDEN 
SEAT8 and CHAIRS, and every description of Ironmongery 
at store discounts. 


OVER 3,000,000 FEET IN ACTUAL USE. 
PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE. 

OANNOT KINK. 

All Hose Warranted and Guaranteed. 

CAUTION.—Do not pay exorbitant and fan-y prises for 
spurious and worthless imitations, infringements of cur 
patents and 8pecial Brands. 

A QUALITY—" BEST GREY-BLACK.” 

B QUALITY—" IMPROVED RED-QREY " 

Full Descriptive Price Lists free on application. 


SPHINCTER GRIP ARMOURED HOSE CO, 

(LIMITED), 

63, FORE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


ralroHUfd by H.R.H. Hit PRINCE OF WALE 
r ‘f Snlhtrland, >££>$} Unnj„»o/ L 

»f Marlborough, Jj -tZSlA M-traui, „r , 

°f bt. Album, Miir'im* ,.f 


L^tfiNISHED.BEST COI 


OOOOA-NUT-FIBRE REFUSE (by Chubb’s special process), 
sacks, Is. 4d, each; 10 sacks, 12s. 6d.; 15 sacks, 17s. fid.; 
SO sacks, 20s.; 25 sacks, 24s. ; SO sacks, 27s. ; 40 saoks, 85s. j 
50 sacks. 40s. Truak-load, loose, free on rail, 80s. Limited 
quantities of Q special quality, granulated, In saoks, only 
is. fid. each. 

GENUINE ORGHID PEAT, 8s. fid. per sack; 5 sacks, 40s. 
BEST BROWN FIBROUS PEAT. 5s. per sack; 5 for 
22s. 6d. BLACK FIBROUS PEAT, 4s. 6d. per sack ; 5 
for 20s COARSE SILVER 8AND, 1 b 6d. per bushel; 
14t. half ton ; 24s. per ton. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Com poet, 
Leaf and Peat Mould, Is. per bushel. Tobacoo Cloth or 
Paper, Is. per lb Special Manures, Peat-Moss Litter, 
Crushed Bones, Virgin Cork, Ac,. Ac. Write for Price List. 

Terms, strictly Cash with order. 

CHUBB, BOUND, A CO., West Ferry Road, 

Mill wall. London. E. Bankers : Union Bank of London. 


GREENHOUSES 


NO EXTRA PRICE FOR 8PECIAL POTS 
TO CUSTOMERS OWN DESIGNS AND SIZES. 

Present Stock, 2,190,000. 

ORCHID PANS, BASKETS. AND POTS. 


half-glass Door, Staging, all glass, Ac., Ac. Made in sections, 
so that they can be erected by any haody man in a few hours. 

7 by 5 ft., 66s.; 9 by 6 ft., £4 : 12 by 8 ft., £8; 15 by 10 ft. 
£8 8s.; 20 by 10 ft., £1110s.; 25 by 10 ft., £17. Any size or 
shape made. Strong Garden Lights, painted and glazed. 

8 by 4 ft, 8s. fid.; 6 by 4 ft., 9s. each, packed and put on rail. 
For Illustrations of above and prioes of Lean-to s, I Spans, 
Conservatories, Cucumber Frames, Summer-houses, Poultry- 
houses, Sash bars, and Glass, send for List, post free. Good, 
sound, well-seasoned materials only used. Estimates for every 
description of horticultural building. Plans, Ac., free.— 
W. POPPER, MI, Shandy-street. Mile End-roa d. London. E. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Intending purchasers should 
send for our revised Illustrated 
Catalogue for 1889, post free We 
challenge the Trade for price 
r mbined with quality. Satisfac¬ 
tion guaranteed.—OVERKND'S 
1! irticultural Works, West- 
Groen, Tottenham. London. N. 


EUCHARIS MITE KILLER, 


THE PICKLING SEASON 


A Cure at last for this dreadful pest. 

Eucharis treated according to the directions and grown with 
ordinary cultural care become healthy in a short time, as a 
trial wiu oonvinoe. Numerous testimonials. Prioes: I pint, 
la. fid.; 1 pint, 2s. fid.; 1 quart, 4s. fid.; | gallon, 7s fid.; 
1 gallon, 12s. fid. Ask your seedsman for it, or apply to— 
Wm. OLIBRAN A SON. Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham : 
_10 and 12. Market-street. Manchester. 


The " Christian Union " says" As the autumn of the 
year is the plokliug season, housewives will find U to their 
advantage to adopt 

‘BECKER’S ESSENCE OF VINEGAR.’ 

Connoisseurs and analyists have testified again and again 
that this preparation is unrivalled for purity and strength. 
No other vinegar gives suah a piquant flavour and relish to 
viands and pickles as 1 Becker's' The fact that it is adopted 
in the leading London households and hotels if sufficient 
proof of its great excellence for culinary as we 1 ai for pickling 
purposes.” 

Full particulars sent with each bottle. 

Price Is. or Is. 6d- per bottle, carriage paid. 
12 bottles for 12s. 

Sixteen pints of vinegar can be made with one bottle of 
this easenoe hy simply diluting with water. 

F. E. BECKER A CO., Maiden-lane, Covent- 

gnrdon, London, W.C. 
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BOSES. 

HARDINESS OF TEA SCENTED ROSE3. 
Thebe la a fine bed of Tea Roeea In my garden 
here (in Essex), and I have nob the leaab anxiety 
about their being injured by froat or anything 
elae. It ia limply a matter of oaref nl preparation 
to a tart with. They do beat on a olayey loam, 
bnt merely digging over the toil ia not enough. 
I found that it would not he possible to grow 
Rome or anything else in the garden I had to 
deal with onleaa it waa perfectly drained. The 
garden, I waa told, had been drained, bat to teat 
thia a hole waa dag, about 3 feet deep, in the 
winter, and next morning it oontained a foot of 
water. The first operation waa to see that 
drains were ent 3 feet deep, and a free outlet 
found for the water. It waa a Grass field on 
which the Roaea were to be planted, and the soil 
had not been disturbed for many years. I 
marked off the apace for the bed and trenched 
the ground 18 inches deep, working in at the 
aame time plenty of stable- manure. The trench¬ 
ing brought the soil up quite 4 inohea higher 
than the surrounding surface. On the top of 
this a cood thick layer of manure waa placed, 
and 6 inohea or 7 inches of good soil above it, 
and in that the Roses were planted, the aides 
and ends of the beds being turfed over. All the 
Rosea are on the seedling Brier and were planted 
in November, and round the roots of eaon plant 
was placed a good mulohing of deoayed stable- 
manure. The union of the atook with the scion 
ia covered over at planting time, and part of the 
Rose growth ia covered with the manure. The 
winter following waa severe, and nearly the 
whole of the plants were killed down to the line 
of protection, bat they all started away freely 
again from the base. Tea Roiee succeed 
remarkably well 

On their own boots, and are very easily 
propagated from outtinga taken now with a heel 
attached to eaoh, and planted firmly in sandy 
soil, using handlighta or low frames to oover 
them. The outtinga must, of oourae, be protected 
from the son, which would cause them to shrivel 
np before they were rooted. I onoe put a lot of 
outtinga of Tea Rosea into 4£ inch pots and 
covered them with hand-glasses. The outtinga 
were ready for potting off by the end of Sep¬ 
tember, and most of them produced very nice 
blooms under glass the following spring. The 
plants were put out in the summer and flowered 
again in the autumn, after making very vigorous 
growth. Roeea of any kind degenerate in the 
quality of the flowers if they are allowed to 
remain too long in the beds without removal 
It is beat to remove them every second or third 
year, replanting them again on the aame bed 
after they have been rearranged aa to height. 
Some varieties of Roeea are very much more 
vigorous than others, and the beet effect ia pro¬ 
duced when they are arranged so that weakly 
aorta may be near the margin of the bed, and the 
vigorous, tall growing varieties in the centre. 
I found a large bed of Tea Roeea, as well ae a 
much larger one of Hybrid Perpetnals, had 
beoome very irregular from the uneven growth 
of the Roee-bushee, they having been planted 
four years. I had all the plants taksn up and 
tha ground retrenched, manuring It well The 


Roeea were planted as we proceeded with the 
work, and some new rich loam waa added to 
the beds, a portion of it being placed in imme¬ 
diate contact with the roots of each plant. All 
the Roses have grown well, the Teas being mnoh 
finer than they ever were, making now very 
olean, strong growth, with bloesoma in abund¬ 
ance. Wherever Tea Rosea do not succeed well 
planted on level ground they should be tried on 
raised beds, prepared and planted as I have 
described. People will have their Tea Rosea 
budded on tall sterna, from 3 feet to 5 feet high. 
Some varieties will do very well on such atoms, 
others will not, and none of them are so satis¬ 
factory as they are on their own roots, or 
budded close to the ground on the seedling 
Brier. _ D. 

8248.—Pruning and treatment of pot 

Roeee.—I remember reading the advice to 
keep Tea Roeea under glass to which “ A. Z.” 
refers. While I grant the advice was sound in 
so far aa it applies to gardens where the Roaea 
can have a noose devoted to them, I do not 
think it applicable to others where the plants 
have to snare the house with other subjects 
which require more warmth and less air. To 
do well they require more rest than they get 
under such treatment. Were the plants mine 
I should take them out in the open air again, 
and allow them to remain there until the end of 
October. With regard to pruning, if they are 
required to flower early only the long shoots 
should be out back when they are taken under 
cover. Roses of the height yon mention ought 
to remain undisturbed at the roots for two 
years; but they will require some liquid stimu¬ 
lants regularly, whether making growth or not. 
The best time for pruning and potting plants of 
the dimensions you name is as soon aa the first 
lot of flowers are over in the spring. If dealt 
with then, and kept under glass till the middle 
of June, they will flower again freely in the 
autumn aa well as in the following spring.— 
J. G. C. 

8306.— Pruning Mareoh&l Niel Roeee under 

f rinse.—The bast time to prana this Rom under glass is 
mmediately after flowering, thinning oat the old wood to 
make room to lay in young shoots, on which the best 
flowers are produced. If the young strong shoots are 
trained in their full length near the glass, so that they 
will ripen, they will flower their wholelength.—E. H. 

-The time at which these Roses should bs 

pruned depends upon when they are wanted to 
flower. If they are required to be in flower in 
February they should be pruned early in 
November. When they are not forced they 
may be dealt with a month later. I think, in 
this case, the querist must look for some other 
cause than late pruning for the plants not bloom- 
iifg ao early this year as last. It is possible that 
they were ont back too hard—that is, too far 
into the old wood. If so, that would account 
for their being longer in coming into flower.— 
J. C. C. 

8304.—Cutting back Rosea.— The long shoots of 
the Boses may be safely reduoed in length in the autumn. 
The pruning to be finished In March.—E H. 

-Here Is an enquirer asking for infor¬ 
mation as to how to deal with certain Rose- 
trees without giving the least idea In what 
form they ar j growing—whether as ollmbsrs, 
standards, or dwarf bushes. If they are climbers 
tbs long shoots oan bo nailod to tha wall If 


they are standards or dwarfs the long growth, 
may be shortened back to half their length, 
either now or in the antnmn. It will not do the 
plants any harm to do so.—J. G. G. 

USE AND ABUSE OF ARTIFICIAL 
MANURE. 

In Gardening (July 20th, page 269), I am 
aooused by “ R. M. Shadwell ” of giving a mis¬ 
leading answer to a qnery (7918 — Pansies 
dying). To me this seems a very grave aoousa- 
tion, for I take great pains to answer the queries 
in Gardening, and I do not answer any unless 
I am pretty sure that the answer is correot. A 
correspondent wrote to say that most of his 
Pansies were either dead or dying, and he gave 
an aooount of the treatment they had received. 
He stated that a fortnight after the Pansies 
were planted he plaoed some of Mann’s fertiliser 
round each Pansy root in a powdered state, not 
mixed with anything, and at once the Pansies, 
which were in good health previously, began to 
look sickly and die. The inference I drew was 
that the fertiliser caused the plants to die off at 
the neck when it came in oontaot with them. I 
do not blame the fertiliser, but the method of 
its application. 1 did not recommend the use 
of stable-manure for Pansies, but prefer cow- 
manure instead, and if this is used freely 
artificial-manure is not needed. On the other 
hand, artificial-manures are of easy application, 
and where they are found to answer there oan 
be no objection to their use. I have known 
many instanoes where amateurs have injured or 
killed their plants by the injudicious use of 
artificial-manure, when it has been placed either 
in immediate contaot with the roots or when the 
roots have been confined. For instance, an 
amateur was instructed through the pages of one 
of the gardening papers to apply so mnoh 
artificial-manure to Azaleas in 12-inoh pots; he 
measured round a 5-inoh one, and found it more 
than 12 inches, and gave the plants the quantity 
for what is termed a 12-inoh pot, measuring the 
inside circumference about an inch below the rim. 
The result was the Azaleas were killed. When 
artificial-manures are mixed with water for the 
purpose of applying it to the roots of the plants 
about an ounce to a gallon is sufficient. If it ia 
mixed with the soil for potting purposes use 
about 8 ounces to a barrow-load of soil. Over- 
stimulating pot plants is a serious mistake, 
which cannot be rectified again, and the plants 

S roduoe fine large healthy foliage, but few 
owers. When artificial-manures are applied 
in the open ground sprinkle the powder very 
thinly over the surface, 2 lb. to 3 lb. weight to 
a rod of ground, and after it is applied stir the 
surface with a hoe. J. D. B. 

8294.—Road scrapings for potting.—T<m may 
use one-fourth of road tortplnga with potting soli that 
consists of half loam. A lighter material should only hare 
one-'Uth part added to it, or yon may get the oimpost 
too light. Yon had better geb the scrapings under oover 
and on them dry. If mixed with the soil when wet a 
good portion of the soraplngs will remain in lumps.— 

8308 —Begonia tubers and wlreworms. — 
The inseats were not wlreworms, which are yellow, and work 
singly, bnt a kind of maggot oaussd by something un¬ 
wholesome in tbs soil, ana ths use of any bnt vary old 
manors, and never ust that of oows. Qivs ths other 
plants a doss of soot-watsr and clear lime-water now and 
thtn,—ft. a ft. 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from August 
17th to August 24th. 

Planted out Brown Ooe Lettuces and green ourled 
Endive tor winter salads. The Batavian Eodlvels not liked 
eo well m the ourled variety, and. coneeqnently, 1 am not 
gvowlrg much of it. Made a further sowing of various 
salad plants, inalndlng, besides Lettuaee and Endives, 
Oom-ealad, Ohervll, Mustard and Oieee, and Radishes. 
Tarragon Lb always in demand in a green state, and to 
ensure a supply in winter It ie neoesiary to have a stook in 

B )ts to be helped on during the short days In heal. 

uring summer and autumn the frequent cutting the 
plants are lubjeoted to keeps a oonsiant euooeeslon of 
green ahoots for use. Mushroom-beds under a north wall, 
made up early In July, are joet oomlng Into bearing. 
They are oovered with rough frames, thatohed with straw. 
These keep the beds oool and moist, and are easily lif bed off 
to examine the beds or to gather the Mushrooms, and 
replaced when the necessary work ie done, and they do 
hot make an untidy litter every lime a bed is uncovered, the 
same as when loose hay or straw is employed for ooveriog. 
Collected materials for filling a bed in the Mushroom- 
house. Open air beds are well enough in their way— 
eepeoially during hot weather—but when the heat of the 
weather moderates, beds sheltered in buildings are pre¬ 
ferable, and give leae trouble. Gathered Jargonelle Pears 
4 few days before they are quite ripe and placed them in 
the fruit room to finish. The Jargonelle Is not bad 
gathered from the trees; but a few days in a oool room is 
an improvement. The Bon Ohtetien and most of the early 
Pears lose flavour if allowed to hang till ripe on the trees. 
Among the early Applee the Irish Peach holds a foremost 
place for quality; but with me it does not bear so freely 
as the Rid Quarrenden. The propagating of the stook of 
bedding plants is now oooupying a good deal of time. The 
earlier the cuttings can be obtained the better and stronger 
the plants will be, and as they will be wintered with only 
suffloient fire beat to keep frost out, the hardier the growth 
of the young plants the better they will pass through the 
Winter. Made some groups in the rookery of several kinds 
of autumn Crocuses (Oolohioums). Very bright and pleasant 
they are to look upon in autumn. Stsrnbergia lutes ie 
another delightful autumn-flowering bulb I have worked 
up a stook of. 81ngle patches are beautiful, but masset a 
yard or more over always attract attention; but such 
masset are not obtained in a year or two, unless one has a 
long parse to run to. Looked over the Rosas budded in 
July to loosen ties and remove suokers. What a blessing 
It will be when everybody can obtain all the Rose-buahes 
they want on their own roots. I was in a garden the other 
day and the proprietor oalled.'my attention to a Rose bush 
trained against the wall. It was not the kind he ordered, 
he said; in fact, he was intensely disappointed with the 
plant. It was simply our old friend the Manetti, whioh 
had overpowered the plant budded upon it, and taken its 
plaos without notion. Everybody loves Roses, and from 
time to time buys and plants, and not a few are disap¬ 
pointed in this way. I nave been lifting and replanting 
my stook of the old white Lily. I want to inorease it or I 
should not now have disturbed them, as very often Lilies, 
when doing well, resent disturbance. Gathered seed pods 
from several marked seedling Carnations. The seeds are 
not fully ripe, but I am afraid if left longer I might loss 
them and they will ripen out in a oool, airy room. Shifted 
on Gesneras in pio for winter. These are very beautiful 
things for the stove. Several large pans have been filled 
by plso'ng a doses plants in eaoh. A few single plants 
are plaoed in 48 and 82 steed pots, as I find them come in 
useful as table plants for a change in winter. Prisked 
off seedling Oaloeolarias in pans 2 inohes apart, using light, 
rich go mpoet, returning the plants to the oool frame, whioh 
Is plaoed in a shady position. Potted off the earliest 
Cinerarias into 32 sized pots. Good, useful, decorative plants 
oan be grown in this sized pot. The oomposc used is turfy- 
loam, enriched with some old oow-dung and sharp sand. 
Cut the roots with the spade round the plants of Salvias, 
Bupatorium®, Ao, whioh were planted to make growth. 
They are growing rather strongly, and this oheok will help 
to prepare them for lifting next month. Oovered the 
ventilators of vineries where ripe Grapes are hanging with 
hexagon netting to keep out wasps and flies. Staked and 
tied Chrysanthemums. Layered a few shoot* of the plants 

g rowing in borders to obtain plants for small pot work. 
•;essed Roses showing signs of mildew with sulphur. 


Stove. 

sohynanthUB.— The natural drooping habit of 
growth whioh most of the kinds of JE lohynanthus have, 
combined with the limited size they attain, ranks them 
amongst the beet of all blooming stove plants for banging 
baskets. They flower during the spring and summer 
months, earlier or later, aooordlng to the amount of heat 
that Is given them. The beet sorts are IE. Boschlanus, 
flowers eoarlet and yellow; M Lobblanus, flowers dark 
soarlet or orlmson; AS grandiflorus, bright soarlet, shaded 
with yellow; M. splendidus, a hybrid variety of somewhat 
ereot habit—It is a strong grow* r, the flo vers are produced 
In large terminal bunches, ten or a dozen together, the 
colour is intense soarlet, with blaok marking* on the 
segments. This is one of the finest of small-growing stove 
subjects that oome in towards the end of summer. It 
lasts in bloom several weeks. As the plants go out of 
flower the ehoots should immediately be out back to 
within 8 inches or 10 inohes of the bottom; it is necessary 
to do this every year, otherwise the branches get unman¬ 
ageably long and have a straggling, untidy appearanoe. 
When the cutting in is deferred until later on, there is not 
time for the plants to make as much growth as desirable 
before winter. In which oase they do not always get welt 
through the dormant season. If any inorease in the stook 
is denied, advantage should be taken of the cuttings, whioh 
are available in plenty at this time. About 6 inches of the 
extr.>mitiee of the shoots make the best outtlngs. Each 
cutting should consist of three or four joints; sever them 
at a joint and remove the bottom pair of leaves. To save 
time in getting the plants up to a useful Bias, It is bssb to 
pu 1 ) hilf-a dozen outtlngs in a pot, and grow them on 
together, rather than strike them separately in the manner 
that most things req"’re to ba t*e it»d. The way to pro¬ 
ceed is to drain and fill some 4 or 5-inoh pots with a mixture 
o! sand and peat, and Insert the cuttings round the sides 


of the pots. Give them a good watering, and stand them 
In a stove temperature with or without bottom-heat. 
Cover with propagating-glsssee, or oonflne them in a 
striking framei; shade from the sun, and continue to keep 
them moist, with sufficient heat they will strike In about 
four weeks, after whioh give them air, and stand them 
where they will get plenty of light. When a little top 
growth has been made ptnoh out the points of the shoots, 
whioh will oause them to break double; in this way eaoh 
pot will be furnished with a dozen shoots, and if all goes 
well the oontents of eaoh pot will make a nice flowering 
specimen next summer. As soon as the pots get fairly 
filled with roots mov* them into others 2 inohes larger. 
Drain well, as the .E jehynanthus keep their roots nearer 
the surfaoe than most things. The old plants oan be kept 
in the pots in whioh they have been grown until spring, 
when they may be turned out, have all the loose soil 
shook away, and be put in others 2 inohes larger. 
M lohynanthus look the best when the pots are plunged in 
Moss within the baskets. 

Poinsett las.—Old plants that were started late, or 
labe-struok outtlngs, should be pushed on so as to give 
time for their soft, spongy shoote to get properly matured 
before the short days come. The stronger the plante get 
the larger heads of bloom they will prodnoe. Old out¬ 
back examples that were shook oub and repotted will now 
have filled the soil sufficiently with roots to bear manure- 
water. This may be given onoe a week. Keep all the 
stock, both young ana old, as near the glass as possible. 
This is the only method of counteracting the natural dis¬ 
position in the plants to run up tall and long-jointed. 

Euphorbia Jocqalnl® flora.— When well managed 
this is not surpassed Dy any plant In cultivation for the 
brilliancy of its flowers and the continuity of their produc¬ 
tion, as when the plante are strong they will pasha seoond 
growth that will bloom only a little inferior to the first. 
Plenty of heat, with the tope kept oonstantly oloee to the 
glass, and liberal feeding with surface-dressings of con¬ 
oantrated manure or manure-water, given regularly from 
the time that tbe roots have got well hold of the soil, are 
the means by whioh the plants oan be grown up to the 
requisite size to give a full crop of flowers, as tbey 
Increase in height lower the pots so as to joet keep the 
points of tbe shoots from touohlng the glass. This 
Euphorbia makes muoh fewer roote than most things, and 
oannob bear over-poldng. A 6-lnoh or 7-inoh pot is large 
enough in which no grow and flower five or six plante tint 
have been it ruck and polted on just as they were struok 
together, provided they are liberally fed, have enough 
heat, and a maximum of light in the way named. 

Impatlens.—Small plants of 1.8ultani and I. Hawkerl, 
snob as oan be grown In 6-lnoh pot*, are better for gene¬ 
ral use than larger specimens. Both the kinds are qulok 
growers, and to keep up a stook of the else tnstanoed It is 
neoesiary to (trike outtlngs at different times. To flower 
during the latter months of the year some should be putln 
now. Shoots consisting of about three joints should be 
put singly in small pot*, drained, and three parts filled 
with a mixture of loam and sand or peat and sand, the 
remainder all sand. Stand them in a house or pit, where 
a moderate stove temperature is kept up; oover with pro¬ 
pagating glasses, but tilt them as muoh as the outtlngs 
are found to bear without fl vgging, as U too muoh confined, 
like moat things of this nature, they are apt to damp off. 
For the same reason too muoh water must not be given. 
When rooted pinch out the tops so as to oause the produc¬ 
tion of side ehoots, and keep the plants oloee to the glass 
in a light house. As soon as the little pois are full of 
roote move them Into others two sizes larger, and grow 
on through the antumn in a warm house. Old plants that 
have been fl swering through the spring and summer, and 
that require more root room, should now be moved Into 
pots two sizso larger. With fair treatment they will bloom 
so long as there is warmth enough to keep them growing 
freely. 

Impatiens Jerdonise— This is quite 
growing spooler, very distinct in its habit. It la 
bloomer ; the flowers are large, considering the miniature 
growth of the plant. Young stook usually keep best 
through the winter, ae those whioh have been blooming 
during the summer sometimes go off in tbe dormant 
season. Outtlngs mads of the small side-shoots, whioh the 
leading growths generally produoe freely, are the bast for 
striking; put them singly, or two or three together, in 
small pots filled with a mixture of peat and sand. Give no 
water for a few days, and do not oonflne the outtlngs 
unless they fla^. If kept olose or too moist the fleshy 
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liable to deoay. When well rooted the little 
plante may be put singly in 3-lnoh pots. The beet oompoet 
for this speoles is two parts fibrous peat to one of ohopped 
Sphagnum, with a liberal addition of broken oharooal, or 
pot-shreds and some sand. In winter the soil must be 
allowed to get nearly dry, as when the plants are quite 
dormant they will not bear muoh moisture about their 
roots. 

greenhouse. 

Hard-wooded plants.—Most of the kinds of hard 
wooded New Holland and Oape plants require to be stood 
out-of-doors for a few weeks in the latter part of summer 
By exposure in this way the wood has a muoh better 
ohancs of getting matured before winter, without whioh 
many kind* will not flower freely; and, in the oase of all 
suoh things as Boronlas, Hedaromas, and Heaths, the 
leaves of whioh are subject to the attacks of mildew, 
exposure in the open air hardens the foliage to an extent 
that makes them lees likely to be attackedby the parasite. 
If the plants are not already out no time should be lost in 
getting them into a place where they will have a full 
amount of air and light, but be out of tbe reaoh of oatting 
winds. Neither should they be fully exposed to the sun 
in the middle of the day for a short time when first stood 
out, as sadden exposure to the solar rays sometimes turns 
the leaves brown. Epaorises, M'traria ooodnee. Heaths, 
and Myrtles, will be muoh benefited by being outside 
until the middle of September. When the specimens are 
large a pieoe of mat, or some other material of a like 
description, should be put round eaoh pot to ward off tbe 
heat of the sun, whioh will otherwise be likely to injure 
the roots, that, in the oase of healthy plants, will lay 
closely packed against the inner surfaoe. Small examples 
oan be stood near enough together so that the tops will 
shade eaoh other’s psta. When there is a likelihood of 
thunder showers that may saturate the soil, the plants 
may be laid do vn on their sides for the time being. 

Thomas Baums. 


Outdoor Gordon. 

The beds In the parterre will now require co n sta nt 
attention in ploking off dead flowers and dlsodoared 
foliage. Edgings of Golden Feather, Oerastium, 8antoHaa, 
Golden Thyme, Ac., must be kept true to line by frequent 
trimming. If permitted to grow unchecked they look 
rough and untidy. The patterns of carpet or leaf-beds 
should be kept quite distinct in outline, or the whole thing 
becomes a oonfused j amble. Lobelias from seeds of a 
good, well-seleoted strain are pretty well as effective m 
plants raised from cuttings, and if the seeds are sown in 
Ootober and wintered in a oool-houee, potted off in 
February, and grown on under oool treatment, they make 
exoellent plants. I have planted 1,603 of Veitoh’s selected 
strain of Lobelia spedosa, and the whole lot are as true 
as if turned out of the same mould. Lose 'no time in 
sowing annuals for spring bedding. Godetias Clarkiae, 
Saponaria, Silene, Limnanthes, and Corn Bowers are 
suitable for present sowing. Remove dead flower-stems 
from the plants going out of blossom In herbaoeous borders. 
Piok feeds from annual and other plants to induce a ■ac¬ 
cession of flowers to oome forth. Sweet Peas will flower 
oomiouou'ly if the seed-pods are picked off. Piak the 
flowers off variegated Pelargoniums to show up the various 
tints of leafage. This is especially neoessary with the tri¬ 
color and bronze-leaved sections. Cuttings of these should 
be taken now without delay. If planted in a sunny border 
and kept just moist they will soon root, and may then be 
potted, or the cuttings may be planted in small pole 
singly. Cuttings Of Paostes and Pen tstemens will quloldy root 
now under handlights in a shady border. Gather seeds 
from the best varieties. Look after seed-pods from distinct 
coloured Carnations and Piootees. Raising seedlings has 
a special interest now. Anything good among last year's 
seedling* should be propagated by lave*mg or cuttings 
under handlights without delay. Sow East Lothian 
and other forms of intermediate Stocks in the 
border for lifting or ia pans. Thin the growth of J~ 
where too crowded. 

Fruit Garden. 

If earwigs are numerous on Peach and Aprioot-trees 
they oause the fruits to drop prematarely by nibbling ths 
fruits olose to the stalk. There is no better way of des¬ 
troying them than the old-fashioned one of placing hollow 
pieces of Bsan-etalk, 8 Inches long, among the foliage, and 
examine them dally, and puff the inseote into hot water. 
Colour In fruits oau only be obtained by exposure to air 
and sunshine. Overhanging foliage should be throat on 
one side, or pinched off ; but the latter plan should only 
be adopted where the trees are crowded with foliage, as 
good flavour oanoot be obtained in the absence of plenty 
of foliage. If bushee of Red Warrington Gooeeberriee an 
surrounded with mats, ths fruit may be kept In good con¬ 
dition some weeks longer yet. Red and White Currants 
growing against north walie, if netted up will keep in good 
condition till late In autumn. If wasps make their appear¬ 
anoe, hunt up their neets and destroy them by pouring fas¬ 
ter in the entranoe late in the evening, when the waspe 
have all retired for the night. Very few will eecape 
Waepe will travel a considerable distancs after fruit. At 
least all the nests within a oirale of half -Or- mile should be 
destroyed to secure Immunity from their depredations. 
Gather fallen Apples daily to prevent the escape of the 
larva of tbe codlln moth. Caterpillars are doing a good 
deal of mischief to the foliage of Apple-trees in some 
ds'rlcte Washing with lnseotiakies is a tedious method ; 
but there is no help for it, unless ths trees are to be per¬ 
manently Injured. Fruit-treee, suoh as Plums, Pearr, 
Apples, Cherries, As , may be budded now. Nail in all 
young shoots left for filling up or extending wall trees. 
The warmth of the wall will help to rinen the wood. 
Pyramid Apples and Pears yet unpraned should have 
immediate attention, aa a crowded condition of growth 
is neither good for ths maturation of ths present crop nor 
yet for the future of the trees. It the weather continues 
dry. Apples and Pears on dwarfing stocks must be 
supported with water to keep the roots near the soxtaoe 
well nourished. The orchard-house oan scarcely have too 
muoh ventilation now to flavour the fruits. When Pints 
are grown with fermenting material* it will shortly be 
neosaeary to oommenoe the preparation of a heap of leaves 
or tan for renewing tbe bottom heat next month. Melons 
ripening should be out a day or two before they an quite 
ripe and finished off In a oool room. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The earthing up of the early Celery must be dons when 
the foliage i* quite dry. Remove all suckers which 
may have been formed around the base of the plants, and 
in places when slugs an numerous dust a little fresh lima 
around the plan s just previous to earthing up. Celery 
for late use may still be planted. It will not att a in full 
size, but will oome In useful for cooking. This orop should 
be sown in April In the open air. Late sown plants will not 
run to seed so early as those raised under glass. It is bast 
to plant this lets orop in shallow trsnohea and thaw may 
be nearer together than Is customary ; In damp soils better 
plant on the surface. A large quantity of ussful Celery 
may be grown In a email epaoe. If a heap of ashes oonkl 
be obtained for blanching—burnt earth would do eye* 
better—and when either of those aubstanoes oan bs 
obtained for this purpose, slugs and snails are banished, 
and the blanohed Celery Is beautifully crisp and sweet. 
Lift all early Potatoes. 8eleot those intended for seed 
purposes and harden them by exposing them in an opra 
shed, or In some plaos not exposed to the full warmth of 
the sun. Complaints of disease have reached me from the 
low lying districts; but judging from the exhibits at 
the looal shows the tubers are very fine and the crops very 
heavy. In a veoent run through the Fen dlstriots I noticed 
tae Potato crops were looking remaikably healthy, and 
there Is every prospeot of a floe yield. The land from 
whioh Potatoes are taken will oome in for StrawberriM, 
winter Onions, 8pinaoh, Lettuoe, Endive, Ao., all of whiofia 
should now bs got in. Earth up winter Greens whioh are 
now growing freely. The season has been very suitable 
for au kinds of vegetable crops. Top-dress Ouounabete 
with turfy loam mixed with a little old manure. Keep 
down red-spider by oonstantly maintaining a moist atmos¬ 
phere. Thin out ths growth weekly ; cutting out a n old 
shoot here and there to make room for a young shook. 
Ttra is the only way to ensure a continual succession of 
finite. The tying and thinning of Tomatoes must have 
frequent attention. Open air plants are setting a navy 
crop, and will need all the support ths plantain give. 
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Work In the Town Garden. 

Dahlias are now commencing to afford a goodly show of 
oolour, and supply plenty of flowers for cutting as well. 
For this purpose the show and fancy flowers are too heavy, 
but many of the Pompons and Oaotus varieties are very 
suitable, as well as the single-flowered kinds. These last 
are most easily raised from teed, and a good picket will 
afford flowers almost, and, in some oases quite equal to the 
named sorts, with the exception of a few special favourites, 
suoh as Paragon, and one or two more. All the 0 ictus or 
deoorative kinds—and they are now very numerous—are 
more or less desirable, but the old Oonstanoe, J uarezl, and 
one or two more, grow too tall, and do not bloom with 
sufficient freedom in town gardens to be of muoh real 
value. The best, from this point of view, are: Annie 
Harvey, the old Picta, the white Henry Patrick, and Fire 
King. These, with a few good Pompons, such as Guiding 
Soar, Sunshine, &o., are also very desirable to produce ouo 
flowers. The best way to manage those that do not bloom 
with auffiolent freedom is to grow them in large pots; 
they can then be started as early as you like, 
starved into bloom, or fed up to any desired 
extent as may b9 necessary. The different varieties 
of Phlox (herbaoeous) are now in great beauty, and succeed 
well in most town gardens. A beautiful white variety, 
with a deep pink eye, of which I pass a large mass in a 
cottage garden almost dally, always attracts my admiring 
notioe. These are very easily grown from cuttle kj inter <d 
In either the autumn or early spring. Plants tor wiofcr- 
flowering under glass must now have some amount of 
attention. Chinese Primulas should be all in their flower¬ 
ing pots by this time, and will do best in a frame, or low 
pit, quite dose to the glass, and with abundanoe of air for 
the next month or so. Cinerarias should be potted off as 
soon as possible into 2}-lnoh or 3 inch sixes, and kept moist, 
cool, and shaded from hot sun. ll is no use getting these 
too forward in a smoky atmosphere. A gcod batch of 
white Roman Hyaolnths and pure-white Narcissus should 
be potted or planted in boxes at once. With salt'ih'e 
treatment these may be had in bloom by Christmas. Zonal 
Pelargoniums do not, as a rule, flower at all freely in town 
air during the winter, but in suburban districts a few 


ment amply testify. The treatment of these 
plants has been folly detailed, both by those who 
understand the subject and by those who do not, 
so that I will simply say it is of the easiest, and 
that for oar pablio parks and open spaces they are 
invaloable, and, saving in exceptionally bad sea¬ 
sons, they prodooe a gorgeous effeoto. Last season, 
although such a terribly wet one, these plants wer e 
very fine—much better than anything else in the 
open air. The wet does not injure them ; but last 
season was too cold for them to grow fast, as it 
was for most other plants in the open air in 
England. These tuberous Begonias are in large 
demand from all parts of the world, and that 
serves to keep some of the best kinds soaroe. 
Even the ruler of Persia when in our midst had 
become enamoured of them, and was desirous of 
adding them to the floral displays of his own 
country. H. 


FRUIT. 

MELONS AND THEIR CULTURE. 

At the present time growing fruit for profit is 
an important snbjeot, engaging the attention of 
the leading horticulturists, and any information 
relating to that industry is welcomed. A few 
hints on the cultivation of the Melon will be 
acceptable to many. What crops pay best ? is 
a query easier asked than answered. I think 
as Melons increase in favour every year, and 
good ones find a ready sale, especially daring 


fruit, were allowed to hang down until a suffi¬ 
cient number began to swell, and were as large 
as orioket balls. If uneven in size, the small 
fruits were tied up first, leaving the larger ones 
hanging down nntil six even-sized fruits were 
obtained, all the rest being pinched off. About 
this period the plants require abundance of 
water, with occasional doses of warm liquid- 
manure from the farmyard. When the fruits 
show signs of netting, moisture may be lessened 
and ventilation Increased until the fruits begin 
to ripen, after whioh the ventilators are better 
left open both night and day, more or less 
aooording to the weather, with just sufficient 
moisture to prevent the leaves flagging. The 
fruit is sapported with old strips of fish net, ont 
into 9 inch squares, a piece of string being fixed 
at each end and tied to the trellis. These form 
oheap and safe supports for the fruit. This 
house contained 26 plants, carrying 160 good 
handsome fruits, worth 3s. each in the market. 
They were ripe in fourteen weeks from the 
sowing of the seeds. This variety keeps better 
when ont than any other, and the prize lists of 
the principal shows will prove the quality. 
The above orop is by no means exceptional, as 
Melons have done well at Elvaston for many 
years. G. 


8312 — Grapes crackinp, &c.—The oause 
of Grapes oraoking is excess of moisture in some 
form daring colouring. In other oases, where 
the cracking is very bad, things have been led 



A fine crop of Melons. Engraved from a photograph sent by Mr. J. H. Goodacre, Elvaston Castle Gardens. 


welcome trus:ea may be had from come well-prapar*d 
plants on a high shelf. These should no# be standing on 
aahes in a sunny spot in the open air, with all the buds 
picked off as soon as sean, and kept only just moist at the 
root. B. C. R. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 

These just now (third week in July) are superb 
under glass in Mr. Laing’s nursery at Forest Hill. 
Outdoors, however, they have not oome to their 
best, and I mast take an opportunity later 
on of inspecting these. Of coarse, private 
growers who have bulbs a year old can have 
them in full beauty early in the season, and I 
have myself a window fall which have been in 
fall bloom for more than two months, and are 
now far better than ever; they are charming 
window plants. I ignore names, the varieties 
being so numerous ; and the colours are so 
various, that they defy all attempts at descrip¬ 
tion—flowers of the pnrest white, through all 
shades of pink and rose to salmon, red, scarlet, 
and yellow to deep-maroon ; these are to be found 
in all sizes, both in double and single flowers. 
One of the ideas worked out in this oollection 
has been the shortening the flower stalk, and 
with success, for now the flowers do not hang 
down, however large, but stand upwards, thus 
displaying their full beauty when planted out; 
whilst a choice selection is bred with pendent 
flowers, specially for basket work, and beautifnl 
objects they are when treated in this manner, m 
the many basketeful now on view in this establish- 


the London reason, their more extended culti¬ 
vation is worthy of notice, and may be found 
fairly remunerative if we grow suitable sorts for 
market. Until recent years Melons have not 
been very extensively or successfully cultivated 
in British gardens, but we now have the 
advantage of both improved structures and 
superior varieties, and I know of no better sort 
than Hero of Lockings, the variety represented 
in the annexed engraving. The strnotnre in 
whioh these Melons are growing is a very 
suitable one for Melon onlture, being a 
light, well heated, and well ventilated one, 
and the plants are growing in a good stiff 
loam. These four items are important essentials 
to the production of good Melons. A detailed 
description of the management of this 
crop may prove interesting. The seeds were 
sown at the end of March in pure loam, and 
planted ont at the end of April in the same 
staple, made very solid on a bed of hot manure 
and leaves, the main stems being tied to a stake 
leading to the trellis. All the bottom and side 
laterals were rubbed off as they appeared. If 
these are allowed to grow and then pinohed off, 
a wound that does not readily heal, bnt decays 
as the fruit begins to swell, is often oaused. 
This is the supposed canker often noticed. 
With plenty of heat and moisture these plants 
quickly filled their required space, after whioh 
tne points were pinohed to induoe lateral 
growths. These laterals, when they had set the 


up to by a too-dry condition at the roots at some 
previous state of their growth. For instanoe, 
if the border is allowed to get too dry just about 
the stoning period, and Immediately watered 
heavily, I should expect Grapes predisposed to 
orack, such as the Madresfield Court, would be 
muoh disfigured by it. I have had this Grape 
oraok in a well drained border by a sudden 
flush of rain. When the berries are about 
half coloured I think it is a good plan to leave 
plenty of foliage on Vines subject to cracking. 
The leaves evaporate a good deal of moisture, 
and it is very important that the borders 
shonld be well drained, and during the whole 
season of growth the roots should be kept in a 
regular state as to moisture, not permitted to 
get very dry, and then deluged with water. The 
spell of drought tightens the akin of the berries, 
and when water is given freely the skin of the 
berries being Inelastic from drought cannot 
swell fast enough to utilise the rising sap, and 
in the result the skin bursts. This may be 
accelerated by a too damp atmosphere inside 
the house, and imperfect ventilation. As regards 
giving liquid - manure, a good deal depends 
upon the condition of the vines, the state of 
the borders, the weight of the crop in propor¬ 
tion to strength, Ac. Where the borders are 
well drained and the roots in a healthy, active 
oondition, liquid-manure, with the chill taken off 
either by standing in the sunshine some hoars 
or by adding hot water up till the middle of the 
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colouring time oan be given, end then if there ere 
no plenti in the house, tnuloh down with long 
Utter to keep theroota in enequable oondition, end 
to prevent too mnoh damp ruing after the Grapes 
ere ripe. The temperature named should be 
high enough to finish Grapes off well.— E. H. 


THE CAUSE OF GRAPES CRACKING. 

It is a well* known fact that only certain varie¬ 
ties of Grapes are subjeot to this evil, the 
wont, perhaps, being Madresfield Court, and 
many cultivators have felt compelled to abandon 
growing this fine Muscat Grape owing to this 
particular fault. The Frontignans, too, often 
orack badly, and Duke of Buocleuoh is a kind 
requiring great care to prevent many of the 
finest berries becoming spoilt in this manner. 
Muscat of Alexandria sometimes shows a 
tendency to. orack at a certain period of its 
growth. This variety usually cracks dose round 
the stalks of the berry, whioh is more annoying 
t h a n splitting at the point, as the mischief is not 
so eaiily detected before deoay sets in and 
spreads to the neighbouring berries. Several 
Methods of prevention are resorted to by 
gardeners, such as ouoting a notch in the wood 
just below the bunch, or boring a hole through 
the shoot, the objeos being to oheok the flow of 
sap, a superabundance of whioh causes the 
berries to extend suddenly beyond the power of 
the skin to resist, thereby oausing them to burst. 
Others allow a free lateral growth, with the 
object of osrrying off any over-abundant supplies 
of food. I do not dispute that these means are 
not sometimes effective, and have no doubt of ten 
served the purpose to which they were intended, 
but I think such methods must be considered 
unsatisfactory because they do not strike at the 
root of the eviL The two former modes savour 
somewhat of fifty years ago, or further back 
stUl. A free extension of lateral growth at a 
time when cracking is likely to tske place is no 
doubt beneficial, but if too much is permitted 
to grow there is a danger of aggravating the 
evil instead of averting it by preventing a free 
circulation of air amongst the Vines. More¬ 
over, if the shoots have been properly trained, 
and not stopped back too hard from the com¬ 
mencement, there ought not to be any great 
necessity for leaf-growth. The 
Cause of cracking, I am of opinion, fre¬ 
quently dates back to an earlier stage in the 
growth of the berries than the ripening period, 
at whioh time it always occurs, and is produced 
bv a check, either from an insufficient supply 
of water, or too low a temperature and cold 
draughts. These conditions all contribute to 
hinder the free and uninterrupted growth of 
the berries, at the same time reducing the 
elasticity of the skin, which when the critical 
time arrives cannot expand sufficiently, con¬ 
sequently it bursts. I am convinced that 
oracking is more often caused through fear of 
giving water, with the idea of averting the 
malady, than by keeping the roots constantly 
moist. If ventilation is performed in a light 
manner there is no period at which Vines cannot 
be well watered; in fact, their roots should 
never approach dryness. I never hesitate to 
water my Vine borders, moat of which are 
Inside, at whatever stage the Grapes may be in, 
feeling confident that by ventilation I can 
prevent any ill effects, and I seldom have 
cracked berries, Madresfield Court and Dake 
of Buocleuoh being treated in every respect 
like the other kinds. I should, however, be 
afraid to supply a soaking of water when 
the Grapes were approaching ripening if they 
had not been previously well attended to in 
this respect; also I should fear the oonse- 
quenoes of allowing a heavy fall of rain upon 
an outside border which had not been watered 
during a dry time. Roots in a thirsty state 
will pump up more food than the Vines can 
utilise, and this is one potent cause of oracking. 
Although it is often produced by a check in the 
growth of the berries, it is more often oaused 
by a too humid state of the atmosphere of the 
house and insufficient ventilation. Vineries 
containing varieties whioh are known to have a 
disposition to crack should on no aooount be 
forced after the berries have commenced 
colouring. The texture of both foliage and 
fruit at this stage will admit of a 
Free circulation of air at all times, and the 
ventilators should be left open a little at night, 
aooording to the state of the weather, increasing 


the supply considerably during the day ; but if 
the weather is oold and damp, as has been the 
oase this season up to the present time, fire-heat 
oannot bs dispensed with, a gentle heat being 
required during the absence of bright weather. 
Damping the borders must be sparingly indulged 
in during a dull and sunless time. Some assis¬ 
tants will go the daily round of damping and 
syringing let the state of the weather do what 
it may, and injury is often done in this way 
before it is noticed. Damping and syringing are 
operations requiring observation and thought, 
so as to adapt the inside to the outside condi¬ 
tions to a certain extent. A glass roof will not 
shut out the external air, and although we oan 
by artificial means counteract the extremes 
whioh unfortunately fall to our lot in this 
country, it is well not to follow a too hard and 
fast line in the daily routine of firing, airing, 
and watering, but if the external conditions are 
against us, exercise a little patienoe and make 
the most of better weather when it comes. 


OLD 8TRAWBERRY BEDS. 

The producing power of Strawberries is often 
muoh reduced by inattention after the crop ie 
gathered. This plant is not like other hardy 
fruits.that have little to do when their bearing 
time b over. Unless a new leaf-growth is made 
there is but little ohanoe of the crowns acquir¬ 
ing the necessary size and substance for another 
season. As soon as the fruit is gathered no 
time should be lost in trimming off some of the 
old foliage and runners, and 8 the weather is 
parohing, giving the plants a good root soaking. 
Fare water is better than nothing, but a dose of 
manure will work wonders. A sprinkling of 
artificial manure worked in will do as well. It 
is merely something to put new life in them 
and keep them from coming into a hard, sapless 
oondition that is required, and from which 
they hardly have time to recover before the 
resting period arrives. All seasons are not alike, 
and sometimes we get nice rains that do muoh 
of what is needful, but in the oase of naturally 
poor soils, a little manurial help is benefioial. 
Soils well suited to the Strawberry do not 
require this assistance, but these are few and 
far between. The question whether the foliage 
of Strawberries should be out off after fruiting 
has frequently been asked in Gardening. Par dal 
defoliation, as above recommended, may always 
be beneficially practised, as it allows of the 
entry of light and air to the crowns; but except 
in the south of England I do not advise that 
the whole of the leaves be out off. When the 
crop is over by the middle or last week in July, 
the plants may safely bs cut over, as there is 
time for a oomplete set of foliage to form again. 
Plants with me, cut over a fortnight ago are 
beginning to bear the appearanoe of young ones, 
and will have a full head of young leaves in a 
month’s time. There is this advantage in ou tting 
off the foliage, that one gets rid of red-spider, 
mildew, or any other pest that the plants may 
be infested with. The appearanoe of plantations 
thus dealt with is very fresh and nice when the 
young green foliage begins to push freely ; very 
different from the rusty brown look of plants 
that have remained untouched. They must not, 
however, be heavily watered when out over, 
but are benefited by being freely sprinkled 
towards the dose of the day in hot weather. 

_Byflert. 

8309.— Unhealthy Vines* —When Vines 
have got into such a bad state, half measures 
are of no use. Better clear away all the old 
pasty, bad soil, and plant in fresh turfy loam 
from the surface of a Grass field or common— 
from a limestone soil, if possible. The border 
need not all be filled in at once. Make half of 
it first, and do the other half when the roots 
have worked into the part made first.— E. H. 

8228.— Mildew on Vines. —There may be 
a ohanoe of recovering the crop from mildew by 
profusely dusting the bunches with flowers of 
sulphur by means of a sulphurating bellows. 
The late M. Rote-Charmeux, in his treatise “ On 
the Cultivation of the Grape Vine at .Thomery, 
near Paris,’ 1 in mentioning this remedy, states 
that he has remarked that daring sunshine 
the mildew has been completely destroyed in an 
hour; and he adds—** It is even possible to save 
the whole crop of a Vino which may have been 
neglected, provided the berries have not been 
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blackened by the disease.” The neglect to which 
he refers is that of not having previously used 
flowers of sulphur—in the above manner—as a 
preventive, which he strongly insists on, if 
mildew is to be kept off the Vine,—J. M. , South 
HcuUs. 

SUMMER CULTURE OF DWARF FRUIT- 
TREES. 

During the past few years the culture of dwarf 
trees has vastly increased, not only in gardens 
that are kept for the supply of private bouses, 
but also by market growers who live by their 
labour, and, as the results more than justify 
the expectations of those who have advocated 
the change, there is little doubt but that in the 
future dwarf trees, more or less trained into 
some form, will supersede the old-fashioned 
standards, whioh will doubtless still be largely 
grown in orchards, as no other form is so well 
suited for growing fruit in quantity with so 
little trouble or expense. But when we come 
to quality, and especially to certainty of crop¬ 
ping every year, the dwarf trees have every¬ 
thing in their favour; but, like many other 
improvements, a deal of opposition has been 
offered to the change from trees left to Nature 
to those cultivated, and in many cases there has 
been no difficulty in showing that the old mode 
was the most profitable, from the fact that the 
expenses attendant on it were so low. Now, 
most cultivators of any lengthened experience 
know, and have proved it to their own satisfac¬ 
tion, that any operation connected with their 
calling that is worth doing at ail is worth doing 
well, and I am confident from several yearn 
trial that dwarf fruit-tree culture is no excep¬ 
tion to the rule, although, in putting this into 
praoiioe, many have really overdone what was 
really intended to bs good culture, and have 
done more harm than good, and only lengthened 
experience will save them from other errors of 
the same kind, as no written instructions oan 
ever be explicit enough to meet all the varying 
circumstances that are sure to arise in a country 
where we hardly ever get two seasons alike. If 
W« begin with the preparation of the soil, I 
find here that if it is in good oondition for 
ordinary crops of vegetables, corn, or whatever 
the land has been cropped with, no fresh manure 
will be needed, at least, not in direct oontact 
with the roots, as I find most sorts grow 
strongly enough, and some too strong, without 
it; but within a stone’s throw of the same spot 
we may oome on soil that is naturally so poor or 
so impoverished by cropping that the trees 
would barely live without some kind of food 
being supplied them; but in these oases I do 
not trench manure deeply down, but work in a 
little when planting about the roots, and give a 
Top-dressing or mulching on the surface, 
varying the quality according to whether 
stimulating food is required or only non-com 
duoting material to keep the roots moist, as 
they will not exist in a parched-up soil, and it 
is near the surfaoe that they are required, if the 
trees are to be fruitful. Then, wnen we oome 
to summer culture, we find that watering forms 
an important item of labour, especially with 
freshly-planted trees, as, no matter how good 
the soil may be, the roots oannot absorb the 
food that is there, except in liquid form, and the 
tree will practically starve in the midst of 

M if water is not supplied when needed; 

our ordinarily dripping climate this part 
of the culture needs careful study, and the 
nature of the subsoil must be taken into con¬ 
sideration, for here, with our abundant natural 
drainage, we hardly ever get too much rainfall, 
and the artificial supply is of the highest 
importance ; but to do the same thing on reten¬ 
tive soils would be to court failure. But oar© 
must be taken to mulch and prevent the soil 
from cracking, or the roots get broken, and tho 
tree suffers directly. Then the question of 
summer pruning needs careful study, and tree© 
must in this respect be treated individually, a© 
their separate habits of growth must be studied, 
for, if inclined to grow strongly, they must not 
be pinched in so closely as the weaker grower©, 
.as it only aggravates the evil, while, by letting 
them extend, fruit-buds may be formed quickly, 
and cropping is the best mode of curbing super¬ 
abundant vigour. Some kinds of Apples, such 
as the well-known Blenheim Orange and Warner’© 
King, are naturally vigorous, and to keep them 
out In to the dimensions of Cox’s Orange Pippfas, 
Original from 
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or most of the beat dessert sorts, would end in 
f allure. Let them spre&d out broad at the base ; 
they need not go up so as to need long ladders 
for gathering. All my fruit I can prune or 
gather with a pair of folding steps ; but they 
are not cut so as to match one another, like 
dipped Box or Yew-trees, but each tree gets 
more or less latitude of growth as seems to suit 
its habit. Now, as to results, I am confident 
that more value in crop can be grown by this 
system than by any other, for the fruit is not 
only finer, but more even, as nearly every fruit 
is of marketable size, the small, specked, or 
deformed ones being picked off when the trees 
are being 

Summer pruned, and by reducing the crop 
to what the trees can perfect well, they can also 
develop fruit-buds for another year ; and there 
are no entirely blank years, as is the case with 
standards over-cropped with fruit that is half 
unsaleable one year and no fruit the next season, 
as the tree needs, and will take, a rest to recover 
its energies. If these points were carefully 
weighed, and as much care taken with hardy 
fruits as there is with other branches of garden 
work, I feel sure that in afew years largestandard 
fruit-trees would be unknown in gardens, as 
they are entirely unsuited to them, while the 


8244.-Leafless Gooseberry and Currant- 
buehes.—If you really cleared your bushes of this pest 
you need nob fear an attack next year, unless saw-flies from 
a neighbouring garden visit you. If you think thab several 
have esosptd you and have beoome chrysalids in the soil 
under the bushes, as is their custom, remove the earth to 
the depth of 8 inches and teplaoe lb with fresh soil, and 
burn or bury deeply what you have taken away.—O. 8. 8. 

- The Gooseberry and Currant saw-fly is 

a real plague In some gardens, and I am sure 
that I have answered queries several times about 
it. There are various methods reoommended 
for its destruction, but the most effective is to 
remove the soil from under the bushes in winter 
to a depth of 3 inches or 4 inches, and as it is 
removed bury it in a trench to the depth of 
18 inches or 2 feet; the pupse being buried to 
this depth will not appear again ; replace with 
rich, clean soil from another part of the garden. 
An easier way is to cover the ground under the 
bushes to the depth of 3 inches with fresh tan 
from the tan yards ; the flies seldom emerge 
through this, and it may be dug in during 
the autumn. Syringe the bushes and dust the 
leaves while wet with soot or lime ; it aids in the 
destruction of the larvee after the leaves have 
been attacked.—J. D. E. 

8307.— Old Currant-bushes.—Thin oul the young 
wood ab once to let in the etmebine to ripen the buds.— 

E. H. 



The Hardy Blue Passion-flower (Passiflora cierulea). 


culture of dwarf trees, with vegetables, flowers, 
&o., can be well combined, provided that one 
does not enoroaoh on the space allotted to the 
other. The present season affords good lessons 
for those who wish to arrive at correct conclu¬ 
sions of the varying methods of fruit culture 
now in vogue. The promises of spring were 
magnificent, but the results are by no means 
equal, and as far as I have seen the dwarf 
garden trees show by far the best crops. I have 
good crops of nearly all the leading popular 
kinds, and in the case of a good many only 
planted this spring, the fruit is worth quite as 
much as the trees cost. This is especially the 
case with such Plums as the Victoria, Cherries 
like the Morello, and Apples of the free Codlin 
type, like Lord Suffield and Keswick. Dwarf 
trees of these kinds are now very cheap, and the 
fruit of other kinds failing is enhanoed in 
value, so that a young tree, if it produce a couple 
of dozen good fruits, will prove a good invest¬ 
ment on the outlay, even in the first year of its 
growth ; and once get it to bear fruit there is 
little trouble with it afterwards. It would be 
useless giving a list of sorts to suit all places and 
positions, but there are a few kinds that stand 
out so prominently for their good behaviour 
everywhere as to entitle them to a place in every 
collection. But let the sort be the best that 
ever was raised, if it did not take kindly to my 
own locality I would root it out at once, and 
waste no further effort on it, and go in more 
largely for such kinds as did succeed. Far 
sooner would I see a good Apple on a wall than 
the miserable specimens of Peaches and other 
so-oalled choice fruits that year after year bring 
to the owner neither pleasure nor profit. 

James Groom, Gosport. 
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HARDY PASSION-FLOWERS 
(PASSIFLORAS). 

The hardy blue Passion-flower (P. c;urulea, see 
illustration), so common as a wall olimber in the 
south and mild districts of this country, is one 
of the chief among our selection of open-air 
olimbers, for apart from its graceful growth and 
its flower beauty, it is so different from all other 
out-door plants, that it should be grown in 
every garden where the climate permits. I 
have indeed seen it as a trailing shrub in 
southern gardens, the long shoots being allowed 
to run over a sunny bank facing south, and in 
saoh a position the plant flowered abundantly, 
and produced a crop of its rich yellow fruits 
about the size of Plums. It is not so suitable 
for planting to run over arbours or trellises as 
for a wall covering, as the heat of the wall seems 
to aid in ripening its growth, and so enables it 
to withstand our winters. A southern aspeot is 
always best for it, though it flourishes against 
west or east walls. The only culture it requires 
is a good soil, nailing the shoots, and, if 
neoeesary, a slight protection during winter. 
There is now a lovely white-flowered variety, 


named Constance Elliott, whioh is quite as 
hardy as the original form. The flowers are 
entirely of ivory whiteness, and are very freely 
produced. Being as yet rather uncommon, it is 
confined mostly to the greenhouse, but no one 
need hesitate to plant it against a sunny wall. 
There is no other variety of P. cierulea so 
distinct as this, and no other Passion • flower 
hardy enough for outdoor walls. The blue 
Passion - flower first came from Brazil two 
hundred years ago. W. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

WINDOW PLANTS. 

The plants moBt useful to window gardeners 
may be naturally and conveniently divided into 
two groups. First, such shrubs as Virginian 
and Japan Creepers, Ivy, hardy bulbs, annuals, 
and other plants which will thrive outside a 
sunny window ; and, secondly, the little Dragon- 
trees (Dracsenas), small Palms, Acacias, India- 
rubber plants, Begonias, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Petunias, Cacti, which require more heat and 
shelter, and so thrive best inside the room. For 
the outside or window-sill, a stout wooden box 
is by far the best receptacle for plants. It 
should have a few holes in the bottom to let out 
the waste water, and an inch or two of broken 
crockery or brioks for drainage. Suck a box 
2 feet or 4 feet long, may be a foot broad and 
8 inches deep. Plants in boxes of this kind 
require far less attention than those in pots, 
whioh become parched up in hot or windy 
weather, besides which boxes of this size and 
weight are not so easily toppled over and 
broken by that most energetic of anti-gardeners 
in town—the domestic oat. Here and there in a 
town you may now and then see whole windows 
quite full of healthy plants, but not often ; for 
1 notioe that in most windows their health and 
beauty are in inverse proportion to their num¬ 
bers. My advioe is, do not grow too many 
plants. Few and good is the best watohword, 
especially for a beginner. One of the 

Best evergreen plants for a room is the 
Parlour Palm (Aspidistra lurida), green and 
variegated. No other plant that I know of does 
better, and it will last in health with ordinary 
cars for a very long time. The leaves should 
be frequently sponged to keep them free from 
dust. The India-rubber (Ficus) is another very 
good room plant that also requires its leaves to 
be kept clean by sponging. The graceful Aoacia 
lophantha, Myrtles, and several kinds of green¬ 
leaved Dracaenas are thoroughly reliable, as are 
small plants of the Australian Blue Gum or 
Fever tree (Eucalyptus). Some people grow Palms 
w ell in warm rooms, and none does better than 
the Corypha australis. Another favourite in 
the spring and early autumn seasons is the 
Arum Lfly, while the Scarborough Lily 
(Vallota) is very attractive when it throws up 
its cluster of scarlet Lily-like flowers in the 
autumn months, just before the Chrysanthemum 
comes into bloom. Orange and Lemon-trees are 
very easily reared by sowing the seeds in a pot 
of light sandy earth, and watering them now 
and then with luke-warm water. The Date 
Palm, too, can be raised from seeds in a similar 
manner. A few pots of Maize or Indian Corn, 
sown in a large pot or box in April, will form a 
most graceful ornament outside on the sill of a 
sunny window, and if you want to hide a bit of 
bare wall the Common Scarlet Runner or Kidney 
Bean, sown in April or early in May, and trained 
up sticks or twine will, do it effectively. The 
Castor-oil-plant (Ricinus) makes an interesting, 
fine-leaved speoies, and seeds or beans of it 
sown indoors in April, and the seedlings 
potted off, and when they get 3 inches or 4 inches 
they may be plaoed on the sill outside in a 
warm, sunny spot will do well. Fortunately, 
there is generally a good deal of healthy emula¬ 
tion amongst window gardeners, and a little 
ingenuity and attention will enable anyone wbo 
may so desire to become possessed of other kinds 
of plants not enumerated in the foregoing list, 
ana therefore not generally met with in rooms 
and windows. B. 


8248. — Preservation of greenhouse 
plants in winter. —a top bedroom is usually 
a very chilly place in winter, but frost would be 
much more easily excluded from it than from 
the greenhouse, owing to the greater thickne ss 
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of the walls. A better plaoe, however, if avail¬ 
able, would be a nice underground cellar; these 
are always so much warmer than rooms above 
round. In default of this the plants had better 
e removed to the bedroom, where, with the 
oooaaional aid of a small oil-stove, they will be 
all right, if kept fairly dry. By adopting the 
plan of covering the glass with felt or mats, and 
using a small lamp-stove, frost oould be excluded 
from the greenhouse instead, if preferred.— 
B. C. R. 

8242.— Preserving window plants.— 
I do not see how anyone can expect pot plants 
to remain “ in good condition ” for a week with¬ 
out water at this time of year, when evaporation 
is so active everywhere. A oool and shady (not 
dark) plaoe would certainly be most suitable for 
them, and with a good soaking the last thing 
they might not have lost quite all their foliage 
by the end of the week. On the whole, I think 
I should go to the expense of a bushel or so of 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, moisten it well, and surround 
and oover the pots therewith, placing them in a 
sufficiently large box for the greater oonvenienoe 
of doing so. This substance retains moisture 
for a long time, and would oheok evaporation to 
a very great extent.—B. C. R. 

8301.—Hardy Chilean Palm.— Sow the 
seeds in heat in the spring—February, March, 
or April—in well-drained pans or boxes filled 
with a mixture of peat and sand, or loam, leaf- 
mould, and Coooa-nut-fibre will do as well as 
peat, and keep it moist. A heat of 80 degv. or 
90 degs. will nob be too muoh, and should be 
maintained as far as possible throughout the 
summer. Unless they grow very rapidly they 
will not want potting off singly until next spring, 
though if you oould give them some heat after¬ 
wards, they would be better if this was done 
towards the autumn. Plaoe them in 2-inoh or 
2J-inoh pots at first. They ought to have some- 
thing like 60 degs. during the winter, be repotted 
7 hen ffro^kg freely in the spring, and be 
pushed on with plenty of heat and moisture 
through the summer. Repot them every spring, 
and as the plants gain size and strength inure 
them gradually to oooler treatment before plac¬ 
ing them in a room. They can, of course, be 
grown without so muoh heat, but in this way 
come along very slowly, and must have a hotbed 
to raise them.—B. C. R. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

THE CELERY-FLY. 

Doubtless many amateur gardeners have 
observed yellow spots on the leafage of Celery 
and Parsnips, and have wondered as to what 
the cause might be. This is the work of the 
larva of the Celery-fly (Tephritls onopordinis). 
If a leaf containing one of these spots be held up 
Jo the light the creature can be seen ensoonoed 
between the two skins of the leaf in the oavity 
it has excavated. This pest will continue its 
ravages through five consecutive months—viz., 
from June to November. Thii season I have 
much trouble with it. I make a point of going 
over the whole crop twice a week and pioking 
off every yellow spot I can discover. I like to 
minimise the amount of miiohief done by remov¬ 
al! the pest as soon as marks of its existence 
and whereabouts are discernible. 8ome destroy 
the grub by pressure of finger and thumb, but 
this oannot be done at the early stage of its 
existence, as it is protected by the substance of 
the tissue in which it is hidden ; moreover, when 
the grub is destroyed by this means, and the 
part containing it is not removed, at the next 
time of going over it will be difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish which spots contain the dead and which 
the live ones. Some recommend dusting the 
leaves over with lime or soob to prevent the 
insects depositing their eggs. I have not tried 
this, but 1 should imagine for ib to be effective 
the dusting should be renewed after every heavy 
rain, also that each leaf formed after the 
operation shoe Id have a dusting. L. C. K. 

Sowing Onions— Cottagers are often 
good vegetable growers, and they frequently 
exhibit samples that would do a professional 
gardener credit. This is mainly because they 
concentrate their attention on this phase of 
Keening, flowers occupying but a small portion 
of their time. One of the best Onion growers 
I have ever known is an agricultural labourer, 
who has a large garden and gets as muoh out of 
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it as I should say it is possible to do. Very 
rarely indeed is his Onion crop a failure, and 
this is rather remarkable, as owing to the 
attaoks of the fly ib is difficult to get good 
Onions in this district. This cultivator attri¬ 
butes his success principally to early sowing. 
Formerly he used to sow early in March, and 
then he had frequent failures; now he sows as 
early in February as possible. The young plants 
are thus enabled to get better root-hold, and 
are consequently so muoh stronger, that the 
maggot oannot harm them muoh. Prior to the 
seed being sown the ground is trenched 18 
inches deep, and plenty of pig manure worked 
in, and a good coat 4 inches thick of the same 
spread on the surface. In this way the welfare 
of the plants is assured from the time they oome 
through the ground. The manure lying on the 
surface all the winter beco nes sweetened, and 
is easily broken up into small particles when 
worked into the ground at sowing time, and is 
thus in a more suitable condition for small 
fibrous roots to feed upon. It is therefore 
evident that to very early sowing and to a 
thorough preparation of the soil tbit oobtager 
owes his sucoess in Onion culture. Mid no doubt 
the attaoks of the maggot might often be 
neut rali se d in a similar manner.—5. 

CULTURE OF CAULIFLOWERS. 
Cauliflower plants raised in the autumn, and 
either wintered in frames, hand-lights, or where 
they oan be protected during severe weather, 
invariably succeed better than those raised in 
heat early in the spring, the only exception 
being the small forcing varieties. Whether the 
seed should be sown at the beginning, middle, 
or near the end of August should depend upon 
the looality. In the north the first week in 
August is not often too soon; in the midlands 
the second week is a good time to sow; while in 
the more favoured southern districts from the 
20th to the end of August is suitable. When 
raised too early the seedlings are apt to grow 
too large, and these often bolt or heart in pre¬ 
maturely. The usual plan is to sow the seea on 
a sheltered border, either in thickly drawn 
shallow drills or broadcast, oovering the seed 
with a little fine soil. In dry seasons it is a 
good plan to moisten the drills or the seed bed 
prior to sowing the seed. Covering with dry 
soil and a little temporary shade also ensure a 
more regular germination. In showery weather 
slugs are troublesome, and it is necessary to 
frequently dust over the tiny seedlings with a 
mixture of slaked lime and soot, this also 
serving to oheok the ravages of the flea or fly. 
When of good size, or before the seedlings crowd 
and spoil each other, a good proportion, or 
all if required, should be prioked out in frames 
or hand-lights. The former ought to be shal¬ 
low, set on a hard, well-drained bottom, and 
enclosing about 6 inches of light and fine soil. 
If deep frames are used, sufficient partially 
decayed hotbed material ought to be placed in 
the bottom to raise the soil and plants near to 
the glass. The plants should be prioked out 
about 4 inches apart each way, watered in and 
covered; but it is not advisable to leave the 
lights on after they have recovered somewhat, 
the aim being to keep them as sturdy as possible. 
Protection must be afforded in cold, frosty 
weather, and at times it may be necessary to 
oover the lights with mats or litter, and also to 
bank up the sides of the frames with some of the 
latter material. When 
Hand-lights are used, theee ought to be set in 
a row or rows, from 2 feet to 3 feet apart each 
way, across a breadth of open ground that is 
intended to orop with Cauliflowers. Each may 
be planted wish double the number that it is 
intended should remain undisturbed, or, say, 
about nine or ten to each hand-light. When 
given plenty of air in mild weather, little or no 
protection other than the lights is at any time 
neoessary in the southern counties, but in 
colder districts mats or litter must be used alio 
whenever severe frost is anticipated. As there 
is bound to be a considerable amount of traffic 
between the hand-lights, either a number of 
paving-tiles or a good layer of ashes should be 
placed between the rows of hand-lights, or the 
ground will eventally become hard and difficult 
to manage. I use plenty of ashes, and they suit 
my heavy ground very well Many plants also 
are wintered either in the seed beds, where 
they oan be protected, if need be, with hoops and 1 


mats, or at the foot of sunny walls and other 
sheltered positions. Before leaving thb part of 
my subject, or that relating to raising the plants 
in the autumn, reference must be made to the 
practice of sowing sucoessional and late varieties 
in August with the aim of securing an early 
supply of fine hearts the following season. I 
was asked reoently if the result of sowing 
Veitoh's Autumn Giant in August and planting 
out in spring to head in during May and June is 
usually satisfactory? I have never been able to 
out this fine variety as early as June, but it can 
be had good by the end of July or early in 
August, and during the latter month very fine 
heads of the Autumn Giant are exhibited in 
various parts of the country, most of which 
were cat from plants raised in the autumn and 
wintered in frames. It may not be generally 
known that it is quite possible to maintain a 
continuous supply of Cauliflowers from the time 
Broccoli are over till they are again available, 
and all from one sowing of seed made in August. 
A j adioious 

Selection of varieties must be made, and, 
in addition, one variety of Brooooli must be 
sown at the same time, this bring Veitoh's 
Autumn-protecting. The latter is more like a 
Cauliflower than a Brooooli, and I have seen 
many fine heads of it late in August that could 
hardly be distinguished from the Autumn Giant 
Cauliflower. Those who may wish to try the 
experiment should select one of the forcing 
varieties for the earliest orop, or to cut, say, 
late in May. Either Early Erfurt (here 
figured) (a very early, very distinct, and really 
valuable kind), Early London, Erfurt Mam¬ 
moth, Magnum Bonum, or Waloheren might 
succeed this ; either Pearl or King of the Cauli¬ 
flowers would cany on the supply till the middle 
of July, these being closely followed by Eclipse, 
this lasting till August, when Autumn Giant 
would be plentiful. Autumn-protecting Brooooli 
raised in autumn, and the latter ana Autumn 
Giant Cauliflower raised early in the spring 
would carry on the supply till mid-winter or 
later. Plants of late Cauliflowers wintered 
under glass or otherwise protected are very apt 
to become blind; but if these are left where 
planted, the majority will push out side growths 
whioh form small, early, and serviceable hearts. 
It will thus be seen that it is a mistake to pull 
up all that are apparently of no servioe. What 
Cauliflowers delight in and what they ought to 
have is a fairly deep and rioh root-run. They 
will not thrive, however, in manure-sick land or 
such as has long been heavily manured and only 
lightly cropped, but they should be planted in 
fresh, well-pulverised ground, into whioh plenty 
of good solid manure has been deeply dug. The 
only way to render land poisoned with manure 
fit for Cauliflowers is to bastard trenoh or double 
dig. In this case only the shovellings or a small 
portion of the second spit is brought to the sur¬ 
face, and this, being well mixed with the top 
spit, completely ohanges and muoh improves its 
oharaoter. This work can be done now for the 
rows of handlights to be set on in September or 
early in Ootober, while land intended for crop¬ 
ping next spring may well be prepared during 
the winter. I prefer to 

Transplant Cauliflower plants, especially 
those that have been prioked out with the aid 
of a trowel, so as to save a good ball of soil with 
the roots, but where the disease known as dub¬ 
bing is prevalent, the soil ought to be shaken 
from the roots and the latter be then repeatedly 
dipped into a paddle made of clay, soot. And 
lime, or as many times as will be necessary to 
well coat them with this good preventive mix¬ 
ture. The spring treatment, briefly summed up, 
should be muoh as follows : Late in February, or 
as early in March as the state of the weather per¬ 
mits, put out some of the strongest plants where 
they oan be protected with rough frames, hand- 
lights, or mats, supported with hoops, and if 
there is space a f aw at the foot of a south wall, 
the latter especially receiving plenty of manure. 
Before the remainder of the plants preserved 
through the winter have commenced active 
growth, transplant them to a good open plot of 
ground where, without muoh further trouble, 
they ought to give a good succession of useful 
hearts. Should there be a scarcity of autumn- 
raised plants, seed of early, second early, or late 
varieties ought to be sown early in Maroh in 
gentle heat, the seedlings being slightly hardened 
off, prioked out into boxes or frames, or if pre- 
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ferred, placed in small pots, and after they have 
become well established be gradually exposed to 
all weathers and finally planted out late in April 
or early in May. More plants may be raised in 
a frame during March, these being, when strong 
enough, pricked out on sheltered borders and 
early in June transplanted to where they are 
to grow. The most important crops, however, 



Early Erfurt Cauliflower. 


are those obtained by planting autumn raised 
plants and the large breadths of Autumn Giant 
raised early in the spring. The rows of the 
last named and Eclipse may well be feet 
apart, and the plants not less than 2 feet apart 
in the rows, the next extra early varieties being 
18 inches apart each way, and all the rest 2 feet 
apart each way. If extra fine hearts are 
required, give an abundance of liquid-manure, 
or occasional surfacing of some kind of artificial 
manure, the latter being washed in, while if 
the leaves are tied over the advancing hearts 
this will ensure their being of the required 
whiteness and more delicately flavoured than 
those exposed to all weathers. Caterpillars are 
frequently very troublesome among Cauli¬ 
flowers, one or more of these soon spoiling a 
heart. They ought to be closely looked after 
and destroyed before doing any mischief. 

W. 


Sowing Lettuce seed.— In the colder 
parts of the country now is a good time to sow 
seed with the aim of securing a good bed of 
plants to stand through the winter, but in the 
more favoured southern districts, the end of 
August is soon enough to bow. Neither very 
large nor quite small plants will survive through 
a severe winter, and, as a rule, the wisest plan 
is to make two sowings, one now, and another a 
fortnight later on. Should the autumn be mild 
the earliest raised will become too large, and the 
seoond batch will, in this case, prove of the 
greatest service. Any way, the attempt to raise 
and preserve a number of plants should be made, 
as they are always superior to those raised in 
heat early in the year. Of Cos varieties the 
hardiest are Hiok’s Hardy Green and either of 
the selections of the Brown Cor. The quick- 
hearting Early Paris Market is nearly or quite 
as hardy as All the Year Round and Hammer¬ 
smith Hardy Green Cabbage varieties, and for the 
future it will be largely raised here and wintered 
on sheltered borders. My plan is to sow the 
seed in drills drawn rather thickly in the open 
ground, the plants being eventually pricked out 
about 4 inches apart each way on sheltered bor¬ 
ders, and also on raised ridgeB at the foot of 
sunny walls. Another plan, and which is the 
most simple is to sow the seed broadcast on a 
warm border, where the plants are to remain 
undisturbed till the spring. In either case the 
soil should be moistened prior to sowing the seed 
rather thinly, and a little fine light soil distri¬ 
buted over the seed is preferable to attempting 
raking it in.—M. 

8311.— Vegetable Marrows failing — 
The Marrow plants are growing in too rich a 
compost. It is a mistake to use much manure, 
and such a light compost generally. Better 
lant in loam or in anv good garden soil that has 
een well cultivated. When planted in a 
manure heap the growth is too gross, and the 
blossoms fail to set.—E. H. 

8175.— Cucumbers rotting off.— The 
temperature is right, and the failure in the 
swelling of the fruit is^J should say, caused by 
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defective root aotion. This may come from too 
heavy or too frequent waterings, or from the soil 
being of too heavy a nature. Cucumbers must 
never get dry at the roots, but it is better to 
maintain the requisite degree of moisture by 
means of gentle watering more often repeated 
than to allow the soil to get almost dry, and 
then drench it. At the same time encourage 
the formation of surface roots by top-dressings of 
light mould.—J. C. B. 

8254.— Shantung Cabbage.— This plant 
has been largely grown by a friend of mine this 
season. The seeds germinate freely and quickly 
in the open, and the plants, which are more 
hardy than was anticipated, show every promise 
of fulfilling the statement in the notice refered to. 
As the plants have been taken by the Duke of 
Beaufort, and large growers, like Garaway's, 
ofBristol, and others, its capabilities will, no 
doubt, this season be fully tested. I shall be 
pleased to refer to the grower.—T. H. Parker, 
Newport, Mon. 

8225.— A Cucumber-house. — I should 
recommend “ G. H.” to construct a span-roofed 
house, running north and south ; exoept for 
fruiting in the depth of winter, when a three- 
quarter span facing south is preferable, the 
above is undoubtedly the best form for general 
use. The width may be from 9 feet to 12 feet, 
the pitch of roof not more than 45 degs. I con¬ 
sider 40 degs. is about the best for Cucnmb8rs, 
and the internal height from floor to ridge-plank 
7 feet or 7 feet 6 inches. The walls should be 
of sound 9-inch work, and oarried right up to 
the plate that supports the lower end of the 
rafters, no side glass or ventilators being re¬ 
quired. The bars should be of 3 inch by 1^ inch 
stuff, and be placed from 12 inches to 15 inches 
apart. A moderate-sized ventilator should be 
placed at 3 feet or 4 feet apart along the ridge, 
arranging them on alternate sides of the house. 
As regards heating, at least two rows of 4 inch 
piping on each side will be necessary for the 
summer and autumn crops ; but for very 
early work you must have three rows on each 
side, and a 2-inch pipe running round next the 
glass will also be desirable. Except during a 
hot summer the plants succeed best if grown on 
a raised staging of boards or stout slates, with 
the pipes beneath them. A tank in the house 
is a capital thing, but I would not attempt to 
heat it.—B. C. R. 

8291.— Making an Asparagus-bed.— 

The old-fashioned Asparagus-bed ia fast dis¬ 
appearing from the best gardens. Instead of 
making narrow beds to hold two or three rows 
of plants closely packed together, the plot of 
land intended for an Asparagus plantation, 
whether it be half a-rod or an acre or more, 
should be thoroughly well cultivated and heavily 
manured and the plants set out in rows in April, 
allowing from 3 feet to 4 feet between the rows, 
and 2 feet from plant to plant in the rows. A 
much heavier weight of produce will be cut 
from a given area by this plan at a less expense 
than on the old-fashioned system of narrow 
beds, where both roots and branches are oramped 
for want of space.—E. H. 

8245.— Slugs In a Cucumber-frame.— The best 
way of destroying the sings in your frame is to lay some 
pieces of tlate or tile about in it, with a small heap of bran 
on eaoh. Examine these traps every evening with a light.— 
G. S. 8. 

The Bush Vegetable Marrow.—This 
type of Vegetable Marrow is largely cultivated 
by the market growers of Bedfordshire. It is a 
very distinct variety, as the stems do not run. 
They are very thick and short, and produce 
large leaves. The plants throw out in clusters 
numerous fruits, which are of a good length, 

reen in colour, and somewhat ribbed. Long 

edB of the Marrow are planted in the fields and 
the plants are placed a yard or Icbs apart. The 
beds are 12 feet to 15 feet apart, and between 
them are breadths of Rye, which afford shelter 
from winds, and help to keep the plants snug 
and warm in the early part of the season. This 
type appears to be identical with the Italian 
Vegetable Marrow of the French, which is much 
grown in Italy, and the fruit eaten quite young, 
much younger than it is the custom to gather 
them in this country. The long white Bush 
Marrow is not so well known in this country, 
but it is becoming more grown each succeeding 
year. It is a very early Marrow, turning in 
more rapidly than the green one, while the white 
colour appears to be more acceptable. Anyone 
seeing the Bash Marrows growing for the firet 


time might be led to suppose they were plants 
arrested in their growth from some cause, but 
it is not so. How it originated I am unable to 
say, but the Bedfordshire market gardeners 
evidently find it a remunerative variety.— R. 


ORCHIDS. 

OATTLEYA SPECIOSISSIMA. 

The flower sent by “H. B. W.” is a very fine 
form of this species, approaching very closely to 
the variety known in gardens as Buchaniana. 
All the forms of this kind are considered to be 
shy bloomers, and they certainly produce but 
few flowers on the same spike. Your plant is 
flowering early, fully a month before the usual 
time before we expect to see this form ; but it is 
always delightful when seen. In the flower 
under consideration the sepals and petals are 
large, and of a soft, pleasing, rosy hue, the 
petals much the broadest, lip at the base rolled 
over the column, front lobe spreading, deeply bi- 
lobed in front, and deep magenta in colour ; this 
passing into a pale hue is continued as a central 
stripe to the base, whilst on either side is a 
pleasing tinge of yellow. It suooeeds under 
just the same system as other Cattleyas, but it 
requires more heat than those of the Trian® or 
Mobsub section, and should be well exposed to 
the sun and air. It flowers soon after growth 
is completed; but, as I before remarked, it is 
one of the shyest flowering of all the labiata 
section, and it requires more sunshine than any 
other Cattleya with which I am acquainted. It 
comes from near the coast line in Venezuela. 
When your plant has ceased flowering keep it 
quiet, but not too dry, as upon the proper 
resting of this plant depends the growth being 
strong next season, and if the plant does not 
start strong enough to make a sheath for bloom¬ 
ing a whole season is lost. Matt. Bramble, 


ONCIDIUM CURTUM. 

I am asked by “ B. H.” to say a few wcrds 
respecting this Orchid, a flower of which is here 
represented. The plant in its growth more 
nearly resembles O. crispum than any other of 
the genus. It is a very beautiful kind from 
Brazil, but it requires somewhat cool treatment, 
yet not so cool in winter as the Odontogloseums. 
The spike is many flowered, and the blossoms 
are rich yellow, blotohed and spotted with 
bright-brown. It is usually a spring blooming 
plant. It may be grown in either a pot or 
hanging-basket, but I much prefer a block of 
wood, as it does not appear to like much about 
its roots, and these require ample drainage. 
When so situated, it may also be kept nearer 
the light, which this kind requires to grow it 
vigorously, otherwise a small spike will arise, 
with a few scattered flowers only on it, which does 
not, by any means, afford a fair glimpse of its 



Flower of Oncidium curium. 


beauty. When growing it enjoys copious water¬ 
ings, and under the blook system of cultivating 
it, all superabundance of moisture drains away 
quickly. In winter very little water is neces¬ 
sary, but do not allow the plant to shrivel. 

Matt. Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOS8UMS. 

There is little doubt but that the members of 
this family have fairly captivated the growers of 
Orohids, and the beauty of our Princess flower 
(O. Alexandise) is a fair and honourable reason 
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why we should remain steadfast and true in 
our all*glance, and i say long may it reign the 
quesn of our Orchid-houses. I am aiked 
questions about a few kinds of this genus, whioh 
are given below, the kinds named being very 
handsome, and well deserving the attention of 
every amsteur. The plants belonging to this 
genus are all cool house ones, yet there are some 
which require a warmer situation than others, 
and it is in catering for these requirements tba) 
the great success of some growers is obtained; 
indeed, caie and attention may be accepted as 
the chief essentials in the management of these 
plants. 

Odontoglosscm blandum is a beautiful kind, 
and one whioh I am delighted to see crop up 
more plentifully than it did about ten or twelve 
years ago. It was first found about twenty-five 
years a^o by Mr. Blunt whilst collecting new 
plants for the Messrs. Low, of Clapton, but none 
of the first plants sent to that firm survived the 
journey. The plant grows on very moist, Moss- 
covered trees, at an altitude of 6,500 feet above 
the sea-level, and the bad transit to the coast, 
coupled with the excessive moisture of its 
surroundings, led to its always arriving in this 
country in a dead or dying state, whilst so great 
was the desire to get it in our collections at home 
that the plant soon became very soaroe ia its 
native country. A few years, however, I 
suppose, has allowed the plant to beoome 
re established in its natural home; better and 
more rapid means of transit to the coast have 
sprang up, and, consequently, the plants arrive 
horns in hotter condition, so that in a dealer’s 
catalogue now bafore me the kind now under 
consideration is priced at ten shillings, so, 
as I before remarked, it is oftener to be seen 
in bloom in this country. It is a bsautiful 
plant, and you will do well to obtain it I 
havj observed it growing bee} and flowering 
mosb profusely at the warmest end of the 
Udontoglossum house, where it should be kept 
in winter ; in the summer months any position 
in the same structure suits it In i‘s native 
country it is very wet all the year round, there¬ 
fore, in a state of cultivation the drainage must 
bs thorough to carry away the water from its 
roots, ana thus prevent stagnation ; and the 
plant is said in its native mountains to flower 
through the whole season. At home, however, 
we have nob succeeded so well with this plant, 
and, although I have seen it flowering at various 
seasons, ib mosb usually blooms through the 
autumn and winter months. It is a dwarf and 
oompaofa speo.es, seldom reaohing a foot in 
height; spike, longer than the leaves, bearing 
a dense, many-flowered raceme; the sepals and 
petals are narrow, white, spotted with purplish- 
red ; lip, toothed at the edges, and tapering in 
front into a small, narrow prior, this is also a 
white kind, beating a few larger spots of the same 
colour as the sepals. Its flowers are exceedingly 
beautiful. It comes from the neighbourhood of 
Ocraa. 

Odontoglossum Bictonknse — Although not 
the moso beautiful it always has a charm for me, 
because ib is the first species of the family intro¬ 
duced to our gardens in a living state, and it is 
now upwards of fifty years ago since it first 
flowered in the collection at Bicton, and from 
whence its scientific name is obtained. The plant 
is a native of Guatemala, and requires a slightly 
higher temperature than the majority of the 
kinds belonging to this family. The plant is 
somewhat like O. Uro-Skinneri in habit of 
growth, the bulbs usually bearing a pair of 
leaves, which are about a foot in length, and deep- 
green, whilst the erect spike is tall, bearing a 
raceme of many flowers, whioh measure from an 
inch to 2 inches aoross; the sepals and petals 
are narrow, of a bright-brown hue, suffused and 
streaked with green; lip, hearb shaped, rose 
colour. The flower, however, is variable in 
colour. In some forms the sepals and petals are 
bright blown, in others they are straw colour of 
various shades. It blooms daring aatamn and 
winter, its flowers being always desirable for 
button-hole bouquets. 

Odontoglossum polyx antiium.— A splendid 
form of this genus, which has not been in our 
gardens much above ten years. It is a fairly 
strong grower, and does well under quite cool 
treatment. The flowers are prodaoed daring 
the later spring months. Ths spike is some 
2 feet long and many-flowered, the individual 
blooms being upwards of 3 inches aoross; sepals 
and petals yellow of some shade, the lower part 
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more or leas blotohed and spotted with deep 
rioh brown; lip, large, cinnamon-brown, with a 
narrow marginal line of yellow. It is a superb 
kind from the mountains of Ecuador, wbion is 
now plentiful in oolleotions, and can be obtained 
for a few shillings. Matt. Bramble. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

LILIUM HARRISI. 

This variety of L longiflorum is now (July) at its 
best in a cool house, while some that were planted 
in the open border have a few of their earliest 
blooms just on the point of expanding. As an 
illustration of the great variation in the height 
of this Lily between specimens under glass and 
ths same grown entirely in the open air, I may 
mention that though all the bulbs wers obtained 
from the same source, and all planted at the 
same time, the indoor plants are twioe the h right 
of those grown outside. In both oases, however, 
it has proved itself a grand Lily—indeed, one 
of the most useful of the whole genus, for ib can 
be thoroughly depended upon to flower either 
In the open ground or in pots, while the scent 
of its blooms is very pleasing. L. Harrisi is 
undoubtedly the best of the many forms of L. 
longiflorum, for although it may not (as is 
asserted by some) be botanioally distinct from 
the Japanese varieties eximium or Wilsoni, it is 
from a horticultural point of view certainly 
superior, for it is more free-flowering than 
they are, as even comparatively small bulbs of 
L. Hartisi will produoe more blooms than those 
of a corresponding size of either of the others. 
A good illustration of the superiority of L. 
Harrisi is the fact that it has made suoh a rapid 
advanoe in popular favour within the last few 
years, and from its many desirable qualities it 
promises before long to be generally cultivated 
to the exclusion of all the other varieties. 
Though it is said not to be hardy, our bulbs 
were not injured in any way during last winter, 
when they were merely protected by a little 
litter being spread over them. Many of those 
flowering in pots were potted in the autumn and 
wintered in a cold frame, being only protected 
by a couple of mats, so that they were often 
frozen, but did not suffer any inj ary in oonse- 
quence. This Lily readily lends itself for 
Forcing into bloom much earlier in the 
season than ib naturally flewers. Indeed, I had 
a beautiful group in blossom by the middle of 
March, and a succession has been maintained at 
intervals up to the present time. Another 
peculiarity of L. Harrisi is the fact that during 
the autumn many of the plants that flowered 
earlier in the season will push up secondary 
stems that will produce a flower or two, and 
that at a time when Lily blooms are soaroe, as, 
except L neilgherrense (whioh, by the way, is 
difficult to grow well), the Lily season is ended. 
The purposes for whioh we roquire this Lily 
render it more useful when each bulb is grown 
singly than if made up in masses or clumps in 
large pots, and, consequently, in potting there is 
only one bulb put in each pot. Unless in the 
case of very large roots, the pots employed are 
those 5 inohes in diameter, and the soil used 
oonsists of good loam, lightened by an admixture 
of sand, peat, and well decayed manure. The 
bulbs are potted at suoh a depth that the tops 
are about aa inch below the surface of the soil, 
and when finished they are stood on a good well- 
drained bed of ashes in an ordinary garden 
frame. If potted in October all the bulbs may 
be placed in the frame for a little time, but those 
needed for the earliest blooming will soon 
require to be assisted with a little neat. It is a 
good thing to get the bulbs early in the season, 
as they are usually imported into this country 
(principally from the United States) during 
August and September, and they are, conse¬ 
quently, when potted, under more favourable 
conditions than in the dry warehouses of the 
bulb dealers. Iu potting them sometimes a few 
loose scales become detached from the bulbe, 
and when this happens they should not be 
thrown away, for if laid in pans or boxes of 
light sandy soil they quickly grow, and, favour¬ 
ably situated, make good bulbs the first season. 
Besides those above mentioned there is a 
variety of the long-flowered Lily that I have 
lately admired—it is L. variegatum, in whioh 
the leaves are so conspicuously and regularly 
edged with white, that a good dump of ft 
presents a very uncommon appearance. P. 


THE AMAZON LILY (EUCHARIS 
AMAZONICA). 

Well as this plant succeeds with some, others 
find a difficulty in inducing it to flower. Where 
a continuous succession of blooms is wanted it 
is necessary to have several batches of plants in 
order that some may be growing on at different 
stages while others are resting; for though some 
assert that they flower the same bulbs again 
and again after short intervals, I much question 
If they really do so. I believe that only a por¬ 
tion of the plants in pots send up spikes, and 
that the others follow afterwards, and oontinne 
this habit all through, unless they are turned 
out and the strongest and best bulbs seleoted and 
potted on by themselves. This, I think, is the 
proper treatment, although I do not recommend 
too frequent disturbance, as the turning out and 
shaking the soil from the roots, even if done 
very carefully, must cause a severe eheck, and 
throw the plants baok. The bulbs, however, 
under good cultivation and 

S citable conditions, Inorease so fast that it 
is quite requisite they should be divided, or 
have much more room afforded by shifting them 
on—a plan, up to certain limits, very advisable, 
and, if they oould only be planted out in beds 
with bottom-heat, the best results would follow. 
I have been able to do this by making use of a 
part of the Cuoumber-bouse, where there is 
room for two rows, and these I have placed on 
a layer of half-rotten leaves, resting on 3 inches 
or so of clinkers for drainage, the plants being 
turned out in nothing but leaf mould and sand, 
in which they luxuriate ; and I hope I may be 
able to let tnem remain where they are, aa I 
never before had them so good. If this system 
oould be pursued by growers for market, I feel 
sure it would pay well, as the Eucharis being 
shade-loving, might have Stephanotis over them, 
aad the two do well together in the same house. 
Although necessary to rest the Eucharis, it is 
quite a mistake to do as some do—dry the plants 
off to suoh a degree as to allow them to lose 
their foliage; for in its native habitat there is 
no doubt that the Eaoharia is an evergreen, as it 
seems quite of that nature in our stoves, aad 
the less the leaves suffer and the more they are 
taken care of and developed, the finer and 
stronger the bulbs grow and the better they 
flower. This being so, the resting should be 
brought about more by keeping the plants cooler 
than by withholding water to such a degree as 
to oause flagging, as it is important that ths 
foliage should not suffer, nor the roots take 
injury, whioh both must if the soil beoomes 
quite void of all moisture. Before the resting, 
the thing to aim at is to get a free, strong 
rowth by plunging the plants where they oan 
ave a good brisk bottom-heat, and be well 
syringed or sprinkled over the foliage, whioh 
damping under a 

High temperature is what Eucharis specially 
delights in, and the constant wetting keeps the 
leaves clean and free from red-spider and tnrips, 
whioh, in a dry atmosphere are sure to assail 
them. Besides an abundanoe of dean warm 
water at the roots of the Eucharis when growing 
and blooming, the plants are mu oh benefited by 
liquid-manure, whioh, if not strong, may be 
given freely with the greatest advantage. The 
best and most suitable is that made from cow- 
manure and soot, whioh should be allowed to 
stand and get perfectly dear before using, as 
any sediment blooks and seals over the surfaoe 
of the soil, and shuts out die air so essential to 
keep all sweet and pure. The time for repotting 
ii immediately after the plants have done bloom¬ 
ing, when they msy either be partially shaken 
ont and separated, or shifted on, aooording to 
the sized pots they are in. Whichever is done, 
the pots to receive them must be well drained, 
and to insure the drainage bsing kept perfectly 
open, some Mois or half-rotten leaves should be 
scattered over it, and then a portion of the 
roughest parts of the soil, which may ooneist of 
equal quantities of peat and loam, or leaf-mould 
and the latter, with plenty of sharp sand, the 
sand being important to prevent any adhesion or 
binding of the mixture, that there may be a free 
passage through for the water. This should be 
given somewhat sparingly at first after potting, 
and gradually increased as the plants get more 
hold of the soil, and show that they are growing 
quickly, when it is requisite that the treatment 
should go on in the way already referred to 
above. & 
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W INTER-FLOWERING ZONAL PELAR¬ 
GONIUMS. 

Zonal Pelargonium blossoms in winter are now 
looked upon as a necessity in most) gardens ; in 
faafc, we get a oolour in the Zonal Pelargonium 
whioh no other winter-flowering plant gives us, 
and when arranged in a out state, in a free and 
natural manner, as shown in the annexed illus¬ 
tration, they are moat effective. The first 
important matter is to select varieties whioh are 
short jointed and sturdy. The oolour is optional. 
Many prefer scarlet varieties to all other colours, 
possibly because the latter can be found in plants 
of other kinds. With regard to the culture 
required, whioh is very simple, I have found the 
plants to suooeed best when the cuttings are 
struok at the end of the present month, or early 
in September, and I prefer to put the outtings 
singly into very small pots in sandy soil, placing 
them in a pit or frame, and by keeping a little close 
and slightly shaded for a week or two they soon 
root. When the little pots are well filled with 
roots in October I shift them on into 3-inch pots, 
using a compost consisting of two parts loam 
and one of leaf-mould and decayed stable-manure 
from a spent hot-bed, and a liberal sprinkling 
of silver-sand. After potting 
do not give muoh water— 
only just sufficient to keep 
the soil moderately moist. 

This rule should be followed 
throughout the winter. 

When growth commences 
again after this potting 
pinch out the points of the 
little plants, and this will 
induce them to form bushy 
little specimens. The beat 
place to winter them in is 
on a shelf or stage in a dry, 
light, and comfortably waim 
greenhouse, the object being 
to keep the plants growing 
very steadily on through the 
winter. In the end of May 
or early in June give the 
plants their final shift into 
6 inch or 7-inoh pots, using 
the compost as previously 
reoommended, drain the pots 
well, and ram the soil in very 
firmly around the roots. All 
that is necessary after the 
plants are in their flowering- 
pots is to set them on a bed 
«jf coal-ashes in a sunny spot 
in the open air, and attend 
well to watering and stop¬ 
ping the shoots, and nipping 
off of all flower buds that 
show themselves till the end 
of August, when the two 
latter practices should be 
discontinued. House the 
plants as soon as tLe 
nights begin to feel chilly, 
and oontinue giving them 
plenty of air as long as 
the weather is favourable. 

When dull and oold increase the tempera¬ 
ture, which should range from 50 degs. at 
night to 55 degs. to GO degs. by day, with a 
little air on the house at the top and sides also 
unless it is windy. The house in which Zonal 
Pelargoniums are placed for winter flowering 
should be a light, well-heated, and ventilated 
structure. In watering care must be taken not 
to wet the foliage more than is possible, and a 
little weak, clear guano-water occasionally 
given will be very beneficial. Under this treat¬ 
ment there will be no scarcity of bloom through¬ 
out the winter. As regards varieties, amongst 
the many now in cultivation, and which are all 
more or leas good, the following well-tried 
kinds may be seleoted with perfect confidence : 
Vesuvius, F. V. Raspail, Wonderful, and Silvio 
in the scarlet section ; Olivia Carr, Lady Shef¬ 
field, and Rose Rendatler are good pinks ; Joan 
of Arc and Eureka are among the beat of the 
whites ; and President Thiers and Sophie Birkin 
are good salmons. Other very desirable varie¬ 
ties are : Henri Jacoby (a splendid kind), John 
Gibbons, Colonel Seely, J. C. Rodbard, Mdme. 
Thibaut, and oandidissima plena. H. 

8291.—A bedding Pansy.—Tbs best yellow bedding 
Pansy (or growing ss a contrast to Blus King Is King 
Codes. It flowers early, and hs^a dwarf habit.^-J. 0. 0. 


8227.— Stocking' a greenhouse.— What 
a very oommon question this is, and how diffi¬ 
cult to answer without any data to work upon. 
The aspect and locality are very important, as 
in or near to a town it is scaroely practicable 
to grow flowering plants, as the circulating air 
necessary to keep them in health introduces too 
muoh dust and soot. Ferns, Palms, and a few 
other plants like a muggy atmosphere. I there¬ 
fore will confine myself to them. In the first 
plaoe, it is far better that the Ferns should be 
planted out. For this purpose there is nothing 
so good as tufa-stone, which can be obtained at 
most florists. It should be got in various sized 
and shaped lumps ; but it can be broken up with 
a strong, oold chisel, the small pieoes and dust 
being saved. Have ready a number of sticks of 
various lengths, and some Portland oement, 
mixed with one-third of river sand, also one or 
two tin or zinc pails which will hold the ordinary 
sizBd flower-pots. Now make an irregular 
border round the greenhouse with tufa-stone, 
about 6 inches high, where the oement shows 
too muoh push in small pieces of the stone, and 
throw on smartly some of the dust; this border, 
say, 8 inches or 10 inohes wide inside, will 
eventually be filled up with good drainage and 


Oca Reu>er*' Illi htration.h : Cut tnis'iea of Zonal Pelargoniums, freely arranged i; 
Engmved for Oaeuem.no I lm uteatkd from a photograph »ent by Mr. P. M. Steve 
Sherwood, Scot*town Hill, near Ulaogow. 


Fern compoet. Now oomes the opportunity for 
taste and knack in bnilding the upper tiers. 
Pieces of stone should be fitted up against the 
wall, the mod irregular face of the stone being 
exposed to view, and held in position by pieces 
of stick resting on the ground until the cement 
filled in behind the stone is hard. Pockets will 
thus be made into which Ferns, Ac. will be 
planted. Every here and there bnlld ronnd one 
of the pails, taking care that it oan be with¬ 
drawn, and that the bottom of the pooket is not 
stopped with oement. These holes will be 
available for Ferns and Palms in pots which can 
be moved about. The more irregularly the 
pockets are built, the better will be the effect. 
In two or three days— » t , when the oement is 
dry—withdraw the sticks and thoroughly water 
the whole. This will show any defects, and 
carry away add from the cement. When the 
work is satisfactory, fill in all with Fern com¬ 
post, the upper pockets not requiring other 
drainage than lamps of soil, as the stone absorbs 
much water, and the rest will percolate down to 
the well-drained border. In the bottom border, 
whioh should have lamps of stone in the middle 
here and there, plant the moisture-loving Ferns, 
and in crevioes where there Is not much soil 
plant small Sedums, Ficus repens, Tradescantla, 
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and English Maiden-hair Fern; these will all 
creep over the tufa-stone and grow thereon. 
The following will do in a cool greenhouse : 
Adiantums Capillos-veneris, cuneatum, peda- 
turn, Cyrtomiurn falcatum, Lygodium icindcm, 
Nephrolepls tnberosa, Nephrodiam molle and 
var. oorymbiferum, Onyohinm japonicum, 
Pteris serrulate and its varieties, Pteris erotica 
and varieties, Osmnnda gracilis, the Oak Fern, 
and many other English Ferns.—W. Higgins 
Jacob, London. 

8240.— Treatment of a Olivia.—I should 
recommend ** W. H. J. ’ to repot the plant at 
once, and divide it at the same time—that is to 
say, if it is intended to divide the old growths ; 
but if it is only wished to take off the young 
growths which appear at the side of the old 
plant, then I think the best thing to do would 
be to pot it only, and then leave it till next 
spring, as I think if “ W. H. J." will examine 
these young offsets it will be fonnd that they 
have not made a sufficient number of roots to be 
taken off for repotting. I find that the best 
soil for this plant is good turfy loam two parts, 
one of peat, one of rotten cow-manure, and one 
of sana. These plants like rather firm potting, 
and a nioe moist, rather warm, temperature to 
grow in for a time after¬ 
wards. I have a few fine 
specimens, whioh are kept in 
an eaily vinery after they 
are brought out of the green¬ 
house after flowering in 
spring ; the moist and warm 
temperature just suits them, 
and as the Grapes ripen the 
house is kept drier and 
cooler, which gives the 
plants a chance to go to 
rest. This brings them into 
an excellent condition for 
foroing, which might be 
done at any time during the 
winter or spring ; and when 
these noble plants are 
treated in this way, and not 
allowed to suffer tor want of 
water along the growing 
season, they are very ac¬ 
commodating plants for 
forcing, and no flowers are 
more appreciated than 
theirs.—T. A. 

8310.—Seedling 1 Be¬ 
gonias- — There mast be 
something radically wrong 
for the plants to remain In 
a stagnant condition for 
three or fonr months, espe¬ 
cially considering the forcing 
weather we have bad at 
times, if not oontinnonsiy. 
Do they get enough water ? 
If the lower part of the ball 
is dry they oannot be ex¬ 
pected to grow. My own 
plants are growing so fast 
that I cannot keep pace with 
them, seedlings both of this 
and last year advancing so 
rapidly that I cannot pot them on as fast as they 
call for more ipace. The beat advice I can give 
11 F. H. is to give his sluggish plants two 
thorough loakings, not mere iprinklings, of a 
solution of sulphate of ammonia of the strength 
of half an ounoe to the gallon, with an interval 
of a week between. If that does not move them 
nothing will, but oare must be taken to syringe 
or sprinkle them well overhead with olean 
water immediately afterwards, or the mixture 
will burn the foliage. I expect the plants are 
making bulbs all the time, although they do not 
grow, and if ao, will do well next year, with 
suitable treatment. But if they cannot be got 
Into 4^ inch or 5-inch pots before the end of the 
month they had better not be shifted. In either 
cate expose them to the open air daring 
September if you want firm, sound bulbs than 
will start and grow well next season —B. C. R. 

8232— Begonias rotting off— Perhaps 
“ Erin ” waters his plants in the evening, which 
would alone account for the losses, for a little 
moisture hanging round the neck of the plants 
through the night, especially if the house is close 
and warm, is almost certain to aet up deoay. 
Water should be given chiefly in the forenoon, 
or not later than 4 p.m. Sometimes plants 
standing on a high shelf in the sun get so hot 
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and dry that the roots are crippled, and when 
water u given they collapse, bnt this oan be 
avoided by shading lightly from strong son.— 
B. C. R. 

8238. —Gloxinias from seed in a cool 
greenhouse. —If yon leave the bulbs in the 
soil in which they are growing, and yon keep it 
dry from the time the leaves tarn yellow until 
the beginning of March, you may safely rely on 
their keeping sound. When at rest place them 
in the warmest corner of the house; 45 deg*, to 
50 degs. is a very suitable winter temperature 
for dormant bulbs of Gloxinias, although they 
will bear a few degrees more warmth, but they 
are none the better for it —J. 0. C. 

- These will grow very well daring July, 

August, and part of September without any 
artificial heat, bub they must be pushed on as 
fast as possible if to form bulbs large enough to 
stand the winter safely and do any good next 
season. To this end they should be kept as warm 
and close aB oan be managed, with shade from 
hot san and a constantly moist atmosphere. 
Grow them in a mixture of equal parts of fine 
loam, peat, and leaf-mould, with half a pint of 
sand ; 3-inch pots will be large enough for them 
this year. If possible afford them a little heat 
daring the autumn, so as to keep them growing 
as long as possible, and if kept fairly dry they 
will winter right enough in a temperature of not 
less than 45 degs.—B. 0. R. 

8230.— Bagoniaa losing their flower- 

buds. —Too much root moisture and a damp, 
confined air, especially during the night, will 
cause Begonias to drop their flowers. I expect 
yours are suffering from such treatment. Use 
water at the roots judiciously, and do not close 
the house for an hour or two after the watering 
is completed. As a matter of feet, the top 
ventilators ought not to be quite dosed at night 
at this time of year. There should be a free 
escape for the damp which always follows the 
watering.—J. C. C. 

—— This is a fault to which these Begonias, 
the single-flowered kinds more particularly, are 
always liable. Sadden change in the weather 
often causes the buds to drop wholesale, and it 
may also arise from careless or irregular water¬ 
ing. In or near large towns this fault is much 
more common than in the open oountry, where 
the air is pure ; but, at the same time, with 
some plants (seedlings) the fault Is inherent, and 
cannot be remedied. I generally throw such 
away, for they are not worth growing. All 
that oan be done is to keep the plants as 
healthy and sturdy as possible by every means, 
to see that the roots are kept evenly and 
moderately moist, and to protect them from 
sudden ohangea of all kinds.—B. C. R. 

82 id— Green caterpillars in a greenhouse.— 
The beet means of destroying the oaterpilLan is by hand- 
picking. You might syringe the plants with soft soap and 
Tobaoco water. The oanse is that the female moth got 
into your greenhouse and laid her eggs on the plants.— 

Qe 8. 8. 

8290 — Fowls’manure in the garden.— 

Fowls* manure is one of the most powerful that 
we have, and if applied carefully cannot fail to 
show good results. The fact of its being so 
strong causes me to use it with caution, and 
the way I find it answers best is to mix it with 
fresh loam, sifted so as to divide it into fine 
particles, and apply it as a top-dressing; the 
roots will very quickly find it, and rain or 
watering will carry the nutriment down to the 
lower roots, so that nothing will be wasted. 
Manures of these kinds ought to kept in a 
covered shed, as rain soon carries off the nutri¬ 
tive qualities. The only difficulty I find with 
it is that it is impossible to get it in sufficiently 
large quantities, as besides the flower garden, 
I utilise it for top-dressing suoh things as 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, or any of such gross 
feeding plants as are getting exhausted with 
cropping at this time of year. I have applied 
it extensively to such crops as these, using dear, 
turf loam, chopped up roughly, and about a 
gallon of fowls’ manure to a barrow - load of 
loam, ramming it firm, and I never had finer 
orope, or oleaner, healthier plants. In the 
flower garden care must be taken not to use this 
manure too freely or the plants will run to leaf 
instead of flower; this is the reason why I 
would advise it being applied as a top-dressing, 
for then it oan be used more or less freely 
according to the strength of the plants.— 
J* G. H. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

RIPENING THE WOOD. 

The perfect ripening of the wood of Chrysan¬ 
themums whioh is to produce exhibition blooms 
is a subjeot little understood by those who are 
taking up the oulture of these plants for the 
first time. Wibhout maturation of the woody 
parts of the stems perfect blooms oannot be 
obtained. The incurved section is more influ¬ 
enced by the proper or improper maturation of 
the growth than any other section of the whole 
family, owing to the different construction of 
the blooms. There is a great differenoe between 
blooms whioh are the result of properly 
matured plants and those not so. This was 
well exemplified last season by the number of 
ill-formed blooms to be seen—the result of a 
wet season and non-maturation of the growth. 
Last season the blooms of the 

Incurved section generally laoked the two 
essential points—viz , depth and solidity, which 
go to make up a perfect bloom. The object 
of all beginners should be to aim at obtaining 
these two points. Many people consider that if 
the plants throughout the summer season of 
growth are exceptionally stoat in the stems, 
having also large, gross, green-looking leaves, 
they are oertaln to succeed in obtaining blooms 
of the highest possible quality. There never 
was a greater mistake. Plants of this olass 
often produce only an apology for a bloom 
which is sure fo bring disappointment—my objeot 
being to prevent this taking plaoe by timely 
warning of the evils incurred iu faulty methods 
of oulture. When exhibition is the main object 
the onltivator has in view, the test of produc¬ 
tion is more difficult, as there are many points 
wbioh are necessary in order to gain a leading 
position. The form the flower partakes, the 
breadth of its petals, the colour of the same, the 
depth of the blooms, the size and smoothoeis 
whioh each bloom developi, and lastly the fresh¬ 
ness, or the want of it are important matters. 
Many disappointments have been incurred by 
over-estimation of the flowers at home. Exhibit¬ 
ing teaohes lessons to learners in cultivating C hry s- 
anthemums whioh oannot be taught so perfectly 
iu any other manner. Disappointment in one’s 
own blooms often does, or ought to, set the 
onltivator thinking how to remedy the evil and 
improve the prospects of future combat. An 
erroneous idea prevails in some quarters as to 
the oorrect meaning of ripening wood. 

Wood ripeninq does not oonsist in merely 
hardening the wood, but also in storing it with 
nutriment for the blooms. If the ripening or 
maturation is forced, so to speak, by drought 
or in other ways, suoh treatment contraots the 
sap vessels unduly, impeding a free flow of 
nourishment for the blooms at a oritioal time. 
This is what may be termed over-ripening. The 
wood most be matured by natural means. Sun- 
heat is the most essential point to consider in 
the proper ripening of the wood, and without its 
aid ft is not possible to aohieve the objeot named. 
In some seasons and localities there may be too 
mnoh of it, and in others not enough. The 
main point then is to know how to benefit by 
what we do get, and reduce as muoh as possible 
the injurious effects of having too muob. There 
are two kinds of localities whioh have their 
seasons, so to speak. Both are favourable to suc¬ 
cess in oertaln seaions, but in opposite directions. 
First of these are the low-lying districts, which are 
especially favourable to suooessful results during 
a ary and hot season. Heavy night dews greatly 
assist the cultivator who resides in a low-lying 
locality. Chrysanthemums are moisture-loving 
plants, both at the roots and also about the 
foliage. But when the season is a wet one, and 
there is an absence of solar warmth, then the 
grower who resides in a low-lying district is at 
a disadvantage. Blooms produced in suoh 
localities as that described are remarkable for the 
breadth of the petals, and prove that a some¬ 
what damp atmosphere is favourable to this end. 
But It is not necessary that the district should 
be one attended with a great rainfall, so long 
as there is humidity in the air. The other olass 
of cultivator is he who resides iu high lying 
and consequently dry districts, and who is 
heavily handicapped in a dry, scorching sum- 
mtjr,' such as that of 1887. High and dry 
localities predispose to rather small, but narrow 
petals. One of the greatest troubles a grower in j 
a high-lying district has to oontend with in a dry 1 


season is the premature bud-formation. Where 
the locality is high, the air, although much rain 
may be registered, is drier than in the lowlands ; 
it is this dry air whioh causes early bud-forma¬ 
tion, about whioh growers in the north of 
England know nothing of as compared to the 
difficnlties experienced by their brethren in the 
southern counties. This premature bud forma¬ 
tion renders the ** taking” of the buds a 
hazardous matter. The proper time to “ take ” 
some varieties is altogether upset under such 
conditions. They form either too early or too 
late for producing the finest blooms. 

E. Molyneux, in The Garden, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Mezereon (Daphne Mezsrenm).—This 
well-known hardy-flowering shrub ie now, and 
has been for some time past, covered with 
berries in many oottage gardens, and ie very 
attractive, every branch being closely studded 
with dark-red fruits, whioh contrast well with 
the light-green leaves. There is nothing unusual 
in this plant frniting in the way it ie this 
season, the only remarkable feature about it is 
that the birds should have left the berriee alone 
so long. When the plants occupy positions in 
shrubbery borders the birds generally attack 
them before they get thoroughly ripe. There are 
a good many hardy shrubs that are more highly 
valued than this, but there are few that flower 
during the winter that oan olaim, as thii one 
does, two distinct seasons of attractiveness.—J. 

Veronica Travers!-—This is one of the 
hardiesb, if not actually the most hardy, of all 
the New Zealand species of Veronica and is also 
very distinct from those that are most commonly 
grown, represented as they are by each kinds as 
V. speoioaa, salioifolia, Anderson! and thefr 
varieties. V. Travers! forme a muoh-branched 
dense-growing bush, very thiokly clothed with 
small deep-green Box-like leaves, and at tide 
season is profasely laden with splkek of blossoms 
whioh in colour are nearly white, being, indeed, 
only slightly suffused with mauve. As a neat¬ 
growing evergreen bush of easy propagation and 
quiok growth this Veronioa has muoh to recom¬ 
mend it, for grown in the shade of small speci¬ 
mens it is during the winter available for various 
uses, and when treated as a hardy shrub, though 
it is liable (at all events around London) to be 
injured during unusually severe frosts, even then 
if out to the ground it quickly recovers and 
grows away freely. Guttings of this Veronica 
just dibbled into a shady border, and covered 
with a hand-light, will soon strike root.—T. 

8305 —Cutting down Clematises.— Better out 
them down to within 6 Inches cf the ground Inst before 
the buds begin to swell In Muoh.-E H. 

-Seeing that the plants are quite naked 

to the height of 4 feet, it Is desirable to out 
them back to induce them to throw out more 
shoots. The beginning of February is a good 
time to cut them down; but you must not 
expect Clematises to fill up the bottom of the 
wall like many other olimbers; they do not 
branoh out in the same way m Roeee or the 
Virginian Creeper. The Clematis has a tendency 
to grow erect with a single stem. For this i 


yon had bettor out your plants down as advised. 
_j. c. C. 

8302.— Unhealthy Pyros japonic®.— 
The aspect, for one thing, is not right for this 
plant; it Is too oold and damp, as it is not 
trained to a wall. But there must be something 
else the matter or the ends of the branches 
would not die baok. If you value the plant you 
had better ohange it to a warmer position in toe 
autumn ; although I should say the most satis- 
f aotory thing to do would be to root it out and 
plant a Ribas (flowering Carrant) or some other 
shrub in its place.—J. C. C. 


Alfllne vera plenieeima.— This is a very 
pleasing hardy plant for pot oulture. I think 
that perhaps this is the beet mode of treatment 
in order to have its blossoms in all the pride of 
their snowy purity. But It bids fair to make a 
delightful rook plant also in somewhat elevated 
positions that will suit it, and where it cannot 
be crowded out and smothered by more robust- 
growing companions —R. 

Our reader* will kindly remember Oust we are plod to 
reeetve for engraving any suggest* e or beautiful vko€o- 
spfeffniffiSi****** tpeoidOy gardens of 
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FERNS. 

NEW ZEALAND FERNS (TODEAS). 

This family is small in numbers, but the beauties 
of the few kinds belonging to it are very great. 
There are two sections of these plants, differing 
entirely in the texture of their fronds, the one 
being firm and opaque, and the other having 
thin, transparent, membranaoeoui fronds, as deli¬ 
cate as those of the Hymenophyllums. This 
latter set have by some been separated under 
the name of Leptopteris; bat 1 do not here 
adopt the latter name, as I do not think it of 
any value; indeed, the whole genus Todea 
comes very near to Osmunda (which has no 
representative in New Zealand), differing prin¬ 
cipally in not having the fronds contracted 
when fertile. 

T. itAHHARA is the only kind with coriaceous 
fronds found in New Zealand, and there, 1 
believe, it is oonfined to the Northern Island. 
It also occurs in Australia, and there becomes 
of extraordinary size; masses of it have been | 
imported weighing upwards of a ton, fully 6 feet 
or 7 feet high, and bearing numerous crowns. 
A kind known as T. africana, from the Cape of 
Good Hope, is by some lumped with this species 
from the Antipodes; but, although they may be 
connected by intermediate forms, the two plants 
are quite distinct as garden plants. T. barbara 
produces a stout, ereot growth, and bean a 
large head of stout, coriaceous fronds, whioh 


species. As garden plants, however, they are 
distinct and deserve a name. Other species of 
this family are found in the Pacific islands, but 
as these are outside of our present sphere they 
must be omitted at this time. 

Alsophila Colensoi. —This is a plant which 
has never been much in cultivation in this 
country, and although I have imported Tree- 
Fern stems in quantity from New Zealand I 
never received this species. The only time I 
remember to have seen it was some years ago, 
in the nursery of Messrs. Backhouse, at York. 
It Is a somewhat dwarf, unarmed kind, seldom 
forming stems above G feet high ; the crowns 
and stems are copiously furnished with long, 
grey scales, and the fronds are some 4 feet long, 
about twice divided, with obtuse segments. It 
is a member of a large family, which are widely 
spread in tropical countries, and it is well de¬ 
serving an introduction to our gardens, where it 
should thrive well in a cool-house, as it affects 
considerable heights in the mountains of its 
native land. 

Scbiz.£as. —I have reoeived some specimens 
of these plants from “ H. P.” during the past 
week, to remind me of their existence in New 
Zealand. They, however, are in too poor con¬ 
dition to enable me to distinguish one kind from 
another. Indeed, the two forms—bifida and 
australis—are usually considered varieties. 
These I have grown, but I have never been able 
to produce specimens worthy of my recommend¬ 
ing them to my readers, saving as curious Ferns ; 



Ostrich Feather Fern (Todea superlia). 


are twioe divided, smooth, broadly lanceolate 
in outline, and rich green ; they vary in height 
from 3 feet to G feet, or even more, and present 
a most effective appearance in a cool fernery. 

T. superba (here figured).—This is a plant of 
the greatest beauty, and withal so delicate that 
it cannot withstand the open air of the fernery, 
but thrives best in a case with the Hymeno¬ 
phyllums and T rich Oman es. It is of free growth, 
out must be kept always moist, and itlorms a 
splendid object under a glass shade by itself. 
Its fronds vary from a foot to 3 feet in length, 
spreading and overlapping each other, ovate in 
outline, crispate, and vivid green. The peculiar 
crisped appearance of its fronds, and their shape, 
have a striking resemblance to an ostrich feather 
when prepared for the adornment of a lady’s 
hat, and hence it has obtained the name of the 
Ostrich Feather Fern, but the exquisite texture 
of its delicately divided fronds render it more 
beautiful. 

T. hyminophylloidks. —This plant is similar 
in texture to the last-named plant, but its fronds 
are broader and more deltoid in outline, and it 
also lacks the crisped appearance of superba; 
yet it is a Fern of exquisite beauty, and is 
deserving a place in every fernery. It, like the 
last-named plant, requires to be grown in a glass 
case, and it is very ornamental when treated as 
a single specimen. 

T. intermedia.— As its name implies, this 
combines the shape and beauties of the two 
last-named kinds, and I_JiAve little doubt the 
variations may be foun^l whi 
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the other members of the genus found in tropical 
countries being exceedingly beautiful, but 
difficult to cultivate. J. Jarvis. 


Christmas Roses —It cannot be too 
clearly understood how much these useful 
flowers are benefited by an occasional good 
wateiing and a little shade in the summer time. 
If the plants are in a shady situation they are, 
of course, quite safe, but it frequently happens 
that they are planted where they get the full sun 
during a great portion of the day. When this 
is the case, some evergreen boughs stuck in on 
the sunny side will do much for them. Exposed 
to the full force of an August sun the foliage takes 
on a yellow hue, and not unfrequently dies off 
in autumn. This is unnatural, and affects the 
flower production most injuriously.— Byfleet. 

Clematis coccinea.— Although this com¬ 
paratively new Clematis does not make such an 
imposing show as the large flowered kinds, it 
has a very attractive appearanoe when the 
plants get large enough to bloom with freedom. 
The bright coral red flowers are well shown up 
by the very fresh green of the foliage. This 
Clematis, unlike the hardy kinds commonly 
grown, is herbaceous, the shoots dying, quite 
away in the beginning of the winter. It is well 
to mention this, as some not acquainted with 
this peculiarity may consider the plant is dead. 
It is, however, perfectly hardy, the stool not 
requiring a mulch to preserve it— Bypleet. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

AUGUST FLOWERS FOR CUTTING. 
Durinq this month of August the garden is by 
no means plentifully supplied with flowers, for 
although the summer bedding plants are at their 
best they do not help the cut-flower basket 
much, and the great majority of herbaceous 
plants are either over or on the wane, and Roses 
cannot be depended on to give a regular supply; 
yet there are some excellent things that do 
flower at this time, and by growing beds of them 
specially for cutting a good supply may be 
assured. 

Asters, in several varieties, especially the Vic¬ 
toria and the quilled varieties, give a splendid 
lot of flowers, that are at their best during 
August. The best way to make sure of a good 
variety of colours is to get the seed in packets 
of distinct colours, and sow in boxes in March 
so as to have nice sturdy plants in May. Select 
some deeply-cultivated soil and plant out about 
one foot apart; keep watered, and frequently 
surface-stirred, and each plant will give a good 
handful of fine blooms. 

Achillea Ptarmica, if well supplied with 
water in July, keeps on flowering right through 
August, and is one of the very best of flowers 
for cutting, as, being pure-white, it harmonises 
well with almost any other colour, and the 
flowers are individually very pretty. 

Chrysanthemum maximum is one of the very 
best of the large white Daisy-like flowers that 
are so very popular of late years. If planted in 
ticb, moist soil they keep flowering continuously 
for many weeks in succession. 

Cloves, in several colours, are at their best 
in August. Some beds of pure-white, the old 
crimson, and scarlet are now aglow with colour, 
but for abundanoe of bloom the pure-white 
carries off the palm. The best way to keep up 
a supply of these is to layer, or strike from cut¬ 
tings a fresh supply every year, as in severe 
winters the oldest plants are liable to die off; 
but the younger ones rarely suffer, and flower 
well the first, and even more abundantly the 
second year. 

Dahlias, double, single, and Cactus-flowered, 
are all good as cut flowers, but if any difference 
exists it is in favour of the single ones, as they 
have long flower-stalks, brilliant colours, and 
produce an extraordinary quantity of bloom 
A good mulohing over the roots, and plenty of 
water, are the main requirements of these useful 
flower s. 

HRLiANTnus mitltiflorus and Harpalium 
rigidum, both members of the Sunflower family, 
are invaluable for supplying quantities of bright 
yellow flowers. They are strong rooting plants, 
and need rich soil to develop tine blooms. 1 
transplant to a fresh site every other year, and 
they will repay it. 

White Jasmine is invaluable for cutting, 
and forms a beautiful screen or hedge. Is in 
full bloom during this month. 

Lathyrus latifolius (the Everlasting Pea) 
is one of the best of flowers for cutting if the 
seed pods are kept from forming, by catting any 
old blooms off, or it soon gets exhausted. The 
white variety is a real gem among hardy 
flowers. 

Phloxes, In variety, if planted in good soil, 
and the roots kept moist, are splendid August 
flowers. The pure white one is at its best 
daring this month. 

Gladioli, in great variety, come In moat 
opportune to fill up a gap in flowers with fine 
noble spike i for outting. A good bed of seed 
lings, in mixed colours, gives variety, and for 
brilliant colours nothing can touch G. Branch- 
leyensis. This should De planted in good soil, 
in rows about 2 feet apart and 1 foot in the row ; 
and for filling large vases there is hardly any¬ 
thing to equal these noble flowers. Some kinds 
producs good successional blooms if the stems 
are not cut too low down. J. G., Gosport. 


8237. —Propagating Everlasting Pea e. 

—These are increased by means of (1) division, 
or (2) from seeds. The first should be dono in 
the spring, just as growth commences, but the 
seeds may be sown, either in a gentle heat in 
spring, or under cool treatment as soon as ripe. 
The rose-coloured variety reproduoes itself 
nearly true from seed ; but only a small propor¬ 
tion of seedlings from the white-flowered kind 
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will produoe white flowers again. 1 should 
certainly raise a number of seedlings from the 
large white form you have; they will probably 
bloom the second or third year.—B. C. R. 

PERENNIALS FOR A MODERATE-SIZED 
COLD GARDEN. 

8073.—If “ Perennial's ” garden is well drained, 
and the soil is light, I think he will be surprised 
at the number of good kinds he can grow. 

I live in a vexy oold, high, and exposed part of 
north Worcestershire, where we generally have 
a sharp frost at the end of September, despite 
which, my garden was gay till the last week in 
November last year. I give a list of hardy 
perennials and a few annuals which do well with 
me, omitting shrubs, creepers, and email alpines. 
Winter Aconite, Crocuses, Snowdrops, Snow¬ 
flakes, Soilla bifolia, S. Bibirice, Grape Hyacinth, 
Tulips, Daffodils, several kinds, Aubrietia, 
Alyssum, Arabia, Saxifrages, the best perhaps 
being oeratophylla, ajugaefolia, atropurpurea, 
Burseriana, Camposi, and a very dwarf one I 
cannot get named of the Mossy section; 
pyramidalis (splendid and quite hardy), longi- 
folia, vera, and Aizoon of the silver-edged, and 
oppositifolia and umbrosa of other sections. 
Phlox subulate, P. nivalis; Forget-me-not, 
Globe-flowers, Trollius, Gentiana acaulis, G. 
verna, Foam-flower (Tiarella cordifolia), 
Dielytra spectabilis, Doronicum austriacnm 
and Harpur Crewe ; Geum miniatum, G. monta- 
num, Primroses, Polyanthus and alpine Auri¬ 
cula, Txiteleia uniflora, Glory of the Snow, Crown 
Imperial, Wallflowers, Cheiranthus alpinus, 
Vesicaria u trie ala ta, Dogs’s-tooth Violets, 
Poppies, Iceland, Oriental, Welsh, and annual; 
Irises, English, Spanish, Siberian, and Ger¬ 
man ; Mimulus luteus, M. cardinalis, Fair 
Maids of France, and Bachelor’s Buttons; 
Anemone ranunouloides, nemoroea fl-pL, sylves- 
trie and japonica, Star of Bethlehem, Vinca 
major and minor, Aquilegia canadensis, chry- 
santha, cierulea, truncate, vulgaris, Dianthus 
alpinus, deltoides, caesius, dentosus, superbus 
varieties, border Carnations, white and 
ooloured Pinks, Sweet Williams, Geranium, 
Endresi and pratense, Veronica gentianoides, 
and other herbaceous varieties, Lupines, common 
and tree. Delphinium formosum, nudioaule. 
Belladonna, Ac., Lemon Thyme, Spiraea Fill- 
pendula fl.-pl., palmata, venusta, Malva mes 
chats alba. Antirrhinum, Campanula persioi 
folia, carpatica, pumila, pumila alba, Medium 
(Canterbury Bells), barbata, besides several 
others noo known by name; St. Bruno’s 
Lily, Madonna Lilies, Tiger Lilies, Lilium 
bulbiferum, canadense, and speciosum, Alstxce- 
meria aurantiaoa; Chrysanthemum maximum, 
Centranthus ruber, a wild Valerian ; Rotes, 
Scotch, Sweet Brier, Moss, China, Hybrid 
Perpetuals, and some Teas; Plantain Lilies; 
Pencstemon, a pink variety ; Lily of the Valley, 
.Knothera biennis, frutioosa, and taraxaoifolia, 
Onopordon Acanthium, Thalictrnm aquilegl 
folium and minus; Sednm acre, aureum, spurium, 
rapestre, album, and others; Sempervivum 
araohnoldeum, Laggerl, montanum, Ac., Mon- 
arda didyma, Michaelmas Daisies, perennial 
Sunflowers, Pyrethrum uliginosum, Corn Mari- 

S old, Sweet Peas, Eschsoholtzias, and Corn- 
owers, all autumn sown; Dahlias and Salvia 
patens (the roots stored in the house in winter), 
Colchicum autumnale, Coreopsis lanceolate, 
Pansies, and Violas, and Christmas Roses. 
Plant either in early autumn (from the end of 
August to the beginning of October) or in April, 
and muloh autumn planted things the first 
winter. Raise everything you can from seeds. 

C. E. 

8218 — Saxifragra longifolia.—-Observing 
a question on the cultivation of this plant, which 
is my favourite Saxifraga, I send a note about 
t. S. longifolia (Lapeyrouse) is found only 
in the Pyrenees. It occurs in many of the 
valleys, both on the Frenoh and the Spanish 
side, at elevations of from 2,000 to 5,000 feet 
above the sea level. I have seen it flowering 
• abundantly in the middle of June on the face of 
perpendicular rooks between St. Sauvent and 
Gavasnie. The rosette and flower-stalk are 
generally directed horizontally, at right angles 
to the rock. Most plants consist of a single 
rosette, but this character is not an essential of 
the species, as one seed sometimes produces a 
compact bunch of rosettes; but in this case all 
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the rosettes generally flower simultaneously, 
and each rosette dies when it has flowered and 
ripened seed. Though flowering only once the 
plant cannot be called annual or biennial, as It 
takes on a average five years to reach flowering 
size from seed. The seed is very small, and the 
gusts of wind which sweep the face of the rooks 
on which the plants grow, carry some of the grains 
upwards, so that the plant does not become ex¬ 
tinct by getting constantly lower at each seeding. 
The cultivation of the plant is very easy if soil 
is perfectly drained and free from stagnant 
moisture ; it will grow on a flat level border. It 
does better, however, on the face of a rookery, 
planted between stones, and with plenty of fiae 
stone mixed with the soil. It will grow at any 
angle to the horizon and in any aspect; but I 
choose an eastern or western aspect by prefer¬ 
ence, and a narrow crevice where the leaves can 
rest upon rock, as in such places the plant 
grows finest and flowers best. Most of those 
offered in nurseries, if true to name, are 
imported from the Pyrenees. Those raised 
from home seed are often quite as good, but 
sometimes show signs of being crossed with 
other speoies or varieties. My rockeries contain 
hundreds, both of imported plants and of plants 
raised from seed ripened at home, or purchased 
from Mr. W. Thompson, of Ipswich. The seed 
is sown in pans containing a mixture of about 
one-fifth good loam and four-fifths finely riddled 
limestone. At the end of the first year’s growth 
the seedlings are not more than one-tenth of an 
Inch in diameter. When about three years old 
they are either potted singly or planted out on 
the rookery, and in two or three years more 
they flower and die. The flowering, however, 
is not their most ornamental feature. The large 
elegant rosettes, sometimes 9 inches or 10 inches 
in diameter, and reminding one of some giant 
form of Sea Anemone with spread tentacles, 
cause me some regret when the swelling oentre 
in spring announces that their last season has 
come. They flower early in June. I have some¬ 
times tried the effeot of outting out the oentre 
before the flower bud is developed. An attempt 
is then made to form rosettes in the axils of the 
leaves, but their forced growth never comes to 
anything. It will be understood from these 
remarks that it is desirable to make a sowing 
nearly every year, and though the growth is 
slow, few seedlings are less troublesome.— 
C. Wolley Dod, Edgt Hall, Malpas . 

The Grape Myrtle (Lagerstorcemia indica). 
—Though introduced daring the early years of 
the century, this is still quite a rare plant; why 
it is difficult to ssy, as it is of very easy culture, 
while the blossoms are extremely beautiful. 
The Crape Myrtle forms a free-growing much- 
branched bush, which will be about this season 
heavily laden with its bright rose-pink coloured 
flowers, whose beautifully crimped and frilled 
petals add so much to the attractiveness of the 
specimen. If kept throughout the year in the 
stove, this Lagerstrcemia will grow away freely, 
but will seldom flower well, the best results In 
the way of blooming being obtained by en¬ 
couraging the plant after flowering to make its 
growth in the temperature of a stove or inter¬ 
mediate house, and then removing it to pass 
the winter in a greenhouse, when the soil 
should only be kept slightly moist, in order 
that the wood may be thoroughly ripened. The 
propagation of the Craps Myrtles is eaiily 
effected by means of cuttings put in duiing the 
spring and early summer months. For this 
put peso the short-jointed shoots should be 
ohosen, as they root much more readily than the 
stouter ones.— T. 


LAYERING CARNATIONS. 

The necessity for early layering cannot be too 
strongly impressed on all who desire to have an 
abundance of good Carnation blooms next year. 
It is useless to expeot good results from plants 
that are only beginning to make roots when 
autumn arrives. Whether the plants are to be 
grown in pots or are destined for the open 
ground, it is equally imperative that when spring 
comes they should be well furnished with good 
roots, therefore the instant a plant goes out of 
bloom it should be layered. There exists a 
oastom among some Carnation-growers of put¬ 
ting the plants into large pots at onoe. Now 
I consider this plan to be a grave error. No 
plant blooms to perfection unless the pot in 


which it is put is full of roots, and Carnations 
seem to me to need less soil than most things. 
The roots of Carnations are so fine and sus¬ 
ceptible to over-watering, that it requires great 
discrimination in the application of water when 
they have more soil than the roots can take 
full possession of. A single overdose of water 
will render them inactive, and make the 
compost close and sour. Then the foliage 
turns to a yellow hue, and the flowers are 
sure to be deficient in quality. It is true (hat 
two or more plants are often put in the same 
pot, so as to increase the amount o*f roots; 
but the better way I hold is to put them 
singly in smaller pots. Then when they go out 
of bloom they can be turned carefully oat of the 
pots into the open ground, which has been well 
worked to make it sweet, and thus a new 
stimulus is given to root formation, whioh has a 
marked effect on the rooting of the layers. I 
have practised this plan for some time, and can 
strongly recommend it to readers of Gardening, 
In layering the 

Old-fashioned plan was to top the foliage ; 
but this is not much practised now, and there is 
no good reason for so doing. Such partial 
defoliation disfigures the young plants, and 
must act detrimentally on the formation of roots. 
The best thing I find to layer in is the refuse 
from the potting bench, sifted and allowed to 
lay in the open till required. This is sure to be 
sweet, and rich soil is not needed for the layers 
to root into. The foliage should be cut away oloes 
to the stem up to the joint that is to be oat open. 
Pass the knife upwards half through the joint 
and peg it down firmly into the soil. The after 
attention consists in gently watering every time 
the soil looks dry. In hot weather this should 
be done towards evening. Strict attention in 
this matter still do much towards the early and 
full production of roots. It would appear that 
in some districts Carnations oan be left through 
the winter in the open ground. If I had a so0 
and olimate so favourable I think I should half 
fill the garden with Carnations. I live in the 
warm county of Surrey, but I fail miserably 
when I leave the layers in the open. I have 
oome to the conclusion that it is damp that ruins 
them, and that where the rainfall is great it is 
useless to think of making an open air plant, 
pure and simple, of the Carnation. The over 
wet condition of the ground causes the roots to 
perish, and in spring, even if the “ Grass " is 
alive, it cannot make good growth, there being 
no active fibres to push it on. It is not, how¬ 
ever, necessary to pot them as is frequently 
done, they may be taken up carefully and laid 
in free sandy soil in a frame. For pot cal tore 
they must, of course, be put into small pots, and 
this must be done as soon as they are well 
rooted. _ Byfleet. 

SOME GOOD SUNFLOWERS. 

The greatly-in creased use of cut flowers has 
brought the merits of Sunflowers very pro¬ 
minently before the gardening world, and now 
we find many varieties very extensively grown. 
The old annual Sunflower, with its several varia¬ 
tions of tall and dwarf, single and doable, is 
still as popular as ever, and figures largely at 
harvest festivals and workmen’s treats; but even 
more useful than these for the lengthened 
period of their blooming are the herbaoeoua 
varieties, both single and double-flowering. One 
of the best is Helianthus multiflorus fl.-pL, 
which if planted in good soil produces an enor¬ 
mous quantity of bloom. The best way to treat 
it is to take the roots up just as they are start¬ 
ing to push up young growth in spring, and 
divide the clamps into as many pieoes as may 
be deemed necessary, and replant in quite fresh 
soil. Harpalium rigidum, with single flowers of a 
rich golden colour and dark centres, which has 
very long footstalks, is a splendid thing for 
outting, for when the oentre bloom is out the 
next side ones push up and follow on for a 
length of time. This variety pushes out under¬ 
ground stems in all directions, and when they 
are pushing up in spring is the time to take up 
and replant, for as they are suoh gross feeding 
plants it is not advisable to let them remain 
more than two years in one place, and if not 
transplanted they should be liberally manured 
on the surface of the soil in winter and 
liberally watered during periods of drought in 
summer, for they well repay these attentions. 

J, G. f Hants. 
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SNAPDRAGONS (ANTIRRHINUMS). 
Lire the Wallflower, the popular oommon Snap¬ 
dragon (A. majuB), a variety of which is here 
figured, claims a place in every garden from the 
facility with which it may be grown on old walls 
and ruins, or even on the tops of walls far from 
old. Had we but the oommon variety it would 
be well worthy of our attention from this habit, 
but when it is considered how many beautiful 
striped, and self ooloured (a notable form of 
these last-named being the pure white Snap¬ 
dragon White Swam), and flaked, and mottled, 
and delicately-dotted kinds are now abundant 
in gardens, and raised from seed a9 easily as 
Grass, few will doubt the claims of this plant. 
The varieties have been mnch improved of late 
years, and will produce from seed a charming 
and profuse variety of brilliant colours, the 
white-tbroated and some of the striped varieties 
being extremely handsome. The Tom Thumb 
varieties are useful for small beds, and even for 
the rook garden where (pace is to spare. A 
good strain only should be grown, as it is waste 
of time to cultivate inferior forms ; and now 
that a preponderance of striped flowers is cer¬ 
tain to occur in a good strain, that is an addi¬ 
tional reason for having a plantation in a garden. 
But 

Self-coloured kinds should be selected as 
even more important than striped ones, giving 
a better effect in groups or masses. Gold, wet 
springs have an injurious effect on old plants 
grown in a cold, wet soil. On the other hand, 



A dwarf Snapdragon (Antirrhinum majus, var. nanum). 


plants in a light, drier soil do wonderfully well; l 
and really very fine specimens can often be seen 
in gardens in full bloom. Those who have, a 
wet, cold, uncongenial soil will do best to raise 
plants in the autumn, winter them in store 
boxes, in oold frames, and plant them out 
in March and April, when the weather is 
favourable. When those who treat the Antir¬ 
rhinum as a biennial lose their plants through 
the severity of the winter, they should 
raise them as annuals. Hard frosts following 
a, wet autumn are destructive to Snapdragons. 

I saw in a nursery, a few days ago, some 
large beds in full bloom of very fine Antir¬ 
rhinums, all of which had been raised from 
seed sown in heat in January and February last; 
the young plants had been grown fast, and then 
planted out in the open ground. The plants in 
bloom were of a large size, and were producing 
large spikes of very fine flowers, some of the 
striped varieties being of great beauty. On 
poor, dry, or high lying land, no plants give 
a better return in flowers. They revel in such 
places. Among the numerous species some few 
are seen in cultivation from time to time, but 
they do not take a permanent place in gardens. 
Among the best are A. Asarina and rupestre. 


Pelargonium Duchess of Teck.— Thia 
is a recent novelty among the Regal Pelargo¬ 
niums, characterised by an unusual number of 
netals in the flower, and in thus forming 
almost semi-double — T * *- - 
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strong-growing variety, whioh in its ample 
foliage suggest a relationship to Madame 
Thibaut, a beautiful crimped-edged, carmine- 
rose-coloured flower now muoh grown. The 
blossoms of Duchess of Teck are pure-white, 
except that some of the upper petals are slightly 
feathered with purplish-rose. In this respeotit 
is very variable, for even on the Bame truss 
some of the flowers will be thus marked, while 
others will be pure-white. From its vigorous 
habit it should be a valuable addition to this 
class of Pelargoniums, especially where out 
flowers are required in considerable numbers. 
The blooms of this variety are somewhat in the 
way of those of Volonte Nationals alba, whioh 
was awarded a certificate at Kensington three 
years ago, but the habit is altogether more 
vigorous.—H. 

RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only , and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, ;17, Southampton-street , Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and atldrexs of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


8332 —Garden hose.— How should this te kept—wet 
orory? 1 have it od a reel.—I ris. 

3333 —Show Roses.—Will some good gardener kindly 
give me the names of 21 of the best show Roeee?- Young 
Gardener. 

3334 — Destroying stinging Nettles.— Whab is 
the beet and quickest way of getting rid of stinging Nttbles 
in a garden ?— Nettle. 

3335.— Distilling Peppermint. — Will someone 
kindly tell me how to dlattl Peppermint for home use in a 
simple way ?—W. Bucklet. 

833d.—Autumn-flowering hardy perennials. 
—Will eomeone kindly give me a list of autumn-flowering 
hardy perennials ?— Ruby. 

8337. —Torenla Fournlerl in a window.— Will 
someone kindly tell me if I can grow this plant in a window 
with any ohacoe of eucoeee ? -A. Lawson. 

8338. — Pruning Escallonia macrantha.— Will 
someone kindly tell me the beet time to prune this plant? 
Locality, the sea ooaet in Ayrshire.—J. O. H. 

8339. —Rose in a dweUing-house.—Will eomeone 
kindly tell me whioh kind of Rose would be the most 
suitable for rearing in a dwelling-house ?—W. Kerr. 

8340. — Wallflowers dying off.— What Is the reason 
of seedling Wallflowers when they have about two leaves 
dying off elesa to the ground ? They are in boxes.—O. G. 

8341. —Winter-flowering annuals. — Will any 
reader of Gardening kindly give me a ehorb list of annuals 
to be town now for flowering in the greenhouse in winter ? 
-H. 0. 

8342 -Red-spider on Gooseberry-bushes.— 
I have been troubled with this pest this season. What is 
the best remedy, and how and when should it be applied ? 


8343. —Planting Lllium anratum.—Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me when I ought to plant Lillum anratum 
bulbs in the open air in a light, dry soil near London ?— 
Frances. 

8344. —Fruit-tree for a town garden.— Will any 
kind of hardy fruit-tree do well in a town garden, York, 
on a warm south wall in an open position and good soil ?— 
Blackberry. 

8345 —Seedling Begonlas.-Should these, which 
are now showing flower in 8-lnoh pots, be potted on or nob ? 
I am told if potted on they will not form a bulb for keeping 
—is this so?—C olonel Dupp. 

8340.—Making and spawning a Mushroom- 
bed —Will someone kindly inform me how to oonetiuct a 
Muehroom-bed, and state the quantity of spawn required 
per square yard, fco. ?—E. E. 

8347.— Amaryllis not flowering.— I have some 
healthy-looking bulbs of Amaryllis. They increase in size 
slowly year by year, but I oannot get them to flower. What 
treatment do they requiie?— Beta. 


348.—Raising Poppies and other plants from 
jas. — If seeds of Popplee, Chrysanthemums, and 
ilias, were sown next March, should I have flowers from 
plants the same year?—A mateur. 

349 -Taking up Begonia tubers.— I am anxious 
mow whether it is better to take up the Begonia tubers 
u the borders before frost touohes the tops, and if so, 
ather cutting them of! causes the tubers to bleed too 


-F. 1>. 


8350.— Pottle g Lilies of the Valley. -will some¬ 
one kindly let me know when is the right time bo pot Lillies 
of the Valley for flowering in the house, and how flowering 
orowns can be distinguished ?—G. B. W. 

8851.- Gooseberries for dessert.— Will someone 
kindly give me the names of the six best klnde of Goose¬ 
berries for dessert ? The speolal points being large fruit, 
fine flavour, and free bearers.— Fruit. 

8352.— Wintering Pyrethrums and Lobelias. 
—Is there any way in which I oould euoo*eefuUy winter 
Pyrethrums and Lobelia-roots in the dwelling-house? I 
have no summer-house or frame.—A mateur. 

8353 —Manure for Gooseberry-bushes.— What 
is the beet manure for Gooseberry-bushes growing on lime¬ 
stone land ? Soot has been reoommended to me ae euoh. 
Is this good, and if so, when is the best time to apply it ? 
—J. D. O. 

8354.— Tomatoes for pickles.—In Gardening, 
August 15th, page 314, “ B. 0. R " etates that Green Toma- 
to* e make delicious plokles. PerhapB he would kindly 
give the reoipe for the same, and state if they will keep?— 
Amateur. 


8355. — Protecting Aloes.— Will Bomtone kindly 
say how I oan piotect tome Aloes in the winter, which are 
too large for the house? Can I keep them out-of-doors in 
the winter, and what amount of frost and oold will they 
stand ?—Dot. 

8356 — Rose not blooming.— I have a Rose W. A. 
Riohardson planted outside, facing south, climbing up the 
wall side. I have had it in two years now ; but it has 
never bloomed yet. I shall be glad of any information as 
to its treatment ?—W. B. 

8357.— Olsmatis coccinea.—I have grown this North 
American speoies for five years on a poroh full south 
aspect, and have notyet succeeded in flowering It, although 
the growth has been healthy and strong. Would It succeed 
better under glass ?-Cymro. 

8353 ,-Carpet bedding-plants.— What plants suit¬ 
able for this purpose can be raised from seed, and when 
should it be eown, and when is the best time and way of 
propagating Mesembrvanthemum oordifclium variegatum 
for the same purpese ?—M. B. 

8359. - stopping Tomatoes.—I have about 160 
Tomato plants in the open ground with fruit eet aud 
several buuohes of bloom. I have only one or two side 
shoots to grow. Will eomeone kindly say if it would be 
best to top ths plant j ?—Amateur.. 

8360. — Acrocllninm In pote.—Will someone kindly 
tell me when the seed of Aoroolinlum roeeum and album 
should be sown for flowering in pote in February ? Is the 
seed eown in the pote where they are intended to flower, or 
is it better to transplant ?—G. B. W. 

8361. —Kalanchoe carnea.— Would someone kindly 
tell me how to raise this plant from seed, and also the 
after treatment required? I have eown two paozete of 
seed and not one has oome up. I towed the fliei packet 
In bottom heat.— A Constant Reader. 

8362 —Grapes on a wall.—Would Grapes grow on a 
very hot wall which has the sun from eeven till four in the 
day, besides being outside a hot kitchen ? If so, what 
sort should I grow? I prefer the small b’aok Grapes. 
Locality, West Hampetead.— Amateur. 

8363 —Pansies seeding.— When should Pansies be 
allowed toruntoBeed? Tney have been floweriDg now 
about six weeks. Oould old Pansy-roots be taken up and 
stored over the winter, or must I now take cutting* ? 
Locality, West Hampstead.— Amateur. 

8364 — Carnations bursting.— Ie there any remedy 
for this, and also for deformed flowers, and has poor soil 
anything to do with it? But few of mine have oome to 
perfection this season. The soil has been well mulched and 
the plants well oared for. What oan I do another season 1 


8305. —Removing standard Roses.—I am ohang- 
ig my house at Michaelmas, and would be glad to kaow 

I oould safely remove my standard Roee-trees and those 
n their own roots early in Ociober ? They would be two 
aye out of the ground. 8hould they be out back when 
(ken up ?—J. B. D. 

8306. — Iron lor greenhouse building.—I have 
illowed with interest the various letters which ap- 
«ared lately in Gardening on this subjeot; but should 
ish for fuller Information—viz., How are the ventilators 
i the roof put in ? How le the door hung, and how is the 
oor frame made ?—J. E. B. 

8367. —Sea sand for a heavy soil.— The soilin my 
aiden is excessively heavy. Would a good dressing of 
tnd be beneficial to it, and if so, will sea sand be injmious 
o the flowers, or is it neoessary to use ordinary ooarw 
Liver sand? If such be desirable, pi case say how thick it 
hould be applied ? -Novice. 

8368. — Sowing Sweet Williams and Fox¬ 
gloves —I am taking eeede from my 8weet Williams and 
‘oxsioves. Will they oome up and flower next summer, 
nd If eo, whioh would bs the beet time to bow them ? 
gould it be better to sow the seeds in boxes in a green- 
ouse, or in the open ground ?— Amateurisii. 

8369 . —Globe Artichokes on a light and dry 
10 1L—will someone advise me as to growing Globe Arti- 
hokee on a light, dry soil? Mine do not do well They 
re dried up, and the bottoms eat woolly and stringy, 
low oan I artificially improve the soil, and at what period 
f the plant growth should it be done?— Frances. 

8370. —Oleander-leaves turning yellow.—Will 
omeone kindly tell mo what le the matter with my 
Meander ? It la flowering well; but the leaves turn yellow 
,nd drop off. It le in a ooneervatory having a south *«pec\ 
,nd not heated. The pot le fuU of worms, and I think 
hey mutt be the cause. How oan I get nd of them ?- 
lino. 

8371. —Vegetable Marrows damping off.— 

iave two Vegetable Marrow plants growing on ■ 

icap. They look very strong and healthy, and show 
ilenty of young fruit; but as roon ae they get about 
I lnohee long they begin to turn yellow at the blossom end, 
tnd eventually go quite bad. I thought it wae the wet 
hat got into the blossom, so I oovered them wbh 
if g 1 *— ; but that has made no difference. What oan I 
lo ?— Despair. 
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8372. — Cherry-leaves turning yellow.- On my 
lawn I have a medium deed Oharty-tree, hall of the 
leaves of whloh for the last two yean have tamed yellow 
and fallen In Jane. Can anyone Kindly tell me of a remedy 
to prevent a repetition of this next year ? The situation ie 
south Hampstead, and the soil very olayey and heavy.— 
Amatbubish. 

8373. — PanslM and Violas.—What is the difference 
beta een Panties and Violts, and can Violas be shown in 
the same olaas as Pansies f I am muoh puasled, as I Hod 
the Earl of Beaoonefleld and Royal Visit and othen classed 
as Pansies In one book, and as violas in othen. 1 should 
also like to know why Violas are called by some tufted 
Pansies?— O. O. 

8374. — Treatment of Petunias.— Would someone 
kindly tell me what to do with my Petunias now ? They 
flourished well after flowering, but now have gone off 
yellow, and many are quite wintered. I water plentifully. 
The soil is ohalkv. Would some kind of artificial fertiliser 
be of use? Is the mischief complained of caused by an 
insect ?-Rkb ice a. 

8376 —Comparative cost of iron and wood 
in greenhouses. —I intend building a greenhouse with 
one division for Grapes, ho., 40 feet by 28} feet against a 
wall 40 feet by 12 feet, with brick wall 8 feet high 
running round, and ihe usual oement or brlok paths. Will 
someone kindly give me probable cost of a wooden and 
Iron etroolure respectively, inclusive of heating ?-F K. 

8370.—Plants "or an ugly corner.—Win someone 
kindly suggest something of easy culture that will fill up a 
very ugly comer, 8 feet by 2 feet, with a high, ugly, brick 
wall on the right, and a dining-room window on the left ? 
There Isa wall at the book, too. The position Is well drained, 
and gets a fair amount of sun. The walls, however, ehade 
It a little bit. Locality, north-west London.— Amateur. 

8377 —Seedling Eaoalyptus. — Hiving lately 
potted off some young Eucalyptus plants, raised from seeds 
town in April, I find that small brown specks are appear* 
leg on the leaves, which are gradually eating them 
away, and in tha case of the lam sturdy seedlings seems to 
be gradually killing the plant ltaelf. Oan anyone kindly 
suggest the oauae and the remedy ?— Douglas Hamilto*. 

8878. - - Wintering Fuchsias and Pelargo¬ 
niums.— I have some good Pelargoniums and Faobsias 
out-of-ooors, from whloh I wish to strike some cuttings. 
How oan I preserve these dnriog the winter? I have no 
greenhouse, but have plenty of rooms in my house, eeveral 
of whloh are lighted with tea while others have no flree or 
artlflolal heat in them. Whloh plaoe would be the beat for 
them ?—Ohbisthb. 

8879. — Caterpillars on Apple-trees.-For two 

seeeona a Urge orchard of more than half an sore of 
Apple-trees has bean attacked by oaterpUlars when the 
blossom ie fully out. The treea are stripped pcrfeotly 
hare. If lime la recommended to be put Into the ground, 
at what time of year must it be dreeeed ? No Grass sod 
under trees. I think the eoll must be full of eggs of 
Insects. Ie this likely ?—Rosam. W 

83 so. -Culture of Orinum MoorsL— Would some- 
one kindly give me fall instructions for culture from time 
of buying the bulbs, or tubers, to the time of blooming of 
this plant ? I should grow them in a sunny greenhouse, 
whloh very seldom is allowed to get below 46 dtga. in tem¬ 
perature. I am within four miles north of Caaring-oroes, 
where many thingi OMjnot be grown. I am very suooeai- 
ful with Vallotaa, but do not know if the Orinums would 
do under elmlUr treatment. Would they bloom in this 
impure air?- Uebs. 

S.n‘Z£ lant S.3? r 1Uiater church decoration. 
—Will someone kindly suggest to me what will be the beat 
plenta to grow for Easter deooration In a ohuroh ? For 
some years I have been aoousbomed to supply white Tulipi 
In pole; but there seams lo be alwaya a difficulty in 
havingJMm at their beet at the ex sob time when tbey are 
required, and before making the arrangement for next 
year, I should be glad of advioe ae to some other sort of 
plant more easily managed than Tulips to be ready at the 
proper time. They should be white and should not be 
tender.—B bbchwood. 

8382 — Carbolic acid and plants.— I shall be glad 
effect of oarboUo add on 
plant life? A pond In my garden, whloh I util is 9 for 
watering purposes, ii liable at times to produoe a nuisance. 

iSSLi to As a disinfectant it la 

suggested that oarbolio told be occasionally put Into the 
pond. Of course, in the water thus used, the add would 
dNated ; but I desire to know If even in 
this state it would be safe to apply to the plants—whether 
at the root or overhead ? Any information or any direc¬ 
tions in the matter will be esteemed a favour by—0. W. M. 

8333. -Treatment of a ttioire de Dijon Boss.— 
WHi someone kindly tell me what to do with myRoae 

?l£l?a d | 6 E y° n 1 lt J* * ****** 4 (Mt long by 

1 toot 0 Indies wide and 2 feet deep. It was a strong plant 

iSt" T* 6 ■? longest being / feet 

i A . th n I br ^“ oh ®* h » v ® died except one, and It has 
died down to 6 indies from the ground. A friend told me 
in spring to out 6 inches off each shoot, which I did. Thle 
R startgrowing, and it looked to be doing 
weil until the young shoots were about 4 lnobee long, with 
J°j e '. bud ®° n At this stage they began to wither 

•“? ¥*• Bh001 thatl WM lelt had three new 

branches, 8 inches long eaob, and seemed to be indlned for 
growing, but waa too weai, I think, for floweilog, for 
wSSli -izo ***** withered and fell off. 

Would it be advisable to procure another plant, or would 
U I w«w to let It remain wnero it ie ? 
I mould like the house side whdly or partly covered, as 
it is a vary prominent position, fadng due south The soil 
was part loam, peat, and a Utile tend, with about 3 lb. 
d bones near the bottom; there was very little peat. 
Should I have put plenty of manure in, and was it a good 
sort to plant; or should I get another variety ? I have 
grown Pelargoniums in the border with suooesa.—J. B. 

. 8334.—Ffantin* Bo« 0 -be<ls.-Wlll someone who 
Pf®• *Pwrifnoa in growing Roses pegged down In beds 
kindly tell me if an ovai-aixs bed 18 feet by 9 feet (soil rich 
heavy lOMn) Is Ilikely to do weil for them to bloom long and 
affeotively in if planted with six kinds of Roaee, and how 
many plante of each should be put into It ? My Idas itto 

GtotatoOhehL^V^uw K * CJdliua Foreatier, 

Captain Christy, La Trance (aU sasm to grow well at 


Beokeuham), and Abel Oarrltoa, or Oamllle de Rohan, if 
either la a strong enough grower and bloomer. Would 
there kinds be suitable tor growing together, or are there 
any of similar oolours, soented, better adapted for the 
purpose? In pegging, should only the long shoots be 
pegged, with what tort of pegs, and how blose to the 
ground ? I should also be glad to know In planting a 
round Rose-bed 10 feet 6 inobes whloh four or five Roses 
to ohoote for the oentre ? Should tbey be bush or half- 

standards I_I^fcave Bile Morel, Victor Vevdier, Jules 

Finger, Homfcre, Safrano. B. Rothschild, Souvenir de 
Malmaison, W. A Richardson, General Jaoqulmenot, for 
outside ring; Duke of E tin burgh, Charles Lefebvre, La 
Rosi&re, Etienne Level, Abel Oarrfere, Dr. Andrd, John 
Bright, Jean Souperb, Emily Hautsburg for middle ring, 
all on their own roots or the Manettl. WUl these make a 
good bed, or had any better be left out!—M bl. 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

8385 -Diseased Calceolarias (Amateur).— The 
disease that Mills the Ca’oeolaria in the way described Is 
of a fungoid character, the asst of whloh Is mainly in tha 
bark, at or about tha collar. The only remedy is change 
of soil, with oool treatment In winter to the young atom 
to secure strong, healthy plants to turnout early in spring. 

8386 — Moss on fruit-trees ( Syringing with 
salt water In winter ie reported to destroy this, ana soma 
recommend a mixture of soda and water. Tha salt water 
should not, it Is eafd, be stronger than sea water, which 
ooutalne some three per oentL of salt. The best way would 
be, perhaps, lo the first place, to aeoertain the right 
strength to me It by trying it on some one tree of little 
value. 

8387.— Hardy perennials from seed (P. H. By— 
We consider It muoh too late to tow perennials generally. 
Tbe young plants would not attain sufficient strength to 
effectually resist the severities of a bard winter. How¬ 
ever, Columbines (perennial). Larkspurs, Aubrleilaa, 
Violas, Pansies (both fancy, show, and bidding), Wall- 
flowers, and Arabia may be sown with a fair prospeot of 
suooeae. April is the best time for sowing this mass of 
plants. 

8338. -Blue Hydrangeas (Blackberry).— The or¬ 
dinary pink Hydrangea oan be made to turn bins in tbs 
flower by watering it with water in whloh Iron filings or 
alum has been steeped. Oharooal and Iron filings, mixed 
with the soil, and sometimes pure peat, if used for potting, 
will produoe the required blue shade In the flower. How¬ 
ever, If muoh manure-water le given to those plante that 
are wished to be of a blue ahade of odour in the flower, the 
result is, generally speaking, that the natural pink shade 
will predominate. 

8389. —Propagating Virginian Creepers (P.H ) 
—Take jubtings of the current season’s growth as soon as the 
laaf falls. Out them to three eyes and Insert them firmly in 
pots in light sandy soil. The pots should be kept in a 
oool situation in a frame or pit during the winter, and 
should be removed to a shady plaoe by the time that tha 

sun gains power in the - ‘- " ■ 

there is a north be ‘ 
are Inserted firmly 

8390. — Unhealthy Rose-leaves (E. M. o.y— The 
Rose leaves sent were oovered with mildew and thrlpa. 
For the former, duet over with flowers of sulphur, or 
syringe with sslphlds of potassium in proportions as given 
In directions tor use sold with it. It has often been adver¬ 
tised in this paper. For tha thrlpe syringe freely and 
frequently with Tobaooo-water, and if tha Roaee are under 
glees (whloh you do not sty), fumigate often with Tobaooo, 
and, in any cate, see that they are sufficiently moist at the 
roots. 

8391. —Treatment of Booremooarpns scaber 
(Creeper).—It the roots of the Eooremooarpus are left in 
tbe ground all the winter, no doubt the toll te too oold to 
promote ea«ly growth, and therefore It would be best 
either to lift the roots In the autumn and pot them and 
keep them in a greenhouse, or take cuttings now to make 
etiong young plants to turn out next spring. Also seed 
may be sawn now, and this will produoe fine young 
plants to start early next spring. The soil In the garden 
may ba unsuitable for the plant. It does beat in a rathar 
light, fertile, and well-drained loamy compost. 

8392 —Cumbers tor the north of England 
(Norseman).— The front of a dwelling house might be 
furnished qulokly and prettily with the gold and allver- 
laaved Ivies and Clematis Jaokmanl, or lanuginosa hybrids 
intermixed. The Ivies would ollng to the wall, and the 
Clematis ehould be trained thinly over it. The Virginian 
Creeper (Ampelopels) are very hardy, and A. Veitohi ii 
very pretty, and clings to the wall like our own Ivy, bat 
they are leadees in winter. The following are also very 
hardy and evergreen: Oratazue pyraotntha, Pyrus 
japonic* Ootoneaater mlorophyfla, and Lonioera grata. 

8393, -Stoye plante In a greenhonae (Cymro). 
—Such stove plante aa you name, Anthuriuma, Oleroden- 
drone, and Crotons, oannot be grown In a greenhouse 
with a winter night temperature of 46 degs., and in whioh 
are also grown suoh things as Pelargoniums, and a 
Taosonkm and Lapagerla, ho. Phytianthu* albens would 
grow and do well, and a 8tephanotis In a pot, if kept dry 
at the root, might live, but, genemJly speaking, any 
attempt to cultivate stove and oool greenhouse plante in 
the same house oan only end In disaster; therefore, why 
make the attempt? Batter by far to pay attention to the 
real greenhouse plants, and do them well. 

8394. —Grabs and Cabbage-plants (Jane c. 
Cameron).— Your Cabbages are attacked by the grubs 
of one of the Cabbage-flies (Anthomyia braesloce or 
A. radioum). Watering the plante with lime-water 
has been found very useful. If any are very badly 
attaoked take them up at onoe carefully, bo as not 
to leave any of the grubs behind, and burn them— 
throning them on a rubbish heap is no use—then fill 
the hole* from whioh they were taken with strong brine, 
•oot, or gae-lime, to kill any grubs whioh may not have 
been removed. As soon as the crop is over dear away all 
stumps, roots, ho., and bum them, give the land a good 
dressing of lime, and do not grow Cabbages there again for 
another twelve months.—G. S. S. 


rva 10 ■ auaay piaoe oy tne time tnat we 
er in the early spring. In gardens where 
1 border they will do well if the cuttings 
nly in it in the autumn. 


8393. — Bowing Potato-seed (Brin). — Save the 
Potato fruite or Applet, ae they are generally oalied, from 
the best varieties, and when ripe sqoeese them in a basftn 
of water to get rid of the pulp. It will require several 
washings to ao this, arid Cure must be taken In ohanging 
the water that node of the seed Is lost. Strain through S 
ooerse canvas doth, and plaoe in an airy situation. Wheto 
quite dry, separate tha seads as muoh as possible from 
each other, and keap than In a dry plaoe until next 
Maroh or April, when sdw in shallow drills in the open 
ground about 7 Inobes or 8 Inahee apart. Each seed will 
produoe one potato, from the else of a small Paa toa blaok- 
bird’s egg, and they will vary muoh in shape. So. If any¬ 
thing new or deniable appears, It must, of oourm, bo 
propagated from tha small tingle tuber seleoted. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

#** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, w hi o h 
should be addressed to the Edrob of Ummmm Ilujb- 
TEATBD, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Orchideous.— An Ionoptis of 

some kind. Specimen Insufficient; send again.- J. M., 

Bangor.— L A forked frond of Leetrea FiUx mas; 2, as- 

planium Trlohomanee; 8, Lastrea Thelypterla.- P. G.— 

1, Acrides faloatum ; 2, Dendroblum fimbrletum-ooulatam. 

- J. B. W.—1, Leila Dayana; 2. Oypripedium Godt- 

froya; 3, Leila elagans; 4, Oypripedium Parish!.- 

Southampton.—1, Aeridee expanaum; 2, Oypripedlimi 
Lawranaianum; 8, Onoidlutn phymatoohllum- G. A— 

1, Lastrea marginalia; 2. L. Qobllana; 8, Lygodfum pta- 
matum; 4 Ptilea graotila. We Intend to offer some 
remarks shortly upon these and other North American 
Ferns. Filicee.— 1, Nlphobolui lingua oorymbifata; 

2, Doodla lunulata; 8, Dlotjcgramma jeponksa.- J. M.— 

1, Oattieya guttata ; 2, O. Gaskdliana; 8, Leila oriepa, 

gool form; 4, Onoidium oonoolor.-AT. D. G.—l, Adiao- 

tum aetulosum; 2, A pubetoens; 8, A. pedatum; 4. A. 

fulvum.- Incog — All your apedmena are from British 

spade*. 1, Lae urea Filix-mas Jervisl; 2, L. dilatata lepidota; 
8, Polypodiam vulgare aemllaoerum; 4, Polyatiohue 
lonchltia; 6, Woodela livenria; 6, Alloeorui eriaeua; 

7, Poly podium Dryopteris.- Orchid Lover.-1, Vanda 

euavia; 2, Aeridee Veitohi; 8, Cattle}a Gaakeliiana; 

4, Oyprlpedlum Stood.- J. M. and Georgs M. Cullen.— 

Impossible te name from suoh eorape.- E. Smith.— 

1, Adlan turn to a turn; 2, Melva Aloea; 3, Apnarentiy a 

Polypodiam—s<nd a fertile frond; 4 , lnauflUrianti- 

Flora —Glorioaa auperba.- Y. N. A—Apparently soma 

kind of Pianr-tree ; but oannot name from each a 
spedman.- J. C. Barrow—1, Aooniram autumnale; 

2, Aoonltum Napellus; 8, Specimen Id sufficient; 4, Adian- 
tum ouneatum; 5, A Salaginelia; but specimen was muoh 

too withered to Identify aoourately.- J. F. D. — 

6, Tradeaoantia cabrina. Send ipeoimens of others again 
bitter packed. an4 with the numbers securely fastened to 

them.- Cashelgarron. -Malva moaobata alba_ Geo. 

Rees — Impomible to name from such (crape.- W. Smith. 

—Common Oleander (Nerium Oleander).- Kate Isaac*. 

- Sweet 8eabious (8o*bioea ateopurpurea).- Begonia — 

I, Begonia Weltonlanais; 2, B. Dreg!; 8, B maoulata; 4, Bl 

metallic a.- W. Dick. — Common Lavender Cotton 

(Santolina Chamecyparicaua).-C. A. Jf.—Apporantiy a 

spades of Klelnia. Send in flower. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer aueries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Albion.—Apply to Mr. T. 8. Ware, Hale Farm Nonary, 

Tottenham, London, N.- Amateur.— Plant tha frail- 

trees named early in Novembtr. Peeohes should do well 

near London on a sonny wall.- Novice. —Remove the 

plants in question at tha and of October.- Nov'ce.— lt 

you will send particulars as to the nature of the soil in voor 
garden, its txtenhko , we will then advise you what to 

plant.- J. S. Hart.— Apply to Messrs. Wm. CUbran 

and Sons, 10, Market-street, Manchester.- Lover 

of Old Flowers. — Apply to Mr. T. 8. Ware. Hale 

Farm Narteries, Tottenham, London, N.- C. F. P.— 

Ilia not unusual for LUium auratum to produoe fiat or 
faadatad sterna; but not often ao many perfect blooms 

ae you state, 04, an produoad on one stem.- Kmi<y J. 

Letts.— An excellent form of Lilium longiflorum or 

Harriet-Nowoe.—Raise the plant from seed.- Mrs. 

Master —The Violet-leaves are apparently eaten by ahum. 
Sometimes sparrows will peek holes in them. There Is 
no inaeot on the leaves sent. Look over the beds at night 

with the help of a oandle or lantern.- Mr. J. Houghton. 

—A email saddle or ooil boiler woull be the baas to nave, 

and let it be well set by a competent man.- Constant 

Reeder .—Oaoumbsia will now well in boxes as dedrod. 

Tbe majority of the male bloacome may be pioked off._ 

A Disgusted Amateur.— The leaves are infested with 
green-ay. Fumigate frequently with Tobaooo, and w^ 

with clean, soft water.- Amvtewish.— Take off tha 

rooted Strawberry-runners and plant them out at onoe. 

- Thoe. Seddan and J. B. BuU.—Apply to Hugh, Bow . 

h Co., The Nurseries, CHap.on, London, N.- ORmr 

Wilson —The Tomatoes are not diseased, but have evi¬ 
dently been overdosed with sulphate of ammonia- 

A. Lawson .—We do not know a plant named Jaooblna. 
Do you mean the Jaoobea Lily (Amaryllis formoaiceime)? 

-W. C. — The Cue umber* have been appirtaUy 

overdosed with water at the root in a low tem¬ 
perature. Please say how they have been treated! 
—B Macpherson.-Potd\AY tha want of colour in tha 
Black Hamburgh Grapes is owing to overcropping. Please 

give further pait'oolara.- J. W. Carlton.—Matih obliged 

lor note about slugs.- L. W.- See note on “ Umatie- 

faotory Vines,” In Gardbxwo, Aug. 10th, pige 822; it 

contains the information required. — Wayne _The Rose- 

leaves have the “red rust.” Piok off and bora all the 
affected ones. 
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Catalogue* reoelVed.-Buttour Roots, Fruit trues, 
Roses, Shrubs , and Seeds. John Laing 4 Sons, Toe Vine- 

yard Nursery, Forest-hill, London, S.E. Hyacinths and 

other Bulbous Roots. Jams# Vettoh A Sons, Royal Sxotio 
***** Loudon, 8.W.-— Dutch 
Bulbs and other Flowering Roots. J. R. Peanon * Bone, 
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Chllwell Nurseries, and 2, Exchange Row, Nottingham. 

- Bulbs and Tuberous-rooted Plants. Fratelll Van 

Velsen, Haarlem, Holland.- Bulb Catalogue. 00, South* 

wark-street, London, 8. E.- American Tree and Shrub 

Seeds. Jas. Thorbnrn ft Oo., 15, John-etreet, New York. 

- Dutch Flower roots. James Diokson ft 8one. 32, Han- 

over-etreet, Edinburgh.- Dutch Bulbs, Gladiolus, 

Strawberries, and Vegetable Seeds, Ac. Vilmorln 
Andrieux ft Oo., 4, Qua! de la Nieglsserie, Paris. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


8306.— Fowls lor a cold soil.— will anyone kindly 
reoommend me the best laying breeds of fowls for a 
cold soil, and also the best breed or cross-breed for sitting ? 
I find Leghorns and Brahmas oannot be prevented from 
killing the young ones with their large feet by stepping 
on them.—8. H. D. 8 

83 97.-An unhealthy Bantam fowl.— Will some 
one kindly suggest any way of curing a Bantam oook o-f 
mine with the following symptoms?—Feathers all draggled 
and blaok-looking; normal colour white ; comb is losing 
its brilliant red; he eats little or nothing, and when forced 
to do so appears almost ohoked and falls on his side, and 
when he gets up he soon falls again.—J. E. J. Wilson. 

8398. -Unhealthyfowle.-WUl "Doulttng" kindly 
tell me what is the matter with my fowls ? They seem 
quite well in the day time; but when they are on the perch 
at night they appear to gape, keep their mouths open, and 
their throats seem to work a good deal. Can fowls 
eighteen months old have gapes ? Their house and run 
are kept well cleaned, and carbolic water Is used constantly 
in both places.-E. A. W. 

8399. —Hens dying.— May I ask “ Doultlng ” to give 
me some advioe respecting some very fine hens of various 
breeds, many of which have died of diseased liver ? I find 
Brahmas especially affected by this malady. I am anxious 
to know how to treat the survivors, so as to prevent a 
recurrence of the misfortune ?— Elizabeth. 

8400. -Sunflower seeds for poultry.-Of what 
value are 8unflower seeds for poultry? I have seen it men¬ 
tioned several times that they are useful as food. I should be 
glad to know more about it. Is it warming for winter diet, 
fattening for feeding up, or fleth forming for general use ? 
Also, what kind is best to grow for the above purpose, 
perennial or annual ? I have a long flower border and 
wish to make a background of Sunflowers, whloh wlU 
serve a double purpose.— Brahma. 

8215. -Fowls for laying.— I should advise "Poor 
Curate ’ to prooure half a dozen or a dozen Dorking hens 
and a Brahma oook. The ohiokens from this cross will be 
found very hardy, and easy to rear. When grown up the 
hens are good layers and sitters, and the oookerels are of 
immense size for table fowl. If properly fattened in coops 
half bred fowl are the best for general utility. Pure-bred 
fowl are only fit for exhibitions.—J. E. B. 

8216 —Unhealthy fowl. — " Perplexed ” 
has been over-feeding his birds, I fear, and his 
oookerel is now suffering from a disordered liver. 
It is possible that the bird is now dead, and 
even if it still lives, I should hesitate before I 
used him for breeding purposes. It would be, 
therefore, the best plan to put him out of the 
way at onoe. “ Indian-meal and Rice ” are two 
favourite foods with many poultry keepers, but 
they are very far from being suitable ones, parti¬ 
cularly during the summer. It is not unlikely 
that the old cock was suffering from hereditary 
liver disease, and if the young bird is his son, 
the present attack is not surprising. It is a 
mistake to breed from unhealthy stock. I advise 
“ Perplexed ” to discontinue the use of Indian- 
com for the future, exoept as a change in cold 
weather.— Doulting. 


BIRDS. 


84 oi.— Treatment of a Japanese nlghtlngal 
—As I have been presented wilh a Japanese nightingal 
lam very anxious to know the proper food to give it. A 
the present time I am feeding it with orushed Hemp-seed 
flies, and worms. Will someone please to let me knoi 
if that is the right kind of food, &o. ?— Anxious Esquires 


«S 09, lx T T r ®? t;ment of a thrush- — 
“G. M., in Gardening, August 3rd, 1889, 
makes a very good suggestion for a cheap aviary, 
but, judging from what I have seen my birds do 
in large aviaries containing shrubs and creepers, 
I cannot agree that the damage done even by a 
thrush is trivial. I suppose I have reared seven 
or eight thrashes from tne nest, and I have been 
cruel enough to save several others from starva¬ 
tion in severe winters by trapping them and 
providing them with large, well-cleaned cages, 
In which they have received daily attention. 
My invariable experience has been that thrushes 
(excepting the missel thrash, which, when 
reared, is always tame) and blackbirds when 
reared from the nest become perfectly wild after 
the second, and sometimes after the first monlt, 
whereas caught birds rapidly become perma¬ 
nently tame. As regards singing, the nightingale 
and blackcap stand far away at the head of all 
oursongsters; then comes the blackbird, followed 
by the garden-warbler and wren. These are as 
superior to the thrash as children’s voioes are to 
adults’.—A. G. Butler. 
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OFFERS the following Plants and Bulbs, in 

yJ fine oondltion, suitable for immediate planting, carriage 
free Satisfaction guaranteed on arrival or money returned. 
Catalogues free. 

ANEMONE JAPONIC A ALBA (white W. fl ). fid. each, 5a. 
ner dozen. 

AUBRIETIA PURPUREA, dwf. pur., sp fl.. 2s 6<L doien. 
CAMPANULA PERSIOIFOLIA ALBA PLENO, pure 
wh'to, good for cutting, fid. each 5s. dozen. 

CALL A vETHlOPIOA, 91. each, 6a. dozen. 

DIANTHUS. double white sweet-eoenttd Pink, 2s. dozen. 
QEUM COCOIN BUM. free fl courlet. 4s. per dozen. 


■election. 10s per dozen. 

DIELYTRa SPEOTABILIS. Bleeding Heart-flower, strong 
dumps, 9d. each, 7s. 6d. per dozen. 

HEPATIOA CCERULEA, single blue, 61. each, 5s. dozen. 

., ROSEA FL. PL , double red, 6d each, 5s doz. 
HE LLEBORUS NIGER, Xmas Rose, strong dumps, 15s. doz. 
IRIS. English, of sorts, 2s. 6d. per doz.; Spanish, la. fid. to 
2s 6d doz 

LILIUM OANDIDUM, Madonna Lily, pure white. 2s. fid doz. 
GLADIOLUS BRENOHLEYENSIS, Is. doz.; The Bride, 

2s. 61 dor. 

SNOWDROPS, double, Js. 6<L per 100; single, Si. fid. per 100. 
TRITOMA U VAR* A, fid. each, 6s. per dozen. 

NARCISSUS POLYANTHU8, Grand Monarque whitecitron 
cup ; Solid d'Or, golden-yellow, orange cup, 2s. fid. dozen; 
Paper-white, very early la 8d. doz. 

N AR0I88U8 POKTIOU8. Poet's Naroiaaut, pure white, very 
fragrant, Is. fid. doz., 5s per l(i0; plena, the double white 
Gardenia-flowered Narcissus, Is. doz., 5s. fid. per 100. 

„ BIFLORUS, the Primrose Peerless Daffodil, pure white, 
yell, crown, Is doz , 5s 61. ner 100. 

„ BuLBOCJODIUM large yellow Hoop Pettiooat Nor- 
cis’us. 2s. doz , 12s. per 100. 

„ PSEUDO, the Lent Lily, yellow trumpet, sulphur 
Perianth. 9d doz.. 5s per 100. 

„ INOOMPARABILI9 FL. PLENA, large double yeUow, 
Batter and Eggs, Is per doz. 

., DOUBLE ROMAN, white P.N., Is. 6d. doz . 10s. per 100. 
VIOLETS, double, Marie Loulze and New York, strong 
oluxnDS, 2a. 6d. per doz. 

PAPAVER NUDIOAULE. Iceland Poppies, grand yellow, 
orange, and white, So. per doz. 

The Hope Nurseries, Bedale, Yorks. 

IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN STOCKING 

-1- NEW HOUSES, or adding to Collections of Sto«e and 
Greenhouse Plants or Ferns. A CATALOGUE of 1S4 pagks, 
which inoludes Lists of all the finest Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants, Orchids, and Ferns, may be had post free for 3 stamps. 

11 Fine Stove Plants. _ 12s. 18s. 

12 Fine Greenhouse Plants.9s. 18s. 

11 Distinct Stove and Greenhouse Ferns .. .. 9*. 78s. 

12 Fine Orchids for oool or hot houses .. .. 42s. 63s. 

An immense stook of plants on hand. An inspection invited 

before buying elsewhere. 

WM. OLIBR AN ft SON, Oldfield Nursery, Altrinoham; 

10 ft 12, Market-street, Manchester. 

PHEASANT'S EYE 

(NARCISSUS POETIOUSJ. 

Very aheap. Will send sample and price per 100, or bushel 
(5 pecks), oa receipt of 4 stamps.—B. FIELDER, Maude’s 
Kim, Cheltenham. 

rjARNATIONS AND PICO TEES.—Wanted, 

^ snrlng-sown seedlings of good strains; state prioe per 
100 — B, care of Gardening Illustrated, 37, South- 
amptou-street. Strand. London. 

Qfl non CLBMATIS IN POTS, of .11 the 

finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of whloh beooms 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for climb¬ 
ing and bedding, from 12s, to 24s. per dosen, strong plants; 

extra strong plants, repotted into H-inoh pots, fc. fid. each. 
Beauty of Worcester a magnificent purple, excellent for bed¬ 
ding. recently sent out by us, reduoed prioe. Is. 6<L each. 
Descriptive List on applioation.-RIOHARD SMITH ft OO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. _ 

rjREEPERS for WALLS, &o.—By planting 

Vs W hat is suitable an ugly object may easily be mode 
beautifuL—Descriptive LIST and advioe free.—BIOHARD 
SMITH ft Co.. Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Woroester. 
N.B.—Most being in pots, ean be sent and pnt out at any time. 


SEEDLING PLANTS 

j OF i 

Choice Florists’ Flowers, &c. 

We have much pleasure in offering the following from 
oar superb strains, all in healthy young plants, post or 

oarriage free, at prioes quoted. _ 

per doz. per 100. 

AURICULAS, alpine, very fine strain, s. d. s d 

autumn sown. 1888 . 2 6 15 0 

CALCEOLARIAS, herbaceous, choicest 

tigred and spotted.2 0 14 0 

CINERARIAS, large-flowered dwarf ..10 14 0 

! „ ordinary olats, splendid strain 16 10 6 

CARNATIONS and PIOOTEE8, very 
choioe, bom rtage flowers, will produce 

80 per pe nt, double. -18 10 6 

PRIMULA SINENSIS, beautiful fringed 

varieties — .. .. 1 

„ ALBA MAGNIFIOA ..16 - 

„ CRIMSON KING, splendid 

colour.2 6 — 

: „ choicest fringed, red or white 16 10 6 

„ choicest fringed, mixed in 

| beautiful variety .. ..16 10 6 

CYCLAMEN PER8I0UM GIGAN- 
TEUM, strong young plants, from 
•ingle pots, autumn sown, 1888, very fine 5 0 35 0 

PRIMULAS, double pure white, strong 
young plants, from single pots - .. 5 0 35 0 

HYACINTHS, early white Roman, fine 

selected roots .. ..2 6 17 6 

„ ordinary size, good roots 2 0 14 0 

DANIELS BROS., I 

E TOWN CL08E NUR3ERIES, 

_ NORWICH. _ 

PUTTINGS.—Pansies (Show and Fancy), 

vj Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, Phloxes. Zonal and Ivy¬ 
leaved Ge*aniums, superb named aorta. Is. 3d. per doz., poet 
f ree.—ORAMB, Dunblane. _ 

PRIMULAS, Cinerarias, Calceolarias (herba- 

■L oeous).—The name grand strains we have sent out for the 
last ilx yean to Gardening readers, and for which we have 
received hundreds of testimonials. 8tr»cg transplanted 
plants, Is. 31 doz.: larger. 9s. doz., free.—CRANE ft 
CL ARKE, Hillside Nursery, March, Oambs. _ 

MRS- SINKINS, White Pink, 6 fine plants, 

-HJL Is. 4d.; 12, 2s.: cuttings, K, Is.; 60, 2s. Rose Pinks 
and pink Carnations, 3. Is. 4<L ; 6, 2s. Pheasant-eye Naroisa 
50, Is 91 ; 100. 3s. Mixed Narolss, 50, Is. 6d.; 100, Is. 6d. 
Gladiolus The Bride 12, Is.; 50, 3s. 3d.; 100, 6s., all oar. free. 
—GEO. HOLMES Haxbv-road, York. _ 

QEEDSFOR PRESENT SOWING.—Cabbage 

^ Enfield Market Is. 6d. per lb.; Select Nonpareil, 2s. 6d. 
per lb.: Esrly Rainham, 2s. per lb.; Coleman s East Kent, 
2s. per lb Onion White Lisoon, 81. per lb ; True White 


2s. per lb Onion White Lisbon, 8<L per lb ; True White 
Spanish 2 b. 91 per lb.; Giaut Rooot 3s par lb. Catalogues 
gratis and post free.—B. L. COLEMAN, Seed Merchant, 
Ssp dwbh, Kent. __ 

T7UANTED.— The Garden, Vols. 3, 5, 7, 8, 13, 
TV 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20. 21. 22. 23, and 26, complete; 
bound or unbound.—Send particulars as to condition, prioe, 
fto., to the PUBLISHER, 37, Soutbampton-street, Strand, 
London, W.O. ____ 

O A DEVONSHIRE FERNS, correctly named, 
^ a good orowns and well-rooted for Is. 6d. j larger plants, 
6d. extra, with separate cultural directions and toil most suit- 


grand white, same prioe, oar. free.—GEO. HOLMES, Haxby- 
r oad, York. _ 

REND for MY PRICE LIST of GOOD and 

U OH BAP PLANTS.-Abutilons, named, 3s. doz.; 
Bcuvardiaz, for winter fl., 3s. doz.; Begonias, wintsr fl., 3s. 
doz.; Cinerarias, best prize strain. Is. fid. doz.; Coleus, named, 
3s. doz.: Dahlias, single and Cactus. Ss. do*. ; Fuchsia, best 
named,3s. dos jQeraniums.Ivy-leaf, double,3s. doz.;Geranium 
H. Jacoby, E. V. RasralL Queen of Whites, best for winter fl., 
2« doz.; Lantanas, 2s. fid. doz.; Heliotropes, 2s. fid. doz ; 
Roie-white Pet, Mignonette, Laurenciana, 3s. doz; Primula 
sinensis fimbriate. 2s. Also a fine Collection of beautiful 
Greenhouse Plants. All the above are well-rooted, growing 
stuff, true to name, sent post free on reoelpt of order with 
cosh —B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle. _ 

rPHE grandest strain of DARK SWEET 

A WILLIAMS in the British Isles ; seed from the above 
■train, fid. per paaket. Strong plants, to flower next year, 9d. 
per dot., or4i. per 1QQ.—T. R4.YN8, Barwell, near Hinckley . 

"KTOW 18 THE TIME to bow Cabbage, Cauli- 

-*-V flower. Brooooli, Onion, Spinach, Block Spanivh Radish, 
Turnip, Wallflower, Antirrhinum Canterbury Bell, Pansy, 
Sweet William, Aquilevia. Tne Collection, free, Is. fid.— 
THE REFORM 8BED3MAN, Mlldenball, Suffolk 

TTARDY PLANTS.—Anyone having a aur- 

AL plus, kindly state prioe per 100 or 1,000 of fine Hardy 
Plants. Wanted particularly : Kalmia latifolia (large). Iris 

pallida. Iris aurea, Achillea Eupa tori urn.—BUYER, oare of 
Farrington. " Garden" Office, 87, Southompton-street, 
Strand. London _ 

•PREE CARNATIONS.—Produce moat chaste 

A and beautiful flowers in mid-winter : Miss Joliffe, flesh 
pink, largely grown for Oovent-garden, 1 for la. fid.; Sir 
Ohas. Wilson, large scarlet, 9 for 1s. 4d.; La Zouave, scarlet, 
striped p*nk, 2 for Is. 4d.; M. Carle, grand new white. I for 
Is. fid.; White Swan, free, 2 for la. 41.; Pride of Penshurst, 
best yellow, 2 for Is. fid. All strong plants from single pots 
Free for cash,—CRANE ft CLARKE, Marsh, Combs. 


oarriage paid for 6s., very beat time to plant—J. OGILVIE, 
ParntsL Barnstaple. _ 

TfUANTED.—Narcissus, Lilium, and other 
** Bulbs, and Carnations, fto., ohesp. Also Rose-trees in 
autumn —O. W., 2, Monument-passage, The Exchange, 
Liverpool. _ 

94 CUTTINGS, It. 8d , free, lat Prize 

Panslei, Rose*, Antirrhinums, Carnations, Pentste¬ 
mons. S. Williams, Picoteea. Geraniums. Violas, Verbenas, 
Calceolarias, 109 cuttings, named, free, 7*. fid. Hundreds 
Testimonials.—JOHN JARDINE, Junr ,Portland-gardens, 
Kllmarnook. _ 

QTRAWBERRY PLANTS -Goliath, im- 

O mense fruit, 50, Is. 6d.: 2s. fid. 100, free. Eucalyptus, 
Is. doz.. free. Carnation Seedlings, oholoe double, 25, Is. 34., 
free. Virginian Creepers, Irish Ivies, 8weet Briers 6 Is. 3d., 
f ree, all strong —H SHILLING, Seedsman, Fleet, Hants. 

MY PENNY PLANTS can still be supplied.— 

-Lvl Twelve various plants, Is. 3d.; 24 for 2s.; 86 for 2t. fid.; 

103 plants 5s. fid., all free. Fuchsias fulgem, procumbent, 
and Baby Fuchsias. Begonias, Coleus. Artillery-plant, Abu* 
tilons, Habrothamnus, Heliotropes, Hydrangea, Lantana, 
blue Marguerites, Niootiana, double Petunia. Salvias, soented 
Verbena, and many other plants. List Id.—Tux GAR- 
DBNBB. Old Vicarage, 8prowston. Norwich _ 

HYACINTHS A SPECIALITY.—Splendid 

-LL show varieties, true to name, 3d to 8d. each. Grand, 
first size bulbs for forcing, 2s. dozen; 14s 9d. 100. Good 
bedding from Is 3d. doz-n; 9i 100. Catalogues free.— 
WHEELER ft OO., 25 , Bordes le y Green- road, Birmingham, 

XTEW FUCHSIAS.—Great clearance tale. 

•Lv Mrs. Hill, largest double white, Nanoy. larger than 
Phenomenal, 12, including above, Is 3d., worth 10s. Pearson’s 
new Geraniums. List free.—JOHN HARRISON, Belper, 

Derby. _ 

■RICHARD SMITH & CO. beg bo announce 

-Lv that th“y are continually receiving applications 1 ro a 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will be happy to 
supply any lady or gentleman with particulars fto.—8k John's 
Nurseries. Worcester. _ 

pRYSTAL PALACE.— Friday and Satur- 

VJ day September 6th and 7th-QBEAT FRUIT EX¬ 
HIBITION, with THE NATIONAL DAHLIA BOOIETY 8 
a ELAND 8HOW. No extra charge. Schedules and entry 
forms on application to—Mr. W. G. HEAD, Superintendent 
Garden Department, Crystal Palace, S.E. Entries clo.e 
Saturday, August 31. 
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QTRAWBERRY PLANTS—Plant now to 

o fruit first season. King of Earlles, La Groue »uoree, 
Vioomte Thury (early), Sir Jos. Paxtcn. The Captain, James 
Veitoh, Lucas, and British Qieen (mid-eesson), Elton Pine 
(late), good plants, 3a. 6d. per 100; smaller, 2s. 61. per 100. 

STRAWBERRY, Cjop3r’s Improved Paxton, 

G a very select stock, magnificent fruit, some gathered this 
summer weighing 1J oz., single fruit; good plants. 5i. 61. per 
ICO; la. 6d. for 35 Early orders are solicited, Block being 
limited. 'Mr. Paravioini encloses POO., and thanks 
Mr. Cooper for Bending Strawberry plant?, which hare good 
roots and promire well Avenmg Rectory, 8troud. 

HYCLAMEN GIGANTEUM grandifiorum, 

« fine flowering roots, 6d. each; three for la. 31 ; six, 2 a. 
AU oarriage free, securely packed, to travel any distance. 

COOPER M SOW. HudlcUrh. SUFFOLK. 


PERFECT” WEED KILLER.-Gallon.2A/ \ 

5 gal., 1/9, 10 gal., 1/6, 40 gal., 1/4 p. gal. ( 

“PERFECT” WORM DESTROYER- J 

Bottles, 1/6 & 3/6; g*l.,7/6;5gal.,5/p.gal. 

“PERFECT” MILDEW DESTROYER- wmtoo ! WH<3M 

Bottles, 1/ «fc 2/; gnl., 5/; 5 gal., 5/ P . gal. 

“PERFECT” HORTICULTURAL SUMMER SHADIMC.- 

Tins-l lb., 1/; 2 lbs., 2/; 6 lbs., 5/. 

Are absolutely Unsurpassed for Cheapness 
and .Efficiency Combined. 

Used at Kew Gardens, Royal Horticultural Gardens, Ac. 
Single bottles post free at published prices from the manu¬ 
facturers. Special quotations for quantities. 

Sole Manckactcubrs: The 

Horticultural & Agricultural Chemical Co. 

Principal Agents: BLACKLEY, YOUNG & CO., 

103 HOLM STREET. GLASGOW. 

SOLD BY SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. 


■"THE Subscribers offer a splendid shipment of 
-L Early Single White Soman Hyacinths of extra Urge size 
SPECIAL SELECT BULB OFFER, 

Pott free on application. 

LITTLE AND BALLANTYNE, 

The Queen’s Seedsmen, Carlisle. 

7fl nnn Seodling Carnations. —Grand stock 
this year, 25, Is. 3d. Pansies, 25. la 3d. For¬ 
get-me-nots^, la.3d. HybridPyrethrum 12,la.3d .allcarriage 
p. i d. 6a. charged 5a —tiIkNBR. Thatto-hea th. St. Haleru 

pERNETTYA, Jasmine, Berberia, Hydrangea; 

-L any three 1b 4d.; Periwinkle. Woodruffe, Ribbon Qrass, 
t hirty plants la. 6d free.—Mr LA NE, Sydenham. Belfast. 

AURICULAS.—Stage and alpine, leading 

-D. varieties ; largest stock in Scotland ; warranted hardy, 
healthy, and true to name Large surplus now ready at mode- 
rate prices.—J. MKNZIE3, B*nkh c ad. Duns, Berwickshire. 

POUR-BUSHEL Saok of Beat LEAF-MOULD 

I (pure Oak-leafi, carriage paid to London for 3a. 6<L—K. 
VAN DEB MBBRSOH, Queen's Nursery. BeUmrek. B.R- 
EVBRYONB WHO Bam A GARDEN, GRKBNHOUSB, 

OR WINDOW BORDER SHOULD BEAD A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE , 


%arn*c s/tco. 


WILLESDEN ROOFING 

For Summer-houses, Potting Sheds, Fowl Hoosm, and all 
outdoor structures. 

Names of Large Users. Full Lists, Samples, Prices, from 

WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS. 

WU l ee den Junction. London. N.W. 
Pa tOH: London, Livenool, Manchester, Birmingham, New¬ 
castle, Sheffield, Nottingham, Ao., Ac., Ac. 


CONWAY G. WARNE, 

Suooeeeor to JOHN MATTHEWS, 

Royal Potteries, Weeton-iuper-liare, 
Manufacturer of TERRA OOTTA VASES, 
FOUNTAINS. BA8KET8, 
BORDER TILES, GARDEN POTS. 
Prloe List post free. Book of Designs, Is. Sd. 

21 COLD A SILVER MEDALS. 

8W The largest Flower-pot Manufactory 
in the World. 


RUSTIC SUMMERHOUSES, RUSTIC SEATS, 
RUSTIC VASES, RUSTIC BRIDGES, 

RU8TIO WINDOW BOXES in Stock or to Order. 

The Trade and Furnishing Houses supplied 
Illustrated Catalogue Post Free 3 Stamps 
HERNE HILL RUSTIC WORKS, 

Q. W. RILEY. 81. Dulwlch-rd., Herne Hill, 8.B . 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


8PHINOTER GRIP 
GARDEN HOSE. 


HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH 


Practically Indestructible. Price Lists free, and Hose only 
obtainable from 

The Sphlneter Grip Armoured Hoae Co., 
63, Foro-street, London, E.C. 


9. H. WITH, F.R.A.8., F.O.3., Trinity College, Dublin 
Contains full particulars of very remarkable dlsooveriet 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how Crops of Vegetables may 
be largely Increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, antf 
Fruit Trees made to bear In abundance. Selections (row 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 
JAKKMAN Jk CARVER. Printers. Hereford 


From 5a. HOUSE. 

° f } > «" tod Also for Tent Poles, Curtain 
sizes. 1 It., 3 It. 1U in., Prtlo. V&nht M 

5 ft, and 6 ft. Fole6 ' Y%Qht 

Bamboos are imperishable, clean, and far superior in appear- 
anoe to the usual unsightly flower-sticks. —Fisher k 8hahpb, 
Central Ironmongery Stores, 172, Queen Victoria Btreet, E.C. 

Wire NettingiMowers, Rollers, Garden Seats and Chain, 
and every description of ironmongery at store discounts. 


New Edition, with enlarged Supplement. 7*. 6d. 
Supplement sold separately, Is. 6d. 


Sold In Paokess, 6a. and is, eaon, *na 1 a 

Sealed Bags only. 

7 lb. 8/0 ; 14 lb. 4/0 ; 28 lb. 7/6 : 50 lb. 12/6 ; 1 owl 80a. 
CLAY * LEVESLEY. 

TEMPLE MILL LANE, STRATFORD. LONDON.JE. 


HUGHES’ Soluble 


PLANTS, FRUIT8 A VEGETABLES 

Desirable for the Garden, and explaining the 

TERM8 4 OPERATIONS EMPLOYED IN THE CULTIVATION 

With a revised Supplement, including all the new Plants 
and Varieties to the end of the year 1880, 

By N. K. BROWN, of the Royal Herbarium, Kew. 
London: GEO. BELL k SONS, York-st, Coven t-garden. 


FLORISTS Jk NURSERYMEN 8H0ULD ALL USE IT 

Unsurpassed as an inaectiolde for killing all Ieseot pests 
whether on the roots or on the foliage, without injury to the 
moet delicate plants. It also imparts gloss and lustre to the 
foliage which is so desirable for Exhibition purposes. 

Mr. R. Craig, President of the Florist Convention of 
America, says: “ After trying all Insecticides that I could 
learn about, I have oome to the oonolusion that Fir Tree Oil 
is the beat for all purposes, and I feel oonvinoed there is 
nothing to oome up to it in the Market.” 

Dog Fanciers should always use it for Washing thslr 
Animals, a small quantity in the Water will make their Coats 
Bilky, and produce a healthy S»In Action. It kills all para¬ 
sites, and makes the Hair look Beautiful. 

Used in the water for Washing Fabrics—it acts as a Dlsen- 
fectant, Bleacher and Cleanser, and should always be used 
for Washing Fine Linen Goods. 

It kills Insect life on Man, Animals, Birds and Plants, 
without any fear of injurious effects. It is invaluable for all 
Animals and Birds when they are washed. 

Sold by all Seedsmen and Chemists, 1/4, 3/8, 4/8; ^-Gallon 
7/6; 1-Gallon 12/6, or less in larger quantities. 

A Treatise on FIR TREE OH as an INSEC¬ 
TICIDE, its application to Plants and 
Animals, sent Post free on application to 

Es C. HUGHES, Victoria St., Manchester. 

Wholbsalk from Messrs. Hooper k Co.; Corky 
Soper, k Go.; Osman k Oo., and all the Seed Merchants 
and Patent Medicine Houses in London. 

_NEW YORK— Rolkbr k Sons. 


T ARGM Light WORKROOM, 122 ft by 28 Ik, 

-Ll on the top floor, with separate entrance for workmen, in 
central L- adon. Also 4 other dwelling-rooms on the same 
floor.—OHAD WIO K’S. 35 . El. Marttn's-lans, Charing-oros s. 

pLORISTS.—To Be Sold a Bargain. The 

L Lease. Ao.. of two Old-establithed Florists. Businesses In 
the neighbourhood of Notting hill. First class pcsitions. 
Brice £350.—Full particulars at 10, The Mail, Nottlog-hill 
Gate. __ 

T INCOLN’8-INN-FIELDS. — Chambers or 

-LI Offices, at 63, In well-lighted, thoroughly fireproof, 
sanitary building. Suites, three, six or more rooms. StroDg 
rooms, lift, warmed passagf s, speaking tubes, hall porter, and 
resident housekeeper Moderate rents.—Reply at the Office 
in the building, or of Messrs. OHADWIOK, 17, Parliament- 
street, S.W. 


Send for Price List. 


EVAU DAVIES 

19, 21, A 23, Ludgate-hlll, E.C. 


GENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES 


As supplied to Royal Gardena. 

•REST COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, Is. 3d. 

D per sack, 10 sacks for 12s., 15 for 17s , 20 for 90s., 30 foe 
28s. Two-ton truck, free on rail, 30s. Finest Orchid Peat, 
8a. per saok; 5 sacks, 35s. Best Brown Fibrous Kent Peat 
5s. p?r sack. 5 for 22s 6d. Beat Black Fibrous Peat, 4s. 6d 
per sack, 5 for 20s. Best Coarse Bedfords Sliver Band. Is. 6d 
per bush; 14s. per | Ton, 25s. per Ton. Pure Leaf Mould, 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, and Peat Mould, each, 3s p»r s-ek. 
Fresh Sphagnum Mors, 3s. 6d. per bush., 6s sack Hort 
Charcoal, 2a. 6d. per bush, 8s per sack. Best Raffia, 9d. per 
pound, 14 lb. for 9s. Half-inch Bones, Bone Dust, 8ulphate 
Ammonia, and all other manures. Virgin Oork, Flower 
Sticks, Labels, Bamboos, Shadings, 4c. Tanned Netting, 
fd. per square yard. Speciality Tobaooo Paper or Cloth, la. 
per pound, 28 lb. for 26s ; the most effectual fumigating 
materials in the market. Tobacco Cord, 6d. per pound, 28 lh. 
for 12s 6d. Price List free. 

W. HERBERT JR CO., 2, Hop Ex oh any a Wars- 
_ho uses. S ou thwark Street, London, SJS. 

GREENHOUSES, GREENHOUSES. 

INTENDING purchasers should send for our 

-L new Illustrated Price LLt of Greenhouses. Ao. (complete 
from 48s.), post free, t stamps.—9. HARTLEY A CO , Hart! 
cultur 1 Builders Valley , WlndhllL ShipUy, Yorkshire 

Y C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL. 

^ • gOIENTIFW, and NATURAL BISTORY 8 ALU 

my 

on application or post free. 


rfO CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS.—The 

L Metropolitan Asylums Board are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the ERECTION of aTHATCHED WOODEN 
SHELTER at the Dareoth School! for Imbeciles, near Dart- 
fori, Kent, according to plan and specification, to be seen upon 
application to Mr. Walter Harper, the Steward of the Schools 
Printed forms of Tender may be obtained at the Offices of 
the Board, Norfolk House, Not folk street, Strand, W.O, 
whe-e such forms are to be delivered, endorsed "Tender for 
the Construction of a Thatched Wooden Shelter, Parenth 
Schools,’ by or before 4 o'clock p m , on Monday, the 26th 
August, 1889. The Managers do not bind themselves to 
accept the lowest or any tender 

By Order, 

W. F. JEBB. 

Clerk to the Board. 

Norfolk House, Norfolk-street, Btrand, W.O. 

7th August, 1889. 


T7IRGIN CORK.—Handsome pieces, lighte 
* therefore cheapest. Ill lb-17s.: 56 lb., 10a. 6d.: 28 
5i. 6d.; 14 lb., 8s.—WATSON A SCULL. 90. Lower tfban 
<trMt London. * fl. 

M*ETTING, 'tanned and Waterproof, of 
LY kinds for garden purposes. Cheapest house In the trs 
Write for samples and prices before ordering eLsewhert 
1PA8HKTT A OO.. Net Manufacturers. Lowestoft 

A T HOME AND A13ROAD.—ACCIDEN' 

of sll kinds insured against by the RAILWAY Pi 
4ENGER8’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. Hon. EVEL 
ASHLEY, Chairman. Annual Income, 4243,000. Comp 
•atioa already pfld, 42.600,000. Moderate premiums—favc 
shle condition*—new concessions. West-end Offioe: 9, Gri 
Hotel-buildings. Head Offloa: 64, Oornhlfl London, l.C 


ter TO OUR READERS.—In ordering goods 
from these pages , or in making enquiries, readers will 
confer a favour by stating that the advertisement was 
i«n in GARDENING ILL USTRATED. Our desire is 
to publish the advertisements of trustworthy housss only. 
The name and address of ths sender of each order should 
be written legibly. Delay and disappointment are often- 
timet due to neglect of this. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE CHRYSANTHEMUM 
NOTES. 

These plants, for whatever object they be grown, 
need at this time of the year much attention, ai 
unless the neoessary details are oarried out ai 
the proper time suooess cannot follow. Plant* 
which are cultivated for large blooms that hav« 
made strong growth this season are inclined tc 
be tall, and in some localities do not appear tc 
be ripening well. Cultivators living in wet oi 
low-lying districts will feel the effect of thic 
more so than those who reside on higher and 
consequently drier parte. It is neoessary that 
the wood be sufficiently ripe to produoe the 
finest flowers. There is not muoh fear this 
season of premature ripsning of the stems, 
thereby osusing the tissues to be contracted, ai 
was the oase in 1887 in many oases. The best 
means to have the wood as it should be this 
season is not to over-feed the plants with strong 
stimulants, but apply these moderately, so that 
the growth may be built up solidly as it pro¬ 
ceeds. Never allow any surplus side shoots to 
remain longer than Is necessary, bat remove 
them at onoe. It is surprising how soon the 
plants appear to run wild if at all neglected, 
even for a few daye. Continuous wet and cold 
weather at this time of the year is all against 
ripe wood ; keep the shoota spread out thinly, 
tying them seourely as growth proceeds, so that 
all parte may reoeive the benefit of whatever 
sun and dry air there may be. The 

Selection of the buds will occupy much time 
at the present. Upon this being properly done 
mnoh of the success depends when November 
oomes round. Syringing the plants has been 
little needed this season, with the exoeption of 
a few times during May and during the hot 
weather in June. At the least in dry weather 
the plants should be examined for water at the 
roots twice eooh day. In showery weather it 
is impossible to know whether the soil be dry or 
not by external appearance only; soun ding the 
pot with the knuckles is the readiest mmang of 
knowing accurately. The plants should have 
enough water; better really to keep at times 
rather dry than In a soddened state; in the 
latter manner the wood oannot ripen so readily 
while the buds are forming, whioh oan easily be 
ascertained by the pushing of growth shooti 
from all nodes below the apex. 

Stimulants should not be given whioh tend 
to excite the plants; withhold any support in 
this way until after the buds are formed and 
oommenoe to swell, whioh they quickly do 
direotlv they are set. Any plants not yet 
arrived at the bud-formation stage, if thoroughly 
well rooted, should have an oooasional ohange in 
the diet of stimulants, as previously ad vised, 
not forgetting to use soot-water now and again, 
as tills acts so quickly on the foliage of pale- 
looking plants Sometimes the soil will become 
water logged through defeotive drainage, so 
mnoh so that the loaves turn siokly at the base 
and ultimately fall off The best way to remedy 
this is by turning the plant out of the pot, 
removing the defeotive drainage and replacf 
It by more, whioh should be perfectly i 


the pot so that the hall of soil sits level on the 
bottom of the pot; if this is not so, the top 
part of the ball of coil is thrown out of the level, 
water oannot be given to the plant in sufficient 
quantity, as the top of the soil is above the pot, 
the surface being full of healthy root*, which 
are the feeders, therefore oannot be removed 
without causing a check to the plante. The best 
way to remedy defective drainage is to take the 
stem of the plant in one hand, lifb the ball of 
soil out of the pot, keeping the plant upright, 
remove all the drainage from the roots, over the 
hole in the pot plaoe a hollow crock, around 
thic lay others, then fill the pot to the desired 
level with clean washed gravel, whioh can be 
raised to any height, and adjust the plant. 
Plants growing at the foot of walls are making 
rapid growth, the foliage being particularly 
healthy and robust. If the growths are kept 
fastened to the wall the appearance of the 
plants is muoh improved. Many of the plants 
are now forming a natural break in growth, and 
os fast as this takes plaoe all the additional 
shoots should be thinned ont to the desired 
number; a good guide will be 4 indies’ space 
between the shoots. Should the weather now 
look up, and become fine and dry, a thorough 
soaking at the roots with liquid-manure will be 
of service later on. Should large blooms be an 
object on the walls, the buds now forming 
should be retained, removing all growth shoots 
as fast as they are formed. A sharp look-out 
should be kept for 

Mildew, whioh often attaeks the plants at 
this time of the year on the under sides of the 
leaves, particularly daring suoh weather as we 
have lately had. In stubborn oases, where dry 
sulphur fails to act, and it is not easily applied 
to the underside of the leaves, more severe 
measures must be brought to bear on the pest. 
Place 2 lb. of sulphur and the same quantity of 
lime, whioh has not been slaked, in 10 quarts of 
water, and boil for twenty minutes. For 
syringing on the plants use two wineglassfals 
of the mixture to four gallons of olean oold 
water. A syringe with tne jet affixed, causing 
a single stream, is the best method of applying 
the liquid. By plaolng the forefinger over the 
orifice, the liquid oan be directed upwards and 
spread over the plants where required. In 
stubborn oases it may be neoessary to lay the 

{ >l*nts on their sides and thoroughly drench the 
eaves all over. This is troublesome when the 
plants are tall, necessitating the loosening and 
tying up again of the shoots; therefore, if the 
syringing be done early it may not be neoessary 
to resort to suoh extreme measures as that of 
laying the plante on their sides. M. E. 

Chrysanthemum segetum . — Large 
patches of these are a great feature in a flower 
garden when the plants have ample epaoe in 
whioh to develop, and they afford a weloome 
supply of out bloom. I was greatly pleased lost 
season with some strong plants of this in one of 
the borders of mixed hardy plants that form 
suoh a pleasing feature in The Priory Gardens 
at Warwick. Garden culture is doing muoh to 
improve the form and size of the flower of th is 
British plant. Two years ago I sent a plnoh of 
seed to an old Lanoashire botanist near Roch¬ 
dale, and when he flowered the plants he raised 
from It he expressed his warm admiration of 
the typee he obtained, commending them for 


their size and rioh colouring. If a strain oould 
be secured of a more compact habit of growth, 
I think it would be found very acceptable 
generally.—R. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM MADAME 
DESGRANGE. 

This very useful early kind is now in full bloom 
out-of doors, and oomes in most opportunely 
when good white flowers are not so numerous as 
they have been earlier in the season. The 
earliest plants of it to bloom that I have are old 
ones, that were kept in pots in a oold frame all 
the winter and planted out in April, after they 
had made considerable progress, Dut they have 
never been stopped, as this retards the flower¬ 
ing, and by a little oare in managing suooessional 
batohes of young plants grown on from outtings 
struok later, I get a supply of white blooms until 
the earliest of the autumn Chrysanthemums 
oome in. I take cuttings at three or four 
different times during the spring, and after they 
are struck and potted off into single pots, I 
pinch the points out to induce a bushy habit of 

f owth, and by May they are nioe sturdy plants. 

then prepare a good piece of land ana plant 
them out about 1£ feet apart each way, and If 
dry weather prevails water freely. They make 
nioe plants for lifting and potting, or, if not eo 
required, for supplying ont flowers. If the 
season is fine they flower well out-of-doors, but 
if oold storms prevail they are lifted and potted, 
or planted in the soil of a cool house or pit, 
where they open their flowers to perfection. 
They are invaluable for filling up any flower 
beds In whioh other plants may have failed, or 
become unsightly early in the season, for if 
lifted and replanted carefully, and liberally 
supplied with water, they will hardly drop a 
leaf, and make beautiful beds that harmonise 
well with any other colours. I fiad that many 
who grow this beautiful kind fail to get it to 
flower so early and fully os it is oapable of doing, 
from turning the pots out-of-doors in the winter 
without any proteotion, as I fiad that even here, 
on the south coast, it well repays for the shelter 
of a glass roof, not so muoh because it is not os 
hardy as any other kind, but because from its 
early habit of starting to grow the tender Bhoots 
get eaten off by slugs even before they push 
through the soil. J. G. H. 


8382.— Carbolic acid and plants.—If 

the pond is so foul as to become a nuisance, the 
water, under any oiroumstanoes, would hardly 
be fit for ohoioe plants. If the pond is not very 
large, the better plan would be to pump out the 
water and oleanse the pond. CarboUo aoid, if 
used in sufficient quantity to neutralise the 
smell, would be injurious to plants.—E. H. 

8294.— Road-scrapings for potting,— 
“Beginner” will find these most useful for 
potting, os they answer the double purposes of 
sand or grit, that is needful to keep the Boil 
open, and ae a manure as well. It is not advisa¬ 
ble to use them liberally enough to exclude the 
use of silver sand, as when collected in a wet 
state they become very bard when dry, and the 
roots of tender plants would hardly make way 
In them. The best plan wlll be to use half the 
rood-soraplngs and half silver sand. For hardy 
plants, suoh as Carwticwe the road-sorapings 
art excellent.—J. G. It. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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THIS COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from August 
24th to August Slaf. 

Thinned oat the melt pleats of Mignonette that were 
eown In poke for blooming In winter. The weekeet will 
be removed until finally only about four will be left in 
a IS eiaed pot To do Mignonette well in winter requiree 
a light houae and a buoyant atmoephere. Shifted on 
young Oyolamene. Older bulbs whioh have been standing 
outside have been repotted and plaocd in a oold pit. These 
will oome in useful for early blooming. Hard-wooded 
plants, suob as Heaths, Azaleas, Ohoroaemse, ha, are 
oarefully examined daily to see they are not suffering from 
want of water. In a showery time one's assistant is apt to 
think the plants outside require no water, and an hour or 
two’s negleot will do serious injury. It is a very easy 
matter to give the pots a tap on the erne with the knuoklee; 
the sound will tell their condition at onoe. Violets 
Intended for frame work are making rather too many 
runners. These have been out away to strengthen the main 
orowna. The effeok of this will be seen In the else of 
the blooms in winter. Looked over the wall and other 
trained trees to remove surplus breast wood, and to fasten 
in any stray leading shook Nothing now should shade 
the principal bods, which, if all things are favourable, will 
give ue a crop of fruit next year. Looked over late 
vinery where the Grapes are putting on colour to remove 
laterals. A good lot of healthy foliage is a necessity ; but 
a crowded condition is injurious both to the present orop 
and also in the future. Examined the inside borders to 
see their condition as to moisture, as Grapes that have to 
hang a long time must not have their roots in a very dry 
soiL The atmosphere la kept buoyant by ventilation; but 
I have not used any fires beyond an occasional one daring 
a wet day oreo. I am disposed to think, if the Vines are 
started fairly early and helped on till July, flree may be 
safefy dispensed with afterwards in an average season. 
The propagation of bedding plants is taking up a good 
deal of time. One of the wont features of the bedding 
system, to my mind, is the necessity for cutting the plants 
to make stook almost as soon as they get to their beet, though 
this may be, and Is, in many places, obviated by planting 
the surplus stock in the reserve garden for propagating 
purposes, and to supply cut flowers for the rooms. 
Planted seeds of Telegraph Cucumber for winter bearing: 
Starting them in small pots singly in a close pit. 8owed 
seeds of several kinds of annuals for spring blooming. 
Shifted into larger pots a number of soft-wooded plants for 
winter flowering. Among these Is a good stook of 
Begonia insignia, whioh is so useful in the oonaervatory 
In urn dark days of winter. Young plants of the old 
Begoniafuoheioldes, when well grown and flowered, are very 
effective. Thyrsaoanthus ruffians is another useful plant 
that when in bloom may be moved to the conservatory. 
The stock of PoinsetUas is still in a oold pit, and is kept 
well supplied with water, and the atmosphere is main¬ 
tained in a buoyant condition by ventilation. This ripen¬ 
ing treatment will have a beneficial effeok upon the he*de 
of braots when plaoed in heat towards the end of next 
month. Repotted a number of young Myrtles whioh I am 
anxious to grow into large plants. They are nice for 
plunging about the rookery or the borders in summer if a 
pa ton ofannuals or any other plant goes off and leaves a 
W an k . Myrtles are beautiful when m blossom, as some of 
them are now. They are easily rooted from outttngs 
planted in a shady position. 

OrnenbotiM. 

BflklvlM.—Amongst the different kinds of quiok-grow- 
tng, winter-flowering plants that do well when planted out 
In summer are the Salvias. Like most other things that 
form roots very fast, and that are oapable of recovering 
from any aheok or Injury whioh their roots sustain with¬ 
out detriment to their foliage, or without its Interfering 
with their flowering, they require to be prepared for 
their removal from the open ground to pots a sufficient 
length of time before they are lifted. The plants that 
submit to the course of cultivation in question extend 
their roots far and wide, so that unless they are out back 
freely they could not be got into reasonable sized pots. 
This root shortening Is best done twioe before the time 
oomes for taking them up, otherwise the oheck is so severe 
that not only are the lower leaves in danger of being 
destroyed, but the shoot growth is so far affected as to 
reduoe the amount of bloom that is made. An ordinary 
edging iron, such as is used for cutting turves, is as good 
an implement for the purpose as any. The extent to 
whioh the roots should be out back requires to be regulated 
by the size of the pots the plants are to be put into. The 
mass of fibres left to them should at this first shortening 
be smaller than the pots would hold. In a fortnight’s 
time they should be again gone over, severing them at the 
second operation a little further away from the collar than 
on the first ooossion. After a like Interval the plants will 
be in right condition for potting. After cutting in give a 

S ad soaking with water. It is also necessary to see that 
ly do not want for moisture until the time oomes for 
potting them, as, needless to eay, after the room are 
severed they are wholly dependent for support on the 
fibres that remain within the limited ball of earth that is 
retained. 

Veronicas and Solanums.— These plants, when 
turned out in the open ground, require to be treated 
similarly to the Salvias. In the oaee of the Veronicas 
reduoe the roots more or leas according to the size the 
variety naturally attains. It is an advantage to all plants 
that are treated in this way to syringe them freely twioe a 
day until fresh roots are formed. Plants of the kinds 
above mentioned that are grown in pots need to be now 
constantly supplied with manure.water or surface-dress¬ 
ings of concentrated manure, for, unless the pots used are 
larger than are either oonvenient or neoeaeary, the roots 
wiu have exh a us ted the soil to an extent that makes them 
dependent on the assistance whioh is given in this way ; 
this is especially the case where the plants are strong, and if 
they are not attended to in this matter the lower leaves 
are sure to softer. 


that produce flowers of medium size are the moot suitable 
tor growing in this way. The stems must be bent down 
and layered in small hillocks of finely-sifted soil mixed 
with a liberal quantity of rotten manure, and enough sand 
to make the whole light and open. If very dwarf plants 
are required the shoote must be layered only a little below 
the bode. All that is neoeesary is to strip off the leaves 
from the portion of stem that Is to be ooversd with soil, 
and fix it In its piaoe with a booked stiok. Secure the 
extremities of the shoots in an ereot position, so that the 
little plants may be shapely in appearance. Keep the 
hi)locks well moistened; without this the young roots 
will oome on slowlv. Plante that are grown in pots and 
are plungel should have the pots turned round every ten 
days, so as to prevent the roots that find their way 
through the bottom getting hold of the planning mate¬ 
rial, as If this goes on for any length of tune, when 
they oome to be moved the buds wiu reoelve a serious 
oluiok. Continue to give manure-water regularly ; this is 
to some extent safer In its applioation than surfaoe-dress- 
ings of oonoentrated manure, as in the hurry of watering 
the manure often gets washed over the sides of the pots, 
and in this way maoh of it is lost. Keep a look-out for 
aphides and the leaf-boring maggot: the only means of 
destroying the latter pest Is by crushing it between 
the flngsn. If left alone tor only a short time they spoil 
the appearance Of the plants, as the effected leaves die off 
long before the flowering takes piaoe, and the bare stems 
look on tightly. Keep sating aphides, prevention ie better 
than cure; if the plants are syringed onoe a week with 
water, in whioh a little soft soap has been dissolved and 
some Quassla-ohlpe soaked, there Is not much danger of 
aphides troubling them. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. —These plants are 
the most effective when they have attained some size and 
age, as they have then a greater disposition to flower than 
to run to growth in the wav that young examples have an 
Inclination to do the first season. To keep up a stock it Is 
well to propagate a few every summer. The preeantls a good 
time to put in outttngs, as there ii enough time for them 
to get established before winter. There has been muoh 
improvement effected in Ih'a section of Pelargoniums in 
reoent years, particularly in the doable varieties, amongst 
whioh there are now many beautlfully-ooloure 1 sorts, that 
oomblne a vigorous habit of growth with freedom In 
blooming. It is better to confine the cultivation to the 
best varieties alone. Where flowers am muoh in demand 
for cutting, these double Ivy.leaved sorts are deserving of 
attention, while for greenhouse decoration they have few 
equals. Their continuity of flowering acd the telling 
character of the bloom place them in the front rank of 
eoft wooded plants. When the specimens get large they 
look best trained in the form of an ereot oone, with the 
branches wound loosely round tour or five sticks inserted 
lost within the rims of tha pots. Plants that have been 
blooming daring the summer must now have nstiftimfHr 
in tha shape of manure-water, given onoe a week, to keep 
them growing; without this tbev will not oontinue to 
produos the requisite amount of flower through the late 
autumn months. 


Petunias.—The double varieties of Petunia am better 
propagated towards the end of summer than in spring if 
the plants am required to bloom early the following season, 
as when rooted whilst them is yet time for them to get well 
established before winter, they have a decided advantage 
over spring-struck stook. In choosing outffngv, seleot the 
young shoots that have sprung from the lower part of the 
stem, and that have not yet attained the woody texture 
whioh is in the growths that am flowering; these latter 
neither strike readily nor grow freely after they am rooted. 
It is best to put the cuttings singly In small pots when 
propagating these plants at this season, at then them will 
be no disturbance of the roots in the way that is unavoid¬ 
able mom or less in potting off whan several am strook to¬ 
gether. Drain and half-fill the pots with a mixture of soil 
oompored of sifted loam, leaf.mould. a little rotten manors, 
and sand—the top all sand. Stand the cuttings in gentle 
heat, cover with propagating glasses ; keep moist and 
shaded. When strook remove the glasses, and after the 
little pots am fairly filled with roots, move into others two 
sizes larger—these will be big enough to oarry them 
.through the winter. After the tops have begun to grow 
plnoh out the points. 

Slnarle petunias.— Unless wham amateurs am In 
possession of a good strain of the single varieties of Petu¬ 
nia, and save their own seed, it is well to propagate from 
cuttings, tor bought seed Is not always to be depended on. 
As in the case of the double varieties ohooee cutting! that 
am not too hard, and that have not yet borne flowers. 
Treat them in ever/ way as advieed for the double 

Oeloslaa.— Plants raised from the last sown seed, and 
that am Intended for blooming up to the end of the year 
should now be moved into the pots in which they am to 
flower—7-lnoh will be big enough. Give them good rioh 
soil, consisting of turfy loam, rotten manure, a little leaf- 
mould, and sand. Keep them dose to the glass in a house 
or pit where an intermediate heat Is kept up, with as muoh 
air as can be given without making the atmosphere too 
dry. By this treatment the naturally tell, spare habit of the 
plants will be corrected so far as it Is possible to do so. 
Syringe them freely overhead onoe every afternoon ; this 
la the only safe means of keeping down red-spider, which 
if allowed to gain a footing will injure the leaves so ai to 
cause their deoay before the blooming takes piaoe. 


Sohlz&nthua.—A little seed of this effective annual 
should now be sown to miss plants for flowering in pots 
next spring. Drain and fill with a compost, consisting of 
sifted loam, leaf mould, rotten manure, and sand, some 
S-lnch pots; press the soil gently, and put half-a-dozen 
seeds in eaoh pot, cavar lightly with some of the finest of 
the soil so as just to hide the seed. 8tend the pots in an 
ordinary garden frame, shade from the sun, and give as 
muoh water as will keep the soil slightly moist, but not too 
wet. When tha little plants appear, thin them out to 
about three in eaoh pot. Give them plenty of light and 
air, and let them remain in the frame until them is danger 
of frost, after which put them In a greenhouse tor the 
winter, with their tops as near ths glass as they oan be got 
Thomas Bams. 


Chrysanthemums. —Whom Chrysanthemums have 
been planted out with the intention of layering to get 
dwarf plants, the shoots should be layered as coma as the 
flower-l>uds are fairly/set. Tfce iree-1' 
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Outdoor Garden. 

The layering of Garaatlone and Hostess should be 
finished as soon as possible. Daring the last ten or fifteen 


yearn a very considerable advance has bean made la the 
olass known ae border Carnations, both as regards variety 
of oolour, and also vigour of constitution. A box of out 
flowers lust received from Mr. Rogers, of Whittlesse, 
who makes a speciality of border Carnations, exempli¬ 
fies this in a remarkable meaner, and shows their value 
not only as border plants, but also for cutting. Look 
after seed-pods on plants possessing the requisite qualities 
of vigour and oolour. Self ooloors are. I think, mom 
valuable than flaksa or stripes. Good yellows, whites, and 
ecariets in msseee would be more effective in the flower 
garden than Pelargoniums. Dahlias and Hollyhocks will 
require very frequent attention in tying and trimming 
now. They are heavy with blossom and growth. If tha 
tying is neglected, the wind will lay them low, and thea 
sood-bye to their effectiveness. Repot chaloe Auriculae 
in healthy, fibrous loam, enriohed with mellow cow-dung, 
whioh has laid a long time in a heap and brooms flaky 
and free from insects or their larva. The plants after 
potting must stand in a shady position, and the ashes sur¬ 
rounding them be kept damp to ornate a genial atmosphere. 
Seeds of hardy Primulas, Polyanthuses, and Auriculae may 
be eown ae soon as ripe, either la a border on the east side 
of a wall, or in pans or boxes plaoed In a similar position 
Cuttings of Pentstsmons will root freely now under hand- 
lights in a shady position. The plants may be wintered 
under the lights and planted out In spring. Ohoios alpine, 
in pots or an a rookery will require frequent attention is 
watering, sprinkling the surrounding stones at the same 
time to remove the aridity of the atmosphere. Gather 
seeds of any plants of whioh an Increase of stook is 
desired, and it is as well to have young plants coming on, 
especially of those things whioh an apt to disappear 
during a wet, oold winter. Transplant the old white LQy 
if more stook is required. Most of ithe balboas ro ote d 
Irises will remove better now than at any other season. 
Fruit Garden, 

Strawberries Intended tor forcing should be plaoed la 
their fruiting pots without delay. Never use dirty pat*, 
and drain oarefully, as, although the Strawberry is a 
moisture-loving plant. It will notsoooeed in a water-logged 
oondltion. The best soil for forced Strawberries is mellow 
turfy-loam enriohed with about a third of old stabh- 
mauure. If the loom is heavy road soc apings or some¬ 
thing of a porous nature may be added to correct it Ian 
using street sweepings, whioh are even more sharp and 
gritty than road saraptnge. Pot very firmly, but leave 
room enough at the top for watering. When potted plane 
the plants on a ooal-ash bed In some open, sunny posi¬ 
tion. Unmtfefrttory Vines in early houses may have their 
roots lifted as soon as the orop is gathered; the foliage 
remaining on the Vines if kept froth by shading and 
syringing, will help to establish tbs Vines by g e t t in g Mm 
roots Into action; but snob Vines should not be forced 
next season. Perfect drainage la very important, especially 
in damp situations where the natural coil is of a clayey 
nature. In low lying gardens It is a good plan to elevate 
the borders. In makiim new borders do not use too much 
manure; it Is apt to otog up the soil and make It pasty 
and sour. Old lime or plaster and crushed boom, with a 
proportion of wood-aehes or oharooal-dust, are all good tor 
mixing with the turfy-loam. It is not necessary to fill la 
the whole border at onoe. Half the usual width of bosdss 
will suffice for the first year; the remainder can be filled 
in whan the Vines require more food. Tide is the best 
wav of dealing with Vines whose roots are in a bad state; 
half-measures are seldom of muoh use. Freeh turfy-loam 
should be carted and laid in a heap for top-dressing 
borders where the Vines require more food. When tha 
top-dressing is applied, which will usually be about the 
time of the *"""«! d hinlng nn. a little attmnlenk. 
such as Thomson's manure, may be added to it with 
advantage. The Golden Drop Plum la one of the bast for 
deeerrt, and with oan it may be kept a long time. If 
birds are troublesome it will be better to net the trees up. 
Young fruits showing on the current year’s wood of Fig- 
trees in the open air should be picked off, astbsy wffl be of 
no use to leave tor next year, and only teod to 
the trees. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Sow Cucumber seeds to raise plants tor bearing In 
autumn and winter. There is nothing better tor this 
purpose than Telegraph. It Is Important that the plaids 
be strong and hardy, and grown on without coddling. It 
will be better to plant the seeds singly in small pots and 
piaoe them in a oloee frame. More plants than win be 
required for planting in the bouse should be n ised in order 
that weaklings may be discarded. The soil should be 
sweet and open, oonelating chiefly of turfy-loam, so that 
the plants may be strong, but not too sappy. Put la 
outtings of Tomatoes tor winter fruiting—selecting a free 
setting kind, saoh as the Old Red or Vick's Criterion. 
They may be grown in pole in a light position In a moder¬ 
ate temperature bv-end-bye; but at preeent they wfE do 
in the open air or in a frame, when the light oan be used 
to afford shelter from heavy rains and eariy frosts. ~ 
using the strong shoots tor cubbings, ana planting 

Singly In small pots. Gather Scarlet Runners and 1_ 

Beans as fast as they are large enough for use. If then is 
a surplus, they may be preserved tor winter use. Shoe 
them up and paok them in earthenware jars, with salt 
freely sprinkled amongst them; the jars to be kept fa s 
oaol cellar till required tor use. Soaking in water will 
remove the salt just before oooking. Weeds ate giving 
trouble, and a determined effort must be made to keep 
them down. If permitted to teed endless labour will have 
to be incurred. Gather vegetables tor plokling when dry 
and In suitable oondltion as to size. The small gree n 
Tomatoes make an excellent pickle, and their removal 
from the plants will be no loss, as the fruits left will attain 
to a large size, and small Tomatoes now are not of muo h 
value if left to ripen. Sow Cauliflowers between the 20th 
usd the end of the month, aooording to looauty. 

E. HOMAT. 

Work la the Town Garden. 

Many of the oooupants of wlndow.boxes will bg tUs 
time be getting peat their beet, and need to be removed 
if the dlspUyu to be maintained. This is where ooe of 
the advantages of growing all such subjects in pate, and 
simply plunging them in Ooooe nut-fibre or ashes, 
oomes in; any plant that la at all posed may be removed 
end replaoedta five minutes!! desired. Neat plants of the 
surly flowering kinds of Chrysanthemum*, Asters in pots, 
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and Tuberous Begonias will now b« very aeeful lor U»e 
above porpoee, though FuohaJos frequently bloom e eeoood 
time 1 b the autumn, eod (rood kiode of Zonal Pelargonium* 
will go on almost Indefinitely, but are apt to Ret eolon?- 
lafged and ufly. Window plants, either In pot* or planted 
out, that are getting eomewhat worn out, and have been 
having only one kind of stimulant for tome time, may be 
reeuedtated by giving them llret a net of a week or eo by 
giving only pure water, and but little of that, and then a 
change of food, aay, from diluted atabla liquid to alternate 
doeee of toot and eulphate of ammon la, or vice vena, o r a little 
fuano, or Olay'*, may be made nee of with excellent reaulte. 
If, at the nine time, tom* of the longest ahoote are out bank, 
and other* encouraged to etart from the bate, quite a frtih 
■tart may be made without the trouble or expeoae of 
changing. Palme whoee growth ha* been mad* in the 
green or ho thou**, and ia now nearly completed, may be 
need for the dsooration of the tilting or drawing-room for 
a time now without Injury ; but they should not be allowed 
to remain there too long. Pew Palma will thrive if kept 
oooatantiy in the dry, dotty, and often draughty atmos¬ 
phere of a atty mom, eapcdally » here much ga* ia burnt; 
nariy, or rather muoh enduring a* moat of them are, they 
are certain to ahow the effect* or ruoh treatment in time. 
Next to the Aspidistra, I fled wall-grown Dracaena* of the 
rubra and oongeata type about tha beat of parlour 
plant*. The oharmlng Miohaelmaa Dalalae will toon be 
the ohlef ornament* of garden* in which]* place ha* been 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

GAPE JASMINES (GARDENIAS) AND 
THEIR CULTURE. 

The Gardenia ia one of thoee fine old above 
plants, the cultivation of which haa undergone 
quite a revolution within a reoent period. 
The specimens which we at one time need to aee 
were a tun ted and comparatively flowerlees, 
owing, probably to the faot that they are very 
liable to be overran with insect peata, but under 
Improved cultivation, better ineeotioidee, and 
more enltable glaea atructurea, the Gardenia 
culture of the preeent day bear* no oompariaon 
with that of paat times. Gardenias in all poet* 
tions are effective, and their bloom* when out 
for personal adornment or for bouquets, wreathe, 
and crosses, as well aa for vases for table and 
house decoration, are unequalled. As regards 
cultivation, the beet results are obtainable from 
thoee planted oat in a suitably prepared border, 


praotioable, after potting, plunge them again. 
Syringe them freely overhead, but water rather 
sparingly at the roots until they begin to root 
into the new soil. Pinch at every pair of leaves 
made eo as to insure even, well-balanced bushes* 
Six-inch pots will be a useful size in whidh to 
bloom them the first season, in after yean giving 
proportionately larger pots as required. When 
tilled with roots they should be regularly supplied 
with liquid-manure (oow-munure and soot), parti¬ 
cularly while the buds ars swelling and expand¬ 
ing. An occasional top-dressing with artificial 
manure will also benefit them. Let them have 
abundance of moisture both at root and branch, 
particularly when growing in a high tempera¬ 
ture ; discontinue pinching after July —i e , if 
they are required to flower early. 

The time or flowering under ordinary stove 
treatment is daring the months of March, April, 
and May, but with a considerable quantity of 
plants and some forethought aa regards their 
preparation, together with suitable aocommoda- 



A well-grown Cape Jasmine (Gardenia intermedia); flower natural size. 


found for them, end to be seen el their beak tbould reoelv* 
a little attention now. They are planted in odd oorneve, 
where the toll ia dry and none too good ; here, especially, 
but in any other oaeee aa well. A canful of liquid-manure, 
or even loot-water, or bouee-alope, poured round their 
root* now eed then will strengthen the growth, end afford 
mors and Anar flowere. Anemone J i pc nice alba la now 
flowering freely, end with e little oore auooeeda nearly ea 
well in town air ee In the open oountiy. B. 0. K. 


The Stag’s-horn Fern (Platyoerium 
adcioorne).—This is a beautiful Fern for a 
bracket, or even a hanging-basket; indeed, I 
saw it recently in a lady* window in a basket, 
one of the very finest plants I ever saw grown 
by an amatenr. It has leathery-forked fronds, 
which has given rise to its popular name. It 
forms a beautiful contrast amongst other Ferns 
of a more delloate outline, and being a native of 
New South Wales it thrives under qnine cool 
treatment, bnt it enjoys an abundant supply of 
water during the summer months.— J. Jarvis. 


8840 —Wallflowers i 
bly In too crowded a c 
oosaqesDoa— E. H* 
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with means of applying a high temperature 
during the growing season ; this latter, combined 
with plenty of moisture, both for root and 
branch, constitutes the chief element of success. 
My practioe has, however, been principally 
confined to plants in pots. 

Propagation. —Gardenias may be propagated 
at almost any season, and they are by no means 
difficult to strike if the half-ripened wood is used 
or soft shoots taken off with heels. They 
should be Inserted singly in small pots filled 
with pest and sand, or leaf-soil and sand. 
When plunged in a propagating pit or any plaoe 
where a genial bottom-neat can be maintained, 
they readily emit roots. August or September 
is a good time to put in cuttings, which make 
thrifty little plants the following season. After 
the outtings are rooted shift them into larger 
pots, using a compost consisting of loam three 
parts, one of peat, and one of leaf-toil, with a 
sprinkle of bone-meal and a dash of sand. Mix 
all well together and press the mix tare firmly 
into the pots, which should be well dtained. if 


tion, Gardenias can be bad in bloom for several 
months. Cultivators differ in opinion aa to the 
best time at which to repot old plants } some 
prefer to perform that operation immediately 
before the buds are set, aa the plants at that 
time generally unfold a quantity of leaves ; the 
roots, too, are then feeling their way in search 
of food, and readily take to the new soil. Others 
prefer to repot when the plants break after being 
oat back. I have tried noth methods, and find 
one to suit almost as well as the other. When 
potting old plants avoid the barbarous treatment 
of probing the ball with a sharp-pointed stick, 
with the view of loosening the roots. Remove 
the orooka carefully and any loose soil from the 
top of the ball, and give a liberal shift, as 
Gardenias srs gross rooters. Pot firmly and 
grow them on as in the oaee of yonng plants. 
Afford them s little shade from Intense sunshine, 
bus expose them to the air as the plants progress 
as muoh sa possible, in order to harden and 
solidify the wood. When old plants get too large 
to be kept in good imltih §n l£laoh pots, discard 
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them, particularly if room be a desideratum. 
The beat result* are obtained from young ones. 
Mealy-bug must never be allowed to nestle 
around the base of the buds; if so, they will 
drop off. Syringe occasionally with petroleum- 
oil in the proportion of a wineglassful to about 
2 gallons of water, taking care to keep it well 
agitated during the operation. I have at one 
time or another renovated three or four different 
collections of old Gardenias where it was thought 
better to keep them than throw them away. 
The treatment whioh I gave them was, as near as 
possible, that here described, and I have always 
had good results. 

Best varieties. —The following kinds are all 
good, and well deserve attention: G. oitriodora, a 
dwarf plant with small flowers, very useful for 
bouquets; G. florida produces medium-sized, 
white flowers, very sweet scented; G. Fortune!, 
a strong-growing kind, producing very large 
flowers; G. intermedia (here figured). For 
ordinary purposes this may be considered the 
beat of all Gardenias. It is good In foliage and 
a free grower and flowerer. G. intermedia 
variegate, a variegated form of the preceding; 
flowers the same as those of the green sort; G. 
rad loans, a low-growing compact kind, with 
small leaves, bearing very pretty, highly-per¬ 
fumed flowers ; G. radicana major, a larger and 
stronger growing variety than the preceding; 
G. Stanley ana, a remarkable plant, very distinot 
from all others. It attains a considerable size, 
and the branches assume a flat, horizontal posi¬ 
tion ; its singular-Bhaped, white, purple-spotted 
flowers are produced on the upper sides of the 
shoots and stand well above the leaves. S. 


BEGONIA NOTES. 


These oharming and popular flowers are now 
at their best, and in spite of the dull, cold, and 
stormy weather, are blooming profusely both 
indoors and outside. They are oertainly 
eminently and mosb persistently Auriferous 
plants, in either a large or small state, and 
when once their few mid simple wants are under¬ 
stood so easily grown that it is surprising they 
are so comparatively seldom seen, at any rate, 
in good condition. Those in the open ground 
are growing very rapidly, but need sun to bring 
them into full bloom. Plants under glass are 
apt to beoome scorched if the sun shines strongly, 
and should be shaded for a few hours in the 
middle of the day. 

Seedlings of this year should be all in the 
pots in whioh they are intended to flower by this 
time, although it is not really too late yet to 
give any small plants that are very much root- 
bound a shift into pots a size or two larger, if 
they can be afforded a little warmth presently, 
when, with a little care they will flower beauti¬ 
fully during September, October, and part of 
November. I have had healthy seedlings 
from seed sown in March or April throw 
as fine flowers in October as anyone oould 
wish to see, the best place for the plants 
at that season being on a shelf or high stage 
near the glass in a light, airy house, with just 
enough warmth to keep the air in motion and 
prevent injury from damp, and scarcely any 
shade exoept in the middle of a very bright day. 
They should be rather firmly potted in nice 
fibrous loam, with a little leaf-mould and sand, 
and be watered only in the forenoon, then only 
when the soil shows signs of dryness. What an 
amount of interest is attached to the raising of 
these plants from seed ! They vary so infinitely 
not only in the colour and form of the flowers, 
but in habit, foliage, and the manner in which 
the blooms are held that one is always noticing 
some new departure. I always save my own 
seed, and suooeed with it as I never could with 
that purchased from even the highest sources; 
even that saved last year, in spite of the un¬ 
favourable harvesting season, nearly all ger¬ 
minated like Grass, and afforded thousands of 
plants that are far superior in every way to those 
raised from cuttings. I find the 

Double-flowered kinds more easy to deal 
with, as well as on the whole more satisfactory 
than the singles. The seed, though finer, is 
better, contains less dust, and germinates with 
greater freedom and oertainty. Then the plants 
are more wiry in growth, generally dwarfer in 
habit, and commence blooming at an earlier 
stage. The blooms are not so liable to fall as 
those of the singlaklndf, and last three or four 
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times as long in beauty. Above all, there seems 
to be greater capabilities of improvement 
among the doubles than the singles, while there 
is oertainly a muoh greater variety of form, if 
not in oolour. The new dwarf-habited 

Erect-flowered kinds are a great improve¬ 
ment upon the old-fashioned drooping varieties, 
albeit these are admirable for some purposes, 
such as for planting in hanging-baskets, and so 
forth. A batch of plants exhibited at the 
Summer Bose Show at the Crystal Palace were, 
one would imagine, as nearly perfect as oould 
be. Dwarf in habit, with large leathery leaves 
close down on the pot, stout, erect flower-stems, 
and large Camellia-shaped blossoms, with 
smooth, round petals, ana in great variety of 
exquisite oolours, one would think that they 
oould hardly be improved upon. We have gone 
far enough—too far in fact in mere size—we only 
want to improve now, if possible, in the form and 
colour of the flower, in habit, and floriferous 
qualities. B. C. R. 


VINES, TUBEROSES, AND OTHER 
FLOWERS TOGETHER. 

In a recent number of Gardening m M. 
Bramble ” confesses his inability to grow Tube¬ 
roses well. If an amateur can teach him any¬ 
thing it will be something to be proud of. Like 
“M. Bramble,” I have always failed to grow 
Tuberoses until this year, when it struck me, 
having regard to the nature of their roots to mat 
themselves round the sides of the pots, that if I 
oould devise some means of keeping the pots 
moist without burying or plunging them 
—a process which seems to smother or choke 
the roots—I might suooeed in a new trial. 
Obtaining some good bulbs from Holland I 
potted a dozen singly in 5-inoh pots, or two in a 
tize larger, using a compost of loam, silver-sand, 
and old Mushroom-bea, giving them a good 
soaking, and plunging them in February in a 
propagating-bed, where they remained without 
any water until they were 6 inches or 8 inches 
high. The pots were then lifted and carried 
into a semi-span-roofed house, in which I grow 
Black Hamburgh Grapes on Vines 40 years old 
with outside borders. The same house is also 
my fernery. The back wall is oovered with 
Ferns, growing in the crevioes of clinkers set in 
Portland cement, and the rest of my Ferns are 
contained in an enclosure or pit under the Vines. 
There is, also, at the front of the house, a slate 
slab, about 2 feet 6 inches wide, filled with 
gravel, about 2^ feet from the glass, in which the 
common Tradesoantia (so useful for providing a 
lasting green leafage for use with cut flowers) 
has established itself for years. The Tuberose 
pots were put down amongst the Tradesoantia, 
and although partly sheltered by the lower part 
of the Vine-stems and Vine-leaves the stems rose 
until they reached the glass, when they were 
removed to the Fern-pit amongst the Ferns 
there, and bloomed splendidly; there was not a 
single failure. Many of the bulbs threw up two 
and three stems, preserving their green foliage 
to the last, and gave me as many as 10 to 15 
flowers on some of the stems. The only help 
they received was a small teaspoonful every 
three or four weeks of Stendon’s manure. They 
began to flower in June, and the last pot is now 
(August 12&h) coming into bloom. The poet 
Shelley describes the Tuberose as the “ sweetest 
flower that blows,” and it has the great merit 
of lasting two days as a button-hole flower, if 
the end of the blossom is placed in a little water 
at night. If the whole bloom is wetted it turns 
from pure-white to a kind of ivory tint. The 
consequence of my success is that I nave ordered 
50 bulbs this year from the same Dutch house. 
Just a word about my growing Grapes in a 
fernery. The secret is plenty of air in the day¬ 
time and plenty of water on the floor, and some 
heat on dull days and most nights. I never 
syringe; the evaporation from the floor and 
Ferns does all that is wanted. There has never 
been any disease in my Vines, and a large crop 
has never been wanting. It is true that I do 
not get my Grapes until the middle of August, 
and that I cannot, on aooount of the moist 
atmosphere oreated by the Ferns, allow them to 
hang more than six or seven weeks; but, on the 
contrary, I have very little expense, and the 
house supplies me with Palms, Cypsrus, Arum 
Lilies, and Ferns for the house ana table all the 
year round, besides being useful for Hyacinths, 


LaohsnaUas, and Primulas during the winter 
and early spring months whilst the Vines are 
leafless. North-West Cheshire. 


8345. —Seedling 1 Begonias- —If your posi¬ 
tion is open and sunny, the air pure, and the 

S lants oan be afforded a little warmth when the 
ays begin to get short and the nights cold, I. 
would say shift the plants on into 4&-inoh pots, 
using some nice free loam, with some leaf-mould* 
and a dash of sand. They will then bloom 
beautifully during October, if kept on a shelf 
near the glass, or on a very light part of a high 
stage. Of course they would be somewhat more 
likely to form sound tubers if kept in the pote 
they now oocnpy, and unless they oan be care¬ 
fully attended to as directed this would be the 
safer plan, giving them a little liquid-manure 
now and then to compensate for the want of 
pot-room.—B. C. R. 

7361. — Kalanohoe oarnea*— X find there 
is some difficulty in getting the seeds of fchfa 
plant to grow. I had only three plants last 
spring from a large paoket of seed. I attribute 
its not growing to the probability of its being 
imported seed. You appear to have taken every 
precaution to make it germinate, so that I 
only advise you to wait until next spring, 
try again with a fresh supply of seed. Yon 
must have patienoe after sowing. My plants 
were five or six weeks before they came up, 
although they had the benefit of a gentle warmth. 

8350.—Potting Lilies of the Valley.— 

These may be potted up any time during autumn 
or winter. Imported roots should be potted as 
soon as received, bub home-grown roots may be 
lifted and potted at any time when at rest. The 
flowering crowns may be easily distinguished 
by their growth and shape. Tne crowns whioh 
produce growth only are sharp at tea point, 
and small. The flowering crowns are round, 
and well filled np. — E. H. 

4 , 8349 .—Taking up Begonia tubers.—These an 
generally left In the bed* so long as they are effective, ec 
until the growth has ripened somewhat, and I do not think 
this plan oan be improved upon. If taken up In the mite* 
of growth they should not be out olosa baok.—E. H. 

-It Is undoubtedly better to wail until the tops have 

been just touohed by frost If the plants are then taken 
up, tops and all without ousting, and laid ont for a few 
days in a dry plaos, the stems will fall away naturally from 
the bulb, and leaves these In good condition for storing.— 
B. 0. R. 

8341.— Winter-flowering annuals.— it is full late 
to sow annuals for winter flowering; but Mignonette, 
8 aponari* oalabrloa, Sllene compacts, and NemophOa 
Inrig ale will oome in useful, eay, about Maroh If sown now. 
Seeolings of Cinerarias and Primulas may be purchased as 
a cheap rate, and grown on In a oool frame.—E. H. 

Covering walls of damp houses.— The 
back walls of some of the glasshouses at Arundel, 
which by reason of the moisture become green 
and unsightly, have been beautifully and most 
effectually concealed by Mr. Busbury. Wire 
netting of f-inch mesh has been put up, leaving 
a space of about 1 inch between that and the 
wall, whioh was filled with small pieces of turfy 
loam and peat. In this was pricked small 
plants of the commoner sorts of Maiden-hair 
Fern and various Ptecises, and the resalt is a 
wall of Fern fronds, pretty in itself, an ornament 
to the house, and a most useful resource for 
cutting from, thereby obviating the necessity 
of disfiguring good plants in pots.—H. 

Dwarf flowering Gannas-— There are a 
number of dwarf-flowering varieties which, 
though not equal to C. Ehemanni in beauty, 
posieas the great advantage of blooming freely 
in a small state, and at the same time producing 
remarkably bright and ahowy flowers. This 
dwarf seotion is of Continental origin, and at 
present is bnt little known. Their handsome 
blossoms, the freedom with which they are pro- 
duoed, and the dwarf and compact, yet robust, 
character of the plants combine to render them 
very useful subjects for the decoration of the 
greenhouse or conservatory at this season, where, 
with a little assistance in the matter of stimu¬ 
lants, they will maintain a suooession of bloom 
for a considerable period. In oolour they vary 
from pale yellow to bright crimson, through aU 
the intermediate shades of orange and ban. A 
few highly desirable kinds are Revol Mascot, 
very bright glowing crimson flowers; Annette 
Novel, flowers much like the last, bnt the foli¬ 
age is dark; Piotate, yellow, spotted thickly 
with light crimson; Epia d’Or, buff-yellow; 
Antonin Crozy, rich crimson, slightly feathered 
• 
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with yellow on the lower part of the flower; 
Late* eplendens, pale yellow, slightly spotted 
crimson, very floe bright green ample foliage ; 
Caprioieux, orimson, edged and flaked golden* 
yellow; Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire, dark ooloored 
foliage with orange red blossoms; and Mont 
Cindre, yellow, slightly spotted crimson.—P. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HARDY ACACIAS (ROBINIAS). 

All the Robinias are very beautiful flowering 
trees for lawn or shrubbery, and the three species 
In cultivation and several of their varieties are 



Decaisne’s Acacia (Roblnia Pseudanacin var. Oecaisneana); 
flowers pink. 


all worth including in a select list. The 
oommon Acacia, or Locust-tree (R. Pseudacacia), 
is both beautiful in foliage and flower, and is a 
valuable ornamental tree, being of quick growth, 
thriving almost anywhere, and very hardy. The 
ordinary form of it is too well known to need 
description, as its profuse crop of white Pea- 
shaped blossom in full beauty about the end of 
July is familiar to everyone. Of the numerous 
varieties of it the following are the best: Decals* 
neana (here figured), differing from the type in 
having delicate pink flowers instead of white; 
semperflorens, remarkable for continuing in 
flower throughout the summer, the blossom 
being white and the foliage bright-green ; and 
Becsoniana, whose thornless branches form a 
dense globular head of deep-green foliage, which 
is retained until very late in autumn, henoe its 
great value as a town or street tree. There are 
many other forms of the False Aoaoia more or 
less distinct, suoh as fasticiata, of upright 
growth; crisps, with ourled foliage; mono- 
phylla, with the leaves entire instead of pinnate; 
umbraculifera, with a spreading head; maoro- 
phylla, with larger leaves than ordinary; 
sophorrefolia, with leaves like the Japanese 
Sophora; and inermis, with a small-growing 
head of spineless branches. 

The Clammy Locust (R. vlsoosa), known also 
as R. glutinosa, is of smaller growth than the 
ordinary False Aoaoia, and is elegant in foliage 
and beautiful in flower. It so muoh resembles 
R. Pseudacacia that the two oan hardly be dis¬ 
tinguished when out of flower, except by the 
clamminess of the bark on the young shoots of 
R. viscosa. The flowers resemble those of 
Decaisne’s variety of the common Acacia, being 
of a pale pink colour, but the clusters are shorter 
and denser. It is a very beautiful lawn tree, 
and Is particularly valuable because ib flowers 
while the tree is still small. Fully grown, it is 
of a spreading picturesque habit, from 30 feet to 
60 feet high. It thrives best io a (k 
•oil in a sheltered spot. 
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The Rose Acacia (R. hisptda), is, like the 
other two Robinias, a native of North America. 
It is, unquestionably, one of the finest of all 
small trees or shrubs, and one that should never 
be omitted from even small gardens, as it requires 
but little room to develop itself, and is not at all 
fastidious as to soil. In growth it is naturally 
straggling, but by pruning, a symmetrical bush 
or tree may be formed. Ib grows from 5 feet to 
15 feet high, rarely taller. The foliage is muoh 
larger than that of the other Robinias, and is 
leas dense. The flowers, which are also much 
larger, are of a beautiful dear rose-pink, and 
produoed most plentifully in June, but the 
plants often oontinue in bloom at intervals till 
autumn. A profusely flowered speci¬ 
men of the Rose Aoaoia is a glorious 
sight, and as it appears when the first 
flush of spring bloom is past, it is the 
more enjoyable. There are several 
so-called varieties of the Rose Aoaoia, 
but they are hardly worth considera¬ 
tion, as none are more beautiful than 
the original. That named maorophylla 
(large leaved) is of stronger growth and 
has finer foliage and flowers, but those 
named in nurseries R. speotabilis, com¬ 
plex a, glabra, inermis, and Camuseti 
differ but slightly, if at all, from the 
type. The densely-covered, short, 
rusty-coloured hairs which beset the 
young twigs of this Roblnia are a cha¬ 
racter by which it may be known when 
not in leaf. As the branches of the 
Rose Acacia are so brittle they are 
liable to become broken by high 
windB, and especially if the bush has 
been grafted high. It is, therefore, 
advisable to ohoose a spot where the 
tree may be sheltered from high winds, 
and if the branches become heavy, 
especially in flower time, they should 
be supported by stakes. Sometimes 
the Rose Acacia is grown as an espalier, 
like a fruit-tree, which prevents it 
from injury by winds, and it may also 
be trained against a walk Such a 
beautiful tree is worthy of the best 
attention. _ G. 

Catting- in and layering 
Rhododendron pontioum. — 

This work is sometimes recom¬ 
mended to be performed in the early 
spring months. Having had a considerable 
amount of this work sinoe 1880, I have 
come to the conclusion that preference should 
undoubtedly be given to the months of 
October and November, for not only do the 
plants break better under the influence of 
autumn and winter rains, but the young wood 
laid bare by the removal of big old stuff has 
time to harden before its exposure to a powerful 
sun, whioh is very destructive to young sappy 
growth that has been hitherto in a dense shade. 
1 have seen brakes of the same so badly blistered 
after a spring layering as to present for two or 
three seasons a very unsightly appearance. I 
have heard of some who have contemplated the 
entire removal of the old stuff, leaving the young 
growth that should oome away below the out 
and the layers to furnish the ground. Now this 
entire removal is neither advisable nor neoes 
sary, and no one who has had any experience in 
the renovation of old Rhododendron brakes 
would set to work in this manner. The old 
stumps are, as a rule, a considerable distanoe 
apart, and their entire removal to within, say, 
3 feet of the ground, brings into view a large 
breadth of bare soil, whioh does not become 
covered for several seasons. Two men will be 
required for the work. Armed with a saw and 
spades, a start should be made at one end of the 
quarter and the old growth partially sawn 
through, the second man being necessary to ease 
the branches down gently to prevent splifetf 
from the main stem, and also to direct them to 
any spaoes they may be required to fill. The 
young growth coming away from the base of 
the old stem may be attended to at the same 
time, and layered as may be required ; the knife 
should not be used until the end of the following 
summer. It will be often found where the old 
plants have been allowed to assume large propor¬ 
tions, and are, in fact, merely a fringe of growth 
at top and sides, that the undergrowth will be 
altogether wanting. The layering of the old 
branches Is doubly advisable n suoh a case, as 


their entire removal-leaves nothing whatever to 
furnish the ground. I have gone through a 
number of old brakes in the manner indicated, 
during the autumn months, and have hardly lost 
a single branch; indeed, but for the faot that 
the quarter was only 4 feet high instead of 
15 feet no one would know that the operation 
had been performed. A similar operation in 
the spring, however, has not been so successful, 
especially if a hot, dry summer followed dose 
on its heels. In the latter case not only have 
numbers of the old branches died out, but the 
hot sun acting on the sappy undergrowth imme¬ 
diately after Its exposure has so blistered and 
browned the young growth as to spoil the 
appearanoe of the quarter for two or three 
seasons. E. 

8838.—Pruning Eac&llonla macrantha.— Prune 
just u the sap rises early In spring. March, in the avenge 
of seasons, will be the best time.—E. H. 


FRUIT. 

A FEW GOOD STRAWBERRIES. 

Now that many will be making new beds of 
Strawberries it may not be inopportune to give 
a brief list of really good sorts, so that those 
who may not have had muoh opportunity of 
testing them by actual experience miy be 
enabled to select the sorts they require fora 
supply that trill not fail them and produce fruit 
for as long a period as they oan be enjoyed, and 
here let me remark that it is decidedly advis¬ 
able to renew one’s stock from time to time from 
plants grown on quite a different soil, for, 
although they may not deteriorate so quickly as 
Potatoes and some other orops, there oan be no 
question but that getting a new stock of young 
plants occasionally is the best way to keep a 
good collection up to the highest pitch of excel¬ 
lence. The following cannot fail to give satis¬ 
faction to either private or market growers, 
being good all round kinds :— 

Vicomtessk Herioabt de Thury,— One of the 
most prolific Strawberries in cultivation, and 
equally suitable for pot culture or open ground. 
It also stands the vicissitudes of our variable 
climate better than most kinds, and remains 
sound in wet seasons, when the largest sorts are 
decaying. 

Sir Joseph Paxton.— This favourite trade 
kind is grown in enormous quantities by the 
men who supply the London market, and who 
find this the best to travel long distances and 
oome out so as to command the top price. A 
really splendid kind for outdoor oulture. 

President (Green’s).—A very fine reliable kind 
for any purpose, a good pot sort, bearing fiim 
I fruit of a rich orimson-aoarlet and good flavour. 
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Frogmore Late Pine Strawberry. 


Sib Charles Napier.— An immense cropper 
and late, but one of the best sorts for pot oulture 
or open ground, rather pale in colour, and some¬ 
what aoid until fully ripe; but many growers 
rely solely on it for market supply, and as a 
kitohen kind there is none to surpass it. 

La Grosse Suoree. - One of the beet early 
sorts grown, large, and beautiful oolour; one of 
those that may be relied on for early for ring, 
or the earliest crop out-of-doors. 

Keen’s Seedling. — Few kinds have stood 
: TT£ 
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tb« teat of time better than thk. A dalloiotu 
fnilt, that la good for all pnrpoaw ; A1 for 
private garden*. One of the beat of early 
varieties. 

James Veitch. —Moderately early, and has 
veiy large fruit; succeeds well for late crops 
under glass, and if well grown and the berries 
thinned out, may be had of a great site. The 
fine crimson fruits make a noble dish on the 
dessert table. 

Frogmore Late Pine (figured on page 345) — 
Very productive; one of the best for keeping up 
late supply. It has a rich Pine flavour. 

Crimson Queen. —Middle season kind; a very 
fine and handsome fruit, too tender for market, 
but very rich flavour and luscious. 

British Queen.— Where the soil is suitable 
no collection of Strawberries is complete with* 
out it, as when fully ripe it still surpasses all 
kinds, both new or old, m the important matter 
of flavour. 

Eleanor. —One of the best late sorts for pro 
longing the season, fruit large, and with sub- 
add Pine flavour. 

Noble (Laxton’s).— Early, fruit very large 
and very distinot, and ithas thus far fully carried 
out the high character given it when sent out. 
It will probably become a very great favourite. 
This is the time to plant. Put out on well 
cultivated dean land young plants that have 
been layered in pots 2 feet apart—keep dean, 
and out all runners off, and when winter comes 
on put a good mulching of half-rotten manure 
over the beds; there will then be no weary 
waiting for Strawberries. J. G., Gosport. 

MILDEW ON GRAPES. 

8298.—It would only be a repetition of what 
has often appeared in Gardening before to go 
into minute details on the above subjeot; how¬ 
ever, I will endeavour to explain to “ E. Kent ” 
some causes of this dreadful malady, and how to 
prevent them. To begin with 11 E. Kent's ,J first 
question. Mildew in vineries is brought about 
in several ways—viz., imperfect ventilation with 
too much moisture in tbe atmosphere of the 
house, odd draughts of air after sudden out¬ 
bursts of sun, imperfeob root action, and badly- 
drained borders. The latter is a frequent cause. 
In answer to the second question (the best treat¬ 
ment, and how to prevent its appearance), I am 
afraid it would take up too much spaoe in Gar¬ 
dening to give a detailed reply. However, the 
best way to prevent it would be to build vineries 
on the highest site in the garden, where the air 
is pure and free, and to make the borders 
thoroughly by concreting the bottoms and pro¬ 
viding a proper outlet for the surplus water, and 
placing ample drainage on the concrete, using 
good fibrous loam with plenty of lime rubbish 
mixed with it to keep it open, and, above all, 
to frequently examine the drainage and outlet to 
see if it is all right, as sometimes it gets choked 
up, Mid then the roots will soon go wrong and 
mildew follows. As to ventilation, it is impos¬ 
sible to give precise instructions, as every grower 
must be guided by the weather and surround* 
ing circumstances; but above all, avoid cold 
draughts of air and sudden fluctuations of the 
temperature. I should have said something about 
the construction of the ventilators. These should 
be made to open the entire length of the vinery 
both top ana bottom, and in such a way that 
they may be opened from one end of the house 
by a lever or cog-wheel, and not by the old- 
fashioned sashes whioh slide up and down. Now, 
as to the third question, the atmosphere should 
be warm at all times up to the colouring stage, 
but never allowed to beoome stagnant, as this is 
one of the causes of mildew. The kind of 
atmosphere required is one which is warm and 
moist, but kept on the move by a gentle heat 
in the hot-water pipes. As I said before, this 
is the kind of atmosphere the Grapes must have 
up till the time they begin to colour. Now the 
treatment must be changed a little. It will be 
necessary to keep a chink of air on at the top of 
the house at all times both day and night, out 
not sufficient to reduoe the temperature of the 
house to below 05 degs.; but when the Grapes are 
partly coloured more air will be required. Now 
give a little at the bottom as well as the top, but 
keep the temperature up to 65 degs. at night, 
and use less moisture in the house, but keep the 
roots well supplied with water at all times. As 
soon as the Grapes are ripe, reduoe the tempera¬ 
ture, only keeping hert-in, the hot-water pipes in j 
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dull weather to drive out the damp. Now* as to 
destroying mildew. The best thing to do in the 
oase of an amateur would be to dust the foliage 
over with flowers of sulphur on the first appear¬ 
ance of it, and oontinue to do so as long as any 
signs of it are to be seen; but, in the hands of 
the more experienced gardener, painting the 
pipes with sulphur, mixed with Linseed-oil, 
Is the best remedy I know of. However, 
"E. Kent” must not expeot to exterminate 
mildew readily in his oase, as it is impossible 
to grow Grapes and flowering plants success¬ 
fully in the same house, for while the plants 
require all the air they can get (that is to say, 
flowering plants), the Vines will require quite 
different treatment, as above described. But to 
those who are about to build vineries, I would 
say be oareful in the choice of sites and look out 
the very highest situation in the garden where 
the sun can shine on the houses all day, from the 
rising to the setting, provide ample heating- 
power, select the very best turfy loam, which 
should contain a large “ percentage ” of lime, 
and thoroughly well drain the borders, and 
mildew will ns a thing unknown.— T. Arnold. 

- Gold draughts and a very dose, damp 

atmosphere are the principal predisposing causes. 
In giving air the ventilators at the bottom should 
never be opened when sunshine is accompanied by 
cutting winds, and for this reason there should 
be ample provision for admitting an abundanoe 
of air at the top of the house. Nothing, for 
instance. Is worse than letting the sunshine be on 
the glass until the thermometer has gone up a 
dozen degrees, and then opening the ventilators 
top and bottom. A chink of air should be given 
as soon as the temperature rises in the house, 
increasing the amount aooording to the warmth 
of the sun. In very hot weather It Is frequently 
necessary to give all the air possible, but then 
the air admitted is so warm that it cannot do 
any harm. The foundation of a bad attack of 
mildew is generally laid in spring, when east 
winds prevail. At that time the foliage is just 
in the tender oondition that favours the attack 
of the pest. Therefore, ventilating must be 
carefully done at that time. In very damp 
weather, If no fire-heat is used to keep the 
atmosphere buoyant, a little air should be left 
on at night and give plenty in the day-time, 
back ana front. It does Vines good to damp 
down the house when dosing io after a sultry 
day, but tilts is different from keeping up a 
highly saturated oondition of the atmosphere. 
It is extremes that are so hurtful, and if these 
are guarded against, mildew will not get muoh 
hold. When It does come, a light timely dust¬ 
ing with sulphur will check it—J. C. B. 


8307.—Old Oorrant-buahea.— The bushes 
baing so thick, you must either prune them in 
very muoh or transplant them so as to give more 
room. If you do not care to move them, I should 
say prune them now, so as to let in enough sun 
and air to ripen the wood. In doing this the 
best way will be to out out some of the branches 
bodily, thus reducing the size of each bush, so 
that it stands dear of its neighbour. At the 
same time, a branch here and there maybe taken 
out from the middle of eaoh bush. If this is 
done, they will improve very muoh in the course 
of a season or two.—J. C. B. 

8351.— Gooseberries for dessert.— As 
a rule, the medium-sized red kinds possess the 
finest flavour, and it is a curious fact that the 
rougher or more hairy varieties are most 
remarkable In this respect. I do not think 
"Fruit” can go far wrong in planting Com¬ 
panion, Forester, Lord Derby, and Whlnham’s 
Industry (red). Green Overall or Green Walnut 
(green), and Whitesmith (white).— B. 0. R. 

8344.—Fruit-tree for a town garden. 
—The answer to this question depends ohiefly 
upon the amount of smoke in the atmosphere of 
the immediate locality. If not very bad a good 
kind of Pear would probably suooeed fairly 
well; try Thompson’s, Glou Moroeau, or Marie 
Louise, whioh generally suooeed well on walls as 
far north as Scotland. If neither of these do any 
good your only chance will be to plant a Morello 
Cherry, or some Currants, Rea, White, and 
Black — B. C. R. 

8362.—Grapes on a wall.— There need be 
no hesitation In saying that " Amateur ” should 
be able to cultivate too Grape-Vine In the way 
he propo ses; but to do so suoosssfully he must j 


be oareful to observe all the directions for the 
outdoor culture of the Vine to be found In 
Gardening and in various books on the subjeot 
Of small black Grapes, Miller’s Burgundy and 
Black Cluster Can be recommended j but I would 
give the preference to Royal Muscadine, a white 
Grape of very superior quality, and admirably 
adapted for open air culture.—J. M, South 
Hants. 

PLANTING VINES TOO THICKLY. 

If there Is one error more frequently oommitted 
in Vine culture than another, it is that of 
planting too thickly. I lately had occasion to 
inspect some Vines that were not doing so well 
as the owner thought they ought to, and one 
cause of their u n sat isf actory condition was to be 
found in the orowded state of the foliage. The 
leaves of one Vine grew in among those of Its 
neighbour, so that the glass could scarcely be 
seen through the confused mass. Consequently 
they were, through deficiency of light, thin and 
flaocld and in no proper oondition to draw up a 
plentiful supply of sap. It Is an axiom in plant 
culture that every leaf should be fully exposed 
to light, and even in the oase of such as will 
not bear the direct rays of a hot sun, this is never 
lost sight of by experienced growers. If this is 
important in the oase of plants grown for their 
bloom or foliage only, how muoh more so must 
it be when a more or less heavy crop of fruit 
is to be brought off. In the oase here men¬ 
tioned the grower had aggravated the evil by 
allowing the growth that pushee from the 
extremity of the lateral to extend somewhat. 
The small leaves that are produced in this way 
are of but little help to the Vines, being thin fa 
texture, but they keep off a great portion of 
light from those that have the great work to do, 
and on the health and strength of whioh entirely 
depend the size, flavour, and oolour of the 
berries. Where the Vines are so thickly planted 
that their laterals intermingle, the evil may be 
muoh minimised by stopping at one leaf beyond 
the bunch. The 

Ordinary practice is to allow two leaves to 
remain, but I have never yet been able to 
peroeive any differenoe in the quality of the 
fruit when growth has been more restricted. I 
should like to know what the Grape-growing 
readers of Gardening have to say on tnis matter. 
My impression is that what takes plaoe in 
thinning the berries has its counterpart in 
stopping the shoots. The second leaf but 
represents diverted force from the one nearest tbe 
bunoh, whioh, having nothing to share the flow 
of the sap with, gains much in size and sub¬ 
stance. There is one big leaf instead of two 
moderate sized ones, ana every grower knows 
that it is not so muoh the quantity of foliage as 
its quality that regulates the fruiting power of 
the Vine. This is a more important matter than 
would at first sight appear, for if it can be 
proved that the extension of the shoots is not 
very helpful to the crop, more fruit can be got 
from a given spaoe. Some of the best Hamburgh 
Vines 1 ever saw were in a house the principal 
use of whioh was to bring on a late crop off 
Strawberries. By planting thinly Itwas thought 
the Strawberries would get sufficient light to 
ripen them, and there would be a fair crop of 
Grapes later on. Although I do not think that 
much was gained by this arrangement, 1 am 
convinced that finer Grapes were produced. A 
good space being allowed between the Vines, 
the wood and foliage were very strong, and 
the berries always coloured remarkably welL 
_ B. 

8342.— Bed-spider on Gooseberry- 
bufihes- —The best remedy for red spider on 
Gooseberry-bushes Is to keep the roots well 
nourished with manure. In November fork In 
lightly over the surface of the soil a good dross 
Ing of well rotted manure. Early in April, 
plaoe a mulch of the same material, 4 inches 
thick, on the surface over the roots. If the soil 
is a light one, and naturally well drained, a 
dressing of good loam, forked in about the roots, 
would be better than manure.—J. C. C. 

8296.— Weeds in garden walks —Salt¬ 
ing is efficacious, and saves a lot of labour fas 
weeding. The salt should be put on when the 
weather appears to be settled for a week. Pot 
enough on to just oover the ground early fas 
mar, and there will be no more weeds to 
ungirdlfrom 
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should be well elevated upon a cone-like mound 
of soil well up above the rim of the pot or basket 
in which they are grown. 

T. crispa is a strong growing plant, and one 
that flowers twice in a year, so that in that 
respect it specially commends itself. The sepals 
and petals are light, bright crimson, narrowly 
bordered with white. The trumpet-shaped lip 
is nearly the same colour as the petals, passing 
into deep-crimson at the throat. 

T. lkpida is also a beautiful kind. The 
sepals and petals are rosy-mauve, bordered with 
white; the lip trumpet-shaped, white profusely, 
and irregularly blotched with purplish-crimson, 
leaving a broad marginal border of pure white. 

T. suavis (here figured).—This is a special 
favourite of mine, and I think it will also beoome 
the same with everyone who grows it well. It 
is a spring flowerer, and its blooms yield a 
delioious odour resembling the genuine May* 
blossom (Hawthorn). It flowers profusely, and 
these are creamy-white, spotted and blotched 
with soft violet-rose, the throat yellow. The 


deserves his attention, and this will be better 
achieved if he will remove it from the inter¬ 
mediate stove-house to the cool Odontoglossum- 
house. At one time I used to grow it in a 
similar position, where it thrived strongly, and 
flowered well; but I was completely astonished 
to see the improvement in the plant after it 
had been grown cold. For the information of 
the general reader, I may add that this Onoi- 
dium differs from the majority of the family, 
in which the most conspicuous oolour is yellow 
of some shade. Here the lip is pure white, the 
small sepals and petals being green, transversely 
marked with blotohes of brown or blaokish- 
purple. It produces a long, much branched 
spike of bloom; the little branohlets bear several 
flowers each, and are special and deserved 
favourites with the ladies. Matt. Bramble. 


TRICHOPILIAS. 

“ A* Reader of Gardening ” from the north of 
Ireland writes to know if some of these beautiful 
plants can be grown with Odontoglossums ? But 
to this query I cannot give an affirmative reply, 
for I have always found them to like more 
warmth than those plants, and my own specimens 
were grown in the Cattleya-house, and those of 
other growers so situated I have found to thrive 
in the best manner. The species of this family 


LiELIA CRISPA. 

I rave just received a fine gathering of flowers 
of the above species from a friend, and it 
occurred to me that it would be a most desirable 
plant for many of the readers of Gardening to 
grow, flowering as it does at this time of the 
year, and later on it fills up a period rather 
devoid of flowers. It is frequently grown and 
known as Cattleya crispa, but the knowing ones 
say it 1s a Luelia, so I accept their dictum ; the 
speoifio name oomes from the intense curliness 
of the lip. The plant in question comes from 
Brazil j it is found on the Organ Mountains and 
other plaoes, at some 3,000 feet or 3,500 feet 
elevation. It enjoys an abundance of sun and 
light; yet, if it is exposed to the full influence 
of the sun under glass the leaves become of a 
sickly yellow, and this detracts very much from 
the appearance of it, or any other plant. So 
take my advice, and shade lightly from the 
hottest sun during the middle of the day. It 
flowers freely, and the flowers are some few 
inches across and pure white in the sepals and 
petals; lip also white; the long front lobe being 
rich velvety-purple, the edges being much frilled 
and lobed. This frilling is very dens e, and hides, 
to a great extent, the rich colour; but there are 
many varieties which expand fairly well. I 
must acknowledge this dosing of the lips is one 
of the reasons which has led to its falling into 
disfavour. It has much the habit of Lselia pur- 
purata, grows well in its company, end likes 
similar treatment. Matt. Bramble. 


Trichopilia suavis. Showing habit of plant and flowers 


single blooms form charming coat-flowers when 
backed with a small Fern frond. They also are 
exquisite ornaments in a lady's hair, or, indeed, 
for any and every position in which a flower is 
desirable. Do not fail to beoome possessed of 
this species. There is a white form of it, but 
at present this is very rare. 

T. tortilis, so called from the peculiar 
twisted appearance of its sepals and petals. 
They are green, with brownish margins ; lip, 
trumpet-shaped, white, spotted with rose and 
pink. All the above plants produce oharming 
flowers, and that too in abundance, so that there 
is a fine display from even a small plant, and 
these flowers last for three or four weeks in full 
beauty, whilst they do not occupy much space. 

Matt. Bramble. 


are, for the most part, natives of various parts 
of Central America and of Mexico. They enjoy 
an abundance of light and sunshine, yet shading 
from the sun during the middle of the day is 
necessary, otherwise the plants soon become a 
bad colour, and the leaves, if exposed to a super¬ 
abundance of sunlight, get thin and yellow, and 
present a sickly appearance. During the season 
of growth (which oommenoes soon after the 
flowers have faded) they enjoy a liberal supply 
of water, both to their roots and also in the 
atmosphere; therefore, the drainage must alwayB 
be kepb in open order, and they do not require 
much soil about their roots. Fibrous peat, mixed 
with Sphagnum and some small nodules of char¬ 
coal, suits them well, and the proper time to 
repot or to top dress the plants is just at the 
time the young shoots begin to appear. I think 
if my enquirer follows out these instructions no 
difficulty will be found with Triohopilias, and, 
according to the wishes expressed, I append 
brief descriptions of the most desirable kinds. 
They grow freely and flower profusely, and to 
render the display most effective the plants 
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ONCIDIUM LEUCOOHILUM. 

The spike of bloom sent by “ J. Freeman” is 
the above-named species, but either the plant is 
in bad health, or the variety is not of the finest; 
nevertheless, if it never improves, it well 
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ROSES. 

PROPAGATING TEA*SCENTED AND 
NOISKTE ROSES. 

As a rule, the leas number of thorns there is on 
the growth of Roses the more readily they 
strike root from cuttings. This is why the Tea- 
scented and Noisette kinds are more easy to 
propagate from outtings than the majority of 
Hybrid Perpetnals, which generally have many 
thorns, or spines, on the wood. In penning this 
note, I have not in view the requirements of the 
experienced gardener who has suitable and 
expensive appliances at his oommand for pro¬ 
pagation of all sorts of plants. My object is 
rather to endeavour to be of some servioe to the 
amateur and gardeners in small places, and I 
hope to show them how to obtain a stock of 
plants from cuttings of these two sections of 
Roses with what I may call oommen-plaoe appli¬ 
ances. I will first suppose that there is either 
a frame or pit in the garden in which Cucumbers 
or Melons have been growing during the 
summer. It is not necessary that it be quite 
vaeant. Sufficient space in one corner to hold 
a dozan or two of 4-inoh pots will be enough for 
the class of oultivatora for whom I write. This 
portion of the frame must be partitioned off 
either with boards or slates to exclude 
the air as much as possible, and with a few 
squares of glass on the top of the boards 
the frame may be ventilated for other subjects as 
much as is wanted. The pots containing the 
Rose outtiogs can be plunged to their rims in 
the bed of soil, and then all will be in snug 
quarters. If this plan is adopted, the cuttings 
can be shaded by placing a mat on the light, if 
there is no frame or pit available, the cultivator 
most do as I have advised before, extemporise a 

Propagating frame in a warm ana shady 
comer of the greenhouse by getting a box deep 
enough to hold about 6 inches of soil or Coooa- 
nut-fibre, with about the same space above 
unoccupied, the top of the box to be oovered 
with squares of glass. The cutting pots can be 
plunged in the box the same as if they were in a 
frame, and, if a fair amount of light is allowed 
to reach the top of the box, and air is j adioiously 
admitted when the house is ventilated, there 
will be no difficulty in giving the outtings all 
the warmth and air they want until they are 
rooted. With regard to the other details, I 
may remark that the pots should be filled with 
sandy soil, made pretty firm either before or 
after the outtings are inserted; but it is best 
to have the soil rather dry than wet before 
the cuttings are put in, and give it a good 
watering afcerwards. The next point wifi be 
to select the cutting ; this must be made 
from some of the strongest shoots of the 
ourrent season’s growth. In the case of the 
Teas one can hardly get it too strong, but 
the Noisettes are habitually more vigorous in 
growth. From these medium-size shoots may be 
selected. The soft tops and hard bottoms 
should be rejected; each out ting should have 
three joints, and one, if not two, whole leaves 
left upon it. They must be firmly fixed in the 
soil when planted, and while making their first 
roots they must be shaded from bright suu, and 
have but little air until they oommenoe to make 
new growth. With the soil in the pots kept 
uniformly moist they will be well rooted in 
about two months. They should be allowed to 
remain in the cutting pots all the winter, and 
be put singly into others, 4 inches in diameter, 
about the end of March. By the time these 
notes come before the reader the growth of the 
above-mentioned Roses will be in capital condi¬ 
tion for making into outtings. It will not be 
too hard or too soft, and uadar ordinary care 
will form roots in a short time. J. 0. C. 


8383. — T/e at ment of a Gloire de 
Djon Robs.—"J. B.’s” story is graphic 
enough as to the erase of failure. Let Him com¬ 
pare his treatment with a fair provision for this 
or any other vigorous Rose delighting in gene¬ 
rous fare and plenty of room. Assuming there 
is gra r% \ • r grass In front of the 18-inch border 
it uccd be no wider; if under 2 feet in front the 
soil is prepared in the same way as the border— 
that Is u> say, 3 feet 6 inches room or more, if 
4 feet is all he oan command for length. Two feet 
df on - ill do, if beneath that he puts 8 inches or 
10 n hej of brickbats over the whole pit, and 
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bones oraoked up spread over these, if he will— 
not 3 lb., but at least a good barrowful. Then a 

E tod layer of well rotted dung, from a oowyard is to 
i preferred, and with some pig-stye staff added 
will be good. Then mix good loam, or mellowed 
day, with meadow top-spit or garden soil and 
well* rotted dung incorporated. Then, when 
planting, carefully examine the roots, out out all 
that are dead, and shorten the others with a sharp 
knife. Lay the roots neatly on sifted, rather 
rich soil, and a little sand, and cover with the 
same; tread firm, but gently. In the growing 
season never allow the plant to lack moisture, 
and there will be no failure. Gloire Is not one 
of the best of Roses unless kept moist, and even 
top-dressed after the first crop of bloom, besides 
removing all hips, when it will keep on growing 
and flowering.—C. E., Lyme Regis, 

— Than Is evtdsuUy something wrong with the roots 
of your Rose tr se, sod I advise you to bake it up and plant 
anplhev one in its pUoa. You oannot have a bailor sort of 
Rne for youf purpose. Baaing that the border has bean 
prepared so wall In the first plaoa, It will not require 
mors than a dressing of Manure before you plant the new 
one.—J. 0. a 


SEASIDE ROSES. 

1 have been much interested by “ P.’s ” remarks 
on this subject in Gardening, August 3rd, page 
293, and I think I may be able to make an addi¬ 
tion to the Roses hs has named as doing well 
near the seaside. My garden la within a short 
distance of the sea, and I have found the 
following grow and bloom well here : 

Hybrid Perpetuals .—John Hopper, Camille 
Bsrnardin, Madame Montet, Preset Iimbonrg, 
Paul N4ron, Bonle de Neige, Abel Grand, 
Beauty of Waltham, Expoeltion de Brie, Com- 
tease de ChabrUlaat, Madame Dnoher, and Mrs. 
Harry Turner. 

Teas and their Hybrids .—Grace Darling, 
Miss May Paul, Sunset, Cheshnnt Hybrid, 
Madame de Watteville, Climbing Devoniensis, 
Gloire de Dijon, Perle dee JarcUns, and Belle 
Lyonnaftse. 

Noisette .—William Allen Richardson. 

China.— Mrs. Bosanqnet. 

Most of these I have grown for years, and 
oan safely reoommend them to anyone similarly 
situated who is in any doubt as to which to 
seleot. Many of those named by “P.” I also 
grow, and have proved their suitability for the 
seaside, more particularly Charles Lefebvre, La 
Franos, Dapny J amain. Baroness Rothschild, 
Duka of Edinburgh, Madame Clemenoe Joig- 
neaux, and Queen of Bedders. Hom&re, though 
a Tea, will, I believe, withstand the hardest of 
winters in the bleakest of positions. I know of 
several gardens in this district—South east 
Sussex—where many of onr beat Rosea may be 
seen growing to perfection in oloee proximity to 
the sea; in fact, I believe there are very few 
whioh will not do well in auoh a position if 
properly oared for. Rex. 


8384. — Planting Rose-beds.— The soil of 
your Rose-bed is all that oan be desired, and If 
yon get the plants on their own roots and give 
the anrfaoe of the bed an annual dressing of 
rotten manure they will last a lifetime. Haviog 
had many years' experience in growing Rooes 
pegged down in beds, I am afraid that some of 
those yon mention would not be suitable. I 
should reject Gloire de Dijon, A. K Williams, 
C41ine Forestier, Captain Christy, and La Franos. 
In their places I wonld substitute Alfred Colomb, 
Madame Naohury, John Hopper, Joins Margot- 
tin, and Charles Lefebvre. Abel CarrI&re is the 
strongest grower of the other two yon mention. 
The first summer after they are planted the 
growth ahould be allowed to grow its own way 
until the winter, when the whole of it must be 
pegged down. The plants should stand 2& feet 
apart each way. None of the shoots should be 
out out until the surface is oovered with strong 
growths 9 inches apart. After that the old 
wood may be oat oat and the young pegged 
down to take its plaoe; I use wooden pegs out 
out from Pea-sticks that have been used one 
season. The growth will rest on the ground in 
some places, and others not, whioh is immate¬ 
rial, bat the oloser the shoots are to the ground 
the better. With regard to your other bed, I 
advise you to reject the following four sorbs : 
Hom&re, Safrano, Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
and W. A. Richardson, as being unsuitable for 
growing with the Hybrid Perpataak. All the 
plants may be dwarfs, prefsrably on their own 


roots. For tho centre I should prefer Elie Morel, 
Victor Verdier, and Charles Lefebvre; for tho 
next ring General Jaoqnimenot, Etienne Levfit, 
Jean Seaport, Dr. Andre, and Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh. The outer ring may be made up of imy 
or all, If you have room, of the others you men¬ 
tion.—J. 0. C. 

8365.—Removing standard Roses.— 

Von may remove yonr Rooes early in October 
with a fair amount of snooeas, if you do so with 
oars. In the first place, shorten book to half 
their length any long shoots, but do not other¬ 
wise prana them. Then take them up carefully, 
with as little injury to the roots as possible. 
When they are all out of the ground wrap the 
roots np well In damp Moos or hay, and tie them 
up in a bundle, with a mat round the branches, 
and another over the roots. Snooeas will 
mainly depend on keeping the roots moist, and 
preventing the air from reaching them. Whan 
yon get them to the new garden unpack them, 
and temporarily plant them in a sheltered 
corner In the shade, if possible. Keep the 
branches pretty dose together, and when there is 
a drying wind plaoe a mat or old oarpet over 
them, as a drying wind will shrivel np the 
growth, and do them serious harm. About the 
middle of November yon may plant them where 
they are to remain.—J. C. C. 

8356.— Rob© not blooming.—W. A. 
Richardson is a strong-growing Rose when the 
position is warm and the soil good and deep. In 
such oases it does not always flower for two or 
three years after planting. If yon have patienoe 
no doubt yonr plant will flower freely in a year or 
two. Ton should keep the long shoots nailed 
to the wall as long as there Is room for them, as 
It is from these toe greateat number and the 
beet flowers are obtained.—J. C. C. 

Rob© Captain Christy.— About this time 
last year a correspondent enquired through 
Gardening how long this Rose had been sent 
out. In replying to the question I stated toatl 
thought it was about twelve years. In looking 
over some old Rose catalogues, I however find 
that it was introduced into England in the year 
1873, whioh makes it fifteen years from the time 
the question was put. It was raised and sent 
ont by M. Laoharme, of France.—J. W C. C. 

8339.— Rob© in a dwelling-house. —The 
most satisfactory Roses for growing in a window 
are the little miniature Rooes, as they are dwarf 
in stature and do not require pots more than 
6 inohee in diameter. There is a dwarf form of 
the Chinese Rose, bearing red flowers, which is 
very suitable for window oultare. Mignonette 
is a form of the Polyantba Rooes that will nit 
you. It has soft rose-coloured flowers whioh 
change to white. Paquerette bears small, double 
flowers that are pure white in oolour. Then 
three sorts may be suooessfuily grown in a 
window if yon keep the foliage free from dirt and 
Insects.—J. C. 0. 
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8357.—Clematis ooooinea on a porch. 
—This species of Clematis flowers very well In tho 
open air in some oases; therefore, I advise yon 
to be patient with it and give it another seaeon’s 
trial in Its present position. At the same time, 
I advise yon not to prone It too hard in winter 
or spring; thin ont some of the weak growth and 
leave the other shoots two-thirds of their length 
at the winter pruning. It seems to me that 
growth of yonr plant is too crowded to flower. 
In any oase, Ido not advise yon to grow It under 
glass, as the colour of the flowers in my oaae 
when so grown was most disapprinting.— 


-I have new on my house, das north. Clematis 

oooaiaea with 36 full slstd dooms on the pleat. I planted 
It two years ago In poor soil, and never take any oan or 
pay it the least attention. It dies down in autumn, and 
•hoots np in Maroh, flowering In July and August.—E. 
Yokes. 


8352.— Wintering Pyrethrama and 
Lobelias. —The Pyrethrums will live in the 
open ground daring the winter. The Lobelia 
yon may, perhaps, keep through the winter in 
a room, if yon take np the plants in the autumn 
and pat them into pots. Before doing so oat 
back to half their length all the shoots on the 
plants. Do this a fortnight before yon taka 
them np. Daring the winter water carefully, 
and keep the damp from settling in toe centra. 
—J. C. C. 
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In* my early days these were 
and mnoh valued. In those days 
duotion of new plants was not rapid, and 
these fine bulbous plants remained long a 
souroe of ornament to our stoves, their pure- 
white fragrant flowers being a source of de¬ 
light to everyone; but the time oame when 
new plants became the rage, and many a fine 
lot of good old plants were ousted one by one to 
make room for the newly arrived favourites, 
and amongst them Panoratiums suffered, and 
the places that knew them onoe have never known 
them since. A decade or two back, however, 
many of the old plants became again favourites, 
and amongst them the subject of the present 
remarks. Several of our nurserymen have lately 
introduoed some new kinds, ana many of the old 
ones would be invaluable if reintroduced. There 
are not a great many species of Pancratium to be 
found either in trade or in private gardens; but 
it is to be hoped the kinds nave been oarefully 
preserved in the botanic gardens, and through 
these the general plant growers may hope to 
have them at command. I know that many 
kinds are to be found in the gardens at Kew, so 
that although throughout the numerous stove 
houses in the three kingdoms few kinds are to be 
found, those having the oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting these puDlio 
gardens can in the season feast 
their vision with the beauties 
of many kinds. These plants 
are for the most part evergreen 
bulbs, and the great majority 
of them have 

Pure white flowers, yield¬ 
ing a most grateful perfume. 

They have long slender tubes, 
and one or two flowers arranged 
with Fern in a am all glass affords 
a chaste and graoeful adjunct 
to a sitting room or siok cham¬ 
ber, the fragranoe yielded by 
them being strong but most 
pleasurable and desirable, in¬ 
dependent of the oharm of such 
an example as is here depicted. 

Pancratium and Hymenocallis 
are two genera so very nearly 
allied that they are for the most 
part mixed together in what 
few gardens they are to be 
found, and so I continue to 
treat them in this plaoe. They 
are mostly natives of tropical 
countries, and require stove 
heat, although some few speoies 
are sufficiently hardy to thrive 
in the greenhouse, whilst in 
our southern and western coun¬ 
ties a few will stand in the open 
air, but these require to have properly-selected 
sites and to be mulched well in winter, for the 
hardy kinds are not evergreen. The whole of 
these plants, like many other kinds of bulbous- 
rooted things, do not like to be frequently dis¬ 
turbed, and I well remember years ago some of 
the best plants I ever saw had not been repotted 
for years, but they were supplied with nutri¬ 
ment by frequent applications of liquid-manure. 
The soil best suited for them is a mixture of 
good loam and leaf-mould, with the addition of 
a fair share of well decomposed manure, the 
whole well mixed, and made fairly sandy. They 
enjoy an abundant supply of moisture, therefore 
drain well, and maintain this in thorough 
working order. Water, during the summer 
months, may be given very freely, both to the 
roots and overhead, with the syringe, and the 
atmosphere also may be kept well charged with 
moisture, but during the winter months very 
little should be given; indeed, some dry them 
quite up, but this is not neoessary to produce 
flowers, and by shrivelling the foliage the plant 
becomes disfigured, and when the flowers open, 
they lack the beautiful green leaves, as shown in 
our illustration, and which so materially adds 
to the display. Therefore, my advice is, during 
winter keep the plants fairly dry, but do not 
allow the leaves to suffer to any extent, and 
then during winter and summer some of the 
specimens will produce their welcome flowers 
The specimen of Pancratium amoenum here 
figured had twenty spikes of blooms on, con¬ 
taining 212 flowers, and the photograph was 
taken after 130 blossoi 
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certainly a result the grower may well be proud 
of. The following are the names of a few of the 
best kinds, all the flowers being white. AH 
those not marked are stove kinds:— 


adnatum 

amceaum 

oarolinianum (hardy) 

caribbaeum 

oollinum 

fragrans 

guianense 

illyricum (the hardiest 
of all) 

littorals (half-hardy) 
maritimum (half-hardy) 


mexioanum 
maorostsphanum 
oooidentale 
ova turn 

parviflorum (half- 
hardy) 
plicatum 
Heginaa 

rotatum (half-hardy) 
spedosum 

J. Jarvis. 


ARTIFICIAL MANURES.—II. 

When we are asked what manure, and what 
quantity of it we must apply to such and such a 
crop, we cannot give a perfectly accurate answer 
without knowing what the soil Is ; and even if 
the general characteristics of this are given there 
remains still some doubt as to its aotual con¬ 
stituents, whloh can only be determined by an 
analysis. Clay soils or stiff loams generally 
contain more plant food than light or sandy 
ones, but are more diffioult to cultivate; and 
though they suit some plants few of us prefer 



Mechanical quality, we may prooeed to 
improve it in various ways. The method that 
approves itself to me, especially in the vege¬ 
table garden, is first to enrich it in the 
inorganic constituents by giving a good dress¬ 
ing of “kainit " or ashes, and superphosphate 
of lime or bone-dust, in the proportion of 
about one pound to the square yard, at least a 
fortnight before planting out or sowing the 
crop. By this applioation, which is much in 
excess of that given by the farmer, we shall 
much enrich the soil, and need not certainly 
apply any more for at least four years, and 
perhaps as far as the potash is concerned we 
may leave it for almost a generation. Now we 
have the more delicate question of the applica¬ 
tion of some nitrogenous manure, which requires 
more care in its adjustment, since not only 
wpuld a large amount of it be wasted upon 
certain plants, but would be positively injurious 
to them. Nearly all vegetables are benefited by 
nitrogen, but some can take, with advantage, a 
much larger quantity than others. Such crops 
as Peas, Potatoes, Strawberries, Tomatoes, and 
most fruits, should only be sparingly treated to 
this manure, while orops grown for their leaves 
and flowers, such as Cabbages, Cauliflowers, 
Asparagus, and probably Onions, Vegetable 
Marrows, Ac., can take in a good deal with 
advantage. I may mention 
that I think that a good deal 
of disease and unhealthy growth 
has been fostered by the over¬ 
application of nitrogen without 
the corresponding equivalents of 
inorganic elements, as from its 
marked effect there is a great 
temptation to give it alone, or 
in great preponderance, and one 
cannot but think that the flavour 
of some vegetables is deterior¬ 
ated by deluging them with seas 
of muck, rioh in nitrogen, which, 
I imagine, induces a crude, im¬ 
perfect growth, and at least 
makes them coarse in quality; 
but I must reserve any more 
remarks on the use of nitrogen 
for a future artiole if our obliging 
editor can find space for it. 

M. R. C. A. 


Plants in Oca Readers’ Gardens : A well-grown Pancratium amoenum. Engraved for 
Gardening Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mr. D. Buchanan, 

Lambton Gardens, Fence Houses, Duthim. 


them in a garden. There is, of course, much 
difference in their composition, due to the rocks 
from whioh they have Deen formed. There are 
some, for instanoe, whioh contain a good deal of 
lime, while others have very little of this 
element, and, whAt is more important, some 
have a large amount of potash in their composi¬ 
tion. It is calculated that certain olays nave 
enough potash to supply a Wheat crop with this 
food for not less than a thousand years, if they 
oould extract it all; and these are the soils to 
whioh the farmers can give lime with advantage, 
as it seta free the alkali. If I had to cultivate a 
large garden of stiff soil I should think it worth 
while to have a potash determination made, as 
it would give me oertain knowledge as to the 
necessity of applying this element; bat in small 
gardens we hardly need go to this expense, and 
can lean to the safe side by adding some, at 
least, of this valuable constituent. To sum up 
briefly the matter of soils, we may say that what 
we need is a soil easily worked and sufficiently 
porous to drain well, but with enough con¬ 
sistency to retain the manure that we give it. 
Very light soils, oomposed chiefly of sand, or 
of this mixed with vegetable matter, cannot 
retain the needfnl plant food, and should 
certainly be strengthened by the addition of 
stiff loam or marl, to some extent. The proverb 
Is as old as the Qreeks, that “ he is a foolish 
man who poors water into a backet with a hole 
in the bottom," and even more extravagant is he 
who keeps on pouring rioh manures on to a soil 
that lets them pass through into the subsoil. 
Having got a soil of something like the desired 


SUPPORTS FOR HARDY 
PERENNIALS. 

The means of affording the 
needfnl support to hardy peren¬ 
nials is a question whioh often 
troubles the cultivator of these 
plants. To thote well versed 
In their requirements it is al¬ 
ways an operation occupy¬ 
ing a considerable amount of 
time, besides calling for a knowledge of the habit 
of the plants and a display of tact and judg¬ 
ment, so that they may not be rendered un¬ 
sightly objects in the garden. I do not know of 
anything in the shape of supports more objection¬ 
able to the eye than that of binding a large plant 
in between three or four stakes by means of 
passing string or bast round the outside, the 
whole resembling s faggot. Not only are the 
natural habit and graoe of the plant destroyed, 
but the shoots being crowded so olosely together, 
the leaves soon turn yellow and the centre of the 
plant becomes bare. Again, as a means of sup¬ 
port it is not safe, as if the fastenings give way 
at any place the whole collapses. A plant that 
requires 

No tying is always more pleasing to look upon 
than one for which several stakes must be used 
if we would preserve it from being broken and 
spoilt by storms of wind and rain. Anemone 
japonioa and Rudbeckia Newmanni no doubt 
owe some of their popularity to their independ¬ 
ence of any artificial means of support, and I 
must confess to a great partiality for plants 
which will grow and bloom without the assist¬ 
ance of stakes. However, the number of good 
things for whioh some kind of support is needful 
is so great that we cannot afford to dispense 
with them, and a plant well tied certainly looks 
much better than one whioh has been left to fall 
about in a shapeless mass. The stakes for the 
purpose should always have the bark left on, 
and be stout enough to support the shoots with¬ 
out looking clumsy. For the strongest-growing 
speoies, suoh as Delphiniums, Helianthuies, 
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tall Asters, Ac., stakes about H inches in 
diameter at the base, and from 5 feet to 6 feet 
long will be suitable. For a strong stool of 
Delphinium with, say, five shoots, three stakes 
should be sufficient, the strongest spike having 
one, to whioh it must be neatly secured with bast 
in about three places. The other spikes may be 
tied two to each stake. Plants of a more bushy 
habit, suoh as Asters, Rudbeckiaa, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Ac., may have three or more shoots 
fastened to one stake, but only the main stems 
should be tied, all the small side-shoots being 
left loose. The stakes must be firmly inserted 
in the ground, and the ties, without binding the 
stems too tightly, must be strong and seoure. 
The time to 

Commence tying varies with different plants. 
Timely attention, however, is always preferable 
to delaying the operation until the shoots are 
beaten down, when they do not often reoover 
their former position, always having a twisted 
appearanoe, and if required as cut flowers can 
with difficulty be arranged to look well. Many 
plants whioh do not grow more than 18 inches or 
2 feet high can be kept up with twiggy branches, 
a few inserted on the outside of the plant, and 
one or two amongst the shoots. Branches of 
Spruoe Fir from which the leaves have fallen are 
very suitable for the purpose, or the tops of Pea- 
sticks answer very well. Clumps of CEnotheras, 
Heleniums, Achilleas supported in this manner 
are proof against wind and rain, and have a 
very pleasing appearanoe. Where the position 
is muoh exposed to wind a few branches inserted 
round the outside of tall plants is a good protec¬ 
tion to them. B. A. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

STIRRING THE SURFACE SOIL. 
Whether the surface soil be baked by hot sun 
and drying winds, or beaten down firmly by 
heavy rains, it is beneficial to plants to stir the 
surface when it can be done. A loose surface 
soil is of great importance to the cultivation of 
plants, and particularly is it conducive to the 
prosperity of young ones. The nurseryman and 
market gardener show their appreciation of this 
fact by the free use of the hoe when the 
labourer can be set to work with it. The man 
who wields the hoe does not merely chop off the 
weeds; he stirs the soil os deeply as he can 
consistent with the character of the crop it is 
bearing. I heard a well-known nurseryman 
once say that he gave his labourers premiums 
for deep hoeing among the shrubs and trees in 
fine weather, and those among which the hoe 
was freely used stood the drought very much 
better than those among which the crust of the 
soil was allowed to remain hard, dry, and 
unbroken. When the surface soil is lightened 
to the depth of even 1 inch or 2 inches only, the 
operation tends to the admission of air and 
moisture. Air can penetrate freely, and heavy 
rains can pass into tne soil readily, both tending 
to raise the temperature and add fertility to the 
earth. It is remarkable that though soil when 
loosened is advantageous in communicating a 
higher temperature, and also moisture to the 
roots, of the plants, yet in the heat of the 
summer plants growing in such soil suffer less 
from excsss of heat or want of rain than do 
others when the soil has not been loosened. 
This will be found to be the case also, but to a 
lesser degree, with plants in pots. It is always 
best to stir soil with a hoe or fork rather than 
a spade. The latter has to be used with care 
when the roots of things are near the surface, 
butt they are likely to receive less injury from 
the hoe than from the spade. The soil is best 
stirred when it is in a dry state, or nearly so. 
To hoe weeds during such a wet summer as that 
through which we are passing is labour lost, for 
if left upon the ground they soon throw out 
roots and attaoh themselves again to the soil. 
Itt is best to hand-weed, pulling them up roots 
and all and shaking the soil from the roots. 
Plants in pots, as already stated, are greatly 
benefited by surface stirrings, which tend to 
keep the soil open and porous and assist 
aeration ; the surface does not beoome soddened 
and produce a green growth or become sour. 
This is why it is that the florist who grows his 
Carnations and Picotees, his Auriculas, Ac., in 
pots always makes a strong point of frequent 
stirrings of the surface soil in ±he case of 
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subjects that are well established in the pots. 
Beds of choice flowers, suoh as Pinks, Pansies, 
Ranunculuses, Ac., are also improved in 
appearanoe, and the plants helped in delevop* 
mentt by stirring the surface soil in drying 
weather. R. 


WHITE CLOVE. 

Amongst all the beautiful varieties of Clove or 
Carnation there are none that to me are so 
useful as the pure white one ; whether we take 
it for its purity of oolour, freedom of blooming, 
or for the length of time during which itt con¬ 
tinues to produce them, itt outdistances all its 
rivals. I grow it in large beds, and at this time 
of year can cub hundreds of blooms without 
their being missed, for so thickly are the flowers 
produced on the stems that with careful cutting, 
so as not to destroy the buds, and by mounting 
the short-stemmed blooms on wire, the maximum 
amount of produce is secured. To keep up a 
supply of plants, I propagate a large number 
from cuttings every year, and the best time for 
that operation has now arrived. All the long 
straggling Bhoots are cut off and prepared in the 
usual way by outting just beneath a joint, and 
removing three or four pairs of leaves. Some 
hand-lights or a frame is prepared by putting 
about 6 inches of finely-siftted soil into it, and 
ooverlng it with \ inch of sand. The cuttings 
are then dibbled thickly into the soil, and a 
good soaking of water is given to settle it well 
down. Then put on the lights, and keep shut 
close and shaded when the sun shines bright 
for three or four weeks ; after which thev will 
bear more air and exposure to sunshine. Always 
let them remain until spring before trans¬ 
planting. Butt as early as possible then I pre¬ 
pare a good piece of land by deeply digging and 
manuring it, and plant them out 1 foot apart 
each way, watering if dry weather prevails, and 
they will all produce good spikes of bloom the 
first year, and make splendid plants for the next 
year's blooming, as the soil will be quite covered 
with healthy shoots that will each send out large 
spikes of bloom. After three or four years’ 
service they get straggling, and must be cleared 
away and utilised for cuttings or layers. 

J. G., Hants. 


LAYERING CARNATIONS. 


Where Carnations are blooming, as in many 
cases very late this year, it will be impossible 
to get layering done at the usual time. Owing 
to the damp weather, which has had a preju¬ 
dicial effect on the flowers, the plants have made 
a stronger growth than usual, and I would much 
rather be a fortnight late and have good, robust 
shoots to operate on than weak ones at an earlier 
period. Roots are not only made more readily, 
but In greater abundance, when the wood is full 
of sap and robust. Last year I did not layer 
Souvenir de la Malmaison until after the middle 
of August, and I never had a stronger lot of 
plants. They bloomed well, and from each plant 
I shall get from eight to a dozen good strong 
layers. As they were kept under glass they 
were ready for layering by the first week in this 
month. In the case of new kind*, or of any that 
it is wished to get a stock of as soon as possible, 
I counsel the removal of the flower stems at an 
early date, as this will throw a stronger flow of 
sap into the shoots, and they will, in conse¬ 
quence, be better, and can be layered earlier 
than when they are allowed to bloom. Many 
suppose that the “Grass” is not in a proper 
condition for layering until the flowers fade; 
butt this is a mistake. As soon as the shoots are 
long enough they can be layered, and they will 
often make roots more quickly, as the wood has 
not become so hard and wiry, whioh itt often 
does when the flowering period takes place in a 
hot, dry, time. Having a plant or two each of 
some new kinds, and the season being so late, I 
layered them just as the first buds were opening. 
This will give me much 
Stronger plants, as they will have a fort¬ 
night longer to make roots in than if I had 
waited till the flowers faded. In a general way, 
no one would, of course, like to spoil the appear¬ 
ance of their plants by layering them when in 
bloom, butt young plants bought in in spring are 
often too weak to produce much bloom, and itt is 
better to sacrifice it for the sake of obtaining 
really good specimens for the following year. 
From various causes, too, certain kinds will get 
| into a weakly condition, from which early 


layering will help to remove them. It was once 
considered the right thing to out off the tips of the 
foliage in layering, and some may still practise 
what should be an obsolete method, for I cannot 
see that any good purpose is thereby served. On 
the contrary, common sense should tell us that 
itt must lower the vitality of the young plants to 
mutilate the foliage. Trade growers do not do 
so now, although most of them did so a quarter 
of a century ago. Plants with some of the leaves 
partially clipped away would not give satisfaction 
at the present time. I find that there is nothing 
better for pegging the shoots into than the refuse 
of the potting bench. This is always well mixed 
with sand, and it would be difficult to prepare a 
compost that would betttter answer the purpose. 
Passed through a fine sieve when quite dry, it 
will be in capital order, and roots are made very 
quickly in itt. j*. J. 


8303. — Troproolum epeciosum in 
S taffordshire.— This much maligned Creeper, 
often designated as “ ungrateful ” and “ capri¬ 
cious,” if planted in a congenial aspect will 
flourish and increase rapidly. Plant the roots 
in lite autumn in a northern aspect in a 
mixture of peat, leaf-mould, and good earih. 
Keep the soil reasonably damp, and you will 
have no further trouble. If you must; have it 
where there is sun, shade itt until it has well 
established itself. — Olive. 

-This Tropieolum does much better in the 

north of England and in Scotland than in the 
warmer districts of this oountry. I have, how¬ 
ever, seen itt in a very thriving condition south 
of London, so that in your oounty it should not 
be difficult to get it to do well. The principal 
point to beat in mind is that it muoh dislikes 
sun and a dry atmosphere ; therefore pub it on 
a north or north west aspect, where a fair share 
of light comes and little or no sun. Plant the 
tubers when at rest in loam, with a little leaf- 
mould, and take care that slugs do not eat the 
young shoots, whioh, when they come through 
the ground, are no larger than a good-sized 
needle. —Byfleet. 

8293.— Flowering plants fora sandy 

BOIL—A large proportion of the hardy flowers 
that are mentioned from time to time in 
Gardening will do very well if they get good 
nourishment, and the soil is deepened sufficiently 
to allow of the roots going down for moisture 
in hob weather. Light soil should be trenched 
to a depth of 18 inches. Another thing that is 
very helpful is to muloh with decayed manure 
or any material that will keep the soil moist and 
cool. Bear in mind, too, that hardy flowers 
should be planted in porous soils in autumn, as 
then they get good hold of the ground by the 
following summer. —By fleet. 

8376.— Plants for an ugrly comer.— 

There are so many good things for an ugly 
corner that it is diffioultfto choose. “ Amateur ” 
does not say if that term includes its requiring 
a certain amount of artificial treatment; pre¬ 
sumably it does, as most of them do. If so, 
take out a good space, and prepare a bed—if 
very shallow, and the bed may be raised, put a 
good border of big briok burrs ; at any rate, 
let the depth be at least 2 feet. To be green 
winter and summer the Esoallonia maorantha Is 
perhaps the best, beoause itt is bright, and can 
be kept close, and of regular form, and, if not 
allowed to throw up extra strong shoots too 
fast, may be kept well furnished to the ground, 
covering a space of 6 feet or 7 feet In a 
short time. Give it plenty of good maiden 
soil and sufficient moisture, and it will be a 
beautiful object. Syringe frequently, if it get* 
dusty.—C. K., Lyme Regis. 

8343.— Planting LUium auratum.—I 

have had the best result from early autumn 
planting, though one batch, which were potted 
as soon as the bulbs came in and plunged in 
Cocoa-fibre all winter, planting in the beds as 
soon as the growth showed above ground, did 
very well. When I have planted in the autumn, 
the surface soil over the bulbs is heavily 
mulched, and plenty of old leaf-mould, mixed 
with some sharp grit, is placed around the bulbs. 
—E. H. 

8334 —Destroying etinglDg Nettles. —The be it 
and quicker way of getting rid of stinging Nettle j is to 
fork oat all the roots and give no quarter to the seedlings 
that will rise up afterwards for several years. If Nettles 
are in a Grass held or lawn, the best way to exterminate 
them is to beat off their tops with a fork as fast as they 
shoot up.—E. H. 

.Original front*' - ** )U a * m * 
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Bouquet or pompone and single 

DAHLIAS. 

BoUquet on PosiroNK Dahlias durfhg teeent 
yean have become very popular ; the blooms 
being small and compact, resembling a Persian 
Ranunculus more than those of a Dahlia, make 
them more useful in some cut-flower decoration 
than large Dahlias. They are effective as a 
background in mixed borders or for large beds. 
The roots, left in the open ground all winter, 
are quite safe if a good coating of coal-ashes be 

E ut over them when the tops are cut down. If 
fted for purposes of propagation they may be 
safely stored in any shed secure from frost, and 
M -covered with any partially dry material, such 
»s ojd tan, Cocoa-nut-fibre, or leaf-mould, they 
wiU a tart more strongly into growth than 
if over-dried. In autumn the flowers are 
jaspecially useful in floral decorations of a 


ing to taste. A good type to work to in the 
raising of seedlings is exemplified in the annexed 
illustration of White Queen, still one of the best 
of single Dahlias. As single Dahlias seed freely, 
and seedlings are easily raised, the named kinds 
cannot expect to have any lengthened popu¬ 
larity. Nevertheless, I hope many more good 
kinds may be raised. A. 


Some good Spiraeas,— A new Spir»a. 
which I saw last season, comes from France, ana 
is called S. gigantea. As yet it is but little 
known, but it is said to grow to an enormous 
height, and this statement is borne out by the 
great progress made in one season by the plants 
at Broxbourne. A large plant was received 
which was divided into very small pieces, all of 
which were planted in a moist situation, where 
they have grown very strongly, and some have 
sent up flower-spikes 4 feet high. The flowers 



A good type of Single Dahlia—Whi'.e Queen 


large character, where delicate or fragile 
blossoms are not nearly so effective. I do 
not name varieties, as they change often 
and new ones are frequently raised. The 
planter will consult his own taste as to 
varieties, and the catalogues that name them 
arc numerous. He may also raise seedlings 
with the hope of having new forms as well as 
good flowers. The same may be said of the 
bedding Dahlias, some of which have valuable 
and distinct qualities. 

Sin ole Dahlias. —The single varieties are of 
great value in the garden, and show a good 
variety of colour and much beauty of form, 
and are preferred by many to the more formal 
double kinds. I do not mean by this that one 
race should be preferred to the other, except 
for certain uses ; all are worth growing. For 
the same reason as stated previously in the caEe 
of the Bouquet Dahlias no list of names is given, 
as there are constantly ne_w hinds being raised, 
and a selection can 
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are white, and borne in large heads; the foliage 
is of the palmata type, but larger and more 
vigorous. It is as yet hardly possible to form a 
true opinion of the character and capabilities of 
this new kind, but it certainly seems very 
promising. S. astilboides is somewhat new, 
very hardy, and even dwarfer than the old 
japonica. The flowers are pure white and 
densely crowded upon the spikes, which are also 
freely produced. This is undoubtedly a vigor¬ 
ous and hardy Meadow Sweet of exceptional 
merit, and should be freely planted by all lovers 
of good hardy flowers. S. venusta has been very 
truly called the Queen of the Prairie. In moist 
situations it grows from 4 feet to 6 feet high, the 
shoots terminating a large, dense head of rosy- 
pink flowers, which are Eometimes as much as a 
foot across. A moist or swampy situation suits 
this plant best. S. ballota is a dense, dwarf- 
habited species that does not grow much more 
than 1 foot high, and produces a mass of dark- 
crimson flowers.—E. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

DEFOLIATING TOMATOES. 

The plan of cutting off the leaves of Tomatoes, 
mentioned by "J. C. C.,” in Gardening, 
August 18th, page 314, as being successfuly 
practised by a grower of his acquaintance, may 
lead many others to emulate his example, for, 
unfortunately, there is a wide-spread notion 
that Tomatoes have no need of their leaves after 
the fruit is set, for I frequently find these useful 
fruits treated in the most barbarous manner, 
having, as ** J. 0. C.” says, “ the appearance of 
skeletons,” and that they do produce even small 
fruits after this trying ordeal is no proof that 
they need it or are benefited by it, but is rather 
a proof of the strong vitality of the plants, and 
especially the vigour of their roots, that enables 
them to overcome treatment that would certainly 
prove fatal to any plant with less vigorous 
roots. In the old days of Tomato growing, when 
there were not more pounds required than 
hundredweights are needed now, it was the 
custom to plant the Tomatoes in vacant spaoes 
on sunny walls, and train them up with very 
little pruning until the crop was set and swelling 
off, when they were pruned, after the fashion of 
cutting off nearly every particle of growth, 
except the bunches of fruit and the main stems, 
and if any foliage escaped it was more by acci¬ 
dent than design; but even after this they did 
colour up a fair crop in good seasons, but no 
one would think of oomparing them with the 
Bplendid examples that are now grown on mare 
rational principles, although the old idea still 
lingers in the mind of many that defoliating is 
the right thing. I have repeatedly had to 
restrain the use of the knife in pruning Toma¬ 
toes, even in men who would not have dreamed 
of treating any other living plant in the same 
way, and the difficulty is to arrive at the happy 
medium, my idea is that it matters very little 
whether a plant has one, two, or three stems, 
provided they have space to grow, and get full 
light and sunshine all round. Keep all the sido 
Hhoots cut out directly they appear, but do nob 
cut away the leaves on the main stems so long as 
they keep green, or get very crowded. This is 
the plan now generally adopted by growers 
whose fruit takes precedence in the market, and 
commands the top price. At the present time 
I have splendid orops out-of-doors just ripen 
ing and some fruit have been cut, but I should 
not dream of defoliating to hasten that result, 
as I am sure that the fruit could not be equal ih 
quality to what it is on plants ripened naturally 
by the aid of the leaves. As regards the price, 
foreign Tomatoes are offering in every shop 
window, and go off very slowly at 3d per lb., 
while good home-grown fruits sell freely at 
Sd. per lb. Speaking of outdoor Tomatoes to a 
gardener a few days back, he remarked that 
they failed so completely last year that he 
dropped their culture this altogether, except 
under glass. But I am pleased to say that the 
failure of last year only caused me to start earlier 
and adopt every expedient I could think of to 
get the fruit to set early, and the more favour¬ 
able season has rewarded me with a yield that 
looks like finishing off into a first-rate crop. 
Market growers should always look out for 
what crops their neighbours are discarding as 
impossible or unprofitable to grow, and go in 
for them more largely than ever. I may add, 
in closing this note, that some of my plants that 
got partially bent or broken in the early stages 
of growth, set their fruit more freely than those 
that received no check, and I have lately been 
trying on some of the very strongest plants the 
plan cf making an inoision in the stems with a 
sharp knife just below the bunch of flowers, and 
I am well satisfied with the results, as the fruit 
set and swelled up very freely, and the inoisionB 
soon healed over. The culture of this fruit is 
such an important part of the market grower’s 
calling, that anything bearing on it deserves 
careful consideration. J. Groom, Gosport. 


8346. — Making and Bpawning a 
Mufehroom-bfed- —This question has been 
olten dealt with in detail in Gardening, but 
readers of the paper will not apparently take 
the trouble to refer back. Gather the manure 
fresh from the stable. Shake out the long straw 
and throw the short manure into a ridge- like 
heap to ferment. As soon as it gets warm tom 
it over, shaking the outsides into the nvd 11„ 
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and vice erra<1. In the coarse of a couple or 
three days the heat will have risen again, and 
the turning process must be repeated. It will 
probably be necessary to oontinue this turning 
and mixing for ten days or so if the manure is 
quite fresh, though it may be shortened by 
mixing in the manure a proportion, say, one 
barrowfnl in five of fresh foamy soil—indeed, I 
have made up beds almost immediately by using 
one in four of soil. It is important that the 
manure should be obtained from stables where 
the horses are receiving hard food and are in 
vigorous health. Make up the beds either in a 
building where a genial temperature oan be kept 
up or in the open air, trusting to warm coverings 
to keep the heat in the bed. The beds must be 
made as firm as possible. Open-air beds are 
usually made in a ridge form. The same form 
is best for the beds made in unheated building, 
but in heated structures flat-topped beds are the 
most convenient and economical. The last- 
named may average about a foot in thickness, 
and be 3 feet or 4 feet wide. Mushroom ridges 
may be 3 feet wide at bottom and 2& feet high, 
the sides to be made sloping, and the whole 
trodden firmly down. A very great deal of the 
■uooess depends upon how the beds are put 
together. When the temperature is steady at 
80 degs. or 85 degs., the spawn should be inserted 
either by making holes with a trowel or dibble. 
Break up the bricks of spawn into pieces about 
the size of a hen’s egg, and insert it 9 inches 
apart all over the bed. Make the surfaoe level, 
and leave it to operate, keeping a oloee watch 
upon the thermometer. I have had beds run up 
to a hundred after spawning without taking 
any harm, but that is getting dangerously near 
the degree of beao which destroys. A bushel of 
■pawn will plant a bed 20 feet long and 4 feet 
wide well, but it must be good or the whole of 
the labour will be in vain. When the heat has 
become steady and the spawn threads beginning 
to run, place on 1$ Inches of. soil and make all 
firm.—B. H. 


TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER. 

This is the very ideal of a good Cucumber for 
general cultivation, as it Ls well adapted for 
culture either in a frame or a house, being one 
of the most prolific sorts that can be grown, as 
it Bhows fruit at every joint, and swells them 
off to a good size, quite large enough for 
ordinary use. I have lately cut them from 
f ramea 22 inches long, and straight as an arrow, 
but the average length is about 18 inches, and 
these are far more suitable for daily use than 
those sorts that reach nearly double that length, 
as few garden products deteriorate so quickly 
as Cucumbers after they are out. It is true 
that they oan be kept as long as most vegetables; 
but a fresh out Cucumber, and one that has 
been out two or three days, are quite different 
things. This has been a favourable season for 
those who grow Cue ambers in frames, as there 
has been plenty of sunshine, and they have been 
very productive. Where they are getting 
exhausted by heavy cropping the old leaves 
should be thinned out and some of the oldest 
shoots, and a little guano sprinkled over the 
surfaoe of the soil and covered with about an inoh 
of good soil, and a soaking of water given 
they will soon start into vigorous growth again, 
ana should we get a fine autumn they will 
oontinue in bearing for several weeks yet. 
Those who grow Cucumbers during winter 
should now sow seed or strike outtings so as to 
get the plants well advanced before the short, 
dark days come on, keeping the fruit out 
off so as to concentrate the strength in the 
the plants. To save seed, an early fruit should 
be selected and allowed to ripen while the sun’s 
rays are at their brightest; for it is useless to 
expeot good seed from late fruits, and, as a rule, 
it is better to buy one’s seed than attempt to 
save it, there being nothing gained by it. 

J. G. H. 


8359.— Stopping Tomatoes.— If there 
are as many trusses of bloom already formed as 
you think the plants oan develop, by all means 
top them, and nip out the points of the laterals 
beyond the first truss ; indeed, I think I should 
sacrifice these altogether. It is now nearly the 
end if August, and we oan only reokon upon 
another month of fine warm weather; so that it 
will be wiser to concerntrate the energies of your 
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S lants upon perfecting what fruit they already 
ave than to attempt to induce them to produoe 
more.—B. C. R. 


LATE-SOWN CAULIFLOWERS AND 
LETIUCES. 

It often happens that either the proper time for 
sowing Cauliflowers and Lettuces in the open 
border is missed, or else that the seedlings are 
lost in some way. After the third week in 
August it is not advisable to sow Cauliflowers 
or Lettuces in the open, as in only the warmest 
districts is there any likelihood of the plants 
attaining a serviceable size before the winter 
sets in. In order, however, to secure the re¬ 
quisite number of autumn-raised plants, it is 
advisable to utilise a frame or frames for the 
purpose of both raising and protecting them in 
the winter, and in some respeots this is a more 
simple and quite as effective a method as any 
other that oan be tried. A shallow bed of spent 
hot-bed manure should be formed on a hard 
bottom and in a sunny position, on this setting 
the frames. More of the manure ought to hi 
firmly packed inside the frame, so as to bring 
the soil, and eventually the plants, well up to 
the light. On this should be placed about 
5 inches of light loamy soil, this being made 
quite level ana fairlv firm. If at all dry the 
soil ought to be gently watered, and soon after 
the seed can be sown thinly and broadcast, 
covering it with not less than one half inch of 
sifted soil. The seed soon germinates, and the 
seedlings must be preserved from slugs and 
other enemias. Plenty of air ought to bs given 
both night and day whenever mild weather 
prevails, the aim being to keep the seedlings as 
sturdy as possible. For the same reason, thin¬ 
ning out the crowded plants is neoessary, and 
should be done early so as to leave them not 
less than 2 inches apart each way. A three* 
light frame sown with early main-crop and late 
varieties, or say with one of the small early 
forcing Cauliflowers, Dwarf Erfurt Mammoth, 
or Early London, Pearl or King of the Cauli¬ 
flowers, Eclipse, and Autumn Giant may be 
the means of raising and wintering sufficient 
plants for stocking quite a large garden next 
spring. Much that has been advanced concern¬ 
ing Cauliflowers is also applicable to Lettuces, 
the varieties of which suitable for sowing; in this 
case being Hick’s Hardy, Paris White, and 
Brown Cos varieties, and Early Paris Market 
and Perfect Gem Cabbage Lsttuoes. W. 


NEAL’S NE PLUS ULTRA RUNNER 
BEAN. 

The success which attends the patient labours 
borne in selecting any flower or vegetable with 
a view of reaching a higher type is shown in this 
very fine type of the Scarlet Runner Bean. It 
is represented by long, straight, symmetrical 
pods of a singularly handsome appearance. 
The credit of selecting it belongs to Mr. Neal, 
gardener to Mr. P. Southby, Bampton, Oxon, 
and the process of evolution from the ordinary 
Scarlet Runner to the fine type known as Ne 
Plus Ultra occupied a period of twenty years. 
Daring all this time Mr. Neal kept himself 
entirely to his own stock, slowly and soarcely 
perceptibly lengthening and improving the 
symmetry of the pod, until it has reached its 
present outcome. Beginning with a pod of five 
Beans, it lengthened to six, seven, and eight, 
and it is the opinion of Mr. Neal that every 
Bean in the pod represents 1 inch at least of 
solid flesh, and so fine have been some of the 
pods that they have reached 14 inches in length. 
It is also a very productive Bean. An experi¬ 
ment was made in the matter of productiveness, 
and it was found that thirty of the Ne Plus 
Ultra, planted feet from Bean to Bean, pro¬ 
duced as good a crop as that obtained from a 
pint of ordinary Scarlet Runners, which in 
number would be about eight times thirty. If 
the ordinary gardener were advised to plant his 
Runner Beans 1£ feet apart, he would probably 
regard it as a wicked waste of ground ; and yet 
Mr. Eckford has repeatedly shown at Boreatton 
what an extraordinary growth his new edible 
and Sweet Peas will make, and what crops they 
will produoe when sown a foot or so apart. If 
anyone would grow this fine Runner Bean to 
perfection let him dig out a trench as he would 
for Celery, doing this in the winter, and leaving 


the soil thrown up rough, then as planting time 
eomes round forking in some manure at the 
bottom. Then plant out the Beans, which 
should be raised in pots one Bean in each. 
Treated in this way the plants will grow to be 
14 feet in length, and be wonderfully productive. 
A favourite plan is to plant in rings, and train 
them up tall stakes that point inwards a little 
towards the top. D 


CABBAGES AND THEIR CULTURE. 

Culture —A cool moist climate seems to be the 
most suitable of all for the culture of Cabbages, 
whioh generally grow to greater perfection in 
districts near the sea-coast than they do in 
either low-lying or elevated inland parts, of tike 
country. Heat and drought are injurious to 
them, while they grow admirably well la moist, 
foggy weather, even when it is somewhat cold. 
They like a clayey, rather stiff soil, rich In 
manure and decayed organic matter; they do 
not seem to mind a little sourness in the soil, 
and grow well in ground that has been newly 
broken up. In the kitchen garden Cabbages 
should oooupy the coolest and moistest positions, 
except the early spring kinds, which require a 
warm and sheltered aspect; the ground should 
be deeply dug and plentifully manured, and 
should be always kept clean and free from 
weeds. The plants should be watered from 
time to time during the summer, and care should 
be taken to prevent them from being overrun 
by the caterpillars of the white Cabbage butter¬ 
fly, whioh, if not attended to, will damage diem 
severely. 

Sowing and planting.— The most important 
sowings of Cabbage are those whioh are required 
to form a supply through the spring and eariy 
summer months. These sowings should consist 
of several varieties that succeed each other in 
coming into use. However, very early kinds 
should not be sown too early in the summer, as 
there is a possibility of their running to seed in 
dry weather. From the middle of July to the 
middle or end of August is the time usually 
chosen for sowing, but much will depend 
upon the season, soil, and locality. The 
beginning of August will in most places be 
found to be the best. Plants from seed sown at 
that time are generally ready to plant out by 
the end of September or beginning of October, 
and they have then ample time to get established 
before the winter sets in. For autumn supply 
a sowing should be made from the middle of 
March to the beginning of April, and planted 
out in June and July—they then come Into use 
in August and September; and if a second and 
rather larger sowing be made in the last week 
in April, and planted out in J uly and August, 
they will oome into use from October to Decem¬ 
ber ; and a small sowing of a dwarf kind that 
hearts quickly, sown in May, will form nine 
little heads for use in January, whioh, with the 
Greens produoed from the stumps of those that 
have been out, will last until the spring Cab¬ 
bage oomes in. Cabbage plants intended to 
stand the winter are best planted with a crow* 
bar in firm undug ground, such as has rooentiy 
carried a crop of Onions, or other surfaoe-root- 
ing plants that have not impoverished the 

g round too muoh. The ground must, of ooune, 
ave been well manured for the crop previous to 
Cabbage, or good results cannot be expected. 
A firm, stiff, rich soil is best for Cabbages ; for 
if grown in loose, light soil, they do not 
“ heart ” so well, neither is the quality so good. 
Cabbage seed should at all times be sown on 
light rich land, and the plants should not be 
allowed to overorowd each other before they 
are put out, but as soon as large enough to 
handle be pricked out 6 inches or 8 inohes apart, 
or ba thinned out, and the remainder trans* 
ferred to their final positions as soon as they 
are sufficiently large. The distanoe to plant 
them apart depends upon the variety grown; 
but 2 feet between the rows, and from 15 inohes 
to 18 inohes from plant to plant in the rows, 
will generally be found sufficient spaoe if the 
ground be in good heart. 

Cutting. —A little more attention might be 
advantageously paid to this than is generally the 
oase; for although Cauliflowers and Brussels 
SproutB cannot always be had just when wanted, 
tender Cabbage may be had with very little 
we plant Cabbages in 
to use tender towards 
but if the household 


management Supposing 
autumn, they will come & 
the beginning of summer; 
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be generally not able to use them aa fast as they 
grow the heads are allowed to swell until they 
burst, or go to seed or rot, and eventually 
become quite useless for cooking purposes. In 
gardens from which large houses have to be 
supplied Cabbages are generally wanted as soon 
as they are ready, and a number of heads are 
out daily; but the experienced gardener does 
not cut the head off at the surface of the soil, 


Large York Cabbage. 


but just at the neck, leaving a few of the bottom 
leaves ; consequently, before the quarter has 
been cut over the first-cut plants have made 
another break and become furnished with a 
whole duster of young succulent heads, which 
heart immediately, and are fit to cut before the 
first heads are quite finished. The plants will 
even break and heart a third time, and in this 
way a plot of Cabbage may be made to afford a 
supply nearly all the year round. The vigour, 
free growth, and tenderness of the heads will be 
greatly promoted by frequent stirrings of the 
soil between the rows, and mulching with any 
iooee material, such as short Grass or leaves, at 
command. Cut your Cabbages, therefore, if 
you have to give them away to your neighbours, 
before the heads get over ripe and useless, and 
you will have a continuance of young and tender 
heads, which are greatly to be preferred to those 
which are large, white, and hard. 

Selection op kinds.— The following will be 
found in every way an excellent one. Early varie¬ 
ties : Atkins’ Matohless, Early York, and Little 
Pixie. Mid or general season varieties : Enfield 
Market, Large York, a very fine kind (here 
figured), Rosette Colewort, and Wlnningstadt. 
Late varieties : Baoalan, Hardy Green Cole- 
wort, and Pomeranian. Selection of Cabbages, 
best suited for sowing in spring for an autumn 
supply : Early York, Nonpareil, Rosette Cole- 
wort, St. John’s Day, and Couve Tronohuda. 
Selection best suited for sowing in autumn for a 
late spring and summer supply: Little Pixie, 
Enfield Market, Nonpareil, and Wlnningstadt. 

M. 


Tomatoes in the open quarters.— 
With attention a useful lot of late fruit may 
be obtained from these this season. Not, how¬ 
ever, if the plants are left to take their chance, 
as in this case they form a quantity of super¬ 
fluous growth, which quite mars the prospects 
of a crop. It should be remembered that quite 
small or green fruit may be put to a good use, 
notably for making into hot pickles, and the 
plants ought, therefore, to be encouraged to 
swell as many as possible. Cut away aU late- 
formed side-shoots, lay in any that have a 
duster of fruit set on them, and also take 
good care of the main branches. All should 
be stopped just beyond a newly set duster of 
fruit, and if the foliage is very vigorous this 
ought to be shortened baok, but not wholly 
removed, or the fruit will not swell so rapidly. 
Given plenty of light and air, the earliest set fruit 
may soon ripen, and many of the later ones will 
be sufficiently advanced to admit of their being 
out off early in September, or before frosts 
intervene, and ripened under glass. Those 
planted .in the open, or dear of a wall or 
fence, will not be of any service, and the ground 
they occupy might well be cropped with autumn 
Cauliflowers, early Brooooli, or salading.—M. 

An India-rubber-plant and Lemon- 
scented Verbena. —Last May all the leaves 
dropped off an India rubber-plant which I have 
had for five years. On taking it out of the pot 
I found several worms at the root. The first 
week in June I planted it out in the garden, 
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without a single leaf on it; now (the 10th of 
August) it is in full leaf, and looking more 
healthy than ever. This in itself speaks well 
for the climate of Inverness, which so many of 
our southern friends think is too cold and too 
far north to grow anything. I may add that 
for four winters I grew a Lemon-ecented Ver¬ 
bena (Alosia citriodora) out-of-doors, but being 
absent from home the following winter, and the 
man not putting on the proper protection, it 
died.—M. E., Inverness . 

AMERICAN LILIES. 

These are amongst the noblest of all our hardy 
garden Lilies, and they shouid receive every 
attention from all who love these flowers—and 
who does not admire a Lily ? The following 
kinds are the most desirable :— 

Canadian Lily (L. oanadense).— This 1 b 
among the oldest of cultivated Lilies, and a 
beautiful one. It grows from 2 feet to 4 feet 
high, and bears, on slender stems, terminal 
clusters of drooping blossoms usually of an 
orange oolour, and copiously spotted with deep 
brown. It occurs also with red flowers (flavum). 
L. parvum, L. nitidum, and L. columbianum 
are somewhat similar to the Canadian Lily (here 
figured), and require the same treatment—that 
is, a moist, deep, peaty soil, enriched by decayed 
leaf-mould, in a partially-shaded position. The 
Canadian Lily flowers in late summer, and when 
in bold masses, such as seen often in the nurseries 
about London, is very attractive. 

Humboldt Lily (L. Humboldti) is a very 
graceful Lily; the singular beauty of the 
blossoms and the elegant manner in which they 
droop from their slender stalks makes it a most 
desirable plant, and its flowers, on account of 
their great substance, are more lasting than 
the majority of these Lilies. The stems are 
stout and purplish, and attain a height of 

4 feet to 8 feet. The leaves are in whorls of 
from 10 to 20 each, and of a bright green. The 
flowers, which differ considerably with respect 
to colour and markings, are usually bright 
golden-yellow, richly spotted with crimson- 
purple. The variety occellatum or Bloomeria 
num is dwarf, and has the petals tipped with 
brownish crimson. It grows best in an open 
border of rich peaty or leafy soil of a good 
depth. 

Parry’s Lily (L. Parry!) is a rather new and 
distinct species from California, of elegant 
slender growth, and from 2 feet to 4 feet high 
It bears graoeful, trumpet shaped flowers of a 
rich yellow, copiously spotted with chocolate 
red, and delicately perfumed. The flowers are 
borne horizontally, and it is thus rendered very 
distinct. It grows in elevated districts in South 
California, in boggy ground. Not much is 
known of the culture of this Lily, but the finest 
plants have been produced where the soil chosen 
was two-thirdB common peat and one-third loam. 
with plenty of coarse sand. A bed in a shady 
spot was selected, in which the bulbs were 
placed at a depth of 4 inches, there being under¬ 
neath them about 1 foot of the soil. Here the 
strongest bulbs threw up stems 4 feet in height, 
and the greatest number of blossoms on one stem 
for the first season was six. 

Panther Lily (L. pardalinum).—One of the 
handsomest of the Californian Lilies and one of 
the most valuable for English gardens, as it 
makes itself thoroughly at home in them, grow¬ 
ing with a vigour equalling that which it acquires 
in its native habitat. It grows from 6 feet to 
8 feet high, and has large drooping flowers of a 
bright orange, spotted with maroon. There are 
several varieties, the most distinct being— 
Bourgsei, one of the finest, producing stout 
stems 6 feet to 7 feet in height, bearing from 
twelve to twenty flowers of a bright crimson, 
shading to orange, and freely spotted with 
maroon—this blooms a fortnight later than any 
other ; pallida, a dwarf variety, scarce reaching 

5 feet in height, flowers nearly double the size 
of the type, and paler in colour ; californicum, 
a variety of more slender habit, growing from 
3 feet to 4 feet in height, the brightest in colour ; 
pallidifolium (puberulum), a small-growing form, 
with lighter coloured flowers ; and Robinsoni, a 
robust variety, haviog stout stems 7 feet to 
8 feet in height, and massive foliage ; the flowers 
are large, of a bright vermilion shading to yellow, 
and freely spotted. This last is the noblest of all, 
and should be grown if possible. The Panther 
Lily is one of the most satisfactory of all Lilies 


to grow; it has a strong constitution, increases 
rapidly, soon becomes established, and rarely 
pines away, as many other kinds do. It likes a 
deep, light, good soil, enriohed with plenty of 
decayed manure and leaf-soil, where the roots 
can receive ample moisture. It should always 
be in a sheltered position, such as may be found 
on the sunny side of a bold group of shrubs or 
low trees. Where grown in a special bed the 
near shelter of hedges is desirable, though their 
roots are best kept away. Bare borders are not 
the places where this noble Lily does or looks 
best. There is no shelter or support in such 
places for plants that in their own country, 
w here this speoies may be gathered in abund 
anoe, have for companions many shrubs, and are 
sheltered by the finest trees of the northern 
world. 

8wami* Lily (L. sueerbum).— One of the 
stateliest of theN. American Lilies, withbeauti 
ful orange-red flowers, thickly spotted, produced 
late in summer. It may be at onoe distinguished 
from similar kinds by the purple-tinged Btems, 
which rise from 5 feet to 8 feet high, and are 
very graceful, as they wave with the slightest 
breeze. The numerous flowers terminate the 
stems in a pyramidal cluster. It delights in a 
moist, deep soil, consisting chiefly of peaty and 



The Canadian or Canada Lily (Lilinrn canadense). 


decayed leaf-manure, and is one of the best 
Lilies for growing in Bhady woods when the 
under-growth is not too rank. In the garden it 
should have snug glades and nooks protected 
by shrubs, and soil must be of a moist, peaty 
description. L. carolinianum is a form of this 
species, but not so showy. 

Washington Lily (L. Washingtonianum).— 
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A lovely Californian Lily, growing from 2 feet 
to 6 feet high, beering a olnater of luge, white, 
purple-spotted flowers that become tinged with 
purple after expansion. Nearly allied to this, 
and by some considered a variety, is L. rubes- 
Oens, which has smaller flowers (borne erect— 
hot horizontal, as in the Washington Lily) of a 
pale lilac or nearly white. Neither of these are 
easy to grow, owing, probably, to their being 
but little understood at present. The beet 
results have been obtained when they were 
grown In partially-shaded situations, in loose, 
peaty, well-drained, but moist soil. The 
wonderfully brilliant series of Lilies introduced 
to our gardens from N. America and Japan of 
reoent years, which have given ns wholly new 
aspects of vegetation in the flower garden, will 
mika elegant groups among oholoe enrobe, such 
as Azaleas Mid Rhododendrons. By this plan 
we effect several improvements; get a second 
bloom and a variety of form from beds that 
formerly only had one blossoming season only, 
and were poor and stiff in outline; prevent 
senseless digging of the beds once the groups 
are in place; keep the shrubs from growing into 
a solid, ugly mass, and grow and shelter our 
Till—. __ W. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


quantity of flower-pots by war of ornament, and planted 
some dwarf Asters In the same; but now they are flower¬ 
ing, these on the upper rows, between 6 feet and 0 feet 
Ugh, do not mow themselves to advantage, the blooms 
being far too high. Would some reader of GABomme 
kindly lay what would look well and stand the winter ?— 
Dabby. 

8417. — Radishes to stand the winter.— Are there 
any Radishes which may be sown now to stand the winter? 
If so, what are the kinds, and how long will they stand 
before running to seed ? Would they require any covering ? 
—Darby. 

8418. — Melons with a thick rind.— What oauaes 
Melons (the Daks of Edinburgh) to have a tremendously 
thick rind ? Mine ripened after being out In a greenhouse, 
ae I found fehoee left m the frame ovaokad open all the way 
down.—O. D. 

8419. —Herbaceous plants for show.— Win 
someone kindly give me the namee of elx of the beet her¬ 
baceous planta to grow tor showing, excluding Ltliume and 
Fhloxaef Climate a little cold and damp, in Roxburgh¬ 
shire.-!. G. 

8420 — Wintering' Pelargonium cuttings.— I 
have a frame under a south wall made tor Tomatoes, 
12 feet long. 8 feet wide, and 4 feet high. Could I winter 
bedding and other Pelargonium outdoga in it with any 
ohanoe of auooeai f—F. D. 

8421. —Wintering Pelargoniums —I should be 
glad to be informed by an experienced gardener of the exact 
method of keeping Pelargonium plants, or the roots only. 
In boxes during the winter, ae I nave neither greenhouse 
nor frame T— Max Simov. 

8422. -Seedling Carnations.— I have a good batch 
of seedling Oarnatlona, which I intend wintering in a ookl 
frame. Which will be the beet plan—to plant them out In 
the frame In good aoil, or pot them ana stand them on 
coal ashes in it?—A. Aon. 


Questions.— Queriee and answer* are inserted in 
QAMDVXaefree qf charge if correspondent* follow the rules 
hers laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion thould be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardkxixg, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece qf paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in nund that, as Gardzbinq has to be sent to press some 
time in advance qf date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt qf their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception qfsuch as cannot 
well be classified , will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers t trill greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observation* permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardkbixg 
should mention the number in which they appeased. 


8402. —Box for edgings.—What la the beet way to 
propagate Box edging*, ana when ?—F. D. 

8403 — Yellow Jasmine on a north wall.— 
Will a wall with a north aspect suit a yellow Jasmine ?— 
Marias Bab&rtt. 

8404. —plants for a window-box.—What plants 
may now be put In a window box (outride) to allow Snow¬ 
drops to come up In due oouree?— Darby. 

8405. —Wash for Boses.—Will" F.,” ate Oauwii. 
Aug. 10th, kindly aay how muoh water should be used 
with the kerosene emulsion ?—H. 8. aid Grx. 

8400.— Management of Seakalo.—Will someone 
kindly tell me wEae treatment my Seakale-plsnto require 
now to ensure a good atop next eeaaon ?—Lizua Gou. 

8407.— Transplanting Parsley.— Should Parsley 
be transplanted when grown from seed, or la It better to 
let it remain where it is sown, only thinning it out?— 
Amatrur. 

8403. —Destroying Bindweed.— How can Bindweed 
(the wild white Convolvulus) be eradicated? My Rasp¬ 
berry plot Is full of it, and the bushes quite covered with 
11.—O. D. 

8409. — Keeping Vegetable * Marrows for 
Winter.— Will some one kindly inform me how to keep 
Vegetable Marrows ae a vegetable for use in winter ?— 
Marrow. 


8410. —Manure for Chrysanthemums.—I have 
some sulphate of ammonia, which I wish to apply to my 
Chrysanthemums. Which to the beet way and time to 
apply it ? -J. V. R. 

8411. —Tobacco-water.— Will someone kindly say 
what strength the above should be used for syringing 
Azaleas suffering from thripa—that to, how muoh to the 
gallon of water?—G. R. B. 

8412. —Flowering plants or Perns with Vines. 
—What flowering plants or Ferns can I grow in a oool- 
bouse containing Vines without danger of injuring the 
the Grapes ?— Hamburgh. 

8413 — Currants for show.— Will someone kindly 
give me the names of two of the beat Black Currants and 
two of the beet Red Currant* for show ? **«"»»*» a little 
odd, south of Sootland.—T. G. 

8414. — Manure for Cabbage.— Will “ J. a G.," or 
someone else, kindly tell me the beet manure I can give to 
Cabbage to foroe them on for showing in July, and how to 
apply It to them ?—A Nxw Baaunran. 

8415. —Apples destroyed by Caterpillars.— 
I have far two years hadmy crop of Apples destroyed by 
oaterpUlars. Can anyone tell me what to do to avoid being 
served In the same manner next year ?— Amatiur. 


8416.—Plants for a wall In a backyard.* On the 
wall of my baokyerd, whloh goto the sun from 10 a m. to 
2 p.m. or thereabouts, and to very open, Ifajeve bung a 
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whloh gets the sun from 10 a 

'tXrgfc* 


8423 - Living fence to keep out oattle.— I want 
to make a fenoe in front of a house facing due north. 
What should I get to grow well there bariast Qaiok and 
a few Privet, ae I want it ultimately to be strong enough 
to keep oattle outside ?—W. Hen. 

8424.-Gooseberries for show.— Will eomeone 
kindly give maths namee of some good Gooseberries to grow 
to ahow for weight?—Two red, two yellow, two green, 
two white; also two of the beet for quality. Climate a 
little ookl, south of 8oolUnd.-T. G. 

8425 —Destroying common Braoken.— la there 
any way of getting rid of the o amnion Braoken short of 
trenching the ground and taking out the roots ! I want 
to dear soma rough ground of It without destroying Its 
natural character, u possible.—W. O. M. 

8426. — Rose W. A. Richardson.— Will someone 
kindly tell me If a W. A. Rlohardaon Rose will do well in a 
moderate warm lean-to greenhouse If planted In the out. 
aide border and brought through a hole In the woodwork, 
and trained over the wall or the roof ?—G. R. B. 

8427. — Removing a white Jasmine.— I have a 
white Jasmins of eight yean growth on an east wall, and I 
wish to remove it a abort dietanoe to a south wall to make 
room for a greenhouse. Will it be safe to do eo, and when 
and how ought it to be done ?—Marias Baakitt. 

8428. — Heating a greenhouse from a kitchen- 
grate.— I desire so heat a email greenhouse wish hot 
water from a boiler placed In or as the back of an ordinary 
oven grate. I wish to know the best and most powerful 
boiler that would suit the purpose ?—Bartlrtt Babbitry. 

8429. —Wire-wove roofing versus glass roof¬ 
ing for greenhouses.—WUl anyone experienced in 
the above, kindly give me information respecting its quail A- 
ostioas as to price, traneluoenoy, and durability? Also, 
to the thiok or thin material the most suitable ?— Douglas. 

8430. —Grapes cracking.— I have eome Blaok Ham¬ 
burgh Grapes, which are just ripening. I And that many 
of the berries are cracking. What is the oauae of this ? 
Does the Vine border require more or less water at this 
rime ? If leas, how often should it be watered ?—Ham¬ 
burgh. 

8481.—Fruit-trees and hashes not bearing.— 
Will eomeone kindly let me know what 1 am to do with 
my Cherry, Plum, and Pear-trees? They bear very little 
fruit, but make a great deal of new growth. Also Cur¬ 
rant, Raspberry, and Gooseberry-bushes that do not bear 
well ?—Lizzie Goer. 

8482 —Merle Louise, Neapolitan, and Comte 
de Brazza Vioiete.— Will someone kindly tell me the 
exact time when the above Violets should be moved Into 
the frames for winter flowering ? They are at present in 
lines in a border, line, strong, noahy plants, showing their 
flower-bode.—G. R. B. 

8488 — Plante under a shelf.— Will someone kindly 
tell me whether then are any plants that will grow in pobe 
under a ihelf in a greenhouse ? I have eome Ferns, but 
they grow very taU. There to very little light, and no heat 
In the winter. AU the plants an piaoed in a room during 
the oddest months.—N. B. 

8434. — Meione rotting off— Would *'J. D. K.,” or 
"J. O. O.,” kindly give me tome suggestion aa to what 
causes Melons to rot off about half sway up the stems ? I 
have 24 planted out in one hones, and the bottom heat is 
about 80 dega, and tha top not below 70 dags., and I keep 
the house damp.—J. W. M. 

8435. — Treatment of Vegetable Marrows.— 
Will someone kindly cay when and when Vegetable 
Marrows ought to be out baok, how far apart the plant! 
ought to be, and whloh are the hardiest sorts ? This year 
mine have failed, the fruit dropping off when about the 
size of bantam’s eggs. What to the reason ?—South Lakcs. 

8436. —Rose for a cold house.— I have Joan erected 
a email lean-to greenhouse, 7 by 6, faring north, to 
flower my Auriculas in, and should like to plant a Roes 
Inside to oover the wall. Whloh would be the beet sort to 
have ? Aa will be seen by the else given then to not muoh 
room to span, and it to shady—no neat—A. F. 

8437. — The use of salt for Potatoes.—Will some 
practical leader of Garurrirg kindly give ms his opinion 
ae to whether salt (need in bastard trenching m the 
autumn) to liable to give or prevent a aoabby akin to 
Potatoes grown on tt the following spring or summer?— 
S.G.I. 


8438.— P r eser ved Red and White Currants— 

I have seen dlehee of Red and White Currants In eariy 
winter looking M if glased and ooated with sugar. Oea 
anyone kindly toll me now they can be so preserved? The 
ones 1 have aeen retained their elm and round aeee, aad 
tooted quite freah.-K. L. K. 

8439 —Sending plants to India,-1 want to send 
some Coleus, Pelargoninm, and Fuchsia cuttings and soot* 
email plants of them also to India by parcel poet. Zhtfy 
will take 24 to 80 days over the Journey. Will eo m eooe 
kindly say how to prepare and pack them? I ehaB eaad 
them off in the middle of Ootober.—H bxry T. Harris. 

8440. — Hardy climbing plants for a wall.—I 
ahall be obliged If anyone oan give me the namee of two 
or three hardy riimbing plants for a wall with an east 
aspect? The wall is about 4 feet high. The plants should 
be quick growers. Would Morello Cherry-trees grow la 
inch an aspect? Neighbourhood, Liverpool.—Q. S. D. 

8441. — Gladioli changing oolour, Sso.— I am 
anxious toknow it thereto any way to prevent light-coloured 
Gladioli from becoming crimson? The bulbs that are 
llght-ooloored with me one season sending up crimson 
flowers the next. I also am desirous to know bow often 
the bulbs should be separated and replanted ?—M. B. D. 

8442. — Growing Carnations In winter.—I with 
during the oonrfng winter to grow eome flne OenuMons 
under glass. Will any reader of Gardbbixg kindly infosm 
me how many flower-buds it to advisable to leave upon 
each plant in order to get extra flne bloom!, aad aim 
should I urn any artificial-manure ?—Wsstbury House. 

8443 —Excrescences on Potatoes.— in my Potato 
patch I have noticed the tubers’ skin* disfigured by email 
exoresoenoee, and like email traoke. This seems to be done 
by a small white worm. The haulms are in a capital stale 
and the crop very good. What ought I to do to get rid 
of the pest, and what to the oaom of its existence?—'W. 
Hod. 

8444. -Mushrooms eaten by files and mag¬ 
gots.—i have an outdoor Muahroom bed, mad* aooovdtaw 
to the diteorione given In “ Muihrooma for the Million. 
Though not very auooeeefol, I ret a email supply of Mush¬ 
rooms, but they are useless horn being eaten by email 
flies and maggots. Oea anyone kindly tell me of a 
remedy ?-F. L. 

8445. — Musk in winter.— Is them any way of 
keeping Marie fresh and growing In the winter ? I have 
now two pots full, which it seems a shame should die In the 
winter? I have nowhere to keep them but a room in the 
house or a oellar. If I do keep them, should I still con¬ 
tinue to give them good supplim of water, and should it 
be warm or odd ?—Amateur. 

8446. —Treatment of Pear and Plum-trees.— 
All my Pear-trees have thrown out a quantity of s t rong 
shoots, whloh another them. Should they he out off now 
The trees am rather old, and each year grow the earns 
way. They bear vary little now; but about ton yearn ago 
bore plentifully. What should bo done with them ? The 
Plum-trees am in earns elate.—G. R. B. 

8447. — Catting flowers off Gladioli.—I ehall bo 
muoh obliged if eomeooe will tell me if It to a bad thing to 
out the blooms off the Gladioli? I have out them ae they 
come out for large glasses. My garden to on the dope eff 
the Southdown*, therefore on chalk. I leave the bulb* 
in the ground during winter, end And I have bettor enoano 

ban when they were taken up.—M. B. D. 

8448. — Doable white Primulas.— I have same 
nic e plants of these Primulas for winter flowering that warn 
bought as being seedlings; but I suspect they am offahoota. 
They am now In 6-tnoh pots, and am putting up a number 
of flower-stalks bearing small blooms? 1 do not want 
them to flower until December. Should Ipinoh off flower- 
blooms at present or leave them on ?—G. R. B. 

8449 — Fruit-trees for a north walL— I have n 
north wall about 15 feet high, and I have already growing 
against It Morello Cherry and Victoria Plum-trees. I am 
desirous cf filling up remaining spxoa on wall with other 
fruit-trees. Would Uvedale’s St. Germain Pear and Lord 
Suffisld Apple do, and oould I have any other kinds of 
Plums or Pears, ho. ? Locality, Hull.—T. E. Wood. 

8450. — Protecting Roses In pots.—I desire, 
through want of epaoe In my greenhouse, to leave my 
H P. Roses out-of-door* until February. Will so m eone 
kindly advise me how beet to proteot them ? If plunged 
should they be stood upright, or heeled over a We to pre¬ 
vent excess of root moisture, and would a mulch of mamma 
be bene&dal ? They will be in a odd position.—O. T. 8. 

8451. — Melons cracking.—I have eom e M elons 
whloh did well until five weeks after the fruit was 
set; chan they cracked round the top before anything like 
ripe, and all round the rid* went as If they had bean 
scalded. Have they had too muoh water, or, U not, wfaaS 
is the mason? The plant to qultehaalthyandgreasi. 
They am grown in pots, aad have bottom heat. Tb* kind 
grown to oalied Bast of AU.-8 imox Jasper. 

8452. — Gardenia not flowering. - I have a 
Gardenia, whloh flowered last year ; bub this season each 
of a dozen side shoots have only a little bit of green at 
the extremity, and no signs of a flower-bud. It looks very 
ugly; the stem itself being so bare end brown. It to to n 
very large pot In a conservatory, which to only heated by 
the eon. Will eomeone kindly tell me the cause, aad what 
to do to remedy it In time next year ?— Amateur. 

8453. — Treatment or Tomato-plants.—I have 
eight very bushy Tomato-plants, whloh have had plenty of 
flowers on; hut they have not set their trull I euppoon 
nowit to too late. I think it was because they were over¬ 
crowded by ride shoots. When would be the beet time to 

pa tt in g * for fruiting next year, or to it no on to do 
this ? I wish someone would kindly toll me why they have 
not fruited, m they are so very healthy ? I cannot under¬ 
stand It ?-Amatiur. 

8454. —New Roses.— I aaw in tort week's Garmhum 
jhal r few of the new Roses am noticed. I looking osrt 
for some aooount of the manner In whloh Glolre d* Mar- 
gottln to this season keeping up to the CavouraUe 
description with which it was eent out, hoping it will be 
criticised before the planting season, aa I want a brigM 
crimson to form a wide haU-tmlned bush underr» taw- 
window. and Ehall plant this in preference to Waltham 
Climber No. 1 or tied Dragon, if its growtoi bo not too 
Inflexible —P. Burt*. =, | f m n 
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8455—Wintering Ban flowers sod Sllene 
penaala.—Would someone kindly Inform me whether I 
oonld winter eaooeesf ully dwarf double or single Sunflowers 
in s oold frame if I sow the seeds now, and also, if possible, 
whether I should pot the seedlings, or plant them out In a 
bed made in the bottom of the frame ? I want them, if I 
oan raise them, for an early display next year. Could 
Sllene pendula sown now be grown in a oold frame during 
winter and planted out in the spring, or must they be 
planted out In the open border?— Amateur. 

8456 —Gutting down Pelargoniums, &o.—will 
someone kindly inform me when to out down my plants of 
Pelargoniums ? I have no greenhouse, and have to keep 
them in the house windows. They have oeased to flower 
now and I am at a loss to know whether I ought to treat 
my plants as though they were in a greenhouss or not. If 
I had to plaoe my plants in the yard, I having no garden 
at all, they would be sure to get spoiled, as I keep fowls. 
Should I do wrong with cutting them down now, or should 
I wait till later on, as I am anxious also to know when to 
repot them and have early bloom ?-R. J. Plaht. 

f 467 —Treatment Of Caotl.-I am trying to grow 
a few of the Oaotus tribe. All I have are small. I have 
a Oereus. which grew to a few inches high and then oeased 
to grow farther, sending out, however, a side shoot, whioh 
now equals the original one in height and thickness. 
Would it be well to remove the yoang growth? Would 
that oause the original growth to regain vigour ? I have a 
Mammilaria and Eohinooaotus, which do not seem to have 
grown at all for twelve months. 8hould the growths whioh 
form on them be removed ? Will any of them stand any 
degree of forolng (including aleoOpunlia and Philoaaotus) 
or stimulants?—O rrrus. 

. S4 58 ;—Bedding out In small flower gardens.— 
I should be glad to know the experience of owners of small 
flower gardens this summer. It is, I know now, the 
fashion to run down bedding out, and to pity the owners 
of a garden filled with blue and red floral patterns; but 
how does one feel when the formal gardens are a blaze of 
oolour, while one's pet herbaoeous border Is bare, exoept for 
a few burnt up Sweet Williams and straggling Phloxes? 
I oannot water, and have a eandy soli, and yet Pelargoniums 
have stood the dry weather, and are the only spot of 
oolour In the garden. What low growing herbaoeous 
plants oan be recommended to bloom In August ?—D. T. 

8459.— Plants falling in a conservatory.— I 
have a new conservatory, built at the east end of my house, 
28 feet square. Sides 2 fset of glass below level of stage, 
and 7 feet above, and nearly 30 feet from the floor to the 
top of the lantern on the roof. The roof on the north side 
and below the stage is of plate gltss; all the rest dear 
f 1 ** } d,,ed Ib wifeh P ,anb# * bout <toe 1st of June. Fine- 
foliaged plants dofairly well in it; butmoetfloweriogplants. 
especially Pelargoniums, will not blossom at all, as the 
flowers never open. One-half of the front is shaded, the 
other not; but there is no difference, the plants behaving 
the same all round the house. If I take tnem back to the 
greenhouse they oome on all right again. I may state 
that the water Is good, the same as that used for the 
greenhouse. There was one ton of oement ustd in laying 
the tile floor. Is there anything poisonoas in the white 
powder the oement is always throwing up? I keep full 
ventilation on all day and half at night, both top and bottom. 

I would be very thankful to anyone that oould give me any 
Information as to what would be the cause of the plants 
failing, or how long it is likely to last ?—A. L. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

8165.— Substitute for glass in greenhouses.— 
Can anyone of the readers of Gardrotno kindly give me 
any Information respecting the suitability of the new wire 
substitute,for for greenhouses, Ac., and its oost com¬ 
pared with glass ?-J. B. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; hut readers ore invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

✓ r ErpPafating Leucophyton Brownl 
(A. S .).—Take off the cuttings any time during the 
summer and early autumn months, and Insert them in 
a close frame until rooted, keeping them shaded from the 
sun. 

s^.-Ardiaiaa in a cool-house (A. B. cx-Ws 
oannot hold out any hops of your succeeding with these 
plants in a oool-house. They like strong heat and mole- 


8 Towln ?> and an average temperature in winter 
of 60 degs. to 55 degs. Want ofneat is one of the princi¬ 
pal reasons of the (uant not doing well. 

8462 -Flowering plants for shady banks 
( Planter ).— We know of no flowering plant more suitable 
for the purpose than the 8t. John’s wort (Hypericum 
calyoinum). The flowers are bright, and the plant forms 
a dense carpet of bright green foliage. It is just the plant 
for a bank, as It does not fsar drought. Torn up the soil 
roughly early in September, and plant in the beginning of 
Ootober. 

8463. -Propagating Lavender (Lizzie Goe).- 
This oan be raised from seed sown in April; or, better still, 
from cuttings put in next month of good sized pieces 
taken off o:d plants-with some 6 Inches of old wood 
attached. These, if planted firmly in a shady border of 
sandy soil, or In a cold frame or hand-light, wifi soon root, 
and oan then be planted out where they are to remain in 
the spring. 

84W ;-Propagating Yews (J. S. TJ.-The Yew 
m»y either be propagated by Inserting cuttings in sand or 
sharp soil now or in September, and oovering with a sh a d ed 
handiighl, or by collecting the berries when ripe in autumn 
and washing them dear of their pulp. The stones or 
seeds should then be mixed with sand and plaoed in a pot 
** twelve months, when they may be sown In good 
friable soil in spring. 

®4*f^ t Bplpbyllums dropping their buds 
(Cactus).— This Is generally oaused by want of warmth. 
A he#e .~ p ! anta der ? and • winter temperature of not less 
than 60 degs. at night, with a corresponding inersase by 
day, to keep them in health and ensure the blooms expand 
They might be wintered in a warm room If no heated 
structure exists in the garden.- -^An ordinary gr enhouse 
In summer suits them well. • -«■ 1 --*■ 
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ien.- -An ordinary gr ienboi 
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8466. —Apples for espaliers (Pomona).— Twelve 
good eating and keeping Apples for espaliers would be as 
follows: Adam’s Pearmaln, Braddlok’s Nonpareil, Cellini, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Kerry Pippin, Rlbston Pippin, Pear- 
son’s Plats, Yellow Ingestre, Syke House Russet, Devon¬ 
shire Quarrenden, Lemon Pippin, and Boston Russet. 
They oan be obtained from any good fruit-tree nursery. 
Plant early In November. 

8467. —Pruning and non-flowering of Lillee 
and Laburnums (Pmnerl,— These should only be 
pruned when their branches infringe on other shrabs, or 
when misshapen The best time is before the buds burst in 
spring. The oauses of non-flowering would be difficult to 
state, unless an explanation as to the sort of soil, position, 
Ac., is given. The Laburnum also will grow In almost any 
description of ground, but luxuriates in a moderately dry 
soil. 

8468 —Virginian Creeper (H. J. W.).- The main 
branohee of the Virginian Creeper should be fastened by 
nails and shreds to the wall, and the young growths left to 
hang down in a natural manner. As the plant becomes 
older and more vigorous but very few supports will he 
ne ce s s ary. In fact only enough to prevent breakage by 
wind waving. Veitoh’s Virginian Creeper will oUngoTosely 
and naturally to a wall with a very slight use only of 
shreds and nails. 

8469. —Propagating and planting Carnations 
(X. 3 ).—The plants should have been layered the begin¬ 
ning of this month. However, If done at once they will 
succeed. Pipings oan be put in now, too, and generally 
root well if put in in sandy soil firmly and kept dose for a 
time under a hand-light, or in a frame covered with a 
glazed sash. Plant out early In Ootober. There is a note 
on layering Carnations in Gardrmnq, Aug. 17bb, page 336, 
and in this issue of the same paper, page 360. 

8470. —BUght on Boses (H. B. Lee).— The so-called 
“ blight ” is a very bad attack of mildew. Dust the foliage 
all over with flowers of sulphur, or dress with sulphide of 
potassium, using the proportions as recommended by the 
vendors. Liquid cesspool manure would not of Itself 
cause mildew, but as it Is a very powerful stimulant it 
should be very largely diluted before use. If you havs 
uted it very strong, it may have oheoked root action, and 
thus rendered the Roses more liable to fall a prey to the 
parasite mildew. 

8471. —Unhealthy Peach-leaves (L. F. Knoiies). 
—The Peach-leaves sent are badly Infested with red spider, 
and also have the appearsnoe of being soorohed—from 
defective ventilation probably. Syringe the foliage fre¬ 
quently and foroibly with olean water, say twice or thrioe 
in the day, and also examine the )>order in whioh the tree 
Is planted, and no doubt as it Is Inside the house you will 
find it dry a little way below the surfaoe, in whioh oase it 
should havs a thorough soaking of water, and apply a 
mulching of manure, well ventilate at all times. 

8472. —Black blight on Orange-leaves (G. H. EX 
—This “ black blight," as It Is called, is produoed by brown 
soale, and the best way to get rid of it Is by persistent 
vpongings and washings of the stems and leaves with rather 
strong warm soapy water. The plant should be well fed at 
the roots with weak, dear, liquid-manure water at the 
roots when in active growth, and at no time of the year 
should the loll in which It is growing be allowed to become 
dry. If the plant, being a large one, is root bound, it 
should be shifted on into a larger tub or pot In the spring 
In a good loamy oompost. 

8473. — Unhealthy Pern fironds (K. B. F.).— The 
fronds sent were infested with brown soale—the exoree- 
oences you speak of, a very tiresome pest when It has 
gained a footing on Ferns. The best method of removing 
and destroying it is by careful washing with a sponge and 
dean, or slightly soapy, water. In {doing this great oare 
must be used to avoid bruising or Injuring the fronds. 
This washing is a tedious operation, but it is the only 
reliable way of getting rid of the pest of soale. Any very 
old and badly-infested fronds had better be out off and 
burnt, but do not remove too many of them or the 
plant may die. 

8474. —Unhealthy Cllanthoa-leavee (M L. E r„ 
Norwood).— The leaves sent show that the plant of O. 
pantos us Is very badly Infested with red-spider, an 
lnseot pest to whioh it is very liable, and whioh oauses the 
unhealthy appearance of the foliage. The remedy is 
frequent ana rather fordble syringing with dean water, 
taking oare to thoroughly wet both sides of the leaves, and 
also see that the roots nave a sufficient supply of water 
when the plant Is in active growth, with occasional supplies 
of weak, dear liquid-manure. The atmosphere of the 
greenhouse should be kept oool and it should be thoroughly 
well ventilated. 

8475. — Lobelias from cuttle ga (Tyro).— The 
ordinary blue bedding Lobelia oan be freely increased from 
outtings. A good plan is to out over at once, or a little 
earlier in the seasoo, a few plant* that have been planted 
out, removing all the old flower-stalks. When this is done 
a quantity of young shoots will soon make their appear- 
anoe, and these will strike freely In pots or pans filled with 
light sandy soil, and well drained. After putting in the 
outtings keep them dose and fairly moist, and shaded in a 
frame until they root, whioh they will soon do, and then 
give air and leave off shading, gradually exposing them to 
a'.! the light and air possible. They oan be wintered in any 
greenhouse from whioh frost is exoluded, and In the spring 
Be placed Into a gentle heat. Almost any number of 
plants oan be raised from these by taking off and striking 
the young growths. 

8476. —Propagating and wintering the com¬ 
mon Echevena secunda (Tyro).— In addition to 
striking them from offsets, these oan be raised from seed 
sown as soon as it is ripe. Fill some 4-lnoh pots to within 
a quarter of an inch of the rim with well sanded loam and 
leaf-mould in equal proportions. Maks the surfaoe very 
Arm, and water the soil so that the whole body of ft 
beoomes thoroughly moistened. When the moisture has 
drained away, scatter the seed thinly over the surfaoe, and 
oovsr the whole with silver sand. Plaoe the pot in a band- 
light or in a dose frame, oovsr with a pane of glass, and 
shade. The iced will germinate before the soil oan dry, 
and by sowing as soon as rips every seed will oome up. As 
soon as the seedlings are large enough to handle, prick 
them out thinly into pans or 6 - inch pot', keep them dose 
until fairly established, and then allow them to receive the 


full benefit of sun and air. Old plants should be lifted 
from the beds at the end of September, and they will 
winter well planted in boxes filled with light, loamy soil 
plaoed In a frame secure from frost, or they may be planted 
out in a bed of soil In the frame or pit. They require but 
little water in the winter. 

8477.— Planting and raising Apple-trees for 
cutting (Lizzie Gore ).—Early In the month of November 
is the best time to plant Apple-trees. The ground 
should have been previously well trenched and, if poor 
manured, and also drained if wet. Take out some good- 
sized holes in the ground, say, about 3 feet or 4 feet aoroer, 
and 18 inches deep. Plaoe some turfy loam, if It oan be 
procured, in the bottom of the hole first, and on this set 
the tree, so that the roots may be about 6 inches or 8 inches 
under the soil when planting is finished. All the bruised 
points of the roots should be out eff olean with a sharp 
knife, and they should be laid out straight and oovered 
with some more of the turfy soil Fill in with some of the 
soil removed from the hole, and tread it down firmly. 
Secure the trees at onoe to strong stokes to prevent wind 
waving. Plant In dry weather, if possible. Apples, 
especially of the Oodlln type, may be raised from outtings 
by planting moderate sized branches firmly in a shady 
border of sandy soil in November. 


NAME3 OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

•** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardbninq Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Names Of plants.— ^ J. G. S.-l, Arter Amelia* - 

2, Aster horisontolis; 3, Lysimaohla punctata; 4, Lysl- 

maohla olsthroides; 5, Sedum Telephium.- P. W. U.— 

Dracaena viviparum.- R. H. Gibson.—Rosa rugosa._ 

Edgar David. — Oannot name from leaves only.- 

Antonio.— Sedum Anaoampseros.- J. Y., Manchester.— 

Oannot name from a single leaf.- Lyminster.- Pentste 

monbsrbatua.-FD.f.-Coral Barberry (Berberidopsis 

coralline).——A. E. F. - Long - leaved Whorl Flower 

(Morina loogifolia).- H. Benstead. —Ipomopeis elegans. 

- North-west Cheshire.— Specimen dried up.- Sagitta. 

—We do not, as a rule, name garden varieties of Fuohslas ; 

but this is unmistakably Lucy Finnla.- M —Abutilon 

Sellowianum; requires a stove heat.- Mildreda — 

Lysimaohla punctata ; Gnaphallum sp.- J. C W. B.— 

1, 8pergola arvensls; 2. Ohenopodium laoinlatum; 

3, Matricaria inodora ; 4, Hieraoium ep.; 6, Ohenopodium 
opulifollum; 6. Hieradum oorymboeum ; all British weeds. 

- C. S. S .—Ptelia trifoliate- G. Bz.— Rubus odoratue. 

- Celcr.— 1, A triplex portulaooides ; 2, Salioornea her 

baoea ; 3, Sonde maritime; 4, Galeopsis Ladanum.- Ban ■ 

stead. —Slsyrinobium, sp. ; send flowers.- W. Dawler.— 

1. Biota orientolis; 2, Thujopsi* borealis; 3, Thuja 
gigantea; 4, Junlperus virgioiana; 6, Biota orientolis 

aurea; fl. Thuja plioata. - L. Sear and Brookwood —We 

oencot name garden varieties of Oernatione.- John N. 

Leigh.— Orchid, Onoldium Inourvum ; other specimen, 
Aoalypha marginals. 

Name of fruit-— J. M.— Aramon or Barohardl’s 

Prince Grape. 

Name of vegetable.—//. M. — We oannot name 
Peas from single pods only, and eepeoially so late in the 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Whilley.— The leaves are attacked by the Pear alugworm, 
on whioh there Is a note in Gardsmuto, Aug. 3rd, page 

306, that will give the required information.- T. E. 

Wood.— Ooe’s Golden Drop Plumshoolddo well on a wooden 

fenoe with south-west aspect.- Lizzie Gore.— Good 

Strawberry-plants oan be purchased from anyone who 
advertises them in this paper. You surely oannot be 
serious In asking such a question as “ Is thera suoh a thing 

as Onion seed ?*'-Tyro.—Sow the seeds named now and 

during next month. Pansies, Swset Williams, and Antir¬ 
rhinums should osrtainly winter all right in tha open air 
at Peokham. Mix the Grass outtings with the manure 

heap, and let all decay together before using.- H. J. W. 

—Apply to oome Ironmonger who will, no doubt, get It for 

you.- J. M. A—“English Flower Garden,’’ by W. 

Robinson, from this office.- Berkshire. — Cut out 

the old Raspberry-canes at onoe; but do not shorten 
the young ones at present. If spaoe is an object, it is a 

good plan to top Scarlet Runners.- B. //.—Try one of 

the stoves tor greenhouse advertised in this paper.- W. 

Pick.—We know nothing of the noem on the Passion¬ 
flower that you name.- A New Beginner.—Week, clear 

sheep manure-water is as good as anything for Pelar¬ 
goniums for show.- G. G.—Put in two rows of 4-lnoh 

hot-water piping all round the house.- O. //.—Pinoh 

the points out now of the second growths of the Apple 
shoots.- G. R. B. —There is an article on Zonal Pelar¬ 

goniums for winter flowering in Garpenimo, Aug. 17th, 
pegs 333, whioh will give the required information. 

Catalogues received.— Du tch and other Bulbous 
Flower Roots, Ac. Dickson’s Limited, Royal Nurserif s and 

Seed Establishment, Chester.- Bulb List. Oharles 

Allen, Red House Nurseries, Mildenhall, Suffolk.-- 

Bulbs and Flowering Roots. Samuel Yates, 75, 8hudehil), 

and 18, Old Mitigate, Manchester.- Bulb Catalogue. 

Sutton A Sons, Reading.- Flowering Bulbs and Roots. 

Harrison a Sana, Market-place, Leicester. 


BIRDS. 

8478.— An unhealthy parrot.—I have a green 
parrot, a good talker, but she has been poorly now for 
some time. It seems a trouble to her to get her breath, 
as if the nostrils were stopped. I have put oil on them 
several times, but with no effect, and also I have tried a 
change of food. I never give htr any meat. I taw some¬ 
thing in this paper, I think some ago about inserting a 
small feather in the nostrils with oil on. Is this comet, 
if not, what can I do for her ?—Thomas Platt. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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POULTRY AND RABBITS, 


8470.— Markings of Wyandotte fowls— Will 
“ Doulting,” or someone else, kindly tell me what are the 
oorreot marking* of a Wyandotte cookerel and pullets to 
be perfeot ? I have Lewis Wright’s book ; but as It is eight 
years old the Judging of Wyandottee is not mentioned.— 

8481.-Fowls plucking out their feathers.-1 
have about 16 fowls. They are continually plucking the 
feathers from eaoh other (some having their backs almost 
bare). They have a run about 9 yards by 4 yards, and alco 
a shed of the same size. 1 feed them in the morring upon 
Indian Corn, about mid day upon (harps and Potatoes, 
and at night corn again, braides a quantity of green vege¬ 
tables and refuie from the house during the day. English 
Wheat is givtn in plaoe of the Indian Corn as a change 
I shall be glad if “ Doulting ” will give me information 
upon the fubjaot, and also a suitable remedy.—W.O.S.O., 
Warwickshire. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

There is, as a rule, but little surplus honey 
stored after the middle of July, excepting in the 
Heather districts, where the honey harvest is 
carried on about two months longer, weather 
being favourable. A pretty good proof of the 
honey season having closed is the casting out of 
the drone brood, and the destruction of the 
drones. The worker bees worry and haul about 
the poor drones, and drive them from the combs, 
causing them to orowd upon the floor-board, 
where they become weak and die, or ruthlessly 
drive them forth from the hive to pensh. 
Stimulative feeding, with the object of raising 
young bees to keep up the population of the 
hive for wintering, should begin now, The food 
must be given slowly and regularly, and the 
syrup for the purpose should be made in the 
proportion of three pounds of sugar to a quart 
of water boiled together for a minute or two. 
Stimulative feeding should not be carried on 
later than the middle of September, when all 
weedy stocks must be fed up rapidly to the 
proper weight—20 lb. or more. 

Driving bees from straw skeps. —The old- 
fashioned and cruel method of destroying bees 
by smothering them over burning sulphur in 
order to obtain their honey, is, happily, fast 
dying out. The lives of the bees are now pre¬ 
served by drawing them from their stores and 
joining to stocks that are to be kept for another 
season. Stocks thus strengthened do exceedingly 
well the following season, as a strong colony is 
able to maintain the proper degree of warmth in 
cold weather during the winter, and is able to 
take full advantage of every favourable 
opportunity of gathering honey and pollen 
in the early spring. Driven bees are also 
united, two or three lots together, and fed 
up rapidly, so as to have sufficient quantity of 
stores to winter upon. In order to drive bees 
successfully a little smoke should be first blown 
into the entrance of the hive and the sides of 
the hive struck two or three times with the open 
hands so as to slightly jar the combs, whioh will 
alarm the bees and cause them to run to the 
uncapped cells and fill themselves with honey ; 
in this gorged condition they will more easily be 
driven from the hive. The smoke from lighted 
brown paper, old fustian, or touch-wood is the 
best for the purpose, and should be used by 
means of a smoker—a very handy affair, to be 
obtained of any hive dealer. A few puffs of 
smoke from a pipe of Tobacco, however, answer 
the purpose equally well. The hive containing 
the bees is then turned bottom upwards and 
placed in a pail or nan to keep it steady, if 
round topped; if flat topped, it can be 
placed upon a stool or table. An empty 
skep of the same dimensions is then placed over 
it, rim to rim, and the sides of the bottom hive 
rapped continuously for a few minutes, when 
the bees become alarmed and rush, with a loud 
hum, up into the empty skep. Any bees left in 
the stock hive after the top skep has been 
removed can be easily brushed off the combs as 
they are taken from the hive. In warm weather 
most of the bees can be driven up in about ten 
minutes, if care be taken to oontinue the rapping 
on the sides of the hive the whole time, other¬ 
wise they may cease running, and many remain 
upon the brood combe. 

Uniting colonies of bees.— Colonies de¬ 
prived of all their stores, united and sugar-fed 
liberally always do well ; but the combs made 
from sugar-syrup are brittle, and more easily 
broken than those formed naturally, and it saves 
much time in supplying syrup, and the bees much 
labour in comb building, if driven bees be united 
bo established stocks. The hives to be united 
should be brought gradually together, a few 
feet daily, and as success in uniting bees depends 
greatly upon their having the same scent, both 
the driven bees and the colony to which they 
are to be united are sprinkled with thin syrup, 
scented with peppermint. The stock hive, 
having been placed on its floor board, is propped 
up an inch or so, and the driven bee s thrown 
from the skep upon a cloth placed in front of it, 
when the bee«, with a loud hum, run up into the 
stock hive and become peacefully united. 

__ S. S, Q. 

Our readers t pill kindly remember that rce are glad to 
rioeive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo- 
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GREENHOUSES 


Thia illustration ia an 
eioct copy of my ema¬ 
tt ur Span roofed Green- 
bouees, which a*e made 
of well • seaioued red 
d*al, Complete, with 
Ventilator*. Iron* for 
opening, Staging, Glass, 
ho., he. Made in sec¬ 
tions, so that they can 
be erected by any gar¬ 
dener or handy man in 
a few hours- Simply 
9 by 6 ft, £4 ; 13 by 
f 10 ft, £11 10s.; 36 by 
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rcrewed together. 7 by 5 ft., 56s. 
8 ft., £6: 16 by 10 ft., £8 8e.; 30 1 
10 ft., £17. Any size made. 


STRONG GARDEN LIGHTS 


NO EXTRA PRICE FOR SPECIAL POTS 
TO CUSTOM ER8 OWN DESIGNS AND 8IZKS 

Present Stock, 2,190,000. 

ORCHID PANS, BASKETS, AND POTS. 


lazed, 3 by 4 ft., 6a. 6d. : 6 by 4 ft, 9». each. 
ib and prices of Lean-tos, J Span?, Summer- 


CONSERVATORIES, CUCUMBER 
FRAMES, SASHBARS, 
GLASS, &c„ &c.. 


Fawkes’ Blow-Combustion 

H EATINC APPARATUS 

Most Efficient and Cheapest 
In Existence. 

Requires no sunk stokehole and no brick Bet¬ 
ting. Will last all night without attention. 
Will burn home cinders, therefore ousts next 
to nothing for fuel. Anyone can flx It. A 
domestic servant can stoke It 

8UOOE8S GUARANTEED. 

Enormous num- « Complete 
bers in use all vw**i*wi*» 

over the country. ■I^Tr Apparatus 
ONLY SLOW 

COMBUSTION mtSf £1 128. 
APPARATUS PlL 
OF THE KIND I 

•uouBf 8 success. 


Send for LIST, post free. 

Good, sound, well seasoned materials only used. Estimates 
for every description of Hor ioultu.al Buddings, Plans, Ac., 
free. All ordt rs carefully packed and put on rail, or delivered 
f'ee to any station in the United Kingdom for 10 per cent 
extra c n List prices. 


IOI, SHANDY-ST. (near People’s Palace), 
MILE END ROAD, LONDON, E. 

N.B — If William Cooperh Greenhou»«s are nrt the 
Cheapest and Be»t in the Trade why is it he sends off more 
Houses every week than any other three makers put 
together '/ Call at my Works, Ski dmorb Street, and 
see materials used, and the Houses being made before 


ordering elsewhere. 


FOR GARDENING PURP08ES. 

1 ft. 11 iD. bv k In. thick, Is. 91. per 100. 

3 ft. 10 in. by fin. „ 3s. Od. ,, „ 

3 ft. 10 In. by | In. „ 5s. Od. ,, „ 

6 ft by j In., slightly taper, 3s. 6d per dox. 

Send for Price List. All sizes. 

EVA1T DAVIES 

19, 21, ft 23, Lndgate-hill, E.C. 


THE PICKLING SEASON 


The " Christian Union " says " As the autumn of the 
year is the ploklhg season, house wives will find it to their 
advantage to adopt 

‘ BECKER’S E38ENCE OF VINEGAR.’ 

Connoisseurs and aDalyists have testified again and again 
that this preparation is unrivalled for purity and strength. 
No other vinegar gives su:h a piquant flavour and relish to 
viands and pickles as 1 Booker’s ’ The fact that it Is adopted 
In the leading London households and hotels is sufficient 
proof of its great exoellenoe for oulinary as well as for pickling 
purposes. 

Full particulars sent with eaoh bottle. 

Price la. or Is. 6d. per bottle, carriage paid. 
12 bottles for 12s. 

Sixteen pints of vinegar can be made with one bottle of 
this essenoe hy simply diluting with water. 

F. 1. BECKER ft GO., Maiden-lane, Covent* 
garde n. London. W.C. 

flREENHOUSES - GREENHOUSES I—All 

VJ intend! :g purchasers should call or send to tin Royal 
Arch Horticultural Works. Bradford. The principal builders 
to all the Nobilitv, Gentry, and Nurserymen in Yorkshire 
aud surrounding districts. The beet and cheapest makers in 
the Kingdom. Catalogues, post free, 3 stamps. — W. 
ANDREWS A CO , Horticultural Bufidars, Bedford. 

HARDENER WANTED.— A otive man with 

'J thorough kcowledge of keeping good supply 1 1 the best 
vegetables and knowing hardy flowtrs; some knowledge of 
farming; wife to do poultry. Wages £16 a year, with good 
house, vegetables, milk, and firing. State fully experien.e in 
the subjects above named, with the situations they have held, 
age, family, to., to " A. K.," oare of Editor of " Garden," 37, 
Southampton street, Strand, London. W.O 


BEST CONSTRUCTED and CHEAPEST 
Greenhouses, Forcing Houses, Pits, Frames, 
Plant Protectors, Potting Sheds, Tool 
Houses, fto. 

Illustrated Priced Catalogue post free from 

CROMPTON & FAWKES, CHELMSFORD. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Intending purchaser* should 
send for our revised Il lustr ated 
ff r , rn vMniRKnrtili Catalogue tor 1889, post free. We 

it challenge the Trade for price 
vll combined with quality. BatUfao- 
TRr L W lll nTi TilTifiTlfl tlon guaranteed.-OVEREND’S 
III DO ! I ilnlIlDLLlJlUdil Horticultural Works, Weei- 
g" 1 w'r — Qreen, Tottenham. London. N. 

OHOOTING SEASON.—A be«t 12 bore, top- 

^ lever hammerless Gun, by Holland t Holland, scercAy 
used, price thirty guineas.—apply to “ H. t EL," 96, New 


/XARDEN Stakee, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mat** 

VT Raffia, to. None Ohetpor.-WATOON t 80UJUL 9®» 
L*w*r Thamw-*tr*eti London, BQ. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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CARNATIONS IN THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

It la unfortunate that many still cherish the ides 
that Carnations are not sufficiently hardy to 
withstand oar English winters. The consequence 
Is gardeners still negleob them, and are qaite 
unaware of what Carnations are capable of and 
the important part they shonld take in the 
adornment of the flower garden. It hat been 
said, “ What is a garden without a Rose?” and 
we might say, without a Carnation, too, for it 
oomes next in importance. There are many 
flower gardens without either, not merely small 
gardens, but standard English gardens. Now 
that there are visible on all sides signs of the 
commencement of a change in onr mode of 
flower gardening whioh tend towards natural 
beauty instead of harsh formality, and variety 
instead of sameness, it would be well that the 
oanse of the neglected Carnations shonld be 

E leaded, and a revival in their favonr is much to 
e desired. Although we are told they are not 
neglected many gardens tell an opposite tale, for 
Carnations have in many plaoes never found a 
home, and are loqked for, but in vain, unless it 
be some very poor seedlings, or a few remnants 
of former days stock in some out-of-the-way 
border. Carnations are 
Perfectly habdy plants, and there is abun¬ 
dant evidence obtainable to prove this assertion. 
On the other hand, if Carnations are coddled 
they are weakened in constitution, and not able 
to withstand the rigours even of our often mild 
winters. In most oases the English system of 
growing Carnations has been that of coddling, 
and it has been thought little short of madness 
to plant Carnations oat and leave them in the 
open air all the winter. Although some growers 
do go so far as to plant them oat in spring, 
others grow them on Into large pote and display 
them in full flower in glasshouses or under 
oanvas tents, and we are told it is not possible 
to obtain good Carnation blooms in the open. 
When grown under snob conditions it Is impos¬ 
sible to judge of the merits of Carnations for 
ontdoor English flower gardening, nor can it be 
expected that those who grow them as described 
are in a position to speak upon the matter with 
authority or from experience. Moreover, it is 
perfectly obvious that young stock propagated 
from plants grown in this manner, where soft 
shoots are made in too high a temperature, is 
the very worst wherewith to try experiments or 
to prove the possibility of Carnations living in 
the open gro und throughout winter. Experience 
proves also that Carnations planted in autumn 
are far superior to those planted in spring, pro¬ 
vided, of course, that in the former case the 
plants are sturdily and hardily grown. The 
autumn-planted ones make a good root-growth 
before winter sets in; daring the winter they 
remain dormant, bat directly the temperature 
begins to rise they grow away and soon spread 
out into handsome, healthy tofts, when, even 
without flowers, they are an ornament to the 
flower-garden. With plants put out in spring 
it is often just the opposite. They may be 
strong and healthy tofts that have been kept in 
a frame all the winter, bub-perhapi immediately 
after they are planted " 

sets in before tney ' 


liter, nut-pernaps immediately 
nted £ chilling, t'ryii [ wind 
r havewfetMrai and 


the growth is weak and siokly, consequently 
producing inferior flowers, whioh lead some 
to say good Carnations cannot be grown in the 
open, whereas it is the system, and not the 
plant, that is at faulb. There are some soils 
better suited for Carnations than others, for I 
have seen the 

Old Clove die off in winter by soores; bat 
such o&see are exceptional. The oolleetion pre¬ 
viously alluded to was not grown in the most 
favourable soil; far otherwise, for the soil is a 
oold and very heavy loam, whioh cakes andoraoks 
with the alternations of wet and dry weather. 
I remember last season, when passing a cottage 
garden in West Sussex, that I saw some large 
plants that must have been several years old, 
for some had grown into veritable bashes a yard 
high, and others spread out into great tufts, like 
the Pinks. Carnations vary in this respeot, for 
while some kinds require to be layered and 
replanted every year, others do not, and in some 
8oils a kind will grow more tufted. They seem 
to do better in plaoea near the sea-ooast, being 
poesibly benefited by a degree or two of more 
warmth. However, without a donbt, there are 
plenty of soils capable of growinggood Carnations 
when onoe they are planted. Excepting a few 
specialists—and some of those are nurserymen— 
the growers of Carnations in England, under 
whatever condition, are comparatively few, and 
this is mainly attributable to the absolutely 
false supposition that they are tender, and most 
have the protection of glass. In some gardens 
Carnations have been grown in the kitohen 

g arden borders, and there is evidence of 
loreaslng favour, for this year in a few 
instanoes we have seen them used in the flower 
beds. Two beds have also been noticeable and 
admired during the season in Hyde Park. In 
using the Carnations effectively some instruc¬ 
tion seems needed, for in all the instances 
of their use that we have noted it has been 
a case of hopeless mixture of kinds and 
colours, the effect of whioh was not good. 
Why shonld they be planted thus ? In the bed¬ 
ding arrangements the Pelargonium beds were 
not planted with a collection of mixed colours, 
but with one kind to secure mass of oolonr and 
combined effect. It is the same with the Carna¬ 
tions, and the most effectual way of displaying 
their capabilities will be found in the formation 
of large, bold, free, and open groups of a 
vigorous kind, having a well-defined self oolonr. 
It oan be done, for we have seen Carnations 
prodnes a mass of oolonr equal to that of Pelar¬ 
goniums, and at the same time their additional 
superiority, interest, and beauty were most 
apparent. The culture of Carnations Is so simple, 
ana they give so little trouble, while there is so 
maoh of interest and beauty in them, that we 
feel oonfident if this 

Fallacy of tendkbness oan be for ever 
exploded, Carnation growing will so greatly 
extend that nndreamt-of result* will he 
aehieved. We have ample evidence what oan 
be done in the way of Rose-growing; why nob 
then Carnations ? The experience of practical 
men in the matter Is of the highest importance, 
and helps to establish the Carnation’s claim to 
fuller recognition, for although wo have a 
National Carnation Society, it oan hardly be 
said that its aims are truly national, or that the 
gardening world is greatly benefited by its 
labours. It has missed the mark, and it now 


[remains for private individuals and private 
enterprise to step in and show what oan be 
done. The society may continue to show us the 
florists' ideals, but in addition we want, what Is 
of far greater importance, hardy, sweet-scented, 
free-flowering Carnations, early kinds and late 
kinds, that will beautify our gardens and gratify 
our senses the whole season through. A. 


RAISING SMALL SEED3. 

I have found it a good plan In the oaee of seeds 
that take some time to germinate to cover the 
soil with Moss. If the air oan be in a great 
measure excluded from the surfaoe soil, the 
mossy or fungoid growth will not be so likely to 
be troublesome. The spores are floating in the 
air, and If they oan be kept from settling on the 
•oil the green orust that forms on the seed-pans 
will not often make ita appearance. Mr 
favourite way is to fill the pans to within 1 inch 
of the rim. The space thus left I fill np with 
Moss, and on this I put a pane of glass, of whioh 
I have a number oat to the size of the pots, pans, 
and boxes I use. Not only does this prevent the 
formation of fnngoid growth, but the surface 
soil is maintained in that equable condition that 
speoially favours the quick and safe germination 
of seeds. Some suoh plan as this mast be 
followed with hard-ooated seeds or they do not 
oome np well. I have no snooees with Cyolamem 
seed unless I cover the Boil with some light 
material. In addition to the advantages above 
mentioned the oheok on evaporation, whereby 
watering is in a great measure obviated, shonld 
be taken into account 1 . The less seeds are 
watered the more surely will they oome through— 
that is, if the soil oan be kept moist without 
doing so. I always well moisten the oompost 
previous to sowing, then put some fine dry soil 
on it, sow the seed, and press it firmly. This 
partly buries them, so that very small seeds 
require nothing more than the covering of Moss. 
Of course, the pans must be well watohed, 
removing the Moss the moment the plants 
appear, out keeping on the glass a few days 
longer. _ B. 


Scattering Grass-mowings on lawns. 
—During the late spell of dry weather, I had an 
opportunity of witnessing the effeot of allowing 
the machine to scatter ita Grass mowings on the 
lawn. Here the snbtoil is gravelly, and in the 
absence of rain the Grass soon becomes parched. 
On a lawn where this American method is and 
has for several years been practised, the Grass 
retained its beautiful spring verdure, whilst that 
in the lawns around about were nearly dried up. 
To make this plan answer, the Grass shonld be 
out of tenor than is the praotioe in many plaoes. 
Then the mowings have a ohanoe of falling 
between the standing blades of Grass ont of 
sight; whilst, of course, if the opposite praotioe 
be adhered to—namely, to allow the Grass to 
grow long—then to out it short failure will be 
the result. When the mowings are thus left on 
the ground, they not only prevent ita losing Its 
moisture by evaporation, but they also enable it 
to maintain, ana even to increase, ita fertility. 
—L. C. K. 

8332.—Garden hose.—"Iris’'shouldksephlsgaiden 
hose dry. The best pUoe to keep It when placed on the 
reel Is In a shed that in cpin at fibs tides or ends, so that 
the Mr may reach it to dry It If put away whan wet.— 
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THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extract * from a garden diary from August 
3Uf to September 7th, 

Moved early-flowering Chrys wthemums to the ooncerva- 
lory. These are very bright and showy, and will take the 
plaos of Faohsias and other things whiob are past their best. 
Thinned oat the growth of Passion-flowers and other 
vigorous olimbers to let in more light. Potted Roman 
Hyacinths for early blooming. Five bnlbs are placed in 
e»oh 5 10 oh pot, wing sandy-loam and lt&t-mould in about 
eqaal parts, making it porous with sharp sand, plunging 
tne pots in ooal-ashes for five or six weeks till the pots are 
heooming well filled with roots. Potted a few dosen bulbs 
°* Tuberoses and plunged them in Ooooa-nut-fibre in 

a oold frame for the present: the large bulbs are potted 
singly In 4 inoh pots. Pruned and repotted Roses intended 
tor forcing. They will be kept in the open air for some 
Mme yet to give the roots time to get established. 
Repotted a number of Laurustlnus which have been In 
pots some years and are nice specimen*. These really 
ought to have been repotted last month : bub a pressure of 
other work prevented it being done. They are cxoellent 
plants for the oool oonservatory, and the flowers are nice 
for cutting In wioter. Still busy putting in Pelargonium 
and other cuttings for filling the beds next year. What 
a business this is where muoh beddlng-out is done. Dug 
round the roots of a number of Salvias to prepare them for 
potting up shortly for winter flowering. Gleaned the paint, 
glass, stages, ho., of the hosse Intended for the hard- 
wooded plants, so as to be In readlncsi for how lag them 
*? 80011 ***ere * w of the weather ohanging. Stove 
plants whloh have done duty in the oonservatory have been 
removed to warmer quarters. Boo?-water is now given to 
Camellias, Luoullas, and other winter-flowering plants 
growing in the oonservatory borders. Ib Imparts a dark, 
glossy tint to the leaves and strengthens the flower-buds. 
Prepared materials for another Mushroom bed in the house. 
This is laid in an open shed, and will be turned and mlied 
at intervals, as required, till ready for making up. This 
usually oooupies about 10 or 12 days-* e., ifwe are not 
pressed for time. I have made up beds with unfermented 
manure by mixing loam with it to the extent of one part 
of loam to four or flve of manure ; but the beds made up 
all of good manure are the most lasting. Gathered early 
Pears and Apples as they became lipe enough for storing. 
Of oourae, anything gathered now will not keep long. 
Tne early Pears are sometimes disappointing in the matter 
of keeping. They must. In fact, be used as soon as fit. 
Put a lining of manure round a frame of late Melons, just 
to keep the roots comfortable and enoourag* the fruits to 
become fully developed and ripen oil well. Repotted out¬ 
back Pelargoniums, reducing the balls so that the plants 
£?, V}* 09d 111 imaller P 01 *- They will be kept in a dose 
pit till the roots are established, and then moved to a 
light house for the winter Potted up a number of Lilacs 
for forolog, plaolng them for the present in a shady 
poiiblon on the north side of a wall. Finished tekiog up 
early and second early Potatoes. Selected the tubers 
for seeds, and laid thnm to harden in an open shed with a 
northern exposure. Cleared the weed* from ths Aspara¬ 
gus plantation, and gave it arprlnkllng of salb at the ra«eof 
paund to the square yard. Pioked off the seeds 
which have formed on the plants, and which are so 
exhausting. Made a sowing of prickly Bplnaoh for use in 
spring. 


Greenhouse, 

Pelargoniums.— Any plants of the large-flowers 
varieties of Pelargonium that were kept on btoomin 
later than the general stock must now be out down, < 
they will not have time to make the neoeesary amount i 
growth before the autumn is too far gone. After outtlo 
the plant* in treat them as advised for the earlier set. Tl 
earliest-flowered examples which were cub down tom 
Mme ago will have made enough growth to admit of the 
being repotted. The way to proceed is to turn them oi 
°f the pots and shake away most of the old soil, on] 
retaining as muoh as will hang to the fibres near the oolla 
Out off any long, straggling roots. Large specimens thi 
have attained full else should be put in pots a else small* 
than those they have oooupied through the season, an 
when ths new roots have got well hold of the soil ths 
must have a shift into 8 inoh pots. This size is big enoug 
for the largest plants, as by Judicious feeding with manor 
water in spring they can be given all the sustenance ths 
require. Pot firm, as before advised for Pelargonium 
and stand the plants in a pit or frame, which should t 
kept o.oser than ordinary until the new roots have begu 
to move freely. Young examples that have only flowere 
onoe, when shook out may be put back into the came pot 
and have larger ones later on. 

Erythrina crlsta-galli.— When this fine old plax 
is grown in a greenhouse it will have about completed li 
flowering. To keep the specimens in good condition the 
should be attended to with water until the leaves tur 
yellow and the shoots die off; if the soil is allowed to bi 
oome so dry as to cause the leaves to flag, the plants, In plac 
of improving from year to year, will get weaker. You a 
examples that were struck from cuttings In spring shod 
be kept growing up to the end of the season, as the larg« 
and stronger they get the better display they will mak 
next summer. With anything like fair treatment th 
P j £ ^ kwp on in a healthy flowering state for a 
indefinite time. A large specimen, such as oepable < 
filling a 15 inoh cr ld-iccb pot has a telling effect; th 
BingaUr shaped, ooral-red flowers, intermixed aa they ar 
with handsome foliage, give it an appearanoe distinct froi 
all others. It Is easiy grown though seldom met with. 
Stove. 

Achimenes.— As the plants that have bloomed late g 
out of flower stand them in a house or pit where they wil 
be fully exposed to the light and have the reoesrar 
warmth to enable the tops to retain their vitality unti 
they die eff naturally ; till then give water regularly as It i 
required. Achimems are not unusually, after flowering 
'brost aside, where th*y receive little or no attention, it 
which case the tubers never get matured so as to be ii 
condition for doing service another year. 
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leaves and steins become brown and die off. When not 
ripened up properly the tubers seldom keep through the 
winter, being soft, and liable to shrivel in plaoe of remain¬ 
ing plump. 

Oeeneras.—If any Geencraa of the winter flowering 
seotlon have not yet reoeived their final potting no time 
must bs loot in getting the work done, as the growing 
reason is getting far advanoed, and it is necessary to have 
it oompleted before the days are short. 

ADUtllona.—Young p'ants that have been grown with 
the intention of their blooming through the winter, should 
be encouraged with the requisite amount of pot room. 
Abutilons do not require so muoh root spaoe as oome 
things, but they must not be stinted in this matter to the 
extent that some who grow them wouJd appear to tuppooe 
may be done, otherwise they will only flower sparingly. 
With fair attention, and as muoh support as neoesiary, the 
plants will go on blooming so long as they reoeive enough 
warmth to keep the growth moving. The white variety— 
Boole de Neige— is still one of the most useful sorts. 


settle and be ready for planting early In November. There 
is likely to be a brisk demand for dwarf Apple-trees during 
the owning planting season, and intending planters should 
look round the nurseries and see where the best trees are. 
An inspection of the orchards and gardens in the neigh¬ 
bourhood to take note of the best bearing kinds will affoed 
valuable information. Keep the atmosphere in Vineries 
where the Grapes are ripening buoyant by judidous ven¬ 
tilation, avoiding cold currents, but leaving a little air on 
all night. There should be no ncosssity for wing tires yet, 
tf the sunshine has been made the most of. Vines carrying 
plenty of foliage will not require the stimulus of new 
growth, so the laterals should, exoept under special cir¬ 
cumstances. be kept down. As far as possible shading 
should be dispensed with now in fruit growing. Pines wifi 
require most of the sunshine this month to mature their 
growth for the winter. The suckers and successions will 
be sturdier in habit if grown without shade in the rapidly 
shortening daylight. 

Vegetable Garden. 


Dip!adenias.—These plants are not co difficult to 
grow at is sometimes supposed; but they will not submit 
to be treated like some kinds of stove subjects that will 
put up with being dealt with in different ways. One of the 
principal thinge in their cultivation is that they must have 
a higher temperature than is absolutely neoeesary for the 
ordinary run of stove plants, and they always require to be 
kept considerably drier at the roots than most plants like 
to be; even In summer, during the height of the growing 
season, it is neoeesary to water oautlously. If these two 
essentials are kept in view, amateurs who have had 
oome experience with plants that require a high tempera¬ 
ture, need not hesitate to attempt their culture. There 
are no plants that are more deserving of attention; their 
flowers are handsome and distinot in oolour and appear¬ 
anoe, and with proper treatment they will oontinue to 
bloom for more than half the year. Where a tempera¬ 
ture of not lees than 60 dege. can be kept up in ths 
night during winter, the present is a goed time to 
strike cuttings, as with the amount of heat named the 
plants will keep moving all through the winter, and be 
so far in advance of cuttings that are not struck until 
spring that they may be expected to bear some flowers next 
summer, and will make foll-eised specimens the season 
following. Guttings strike freely from the half riprned 
shoots; they will root from single ey ee, but It is safer to 
have them with a oouple of eyes to each; or, if yourg 
shoots suoh as have sprang from the old ripened wood or 
from a branch that has been out back, oan be bad when 
from 8 Inches to 10 inches long, they will root readily. Pul 
them singly in small pots, and stand them in a propa¬ 
gating frame or under propagating glasses In a stove 
temperature. Kept moist and shaded they will strike in 
three or four weeks, after whloh remove the glasses ; when 
a little top-growth has been made move them into 4-lnoh 
or 5-inoh pots. To grow Dlpladenias well it is necessary 
that they should have good peat that is full of vegetable 
fibre, and a good portion of the earthy matter should be 
shaken out of it to the peat add a liberal quantity of 
sand; more of this material must be used than is requisite 
for moat things. When the plants get large the peat 
ehould be used in pieoes as big as (rdinary-tized eggs 

Thomas Baimis. 


Outdoor Garden. 

No time should be lost now in getting In the remainder 
of the stock of Pelargonium and other outtiogs of bedding 
plants. In many plaoe* it is necessary to delay this work 
as long as possible to avoid injuring the effectiveness of 
the beds. S.and tbs outting pots in some open situation 
out of-doors Do not crowd the outtiogs in pots or boxes; 
the single pot system, where there is plenty of roam to 
winter them, an.wers very well. At any rate, avoid over¬ 
crowding, as this is the main cause of damping off In 
winter. Gather seeds of Petunias, Lobelias, Salpiglosels, 
Ao., as they ripen, cr rather just before they are quits 
ripe, and keep them in flower-pot sauoen in a oool, airy 
room till quite ripe; then rab out dean and plaoe in 
packets till spring. Train Roses and other ollmbing plants 
on walls. Lock over Briers reoently budded. Rub off all 
shoots on stock btlow the buds. Loosen the ties of the latter 
as soon as the union has taken place. Remove all annuals 
from herbaoeous borders whloh are past their best. This 
will give more room to suoh autumn-flowering plants as 
Rudbeokias, Japanere Anemones, Starworts, Sedum 
speotabilis, Beneoio puloher, and the herbaoeous Sun¬ 
flowers, which are now very bright Beds of Asters, 
Zinnias, Chinese Pinks, East Lothian Stocks, and the 
doable Gaillardia ate now very effective. If the weather 
should be dry, liquid-manure oooasionally will be a great 
assistance. Masses of Lobelia f olgens in the borders should 
be well supplied with moisture, and the flower-spikes 
neatly staked. This is a good season to trench and pre¬ 
pare new beds for Roses. Work in plenty of old turf and 
manure if first-rate blooms are required. Free drainage 
is also neoeesary, and depth of soil Is of the utmost Im¬ 
portance. Prepare positions for groups of Evergreens on 
the lawn or elsewhere by trenohing and improving the 
toil. 

Fruit Garden. 

Gather early Apples and Pears as scon as they will part 
from the stalk by just raising them up, and plaoe in the 
fruit room to get tnem into oondition for use. Remove all 
surplus growth from open air Vines. If there is the least 
suspicion of mildew, syifoge with sulphur water, or dust 
with s llphur and syringe it off when the mildew has been 
destroyed. Syringe the Peach-trees under glass from 
which the fruit has been gathered to enable the leaves to 
hang on as long as possible and oomplete their werk. The 
engine is a belter Implement for this work than the syringe, 
as it oan be mtde to search out the corners better, where 
the red spider usually secrete themselves. A little soft- 
eoap in the water will be beneficial. Late Peaches on 
walls a ill need all the exposure which oan be given tbem 
to ripen and oolour the fruits. Overcrowding of the young 
shoots Is one of the chief oauses of unripe wood. There is 
yet time to thin where the leaves have not got sufficient 
room. Those trees from whloh the orep has been gathers'*, 
both under gla*s and in the open air, may have any ola 
wood which can be rpired removed now to give the young 
shoots more room. Those who are thinking of going more 
largely into fruit growing should prepare the site of the 
new plantation during this month to give the land time to 


Tomatoes In the open air must bs kept thin of growth 
to give the fruits a ohanoe to ripen. I do not knar of 
many outdoor Tomatoes befog gathered yet, exoept In a 
few oases where the plants were very strong when put out. 
and have been planted against a south wall orfenoe. In suoh 
a position I gathered ripe fruits a month ago. Tomatoeo 
in light houses, if strong and healthy, will easily cwry a 
ssoond crop If well supplied with nourishment. Make a 
sowing of Brown Oos Lettuoes to set out on warm, south 
borders to oome on in spring. Wind hay bands rou nd tbs 
leaf-stems of Gardoons and earth them up to blanch. The 
work must be done when dry. It Is a good plan when 
earthing up Celery to secure the leaves together flrat with 
a string of matting. This generally makes a better job of 
it, and keeps the soil out of the hearts of the plants better 
than employing a boy to hold the plants up whilst the men 
ply the spade. Sometimes sufficient oare is not used ia 
keeping the plants perfectly erect whilst the moulding op 
is going on, and then they get a list to one side, spoiling 
the appearanoe of ths beads when lifted. Earth up all 
kinds of winter Greens. A ridge of soil is a great rapport 
to the plants, especially in windy districts. Gut ridge 
Cucumbers and Vegetable Marrows when large enough for 
use. Saving seeds soon checks the production of young 
fruit. Light top-dresrings are valuable to Ououmbem 
under glass now, and where no bottom heat Is employed 
more care will be necessary in watering, as less will be 
required during this coming month. Old plants which are 
infested with red-spider had better be oleared and the 
house thoroughly cleaned for a new start in fresh soil, and 
young plants for autumn and winter supply. If a pit oan 
be spared, fill it with something that will generate a ver* 
small amount of heat, and plant It with Ne Plus Ultra 
French Beans to oome in when the supply faili outside. 

E. Hobdat. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

This has been a wonderful growing season, and wher¬ 
ever the soil is fairly good most of the bedding plants will 
now be getting somewhat overgrown and crowded. They 
should, therefore, be gone carefully over, and a judicious 
clearance of all superfluous growth bs made, dead flowen 
and leaves removed, and the surface of the beds lightly 
stirred. If properly done, this will produce a very fresh 
and bright appearanoe, snd preally aid in making the most 
of the autumn bloom. A good batch cf cuttings may often 
be taken from a bed of Zonal* at this season, not only 
without injury to its appearanoe, but greatly to its Im¬ 
provement. These should b* trimmed, dried for a day, 
and than inserted either singly in thumb-puts, or four or 
flve round the sides of the 3} inoh size (large 60‘s). I do 
not like the old Vexuviue nearlv su well for town gardaon 
as some of the others, such as Ily. Jacoby, Rev. Atkinson. 
Wellington, and John Gibbons, cr even Raspail. It dooo 
not grow strongly enough to please me, and wh< re the air is 
foil of smoke the flowen go white at the edges, owing totho 
thinness of the petals. Asters are now in bloom, and when fas 
good oondition always produce a good effect. I do not know 
of any thing prettier than a good bed of mixed oolour* of ths 
dwarf Obryranthemum class. Asters will grow anywhere if 
only the soil is suffldentiy rioh, and the plants kept moving 
from first to last. But I do not think they are so good no 
usual this year, owing doubtless, to the bad harvest, and. 
consequently, weak seed of last year. Zinnias always do 
wed in town gardens, and this season are exceptionally 
fine; they delight in frequent heavy showers and stormy 
weather. Chinese Primulas for winter flowering musk 
now reoeive particular oare. After being plaoed in their 
flowering pots they should be kept olose in a frame or 
house for a few days, and air then gradually admitted 
more and more freely, and they must also stand near the 
glare to secure a dwarf, stocky habit. Keen the atmor- 
phere about them moist, and never let tbem become 
thoroughly dry at the root, or they will reoeive a check 
and lose their vtgeur. These plants should be potted 
rather, but ro too firmly, and at deeply ae on be done 
witbou > aotoa ly burying the growing orowns. I have n 
nice batoh of Primula oboonlot that are blooming freely 
now that the weather it cooler. This Is a real gem in m 
small greenhouse, or as an inside window plant; It Is 
always more or lees in flower, whether in large or email 
pots, and the flowen are so pale in colour aa to be 
practically white. B. O. R. 


Abutilon Boole de Neige-—There is a 
plant of this in the oonservatory at Dale Park 
with a stem girthing 11 inches. Mr. Sandford 
has a great demand for white flowers, and finds 
this Abutilon one of the most useful things he 
oan grow, as it continues to flower the whole 
year through. It is a great standard tree, and 
when the branches extend too far they are cat 
cloeely back, young flower-laden shoots befog 
again sent out. A quantity of wreaths are 
required at Dale Park, and these white AbutUon 
flowers with the petals turned back and the 
bundle of yellow stamens pinohed out prove 
most useful, and are obtainable with Uttle ooe% 
or trouble.—E, 
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IVY ON THE STEUS OF TREES. 


GA&bfijrttfa illustrated. 
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It ia ao very beautiful to see the trunks of tree* 
covered with the handsome leaves of this best 
of evergreen climbers that very much more may 
be done, and should be done, to show it. There 
is no way in which more graceful beauty can be 
added to many lawns, or other grounds bare of 
trews, than by adorning their trunks with the 
different kinds of Ivies. It is quite easy to keep 
them within control, so that they shall not mount 
up and choke the tree. To oover the trunks to 
a height of 12 feet or 15 feet with the glistening 
foliage of this charming plant is a delightful 
improvement. Whole collections of Ivy might 
be grown in this country successfully in this 
way, and much more satisfactorily than on 
walls. A little care would be necessary in 
culture if they are to do no harm and look welL 
I he Ivy would form a kind of oarpet, so to 
speak, on the trunk, and should be encouraged 
to do so bv an annual pinohing. At the same 
. time it might be reduced at the top in case of 
getting too vigorous. Some of the small-leaved 
kinds look very beautiful on tree-trunks, and 
so do the. large ones by contrast with them. The 
annexed illustration shows some trees with their 
stems covered with Ivy in the manner 
here noted, and the effect is at all times 
charming. j t 

Datch flowering bulbe de¬ 
teriorating. — Having found that 
Polyanthus-Narcissus, which flowered 
well the first season, had broken up into 
a number of smaller bulbs, the beat of 
which were quite too small to expect 
good flowers from, and having recollected 
that this was the case more or less with 
other Dutch bulbs after having flowered, 
it occurred to me that this furnished a 
reason for the greater part of that de 
terioration of Dutch bulbs in this country 
which one often hears complained off; 
and also that if these same roots of Poly¬ 
anthus-Narcissus which I have spoken 
of had been kept and planted in Holland, 
instead of here, they would have broken 
up there, too, into bulbs too small to give 
good flowers, and which would require to 
be grown on for one, two, or three 
seasons, according to their size, before 
being sent out as good flowering bulbs. 

It appears to me that the Dutch growers, 
after having cultivated the bulbs in their 
different stages of growth in the best 

E ossible manner, seize the stage just 
efore breaking up, and when they are 
consequently at their beat to send them 
over to us. No doubt the fine sandy soil, 
with moisture everywhere 2 feet down 
from the surface (I see it stated water 
can always be found at that depth in the 
bulb gardens), with abundance of suit¬ 
able manure, and the careful cutting off 
of blooms, may account for more rapid 
growth than with us, and perhaps finer 
growth when it comes ; but the chief reason for 
•he inferiority of Dutoh bulbs the second season, 
where kept over by us, appears to be, as I have 
■aid, that they break up into several small bulbr. 
—A. Boyle, 

S*®* 4 -—Destroying Stinging-Nettles. 

—The beat w»y o[ getting rid of tbeae without 
Injuring other things in the ground is to dig 
them out. If the land is unoccupied, a good 
dressing of salt will reach all the roots near 
the surface and kill them. But if the Nettles 
are established in the soil, an ordinary dose of 
•alt will not reach the lowest roots. For that 
reason it is best to grub them out.—J. C. C. 

- The best way to destroy Nettles and all 

perennial noxious weeds is to cut them over with 
a hoe as fast as they appear above ground. 
The most troublesome weed I have ever dealt 
with ia the small-flowered Bindweed ; but even 
this succumbs to persistent cutting over with 
the Dutch hoe. No herbaceous plant, how¬ 
ever hardy, will live under ground if it is not 
allowed to make growth above.—J. D. E. 

8355 -Protecting Aloes.-It Is not wise to expose 
Aloes to moie than * dens, or S de^s. of fioeb. I have 
“5 Wn w thero . 1 L ep . l J . lhrou K h • hard "I 01 " *n a ooaoh-houfe 
and other outbuildings, with dry litter or Fern thrown over 
them In frosty weather. Their roots In such cases must be 
February #nd ° f Uotober nntl1 the end of 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
flowers for cutting. 

Among those flowers suitable for growing ex¬ 
pressly for supplyingcut bloom Uaillardiaa should 
take a prominent place. They bloom freely and 
continuously through the summer and autumn 
the richly coloured flowers, and look better in 
the house than on the plants. Now ia a good 
time to sow seeds, keeping the young plants in 
a cold frame through the winter, and planting 
out in good ground at the latter end of March. 

Annual Chrysanthemums, or Crown 
Daisies, are invaluable for this purpose. There 
are many varieties of them, some of the new 
single kinds being very showy, though I think 
that the older Burridgiannm is still one of the 
best; the contrast of colour in the bloc ms is so 
striking. The double yellow, sulphur, and white 
blooms are well worthy of a place in any garden, 
and should be grown in quantity where cut 
flowers are much in reqnear. The flowers are 
quite double, but have not the lumpy appearance 
that renders so many doable flowers unsuitable 
for cutting. As theseCrown Daisies bloom as long 



Ivy on the stems of trees. 

as the fine weather lasts, they should be raised 
early enough in the season to allow of getting the 
full bendio of their bloom-producing powers. 
The seeds may be sown in the open ground early 
in April, and in a fine spring they will come up 
and do very well ; but if they are sown under 
glass in the beginning of March, are hardened 
off and put in the open in April, they will come 
into flower a month or more earlier. The pink 
and white 

Everlasting Peas furnish a quantity of 
bloom, and a few of them pat in where but 
few other plants would do will yield a rich 
harvest of flowers for a long time. The white 
variety is certainly one of the most chaste hardy 
flowers in cultivation, and would be much more 
common but that the percentage of plants that 
come true from seed is small. I have at the 
present time nearly a thousand plants blooming 
raised from a plant that was quite isolated, and 
out of the whole lot I have not got more than a 
couple of hundred true. The 

Perennial Sunflowers are equally service¬ 
able, and jast as easy to grow ; indeed, they 
hardly need culture, and the Bame may be 
said of Chrysanthemum maximum. Once 
established they need no further oare than to 
let them have space enough. The little minia¬ 
ture Sunflower is quite a gem, and comes very 
readily from seeds sown in the open in March. 


Those who have a liking for single flowers should 
try a bed of 

Single Asters. They beat the double ones 
for cutting. I have a single white and pink 
that I value much. They look charming with 
other flowers. To show how little they are 
grown, the traveller cf a large hardy plant firm 
oalled upon me last autumn, and there happened 
to be a few of these Asters in the rootn. He was 
quite charmed with them, and did not know 
what they were. He was quite sure, he said, 
that if they were better known they would fce 
largely grown for cutting. These single Asters 
are so free of growth that it is quite unnecessary 
to incur the trouble bestowed on the double 
forms. The seed may be sown in tho open 
border broadcast early In April, and covered 
with an old mat till they oome up. Thin them 
out and keep them clean, and yon may cut a 
barrowload of flowers from them at a time, 
A friend who had a great demand for cat 
blooms used to grow a breadth of them in the 
kitchen garden. In some seasons towards the 
end of September flowers in the open begin to 
get scarce, and then the early blooms of Chrys¬ 
anthemums can be made to fill the gap. With 
these and a good bed of red and white Japan 
Anemone, it is easy to fill tho flower-basket. 

_ J. C. B. 

SEEDLING CARNATIONS. 

I have had, and still have, some scores of plants 
In fine flower from seeds sown in the open border 
in May of last year, and the greater part of them 
bearing flowers quite equal to those of named 
varieties that are sold at a high price. The 
question arises whether seedling-raised plants 
are not the moat economical. I would say it is, 
provided the seed could always be relied on to 
je of as good a strain as that which I was 
fortunate enough to obtain. There are at least 
75 per cent, of doable flowers of all colours, from 
pure white to dark-red, and the singles amongst 
them are by no means to be despised. The 
auccessof this, my last, trial at raising seedling 
Carnations has been ao great that the same lino 
as to raising plants will be continued, at all 
events, till a failure occurs. The seeds were 
sown in the open border early in May of last 
year, and were pricked out when about 2 inches 
in length on a similar border facing west, and 
early in July were finally planted in their 
present positions on the herbaceous border in 
clumps of from three to nine plants, and gay as 
these borders are with other flowers, by far the 
moat telling and effective are the Carnations. 
Some of the best are being propagated by layer¬ 
ing the strongest shoots. A small mound of 
finely prepared soil, consisting of light loam, 
leaf-soil, and sand, ia placed at the base of each 
plant, and into this the shoots, having been 
partially cut through, are pegged. Should the 
weather be dry a slight sprinkle on the mounds 
is of dally necessity to keep the foreign soil 
constantly moistened through. Seeds sown now 
in pans and given frame treatment through the 
winter will make tidy flowering plants by this 
time next year. \y. 


LILIUM AURATUM. 

This beautiful Lily does not appear to be very 
long lived, for considering the immense importa¬ 
tions of bulbs into this country one wonld think 
oar gardens wonld be full of them long ere this. 
But, on the contrary, they go the way of most 
other bnlbs, and after a brief existence are dis¬ 
carded as worthless. If there are any that can 
be said to be acclimatised, it ia probably those 
that have been planted in open-air beds, as they 
grow freely and mature good bnlbs If planted in 

f [ood, porous, well-drained soil. The most satis- 
actory ones I have ever had have been planted 
in beds of Rhododendrons that had a good 
depth of peat soil, and where the plants stood 
rather thin on the soil. In the opening large 
holes were dug out, and the bnlbs planted quite 
a foot below tne surface, covering them with a 
good coating of silver sand and rough lumps of 
peat. In this they grew freely and attained a 
height of 5 feet to 6 feet, thereby showing well 
above the tops of the Rhododendrons. A few 
good clumps of Gladiolus Brenchleyensis were 
planted near the edge of the beds for contrast, 
and while the Rhododendrons were in their 
sombre green, these brilliant flowers made the 
beds look very attractive. I have no doubt that 
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Hm Ion of many of the balbe grown in poti b 
owing to the unnatural treatment they get when 
in flower and after they oeaee flowering. The 
oolture usually accorded them is all that coaid 
be desired ap to the time of flowering; bat when 
in flower, and at the very time they require 
light and heat to perfect and ripen off the balbi, 
they are set in close, shaded rooms or houses, 
ana when the bloom drops they are set in any 
out-of-the-way corner, and in many oases out 
down while the leaves are still green. If they 
were set out in an open, sunny spot, and the 
supply of water gradually reduced so that the 
bulbs would ripen off and go to rest naturally, 
there would be less need for baying a fresh 
supply of bulbs every year. J. G. t Hants. 


PROPAGATING HARDY PLANTS. 

This is a good time to propagate many hardy 
plants by means of cutting, as the young wood 
of the current year’s growth is now sufficiently 
hardened to remain fresh and green, when 
inserted in moist soil, until they can emit roots 
for their own support. If left muoh later, the 
wood sets too nard to root freely, and the 
warmth in the soil Is greatly reduced, so that 
they take muoh longer to root. Amongst 
plants that I propagate largely at this time are 

Carnations and Pinks.— These strike very 
freely if inserted in sandy soil in a cold frame or 
hand-glasses. Pansies and Violas have now 
plenty of nice healthy young shoots at the base 
that have not flowered ; these, if taken off now 
and treated like the above, root very freely. 
The old flowering shoots that are now getting 
exhausted should be also thinned out, so as to 
encourage the growth of later shoots from the 
base. The ola plants can then be taken up in 
September and divided. 

Veronicas, in several varieties, strike readily 
at this time of year in pots or boxes, as do also 
Pentstemons and Antirrhinums; Cineraria 
maritime, a beautiful silvery-foliaged plant; 
while Arable, Alyssums, and Aubrietias strike 
very readily if inserted in cool, shady spots, and 
kept moist. The number of each need not be 
large for private gardens, but there ought to be 
always some young stock on hand to replace 
those that are worn out and failures from 
various causes, and then half the pleasure of a 
garden lies in the interchange with friends of 
plants of various sorts, and if one has nothing 
but old, well-established plants that cannot be 
removed all this has to be set aiide. The 
labour is but little, and the expense almost nil, 
and when a severe winter comes and outs off the 
old plants it is pleasant to find in spring that 
the young ones have survived. I may add that 
a good many climbing plants strike root freely 
at this time of year. J. G. H. 


ARRANGING HARDY FLOWERS. 
Though hardy plants may be well grown in 
formal borders, and are beautiful everywhere, I 
have never yet liked planting them in what are 
usually long, narrow strips with a path running 
between, this arrangement usually constituting 
What are known as the herbaceous borders. The 
most enjoyable gardens are those in which, amid 
a pleasant ground-work of tress and shrubs, are 
innumerable nooks and recesses of various rises, 
some of whioh are in shadow and others in full 
sun. Here in sheltered spots may be grouped 
together the plants and bulbs which dislike 
being disturbed. Suitable positions will be 
found for everything worth growing. Some in 
masses of one oolour, others in mixtures—gor- 

S ous Lilies, Roses of all kinds, both the dwarf 
ybrid Perpetual* and Teas, as well as the old- 
fashioned climbers; brilliant Pseonies, both the 
herbaceous and also the Moutan dr Tree varie¬ 
ties. Very few planters in this country know 
what a mine of floral wealth there is in this 
family when it is judiciously used, as it certainly 
will be In the future. At present new varieties 
are expensive, and the plants sent out are so 
small that it will require years to do muoh with 
them; but the effect will come with patience. 
Then there are tall, stately Larkspurs and 
Hollyhocks (the latter are making their way 
again). Pampas Grass, Yuccas ; and for 
Fragrance, large masses of the old summer 
Roses, the Moss, and the white and red Pro- 
venoe, Lavender, Rosemary, Southernwood—or 
Lad's-love, as lb is called here in the midlands— 
Pinks, Carnations, especially the Clove-scented, 


white Jessamine, Sweet Brier for hedges, Honey¬ 
suckle, Wallflowers, banks of early Violets and 
Primroses, Lily of the Valley, Mignonette, and 
Winter Heliotrope. And among lowly things 
should be patohes of hardy Heaths, London 
Pride, and Musk of the old-fashioned type. 
Plenty of scope will be found for the display of 
creeping and climbing plants, inoludingnumerous 
representatives of the large families of Ivy and 
Clematis. I do not pretend to the gift of pro¬ 
phecy ; but, in thinking muoh upon this ques¬ 
tion, and in trying to penetrate the future by 
the glimmering of the light vouchsafed in the 
past and the present, it appears to me that, 
though the days of reckless expenditure in a few 
great gardens are over, gardening is still in a 
healthy condition, and that the love for all that 
is best and most beautiful in connection there¬ 
with will penetrate to the lowest stratum of 
what is called society. The days when some 
wealthy or eminent persons set the fashion, and 
humble folk follow them at a respectful distance, 
are, as regards gardening, on the wane. The 
time Is near, I trust, when all who have gardens, 
whether large or small, will qulokly work out 
their own positions, and reap to the full all the 
enjoyment such a state of things Is sure to 
bring. _ H. 


8374.—Treatment of Petunias.— Your 
plants are no doubt destroyed by an insect, wire- 
worm most likely. You oan do nothing to them 
to do any good. If it is any other inseot but 
wire worm a soaking of strong lime-water may 
do good. You may make lime-water by placing 
a piece of fresh lime, the size of a quart pot, in 
2 gallons of water, and when dissolved and the 
liquid has become dear soak the soil immediately 
over the roots of the plants with it.—J. C. C. 

8425.—Destroying common Bracken.—If the 
Bracken 1* constantly mown off with a scythe during the 
summer the roots win In time die.—E. H. 

— You may get rid of the Braoken in two or 
three years if you have the young fronds out 
off as soon as they have grown 6 inohes or 
8 inohes out of the soil. You may have to go 
over the ground twice the first season, but onoe 
a-year will do after that. There is no plant 
that can stand such treatment and live. But 
you must out off the fronds while they are quite 
young, or your labour will be in vain.—J. C. C. 

8373.— Pansies and Violas.—These are 
merely garden names for two different types of 
Pansies. The garden Pansy has been improved 
from the Viola trloolor by careful culture daring 
a period of sixty years or more. The so-called 
Violas or tufted Pansies have come into 
existence during a period of twenty-five to 
thirty years. Viola oornuta has something to 
do with their parentage. The one class is now 
gradually merging into the other. Even the 
word “ tufted,” which applies to the more com¬ 
pact habit of die Violas, will also have to go, as 
the one is no more tufted than the other. I 
freely admit that this was a happy thought at 
one time. Any good judge would readily 
distinguish what are termed Violas at a flower 
show; but if Pansies are invited there is no 
reason why the so called Violas should not be 
placed in the same stands; but they would tell 
against the exhibitor, for the real garden Pansies, 
of which there are two classes—show and fancy 
—are far superior as exhibition flowers.— 
J. D. E. 


8384 —Carnations bursting.—The only 
remedy for this is to slit the pods down a little 
on the side opposite from whiou the pod is likely 
to split; but ft is always safest to tie the pod 
with a strip of matting. The prettiest Carna¬ 
tions are those with long pods whioh do not 
split, and these should be grown in preference 
to those with short pods and very full flowers, 
whioh invariably split their pods.—J. D. E. 

8343.—Planting Lllinm auratmn.— Eurly In March 
is a good time to plant this Lily In the open ground.— 
J. a 0. 

— This superb Lily does not suooeed very 
well in some of the light, dry soils near London, 
unless a mixture of good soil is put in for the 
roots to run into. The best time to plant 
imported roots is as soon as they oan be obtained. 
If they are home-grown, plant them as soon as 
ever the stems decay. Those who obtain the 
best results in Lllv culture take great pains in 
the preparation of the soil. The celebrated Lily 
grower, Mr. George F. Wilson, of Heather-bank, 
Weybridge Heath, prepares beds for Lilium 
aura turn by digging out the ordinary soil to a 


depth of 5 feet, and filling up the spaos with a 
mixture of loam, fibrous-peat, and leaf-mould. 

I onoe placed my foot on one of these beds, and the 
soil was so loose it sunk in up to the ankle, but the 
results are wonderful. Some of the stems are as 
thick as w&lking-oanei, and many of them grow 
as tall as a man ; one, indeed, I measured and 
found it had grown to the extraordinary height, 
for a Lilium aura turn, of 11 feet.—J. D. E. 

8422. — Seedling Carnations. — Unkm 

you are very far north, the seedling Carnations 
will do just as well in the open air, planting 
them 6 inohes apart in some well drained spot, 
as in a frame. The Carnation Is hardy enough, 
especially in a seedling state, to stand oar 
winters. Old plants sometimes get killed 
daring a severe winter, but seedlings rarely or 
never, so far as my experience goes. If they 
are wintered, they will probably do bettor in 
pots, as the danger will be lees likely to do fa. 
jury, and if the winter should bo wet and oold, 
the plants may any time be taken out, and dry 
ashes plaoed beneath them.—E. H. 

-If it is intended to plant out the Carns- 

tions in the spring it will be better to put each 
of them separately in small pots now; but why 
grow them under glass at all ? Seedlings suooesd 
best if they are planted out in May or June Is 
rioh, deep soil, in the open-air. If the plants 
are strong at that time, they will grow Into 
large sized specimens, producing as many as 100, 
or u& some instances, 200 bloom no none plant the 
following season. I have grown thousands of 
seedlings of the best strains daring the last few 
years, and I do not reoollect losing any of them 
daring the winter; they require no protection. 
I may add that the seeds should be sown in pots 
or pans about the 1st of April, and be started in 
a hot-bed.—J. D. E. 

8348.— Raising 1 Poppies and other 
plants from seeds.—Poppies sown in the 
open ground in March would certainly flower 
the same season. Dahlia and Chrysanthemum 
seeds should be sown in a hot-bed in February, 
and they also wonld flower the same season; 
but the young plants ought to be pricked out, 
and grown on for a time under glass. Poppies 
ought to produce their flowers where the seeds 
are sown.—J. D. E. 


-All the plants named will flower the earns tiara. 

The Chrysanthemums will be, of course, the annual 
varieties The Dahlias will be better eews In a warn 
frame or house.—B. H. 

8340.—Wallflowers dying off. —The seedling Will- 
flowers die oil beoaoae the soil in th« boxes Is sometimes 
too dry. Snob seeds are alwaye better either sown on s 
bed of non In n frame, cr In oarefully prepared gnoad la 
tbs open. The condition of the eoil will then be nsw 
uniform as regards moisture.—J. O. O. 

-It Is rather singular that Wallflowers, 

Stocks, Asters, and many other things of this 
description, including Carnations and Piootees, 
will die off in scores and hundreds where they 
are sown in boxes or pans, and plaoed in frames 
over hotbeds, or, indeed, anywhere under glam; 
but the same plants, as young seedlings, wjU 
not do so If sown out-of-doors. The only remedy 
for it is to priok out the young seedlings ae soon 
as the seed-leaves are fully developed. They 
never damp off after they nave been pricked oat 
-J. D.E. 


8ses.— Sowing Sweet Williams and Fox- 
glovee.— You had batter keep your eeeda untu mid 
spring, and then sow them thinly on well prepared SOB la 
the open air. Early in April Is a good time to sow. AB 
these plants are the better for being transplanted as soon 
as they are large enough. Lit them hive good soil, 
ba planted 1 foot apart. la October they may be warn 
to where they are to flower.—J. O. G. 

-There is nothing gained by keeping tbs 

seeds of theee for another season. Sow atones» 
and in the open ground. The plants will corns 
up now, bnt it is rather late for all of them to 
flower strongly next year. Some of them 
would blossom, and those that did not do so 
would flower very strongly the season after.— 


J. D. E. 


8202.—Sedums and Saxifrage B.-SU good Bad- 
rages are: longllolia, pyramidalls (smnellmee ojhed 
ie£a]ensie).AisooD, atroparporoa, oeratophylla, andblfloia. 

8440.—Hardy climbing plants for a wtuIL-J 
rail 4 feet high would be too low for Morello Cherries, 
led and White Oarrants and Gooseberries will do well w 
uoh a situation.—E. H. 

8303.—'Tropraolom specioeum.—I bad triedto 
ain for yean to establish this until two years ago tj wa rn 
, friend gave me a basket of roots in September, Ju** «e 
he growth died down. Every nleoe grew, and some saw 
lowered well this year. It dislikes wind and hot sun « 
he roots, and never does or looks bettor than when riimo* 
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GARD ENING illustrated. 


Some of the hardier 


MALLOWS (MALVAS). 

These are easily grown plants, and some of 
them are fine garden plants. One of the most 
beautiful of the Mallows is the pure white 
flowered variety of the native Musk Mallow 
(M. moiohata), here figured, which when in 
flower is highly attractive. It forms a branch* 
pyramidal bush, oomposed of numerous 
stems about 2 feet high, and bears abundance of 


, --species of Gladioli may 

remain in the same position for ten years or 
more without being replanted ; but the varieties 
most usually grown—viz , forms and hybrids of 
Gandavensis—should be lifted and replanted 
annually. The same may be said of the crimson 
or vermilion coloured Brenohleyensis. They 
hke rich, deep, and light soil to grow in, and a 
sufficient supply of water during hot weather. 
—J. D. E. 

r J 446 —CJuttingr flowers off Gladioli.— 

It is a great relief to the bulbs to cut off the 
flower-spikes, so that you need not get anxious 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

NEW SORTS OP POTATOES UNDER 
TRIAL. 

I like to get together a few of the new sorts of 
Potatoes for the purpose of testing their merits 
against the older varieties, not that I find—after 
repeated experiments in the same direction— 
* ~ * *ay great gain to cultivators in the 

u.'uvuuutiou*; at the same time, it is as 
well to keep one’s-self posted up in these 


--r- - - Uli cuuuu- 

that there u f“ “ w * 1___ ^ 

new introductions; attiie Bame timerit Te as 
well to keep one’s-self posted up in these 
matters, if it is only for sefr-gratification. With 
regard to the sorts I have had under trial this 
season, the only one that has made any lasting 
impression on me Is ° 

Sharpe’s Victor, which, I believe, will be 
a valuable variety for frame culture, although 
in the point of table quality it will never super¬ 
sede the old form of Ashleaf ; at the same time, 
It possesses many good qualities. It only takes 
a short time to come to maturity, and it has a 
short haulm, and is a fairly good cropper. Those 
who prefer a round to a kidney-shaped Potato 
for an early crop will find Sharpe’s Victor in 
every way suitable. 

London Hero proves to be a seoond early. It 
is a white round variety with short haulm, but 
with me it is an indifferent oropper; at the same 
time, I must admit that the tubers are very 
clean and handsome, with a white flesh. I do 
not consider It to be equal to Sharpe’s Victor in 
any respect. 

Chancellor. —This is a strong-grow ini? sort 


so, providing you do not take the 


The Colonel. —This is another white Potato 
of a promising character. The growth is strong, 
consequently, the tubers are large and numerous, 
W ur a very * ew on68 to the root. The 

table quality is all that can be deeired, the flesh 
being white and mealy. Two or three other 
sorts that are better known I have had associated 
with those I have already named. These 
included 

Prizetaker, Sutton’s Seedling, and The 
Puritan. The first-mentioned is a pink kidney 
Potato, which is very handsome in shape and a 
prodigious oropper; the table quality is also 
£ood. Sutton’s Seedling is more remarkable for 
its dry, mealy character when cooked than for 
ajny other quality. The Puritan is better known 
than any of the preceding. It maintains its 
oharaoter as being a good oropper and of fine 
table quality; but with me the tubers are not so 
handsome in appearance as they were last year. 

J. C. C. 

AUTUMN-SOWN ONIONS. 

The proper season for sowing main crops of 
autumn Onions is now with us, and a very im¬ 
portant crop it is; for in places where the Onion- 


White Musk Mallow (Malva nio'chata alba). 


jg JJ •--— ™ wuu ie woii uraiucu.— 

S363 — Pansies seeding.-Seeds may be seoured 
now, and if sown at onoe will flower early next year. 

Outtinrs are better than old plants at this time of the year. 

A number of small and wlrey young growths will be found 
at the base of eaoh plant. Jerk them out with a portion 
of roots attaohed, and plant them in fine soil.—J. D. E. 

pj7.-Sea sand for a heavy soll.-This is not 
injurious, and it would be an exoellent material to mix with 
T i!Z he W oil - lhave used sea sand frequently to mix 
W J i "H! ,or of various flowers, and it answers 

admirably It is usually more free from earth partloles 
than any other land.—J. D. E. 

1 8 i 1 . 9 ’.T? a £! frafira lo °8lfolla.—I plant my Saxlfrgaa n , 

Wft 1 *«££&£?&!‘.".S'o’.tKr" aprlng-aownorop.,autumn. 


Flat Tripoli Onion. 


up and pot in very rioh soU-half of It rottin^anure- 0ner » 11 y escape, and with care may 

and get some fine specimens every year, 3 feet high, and 06 nttll, *ed »or the supply of more than half the 
they are highly appreciated.-J. Howsoir. year. In order to make the most of autumn- 
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sunnier months, While those sown the end o! 
August or first week in September oome in beat 
for transplanting for late summer and autumn 
use, for although many Onion growers say that 
the orop should be sowh where It is to remain, I 
find that I generally get the finest bulbs from 
transplanted crops. I am now using suoh bulbs, 
and they are quite equal to the important ones, 
both in size and mildness of flavour. I find that 
for these transplanted bulbs the soil oan hardly 
be too tioh, but where sown to stand the winter 
I do not manure so heavily. I sow 1 foot apart 
and transplant at the same distance, and I find 
the richer the soil the milder the flavour of the 
Onions. It is when checked and starred they 
become so hot and stringy. I use the Qlobe and 
Plat Tripoli (here figured), the Giant Rocca, and 
the white Spanish Onions. Make the soil firm 
by treading or rolling, and sow moderately thick 
to allow for casualties during winter and for 
drawing green in spring. The remnant will 
make an early summer crop while the trans¬ 
planted ones are growing to a large size. Q. 


TOMATO MIKADO. 

Having given this variety a fair trial, I oan 
only state that I do not like it. It is certainly 
a heavy cropper when well grown, and towards 
the autumn, but it is deoidedly coarse both in 
growth and fruit, and of an ugly, straggling 
habit as well. It is no use whatever attempting 
to restrict the growth—that only ends in the 
blooms dropping and the fruit failing to swell. 
Some plants I have in pits are an almost 
ludicrous failure, plenty of growth and foliage, 
but only a solitary fruit here and there. It 
must have a good root-run to do any good, m i l 
be liberally “fed ” as soon as the fruit commences 
to set, but the soil should be made firm, and full 
exposure to sun and air afforded to solidify the 
growth as much as possible. I am this year 
growing another American variety called Turner 
Hybrid, whioh is said to have oome from the 
same fruit as Mikado; it has the same habit, but 
though it was planted lster than the other, and 
I oannot yet quite judge of its merits, I fancy it 
is going to prove the best of the two. The colour 
of the fruit is a rich crimson, without the 
purplish hue of the Mikado, and the fruit is 
smoother and rounder. B. 0. R. 


8407. —Transplanting' Parsley.—There 
is an unreasonable prejudice in some plaoei 
against transplanting Parsley. It is a good plan 
at this season to lift some plants, out away th< 
largest leaves and shorten the roots a little, and 
set them out a foot apart in some warm situation, 
suoh as is found olose to the foot of a south 
wall, or where some old lights can be used to give 
shelter when severe weather comes. Of course, 
if the seeds are sown thinly, and the planti 
thinned to from 6 inches to 12 inches apart, 
good Parsley will be obtained.—E. H. 

. — ou * h ‘ n <* to transplanted. It is muel 

better to let it remain where it is sown, merely thinning ii 
ont to about 6 inches between the plants.—J. D. K. 


8153.— Treatment of Tomato-plants. 

“Amateur ” does not say if his plants are 
growing in the open air or under glass. His 
surmise about their orowded condition being the 
cause of the failure is right, as far as it goes, 
though probably there may be another cause, 
especially if under glass, as deficient ventilation 
may have had something to do with it, or the 
plants may be growing in soil of too rich a 
nature, and wanting in firmness. This is a very 
common cause of barrenness. Cuttings may be 
taken now or seeds sown.—E. H. 


— Globe Artichokes on a light 
and dry soil. —Light soils are always im¬ 
proved by adding some heavy day to them ; but 
this is sometimes impracticable, and always 
costly. Artichokes like rich, deep soil; but, 
again, lteht soils are not often deep. Try trench¬ 
ing as deep as the nature of the soil will admit 
of. Place in the bottom of each trench a good 
layer of farmyard-manure, say, 18 inches deep; 
another layer may be placed over it at a depth 
of 9 inches. Place a thiok mulching of manure 
over the surfaoe in summer as well as in winter, 
and the heads will be large and of good quality. 
I grew excellent heads on tbs lightest garden 
soil I ever knew by treating it as above. —J. D. E. 

8406.— Management of Seakale.— The 
growth should be pretty well finished now, and 
thm is not muoh that oan be done if the spring 
end summer treatment have been vigh b ; the 
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principal requirements are plenty of room to 
grew, and destroying all weeds. Cut off all 
flowers, and thin out tne weakest erowns if more 
than one has been producedt During growth in 
summer a dressing of salt, at the rate of half-a- 
pound to the square yard, has a beneficial effect, 
especially on porous soils.—E. H. 

8359.— Stopping Tomatoes. — “ Ama¬ 
teur ” should stop his Tomatoes at onoe, as the 
fruit set after this date is hardly likely to 
ripen; and at there is already enough set for a 
orop, nothing will be gained by allowing the 
leading shoot to extend. Keep all shoots olosely 
stopped in as they appear from this data, and 
ose every means to hasten the growth of those 
already set. Plants with a good orop will be 
greatly helped by a good soaking of liquid- 
manure, hut do not wet the fruit or foliage. If 
any spare lights are available, they may be 
utilised for aiding the ripening of the Tomatoes. 
—J. G. H. 


8414.— Manure for Cabbage.— The beet 
manure for Cabbage is that from an old hotbed ; 
bat ordinary stable-manure, well rotted, will do 
very well. In fairly good ground you ought 
not to experience any difficulty in getting good 
Cabbage for showing in July. Do not aim at 
getting them too large; a nice young Cabbage, 
with a fairly large head, and accompanied wi ith 
plenty of dark green leaves surrounding it, is 
what you want. The large, lumpy, hard, white 
Cabbages that are frequently exhibited are more 
suitable for oattle than for the table. Judges 
at vegetable shows are frequently to blame in 
awarding the prizas to the heaviest and hardest 
heads of Cabbage. They know that they dare 
not send suoh examples to their employer’s 
table. If you depend on autumn raised plants, 
select a dozen of the smallest in the spring, and 
mark them for special attention. If the weather 
is dry give them water twice a-week ; dear water 
will be strong enough if the ground is libarally 
manured.—J. C. C. 


-For Cabbages the ground ought to be well dreeeed 

with rloh farmyard manure; but to force them on rapidly 
for any purpose—exhibition or otherwiee-glve them a 
drawing with nitrate of coda. I hare need guano, whioh 
note rapidly, and ie an exoellent simulant; but it ie 
neither no good, nor doee it act eo quickly ae nitrate of 
coda.—J. D. K. 


8444.—Mushrooms eaten by files and mag¬ 
gots.—This frequently happens In eummer. The beet 
remedy ie to make the bede in a oool. abrJy position, ae 
under a north wall, for instance.—E. H. 


BOSES. 

SHOW ROSES (THE BEST TWENTY- 
FOUR). 

8333.—It would have been mooh easier to 
have replied as to which are the best 50 or 7*2; 
as now out of about 650 varieties that I am 
well acquainted with a large proportion of these 
have muoh to oommend them on the score of 
beauty when well grown. Then the safest way 
to name 24 will be to fall back on old and tried 
favourites. My selection is as follows: Marie 
Baumann (carmine-crimson), perhaps the most 
beautiful red Rose ever raised, the form being 
absolutely perfect. La Franoe (satin pink, suf¬ 
fused with silver shading, chaste). Alfred 
Oolomb (fiery oherry-red), a superb Rose of 
vigorous habit. Merveille de Lyon (thegrandest 
white Roee in cultivation, of the same habit as 
Baroness Rothaohild). Senateur Yaisse (glow¬ 
ing . scarlet, highly fragrant), perhaps the 
sweeteab-soented Roee ever raised. Boole de 
Neige (pure-white, medium size, but of great 
subs tan oe and very constant). General Jaoqui- 
menot (deep-orimson, superb transparent colour, 
free grower, very oonstant, grand constitution), 
and if I were confined to the one Rose only, as 
an amateur, this fine old and sweet-soon ted 
flower would ba my ohoioe. Louis Van Houtte 
(velvety-crimson, shaded with purple), a oharm¬ 
ing Rose, indispensable to an exhibitor. Captain 
Christy (delicate flesh, suffused with silvery-pink), 
ohaste and beautiful, a grand grower, and has fine 
foliage. Baroness Rothaohild (pale-rose, suffused 
with white), stands alone in oolour, and has every 
good quality, excepting scent, but this is not 
absolutely necessary in a show Rose. Prinoe 
Camille de Rohan (rich dark maroon-orimson), 
very constant and reliable, and a fair grower. 
Mdlle. Eugenie Verdier (dear transparent flesh, 
indining in the centre to rich salmony-pink, 
outer petals suffused with silver); there ts an 
Indescribable obarm about this flower when seen 


with the dew-drops sparkling on its petals, 
whioh makes a setting of perfect jewellery; this 
is a grand Rose with good habit (it is synony¬ 
mous with Marie Finger). Magna Charts 
(bright-pink, suffased with carmine), has good 
form and magnificent foliage. Ulrich Brunner 
fils (oarmine-roae), a fine deep-built Rose, to be 
depended on for constancy ana vigorous growth. 
Charles Lefebvre (velvety orlmson - icirlet), 
splendid when well done. Marquise de Castel¬ 
lano (bright-rose), a fine, bold, deep built show 
flower. Marie Rady (brilliant - red), truly 
typioal of old England's emblem—viz., “A 
bonny red Roee;” good habit. Qaeen of 
Queens (pink, edged with silver), distinct and 
beautiful, and, if not entitled to rank as the 
queen of the Hybrid Perpetuals, it certainly ie 
tit to appear in court oirclee. Horaoe Ye met 
is a lovely Roee of superb oolour and form; 
its velvety-crimson petals* conically built up, 
make this the beau ideal o f a dark Rose. I shill 
never forget onoe seeing a single bloom of this 
charming Rose placed in a s mall glass on a 
mirror in a drawing-ro om; it was simply exqui¬ 
site. Would we had more Roses of this type ! 
A K. Williams (carmine-red), of imbricated 
form, and when grown under sufficient sun to 
glve-it a velvety suffusion it is very pleasing. 
Although this Rose has been very popular, I 
cannot go into eostaoies about it, as ie is so very 
disappointing; it is certainly beautiful when 
very well done. Francois Miohelon (deep red, 
reverse of petals ailvery) is a fine Rose and 
should be included in every 24 on acoouut of its 
distinctness; it is large and finely-capped. 
Duke of Wellington, a dark-cupped Roee of ex¬ 
oellent habit, should also he iu every collection ; 
its rich, velvety-crimson blooms are often to 
ba depended on when old Prinoe Camille de 
Rohan fights shy. It is decidedly a better 
flower and a freer bloomer, and, taking it for 
all in all, it is about the moot useful of the dark 
olats of Rotes. Fisher Holmes is a credit to his 
parents, his scarlet red'oolour is most attractive 
and distinct; it Is also beautifully oupped, and 
as perfectly imbricated as a Camellia. It moat 
be a real pleasure to an amateur to grow it well. 
Madame Gabriel Luiset is so fragrant, co fine, 
and, having her delicately shaded rose body 
enveloped in satin, demand a an entry into the 
court circle. Countess o Oxford is a brilliant 
Rose, of a fine oarmine oolour, and has held many 
posts of honour in the Rose world. Would she 
had more sweetness! If she were assigned a 
position with, or near to, Senateur Vaisae, this 
defeot would not be so apparent. If 11 Young 
Gardener ” will not objeot to receive thirteen to 
the dozen, it will allow me to make mention of 
two Roses in this olass, concerning which I have 
been greatly surprised when reading articles 
describing the beauty and distinot attractiveness 
of all the best Roses catalogued that Madame 
Bonnaire and Gloire de Bourg la Relne have 
escaped notioe. Of the former, I first made 
my acquaintance with it when walking over the 
extensive Rose grounds of Messrs. Diokson, of 
Chester, in oompany with their manager, Mr. 
Johnstone. He pointed out to me a superb 
bloom growing on a two-year old plant. He said 
it was a great favourite of his, and it might 
well he a favourite with every lover of Roeea. 
It oerbainly is only a moderate grower, but its 
exquisitely-formed blooms, combined with its 
delicate and distinct colour—viz , white, with 
rosy centre—and its sweet soent make it a great 
acquisition to the exhibition tent. W ith refer¬ 
ence to the latter, Bourg la Rains, it was also 
at the same establishment that I saw a out 
bloom amongst several others. I cannot say 
that I ever was before so struck with astonish • 
mento in looking at Rotes as I was with this. 
The colour was indescribable; a something 
between a brick red and a dazzling soarleb, and 
very distinot. I cannot but regret that Lady 
Mary Fitzwilliam is not more shown as a Hybrid 
Perpetual. Some call it a Hybrid Tea. It may 
be suoh, but it has as robust and bold a flower aa 
ever graced a stand of Parpetuals. In the above 
short list of twenty-four I have not included 
any yellow Roses, as these belong to the Tea 
olass, but should “ Young Gardener ” desire me 
to furnish him with twelve Teas, I will feel 
muoh pleasure in doing so. 

W. E. Phillips, Ho ole, Chester-. 

—- “ Young Gardener ” will fiad the follow* 
ing oolleotion a very good one: Dark H> brid 
Perpetuals : Earl Dufferin, Rosleritte Jaoobe, La 
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Rosiere, Star of Waltham, Abel Carri&re, Eclair. 
Red-ooloared H.P.’s : Duke of Took, Docteur 
Pinel, Com tease d’Oxford, Earl of Pembroke. 
Roae-coloured H.P.’a: Her Majesty (a grand 
bower, bub rather uncertain, and very much 
aubjecb to mildew), Alphonse Soupert, Clara 
Cooheb, Heinrich Schultheia (a delicate pink). 
Light-colon red H.P.’a : Gloire Lyonnaiae, La 
France, Merveille do Lyon, Eugenie Verdier. 
The following Teaa will ahow well with the above 
H.P.’a : Anna Ollivier, Comtesse de Frignenae, 
Grace Darling, Hon. Miaa Edith GitTard, Inno- 
cente Pirola, Madame de Watteville. I have 
nob mentioned a Noiaette, for I could think of ao 
many Teaa which everyone ahould poaaess. 
There ia one Roae I forgot to mention among the 
Hybrid Perpetuala which everyone ahould pot- 
aeaa. Ulrich Brunner (Levet, 1881), in my 
eatimabion, ia the grandeab H.P. yet sent out. 
It haa cherry crimson coloured flowera of an 
immenae size and moat beautiful form. I should 
advise 11 Young Gardener” to get hia plants (if 
the soil ia light) worked very low on the Manetti 
stock—that ia, the H.P’a. But ahould the soil 
be heavy, then have them on the Brier cutting 


or the seedling Brier. My favourite stock here 
on a heavy red loam with a subaoil of yellow 
clay, ia the vigorous Red Briar cutting. When 
worked right on the roots 91) out of 100 will nob 
throw suckers. Tire Teas will be found bast aa 
half standards, aa dwarfs are ao apt to be 
spoilt by the dirt splashing up in wet weather. 
Of course, the half standards will require pro¬ 
tection in winter, which may be given by the 
aid of Bracken, or long straw litter.—D Prosskr. 


84f>0. — Protecting Rosea In pots.— Choose aa 
warm a position aa you oan — the shelter of a wall or cloae 
fcnoe Is best—then pinnae the pota to their rims in the 
noil and place a layer of half-rotten manure all over the 
surfooe— a thickness of 3 inohes would not be too much. 
You bad better prune the plants before plunging:. It will 
be quite safo to do so early in Dioember.—J. C. C. 

8454 —New Roses. —I cannot give you any Informa¬ 
tion about the Rom you msntion ; bat for your purpose I 
can recommend with the greatest oonfldeaos General 
Jooquimenot. It is unquestionably the best ollmbing Roee 
in the same line of oolour of any. It is, as you probably 
know, one of the brightest of the orimson-oolourel Roses. 
-J. O. C. 

8420. — Rose W. A. Richardson.— This Rose Is 
parfeotly hardy, and will succeed if brought into the houw 
through a bole in ths wall, though It would be better to 
plant it Inside if It oould be managed.—E. H. 

- Thia Roae will do very well with the 

roota planted in an oubaide border, aud the 
atem brought inside the house; but aucoeas 
depends more on the treatment of the bmnohea, 
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aa Rosea require a certain amount of rest in the 
autumn in a cool temperature. If you do not 
give more fire-heat than will suffice to keep out 
frost up to the end of January, you will do 
very well with the Roae you mention.—J. C. C. 

8430.— Rose for a cold house.— A greenhouse, 
7 feet by 0 feet, facing north, and unheated, would nob be 
much of a place to grow a Rose planted out in, especially 
as the house is intended for Aurlaalas It would be better 
to plant a Camellia or two on the back wall, or plant on It 
the red and white Lapagerios. The best and most popular 
Roee to plant out to grow under gloss Is undoubtedly 
Mar. Jhol Niai.-J. D. E. 


FERNS. 

WOODWARDIAS. 

I have promised to say a few words upon the 
members of thia amall family for the benefit of 
an enquirer, who asks : “Will they liva and 
retain their foliage in an unheated greenhouse ?** 
Now, I cannot say that I hare tried them In 
quite a oool houae, without the meana of heat¬ 
ing, in severe froat, but so convinced am I that 
two, at least, of the three apeoiea which I look 
upon aa constituting the genus, will do ao, bh»| 


I intend trying them in such a structure thia 
aeaaon, my only meana of heating, ahould I find 
it necessary, being the warmth from the back 
wall of a kitchen fireplace. The two species 
here described are very ornamental plants, 
having broad, arohing fronds, which are pen font, 
rich deep green, and from their habit form 
splendid objects when planted in vases or in 
elevated positions. They are likewise remark¬ 
able for their proliferoua habit, which adds 
materially to their beauty and renders them 
more easily propagated ; so easily may they be 
increased in thia manner, that 1 am perfectly 
astonished to find them ao comparatively scarce. 
They are free-growing plants, enjoying an 
abundance of water during the summer aeaaon, 
and a fair amount ia also neoessary during the 
winter ; but this ahould be given with care. The 
plants ahould never be allowed to get ao dry 
that it becomes absolutely necessary to water 
them during severe frost. This advice, of course, 
refers to plants grown in an absolutely cold 
houae. The pota ahould be well drained, and 
the soil consist of loam and peat, with a fair 
admixture of sharp road Band, or any other sand 
whioh ia sharp ana keen. 

W. RADIGAN9.— This is the plant I have the 
special enquiry about, and it ia the plant I have 
invested in to try myself In a cold house. It ia 
usually looked upon aa a natlvj of Madeira, and 


so, I believe, it ia. It ia alao found in various 
parts of Italy, alao in Northern India, Cali¬ 
fornia, and Mexico, ao that it is a plant widely 
spread under cultivation. I have grown it 
myaelf and seen it grown under quite cool 
treatment; but I am not prepared to say that it 
will retain the beautiful colour of ita foliage in 
an absolutely cold house, but the question shall 
be answered practically in a few months. The 
rhizome is creeping and olothed with rough, 
chaffy scales of a deep-brown, the fronds broad 
and leafy, from 3 feet to 6 feet long ; these are 
of a beautiful green, arohing upwards at first, 
and beoomlng pendent. Near the enda a small 
bud appears, which ultimately develops into a 
young plant with fronds ; thia may either be left 
upon the old plant, or it may be pegged into a 
pot of mould, when it soon becomes established 
and forms a sturdy plant. It is one of the moat 
superb Ferna I know, and one that I strongly 
advise all my readers to invest in, either in a 
hanging-basket or as a vase plant. There ia 
nothing that oan excel it in either of the above 
positions. 

W. orikntaus —This plant la a native of 
Japan. Its fronds are large and broad; they 
are oopiously furnished with little bulbils upon 
the upper side, whioh render it exce.dingly 
interesting and ornamental. The fronds, how¬ 
ever, are not so long nor so pendent as the last 
species, so that it is not so well adapted for 
hanging-baskets; but as a pot plant, or when 
planted in the open fernery, it becomes a con¬ 
spicuous ornament. 

VV. japonica is another beautiful evergreen 
plant, which, when established, forms a beauti¬ 
ful ornament; but it is the least desirable of the 
three plants to those restricted for space. It 
grows about 3 feet high, the fronds being broad 
and leafy, and of a beautiful dark green hue. 

J. Jarvis. 

Green glass for a Fern-house- — I 
read in Gardening, August lOah, page 317, an 
answer as to making an Indoor fernery by 
“ H. L D.” recommending this. Allow me to 
advise Fern-growers not to use it. I am always 
of opinion that it gives the oonntenanoe of every¬ 
one under it a ghastly hue, and presents the 
Ferns in anything but their natural colours. 
Then, on dull days and in the winter months 
the universal gloom oast by this green glass ia 
most depressing, both to the plants ana those 
who look after them ; and I would not use it 
under any consideration.—G. H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE CHRYSANTHEMUM 
NOTES. 

Early-flowering kinds, such as Madame IDs- 
grange, and its pale yellow sport, C. Wermig, 
will now be developing their blossoms. The 
plants, 2 feet high, and with three and four 
stems, are each carrying a single bloom measur¬ 
ing f> inohes to 6 inches in diameter, and are 
serviceable for decoration either in a oat state or 
upon the plants, where they will last fresh a long 
time, and will prolong the season of Chrysanthe¬ 
mum flowers. Six-inch and 7 inch pots only are 
used, the plants being liberally fed while the 
bads are swelling and the flowers unfolding. 

Mignon is a capital early-flowering variety 
whioh 1 grow in poti. It has been in flower for 
two or three weeks, and I find it uMful for 
mixed beds of flowering plants when such sub¬ 
jects as Canterbuiy Bells or Carnations are past. 
Suitable p'.anti of Mignon Chrysanthemums 
already in flower are handy for planting in the 
gaps named or for flowering in pots. The flowers 
are also suitable for placing in a stand of herba¬ 
ceous cut flowers. Miss Jolivart, another kind, 
about 18 inches high, is now coming into bloom, 
and is useful. The oolour of the flowers ia blush- 
white. 

Lady Sklbornb should have all the buds 
11 taken’’now as fast as they appear; in fact, 
many plants will have set the crown bud ere 
thia. The blooms of this variety are much in 
demand, and greatly appreciated for church 
decoration at harvest thanksgiving services, 
when the numbers on each plant are restricted 
to, say, half a dozen. One advantage of growing 
this vatlety Is that, flowering early, the blooms 
can be used and the plants cleared off to make 
room for the ordinary November kinds. Where 
this variety is grown for producing a number of 
smaller and later flowers, the plants with from 
Original from 
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■lx to ton branches now showing the crown bads 
iionld have there removed, also all the side- 
shoots which spring from below the bad already 
formed, with the exception of about three to 
ach branch. Those are the best which spring 
from immediataly below the bad. Upon these 
new shoots the flowers will be produced about 
the middle of November, and for conservatory 
deooration or cutting from will be much admired. 
Another oapital variety treated in this way is 
Mrs. G. Randle, a pore-white medium-sized 
incurved variety. The orown bads of this variety 
are now being formed; therefore it will be neces¬ 
sary to decide in what manner it is intended this 
sort shall be grown and flowered. 

Late varieties, snoh as Pelican, Meg Mer- 
lilies, and Ceres, where cultivated with the 
object of having a number of late blooms, have 
now about 9 branches to a plant, and should 
have the next bid removed, allowing them two 
ahoota to ea< h b /snoh. These will later on form 
flower-buds, whioh will flower late. Stanstead. 
White, an incurved Japanese variety, having 
broad florets, is naturally inclined to be late in 
flowering. If the crown bads are seleoted 
which show now, fine blooms will be had just 
at a time when the bulk of ordinary sorts are 
getting past their best; this variety is a vigor¬ 
ous grower, of an upright oharaofer, possessing 
deep-green leaves, and one of the best in appear¬ 
ance of growth. Those persons who are culti¬ 
vating new varieties for the first time with a 
view to novelty, and the unearthing of distinct 
new kinds, would do well to select the early 
formed, or crown bads, which in most oases pro- 
duos the flowers which develop the true charac¬ 
ters of the variety. If more than one plant of a 
sort be grown it would be wise to flower one 
plant on the crown bud, and another one on the 
terminal or last-formed bud ; particularly should 
this be done if incurved varieties are under trial. 
An opportunity would then be given for testing 
the variety thoroughly. 

Snowdrop and its sport, Primrose League, 
two capital varieties for cutting where button¬ 
hole flowers are in demand, are now 2 feet 
6 inches high, having about ten branches. The 
plants growing in 7 inch pots will soon break 
into additional growths. It would not be wise 
to allow them to beoome crowded, for the reason 
that the strongest branches throw out flower- 
■ terns from the aides, thus rendering the plant 
more effective either for catting from or In a 
growing state. Due thought must be given to 
thin the branches, so that this object may be 
gained. Plants of single varieties, Pompons and 
Anemone Pompons, which are growing two 
plants in one pot, are now setting a bud in the 
points of some varieties. If the objact is to 
have the largest and best-formed flowers to be 
shown in a ont state, three In a bunch, the 
present bud must be taken just as is the oase 
with the large-flowering varieties, removing 
from this time all superfluous growth. If prizes 
for these sorts are the object of growing the 
plants, this early bud selection must be resorted 
to to stand a chance of success. For this purpose 
I find that nearly as good results can be obtained 
by cultivating two plants in one pot, whioh 
means a saving both of pots and space—the 
Utter often a serious consideration. More 
attention is required to supply the plants with 
water and stimulants than is the with 
tingle plants in one pot. If a greater number 
of blooms are required, and this, no doubt, is 
the oorreot method to see single varieties when 
in bloom, the present formed bad must be 
removed, allowing the shoots to form one more 
growth, which will in time throw flowers freely 
from the points of each, and in many instances 
where the growth is not too thiok blooms will 
spring from the joints the whole length of the 
stem from the last break, and sometimes below 
it. Branches like these, oat from 1 foot to 2 feet 
long, clothed with flowers the whole length, are 
very baautiful. Plants of S 

3(eur. Melanie, the best of all small-flower- 
dwarf varieties, are now about 2 feet high, 
carrying from e'ghfc to twelve branches each. 
The plants growing in 7 inoh pots will now soon 
break again into new growth. All the support 
this variety needs is one centre stake, looping 
all the branches to it, it being such a self- 
supporting, erect-growing variety. The advan¬ 
tage this sort possesses over all others for deco¬ 
ration is that, being pure-white, It opens its 
blooms simultaneously all over the plant j not 
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like some other sorts, whioh open the oentrebloom 
first. If this be out as soon as expanded, many 
buds below are sacrificed, or thestem of the flower 
is cat so short as to be almost worthless. With 
a minimum of trouble this variety carries such 
good foliage as to render it very useful for filling 
jardinieres at the foot of mirror glasses in the 
drawing or other rooms. Where plants of this 
variety are required dwarfer still than those 
named, outtings of the points taken off about 
5 inches long and inserted rather thickly in 
5-inoh or 6 inch pots, from the middle to the 
end of the lait month, will now be in the propa¬ 
gating oase In the. cool house forming roots. 
When this is complete gradually harden them 
off until they will bear full exposure to the sun, 
removing them then outside on to a bed of ashes 
full.in the sun. No further potting will be 
required, but treat them liberally by supplying 
liquid-manure freely to the roots. When the 
bloomvbuds show colour support the branohes, 
cither by placing one stake in the oentre and 
tying the shoots to it in the same way as Mig¬ 
nonette or Bouvardias, or plaoe a neat stick to 
each stem, as owing to the weakness of its 
pfeduncles the flowers have a tendency to droop, 
but if separate sticks are placed to eaoh 
shoot the blooms can be supported. Plants 
of any new or scarce variety whioh were 
rooted a short time sinoe in single small 
pots with the object of increasing the stock of 
outting of such varieties In December, and whioh 
were removed from the base of the plants during 
the middle or end of June, will now need trans¬ 
ferring to pots 5 inches or 6 inohes in diameter; 
restrict suoh plants to a single stem, which will 
in time perfect a bloom upon each, wad will be 
certain to supply some of the best cuttings. 

E. 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


FUCHSIA RICCARTONI. 

This old favourite outdoor garden shrub Is now 
in great beauty, for in the south of England, 
when winter frosts are meroifal, it attains very 
large proportions. It is in great favour for 
planting in oemeteries and public gardens, 
where, if allowed to extend, it soon forms a 
fine bush. I lately saw one that was 15 yards 
in circumference and about 12 feet high, and 
entirely covered with myriads of blooms, for 
although the tender points of the wood may get 
killed back in winter, it takes a very severe 
frost to kill the old, well-ripened wood, and in 
spring it throws out a dense mass of shoots that 
flower on every tiny spray. It makes very 
effective beds if planted about 2 feet apart, ana 
oat down in winter to the ground, as it will 
make shoots of the annual growth from 3 feet to 
4 feet high that flower most profusely. On 
Grass it looks well, planted in hollow tree stems, 
out into lengths of about 3 feet, and let into the 
soil, j ast enough to keep them steady. These are 
filled with good soil, and the Fuohsias planted 
Into them. They will soon take possession 
not only of the soil in the hollow stem, bat will 
root through into the groand beneath, and grow 
very strongly in the sonth of England. They 
need no protection in winter, but in more 
inland stations a good covering of ashes, or of 
litter, over the roots, helps to keep them safe. 
.1 may remark that the small-flowered section of 
Fuchsias are all well adapted for permanent out¬ 
door beds, but the large heavy-flowered ones, 
like Phenomenal, are only suited for pot 
oulture. This is the time to get up a stock by 
striking outtings of the tender young shoots 
Select those that have not flowered, and plaoe 
about half-a-dozen round the edge of a 3-inoh 
pot, water freely, and plaoe in a close frame, 
shaded from sunshine. Syringe them at sun¬ 
down, and pot off as soon as well rooted. 

J. Groom, Gosport. 


8427.— Removing: a white Jasmine.— 
You may remove the white Jasmine at the end 
of October with safety if you do so carefully. 
Take out a large hole round the roots, *nd 
secure all the fibrous ones yon can without 
injaiing them. Then dig out a hole large 
enough to receive the roots without crowding 
them, and fill in round them with fine soil, and 
tread it down firmly. If it is necessary, you 
may move the plant a fortnight or three weeks 
eatl’er. If you do so, you most water the soil 


about the roots if It Is dry; and it would bo a 
good plan to shade the brunches with a mat la 
bright weather.—J. C. C. 


SHRUBBERY BEDS AND BORDERS. 
Now that shrubs and trees in the Ornamental 
plantations are at their best, it is the most suit¬ 
able time to go over them and inspect with » 
view to a rearrangement when planting time 
again comes round, marking those for removal 
that are getting crowded out or are of leash 
importance from an ornamental point of view, 
at the same time bearing in mind those th at are 
intended to permanently remain by giving 
them every encouragement to beoome shapely 
plants. Due observance of this is better 
leaving too many for the sake of variety 
having to prune too severely in order to give 
them room to become shapely plants. This is 
especially neoessary in those plantations where 
the plants are getting well established, because 
the first few years after planting will give a 
chance of deciding whioh are likely to do the 
best and afterwards make the most suitable 
specimens. The prevailing custom to plant 
thickly at first for the sake of immediate effect 
is a very good one, provided a periodical and 
judicious 

System of thinning is practised in order to 
encourage a uniformity of growth and a suitable 
variety in arrangement. Neglect of this in 
young plantations cannot be so well remedied In 
after years, henoe the disappointment in orna¬ 
mental effect. The above remarks apply to the 
mingled system of planting, because it appears 
to be the one generally adopted. Therefore, In 
the arrangement of a plantation of this sort, one 
important matter to consider is its size or 
extent, and whether for distant or home effect, 
and if boundon both sides by walks or drives 
so as to require both sides to be always present¬ 
able. After this the beginner would be able to 
deoide upon the disposition of his trees and 
shrubs and get at the proportion of evergreen to 
deciduous varieties, and tne number of flowering 
plants required to those of a variegated character. 
By studying the different gradations each plant 
will be required to take in turn, a permanent 
and pleasing effect will in time be effected. 

T. 


8333.— Pruning Eso&llonla macrantiia.— this 
shrub should be pruned In the spring, and the wanner the 
loo illty and the position it oooupiee, the earlier It may ha 
dealt with. If you reside near the sea the end of February 
would not be too early to prune it—J. 0. 0. 

-1 do not prune my Esoallonlas, but allow 

them to ramble ao their own sweet will when¬ 
ever they like j bub they will sometimes appro¬ 
priate more space than they ought to have; in 
that one, the growths must be cat ont, and a 
few of them may also requin to be out back, but 
pruning snoh shrnbs as these should be dons in 
a way that the ordinary observer would not be 
able to notioe any tracs of the pruning knife. 
The opention may either be done in the spring 
or autumn. Spring preferred. — J. D. E. 

8402.— Box for edgings. —The best way 
to propagate the dwarf Box used for edgings is 
by division in autumn, or during open weather 
anv time up till the end of Marcn. Cartings 
will grow if planted firmly, but the moet satis¬ 
factory way is to take np the old edgings, 
shorten the roots, and rednoe the top, and then 

S oil the plant to pieoes. One yard of ordinary 
iox edging when taken up, trimmed, and 
divided will plant three yards.—E. H. 

Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles.*— One 
of the few deciduous hardy shrubs now in flower 
is this beautiful variety, whose rioh blue plnme- 
like flower-spikes show np above everything else 
in the open garden. I saw the other day in a 
Kentish garden a mass of it on a lawn, a dozen 
or more plants together all finely grown with 
wide-spreading branohes so dense as to form a 
compact rounded mast. The whole group 
glowed with a deep sky-blue, and I thought I 
had rarely seen a more beautiful or brighter 
lawn shrnb in August. It is there perfectly 
hardy on a moderately heavy soil on a slope 
where no stagnant moisture collects, as this is 
one of the chief points to oonsider In this and 
most other somewhat tender shrnbs. There 
are various other fine sorts of Ceanothos, but 
cone surpass this, which should bo In every 
garden either on a lawn or against a wall.—G. 

J n 
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DAISY-BUSHES OR BUSH 8TARWORTS 
(OLEARIAS). 

Some of these have been in cultivation in this 
country for many years, and atill remain com¬ 
paratively unknown, whilst several newer 
introductions have oome to the front as good 
ornamental shrubs for out-of-doors in the south 
and other favoured parts of England. The fol¬ 
lowing list comprises the best of those that are 
known to be in cultivation in English gardens. 
To make matters plain, we must begin by follow¬ 
ing the lead of botanists who have merged the 
genus Eurybia into Olearia, so that all those 
plants which have been known by the former 
name must now be called Olearia*. The name 
Eurybia is entirely obsolete. This gives us a 
genus of over eighty species, all of them natives 
of New Zealand and Australia. Most of the 
kinds in cultivation here are natives of the 
former country. But amongst the Australian 
species there are many 
beautiful shrubs which 
would pay for their in¬ 
troduction. Indeed, O. 
insignis is exceptional 
amongst the New Zea¬ 
land kinds, but resem¬ 
bles some found in 
Australia. In the lat¬ 
ter country there are 
speoies with large 
flowers in whioh the 
ray florets are blue. 

The genus is very 
closely related to Aster, 
whioh is so extensive in 
the northern hemis¬ 
phere, especially in 
America. The species 
already in cultivation 
are really useful and 
handsome shrubs, easily 
cultivated, evergreen, 
very free-flowering, and 
of good habit. The only 
drawback is their not 


proving 
in warm 1 


hardy, except 
* * '".till. 


®°metimes blue. For the plant introduced from 
New Zealand under the name of O. dentata, see 
under O. maorodonta. 

O. Gctitniawa (figured on page .167, is qnite 
hardy in the south of England. At Coombe Wood 
it thrives without any protection on a slope and 
planted in light sandy loam, producing every 
summer a mass of beautiful blossoms. Against 
a sunny wall it ought to do in almost any part 
of England. It forms a bush, with small, 
toothed, green leaves, the under surfaoe and 
other parts of the plant covered with white, 
felt-like tomentum. The flowers (as shown in 
the illustration) are very abundant, clothing the 
branches with a mass of white Daisy-like blooms, 
whioh are borne singly on the ends of hundreds 
of tiny branohes on the upper part of the large 
branches, and they are 1 inch across, with about a 
dosen ray florets, which are § inch long and white, 
the disc being yellow. This species is a good 
greenhouse plant. It Is a native of Tasmania. 


in warm localities. Si 
there are a great many 
gardens where they will 

{ [row and thrive per- 
cctly, and there 1s also 
the chanoe that in time 
most of the kinds will 
get acclimatised suffi¬ 
ciently to bear an 
ordinary English win¬ 
ter. Besides, some of 
them, as, for instance, 

O. insignis, are good 
greenhouse plants. 

O. ARGOPHYULA is the 
Musk-wood of Tas¬ 
mania and New South 
Wales. The whole 
plant smells very 
strongly of Musk when 
bruised, a single leaf 
rubbed in the hand 
emitting a very power¬ 
ful and agreeable odour. 

The wood is useful in 
cabinet-making. Large 
plants of this soeoi<a 

are grown in the greenhouse at Kew, where it 
forms a shrub oovercd with oblong, toothed 
leaves, which are clothed with silky hairs. The 
flowers are small and of no account, but the 
plant is worth growing for its fragrance. It is 
of the easiest possible culture, requiring green¬ 
house treatment. 

O. dentata is cultivated in the Scilly Isles 
and other favourable localities, where it forms a 
large bush covered with a rusty-brown woolly 
substance, except on the upper surfaoe of the 
leaves, which are about 2 inches long, ovate, and 
toothed. The flowers are over 1 inch across and 
numerous, in terminal racemes ; the ray florets 
number about 20, each half an inch long, carved 
upwards, forming a saucer-like head ; they are 
white, tinted with rose, the disc being bright 
yellow. This is a beautiful flowering shrub, 
which would probably thrive in the south of 
England in sheltered situations. It grew well 
at Kew against a wall for several years, but was 
destroyed by a very severe winter. It is a native 


of New South 


irerysevi 

Wales, 
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0. Ha AgTi.— Whether grown as a pot plant 
or ageinst a wall or in the open border, or even 
as a specimen on a lawn (see annexed illustration), 
this fine shrub almost invariably gives satisfac¬ 
tion. It is hardy in most parts of England, 
growing to a large size in tne more favoured 
localities. It has been recommended as a suit¬ 
able plant for sea side gardens by several who 
have tried and proved It. If planted in large 
groups it has a good effect when covered with its 
thousands of Aster-like flowers, and even out of 
bloom it is attractive. In New Zealand, where 
it is found at altitudes of about 4,000 feet, it 
grows into a small shrubby tree. Here, how¬ 
ever, it forms a compact bush, not unlike a Box- 
plant. The leaves are ova), three-quarters of 
an inoh long, leathery, shining green above, 
white beneath, where they are covered with 
felt-like hairs, as also are the stems. The flowers 
are very numerous, in terminal corymbs, the 
ray florets a quarter of an inoh long, white, the 
disc yellow. The plants usually bloom in 
are August and remain in perfection several weeks. 


O. ilicifolia is very similar to O. maorodonta, 
differing in being less thiokly covered with down, 
sometimes almost glabrous, and the leaves 
longer and narrower. The flower-heads are 
exactly the same in both species. A plant of 
the former kind is growing againat a wall at 
Kew, where it flowers in June. It is a native 
of New Zealand. 

O. insionis —This Is the moat remarkable 
species yet introduced. It is grown at Kew in 
a cool greenhouse along with Cape Heaths. It 
appears to be a very alow grower when culti¬ 
vated in pots ; probably it would grow more 
rapidly if planted out-of-doors in a warm, 
sheltered situation. The plant is about a foot 
high, branched, the branohes as thick as the 
little finger ; the leaves are from 3 inches to 
5 inches long, 2 inches broad, rounded at the 
ends, very thiok and hard, shining green on the 
upper surfaoe. With this exception the whole 
plant is oovered with a thick felt-like coating 
of pale - brownish to¬ 
mentum. The flowers 
are on erect pendencies, 
which are as thick as a 
goose quill, and from 
fi inches to 9 inches 
long. The flower-heads 
are a little over 2 inches 
across ; the involucres 
oovered with stiff, 

needle-pointed scales ; 
the ray florets numer¬ 
ous, white, and the disc 
broad, compact, and 
yellow. The flowers 

remain freah on the 
plant for about six 
weeks. In my opinion 
this plant is one of the 
most interesting and 
prettiest of the Com¬ 
posites which are found 
in Australia and New 
Zealand. It is a native 
of Middle Island, in 
New Zealand, where it 
is said to grow on the 
driest rocks. 

O. MACHODONTA. — 
This was introduced 
from New Zealand 
about three years ago 
by the Messrs. Veitch, 
of Chelsea. It is the 
O. dentata of the New 
Zealand Flora, there 
being another dentata, 
the true one, native of 
Australia,and described 
above. Mr. Gumbleton, 
of Cork, who grows 
these plants success¬ 
fully, describes O. ma¬ 
orodonta as being per¬ 
fectly hardy with him, 
and a most profuse 
blooming and exceed¬ 
ingly ornamental shrub. 
Others have described 
it as being “of doubt¬ 
ful hardiness and not a 
first rate shrub;” but 
as Mr. Gumbleton 
generally underrates 
rather than overrates plants when describing 
them, we may accept his opinion of this 
species as reliable. I saw It In flower on a 
sunny border last year at Kew, the plant being 
about 2 feet high, with large, silver-green, 
Holly like foliage and dense heads of whitish 
flowers. When fully grown it attains a height 
of 20 feet, the stem 2 £ feet in diameter at the 
base, the branches stout, and forming with the 
leaves a round, somewhat flattened top, which 
is hidden by the dense heads of white flowers 
developed in the month of August. The foliage 
smells agreeably of Musk. 

O. myrsinoides was cultivated in Mr. Jack¬ 
man’s nursery at Woking, and is described as 
being as handsome and desirable a shrub as O. 
Haastl. It is a low bush, the short dentate 
leaves, as well as the branohes, being covered 
with silky down underneath. The flowers are 
small, in panicles on the upper portions of the 
branches. It Is a native of Tasmania and New 
South Wales. Here It is said to be as hardy as 
O. Haastl. 
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0. nitida. —Mr. Gumbleton grows this at 
Cork, where it is hardy, neat, and compact in 
habit, and flowers freely. It forms a large bosh, 
clothed with ovate, leathery leaves about 
2 inohes long, the branches and nnder surface of 
the leaves covered with a thick silvery down. 
The flowers are in crowded heads or corymbs, 
very small, but so numerous as to make a good 
display; they are white with a yellowish diso. 
This species is a native of New Zealand, at 
4,000 feet altitude. 

O. ramulosa— This Is a handsome little 
shrub which has been in cultivation about 
twenty years under the name of Eurybia 
ramulosa. It is covered with a rough pube¬ 
scence ; the leaves are crowded, very small, 
clustered, and woolly on the underside. The 
flowers are very numerous on long, curving 
branches, forming elegant sprays of pretty, 
starry blossoms. Each one is small, but they are 
so abundant and prettily arranged that the effect 
of a well-grown plant when in flower in Septem¬ 
ber or Ootober is charming. The spsciee is a 
native of Tasmania, New South Wales, Ac. 

0. stellulata was one of the first speoiee 
introduced into England. It was cultivated by 
Knight of Chelsea, and by Loddiges at Hackney 
at the beginning of this century. It has lately 
been spoken very highly of by Mr. Harbland and 
others in Ireland, where these plants appear to 
find a congenial home. It grows to a height of 
about 5 feet; the leaves are lance-shaped, 
toothed, varying in length from half an inch to 
2 inohes, the upper surface green, the rest of 
the plant covered with a rusty tomentum. 
Flowers in leafy panioles, which are long and 
very graoeful in form ; each flower is small, 
Daisy-like, pure-white, with about a dozen ray 
florets. When grown against a wall this species 
flowers very freely in June and July. It is a 
native of Tasmania and New South Wales. 
There are several varieties of it described by 
botanists. 

0. Travbrsi.— This is the bastard Sandal 
Wood of Chatham Island, where it is the most 
valuable of the native timber trees. It forms a 
tree 35 feet high, with a stout trunk and many 
branohes. It flowered a year or two ago outside 
at Cork and at Stranraer. It has lance-shaped 
opposite leaves 2 inohes long, the upper surface 
smooth green, all the rest of the plant being 
covered with silky down. The flowers are 
numerous in axillary and terminal panicles, 
which are produced freely all over the plant. 
Each flower is small and creamy-white. Except 
in favoured localities this species is hardly 
likely to thrive out-of-doors. It is of interest 
as being one of the few members of the very 
large Order Composite whioh form good-sized 
trees. 


FRUIT. 

PROTECTING AND GATHERING FRUIT. 
The birds and the wasps are very destructive 
this season, and, therefore, some people are 
tempted to gather their fruit to get it out of 
their reach. I am afraid that many will be 
sorry later on that they were in such a hurry in 
taking the fruit from the trees, as having done 
so before it was in a fit condition to be stored 
it will be sure to shrivel and be deficient in 
flavour. Already I have seen such Apples as 
Keswiok Codlin, Lord Suffield, Cellini, Haw- 
thornden, and Echlinville Seedling, and such 
sorts of Pears as Louise Bonne of Jersey, and 
Williams’ Bon Chretien, gathered and stored as 
I write at the end of the third week in August. 
The reason given for such early gathering is, of 
course, that if not secured now the birds or the 
wasp will have them. That may, perhaps, be 
true; but the measures adopted to secure the 
fruit will, in the case of some of the sorts I have 
mentioned, prove as disappointing as if they had 
been left upon the trees. In every case it it 
much better to make an effort to protect the 
fruit from its enemies. This is, I know, a tire¬ 
some and difficult job, but if only half of a crop 
of well-matured fruit is saved it will be of more 
value than a full one that is gathered before it 
is ripe. In most cases Apples, Pears, and Plums 
may be made secure from the birds by 
Netting the trees.— At this time of year 
the tomtits are very destructive to Pears by 
pecking small holes in them. They always 
attack the best flavoured sorts first. They are 
particularly fond of Marie Louise and Louise 
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Bonne of Jersey, and will do a lot of mischief 
in one day. These two sorts and Beurr6 Super- 
fin and the Duchess should be protected by 
nets at once. Indeed, in places where these 
birds are numerous, the whole of the sorts should 
be protected in the same way. Choice Apples 
that are intended for exhibition should now be 
protected from the same enemies. I have many 
times wrapped a piece of thin muslin round 
each fruit and made it secure to the branch. 
Choice specimens of such sorts as Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch, Blenheim Orange, Beauty of Kent, 
Lord Derby, and Warner’s King, if wanted in 
limited numbers, will well repay fora little extra 
attention in this way. As a matter of fact, it 
is such attention as this that makes up the 
details of successful culture. The experienced 
exhibitor knows that he dare not neglect it. 
Choice Plums aud Apricots may also bs protected 
in the same way. Some effort should also be 
made to destroy the wasps ; taking their nests is 
the best way dealing with them; but a good 
many may be killed by filling some wide-monthed 
bottles half-full of sweet syrup and suspending 
the bottles in the front of the trees. With 
regard to the gathering of early Apples the 
middle of September is quite soon enough to 
take in Lord Suffield and the old Hawthornden. 
Such sorts as Cellini, Emperor, and Lady 
Hennikor should remain upon the trees until 
quite the end of the month. J. C. C. 

STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 

8098.—The most important item in this 
department of gardening is the proper prepara¬ 
tion of the ground, and though of so much con- 
sequenoe, it is seldom given enough attention. 
“F. G.” does not say what sort of soil he has 
to work on, but, supposing it is one of a light 
nature, the best thing for him to do will be to 
procure some clayey loam and add to ib. The 
ground must be trenched at least two spades 
deep, and, if practicable, three spades deep, at 
the same time as trenching working in a good 
quantity of rioh farmyard-manure. This trench¬ 
ing should be done, if possible, a few weeks 
before the planting is commenced. Then, the 
plants having been procured, they should, if 
possible, be put in as early in July as the first 
week, as then there will be more chance of having 
a crop the following season than if left until 
later in the year. The way to obtain plants Is 
as follows : Take the runner and cover with 
some fine mould, pegging it down so as to keep 
it in its place, and then cat off all further shoot* 
beyond the one that is intended for use, and in 
about a fortnight the more forward ones will be 
fit to sever from the parent plant* The runners 
should then be planted into the ground previ¬ 
ously prepared (as above) in rows, 2 feet apart 
and 1 foot apart from plant to plant, or even a 
trifle more may be allowed with advantage. It 
is advisable to leave a slight depression like a 
small basin around each little plant, so that the 
water when given will strike direotly to the 
roots. This watering must be attended to 
regularly during the hot, dry weather, or the 
plants, especially on light soils, will be liable to 
the attacks of the red-spider. Hoeing must bs 
continuous if the weeds are any trouble. The 
best way to have good crops of Strawberries is 
to make a new bed every year, leaving each bed 
to bear for two years. To illustrate my mean¬ 
ing: Supposing “F. G.” makes a bed this year 
(1889), and calls that bed A ; he will leave that 
to bear in 1890 1, and in 1890 he will make a bed 
he will call B, which will bear during 1891-2, 
and in 1891 he will destroy A, after having 
borne fruit, and make it again, and so on. After 
having cleared his Strawberry-bed, whioh may 
be easily done by catting the old plants off under¬ 
neath the surface with a spade, then he should 
give the bed a good hoeing, and plant thereon 
some Broccoli; when they are off cultivate for 
Strawberries again. This system may be carried 
on year after year with success. Now to the 
varieties to select. I have grown Black Prince, 
which is an early and abundant bearer; then 
there is Dr. Hogg, British Queen, James Veitoh, 
Sir Joseph Paxton, and several others of much 
merit, but I think I have named enoagh for any 
ordinary requirements. I may just mention 
that if “F. G.” has any spare lights by him 
he may have Strawberries in the open at least 
a fortnight earlier by fixing an 11-inch board on 
edge, and placing the lights thereon over the 
bed just after the flowers are set. 

Sidney L. Browne. 


VINE FAILURES. 

The Vine is naturally one of the most vigorous 
frait-bearing plants we have, and under favour 
able conditions will attain enormous proportions, 
and although our summer hoat is not sufficient 
to allow it to show its true oharaober out-of- 
doors, yet under glass we have some gigantic 
specimens still doing good servioe after near a 
century of hard work. The most widely known 
is the grand old Vine at Hampton Court, a 
Black Hamburgh, like most of the other large 
Vines in this country, testifying more strongly 
than anv written commendation oould do to 
the sterling good qualities of that excellent kind. 
Another splendid Vine is to be seen at Cumber¬ 
land Lodge, Windsor Park, and many others 
might be cited ; but my object is not to give a 
list of extraordinary Vines, but to show that 
where Vines fail to produoe good Grapes 
something must be radically wrong with the 
roots, or with the construction of the house, for if 
only the Vine gets fair play—vis., if the roots 
are protected from drought in summer, and from 
being under water in winter, the first element 
of success is assured; and if the shoots have 
room to extend, and are not scorched by heat 
or devoured by inseot pasts, no fruit that I am 
aoquainted with is more easily managed, or 
repays a little extra attention so well. Now 
with regard to the roots: One of the first require 
ments of a Vine border is good drainage so that 
stagnant water may freely pass away, or rather 
that ib should not be possible for it to collect, 
but if the drainage Is perfect, the attention as 
to watering in summer snould be perfect too, as 
the amount of water needed by healthy Vines 
carrying a heavy crop is very great, and no 
matter how perfeob all the other details of oulture 
may be, or how much good rioh food may be 
within reach of the roots, it will do no good if 
there is not moisture enough in the soil to enable 
the roots to take it up in a soluble state. Vine 
roots are strong enough to force their way into 
a gravel path, but they cannot digest dry food, 
and anyone that has not had muoh experience as 
to the quantity of water required to thoroughly 
moisten a border 2 feet deep, should, after 
watering, take a fork and carefully open a small 
space where there are not many roots, and make 
note of how far the water has descended. Then 
the danger of roots perishing in low lying posi 
tions in winter, if the drains are not psrfecb, is 
no imaginary evil, and only those who live in 
districts where the water comes up very close 
to the surface can tell of the difficulty of keep 
Ing their Vine roots safe, if the borders are not 
raised above the ordinary level. I know many 
vineries where a flood in winter, if it last any 
length of time, is followed by the Grapes 

Shanking badly, although every care is 
lavished on them ; bat the roots of the pre¬ 
ceding year’s growth having psrished, it gives 
the Vines a serious check, and half the season 
is gone before [they get fully to work again. 1 
feel sure that all the gigantic Vines are planted 
on soil naturally well drained and of good depth, 
as such soils are less liable to sudden changes of 
temperature or of extremes of dryness or 
saturation. The 

Causes of failure by reason of unsuitable 
treatment of the top growth are numerous. In 
many vineries I find the wires are far too oloee 
to the glass. They should be at least 1 foot clear 
of the rafters, and in the case of very strong¬ 
growing Vines I let the main sterns down from 
3 inches to 6 inohes below these, and then faste i 
the fruit-bearing shoo be to the wires, so as to 
keep them in nearly an erect position, as I do 
not like to see the shoots bent down flat, as I 
find the weight of bunches quite enough to bend 
them down into an half erect position, and in 
this I like to support them by wires ; bat where 
the rods are within 6 inches or 9 inohes of the 
glass, the foliage is sure to suffer from scorching 
and the impossibility of a current of air passing 
over them. Then there is the all-impo rtant ques¬ 
tion of ventilation. This should be done by means 
of movable lights in the highest part of the 
house, as the hottest air always flies to the 
highest point, and unless it can esoape readily 
rea-spider and other pests soon make their 
appearanoe. Always put air on early and shut 
up early, as air should never be pat on to 
lower the temperature, bat keep it from rising 
to a dangerous height; and as soon as the sun 
declines so that there is no fear of soorohing, 

damp the paths, walls, &o., and shut up so as to 
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pash on growth, with a genial, moist heat. 
Beware of high night temperatare, and do as 
maoh of the forcing as possible by day; and when 
the Grapjs are ripening, or ripe, keep the air of 
the house cool and dry, and ventilate freely, bat 
never allow the roots to get dry. Let the foliage 
ripen off and drop from the Vine naturally. Then 
prune the Vines, and if necessary give them a 
winter dressing to kill all inseobs that may be 
lurking in the bark. Soft-soap, Gishnrst com¬ 
pound, and sulphnr mixed makes a good dressing, 
and wards off not only attacki of insects, bat 
what is sometimes very troublesome in amateurs’ 
vineries—viz., mildew ; but by attention to the 
ordinary rules of culture all these evils may be 
successfully overcome, and good crops of Grapes 
gathered every year. J. G., Gosport, 


them a good soaking of water when they begin 
to colour; this carries them throngh, and to 
prevent the frnit shrivelling, which it may do 
after it has hung ripe for two months or more, 
I sprinkle the borders when they become dry 
on the snrfaos — J. D. E. 

8534.— Melons rotting 1 off.— Canker in 
the stems is the canse of your Melon plants 
rotting off in the way yon suggest. The oanker 
may be c tused by the growth coming in contaot 
with the wire on which they are trained ; bat 
more probably by damp. Your temperatare has 
been right enough if you have admitted suffi- 
oient air, which is doubtful. Another season 
keep the water from the syringe away from all 
parts of the stems, and npon their showing any 
symptoms of being cankered rub the affected 
parts with dry, powdered charcoal.—J. C. C. 

— The plants have the greatest tendency to 
rot off close to the surface of the ground, and 
some varieties of Melons are more liable to be 
attacked by this disease than others. It may be 
stopped on its first appearance by putting 
powdered charcoal or dry lime round the stems. 
The vines rotting off higher np is oansed by a 


«4<H — Djetroying Bindweed. —This 
query carries my memory back a quarter of a 
century, when I took charge of a garden that 
had been allowed to get into quite a wild state, 
and the Raspberry quarter waB overrun with 
Bindweed. 1 dug between the rows and forked 
oat all I could in the winter, but it cime up as 
freely as ever next season, so I acted on the 
principle that no plant will live long if it ii 
constantly cat over with the hoe ; I therefore 
persistently hoed it down, and it all disappeared 
in two years.—J. D. E. 

-It will be very difficult to dear the Rasp¬ 
berry shoots without lifting them, and picking 
all the Bindweed out from among the roots, 
and replanting, taking advantage to move the 
plantation to fresh land free from this pest, and 
then trench the ground over, picking all tho 
pieces of root out, and during the next season 
hoe every shoot off as soon as it appears abetro 
ground.—E. H. 

8U6.—Treatment of Pear and Plum- 

trees.—The root! have descended into a cold 
soil. If it is possible the best remedy is to lift 
the n. If that cannot be done dig a deep fcren j’i 


8431.— Fruit-trees and bushes not 
bearing. —If the frnit-trees are not too old, 
lifting the roobs will bring them into bearing. 
They are making too mnch wood, and checking 
the roots either by lifting, or if too large to lift, 
digging a trench half round 3 feet from the bole 
and catting through the strongest roots will 
give the necessary oheok. The other half may 
be cut round the following season, when the 
effect of the first operation has been seen. End 
of September is the best time to do the work.— 
E. H. 

8415.— Aopl-38 destroyed by cater¬ 
pillars.—Caterpillars of various kinds attack 
the Apple-trees ; some of them the foliage, and 
others the frnits. The caterpillar of the small 
ermine Apple-moth does moat mischief to the 
leaves. It covers the shoots, and also the 
branches, with toughish, webs, in the form of a 
tent-Uke covering, presumably to protect them 
from rain. As they cluster together they can 
easily be destroyed by the hand, or sheets may 
be spread under the trees and they can be 
Bhaken off into them ; but 
probably the maggot or cater¬ 
pillar that eats its way into 
the fruit, causing it to drop I 


off prematurely, is meant. 
There are three depredators 
which attend to the fruit 
from the time the blossoms 
open until the fruits are 
gathered. The first is the 
Apple saw-fly, which deposits 
its eggs in the blossom, and 


Olearia (Eurybia) Gunniona. (See pa;?e 3G5.) 


the larvae feed upon the in¬ 
terior of tie Apples, as soon 
as they are formed. The Codlin moth also 
deposits its eggs in the eye or other parts of 
the small fruits in May, and the larvae are soon 
at work inside. The purple Apple weevil 
deposits its eggs in the fruit also ; the grubs are 
soon hatched, and at work inside the Apples. 
There is no remedy that can be said to be 
entirely effectual. I have thrown quicklime 
among the frnits as soon as they were set, and 
fancied that it destroyed or drove some of them 
away, and I have been supported in this idea by 
a olever fruit-grower; but, doubtless, the bast 
way is to gather up and destroy all maggot- 
eaten fruits as soon as they drop from the trees, 
and those hanging on the trees that are observed 
to be maggot-eaten should be picked off, and be 
destroyed.—J. D. E. 

8449.—Fruit-trees for a north wall.— 
I do not advise you to plant any sorts of Pears 
against a north wall. Lord Suffield Apple will 
do very well, only It ripens later than when in 
a warmer aspect. All the varieties of Plums, 
except the Greengages, will do well in such a 
position. The Gulden Drop Plum is a very 
valnab'.e sort for a north aspect, as if protected 
from the wasps it will hang upon the trees until 
the middle of November. I have also had 
Jefferson’s do well in such a position. If you 
prefer purple-coloured sorts you may seleot 
Rivers’ Prolific and Belgian Purple.—J. G. C. 

8430 — Grapes cracking.— Some varieties 
of Grapes have a considerable tendency to crack ; 
of these I may mention Royal Vineyard, white, 
and Madrestield Court Muscat, blaok ; bub 
with ordinary treatment the berries of Black 
Hamburgh ought not to craok, and where they 
are doing so it must be owing to the damp 
atmosphere of the house or applying water to 
the roots when they do not require it. The 
Vines ought to be well watered up to the time the 
berries begin to colour. Indeed, I always give 


close, over-moist atmosphere. A bottom-heat 
of 80 degs. would be all right, bat a minimum 
of 70 degs. is too much for MJons ; 65 degs , or 
less even, would be bebter. Air freely in hot 
weather at the top of the house, and do not 
shade from the sun.—J. D. E. 

8362 — Grapes on a wall.— There should 
be no difficulty in growing and ripening the 
hardy kinds of Grapes on such a wall as that 
described by “ Amateur,” for with the internal 
heat of the kitchen, and the strong solar heat it 
would receive, owing to its favourable aspect, 
should make suooess certain. Cultivate the soil 
deeply in the ooming winter, and if it is poor 
work in some good manure or bone dust, and 
plant the following kinds—viz , Black Cluster 
and Esparione for blaok kinds, and Sweetwater 
or Foster’s Seedling for white. Train the 
■hoots up about 2 feet apart, so that the fruiting 
■purs will have room to extend withoat shading 
each other and stop them from making weak 
lateral growths, and with half the attention 
that Grapes under glass get, very nica crops of 
fruit may be secured. It is by negleoting to 
■top the shoots until they have become a 
tangled mass of leaves and tendrils that destroys 
every ohanoe of many outdoor Vines perfecting 
Grapes, as I know some old-fashioned gar- 
diners who rarely fail to parfect good crops. 
-J. G. H. 

- Grapes would grow and produce fairly 

good fruit on a wall so well exposed to the sun 
as in this case. The artificial heating, too, is 
an advantage, but it encourages red spider, a 
very troublesome pest; it can be kept down by 
syringing. The best Grape for out-of doors is 
the Royal Muscadine White. The early Ascot 
Frontignan is an excellent Blaok Grape, and is 
■aid to be the best for a wall in the open air. 
The early Black Frontignan is the next best 
blaok variety for out-of-doors.—J. D. E. 


4 feet from the trunk, and work under it, so as 
to cut some of the roots going straight down. 
Then fill in the trench with good scil, to 
encourage the roots to work into it and remain 
near the surface. It will be better to do half 
round the trees this season, and try its effects, 
and if the check has not been sufficient, do tho 
other side next year. Tnin out and shorten the 
yoang wood now, and do the root pruning at the 
end of next month, September.—E. H. 

8351 —Gooseberries for dessert —As 
nothing is said about earliness, and as the very 
early Gooseberries are not large, they may be 
left out in the list of the best six. For size, 
flavour, and free-bearing qualities I would plant 
Dan’s Mistake (red)—London is the largest, bat 
the bash will not grow freely enough—Broom 
Girl and Catherine (yellow), Stockwell (green), 
Antagonist and Careless (white).—J. D. E. 

8412.—Flowerinaf plants and Ferns 
With Vines. —Nearly all the greenhouse 
Ferns will do very well under Vines, especially 
the oommon Adiantuma and the various forms 
of Pteris. If the Vines are trained all over the 
roof flowering plants will draw up weakly ; still, 
most people do utilise their vineries for plant 
growing, and the things which are commonly 
done well in suoh houses are Fuchsias, Begonias, 
Plumbago oapensir, Habrothamnus elegans, and 
I have had various kinds of C^oti do well under 
Vines. Foliage plants, suchasAralias, Grevilleas, 
Cypsrus, Aspidistras, Palms, Dracaenas, Ac., are 
often well grown under Vines. The only time 
when plants do injury in vineries is when tho 
Grapes are ripe, and are required to be kept some 
time afterwards for antnmn or winter use.—E. H. 

8379.—Caterpillars on Apple-trees.— 
The caterpillars which strip your Apple-trees of 
their leaves are not hatched from eggs laid in the 
soil, but from those deposited on tbe shoots and 
buds. I have no means of knowing what kind 
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of caterpillar* they were, *o it if difficult to 
recommend a remedy. If they be the cater¬ 
pillar of the winter moth, or of one of similar 
habit*, in October pl&oe a band of canvas or 
sacking neared with tar, Davidson’* composi¬ 
tion, or cart-grease, round the stem of each tree 
a few feet from the ground. This will prevent 
the female moths, which come from chrysalides 
found in the ground, from crawling up the trees 
to deposit their eggs near the bud*. The moth* 
have no wings, so cannot fly. Examine the 
guards from time to time until the end of 
January to be oertain they oontinue in a sticky 
condition.—G. S. S. ■ ■ * 

a 8353j-Manure for Gooseberry-boshes.— Farm- 

manare i* to be preferred to any obher for Gooee- 
-bushes. A dressing of soot onoe a year is beneficial; 
i is not enough by itself to obtain the best qusUty of 
I?*® oow-manure for light soils, and stable 
manure If the soil is heavy,—J. D. E. 

8451.—Mrtons cracking.— The plants have probably 
iud loo much water, and been kept rather too oloto. Givi 
little air early in the morning.—E. H. 

8418 —Melons with a thick rind.—Your Melon' 
wwe not fully grown when they were out—that is quite 
■nffloient to aooount for the rind being thlok. The oaoee 
ct the fruit oracklng in the frame is either through the soil 
being too i ich, or the roote having had too much water. 
I!j o o* mort Uke, y to be the reason of their oraoking. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 
GESNERA8. 

Winter flowering kinds. — The winter 
flowering kinds, of which G. zsbrina is a well- 
known example, are not now so much grown as 
they deserve. Not only are they amongst the 
most beautiful of ornamental-leaved plants, but 
their flowers are also attractive. Another thing 
in their favour is that they take up little room, 
and bloom at a time when flowers are not plenti¬ 
ful. Tubers that were started in summer and 
that afterwards were put singly or in pair* Into 
2-inch or 3 inoh pot*, should now be moved into 
others two size* larger. These Gesnera* wiU 
thrive in either peat or loam, but where the 
former oan be had of good quality with plenty of 
vegetable fibre in it, I should give it the prefer- 
onoe; a little sifted leaf-mould and some sand 
should be added. Drain the pots sufficiently, as 
the roots will not bear anything approaching 
stagnant moisture in the soil. The plants should 
have a moderate stove heat and be stood near 
the glass, as without plenty of light the foliage 
oomes thin and wanting in colour. Care must 
bs taken to keep the plants free from mealy bugs 
or other Insects, as if these are allowed to get 
established on them muoh of the beauty of 
the leaves will be destroyed in the prooess of 
denning. 

Summer flowering kinds.— G. Cooper! and 
G. Donckela&rl are representatives of the sum¬ 
mer-blooming sorts of Gesnera. Some of the 
kinds will flower twice in the course of the 
season, provided they are started early enough 
Into growth, as when the first bloom is over a 
fresh stem will appear that will flower during 
the end of summer. When the plants have done 
blooming they should be stood where they will 
get plenty of light and have less water given 
w t en fhey were in active growth ; but 
whilst keeping them somewhat drier, water 
must not be withheld so as to cause the leaves 
to flag, as if the topi do not ripen off gradually, 
the tubers will suffer and not be in a condition 
to ensure their passing safely through the 
winter. j 

8370 — Oleander-lea vaa taming yellow. — A 

soon u jour plant goes out of flower, or not later than the 
r22? 8h * k , e Bl1 “»« •oil from Its 

SUL StJSE?* LV n . f £ #h l0BQ, y *»“• That Win be the 
means of getting rid of the worms, whloh, no doubt, oatise 
the misohlef you complain of.—J. 0. O. 

8456.-— Oatting down Pelargoniums. 

When these are intended to flower early they 
ought to be cut down in July. Let the plants 
get quite dry at the roots before cutting them 
down, elso the out stems will bleed, and this is 
objectionable. Give the plants a good soaking 
with water three days after they have been cub 
down; they will soon start into growth again, 
and m fchrce or four weeks after they have been 
out down shake them out and repot them in 
smaller sized pets than they were in. The 
plants require to be repotted again some time in 
October to flower early ; but for late flowering 
I have done so in February, and they have 
usually done remarkably well.—J. D. E. 


PROPAGATING BEDDING PLANTS. 
This is the best tilde for propagating bedding 
plants as they strike root quiokly now, ana 
unless they have time to get well established 
before winter oomes on a great many losses are 
sure to oooar. In selecting the soil, it is neces¬ 
sary to have such as is light and sandy, but not 
over rioh. I usually utilise soil that has been 
used for early Cucumbers or Melons, with a 
little of the hotbed manure in it; thin 
rather dry, will break up fine in sifting, and 
when mixed with silver sand makes exoellent 
compost. Pelargoniums still oooupy a prominent 
place in all gardens that still adhere to the 
ordinary form of bedding-ont, and keeping a 
good supply of healthy young plants through 
the winter takes a good deal of spsoe. After 
trying a good many plans, I do not think there 
is anything better than 3-inch pots for wintering 
the cuttings in. Take the cuttings off in the 
usual way and insert half-a-dozen round the 
edge of eaoh pot, and by no other plan have I 
been able to keep so large a peroentage of the 
cuttings through the winter. Set the pots in 
frames close to the glass, when the lights oan be 
drawn off or put on according to the weather. 
They strike very readily at this time of the 
year. Plenty of air should be given to avoid 
the damping off of the foliage. They strike best 
if kept moderately dry ; give one good watering 
to settle the soil down, and then only enough 
water to keep the cuttings from withering. 

Verbenas, Petunias, Heliotropes, Lobelias, 
Coleuses, and other tender, soft-wooded plants 
may all be treated alike, and rooted in one 
frame. Select the outtings from soft shoots 
that spring from the base, and whioh have 
not flowered. Prepare them in the nsnal 
way by taking on the lower leaves, and 
insert them round the edges of pots filled 
with finely-sifted soil, covered with half an inoh 
ef silver sand; set them in a frame that oan be 
kept quite olose and shaded from bright sun- 
shine. Give a light syringing as soon as the sun 
gets off the frame; and in about a fortnight or 
three weeks they will bear exposure to more 
light and air until the light oan be taken quite 
on. They must be kept closely pinched down to 
insure dwarf, stocky plants. When well rooted, 
they may be set out in a sunny spot on a bed of 
ooal ashes, and kept out-of-doors as long as 
possible, and when taken under glass should be 
set on shelves near the glass in well-ventilated 
home. 

Calceolarias, Gazanias, and Eoheverias 
may be put into cold frames, as they keep 
oleanerand make much better plants than when 
subject to artificial heat. The way I find 
them answer best is to set a frame on a hard 
gravel or coal ash bottom, and put on about 
6 inches finely sifted soil, and in this the 
outtings are dibbled about 6 inohes apart. They 
are well watered when put In, and the lights are 
kept close until they are rooted, when abon- 
danoe of air is kept on whenever the weather is 
mild. These kinds are the last batch of outtings 
I put in, the end of September or first week In 
October being soon enough for them. 

Blub Lobelia may be sown in September in 
pots or pans, and wintered In a oool house, and 
the seedlings make far better plants than if the 
sowing is deferred until spring. This pretty 
©aging plant may also be kept true to any good 
stock by lifting and potting the old roots, but 
they must have the flowering shoots cut back 
at this time of year so as to bo well furnished 
with healthy young shoots at the base, and 
when lifted they must be very carefully done, 
lifting each plant with a good ball of roots, and 
placing them singly in pots, filling around them 
with light soil. The same remark applies to 
the white Lobelia, that is now largely used as 
an edging plant. J. Q., Hants. 


8442 .-—Growing Carnations under 
flags IQ winter*— In order to obtain extra 
fine blooms, not more than three flowers should 
be grown on eaoh stem. The ordinary summer¬ 
flowering Carnations are but little use to flower 
in the winter; some few plants may run up to 
bloom, bub they cannot bo depended on to do so. 
The type of Carnation that ought to be grown 
is the perpetual, or Tree-Carnations, as they are 
termed. They also require a minimum tempera¬ 
ture of about 55 degs. in the winter; the flowers 
do not develop well In a lower temperature. 
Weak liquid-manure-water Is a good thing, but 


It should not bs used unless the pots are fairly 
well filled with roots. An ounoo of guano or 
some other artificial stimulant, stirred up in a 
gallon of water, is exoellent; or diluted stable- 
manure applied olear and weak will answer the 
same purpose.—J. D. E. 


VIOLETS IN FRAMES FOR WINTER. 

It is just as easy to have plenty of Violet 
blossoms in winter as it Is in spring if the neoee- 
sary means oan be had. In the first plaoe, the 
young plants must have been propagated In 
spring not later than.April (plants of one season’s 
growth from layers are always best) and planted 
out 1 foot apart in some open situation where 
the land has been well manured and cultivated. 
Violets are very exhausting, especially to the 
surfaae-soil, and, therefore, they should not be 
planted on the same land two yean in snooes- 
■ion. Daring the summer the surfaoe most have 
been frequently stirred to encourage gr o w th , 
and in a very dry, hot season a mulch of old 
Mushroom-manure between the plants and an 
occasional soaking of water will be very bene¬ 
ficial. The present season has been damp, and 
the plants are, in oonsequsnoe, strong and 
healthy, and no labour has been incurred beyond 
the neoessary hoeing and weeding. If the 
blossoms are required early in November the 
plants should soon be planted in the frames. 
Where Melons are grown in pits or frames the 
Violets will do very well as a snooessional crop 
in the same beds. If there has been any rpc^ 
spider on the Melons the frames should be writ 
scrubbed with soap and water before the Violets 
are planted. Melons are usually grown in heavy 
loam, and to suit the Violets a few inohes of 
leaf.monld should be placed on the surfaoe and 
well blended by forking it over. Move the 
plants with good balls and plant them so that 
they do not quite touch eaoh other. Water 
them well in and keep the lights off for the 
present, or till the nights beoome oolder, and at 
all times when not absolutely freezing the plants 
must have ventilation in accordance with the 
oondition of the atmosphere. The best double- 
flowered Violet for growing in fr&mee is Marie 
Louise. The single-flowered Neapolitan is very 
sweet. For open-air culture the single Russian 
in some of its improved forms is the hardiest «- nd 
best. But in dealing with the latter it is a good 
plan to grow them well in an open situation and 
transplant to a sheltered plaoe where some 
temporary oovering can be placed over them in 
severe weather. White Violets are not generally 
so mnoh oared for as are the blue.flowered 
varieties ; the white Ruisian is very hardy, and 
Queen Victoria, a double-flowered white kind, 
is very sweet. The frame must be matted up In 
severe weather, and during mild weather suffi¬ 
cient water should be given to keep the roots 
moist. A hot-water pipe through the pit would 
be an advantage, though it should not bo used 
till the cold weather sets in. H. 


8347.— Amaryllis not flowering. —The 
reason they do not flower is because the bulbs 
were not well grown and ripened the previous 
season. They must be plaoed in a hothouse 
temperature from January to the end of July, 
and all the better if the pots containing the 
bulbs are plunged in a bottom heat. The leaves 
develop rapidly in March and April, and during 
these two months they should be grown on 
freely ; later on they will plump up their bulbs, 
which will increase in size during May and 
June, and will ripen off in July and August. 
After that month the plants will do best with a 
greenhouse temperature, with air night and day, 
and plenty of sun and light. Keep the leaves 
free from thrips, and the Dulbs from mealy-bug. 
—J. D. E. 
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8860.—Potting Lily of the Valley.—The right 
tone to pot Lily or the Valley lor foretng la in November. 
The largest plump crowns are Ihoee moet likely to prodooe 
flowers. There ie no other way to distinguish them exeent 
by their else.—J. D. E. 

8432 —Marie Louise, Neapolitan, and Oomte 
de Brazza violets.— I like to get them eetabUebed in 
the frame* In September. Seasons and situation a vary 
somewhat; but epeaking generally, the middle of Sep¬ 
tember fe a good time to move them to the frames. It 
la a good plan to work In some leaf-mould if they are 
planted in old Melon beds.—E. H. 

8892.—Climbers for the north of England.—! 
would advise “Norseman" to try Esoalloula macrantha. 
{have seen Itin flower on a souSi wall In the county* 
Durham In October.—E. F. 
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ORCHIDS. 


TABLE MOUNTAIN ORCHID (DISA 
GRANDIFLORA). 

I am asked by a “ Suburban Orchid Lover” to 
say something of the treatment required by this 



Table Mountain Orchid (Disa grandiflora\ 


fine terrestrial Orchid to induce it to bring forth 
its superb scarlet flowers. It should be pottod 
in fibrous peat, good turfy light loam, a little 
well-decomposed manure, and the whole made 
fairly sandy. The surface should be covered 
with Sphagnum Moss, and the whole should be 
well drained. The plants begin to grow about 
the end of October or beginning of November, 
and therefore require attention through the 
winter months, and they also require pot¬ 
ting before this time comes round. Daring 
the winter months they saoceed well in the 
Odontoglossum-house, at the coolest end, and 
here they must be kept in a growing condition 
until spring, when they should be removed to a 
cold frame, and plunged to the rim of the pots. 
In this position the plants may stand until they 
flower, the roots in the meantime being kept 
well supplied with water, and the tops kept 
sprinkled daily from the syringe. In this 
manner I have grown the plant very successfully, 
and seen others grow it and produoe hundreds 
of blooms on it, thus proving it to be the 
most glorious and showy terrestrial Orchid 
which we have yet discovered, although there are 
many other of the West African species of great 
beautv. Disa grandiflora would appear to have 
been flowered for the first time in England at 
Lambeth in 1825, at which time terrestrial 
Orchids would seem to have been better under¬ 
stood than epiphytal ones, and at that time, too, 
the native haunts of this plant had not been so 
exhausted by the repeated depredations of the 
tourist and collector, and I am glad to think 
the authorities have taken some steps to prevent 
the extermination of this plant from its native 
country. Matt. Bbamblb. 


AUSTRALIAN DENDROBIUMS. 


A reader of Gardening, who signs himself 
“ Litherland,” has received from a friend some 



and all should be oarefully nurtured. The house 
described will have sufficient sun for them at the 
present, but I should prefer a more sunny place 
for them by-and-bye. They may be left hinging 
as you have them until they begin to grow, 
when they should at once be hung up in their 
proper position, otherwise you will have very 
awkward plants. The small-growing kinds 
should be put on blooks of wood. I like Willow- 
wood best of all; the others should be potted, 
but no soil will be necessary this season. They 
should be plaoed on the drainage material, and 
given any quantity of moisture. The tempera¬ 
ture at this season may be as hot as the sun will 
make it during the day ; if no sun, keep them 
at about 75 degs., and at night about 65 degs., 
but towards the end of next month begin to 
decrease the heat. The lowest at which these 
plants thrive well in is about 60degs., which may 
be increased as the days begin to lengthen and 
the weather begins to look more like returning 
spring, and then a little soil will be necessary, 
whioh should consist of peat fibre, Sphagnum 
Moss, and nodules of charcoal. During the 
winter months very little moisture is necessary, 
but this season as your plants are just home 
they will be forming their first growth, and 
will require a little more than is usually re¬ 
quired. You may grow with these plants such 
kinds as Vandas, Indian Dendrobes, Sacco- 
labiums, Ac., Ac., but you take it as a moral 
certainty that Odontoglossums will not succeed 
with them. Matt. Bramble. 

TREATMENT OF CATTLEYAS AND 
DENDROBES. 

My friend “T. L. C.” appeals to me as to his 
treatment of these plants. In the first place, they 
are grown in far too hot a temperature; I 
suppose the fact of fuel being cheap in the 
neighbourhood has something to do with this. All 
through the summer months they should be kept 
in a temperature as near 75 degs. to 85 degs. as 
possible with ventilation, and at from 65 degs. 
to 70 degs. at night; in the winter from 60 degs. 
at night to 65 degs., or even 70 degs. with sun- 
heat, in the daytime. Now your Cattleyas, being 
grown in so high a temperature, are forced into 
forming new growth before the bulbs are fin¬ 
ished, and with suoh kinds in particular as Dowi- 
ana, gigas, Sanderiana, and Gaskelliana, which 
flower upon the growth of the year, no flowers 
will ever be produced, unless a better system of 
management is adopted. When the bulbs are 
formed and a spa the Is produced the plant should 
be kept quiet by slightly reducing tne tempera¬ 
ture and the water supply. When the plant 
has flowered both should be still farther reduoed, 
and every means should be adopted to 
keep the plants quiet, because, if a 
growth starts, it must be encouraged 
to grow to its best; but these growths 
made in winter are poor in comparison, 
and do not become sufficiently strong ^ 
to again start into growth in spring 
and make a growth whioh shall pro¬ 
duce a flower-spike, whilst those kinds 
whioh have formed up their growths 
with spathes for winter flowering must 
be kept quiet, or they also will start 
into growth again, and thus your hope 
of flower here will be again lost. You 
certainly keep your plants too hot, and 
thus your treatment is entirely the 
oause of the failures you experience. 

The same remark applies to your Den¬ 
drobes ; they are forced into premature 
growth before the bulbs are finished. 

Matt. Bramble. 


beside those yon already have: M. Candida, 
the flowers of whioh are arranged on an 
spike; they are large, the sepals and petals 
are white, nearly wholly oovered with large 
tranverse blotches of bright-brown, and the lip 
white; this is rounded, not flat as in your 
speotabilis, and the flowers do not usually 
appear until later in the autumn. There is 
a variety oalled grandiflora, with larger 
flowers, and these are of a brighter oolour 
than the type. C. Clowesi, is a plant similar 
in growth and habit. The flowers are arranged 
on long spikes; the sepals and petals are 
yellow, transversely marked with broad blotohcs 
of bright-brown, and the lip is white in front, 
and the basal part purplish-violet. This kind 
blooms in October, and lasts long in beauty. 
M. ouneata is another kind, with its flowers of a 
deep chestnut-brown, tipped with yellow, and a 
large, flat, pure-white lip. It is similar in 
growth to the preceding, and flowers in the 
spring months. 

M. Rkgnelli has flowers white in the sepals 
and petals, and the lip rosy-pink. It is a very 
pretty species, and it flowers in the autumn. 
The above kinds are all pretty and free-flower¬ 
ing. They do not require to be kept so much 
in the sun as the kinds you already possess, 
and, therefore, do not become so yellow. I 
have found that these plants enjoy an abundance 
of moisture and plenty of heat, although they 
are Brazilian, ana this I wish to impress upon 
the minds of my readers, that there are many of 
the plants of Brazil whioh require as much heat 
as those from the warm parts of the East Indies, 
and these are amongst them. I am not sur¬ 
prised at your love for these plants for all are 
extremely beautiful. They flower freely, and 
last long in perfection. Matt. Bramble. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

THE EVERGREEN THORN OR FIRE 
BUSH (CRATAEGUS PYRACANTHA). 
Few plants appear to thrive better on the walls 
of dwelling-houses in the confined quarters of a 
thickly populated town than this one. Its 
vigorous and enduring character enables it to 
flourish in situations where most kinds of wall 
plants would either perish, or, at the beBt, linger 
out a miserable existence. It appears, indeed, 
to yield a rioher harvest of bright, cheerful 
berries where the roots are somewhat cramped 
for spaoe, the soil poor and liable to get very ary 
in summer season, than where the roots can 
ramble freely in a rich, moist soil. The best 
berried specimen I ever saw was growing in a 


MILTONIA 

"Justicia” says: “I have found 
much benefit from the advice of * Matt. 
Bramble,’ and would like to know the 
reason why my plants of this genus 
become so yellow ? They are flowering 
nicely, but their leaves and bulbs are so yellow 
I am afraid for them.” Well, there is no need 
for fear on that account; the yellow appearance 
is the result of full exposure to the sun; this 
gives them a somewhat bad appearance, but 
they flower most freely when so treated. I have 
grown them as green as other things by keeping 
them shaded ; but under these conditions they 
do not flower so freely, so that it is entirely a 
matter of taste. The following are good kinds 



Fruiting branch of Crafcegus Pyraoantha; colour of berries orange 
scarlet. 


confined gravelled space in a thickly populated 
town; it was densely covered with brilliant 
coloured berries, and brightened up the narrow, 
dingy street most effectively during the winter 
months. Those who may have a piece of their 
dwelling-house wall to cover in a situation un¬ 
favourable to wall climbers generally, cannot 
do better than plant the Pyraoantha. It is neat 
in habit, may be easily kept within bounds, and 
will give satisfaction where soaroely any other 
Original from 
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plant will anooaad. Thera ie one point in 
It* onltare which ie often overlooked, bat 
which is of the highest importance. The tree 
should be gone over early in the spring of eaoh 
year, and where the branches are crowded all 
weak, ntelees growths should be out ont, and 
the strong shoots laid in at resnlar intervals, so 
that snn and air may ripen tne wood, without 
which the orop of berries will be scanty. It 
often occurs that specimens that have borne 
fruit well in a young state produce no berries 
when they attain large dimensions, and many 
people wonder that this should be the case. It 
would, however, on examination, be found that 
the branches have become so crowded and inter¬ 
mingled as to prevent their attaining the 
maturity indispensable to the production of a 
orop of frait, for it should be remembered that 
the rules laid down for the management of fruit- 
trees generally apply also to this Gratiegus. 
Every branch and leaf mnst, as far as possible, 
be exposed to the influence of the suits rays; 
and this result can only be attained by so train¬ 
ing the shoots that each one Is- free from, and 
does not unduly crowd, its neighbour. I do not 
know of any other plant whioh better repays 
careful intelligent training, and which at the 
same time yields so little satisfaction when un¬ 
attended to in this respect. Not only does a 
regular distribution of the shoots improve the 
general appearanoe of the speoimen, but the 
berries are in this way brought freely into view, 
and when eaoh branoh is studded at regular 
intervals with clusters of fruit, a large plant 
presents such a rich glowing mass of colour on 
the walls of the dwelling-house as is really not 
obtainable in the open-air by any other »«*«■ 
during the dull months of the year. J. 


8404 —Plante for a window-box —Plant a 11ns 
of Creeping Jenny along ths front to hang over; than All 
In thinly with amali evergreen shrubs, eaoh es Arbor 
▼Un, Cupreseus, Eaooymus, Auonbae, and plant Snow- 
drone thickly in the intervening space*. This will 
a nice arrangement for whiter and spring.-E. H. 

8378. —- Wintering 1 Fuchsias and 


mignt no kept li struck at once in a spot fully 
expoeed to the sunshine, so that the growth 
made may be firm and hardy. Press the toil 
Into the pots firmly, putting not more than 
four or five cuttings In a 5-inch pot The soil 
used for filling the pots should oonsiat chiefly of 
sandy loam, and at least 2 inches of drainage 
should be placed in the bottom of eaoh pot. I 
would rather keep them in a room where there 
was no gas, and in frosty weather should move 
the plants to the oentre of the room, placing an 
old oarpet or mat on the floor, setting the plants 
on it, and then cover with old newspapers, the 
thickness of the covering being proportionate to 
the severity of the weather, the windows of the 
room to be fibted with thick curtains or blinds. 
No water should be given during frosty weather, 
and, if the plants are fairly dry, they will take 
no harm if oovered up for several weeks at a 
time. When the weather breaks up admit 
light very gradually, and then return to the 
usual routine of watering and ventilating. In 
winter very little water will be required by 
plants in a cool room, but on fine days ventilate 
freely.—B. H. 


BIRDS, 

8481.—Treatment of a linnet.—I have bought a 
young male linnet. Two deya after buying It he became 
h« *■ '"tUl so; Sitting bunched up with all hie 
feathers puffed out, and he la always asleep, or with his eyas 
aimed. 1 feed him on Gape and Canary-seed supplied bv 
the bird tender. Will anyone klndlytdlme^tSemet 
treatment of linnets, and also let me know what la 
the matter with the one I have described ?—Han. 

8401. — Treatment of a Japanese 
nightingale. —The popular names of Leio- 
thrix lutens are Japanese robin or Pekin nightin¬ 
gale. The bird, although one of the grandest 
singers amongst foreign birds, is neither a robin 
nor a nightingale, but is more nearly related to 
the tit-moose, as indeed its notions in an aviary 
will show. I have at the present time a pair of 


part, but occasionally I throw in a little Canary 
and Hemp-seed, a oold Potato, or a little 
Rloe-pudding. Variety is good for them.— 

A. G. BtiTLSR. 

RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.- Queries and answers are inserted in 
OARSEKlNa/ree qf charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for thexr guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side qf the paper only, and addressed to the Editor qf 
Gardbnino, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be eent to the Publisher. 
The name and address qf the sender are required t» 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent , each 
should be on a separate pieoe qf paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
%n mind that, as Gardbning has to be sent to press some 
time in advance qf date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt qf their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception qf rush as oannot 
welt be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

8482. —Sanding a lawn.— Would flue yellow mud 
from the hills do good to a lawn bow ? II had a draaeiog 
of It la May laek—E ton Lad. 

8483. —Mustard and Cross for market —will 
anyone kindly deeoribe the prooeee of growing Moeterd 
and Orem to mil In punnets in the market!—A. A. 

8494.— Trimming a hedge of yellow Jasmine. 
—Will someone kindly tell me whioh ie the right time of 
year to trim a hedge of yellow flowering Jasmine ?— 
Ornom. 


Eton Lai). 

8500.— Tomato - leaves taming yellow.—WHl 
eomeone kindly sell me of a remedy for this f My plants 
In pots stand near a greenhouse on a Vine border. They 
•how some fruits but have very small leaves, thnnn 
turn yellow. Should I top the plants, and In what way 
oan I Improve their condition?—A nnie. 

8501 — Gas-lime and wire worm.— I have a mod 
of garden that la newly broken up from pasta re, and oum- 
•equently.it ie very full of wlreworm. I thought of sowing 
some gee-lime on It. Will someone kindlyinfonn me ft 
that Is the best remedy, and, li so, what quantitv must be 
used, and when Is the beet time to sow it ?-W. Pick. 

J5? 2 ? hr nbe ( &o., for a limestone 

BOH.—What shrubs and trees are moss suitable far a llmo- 
■teme soil, good aspect, but in spring rather exposed 
north and east wind T Would the Japanese Hemlock I 






8435.-Shirley Popples.— WU1 someone kindly live 
me some information about Shirley Poppies, and any the 
beet way to grow them, and if by seed or otherwise, also 
the odours?—N. 8. 

8486.—Plants for market la a oool green¬ 
house.— Will someone kindly tell me whet plants it will 
pay to grow for the market In a oool greenhouse by Just 
keeping the frost out?-A. A. 

8437.—Wire-wove roofing. — Oan anyone give 
experience of wire-wove rooting for greenhouses! Is It 
durable? Ie It as good for plants as glass? And leIt 
cheep and light to carry ?—H. O. 

8488.— Clematis Jackmanl and Ivy.—I have a 
young plant of Clematis Jackmanl whioh has grown up 
very tall. Should I out It book this autumn, and will it 
exist along with Ivy T-H. G. Kildare. 

8489 — Pickling Tomatoes.— I notice in Gardxnin«. 
July 27th, page 283, *‘U.” mentions that he pickles all 
Tomatoes grown out-of-doors which do not ripen. Will 
he, or anyone else, kindly give me a good reoipe ? -Piootxb. 

sm-Propagatlng AtmtUons.-WUl someone 
kindly advise me as to the best way of propagating Abnti- 
lons f If bv cuttings, when they should be taken, and how 
treated? I have fallal to get ouMings to grow In previous 
years.—E. T. Marshall. 

8491.— Oo'eos leaves falling off.—My plana g.ow, 
and apparently thrive well, but the leaves, from no appar¬ 
ent oause, fall off without withering In the least. What Is 
tne reason ? It Is not too much water, and the plants an 
not in a draught.—W. L J. 

^ 8492.—Preserving Tomatoes.— Oan any reader of 
Gardening kindly tell me the beet way of preserving 
Toma oes? I have a very large quantity, and as I am very 
fond of them, I am anxious to keep them as long as noa- 
■ible.—G. P. A , Plymouth. ^ W 

i 8493.—Wintering iAntsnas.-! have some Lan- 
tanae now growing In the open border, but put In too late 
for them to produoe side-shoots to take cuttings from. 
Oan I lift the plants in autumn and winter them In pots In 
a greenhouse from whioh froet la kept out ?—M. P. 
v ^--Propagating Hollyhocks.-! have some 
beautiful plants, out they have nude no aide shoots, exoept 
flowering ones. How am I to propagate them from cut- 
tfngs? If ! remove the upper portion when the blooms 
die, will they be likely to put out shoots fit for propaga¬ 
tion ?—J. J. H. 

8495 -Heating a greenhoose.-l have a lean-to 
greenhouse, 20 feet long by 10 feet wide, built against the 
south east wall of my house. I should be glad to know 
whioh Is the simplest and oheapest wav of heating it for 
the winter, es there le no possibility of doing itin the 
ordinary way ?—Ahhlbiqh. 


anowfl to be the finest, si regards health and 
condition, that he ever saw. Their staple food 
consists of a mixture of stale breach crumbs 
(three parte), orushed dog-biscuit, pea-meal, oat- 
flour, Abraham’s insectivorous birds’ food, 
grooam currants, and ants’ eggs, of eaoh one 
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8496 —Climbing Roses and hardy Passion¬ 
flower. —Will someone tell me the names of some really 
good showy Roses that will rapidly climb up a low bouse 
that faces north-west? Also if in that aspect the hardy 
Passion-flower would do any good. Clematis will ollmb 
and flower well.— S. Ireland. 

8497 —Llllum auratum In pota-l wish to grow 
some bulbs of Lillum auratum to flower next s umme r in 
pota. I have no greenhouse, hut I have a large span-roof 
Gooumber-fratne m whioh I oould start them. When 
should the bulbs be potted, and how kept through the 
winter ?— Warwickshire Labs. 

8498 —Keeping rabbits ont of a garden.— Would 

someone please to MU me the beet plan to adopt to pre¬ 
vent the depredations of rabbits in a large garden ? The 
ground ie hedged round. Although expansive, would 
wire netting aooompUsh the objeot thoroughly, and if so. 
what distance should it be above and under the ground, 
and the else of the mesh? 0/ Is there any better —mu 
known to keep the vermin off ?—LbayrsGrxee. [ 


8503 -Acacia lophantha oat-of-doors.-l pa* a 
■“f^plAnl of the above in my (oool) greenhouse bed early 
In 1888, It grew rapidly, and last autumn it had reached 
the tlaee, 12 feet high. 1 have out it back regularly elsoe, 
but It Is now too large every way, and I wish to knowifl 
oan put it out-of-doors safely (south of Ireland), and if eo 
whan ?—J. J. H. 

f 50 . 4 :“^!Siy aplnfif double Begonias in winter. 
—Ie It possible to nuke double Begonias flowet about 
Christmas by rowing early ; if so, when should it be sown? 
How oan I best preserve the tubers of them? I hare a 
fine collection I have raised from seed and am told they 
are better the eeoond year if kept properly. Is this so?- 

BET8Y JANE* 

^, 8 ^lT" J Wl ? dow * boxes.— I have just put up two 
tiled window-boxes (wood), 4 feet length, 6 Inches clear 
depth and breadth. I should like a suooeaelon of flowers 
In them, and with this objeot what plants shall I buy to 
What is the beet roll to put In them ? 
Should like to have eome bulbs in them—of oouree. In their 
season. Aspeot le due west.—P atience. 

e506 — The beet Carnations and Plootoon I 
parporo getting together e email oolleottmof the very beet 
Carnations and Piootees, and I should be very glad if some¬ 
one would kindly give me a list of them, say, not to exoeed 
one hundred ia aU, of what are oooeidered to be the beet 
kinds In cultivation, both of Piooteea. also of 
rolls, flakes, and bix*ms?-B. S. Beckwith. 

8507.—StoppingOacnmbers.—Will“E Hobday” 
or “ B. 0. R., * kindly explain to me what is meant by 
etoppleg a’l shoots one leaf beyond the fruit ? In the Ires 


lateral before pinching the end off? Secondly, I suppees 
the treatment as regards stopping is the ssme for a cold 
frame as a house heated artificially ? -Donovan. 

8508 — Aspidistra lurlda varlegata amj other 
plants lor a window.— Will someone kindly tell me 
the beet soil, ettnation, and treatment of this plant, eo as 
to get well variegated foliage ? And I would also Uka to 
know of anv other similar kind of plant tollable for a room 
with bay windows and plenty of light ? Then again, what 
ie a good flowering plant for a window?— Arthur. 

8509.— Freeslaa not flowering.— I have some (to 
all appearanoe) healthy Freesia bulbs, whioh I have never 
yet suooeeded In flowering. I am now drying them off In 
the kitchen, and shall be glad if eomeone wWlet me know 
what the next treatment should be? I have read all 
about them in Gardening, whioh I take, but the t*i*t 
ments are conflicting as to the treatment. -BrreT Jane. 

8510 — MarechaJ Niel Rosas under glass. —I am 
muoh obliged for the various answers to my question as to 
the time of cutting them. I, however, omitted to elate 
they are climbing ones, close up under toe glam, exactly 
toe same as a Vine. They oeated to blossom, or nearly sol 
in Msy last. I want them to btomom again In February or 
Mtroh, ir possible. I have plenty of heat, if required. Oan 
thle be done ?— Rosts. 

8511 —Vines for late work.—1 have jaet ereotod 
a vinery, 32 feet long by 15 feet wide, in which I propoao 
to plant 11 VineL Will someone kindly nmi, , good 
•election of kinds to plant? I have a email vinery adjoin¬ 
ing the new one for forcing. The one I have ereotod I 
Intend tor fruit for late eating, and I am wlehtol to lay 
down fruiting Vines to get them into bearing as soon 
as possible.— Tuibaboombb. 

n 85 ! 2 - aro J ^ n « bulbs.—Last year I had a In* of 
Hyacinths and Narcissus in pots. I kept them In the daik 
and oovered up till the pots were full of roots. I 
brought toroi to toe light, and they oommeooed to grow 
vigorously, but never came to anything in the war of 
flower. Tne Narcissus never bloomed et alL The soU was 
very light, and I fancy it must have been want of water. 
Can anyone help me ?—W. L. J. 

_ 85is.-Oatdoor Mushrooms for profit. —I and, 
I think, many others would be glad If experience oould be 
given of results of growing outdoor Mushrooms for proflt, 
stating : 1, The number of months estimated tor. 2, The 
Pries of manure and quantity purchased. 8, The number 
of men and hours of employment. 4, Wages given. 
5, The number of yardeof beds. 6, The quantity of Muah- 
7 - n * pri0 - 

8514.—Roses for a very clayey soil.— My garden 
la upon very clayey soil. I have well manured it lor 
»nd In buying Rose-trees, in whioh would 
most likely be the beet direction to enquire for trees that 
wiU bear transplanting ?—for Instance, if I get them from 
Devonshire or the eastern counties, perhaps they have 
been raised in sandy soil comparatively, and directly they 
get into my ground they begin to Un gwifh end ultimately 
die off. I do not know of a nurseryman in the soutliof 
London who is oelebrated for successful cultivation of 
Roses, and It seem s that transplanting even the beet 8 
most taocseefnl epedmens from a distance brings repeated 

rss.asWifi" - -v-swst 
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3515.—Moving Bhabarb-roote.—I bin worn* 
Rhubarb-roots, whioh 1 am anxious to taka up and plant 
in anobher part of my garden. Will it be an advantage or 
a die Mi vantage to do It now; or ihould they be permitted 
to remain where they are till the leavee have died down 
for the winter ?—Wbbklt Rbadbr. 


1626 .- Planting seedling Rhubarb (A. F. G.) 

It would bo beet to leave the planting till spring, aa the 
seedlings are but small. Plant in moist land, and wall 
manure it previously. You may grow Spinaoh, Lettuoe, 
French Beans, or any other low growing ovop between the 
rows the first- 


8516 —Treatment of old Chrysanthemums.— 
Will someone be kind enough to tell me what is the proper 
thing to do with my plants—last year's? In May last the 
pots were plunged out into the open ground with 2 inches 
or 3 inohae of soil over the tope of the pole. I find now 
the roots have extended out over the tops of the pots. I 
wish to remove them into the house, ana shall be glad to 
kno* when is the time to do so, and what is the proper 
treatment for them now, with a view to early ana good 
blOSBOm ?—OlIRTBAMTHSMUM. 

8517. — Treatment of Gentlanellas — What 
should be dons with Gentians! las in autumn? Should 
they have a top-dreoaing, and if eo of what materials ? All 
kinds are at hand-sand, peat, soot, lime, road scrapings, 
and old stable-manure. The Gontianelias were plan bed 
lasb September and flowered at Christmas, aa well as this 
last April. They have made most astonishing growth; 
five email ehoote now oover a large ipvoe. I followed the 
directions of ** E. H ” and '* J. 0. O ," November 3rd, in 
last year's Oarmhihs. The leavee are very fine and a rich 
dark-green.— Olitort. 

8513.— Wintering Qaillardlae.— How should Gail- 
lardias from the seed ordinarily sold be treated in winter ? 
They are advertised as hardy, but I have not found them to 
stand the winter in the opsn ground. Would heap’.ng sifted 
ashes over them in the border, so as to keep off frost, 
do, or would potting op and putting them in a cold frame, 
like Carnations, do? in this oase the frost might get at 
them. I know that when kept under glass, where the frost 
is kept out, they will do very well tn pots over the winter; 
but would be glad to know u either of the other two plans 
are likely to answer ? Carnations in poll in a frame I know 
can stand some frost— Alrx Botlb. 

8510.— Treatment of a fruit plantation.— I have 
a fruit garden planted with trees and bushes; but I get 
but Utile fruit from it I think, perhaps, the trees and 
bushes are rather too does together, having been planted 
several years. I have a man so look after the garden, but 
the produoe is not at all satisfactory. Every winter the 
man forks among the trees to bury the weeds; but I notioe 
they are always up again soon after, and then, if time 
allows, the hoe is set to work; but some of the ground is 
left rough. Is this a good plan or nob? Some of the 
Plum-brees have thrown up quite a lot of underwood or 
snokeis. In what way can I Improve matters?— Tom 
Steels. 

8520.— Plants for a greenhouse, &o— My house 
Is situated in South Staffordshire, and as ironworks abound 
in this neighbourhood, plants which require absolutely 
pore air to repay one for their cultivation oannot be 
included in the greenhouse stock 1 have a lean*bo green¬ 
house, 10 feet by 8 feet, facing south-west, heated with an 
ordinary flue, and should b) glad of advios as to the most 
suitable plants I oould grow in it without dlffloulty ? Tem¬ 
perature about 45 degi. in winter. Also the best plants and 
shrubs, Ao., to cultivate in the open garden in this 
rather smoky district ? Iam alio desirous of planting a 
ollmber in front of my house, facing the roadway—ever¬ 
green flowering one, if possible. Can anyone kindly tell 
me the best one to get ?— Cassius. 


To (he following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give farther 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

8521.—Prolonging the blooming of Fuchsias 

(.Wide ),—Give plenty of air to the greenhouse, water 
thoroughly when the plan's require It—not daily whether 
they want it or not. Give a little weak manure or soot- 
water, or a pinoh of some good artificial manure oooasion- 
ally. Itthe shoots of a fsw of the plants are out beak, they 
svfll break into fresh growth, and give a good show of 
blossom later on. 


8522 —Unhealthy Rose-leaves (B. G. Butcher).— 
For the mildew, with which the Rose-leaves are 
badly, dust the plants over with flowers of sulphur applied 
with a flour dredger, or better still, drees with sulphide of 

P otassium, used aooording to the dtreoilons sold with It. 

or the oaterpillars that are eating the leaves, the best 
plan is look the Roses over carefully every day and catch 
and k’ll the insoots. This will soon effaot a olearanoe if 
persevered in. 

8523.— Oncldlum sphaoelatum ( Vulcan ).—I have 
received from “ Vulcan* a bulb and leaf that appear to 
be of this spooler, but I cannot say for a surety what it may 
be. I should imagine the plant, judging by the else of the 
bulbs, should flower next year. Keep It oool and fairly 
dry through the winter months. If it begins to show a 
spike before the winter season is past, then a little more 
water is neoeesaiy, and gradually move to a slightly 
warmer temperature than has been aooorded it in Its 
winter abode.- Matt. Brambli. 


8524 —Oaterpillars on Zonal Pelargoniums 
(X. Y. Z There is absolutely no better method of 
getting rid of the caterpillar upon Zonal Pelargoniums 
than by hand-ploklng, and it must be psrslstently followed 
up. If the branches of the plants oan be well shaken, 
many of the oaterpillars will fall to the ground, and oan 
then be picked up and destroyed. As the bodies of the 
insects are green, and, therefore, eo muoh the colour of 
the foliage they eat, it is difficult to find them on the 
plants without a diligent searching. 


8525.—Nlphobolus heterachtis (Gerald ).—This is 
No. 2 of the lot of Fern fronds cant by " Gerald," and a very 
pretty kind It is. It Is aplant that was first introduced to 
thlsoounbry In a living stile by myself some twenty yetn 
ago, so it is not a new kind, as you hive been told. It is 
a bold-growing, handsome plant, whioh I originally im¬ 
ported from Upper Assam, and it differs from the Japanese 
i N. Lingua, in its broader fronds, and in their 


—unmaer iruoas, ana m mm if 
under surfaces, being olothed with pure white woolly 
•oalee. It is an admirable Fern to mix with Other Unde of 
J. Jarvis:* f ^ 

bv\jCK »gle 


a more graceful habit.—. 

Digitized 


8527.— Pears cracking (Henry Fuller). — This is 
generally oaused by the roots having got down into the 
oold and wet subsoil. In the month of November (if the 
trees are not very old ones) lift the roots otrefully and 
replant them near the eurfaoe in some good, fresh, turfy 
soli, and ces that the soil is well drained fi at all wet. This 
will generally remedy the evil oomplalned of. 


8518.—Sowing Anemo ne s e ed (Amateur Florist). 
—In the months of April and May is the beet time to sow 
seed of Anemones in the open ground. The soil should be 
well prepared, deeply dug and manured, and the eurfaoe 
of it well fined down. Draw shallow drills 1 Inoh in depth 
and 10 Inohae apart. Mix the seed first with any dry 
material, so that it may be well separated, then sow thinly 
in the drills, and oover with fine sandy soiL If sown under 
glass this may be done earlier in the year or even In the 
autumn, but the young seedlings should be pricked out 
thinly ere they become entangled with one another. 


aunt oi iraoKuum sexuosum, aso. 
This enquirer says: ‘I have a plant of the 
ties whioh has thrown up a flower-spike, 
i with it? Rest It?’ Well, the spike 


8629 —Treatment or Onoidinm flexuoeum, &c. 

(Dendrobium).—Th\a enquirer says ' 
above-named epeoii 
What shall I do 
requirei nutriment in order to develop Its blossoms, and if 
this is not given it the spike will deoay. Your Cattleya 
Trlana should have mads its growth for this season, and 
requires reeling, whilst the Ovpripedium barbatum should 
be kept in the warmest position you have, and kept fairly 
moist all the year round; these plants having no bulbs to 
support them, oannot withstand a heavy resting.— Matt. 
Bramble. 


8530.— Repotting an Aoada and a Genista 
(8. B. D.)— These oan both be repotted now, using a 
oompost of turfy loam, decayed stable-manure, and sharp 
silver-sand; drain the pots well, and press the soil in firmly 
around the roots. If the Genista has beoome too big for the 
space at oommand In the greenhouse It oan certainly be out 
in a little, but if it is so treated It would be beet to wait a 
fortnight or so before repotting it, so that new growth will 
start first. The Acacia named is not hardy, and must 
therefore be wintered in the greenhouse, although both it 
and the Genista will be better out in the open air until 
about the end of next month. 


8531.— Unhealthy Camellia (G. T .).—From the 
appearance cf the leaves sent It seems more than probable 
that the roots have been allowed to beoome dry, and then 
it has been flooded with water. Th's will almost always 
cause Camellias to lose their leaves in the way complained 
of, and probably also many of the leaves are toorohed by 
the sun. The only thing to do is to keep the roots in a 
healthy state as to moisture, and to keep the atmosphere 
of the house oool and moist, and shade from hot sun, and 
then in time the plant may recover; but, it onoe old 

1 >tante of Camellias get out of health, it is a very tiresome 
ob to re-establish them in their natural luxurianoe. 


8532.—Propagating Ampelopeia Veltohl (R. 
G. Kildare ).—Take cuttings of shoots of the current sea 
son’s growth as the leavee fall. Out them to three eyes and 
insert them firmly in light, sandy soil, keeping it moist. 
The pots should be kept in a oool frame during the winter, 
and should be removed to a shady place by the time that 
the son gets power in the spring. When growth has fairly 
commenced in the spring, plant them out In a border of 

{ ;ood soil. Cuttings of Virginian Creepers will also strike 
reely if good deed shoots are planted firmly in a shady 
border of raudy soil aa soon as the leavee have fallen off in 
autumn. 


8533.—Destroying mealy-bop on Vines (Vigi - 
lent).— When the Vines are at rest, after pruning early in 
the winter (the p run Inga should be burnt), the first step is 
to wash the wood-work and glass and paint the house, 
and well dress the inside wain with hot lime wash. The 
bug gets into the smallest orevioes of the wood and briok- 
work, but two ooabe of paint and hot llmewath will settle 
it. The eurfaoe soil of the Inside border, if there is one. 
should be removed to the depth of 3 inohes, to be replaced 
with fresh clean loam. All loose bark must be removed 
frem the Vines, and wash them well with warm, soft-soapy 
water. Before the bark dries paint it over with a mixture 
of strong, warm, soft-soapy water, flowers of sulphur, and 
Tobaooo-liquor. If this advioe Is carefully followed it 
should destroy the bug effectually. 

8531 —Treatment of Bine Lobelia (A Constant 
Reader) —Cuttings of this Lobelia will strike freely now if 
put) In thinly in pots or pans filled with sandy soil and well 
drained. They should be put in a dose, shaded frame for a 
time until rooted, when they should reoeive plenty of air and 
no shading. They will winter very well on the shelves of a 
greenhouse from which frost Is excluded. The principal 
thing to guard against is the damping off of the foliage oy 
keeping all decayed portions picked off. In spring, if they 
are placed in a little waim'ib, they will yield an abundance 
of cuttings whioh will strike freely in heat. Aa to seed, 
gather it as soon as ripe, store in a dry plaoe in winter 
and sow it in February or March in a heat of 60 dags. 
Use well-drained pots or pans and light sandy soil slftsd 
fine on the surfaoe. When the seedlings are large enough 
to handle prlok eff singly into boxes and grow on in a 
light plaoe in the greenhouse. 

8535 —Grapes shanking (C. D ).—'The cause of 
Grapes shanking is generally from overcropping, or from 
the roote being in a oold, badly-drained border. If the 
latter is the case—and it is the most frequent one—as soon 
as the crop of fruit is out eet about at onoe lifting the roots 
and renovating the border by carefully forking out all the 
old soil from between the roots, and preserving them from 
drying up by wrapping them up in damp mats, or any 
similar material. When the old soil is all removed, pul the 
drainage right, and replant the roots in good turfy loam, 
with some old mortar rubbish and broken bones. The 
bordkh should be about 2 feet la depth, and the roots 
should be put in about 6 inohes or 8 inches below the 
eurfaoe of the soil. The vinery should bs kept does and 
shaded, and the Vines should be freely syringed. This 
will ksep the foliage fresh for some time, and uduos the 
I Vines to firm neap roots. They should not be fqrop) pext 
I fsssoq. 


8586.—Growing? Tuberoses (North-west Cheshire). 
—1 am muoh obliged to this gentleman for his interest on 
my behalf in the matter of growing these plants (see 
Gardehixo, Aug. 24, page 844). 1 am afraid, however, be 
is too late to induoe ms to take up the culture of these 
bulbs any more. In my oase I fear it wae some combina¬ 
tion of droumstanoes over whioh I had no control that 
affected me, for I invariably got blanks in my Tuberoeer. 
I grew them all right, and sometimes thought I wae on 
the road to suooses, but invariably to find my bulbs turn 
out blanks, saving less than a fourth, and this I do cot 
oonsldar a satisfactory state of affairs, and led me to 
give op their culture in disgust, for I feel sure that II 
the bulbs sold me were properly ripened the flower* 
would have been forthcoming in due season. 1 oan for¬ 
give and allow for a few of them not flowering, but when, 
as with me, I only had a few to flower, I gave up their 
culture, muoh as I admire the delicate fragranoe of their 
b lossoms.- Matt. Bra mb lb. 

8537.— Treatment of Souvenir de la Mai* 
maieon Carnation (Rev. C. F. S .).—Plants of this 
Carnation that have done flowering would be better oat- 
of-doors for a time, and if they are large specimens and 
root-bound, shift at onoe Into larger pots, using a oompost 
of turfy loam and decayed manure ; the pots ehoula be 
well drained. They oan be propagated either by layering 
or from outtinge. If layered plunge the pots containing 
the old plante up to their rime in an open, sunny part of 
the garden, and surround them with a thin bed of sandy 
soil, into whioh tbs Grass oan be layered, like ordinary 
Carnations. The soil in the bed must be kept moistened 
in dry weather, and when wall rooted the layers should 
bs put singly into small pots, and be plaoed in a oold pit 
or oool greenhouse, using for them the oompoel before 
recommended. Outtinge will strike very well if they are 
taken off and inserted firmly in sandy soil under a hand- 
light, or in a oloee frame in a ehady spot. Keep them 
aloes, and the soil moderately moist, and thsy should soon 
form roots. 

8538 — Drymogloesum pUoselloldes (Gerald).— 
The marked fronds sent by ‘‘Gerald" are those of the 
above-named plank It is a pretty little spedee—Indeed, 
one of the smallest Ferns In cultivation, and one that will 
succeed well in a Wardian case either upon a stony eurfaoe, 
or when planted in a half shell of a Coooa-nut, to form a 
hanging basket. It has a eomewhat wide range, being 
found in the Indian islands, in the north of India, and I 
have aeon specimens gathered by Mr. J. G. Veitcfa about 
Nagasaki, and tome gathered in Japan by my muoh 
respected friend Mr. Oldham (now no more). The epcolmene 
of “ Gerald' quite confirm my former statement, that it le 
amongst the smallest Ferns grown, and I would etroogly 
recommend it to the attention of my readers. Its fronds, 
small as they are, consist of two kinds: the infertile ones 
are small, nearly round, thick and fleshy in texture, and 
light-green; the fertile ones are linear, of the same 
thlok texture ; they are eotne 2 Inohes long. These brat 
a line of sorl on either tide of the mid rib. Itlorms a very 
neat and pretty mam.— J. Jarvis. 


NAMB3 OF PLANT3 AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should he addressed to the Editoe of Gardbnino Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southamptonstreet, Strand, London , W.C. 

Names Of planes.— Wert View.—We oannot name 
single tuberous Begonia flowers. If you have raised theta 
from seed you may call them what you like if considered 

worthy of such a dlettnotlon.- H. B Jf.—Th» botanical 

name of the Artillery Plant is Pilea musooea.- L. O. M. 

—Fuohtia fulgent. Other specimen, bine flower. Plum¬ 
bago oapentis. Number speotmens In future.- W. Pick. 

—1. Eaonymus Jeponions anno varlegatus; 2, Begouta 

Weltoniende.- J. B. Fletcher .—Giant Knotweed (Poll- 

gonum ouepldatum).- S. Lawrenson.— Tea-weak 8took. 

- Percy YaUon .—Begonia metaUioa.- G. C.—The 

Tropmolum in question is T. Lobblanum.- C. A. H. 

Carter.—Flowering shrub, 8k John’s Wort (Hypericum 
oalyatnum; variegated-leaved shrub, Aueaba Japanioa; 
other specimen ineuffioienk Number specimens in future. 

- New Cummock. — Sneesawort (Achillea Ptarmloa 

IL-pl.)-C. F. L, Field .—Edible fruited Birberry (Bar- 

bene dulde).- A my son. —Common Golden Rod (8olidago 

Virgaurea); other specimen next week. - C. A. Jf.—A 

Carrion Flower (8tapella tubata).- B K. Jf.—Euphorbia 

Lethyrii.- B. C. Ayton .—2 Tradsecan la vlrginioa 

other epeolmene Insufficient-Jf. 8 P., Asoot ,—Send 

better specimen, and not wrapped np In ootton wooL— 
R. V.— 1, Heart-leaved Tree Celandine (8ooonnia oordata); 
2, Strawberry-tree (Arbutus Uoedo); 3, Send again when 
In flower. 

Names of fruit.— W. Jackson. — Apparently Irish 
Peach Apple ; but oannot name aoourately from a single 

•peoimeo.- G. R. A.—Gooseberries: 1, Crown Bob; 

2, Monarch; 3, Lancashire Lad.- Percy YaUon .— 

Apple, Early Harrest.- J. J. F.— Apples: 1, Carlisle 

Oodlln ; 2 and 8 are identioal; Five Crowned Plpp'n.- 

Qt GiixhalL —Plum Autumn Compote.- Amyson.— 

Oannot name, as the numbers, being insecurely fastened, 
had all beoome detached and mixed up. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should he glad if readers would remember that ws 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not oontain the name and address of sender. 

S. B .—Apply to Mr. James Palham, Broxbourae, Herts. 

- A. B .—Continue to syringe the Peaoh trees on the 

book wall of the vinery for some time yet to keep down 

red-eptder.- Marie J.— The yonug Maiden-hair Fern 

fronds a re probably eaten off by dogs- George Innes.— 

The Grapes are thanked; there le a noie on thlfi 
dleaser, giving the information required, on thla page. 

- Memorabilia. —Please send a pirtion ct the plant In 

question, and we oan then tell you its name and how to 

treat Ik-Amateur.—Heat the greenhouse with a email 

ooil or saddle boiler and two rows of 4-lnoh hot-water 

pipes.- Weekly Reader .—*« Select Feme and Lyoopoda,” 

B. 8. Williams, Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, Upptr 

Holloway, London, N.-A Young Gardener.—Yon mult 

send your name and address, and than we will try and 
advise you, The Castle M*Uow t Cork —If• til 
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C. FRAZER’S EXECUTOR 

Horticultural Builder, NORWICH. 


THE AMATEUR’S SPAN-ROOF CAROEN FRAME 

Made of reasoned red wood, painted 3 coats of oil colour. 
Lights on each aide, hineed and fitted with set opes for 
ventilation Glazed with 31 os. glass. 

6 ft. by 3 ft. .. £1 Os. ) Carriage and Packing 

12 ft. by 3 ft. „ £3 15s. i Free. 

Ko. 61.-IMPROVED LEIN TO FKAME. 


more evenly gra z ,d. Smeller houee. would 

_then suffice, but they should be constructed on 

Catalogues received .-Bulb Catalogue. E. Webb mach the 8am ® Une ® aa indicated. -DoULTlNG. 

Seeder’and Trop^^n^^rdshlp^ne^ 7 ^^Dulwk*j n^ 28 ^; - !^^ 0 ^ 0 ? 8 1 tt “ nk j fc P 08 * 

London, 8 E. - Dutch Floioer Root t and other Spring - aible that the chicks might have suffered from 

flowering Plante. W. 8mlth «fc Son, 18, Market-street, a " * i ~ a -— - r 1 - 1 - L, ‘ — 1 — 

and 3, lladlen-Hbreet, Aberdeen.- Flower Root 9 , Sin 

dowering Plante, Strawberries, Vines, <{-c. E P. D1 

The Yorkshire Seed Establishment. Hall.- fh/icit 

Tulips, Crocuses, and other Flowering Roots. Doble 
Mason, 60, Deansgate, and 22, Oak-rtreet, Manobesber. 

Bulbs and Winter Flowers. Wm. Paul 6c 8on9, Walt! 
cross, Herts. 


Lights glared with 21-oz. glass, and painted three coat*, 
fitted with joints and registered set opes; 8 feet by 4 feet. 
£2 15s.: 12 feet by 4 feet, £3 10s.; 16 feet by 4 feet, £! Ida. ; 
30 feet by 4 feet, £5 15s. Packing-cases free. 

Carriage Paid to any railway-itation in England and Wales - 
also to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Greenhouses, Girden Frames, Ac., 
post free for 6 stamps. 


should bo wotted with tincture of iodine. Thr< 
or four times daily a drop of spirits of camphi 
and five drops of brandy may bo given in a to 
spoonful of warm milk. Soft, nutritious die 
especially choDped raw baef, is necessar; 
Beaten egg ana port wine will also prove so 
viceable. To relieve the more distresBir 


POULTRY AND RABBITS, 


mouth open oontinually. Its appetite was good. I tried were probably own brothers and sisters, and 

bred from a more delicate hen than the ret.- 
and lb went about with drooped wings and teemed to have DofTLTINO. 

no appetite to eat anything. I may say both were pure - 

black Minoroae. The former were fed upon eoft food In 

the morning, and English Wheat and sometimes Barley at BEES, 

night. Will •' Douiting” please inform me the oause and 
the beet and safest remedies?—Jons Edwards. 

8330 — Constructing a fowl-house — 8289.— Queen bees —As far as my know- 

In planning a fowl-house it is necetsary to take led g® 8 oea » n0 means have yet been devised for 

i-*.-“i--"owls it is intended keeping a queen bse alive through the winter, 

he outlay one is pre- exce P fc in a neuoleus. I last year brought safely 
ioint whioh should trough the winter three out of four of these 


HARDY BRUIN & CO.’S SPECIALITY. 

Tomato, Cucumber, and Plant-house, the beat styl* for grow . 
ing flowers and fruit, 30 by 12, fixed, g'azed, painted and 
heated, within 150 miles, £30. Estimates for otheTsix^ 

limjTrnnr fiTTD a r T 


Tift Perfection 
Blow Combustion 
Greenhoubk 
Boiler. 

Builds in front of 

f reen house. Sise, 

ft. 1 in. by 14 in. 
diam., 45*. oil., car¬ 
riage paid. Same 
Boiler, fitted with 
18 ft 4 in. Piplrg 
and Expansion Box, 
patent Joints and 
Smoke Pipe. £3 14a. 
Carriage paid. CaU- 
logos post free. 


Registered Dec. 20, 1888. 
No. 110140. 


ptred to make. Another pc___ 

not be lost) sight of is whether it is desirable to noucl ° l under circumstances certainly not 
build a permanent or a temporary structure, favourable. On the 30th November last I bought 
The former, of course, will cost the most, but foor 8boc k® of bees in atraw skeps, and gave very 
on the other hand, many years will elapse before Mtoto for them, they being on the verge of starva- 
anything will be required in the shape of tlon • the next da y 1 transferred the whole of 
repairs. Were the property my own, therefore them into a multiple hive, which allowed each 
and materials could be bought oheaply, I should oolonv three frames, there being very thin 
use stones or bricks; but a tenant would be dividing walls, about jj inch thick, between 
better advised to construct his house of wood as them. The whole four colonies had not more 
it would allow him to remove it at the end of fchan 16 lb * of honey ln their combs, of which one 
his tenancy if his successor or the landlord did had about 7 lb. and another about 2 lb. I gave 
not care to take it over. Inch boarding, tongued fchem a Pitiful supply of soft candy on top of 
and grooved, should be used, nailed to a frame tb ® frames, and covered them up snugly. In 
made of scantlings, 3 Inches by inches or 8 P rin 8 I examined them and found one 
thereabouts. The roof may be formed of thin lot queenless ; I united that to the weakest 
boarding, above whioh felt may be placed the °* tb e other three, and transferred them all 
latter being tarred annually. Ventilation’may their P r0 P® r hivea. They have all done 
be obtained by holes made in the gables. As to wel1, I rom thia 1 ar S u ® tba t a very fair return 
size, it is bast to allow plenty of room, and the for the troubl ® ma y h® obtained by wintering 
most reliable guide is the perch-room required— B P ar ® queens thus. Bat I believe it must bs done 
some 10 inches per fowl beingthe usual aliowanoe * n hives of the kind I describe, so that each 
The height of the house may be about 7 feet at ncucIeu> gets the assistance of the radiated 
the ridge, but should it stand on land used by warmfcb of its neighbours. Such small quanti- 
any kind of animal besides poultry it must be tiea would not have sufficient heat of their own 
much higher, or the roof will be seriously damaged to P rea ® rv ® their lives through the severest cold 
The height named is, however, sufficient for the of our waters. I am proceeding on a more 
fowls themselves, and if the door be placed at extensive scale ln this same line this year, 
the end it will allow the attendant to walk in having arranged a hive with twelve oompart- 
without knocking his head. 8uch a house as menta to contain four frames and a dummy in 
this may be made large enough to accommodate eaoh - Th i> I have already partly stocked. To 
any number of fowls, and in the case of a very enaur ® success each little town ought to be 
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(1UNS. — BREECHLOADING 

Forty-seven gists balls out of fifty bit sc 
one of my 25i. Single-barrel, It-bore, O. F. Him j 
loaders, using ordinary shot cartridges, allsprui 
Oarrer trap. -J. B. WARRILOW, Ohlppenhan 


flOOD SINGLE BARREL CENTRAL FIRE 

^ BREECHLOADERS from 15«. eaoh. Ham merles* 
Breechloaders from 15s. each These guns are consol*! 


n.UNS.—Having by far the largest stock and 

V-* biggest shops in the West, I am able to supply a strong, 
substantial Double 12 C.F. Breechloader at 57a 6<Leach- 
superior aualjtvlatest improvemesta, 45s. My Universal 
Gun £3 and £3 5s ; 8pecial Universal. £3 10s. and £3 15i. 
Featherweight Guns, first quality only, £$ and £7 «sch’ 
Universal Bammerloss. £5 15s.; fine ,r Anson aud Deeley " 
whh extra triple screw grip top connection. £7 10 j.; with new 
patent self-ejector, throws out exploded ease automatically 
£11 to £15 each. My Guns are the cheapest In tbs true 
senso, and the best value in the trade.—J. B. WARRILOW 
Chippenham. Unequal facilities for testing all guns adioinlne 


GREENHOUSES. 

Intending purchasers should 
send for our revised Illustrated 
Catalogue for 1889, post tree. We 
challenge the Trade tor prioe 
combined with quality. Satisfac¬ 
tion guaranteed.— OvERENDS 
Horticultural Works, West- 
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FRUIT, 

LIFTING THE ROOTS OF FRUIT-TREES. 
Root-lifting, experienced writers say, may be 
performed at various seasons, but in general 
the safest and best is that which corresponds 
with planting. But in an extraordinary 
season like that of 1888, for instance, I most 
uphold the late Mr. Thompson's opinion, that 
any time after the end of July and before 
the leaves fall is the proper time to operate 
upon fruit-trees that have no crop npon them. 
Of these, this year, unfortunately, there are 
great numbers in all parts of the kingdom, and 
the sooner they are taken in hand the better. 
Others carrying fruit, as a matter of oourse, 
cannot be disturbed for the present, but these, 
if at all strong, should receive the annual check 
ae soon as the crop is gathered. Gardeners 
who have rednoed root-lifting to an annual or 
biennial system know when and how to check a 
tree without jeopardising the next year’s crop, 
and yet it never gets too strong, but many 
amateurs, even in this fast-closing nineteenth 
oentnry, I am sorry to have to say, make a very 
poor hand of the work, and not unfrequently 
apply for advioe when the roots of their 
trees are mutilated past recovery. For their 
benefit) 1 may say root-lifting is preferable to 
Root pruning, and it is safer to do too little 
than too much, especially where the trees have 
not been so treated, and the feeders are working 
a considerable distanoe away from home. In 
oases of this kind, especially where the trees 
are of large size, the operation should be per¬ 
formed piecemeal—that is to say, the roots on 
one side of the bole, including the tap root, 
should be lifted—not cat throngh a foot or two 
from the stem—-as is too often done—carefully 
divested of faulty portions, and relaid in a hori¬ 
zontal position. The operation, no matter how 
carefully it is performed, will destroy many of 
the extremities of the fine, hair-like roots, and 
these, as a matter of oourse, must be shortened 
back with a sharp knife, for the two-fold pur¬ 
pose of getting rid of injured parts whioh might 
perish or throw up suckers, and securing a relay 
of fresh fibres nearer home. If the drainage is 
unsatisfactory it must be correotsd, the roots 
being kept moist and covered from sun and air 
the while, the compost in like manner reno¬ 
vated or replaced with new, made firm by ram¬ 
ming or treading, and when raised to the proper 
level (the nearer the surface the better), each 
root must be laid out in a. horizontal position, 
■lightly oovered with at least a few spadesful oe 
new loam, and watered home. If the work is 
to be done extra well 6 inches of new compost 
may be placed over the roots in lieu of the old, 
as an inducement to the formation of a mat of 
fibres close to the surface, and so within the 
infiuenoe of solar heat and light, genial rain, 
and digestible food from the mulohiug. A gross 
tree treated in this way now (September 1) will 
hardly droop a leaf, but growth will be arrested, 
buds and wood will harden and ripen, and it 
will bo capable of oarrying a fall orop of frnit 
next season. When this orop is gathered the 
other half of the roots m&v be lifted and relaid 
in the same way, and the future fertility of the 
tree will be secured, at foots ones brought to 
' Digitized by i^jOOQlC 


the surface, well mulobed and watered in dry 
summers, will never descend from a warm, 
genial larder into a cold, erode subsoil. These 
remarks apply to large 

Neglected trees, and not to young ones a 
year or two old, planted on strong, deep soils and 
now growing freely. Such trees, by judicious 
cropping, pinching the strongest shoots and 
general lateral as well as vertical exten¬ 
sion, may go on well throngh several 
seasons; in fact, they may produce excel¬ 
lent orops until an adverse spring de¬ 
stroys the blossom, when a growing season 
will destroy the balance, and a pieoemeal 
operation like the preceding must be resorted 
to. To prevent this, every young tree should 
be lifted at the end of the second year in the 
autumn and replanted, as I have just observed, 
with all its roots in a horizontal position. If 
well drained and planted in the first instance, 
the first need not be disturbed, and the com¬ 
post, it is more than probable, will be quite rich 
enough; but in the event of the soil having 
deteriorated or become inert, a little fresh soil 
may be placed about the roots, especially above 
them. Ootober is not a bad month for lifting 
and relaying the roots of young trees, as ram- 

E ant growth by this time has pretty well ceased, 
ut wall-trees which are more advanced and 
have a oertain amount of shelter may be operated 
upon in September. Knowing how closely the 
amateur clings to the knife and rich manure, 
a word in conclusion on the use and abase 
of these may not be out of plaoe. When 
the lifting of trees, be they young or large, 
has been decided upon, they should not 
be pruned, as every leaf and twig con¬ 
tribute to the formation of new rootlets, 
When the tree has been lifted and re¬ 
planted the knife should be kept in the 
sheath—oertaiuly nntii new growth sets in in the 
spring, as shortening back robs the roots not 
only by the removal of a portion of the stored- 
up sap, but also by producing wounds more or 
leas acted npon by frost and a moisture absorb¬ 
ing atmosphere. When trees have undergone a 
sharp pinoh I give them a year's graoe, and prune 
into form the following autumn. This, however, 
is an extreme oase, and applies generally to trees 
fresh in from the nursery, whilst others whioh 
have been two years under one’s own oare can be 
lifted at any time after July with impunity. 
Manure, like the pruning-knife, ia extremely 
usefnl—indeed, indispensable—in every garden, 
bat unless the soil is extremely poor it should 
not be used in the preparation of new compost 
for fruit-trees. I once knew an old gardener 
who placed several barrow-loade of rich manure 
beneath the roots of his young Peaoh-trees, and 
invariably had the gross growth killed by the 
i first severe winter; indeed, so oertain were 
deaths from this cause alone, that he told me 
he had given up trying to grow Peaches. The 
same wall at the present moment oonbains trees, 
40 feet across them from tip to tip, literally 
loaded with fruit, and there is not a faulty 
shoot or blistered leaf among them. Had loam 
and lime rubble, pure and simple, been used for 
the roots, aud a portion of the manure as a 
summer mulch, the best of fruit might have 
b:en grown upon these trees, whioh would have 
last ad a lifetime. E cample being better than 
preoepb, J need say no more, ae the veriest tyro 
will gather that it is better to have sound, sweet 


oompost too poor rather than too rich, as weakly 
trees oan always be fed by the application of 
surface dressing or diluted liquid. C. 


SOME GOOD GOOSEBERRIES. 

Gooseberries deserve a high plaoe as dessert 
fruits. Like so many other froite, the richest 
flavoured Gooseberries are the smallest, and the 
poorest flavour is found in the largest. The 
huge Leader or Roaring Lion, produced at great 
trouble to ensure a prize at some Lancashire 
show, is after all a little better than a bag of 
swfeet aoidity, whilst a tiny berry of the Iron¬ 
monger or Pitmaston Green Gage is delicious. 
Big Gooseberries may still help to furnish news 
paragraphs, but small, delicious ones are the 
best for eating. The pride of plaoe mast be 
given to the really good-flavoured dessert kinds. 
A selection of a dozen is given that the best 
may not only be understood, bnt it is hoped 
widely grown. Green kinds : Hedgehog, Early 
Green Hairy, Pitmaston Green Gage, and Green 
Walnut. Yellows : Yellow Champagne, Rum¬ 
bullion, Rookwood, and Golden Drop. Reds : 
Ironmonger, Champagne, Keen’s Seedling, and 
Warrington. It is noticeable that all the best 
flavoured fruits are hairy, so that it would seem 
as if these two characters were in the Goose¬ 
berry essentially associated. Turning now to 
varieties most suitable for ordinary bush culture 
and for cooking, the following is an admirable 
selection : Crown Bob, Lancashire Lad, High¬ 
lander, Whinham’a Industry, Lomax’s Yiotory, 
and Speedwell, redi; Railway, a fine sort, and 
Leader, yellow ; Antagonist and Lady Leicester, 
white; Telegraph and Matohlets, green. In 
this oase reds predominate, being the best all 
round varieties. 

For cooking it is important to have those 
whioh furnish green berries early, and thoce In 
the seleotion above given do so, not only sarly, 
but in great abundance. Then with regard to 
large-berried or exhibition sorts, the following 
half-dozen rank high amongst the heaviest 
berried producers : London City and Matchless, 
green ; London, red; Trumpeter, yellow ; Lady 
Leicester and Antagonist, white. There is yet 
another seleotion to be presented, and that is of 
kinds which make good pyramids, as some 
varieties seem mack more amenable to that 
form of training than others. These comprise 
Keen’s Seedling, Jolly Angler, Leveller, Whin- 
ham’s Industry, Leader, Alma, Antagonist, 
Red Champagne, Yellow Champagne, Green 
Walnut, and Crown Bob. With respect to 
oordon oulture, almost any kinds may be made 
available for that form of growth, although ereot 
growers adapt themselves to it the most easily. 
Where north walls and fsnees are available, 
espeoially those too low for Plums and Morello 
Cherries, such areas oan hardly be better 
employed than in producing fine fraits of Goose¬ 
berries, either as single or multiple oordons. 
Where no such convenience is found, a quarter 
in the garden should not only be specially 
allotted for the culture of choice dessert Goose- 
harries, but it should be protected by wire or 
netting daring the season of ripening. A per¬ 
manent wire top to the framework, with netting 
to hang round the sides, would probably prove 
the most serviesable, except where the bushes 
suffered materially from birds daring the 
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winter, when it will perhapi be found wbeet to 
enoloee the buhee with i permanent wire 
protection. _ D, 

Fruit-tree for a town garden. 

— BUokberry should have mentioned in hie 
nnery what fruit he preferred. Plume, for 
deawrt, plant Coo's Golden Drop. Cherries: 
May Duke. Apricot: Moore Park. Pears : 
Marie Louise, Beurr^ d’Amanlls, or Pitmaston 
Duohess. Peaohea: Belleaarde, Barrington, or 
Kobieme. Apples : Coxa Orange Pippin or 
Malster. The latter is useful for kitchen or 
dessert, and is riohly flavoured when grown on 
a wall.—W. Phillips, Hoole, Chester. 

8413.—Currants for show. —The two best 
Blaok Currants deoidedly are: Black Naples 
and Lee’s Prolifio Blaok. The former is very 
fine, and hangs long without dropping | and the 
latter is a great acquisition, very hardy, and 

S roduoee large sweet fruit Of Red Currants, 
■•d Grape and Raby Castle are muoh the 
finest two. The former has large fruit, and the 
bunches are long. The latter is an excellent 
kind, quite diatuiot, very handsome, and some* 
what later than Red Grape. If “ T. G.” will 
grow these well, and mulch the plants in May 
with oow manure, he will not be far behind 
when exhibiting.—W. P. 

8519.— Treatment of a fruit planta¬ 
tion.— From what you say it Is very evident 
that you plantation requires to be seen by some 
practical fruit-grower, who could advise you 
muoh batter than anyone who has not seen the 
trees. Most likely they have been pruned too 
muoh, and the roots injured by digging about 
them. The best advice I oan give you under 
the oiroumstanoes is to lift the trees, if they have 
made very strong growth, remove all the 
suckers, and give them more room if they re¬ 
quire it. I may tell you that fruit-trees are 
sometimes rendered unproductive owing to the 
poorness of the soil. You are better able to 
judge whether that Is so in the oase of your 
trees,—J. C. C. 

8431. — Proit-tre©6 and bushes not 

bearing.— If "Uxxle Gore” will let nature 
alone, regulate her fruit-trees and bushes, and 
not allow the village expert to butcher her trees 
under the impression that he is pi nning them, 
she may set some fruit, instead of so muoh new 
wood. It is just possible that the land is defi¬ 
cient in lime. It would be as well to dress the 
soil freely with lime, especially for the Cherries 
and other stone fruits.—W. P. 

8441—Treatment of Pear and Plnm- 
troos. —This is an important query, and is very 
frequently put by the readers of Gardening. I 
have already replied briefly on this subjeot to 
“ Lizzie Gore,” 8431. It is muoh to be desired 
that correspondents asking questions concern¬ 
ing trees making wood instead of fruiting 
should state distinctly whether they are 
young or freshly, planted trees, planted in rich 
ground, or whether they have been heavily 
pruned—by the travelling gardener, or by John, 
the man of all work. The first one tells you he 
has pruned the trees for the squire and the 
parson for the last 40 years, and the other one 
supposes he is doing right by cutting off all the 
young shoots made during the summer, not 
knowing that for every one of these he outs off 
three more comes to its funeral, so that the tree 
becomes a mass of twigs and no fruit; and in the 
oase of Gooseberry-trees, the shoots become so 
thlok that it is impossible to insert the hand to 
gather what trifle of fruit there Is on them, 
instead of leaving the branches full length, and 
taking out from tine base any unnecessary shoot. 
The same remark equally applies to Apples, 
Pears, and Plums. With tne exception of a little 
pruning during the two first years after planting 
to regulate the shape of the tree, they are bast 
left to nature, and the branches will develop 
fruit-bearing spurs, and sufficient wood, buds, 

, will be formed for the extension of the tree. 

I rav, before a man (whether he bs a professional 

? ;ardener or an amateur) be allowed an entranoe 
nto a garden or orchard for the purpose of 
pruning the trees, he should be able to give a 
dear answer why he outs off entirely or only 
shortens a certain branch; whether it is to 
cheok over-luxuriance in that particular branoh, 
or to cause more shoots to be formed for filling 
up a desired space; or. In oase of a Peach-tree, 
to encourage young wood for bearing next year, 
and so on, according to the nature of ^he fruit- 


10 on, according to the nature of ithe t 
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tne, and the requirements for filling the wall or 
orchard space. But in the oase of some fruit- 
trees—Blenheim Orange Apple, for instance— 
nature and a good soil will soon provide a per¬ 
fectly symmetrical standard tree, which will 
furnish grand crops of golden fruit. — W. 
Phillips, Hoole, Chester. 

8415.— Apples destroyed by or ter 
pillars- —Perhaps the best of all ways to get 
rid of these destructive creatures is to take all 
the soil away from beneath the trees affeoted to 
a depth of fi inches, and burn it. Of course, 
this must be donejin winter, when tile Insects are 
in the chrysalis state. They will then almost 
sure to be found at the root of the tree whioh 
has been affected by the weevil during the 
summer. Gas-lime is also an excellent thing to 
destroy them; but if this is used it should 
be spread over the soil under the tree in winter, 
and forked in to a depth of 2 inches or 3 inches, 
and a hay-band, saturated with gas-tar, tied round 
the stem of the tree. This wm prevent any of 
the insects whioh have escaped the gas-lime from 
ascending the trees in spring. These insects are 
very destructive this year in many gardens, but 
I am pleased to say that I have escaped with 
a very slight attack in this garden, ana I shall 
try my utmost to keep them in oheok by the 
plan described above.—T. ARztOLD. 

8353.— Manure for Gooseberry-bushes.—: Fork 
In a good dressing of farmyard manure, and than in the 
spring apply the soot jour friend reoommtnded as a top 
are sting, lb will not only aob as a stimulant (containing 
nitric add), hut will keep off oitarplllars.—W. Phillips, 
Chester. 

8511 —Vines tor late work.— Plant the following 
kinds: Three Lsdy Downs's Seedling, three three 

Oroe potman, one TrabUano (white), and one Royal Tine 
yard ( white) The first three kinds named abort are blaot 
varieties.—J. D. E. 


THH COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from September 
7th to September 14/ A. 

Earthed np Oardoone, Celery, and Leeks. For the 
Oeleiy I am working In a mixture of burnt earth and aches 
from the boiler and Jmum furnaces, mixed with a little 
lime and coot. This ie wheeled on the land between the 
***** sud mixed with the soli as the work prooeede, and it 
removes the slur and worm difficulty at a compara¬ 
tively cheep rate beyond a little forethought. Prepared 
* p S? > 2 ,lB 5! ,l#r “ plantation of Apples 

on the Paradise stock. I say experimental, but really I 
have grown most of the best sorts of Apples on this stook 
In some of Its forms, and I am only going to form them 
** **• 1 ooosi<&T, the most profitable 

way of dealing with them. Opened out the Ohrysanthe- 
mums In pot* to let In the air and sunshine bo ripen 
Krowth. The plants have made rapid program lately, and 
raqubemon epaoe to work among them, and attend to 
their training, watering, ha They an having liquid- 
manure Ihree-timat a week now, and an frequently 
sprinkled to keep the leavee fraah and green, as the plant* 
lose so muoh in effmtivenees If the foliage diet or is die- 
coloured. Planted oat Oabbagee for spring use. With me 
the main plantation usually follows the Onion crop, and 
ae the land was deeply branohsd and well manured for the 
ie required now byond a deep stirring 
of the surfaoe with a ho a. I always draw drills and plant 
& intervals, according to varisty. *Well 

blanched Endive is an absolute neoeesity for autumn and 

iter salads. Thera are several ways of doing this. The 
tplest way is to tie up the plants when perfectly dry. insert 
■ nower-pot over eaob, and plaoe a bit of elate or tile over the 
hole to keep out damp. Later in the season I find a covering 
of dry Oak-leaves, with a mat or come other oontrivanoe 
plaoed over them to prevent the wind blowing the leaves 
about, answers every purpose. It la very disappointing 
to find wheni one wants a good, salad that the Endives are 
U** oentw from the damp having penetrated. 
I Uke the dry leaves even better than dry Broken, whioh 
*.» !«> excellent protection, and so cheap withal—at 
!•••*» *bere it oan be obtained for the cutting. Root>- 
pruned several young Apple-treee to bring them Into 
■»: roob-pruned. but a tronoh was opened 
kh ®* ronk 00 op* rid® and the roots were oare- 
fally lifted, and no more injury was done to them aa»n 
wae unavoidable in carrying out the work of lifting the 
SSjLSLy?!*??, erasure no one need have 

unfruitful trace if the roots ware kept more under control 
Idamay I am ae gnat a sinner in this respect ae others * 
»« too powerful to be ooped with. 
Gathered in the Palms, Draonnas, and other large green- 
hones plants whioh were plunged about the grounds for 
their effeob In summer. I am keeping down all lateral 
growths in late vinery, nipping them in the bad ae It were; 
themttn leaves will give the necessary Impetus to the 
“O*- I kave need no fire-heat for the house 
•inoe about the beginning of July, and from present 
appearances the Grapes will not require it. Never- 

hellT; 8 °T M T’ 1 £*“ give a little artiflolal 

heat to complete the ripening before the tun loses its 
power. Planted the winter Cucumbers. Shall not use 
much fire-heat at first, unless the weather becomes colder 
than at present, end when I do start fires shall begin 
very moderately at Amt, as I believe in keeping the plants 
ae robust as possible. Another matter that I think of 
importance is to give the plants plenty of room. When lb is 
necessary to begin pinching and pruning early in the 
autumn to prevent crowding the plant* never do so 
well. The oompost used to plant In is chiefly turfy-loam, 
10 kMP " ° P ‘ n - 


Stove. 

AUamandae.— Amongst tbs various kinds of 

whioh amateurs who have a moderately roomy_„ 

where a temperature sufficient for stove sub j sots is kept 
up, will find it to bhdr advantage to cultivate are Alla- 
m a nrt ae. AU the known species are free* growers. One 
good property, oommon to all the species, ie tost they ato 
hot liable to get out of condition through toe Oooaritaai 
little inattention, whioh would Be fatal to plants of a mdrO 
tender nature. For instance, if water happen* to be wiftfi- 
held until the leaves flag in summer, no hand will bo 
dbne, provided the roots are ndt kept too long dries tllafl 
they like. All a m a nd sa ate amongst the freest of aflstoFfi 
plants in Blooming, as, if they an well supported at tho 
foots, and are kept warm enough, they will oontlnu* to 
flower from May to November, or even later, if enffiaiamt 
heat la maintained bo keep them growing. A temperature 
of about 60 degs. in the night through the autumn io 
enough, with a higher range In the day time to keep the 
plants blooming up to within a month of Christmas, and a 
similar amount of boat daring the winter will salfioe to 
keep them safe through the dormant season, at whioh Mata 
tbs soil may be allowed to get all but dip Another 
Important matter connected with totes plants is that theft 
ere staroel^ any insects that will llvs upon them—nothing 
exoept a email yellow bhrip seems to trouble them. Their 
joioes are too add for so ale, and, that wont of all poets, 
mealy-bug, seldom affcats them. Plants that have been 
flowering through the summer will now have filled their 
pots with roots, and. to a greet extent, will have exhausted 
the soiL To remedy this, manure-water may be giVda 
every time the soil requires moistening, or aAprioftlln# df 
concentrated manure, eo**h ae City’s fertiliser, may be 
MMrtied to the surfaoe of the soil onoe a fortnight. This 
will ret washed down to the roots In the operation of 
watering. Amateurs will find it best to grow the plants in 
pots, and to train the branches np near toe gU**- Lam 
spedmens require 16-lnoh or 18-inoh pots. The Unde 
that bear medium-sized flowers, snob as A. Ohelsoni end 
the old A. cathartioa, are better than the largest- 
flowered sorts, like A. Henderson! and A. BohottL Tim 
flowers of the first-named are kinds produoed in great 
numb*rs, and possess a more pleasing shade of colour. 
Where a high stove temperature Is maintained, and t#d dr 
tone plants afe grown, one may Be reeled now With tRh 
view of storting it before the others, ao ae to have it In 
flowef early. All that Is necessary to Induce reel ie to 
withhold water until the leaves flag for a day or two, then 
give a little, jest to freshen them up; but not enough to 
moisteo the soil in the way that la requisite with planti 
that are wanted to keep on growing. Continue this for a 
time. 

Oaledloms. — The larger growing varieties of 
Oaladiums will. In most cases, now be chewing signs at 
going to rest by the leaves losing their ldstre tod turning 
brown. When the plants get into this state give less water 
until the foliage dies off altogether; but, in thus ssriertng 
the maturing prooees, the moisture most be gradually 
withheld. If the supply is out off all at onoe, the leavee 
will wither np whilst they still havs life In them. Tho 
•fleet of this would be to Injure the tubers a deal for 
another year, and endanger sheir keeping through the 
dormant period. During the sea s o n of rest, oan mail be 
token that the tuber* are not stored where they will be too 
oold. Through thle mistake cumbers of these plants are 
annually loot. In a temperature of 60 degs. of a little less 
they will be safe, provided they an quite dry. They may 
Wither be allowed to remain in the pahs In which they have 
been grown, or they may be taken out of the Boil and put 
in dry sand in paper bags. 


Azaleas.—Though these plants an muoh bettor for 
being kept altogether under glass, it stOl often happens 
that want of room oausee them to bs stood out-of-doom 
daring more or loss of the summsr. Where treated in 
this w»y it will shortly bs time to ttke them indoors, 
previous to whioh, they should be looked oloeely over to 
•ee that they are free from thript, which inasote are She 
greatest difficulty that those who grow Azaleas have to 
contend with, ae a summer rarely pastes without the peal 
appearing. Nothing should be left undone to Insure the 
stook bang free from them at the time they am 
housed, ae if ever eo few io number, they will increase as 
soon as they get Inside. When the lnieoto are discovered 
the plants should be fumigated two or tores times at 
intervale of about a week, or, what is better, be dipped in, 
or syringed overhead wish, strong Tobacco-water. In whioh 
a little Gishurst has been dissolved. The dipping or fumi- 
gating, when repeated, has the advantage of destroying 
the inaeobe effeobusily, as if any escape the first time they 
will bs killed with the after applications. 

Fuchsias that are struok In the summer and kepi 
moving slowly through the autumn and winter, make fins 
blooming spedmens muoh earlier In the season than 
cuttings that are put in about the commencement of tho 
year Young plants of this description are also preferable 
to old ones that have been out back, as, with due attention 
In stopping, they are better furnished. Old speoimena ns 
well ae younger stock that were struok from cuttings at 
the beginning of the year, and that commenced to flower 
early, will, in most oases, begin to look shabby, in addition 
to which toe numbers of things now out-of-doors that will 
very soon require to be taken inside, will need all the 
room that oan be made ; consequently, it will be best to 
discourage any further growth. Thle may be done by 
giving no more water than will keep the eou from getting 
quite dry. By this means the leaves will soon tall off, 
after which the branohes oan be out oloee in Through 
the autumn, and eo far on in winter until the plants are 
again started Into growth, the sdl should be kept in a 
half-dry etate. Ib u not advisable to let the roots get 
completely dry, as sometimes practised, ae when subjected 
to extreme treatment of this kind the plants often suffer, 
eo that the growth oomei weak when they are again set in 
motion. 

Vallota purpurea.—From a deoorative point of 
view tbieie one of toe beet of all bulbous plants that will 
thrive under greenhouse treatment. With comparatively 
little attention it will go on flowering from year to year, 
blossoming freely every season without any of the failures 
that many plants are more or less liable to, and when 
fairly used the bulbs increase muoh faster in numbers and 
rise than most things are oapable of. The exact time of 
flowering depends on the warmth that is maintained 
quring the srfing in the hoof* where the plants are at 
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that season kept. From the middle of Angus* to the end 
of September la the time they usually bloom. As soon as 
the flowering la over the soil should be kept somewhat 
drier than It la advisable to have it during the spring and 
summerwhilatthe growth la going on. In this wav they 
should be kept through the winter; at the tame time the 
soil must never be allowed to get nearly so dry as deoidu- 
ous bulb] of various kinds will hear. The same treatment 
Is required by small bulbs that are not yet large enough to 
bloom. During the winter the plants will do with less 
light than it is necessary to give them from the time the 
young leaves begin to grow in the spring up to when the 
flowers die off; but they should not be stowed away under 
the stages oooupled by other things in the manner that is 
sometimes praotised. 

Hlmantopbyllume.—When these plants flrtt came 
into cultivation they were generally subjected to stove 
treatment. They will grow In this way, and whilst 
they are small, it is as well to keep them in intermediate 
warmth until they are big enough to be effective. But, 
after the speolmeDB axe sufficiently large to produce several 
spikes of bloom, a greenhouse temperature is suffi¬ 
cient. In most oases the leaves formed during the 
summer will now have attained their full size, and the 
solidifying proceta will be completed. When this occurs 
they may be kept nearly quite dry at the roots, and in this 
way allowed to remain until they are started with the 
obj ;ot of bringing them into flower. They will bear the 
roots being as dry through the dormant season as an 
A gap an thus. With a sutliolenfc number of plants a suooes- 


them as cool as possible at first, till they get accustomed 
to the change. Evergreen cuttings will root now in a close 
frame or under a handllght in light, sandy soil. If the 
outtings are taken off with a heel of last year's wood, roots 
will form more qulokly, though this is not an absolute 
necessity. Order in the bulbs for the beds when the 
summer cocupanfs are removed. Crocuses in mixture 
have a pretty effect In broad thlok masses under trees 
on the lawn. Carnations and Pink cuttings or layers will 
yet root, though it is time all such work was now done. 
Any alterations Involving the taking up of turf may be 
done now. though if the turf has to remain up some time 
it will be better to delay the work till growth is less active. 
No garden or grounds are ever absolutely perfeot, and the 
month of September, before the leaves change oolour, is 
the best season for studying the place, if it is with a view 
to prospective ohanges, either in outline or tree or shrub 
removal. It has often been a puzzle to me to find so little 
variety In villa and other gardens, and so little use made of 
the many beautiful hardy trees and shrubs to be found in the 
best nurseries. I do not deny that our oommon trees 
are beautiful, so are our oommon wayside flowers ; but a 
judioious use of the beautiful trees, ehrube, and flowers 
collected from other lands, and whloh are hardy in our 
climate, would add muoh to the beauty and interest of the 
garden. 

Fruit Garden. 

Seleot a genial time for the renewal of the bottom-heat 
materials in the Pine pits where fermenting materials are 



A a ell-grown seedling Ciueraria in a small pot. 


eion of flowers may be had for a lengthened time in spring 
and the early part of summer, all that is necessary being 
to start a portion of the stock in moderate heat about 
February. Thomas Bainks. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Evergreen trees and shrubs will move safely now. If 
anything is planted on untrenohed land make the holes 
large enough to spread the roots out straight and leave a 
margin beyond of prepared soil for them to work in. If 
trees and shrubs have to be purchased obtain them from 
a nursery where they have been frequently transplanted, so 
that they have flbry roots. Nearly all the deaths of newly 
planted trees and shrubs may be traoed to the negleot of 
proper preparation in the nursery—fostered as this is by 
the aravlng for cheapness, which now animates purchasers. 
In moving plants of considerable size they must after 
planting be properly secured against the wind, and be 
mulched and occasionally watered should the weather set 
in dry again. At present the soil is in a nice moist con¬ 
dition, and the roots, if carefully managed, will lay hold 
of it at once. All oholoe tender plants whloh have been 
plunged or planted to create special features about the 
grounds should be plaoed under oover, as the nights will 
noon be getting too oold for their safety. In moving plants 
from the open air to the greenhouse at this seaqpn, keep 
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employed. A mixture of tan and leaves forms a nice 
genial plunging bed. Successions and suckers whioh 
require larger pots should have attention given to them 
now so thac the roots may get hold of the new soil before 
the days shorten and the sunshine loses its power. More 
care will be required in watering now, especially in the 
oase of newly potted plants. Neither should the plants be 
syringed heavily, as by keeping the surfaoe In a saturated 
condition it tends to deoeive as to the real state of the 
roots ; but a light dewing over on bright days will be very 
beneficial. The neceisary moisture may be kept up where 
the fruits are ripening or in blossom by damping floors and 
walls. Regulate the fires aooording to the outside tem¬ 
perature, so as to keep the night temperature of the 
house steady at C5 degs. to 70 degs. The successions will 
do if the temperature does not fall below 60 degs. Late 
Melons in pits and frames will benefit from a removal of 
the lining, so as to give a little fillip to the bottom-heat. 
The nights have lately been oold, and where the tempera¬ 
ture falls rapidly at this season it is difficult to keep the 
necessary buoyancy in the atmosphere. Of oourse, in 
houses and pits artificially heated, this difficulty will not 
be felt; but the fires should be kept very steady, as It is 
possible to err in the opposite direction, and fill the house 
with lnseots. In proportion, as it is necessary to use fire- 
heat, the atmosphere should be regulated, not forgetting 
that the roots will suffer from a strong process. Rfmove 


all manure that has been used as a muloh over the roots 
of wall-trees to let in the sunshine to keep in the work of 
maturation. For the same reason remove all surplus 
growth from the trees, so that the closing efforts of nature 
may be employed upon what we hope will be next year's 
blossom-buds. Young or old trees whloh in the past year 
or two have been fruitless through over luxuriance may 
have this fault rectified by lifting or otherwise checking 
the roots. This work requires judgment, and it is safer 
and better to spread the work over two or more years. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Salading for winter will require special attention now. 
Fill any spare frames with Lettuces and Endives ; but the 
lights may be kept off for the prtsent. Warm sloping 
borders may be utilised to grow plants for lifting later on. 
Sow Chervil, Corn Salad, and Turnip Radishes on a south 
border. Clear off exhausted crops and weeds everywhere. 
If the latter are permitted to seed, endless work will be 
made for next year. Should there be any leisure vacant 
land may be trenohed, and the surface thrown up rough 
to benefit from exposure ; but where a system of dose and 
continuous cropping is oarried out, this work has to be 
done in a less systematic way. Still it is always wise to 
deepen and stir up the soil at every favourable oppor¬ 
tunity. Young Ououmber plants waiting to be planted in 
the winter house must be kept In a light position so as to 
• oqoire strength and vigour. Weakly drawn up plants 
are not of muoh use for winter fruiting. This is a good 
time to prepare materials for Mushroom beds either In 
buildings or in the open air. The reason why experienced 
cultivators sometimes have a failure is the oicfioulty they 
experience in getting the manure in the best condition, 
either from its having been exposed to heavy rains, or been 
mixed with the manure from a stable where horees have 
been under treatment by the veterinary surgeon, or are 
having bran mashes and other soft food. Again, the spawn 
deteriorates from keeping, especially if not kept perfectly 
dry. It is always beet to obtain the spawn from a firm 
who has large safe, and where in consequenoe the stock is 
being constantly renewed. Cabbages for spring use may 
be set out as soon as they are strong enough. It is best to 
plant in drills, varying the distance aocordlng to the size 
and variety planted. A good strain of the Atkins’ Matoh- 
less is a nioe little Cabbage for early work, and if planted 
a foot apart on an early border, they will oome in weeks 
before the main plantation. Carter's Heartwell is another 
useful variety for present planting. Enfield Market and 
Wheeler’s Imperial are good kinds. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

As a rule, lb is of not muoh use attempting to grow Roses 
in gardens where the surrounding neighbourhood is at all 
thickly oovered with bricks and mortar. In suburban 
localities, where the air is tolerably pure, at any rate when 
the wind blows in one direction, It is different, and here a 
good many of the more vigorous kinds can be grown fairly 
well, but only by the aid of liberal treatment and constant 
care. Gloire de Dijon is undoubtedly the best town Roee 
we have, and I have seen it roaxed to grow and bloom very 
nicely in the most unlikely positions The beautiful white- 
flowered Noisette, Almde Yibert, stands next on the list, 
and there are very few gardens worth the name where this 
fine Rose cannot be grown and flowered more or less well. 
The oommon Cabbage or Provenoe Roee. as well as the 
white variety, Paul Rioaut, Coupd’H6b6, Celine Forestier, 
and aeveial of the Bourbon class, may also be induced to 
eucoeed under ordinary conditions. Hcm&re is by no 
means a bad town Rose, and the same may be said of 
Souvenir d’un Ami and Belle Lyonnaise. Some of the best 
H.P.'s are John Hopper, Magna Charta, Duke 
of Edinburgh, Viotor Verdler, General Jacquimenot, 
Mdme. Y. Verdier, Baroness Rothschild, Paul Jamsln, 
Senateur Yatsse, Alfred Colomb, Dupuy Jamain, and Dr. 
Andry. To plant standard Rotes in the ordinary way is 
only to court failure and disappointment; the best way is 
to plant strong dwarfs worked on the seedling Brier, 
though several of the most vigorous kinds, suoh as the 
Gloire, sucoeed as well or better on their own roots as if 
worked on any stook. Another excellent plan is to get the 
stock well established first—the brier for substantial, or 
the Manetti for light soils—and bud or graft them in git(l. 
Spring is a better time to plant Roses in town gardens than 
the autumn. Auriculas should be repotted now, and fresh 
seed sown, so as to keep up a stock of healthy young plants. 
It is a difficult matter even to keep some of the best 
named kinds alive, while their propagation often puzzles 
the most skilful growers; but seedlings always possess 
plenty of vigour, and if from a good source afford a large 
proportion of fine flowers. With Carnations alone some 
gardens have been very gay the last month or two. and 
here again seedlings are, os a rule, far more successful and 
satisfactory than named varieties. Plants from seed sown 
in the spring should now be either pricked out into shel¬ 
tered nursery beds, or else placed singly In small pots and 
wintered in a frame or pit, preferring the Utter plan where 
the air is very smoky. B. 0. R. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CINERARIAS FROM SEED AND THEIR 
CULTURE. 

In recent years ho much improvement has been 
made in Cinerarias that they may be had good 
enough for all purposes from seed saved from 
carefully selected plants of a good strain ; this 
method also gives muoh less trouble than in the 
case of increase by suckers, and the plants are 
more vigorous. When required for early- 
floweiing—say, to oome in at the beginning of 
the year—the seed should be sown about the 
end of March in pans drained and filled with 
soil oomposed of three parts good fibrouB loam, 
sifted, to two of leaf-mould, with a good sprink¬ 
ling of sand added. Press the soil moderately 
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firm, and bow the seeds evenly and not too 
thickly, or the young plants get crowded and 
drawn up before they are large enough to trans¬ 
plant. Just cover the seed with fine soil, and 
press it slightly; stand in a temperature of 
55 degs., where the sun will not reach the soil 
so as to make it necessary to give much water 
before the plants vegetate. As soon as they 
appear, place the pans as near the glass as they 
cm be got, shade slightly from the sun, and 
give a moderate amount of air, which increase 
as the seedlings gain strength. When the 
young plants are big enough to handle, prick 
them out 3 inches apart in pans or shallow 
boxes filled with soil similar to that in which 
the seed was sown, and treat as before. Give 
shade when necessary, with air through the 
day, and plenty of water to keep the soil moist. 
Before they get crowded move them singly into 
4 inch pots ; use soil as before, but it should not be 
sifted, and should contain a little less sand. 
An 

Ordinary garden frame will now be the 
best place for them ; stand it so as to face north, 
in which way the sun will not have so much 
power onthe glass. Keepolosefora few days until 
the roots get hold of the new soil, after which 
give air freely and shade from the sun in the 
middle of the day ; give plenty of water, and 
syringe overhead in the afternoons. Cinerarias 
are quick growing and free-rooting plants, and 
must not be allowed to remain in the pots they 
now occupy until the roots become matted, or 
in anything approaching a pot-bound condition, 
or they oannot afterwards be got to move freely. 
Consequently, when the soil is fairly filled with 
roots, they must be moved to their blooming 
pots ; such as are 6 inches or 7 inches in diameter 
will be quite large enough, provided the plants 
are attended to with manure-water as they 
require it. Without a liberal supply of this 
they cannot be had in such a good condition. 
.Some rotten dung may at this point be added to 
the soil, and the pots should be drained well. 
In a few days after potting the lights should 
be tilted back and front in the day so as to 
allow plenty of air, and be removed altogether 
in the night, when the dows will benefit them; 
keep the material on which the pots are stood 
during the summer always damp, syringe the 
plants overhead in the afternoons, and as soon 
as the roots have got fairly hold of the soil give 
manure water at each alternate watering. In 
the 

Cultivation of Cinerarias it is all through 
the several stages of their growth necessary to 
stand them sufficiently far apart to prevent their 
being at all drawn, for should this occur the 
large bottom leaves which add so much to their 
appearance, and are equally essential to a strong, 
vigorous condition, are sure to die off before 
the time of flowering. Directly there is any 
danger of frost they must be moved to where it 
cannot reach them ; but they should, if possible, 
not be stood on dry shelves or stages, as they 
dislike a dry atmosphere, and this also is injuri¬ 
ous to the leaves. Standing the pots through 
the winter, as hitherto advised, on ashes or other 
material that will hold moisture, will do much 
towards keeping them free from insects and 
preserving the lower leaves. In a temperature 
of 40 degs. to 45 degs. in the night, the earliest 
will come into flower by Christmas ; those that 
show a disposition to be later will do with a 
temperature of from 35 degs to 40 degs. For 
spring blooming a second lot of plants should be 
raised ; the seed should be sown about the end 
of May, and treatment in other ways be as 
recommended for the earliest. 

Cinerarias aro very subjeot to green fly, which 
establishes itself on the undersides of the lower 
leaves and increases apace. The stock should 
be often examined, and immediately the 
aphides are found on a plant it should be dipped 
in Tobacco-water, which will be found a much 
better, as well as more expeditious, way of 
dealing with the pests thaD allowing the whole 
to get affected bafore taking means for their 
destruction. Fumigation with Tobacco will kill 
them, but the leaves are often injured in the 
attempt to destroy the insects. Thripi and 
red-spider are sometimes troublesome, but rarely 
affect them if the cultivation is such as advised 
Dipping in a weak solution of insecticide will 
kill the spider ; fumigate for thrips. 

Saving seed.— If it is intended to save seod, 
the plants that bloom in spring should be closely 
looked to as flowers /begin to open : [select the 
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beat forms and most distinct colours, and as soon 
as any of decided merit appear, at once remove 
them to small frames, each colour separate, and 
all at some distance away from the general col¬ 
lection. By this means, and this alone, can the 
strain, even if good to begin with, be kept up 
to the required standard. Should any varieties 
appear of extraordinary merit they may be pro¬ 
pagated by division of the suckers which the 
plants produce after flowering ; put them singly 
in small pots, and keep close until established, 
after which treat as advised for the stock raised 
from seed. B. 


Potting: Cape Heaths. —The present is 
a good time for potting Heaths, especially such 
as have reaohed specimen, or half specimen, size. 
There is yet plenty of time for plants that are 
moved to get well hold of the soil before winter. 
These Heaths will do to an extent that many 
hard-wooded plants are not capable of, as they 
keep growing later than most things. One 
advantage in potting at this season is that now 
when the weather begins to get oooler there is 
less danger of the plants suffering than there is 
in the summer. See that any to be potted have 
the soil in a fairly moist state. It is best to give 
the shift a day or two after a good watering. In 
this way the superfluous water has time to pass 
off, and the plants will be able to go for a time 
without being again watered. Use peat of 
medium texture, neither too light nor too close 
and heavy. The black, hard material that used 
to be considered best for Heaths in general is 
not the best. It is only the slowest growers, 
such as the varieties of arlstata and a few others 
of a similar nature with extremely hard wood 
that like hard peat. Use the material in a 
moderately lumpy state, mixing enough sand 
with it to ensure its keeping porous. Drain 
well, securing the crocks with enough fibrous 
matter to prevent the soil getting down among 
them. Pot firmly, using the lath sufficiently to 
make the new soil as solid as the old ball, but 
do not disturb the roots except by moving the 
old drainage from the bottoms of the balls. 
After potting keep the plants a little closor than 
usual, using enough water on the floor of the 
house to make the atmosphere somewhat moist. 
Shado the plants from the sun so as to prolong 
the time when it will be necessary to give 
water.—T. 

Double Petunias.—These are very showy, 
but they are not well fitted for the open air in 
this country. They quickly feel the influence 
of inclement weather, and they exhaust them¬ 
selves in a dry time, unless well supplied with 
moisture and food. It must, however, be 
admitted that in a fine summer, and having all 
necessary care bestowed on them, a bed of 
double Petunias has a remarkably fine appear¬ 
ance. In a cool, airy greenhouse they are quite 
at home, and in their perfect doubleness, and 
soft, pleasing tints they afford an excellent con¬ 
trast to the flowering plants commonly grown 
under glass at this time of year. An important 
detail in their culture is to keep them well 
plnohed back in the earlier stages of growth, 
otherwise, instead of neat, compaot little speci¬ 
mens studded with bloom, long, straggling 
specimens will be formed, with comparatively 
few flowers on them. They should not be 
allowed to flower until they become established 
after the lastBhift, and then, by giving bi-weekly 
doses of liquid-manure, they will bloom all the 
summer through.—B. 

Pelargoniums attacked by cater¬ 
pillars.—In Gardening, August 31st, page 
371, the Edibor rightly says that " there is 
absolutely no hotter method of getting rid of the 
caterpillar upon Zonal Pelargoniums than by 
hand picking.” Perhaps a little additional 
information may be useful. The caterpillars 
which atback Pelargoniums belong to various 
speoies of nighb-flyiag moths, most of which 
caterpillars when in their first moults are green, 
and they generally spend the day on the stalks 
or under-surface of the leaves; bub at a later 
stage some of them become black above and 
yellow below, when they betake themselves 
to dead and curled-up leaves which have fallen 
amongst the branching stems of the plants; here 
they remain all day, coming out to feed at night. 
Later on they moalt again into a brown skin, 
which thoy rebain until the time of pupation 
approaches, when they burrow underground. 
If the curled-up leaves are carefully removed 
from tho plants and examined in the daytime, 


both black and brown caterpillars will be found 
associated with earwigs and sometimes centi¬ 
pedes.— A, G. Butler. 

Iris stylosa-—Those who want flowers in 
the winter should grow this plant, as it only 
requires a warm greenhouse temperature to 
bring it into flower, and at other times it gives 
very little trouble. It might possibly live and 
flower in the open air, but it is so lovely under 
glass that I have not tried it. The bine colour 
which predominates in the flowers, and the 
charming gold bands, together with a delightful 
fragrance, render it one of the most pleasing of 
winter-flowering plants. The most effective way 
of growing this Iris is to cultivate it in rather 
large pots, as it is a strong-rooting subject, and 
requires plenty of pot-room. The best lot of 

lants I ever had was grown in pots 12 inches in 

iameter, and left undisturbed for three years, 
but well supplied in spring and summer with 
liquid-manure. Being evergreen, they may be 
potted at any time ; but the best time is as soon 
as they go out of flower, and they will then have 
sufficient time to strengthen for flowering the 
next year. Speoimens that have bloomed in the 
greenhouse should not be placed out-of-doors 
until early in the summer. A cold frame pro¬ 
tected from frost will afford them all the shelter 
they need. When placed out-of-doors the pots 
should ba plunged to their rims in soil or ashes, 
giving plenty of water in dry weather.—J. 

8381. — Plants for Easter church 
decoration. —"Beechwood” can have a good 
variaty of white flowers in bloom at Easter 
besides white Tulips, although I find these are 
very useful for that date. The double white 
La Caudeur, and single white Van Thol, and 
Pottebakker are the best; they will not need 
any forcing, but merely the shelter of a cold 
glass-house or frame. The date of flowering 
must ba regulated by the state of the growth 
quite a month before they are needed; if not 
forward enough they must ba hastened by put* 
ting in heat, and if too forward they must b9 
put in the coolest place at command, for as the 
date of Easter varies more or less in different 
years, those who have to cater for the supply of 
flowers make a special feature of this branch of 
their trade, and by careful manipulation they 
get thousands of such plants as these ready 
almosc to the day they are wanted. Then there 
are Arum Lilies that are very much prized for 
altar vases; white Azalea indica and the nea 
doublo form oalled Deutsch Perle for catting; 
Astilbe (Spiraea) japonica, an excellent plant for 
any purpose ; Deutzia gracilis, with long sprays 
of pure-whito flowers ; white Hyacinths, with 
three to five bulbs in a pot, are jast at their beat 
at Easter without any forcing; white Primula 
sinensis, single and double ; Lily of the Valley, 
iu pots for decoration, or in boxes for cutting ; 
Eupatorium odoratum, white Lilac, white 
Pelargoniums single and double, are only a few 
of the things that may be had in bloom at 
Easter with but a very little artificial heat, as 
there are so many plants with white flowers that 
bloom naturally in spring ; it is only a question 
of hastening or retarding so as to get them at 
tho date iequlred. This requires no little 
forethought, and entails a good deal of labour ; 
but nobhiug in gardens oan be brought to much 
perfection without these very essential pirta of 
a gardener’s capabilities, as success or failure 
depends on many little details of culture that 
all lead to the end in view.—J. G., Hanti. 

8493.— Wintering: Lantanas.— The Lan- 
tanas may be lifted wish good roots, placed in 
suitable-sized pots, and wintered in a cool green¬ 
house. It will be as well to pot them up 
shortly, aud stand them on the north side of a 
wall or building for a time, for the roots to get 
to work ; but thoy must ba placed indoors 
before sharp frost is expected.—E. H. 

-You may take up your Lantanas in the au*nmn and 

pat them into pots as you sag vest. They will keep well 
in a greenhouse from which frost is exoluded.—J. 0. C. 

8428.— Heating* a greenhouse from a 
kitohen grate.— If "Bartlett, Banbury,” 
will be advised by a traveller who has called on 
heating engineers and made boilers for the trade 
for a long period, he will not attempt to heat 
his greenhouse from the kitchen grate. It will 
be more economical iu first oosb, and much more 
easily stoked, if he has one of the many indepen¬ 
dent or self-oontained boilers to be purchased 
anywhere from a respectable Ironmonger or 
horticultural builder. I give two reasons for 
this: First, with * kitchen grate you cannot 
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rather closely in boxes, with some ashes and a 
little earth in the bottom, covering the roots 
with 2 inches or 3 inches of light sandy soil. 
Water them in well once, then stand in 
a sheltered, sunny place for two or three days 
to dry a little, and finally remove them to a 
frost proof cellar or room where there is a little 
light and not too much damp. There they will 
retain their vitality until the spring, and as soon 
as they Bhow signs of fresh growth may be potted 
singly and grown on or planted out again.— 
B. C. R. 

8370. — Oldander leaves turning 
yellow. —These plants require a good deal of 
water during the summer, and if not so supplied 
the leaves are sure to wither and fall. If 
attended to in this respect, however, it must be 
the worms that are causing the mischief by 
constantly disturbing the roots. Water the 
plant a time or two with soot and clear lime- 
water alternately.—B. C. R. 

8420.—Wintering Pelargonium cut¬ 
tings. —You will not do any good with these 
unless your garden is very favourably situated 
near the south coast, or you can exclude frost 
and maintain a buoyant atmosphere by means 
of a couple of rows of small pipes and a good 
gas or oil boiler. Covering the glass might be 
useful in conjunction with some such arrange¬ 
ment, but not by itself.—B. C. R. 

8495.— Heating a greenhouse.— I do 
nob know what you mean by not being able to 


control the draught, and a large fire only gives 
moderate results. Second, it is a diflioult matter 
to get Buch a fire to keep in for 8 or 10 hours 
without attention, and often he would find the 
pipes oold in a morning.— Commercial. 

8497.—Lilium auratum in pots.— This 
plant can be grown well in pots, and in the early 
Btages of its growth frames would bo better for 
it than a greenhouse even. The bulbs should 
be procured as soon as possible in the autumn, 
and be repotted at once, using of good loam 
four pirts, one part decayed manure, and one 
part of leaf-mould, with enough sharp white 
sand to keep the compost open. If peat of a 
light fibrous character can be obtained to mix 
with the soil, so muoh the better. When the 
plants are potted, plunge the pots well over the 
rim in Coooa-nut-fibre refuse, and leave them 
there until the shoots push through the fibre in 
the spring. They must, of course, be protected 
from heavy rains.—J. D. E. 

8445.— Musk in winter.— in reply to 
“ Amateur ” as to how Musk may be kept) green 
in winter, allow me to state that, being a 
deciduous plant, it must have a period of rest, 
but that the period may be altered by resting 
at various times ; and little difficulty would be 
experienced in having Musk plants in fairly 
good condition all the year round, but it would 
not flower so well in winter as it does in its 
natural season of growth. If wanted specially 
in the short dark days I would keep the plants 


CLIMBING ROSES AND THEIR USES. 
What can be more beautiful than an Ayrshire 
or Evergreen Rose scrambling up the stem of 
some old tree, which is probably bare of branches 
for the first 10 feet or 12 feet from the ground¬ 
line, although its lofty head is a fine feature on 
the outskirts of a lawn or shrubbery ? Deftly 
and rapidly these Roses twine and wind them¬ 
selves around the ruggod trunk till they reach 
the branches above, where, spreading and bend¬ 
ing downwards, the clusters of flowers gracefully 
intermingle with leaves and branches. Climbing 
Roses are equally well adapted for trailing over 
arcades, painted iron arches (see illustration), 
arbours, and rustic temples. For the purposes 
jasb indicated the Ayrshire, Evergreen, and 
Multiflora Robos are the best, and Gloire de 
Dijon and Lamarque both do well on painted 
iron arches and trellises. They grow vigorously 
when well fed, often making shoots 10 feet to 
12 feeb long in one season. They are very hardy, 
and when fairly established flower most abund¬ 
antly. For low fences, the Hybrid China, the 
Hybrid Bourbon, and the strongest growing 
Hybrid Perpetuala may be used ; and if a wall 
with a south aspect requires to be covered, 
whether high or low, some few of the Noisette, 
Tea-scented, and Banksian Roses are the very 
best kinds that can be planted. The geneial 
management of climbing Roses is familiar to 
every Rose grower. The Banksian Robo alone 
requires special treatment. It is common to 
hear of this Rose growing freely, but flower¬ 
ing sparingly. This is usually due to the system 
of pruning, very little of the latter being neces¬ 
sary. The gross shoots should be stopped during 
the growing season, and the thin wiry shoots 
removed early in the spring. The aim should 
be to obtain and preserve a goodly number of 
moderate sized, well-ripened shoots, for it is 
suoh, and such only, that produce flowers. 


ROSES FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 

I have for several years past obsorved how 
Roses grow near the sea on the Somerset and 
Devonshire coasts. I am convinced it is more a 
question of shelter than of selecting suitable 
sorts, although the hardier they are the better. 
With sufficient shelter most of the Hybrid l’er- 
petuala and Tea RoBes will thrive, in some cases 
better than deciduous or evergreen shrubs with¬ 
in a few yards of the sea. The question of 
shelter is a serious one. In many cases it means 
a high wall or years of waiting while a bank of 
evergreens grows sufficiently to afford pro¬ 
tection. Where shelter exists no one need 
hesitate to plant Roses of all kinds along that 
part of the sea-coast to which I have alluded. 
Not many years ago I saw a very good collection 
of both standard and dwarf Roses in the gardens 
at Uphill Castle, near Weston-super-Mare, 
which is near the tea, but the grounds are well 
sheltered. There are also many climbing Roses 
flowering profusely. Further westward many 
kinds of Roses may be seen at the end of Juno 
in the cottage gardens that dip down to the sea. 
Some of the old Damask Roses overtop low walls 
or grow into the hedges, making a wonderful 
semi-wild display. The Evergreen Rosea (R. 
sempervirens) are to be met with growing in 
wild profusion, sometimes rambling over the 
roof of an old building, or the branches dangling 
in tho air from a decrepit old Apple-tree. Only 
those who are acquainted with the genial climate 
of that part of the western coast can realise the 
effect produced by this class of Rose. Many of 
the oldest China and Bourbon Roses may be 
seen in the oottage gardens, and, being allowed 
to grow unchecked, they produce plenty of 
flowers. It must not be supposed that these 
people pay no attention to the better kinds of 
Roses, for many of them cultivate their 
standards and bushes skilfully. The climate 
favours them, but they are often iojured by the 
fierce winds. There is no plaoe in England 
where the Hybrid Perpetuals do better when 
the soil is made for them than along the South 
Devon coast. The ground is so sandy that in 
some cases it requires the addition of an 
abundance of manure or some heavy loam to 
grow them well. I have known satisfactory 
results to be obtained where only manure has 
been used. The finest blooms I ever saw of 
Captain Chrialy, White Baroness, and La France 

Original from 
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Climbing Roses in flower on an iron nroh. Engraved from a photograph sent by 
Miss Lucy Loewy, Aberdeen Home, Hounslow. 


dry during July and August, so that they took 
an enforced rest; then water the plants well in 
September, and set them in the warmest place 
you have ; they will then grow away vigorously. 
If allowed to mature their growth in the usual 
way the pots may be stored in a cellar, or any 
cool place, and will not need muoh water until 
they Btart to grow in Bpring.—J. G. H. 

8452 — Gardenia not flowering.— Your 
plant is evidently starved; the Gardenia is 
properly a stove plant, and cannot be grown 
well in an unheated house. Nothing can be 
done to it now except to keep the soil barely 
moist for the next five or six months, and it 
should be wintered in a temperature of not less 
than 45 degs. or 50 degs. In the spring remove 
ib to a higher temperature—60 degs. to 75 degs. 
at least, aud syringe it overhead daily. As soon 
as ib starts into growth examine the state of the 
roots, and repot if it is required, bub not 
necessarily into a still larger pot. Encourage 
growth by means of a genial temperature; 
plenty of moisture, both at the root and in the 
air, with some weak soot, guano, or other 
manure-water, as Boon as the roots are fairly 
active. Even if it does not do much next year 
repeat the treatment, and ib will flower pro¬ 
fusely the following season.—B. C. R. 

8421. — Wintering Pelargoniums. — 
Lifo the plants from the beds in October, or 
before they have been injured to any extent by 
frost. Cut off all the soft stems, leaving only 
the stumps of the branches, and dip the ends of 
these in a little powdered -Ume. Pack j them 
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heat your greenhouse in an ordinary way. If 
you mean that you cannot have a hot-water 
apparatus, I advise you to have some substantial 
roller-blinds fixed to be pulled down over the 
roof and the front lights, if there are any. The 
frlgidomo canvas is the best material for the 
blinds, as, being of a non-conducting nature, it 
offers greater resistance to frost than ordinary 
canvas does. The blinds will require to be 
made secure either to the wall-plate or the wall, 
or the wind will blow them about. With the 
assistance of these blinds, and a mat suspended 
along each end, you will be able to keep 10 degs. 
of frost out of the house if you shub it up early 
in the afternoon and pull down the blinds before 
the frost settles on the glass. With this 
arrangement, and the assistance of an oil-lamp 
when there is no sign of there being more frost 
than I have suggested, you ought to be able to 
keep the frost out. I advise you to use the 
oil-lamp only when absolutely necessary, as 
the fumes from it are injurious to tender plants. 
In truth, I do not like oil-lamps for heating, and 
never recommend them when other means are 
available.—J. C. C. 

8480.— Plants for market in a cool green¬ 
house.—Cinerarias and Mignonette will pay as well as 
anything where the frost la only just kept out; but they 
must be well done. Afterwards All the house with Toma¬ 
toes. Id a distriot where bedding plants are in demand, 
they will aleo pay.—E H. 

8490 —Propagating Abutilons.— Cuttings of the 
ends of the young shoots will strike in a hotbed in spring. 
They may abo be rooted now In a fiame or under a hand- 
light shaded from bright tunsbine. The soil for the 
cuttings should be light aud sandy.—E. H. 
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were grown in k garden at Dawllsh, not far from 
the tea. In no other place hare I seen any of 
the so-called climbing Hybrid Perpetual! making 
growth to justify the name. Climbing Devon!- 
ends I have seen making rampant growth and 
flowering well on a verandah oloae to the see, 
although net facing it. J. 


MONTHLY ROSES. 

These lovely Rosea have been too long forgotten 
in the rush for novelties. They may not in sise 
equal those of the modern Rose, but for frag¬ 
rance, constant flowering, and other charms they 
well deserve a plaoe. Some of the best kinds 
are Madame Breoh, a soft and beautiful pinky- 
white; Ducher, the beat of all the white 
monthlies, and a Rose that should be in every 
garden; the flower has a creamy-white oentre, 
and is very sweet. Cels mulUflore is a flesh- 
white, distinct and free. The old blush monthly 
is probably still one of, if not the best of all. 
Belle de Florenoe produces great clusters of 
sweet flowers of a bright and beautiful rose- 
odour. Cramoisie Sup&rienre is very sweet and 
distinot from them all by reason of its deep rich 
crimson-colour. Abbd Miolan is most distinct 
and double, bearing great dusters of rosy- 
crimson globular flowers. Fabvier, with its 
pretty warm crimson buds and brightly-coloured 
semi-double flowers, is perfectly charming; and 
Louis Philippe, rosy-oarmlne, is attractive, and 
the onoe popular, but now neglected, Mrs. 
Bosanquet is pretty. The distinct and pretty 
Archduke Charles and Hermosa are also 
excellent kinds. I think if both old and new 
collections were ransaoked still better kinds 
oould be found, and I hope nurserymen will 
ascertain and keep a stock of the very best kinds, 
and that gardeners also will give them more 
attention wan they have hitherto done. G. 


Rosa ragosa.— A plant of this beautiful 
■ingle Rose at Chiswick, though somewhat 
unduly hidden behind a big-leaved Catalpa, is 
carrying a lot of fine fruit, which are colouring 
richly. The bush in foliage alone is very pleas¬ 
ing ; when in bloom it is beautiful, and when in 
fruit also it is singularly attractive. I saw a 
hedge of this Rose in the Messrs. Sutton and 
Son s nursery reoently, and the manager men¬ 
tioned that because of the fondness winged game 
showed for the fruits it made a capital oover. 
That Is, perhaps, putting it to a poor use, but it 
has its recommendations with some persons. 
Cannot the market plant-growers take Rosa 
rugosa in hand, and produce in the autumn neat 
little bushes in pots, carrying a dozen or so of 
the riohly-ooloared fruits which make it such a 
fine feature in gardens at this time of the year ? 
—A. D. 

Rose Grace Darling. —This very charm¬ 
ing Rose oannot be too much written about, as 
it is undeniably one of the most valuable of all 
the newer Roses. It produoes a profuse crop of 
early bloom, it being one of the first to flower, 
and now I can testily to its continuity of bloom 
ever since. Moreover, at the present time, when 
Hybrid Perpetuals are nearly flowerless usd 
Teat have not their full late crop of bloom, the 
variety Graoe Darling is producing an abundance 
of fine bloom. Last season I was In a Rose 
garden at this time, where really the only good 
blooms that oould be oat were from this Rose, 
of which there was a fine mass. It is a strong 
and free grower, and an abundant bloomer, the 
flowers being large, of admirable form, and of 
that delioate, flesh-pink colour which everyone 
thinks so beautiful. Notwithstanding the several 
fine new Roses that Mr. Bennett has given us, 1 
have no hesitation in calling this one of his very 
best.—W. 


8343.—Roses for a cold house.— -There 
are not a few Roses that “ A. F.” might adopt, 
if the wall, although shady, is not deprived of 
free air without draught. It must be useless to 
plant any Rose where there is not plentiful 
light and Mr, and there must also be some supply 
of sunshine; but, given these very reasonable 
condition?, Chestnut Hybrid could scarcely be 
improved upon, the flower having size, colour, 
perfume, constancy, with rich and handsome 
foliage, and being almost evergreen, it is a most 
desirable Rose for the purpose.—0. K., Lyme 
Regis. 


— Then is only one Rose that will give satisfaction In 
•®ah * petition, and that Is our old friend Ololm do Diion. 
Knp It motet at the root I* eommer.-W. Chester. 
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8426.—Rom W. A. Richardson.— 

“G.R.B.may safely plant his Rose in the border 
outside and train it through a hole into the green¬ 
house. He may also train a few branches outside, 
and then they will blossom in succession. This 
Rose does well on an arch or trellis, and is very 
effective in colour. Let it grow naturally, do not 
prune much, only slightly shorten long shoots 
when they outgrow their buds.—W. P., 
Chester. 

8214.—Rosea for a very clayey soil.— 
I see no reason whatever why you snould not 
suooeed in growing Roses in a fairly satisfactory 
condition in your soil if you go the right way to 
work. You are mistaken in supposing there are 
no nurserymen south of London celebrated for 
growing Roses; I oould mention several. The 
best thing for you to do is to get your plants as 
near home as possible. Those on the Brier 
stock will suit your soil best, but I advise you 
to plant standards as well, not that I admire 
them so much, but because a clay soil is the 
home m the wild Brier, and, therefore, likely 
to do well in your oase. I am afraid that the 
plants you have lost suffered through being out 
of the ground so long. It is also doubtful if you 
planted them so carefully as the character of 
your ground requires. Everything should be 
in readiness to reoeive the plants as soon as 
they are brought home. Some dry, fine soil 
should be ready to plaoe about the roots and 
made firm about them. They should not be 
planted until the beginning of November, and 
not pruned until the first week in April. A 
good muloh of manure over the roots during the 
winter will be beneficial.—J. C. C. 


8333 — Show Roses.— I give the names of 
the best twenty-four show Roses which I know 
from personal experience to be satisfactory for 
that purpose, ana all of them growing well and 
giving good blooms at show time, many after¬ 
wards also. I have arranged them pretty much 
as they should be shown, allowing always that 
the sizes will suit, as the largest should be at 
top] and smallest at bottom: 1, C. Lefebvre, 
Comtesse C. de Nadaillao, Countess of Oxford. 
2, M. Van Houtte, Xavier Olibo, Innocents 
Pirola. 3, M. Baumann, Anna Ollivier, 
Reynolds Hole. 4, MerveQls de Lyon, Dapuy 
J amain, Edith Gifford. 5, U. Brunner, Belle 
Lyonnaise, Camille Bernardin. 6, La France, 
Prince Camille Ds Rohan, Catherine Marmot. 
7, A. K. Williams, Madame Lambard, Duke of 
Edinburgh. 8, Baroness Rothschild, Dake of 
Wellington, Visoountess Folkestone.—C. J. 
Grahams. 

-I presume that some Tea-soon ted as well 

at Perpetual kinds are required in the list of 
24 varieties asked for. The following are all 
good show Roses, but I think I had better name 
the Teas first. These should consist of Niphetos, 
Innocents Pirola, Catherine Mermet, Madame 
de Watteviile, Mona. Fortado, Anna Ollivier, 
and Souvenir d’un Ami. The Perpetuals may 
inolude Alfred Colomb, Ulrich Brunner, La 
Franoe, Marie Baumann, Prince Arthur, Annie 
Wood, Mrs. J. Laing, Merveille de Lyon, Ella 
Gordon, Prinoe Camille de Rohan, Countess of 
Oxford, Qaeen of Qaeons, Jules Finger, Captain 
Christy, Abel Carridre, Doohesse de Moray, 
Silver Qaeen, and Eclair.—J. C. C. 

8496.—Climbing Rouen and hardy Passion¬ 
flower.— 1 Th* boa d Roses for joar parposs ere Ololrs 4s 
Dijoo, Alula Vibsvt, end R»Um Merle Henriettas. Ills 
doubtful if the Peetioo-flower Is hard/ enough for a north¬ 
west etpeota.—J. 0. 0. 

8339.—Rose for a dwelling- house. — I should 
decidedly ohooee L* Franoe for growing In a window. 
Whilst its flowers are so ohesie end beau lful, end rtohlr 
perfumed, it la so moderate In Its growth. I have seen ft 
doing grandly In a oottage window fating west. If 11 W. 
Kerr N nas a window looking south or cask, so muoh the 
better.—W. Phillips, Chester. 


8356.—Rose not blooming.—Let ycur w. ahm 
Richardson Rose alone; simply top-dress It at onoe with 
about 3 inohee deep of road eonplngs, in dry onwHitfrm , 
Do not prune farther then taking just the extreme end til 
the ehoote that have grown tall. If It has plenty of water 
at the root all will go well.—W. Phillips, Chester. 


Wintering Gladiolus bulbs.— I have 

been muoh interested in the notes whioh have 
reoently appeared in Gardening recommending 
that the bulbs of Gladiolus should be taken up 
and wintered indoors. I have never done this, 
and although I have noticed that some of the 
bulbs have occasionally lain dormant, or, rather, 
have not shown above ground for a season, I 
oannot say that I have lost any of the larger 
bulbs, whilst some have rapidly increased, owing 
to their not having bean disturbed.—A. G. B. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE BEST CARNATIONS AND PICOTERS. 

8506.— A hundred varieties of Carnations and 
Pico bees is rather a large order; bat when they 
are arranged In the various sections the numbers 
are not so large as they at first seem. First we have 
the scarlet bizarre Carnations, and if we select 
the best six in this and in the following claseee 
of Bizarres and flakes it will give thirty-six 
varieties—viz., Admiral Curzon (Eason), Arthur 
Midhdrst (Dodwell), George (DodweU), Mure 
(Hextall), Robert Houlgrave (Bsrlow), Robert 
Lord (Dodwell). 

Crimson bizarre. —Duo d'Aumale {Douglas), 
Harrison Weir (Dodwell), Master Fred (Hewitt), 
Rifleman (Wood), J. D. Hextall (Simonlte), 
Mrs. McLaren (Fitch). 

Pink and purple bizarres.— Faloonbrftdge 
(May), Mrs. Barlow (Dodwell), Mrs. Gorton 
(Dodwell), Sarah Payne (Ward), Satisfaction 
(Bower), Unexpected (Turner). 

Purple flakes.— Earl of 8tamford Elliot), 
Juno (Beardsley), James Douglas (Simonlte), 
Florence Nightingale (8ealey), Squire Whit- 
boom (DodweU), Mayor of Nottingham (Taylor). 

Scarlet flakes. — Alisemond (Douglas), 
Figaro (Aberorombie), Henry Cannell (DodweU), 
John Ball (DodweU), Matador (Abercrombie), 
Sportsman (Hedderly). 

Rose flakes. —Jessica (Turner), John Keel 
(Whitehead), Rob Roy (Gorton), ThaUa (Doug* 
las), Tim Bobbin (Gorton), SybU (Holmes). 

Piootees — Heavy redxdgxix — Brunette 
(Kirtland), Dr. Epps (Smith), J. B. Bryant 
(Ingram), John Smith (Bower), Mrs. DodweU 
(Turner), Princess of Wales (PeUowes). 

Light red-edged.— Emily (Addis), G r o et ees s 
(Fletcher), Mrs. Bower (Bower), Mrs. Jortoo 
(Simonlte), Thomas William (Fiowday), Violet 
Douglas (Simonlte). 

Purple heavy edged. —Catherine (FeUowee), 
Jessie (Tnraor), Mrs. A ChaoosUor (Turner), 
Mrs. Summers (Simonits), Muriel (Hewett), 
ZerUna (Lord). 

Highly purple-edge. — Ann Lord (Lord), 
Catharine (Follows*), Mary (81monits), Mis. 
Nicolay (Folio wee). Nymph (Lord), Her 
Majesty (Addis). 

Rose light-edged. — Dorothy (FsUowss), 
Ethel (FeUowe«), EsteUe (FeUowee), Favourite 
(Liddington), NeUie (Rudd), Miss Lee (Lord). 

Heavy rose-edged. — Dnohess (Foliowos). 
Edith Dombrain (Turner), Mrs. Rudd (Rudd), 
Mrs. Payne (FeUowes), Mrs. Sharp (Sharp), 
Royal Visit (Aberorombie). 

Yellow ground Piootees.— Almira, Annie 
Pouglas, Agnes Chambers, Colonial Beauty, 
Dorothy, Terra Cotta, Prinoe of Orange, No 
Pins Ultra, Prinoeea Beatrice, Mrs. Colman. 

Self-coloured and fancy Carnations.— 
Amber, amber - colour. — Bride (Hodges), 
(white). Bridesmaid (white), Emma Lakin 
(white), Comte do Chambord (flesh-colour). 
Coroner) (scarlet), Florenoe (buff), Germaine 
(yeUow), Gloire de Nancy (white), Mary Norrflu 
(rose), Edith (yellow), Mrs. R. Hole (Apricot- 
colour), Paul Eaglehart (maroon), Purple Em¬ 
ptier, Rose Celestial, Scarlet Gem. The Go¬ 
vernor (blush), Virgo (white), W. P. Milner 
(white), WU1 Threlfall (yeUow). The above ool- 
leotion contains the best Carnations and P i ootees 
at present in cultivation. J. D. R. 


8458 —Bedding out in small flower 
gardens. —Although “D. T.” runs down 
herbaceous borders, yet at the same time he 
proves that his bedding-out system is a failure, 
as he states that Pelargoniums are the only 
plants out in flower in his garden. Now, myself, 
with only a very small garden, have at leash 
six or eight herbaceous plants blooming at 
the present moment, prominently among whioh 
are what “D. T.” calls “ straggling Phloxes.” 
If half the oare is taken wi oh Phloxes that is 
required for Pelargoniums the owner will have 
trusses of flowers on them whioh few other 
plants oan excel. I have them in two colours ; 
one is the most lovely pink and the other the 
purest whits I have ever seen, I bought small 
plants in the spring, whioh have spread to suoh 
an extent that soma are bearing from seven to 
ten separate trusses. Of oourae, if “ D. T.,” or 
anyone else, allows the Phloxes to grow without 
any attention at all he oannot expeot them to 
be anything else bat straggling. The same thing 
1 applies to bedding-out plants generaUy, bub 
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rather more io. Another point In favour of 
herbaceous borders is that the owner is sure to 
have a certain amount of flowers for at least ten 
months In the year, if not for every month in It. 
On the other hand, the bedder-out cannot expect 
more than six months’ blooming season at the 
most, added to which is the trouble of keeping 
bedding plants through the winter. The smaller¬ 
growing Asters, various creeping Campanulas, 
Pansies, and Violas, &c., will bloom in August 
—H. L. H._ 

PERENNIAL AND ANNUAL COREOPSIS 
(TICKSEED). 

This genus of North American Composites, 
which now includes Calliopsis, contains several 
important garden plants—the annuals showy 
summer flowers, the perennials valuable late- 
blooming plants. The ohoioest among the 
perennials is C. auriculata, a plant growing 
about 2 feet high, with a spreading habit of 
growth, producing in autumn an abundanoe 
of rich yellow blossoms on slender stalks. A 
useful plant for cutting from ; grows well in 
any ordinary soil, and freely propagated by 
seed or division. Nearly allied to this species, 
and very similar to ir, is C. lanceolate, an 
equally showy plant, alpo delighting in a rich, 


. ^ownish-crimson in centre ; C. Drummondi, 
1 ‘oot to 1^ feet high, golden-yellow; C. tlno- 
t°tia, 1 foot to 3 feet nigh, flowers crimson- 
brown tipped with orange-yellow. Of this last- 
named there are some line varieties, named atro- 
purpurea, bicolor and trioolor. The kind here 
figured, C. aurea, is a biennial, and a very desir¬ 
able plant in every way. O. 


8373.—Pansies and Violas. —There seems 
to be a great difference of opinion as to what is 
termed a Viola or a Pansy. They aie both of 
the same family, but are two separate classes of 
flowers. In my opinion all true Violas must 
have no blotch whatever ; they ought also to be 
rayed from the eye, the rays going into the 
three lower petals, whatever oolour or colours 
the flowers may be. These two points are the 
most important. They are ill-shaped and have 
none of the properties of a true Pansy. In 
other words, they are inferior Pansies from a 
florist'B point of view. Although they are gener¬ 
ally muoh more adapted for bedding out than 
Pansies, their habit is a little more tufted. They 
endure the winter better, and usually grow 
more closely than Pansies do ; therefore, a very 
good name for them would be tufted Pansies. 
They hare pretty and delicately coloured 



Qolden Ticksetd (Coreopsis aurea). 


damp soil. C. tenuifolia is a pretty plant, 
having elegant feathery foliage ana rich golden- 
yellow blossoms, produced from summer till 
autumn. C. verticillata is similar to it, and is 
likewise a showy border plant. Neither of these 
are so robust as the preceding, and therefore 
require more select spotB, such as the front rows 
of a mixed border in the rougher parts of the 
rock garden. Other perennial kinds in cultiva¬ 
tion arc C. Palmate, sonifolis, nudata, muri- 
tima, triptorls, gladiata, and delphinifolia, but 
none can be recommended for goneral cultiva¬ 
tion. The 

Annual species arc among the showiest of 
summer do wets, and most valuable for garden 
adornment. Being quito hardy, they are 
capable of making a tine display in spring from 
•eeds sown in September, while an almost con¬ 
tinuous display of bloom may be had from July to 
October by sowing successively from early March 
till the middle of June, in ordinary garden soil, 
that of a moist description being most preferable 
lor the spring sowings. The following are the 
principal annual kinds : C. aristosa grows from 
2 feet to 3 feet high, and bears large golden- 
yellow blossoms ;C Atkinsoniana, 1 foot to 3feet, 
flowers orange yellow, spotted with brown in 
°®ntre; C. coronate, or.in^A^ellow, with Jkcircle 
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flowers, the plants growing freely, and flowering 
for a long time. The following is a list of some 
of the beat Violas or tufted Pansies at present 
in cultivation : Mrs. Bullion, Countess of 
Kintore, Columbine, Countess of Hopetoun, 
York and Lancaster, Illuminator, Glow, Sky¬ 
lark, and Champion. Violas cannot be shown 
in tho same class as Pansies, bat look best put 
up in bunches of six or nine blooms in each. 
Good Pausies ahonld have the following proper¬ 
ties as much as possible : Show Pansies—1, The 
blooms should be as circular as possible, free of 
every notch or unevenness, the petals lying 
close on esch other. 2, The petals should be 
thick and velvety In texture. 3, The ground 
oolour of whatever shade should be alike 
in the three lower petals, and of equal width 
between the blotch and belt. 4, The margin 
should be the same colour as the two top petals, 
and be of equal width throughout, without run¬ 
ning into, or mixing with, ground colour. 5, 
The blotch should be dense and solid, of a 
circular character, and free from mixing with 
ground or the eye. 6, The eye ahould be bright- 
orange or gold, and ahould be in the centre of 
the bloom ; the size for competition ahculd not 
be under 1 £ inches In diameter. 7, Selfs, of 
whatever colour, should be the samo shade 


throughout; the denser the blotch the better. 
The above description ia equally applicable to 
fancy Pansies (with the exception of clause 4). 
The colours in Pansies may, in the top petals, 
run into one another, and invariably do so. The 
blotohes dense and solid, the margins of the 
three lower petals should be regular and dis¬ 
tinct ; they should form, as It were, three parts 
of a circle in size, and the blooms should not be 
lees than 1| inches in diameter. The following 
are one or two of the best show and fancy 
Pansies at present. Amongst the shows we 
have : Alexander Black, Adam Train, Behacbie, 
David Malcolm, Mr. Howigan, Archibald 
Rollon d, Conn ten and Lord Fred Cavendish. 
In the fancies we have : Nell Leitch (new), 
Arohie Buchanan, Pilrig, Mrs. Lister (new), 
Gray, Mrs. Browell, John Gold, and William 
Jamieson.— G. R. 

8363. — Pansies seeding. — Seed saved 
from exhausted plants is not so good as that 
obtained from them when In greater vigour, nor 
will it afford such fine plants. On the other 
hand, the production of seed greatly exhausts 
the plants, and reduces the size of the flower*, 
so that it is a pity to let the first few blossoms 
run to seed, especially if immediate display is 
an object. The best plan, therefore, is to let 
your plants throw a few fine blooms, and then 
seed them as quickly as possible. Take cuttings 
from the plants, and root them at onoe, leaving 
the old roots in the ground to take their ohance ; 
they will succeed far better in every way. The 
wiry shoots from the base of the plants always 
make the best outtings.—B. C. R. 

8494. — Propagating Hollyhocks. — 

Hollyhocks can be easily propagated from 
flowery side shoots. There are lateral buds in 
the axils of most of the leaves, and If the flower¬ 
ing side-shoots are cut Into as many pieces as 
there axe leaves, esch piece will make a cutting, 
and the greater portion of them will root, though 
it is almost too late for the work now. The last 
week in July or first week in August is the beat 
time to take them. In taking off the onttings 
cut the leaves away, leaving about an inoh of 
the stalk at the base, also leave 4-inoh of the 
stem above the leaf-joint, and an inoh or so 
below it to fastsn the bud cuttings in. Plant 
them in sandy soil, or, better still, plaoe them 
in thumb-pots, and plunge them in ashes in a 
frame till oailused. They might afterwards 
have a little warmth, or they would do well if 
planted in an old Melon-bed, 3 inches apart, 
kept just moist, and shaded from bright 
sunshine.—E. H. 

- If ootid* growth* are formed on the nuio item ib 

had better be out down near the bate Shoot* will toon 
be formed round the crown of the plant* ; but »uoh *e ere 
formed now will do better if taken off and rooted over a 
gentle hotbed In February or March next year. The old 
•terns if out into length* a yard long and burled 2 inchee 
under ground, may produce a few plants.—J. D. E. 

8422. — Seeding Carnations- — “A. 
Ager ” wishes to know the safest plan of keeping 
his Carnations over the winter, whether to plaLt 
them out in a glass frame or pot them, and put 
them in the frame. Do neither. Keep the frame 
to shelter something else moie in need of it, 
and planb the seedling Carnations where they 
are to flower io the open border at once, in good 
free soil, and he will be rewarded with a fine 
crop of flowers in spring.—W. Phillips, Chester. 

- Especially If 'the plants are from oboloe oetd, I 

ibould recommend their being potted singly Into S-iooh 
pote, and winter them on a layer of aehes in the frame, a* 
•uggeeted. They will thus be drier and eefer, will not 
grow »o rank, and will transplant better In the spring than 
if p'anied out. If the pote were plunged In the eehes the 
roots would nob be likely to suffer ao muoh from beino 
frozen.—U C. R. 


8503 — Acacia lophantha out-of- 
doors.— This Acacia will probably live In the 
open air in sheltered positions in the south of 
Ireland ; but a strong young plant would stand 
a better chance than one that has been 
repeatedly cub back in a greenhouse. The 
plant may be moved at onoe, and must be 
sheltered, at any rate, through the first winter 
during frosty weather and oold winds.—E. H. 


Gladioli. —“M. B. D. ” may out the spikes of 
these beautiful flowers without any injury to the 
bulbs ; in foot, they will be rather benefited 
than otherwise, provided the leaves are not out 
off as well as the bloom, for the simple reason 
that the flower continues to draw its auitcnanoe 
from the bulb ; but when this is out off the 
whole strength cf the plant goes to perfeoting 
lh« growth of th. bnl^-.bpt till cannot bo 
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accomplished without the aid of the leave*; 
therefore, do not oat too low down the stem. 
As regards leaving the bulbs in the soil all the 
winter, I may say that I do the same thing with 
good results, bat I find that by taking ap every 
third year, and replanting on a fresh pleoe of 
.and, I get better results than if they are left 
longer, as the bulbs need thinning out after three 
years’ growth. —J. 6. H, 

8440.—Hardy climbing 1 plants for a 
wall —“ (4. £. D., Liverpool,” wants a quick - 
growing climber for an east wall, and also asks 
would Morello Cherries do ? I say yes, if they 
got the ohanoe. They generally get consigned 
to a north wall. As to quiok-olimbing-plants, 
Irish Ivy will cover a 4-foot wall in one year if 

f lan ted in rich ground and well watered. Plant 
vy now and the Morellos in November.—W. 
Phillips, Mode, Chester. 

-A Morello Cherny would have an incli¬ 
nation to suffer from blight in inch a situation. 
If the wall is of any length varieties of Jasmine 
would be very suitable—white of two kinds and 
yellow of three kinds These would retain their 
foliage in winter, and one or the other would be 
in bloom nearly all the year round. As soon as 
they are established, moreover, they are quick 
growers, and can be pruned in any way required 
or trained on wires or trellis to any height at 
pleasure.—C. E., Lyme Regis. 

8499 -Top-dressing an herbaceous 
border.—It the land is rich enough there is 
no need to top dress at all, unless it may be any 
delioate plant that requires a little protection 
from frost. In that oaae,Cooos-nut-fibre or burnt 
earth will answer as well or better than more 
stimulating material. A good deal depends upon 
the situation of the border, but it is not often 
that herbaceous plants are too gross to flower. 
The fault usually lies in the opposite direction 
' iu nob providing them with enough food, so that 
the first week of hot dry weather parohes them 
up —E. H. 

8403 —Yellow Jasmine on a north wall.— 
The winter-flowering: J. nudffluumsoooeeds tolerably well 
•n a north wall; bus does nob, of oourse, flower so freely 
or finely as oa a warmer aspect.—B. 0. R. 

88 f 6. —Plante for an ugly oorner— 1 should 
seoommend “ Amateur” to plant Michaelmas Daisies and 
hardy Ohiyjanthemums. Few thing* grow and flower so 
well ae these in London, and they will suooeed anywhere 
if afforded a pallfnl of liquid-manure now and then In dry 
weather.— B. 0. R. 

8419 —Herbaceous plants for show (excluding: 
Phloxej and Liliuma).—Campanula peraioifolia alba flore- 
p'eno. Delphinium Cantab (light blue), Aquilegia ohrysan- 
tha, Grillardia grandiflora. Lychnis fuigens, Iceland Poppy 
(while).— W. PuiLLir, HooU, Chester. 

8374 —Treatment of Petunias.—4 number of 
p’an m in the open air stem to hare gone off In the manner 
described this season, apparently from the effects of the 
frequent hesvy showers and low night temperatures 
Nothing can be done to reetore them, and they had better 
be pulled up and replaced by tome thing else.—B 0. R. 

8334. — Carnations bursting.— This fault is natural 
and incurable In many varieties, and It stands to reason 
that the fuller the flowers are the more likely they are to 
burst the ca’yx. Tie aflnettiip of Raffia round the narrow 
ptrlof the bud just before It expands, or small India* 
rubber rings may be need Instead with a good result.— 
B> 0. R. 

8486.— Shirley Popples.—These plants suooeed best 
in rich deep soil. If the seeds are sown In August large 
plants will be obtained to flower atrongly during the month 
of Msy and onwards. 8eeds ought to be town in the spring 
for flowering later. The plants may be thinned out to 
between 9 inches to 12 inohes asunder; but they ought 
not to be transplanted. If the plants are moved they 
seldom do well — J. D. E. 

— These Popples are very easily raised from seed, 
which should be sown early in AprlL The eeed require* 
to be so vn thinly over the surface and raked in. Thin 
out the plants to 0 inohes apart. They soon go out of 
flower^!/ left standing olose together on the grounl.— 

8517. — Treatment of Gentianallaa— I am glad 
to hear of your suooeae in growing these beautiful hardy 
planta Except tog ve them plenty of water in dry weather, 
they require nothing more done to them. Let the plants 
remsln at least three yean without being disturbed.— 
J. a 0. 


8408.—Destroying 1 Bindweed. — To 

destroy Bindweed In a Raspberry plot Is rather 
a tedious business, as the roots of the weed bind 
themselves olosely amongst those of the Rasp¬ 
berries, and cannot be removed without consider¬ 
able trouble. This is, however, the only sure 
way of getting rid of the Bindweed, for so long 
as any pieces of root remain underground the 
weed will oontdnne to grow. In digging borders 
care must be taken that the tool is brought as 
near the wall as possible, for the Bindweed-roots 
sometimes run along close to the foundations, 
and it is not an unusual thing to meet with roots 
as la-ge as an ordinary penholder. -Falcon- 
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OROHID& 

VANDA TRICOLOR. 

Tiik flowers reoeived from ‘'Jessie” are certainly, 
as she says, very beautiful, and they are also 
deliciously sweet, but I oannot find any other 
name for it, as she appears to wish me to do, as 
it is, simply and purely, the plant named by 
Lindley V. tricolor, and I am glad to see the 
amateur grower taking up the culture of this 
glorious family of plants. Vandas have suffered 
much through the introduction of Odonto- 
glossums and other Orchids from the cool regions 
of South America; and although I cannot but 
love these latter plants, yet I do regret that my 
great favourites have been shunted in such 
a marked manner, and I still say that if any- 
one requires to see a glorious sight, he should 
see a house of Vandas in flower; It is the beau 
ideal of Orchid culture—the handsome plants, 
the gay flowers, and the deliciously grateful 
perfume they exhale, being far beyond anything 
else for loveliness which I can conceive. Some 
of you may say : “ Yes, it’s all very well, but you 
know they require excessive heat to maintain 
them.” Well, I do not know that they do; of 
ooursr, in the summer months they require 
plenty of sun and light, but there are plenty of 
plants which do the same, and you make no 
complaint; then why should you grumble beoause 
Vandas like such a position? In winter you 
may keep them as low as 60 degs. without any 
danger, and one of the best collections of theae 
plants whioh I know at the present time is at 
Camberwell, and here they are kept at quite as 
low a temperature as the figures here indloate, and 
they look superb. One thing, however, most be 
borne in mind—by wintering at this low tempera¬ 
ture the plants flower later than the months of 
April ana May, but one has to stop until past 
midsummer for a good display. I have been taken 
to task upon more than one oooasion for recom¬ 
mending so high a winter temperature; some 
asserting that they suooeed muon lower. Some 
kinds may do so, but then, I think, it’s a ohanoe, 
and I believe 60 degs. is low enough for such 
kinds as trioolor, suavis, and similar sorts, 
whioh are natives of Java and other warm 
islands in the Indian Seas. Vandas are stately 
plants, forming beautiful ornaments evtn when 
out of flower. They should have their roots 
enveloped in Sphagnum Moea, and the atmoe- 
phere should be kept moist for the benefit of 
the roots whioh they make up their stem, but 
this moisture should be reduced during the 
winter months. Matt. Bramble. 


LASLIA PERRINL 

A “ Reader ” says : 41 1 heard a oase tried in 
court in London a month or two baok, in whioh 
this plant figured somewhat oonspiouously. 
Being a lover of Orohids, I should like to know 
if I can grow it, and something about it?” 
Well, Laelia Perrin! is a very beautiful plant, 
and deserves particular attention at the hands of 
cultivators; but what should have caused It to 
reoeive attention in the Courts of Justioe I oan¬ 
not say. It la olose upon 60 yean ago that this 
plant first came to this country, and so it is only 
fashionable for it to beoome somewhat neglected. 
And there really is one reasonable objection to the 
plant—its flowers are somewhat short lived when 
compared with some other species of the same 
genus, but as it blooms daring the months of 
October and November, its rioh colours are every 
where highly appreciated. It is a oompaot and 
easily-grown plant with club-shaped bulbs, 
whioh bear tingle thick and leathery leaves. 
They are deep-green, the bulbs being often tinged 
with red. The lowers are borne several together, 
and are some 6 inches across, the outer portion 
(sepals and petals) being of a soft rosy-purple, or 
msgeuta-rose; the lip is rolled over the oolumn 
forming a tube, this same tube being the colour 
of the sepals, whilst the spreading front portion 
is deep purplUh-orimson, this colour being con¬ 
tinued round the enfolded tube, whilst the 
throat is pale-yellow. This plant varies con¬ 
siderably in the breadth of its segments and in 
the intensity of its velvety colouring in the front 
portion of the lip, but there is not muoh varia¬ 
tion. It fa a magnificent species, and one that 
I would certainly commend to my readers having 
the convenience of a Cattleya house or stove, 
wheie it will be oontent with the same treatment 
as, that given to other members of the same 
genus b it it prefers the coolest tod of the house. 


More especially is itneosmary to keep the plant 
in a dormant condition after blooming in order 
that it may not start into growth before the 
spring. It is this care that is neoessary with 
autumn and winter-blooming Cattleyas and 
Laelias. It comes from BrazIL 

Matt. Bramble. 


SATYRIUM CARNEUM. 

"Wee Tot” asks for information respecting 
this plans. She says she already has asked 
about it. Last season she flowered it, but It 
seems that daring the winter the old complaint 
comes on. It gets so thoroughly dry tnat it 
shrivels up, and this year it grows, pashes ap a 
flower-spike, but is unable to oarry it through, 
and it damps off before expanding Its blossoms. 
The whole plant, too, I am told, Is smaller than 
it was last year. I should muoh wonder if it 
were not. Theae plants being natives of South 
Africa, here principally ana the Masoaraen 
Islands and northern India are the homes of all 
the spsoles. They are plants whioh thrive in a 
mixture of peat, and loam, and sand. They 
require plenty of water during the summer 
season, and, therefore, should be well drained. 
Daring the winter months they must not bo 
shrivelled up. This shrivelling means nothing 
but a weakening of the plant. Remember our 
own native Orohids are deciduous, but their 
roots are by no means dried up in winter. 
Resting in winter should be effeoted by reducing 
the temperature and drying the bulbs In a 
fair manner, bat no shrivelling. 

Matt. Bramble. 


FERNS. 


New Zealand Ferns (Schisms*) —Refer¬ 
ring to a note on these in Gardening, Aug. 17tb, 
page 335, there are three Ferns of this curious 
genus New Zealand Ferns, and I am strongly of 
opinion that they are quite distinct—viz., 
S. bifida : Fronds resembling a withered stalk 
onoe or twioe branched, rough to the touoh, 
each branch terminating in a brown oomb of 
fructification. S. propinqua: Frond not 
branched, smooth, otherwise resembling S. 
bifida. S. diohotoma : Frond a span to 2 feet 
high, simple below* stiff, dividing above Into 
narrow line at segments, spread out like a fan, 
and eaoh segment terminating in a small oomb 
of fructification. I am in possession of speci¬ 
mens of each of the above three Ferns, the first 
two of whioh were frequent in grassy swamps 
in the Tauranga district in olose propinquity to 
Gleichenias and Nephrodium squamulosum.— 
W. Weston Turnor, Stafford. 

Greenhouse Ferns. —There are scarcely 
any plants in cultivation that are so generslly 
useful to amateur gardeners as greenhouse Ferns, 
or such as luxuriate in the skelter of a cool 


house where frost is excluded, but where no 
attempt is made to keep up a high temperature 
at all times. The number of varieties that are 
suitable for such a petition would of themselves 
make a good-sized catalogue ; but the following 
are so conspicuous by reason of their excellent 
qualities that they need only one trial to ensure 
their bring adopted by all lovers of this beautiful 
family of plants : Asplenlum bulblferum, Asple- 
nium diversifolium, Cyrtomium faloatum, Da- 
vallia esnariensis, Nephrolepis exaltata, Os- 
munda regalb, Pteris argyrea, Pterin serrulate, 
Pteris serrulate major, Pteris serrulate cristate, 
Pteris tremula, Soolopendrium orispum, and 
Woodwardia radioans. I fear that many 
powers starve their Ferns, so that the fronds 
have a yellow look instead of the deep-green 
fronds that form so great an attrso Sion. This is 
caused by potting in soil that is too poor, and 
not giving enough water, as Ferns delight In a 
moist and tolerably rioh soil. Try some good 
leaf-mould and finely-sifted rotten manure, and 
note the result the next time you repot them.— 
J. G. H. 


8334.- D aetroylng Stinging-Nettles.— The bzs% 
and indeed She only, way to destroy Nettles thoroughly Is 
to dig deeply sad throw out every vestige of root to be met 
with. Cutting is of no nse whatever, sod polling up doss 
but little good.— Falooxbridok. 

8512 —Growing bolbe.—It most have been the want 
of water that wai the osoee of this failure. The treatment 
was quite right, and bulbs of this character do best with 
light soil.—J. D. E. 

Growing African Tuberoses.—I have been very 
[ tnooeaaful with these bulbs this year. I kept them wares 
r and mol*t until the flower-spike ehowed; then shifted into 
aoool hoost The number of bloom] on a spike varied 
1 from 20 to 36.—A. O. Buti.se. 

Original from 
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CLIMBING AND OTHER PLANTS ON 
DEAD WALLS. 

Dead walla are the nightmare of many a 
suburban garden. Draped with Roses, Jas¬ 
mines, and Honeysuoklea the brioki and mortar 
are hidden, but the straight, sharply-defined 
lines remain. Get rid, by any means, of the 
straightness, and substitute curved lines of 
beauty, or irregular and pioturesque lines, and 
the most objectionable features of walls vanish. 
I have long been an advocate for breaking up 
the plainness of the ground lines of gardens, 
and partially destroying the tiresome mono¬ 
tony of straight wails with mounds of earth. 
It is astonishing how much can be done 
by such means, and by olothing the mounds by 
udieious planting. By the influence of raised 
iase lines and their skilful furnishing with trees, 
shrubs, and plants, the wall lines may be almost 
totally concealed, and the sharp corners at least 
rounded off with vegetation. Tne stiffness of the 
visible portions of the walls may be almost 
totally oonoealed, and the sharp corners at least 
rounded off with vegetation. The stiffness of the 
visible portions of the walls may also be relieved 
by a loose style of training, a good example of 


They have but one idea of cropping—the convict 
mode—all round and bare alike. If walls are 
to be gracefully draped they must first be 
emancipated from the hard and fast lines of the 
jobbing gardener. The lady who can attire her¬ 
self with eleganoe has reoelved the beat training 
for the draping of her garden walls. To pre¬ 
vent mistakes, however, it is needful to bear in 
mind a distinction. To trim a dress means to 
add a new grace to it; to trim a wall, as gener¬ 
ally understood, is to slash all grace off it. But 
after all that can be done by the r ais ing of banks! 
of earth and planting them with skill, and the 
furnishing of the walls with a free growth of 
suitable plants, the chances are that pieces of 
wall straight and bare may still be visible here 
and there. In suoh cases, and also where 
difficulties may occur in the way of adopting the 
foregoing methods of adornment, or in oonjunc¬ 
tion with them, the wall itself may be operated 
on. The beet materials for this purpose are 
lumps of stone, burrs, or spoilt bricks, clinkers 
dipped in oement, or even tne refuse of smelting 
furnaces ; these, in considerable masses, may be 
used with old roots or pollard stumps on the crowns 
and sides of earth mounds so as to give greater 
variety of outline and afford root-runs at once. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


PROPAGATING CONIFERS FROM 
CUTTINGS. 

W e have received two or three queries on this 
subject, therefore give the following reply as an 
answer to them all This is the beet time of 
the year to put in cuttings of any coniferous 
plants that it may be desired to increase in this 
way, and in many places little bushes of the 
different kinds are so useful that it is an advan¬ 
tage to strike a few every season. One method 
of striking outblngs, and that which needs the 
least amount of after attention, is to take a 
shady border in a well-drained spot, and pre¬ 
pare a plaoe for the cuttings by incorporating 
some sand with the soil of the border. As the 
cuttings will need to be well protected the bed 
prepared for their reception should be made 
about the same size as the frame with which It 
is intended to oover them. A thin layer of 
clean silver-sand on the top will be an advan¬ 
tage, for in dibbling in the cuttings a little sand 
will be carried down to the bottom of the hole, 
and the baee of the cuttings will rest upon it. 



Ous Readers’ Illustrations : Climbing plants naturally grown around an entrance gateway at Elvetham House. Engraved for 
Gardehimb Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mr. T. Mason Good, Wlnchfleld, Hants. 


whioh is given in the annexed illustration. 
JAsmines, Honeysuckles, Clematises, Virginian 
Creepers, Bankaian and other Roeee should be 
backed up against rather than olosely trained to 
walls. Ivies, likewise, are quite different plants 
when left to roam at their own sweet will. The 
Japanese Honeysuckle is also one of the moet 
suitable plants for this style of free furnishing. 
Its golden shoots stream down in profusion, 
covering the bare crown or faoe of walls as 
golden ringlets do the shoulders of childhood. 
Virginian Creepers, again, and the Wistaria are 
admirably adapted for this loose style of train¬ 
ing, also all the large-leaved kinds of Aristo- 
lochia, and the ever-welcome green of Figs and 
Vines. By allowing a 

Fhkk summer growth the stiffness of the 
boundary walls of villa gardens may be hidden 
behind a massive screen of pendent shoots and 
beautiful foliage. This freedom is, as a rule, the 
one thing that villa gardeners seem intent on 
destroying. Close spurring, and a smooth, 
straight surface are the only modes of pruning 
and training adopted by almost the whole race 
of professional wall dressers, who so about with 
knives and shears, and ties or nails, seeking to 
fasten up or destroy each free and graceful 
growth they can find on,thy faoe of tin walk 
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Suitable and picturesque for various creep¬ 
ing or other plants, and for Ferns and euoou- 
lente, both excellent for the draping of walla, 
earth-oased or otherwise. Mineral or vegetable 
(Ubris, such aa wood or Cork, may also be placed 
on the surface of the walla in such a manner ae 
to form Irregular outlines, and furnish pockets, 
reoeeees, and crevloes full of euitable soil for the 
nourishment of such things as Ferns, suooulenU, 
and drooping or dwarf alpines, or other plants. 
Perhaps anything more useful for the purpose 
in question could not be named than Pennywort 
(Linaria Cymbalaria), Creeping Jenny (Lyaima- 
chia Nummnlaria), Phlox aubulata, Campanula 
rotundifolia, C. garganlca, Lithospermum pros- 
tratum, Potentilla alpestris, Antirrhinum 
rupestre, Veronica proetrata, Mother of Thou¬ 
sands (Saxifrage sarmentosa), Helianthemum, 
all the elender varieties, Ac , Ac. Again, 
Ferns alone would drape almost any wall to 
perfection, and, fortunately, the cold northern 
or eastern, or any shady, slimy wall where 
nothing else would thrive, Is just the favoured 
haunt of Ferns. With sufficient peat soil to 
root in plaoed in pockets and a plentiful supply 
of water from the garden-engine or watering-pot 
during the summer, they will beautify and adorn 
any wall, however bleak and bare. H. 


If handlighte are used to proteot the cuttings a 
stretch of ground may be prepared for tnelr 
reception, and the handlighte arranged aa closely 
together as possible, provided space Is allowed 
to get at the several clusters of cuttings. Where 
a great number of different kinds are struck the 
outtings are generally put into pots and stood in 
a cold frame prepared for their rooeptiou by 
being thoroughly cleansed, and, if deep, filled 
with ashes so that the tope of the cubbings when 
put in will not be more than 6 inches from the 
glass. As the frame should be aa nearly air¬ 
tight aa possible the lights mutt have a thorough 
over-hauling before use. The frame should, if 
it can be so arranged, stand in a spot where it 
is shaded from the sun, but a light, well-drained 
situation Is absolutely necessary. In 

Preparing pots for the cuttings, those 
5 inches or 6 inches In diameter are very suit¬ 
able, and they should be filled to within 2 inches 
or 3 inches of the top (according to the size of 
the outtings) with broken orooks, and after that 
with a compost consisting of loam, peat, and 
■and in equal proportion, the whole tofag passed 
through a sieve with a quarter of an incn meeh. 
A thin layer of sand having been put on the top 
and the whole watered through a fine roes the 
pot* are then ready for the reception of the out- 
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tings. In selecting these they should be taken 
from the outside of the specimen where they 
have been exposed to light and a!r t as those 
that have been grown in shade are liable to 
damp off during winter. A length of 4 inches 
to 6 inches is a very suitable one for the cut¬ 
tings, and it is necessary that it consists entirely 
of the current season’s growth, with a slight 
heel of older wood at tho base. To prepare the 
cuttings for insertion a very good way is to 
strip oil' the branches, then with a sharp knife 
remove any irregularities, and cut off tho 
bottom shoots for 1^ inches or 2 inches, in order 
to allow of their being inserted up to that depth 
in the soil. Cuttings that are to be dibbled in 
a border may be rather longer than for pots, 
and in their case a length of 6 inohes to 8 inches 
will not be too much, when, of course, the 
small branchlets must be removed for a corres¬ 
ponding distance, in order to allow of their being 
buried deeper in the soil. In 

Preparing the cctting9 it will be necessary 
in the case of the long-leaved kinds, such as 
Yews, Crypbomerias, and some Junipers, to out 
off the leaves before insertion, but with the 
smaller ones it is nob needed. In any case care 
must be taken that the bark of the cattings is 
not at all injured, otherwise decay is apt to set 
In. When dibbling in the cuttingsiti is important 
that the base of the cutting should rest upon 
the bottom of the hole prepared for its recep¬ 
tion, and that the soil is well closed around, for 
any cavity is likely to prove fatal. Whether 
in the ground or in pots the after treatment will 
be the eame. The lights must be taken off for 
a little while every day or two, in order that 
the outtings may be examined and any signs of 
decay removed. As the frame is kept close and 
shaded very little watering is needed ; indeed, 
great care must be taken not to over-water 
them, while injury may be done by allowing the 
soil to become too dry. During severe weather 
the frame must be covered sufficiently to pre¬ 
vent the soil being frozen, and with the return 
of spring the cuttings will root. As the small 
rootlets are very brittle the best way is to first 
ot off the cuttings singly into small pots, and 
irectly they are established plant them out. 
In such an extensive order there is a great differ¬ 
ence in the readiness with which roots are 
produced, and also in the length of time they 
take to stiike. The Retinosporas are among 

Easiest to troiugatk, and the longer-leaved 
kinds root more quickly than those with ‘small, 
scale-like foliage. Where there are two quite 
distinct kinds of foliage on one plant, as is 
especially to be found in many of the Junipers, 
cuttings formed of shoots clothed with the long, 
needle-like leaves strike root more readily than 
those with mature foliage. Besides the above- 
mentioned method of striking Conifer outtings I 
have also been very successful by another inode. 
Ib is to put the cuttings in pots as above 
recommended, subject them to exaotly the same 
treatment for the first month, when many of 
them will have callused over, and the applica¬ 
tion of a gentle fire-heat will hasten the forma¬ 
tion of roots. By this means they strike in less 
time, and are ready for potting off early in the 
spring._T, 

Golden variegated Retinosporas.— 

The inclemenb weather that last season marred 
the beauty of so many things had quite a 
contrary effect on the yellow-leaved Hetinos- 
poras. In the summer of 1887 they had a very 
unhealthy appearance, in some places looking as 
if they were going to die; but now they are 
growing freely again, and glow like gold in tho 
sun. Conifers that aro distinguished by a more 
or less white variegation are generally too feeble 
in their nature to be of much decorative worth ; 
but the yollow leaved kinds are sufficiently 
vigorous to render them very ornamental when 
tho situation is to their liking. In the light 
soils of Surrey they seem to be quite at home, 
the yellow tint being more pronounced than on 
heavy lands. The finest coloured specimens I 
ever saw are in the gardens of St. George’s Hill, 
Byfloeb. Until they became too large for the 
place they stood in a group on the Grass near 
the dwelling, and during the winter months they 
had a very cheerful appearance. They were 
perfeot in foliago down to the ground, and well 
coloured from tho baso upwards, In many in¬ 
stances the yellow tint is very faint and much 
of the foliage drops. This is generally owing to 
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the want of light and a free oiroulation of air 
around them. The Retinosporas cannot bear 
crowding; there must be a clear spaoe round 
them, and a rather elevated position, where they 
do not catch the full force of easterly winds, 
seems to suit them best. As helping to give 
variety of colour to the garden in winter, the 
Golden Retinosporas are useful.—B. 

8483.— Clematis Jnckraanl and Ivy. — Better 
w&lt till March before catting down the Clematis. The 
Clematis and tho small-leaved Ivies may do well together ; 
bat the large-leaved Ivv would in lime smother the 
Clematis and kill It.— R H. 

8434 -Trimming: a hedge of yellow Jasmine. 
—By yellow Jasmine, I aappos j. the naked-flowered epeolea 
(nudiflorum) is meant, and the proper time to trim that 
is in spring, just after flowering, and before the new 
growth 1 b muoh advanced. To prune it now would out off 
most of the blossoms.—E. H. 

8402.—Box edglnge.— Box strikes root very readily 
if inserted as cuttings at any time from September to 
Maroh ; but the best time is in February. Take up the 
old edgings and pull them into small pieces, cutting off 
nearly all the old roots and shortening the tops ; then 
insert them in a small trenoh, return the soil, and tread 
ib very firm, and keep well watered, and almost every 
pieoe will strike root, and make a good edging in a very 
short time.—J. G. H. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

KITCHEN GARDEN NOTES. 

Storing Potatoes.— This work now claims 
attention, and never, in my reoolleotion, has a 
finer or better crop of Potatoes been grown. 
Not only is the orop heavy, bat the quality is 
very superior to anything we have had for some 
time. Every dry day should now be utilised 
for getting up the crops that are ready, as 
nothing is gained by leaving 4 them in the soil 
after the haulm turns yellow. My plan is to 
dig up each kind separately, and if any roots 
appear doubtful as to soundness, they are picked 
out at once for present nae. The rest that appear 
true to name, after they have I%id long enough 
to dry, are picked up in three different sizes— 
viz., the largest for table use, the median:-sized I 
ones are stored for seed, and the smallest or 
decayed ones are given to the pigs, or boiled up 
for fowls. Everyone who has a garden should 
have one, or both, of these useful adjunots, so 
as to utilise everything that is grown, and make 
manure for next year’s crops. I store the large 
tubers in a cellar, as I find the ^closer they are 
kept from the atmosphere, the better the flavour. 
Seed Potatoes I tfcore in boxes ot. baskets, as the 
exposure hardens them, and although I do not see 
any need for greening them by laying them out 
exposed to tl^e sun, I like to ke$p them spread 
out in as thin layers as possible to avoid prema¬ 
ture sprouting. 

Sowing Cauliflowers and Lettuces.— 

This should be done at once in a sheltered posi¬ 
tion. The Early London Cauliflower is the best, 
and the plants should be either protected in the 
seed-bed or pulled up in October and replanted, 
about 4 inches apart, in a cold frame. The 
blaok seeded Bath Cos and Hardy Hammer¬ 
smith Cabbage Lettuces are the hardiest kinds 
for standing the winter. Toese will usually 
Btand the winter without any protection in the 
south of England, but it is advisable to put 
some plants in a cold frame, or at the base of 
a south wall, in case of a very severe win er 
following; but it is the wind frosts of spring 
that try the plants most. 

Spinach, of the prickly-seeded kind for winter 
and spring, should be sown at once on land that 
has been cleared of Potatoes. Fork over the 
soil, and draw drills 1 foot apart, scattering the 
seed evenly, and just covering with soil. As 
Boon as the young plants can be seen in the rows 
run tho hoe between them so as to keep down 
weeds, and a few days after thin out the plants 
in tho rows to G inches apart; they will then 
develop fine leaves. 

Celery needs frequent attention at this time 
of year. The plants should be looked over fre¬ 
quently, and any suckers forming at the base 
removed. Then give a good soaking of liquid- 
manure, and when dry work a little earth 
between the plants, pressing it firm by hand. 

Winter and spring Broccoli and greens of 
all kinds for late crops should be pat oat with¬ 
out delay on any vacant ground. They need 
not have so much space from plant to plant as 
earlier in the season, as even with favourable 
weather they will not make very large plants ; 
but in severe winters these late crops generally 
survive if the earlier planted ones get cat off. 

J. G., Gosport, 


TOMATO DISEASES. 

Although not qaite so rampant and destruc¬ 
tive as was the o&se last year, several more or 
less distinot diseases have appeared among the 
plants, both under glass and out-of-doors in 
many instances, and are doing a good deal of 
damage. These may be divided under two heads 
—firstly, the 

Peronospora, whioh, if nob actually the 
P. infestans of the Potato, at any rate so nearly 
resembles it as to be practically the same thing. 
This chiefly affects plants in the open air, or 
perhaps, to speak more correotly, appears as fre • 

uently on these as in those growing under glass. 

t usually attacks them suddenly ; a plant that 
was quite healthy the previous day being some¬ 
times found to be perfectly black the next 
morning. I do not find it spread to any extent, 
though, myself, but as soon as I find a plant 
affeoted I out away all the diseased leaves, and 
the upper part of the stem as well if that in 
touched, and burn them. Sometimes such a 
plant will start again quite healthily after a 
time, especially if the house is kept clean, sweet, 
and airy, and two or three doses of some stimu¬ 
lating manure given. There is, I believe, no 
actual cure for this disease, when once ib sets 
in strongly, bat a French savant reported some¬ 
time ago that ho had found it yield to heavy 
sy ringings with a solution of sulphate of copper 
and fresh lime, six pails of each to a hundred of 
water. This might be worth trying in bad cases. 
Sometimes this disease appears ia a very mild 
form, only showing as brownish streaks on the 
stem and leaves, and doing very little damage. 
Whether these are different varieties of the 
Peronospora I cannot say. The second and far 
more destructive disease, also of a fungoid 
character, is the 

Cladosporium, of which there are undoub¬ 
tedly several varieties, one at any rate appear¬ 
ing as whitish spots, changing to yellow and 
brown. Another is distinctly rose-ooloured, 
while a third affects the frait rather than the 
foliage. Mosb of these are of a very deadly cha¬ 
racter, spreading rapidly through a house (under 
favourable conditions) when once they have 
made an appearance, and soon completely 
crippling the plants, if nob killing them out¬ 
right. My principal object in penning these 
lines is to call attention to the fact that if any 
one suffers to a seiious extent from any of the 
usual forms of Cladosporiam it ii (except, per¬ 
haps, where the house has previously contained 
infested plants) to a considerable extent their 
own fault. Tnis may seem a Btartling assertion, 
bub I hold to ib, and have nob the slightest 
doubt in my own mind that nine-tenths of tbe 
Cladosporium fangus existing is simply the 
result of careless or injudicious treatment. This 
idea I have had for some years past, but my 
experience daring this and the last season has 
quite confirmed it. The fungus is undoubtedly 
caused by a too close and moist atmosphere. 
Close a Tomato-house entirely, even for a por 
tion of the twenty-four hours—at any rate, in 
such seasons as the last two—and yon will iadace 
an attack of the Cladosporinm as surely as the 
sun rises to-morrow ; ventilate freely by day and 
night at top and sides, and maintain a compara¬ 
tively dry and buoyant atmosphere by the aid 
of fire-heat, if necessary, and it is ten to one that 
yon do nob see more than the merest traces of it 
the season through. To give a 

Single instance : I have lately twice visited 
a moderately large and beautifally situated 
nursery ia North-west Kent, where Tomatoes 
form one of the principal crops. The houses are 
large, roomy, well built, and in every respect 
eminently suitable for the purpose, except that 
no provision had been made for admitting air at 
the sides. On my first visit the plants, consist¬ 
ing of the Large Red and other proved varieties, 
were between 2 feet and 3 feet in height, 
remarkably strong and perfectly healthy, with 
numerous trusses of vigorous bloom just setting. 
The second time the plants had run up to a 
height of 5 feet to 7 foet, and were each carrying 
one, and in some cases two or three trusses, of 
five to nine fine large fruit at the bottom, but 
nearly the whole were so fearfully affected with 
both Cladosporium and the Peronospora, attack¬ 
ing both the leaves, stems, and fruit, that it was 
a pity to see them, and ia parts they had the 
appearance of being scorched as by fire. 
Although it was still early on a very warm and 
sunny afternoon, all the ventilators were 
OngiraT from 
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at any time, the cause of the visitation was 
plain. The owner told me he wanted to bring the 
plants on, and so had watered freely, and shut 
up early every day, with the natural conse¬ 
quence of a bad attack of disease, which will 
cost the grower a hundred pounds at least. I 
remember another precisely similar case last 
year, and when on one occasion one of my own 
houses remained closed for three days the disease 
appeared directly. I now give air day and 
night, and keep the pipes nicely warm in dull, 
wet weather, and have not a speck of Clado- 
sporium in my five houses, and the same is the 
case wherever the same method of treatment is 
adopted. B. C. R. 


closely shut, and as no side air oould be given digging went on. Then in the afternoon they 

should all be collected together and oovered over 
on the ground so that rain oannot get at them ; 
and It is better still if at the end of each day 
they can be taken into an open shed and be 
spread out to dry there. In this case much time 
will be saved, and the tubers may always be had 
in the finest condition. In field cultivation the 
plough is gonerally used for digging, but in the 
gardon only the fork is used, and nothing 
answers the purpose better, as one man, or two, 
or three, as the case may be, will dig a large 
quantity in a day or week, and with the fork 
they can always be taken up without leaving any 
behind or injuring any of the tubers. With 
careless digging many may be left behind and 
not brought to the surface, and others, acd very 
often the biggest and best, will have the prong 
of the fork run into them ; but this should 
naver happen, nor will it either if ordinary care 
is observed in doing the work. Some diggers 
pull up all the stems before beginning to lift the 
roots ; but this is a thoroughly bad plan, as 
there is nothing left to guide them or make it 
known where each set of roots are, and the con¬ 
sequence is that an Innumerable quantity of 
them are split up and spoiled with the fork. 
There is no better way of dealing with them than 
pushing the fork in behind each set and throwing 
it forward. A few inches must be allowed for 
the crowd of tubers which cluster near the base 
of the stems, but this is easily understood. I 
do not like to get right on the top of them with 
the fork, but prefer to see it going in a little 
from the side. When a quantity has been dug 


LIFTING AND STORING POTATOES. 

From now onwards for the next two months this 
is work which will require much attention Many 
midseason Potatoes are thoroughly ripe now, 
and auite ready for lifting, but I cannot fix on 
any (lay, week, or definite time for taking them 
up, the main guide being the weather and the 
condition of the soil. Of all mistakes made in 
dealing with Potatoes, none are greater than 
working amongst them, and especially digging 
them up when it is raining overhead or when 
soil is spongy under foot; and all who wish to 
have their Potatoes in the best possible order 
throughout the winter must have nothing to do 
with them while in a wet state. I never think of 
beginning to lift any of ours until a few dry days 
have followed rain, and this plan should be 


to keep them in the daik, but the plan of allow¬ 
ing the seed to lie on the soil for days or weeks, 
exposed to the hot sun, with the object of 
“ greening" them, is not viewed with favour, 
as I have often found tubers so treated injared 
by the heat, and never so sound and good as 
those kept in an open shed, loft, or some such 
place. Homo good keeping kinds are as follows: 
Late Rose (here figured), an excellent white- 
fieehed and fine grained late Potato, and heavy 
cropper; Fifbyfold (Sutton’s), Red skinned 
Fiourball, Dalmahoy, Magnum Bonum, and 
Paterson's Viotoria. J. 



A jfood keeping Pot*to—Late Itosc. 


generally observed. In light, sandy, ground 
the tubers, as a rule, turn out clean and free 
from any deposits of soil, even though the latter 
may be moderately wet, but in heavy land the 
soil will not fall away from them as it should do 
unless tolerably dry. It is always an advantage 
to have the tubers free from soil, but this is 
not the only benefit to be derived from dry 
digging, as, apart from the soil adhering to 
them being very undesirable, a dirty Potato is 
easily dried, and while those dug up dry and 
clean may generally be stored away the day 
following their being lifted, the soil-covered 


up and lie spread out on the surface of the soil, 
the different batches should be selected. Unless 
in a very poor Potato year, I do not put high 
value on the smallest of the tubers, and use 
them for little or nothing else but for pigs; then 
a few of the nicest second size are taken and put 
away by themselves for seed. The main crop is 
then picked up to store away for future use, and 
only the diseased roots remain on the ground. 
These are considered of no value, and may be 
taken up any time ; but I do not approve of 
allowing them to remain on the soil or dug down 
either, as they are bad for tho soil in a decayed 


ones will takes some days or a week to dry, and state, and if pieces of them happen to live they 


then, unless the soil is rubbed off them before 
storing, it is almost impossible to observe any 
spots of disease or blemish on them; conse¬ 
quently, those showing any defect are put 
with the sound ones, and many good ones are 
caused to decay in this manner. If I put away 
a lot of Potatoes which had been dug in the wet, 
and only partially dried with a good deal of soil 
about them, I should never feel oomfortable about 
their condition, as I should know full well that 
they would soon begin to decay, and that they 
would require much more attention than the 
dry, clean dug, and stored ones. I should not feel 
satisfied unless the first lot could be looked over a 
fortnight or so after storing and again at fre- 

J pient intervals, but the dry ones would be safe 
or weeks or months to come. 

In digging I would only choose fine dry days 
for the operation. As many as possible should 
be taken up in the forenoon, bringing them well 
to the surface, and sprmsdin^ them outfto dry as 
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prove a nuisance the following year, as they 
grow up like weeds amongst other crops where 
they are not wanted. This is the case, too, 
where many or any tubers are left in the soil 
after digging, and they cannot be too well looked 
after. In whatever kind of place it may be con¬ 
venient to dry them, after digging they should 
never be put away in their 

Keeping quarters until it is quite certain 
they are thoroughly dry, and then there is no 
danger of any great loss or deterioration taking 
plaoe. Here I dry them in a open shed, ana 
afterwards they are stored away in a dark place 
where air and light are only admitted in very 
small quantities. It is an advantage to have 
them dried and stored away as quickly as pos¬ 
sible, as when left in the light for many days 
they soon become green and badly flavoured. 
Those I select for seed are not so carefully 
dealt with, in this respect, as 1 like to see them 
green and hardy looking, and no effort is made 


TOMATO PERFECTION. 

According to my experience this is, taken all 
round, the finest and most profitable type of 
Tomato in cultivation. I am growing some 
fifteen or twenty selected varieties this season, 
and find a good strain of Perfection far and 
away ahead of them all. In this variety are 
combined the good qualities of vigorous growth, 
free setting, earlinesa, large size, handsome 
appearanoe, and almost perfeot form of the 
fruit, superior flavour, and, above all, it is a 
heavy oropper, and affords a great total weight 
of fruit. 1 was fortunate enough to secure a 
small quantity of the same strain as Is grown at 
the R.H. Gardens at Chiswiok, and a finer 
Tomato no one could wish to grow. It requires 
high cultivation and generous treatment to do 
it justice. If starved the blooms drop or fail to 
swell, but when well grown I must class it A1 
in all respects. A good type of the old Large 
Red might produce an equal, or possibly slightly 
greater quantity of fruit, but then this is 
inferior to the other la every respect, and does 
not weigh out nearly so well, owing to the greater 
solidity of the Perfection. And at the present 
time Tomatoes of the Perfection, or other 
smooth round-fruited character, is fetching a 
penny a pound more in the London markets 
than the ribbed and unshapely fiuit of the largo 
red and allied types From several of my plants 
—which are growing under glass, of oourse, in a 
very light and airy house—I have already 
gathered two or three trusses a-plece, each con¬ 
sisting of from four to seven handsome fruit, 
ranging from a quarter to over half-a-pou nd in 
weight each, amounting to some three or four 
pounds of fruit per plant already, and that in 
not more than a third of their ultimate length, 
while other trusses are setting and swelling freely 
above, especially since I gave the bed a top- 
dretsing of short manure amd fine soiL I yester 
day gathered eight fruit of a most 

Perfect form, which I intend to save for 
seed, that scaled just over 4 lb.—i.e , half a 
pound each, and others still to ripen will bring 
the average to more than that. That, for a London 
subarb, is not so bad. The plants are grown on 
the planting-out principle, in a bed of soil some 
8 inches or 9 inches deep, and have had plenty 
of liquid-manure. I may add that all. the 
plants produce fruit which, when ripe, is of 
a rich but true orimson colour, nob of the ruby- 
red hue of some types of Perfection I have seen 
and grown. If this variety of the Tomato has 
a fault it is that it sometimes fails to set its fruit 
as freely as could be wished, especially if in any 
way neglected or starved. 8ome plants from 
teed which I saved last year from fruit of an 
undoubtedly hybrid origin, and which I have 
christened, pro tt/u., Smooth Round Red, are 
doing nearly or quite as well as the above. The 
fruit is very similar in appearanoe, slightly 
► mailer, but even more freely produced in some 
instances. I believe that there is a great future 
for hybrid Tomatoes. 

A new variety called Chiswick Hybrid has 
reoeully been certificated. It is the result of a 
cross between Perfection and Horaford’a Prelude, 
which I have previously alluded to as the beet 
sotting variety in cultivation. The fruit is in 
size midway between Perfection and the smaller- 
fruited Prelude, with the smooth round shape 
aud rich orimson colour of both parents. In 
this variety, which is admirably suited for out¬ 
door as well as for indoor cultivation, the fault 
alone complained of is remedied. Oddly enough, 
I had made the same cross myself two days 
before I heard anything about this hybrid. 

B. 0. R. 

8500. — Toirato - leaves turning 

y ell JW.- As the leaves turn yellow, and they 
are also very email, the inference to be drawn 
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[ must be the grower’s own fault if they fail from 
this cause. If you had kept your plants strictly 
to one, two, or three stems, as so often advised,, 
and fed them well when the fruit was set, they 
would have done infinitely better; as you say, 
it is too late now. Cuttings may be taken at 
onoe for fruiting next spriog.—B. C. R. 

8414.— Manure for Oabbage,— Any kind of liquid- 
manure, sewage, or elope will Deneflt these ; but as a 
stimulant, there Is nothing to equal nitrate of soda for all 
the Brassloa tribe.-B. O. R. 

8359.— Stopping 1 Tomatoes.— Decidedly stop the 
plants now they have set their fruit. It will help them to 
swelL-W. P., Chester. 

8409. — Keeping Vegetable Marrows for 
Winter.— This Is easily done by allowing the Marrows to 
beoome fully grown, and fairly hard In the skin ; then cut 
them off and hang them up in a dry, airy loft or shed, 
where they will keep well until the days lengthen in spring. 
When using them, out them up In siloes, pare off the rind, 
and take out the seeds and pulp, and boll the flesh, which 
makes a very nloe dish served up like Tarnipe.—J. O. H. 

-Let them grow until thoroughly ripe ; then sus¬ 
pend them with a string to the roof of a dry shed or kitchen 
until wanted, as is done in America.—W. P., Cluster. 

-If " Marrow ” will let his fruit get rather older than 

Is ouatomary for ordinary use, and when he outs them eeal 
the out stalk with a piece of oommon sealing-wax, and 
hang them up in a moderately warm room, they oan be 
kept any length of time. Medium-sized ones are the best 
fjr this purpose.—E. Tu&juul, FrimLey. 

8515.— Moving Rhubarb-roots.— It will be better 
to allow the plants to remain as they are until the winter. 
They may be removed as soon as the leaves die down, aod 
when frosty weather sets in place some light stable-manure 
over the crowns.—J. D. E. 


in apparent negligence. This Cleans does well 
in baskets; short pieces of the old wood strike 
freely in early spring if taken off before growth 
commences. If the cuttings are put in in Feb¬ 
ruary, the growth of this plant is so rapid that 
nice young plants will be ready for filling bas¬ 
kets in April. Almost all the hardier kinds of 
stove and greenhouse Ferns do well in baskets, 
not only those whose mode of growth naturally 
fits them for suspending, but many of the erect 
growers also; but the bottom of tho basket 
should, in all cases, be covered with creeping or 
trailing plants, suoh as P&nicum variegatum, 
Tradescantia zebrina, Isolepis gracilis. Lycopo¬ 
diums, &o, The object should be to hide every 
wire of the basket, which should be made as 
simple and plain as possible. Highly elaborate 
and ornamental baskets are not required; they 
are more difficult to fill satisfactorily, and the 
projecting ornamental work, to my mind, seems 
out of plaoe. A plainly-made basket, simple in 
shape, lined with Moss, and one or more plants 
placed in it according to the size, the bottom 
covered with creeping or trailing plants, 
which should be pegged in till the basket 
is oovered, and then allowed to hang down 
negligently. This, according to my ideas, 
fulfils the conditions required in a tasteful 
b&aket of plants. My baskets are home-made, 
and generally oircular in shape. A handy man, 
after a little pracbioe, will make half-a-dozen to 
begin with in a few hours, and will soon be able 
to impart a certain amount of neatness to his 
work. As the wires are intended to be hid with 
Moss and foliage, fine workmanship is unneces¬ 
sary. I use two kinds of wire. A stout wire 
forms the framework of the basket, and is lashed 
together with a smaller wire, and when finished 
the whole is painted two coats to keep the wires 
from rusting. A file and a pair of pliers are all 


—“ l)arbv ” should sow at onoe the China Rose 
and Blaok Spanish Radishes for winter use, as 
they are very hardy and will not run to seed 
until the spring. They are very much used in 
this locality by amateurs and oottage gardeners, 
who sow a bed of each as soon as the Potatoes 
are lifted, and draw them for salad as required 
through the winter. They are quite hardy, but 
in severe weather a little litter may be plaoed 
over them to keep the soil from freezing, and 
thereby rendering it difficult to draw them out. 
The China Rose has a pink skin, but the Blaok 
Spanish has a rough, uninviting exterior, but 
when peeled has a white, good-flavoured flesh, 
and in its season is about the best of winter 
Radishes, but they must be sown without delay, 
or will not get large enough before the winter is 
upon us.—J. G. H. 

-The Black Spanish and China Rose are 

~ Sow them thinly on 


the best winter Radisher. 
only moderately good soil, and thin out to 
4 inches to G inches apart when up. Draw some 
of the most forward for use until November; 
then either plaoe 6 inches or 3 inches of dry 
litter or Fern over the bed in frosty weather, or 
lift the lot and store them in sand, like Carrots. 
They will not run to seed before the spring.— 
B. C. R. 

8354. —Tomatoes for pickles. — The 
friend at whose house I tasted the pioklea 
referred to is at present away from home, so that 
I oannot give “ Amateur” the exact receipt for 
a week or two, but as I understand they are 
made in exactly the same way as Onions or any 
other ordinary piokles. They keep just as well 
as ordinary pickles. These green pickled Toma¬ 
toes are, of course, a very different thing from 
Tomato sauce, which is prepared from the ripe 
fruit.—B. C. R. 

-The following receipt makes a good sweet 

S ickle : Cut the Tomatoes in slices and lay them 
at in a preserving pan, and cover with vinegar. 
Allow them to eimmer until the akin is tender ; 
add 1 lb. sugar to two quarts of syrup, with Clove 
and Cinnamon. Pour on at equal heat. Another 
good receipt which makes a good acid piokle is 
to take 2 lb. green Tomatoes, two large Onions ; 
put all through a mincing-machine, then lay it 
on a dish, sprinkle with salt, and drain it. Boil 
vinegar with spice and a little mustard, pour 
sufficient of this on the mixture of Tomatoes 
and Onions until it is tolerably thick. Either of 
these receipts are good, but the sweet piokle is 
generally acknowleged to be the better of the 
two.—A. G. 

8507. —Stopping O acumbers. —The main 
stem is trained up a certain distanoe, and then 
stopped by pinching out the terminal bud. From 
this main stem will issue lateral shoots on each 
aide, which in the case of the Telegraph, and 
other free-fruiting kinds, Bhow freely at the 
second or third joint; and stopping one leaf 
beyond the fruit means to pinch out the leader 
when one leaf beyond the fruit has been made. 
From the joint, where stopped, will start away 
another shoot, which, after proceeding a short 
distanoe, will also show fruit In Its turn. And 
this should be stopped in like manner. Pinching 
out the leader throws the strength for a time 
back to the fruit, and it also orevents the 
plants getting into a straggling habit of growth, 
and filling the house or frame too full of shoots 
and foliage. In some cases it is necessary to cut 
off some of these lateral shoots in the bud state, 
in order to avoid over-orowdlng. It saves time 
in the after management of the young growth. 
Cucumbers in pits and frames may be heated in 
just the same manner. All that is required is 
to look over the plants twice a week, and pinch 
the shoots where necessary, removing a dis¬ 
coloured leaf at the same time.—E. Hobday. 

8453.— Treatment of Tomato plants. 
—The importance of removing all the side 
shoots on Tomatoes as fast as they appear has 
been so often dwelt ui ' " 


FERNS IN BASKETS IN THE DWELLING- 
HOUSE. 

A more beautiful object I do not know for im¬ 
parting graoe and elegance to rooms, windows, 
&c., than a well-grown basket of Ferns (see 


A well-grown basket of Ferns. 


the tools required, and such work could be done 
on wet days. It Is always beat to fill a few new 
baskets every spring ; keeping them in a warm 
and moist house until established, and then 
gradually hardening off before introducing them 
into the dwelling-houBe. By adopting this plan 
there is always a lot of fresh young specimens 
ooming on. An important matter in the man¬ 
agement of baskets of Ferns is to be sure and see 
that they do not suffer at any time for want of 
water. The best way of providing this is to dip 
the baskets in a tub of water, and then the roots 
are thoroughly soaked. Of course, when this is 
done they must be removed from the room for a 
time to be dipped, and be allowed to drain dry 
before being returned to their places. F. * 


shades of green in their arching feathery fronds 
impart an elegant and cool appearance, and 
when two or more sets of plants are grown for 


the purpose, so as to admit of frequentohi 
the interesting features of this mode of 
decoration are considerably enhanced. An 
the best strong-growing Ferns for large 
are Polypodium anreum, Woodwardia rad 
and Nephrolepis exalatata. Their long ai 
fronds have a grand appearance, especially 
the rooms are artificially lighted. The b 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


MINIATURE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Where plants of Chrysanthemums in flower in 
small pots are required for filling vases for 
rooms or for low side stages of the conserva¬ 
tory, or even the amateur’s greenhouse, no time 
should bo lost in preparing the necessary stock 
of outtinga if the best results are to be obtained. 
Useful little plants, each measuring from 
8 inches to 15 inches high, and carrying one 
bloom about 5 inohes across, may be grown in 
3£-inoh pots. Chrysanthemums grown in this 
manner are not seen nearly so often as their 
merits deserve. Little trouble is required to 
have them as described if a few simple instruc¬ 
tions are carried out and the varieties with 
short pedunoles selected for the purpose. Some 
sorts—Novelty, for example—are so weak in the 
peduncles as not to be able to support their own 
flowers in an upright manner. Now is a good 
time to insert cuttings, whioh should be about 
4 inches long, and may either be formed of the 
extreme points of the main shoots which have 
been cultivated with the idea of producing one 
large flower to each stem, or by growing a suffi¬ 
cient number of plants in any spare piece of 
ground out-of dcors for the production solely of 
cuttings for these dwarf plants. It often 
happens at this time of the year where a large 
collection of plants is grown on the large bloom 
method that the tops of some plants become 
broken from heavy rains, winds, or other acci¬ 
dents. Cuttings formed of these answer well; 
but it must be borne in mind that none but lead¬ 
ing growths are of any use ; side-shoots will not 
develop a bloom worthy of the little trouble 
inourred. Insert the cuttings singly in pots 
2| inches in diameter, removing only the bottom 
leaf from each outting; all other foliage should 
be preserved, as muoh of the beauty of the 
plant when growing or in flower is lost by having 
defective foliage. It can be easily preserved 
with 

Careful cultivation in the first stages of 
growth. Plnnge the pots in a gentle hotbed, 
shading them from bright sun, so that the 
leaves do not flag at all seriously. Syringe 
the foliage every afternoon on bright days, 
and by keeping the fram e ne arly Olose roots 
will be formed in about”a month,’ when more 
air should be gradually admitted, increasing the 
snpply until the plant* will-bear full exposure 
without flagging. Muck depends upon how 
the plants are treated in their early stages, 
whether they are dwarf when in flower or not. If 
they are drawn np weakly by overcrowding or 
insufficiency of air, the growth is weakened, the 
leaves are Bm&ll, and the blooms correspondingly, 
small also. When the plants will bear full ex¬ 
posure remove them from the frame to a shelf in 
the greenhouse clote to the glass, where they will 
have light, air, and space. As soon as the pots 
are full of roots transfer them to 34-inch, or 
even 4^-inch pots if large blooms are wished for 
and the varieties be naturally large. .To the 
soil add a small portion of dissolved bones or 
any artificial manure which is recommended, 
ehoosing that which acts quickly, as the time 
for the plants to grow and flower is short. When 
the pots are wall filled with root*, occasional 
waterings of some stimulant to assist In develop¬ 
ing the blooms should be given. The blooms 
should be restricted to one on eaoh stem, 
removing all other buds and side growths as 
fast as they appear. Mildew often attacks the 
leaves of these plants when they are kept close 
In the frame during the time roots are being 
formed, and spoils tne appearance of the plants 
if allowed to spread unchecked. Abundance of 
light, air, and water is all that is needed from 
the last stage of growth until the flowers are 
expanded. When the foundation has been well 
laid—that is, stout outtings carefully struok, 
well watered, and kept clean—it is surprising 
what large deeply formed blooms will be 
developed upon these little plants. Early In 
September will be early enough to take the cut- 
ttoge of single varieties, the bright colours of 
which are very effective. The cuttings of single 
varieties should be made 8 inches long, In¬ 
serting five cuttings in a fl inch pot, or nine 
outtings in a fl inch pot. In these pots they 
will flower without being disturbed. E. 


8510 —Treatment of old Chrysanthemums.— 
The beat time to remove the plants Into the house Is In 
October, early In the month. .. it wae an error in culture te 
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:teud over the rims of the pots. It 
nte a serious check to remove them, 
to drop the pots with the mmf of 
and work some good toil In amongst 

841°. —Manure for Chrysanthemums.— Dissolve 
the sulphate at the rate of hall an ounoe io the gallon, 
and water the plant with it. once in a week or 10 days, 
giving some liquid-manure from the stable; soot and plain 
water in between each applioaticn. If used alone this 
ammonia soon loses its effect; but enables the plants to 
derive the fullest benefit from any other kind of nourish¬ 
ment supplied to them. Take oare that the solution does 
not teuoh the foliage.—B. 0. R. 


RULES POE CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are ineerted in 
GARomiuis/ree q f charge if corespondent* follow the rulee 
here laid down for their (juidanoe. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, St , Southfampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
%n mind that, as Uaudkning has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may eften be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardknino 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


JJm* ***• roots to ej 
5^555 glvsths phi 
I would be inclined 
roots Into larger pots 
them.—j. d. E. 


8541. —Making Tomato sauce.—Will someone 
kindly give me a good receipt for making Tomato sauoe ? 
—Brginnkr. 

8542. —Striking evergreen Bhruba.—Win anyone 
kindly tell me the best time for striking ail kinds of ever¬ 
green shrubs?—A nxious. 

8543. -Cutting hack Boae-shootar-My Hybrid 
Perpetual Rose-trees are making shoots 4 to 6 feet long. 
Should they be out back or not T—Wyb. 

8544. — Destroying Molea.—Will someone kindly 

inform me what is tpst to do to get rid of Moles ? They 
are liable to Id jure my beds through their burrowing.— 
J. W. 0» — 

8646. —A rapid growing Ivy.—I should like the 
name of a rapid growing ivy, with plain or variegated 
leaves, and nos so ooarae in growth ea the Irish Ivy ?— 
W. H. J. 

8540 —Bulbs in Moss.— Will someone please to tell me 
how to grow Naroiasus bulbs in Moss and water? Must 
the bulb be plaoed In the water, or only touohlng it ?— 
Dapdukb. 

8647. —Evergreens and flowering climbers.— 
What evergreens and flowering olimbere would be most 
suitable for the front of a house situated In South Stafford¬ 
shire (ironworks' distriot)?— Cassius. 

8548. — Planting Polyanthuses. — Will someone 
kindly tell me up to about what time I oan defer the 
planting of Polyanbhueee to flower in the spring 7 Looality, 
Manchester ?—Lovsa ok Beauty. 

8549. —Roses for pot culture in Staffordshire. 
—Will someone please to name some climbing Teasoented, 
Noisette, end Moss Rosea ? All for pet culture in South 
Staffordshire (ironworks distriot) —Cassius. 

8560.— Magnolias from cuttings.—Oan Magnolias 
be propagated by cuttings? If so, bow are they taken, 
when Is the proper time to take them, and In what kind 
of soil should they be inserted ?—Tacolnkston. 

8651.— Feeding toads.-Having a couple of toads In 
a g re e nhouse who seem to have exterminated all the 
woodlloe, I should be glad to know on what they oan be 
fed, as they seem to be getting smaller ?— Froooir. 

8552. — Destroying woodlloe.— I am overran with 
woodlloe In a fernery, Ac. They eat all the young fronds 
off the Ferns. How am I to get rid of them? Would 
Keating's powder kill them if dusted on the plants ?—D.Y. 

8553. —LUlnm auratnm bulbs after flowering. 
—I have some splendid Lillum auratums jusb going oat of 
bloom? Will BOmeone kindly tell me what to do wltl^ the 
bulbs. They are In pots now. Will they do for anolher 
year?— Li7-7.ii Dodwrll. 

8551.— Seaweed as manure.— Will someone kindly 
enlighten me as to the beet way of using seaweed as manure ? 
I propose making a heap with seaweed and stable-manure 
for use in the spring, but am not sure what crcpi It will 
most benefit.—A matbur. 

8565.— Pears and Plums for a boarded fence.— 
Will someone kindly give me the names of the best Pears 
and the best black Plums to grow on a close boarded fence 
that only gets the morning sun ? It la for a dose soil on 
blue day, in 8urrey.—O. B. 

8556.— Beat kind of shrubs for a screen.—! 
wish to plant some quiok-growing eveigrtens in a spaoe 
some 16 feel by 5 feet to serve ae a screen to a gate tome 
10 feet off. What are the beat thru be for this purpose 
suitable to the South Downs ?-8outu Down. 

8657.— Plants for a greenhouse In Stafford¬ 
shire.—! have a email lean-to greenhouse, 10 feet by 7 
feet, heeled with a flue In winter to about 45 degs. What 
an the beet plants (not delicate) I could rear In It to main¬ 
tain a good display of flowers end foliage throughout the 
year? Looality, South BtsffoirtshUe(ironworks distriot). 
—Cassius. . 


8653 —A Rose for a house- wall.—I wish for A Rose 
as oompanion to Baronne de Maynard for the wall of a 
house facing east, bub well protected. Continuous, or 
autumnal bloomer with orimson or yellow flowers, pre¬ 
ferred. Glolre de Dijon already planted.—W. H. J. 

• 8559.—Planting Wallflowers.—I have a bed of 
Nasturtiums now In bloom. I have thought of fllliog the 
bed with Wall flowers after. Will someone kindly tefi me 
about how long 1 oan defer the putting in of the Wall- 
floweie? Locality, Manchester.—Lovaa ok Brauty. 

8560.— Alpine Rose.— Will someone kindly give me 
some Information reepeotdng this plant? I am told It is 
largely grown by hotel-keepers and oottagera as a window 
plant In Norway.—W. P. G. 

8561 — Guernsey Lilies not flowering.—I have 
in my greenhouse, a odd one, some Guernsey Lilies, whioh 
have never flowered. One autumn they put out some 
green leaves, but did no more. The bulbs look healthy. 
How oan 1 Induoe them to bloeeom ?—J., South Wales. 

8662 — Pruning Gooseberry-bushes.—My Goose¬ 
berry-bushes, lately planted, have made e great growth 
this year. Will someone kindly tell me how muoh 1 ought 
to prune them, and if I should touch the new growth, or 
only out out the old, and when it should be done ?— Sister 
Mart. 

8663.-Beespool Apple —Will someona kindly rive 
me any information as to whether the Besepool Apple If a 
good bearer or not? I have 20 trees of it about 16 years dd, 
and all are healthy and atean ; but they have never borne 
any fruit yet. What will be the beet to do with them ?— 
G. T. B. 

8564.—Arum Lilies not flowering.—Having some 
Aram Lillee in a pot, whioh have eOt flowered for some 
yean, I would like to know how I am to manage them to 
induce them to bloom? Ought they to be put out of the 
pot into the ground in summer, and if to, when should 
they be repotted again ?—G. L. J. M. 

8505 —Cool greenhouse for Tomatoes.— Win 
someone kindly tell me how to construot a span-tooled cool 
greenhouse for Tomatoes for the plants to grow In the 
ground ? Length for house, 13 feet. What would be the 
best height and width for the house ? Tne situation Is very 
open and gets the sun all day.—BKoomR. 

8566. -Gooseberry caterpillar and gaa-llme.— 
My Gooaeberry-trees have been very muoh damaged during 
the last two or three seasons by oaterplllars. Would a good 
dressing of ga’-lime, forked in under the trees, now be 
likely to prevent their appearanoe next season ? Would 
gas-lime fnjare the roots of trees?—W. P. 

8567. —Lawns Infested with Yarrow.— Would 
someone kindly give me any Id formation as to the beet 
means of eradicating this pest? 1 have brUd lawn Band, 
but It seems of no use ; also cloee mowing with the toy the, 
but the weed in question oom re up again, and Is spreading 
with alarming rapidity. Can anything be done?—J. H. 

8568. — Apples for a chalky soil.— Will someone 
kindly give me advice as to the best Apple to plant on a 
chalky sod ? 1 thought of planting the Blenheim Orange : 
but ae I am inexperienoed, I do nos know whether it would 
be a suitable one for the soil; It not, what would be bees 
both for dessert and kitohen use. Locality, Chatham. 
—Amatbur. 

8509.— Diseased Glematls —Will someone kindly 
tell me what Is wrong with a Clematis Miss Charlotte 
Neville? ▲ few weeks ago brown spots began to appear 
on its leaves, now all the leaves are dead, exoept about 
three at the end of eaoh branch. It is planted id good, 
rioh soil in an unheated greenhouse, west aspect.— 
Tacolkkston. 

£570.— Lilacs dying.—I have several large dumps of 
Lllaor in my grrden, and this year many of the stems have 
perished. The leaves appear as ii they were soorobed; 
they then wither and the wood diet. I have notioed the 
same thing in other gatdens. Can anyone kindly explain 
the oauae, and state the treatment to be adopted to pre¬ 
vent it ?—T. B. 

8571 —Mushrooms outdoors.—! have, on a warm 
lawn here, a large tree—a Cedrus deodara. Under It I 
have a crop of thick white Toadstools. This makes me 
think Mushrooms might do well here. II so, will someone 
kindly tell me how and when to prooeed? I have the 
oommand of plenty of stable-manure. Is spawn requited 
yearly ?-St. Johns, Jersey. 

8572. — Treatment or a Scarborough Lily 
(Valletta purpurea).—An old Scarborough Lily 1 have has 
about a a oxen bulblets growing round the parent bulb. If 
due attention be given to potting on, may they remain ae 
they are, or most they be taken away and planted 
separately ? 1 much prefer, the former oourse if it will not 
Injure the oondition of the old bulb.—J. T. 0. 

8573. —Treatment of a Tea Rose.— Last autumn 
I potted one of my Tea Roses. It wintered In the open air 
plunged In the soil, and It bore ite first blooms in the open, 
and is now carrying ite seoend crop of expanded flower- 
buds. To-day I have taken it Inside my dwelling-house, 
and shall be glad to know how to proceed with it daring 
the winter and spring? I have no glam at all.-J. B. 

8574. — Weeds and kitchen-garden refuse.— 
Would someone kindly tell me the best way to deal with 
pulled-up weeds and Utohen-gardeu refuse, such as Pea and 
Bean plants, Cabbage-leaves, Ac., as I have oloae neigh¬ 
bours I do not like to burn the stuff. My gardenet wants 
to bury them when trenohlng, but I fear I might have 
trouble from the slugs, Ac., reappear lug.— Bournkmoutii. 

8576.—Roses not flowering.—Will someone kindly 
give me some information as to the cultivation of this Roee 
—8ouvenlr de Pierre Dupuy ? 1 have ft trained to a stain 
8 feet high; ft la very vigorous, but I oannob get It to 
bloom. It has been planted about three years. It geta the 
eon nearly all day. I have treated it np to now same as 
my other Hybrid China Rosea—pruning hut very little—and 
they all bloom very welL The soli in my garden ceems to 
suit all kinds of Roses, as far ae growth goes. It Is good, 
heavy loam and gets plenty of manure twice a-year, 
November and April. I have alao F&tatld Perpetote (ever* 
green) in the same plight; It makes shoots 10 feet to 12 feet 
long bat never blooms. It is on a south-west wall. What 
oan 1 do?—L a Framci. 
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8676— Heating ft small greenhouse.—i have a 
Sun greenhouse, and the heating fnraaoe le eo email that 
In a few hoar* the life goee out, and laet winter I loet all 
my plants. 1 tiled an oil-elove (Rlppingille'a). It wovked 
well, bat the smell was too strong. Can anyone kindly 
tell me If I oan have a gas-stove with suooese, so that 
the heat oan always le depended upon and regular? I 
believe they are being used.—M. J. A. 

6577.—Wintering Salvia patens.— I have several 
plants of the blue Salvia pa tana, at preeent in the ground, 
and am very anxious to keep them, if possible, through 
the winter. Will someone kindly tell me if I oan do eo, and 
how ? I have no greenhouse, or sven a frams of any sort; 
but I have a light, dry, spare room, whloh Is never very 
oold. Would they do there? If they would, should they 
be put Into pots, or how? Should they be watered ever 
while there f—B lub Flows*. 

8578. —Fruit-trees tor walls, dsa— Will one of the 
initiated kindly give me eome Information as to the best 
Fean, Plums, Cherries, and early Peaches for walls? I have 
one aore of walled-ln garden, whloh has four walls vacant 
to be covered. What le best for east aspect ? In praottoe 
with me nothing seems to do good on a north wall. I also 
want to plant Apples and Pears through the garden as 
standards. What are the boot kinds for baking and dessert 
In snoossslon ?— Mbatii, Inland. 

8579. —Worms In a lawn.— Could you give me some 
Information about my grass plot ? Worms are continually 
coming up through the turf and leaving little lumps au 
over it. I have seeded it down twice Udo year and on one 
oooaeion covered it with Ooooa-out-flbre and rolled It in. I 
have also put on plenty of lime, with sand, but to no effect. 
If someone will favour me witn an answer as to what to 
do 1 shall be greatly obliged. The subsoil Is heavy clay. 

—A OOMBTABT RBADBB. 

8680 — Plants for garden In winter.— 1 have 
lately become the p os s essor of a small garden on the south- 
side of Belfast, facing north. The soil le day, or almost 
so, but I mixed sand with it; the drainage m very bad. 
However, 1 have (this summer) grown Pelargoniums, 
Asters. Lobelias, Nasturtiums, Stocks, Oalosolarias, Sweet 
Pear, so., In It, and had the nicest garden In the street. 
Ido not know what I should plant to make a bright 
appearanoe during winter ?— Nbw Rbadbb. 

8581.—Red-spUler amongst Violets.— I have a 
huge number of Violets of almost every variety. Each 
kina, except Count Bmxxa’s double blue, although In beds 
out-of-doors, are badly Infested with this pert. They were 
all replanted in April. We had a long drought during the 
hay harvest For the last forty dajs we have had continual 
ram. What is the oause of the almost universal appear¬ 
anoe of redaplder amongst my Violets, although the 
weather has been so wet?— Amatbub Gabdbbbb. 


8532. — Plants for rookery and wall.—I have made 
a rockery of laige white lime-stones about 4 feet high and 
0 yards long, along the side of a wall facing sitting-room 
window. I first dug out the ground 3 feet, and filled and 
banked up with soil. To make this look as effective as 
possible from the window a few feet away, what should I 
put amongst the etonee? Would Ferns do and other plants ? 
And what would grow and lock best up the wall, which is 
0 feet high? Bun upon the whole from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m>— 
J. H. 

8583. —Growing early Cucumbers and Toma¬ 
toes.—I am building a span-roofed greenhouse, 12 feet long, 
9 feet wide, and 3 feet Ugh of wood at the sides. No glass 
but on the roof. I Intend growing Cucumbers and Toma¬ 
toes In It. Now which Is the best way to grow the above- 
on benohee with hot-water pipes underneath, or In beds 
and raise the soil up to within 1 foot from the glass roof 
at the sides, and the pipes all round ? Also what time to 
sew the seeds next r ear to have them as early as possible ? 
Locality, north of Manchester.—J. B. M. 

8584. —Lilies in the open ground.— I have six 
Llllum auratum and teveral L. spedosom rubrum whloh 
were planted out in the garden two winters ago. They 
have bloomed twice, being now very good, and do not eeem 
any the worse for staying out all the winter. Will they 
stand anothar winter in the ground ? The soil le very poor 
and sandy, and situation exposed; but I have Dahlias and 
Gladiolus in flower that were also left in the ground. I do 
not want to risk my LUlee. They were planted quite a 
foot deep, whloh may aooount for their safety.—Fun. 

8585. —Trees and shrubs for a garden in a 
smoky district.— At the back of my noose I have a 
■mall piece of ground which I think would look muoh better 
if planted with a few hardy trees and thru be. It is about 
8 yards long and 0 yards wide, I should like something 
that would grow very bushy, and with plenty of foliage, 
although It Is In rather a smoky neighbourhood (Warring¬ 
ton). What should 1 get, and when ? It has a very fair 
quantity of sun on It. Also what would look beet and grow 
the quickest up the walls ? It would muoh improve the 
view from my window.—W. 


8680.—Bryophyllum oalydnum. — Under this 
name I reoently reoelved two fleshy leaves in a letter, with 
the following ineteuotiens: “ Pot these leaves edgeways 
into a pot of earth, keep damp, and they will grow. They 
have a flower.” I followed these instruotlone, and each 
leaf has produced two or three strong plants. Oan anyone 
of the readers of Gabdxxuo kindly tell me whether these 
plants are worth growing, if the flower is pretty, what it le 
like, end if the plants should be kept In a hot or oold 
greenhouse (at preeent I have them la a temperature vary¬ 
ing from 60 degs. to 70 dege. Fahr.)?—A. G. Butlbb. 


8587.—Vine for a greenhouse.—'Win some reader 
of Gaudbrimo kindly give me a little advioe on the subject 
of Vines? I have aoool, span-roofed greenhouse, 12 feet 
by 8 feet, In a very sunny aspect and I am desirous 
of putting In a Vine, partly as protection to my plants 
from sun, and partly to have a ohanee of the frail I 
heat it In winter by an oil-stove and none of my plants 
appear to have suffered In oonecqnenoo. The floor 
la oonoreted, with about 30 inches of earth left on one side 
which I have planted with Ferns and two Rose-trees. The 
advioe I want la: Would It be wise to plant the roots of 
the Vine in this fpaoe, or would it be better to plaoe the 
root outside and bring the Vine through the woodwork of 
the house, whloh oouJd be done ae I have a side border 
outside where I grow Lily of the Valley, Ac.? Also say 
what is the hardiest kind I might venture to grow, as I 
have bad no experience of Vince vet. end the beet lime to 
plant and method of doing so?— K. Ebmub, 


8688 — Evergreen hedge for a town garden — 
I have a wide border next the front wall of my house. I 
with to have a low hadge of avergreens dose against the 
wall, whloh le of out stone, and cannot be used for nailing 
plants to 11 Oan anyone kindly recommend me what to 
plant ? Town garden, south-east aepeol As that part of 
the border next the hones le often very dry owing to wide 
eaves, it le not suitable for ehrubj which require muoh 
moisture. Booh a hedge would be a good background for 
bulbs, bedding plants, Ac., and help to etook a border 
whloh is too wide to fill with flowers conveniently.—P. 

8589. —Laying out a front garden.— Having only 
a large front garden—no baak—I wish to devote about 
40 feet by 40 feet of it for the growth of what would be 
most suitable and profitable In vegetables and fruit for a 
•mall family, and should be glad of advioe ae to the 
arrangement and treatment of the eoil. It le Grass at 
present, the eoil le rather poor, and the subsoil It olay. It 
h open to the tooth, and. partly sheltered on the we A On 
the etas aide is a low wall and trees on the north—a rather 
thin edge, and railings. Good district; no smoke; Rosas 
do well. I wish It to have a tidr and oompaot appearanoe 
to the front (south aspect). How would Appls-treee be 
trained on ndUngs ae a border ?-G. H. B. 

8590. — Plants for a lean-to greenhouse.—I 
have a lean-to greenhouse 19 feet by 11 feet, faotng south, 
glaee eaehee down to floor level, no stage or shelve*, hrioka 
west end. I want about a doses autumnal and spring 
blooming plants (have Oamelllae already) that will bloom 
and flourish in each a bourn and not require much beyond 
watering and repotting occasionally. Tbs back wall Is 
occupied by Rose Lamaique, A bullion Boole de Neigv, and 
Peruvian Heliotrope, both the latter seldom without tome 
bloom to out. I thought of planting Rosea Adam and 
Niphetoa at the east end. Would Luoulia grafted naa do 
well planted out ? la Bomarea oonferta In oommeroe ? I 
want a oouple of climbers for ths roof, something that 
blooms long and la tweet-soented. Is not there a Honey¬ 
suckle of that sort and Olematle ?—W. H. J. 

8591. — Gathering Mushrooms.— The other day I 
happened to mention Mushroom-growing, and, in the 
oourse of oooveteattou, remarked that the proper way to 
gather them was to pull them up and fill up the bole 
with loam, whoa I wee rudely oonIndicted, and Informed 
the right way was to out them, •• by pulling them you 
pull with it several buttons on the root, whloh. If let 
remain, would make flne Mush room*. Now, my experieooe 
le, that however many buttons may be on the root cf the 
one that le oat, they never onto to anything, but tom 
brown and drop off; and, as I have spent a great deal of 
time In Moth room oulturv, to be flatly oontradloted upon a 
•object, every detail of which I am familiar with, naturally 
touched a sore plaoa. I am writing this, feeling euro that 
someone cf the Traders of Qabdkmbg, who, like myself, 
have slanged into the mysteries of the growth of the edible 
Fungi, will give hie opinion.—P bbct Fox-Alum. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

8592. — Management of gotd And silver fish.— 
Would any reader of Gabdbhmo kindly adrlee me as to the 
management of gold and silver fieh in a email aquarium?— 
A Cobstabt Rbadbb. 


To ths following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers ewe invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

8693 .— Improving the soil of a border (Q. n ).— 
Take up the plants at the end of this month and give the 
border a good d rooting of rotten ■ table-man ore. leaf-mould, 
and rough sand. Dig the ground deeply, ana well incor¬ 
porate the manure with it as the work prooeede, then 
replant and water in If the weather Is dry. 

8594.— Plants under trees (Plantar) —Plant Ivy In 
a droit 9 feet or 12 fret, or more, from the bate of the trees, 
and train It toward! their stems. Dig out holes In which 
to plant the Ivy, and pat a little deoayed manure In the 
bottom of oaoh one to give the plants a atari. This work 
of planting may bo done at the end of this mouth. 

8695. — Cauliflowers turning soft, bso. (B. A ).— 
Ths land evidenUy wants well dromlng with farmyard- 
manure. Leaf-mould Is of little use for Cauliflower*. As 
there are many kinds brought Into Oo vent-garden we do 
not know to whloh one you refer, but Early London, Wal- 
choren, and Autumn Giant are the kinds chiefly grown lor 
market. 

8696. — Abronla umbellate In winter ( Amateur% 
—A oold frame will bo sufficient protection for plants of 
this, unless the winter Is very severe. If sown In Septem¬ 
ber, grow eut-of doore until tracts occur, then move to the 
frame, and give no more coddling than Is really neoeeeary. 
This Abroala if, however, generally speaking, best sown 
in spring. 

8597.— Hooseleeks on roofs (R. 0.).— Sempervt- 
vum feriste is ons ol ths best, and snootedis well on a roof 
or top of an old wall. The peculiar dark foliage contrasts 
well with that of the oommo n Houseleek. 5. araobnoi- 
deum also forms pretty tufts of green and white. There 
are several other hardy sorts which do well on old walls, 
but It Is not stated of whst material the roof Is oompooed. 

8593.— Glasshouses for Orohlds (Wee Tot).— This 
ladv has two glasshouses end she wishes to know If they 
will be good enough for Orohid-growing ? The one in whloh 
you have been keeping Feme and various other plants In 
should bo a good and suitable structure; the other one, 
whloh le not heated, I should advise you to get heated ae 
soon ae possible, and turn into a Fern and Orohkl house. 
There le nothing to prevent you from carrying out your 
ambition.— Matt. Bbambls. 

8599.— Propagating Bpaorlsea (Cantor).— Half- 
fill eome 0-inon pots with broken crooks, put a little Ooooa- 
nut-flbre or Moos over them. All up firmly with lifted peat 
and plenty of mud, and put i-lnoh of flne sllver-eand on 
the surface. Well motion with warm water and let the 
pole drain for an hour; then Insert, }-lnoh apart, the cut¬ 
tings of the young topi about 1 inoh iu length, first 
removing the bottom leaves with a pair of scissors. Water 
to settle the soil, and plaoe in aolooe frame, or greenhouse, 
under a boll-glam, and shade from the eon. Remove the 
bell-glen for an hour each morning, and keep the outtings 
moles till rooted, then give ptoty of air. The present Is 
ths bset Urns for ths work. I 
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8000 -Ivy for an outdoor ternary (P. Q. H.) i— 
There is no better kind for the purpose than ths msall- 
leaved variegated one. It does not grow very strong, and 
always remains oharminfly fieih and blight, sap smelly 
when In a shady position. 

8Goi.—New Zealand Ferns (Cheshire).— Yw, y eta 
oan obtain all you want to know, and get a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of kinds, by looking Into the nursery at Sale. You see 
fortunate in living In the neighbourhood of eooh an estab¬ 
lishment. I wish we had eooh an one In the neighbourhood 
of London. The London trade appears to have given up the 
culture of Ferns to a very great extent; but I think, with 
you, that they will have to take to them again before long. 
The two specimens sent^ere not natives of New Zealand, 
but the Capo of Good Hope; they are barren and fertile 
fronds of the same spades. Name le oorreot.—J. Jab vis. 


8602.—Tuberous Begonias (Clapham).— I should 
imagine the pianta are weak and cannot oarry their floweeu 
any further. I have eight varieties in my window which 
facet south-west, and is not a thousand miles from Clapham 
either; these plants have been flowering beautifully fog 
months, and are doing so now; but they are standing la 
the open air, and thus have plenty of the pun bveesas uat 
blow, whilst yams, I Imagine, have been ooddkd up aad 
an weak. I cannot tell you anything about your window ; 
you do not say what aspect it has, nor under what ooodft- 
Horn It la kept during winter. I will toll you of ecaaethlry 
todrsae your window ecd keep it In good order all the year 
round, if ponihle ; but first tell ue all about the window 
yourself.—M. B. 


8003.—Drying off Fuchsias (A. L X—Whether ee 
not Fuchsias should be dried off at the root for the winter 
must depend upon the temperature of the hones in whloh 
** nr stead. If a oold bouse, when the frost is rtrnpty 
eluded, the plants an beet dried off. If the specimens art 
large, but if small, then let them be kept growing on. As 
a rule, they an dried off. because then the plants mag 
•tend under the stage lor the winter, and thus make room 
for other things Your Fuchsia aplsndene Is evidently not 
happy in the soli in which it la potted, or else it has boon 
kept too dry at the root. If the roots an pot-bound, that Is 
a very probable oauee of Ita tailors All Fuchsias should do 
well in an ordinary greenhouse at this time of the year, as 
moot of them prefer a oool tomperatnrs It will be tuno 
enough to begin drying off Fuchsias whan winter Is really 
hen. 


8604 -Oralogyne pandurata (<7. W. B.) .—From 
"G. W. B.” DOOMS a flower of this plant, and hs says M I 
thought it was an ugly black flower; but I am a gr eea b ly 
surprised to find It abeautiful green.” Well, I do not Rka 
green flowers I know some 3 j or mors ysars ego a groat 
trial was made to make double green Petunias faihlo liable 
but without eoooeee; in fact, then le no reasonable 
chance of euooets in making green flowers popular, for you 
•ee ws havs green leaves In every oonoelvable shade of the 
oolour, so that green flowers and green leaves afford no 
contrast, and then le nothing to attract The plant In 
question, however, la an exception, beoaoee the green Is 
relieved by the black upon lie lip. I* is a native of Boraeat 
In shady places overhanging water, and it requires good 
heal and plenty of moisture. During winter mooh loss 
win eoffloe, but never allow It to become thoroughly dry. 
—Mats Bbamslb. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


ira^- j. it .— Begonia isregw. ae n 

tattings, and should bo potted inn 
s ana psat In equal proportions, and 
d should be added. Drain the pots 


Naums of plants.— Bognor.- 

(Impetteno giandullfora).- J. A—Begonia Dregs!. II io 

easily raised from outtln " 

oompoet of turfy-loam am . 
some sharp silver sand should 1 

well.- Mole.~\. A 8alix; but send again In flower; 

2, Too muoh dried up to reoognlse accurately. The Asara 

mioropbylla belongs to the order Blxlnan.-/. C. Wal- 

tkam.—Shrubby Mallow (Hiblrous syriaoue).- Cassiuu 

—Ws do not name garden varieties of Faahsfai and Pelar¬ 
goniums, and ths specimens sent ware bruised beyond 

recognition in travelling.- Mrs. Hacking.— 1, Viburnum, 

Opulue; 2, Rhamnue Fraogala: 8, Myrioa gale.- Lmdg 

F. — Achillea DVTOoalca.— -G. T. G. F.— Dadooa oaan^ 

bina.- Mrs/Newman.— 1, Bpergularla eaUna; 2, Obione 

portulaoooidei: 8, Atrlplex Uitoralie; 4, Bote maiitima; 
5, Bunda maritime; A, Balsola Boda; 7, Atrlplex p a i n l a . 
- Binstead. — Biayrinohium anosps.- J. G. 8 .— 

1, Artemisia vulgaris variegata; 2, Helanium i 
— Mrs. Newman. — 1, Lathyru* salivas: 2, Mm 

aquaUoa; 3, Trlnla vulgaris.- B. T. Girand.—U Feft 

slatior: 2, F. pratensls; 8, Poa onsia; 4, P. nsmoraUs ; 

5 P. trlvialls; 0, Agrostis vulgaris.-47. P. t Cheshire. — 

Ws do not undertake to name B o rn e; but the one ml 

le unmistakably Belle Lyonnais*.- Wee Tot.— 1, D oodl e 

caudate; 2, Dlotyogramma Japontoa; 3, Pteria emulate ; 
4, Pterleoretloa.— J. W. Grover.— 1, Polyetlohum epeoies ; 

2, Oyrtomium oaryotldeam; 8. Adlantum ouneatom ; 
4. Pallea hastate. —P. M.— Sphagnum imspidatum 

8. A. B —Should much like tomethe flowers of both you* 
plants. Wedo not think ths onssent to havs boon seen la 
this country before ; but they were so shrivelled wo ooulffi 

make nothing of them.- Beech.— Gadogyne cris tate. It 

would appear to be starved. Give it heat and moisture.— 

F. C. Williams.— Dlplaous Miami us) gtuttnaeus.- 

B. Smith. 1, A Sohixanthus ; butepoaimen too muoh dried 
up to determine whloh one; 2, Japanese Honeysuckle (LooK- 
oera Japonloa); 3, Ohamwropa Fortonel; 4, Neo t opto ri s 
aurtralasioa; 5, Oyrtomium faloatum. Nit.—Speci¬ 
mens all Insufficient.— J. Ward.— Arauosria exoame ; 

not hardy.- John Allan.- 1, Hardy Indian BtIsaac 

(ImpatLena glandullftra); 2, next week.-If. J. Nash — 

Cannot name from a tingle loaf.- Mrs. J. A. Cruik- 

shank. - Cannot name, ae specimens are not numbered. 

Bend again and number them. - A. E. Greening , 

Eastbourne. —Shrub, Berboris dulds; other spe c ime n, 
Oenteorea (Amberboa) moenhata Spcolmons should bn 
numbered. 

Names Of fruit. — James Stone. — Apple Early 

Harvest.- Sues.— Pear Jargonelle.- Q. A—Peer Rous* 

mist ds Rheims; Apple, Book and Sugar.- Pear. — 

Williams’ Bon OhrtUen reoelved in a box bear in g the 
poet-mark, Hanham, under Walton-on-Thamee. The bos 

contain* d no letter.- Mrs. J. Rnowks,— Apple, Book 

and Sugar; Plum, apparently Yellow Gage from a north 
aspect or standard tree; but the tingle specimen aontwns 
a very poor one. Woodford.— I, Apple, Norfolk B oa nfln ; 
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8, Pear Vlneose. The seedling Apple No. 2 It a good- 
looking trait, and if an abundant bearer is no doubt 
worth attention. Please report more fully on it as to Its 
general oooklng and keeping properties; 4, Orleans Plum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tuiibndgenrt.—Bend a speoimsn of the plant you wish 

to know the name of.- W. Ostler.—A reply to a query 

Can only be giren in the usual way in the oolumns of the 

ntper. We oannot forward letter! bo correspondent*.- 

Thomas Brorfnlee .—Apply to Mr. J. Douglas, Great 

Gearies, Ilford, Eisex.- Bournemouth.—Try a dressing 

Of mu- ft. C. Leslie, Ballibdy .—Please say what kind 

of soil the Spruce Fir-tireee are growlhg in.-C. W. 

Cosens .—You oannot do better than have a ooil or saddle- 
boiler well set by a competent brioklayer, and do not stint 

the quantity of 4-lnoh piping inside the houee.- New 

Reader.— The Pelargonium-leaves are no doubt eaten by 
caterpillars. See note on it in Gardbxino, Aug. 31st, 

page 371- F. T. Smith.— Hobday’s " Villa Gardening ” 

will suit you, Macmillan A Oo., London.- Mrs. J. 

Heynes.— The Australian Fever Gum-tree is not hardy in 
this country. It oan be obtained from almost any nursery- 

BUa.- NovitA. —The beet way would be to get a good 

gardener in the neighbourhood to look at your ground 

and advise you.- Dr. Milligan.—We hare no personal 

experience of the boiler in question ; but we think there 

is no doubt it into be relied on to do the work named.- 

Louise.— Send specimens of the plants affected with the 

blight 1 , tod then we oan tell you what to do.- Amateur. 

—Plant, the wall Vine in October, and the best book to get 
frotlld Be Barron's “Vines and Vine Guitars," prioe 

6 s. 91, from this office.- Kit.—Ton oannot winter the 

plants named in a damp cellar.- S. A.—Consult the 

adverlieing oolumns or advertise in Farm and Home, 
published at this office.- Geo. Bwen.— A very line speci¬ 
men pod of Runner Bean.-IF. H. L Saunders.—Divide 

the perennials in March, and plant the climbers in Novem¬ 
ber. Old Chrysanthemums should do well if planted out in 

r )d soil.-Benjamin Evans.— Apply to Messrs Kelway 

Son, Langport. Somerset.- T. S. Savage .—Read up 

baok numbers of Gakdkoitq ; there is a very large amount 
of information on Mushrooms contained therein. Also if 

? 'Oti send queries on the subleot here they will be replied to 

A due qqurse.- J delta —The seeds may be sown now. 

- F. W. R — Destroy the diseased Tomatoes at onoe ; 

there Is no reliable remedy for the ravages of the ocm- 
plaint. There is an artlole on Tomato diseases in this 
Issue of Gaxdrniso, page 382-Amateur.—Please ex¬ 

plain your meaning more fully as to " ugly oorner.” You 
surely are not serious in asking if " briok burrs'* are raised 

from roots?- G. Moore — Probably the Chrysanthemums 

are petted too loosely, or they have been allowed to become 

dry at the foots.-IF. E,— Plant Marie Louise Pear in 

November. This dau be Obtained true from any respeot- 

able dealer in fruit-trees.- Don. Mrs. McCalmont.— 

Consult the advertising oolumns of this paper.- 

Jf. L. E. T. t Norwood .—Head back the Clematis as 

suggested.- South Down .—Transplant the fruit-trees 

in November, and the hardy Faohsias in March.- 

Jacko .—Plant the Roses and 8weet Brier in November.- 

Wye .—The Roees are affected with mildew, and eaten also 
by oaterpillars. See note in Gardsniro, Aug. 31st, page 
371, whioh will give information required.—W. Wilson — 
The Grapes are evidently ''shanking” from a badly- 
drained border. See a note on the matter in question in 
GARDsmNe, Aug. 31st, page 371. _ 

r T 1 HE grandest strain of DARK SWEET 

-L WILLIAMS in the British Isles; seed from the above 
strain, 61. per paokefc. Strong plants, to flower nextyear, 9d. 
per dox. or 4i. per 100 —T. BAYNS, Harwell. n«ar Htnoklev. 

a Y GARDENER will send a superb Collection 
of 15 dox perfectly hardv-flowering plants for half-guinea, 
transplanted etock. not off -shoots. Many cost 5 j dos : 
removing.—HONOURABLE GERTRUDE JONES, Ohuroh- 
fleld, Oradley, Malvern. _ 


DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 

ROOZEN’S 

CELEBRATED 

BULBS. 



TJUTCH BULBS.—A. A. BOOMS & CO., 

AS Bulb Grower*, Overveen. near Haarlem, Holland, invite 
Intending rurohaeere to read attentively their Catalogue of 
Dutoh Bulbous Flower Roots for 1889, whioh will be sent post 
free on applica tion Beet Bulbs strictly moderate prioes. 

IO PINKS, spring sown, from Seed of 
A-4 double flowers only. Borne showing bloom. Is. 3d. Car¬ 
nations, July sown, from seed saved from finest stage flowers, 
13 for Is. 3d.; 24 for Is. 3d., free.-R. NASH, West end. High 
Wycombe. 

TO CHOICE GkBlENHOUSE FERNS, o»r. 

A- a pi, for Ss. Large plant! of Adiaatnms, Lomerias, Daval- 
lia i.Ohellan thus, Nepbrolepis, fee. Different named sorts. - 
£. VAN DER MEERSOH. Queen'a Nursery. 8slhurst.'8.E. 

TTYACINTHS. — Before buying send for 

-LL WHEELER k CO 8 Catalogue of cheap, reliable Bulbs. 
Beet named forcing varieties from Is. dozen; splendid bedding 
from Is. 31 dozen —IS, Bordesley Green-road, Birmingham. 

TV/fY PENNY PLANTS oanatill be supplted^ 

A*A Twelve various plants, Is. 3d.; 34 for 3s.; 36 for 3s. fid.! 
105 plants, 5s. fid., all free. Fuchsia* fulgent, procumbens, 
and Baby Fuohslax Begonias, Coleus. Artillery-plant, Abu- 
tilona, Habrothamnus. Heliotropes, Hydrangea, f^.ntar»> 
bine Marguerites, Ntootlana, double Petunia, salvias, aoented 
Verbena, and many other plants. List Id.— Thr GA& 
PE N1B, Old Vicarage, Bprowston, Norwioh. _ 

TK) NURSERYMEN, Florists, and others.— 

A- To be Let at Brentwood, in the midst of a high class 
resident.’al neighbourhood, a large piece o? land, upon which 
are a small hotue and shop, and several greenhouses. The 
rent is moderate, and to a practical man with a knowledge of 
the cut-flower trade a first rate opportunity offers Itself for 
establishing a lucrative business. An allowance would be 
made by the landlord towards newwary repairs.—For particu¬ 
lars apply to ALFRED RIOH.ARDS. Auctioneer and Laud 
Agent, 8, NewB-oad-street, London. EC. , | 

Digitized by \3UUglC 


QTRAWBERRY PLANTS. — Plant now. — 

G Beet Borte only: British Queen, President, Vioomtesre 
Herioart de Thury, Sir J. Paxton, Goliath, Madame Margue¬ 
rite, Sir Napier, Ac., 8s. 91 per 100, carriage paid.— O. 

Hants. 



DANSIES, large-flowering, equal named, im- 
*■ mense variety, larga plants. Is. 31 dozen, free. — O. 
SHILLING, Nurseryman. Winahfleld. Hants. 


HYA.C INTHS, 

TULIPS, CROCUS, NARCISSUS 

For Outdoor and Forcing. 

IRIS, LILIES, PAEONIES, 

GESNERAGE0U8 A AR0IDACE0U8 PUNTS, 

And a Large Stock of other miscellaneous 

DUTCH, CAPE AND 
CALIFORNIAN 
BULBS and PLANTS. 

For details of the above, see our Catalogue for 
1889 (Ok Pages in English), which will be sent 
post free on application to our Agents, Messrs. 

MERTHNS & CO., 3, Cross Lane, St. 
Mary-at-H 11, London, l.C M or ourselves 
direct. 

ANT. ROOZEN & SON, 

NURSERYMAN, 

OVERVEEN, NEAR HAARLEM, HOLLAND, 


WIFFEN’3 NOVELTIE8. 

■RARE PRIMULAS. — Florists’ flowers for 

•Lb winter and spring blooming —" P. vertloulata, * " P. capl- 
tata ” “P. dentlou'ata.’ J strong plants each far 3«. Polyan- 
thos from •' Exile.” " William the Fourth,” "Talisman," to., 
18 tor 8x Cd ; ah free. 

“ 1UTONSTER FUCHSIAS.” — Molesworth 

-LTL (pare white), Phenomenal (double, blue), Masterpieoe 
(doable purple, striped scarlet), each as large as a small tea-cup, 
tha 3 free for 3s 6<L. or Is. 3d. each; 6 new ones, to tnolnde the 
above, for 5 s. Send for Ust of New and Rare OaotL Borne of 
the flowers over 4 ft. In olroumferenoe; 3 rare ones, free, for 5a 

pHOICE CARNATIONS.—I oan now supply 

vJ cuttings from a unique Collection of plaats, including 
the new hardy tree varieties, in every shade of oolour, at la 3d. 
per dozen, 3 dozen for 3a fid. Seedling plants from above, 
strong, 3a fid. per dozen. 

H. A. WIFFEN, 

BELOHAMP, CLARE. SUFFOLK. 


QHEAP AND GOOD PLANT 8 . 

ALL PACKAGE AND CARRIAGE FREE. 

VIOLETS —Large Clumps specially prepared for winter 
flowering. These will bloem in oold frame or rheltered 
owner from no v until April; they are now commencing to 
open their deliolnus blooms. Marie Lonlse (double, blue), 
B wan ley (shite, double), and the Czar (large single, bine), 
6s tier doa Smaller plants, to bloom in spring, per doz , 3s. 

WALLFLOWERS —8p!endid dark dwarf variety, large 
transplanted plants, 35 for Is. fid.; good plants, 3s. per 100. 

PAN8IE8.—Strong, transplanted for spring-flowering, 
splendid var.oty; plant now for an early display, 35 for la fid., 
100 for 5s. 

STRAWBERRY PLA.NT3.-WeU rooted, aU the beit. 
List of names on application. In from one to eight varieties, 
per 100. 3a fid. 

DOUBLE WHITE PRIMULA8.-9fcrong, healthy plants ; 
pot now to bloom aU the winter, 6 for 3s. fid., 13 for 4s. 

H. J. PORTING, Wood Norton Hall, K. Dereham, Norfolk. 

HALCEOLARIAS, CINERARIAS, PRIMU- 

vJ LAS.—We are eff aring better plants of the above than 
has ever been offered at the following prioes: Oaloeolarias, 
la. 61. doz.; Cinerarias, la fid doa; Primulas, la 9d doa 
These are fine large strong healthy stuff fit for dropping into 
48's at onoe. all from the b.-st and ohoioest strain 3 Abutllons, 
9d-; 3 Bouvardias, for winter fl.. 91; 3 grand wiuter-fl. Bego¬ 
nias, 91.; 3 fine foliage Coleus, 61.: 3 beautiful Fuchila, 91: 
3 Lantauas, so useful and pretty for wlnter-11., 9d.; 3 best 
usmed Heliotrope», 8d,; 3 Rose t, White Pet. 3 do. Mignonette 
(oink), 3 do. Lawreoclana f jrimson). la fid ; Geranium H. 
Jaooby (lark-crimson) canalHstima plena (double white!, De 
Lessees (deep scarlet). Dr. Orton (leep crimson). Loveliness 
(pink), Vesuvius (red) 6 flno plants, var., la !d.; 13, 3* Large 
quantity of good name! var. in stock from 3s dos.; 3 beau¬ 
tiful gremhousa plants, la 91. All the above are warraLted 
good strong, weU-rcoted plants. Sent free by post on receipt 
of order with cash -B. W KWIGHT, Florist, Battle. 





—3 Hyacinths, 15Croous, 6Tulips, SNarolssua, fiSciUss, 
8 Ixlss, 8 Iris, 6 Aoonites, 6 Snowdrops.—WOODWARD, as 
below. _ 


QOn SELECTED BULBS, 11 varieties 6s. ; 

OUVJ 140 Selacted bulbs. 9 yarietles, 3a, carriage free; 
particulars in Catalogues._ 


ROMAN HYACINTHS, 2i. doz.; Lilium 

-Lv caadidum,j2s. 3d do* ; Harriet, large, 91 each, 7a fid. doz.; 
Narcissus, Paper-White, Is ; double Roman. Is.: Pheasant- 

9 re, fid.; all per doa, carriage free. Special Cheap Bulb 
atalogue, post free -J. W. WOODWARD, 33, Hargrswe 
Park-road, Junction-road. N: 

HREKNHOUSK COLLECTION.— Asparagus, 

Ul Kalosanthu*, Oyranthera, PUea, Convolvulus, Aburilon, 
Plumbago, Isolepsis. Lophoiperm am, Cobna, (Tacsouia, 
VaUota. Acacia. Tradescantia, Lantaaa, 3 Bagouias, Palm, 
Drmcsana, Peru. Scented Verbena, GreviUea, Giclatnen; above 
31 plants, Ss. fid , carriage free. 

6 BEAUTIFUL PALM3, 1§. 9d. , 3 afcrong 

Fan Palms, 3s. 3d.; 6 Ferns, Is. 31.; 6 Cyclamen. 3 year*. 
Is. 3d ; 6 double Ivy Geraniums, Is. 3d., 13 double Gera¬ 


is. 3d.; 6Tuberous Begonias, la! fid.; 3 Asparagus plumoea 


free.—Vtf. LOOKH4RT. Florist. Armagh_ 


PRIMULAS, CINERARIAS, CALCEO 

1 LARIAS (spotted or herbaoeous), all from the finest 
strains procurable, the same we have sent outto Gardbnino 
readers for the last *ix yea’s, evoking hundreds of teitimoa- 
ialx Strong transpiantel plants, all Is 31j>sr doz.; larger 
size, H dox! free--CRANE A CLARKE, Hillside Nursery, 

Msrch Cambi. ___ 

rPREE CARNATIONS, produce moat chaste 

•L and beautiful blooms in mid-winter. La Zouave, scarlet, 
striped Pink, 3 for Is. 41. Andalusia, large fringed yellow, 
3 for Is. 64. M. Carle, grand new white. I for lx 61. 
8lr Ohas. Wilson, large fringed scarlet. 2 for Is. 44. Souv. de 
Malmaison, enormous flesh p.nk, 3 for Is. 91. All strong 
plants from single pots, free for oash —OR ANE t CLARKE, 
March, Oambs,_____ 


STRAWBERRIES NEXT SUMMER 

By planting now. 105 plants, in 5 kinls. for 4i.; >50, in 10 
kinds, for 9*. Tae grandest sorts in existenos. Good 
well-rooted plants. Carriage free. ‘.List frej. 

RYDER t SON, Sale, Manchester. 


HUTTINGS.—P&naiea (Show and Fancy), Penfe- 

U atemons. Antirrhinums, Phloxes, superb named sorts. 


imi, Phloxes, superb ns 
lx 3d. per dos., post free.—ORAMB, Dunblane. _ 

TTYACINTHS ! HYACINTHS ! ! HYA- 

U OINTHS t!!—13 grand varieties, extra fine bulbs, named 
for pots or glasses, 4s.; 6, 3s. 3d., car. pd.—ORAMB, Dunblane. 

PHEASANT’S EYE 

(NARCISSUS POETIOU8). 

Very oheap. Will send sample and prioeper 100, or bushel 
(5 pecks)? on reoeipt of 4 stampx-B. FIELDER, Maude’s 
Elm, Cheltenham. _ 

TTARDY PLANTS.—Anyoae having a «ur- 
J-L nhi*. kindly state prioe per 100 or 1,000 of line Hardy 
Plantx Wanted particularly: Kalmla Uttf olla (l arge). Iris 
pallida. Iris aurea, Achillea Eapatorinm.—BUYER, care of 
FAAmiNOTOH, "Garden" Office, 87, Soathampton-street, 
Strand. London _ 

QBEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING.—Cabbage 

O Enfield Market. Is. fid. per lb.: Select Nonpareil, 2s. fid. 

r ib.; Early Ralnham, 3s. per lb.; Colemans East Kent, 
per lb Onion White Lisbon, 8d- per lb ; True White 
Spanish.lx 94. per lb.; QiaatRoooa Is.per lb. Catalogue 
gratis and oost free.—B. L. COLEMAN, Seed Merohant, 
Bandwloh. Kent. _ 

QH nnn CLEMATIS IN POTS, of aU the 

OUiUUU finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of which beoome 10 Inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for climb¬ 
ing and bedding, from 12s, to 84x per dozen, strong plants; 
extra strong plants, repotted into 5*-lnoh pots, 3s. fid. each. 
Beauty of Worcester a magnifioent purple, excellent for bed¬ 
ding. reoently sent out by us, reduced price, 3s. 6d. each. 
Descriptive List on application.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. _ 

QPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—4 Geraniums, 4 

O Fuchvias, 3 flowering Begonias, 3Heliotropes, 3 Abuti’ons 
3 Cinerarias. 3 dble. Ivy Geraniums, lx fid., free. Cornflowers, 
Emperor William blue. Is. fid. 100. Wallflowers, Harbinger, 
Is. cd. 100, free —A. TOMKIN, Iflorist, Sidcup, Kent. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


"PERNS, Evergreen.—12 large rooted varie- 
-L ties. V fid., free. Crested Ferns, fid. Send for Prioe 
Lilt—O’KELLY, Glenarra House, Bailyvaughan, Oo. Clare. 











































































GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


ORECIMEN ORCHIDS, Anthuriuaa, 

^ Kucbarlf Pandanus, Crotons. Azaleas, Lapagerias, Perns, 
Bamboos, Camellias, pot Rhododendrons (new type), Ac., tor 
immediate removal from the renowned gardens of Ed. Salt, 
“ ~ * Apply for priced Descriptive List 

* ”■ f * " Leeds. 


ESCAPE FIRE I 

ESCAPE FIRE!! 

ESCAPE FIRE!!! 


BULBS 


Esq., J.P , for alterations. — 

—WOO D'S P LANT CLUB, Kill 

inn Pinn SIR JOSEPH PAXTON Straw- 

lUvjUvv berry Plants (the beet in cultivation).— 
BtroDg plants, 3s. per 100, free; large quantities cheaper: 
alzo Pine Eleanors.—CHANDLER A SON, Fruit Growers, 
Gol dstooe , Ash , Ban dwi ch.Keq^, _ 

EXHIBITION FANCY PANSIES.— Cuttings, 

Ll 12 pair, fs Si.: half, Is 91. free, including Mr* Browell, 
Neil M Kay, Princess Beatrice, Aoi —WM. A K ESTER, 
Florist, Driffield. 


HEATHMAN’S 

FIRE ESCAPE 


ARMITAGES 

GUARANTEED BULBS 


"DARE OPPORTUNITY foe securiog a tine 

Lb Collection of 8tore and Greenhouse Plants, c " 


-I-'' Collection of 8tove and Greenhouse Plants, coLfisting 
of Aohiraenoe, .l .chmea, Agapanthus, Allamandas, Amaryllis, 
Anthurium (*ery fine), Araiia, Begonia, Foliage and Flower¬ 
ing, Bougainvillea, Bouvardiu, Crotons, Dteffenbacbia, 
Euphorbia, Ferns, Gardenia, Hoya, Ixora Jnsticla l asiandra, 
Maranta (vtry fine), Orchids, Pandanus, Paullinia. Poinsettla. 
Sanchczih, Stephmotis Tabermemontana. Vallota, and 
many others.—Apply to F. H. WILLIAMS, Esq , The 
Chantry, Ifnfield. _ T . _ 

flRAND M. NIEL ROSE in 12-inch pot; 

grand bloomer (room wanted), fie.: best double Geranium 
cuttings. Is doa.; Ivy-leaved Geraniums, lOd. doz.; grand 
bushy Wallflowers, fid. doz.; 50, Is. lOd. ; ICO, 3s. 6d.-H. 
LODGE, Alpha Pottage, Skwlmantborpe, near Madder afield. 

TX7ANTED.—Cuttings of Geraniums, good 

sorts for bedding; state price p^r 100 or 1.000 —WALL, 
1, Freabfield terraoo. LUrry-road. Stonebridge. WUleaden _ 


With 36 ft. of Rope, Belt, and Brake complete, 
to secure to any bed-post or window-saeh. 

1 Is. 6d. post free. 

Money returned if not approved. 
Recommended by Government officials, and 
hundreds sold sines recent fatal fire at Exmouth. 


AUCTION SALE PRICES DEFIED. 

A FEW PRICES: 

HYACINTHS, 

Warranted First-sized Bulbs— 

Each.—p. d. 

BARON VON TUYLL, rich dark blue „ 0 2J 
CHARLES DICKENS, porcelain, splendid 

trurs. ... ..0 2J 

NORMA, rich pink, well-known favourite 0 4 
ROBERT 8TEIGER, fine rioh orlmeon 0 3 

GRANDEUR A MERVEILLE, beautiful 

blush white. _ ..04 

GRAND VEDErTE, pure white, grand 

spike.0 4 

Per doe. 

SINGLE MIXED gYAOINTHS, for pots 
and borders .. .. ..16 

TULIPS- Per 100. 

DUG VAN TIIOL, rcarleb, for forcing 3 9 0 0 

FI NEST SINGLE MIXED, all oolours 4 0 0 8 

FINEST DOUBLE MIXED, ail 
oolours .. .. «. ..4 0 0 8 

CROCUS— Per 1,000 PerlOO. 

LARGE YELLOW DUTCH .. ..8 0 10 

FINEST MIXED, all colours ..8 0 10 

POLYANTHUS-NARCISSUS— 

PerlOO. Per do* 

DOUBLE ROMAN, for forcing . 0 0 10 

PAPER WHITE „ ..6010 


HEATHMAN &. CO., 

FIRE ENGINEERS, 

2. ENDELL STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


C. FRAZER’S EXECUTORS, 

Horticultural Builders, NORWICH 


N° I.PAT Z NT CHAMPION HEATER & P||PES 


L* TOOPE’S I 

PATENT WELL KNOWN ** 

HOT-WATER BOILERS. 

Made of Copper or Iron in any form tor 
Heating every description of Greenhouse or 
Conservatory. Moat economical and efficient 
Boiler made. Burns oil or gas. Vixen 
Frame Heaters, Perfect Propagator a, Simplex 
Fumigatera, Ac. 

Catalogues and Estimates Free. 


Lights glazed with 21-oz gla*s, and painted three ooaU of oil 
colour. 

A tare Stock 


COMPLETE SATISFACTION CUARANTEJEO 


C. T00PE, F.R.H.S., & CO 
Stepney Sq., London, E. 


All other Bulbs equally cheap Please send for 
Catalogue, and see, that they are cheaper than ever 
offered before. Bulb orders to the value of 2». M. and 
upwards post free. 


Specialities 


COCOA-NUT-FIBRE REFU8K (by Chubb’s special proeeas), 
sacks, 1*. 4d. each ; 10 neks. Jilt *L; Marts, 17s. 6£ ; 
10 saoka, SOs.; 25 sacks, 34s.; 30 saoks, 37s.; 40 sacks, S5s.: 
60 saoks, 40s. Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 80s. Limited 
quantities o t G special quality, granulated, in saoks, only 

GENUiNE ORCHID PEAT, 8s. 6d. per sack; 5 sacks, 40s. 
BEST BROWN FIBROUS PEAT, 5s. per sack; 5 for 
33s 6d. BLACK FIBROUS PEAT, 4s. fid. per sack ; 5 
for’ 30s. COARSE SILVER SAND, la 6d. per bushel; 
14s. half ton; 34s. per ton. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Oompoet, 
Leaf and Peat Mould, Is. per buaheL Tobacco Cloth or 
Paper, Is. per lb. Special Manures, Peat-Moss Litter, 
Crushed Bones, Virgin Cork, Ac,, ko. Write for Price List. 
Terms, strictly Cash with order. 

CHUBB, BOUND, * CO., West Ferry Bead, 
HUlwali, London, XL Bankers: Union Bank of London. 


Set of Six diminishing sizes, £1 10s. 

Orders value 4Ts. and upwards Carriage Paid to any Rail¬ 
way Station in England acd Wales; also to Edinburgh! 
Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast, and equal stations. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Greonhouses, Garden Frames, 
Propagators, Handlights, Ac., post free for six stamps 


MUSHROOM SPAWN, beet Milltnck, 4d. per 
briok, or per bushel of 16 bricks, 48- 

RAFFIA, for tying purposes, very useful, 9J. per lb., 
or 3 lb. for 2s. 

VIRGIN CORK, for window boxes, &o., per stone, 
2i. ttd , or per original owt. bale, 16s. fld. 

PAMPAS PLUMES, guaranteed to measure 
38 inches, in total length, 0d. eaoh. 


ARMITAGE BROTHERS, 

SEED MERCHANTS, 

HIGH STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Before ordering Conservatories, Vineries, Ac., send for 
Special Prioe List, post froe, or New Ulust-ated Catalogue, 3 
stamp*. Greenhoures from £3; Frames. 32s. 6d.; 6 ft. by 4 rv 
Garden Lights, 4a. 6d. eaoh. Estimates given for Heating 
Apparatuses, Ao. 

PEARCE & HEATLEY, 

The North London Horticnltnrnl Worle, 

HOLLOWAY ROAD . LONDON ; N. 

W ALLERS {oil er joAJM GaGfcX*. 
MjBf kMl/ffv btriiiK 
f (bound aJjUukiaur 

(JvocA<JLm/ SL 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 


No. 16. 

THE BEST SPAN-ROOF CREENH0USES. 

Erected, glazed, and heated complete, exclusive of brick¬ 
work. within 150 miles, 16 by 12, £3t; 20 by 12, £43; 30 by 
15, £48 Materials are the b<st; 21-oz glass, 4 coats of paint. 
Enormous demands for this. See Catalogue. Cannot ba 
better for internal view. See illustration in Catalogue. Can 
a’so be made portable-HARDY BRUIN A OO 8 Horiicul- 


The finest, most varied, ohoioe, and Interesting Collection 
*400 species and varieties of 8TO VE, GREEN- 
kRDY FERNS. Partially descriptive Oata- 

dloatlou. 

ID CATALOGUE (No. 31) containing ISO 


In the Trade. Lit 
HOUSE, and HA 
logue free on appl 

ILLUSTRATE!__ 

Illustrations and much valuable Information on the 
tlon of Ferns, One Shilling and Slxpenoe, post free. 


tnral Works. Leicester. 


FERN NURSERY, 
SALE, MANCHESTER. 


END for our Price List and aave 25 per cent. 

Catalogues poet free. Greenhouses of every description 

in stock -Q. DAW80N. HORTICULTURAL BUILDER, 

_HIQHGATE HILL, N._ 

UOR SALE.—Span-roof Greenhouse, 17 ft. by 

L 10 ft., in two compartments; hot-water piping, india- 
rubber joiots, and coil boiltr, the lot, ,£17; been in ure about 
7 years; must be cleared during September; easily taken 
apart. -Apply 1, Ablrgton Villa, Truro-road. Wood-green. 

T INCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. — Chambers w 

■LI Offices, at 63, in well-lighted, thoroughly fire-proof, 
sanitary building. Suites, three, six. or more rooms. Strong 
rooms, lift, wanned passages, speaking tubes, hall porter, and 
resident housekeeper. Moderate rents.—Apply at the Office 
in the building, or of Messrs. CHADWICK, 17. Parliament 
treet, 8.W. _ 

n. ARDENER, Head working, where two or three 

'-I are kept, or good single-handed ; for the past seven years 
at Phrubland Park ; can be highly recommended; married.— 


TTOT-WATER PIPES.—For every greenhouse 
LI heatod by Oil, Gas, or Coke, boiler and pipes complete, 
35i. Excelsior Propagators, 21s. Catalogues, 100 Illustrations 
3 stamps. Prioe Lists free — MU88ETTS. Horticultural 
Engineers Winstar ley-road, Olapham Junction._ 

■pLOWER POTd.—12 8 in , 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 

L 50 4-ln., 50 3-in., packed in cases, and sent to rail for 7s. fid, 
Cash —H. GODDARD. Pottery. Dennett-road, Peckham. 

HLASS FOR GREENHOUSES AND CON- 

VX 8ERVATORIE8. Never less than 150,000 squares 
(different sixes) In stock. Also small cheap Cucumber Fram es. 
—WAINWRTGHT k CO., Alfred-rtreet, Boar-lane. LeeAa. 

flREENHOUSES, all complete with glass, span- 

VJ roof, 12by 8 ft., £8 : 15 by 10ft., £8 8s. Free on rail; other 


BULBS. BULBS. BULBS, 


TJEW CATALOGUE of the finest Dutch, 

Lv French, American, African, and other ohoioe Bulbs, 
with descriptions, prices, and cultural hints of the greatest 
value to amateurs; profusely illustrated, free for 3 stamps. 

"ROMAN HYACINTHS.—Grand bulbs to take 

Ll» First Prizes, or for cutting purposes, 2s. 61 doz., 17s. 6d. 
100; 2nd size, 2s. 3d. doz., 15j. 100. Near 40,000 already sold 
to old customers, who have tried them for several years. 

T ILIUM CANDIDUM (Madonna Lilies, or 

LJ the lovely fragrant old white Lily of Cottage Gardens) — 
Grand Bulbs for forcing or planting, 2s. fid. doz ; 17s fid. 100, 
a special growth; ordinary Bulbs, 2s. doz.; 12s. fid. 100. For 
hundreds of other Bulbs see Catalogue. 

WM. CLIBRAN A SON. 10, Market-street, Manchester; 
_ and Oldfield Nursery, Altrinoham. _ 


C ARNATIONS AND PICOTEES.—Wanted 

seedling plants of good strains.; state prioe per 100 of 
eeedl ngs sown in past spring.- “ B.,' 37, Southampton-street, 
Strand, London. 


TARGE SNOWDROP BULBS, double or 

single, 120, Is. fid. ; 1,000, 9s. Daffodil bulbs, 140, Is. fid. 
1.000, 7s. carriage paid.—J. HARRISON, Fellside, Kendal. 
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Annuals in the flower 
garden .. ~ .. 401 

Apple. Bess Pool 393 

Applet for a ohalky soil 991 
Aitifiolal manures —III 897 
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stroying .391 
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ROSES. 

WORK AMONGST THB ROSES, 

I find nmabeur Rose-growers generally vary 
pleased with their auooeM this season in budding 
Roses. The number of budi that have taken 
appears to be greater than they expected ; as at 
the time the buds were inserted the ground 
was dry, and, as a consequence, the bark did not 
lift freely, which oaused some to fear that the 
bud would not take. But from what I have seen 
and heard, those who waited until a storm of 
rain oame, and the temperature got lower before 
they ventured to pat in the bads, have had the 
best success. In that case there has been fewer 
losses, and what seems to be rather strange, 
those buds which were not put on until the third 
week in July are now for tne most part starting 
into growth, while the majority of those inserted 
when the weather was muoh warmer and drier 
are still dormant, although alive, This shows 
that it is best to wait for cool, moist weather 
for budding when the season is nob boo far 
advanced. The present is a good time to go over 
the stooks that nave been budded for the pur¬ 
pose of cutting baok the young growths that 
they have made. The shoot on which the bnd 
Is pat on must still be left the same length as 
before, bub all shoots springing out of it should 
be out off for the purpose of throwing the 
strength of the roots into the growth of suoh as 
have started, but where the bud has not started 
and does not show any disposition to do so, it is 
better to allow the growth on the stook to 
remain for three weeks longer. This treatment 
will keep the bnd in a 

Stationary condition, and it will remain so 
ontirthe spring. A dormant bad in the autumn it 
more likely to live through the winter than one 
that has made two or three inches of growth late 
in the autumn. In the latter condition, a severe 
frost will be sure to kill it. It is now time 
that the buds be relieved of their ties, at least, 
all such that have been inserted five or six 
weeks. It is not desirable to remove the whole 
of the tie. The better plan is to cat through 
on the under side two or three of the strands, 
leaving the swelling of the shoot to do the rest. 
In no oase, however promising the bud may be, 
should all the tie be removed at onoe, or the 
action of the sun and air may spoil the union. 
Roeei in many oases are making very vigorous 
growth, and a good many people are perplexed 
to know what to do with the long shoots on 
standard and dwarf plants. I may state for 
their information that it is better to shorten 



When they have not had any attention in that 
way they shonld be seen to at once. A single 
watering will do bnt little good; they most 
have it twioe a-week, and every plant ahonld 
have not less than four gallons each time. 

_"_ J. O. C. 

PLANTING OUT TEA ROSES. 

Young plants of Tea-soented Roses are better 
planted out In the open air, unless a house oan 
be devoted to them during the summer. They 
make muoh greater progress when their roots 
are not confined to pots; moreover, they require 
much less attention. If they are kept under 
glass with a mixed oolleotion of plants they 
require a good deal of care to keep the soil in 
the pots in the right condition as regards mois¬ 
ture. Besides that, all Roses cultivated in houses 
daring the summer are more subject to mildew 
and the attacks of green-fly than those in the open 
air. I have thought it desirable to direct atten¬ 
tion to this matter now for the information of 
those who may have followed my advice in 
regard to propagating Roses which appeared in 
Gardening for August 24th, page 343. It was 
there recommended that the newly-struck plants 
shonld remain in the cutting-pots until early in 
March, and then be potted off. Following up 
these instructions, I wish to say that the earlier 
the plants are put into single pots after the 1st 
of March the better. Clean pots and rather 
fine sandy soil should be prepared for them, and 
after being potted they should remain in the 
greenhouse until it is time to harden them off 
preparatory to their being planted out. It Is 
necessary to ohoose a warm position for them 
during the summer, and also to thoroughly 
prepare the soil by digging it a good spit deep, 
and breaking to pieses all hard lumps. It is 
not desirable to make the ground rich with 
strong manure; at the same time it must be 
good enough to promote a quiok growth. 

Leaf soil and loam, in equal parts, placed 
round the roots after a large hole is made to 
reoeive them, is the best material to use, and if 
applied in the way suggested a large quantity is 
not required; at the same time it insures that 
the roots will get the benefit of the good staff 
at once. This way of planting Is simple 
enough. It is only to take out a spadeful of 
the soil to form a hole, and after the plant is 
plaoed in its position to pack the prepared 
material round the ball of roots, and fill up with 
it to the level of the surface. If the oompost Is 
pressed down moderately firm and well watered, 
the roots soon will lay hold of it, and a muoh 
stronger growth will be obtained by the end of 
the summer than any amateur grower is likely 
to obtain by keeping them in pots daring the 
same period. I must remark now that the 
plants mast be taken out of the greenhouse 
about the middle of May, as it is absolutely 
neoeesary that they go through a hardening 
process before being placed quite in the open. 
From the house to a oold pit or frame, or else to 
some warm snug corner under the protection of 
a wall or hedge, is the kind of treatment they 
must have for a fortnight. They will then be 
in a suitable oondition to bear full exposure. If 
they are to be flowered in pots the plants must 
be taken up and potted early in November. For 
a oompost they should have good fibrous loam, 
with a fair sprinkle of sand mixed with It. 


Pote 6 inches in diameter will be lerge enough 
for the first year. There must be no attempt 
to foroe them into flower the first season. The 
temperature of an ordinary greenhouse will be 
quite warm enough for them. Any plants not 
wanted for growing In pots should be protected 
during the winter where they are growing by 
placing dry litter or Braoken between and ovev 
the branohes. J. C. C. 

8549. — Roses for pot culture in 
Staffordshire.— The bees of the Tea-toented 
Hoses suitable for climbers are Belle Lyonnaise, 
Cheshunt Hybrid, Madame Berard, Hom&re, 
President, and Madame Viotor Verdier, The 
best Noisettes are Boule d’Or, C4line Fores bier, 
W. A. Richardson, Lamarque, and Ophirie. 
The most suitable Moss Roses for pots are Little 
Gem, De Maux, Lanei, Cellini, and White 
Bath.—J. C. C. 

-Generally speaking, there is not much 

good to be done with pot Roses where the 
atmosphere is at all heavily laden with smoke ; 
far better plant them out, whether under glass 
or outside, and even then only a comparatively 
few of the most vigorous kinds will thrive, and 
that only to a moderate extent. Haidij any 
plant that grows suffers so severely fro hi an 
impure atmosphere as the Rose. Use good sized 
pots, and give them the best of soil and treat¬ 
ment, with plenty of manure-water while in 
growth. Keep them as much as possible under 
glass, but cool; It is of no use to try to force 
them in any way during the dull period of tho 
year, and do not prune them overmuch. For a 
ust of the most suitable varieties see Gardening, 
Sept. 7th, page 375, under the heading of “ Work 
in the Town Garden.”—B. C. R. 

8573.—Treatment of a Tea Rose.— As 
you have no glass, you oannot do better with 
your plant than you did last year—viz., pluoge 
the pot in the ground during the winter. Yon 
had better do so as soon as the present lot of 
flowers fade. The longer you keep it in the 
window the more tender the growth will get. 
If yon wish to do so, you might plaoe it in the 
window earlier than you did this year—lay 
about the middle of April —J. C. C. 

8575.— Roses not flowering. — R may 
interest “ La France ” to know that I have a 
plant of Souvenir de Pierre Dupay trained as a 
pillar Rose, which la jnst in the same oondflion. 
it makes splendid growth, bub does not flower so 
freely as the others. I intend to prune it much 
harder another year; in faot, I shall out it 
back to about half their length of the long 
strong shoots. I think that will have the desired 
effeot of making it flower. I oannot understand 
how it is thabF61ioite Perpetrate does not flower; 
that is most unusual. Your soil is evidently too 
strong for it; but if yon wait patiently, and do 
not prune ib too hard, it will no donbt flower.— 
J. C. C. 

8514.— Roses for a very clayey soil — 
Why not lighten the soil, in the beds at any 
rate, by burning part of it, and adding ashes, 
sand, road-scrapings, leaf-mould, or some 
material of this kind ? Roses, especially when 
grown on the Brier-stock (their natural and 
proper one) will sucoecd in as heavy a soil as 
most things, and the majority of these plants are 

own in a stiff or olayey-loam, simply because 
ley do better In this tban in anything. else. 
Original from 
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From the tenoor of this query, I imagine that 
the atmosphere has quite as mnoh to do with 
“ H. H.’s ” failure* as the soil, and if his garden 
is almost anywhere within a radius of five or six 
miles from London-bridge or Charing cross, he | 
cannot expect to grow Roses at all without a 
good deal of trouble, and then only moderately 
well. At any rate, they will not grow in very 
heavy material in suburban garden* ; the beds 
must be deep and rich, but well drained, and 
the soil, though sound, fairly friable and pene¬ 
trable by the roots. I should advise “ H H.” 
t) buy no more plants—standards especially— 
but (1) to get a number of Brier stocks, raised 
from either seeds or cuttings, thoroughly estab¬ 
lished first, and then bud them himself; and (2) 
to purchase—cr raise himself—plenty of “own 
roots ” Roses of such vigorous kinds as Gloire 
de Dijon, Aim6e Vlbert, Home re, Ac., and be 
contented with such kinds as will make plenty 
of growth without too much trouble.— B. C. B. 

8543.— Oattingf back Rose-ehoota.—It 
is a good plan to out back the long shoots of 
Roses in aubumn, especially in windy districts, 
in proportion to their length and strength. 
Shoots 4 feet long might be shortened 2 feet, and 
others in proportion, the final pruning to be 
deferred till spring. It would be Detter to pinch 
gross shoots during summer, as then some of 
them would bloom in autumn, and the other 
parts of the plant would get stronger.—E. H. 

-It is advisable to out back the long shoots 

of your Hybrid Perpetual Roses. You may 
safely reduce them to half their length, taking 
care in every case to leave 18 inches of the 
growth upon the plant to bo finally shortened 
at the proper time. I am, of course, assuming 
that your plants are either standards or dwarfs, 
and not trained to a wall or fence, or growing in 
beds where the growth is to be pegged down. 
In neither of these oases must the long shoots be 
shortened. Those on trained plants must be 
nailed to the wall; those in beds must be pegged 
down.—!. C. C. 

- “ Wye’s ” experience is a very oommon 

one. It has taught me that, as a rule, these 
rampant shoots must be stopped back early. 
A single shoot of this nature exhausted a healthy 
bush It was not stopped in time, being 

then J inch in diameter—30, off with his head— 
and being early in the season it made laterals 
which were budded with success. Sometimes 
two or three of such shoots may be stopped 
2 feet from the ground, and every other twig 
entirely removed, and a new and healthy plant 
will be the result. The same with a climber. If 
a strong leader is needed to fill a vaoanoy, and 
starts within 3 feet of the ground, it may be 
pinohed when as long as required, or may run 
to its end. But these strong shoots, unless 
dealt with, are as muoh rogues and thieves as 
any other suokers. The plant at least beoomes 
ugly, and the bush is mere waste or scrub. Even 
rampant climbers, when watched regularly, and 
prevented from this exhaustive growth, may be 
made very useful bushes, supplying continuous 
bloom.—C. E , Lyme. Regie. 


-Out the growths in to a third or fourth of their 

length, and utilise the beet pleoea for oufeting*. These 
will strike freely if inserted in a oold frame this month.— 
B. a B. 

-If they are in the wsy it oould do no harm to 

shorten them back a little ; bat it would not answer to 
oat them dose book, a* is done at pruning time in spring. 


8558 —A Rose for a house-wall.— The so-called 
Red Oloire de Dijon (Relne Marie Henrietta) Is a good 
Rose for your purpose. I have a plant of it trained 
against the west wall of my boose, whloh is now in flower. 

—J. 0. 0. 


— If “ W. H. J.” has succeeded with 
Baronne de Maynard as a wall Rose I envy 
him $ but surely in this case there is no Rose 
amongst crimsons to surpass General Jaoquime- 
not as a companion, if constantly oared for, fed, 
and watered, and syringed, if wanted? It is 
a most beautiful and effective Rose. As for 
yellows, Lamaraue or La Belle Lyonnaise are 
still unsurpassed.—C. E., Lyme Regis . 


8576 — Heating a small greenhouse.— 
In reply to “ M. J. A.,” I may say that I have 
used a gas-stove for some time now, and find it 
answer my purpose admirably in a “mixed 
house.” I had it outside, but now have it 
inside the house, so that I have no trouble to 
go outside to attend to it at all, and the plants 
thrive admirably. —Mrs, Humphreys. 

Digitizes 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from September 
14 th to September 21 at. 

Polled various bulbs tor forcing for oonservatory, 
inoluding Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and Allium album. 
The latter Is a nioe thing for cutting and foroee early. 

I am putting three Hyacinths and Are Tulips in each 

5- inoh pot, as they make a better show for deooratlve 
purposes in this way than when potted singly. The soil 
I am using is good loam and very old hotbed manure in 
about equal parts, and some sharp eand to keep it from 
getting too dose. When potted water is given to settle 
the soil, and the pote of bulbs are plaoed ou a bed of ashes, 
and covered 6 inohee deep with the same material. In 
this position they will remain for six weeks, or until the 
pots are getting full of roots. They will then be taken out 
of the plunging bed, the loose ashes dressed off the eoll of 
the pots, and the latter watered and plaoed in a oold pit, 
the light being subdued by a thin oovering at first for s 
few days, and will be moved on in batches to a warm 
house, as required. Pat in onttings of Ivies of different 
kinds and various choice evergreens. A bed of light soil 
has been made up In a shady position under a waU. On 
this, when made Arm, headlights were plaoed, and the 
onttings dibbled in. I rather Tike the Tree Ivies. They 
an always interesting; bat especially so when covered 
with flowers In autumn, and later on with yellow or blaok 
fruit. Potted double Primulas. The doable whits Is 
valuable for cutting. Nioe little specimens oan be grown 
In 5 inch pots. I am keeping them In a oold frame at 
present. I always use a considerable proportion of good 
psat for these plants, with plenty of eand. Potted seedling 
Oyoiamens into their flowering-pots—strong plants into 

6- inoh and others into 5 inch pots. The lest will make 
nioe little blooming stuff for winter. Good drainage is 
necessary, a* anything like stagnation of the soil wid be 
Injurious to the plants, and prevent their doing well. 
Looked over Tomatoes In open air to remove tome of the 
foliage to let in air and sunshine to ripen. Pinohed out 
the tops, as any growth made now will be useless, and it 
is better to oonoentrate all the growing foroe in the fruit 
already set and swelling. One bed of Hathaway's Excelsior 
and Old Red, about 150 plants, set out on a warm bank 
and trained to stakes, are oarrying a heavy crop. Some 
fruits have been gathered, and the others will ripen easily. 
If frost oomea the dusters of fruit will be out off and hung 
up in one of the houses to ripeu. Arum Lilies have been 
repotted and are now standing in an opto, sunny situation. 
Part of my stock has been planted out, and the remainder 
grown on in pote. There is not muoh to choose between 
them. Seme young plants raised from seed sown in beat 
in spring are in 6-inoh pots, and will be quits strong 
enough to flower. There it no difficulty in working up a 
etook of these plants from seeds where there is a warm 
pit or house to help them on in spring. Filled frames 
with Violets for winter blooming. These generally saooeed 
early Melons, the bed being stirred up with a fork, and 
some leaf-mould added; the whole being well blended 
together. Planted ont Carnation layers of good border 
kinds in a nursery bed. The position they are intended 
for not being sufficiently prepared for them. Named 
florists' kinds cf the old fashioned type will ba potted and 
kept under glass daring winter. The old plants from 
whloh the layers have been taken, where more etook is 
required, will be potted into 6-lnob pota and planted out 
In spring for the production of grass for layering or 
cuttings. A group of Ilyaointhus oandioaos in pots hae a 
striking effect now in the oonservatory, rising out of a 
mass of Maldemhair Ferns. Masses of it in the flower bor¬ 
ders among the herbaceous plants ars very effeotive. Tbs 
bulb* may be bought oheaply. Thinned out the growth 
of Cucumbers in pits and frames. Added some warm 
manure to the linings. 


Stove. 

8 treptocarpus.— Amateurs who have a house that 
is kept a little warmer than an ordinary greenhouse will 
do well to grow 8. Rexl, and 8. polyanthus. They do not 
oooupy more room, and they continue in bloom a good 
part of the summer and autumn. The flowers are very 
effeotive, and are of a pale blur, or lavender oolour. For 
using in a out state In email vases, or bouquets, they ere 
very aooeptable, as they furnish s colour not over plenti¬ 
ful. The plants oan be Increased by seeds, and by division 
of the crowns. Any specimens that have got too crowded 
in the pots may be divided. The orowna oan be either pat 
singly. In three or four-iooh pote, or several together In 
pots of larger else as desired. By oarrying the work out 
at this season, the plants will have time to get established 
before winter, and so will be able to flower better next 
summer than if the division were left until spring. Turfy 
loam, with some leaf-mould and sand added, will be found 
to grow them well. They will soon take hold of tbs soil 
if they oan be aooommodated with a moderately warm 
temperature. It will be found that a shelf near the glass 
Is s good plaoa for them through the autumn and winter. 
As a rule, plants of the else that oan be grown in six or 
eight-inch pots will be more useful than larger specimens. 

Rochee f&lcata. —In this we have a beautiful and 
distinct plant, but one that la old, and very muoh negleo- 
ted. II le a email growing subject, and does not generally 
get more than ten or twelve inohee high. The leaves and 
stems are of a suooulent, fleshy nature. The flowers, 
whloh are of a vivid soarleb oolour, are borne in terminal 
heads, large and oompaot. It blooms about the end of 
summer, and last* In good oondition for some weeks. Six 
oraeven-lnoh pots ars large enough for single stemmed 
plants ; larger pote, as a matter of oourse, being needed 
when larger speoimene are wanted. It is a eun-loving 
subject, and as it comes into bloom should have a position 
where it will get abundanoe of sun and light, and be not 
far from the glass. Care is requisite In watering, parti¬ 
cularly as the autumn comes on, for, being of a eucoulent 
character, it is impatient of any excess of moisture at the 
roots. When the flowering is over, the stems ought to be 
out back, and the plants pat for the winter where they 
oan have Intermediate warmth. This Roches, though it 
■uooeeds well in a greenhouse through the summer, needs 
a little more heat in winter. Ib increases readily from 
leaf nuttings; if, at the present lime the leaves are taken 
Off entire, end put in small pots Ailed with sand, and kept 


in an intermediate temperature daring the autumn and 
winter, they will form roots and shoots, and in the spring 
will be ready for potting over. They most have very little 
water, only sufficient to keep the eand from getting dust- 
dry ; neither must the onttings be confined under pfo- 
psgating glasses or shaded. Tbs plant is easy to manage, 
and even when not in bloom Is interesting. 

QreonhouM. 

Aram LUy (Riohardla (Calls) setbiopioa).—The leaves 
of this (riant are not capable of bearing muoh frost. If 
exposed to a temperature that is not more than a few 
degrees below the freeling point, they generally suffer to 
an extent that spoils the plants for a season, consequently, 
it is better to house them immediately. Even if the 
weather Is warm in the day time the nights are unoertahi. 
Where the plants were turned oub about the end of May, 
they have done better than usual, and have given very 
little tronble, the more than ordinary amount of rain that 
hae fallen having been favourable to them. If, as advised 
at the time of planting, the trenches in wtioh they have 
been grown were filled with soil of a light, optn nature, 
the plants oan be taken np with little injury to their roots. 
Ose of the advantages of growing Richard!as through the 
summer in material of this description, is that enough of 
it oan be shaken away, without breaking the tender fibres, 
to admit of the plants being pot into moderate-s zed pots; 
whereas, if heavy holding soil is used, it adheres so mooli 
to the roots that large pete are a nsoesaity. As soon ai 
the potting is completed, water liberally, and stand the 
plants in a pit or deep garden frame, where they oan be 
kept for two or three weeks without much air. This will 
set the roots moving, and enable them to get well hold of 
the soil before the time oomes for pushing them on to 
flower. 

Homea eleganfl.—Though this plant is now seldom 
met with, It is one of the moat elegsnt and distinct sub¬ 
jects that oan be grown in a greenhouse. To have the 
plants in good oondition they must be treated in a way 
that will enable them to retain their leaves down to the 
bottom in a fresh, healthy etate so long as the flowers last. 
To do this they must be kept free from sphides and red 
spider, and the roots must have enough room. If ever 
the plants are allowed to suffer from an Insufficiency of 
sustenance, the foliage is rare to torn yellow and die oil 
before it* proper time. Young etook raised from eeed 
sown in spring, that ars now in six or seven-inch pots, 
must be moved Into others two sixes larger. Fresh loam, 
with plenty of rotten manure added, and enough sand to 
keep the whole porous, is the best material for this Humea. 
Drain the pots sufficiently to admit of the large quantity 
of water that will be required passing freely sway. After 
potting, a oold pit or a garden frame will do to keep the 
plants in for the next two months. Mels, or other cover¬ 
ing, should be ready at hand later on, when there Is danger 
of frost. They should be frequently looked over, to see 
that they are free from aphides; these insects secrete 
themselves on the underside of the leaves of plants like 
these, which have large foliage, and if left undisturbed for 
any length of time they do serious harm. 

Tuberous-rooted Tropseoluxns. — Tubers that 
have been at rest sinoe the topi died down after blooming, 
will now be about making new growth. As soon as the 
slender, thread-like shoots have extended six or eight 
Inches, it Is time to re-pot. If the woik is deferred until 
the roots have made muoh progress, they will suffer, as 
all the old soil should be discarded annually. The plants 
will thrive in either peat or loam, with enough eand to 
keep it in a healthy oondition. It is beet to put them la 
comparatively small pots, proportionate to the size of the 
tubers now, and move them into their flowering pots after 
the roots have got well hold of tbs soil in whloh they are 
at first put, as even in the oase of large tubers it some¬ 
times happens that the roots do not move klcdly whoa 
too muoh room is given before some progress hat been 
mads. Drain well, as anything approaching a stagnant 
condition of the soil is fatal; give no more water than will 
keep the soil slightly moist for a month or two, after 
whloh, use it more freely. Whatever is to be used for 
rupporfc, either an ordinary wire trellis, or slender sticks 
must be provided se soon as the stems begin to more 
freely. Train the shoots evenly, being careful to ocver 
the base of the trellis first, ss if this precaution is not 
taken in time the plants loss muoh in appearance. An 
ordinary greenhouse temperature is all teat is required 
during the autumn and winter ; keep the plants near the 
glass, or the growth will come weak, in which state the 
plants ars more liable to the attaoks of aphides, which 
are frequently troub’eiome. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden- 

The toil is in good oondition for transplanting evergreens 
and ehrubs now. If the weather continues bright, it will 
be an advantage to damp the foliage in the evening with 
the garden erglne. If the piante have to be purchased, 
have them only from nurseries where annual lifting of the 
roots it carried out systematically. Plants with long, 
naked roots stand a very poor ohanos, no matter bow or 
when planted. Give the finishing touches to beds in¬ 
tended for Pinke, so that the planting may be done sot 
later tha n the middle of next month. Mrs. 8iaklae Is a 
splendid white border Pink. It is also exoellent for potting 
for early blooming under glass. Guttings of bedding 
Violas end Pansies will quickly form roots in frames and 
headlights. Tender plants in beds and borders should 
Bhoitly be lifted in exposed gardens—i.e.. If they are 
reqaired for stock purposes. The bedding Pelargoniums 
have been very bright this year, and one u raluotant to 
spoil the effect by taking cuttings and in some Instances, 
especially in conspicuous positions, the beds might be left 
to bloom to fhs fullest extent, lifting and potting tbe 
plants at the lest moment. I have prolonged the season 
of blooming by having light coverings to plaoe over them 
whenever a sharp frost is expeoted. We usually have one 
or two rather sharp frog’s about the 20th of September, or 
between that date and the end of the month, and it that 
oan be tided over without reoelvlng damage, the plants 
would be safe probably outside for another fortnight. 
Chrysanthemums whloh have been planted out to nuke 
growth, and that will be lifted and placed In the orohard- 
house, or sheltered in some other makeshift manner, 
should have lbs roots out al ones with the spade to give a 
oheck- Such things m Erpntoriutnt, Arum Lilies, Qslvfa*, 
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fro , whioh have been growing In the open air planted out 
ehould be potted up and plaoed In the ehade of a wall (or 
a time. The leae the root* are mutilated the better. Holly- 
hook cutting* in frame* moat be damped over oooaelonally 
with the rosed-pob to keep them fresh. 

Fruit Garden. 

Thii la a good season for checking the roote of any over- 
luxuriant fruit-tree* to throw them into bearing. There 
le a happy medium in all things which should be sought 
for, aa H produces a better effect than extreme measures. 
If done now, whilst there is still some work left in the 
foliage, some good will be done to the next year’s fertility. 
Ilegin lar enough from the trees, swing all the roots near 
the surfaoe, and cutting those that are running down¬ 
wards, and whioh oannot be lifted. If one side of the 
tree* are operated on this year, the other side may be left 
till a future time, till the result of the pretont op&rabion 
has been noted. Vines In pot* Intended for early forcing 
ehould be placed outside in a warm, sunny spot at the 
foot of a south wall to oomplet* the ripening of the wood. 
The roots must be kept moist, though less water will be 
repaired than when growth was in Its fullest activity. 
This is a good season for lifting the roots of unsatisfactory 
Vines. In all bad cate* of shanking one may generally 
oonclude there is sluggish root action, which is often the 
outcome of sour, wasty soil. When a border becomes 
sour, dose, and damp, either from overmanuring or a 
sealed up surface by continuous and heavy mulching and 
imperfect drainage, the only real remedy is lifting the 
roots and a renewal of the soil. Every effort ehould be 
made to keep np the leaves by shading and a free use of 
the syringe, and the roote ehould be exposed to the atmos¬ 
phere as short a time aa possible. Turfy-loam from a 


limestone soil Is the beet material for Vine borders and, 
If the limestone is absent from the district, use s fair pro¬ 
portion of old plaster and the debriu of old buildings, 
frees the soil round the crowns of recently planted 
Strawberries now the earface is dry. The foot may be 
usd for thla purpose. Strawberries in pote intended for 
forcing must stand in an open, sunny situation, and be 
liberally supplied with water, and liquid-manure given 
twioe a-week to fill up the crowns. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The present One weather is bringing on the Tomato 
crops fast, both in the open air and also under glass. The 
outdoor plants should be stopped back now near the first 
bunch of fruits, as flowers that are only Just now opening 
will be of no use for ripening, though they ought to do 
for plokling. Plants growing in heated glass structure* 
may be enoouraged to throw out young shoots from the 
main stems, whioh they will do readily enough after the 
bottom olueter of fruit is gathered. If too many young 
shoots are produced, thin out ail the weakest and train 
in those left. Liberal supplies of water will be required at 
the root, though In this respect it la quite possible to over 
do it. Keep down weed* everywhere, as If left they 
quickly produoe seeds, and endless labour In the future 
caused. Mushroom-beds made now, either in buildings or 
In the open air, are more likely to produoe a good orop 
than those made later. If there are plenty of materials, 
several beds may be made and spawned, earthing one or 
more up now as «oon as ready, and leave the other* for a 
time. The ohlef things to bear In mind is to obtain the 
manure from healthy horses, which are fed with hard, dry 
food, to fsrment and dry it properly, and never to permit 
It to be washed and spoiled by exposure to heavy rains 
Great firmness is essential, and the spawn must be fresh 
and good. It save* expense many bed* ye made 
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j>P. If a pleoe oan be out from a bed before exhaustion set* 
in and the spawn used to fertillaet he new bed. It will not 
do unless the spawn Is actively working. Beds spawned 
In this way oome Into bearing sooner than whan the dry 
briok spawn is employed. E. Hobday. 


Work In tbe Town Garden. 

Though most of the bedding and other summer flower¬ 
ing plants are now past their beet, the town garden should 
still be bright with Dahlias, Asters, Perennial and annual 
Sunflowers, Torch Lilies (Trltomss), Japanese Anemones, 
late Hollyhocks—those from seed sown in January are 
now in perfection-Early Chrysanthemum and Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, African and other Marigolds, Verbenas, and 
many others. My beds of Petunias (single) and Begonias 
are brighter now than they have been all the season, and 
the yellow Paris Daisies (Marguerites), are a perfect mast 
of flower, and far more effective than the wbite, which 
has produced more foliage than flower* this year. The 
" Morning Glories " and Canary Creeper are also just at 
their beet, and hide many an ugly oorner and bit of bare 
wall with their veil of beauty. I have also lately seen the 
curious yet eltgant Co ban a scandene growing and flowering 
well in many town and suburban garden*, and another 
rare and admirable climber is the double flowered Con¬ 
volvulus (Oalystegia pubesoens plena), with strong rose- 
coloured blossoms. The wild white (large flowering) Bind¬ 
weed of the hedges is somewhat of a weed, of oourae, 
but still very useful In gardens where but little will 
grow. There Is aleo a very desirable pink flowering kind. 
For oovering a wall or fenoe with a thiok carpet of bright 
green foliage, there is nothing better than Clematis Vlti- 
cells; the Traveller's Joy (0. Vitalba), is also good, but 


much larger and ooarser in growth and foliage. It la time 
that cutting* of all kind* of bedding, eto .plant* were In 
and rooting, with the exoeption of the varieties of shrubby 
Calceolarias, whioh do better, as a rule, If not got lo until 
towards the end of next month. Seeding Chinese Prim¬ 
roses now need a good deal of attention ; they will do best 
for the present standing on an ash-bed in aooolf rame or 
low pit, or on tbe front stage of a light and airy green¬ 
house. Great oare in watering must be given ; if the soil 
Is at any time allowed to become thoroughly dry, the root* 
suffer, and the plants lose their vigour, but at the same 
time no water should be given until required. I have just 
repotted a number of old plants that have been standing 
in a shady place out-doors daring the summer, including 
a number of *eml-double seedlings. These do not make 
such shapely plant* a* the young seedlings of this year, 
but bloom very profusely, and are very useful for cutting 
from. Priok off Herhioeout Calceolaria* and Cinerarias 
fiom the seed pans as soon as large enough to handle. 

B. 0. R. 


S425. — Destroying- common Bracken. — 
" W 0. M." would exterminate his Bracken more qulokly 
by digging down to the roots, and removing everything 
which comes within hie reaoh. Much, however, may be 
done by chopptng off each plant just below tbe sutfaoe of 
tbe soil with a common hoe. and taking care that no young 
shoots are lowed bo remain next spring.—FALtosBaiDOK 
8423. — Living fence to keen out cattle.— 
" W. Hgd." may try the common Holly ; this le a alow 
grower, but in time makes an exoellent fenoe. For fencing 
purposes, however, I should wish nothing better than the 
ordinary ^ilok. This, when properly planted, and oate 
fully protected and cleaned for a few years, makes an Im¬ 
penetrable fenoe, whioh will last a lifetime. IJnder timber- 
trees it should be replaced by Holly, whioh thrives under 
drip and shade.— Falcoburidui. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CHINESE PRIMROSES (PRIMULA 
SINENSIS). 

Few plants are more useful for greenhouse tie 
ooration than the Chinese Primroses (see illus¬ 
tration), of which there are now so many fine 
varieties, single and double. If required the 
single kinds alone will furnish flowers the whole 
year round, seed being put in at different 
times so as to produoe bloom In sucoession. Rut 
it is for winter flowering that these plants are 
most acceptable. Young plants are the best ; 
the old ones should be discarded each year after 
they have bloomed, and others brought on regu¬ 
larly to take their places. To get the plants 
strong for autumn flowering some 

Seed should he sown early in March ; at 
this time a large shallow pan should be drained 
and filled with fine sifted loam, to whioh is added 
some leaf-mould and sand ; press the soil smooth 
and slightly water the surface to close up any 
holes wherein the seed might get too deep. Allow 
a day for the soil to dry, and then sow the 
seeds, nob too thiokly, covering very slightly, 
and again pressing the surface smooth. Place a 
pleoe of thin white paper over the top to pre¬ 
vent the soil drying, so that no water need be 
given until the plants are up ; stand in a tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs. As soon aa the seeds 
vegetate remove the paper and put near the 
glass so as to prevent the young plants being in 
any way drawn up weakly. Shade slightly 
when the sun is bright, giving when required 
just enough water to moisten the soil, but not 
to make it too wet. Admit air in the day, and 
when the little plants are an inch high prick the m 
off 3 or 4 inches apart in shallow boxes, drained 
and filled with soil suoh as the seed was sown 
in ; place the boxes close to the glass, and keep 
the night temperature similar to that In which 
the seeds were sown, allowing it to rise with 
some air on in the daytime proportionate with 
the now increasing sun heat. 8hade a little 
when the sun comes on the plants, and give 
water as the soil gets dry. Treat in this way 
until the end of May, when they will do best in 
a oold frame facing northwards in an open situa¬ 
tion ; plenty of air shonld now be given, with a 
thin shade in sunny weather. By the middle of 
June the plants must be moved to 5 inch pots. 
The soil should now have some good rotten 
manure mixed with it in addition bo the leaf- 
mould and sand ; drain the pots moderately and 
move the plants with as little disturbance of the 
roots as possible; pot moderately firm and 
return to frames, whioh should now be half- 
filled with fine ashes to raise the plants np near 
the glass so as to keep them stout, as If Primulas 
ever get drawn they are half spoiled ; to pre¬ 
vent this they mast never he stood too close 
together. 

After potting keep the frame a little cloee 
for a few days, then give plenty of air in the day 
with some on at night as well; keep the ashes 
on which the pote stand damp, and give water 
to the plants when required. If the lights are 
drawn off altogether in the nights, and replaced 
by day, the dew will benefit the plants, and as 
the pots get foil of roots give manure-water 
once or twice a week. In most cases 5-inch or 
6 Inch pots will be large enough to flower the 
plants in, bat If it is thought desirable to grow 
somo on bigger they may be moved to pote a 
size or two larger towards the end of August. 
After this time no more shade shonld be necec 
sary. Before there is danger of froet move them 
to a house or pit where they can be stood well 
up to the glass. Up to this time it will be well 
to pinch out all flower stems produced as soon 
as they are visible—this will nave the effect of 
strengthening the plants, and enabling them to 
bloom better when required later on. Daring 
the flowering and through the winter they will 
bloom better In a temperature of 45 degs. than if 
colder, and oare should be taken during the dark 
dull weather not to wet the foliage, or to give 
more water than is necessary ; neglect in either 
of these matters tends to cause the plants to 
damp off—a complaint to which Primulas are 
subject In winter, especially when in too low a 
temperature, or stood far from the glass. A 
sucoessional sowing shonld be made abont the 
middle of May to flower later on in winter or 
spring after the earliest are over. The 

Double kinds of Primula, the flowers of 
which last longer than those of the single varie- 
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ties, are increased by cuttings made of the side 
shoots, which, when well managed, the plants 
produoe freely. The cuttings may be pnfi in 
any time during the spring or summer; they 
should be out away from the parent plants with 
as much stem as obtainable, and put singly in 
pots, only large enough to hold them, filled with 
fine loam, to which a good portion of sand has 
been added. No more water should be given 
than is needful, or the cuttings will be liable to 
rot; if they are put in early in spring when the 
weather is cold the temperature of the house 
should be kept up by fire-heat to 50 degs. or 55 
deg* and they should be kept moderately, but 
not too dose, as overmuch confinement will also 
cause decay. When enough roots are formed to 
support the plants from flagging, gradually give 
more air, and stand them where they will get 

« of light; as soon as the little pots are 
roots move into others an inch or two 
larger, using soil like that advised for the single 
kinds. A good light house or pit is better 
suited for the growth of this section of Primulas 
than frames suoh as recommended for the single 
sorts. The 

General treatment required through the 
summer in the matters of soil, air, water, and 
shade is similar to that needed by the single 
varieties. Consequently, all further that is 
necessary is to move the plants on into larger 
pots when those they are now in fairly get filled 
with roots. When the weather becomes odd in 
autumn the double sorts should be placed where 
they can have a little more warmth—from 45 
degs. to 50 degs. in the night Is not too much- 
ana be stood near the glass. In a low tempera¬ 
ture it is scarcely possible to avoid many going 
off by damping, as a further precaution against 
which the soil should be kept raised right up to 
the foot of the stalks of the lower leaves. The 
single Primulas have been so much improved in 
recent years, that all that is needful is to 
secure good strains of the white, red, and purple 
forms. Of double kinds there are several sorts 
of white, pink, and red, that afford enough 
variety for all purposes. Aphides are almost 
the only insects that affect Primulas ; the best 
method of destroying them is by fumigation 
with Tobacco. B. 


8520.— Plants for a greenhouse in 
South Staffordshire, &o —“Cassius”will 
suooeed best with Zonal and other Pelargoniums, 
not forgetting the Ivy-leaf section, Fuchsias of 
the mere vigorous-growing kinds, double and 
single Petunias, Heliotropes, LantanaB, Chrys¬ 
anthemums, Bouvardias, Primulas, herbaceous 
and Bhrubby Calceolarias, Cinerarias (for spring 
flowering only), Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 
&o., Spit a? as, Myrtles, Azaleas, Camellias, 
Orange-trees, and so forth; but not with Boses, 
Violets, Heaths, and most hard-wooded plants. 
Begonias will flourish to a certain extent with 
care. Of climbers, a Vine, Passion-flower, or 
Clematis would be most suitable. In the open 
air Buonymus, Auoubas, Privet, Rhododendrons, 
Arbutus, and the smooth-leaved or hybrid 
Hollies will be found the best kinds of ever¬ 
greens, and almost anv of the Thorns (Crataegus), 
Lilacs, Weigelas, and Ribes, with the shrubby 
Hibisous, Cistuses, Spiraeas, and Veronicas will 
suooeed. Of herbaceous plants choose Helian- 
thus, Heleniums, Tritomaa, Hemerooallis, Del¬ 
phiniums, Digitalis, Antirrhinums, (Eaotheras, 
Asters, Campanulas, Carnations, Pyrethrums, 
Primroses, Polyanthuses, Achilleas, Anemones 
(especially the beautiful Japanese kinds), Chrys¬ 
anthemum* (of all kinds), Dianthus, Daronioums, 
Galegas, Harp&liumrigidum, Hypericums, Irises, 
Lathyrus (Everlasting Peas), hardy Lilies, 
Larkspurs, Lupines, Poppies, Saxifrages, and 
Veronicas. Of annuals. Mignonette, Corn¬ 
flower, Helichrysum, Marigold, Convolvulus, 
Alters, Stocks, Petunias, Verbenas, Zinnias, 
Nemophilas, and Sunflowers will do well, also 
the Marvel of Peru, Dahlias, and all kinds of 
Datch and other bulbs Fora flowering climber 
for the house front a White Jasmine, Clematis 
(suoh as Jackmani), or Passion-flower would be 
most suitable.—B. C. R. 


8490 —Propagating Abutilons. —Cut¬ 
tings of these pretty plants, formed by prefer¬ 
ence of the side-shoots (though the tops, if not 
too gross and soft, will do), about 3 Inches or 
4 inches in length, will root as readily ai 
Fuchsias during the spring, summer, and early 
autumn, if treated muoh In the same manner. I 
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insert them round the sides of large 60’a (3£ Inch 
pots), well drained and filled with some nice 
light sandy soil, oontaining plenty of Cocoa-nut- 
fibre to insure porosity. Keep them rather 
close, moist, and shaded, and soaroely one in a 
dozen will fail to strike. I have put in three or 
four batches this summer, some as above, and 
some ten or twelve in a 5-inch pot, and lost 
hardly any. It is not too latte to strike them 
now, but I prefer the spring or early summer. 
They may also be raised from seed, but in this 
case exhibit some considerable amount of varia¬ 
tion.—B. C. R. 

8586 Bryophyllum calcinum. —This 
plant is a native of India, and more carious 
than pretty. It takes its name from its peculiar 
characteristic of sprouting from a leaf. The 
flowers are yellowish red, and produced In 
terminal panicles. It is a dwarf evergreen 
shrub, and will flower in a hothouse, grown in 
well-drained pots, filled with fibrous mam and 
leaf-mould, with a little sand added if the loam 
is heavy.—J. D. E. 

8561.—Guernsey Lilies not flowering. 
—Your Lilies fail to flower beuanse the treat¬ 
ment is not right. Your statement that the 
bnlba put up some leaves one autumn, and then 
soon died away, confirms this view. The leaves 
onght not to die away until late in the spring— 
say, not before the beginning of May at the 
earliest. This will show yon that yon most 
take care of the leaves through the winter by 
keeping the soil moist, so as to Keep them grow¬ 
ing, until they die away of their own aooord ; 
bat it is very probable that yonr house is not 
warm enough for them daring the winter. They 
do better in a temperature of 50 degs. than in a 
lower one. As soon as the leavee die down, 
place the pots on a sunny shelf in the green¬ 
house, and give them no water until the middle 
of August, when they should be showing their 
flower-spikes.—J. C. C. 

8504.— Flowering double Begonias in 
winter.— You must give up the notion of 
having them in bloom in mid-winter. It is the 
nature of these plants to require a large amount 
of sun and air, and at the olose of the autumn 
they go natnrally to rest. As soon as the foli¬ 
age begins to turn yellow water only when dry, 
and when the stems deoay turn the pots on their 
sides and let them remain so without water 
until March. Then they should be stood np and 
be moderately watered now and then, and when 
the young growths appear shake away all the 
old soil and repot in good compost. They 
generally give the best blooms the second year. 

8442.—Growing Carnations in winter. 

—It is not customary to disbud Carnations, as 
the more buds the longer the blooming season 
lasts. The great point is to get the plants to 
make a strong early growth, so that the buds 
are well formed by winter; then they will open 
in a light, airy house through the winter in a 
temperature of about 50 degs. At the present 
time they should get an abnndanoe of water in 
hot weather, with a free circulation of air and 
full exposure to sun in the open, homing them at 
the beginning of October. If the pots are fall of 
roots they may have a little liquid-manure.— 
J. C. B. 

8553 —Llllum anratnm bulbs after flowering. 
—With good minagemenfa the bnlba of them flower better 
the eeoond year than they do the flret. The plants ought 
to be kept somewhere under glass, and reoelve Joel enough 
water to keep the leaves freeh. When these become yellow 
natnrally, the sterna may be removed and the bnlba be 
potted into larger pots without disturbing the bulbs mooh. 
—J. D. E. 

8564.—Arum Lilies not flowering.—As the plants 
are giowing in pots, and have not flowered for some years 
they are evidently nob vigorous enough. They should be 
'anted out-ofdoors about the end of May or early in 
une in well-manured Oelery trenohes, and be well supplied 
with water during the summer. Pot them up about the end 
of September. 1 left mine out until October last year and 
they were hard bit by a sharp frost in that month.— 
J. D. E. 

8493 —Wintering Lantanas.— These are easily 
lifted, and they succeed better when the plants are not 
too large. Shake a good portion of the soil from ths roots, 
so that the plants may be put into pots that are not too large. 
They also like a little fibrous peat In the soli; but if it 
cannot be readily obtained, they will do without it. They 
oan also^be wintered very successfully in a greenhouse. 

8445.—Mask in winter.— It is natural 
for it to die down in winter, bat the roots must 
not remain dry, bat get some water now and 
then to keep them fresh and plump. In February 
a pot or two may be star tad in a warm roojn, 


which will forward the blooming season by a 
month or more, and if others are allowed tooome 
on in a oool room, a nioe snooeasion will be main¬ 
tained. The roots should be divided into pieoes 
about 2 inches long, and be put into 4^-inch 
pots filled to within 2 Inches of the rim with 
good soil. Lay the roots on the surface, cover 
with an inch of mould, and water moderately. 
-J. C. B. 

8572.— Treatment of a Scarborough Lily* 
—This plant does not requite dividing often. If s fine 
specimen Is wanted, it should be potted on. This is net the 
best season to repot; but in the case of a plant much pot- 
bound It may be done.—E. H. 

FERNS. 

SEEDLING FERNS. 

Where there are a number of these in different 
stages of development, it is a very good plan to 
go over them all at the present time, and either 
to priok them off or pot them into small pots as 
may be neoeesary. The reason for giving them 
a thorough overhauling at this season of the year 
is that if overcrowded during the winter many 
of them, especially the more delicate kinds, are 
very liable to decay, so that it is absolutely 
necessary that something be done to prevent this 
happening before winter sets in. If delayed 
longer than this the yonng roots do not take 
hold of the new soil so kindly as they do now. 
In the case of spores that were sown late in the 
season, they will probably have covered the soil 
with a dense Moss-like cushion, and if attempts 
be made to winter them in this state they would 
certainly decay. In the oase of snch delicate 
subjects as these the prioking off is effected by 
filling some well-drained pots with light sou, 
sifted fine, and though levelled over it must not 
be pressed down at all, thus leaving a soft bed 
for the reception of the yonng growing spores. 
Then with a pointed sUok a little damp not 
larger than the top of a pencil is lifted and de¬ 
posited in ite plaoe in the new soil, when, if 
gently pressed with the forefinger, it enters the 
soil, porposly kept light, quite deep enough to 
fix it eecurely in its plaoe. Where the seedlings 
are far advanoed, and the young fronds make 
their appearanoe, the plants should be pricked 
off in just the same way, exoept that the soil 
must be somewhat firmer, for it will be neoeesary 
to nse a dibble for the roots. In either oase, aa 
the pots are filled with the yonng Ferns they 
should be plaoed in a cloee propagating oase for 
a time until they reoover from the shift, after 
whioh those whioh are snffioiently advanoed to 
throw np fronds oan be plaoed on a shelf or in a 
similar position. A necessary article among 
yonng seedling Ferns is a watering-pot with a 
very fine rose. B. 

HARE’S-FOOT FERNS (DAVALLIAS) FOR 
BASKETS. 

I have been asked by “A Fern Lover” to 
recommend a few of these plants for basket 
work, and I do not think a better family oan be 
eeleoted than Davalllaf or this pnrpose. I have 
recently seen some very fine baskets of one 
kind, whioh were beautiful in summer; 
but if the owner of these thinks they will con¬ 
tinue to display their beauties tlurough the 
winter months, whioh he appears to do, great 
will be hie disappointment when he finds them 
oast off all their fronds In winter. This comes 
about through having been supplied with the 
wrong kind of plant. Some time ago I advised 
him to obtain some plants of D. dissect* for his 
baskets, and he applied to some tradesman for 
his plants, and declares he got them; bat whan 
I saw them a short time since I pointed out to 
him his mistake, and he very coolly told me I 
was mistaken, so there at present the matter 
stands ; bat I would not line to be the trades¬ 
man who supplied the plants somewhere abont 
the middle of November or the beginning of 
Deoember, because then my friend’s faith in his 
names will have been quenched. This shows 
how necessary it is for tradesmen to supply 
plants true to name, and I wish here to guard 
mv readers against being so deceived, and my 
friend that I allude to, when he sees this In 
print, may take it to himself that he is wrong, 
and, if he wants his beautiful greenery to be 
maintained through the winter months, he may 
fill some more baskets with the right plant. 

D. bqllata is one of the prettiest Ferae 
grown, but it is deoiduoaa-rthat is -to say, H 
Original from 
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loses the whole of ita fronds throughout th^ 
winter months, ao that anyone requiring their 
plants to be ornamental at this particular season 
will do well to avoid it, but I have nothing more 
to say against it, for it is one of the most elegant 
Ferns that I know. Its rhizomea are clothed 


the soil covered over them if the runs cross a 
path. This is the best possible plaoe, as the 
ground is hard, the moles will not go to the 
trouble of working round it as they often do in 
soft soil. The runs may easily bo found with a 
pointed stick. Tradition says the leaves of the 



A narrow border of Christmas Roses (Helleborus niger). Engraved from a 
photograph. (See page 395.) 


with bright red soales, which has led me to call 
this species the Squirrel's-claw Fern, because 
its rhizomes are exactly the oolour of a squirrel's 
legs and daws, and this is a ready way of distin¬ 
guishing it from any other kind. Its fronds 
are some 10 inches or a foot long ; they are three 
times divided, triangular in outline, and of a 
bright and shining green. It is a native of 
various parts of India. 

D. disskcta. —A species which somewhat 
resembles the preceding, but its fronds are 
evergreen and persistent. It may be distin¬ 
guished by its wide scandent rhizomes, which 
are slender in the way of those of bullata ; but 
they are clothed with coarse, dark-brown scales 
(not bright-red); the fronds are also similar in 
shape, but they are longer and larger than in the 
previously named plant; but the great distinc¬ 
tion in the two plants is in the colour of the 
rhizomes. It is a beautiful species, one of the 
very best to form a beautiful basket quickly. It 
comes from Java. 

D. canariensis.— The true Hare’s-foot Fern 
makes a glorious basket-plant, and I well 
remember when quite a young man growing the 
finest basket of this plant which I have ever 
seen. Its rhizome is stout, the growing points 
resemble the foot of the animal after which it is 
named; the fronds broadly triangular, much 
divided, and deep-green. It is a native of the 
Canary Islands, Madeira, and the south of 
Europe. 

D. elegans, as its name implies, is a beautiful 
species. The fronds are some 2 feet or more long, 
triangular in outline, much divided, and deep- 
green, the creeping rhizomes being stout and 
clothed with chaffy scales. It comes from vari¬ 
ous islands in the Indian Seas. These and 
many others of the same family only require 
heating like other basket-plants. 

J. Jarvts, 

8552, — Destroying woodlice in a 
fernery. —These insects hide up during the 
day in dry warm crevices in the reck work, and 
come out to feed at night. The most likely place 
to find them would be between the walla and 
the rockwork. If their retiring places are 
found it will be a comparatively easy matter to 
destroy them by pouring boiling water down 
the crevice. This plan, of course, could not 
bo adopted if the roots of the Ferns, or any of 
the creeping growth, penetrated the crevice to 
any extent. The only alternative then would 
be to lay flower-pots, into which a small wisp of 
dry hay had been placed, on their sides among 
the plants, and examine once or twice daily, 
and kill the insects ; a pieoe of boiled Potato 
might be used as a bait. Perseverance would 
soon reduce their numbers. I do not think 
Keating’s Powder would have much effect.— 
E. H. _ 

8544.— Destroying moles.—'“J. W. C.” 
may destroy his moles by plaoing worms in their 
runs which have been in a place for some time 
with a small quantity of carbonate of barytes ; 
but the best and most reliable way is by trap¬ 
ping. The traps, whidf'Shy. ironmonglr can 
supply, sho aid jbe placed ioipt»|^nd 


common Elder, if placed in their runs, are so 
offensive to them that they will drive them away ; 
but this must be taken for as much as it is 
worth.— Percy Fox Allin. 

FRUIT. 

8563 -Bess-Pool Apple.—The Boss-Pool 
is a good bearer generally, but soil and situation 
influences most kinds of Apples, and if healthy 
trees 16 years old have never yet borne any 
fruit there must be something radically wrong 
somewhere. Are the trees planted in a low, 
damp situation? Do they produce blossoms? 
The matter is rather vaguely stated ; a little 
more information would be desirable to enable 
anyone to assign a cause for the failure.—E. H. 

- You should have stated the form in 

which your trees are growing. If they are 
standards, it is a mysterious affair, as in that 
case they should have been in full bearing 
several years ago. Bess-Pool is not so regular 
in bearing as some others, and it is better 
adapted for growing as standards than in any 
other form. However, there is only one remedy 
in your case, whatever form the trees are 
growing in. They must be root-pruned, to 
throw them into bearing, and the sooner it is 
done now the better. Cut back half of the 
roots of each tree—or, in other words, all the 
roots on one side—by taking out a trench 5 feet 
or 6 feet away from the stem, according to the 
size of the hole, and sever every root down to 
a depth of 2 feet, when the soil may be filled 
in again. If you find the vigour of the trees is 
not reduced next summer, prune the other part 
of the roots in the autumn. In that case let the 
other side be cut off nearer the stem—say, 4 feet 
away from it. But if you find the trees are 
not making so much growth, you had better 
wait another year before you root-prune on the 
opposite side. The condition of the growth 
must be your guide after the first operation.— 
J. C. C. 

-This is a Nottinghamshire Apple, brought 

into notice by the late Mr. J. Royston Pearson, 
of Beeston, in that county. It is a medium- 
sized variety, and may be used for dessert or 
kitchen purposes for two months after Christmas. 
“ G. T. B ” has evidently the true variety, as it 
is a vigorous grower in a young state, but a shy 
bearer. It is a very unprofitable variety to 
plant, and as there are so many superior to it, 
both in quality and productiveness, it is not 
worth cultivating, except as a variety in a large 
collection. It has a curious history, as it waB 
found by a girl named Bess Pool, as a wilding 
in a wood many years ago, and was grown by 
the father, or grandfather, of the late Mr. J. R. 
Pearson, and bore fairly well when the trees had 
grown to an immense size.—J. D. E. 

8566. — Gooseberry-caterpillars and 
gas-lime. —Gas-lime will injure the bushes, if 
any quantity of it is used. It is too dangerous 
a thing to use among bush-fruits. The best way 
to get rid of caterpillars is to remove the soil 
after the leaves have fallen and the bushes are 
pruned down to the root, and bury it deeply or 
burn it, filling in under the bu«hea with fresh 


soil. If it is decided to give gas-lime a trial, 
use it experimentally upon one or two bushes ; 
this will test the strength, or rather the powers 
of endurance of the bushes. A few years ago I 
was told of a sure cure for caterpillars on Goose¬ 
berries ; at least, my informant said he had 
thoroughly tested it. I have not done so yet 
because I have had no caterpillars; if I had, I 
should certainly give it a trial. It is very 
simple. Get a bucket of gas-tar, have a little 
bunch of straw or rushes tied up tight at one 
end, the other end to be left loose, dip it in the 
pail of tar, and sprinkle it beneath the bushes. 
Some of my readers may think this is very much 
on a par with gas-lime, but it is not so dangerous, 
and, if used experimentally at first on two or 
three bushes, I do not think any great harm 
would be done, and the remedy, if it proves 
successful, will be very cheap and easily applied. 
—E. H. 

- Gas-lime is a dangerous substance to use 

amongst trees and plants. If so much as would 
destroy the caterpillars were to be dug in around 
the plants during the autumn or winter, I should 
expect the bushes to be considerably injured, or 
perhaps killed. The pest remains in the ground, 
not much under the surface, in a chrysalis state. 
A good plan is to fork off three or four inches 
from the surface in the winter, immediately 
under the buBhes, bury it 18 inches under ground 
in another part of the garden, and replace with 
fresh material; an exchange of Boil can be made. 
If 2 inches or 3 inches of spent tanner’s bark 
from the tan-yards can be spread under the 
bushes in the early spring months, this will also 
destroy it.—J. D. E. 

RELIABLE STRAWBERRIES. 

Of the numerous Strawberries in cultivation, it 
may be said that about half-a-dozen furnish the 
great bulk of the fruit that supplies the markets 
of our large towns. Since the day when Keen’s 
Seedling was without a rival as the main-crop 
kind, no Strawberry has attained the position 
that Sir J. Paxton now holds, both in private 
and market gardens. Probably this will in due 
time have to give place to a more worthy 
successor; but a good many Strawberries will 
nodoubt be raised before Sir Joseph is dethroned. 
As regards flavour, I prefer, next to Biitish 
Queen, a well-ripened President. To me there 
is something very attractive about this Straw¬ 
berry, the flesh has suoh a rich appearance, and 
when thoroughly well grown and allowed to hang 
until the aroma is plainly perceptible, it takes 
on a flavour that hardly any other kind develops. 
I muoh doubt, too, if we have a more reliable 
kind than this. It seems to be far less suscep¬ 
tible to variations of soil and climate than any 
other large-berried variety, and were a 

Staweerry election held, I should expect to 
see it almost, if not quite, at the head of the 
poll. I have heard Strawberry growers say 
that Sir J. Paxton did not yield well with them ; 
but so far aB I can remember I have never heard 
this remark made of President. The great 



A good late Strawberry, Dr. Hogg. 

defect of President is only parceivable in a oold, 
wet season like that of 1888. The peculiar dis¬ 
position of the calyx, which tightly embraces 
the fruit instead of forming a frill to it, affords 
an easy lodgment for moisture, whioh, in a wet 
time, remains long enough to set up decay in 
the pulp. For this reason, even under glass, 
one has to be very careful in the use of the 
syringe from the time the berries are half 
grown. Copiously sprink.ling so late in the 
day that the water has ifcot time to completely 
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evaporate will be quite sufficient to rain a orop 
In the ooane of a week. Sir J. Paxton, 
on the contrary, is so hard in the flesh that 
the berries bear with indifferenoe saoh a heavy 
downpour as we have lately experienced. 
Commercially, Sir J. Paxton ranks higher 
than any other, Sir C. Napier exoepted, and 
this latter mast be exceptionally well grown to 
command a higher price in the London market 
Probably no Strawberry stands higher in the 
estimation of the private grower than H^rioarfe 
de Thury. Grown under various aliases for 
some years to but a limited extent, it is now 
generally recognised as bsing one of the hardiest, 
most prolific, and sure-bearing kinds. We shall 
probsoly never get a Strawberry to exoel this 
in reliability, ft appears to thrive in any soil 
and situation, and will often fruit well where 
other kinds fail. It is probably the best of all 
Strawberries for early forcing. It happens, too, 
to be very bright and firm, and for tnis reason 
finds special favour with the jam makers. As 
regards flavour, the less said the better, and 
where President and Keen’s Seedling do well, 
Vicomtesse may go to the rubbish heap. A 
Strawberry that appears to have had its day— 
for I rarely see any of your correspondents make 
mention of it—is Princess Alice Maud. For 
many yean this was considered the 

Best market kind both for under glass and 
in the open, and was brought into Covent-garden 
out of Essex by the waggon-load at the time 
when British Queen and the very hardy, bright - 
ooloured, but rather shy-fratting KiUey’s 
Goliath came in from Bath. Alice Maud is by 
no means of bad flavour, and is certainly one of 
the most reliable Strawberries we have. If this 
and other kinds be grown together it will inva¬ 
riably be found that Alice Maud outlasts them. 
Having at one time grown this kind for market, 
I have never quite got rid of it, and I do not 
think I was ever more impressed with its ability 
to thrive under adverse circumstances than last 
year. Some plants put in several years ago, 
without previous preparation of the soil or the 
use of any manure since, did, notwithstanding 
the two previous dry summers, give last year a 
good crop of fruit. No other Strawberry that 1 grow 
would survive under such circumstancM on my 
light sgil, so that a better proof of the excep¬ 
tional value of this Strawberry for unfavourable 
soils oould soaroely be had. Amongst late sorts 
nothingbettercan be grown than the fineold Elton 
Pine and Dr. Hogg (figured on p. 393), a large, 
rich-flavoured late Strawberry, very similar In 
appearance to a well-grown British Qaeen. It 
is, however, a hardier variety and more abun¬ 
dant bearer than that kind, and hu the great 
value of ripening late, about the same time as 
the Elton, to which it forms a worthy companion. 
The 

Heaviest cropping Strawberry I know is 
Marguerite, from which I can always gather 
one-third more fruit than from any other kind. 
It bears large berries, but it is owing to its 
compact habit that so much fruit can be taken 
from the space. Its great fault is its softness, 
which oauses the berries to rot wholesale in a 
wet time. It is a Strawberry that I should 
always grow some of, as it is so early, and one 
does not have to go far to fill the basket. The 
Strawberry is, however, full of vagaries; the 
kind that will thrive and bear well in one place 
will, perhaps, be equally disappointing but a 
short distance away. The great point is to find 
one that can be relied on from year to year, and 
the trial of the most popular kinds will soon 
give the grower the requisite knowledge. 

B. 


8562. — Pruning 1 Gooseberry-bushes. 
— As the bushes have only been reoendy 
planted thinning out the young shoots and 
shortening the longest jast a little will be all 
the pruning they will require this autumn. In 
doing the thinning there is plenty of scope for 
judgment to secure well-balanced bashes. 
Open oat the centre by catting away all shoots 
that cross from one side to tne other ; shorten 
all shoots which droop down near the ground. 
These items should be seen to first, and then go 
regularly over the other portions of the bush, 
thinning out those shoots which are orowded 
and badly placed.—E. H. 

8555. — Pdars and Plums for a boarded 
fenoe. —The following Pears and Plums are as 
good as can be obtained Pears : Jargonelle, 
Williams’ Bon Chretien, Marie Louise, PiU- 
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maston, Duohesse d’Angouldme, Doyenn4 da 
Cornice, I>*ss£ Colmar, and Beurr^ d’Amanlis. 
Plums: Ktrke’s, The Czir, Goliath, Pond’s 
Seedling, Prinoe’s Englebert, and victoria; the 
last-named is a red Plum, and one of the best 
md most prolific, and ought to have a place in 
the smallest collection.—K. H. 

—— It depends how muoh of the morning sun 
that the trees will get whether Pears will do well 
or not. If the sun reaches the fenoe until ten or 
eleven o’olook, you may plant such sorts of Pears 
as Jargonelle, Williams’ Bon Chr6bien, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, and Marie Louise. The best 
black Plum for such a position is Rivers' Pro¬ 
lific, which is a hardy, free-bearing sort, but it 
is only adapted for kitchen uses. Belgian Purple 
is fit either for dessert or kitchen, and is a good 
bearing sort. But for such a position I should 
prefer victoria.—J. C. C. 

-Why should “ 0. B.” put Peers and Plains on dose 

laud with a bias def subsoil T No extent of toll and oars oan 
be adequately rewarded. The fruit of the Pears will be 
worthless, and Plums will be sure to be unsatisfsotonr. 
Good Rusret Apples and others that require a wall will 
give muoh more satfsfaotory results.—0. E., Lyme Regie. 

8563.— Apples for a chalky soil.— If but one tree 
oan be planted and the fruit la required both for kltohen 
and deeeert, the Blenheim Orange would be ae good ae 
any; bub the tree does not bear very freely In a email abate. 
Oox’e Orange Pippin te the beeb demert Apple, and the 
Wellington the best for kltohen purpoies.—J. D. £. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PROPAGATING CARNATIONS, PICOTEES, 
AND PINKS FROM CUTTINGS. 

The old system of layering Carnations is a first- 
rate one, but the stooping during the todiaus 
prooeas of doing a large lot of them is more than 
many people oan endure. To go down on a pad 
with one knee, stir the soil around a plant, fill 
in an inch or more of sandy leaf-mould, and then 
out with a sharp knife upwards, but only half 
through a low joint of the unflowered grass of 
the Carnation, pegging down with a lady’s hair- 

S in or other substitute the said layer into the 
ae soil, is a method sure and safe indeed, but 
to a stout person or one middle-aged altogether 
too fatiguing. Then, after a month or six 
weeks, each layer being rooted, it is lifted and 
potted In small pots with good soil, well drained 
with broken potsherds, and wintered in a frame 
till April oomee round again, when each plant 
is planted out where It is to bloom. For years 
I have been content with the mnoh easier and 
equally sore (as I have found it) method of 
taking cuttings in July, August, and September. 
Tho outting 1 prefer is that where the grass is 
broken off from the main plant “ with a heel ”— 
that is, having the eye of the joint adhering to 
the outting. Without touching this heel in any 
way I aimply snip off the ends of the long top 
grass, say, an inon, and oat closely in the lowest 
grass to the joint nearly of each, and it is ready 
dressed for the oold frame. This latter port of 
the work, setting in the frame, ii really where 
the secret of suooess or failure consists. The 
frame should be made np with 4 inches at least 
of very rongh ashes, small stones, gravel, or 
like road-metal, in the bottom to secure good 
drainage. Some old rotted manure may be 
placed on the ashes, say, 2 inches or 3 inches, 
then as deep a layer of leaf-mould, having at 
least 1 inch of coarse sand on the surface, raising 
the whole to 6 inches or 8 inches from the glass 
sash. Some are very particular as to the saud 
they use, but I find that gathered and sifted 
through a fine riddle from the foot of the hill 
on a public road as good as any. The rains 
wash it down, and it Is rough and ocarse, but 
very effective. 

Ska sand, whioh has been washed by being 
spread and turned several times after heavy 
rains Is quite good and perfectly safe U it has 
lain in a corner for a few months. Ballding 
sand is too fine, but will do in emergencies just 
as ordinary good light soil (from where Potetoei 
have been dug for a preference) will do as well 
ai leaf-mould. The frame, of course, should be 
levelled, observing the slope from top to bot¬ 
tom, and drawing guiding lines across, say, 
4 inches apart, so as to set thereon the rows of 
cuttings, and have all regular and workmanlike. 
The soil in frame should be moderately moist. 
If very dry the cuttings will not adhere to the 
soil, and if too wet they are apt to stick as if In a 
clay bad. If the frame is made up a day or two 
before using and rains fall it will be right, but If 


it has kept dry, give a good watering the day 
before, and It will be wet enough. AU being in 
rea linesi, begin by inserting the cuttings in the 
middle of the frame, standing at the back of it 
and leaning forward. Either with the fore¬ 
finger or a small dibble make a hole about 
3 Inches deep and insert therein the cutting; If 
that is short, then a oonple of inches or even 
less will do, but if the shoot it 5 inches or 
6 inohes long insert it 3 inches. Then with the 
thumb and forefinger press it all round and 
downwards (observing to keep it perpendicular), 
and do nob bruise the stem in the slightest, but 
k«ep an inch of soil between the fingers and the 
outting. This pressing home is the point where 
the most fail who try it. They either sqneese 
the young shoot or do not press the soil all round 
it, so as to hold it firmly from the very heel to 
the surface. Some nse a pointed stick as thick 
as one’s thumb and firm the cutting ne ktly with 
this in one squeeze by putting the stick an inch 
or so from the stem, bnt obliquely, so as to 
nearly touch the heel point with the point of the 
•tick, and press firmly but gently witn the hand, 
so that the dibber i« raised psrpsndioulsrly and 
the cubbing seated firmly from bottom to top. 
When 


Properly done, the cutting resists any slight 
pull to extraot it, but if not well done ib oomes 
easily out, showing that it had no hold in the 
•oil, or that it was simply hong at the nook, 
while the heel or base wai never pressed home 
te the earth at all. Prooaed, row by row, to 
the high end of the frame, and, when that is 
done, step to the low and and begin at the centre 
line and work to the foot. Each cutting should 
be at least 4 inohes apart, so as to give room 
each way, and where time allows and neatness 
is a charm, the rows should be in line acroes, and 
also np and down the frame. Give a alight 
watering, add a little sand along the 11dm to 
smooth all over, put on tho sash, and if hot and 
sunny weather ooonrs draw a mat over it to shads 
the cuttings for at least a week. If the weather is 
wet and dull, no mat is neces s a r y. Give air aad 
light after the first week, according as the eon 
is bright or obscured. Watering mast be 
attended to if the soil gets dry, bat usually very 
little is required, as the Carnation family ii im¬ 
patient of overhead soakings, succeeding with 
less, bettor than with more, of the watering-con. 
As winter approaches, air ss the season is free 
from frost, abstain toe totally from water, and in 
frost keep tho sash closed; in severe times cover 


with a mat, and after a thaw sets in, air and pram 
gently round any that are thrown oat, as may 
happen. The sign of snooem is the onttings keeping 
men. Yellowing Is often the precursor of death, 
but if it is oonfined to the tips, no matter. 
If it goes all over, remove the cutting, and put 
In another, or a Pansy, Pentstemon, Ac., to fill 
np the gap. Usually the suooess will be evident 
within a month. Where apprehensions exist as 
to slogs, worms, or soale attacking the Carna¬ 
tions, give a good dusting all over with dry lime, 
as this not only oheoks vermin, but is modi 
relished by tho plants, as iu raring the roots will 
ba seen wrapped about a small lump of the lime, 
as if it were a tit-bib. A friend who has tried 


the onttings instead of the layering system finds 
that by dipping the heel, or, where no heel 
exists, the base of the cutting (where it is out 
across a joint or pair of leaves) into collodion, 
as used by photographers, and allowing it to dry, 
his Carnations have struck amazingly welL 
Where a trial was made fully 75 per cant of 
thooe cuttings whose bases were just touched 
with collodion strnok, whereas not 25 per oent 
of those untouched succeeded. This collodion 
process is good for all hard-wooded onttings, 
•hrnbi, &o. Of course, soft things, as Pansies, are 
better untouohed. When I get any special 
cutting whioh most be strnok, I follow a plan 
I learned from a great Auricula grower, Mr. 
Jeffrey, of Falkirk. He takes a pot, well 
crooked, digs np from the hard, well-trodden 
pavement of blaok engine ashes, the broken, 
ronghish, earthen ash-ausb, and, filling this In 
the pat, pubs in the Carnations, waters over¬ 
head, and sets the pot in a corner of the frame 
or greenhouse, and in spring the roots are like 
a mat, aobually all through the old footpath’s 
earthy ashes. 

Picotkes are iu all respects similar. Pinks, 
again, are either struck in the same way, or by 
pipings; that is done by taking the ends of a 
shoot of the Pink in one hand and tee old plant 
in the other hand, when, by a little pressure, the 
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joint breaks, or draws oat clean from Its patent | 
item. Thii ia called a piping. Insert this in a 1 
frame or under a handlight, as many as required, 
and water and shade till growth oommenoea, 
when the glaaa is removed and in a month the 
pipinga are potted np and sank in ashes in a oold 
frame up to their pot rlma, and kept aired, Ao., 
all winter, aa weather permits. The finest bed of 
old-fashioned laoed Pinks I ever saw waa in July 
last, grown by Mr. John Love, of KUbarohan, 
near Paisley. The varieties were superb, and the 
size of flowers and general growth being inch as 
one rarely sees an odd plant possess, far less a 
large bed of them so grown. Mr. Love’s plan is 
to prepare a little bod with mould and aand, 
and jaat saturate it, almost like a paddle, with 
water, before patting in his pipings. When the 
bed drains off, so aa to be at all workable, he 
ate in his grass, covers with a light, shades, and 
aa no farther trouble with them ; their success 
is assured. When atrnck he takes off the sash 
till frost seta in, and replaces daring winter, 
planting oat in spring. It is a good plan to 
have a row of each variety where grass is plen¬ 
tiful, placing the name on a tally pin at the 
left-hand side, so that if the name ia written 
from the broad end to the sharp point of the 


! be pat oat in the beds where they are to flower 
not later than the middle of October; and they 
paaa through the winter all the better If the 
plants are set oat considerably deeper in the 
ground than they were before. They should be 
placed rather closely together, if a mats of bloom 
is required. They do not increase in size after 
the middle of October.—J. D. E. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES. 

Thb mention of the Christmas Rose (Helleborus 
niger) suggests winter ; but though the type has 
a good right to be regarded as the fairest hardy 
winter flower, several varieties of it belong more 
properly to the autumn ; and, therefore, our 
remarks are in season. There are several ways 
of having a plenitude of the Hellebore flowers, 
one of which is by lifting the plants from the 
open ground when the flower stalks are rising, 
patting them into common market fruit-baskets, 
and keeping in a warm frame, so that the flowers 
may expand in their full freshness and parity. 
Bat it is not everyone who can command heat; 
and in the case of every hardy flower the less 
we subjeot them to inch unnatural conditions 
the better. In th a accompanying illustration of a 


attend to It properly, and permit of a handlight 
being plaoed over each. I out a large quantity 
of the good, although frosts were keen and 
rains heavy, but the handlighta sheltered the 
flowers from the weather. Perfectly good, strong, 
moist soil is the beat; a little shade is also 
desirable, and planting may be done in the 
spring or autumn, at which seasons the roots 
where they have become too large or an in¬ 
crease of stock is desirable, may be divided, the 
spring for preference. 

As regards varibties, there are several to 
select from, and one of the best is altifolius or 
maximus (here figured), which in the south of 
England will shortly be in bloom. It is the earliest 
to flower. The growth is robust, the flowers 
large, borne In pairs on strong purple stems, and 
oome pure white under glass, but they have a tint 
of roes in the open. St. Brigid’s or angusti- 
folios is very early, and a mast beautiful kind, 
the cross-shaped flowers are of the purest white, 
even out in the open. It likes a good, rioh, peaty 
soil. Major flowers in December, and then we 
have the Riverston variety, whioh is also early, 
vigorous, and has pure white flowers. Mdme. 
Fourcade is also worth having. N. 


CACTUS DAHLIAS. 



The large flowered Christmas Rose (llelleborus niger altifolius). 


tally, it can be read easily without lifting it out. 
The names are useful for fine kinds, as Admiral 
Curzon, Squire Trow, Mary, Zerllna, Ac., as one 
knows what sorts have struck, and losses can be 
replaced ; or, in planting out, colours can be 
arrangod to taste. Many strong varieties, as 
the eld Clove Carnation, Dan Godfrey, Ac., with 
the fine free flowering Piootee Red braes, and 
the White Pink Mrs. Sinking, Ac., can be easily 
struck by breaking off a handful of grass, or 
by taking up an old plant and splitting it up 
to set it in a sand-filled trench and planted 
along almost touohing, and up to the neck (or 
half of the grass), and they will strike well and 
bloom in same plaoe the next summer. 

_A. Sweet. 

8507.— Lawns Infested with Yarrow.— The on y 
way of getting rid of this la to fork It out and sow Grass 
seeds In tbs plaoe or turf It over. It al vays kills all the 
Orasase, and Alls up the whole groand If well eetab- 
d.-E. H. 


8559. — Planting’ Wallflowers. —Wall¬ 
flowers ought to be prepared for late autumn 
planting by being transplanted twice during 
the summer months, and they ought not to be 
crowded too closely together. Well managed 
plants are of dwarf, stocky habit, and furnished 
with masses of fibrou^^rwt^^Tbe^a|nts, may 
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narrow border (see p. 393) of Hellebores is shown 
a way of having the flowers unspotted and 
unsullied by rains, and that is by planting in a 
shady spot, where the clumps will be in a mea¬ 
sure protected from the tempests of rain that visit 
us, especially in the autumn. In doing so we 
are also giving the plants that amount of shade 
they like, without over doing ib. A handlight 
may be placed over any clump or clumps that 
may be selected, so as to have the flowers in the 
best possible condition, and this is especially to 
be reoommended when the plants are in the 
open. Another advantage of such a narrow 
border, as is figured, is that the flowers can 
be gathered without) treading upon any of the 
plants, as Is almost of necessity the case if they 
are in a wide border. And here I can recom¬ 
mend the planting of Christmas Roses by the 
side of shady and 

Woodland walks, In clumps in the wild 
garden, or higher parts of the rockery. It 
is, unfortunately, the common idea that the 
border alone is the plaoe for such things. 
Hellebores, beside their flowers, make an abun¬ 
dance of the richest green foliage, handsome in 
Itself. Last season I had a patch of groand 
planted with nothing but the Christmas Rose. A 
sutFuient space was left bebween eaoh clump to 


The variable forms and colours 
now seen in this section of Dahlias 
are considerable, and it is only a 
question of time before they sup 
plant the show varieties in publlo 
favour, so far aa regards their use 
for household decorations. The 
stiff looking show varieties are 
unsuitable for use in the house, 
bnt the form of the Cactus varie¬ 
ties is quite the opposite. There 
Is every appearance of their 
having a bright future before 
them. I have a collection of eight 
Cactus kinds before me, and al¬ 
though some of the fiowora are 
rather formal, they are very dis¬ 
tinct). Some of the varieties have 
quaint odours, while others are 
dear and distinct. They make a 
pleasing arrangement when asso¬ 
ciated together. The most striking 
flower, both in form and odour, 
is William Rayner. About two- 
thirds of the lower petal of every 
flower is of a dark salmon odour, 
the oentre being bright-primrose. 
The petals forming the centre of 
the flower are pointed, while the 
others are Imbricated. Pictarata 
magnifioa is a large, loose flower of 
a bright orange-scarlet oolonr, with 
r jonded petals. William Darvil, 
crimson-purple flowers, large and 
distinot, is a very desirable variety, 
as it furnishes a shade of colour 
much wanted in this section. 
Zulu, as its name implies, ia a 
dark flower, bnt wanting in size 
and substance. Henry Patrick is 
a white variety, bat the colour is 
not pare. The best white varieties 
are Mrs. Tait and Constance, both of which 
should be in every collection. Mrs. Hawkins is 
indispensable, on aooount of the soft primrose 
oolour in the oentre of the flower, a pretty con¬ 
trast to the lower petals, whioh fade to a dark 
lilao oolour. Germania-nov* : If this variety 
has a fault it is that the flower is too formal in 
outline and too full, but the oolour being lilao 
it is valuable for the variety it affords. It is a 
question whether this sort and William Rayner 
should be included in the Caotoa section on 
aooount of the shape of their flowers, but they 
are so distinot that it is difficult to classify them. 
It would be a pity if the true Cactus varieties 
should be olaased with inferior forms, for they 
are so useful and distinot that we cannot well 
have too many of them. J. 

8494. —Propagating Hollyhocks.— Cut 
the flower-stems down to within 4 inohes or 
5 Inohes from the groand. After doing so allow 
them to remain in the groand for at least ten 
days, and then lift the plants oarefully into pots 
suitablefor their respective sizes, potting up witha 
mixture of old decayed manure, with equal pro¬ 
portions of loam and sand. Plaoe them in a oold 
frame throughout the winter. By adopting the 
above treatment they will soon break away with 
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a nice batch of outtiogs. Aa aoon aa they break 
away to 3 inohes or 4 inohee In length, heel 
them off, and Inaert in email pota 24 inohea, 
using a mixture of loam and sand to strike them 
in, pluoge them into leaf-mould or Coooa- nut- 
fibre, water occasionally, but not too often, as 
they are very liable to damp off. By tho fol¬ 
lowing spring you will have nioe rooted plants 
for planting out.—J. L. 

DAHLIAS FOR SHOW. 

Tu sk who grow a few DahUaa in order to have 
blooms fit for exhibition during the next few 
weeks should give the plants a little liquid- 
manure occasionally. Take care that they do 
not suffer from want of water, and keep the 
plants free from inaeohs that are likely to injure 
the flowers. It is also necessary to thin out the 
buds, so that those allowed to remain may 
develop into full and symmetrical flowers. Any¬ 
one accustomed to visit flower shows has seen 
Dahlias shown by amateurs that were too old, 
the centre quite open, and the back petals fall¬ 
ing through age. Suoh flowers cannot possibly 
take honours; they are much too old, and it U 
a waste of time to stage them. It is better to | 
cut the flowers the evening before the show and 
keep them in a cool place through the night, suoh 
as a oellar, until the next day than to allow them 
to remain on the plants another night, and with 
the morning sun shining upon them for a few 
hours previously to taking them to the place of 
exhibition. Delicate flowers, suoh as the white, 
cream, and yellow seifs, and those having a 
white ground and the petals edged with lilac or 
purple, have their charms heightened by being 
shaded from the sun. A thin paper bag plaoed 
over the flowers answers very well, provided care 
be taken that the petals are not injured. The 
enthusiastic cultivator who sets his mind upon 
winning a few prizes with his flowers soon nits 
upon methods for supplying the necessary shad¬ 
ing ; ways and means soon suggest themselves to 
anyone who is thoroughly in earnest in the 
matter. The blooms need alio to be screened 
from the rain, which spots and spoils the petals, 
as well as from the sun, whioh oauses the oolours 
to run and flood the patals, robbing the flowers 
of that soft delicacy of tint so muon admired. 

_ D. 

Tuberoses In tho open air.—I thought some of the 
readers of Gardbhiiio would probably be Interested in 
knowing that the Taberose is to be seen in bloom outdoors 
at Mr. H 8penoer*e, Glendarah, Telgnmouih. Twelve 
tubers were planted, one is now in bloom, and several are 
throwing up flower-spikes. Mr. H. Spencer also hes a 
large number indoors, grown without fire-heat, with, no 
fUtures among-t them.—W. flaxsaroan. 

8422. — Seedling 1 Carnations- —There is 
no need to pot them; they will be better planted 
out in the frame. If they are planted at once 
they will get good root-hold by winter, and in 
the spring they will oome out with a good batch 
of roots. I do not like petting Carnations that 
are to go into the open ground, as tho pots get 
full of roots, and then they do nob work so freely 
into the fresh soil as when they are simply 
transplanted. They must, however, on no 
account be ooddled. The lights should only be 
put on in very hard weather, or in a time of 
heavy rains, always leaving some air 
J. C. B. 

8485.— Shirley Poppies.— Those are very 
easily raised from seeds, and the safest way is to 
sow in boxes in a cold frame in Maroh, and 
transplant when large enough to where they are 
to bloom. They may also bo sown in the open 
ground at any time in spring. The seeds being 
very small, they should be very thinly covered 
with soil—simply raking them in will do, 
making tho surface firm—watering before sow¬ 
ing if the weather is dry. These Poppies vary 
in oolour from pure-white to crimson and scarlet, 
and are very beautiful.—J. C. B. 

8284.— 1/lies in the open ground.—B< 
all means leave your Lilies where they are. 1 
you were to take them up you would probably 
find that yon did wrong. Being planted a foot 
deep, and the soil poor and sandy, is quite suffi¬ 
cient to aooount for their safety, as well as of 
the Dahlias and Gladiolus whioh you mention. 
At the same time, I advise you to place a layer 
of rotten manure on the surface over the Lilies 
to enrich the soiL The manure should be laid 
on 3 inches thick early in November_J. C. C. 

— Of the two positions, in pots or the open 

r ound, I certainly prefer the latter for Lilies, 
have some in my^preeent garden J that were 
Digitized by 


planted dx yean ago, and they have flowered 
stronger this year thin they did the year after 
they were planted; or, indeed, as far as I can 
remember, any previous year. 1 would venture 
to predict the same results for tho L. auratum 
and L. speeiosum rubrum referred to. Leave 
them as they are so long as they do well. — 
J. D. E. 

8581.—Red-spider amongst Violets. 
—Violets are very liable to be attacked by red- 
cplder when grown in light soils and in a sunny 
position. Heavy rainfalls will destroy many of 
them; but if the weather is not very oold at that 
time tho past holds on under the leaves and 
breeds freely. It is difficult to apply anything 
to the undersides of the leaves of Violets to 
destroy it. The best plan wonld bo start with 
a clean shook. Plant in rich, deep soil, in an 
open position, and water freely in hot dry 
weather.—J. D. K. 

854$.— Planting Pol; 
may bi planted any time during oi _ ^ 

November li a good month. They have then time to get 
established before the flower-spikes move.—E. H. 

-August li the best month to plant these out In, and 

in the south early in the month rather than later. The 
plants start into vigorous growth in that month. They 
may be replanted now, and the sooner they are seen to the 
better, so that the plants may became established before 
the winter.—J. D. E. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SELECTION OF THE FLOWER-BUDS. 

Iv there Is one phase in cultivating plants of 
Chrysanthemums for largo blooms of more 


y (jO gM ^|^ 


oly&nthueee. — Polyanthuses 
i during open weather In winter. 


but the buds must be taken at onoe, particularly 
the late-flowering varieties, as grandiflorum, 
Meg Merrilies, Ralph Brocklebank, Edwin 
Molyneux, Avalanohe, and any of thoee late 
sorts. If these are allowed to grow past that 
stage the flowers produced from the buds formed 
at the next break will be small, and in some 
instances hollow-eyed, whioh will render them 
useless for exhibition. The incurved varieties, 
■uoh as Eve, Mabel Ward, Barbara, Lady 
Carey, and such of those that bloom late natur¬ 
ally, should have their flower-buds retained as 
fast as they are formed, while such as the Queen 
family, Prince Alfred and Its sport, Lord 
Woleeley, would be useless if selected at this 
time; these must have the buds rubbed out, and 
the next one formed most be depended upon for 
the beet blooms, whioh will nob bo so largo, but 
they will be fresh, compact, and deep, while. 
If orown buds were selected, it would be found 
that they could not bo retained at all. M. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR CUT 
FLOWERS. 

Ant plants of suoh varieties as Mrs. G. Randle, 
George Glenny, or Elaine that wore planted out 
in May and June with a view to being lifted la 
the autumn and plaoed under oover without 
potting in order to supply out blooms in 
numbers, will shortly need attention, so that the 
least check possible be given to tho plants when 
moved. The growths would be plnohed till the 
middle of Juno, allowing tho branches to lie on 
the ground instead of securing them nprlght to 


importance than another it is the selection of 
buds. It Is most difficult to explain to those 
persons who are not well versed in this 
technical term to make them understand what 
is meant by “ taking ” the buds. Some persons 
may think it means pinohing off the flower bads, 
bat that is not so; it is removing the growth 
shoots whioh form around the flower-bud. These 
•hoots are caused by a temporary check to 
growth through the formation of a flower-bud 
in tho point of each branch. While this is being 
formed other growths spring from each node below 
the apex, ana by the time the flower-bud has 
formed and can be plainly seen the growths will 
be from 4-inch to 1 inch long. These growths are 
taken off, thus throwing tho whole strength of tie 
plant into the development of tho flower-bud. 
This is what is meant by “ taking ” tho bad. 
Directly these now growths oemmenoe to si 
from the nodes below the seat of the bud the 
experienced cultivator knows then that a flower- 
bud Is being formed. If he decides to take this 
one he lays his plans accordingly. Before 
operating he must know whether this particular 
bud on a particular variety is formed at the 
right moment to develop into a perfect bloom, 
or whether the time is not suitable for this 
espeoial kind. 8ome sorts will develop the 
finest flowers from buds taken at one date, while 
another variety taken at the same time will not 
develop a presentable flower at all. This is why 
the taking of the buds is so important to culti¬ 
vators of Chrysanthemums for large blooms. 
The difference between knowing when and when 
nob to take the bnds means suooeis on the one 
hand or utter failure on tho other. Some buds 
may bo 

Selected too late to allow time for the 
plants to develop large blooms to bo plaoed on 
the same level as those who do select the same 
variety at the correct period of growth. All 
other things considered, growers in the north 
and midland oounties of England have a decided 
advantage over growers in the extreme south of 
England; in the former locality the orown bad 
may be selected to produce the best blooms, and 
the time will suit tils class of bud in that par¬ 
ticular looallty; whereas. In the southern parts 
of England, if tie crown bud was selected, even 
If the flower developed properly, it would be 
over before tie time came round for tie shows. 
Thus it will be seen that an advantage may be 
secured by northern cultivators over their 
southern brethren. There is a difference of 
quite a fortnight, and in some cases a month, 
between tie seasons of buds showing in tie 
south and north of England. Crown buds 
ought bo bo taken earlier in tie northern 
oountlee than they can with safety in tie south. 
Japanese varieties, in tie main, require more 
time to develop than do tie incurved varieties. 
By tie time these lines are in print any Japanese 
varieties forming buds must not be neglected, 


stakes; tie reason for tils form of training will 
be obvious when it is considered what the posi¬ 
tion is whioh they are to ooonpy when in flower. 
In tie last week in September oat around tho 
plants with a spade, and in about a week after lift 
them with a good ball of soil, and plant as 
tiiokly as their size will allow in houses usually 
oooupied in the summer with Cuoumbers. Tho 
•oil in which tie Cucumbers had boon grown 
will suit the Chrysanthemums and save further 
trouble in preparing other compost. As the 
branches were not staked, they will lie on the 
bed, and in this way they will be near tie g lass 
When planted give a good soaking of water to 
tho roots, and syringe tie plants u tho after¬ 
noon for a few days, and if they show signs of 
flagging apply a light shade until they have 
recovered from tie check. It will be well to 
disbud to one flower on each stem on some of the 
plants, and by allowing all tho flower-buds to 
remain on other flowers of different sisee are 
obtained. When the roots oommenoe to pene¬ 
trate tie new soil water freely with tepid liquid- 
manure if good drainage is assured, and venti¬ 
late tie house freely on all favourable occasions. 
Mrs. G. Randle is particularly well adapted to 
this method of culture, its habits of growth 
being moderately strong. It branches freely 
and flowers profusely, yielding an abundance of 
flower with a minimum of trouble when treated 
as advised. ____ 

8516.— Treatment of old Chrysanthe¬ 
mums* —Under the circumstances I should 
advise carefully patting them at onoe into larger 
pots, as this will save tie roots that have gone 
over tie edge of tie pots. O tier wise they most 
be destroyed when the plants are lifted. You 
will, however, do much better to grow young 
plants every year. Take tie onttings that form 
at the base of tie stems at any time from 
December until Marob, put them m sandy soil, 
keeping them under a handlight in a oool house 
until rooted, then pot them off and shift on as 
required.—J. C. B. 

.— This is very bad management. Instead 

of being plunged, the plants should have been 
shifted on into larger pots and stood on a bed 
of ashes, or some boards or slates; or if plunged 
at all, to not more than two-thirds of t h ei r 
depth. To tides them np now will administer % 
severe check, and as the pots probably contain 
more roots than soil. It Is a chance if tie buds 
expand at Ml. The only thing to do now Is to 
take them up roots and all, and surround and 
cover these with soil in tie house in much the 
same manner, giving a good soaking of water two 
or three times previously.—B. C. R. 

8404.—Plants for a window-box.—Some nioe 
plants of dwarf-growing Chrysanthemums would he as 
good as anything, as these will be over by the time 
the Snowdrops should be ptated, aw* jbj 
then be filled with small evergreens alternated with the 
above. Crocuses, and so forth lor the winter.—B. (J. R. 

Ongiral from 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

BUSH HONEYSUCKLES (WEIGELAS). 
Thk Weigelas have long been In the front rank 
of flowering shrub*; they are deservedly popular 
everywhere, being elegant, rapid in growth, and 
beautifol when inBloom. There is now a multi¬ 
tude of varieties, the originals of which are W. 
grandiflora, known also as W. amabilis; W. 
rosea. W. floribunda, and W. hortexuis. These 
type species are natives of China and Japan, 
whence they have been introduced within the 
last forty years. They have been so much 
hybridised that the original kinds are rarely 
found pure. The most valuable sorbs have 


8452.—Striking 1 evergreen shrubs. — 
All kinds of evergreen shrnbs will strike freely 
now; this is, in fact, the best season for the 
work. All the oholoe things should be planted 
under glass and kept oloae and ahaded from 
bright aunahine. The best position is the north 
aide of a wall or fence, and then very little 
■hading will be required. The soil should be 
light and sandy, and the cuttings, which should 
nob be too large, planted firmly and be kept 
moist—E. H. 

-As a rule, these strike best if Inserted in 

the autumn. Some few slow-rooting subjects need 
to be transferred to a bottom-heat bod in the 
spring to make roots, but nearly, or quite, all 
should be put in daring the fall, and most will 


sprung from W. grandiflora, which has the be found to have formed roots by the spring. 


largest flowers, and these are excellent for use in 
a out state (cee annexed illustration), while the 
smaller, but more numerously flowered kinds 
have originated from W. rosea and W. floribunda. 
The varieties have been raised chiefly on the 
Conliaent, as may be Inferred from their names. 
A selection of the beat kinds of 
Weigela include the following : 

Abel Carricre (flowers small, 
very numerous, and deep-red), 

Iiollo to, flowers large, white, or 
pale-rose, with yellow mark¬ 
ings), Yan Houttel (flowers 
white and red, large and 
showy), Lemoinei (flowers 
• mall, numerous, deep crimson- 
red), Groenowegem i (one of the 
best, the flowers being large, 

E ale rose or pink, with yellow 
lotch), striata (a very pretty 
sort, with flowers striped red 
and white), Stelsneri (flowers 
numerous, deep-red), La vail'd 
(crimson-red, and numerous), 
h or tens Is nivea (growth more 
spreading than that of others, 
foliage larger and paler, flowers 
Urge and pure white), Candida 
resembles the last, but is superior. 

These last two should always be 
■elected, and if a larger collec¬ 
tion is needed, the following 
may be added : Carmine a, Emile 
dalle, Dooteur Bail Ion, Edouard 
Andr/*, Aug. Wilhelm, Diderot, 

Montesquieu, and Deeboiai. The 
golden - leaved W. Looymanai 
aurea is a very fine ornamental 
shrub that usually retains its 
bright golden foliage through 
the season, and the variegated¬ 
leaved form is also sn excellent 
kind. All the above are of good 
habit of growth if planted in 
good soil in an open position to 
enable them to grow fieely. 

They should never be orowded, 
their proper place being as iso¬ 
lated groups on lawns or on the 
margins of shrubberies. Where 
Weigelas flourish they make large 
symmetrically-shaped specimens 
from G feet to 10 feet high and as 
much in diameter, with graoe- 
fully drooping branches, which, 
oven when leafless in winter, are 
ornamental. Attention should be 
paid to top-dressing them with good rich soil 
annually, and to pruning them well, so as to 
retain only the vigorous stems and branches that 
yield the finest bloom. Weigelas are now known 
botanioally under the genua Diervills, which also 
includes other species, D. sesalliflora and D. 
trifida, from North Amerios, being among them, 
bub neither of these are, in their present stage, 
to be reoommended for general cultivation, 
though they are worth planting on account of 
the bright tints of their autumn foliage W. 

85 & 0 .— Magnolias from cuttings.— Ma*nollM are 
best layered, though cutting will rootif planted lo sandy, 
peat in a olose frame or handlighl placed In a shady 
position. The cuttings must be kept Just moists.—K. II. 

8645.— A rapid growing Ivy.— The neatest habited 
Ivy combined with rapid giowth la Hibbard's Emerald 
.J 11 ® ,e ® v ® B S 10 "* * nd » v «*7 bright green- 
altogether superior to the Irish Ivy for oovering a wall. 
Kegnerlana toii vigorous growing variegated variety for 
oovering a lofty building.—E. H. 

— Hibbard’s Emerald Qim is the most beautiful of Ivies. 
The leaves are of a deep glossy green oolour, beautifully 
^d’e’ the plant is also of very vigorous growth.— 


Some, such as the Euonymur, will strike almost 
anyhow and at any season, except the height 
of summer, and either in a shady border outside 
or under glass. Hardy things, suoh as Auoubai, 
Laurels, Privets, Ac., should be inserted in the 
open gronnd, bat the smaller and more tender 


seen it do well in several places in the Midlands, 
and when planted in good soil it grows rapidly. 
Garrya elliptica, Cotoneaster miorophylla, and 
Crataegus Pyracantha, are useful hardy ever¬ 
green wall plants. For flowering creepers there 
are the Clematis family, the Honeysuckles, and 
Jasmines; the scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckle 
and the White Jasmine are great favourites, 
and will sucosed well in Staffordshire if the site 
is well prepared. Clematis Jackmani is one of 
the best and hardiest of ths purple-flowered 
kinds, and as there is now a white variety of 
it which, if as fres growing as its parent, will bs 
a valuable addition to the family.—E. H. 

8570 —Lilacs dying. —It k not unusual for 
the oldest stems of Lilaos to die away in the 
manner you dosoribo. This is especially the 
case with the Persian Lilac. I have always 
attributed it to the poverty of the soil. Few 
trees or shrubs exhaust the soil sooner than 
Lilacs. In some measure you may prevent the 
branches dying by top-dressing the ground over 
the roots every year either with manure or good 
■oiL But even then I do not 
think yon will be quite success¬ 
ful if the natural staple is poor 
and the position dry. - J. C. C. 
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Oum RmADiBJi' Illustrations : Cut flower# of a Bu*h Honeysuckle (Weigela (LHervilla) 
grandtllora). Engraved for Qardsmins Illustrated from a photograph sent 
by Mr. T. N. Green, Milton-park, Peterborough. 


sorts should have the protection of a cold frame. 
All must be firmly inserted in good sandy loam, 
with free drainage.— B. C. R. 

8585.— Trees and shrubs for a garden 
in a smoky district. —“ W.” will find all 
he requires in the common Elder. It is a very 
rapid grower, and always looks fresh and bright, 
and may be kept dwarf and bushy by cutting it 
to the ground every year. It should be planted 
early in November. A Rhododendron or two 
would add brightness, and if the foliage was 
kept clean would bloom fairly well. Yon might 
also train Elder np the wall; in suoh a position 
I have seen it one mass of bloom in the centre of 
a large town. If “ W.” prefers it, any of the 
small-leaved Clematises wonld do. I do not ex¬ 
pect they would flower well, but they are rapid 
growers, and always look fresh.— Percy Fox 
Allin. 

8547. — Evergreens and flowering 
climbers. —One of the best evergreen olimbert 
for oovering a wall is Esoallonia maorantha. It 
was t lough t at one time the plant would not 
grow freely far away from the sea, but I have 


ARTIFICIAL MANURES.— 
III. 

Nitrogen, in a soluble form, 
can be very readily applied in 
the shape of nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia, and the 
diflerenoe between these two as 
manures is probably very slight. 
Peruvian guano, whioh contains 
a small percentage of phos¬ 
phates, is also a convenient 
torm of application, and having 
the advantage of not being 
qaite so soluble as the other 
two, is rather mors durable in 
its effect. As to qosntity, yon 
may apply any amount from a 
small sprinkling to about one 
quarter of a pound to the 
square yard, more than whioh 
it is not often advisable to give 
at oue time ; but a second 
application can be made to 
those green cropB that yon wish 
to produce in abundance. As 
regards to the method a nd time 
of applioation, we do not lay 
quite so much stress on them as 
some do, but it is oertainly very 
important that these, as well 
as all soluble saline manures, 
should not be put into contact 
with young plants which may 
easily be injured by a strong 
solution when in a tender con¬ 
dition. It is therefore best to 
apply a few days before sowing 
if the seeds are small, and 
allow some rain to wash 
the fertiliser into the ground, 
or to wait until the plants 
are strong enough to avoid 
Injury. Where the seeds 
are buried an inch or two 
below the surface no harm will 
remit from application at the time of sow¬ 
ing. The great thing, of coarse, is to have the 
food ready in the soil when the plant requires it. 
Thoee who prefer a simpler method will find It 
answer their purpose to get one of the numerous 
universal manures, of which there are several 
good ones in the market. Of these you can give 
from £ lb. to £ lb. to the iquare yard with 
advantage, using the same care in their use as 
given for the pore nitrogen manures. 

An excellent plan, which involves a little 
more trouble, is to mix these strong manures 
with four or five times their bulk of damp soil, 
by whioh means you obviate any danger of 
injury to the plant. The mixture should be 
kept moist, and allowed to stand for a fortnight 
before use. This course is very advisable with 
pot plants, where, from the confined condition 
of the roots, an overdose is fatal. Many choloe 
plants, like the old patients spoken of by Sir 
Henry Thompson, are killed by Kindness in the 
shape of over- rich food. Turning to the flower- 
garden, we note, of course, that there is much 
more variety fat.the different tastes of these 
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subject* than In the vegetable garden, and some 
plants thrive in soils of a distinct character, each 
as in day, oaloareons, peaty, Ac., and will 
hardly grow in others. No manuring alone will 
make np for these particulars of taste, and the 
wants of each class of plants must be studied 
where perfection is desired. Making allowance 
for these idiosynoracies I shall not be wrong in 
saying that the greater number of our cultivated 
plants are benefited by one kind of food or 
another, and we have here this advantage over 
the use of stable manure that we can vary more 
easily the nourishment that we give. Speaking 
generally there is less need for 
Phosphates in the flower than in the fruit 
garden, and especially when strong rapid growth 
is required, for a good proportion of nitrogon is 
here indicated; but, on the other hand, there 
are not a few of our best plants whose flowering 
capacities are deoidedly deteriorated by a large 
supply of stimulating food. Take the Pelargo¬ 
nium, for instance, which undoubtedly suffers 
by over-stimulation. I am deoidedly of opinion 
that very little nitrogen ought to be given to 
Orass lawns, for here you want a close, firm, 
compact growth—quality rather than quantity 
—and this you will obtain by phosphates and 
potash alone. You may use a little soot, sinoe 
it has some other beneficial qualities ; but you 
must not suppose that it is a perfect manure by 
Itself. Guano and sulphate of ammonia may 
certainly produce an immediate growth, but the 
after effect is worse than before. Another class 
of plants to which I should recommend the 
amateur never to apply artificial manures are 
the Orchids. These, being many of them of the 
epiphytio order, probably derive little of their 
nourishment from the soil, and are best grown in 
those mixtures of vegetable and other ingre¬ 
dients whioh nature and experience have taught 
to produce the belt results, and any experiments 
with strong agents may oause serious loss. It 
would be possible to write much more fully on 
the subject of manuring in general, but I trust 
that these short papers will give the reader some 
general ideas about the use of artificial fertilisers. 

M. R. C. A. 


8495.— Heating a greenhouse —This is 

a very vague quesUbn. What does “in the 
ordinary way ” mean ? If by a boiler and hot- 
water pipes, perhaps the same objection would 
apply to a flue, but, if so, why? The only 
alternative is to use coverings for the glass, 
when with the aid of a couple of powerful oil¬ 
stones, or perhaps a good terra-cotta or other 
slow oomhustion affair, frost might be excluded, 
but no more. “Ashleigh” must give farther 
particulars if he wants sound and exact advloe. 
—B. C. R. 

8498. — Keeping rabbits out of a 
garden- —Wire-netting is the only thing that 
can be relied on to keep rabbits out of a garden. 
It should be 3 feet high, and the mesh small 
enough at the bottom to keep the young rabbits 
out; the upper part may ba larger. In fixing 
the netting bend 3 inches or 4 inches of the 
bottom at almost right angles under the ground 
an inch or two on the side of the plantation, so 
that when the rabbits attempt to scratch holes 
under the netting they may be foiled by the 
pieoe of netting projecting under ground. 
— E. H. 

-Nothing Is better for this purpose than wire-netting. 

The rabbits will scratch underneath It if they have a 
ohanoe, and to prevent them it Is a good plan to bend the 
under side, 3 inches outwards, in t ha form of a right angle, 
and bring it about 2 inohes underground. The rabbits 
begin scratching to get through, when their feet oome in 
oontaot with the buried portion of the wire-netting, whioh 
causes a sudden stop to their endeavours ; they do not try 
it again, nor oould they get through if they did.—J. D. E. 

# 8501. —Gas-lime and wire worm- —Gas- 
lime will destroy wire worm if it comes in 
oontaot with it in the soil; bat it requires a 
very heavy dressing of the poisonous material 
to do this, and then no plants will grow where 
the gas-lime is. The fact is, so mnoh gas-lime is 
required to kill wireworm that it also kills the 
plants pat oat on it. If there is no crop on the 
ground—or, indeed, if there is—rows of Pota¬ 
toes or Carrots may be buried a few inohes 
under ground, with a pointed stiok inserted in 
each; and if the bark is examined many will 
be found feeding, when they may be destroyed. 
—J. D. E. 

8667.—Plante for a greenhouse in Stafford¬ 
shire.—Reterto my reply to query No. 8620.—B. 0. Ik 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

THE POTATO DISEASE. 

Again this dreadfnl malady has put in Its 
appearance in its most virulent form, and the 
more tender-skinned varieties are rotting whole¬ 
sale. Everybody in this neighbourhood seemed 
hopeful of escaping it for once this time owing, 
no doubt, to its not coming at its usual time— 
early in July. However, the sad disappoint¬ 
ment has oome, and where only a few spots 
were to be seen yesterday to-day nearly every 
leaf and stem are affected. Almost directly the 
weather changed from the tropical to the 
more antnmn-like, which we have had sinoe, 
and the heavy rains came, the disease put 
in its app»ranoe with a vengeance; but, 
thanks to the hybridist, we have now some 
good disease-resisting varieties, such as Magnum 
Bonum, May Flower, The Vioar, La Bslle, with 
many others. The first and last named of these 
are excellent, both as croppers and for the table. 

I am afraid that many people, particularly 
farmers, are not half careful enough with the old 
haulm after the orop has been lifted ; every scrap 
of this should be burnt the moment the Potatoes 
have been pioked up. I am of opinion that, if 
this is left on the ground all the winter, it fosters 
disease for the next year should the weather be 
favourable; my opinion of the Potato disease is 
this, that Its germs are always present in the 
soil, and the moment favourable weather oomes 
it attaoks the foliage in this way. We will 
suppose it has been a very warm and compara¬ 
tively dry season (like the present), with only a 
very moderate supply of rain sinoe April. The 
soil must become warm to a considerable depth. 
This kind of weather continued till the last 
week in July, when it was suddenly upset by 
thunder, and several heavy storms, followed by 
outbursts of warm sun. After such storms if we 
look out on the soil a thick mist will be seen 
arising from it. Now, in my opinion, this is 
when the disease is being, as it were, drawn up 
from the soil amongst the foliage of the Pota¬ 
toes, only to be washed back into the tubezs 
by the first heavy storm whioh oomes, and 
should they be tender-skinned varieties, the 
result is pretty well known. If my supposition 
is feasible, or, indeed, whether it is or whether 
it is not, every scrap of old haulm should be 
burnt directly the Potatoes have been oolleoted, 
and may I suggest burning the whole of the soil 
(stifle-bum, as the old-fashioned farmer calls it) 
to a depth of 8 inohes ? I think this would test 
my theory, and, for one, I shall try it on a small 
scale. Again, if what I have said is reasonable 
we have the Jensen system to resort to— 
namely, high mouldings—in faot, this has been 
tried in many gardens with oapital results. Of 
course, most people are acquainted with this 
system, therefore I need nos describe it here, 
bat I would urge growers to pay every attention 
to it, observing its influence, and ascertain 
whether it is really worth doing. This is easily 
done by running a couple of rows alongside of 
eaoh other at sufficient distanos apart, high 
mould one, and leave the other in the ordinary 
way. T. Arnold, Cirencester. 

8501 —Gathering’ Mushrooms.— I, too, 
like Mr. Peroy Fox ALlin, have on more than one 
occasion been oontradioted when advocating 
pulling Mushrooms over the very old-fashioned 
and mistaken praotioe of ontting them. Nearly 
all who I have asked what mode they adopt 
when gathering the orop are almost unanimous 
in saying that they cat them, and that it is 
wasteful to take them up by the root. That is 
jost where they make the mistake. With a little 
persuasion I have in almost every case induced 
them to try the pulling-out plan, and filling the 
cavity made with good loam. The result is that 
they have discarded ontting for ever. I have 
good reason to know that this is the right way, 
as the following press extract will prove, and 
perhaps it may astonish the person who so rudely 
oontradioted Mr. Percy Fox Allln “ Extraot 
from The Evening Express and Star , Wolver¬ 
hampton, July 12 bh, 1888.—* We have been 
shown this morning a fine duster of Mushrooms. 
There mo 20 fully-developed specimens, and 
innumerable small ones, the bunoh weighing, in 
its entirety 41b. } ” These Mushrooms were grown 
after having had three good gatherings from 


Into the oavity made. Had I have out the 
Mushrooms, I should have only had one lot 
from the same root, instead of whioh I had in all 
five springs of good fleshy Mushrooms, the fourth 
and fifth being better than the preceding three 
springs. Myexperienoe( which extends over some 
yean, during which time I have made Mushroom 
culture a constant study) with regard to cutting 
is preolaely the same as Mr. Fox Aliin’s—that 
after the larger Mushrooms are cut from a 
duster the smaller ones that are left invariably 
die off; in faot, it not infrequently ocoun that 
they are quite useless when the strongest Mush¬ 
rooms are gathered. Cutting Mushrooms and 
leaving the roots in the bed has a very bad 
effect, and any one that tries the experiment 
will find that what I state is correct. The old 
root forms a kind of flaff or mould of Cauli¬ 
flower-like appearance, and Mushrooms will not 
grow there; and if the threads of mycelium are 
not dlsoonnecbed, it expends its strength on the 
old root, bnt when they are broken by twbtixig, 
or digging out with a knife, the mycelium Hoe* 
form small tubercles which soon develop into 
rings of large Mushrooms. I say emphatically 
that ontting and leaving the roots in the bed Is 
radically wrong, and that digging or twisting of 
the roots out is right. Removing the old root 
both increases and prolongs the productiveness 
of the bed, cutting and allowing them to remain 
impoverishes it.— William D. Bason, Wolver¬ 
hampton. _ 

STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Hollow Crown or Student Parsnip. 

This fine kind is the best and most profittM* 
of the long Parsnips ; it is not quite so early SIS 
the round Parsnip, bnt it is more productive 
and is almost exclusively grown for market par- 
poses. With regard to 
Culture, although the Parsnip will grow b 
almost any kind of soil, it succeeds best in land 
that is neither over-light and sandy on the one 
hand, nor too adhesive on the other. The form 
of the root, penetrating as it does for a consider¬ 
able dbtanoe straight down, at once shows the 
necessity for a sufficient depth of soil to ad chit 
of Its extending; consequently, the ground 
should be well and deeply dug, so ao to readily 
allow its descent whilst the root b young asm 
delicate. The soil should be moderately rich 
for Parsnips to grow to a large size, in which 
condition they are qnite different, both in flavour 
and texture, from the stunted, starved produc¬ 
tions resalting from poor, hungry land snd 
negligent cultivation. Bat although the Pars¬ 
nip likes to be well nourished it is nttt 
advisable to grow it in land that has immediately 
before received a heavy dressing of manure, sa 
so treated the roots are liable to oe cankered or 
affeoted with grub. It b best to grow it after softie 
ether orop that has been well manured, such as 
Onions, Cauliflowers, or Lettuce, deeply trench¬ 
ing or digging the ground over in the autunin, 
and leaving it as rough as possible on the surface. 
Should the soil not be suitable for the orop on 
aooount of its poverty, some manure ought to be 
added in the autumn, whioh will be mnoh better 
than adding it at the time of sowing, mixing it 
regularly with the soil as the work proceeds. 

Sowing and thinning.— About the middle 
or latter end of March, according as the locality 
may be early or late, as soon as the land is Suffi¬ 
ciently dry let it ba well forked, reducing all 
the hard lamps that exbt, not merely making it 
smooth on the surface, but quite as deep at thd 
fork or spade goes. Thb b necessary for most 
plants, bat particularly so for Parsnips, or the 
roots are liable to grow forked. With this, at 
with all other spring-sown crops, never bo 
guided by a oar tab date, even to a week, in thb 
rime of sowing, if the state of the land be such 
as not to favour the sowing of the seed. It li 
always better to wait than sow when the soil la 
too wet, the effect of whioh b that it does not 
germinate freely, and the land gets oomprefcMtd 
and never works kindly throughout the whole 
season. Sow in drills, 1 inch deep, and from 
15 inohes to 18 inohes apart, according to the 
more or less rioh condition of the land. All 
that b afterwards required Is timely thinniiig, 
leaving the plants 10 inohes or 12 inohes ap&rt 
in the rows, and the oarefnl destruction of w e e ds 
by frequent hoeings throughout the season. 

Storing. —With the view of being handy to 
get at, many take up the roots towards the stt& 

r\-i _l __j __ .1_i_j_i_i 


the same spot, and eaoh lot of Mushrooms were _ _ ___ _____ _ 

boldly twisted out by the root, and loam put | of Ootober, and stonTthem in sand or ashes; Butf 
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they are vastly superior if left in the ground. In 
this way they are not liable to get spongy or 
strong flavoured, which they sometimes do 
when stored under cover. If the ground 
oocupied by the crop is required for other pur- 



Hollow Crown or Student Parsnip. 

poses the roots may be dug up and stuck in 
mounds or clamps, in the same manner as Pota¬ 
toes, or a deep trench may be dug and the roots 
placed perpendicularly in it close together, 
afterwards covering them over with soil to a 
depth of 6 inches. 

Market culture —In the London market 
gardens Parsnips are always sown as soon after 
the middle of February as possible, provided 
the ground is moderately dry and warm, and 
orumoles freely with the fork. Preparatory 
to sowing, tho ground is levelled and the 
soil well broken in the operation, and 
finished off by raking the surface smooth 
with a wooden rake. Shallow drills are 
then drawn for the seeds at about 18 inches 
or 20 inohes apart; and after being sown they 
are covered in by the feet or the back of a rake, 
and the whole is smoothly rolled. Sometimes 
white or green Cos Lettuces have been planted 
in rows at the above distances, and the Parsnips 
are sown in lines between them. In either case, 
Lettuces are planted—if not first, they are put 
in afterwards ; and, as the Parsnips take a long 
time to germinate, the Lettuces are removed 
before they can injure them. As soon as the 
Parsnips are fairly up and growing they are 
thinnea out a little, and when well established 
they are finally thinned to 9 inches apart. The 
Lettuoes, when marketable, are tied up and 
removed before they can choke or otherwise 
inj are the Parsnips, which afterwards soon grow 
rapidly, no further care than occasional hoeing 
being then bestowed upon them. The bulk 
of roots per acre is enormous, many of the 
specimens measuring individually 7 inches and 
8 inohes in diameter at the shoulder, and 
20 inches to 24 inohes in length. Parsnips are 
not brought to market much before November, 
unless the demand for them is great and prices 
high. But from that time until the middle of 
February they are in fine marketable condition, 
and, being always left in the land where they 
grow, are lifted as required. Being thus left 
undisturbed they preserve their flavour much 
better than they do when lifted and stored in 
pits._ 

8571. — Mushrooms outdoors. — The 
position you name is certainly suitable for an 
outdoor Mushroom-bed, though you have let 
the most suitable time slip by ; it should have 
been made fully a month earlier, but better late 
than never, and if you make it at onoe, and keep 
it well protected, you stand a fair chance of a 
crop. As it is so late, I should not recommend 
preparing the manure in the usual way, which 
occupies some days. If the manure is long I 
should put it together at once, as the heat from 
long manure is not likely to be too great. If 
short and fresh I should mix it in the proportions 
of two parts of manure and one of loam, and 
make up a bed at least 18 inches thick ; the size 
will, of course, depend u^oji ih^i|an|ity of 


manure procurable. Needless to say, a large 
bed bears better than a small one. Procure 
good spawn, break it into pieces the size of 
Walnuts, and insert it 2 inches deep; tread 
well down, and cover with long litter, and if the 
weather is not unusually cold, the Mushrooms 
should appear in from six to eight weeks, more 
or less. If at any time the bed becomes dry, 
sprinkle it wibh tepid water. You will have to 
renew the bed in spring, as, in such a position, 
the spawn would not increase, but wear out. If 
you are in doubt as to anything, write again.— 
Percy Fox Allin. 

8500. -Tomato-leaves turning yellow. 
■Drought and starvation combined will account 
for this, I expect. The sun acts directly on the 

S >ts, drying up the soil and injuring the roots. 

eap some ashes or Cocoa nut fibre round the 
pots, water them abundantly, two or three times 
a day if necessary, and give liquid manure of 
some kind at every other application. It is time 
all Tomatoes in the open air were topped now, 
certainly, and this will throw strength into the 
trusses below.—B. C. R. 

8489. — Pickling Tomatoes. — Green 
Tomato pickle : Slice thin 1 peck of green Toma¬ 
toes and four Onions, sprinkle on them one cup 
of salt, let it stand over night, scald in weak 
vinegar until soft. Scald 3 quarts of strong 
vinegar, 3 lb. of brown sugar, two teaspoonfula 
of whole Cloves, two ditto of Ginger-root, and 
two of Allspice, four red Peppers, 1 lb. of white 
Mustard seed, and turn over the pickle hot. 
Very good eaten fresh ; will not keep a long time. 
Tomato Chutney: Chopupl lb. of green Tomatoes, 
six small Chillies, and four small Onions together, 
strew over all a handful of salt, and let io stand 
a night; then drain off the water, add a teacup¬ 
ful of sugar, the same of scraped Horse-radish, 
and a tablespoonful each of ground Cloves and 
Cinnamon; to eaoh pound add a little Cayenne, 
if liked hot. Cover with hot vinegar, and stew 
very gently by the side of the fire for two days. 
Good, and will keep 12 months. Spiced Toma - 
toes : To 4 lb. of ripe Tomatoes put 2 lb. 
of brown sugar, 1 pint of cider vinegar, \ oz. of 
Cloves, 2£ oz. of Cinnamon. Stew all together 
till the Tomatoes are cooked, then take them 
out very carefully, and put them on dishes to 
cool, letting the syrup go on simmering. When 
the Tomatoes are quite cold return them again 
for ten minutes to the syrup, then take up and 
put into jars. The syrup must be boiled till it 
Is as thick as treacle, and poured on the Tomatoes 
when cold. This last receipt has nob been tried 
by— Country Matron. 

8192 —Preserving- Tomatoes.— If by this question 
Is meant hove to keep the fruit in good condition as long 
as possible, I know of no other way than to gather them 
when barely commencing to ohinge oolour, and keep 


8615.— Moving Rhubarb-roots.—I would reoom- 
mend “Weekly Reader 1 ’ to let the roots remain wbeie 
they are until the month of Ootober, when he oan move 
them anywhere with perfect safety. He could remove 
them at present time if he is very anxious to do so ; but he 
would run the risk of oheckiog the growth very muoh.— 
J. L. 

8607.— Stopping Cacumter.?.— This mums timp’y 
to pinch ouj me point of every shoot on a | lani Just above 
the next leaf beyond where the tiny fruit appear at a 
joint. A Cucumber plant usually ehows fruit on every 
lateral at the first, second, or third joint from where it 
starts; if stopped beyond this the fruit will set and swell ; 
bat if allowed to grow unstoppped it will show no more, 
and that fruit will oome to nothing, as a rule.—B. O. R. 

HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

PALMS IN SMALL POTS FOR ROOM 
DECORATION. 

Among the plants used for indoor decoration 
some of the Palms are very popular, owing to 
the fact that they are always bright and 
cheerful, and those that need only a green¬ 
house temperature may be kept In health in a 
dwelling-house for years, provided they are 
favourably situated and properly attended to in 
the matter of watering and sponging when 
necessary. Good specimens may be grown in 
comparatively small pots, and this is a great 
advantage, for they ean be placed in ornamental 
pots or vases, which seldom admit of a very 
large amount of root room. Now that Palm 
seeds are imported in considerable quantities, 
the seeds of many kinds are not difficult to 
obtain, and at whatever season of the year they 
are received ib is far better to sow them at once 
than to keep them out of the ground for any 
length of time. Even the hardier kinds, such 
as Corypha australis and Seaforthia elegans, 
will germinate more quickly if sown in a stove 
than in a lower temperature. They make much 
more rapid progress if treated during their 
earlier stages as stove plants, and this admits 
of their being thoroughly hardened off before 
they are required for indoor decoration. In 

Sowing Palm seeds, good sandy loam suits 
moat of them, adding a little well-deoayed 
manure when the plants get large. Whether 
the seed is sown in boxes or pans, a few broken 
crocks must be put in the bottom for drainage, 
and in filling the boxes or pans with soil, suffi¬ 
cient space must be left to admit of the seeds 
being covered with their own depth of compost. 
After sowing the soil must be kept fairly moist, 
for if allowed to become very ary the germi¬ 
nating seed often receives irreparable injury. 
Till the young plants make their appearance it 
is not necessary to put the pans on a stage, for 
they do just as well underneath, but directly 
the foliage appears above ground they must be 
removed to a lighter position, but not exposed 



A frood Palm for room decoration. New Zealand Areca or Cabbage Palm (Areca sapida). 


them shnt up rather closely in a box in a cool, shady, and 
dry plaoe; in this way they will require some weeks to 
ripen. I do not oomi ler “ preserved ” Tomatoes (in tins 
or otherwise) worth eating, and intend to keep some of my 
plants going up to Christmas, so as to have them fresh.— 
B. 0. R. 

8409. — Keeping Vegetable Marrows for 
Winter.— The Traits must be allowed to mature more than 
If required for present uee. Plaoe around them a sling of 
any oheap rope, crossed and knotted a few times, to hang 
them up by, and keep them in the Apple-room, coach house, 
larder, or any oool and airy plaoe from which froet oan be 
excluded.— W. W. T. 


to the full rays of the sun, as in all stages Palms 
like a considerable amount of shade. Directly 
the first leaf is well developed the young plants 
should be potted off into as small pots as possible 
without injuring the roots, for these last are 
so stout that in many oaseB a good-sized pot is 
necessary at first. It will greatly facilitate the 
operation if the soil employed for the first pot¬ 
ting is passed through a sieve with half an inch 
mesh, as the very rough portions are more liable 
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to injare the young and brittle roots. When 
potted off, the more delicate kinds will be 
greatly assisted by a little bottom heat fora 
while, and if plunged they do not need to be 
watered so frequently as if stood on a stage, and, 
consequently, the soil is less liable to turn sour. 
As the plants progress, they must be shifted 
into larger pots when neoessary, but care should 
be taken not to overdo them in this respeot, for 
a good sized specimen, if properly attended to, 
may be kept in health for years in a pot 6 inches 
in diameter. In 

Pottino Palms it will be found In most oases 
on turning them out of their pots that there 
is a coil of roots around the bottom, while the 
upper half of the soil has,: comparatively 
speaking, very few roots visible. When this is 
the case the bottom of the ball should not be 
disturbed, while some of the soil on the 
upper part may be removed without injuring 
the roots in any way. In potting, the soil 
must be pressed down pretty firmly, and it 
will be necessary to take extra precautions in 
order to see that that there is no hollow oavity 
left, which may easily happen if the new pot is 
not much larger than tne old one. Where 
there is not room to get the fingers properlv 
between the side of the pot and the ball of soil, 
a flat pices of wood may be used for the pur¬ 
pose. When the pot is large enough the plant 
must be always well supplied with water. It is 
astonishing what a quantity of water a healthy 
plant with a pot full of roots will require If pro¬ 
perly drained. Should there be any signs of the 
foliage turning yellow, or the plant appear 
starved, an occasional dose of some of the arti¬ 
ficial manures will be of great service. Those 
with a strong smell are inadmissible in a dwel¬ 
ling-house. If a little of the top soil be removed, 
even a powerfully-smelling kind can be fre¬ 
quently used by sprinkling it on to the old ball 
after the removal of the surfaoe soil, and cover¬ 
ing It up with the new compost applied as a top- 
dressing. Should the plants be so situated that 
the light comes to them only from one direction, 
they must be occasionally turned round, other¬ 
wise the plant will draw to the light and quickly 
lose its sjmmetrioal character. As a great deal 
of the suooess with plants in a dwelling-house 
depends upon 

Proper watering and keeping the foliage 
clean, these two items must be especially 
attended to. In most positions the plants are 
greatly benefited if the foliage is occasionally 
sponged with tepid water in order to remove 
the accumulation of dust. Among the Palms 
that will stand in an ordinary dwelling-house 
for years with care, mav be mentioned the New 
Zealand Areca sapida (here figured), a kind that 
may be kept for years in good health in a small 
state, and A. Baueri, Seaforthia elegans, Corypha 
australis, the hardier kinds of Phcenix, several 
of Chamserops, and above all the pretty little 
Rhapis flabelliformis. Seeds of this last are 
rarefy obtained, so that it is necessary to 
propagate it by division, and this must be very 
carefully performed. Areca lutescens and 
Latania borbonica, two very commonly grown 
Palms, will also remain healthy for a very long 
time indoors. H. 

8508.— Aspidistra lurida variegata, 
and other plants for a window.— Pot 
the Aspidistra firmly in sound loam with hardly 
any admixture except that of a good dash of 
coarse sand, drain the pot well, water rather 
sparingly, and give it nothing else but a very 
occasional dose of weak guano or soot-water, 
only when the pot is full of roots. Generally 
speaking, it is over-generous treatment that 
causes the foliage to lose its variegation, but 
sometimes this will happen in spite of all pre¬ 
cautions. I find the green-leaved Draomnas, 
especially such as D. congesta and D. rubra, 
almost as enduring and useful as the last; 
Grevillea robusta and Aralia Sieboldi are both 
fine subjects for a parlour window; and some of 
the hardier Palms, suoh as Phcenix and Chamm- 
rops, are also good. Myrtles do well, if kept 
dean and growing, and so do Orange-trees and 
Camellias. Another grand window plant is the 
Norfolk Island Pine (Auraoaria exoelsa). In 
the way of a flowering plant there is nothing 
better than a good kind of Zonal Pelargonium, 
or a Begonia Weltonienils, B. discolor, or B. 
Knowsleyana. The beautiful Scarborough Lily 
also makes a fine plant for a sunny window, 
especially when grown in a large pot—B. C. R. 
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8577.— Wintering Salvia patens.—This 
plant has tuberous roots, like those of a Dahlia, 
but much smaller, of course. As soon as the 
tons are injured by frosts in the autumn dig the 
tubers up, injuring them as little as possible. 
Pot them in ordinary potting soil, and plaoe the 
pots in the window of the spare room. They 
will not require any water until the spring, when 
the plants will be ready to start into growth 
again. It will be necessary to keep frosts out of 
the room. Sometimes the tubers will live out- 
of-doors during the winter, and oome up strongly 
in the spring, if the soil is light and dry.— 
J. B. E. 

-If your soil is light, well drained, and compara¬ 
tively dry, and your situation not loo far north, the plants 
will remain alive In the ground If oovered with a spadeful 
of dry ashes. Otherwise lift them, plaoe in large pots or 
boxes, with some rough earth, remove them to the spare 
room, end keep them Jueb drjish throughout the winter. 
—B. 0. E. 

OEOHIDS. 

THE TIGER ORCHID (ODONTOGLOSSUM 
GRANDE). 

I wish to call the attention of my fair rsadors 
to this glorious plant, whioh is now com¬ 
mencing to bloom, and will continue to flower 
for some weeks, and therefore yon may adopt 
my previous instructions—viz , to see it before 
you buy. It is an old speoiea, having been intro¬ 
duced into this country about fifty years ago, 
and before I knew what an Orchid was, and on 
aooount of this lengbh of time 1 suppose it has 
become fashionable to negleot it; but I hope my 
readers will take my advioe and grow it. Do 
not be satisfied with a single plant, but have 
several, and you will have splendid blooms for 
a month or two. This is a point whioh can be 
claimed by Orchid-growers, that the majority of 
their pete last longer in flower than any other 
plants. Now I have at the present moment 
some beautiful Lilium auratum tn flower. They 
have been open about a week, and already, to my 
wife’s great sorrow, they are beginning to fade. 
But with Odontogloasum grande the blooms 
would only just be ooming into their prime, and 
will be quite good at the end of the month. One 
fault in the cultivation of this plant is that 
growers will keep it too hot, and when so kept 
it presents a micerable appearance, and does not 
flower. I have fonnd it grew best very cool— 
that is to say, the nearer the temperature could 
be kept down to 65 degs. in the summer the 
better. Of course, we know quite well this is a 
difficult thing to do, but by keeping plenty of 
moisture about, and admitting plenty of air, 
the temperature in a north house can be 
kept very cool and enjoyable, although I 
am quite aware it will exceed 65 degs., 
but the nearer it can be kept to that tem¬ 
perature the better, and in the winter the 
glass may fall as low as 55 degs. with much 
benefit to the plant, rising a few degrees by fire- 
heat in the daytime. It must always be kept 
moist and well shaded; indeed, my greatest 
suooess with this plant has been when I could 
keep it all the year round totally excluded from 
the son. When treated in this manner it will 
make large bulbs and dark-green leaves as 
thick as leather aprons, and it will flower most 
profusely. Now, I think this will prove to my 
readers that Orchids are to be grown in as low a 
temperature as Pelargoniums; but herein lies 
the difference—that a Pelargonium would rot 
and die in snob an atmosphere as would keep 
this Odonbogloesnm in the most sturdy health, 
and it is this fact that keeps me from recom¬ 
mending the growth of the two classes of plants 
side by side. I receive letters asking for instruc¬ 
tions how to do this frequently, and last week I 
had a letter from a reader of Gardening who 
tells me of his suooess in growing Cattleyaa and 
Odontoglossnms with Ms Fuohsias, Pelargo¬ 
niums, Heliotropes, and suoh like plants. Well, 
all I oansay to this is that the writer is satisfied 
with his plants in a very poor condition, for 
either his Orchids or his other plants must be 
wretohed examples. This O. grande should be 
potted firmly in good upland peat-fibre; in such, 
I have fonnd, it grows at home. It must be 
drained well, ana daring growth have an 
abundant supply of water, bat be carefnl that 
the water does not remain in the sheathing- 
scales which envelope the young growth, for if 
this lies about them and does not quiokly 
evaporate it is liable to rot the bulb, and away 


goes all hopes of flower, because the flower pro¬ 
ceeds from the base of the bulb at the side as 
soon as growth is finished, and if growth Is 
never finished no flowers may be expected. 
There, of course, are numerous forms of this 
plant, which differ mostly in size and intensity 
of colour; the flowers vary from 5 inches to 
7 inches across, the sepals being ytUow, broadly 
banded with transverse stcipee of bright-chest¬ 
nut ; the petals are dear bright-yellow in the 
upper half, and a wholly deep-chestnut at the 
base; lip, round and fall—this Is white, spotted 
with pale-red on the margin and a fetfr concentric 
rings of the same colour near the base, where it 
is yellow and red. This plant is suffidently 
robust to be used as an indoor ornament when 
in flower, daring which time very little water 
should be given. Matt. Bramble. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM ISLEAYL 
This is another plant now flowering, belonging 
to the same set as O. grande, and whioh should 
be treated in just a similar manner. It has been 
in the oonntry for about the same time, and in 
1854 and 1855 I had quantities of this species in 
my charge. But the variety called splendent la 
a more reoent introduction. Its flowers are 
smaller than those of grande, but even mot 
beautiful; the sepals and petals are yellow, 
barred and blotched with brown, and the lip, 
with a long claw, is bright-yellow, with a mar¬ 
ginal belt of reddish blotches. It it a plant 
whioh should find a plaoe beside O. grande; but 
beware of giving It too much heat. 

Matt. Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM CHRYSANTHUM. 

This is the name of the fine flowering bulb sent 
by “ A Lover of Flowers,” who says the flowers 
soon die. Yes, this is the only fault to find with 
this golden-flowered Dendrobe. Its flowers ate 
produced soon after the growth is finished, and 
thus they then have the additional benefit of 
its green leaves as a oontrast. The flowers are 
bright orange-yellow, with two velvety blackish 
spots on the lip. It is now 60 years ago since it 
first flowered In this oonntry, and well deserves 
every attention. One difficulty for an amateur 
lies in keeping it growing through the winter 
months. This, however, is neoessary, for, as the 
plant begins to grow after the flowers are passed* 
any new soil requisite or repotting should be 
then attended to. The bulbs continue to grow, 
and should be kept fairly moist, and the temper¬ 
ature of the house should never fall below 
60 degs.; this is of importance, because a lower 
reading of the glass will result in short aad 
stunted growth. Matt. Bramble. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM ALEXANDRAS 
GUTTATUM. 

The above is the name of a flower reoeived from 
“Gertrude, in London.” She says It is from 
amongst some Orchids she brought from a 
tradesman in the north of London last year, and 
■hesays: “ Is it not a beauty ?” It is a beauty, and 
you may depend upon it if yon were to buy it 
in flower now yon would have to pay a large 
■am for it. It is a very good variety ; flowers, 
large and full, pure-white, profusely spotted 
with chestnut, the sepals more spotted than the 
petals; lip also freely spotted with the same 
oolour. I am glad your plants are doing well. 
Thanks for your compliments ; but, you know, 
“ those that will not be counselled cannot be 
helped,” and if you have profited by my advioe 
you have had to practise patience. My instruc¬ 
tions, therefore, are, in respeot to this plant, to 
avoid over-potting, and also avoid any sourness, 
or deoay in the soil. Later on when the plant 
has done flowering it will begin to grow. It 
should then be repotted or resurfaced, but In 
any oase avoid breaking any of its roots. You 
know what I have said in respect to soil on 
previous occasions. Matt. Bramble. 

LAELIA DAYANA. 

InSJabdknino, Aug. 3rd, page 296, “Matt. 
“5ramble,”in 


very desirable Orohid, writes: “I have bssn 
trying to think if I ever saw two flowers on a 
spike, and do not remember ever having done 
so.” ** Matt. Bramble,” and perhape some of 
the leaders of Gardening, will Re doubt bo 
Original from 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


ANNUALS IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


DUUrUllUDB -. ", a-“ -V I - IT "’ • U 

diftranuta queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
uibi epuw3. in m i tu i that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
r about) aa time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
The neat- in the issue iminediately following the receipt of their 
b edgings, com ^unications. 

; and we An 8 were/ which, with the exception of such as cannot 


Interested to hear that L. Dayana does occasion- crimson ; and others of that class, are capable of RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS 
ally bear two flowers on a spike, and that a making a vivid glow of colour in bed or border U-CjIN lP. 

plant which I have under my charge is at pre- during July and early August. Another useful Questions.-<2 u*™ and aru^r, ar< inserted in 
sent showing two scapes on which there are two class is the Calendulas or Marigolds, of which QiMMKunJtee of charge if correspondentsfollow the rulct 
flower-buds on each. The same plant carried a the varieties Meteor, gold-yellow and Prince of here . la *^ down fur their guidance. All communications 

two-flowered spike last year, and on my mention- Orange, yellow, are two admirable varietien fW il \ 8 f rti ?’\ shoiUd ** clearly and concisely vrritten on 

■ „ trx 0 _ .1 if ul • r_ 1 m. ® ’ / u *.J c . “umiraDie varieties, one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 

log it to a well-knownOrchid grower, he informed These grow about 1 foot m height, and come in Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
me that he had on several occasions plants of the before the African Marigolds that bloom more don • better*on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
above which did the same. S. Clarke. into the autumn. This is a class that has h««n aiid f^dress qf the sender are required in 

Summerville garden,, Limerick. taken in hand by the hybrldut, but I proteet Tn * ^ 

___ against the huge ball-like flowers as enormities > ll <ndd be on a separate piece of paper. Unansuvred 

likely to bring a beautiful flower into disrepute. W"*"*™** ** repeated. Correspondents should bear 
ANNUALS IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. Why aim merely at creating a flower about a> 

The glimpse that I sometimes obtain in g™ 00 . 101 and as severe as a glass ball? The neat- *n the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
gardens of a bed of annuals always suggests g ™ wl ? g Cand y^k make excellent edgings, communications. 

to my mind that far too little is made of a £“ ou 8 b n0 ^ particularly long lasting; and we Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 

flZcm fl rr u ° t< l ual ’ ed ,or brilliancy and .S® 

freedom of flowering, hardy, easily grown, VJ® „ 5“ ui i ^ ? n and Pnrple anainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 

informal, and sometimes exceedingly graceful. , v.® 8* v * n 6 double flowers of the colours oblige us by advising . so far as their knowledge and 
We have phases of growth of all kinds, from “ dlcated b y their name. These are very useful observation* permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
fW rtf 1 J..H OM 7* Ir ° m for patches here and there in fh« h/ir/l/ar ance • Conditions, sods, and means vary so infinitely 

that of the brilliant little Sllene to the A f D , , b 0 *,* that several ansu'ers to the same, question may qften be 

Convolvulus that clambers over everything that w . ° * j dwarfer kinds for edgings, &o. very useful, ami those who reply would do well to mention 
Impedes its progress. But though we reioioa M ®ntion need scarcely be made of the Vu localities in xohich their experience is gained. Corres- 

f i. af ,, ® * Cornflowers, aa their iiRcfnlnAnn Ja pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 

that the annuals are, with the hardy plants, ™ an w*A 7™ *u A U , 8 6 i! * hould the number in which they appeared. 

becoming quite the flowers of the day, we must reoo 8 n “ ed , judging from the large supplies that _ 

remember that for years they were under a ban. ?° n \ e J nto , r° V ! nt U arden and from their ex- 3005 -Raifllng Rosea from eeed.-Will someone 
A prejudice existed against them that has not t f nded cultivation in gardens. We have now a Undly t*Hm U howto raise Roses tiomseed?-J. A. n. 
yet been dispelled, and this prejudice was that j,, °* 8evera l colours, from white, through 86W-Treatment of Cyclamens.—Will someone 

they were .hort-lived. Thi. condition of thing. ’ n th t deep ‘ 0V6 i y “ neofth ® 

was not the fault of the annuals; it was that ^5 s fcJ Jin 0 ^^ Eve 7 0ne flh ^ ld grow a 86 o7.-Autumn sown annuals-Ought annuals 

they were indifferently cultivated, their g 0 od 8 t r am °f Cornflowers, as they are flowers that sown in September for spring flowering to bo left in the 
ephemeial character being simply the result of a *, y gl 7 e be . aufc y to the garden, but may be rows during winter, or tram planted ?-G. B. W. 
poor soil, improper treatment afterwards and a ® u6 l 1 * 0 ? 1 f° r vaaea and decorations. The 8603.—Gladioli not flowering. — Will someone 

mistaken not,on that any plaoo, anygronnd. and ^Sn?ISd.^K^XoJSdfS: 

, Urge breadth. 0 ?^^^ T* • 2®? SjSTA fiWffiSTSS 

ia J^g® nreaatns of the last of the two, and seen will grow In the oily of London in boxej ?-H. S. R 

y.&%P ^ hat 8bo . w y flow ®rs they are in a garden. If 8610,-Plums for an east wall.-Will someone 

v-Tif 8eed 8 °wn early in April, the usual time kindly advise me whioh kinds of Plums are the best to 

a ^ or ®°wing annuals, an abundant display of B row with an east aepeot?-W est Bridgford. 

flowers will result the same season, and an a.^ 801 !, -Propag ^}. nfir Hibiscus eyrlacua and 
autumn sowing will aim oii« nn narll the Sumacn —Will someone kindly tell me how loan 

[ VW* _ _ 0 W . m f g n W11 aU °^ Ve ? n f ar1 / dl8 P ky best propagate these plants, and when it should be done ? 

p 1 u* the 8 “ mmer following. The Iceland Poppies, -J. C. Waltham. 

^ ^ r&mZ. ^■° deti * a8 » Uilias, Stocks, Asters, Leptosiphon 8012.—Cacti for a room—Will someone kindly give 

XT riVAy fVT \fjVUr aureus and L. roseus, Limnanthea Douglasi. the mo tbe naiue8 of the bakt flowering varieties of Caoti 

vXrmroP/ / / bril ‘ Unt Linu ® grandiflotam (excellent for the ™‘' * li0,0 ““ nd 

Ml U W ZF&Z&JZfcl™'** WOrt 1 ^ 8613—Laying flow, a piece of ground with 

3yjRfx are 8ottloientl y known to need further Grass.—I want to lay down a piece of ground, about 
yjk mention unnecessary. A suitable annual for 10 square yards, with Grass. Should I use Grass turves 

^ T the 8hrubber y border is Malope grandiflora 01 *° w * eed8 ?- Tu0MAtJ Mhrrditu. 

'iALmu^ L the flowers large and showy. The Night! ■-Keaping Black Hamburgh Grapee.- 

V scented Stock exhalea «. /IrtlLlrtn. H ® w lon lf w o« 1( l Black Hamburgh Grapes that were ripe 

^ af flwon i!/L° CE i u ft J 8 u a delicious fragrance at the end of July keep hanging on the Vines with a little 

^ at eventllde > should be sown near the house, heat on and all the ventilation that can be gol?-W. W. 

^ pjpaKl vii/MF ^ Love-in-a-misfc, or Nigella damascena, Portu- 8015-Stortng Apples. — Having an Apple rcom 

wiH lacaa, sown in gentle heat In spring and then under completion, walls new and wet, lean-to roof, on the 

CrtsSai Zfr S*ponaria*c»l»brica, 

»* 8^3? v ™;u ™ S 81 ' ?™"'“> Vlr 8 ln,an 8010 —DandellOEB for salad.-! h.v, at my dl.- 

otock, Vl8caria cierulea, and bilenes are also posal any quantity of Dandelion-roots. How oan I best 
. . , invaluable, though in a garden of ordinary size replant and tr*at them, so that I can have early spring 

A grood Sweet-scented annual: Schizopetalon Walkcri. it will be necessary to make a selection from f ° r ? 1 haV6 plenfcy of ro 0 ™ — 1 Oattanko, 

any kind of cultivation would .office for thing. Md the oh!I^toJs W hi r " “t ?* c ®f di “8 ly p.rUnSd B SSt5Swl. 

that were considered little above weed. Bat “ d “® oh *™“? Schizopetalon Walken here b«.» Romb to grow lor thl. porpee. and alio jiv. me any 

annual, are not thought of in Z Tight'at th“^ ^rraliinTevTnlho^r^^thf^U^^T 0 ^ »— °“ ’ DbJ ' 0t " k6,y “ b * «' 

present day. Where they are grown they are g to< ?k in g thi8 respect also deservM VnUnif 8618-Large early and late Potatoes-Will 

src"rju l .s^.ra.i,,"isir sMrtwsw- ™-“* *- 

but the great point is in the first place not to caa “ 8, £G19.-Wall for frult.-I have a dwarf, brick wall, 

sow too thickly. Where this is practised it is ——————4 (set to 4$ feet high, 60 feet long, south exposure, locality, 

absurd to expeeb a healthy growth to follow “ Stirlingshire. What oould I utilise it for in the way of 

Fr iii P°“ ible lor pto* * when it 8574 -Weeds and kitchen garden ° op< p, ° Jaot " be k,,, ‘ 




A grood sweet-scented annual: Schizopetalon Walkcri. 


can hxve early spring 
of room.—O attanko, 


8617.—Rose-buds for market.-Will some ex- 


and late Potatoes that produoe the largest sized tubers 
and with short haulm? Has Village Blacksmith short 
haulm ? —T. K. Wood, Bull. 

£619.—Wall for fruit.—I have a dwarf, brlok wall, 
4 feet to 4^ feet high, 60 feet long, south exposure, locality, 
Stirlingshire. What oould I utilise it for in the way of 


is forbidden air, space, and sunshine to develop re fas©. —The usual plan in gardens is to have 

4-V.r, Lrtuntlmo it- In__ 1 r I a rnhM.k linen I. _t If __ 


the beauties it is capable of. “ ruuuieii-xieap iu some out-oi-tfle-way corner My Fuohsias in the garden look healthy, and have plenty 

Sow thinly, and when the plants are large wbere tbe whole of the refuse is taken and of flower buds, but most of them (the bude) fall off before 
enough to handle with comfort, thin them out ‘Mowed to rot. The mould resulting from .uoh *S,?Sd?fiSdSfotV-i.'oT “ y 

ao that they stand about 6 inches apart, not a b ® a P b °f 8^®^ value in the garden. If at 86‘H_CJtiitnr« of TriHAn_i «hmtM ho r»i«^ t« l 

less. Where this is done a grand show of bloom an y any 8mell is likely to arise from the some advice on the cultivation of these jespeoiafly as to poeL 
will follow, provided that other minor, but heap, a barrowload or two of soil spread over it Mon and best soU for them ? Mine did very badly this ye»r, 
necessary details are carried out. Although we wil * con fi Q ® anything offensive. If this plan is % ntah *w ai S En?li *. b Bort8 * withering and turning 
often find annual flowers in beds, this is not the Practicable in your case you had bettor v , 

only place where they should be seen. The V™* Jf* de ™ T ’ a 8ugge8tb)n a ° d bd ry to know XhthiSbS! Sfflto 

narrow strips of border that skirt the shrubbery the stuff when trenching the ground — season? The Mint and Sage look overgrown and rampant, 

or the garden walls, and sometimes the house d * C* C. Should they be thinned out ? Also at whab time should 

^x : SS^Svs* 5 ? 

&0 ‘ A 77757 * 9 * i!-t ra bed sof Roses, the pally from seed sown in May, 1888, and grown (AmP^JopMs sempervirens) wUl oling to the wall, like*A. 

groundwork of which was filled in with in the open air without anv nroteotinn \eitohl, without support ? I am afraid I must destroy my 

Mignonette, and nothing could have made a ever?^ I W^nothing pl*nt, aa it shows no signs of olinging.-OuRK.w B^Z 

more happy or effective combination. Nastur- well as Auriculas an<f famatinn. wl ° ter ber ® 8624 —Treatment of Seakale.— Having sown some 

tlnms or dwarf Tronapoluma ‘ .u u u u 1 f ur * GuAft8 a»d Carnations ; they seem to seeds of Seaktle in May, 1 have now some nice plants, but 

t K^hl^ rtST fLoJ, r P 1 ’i 1-7 , ahould b « both frost and smoke proof. The flowers, I am uncertain how bo treat them all winter. Shall I oover 
probably call them, form a class likely to be know, are nothing marvellous, but I send them S em enti / el y with leaf- mould and manure, or shall I leave 
brought into greater requlsit onthan heretofore, to show what can be done n a veA smoky 2 ? ™ ^ ‘ IT ° ld T - B * 0 ^ br * 

Such neat, bushy growing kinds as Empress of exposed place in the heart of thl« 86-25. -Violets not flowering weU.-l have some 

Tndia deep scar let- prim non • T’rt.ri tl- l i j /it a a • ^ town, Sunder* rather old plante of Violets, whioh grow vigorously, but 

T> n i* TTAllrtir. 11 > ‘P 180 ® » Ton ?, -^ bu ™ b land.—G. J. # % A very moe gathering of seed- have hardly any flowers on. Would It be any use to take 

Pearl, yellow, Crystal Palace Gem, yellow, with ling Carnations, showing how great is their th «m up and out their roots, and if so, at whab time of 
crimson blotches; Tom.Thumb CrimsorL bright value in almost any position —Ed 8bould » ** Which to the best aspect for 


a -I <*«*/ —Fuchsias dropping their flower-buds. 

a rubbish-heap iu some out-of-the-way corner My Fuohsias in the garden look healthy, and have 


LcU yeljof; Gryatai Pa,laoe G.J^low^Uh ^ 

crimson blotches; Tom/TKnmb Crim^i, bright valne in almoat any poeitlon.-Ei)! “ O * io “ * WWch b “* 
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8026.—Mushroom spawn In a Grass field* 

&a-Ou anyone kindly ball me II Mushroom spawn 
bought and scattered on a fit Id of old Grass (where a few 
Mushrooms grow naturally now) would inoreaee the 
quantity 7 And what Is neoeseary for making a bed In a 
oellar ?—Bubhmbad. 

80*27.— Pyraoantha opposite the sea.— Will the 
Pyraoaotha or Evergreen Tooro, mentioned In Garduumo, 
August 31st, page 367, flourish on the outside wall of a 
house standing opposite the sea ? South aspect. If so, at 
what time of the jear is proper for planting it ? Loaallby, 
St Leonards.—J. B. M. 

8623. —Strawberry growing In pots. — I am 
desirous of growing early Strawberries in pots, but do 
not know how to go about it. Will some experienced 
person kindly inform me how to pot them, in what kind of 
place they should he kept during winter aod up to the 
time of bearing fruit, and their treatment T -G. H. R. 

8629. —Growing An thorium crystalllnum and 
Ooieuses.—I bars a small greenhouse, the heatoi whioh 
I oan get up to 50 deg®. during the winter. Will someone 
please say whether I oan grow An thorium oryetallinum 
and Ooieuses in this tsmpsrature, if nob, what la the lowest 
heat in whioh they will do well?— Regular Subscribrr. 

8630. —Fruit-trees and flowers for a shaded 
wail.- Will someone kindly say what fruit-trees will beet 
grow on a wall whioh is overshadowed by a Lime-tree on 
the other side T I am told that the nearnest of a Lime- 
tree Is objectionable. Is this so? The soil is gravelly. 
Also kindly say what flowers will grow In the same position 7 
—J. 0. 


8631.— Wintering Seedling Begonias. — Will 
tomsons kindly tell ms how I oan keep seedling Begonias 
in the winter months? The seed was put in in March, 
and soma of them are beginning to flower; others have 
only mads two or three leaves on. Should I repot them, 
or keep them dry In the pots they are now in?—A. P. 
North. 

8632 — White Heart Cherry not hearing.— Will 
someone kindly inform me the reason my Whits Heart 
Oherry-tree doss not bear ? It has had only one good crop 
on for 20 years; hat always produces a few fruits. It is 
a good.slz:d tree, and grows well. It has plenty of room, 
and blooms well every year. It is well proteoted north 
and east- J. W. 

8633 -Laying on water for a g irden.— in having 
water laid on for the purpose of watering a garden would 
It be of advantage to serve the water from the waterworks' 
pipes into a oiatern placed between the roofs of a house 
that the water might get exposed to the air, or would it 
he equally well to have the hose attached directly to the 
waterworks’ pipes?— G. B. W. 

8634. — Watering Tomatoes.— Will someone kindly 
inform me how often Tomatoes want watering In warm 
weather? Should I water them every day, if eunny, like 
Oaoumbers, or should the bed be well watered and then 
let It go until Is gets rather dry and then give another 
ooplous watering ? I am afraid they have had too muoh 
water, as the leaves have died oil, ana some of the p'ants 
have rotted at the base of the stem.—L rarmrr. 

8635. — Arranging a greenhouse.— I have built a 
greenhouse 16 feet 8 Inohee by 12 feel 2 inches and 10} feat 
High, 2 fest 3 Inches of brickwork, and 3 feet of side ugh be 
along the length of the house with good ventilation, and 
it gete sun all day. I have mads a doorway on the east 
-Vnd one on the west aide. Will someone please say what 

would be the best way of arranging the Interior, as 1 want 
to make a good display of flow err, Including Rosea and 
Other choice flowers?—J amis G&umdy. 


8630.— Growing Tomato as in winter for pro¬ 
fit. —I have a quantity of roobed Tomato oustings in 4 inch 
pots, whioh I thought of trying to foroe in a Ououmber- 
house from October to bear In January and February, 
either in the old Cuoumber-bed, leading them up to the 
roof, like Cucumber*, or by planting them to !> lnohtol2-inoh 
note. Pleaee will someone kindly say whether they are 
likely to pay fairly well, or whether they are likely to 
oust as muon for fuel as the fruit will fetch when ripe, and 
what price do Tomatoes generally fetoh in Oovent garden 
In January or Februaty ?—Lrarnbr. 

8637.— Protecting and gathering fruit.— I saw 
a notsfrom " J. O. O. In Gardsninq, Aug. 31st, page 366, 
on this matter. Of oourss, the preventing of birds getting 
at the Plums and Pears is easy enough, but is there no 
easier method of saving one’s fruit from warps and flies 
than by tying muslin round eaoh fruit? This lest week or 
two the weeps, bluebottles, and bees have taken a large 
proportion of my Plums—the bees especially affecting the 
Dennison’s 8nperb—and I should be very pleased to know 
of any simp’er method of saving ths orop than that of 
wrapping eaoh fruit in muslin ?—R. T. 

8633 —Hyacinths, Daffodils, Crocuses, &c., in 
a window-box.—If I planted theee bulbe in a window- 
box upon a lsdge facing N.W., very exposed, with no pro¬ 
tection, and open to Idle Thames and distant shore of Eiser, 
would there be any danger of the bulbe being injured by 
frost ? Or would It be better to plaoe the box in a shed 
(not froet-proof) during the winter, and put it on the 
window-ledge about Maroh? At present the window gets 
the sun from three o’olock onwards. Locality is east of 
Rochester. My intention la to fill the box with leaf-mould 
out of the woods, mixed with sand.—H albtow. 


863}.— 1 Tomatoes daring the winter. -1 have been 
growing (under glass) Sutton’s Abundance, Hick wood 
Park, and Perfection Tomatoes from seed. Since early In 
July they have given a good orop. I have 15 plants In tba 
front of a Melon-house and 15 on its back wail, also 15 on 
the back wall of a vinery. Of course, the laBt bear poorly 
—all in 10-lnoh pots, roots in soil. I have 60 seedlings, of 
the same varieties, in 8-inoh pots, and shall shift them on 
Into 6 inch pots. C*n anyone kindly tell me how to grow 
these seedlings so as to fruit when the present plants oeisa 
bearing, and, if possible, fruit up to Christmas ? I oan 
have any amount of heat in both houses. The seedlings are 
now on a board resting on pipes inside the front window 
of vinery. The houses faoe south.—H. J. W. 

8640.— Plants for a shady border.— WUl someone 
kindly advise me what bulbs and spring and summer 
annuals, or perennials are most suitable for a small bed of 
about 80 feet long, 20 inohee deep, and 2 feet wide, made 
up against a wall of about 4 feet 6 Inches high, facing 
•oath-south-west, bat practically hidden from the sun all 
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day by part of the house. I have tried Petunias, Balsams, 
Asters, and Stocks with Sweet Peas and Tropeolums up 
the wall, bub the Balsams, Astern, and Stocks have not done 
well—In faot, the two latter have scarcely flowered. Part 
of the bed is rather moist. Locality, north Shropshire. 
Soil rather heavy, but a large proportion of road sorapings 
was mixed with she soil before making up the bed, thus 
making it a little lighter. Will Begoniaa do there ? I may 
say I have only a garden frame a* oommand, and It does 
not get very muoh eun.— Rkoular Subscribhr. 

8641 — Boses and climbers for a house front. 
—1 would like bo oover the front of my house with Rmos, 
evergreen climbers, ko.,and would be thankful for hints 
as to the most suitable. The house is a high one, in the 
country, with a southern aspeot. Tee gravel at present 
oomes right up to the wall. My idea was bo make a border 
at eaoh aide of the entranoe door in whioh to plant my 
Rom, fco. What width should this be? The length of 
wall at eaoh aids af door la 21 feet, and width of lowest 
step to asms Is 5 feet. Would 2} foot border ba wide 
enough, and what would be the best to edge It with to 
keep soil from gravel—Box, tiles, or what? Name a few 
good, sweet ranted, yellow and red Roses that woold 
oover walls quioklv. Could I grow flowers in border, and, 
if so, what should I buy to plant now and lew on for 
suoosation ? I can get farm-yard manure to pot In the 
border. Locality, oo. Waterford.—M. 0*B. 

8642. —Profitable vegetable crops.—I have about 
a quarter of an sore of ground situated in the open, the 
•oil is very light—little better than aand, on a gravel sub¬ 
soil ; it has chiefly been used for vegetable growing, but 
for the lest few years they have done very badly, and this 
year nearly all the crops ha vs been a dead failure through 
the dry weather early In the season. Daring the hot 
weather Potatoee were taken up quite warm. F/enoh 
Beans have done the best of anything, and now that ws 
have had mors moisture they are very good and bear fairly 
well. Next year I want to grow one or two crops only on 
this part, and should like to have an idea of what to grow 
for sale to give the beet return for the least outlay. Could 
I have a small bed of Asparagus ? I have thought seriously 
of putting in a large oiop of Canadian Wonder Frenoh Beans 
or Pale Dun. Would this pay as well as anything I oan 
grow ? I am on the Humber, near Hull, and oan And a ready 
sale for produoe.— East Yorkshire. 

8643. —Draining Roee-boda.—Three yean ago I 
planted two round beds of Roses; the beds were exaavated 
to the depth of 3 feet and a layer of stones plaoed at the 
bottom (6 inohee of etonee). The beds keep very wet In 
winter and the Roses die. They are on a slope, and as 
they have a hard bottom, I think the water does not get 
away. I Intend, however, taking up the plants this 
autumn, and propose running a tile drain from the beds to 
oanrv off the water; bat before I begin this work I shall 
be glad to have the asaiatanoe of (< J. 0. O.” aa to how I am 
to lay these pipes, and what sort of pipes I ought to use ? 
Also, I do not think the soil Is good, and yet there le some 
good losm and bones used In the beds ; but while I am 
doing the dralne I might give all new soil If needing It ? I 
should be glad if “ J. 0. 0.’’ will inform me, and, if new 
•oil has to be used, to give me an i lea what kind to act ? 
There is plenty of manure in the soil put In two years ago, 
but whether it is the fault of the soil or the drainage, or 
both, I cannot tell, but the Roses do not do well, aod in 
the winter time the ground la almost like paddle.—A B. C. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give farther 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

8644—Hardy Orchids ( Dapdune).—Tkrnn cannot 
be grown in a sitting-room without incredible trouble, 
and I advise you not to try to do eo.—M. B. 

8645 —Unhealthy Fern (Filmy). — I oan only 
Imagine that your Fern Is suffering from bad drainage. 
See to that. You give no details as to management.—J J. 

£646 —Ferns fora plant case (S J.)—l am happy 
to find you have enjoyed so muoh pleasure from your Fern 
oaae. Yes; the kinds you name will do well. Take my 
advloe end atari one entirely filled with filmy Ferae.—J. J. 

8617.— An underground Fungus (Scotia ).—The 
Fungus is not a Truffle, but a kind of semi-subberraneen 
Puff- ball, named Scleroderma vulgare; it is not uncom¬ 
mon. Your plant la the smooth-skinned variety.— 
W. G. 8. 

8648.— Propagating doable Stocks (8. D. B.).— 
Doable Stooks never seed. If you have any plants pro¬ 
ducing single flowers with fins petal?, save them for seed, 
and they will probably produce double flowers next year, 
if of a good strain. 

£649.— Cyprtpedinm (F. J?.).—It will be well for you 
to plaoe theee newly-imported plants on some crooks with¬ 
out any sail, and whtn they root nioely then oover them 
with a little oompost, whioh may consist of rough fibrous 
peat and some turfy-loam.—M. B. 

8650. —Treatment of Ferns (New Zealand).— Yes, 
the Ferns enquired about will thrive under tbe conditions 
you name, and all of them may be obtained through the 
nursery trade. The specimen sent la not a native of New 
Ztaland, but of Japan. It Is Dlotyogramma japonioa.— 
J. J. 

8651. — Orchids from India (Lodia). — You are 
surely labouring under some error. It is not possible for 
a friend In India to send you theee plants (Lelies) gathered 
by himself In that country, because none grow there, 
when you oan say what they are some advice oan be 
given—M. B. 

8652. —Garden refase (Q. L H ).—Mix lime with It, 
at the earne time throwing it into a round heap to ferment; 
salt and soot may be added with advantage, the former 
only in email quantities. If fermentation should produce 
any bad smell, put a layer of dry coil over the heap to 
prevent the eeoape of the ammonlaoal gases. 

8653. — Harrison’s Mask (M. N .).—This oan be 
easily propagated in the spring by means of cuttings, 
whioh root quickly in light, sandy soil. Equal parts of 
loam and leaf-mould, or decayed stable-manure, with a 
little sand in it is a good oompost in whioh to grow II 
Plenty of water and good drainage are neoeseary. 


8664.— Primroses dying (A. S. M.).—Ftom what 
you say, your PrimroM are evidently ideated in very 
poor ground, and are therefore starved. Take them up at 
onoe, and well manure and dig the land ; then divide the 
Primrose-roots If they are large, and re-plant, and you 
will probably have better success in the future. 

8655. —Garrya elliptlca (Shrub Lover).—'tain is a 
dark-foliaged, handsome evergreen, of free, qulok growth 
after the first two years, or when well-established. It should 
be planted in good, well prepared soil, and will then 
speedily oover an unsightly wall. Ite long cetkin-like 
infloresoenoe is, at about this season of the year, both 
singular and Interesting. 

8656. —Moss on Fralt-treee (A. B CJ.—This 
usually shows that Mis trees ave getting old and worn oafe, 
or that the ground is badly drained. It may be scraped oft 
with a pleoe of hoop iron, and the branches of ths trees may 
be rubbed over with a listle lime and water, made of the 
oonslsten oy of paint. Thorough drainage of the land, how¬ 
ever, is the only effectual cure. 

8657. -Orchids with Tomatoes and Cacam- 
bers (Lover of FUnoen) — My advloe to you is to leave 
the Otoblds alone until you oan afford to do without the 
Tomatoes or Cucumbers. You may prefer Orchids to theie, 

E robably, bat you are trying to do the very thing so many 
ave tried and failed in—that if, to make the Orchids 
subservient to your other hobbies; it will not do, however. 
-M. B. 


8658.— Unhealthy Mascat Grapes (Fifi*).—The 
Musoat G rep ms appear to be suffering from a bad attack of 
“ rust,” a state of things generally brought about by oold 
draughts of air, or by eareleaa handling when the berries 
are thinned, and we aleo think tbe roots of your Vines 
must ba in a oold, uncongenial soil. Musoat Grapes require 
a warm, well-drained border for the roots to grow tn, 
together with a high temperature for the tops. 

8650.— Poplar-roots in lawns (B. E. D j.—this Is 
not a very easy matter. We have known sookers to con¬ 
tinue to rise long after the tree* were out down. Perhaps 
the beet thing to do is to oat tbe roots well beneath tbe 
surface, near the points where the suckers rise, so as to 
permit of their being extraoted. To take up the turf and 
trench over the ground would be more permanent In Us 
effeots, bat the Poplars will soon send their roots into the 
fresh-stirred earth again. 

8660 —Wintering Oannas (Indian Shot) (C, H. S.) 
—In warm tooalitiea. and in well-drained soils, these may 
be wintered out-of-doors if 4 inohee or 5 inches deep of 
ooal-ashee be plaoed over the roots. The safest plan, 
however, it to lift them in October, out off some of the 
tops, and store the roots In soil in any dry pleoe from 
whioh frost is excluded. In spring they may be potted 
and started in a warm frame or greenhouse. The eoiL, 
during the winter, should just be kept from getting dost 

8661 .—Camellias losing their flower bode. 
(C J.—Although you say your plants have not suffered 
from want of water at ths root, we are of opinion that 
drought is the real oauee of the flower-bads falling off from 
otherwise healthy plants. The ball of earth surrounding 
the roots may appear moist on the top, and yet be as dry 
as dost In the middle. See Into this matter, and if you 
find snob to be the oose, eband the plants in a tub of water 
until all the earth around the roots is thoroughly soaked. 
Are the plants potted In bad toll or in very small pots? 

8662.— Treatment of various Orchids (Tiny 
Tim ).—The Dendrobtum showing flower is doubtless 
D. ohryeanthum; It should not have lost Ite leaves, aa It 
flowers Immediately after ite growth la oompleted, and its 
golden flowers look beautiful amongst the rich-green (see 
advloe in this issue of Gardiwisg, page 400), respecting Ite 
management. It is one of ths exception* to the general 
rale. The O Jontogloeeum oordstum should not be dried 
at any time; your temperature will do. I fear your house 
Is too oool for Cmlogyns oris taka; move lb into jour warm 
house at onoe.—M. B. 


8663. —Sowing Broom seed (B. M. T Most 
kinds of Broom, but mors especially thorn of the largess 
growth, known ss Portugal Broom, flower early in May, 
and ripen their seeda by September, and the sooner these 
seeds are committed to the ground after they have been 
gathered, the better planta will they make the following 
summer. They nay, however, be bo* n with Gone In the 
spring, or be transplanted amongst its seedlings. It Is 
difficult to say in what proportion these seeds should be 
sown together for ornameetal purposes, but we should 
reoommend a trial of 1 lb. of Broom to 3 lb. of Gores. 

8664. —Pansies in pots (Florist ).—is now a good 
time to put In outilngs of Pansies for pt& culture ; the 
best wood for the purpose is the young growth that comes 
up so freely from the bam of the plants. The outttnse 
should be pat either into a frame or under a headlight, 
and in very sharp, sandy soil. When rooted, pot up Into 
fl iw.il pots, and put them into a oool frame or a bed of 
ashes, and near the glam. Give plenty of air, and pee- 
teot by covering up from severe frost*. Shift again into 

C >ts a else larger in Maroh, and give yet another shift into 
rger pot* a few week* later. Keep the plants oool, and 
give ail possible air and light. 

8665. — Australian Orchids (Amateur). — it Is 
rather a bad time to receive these, but you must make the 
best of it. The dried flowers tenters thorn of D. bigibbnm. 
and it is a plant whioh require* a great deal of beat aad 
moisture. It oomee from the extreme north, whioh. onxrt- 
one to say, is the hottest; but you know Australia is » 
land of contradictions; but perhaps your friend obtained 
them from some of the islands In Torres Straits. Yoar 
plants will not require any ioU this season; place them to 
pots on the orooks, this will hold sufficient moisture until 
raring; they may be watered occasionally, but be oarefal 
with the supply until growth commences.—M. B. 

8660— Plant flowering once in twonty-flva 
yean* (Tiny Tim).-1 am quite at a lorn to know* what 
plant you aliude to that flowers onoe In 25 yearn. The 
Daily Telegraph the other dav epoke of the Yuoaa gtorioea 
variegate, now flowering at Hamilton Ptiaoe, as blooming 
only onoe in a hundred years, but eaoh tales are all non* 
sense. It is usually aald of the American Agavae that 
they flower only oboe In a hundred years, which is quite 
teas, because tbe flowering kills them, and It would jams 
be as true were It to be mid that It flowers only onoe In 
a thousand yean, and, I suppose the Yoooa haa been 
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mUtiken (or thla plant. The Yuooaa are free flowering 
and handsome. There are, however, some Agaves wbioh 
do not die after flowering, because the flower spike le not 
central. Of these, A. denslflora is an example.—J. J. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

,* 4 Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sunt to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
shoiUd be addressed to the Editor of Qardknino Illus- 
tratid, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— J. E. S.—l, Helianthus divarl- 
catus; 2, Linaria vulgaris var. peloria; 3, Helianthus 
traohelifolius; 4, Veronica virginloa; 5, Euphorbia 

Oyparieeias ; 6, Silidago ulmifolia.- Clen.— 1, A triplex 

uitene; 3, A. laoiniata; 3, A. patula; 4, A < recta; 5, A. rosea; 
ti, Beta maritima.- G. T. G. F.—l, Glauoium lubeum ; 

2, Onicue setosa var. hypoleuoa; 3, Oarduus nutans; 

4, SUene lusitanioa ; 5, Altbsi birsuta; 6, Artemisia 
parviflora; 7, Others next week.- Sniff. — 1, Com¬ 

mon Camomile (Matrioaria Cbamomilla); 2 Aohillea 

Ptarmioa fl.-pl.- R M. £.—Apparently tbe old Painted 

Lady Carnation; but we do not undertake to name 

Carnations. - Mrs. Grainger. — Teooma (Bignonia) 

radioans.- J. W— Maiden Pink, Diantbue deltoides. 

- F. P.—l, Ksoallonia maorantha ; 2, Oeonothns Gioire 

de Versailles ; 3. Cape Gooseberry (Physalls edulle).- 

Ignorant Amateur .—We do not undertake to name 
garden varieties of Roses, only species, and it would be 

quite impossible to do so from a description only.- 

II. R. C.— Red Pimpernel (Anagallis arvensia).- Flora. 

—Send a specimen in flower of the shrub you wish «o have 

named.- Memorabilia .—FruitiDg Duckweed (Nertera 

depressa)- B. 15. B .—The botanloal name of the plant 

oalled Red-hot Poker-plant is Tritoma Uvarla. Propagated 

by division of the roots in spring- Horace.—!, Sequoia 

(Welllngtonia) pin ante a ; 3, Se dum maximum ; 2 and 4, 

Specimens insufficient.- Mrs. Ashton. — Apparently 

Hardy Indian BalBam (Impatiens glandulifera); but speci¬ 
men sent was dried up.- W. IP.—1, Silvery-leaved 

Cineraria (Cineraria maritima); 2, Common Tansy (Tana- 

oetum vulgare).- U. A. Patullo, Kircudbright ,—Send 

better specimen.- George /Vrry.—8carlet Guernsey Lily 

(Nerine Fothergllli).- Tancey .—Ordinary varieties of 

•he single Sunflower.- W. 1 ).—Variegated Maple (Aoer 

Negundo variegatum).- T. R. C.—Anemone japonica 

Ilonorine Jobert; 2 Chrysanthemum carlnatum fl.-pl.; 

3, Mimnlus var.- East Sussex .—Solanum species- 

T. H. J.—l, Deoiduous Cypress (Oupre<*sus distioha); 

2, Variegated Japanese Honevsuokle (Lonioera Japonica 
aureo reticulata); 3, Common Snow berry-tree (Symphori- 

carpus raoemosus); 4, Jew’s Mallow (Kerria japonica).- 

Black Country.—I, Adiantum trapetiforrae; 2, Lastrea 
Filix-mas var.; 3, Insufficient specimen ; 4, Red Pimpernel 

(Anagallis arvensls).- W. P.—l, Taosonia Von Vol- 

xemi; 2, Oyrtomium faloatum ; 3. Davallia oanariensis ; 

4, .Kioby nan thus speoioeus.- Miss M , The Cottage— 

1, Apparently Penteteraon barbatus ; 2, Montbretla Pootsl; 

3, Send again In flower. 

Names of fruit.— R. H L.— Apple, M6rede MeDage. 

- J. Hamer Owens — Plum, Guthries’ Golden- H.B., 

Hrixton — Belgian Purple.- John Wheigh. — Plum, 

Smith's Orleans.- Doubter .—Pears : 1, Fondante de 

Cuerne ; 2. General Todtleben; 3, Send again when ripe 

- Lawrie —Plums : 1, Oullln'a Golden ; 2. Jefferson's ; 

3, Italian Dimatk ; 4. Gisborne’?.- Mrs, Ulick Burke— 

Apples: 1, Uanwell Souring ; 2, Borovltsky ; 3, Nelson 

Oodlin ; 4 White Summer Calville.- James E. West.— 

Probably Margaret Apple ; but specimens very inferior, 

end one quite rotten.- John Cash.— Apple, Dutch 

Oodlin.- Ccntribulor.— Pear, Beurru Ranee; a very 

late kind. Gather about the middle of October.- G. S. 

—Plums: 1, Washington, 2, Goliath ; 3, Jefferson’s. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do mot answer nueries by post, and that we cannot under • 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

A Novice. —Certainly, leave the plants named In the 

ground all winter.- H. H.—O ne of the advertised lampj 

or stoves should do to keep the frost out of so small a 

greenhouse.- Nemo.—U you can substantiate what you 

say, you appear to have good grounds for an action for oom 

peneation ; but the besb way Is to consult a solicitor.- 

W. W. F.— Apply to Mr. H. B. May, Dyson’s lane, Elmon- 
non, Middlesex.- Colchester.— Hobday’s *' Villa Garden¬ 

ing,” Macmillan A Co., London, and read Gardknuvo 

ILL.USTRATRD regularly and attentively.- W. D —Your 

proposed plan of treating the tennis-lawn is a good one, 

aud should answer well.- Cattaneo, Leeds.— Have the 

plants been allowed to become overdry at tbe root at any 
lime? Please eay, and give seme details as to their 

f eneral treatment.- J. L. Hart .—Apply to Mr. 0 

urner, Royal Nurseries, 81ough, Buoks.- SirA.West— 

Please send specimen of the plant in question, and we will 

i hen endeavour to give you the required information.- 

Kit .—We do nob understand your enquiry about outtingi 

from seedlings. Please repeat In a dearer form.- 

Novice —The best plan we think would be to get some 
good gardener or nurseryman In the neighbourhood to 
look at the pisoe of ground and give his advice. It is 

almost impossible bo do so without seeing it.- Shaimon 

The small Onions oan be used for piokling.- F. T. P.— 

A not unusual freak of nature amongst Carnations.- 

George Moon .—Phlox Drummondl is a half-hardy annual, 

and the seed should be sown In March In warmth.- 

Schulze— No doubt red-spider was the oause of the 

mischief.- N., Chingford—To destroy tho weeds spply 

re/use salt to the garden paths during dry weather. 


Catalog lies received.— Tuberous Rooted Plants 
a.nd liulbs. William Bull. 630, King’e-road, Chelsea, 

London, 8.W.- Dutch Bulbs, Plants for Forcing, Roses, 

Fruit-trees, Ac J. and R. Thynne, 8j, 8*-. Vincent-sheet, 

Olaegovr.- Dutch Flower Roots, Roses, FruitJrees, 

Garden Sundries, Ac. Small & Co.. 23, Lime-street, and 

99, Queen-street, Cbeapslde, London, 8.E.- Bulbs, 

jbc. Oollina Broe. and Gabriel, 39, Waterloo read, London. 

S.E. -- Dutch Bulbs, Miscellaneous Bulbous and 

Tuberous Rwted Plants. E. H.-^relage A Son, Haarlem, 

Holland.- Dutch Bulbs dnd carious Flower Roots. 

W. H. Hadtoii, West Qree ^rP^ ij^TJ^ g 0 llfendon. 


- Dutch Bulbs, et c. Sidney L. Browne, Ellough, Beooles, 

Suffolk.- Bulb Guide, Tree and Herbaceous Preonics, 

Tree Carnations, Ac. Thomas S. Ware. Hale Farm Nur¬ 
series, Tottenham, London.- Dutch Bulbs, Flower 

Roots, and Garden Requisites. W. Tait A Co., 119 and 
120, Capel-etreet, Dublin. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

8667.— Breeding turkeys.— Will •• Doulting " kindly 
♦*11 me if a turkay oock hatched this year will be old 
enough to breed from next spring ?—8. A. S. 

8397.—An unhealthy bantam fowl.— 
The cook appears to be suffering from debility. 
Perhaps hs has been overdone with hens, or lost 
tone in some way ; and he will require oareful 
treatment to bring him round again. A very 
good remedy for such cases is the following pre¬ 
scription by Prof. Woodroffe Hill : Tinoture of 
perchloride of iron, 2 drachms; compound tinc¬ 
ture of gentian, 2 drachms ; lime water, 2 oz. ; 
eggs, 2 oz. ; cod liver oil, 4 oz. Shake thoroughly 
up into an emulsion, and give two teaspoonfnls 
three times a day. New laid eggs and chopped 
meat, with grated carrot or watercrees, are 
very serviceable in cases of this kind; and 
mustard and cress may be used as green food 
with advantage.— Doulting. 

8400.— Sunflower-seeds for poultry.— Sunflower- 
seeds are generally ueed as a stimulant for poultry, and 
impart a gloss to the plumage, whioh is a matter of some 
importance in the case of birds intended for the show pen. 
There is no reason why “ Brahma ” should nob do as he 
proposes; but ordinary foods oannob altogether be done 
away with.— Doulting. 


ASKEW'S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS. 
Splendid varieties. List Id. 

W F ASKEW. Borrowdale Hotel. Keswick. 


QTRAWBEKRY, MARGUERITE.—Fruit up 

O to ljo*. weight, very early, immense cropper, 25, Is. 61.; 
60, 3s. fid.; 100. 4i. 6d . free.-J. OORNHILL, Byfleet, Surrey. 

THE Grand New STRAWBERRY NOBLE. 

A —Best early kind ever raised, sent out at 10s. per do*.; 
very strong selected runners, 12, 3s. ; second sise, 12, 3s. 3d., 
free - J OORNHILL, By fleet, Surrey. 


DR1MULAS, CINERARIAS, CALCEO 

LARIAS (spotted or herbaceous), all from the finest 


_ __ finest 

strains procurable, th i same we have sent outto Gardening 
readers for the last six yea-s, evoking hundreds of testimon¬ 
ials. Strong transplanted Dlants. all la 31. Der do*. ; larger 
size, Is. do*., free.-CRANE A CLARKE, Hillside Nursery, 
March Oamb). 


TREE CARNATIONS, produce moat chaste 

1 and beautiful blooms in mid-win ter. La Zouave, scarlet, 
striped Pink, 3 for Is. 4<L Andalusia, large fringed yellow, 
3 for Is. fid. M Carle, grand new white, 3 for Is. fid. 
Souv. de Malmaison, enormous flesh pink, 2 for Is. 9d. All 
strong plants from single pots, free for cash.—CRANE A 
CLARKE. March, Oambs, 


TTARDY PLANTS.—Anyone having a aur- 
LL pins, kindly state prioe per 100 or 1,000 of fine Hardy 
Plants. Wanted particularly: Kalmia latlf olia (l arge). Iris 
pallida. Iris aurea, Aohillea Eupatorium.—BUYER, care of 
Farrington. " Garden" Office. 87, Southampton-street 
Strand. London __ 


TROUBLE White GARDENIA NARCISSUS. 

dJ - Should be planted now; tine bulbs, 95, Is. 31.; 100, 4s. 
Double white anl Poeticus Narcissus, mixed, 35,9d ; 60, Is. 3d. 
Roman Hyacinths, 2.4. dozen, all post free. Bulb Catalogue 
free —W. SHEPPARD, Seedsman, Hounslow, Middlesex. 


pARNATIONS, hardy border — See last 

L week s artioles. Strong seedling planti from double 
flowers, 2s. dozen; Carnation cuttings, mixed, 90, Is. 3d.; 
Mrs. Sinklns Pink, pipings, 25, Is.: 100, 3s. Mixed Pink, 
pipings. 30, Is.; aU port free.— W. SHEPPARD, as above. 

TROUBLE VIOLETS for autumn and winter 

tJ blooming, move well now See articles, Aug. Sist. Marie 
Louise and Neapolitan, double blue; Comte Brazza, double 
white, not small plants, bu» grand clumps, 3s. dozen, on rail; 
4s. dozen, p at free.—W. BHBPPARD, as above. _ 


SPECIAL NOTICE —Owing to the very great 

*3 increase in my business, I have taken premise in the City, 
where a large stock of bulb* and plants will always be on sale. 
—E. ROBINSON. Office: 82 Shaftesbury-road. Hornsey rise, 
N.; Warehouse : Farringdon-market, London, E O. 


ITYACINTH8.—Special Cheap Offer.—1 doz. 
LL choloe named bulbs, in all shades of colour, 3s.; 1 doz. 
choicest named exhibition bulbs, includes all the finest varie¬ 
ties growD, customers' selection, 5s., worth double; either 
Collection oarriage free. Catalogues free.—E. ROBINSON, 
as above __ 

TULIPS, tinett mixed single or double, 4s. 100» 

named sorts oiually cheap; Crocus, blue, white, yellow, 
and striped. Is. 100; all the best named varieties Is. 61. 100. 
5*. orders free Oatalosuos free. —E. ROBINSON , as ab ove 

TIL L UM K R AM ERL —Splendid home- grown 

■U bulbi of this beautiful pink LUy, is. and 1 b 6d. each, 
free; also 30 other varieties of choloe hardy Lilies.-E. 
ROBINSON. as aboy/. 


T ILIUM AURA l?UM.—For Special Offer ot 

Ll Cultivated Bulbs see my advertisement on page II.—E. 
ROBINSON, Farrlngdo n-market, E.O., and Horo aey-rise, N. 

TV/TY GARDENER will aoad a euperb Collection 

of 15 dot perfectly bardv-flowaring plants for half guinea, 
transplanted itook not off shoHs. Many cost 5s doz s 
removing.—HONOURABLE) QJSftlf :U0E JON^S. Oborc)i- 
fleld, Oradley, M*l?ern. 


Splendid Bulbs from Holland. 

Sales every Monday, Wednesday, and Satur¬ 
day, in large and small lots, to suit 
all buyers. 

MR- J- C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 

■ffl TION at his Great Rooms, 18. King street, Covent- 
garden, every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday at Half-paBt 
Twelve o’clock precisely each day, first-class consignments of 
choice-named Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Narcissus. 8cillas, 
and other bulbs arriving daily from well-known farms in 
Holland. 

On view mornings of Bale and Catalogues had. _ 

1 O CHOICE GREENHOUSE FERNS, oar. 

“ pi, for 3s. Large plants of Adiantums, Lomarias, Daval- 
lias, Oheilanth us, Nepbrolepis, to. Different named sorts. - 
E. VAN DBR MEEKS JH, Queen's Nursery, Bathurst. H E. 

■pXHIBITION PANSIES, 1 doz. pair cuttings, 

■LI finest show varieties, 2s. 9d.; do., fanoy varieties. 3s. 3d., 
_. J. To include Geo. Crome. Nell McKay, Prinoesa Beatrice, 
L Rosebery. Ashcroft, Wm. Dick, Ac. Seed from finest varie- 
ties, Is. and 2s. fid, per pkt.—WM. INNE8, Florist, Rothesay. 


QH nnn CLEMATIS IN POTS, of all the 

UUv finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of whioh beoome 10 Inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for climb¬ 
ing and bedding, from 12s, to 24s. per dozen, strong plants; 
extra strong plants, repotted into 54-inoh pots. Si. fid. each. 
Beauty of Worcester a magnificent purple, excellent for bed¬ 
ding, recently sent out by us, reduced prioe. Is. fid. 
Descriptive List on application.—RICHARD SMITH I 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

ORCHIDS, 


[AGO., 


OPECIMEN ORCHIDS, Anthuriuma, 

IJ Euc barfs, Fandanus, Crotons, Azaleas, Lapagerias, Ferns, 
Bamboos, Camellias, pot Rhododendrons (new type), Ao.. for 
* " s of Ed. Sa 


Immediate removal bom the renowned gardens 


. Salt, 


Eeq., J.P , for alterations. Apply for priced Descriptive List. 
-WO OD’S PLA NT CL UB, Kbkstall, Leeds._ 

EXHIBITION FANCY PANSIES. —Cuttings, 

■U 13 pair, 3s. 3d.: half, Is. 91.. free, including Mrs Browell, 
Neil M Kay, Princess Beatrice, Ac. — WM. AK ESTER, 
Florist, DriflWd 


■RICHARD SMITH & CO. beg to announce 

II) that th«*y are continually receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they wlU be happy to 
supply any lady or gentleman with particulars Ac.— St. John's 
Nurseries. Worcester. 


MY PENNY PLANTS for winter bloom.— 

DLL Twelve various plants, Is. 3d.; 34 for 2s.; 88 for 2s. fid.; 
Geraniums, Fuchsias fulgent, prooumbens, and Baby Fuch¬ 
sias, Begonias, Coleus, Artillery-plant, Abutllous, Lantana, 
Habrothamnus, Heliotropes, Hydrangea, blue Marguerites, 
scented Verbena, and many other plants. List Id.—T hz 
GARDENER. Old Vicarage. Bprowston. Norwich 


QTRAWBERRIES. — Goliath, President, 

G Marguerite. Ac , strong plants, 2s. fid. 100, free. _ Carna¬ 


tions. double, all coloui 


SHILLlNO. Seedsman Fleet. Hints 


.pis _ 

nice plants, 18, Is. 3d., free.—H. 


RULBS —2j 9i. Collection, splendid value, 50 

D gound bulbs, include 6 superb Hyacinths, free.—H. SHIL¬ 
LING. Seedsman Fleet. Hants__ 

T7IOLETS (double).—Strong plante now ready 

V for Frames. Marie Louise, Neapolitan, and Swanley 
White. 2*. fid. per dozen: cheaper by the 100.—JOHN 
COLLINS, Sutton. Wood bridge. Suffolk. 


-Mum UNDERWOOD, Hambrook. near Bristol. 

TTARDY SPRING FLOWERS. Wallflower*, 

H blood-red. yellow, aud purple. Snapdragons, Sweet Wil¬ 
liams, Canterbury Bells. Silene compact* all Is. 3d per 100. 
Mixed Violas, Perennial Pyrethmm. Yellow Alyssum, Dion- 
thus, Ueuma. double German Wallflowers aud Brampton 
Stocks, Cineraria maritima. Foxgloves, Sweet Violots, all 
6d. per doz. Perennial Phloxes, lr do«. Good hardy 
plants, free by Parcel Post.- JOHN NORFOLK, Wilburton, 

PARNATIONS AND P1COTEES.—Wanted 

VJ seedling plants of good strains,: state prioe per 100 of 
seedlings sown in past spring.—” B.," 57, Soutnampton-street, 
S trand, London. _ 

S TRAWBERRY RUNNERS. — Strong, 

healthy, and well-rooted from twenty leading varieties. 
Sample of Plants, 3d. Pamphlet andList free.—W. LOVEL 
A EON. The Strawberry Farm. Driffield. _ 

RKITISH QUEEN Strawberry Plants for sale, 
D 2,. per ioo ■ Baumforth Seedling Raspberry Oanes, 3s. 
~ it dozen.—POPPER. Harrow View. Wealdstone. 


)KIZE CARNATIONS. — Selected hardy 

kinds, good tor exhibition or garden (the cream of cele- 
rOOK, 4. Wellesley avenue. Hammersmith. 


L1JUIV., TTCllOH Uy ■I QUU Pi iAwimtin«ws>vu._____ 

’ERN8 TO THE TRADE CHEAP.—100,000 

Pteris, Adiantum s, Ac., In 30 sorts, at 10a. and lfs. per 
0, pickage free, cash with order.—SMITH, Fern Nursery, 
>ughboro'-road, BrixtDmJJ-W.___ 

'OR PRESENT PLANTING.—SPECIAL 

OFFER of some scarce or choice ALPINE and other 


c ues aaarear—-. 

)ELARGONIUMS, Show and Deoorative, good 

rooted cuttings sent free for Is. 3d. per dozen.—Audreaa 

URNETT, Hillingdon, Uxbridge. ___ 

IANSIES.—100 stout, well-rooted plants, in 

ten choloe-named varieties, or three separate colours for 
ddlng , free. 2s 6d.-J. GALVIN, Nurseries, RoaoommoD . 

IAMELLIAS FOR SALE —Fifty splendid 

1 Trees, from 3 to 6 feet high -For particulars write ’ ‘ W., 
Chad- road. Eflubas t on, Birming ham. ___ 

ARGK SNOWDROP BULBS, double or 

J single, 120. Is. 6d ; 1,000. 9s. Daffodil bulbs. 140. Is. fid ; 
)00, 7s. carriage paid.— J. H A RRIS ON. FeUside, Kendal. 

nnnnUNBLOOMED SEEDLING CAR- 
yUUU NATIONS. 36. Is. 3d.: 13 hybgdPwetonim. 
. 3d.; 25 Pansiei, la. 3d., oarriage paid.—TURNER, Thatfco 
eath. St Helani 


FR 1C AN* &RASS ES for VASES.-50 tali; 

L silk ?. Elephant Grasses, 50 graceful K o n P n * reed8, T y 0 
te Kaffir a«w*fs. 4 ornamental Palnis, 8 handsome Unlolla 
ads, 5 leaves of BilverAree The whole, cai nagepald, te, IQd. 
CLARE A CO., Dj, W4*oi) ptret, E O. 
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PLANT FOOD 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 


LEMON OIL INSECTICIDE . 1 


SPRING FLOWERS, 


THE BEST OP ALL PREPARATIONS for 

-L easily, cheaply, and effectually cleaning plants from 
(Teen-fly, thrip, scale, bug, to. Follow the direction*, and 
rou will always use it. Pints, I*. 6<L; quarts, Ss. 9d-; 

gallon, 6s.; 1 gallon, 9*.; 4 gallons, 34*. Ask your seedsman 
for it, or apply to— 

Wm. OLIBRAN & SON, Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham ; 

10 and 11, Market-street, Manchester. _ 


Willesden Water-Repellent, 
ROT-PROOF SCRIM. 

Ferneriee, Pretec- 


In BRASS. COPPER, or IRON, from 31*. 6d. 


F )K Shading GreenhenaM, 

Won of Tender Plants, and rations 1 
and Manofactoring Purposes. 

Prices from la per. lineal yard, 58 lnohaa wide (approx!. 

» Very durablo, and quite worth the additional expense ores 
the ordinary material.0. H. Goodman, Esq., Wandsworth. 

" I hare used your Scrim for greenhouse blinds, and It is as 
good now ss the first day It was put up (four years agoL I hare 
recommended It to many friend*. '—8. EL 0. Kfracroaj) 
Btq., Patent Offloe.__ 


IRON PLANT STAGING. 

Cheap u*eful novelty. Write for detail*. 

TREGGON & CO., 


York Works, Brewery-road, I ondon, N 
and 19, Jowin-stroet, E.C. 

Plexue ORDER EARLY to avoid vexatious delays. 


IBERIS 8EMPERVIRENB. the most beautiful dwart 
white flower existing. Each plant grows a foot aoro»s, 4 Inches 
high, perfectly flat, smothered with purest white flowers ; for 
beds, banks, or rockwork unsurpassed. 1J strong roots, to 
bloom well in spring, 2s , free; 60. 3e. Pd. ,, 

SUPERB DOUBLE HOLLYHOOKB, 12 grand plant*, all 
oolours, 1* 9d., free, will produce grand spikes next reason 

^THE POPULAR ICELAND POPPIES, yellow, white, and 
orange mixed. 11 strong plants for early display, 2*. 31, free. 
Many plants bare already bloomed; now is bert time to plant 
BEDDING VIOLAS AND PANSIES, 12 strong plants in 
6 kinds, 2s., free. The following^are always in bloom, and 
not to be beaten: Count-as of Hopetown (spotless shite) 
Oounters of Kintore (lovely mauve, white and purple). Golden 
Redder (rioh yellow) Blue King (bright blue), Holyrood (deep 

^KYOU^aSiENHjuaK GAY FOB 
strong Primulas, verv choiceit rtraln, large flowers, vivid red 
to pure white, all rhades, stiff transplanted plants. »°on 
bloom, 2s. 3d., free; extra rise, 25, 3e 31. free: delight erery- 
cne &S strong Cinerarias, dwarf habit, large flowers, scarcely 
two p acts alike quality unsurpassed praised by eve-yone, 

2 Ya f CY6 lAM*EN*GIGANTEUM BULBS, immerse flowers, 
all shades, »s. 8d. free; smaller bulbs. 12 for Is. 6d.; extra large 
tulbs. 4s. 61. dozen, free . „, . „ . 

ALL FOLLO*lfca 15 PLANTS, la.,91.,. free.-Canter¬ 
bury Belle, mixed colours: Jacob’s Ladder, bloe and wbi*e, 
superb spotted Mlmulus, grand for opeu ground or pots; Poly 
onthus-Primrcse Magenta Kirg. a deep red, splendid for bad- 
ding, veiy early bloomer; fancy PanBles. stror g seedliDgs.com- 
pri sing every shade of colour; Alpine Auriculas. Honoity, pure 


WILLE8DEN ROOFING 

For Summer-ho oaes, Potttng Sheds, Fowl Houaaa, and all 
outdoor structures. 

Names of Large Users, Full Lists, Samples, Prioes, from 

WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, 

Wlllecden Junction, London, N.W. 
Kiron; London, Liverpool, Manchester, Bi rmingh a m , New¬ 
castle, Sheffield, Nottingham, to., ha. to._ 


Patent^ 10^398 
cr. 10,674. 


Section of Boiler and Pipes thowlng action of hot blast and 
.utomatic Regulator, awarded the SILVRRMKDAL (lit 
RIZR) by the R. H. Sooiety In 1583; still stands without 
val for POWER, EFFICIENCY, and ECONOMY. 

0. P. KINNELL A Oo. hold one of the LAROKST 
TOC KB of hot-water appllanoes IN THE COUNTRY, 


iur v/nirmw ui.uu.uc. ... n Mirtifanc 

at 8t. Helierj. Apply to our Agent, W. H. DICKSON, 
St Peter s, Jersey. 

Illustrated Catalogue (containing guide to amateurs on the 
hot-water apparatus) free on application. 

OHAS. P. KINNELL & OO.. 

EONFOUNDERB AND BOILER MANUFACTURERS 

65a, Sout hwark S treet, L ondon^dA^^, 

Tu* FKRrXCTION 
Slow Combustion 
Gkeknhoubx 
Boiler. 

Builds in front of 

J reenhouse. 8 i * e. 

ft. 1 in. by 14 in. 
dlam., 45'. 6d., car 
riage paid. Same 
Boiler, fitted with 
18 ft 4 in. Piping 
and Expansion Box 
patent Joints and 
Smoke Pipe. £3 14s. 
Carriage paid. Cata¬ 
logue post free. 


Registered Dec. 20, 1888. 
No. 110140. 


Sold In Packets, 6 d. and la. eaoh, and la 
Sealed Bags only. 

16 ; 14 lb. 4/6 ; 28 lb. 7/0: 66 lb. 12/0; 1 owt 20m 

CLAY A LEVESLEY, w 

- - --STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 


TEMPLE MILL LANE, 


NOTHING LIKE THIS AT THE PRICE. 
TENANT'S FIXTURE. No Putty or Bricks, 
Anyone can fix it The best and 
cheapest you can buy. All 
wood. From £&. t 


D. HOBROCKS, Tyldesley. 


New Edition, with enlarged 8uppl< 
Supplement sold separately, 


VVLLU IXILLLII 

Maintains its Superiority over all Rivals 

for permanently destroying vegetation on Walks, Carriage 
Drives, Ash Tennis Courts, Stonework grown green, Ac. 
Used at Keto Gardens, Royal Horticultural Gardens, Ac., dc. 


Describing the 

PLANTS, FRUITS A VEGETABLES 

Desirable for the Garden, and explaining the 

TERMS A OPERATIONS EMPLOYED IN THE CULTIVATION 

With a revised Supplement Including all the new Plants 
and Varieties to the end of the year 1880, 

By N. E. BROWN, of the Royal Herbarium , Kew. 
London : GEO. BELL A SONS, York-st, Oovent-gardon. 


J. PRATT, OrownW^^^W^^^^Lond^^^^ 


to all using Weed Killer bearing our Trade Mark, 
without which none is genuine. Refute Imitations. 

Trice— Gallon 2/, 5 gal. 1/2,10 gal. 1/6, 40 gal. 1/4 per gal. 

SPECIAL QUOTATIONS FOR QUANTITIES. 

Trial sample poet free. 


CONWAY G. WARNE, 

Successor to JOHN MATTHEWS, 

Royal Potteries, Weston-super-Mara, 
Manufacturer of TERRA OOTTAYASK8, 

FOUNTAINS. BASKETS, _ 

BORDER TILES, GARDEN POTS. 
Price List post free. Book of Designs, la. 64 

21 GOLD A SILVER MEDALS. 

HT The largest Flower-pot Manufactory 
in the World. 


Carriage paid 5 gals, and upwards. 


l'I' riH_r J. — Chambers or 
f in well-lighted, thoroughly fire-proof, 
Suites, three, six. or more rooms. Strong 

1 *— *~bc z, hill porter, and 
-Aoply at the Office 


T LNOOLN ’8-INN-FIELDS. 

JJ Offices, at 63, in i 
sanitary building. Suites, tnree, six. or mure 
rooms, lift, warmed passages, speaking 
resident housekeeper Moderate renta^A-^-. ^ 

In the building, or of Mk: 
street, B.W. _ 

(lAKDKNER.Hea 

vT are kept, or got- 

at Phniblaud Park ; can 
WILLIAM LAST. ne«rl 

OOT-VVATEK PIPES, 
n heated by Oil, Gas, or 
35 j. Excelsior Propagators. 21s. 

3 stamps. Price Lists free. : 

En gine ers. VT 

rpo LET. 


Holds 40 gallons. Wrought-iron 
i.-■ ~J> frame-work, neatly painted. Gal- 
b ^ vanlzed tubes with tap to regulate 

flow. Gives spray 36 ins. wide. 
Price £4 net on rail Glasgow. 
Sole Manufacturers: Thb 

HORTICULTURAL & AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COY- 

Principal Agents: BLACKLEY , YOUhO A CO* 

103 HOLM STREET, GLASGOW. 

SOLD BY SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. 


good single-handed ; for the past seven years 

-ibehUhly recommended; married.— 

the Blacksmith’s, Olaydon, Suffo lk. 

__ -For every greenhouse 

Ooke, boiler and pipes oomplete, 
Catalogues, ICO Illustrations 
rnw MW . -MU88ETT8, Horticultural 

WinfltaDley-road.Claph am Ju nction._ 

_ .51 acres of good gardenland well- 

stofcked'with nusb and large fruit-trees. Also dwelling- 
je and useful outbuildings, four greenhouses, frames, 
to Full particulars as to rent and valuation from 
tenant - JO NAH BOOTH. Baffam-gardena, Selby. 

l HUME a Nil ABROAD.—ACCIDENTS 

of all kind* Insured against by the A.YP A8- 

fGERS' ASSURANCE COMPANY. Horn EVELYN 
ILEY, Chairman. Annual Inoome, £348,000. Oompen- 
mfinmdyplaSrS^WOOO. Moderate P^mlorM-favoui- 


WARM YOUR CONSERVATORY 


With the New Patent. 

'RELIANCE’ CAS 
BOILER. 

Fixed inside with per¬ 
fect safety. 

G. SHREWSBURY. 
1S2 Newvaie-at • E.O. 

THE VICTORIA GREENHOUSES. 

ND for our Prloe List and save 25 per oent. 


jcitinfV APPARATUS 
| COMPUTE. 


Juat Beady, price ls„ post free. Is. 3d. 


OR, THE CEMETERIES OF THE FUTURE. 
London OAS8EL L k OO.. Ltd.. La Belle Bauvage-yard.E.O. 

XTORrZONTAL Tubular SADDLE BUILEH 
H fitted with 2-inoh piffle 3 ft. 6bv l ft., wUl heat 600 fee’ 
4 inch pipirg, £S.-D. (HOBRCSKH, 
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Annuals, autumn-sown 
Apple Bfu Pool 
AppUs for a chalky soil 
Apples, storing .. 
Aza'eai - 

Assleas, Indian, treat¬ 
ment of .. - 

Bedding-plants, winter¬ 
ing 

Begonias, double, In 
winter, flowering 
Begonias, reed ling, win¬ 
tering 

Broom, Bush or Span'ah 
(flpartiam janoecm).— 
A usef al shrub . 
Oabbsge-fly, lams of the 

Camellias. 

Carnations absolutely 

hardy . 

Oattleya Bowringlaoa .. 
Cherry, Whits Heart, 
not bearing 

Chiyaanttaemnmaegctn n 
Correas 

Crotons for room or table 
decoration 


41* 

405 
405 
4 6 

405 

408 

4C8 

408 

409 


415 

ill 

403 

416 
411 

403 

411 

407 


Cucumbers and Toma¬ 
toes, growing early .. 
Cyclamen!. treatment of 
Dshliat. Cactus - .. 

Dindelio: s for salad - 
Evergreen and flower¬ 
ing climbers for front 
of a house - 

Fence, living, to keep 
out cattle .. 

Fernery. destroying 
woollice In a „ 

Ferncr/, indoor, green 
glau for an 

Ferns, Net (Gleiohenisi), 
v«w Zealand .. 
Flowers for boxes in 
London n a 
Fruit garden _ „ 

Fruit trees, btnrea 
Fuchaiss dropping their 
flowtrbnds .. .. 

Gladioli not flowering — 
Garden, keeping rabbits 

out of a. 

Garden, laying on water 
fora 


409 
403 
415 

410 


410 

411 
411 
411 
411 

410 

401 

405 

411 

416 

414 

410 


I 1ST ID EX. 

Mallow,the Jew's (Karris 
jsponica) 

Montbretia croccsmie* 
flora .. .. „ 

Mushrooms, gathering . 
Mushroom spawn in a 
G ass field 

.. 405 , Oooidium Jonesiannm . 
Oncidiuni ssile 
413 | Orange, Mock jPhilafel- 
4)' phus grandiflorus) thJ 
large-flowered .. 
Orchid, a Slipper (Oipti- 
pedinm Godefrojas) .. 
Outdoor garden .. M 
Pea, “Si Dutbus" - 
Pelargoniums, Zonal, 


Gtrdeu, laying out 
front 

Gooseberry-bushes, prun¬ 
ing . 

Gooseberry • oiUrplllera 
and gas lime 
Grapes, BU k Ham¬ 
burgh. kwpieg . 

Grass, laying down _ 
piece of ground with . 

Greenhouse 

Greenhouse, arranging a 4J8 
Hedge, evergreen, for a 
town garden .. 

Herb teds treatment of 
Honeysuckle, J. psneae 
(Lonio* ra Japonic a) 

Insee, cuitaie of 
Ivies with va legat’d 
leavei 

Lilies, Arum, not flow, r- 

ing. 

Lilies in the opm ground _ 

Plantain (Fun- gieenhouse 

.. .. 413 Plants for a shady border 


416 

406 ! 


4J5 I 


4’5 

410 


414 

416 


414 


4)8 

416 


propagating 
Plant', applying top - 
drenlnf totho . 
Plants for a garden in 

winter. 

Plants for a lean - to 


Mas) 

LIlium anratum bulbs 
after flowering 


~ 403 


| Planta^greenhoiue, ce- 


41* 

410 

410 

411 
411 


411 

'03 

410 

4 5 

411 

416 

403 
4 LB 


Plants, bard • wooded 
New Holland acd Uapa 
Plants, i oft wooded .. 
Plants, table, elegant 
Plums for an eait wall 
Poultry and rabbits 
Pi raoantba oppos.te the 
sea.. .. - 

2 jestioas and answers 
adishes to stand the 
winter 

Rhubarb culture . .. 

Rose-beds, draining .. 
Rose-buds for mat ket .. 
Rose for a hour e wall a 
Rojos and climbers for 
a house front -- 
Roses, climbing, fer pot 
culture in South Staf¬ 
fordshire . 

Roses from onttingi .. 
Roses from seed, raising 
Rose - shoots, cutting 
back - 

Seakale, treatment of .. 
Shrubs for a screen, best 
kind of. 


4C6 I 
4C6 
410 I 
4)5 ; 

4, 

415 ! 
417 | 

410 

409 

4*3 

414 
4 !4 


413 

4 IS 
4U, 

411 j 
409 


Shrubs, evergreen, strik¬ 
ing - .. 415 

Sucfliwer, the Fraltia 
(Harpslinm rig.dam) 414 
Tomato diseases .. .. 410 

Tomatoe?, ocol green¬ 
house for .. 4C9 

Tomato's fer winter and 
tpring .. .. .. 403 

Tomatoes, stew'd .. 4i3 
Tomatoes, watering 410 
To«n garden, woik in 
the .. 4(7 

Trees snd shrubs, choice, 
transplanting .. .. 411 

Trees and shrubs for a 
hi a smoky 
k .. « .. 415 

Vegetable garden .. 4)6 
Violets not fluwexlnj 

well .416 

Violets, rel - spider 

among.416 

Wallflowers, planting .. 416 
Week's work, the own¬ 
ing.408 

Wire worm and gas-lime 411 


garden 

district 


FRUIT. 


BARREN FRUIT-TREES. 


This is the time to make preparation for the 
coming season of planting; bat many a one will 
say: “ I have no room for any more tree*, and a 
good many of those I have never prodaoe any¬ 
thing.” And this is doubtless true, for in the 
very beat oolleotions of treee In the country, 
there are sore to be some unfruitful ones. Now, 
many will tell you it is root pruning that is 
needed, or root-lifting that is said to produce 
wondrous results, and doubtless in some oases 
it is the correct thing to do. Bub I fear that 
those who advocate such frequent transplanting 
get very little for their pains, as we know full 
well that a tree must have a good hold of the 
soil before it can prodaoe a full crop, and my 
idea is, that if a tree does not seem inclined to 
become fruitful after three or fonr years from 
the date of planting, it is far the better plan to 
grab it up root and branch and put in another 
than to waste time and labonr upon it. And 
this is the time of year to take stock of one's 
trees and mark such as are to come out, if they 
cannot be removed at onoe, bat if they o*n so 
muoh the better, as if there is any leisure time 
in gardens it is usually in the autumn, and if 
the worthless trees oan be grubbed up now, and 
the soil well prepared for new ones, it will have 
a ohanoe of getting moistened and mellowed 
ready for planting as soon as the leaf falls. In 
deciding on which trees are to be destroyed it 
will not do to condemn a tree because it is un¬ 
fruitful this year, when failure seems so general 
in many parts of the country, for if a tree has 
borne good crops, it will probably do so again, 
when more genial seasons smile on us. But it 
is to suoh trees as persistently defy genial 
seasons and all endeavours of skilful practi¬ 
tioners to make them bear fruit, or if they do 
produce a few they are cracked or worthless, for 
a tree may just as well be quite barren as to pro¬ 
daoe fruit that is unsaleable, and that there are 


plenty of these in all parts of the country I 
nave ample evidenoe every time I look through 
gardens or orohards, and without making any 
new additions to the area devoted to frnit-treee, 
I could make room for hundreds of thousands of 
trees by simply grabbing up at onoe those that 
do not pay anything for the soil they oooupy. 
If a law oonld be passed for evicting trees as 
well as tenants that pay no rent, what a olear- 
anoe there would be in many orohards. The 
reasons for this state of things are various. In 
many oases the varieties of trees planted are 
Totally unsuitbd to the position they 
occupy. Pears that require a wall, even in the 
south, are planted on a bleak hill tide where there 
is no chance of their doing anything but cumber 
the soil until they are out down, and, without 
mentioning tenderer fruits at all, I may say 
that the Apple, although so nearly allied to 
the hardy Crab, contains many varieties that are 
too good by half for the positions they are 
frequently plaoed in, and I have many 
times observed amateurs taking the names 
of beautiful looking Apples at hortfoultural 
exhibitions that had /been .grew a j fat [pots in 
orchard houses, for plaoting m opeh positions. 


Such sorts as Emperor Alexander and the 
lovely Calville BLanohe are perfeotly useless 
for exposed positions, and any amount of similar 
oases might be oibed. Then the mode of training 
that suits some kinds well may be totally 
unseated to others. Trees that are naturally 
of ooarse, rampant growth never take kindly to 
restrictive modes of training, and the kind of 
stock that suits even a large proportion of some 
kinds of fruit may fail completely to produce 
fruitfnl treee of some particular kinds. Then 
the soil, and, above all, the subsoil, that 
suits eome kinds may fail miserably with others, 
and when these things are against the cultivator 
my oontention is that the belt remedy is to grab 
up by the root and start afresh with kinds that 
do auooeed in yonr own locality and in the par¬ 
ticular style of growth yon are going to try 
them. We hear a good deal about oar miserable 
olimate, but I have never seen any authentic 
proof that oar seasons have undergone so mnoh 
change as many aver. I am well aware that 
many crops now grown under glass used to be 
grown on open walls; but in what is termed the 
good old days gardeners had no ohoioe in the 
matter, aa the glass-houses were a luxury that 
only existed in the gardens of the wealthy; but 
now nearly all our mechanics have a bit of glass, 
if it ie ever so small, and there oan be no ques¬ 
tion but that if the same time and attention 
were bestowed on wall-tree culture and the old 
manure heated frames that our forefathers 
bestowed on them, equally good results would 
follow; but the demand on men’s time will 
not permit of this, and old-fashioned things 
are too slow for the majority. But to 
our latest improvements I should like to add 
that of having not a tree or hash on the 
laoe, which, year after year, was like the 
arren Fig-tree. I would make the maxim 
of one trial more final, and if it did not then 
respond with fruit, the pick-axe and apsde 
should work the remedy, and after clearing 
away the useless oumberer of the soil, I should 
thoroughly prepare the soil for another and 
better tree, not neoessarily planting an Apple 
where an Apple had been, but varying the rota¬ 
tion of orops aa muoh as possible; for although 
the effect of this is well understood in orops that 
only stand a very brief period, it is hardly 
taken into consideration so much as its impert- 
anoe merits in arranging the proper rotation Of 
frnit-trees. James Groom, Hants. 


8568.—Apples for a chalky soiL— The 
following kinds oan be recommended from per¬ 
sonal experience: 1, Irish Peaoh for early 
dessert. I have had them ripe (on a wall) by 
the end of June. This beautiful and delirious 
Apple is too little known. 2, Keswick Ccdlin, 
the favourite Apple here. Ite one defeot that it 
does not keep has been exaggerated. I have 
had it in excellent condition in the middle of 
November. 3, New Hawthornden, good in 
flavour and texture, and, unlike the ordinary 
Hawthornden, it keeps well. The tree is a mag- 
nifioent bearer, fruiting, In fact, o its own 
destruction. I think it Bhould bj grewn as a 
dwarf. 4, King of the Pippins, good for both 
the kitohen and the table. A safe Apple which 
does well everywhere, and comes quickly into 
bearing as a dwarf. 5, Wellington or Damelow’s 
Seedling, a great favourite with the cook, but 


deficient in true Apple flavour, being, in fact, a 
large Crab. The tree is handsome and a sure 
bearer, and should be grown ae a standard. 5, 
Lane’s Prince Albert. It wonld be impossible 
to over-praise this magnificent kitohen Apple, 
which ripens about January. The tree bears 
well, and ie known to me only as a pyramid. 
6, Northern Greening, a kitchen Apple, perhaps 
the best for keeping long in good condition. To 
this list should be added Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
the favonrite dessert Apple of the day. There 
are, no donbt, others equally valuable for a 
chalky soil, but these oan be guaranteed by the 
writer. Three kinds have, so far, not done 
well: Lord Snffield (three trees), and Sturmer 
Pippin (two trees). Both these kinds seem 
delicate. The third is Blenheim Orange, which 
holds baok, but is probably one of the best, per¬ 
haps the best, for general purposes, for those who 
can wait.—N. P., Watford. 

-“ Amateur " should plant Blenheim Orar ge, C jlllol, 

or Maliter if he wishes for fruit that will answer both 
purposes—vis., kitohen and dessert. The above three are 
grand growers, bearers, and sell us, and have every good 
quality.—W. P. 

8563 —Bess Pool Apple-—“G. T. B.” 
says he has twenty Bess Pool Apple-trees 
sixteen years old, and they never have borne 
frnit, and yet are healthy trees. This is a 
staggerer. And he also asks is Bees Pool a good 
bearer ? If anyone were to put this and his last 
question to “G. T. B ” we coaid easily imagine 
what his answer wonld be—a loud “No.” 
Well, my reply to this question is just the 
opposite. Bess Pool is a great bearer of large, 
handsome fruit, of first quality, very juicy, of 
sweet and vinons flavour; but the tree has its 
peculiarities. It will not bear pruning, as ib 
bears its fruit at the extremity of the branches; 
so if close pruned fruit oaunot be expeoted.— 
W. Phillips, Hoole, Chester. 

-The Bsas Pool Apple Ida shy bearer. I have known 

it grow to the bice of a fair sissd Oak-tree, and yet yie'd 
hardly any fruit. The A > pies keep well, but are dry and 
leathery. I should have all the trees grafted with better 
sorts.—S. E. 

8614. — Keeping Black Hamburgh 
Grapes. —The time the Grapes oan be kept in 
a freah, plump condition will depend in a great 
measure upon the health and condition of the 
Vines and the weight of the crop. I have kept 
Blaok Hambnrgh Grapes that were ripe in Jnly 
in good condition till Christmas; and particular 
Vines may oarry their crops even longer if they 
have never been distressed by an over-orop, and 
the atmospheric conditions are right, ana only 
fire enough used to keep out damp and frost.— 
E. H. 

85:6.—Gooseberry caterpillars and gas-lime. 
—I do not think the applioaiion of gas-lime would be of 
any use now ; but if a dressing was given just before the 
bushes were onmlng Into leaf It would probably destroy 
the young saw flies m they emerged from the eoll. I 
should nob fork II In; as to whether It would injure the 
bishes woull depend on the am rant uied. A very 
efleotual plan is to remove the soil from und^r the trees 
to a depth of 3 ioohes, and bury it nob lets than a foot 
below the tu'faoe, or burn it. O l oourse, the earth taken 
away must be replaoed with fresh soiL—G. S S. 

- When speaking of Gooseberry cater¬ 
pillars it is rather important to specify whioh 
caterpillars are intended. The oommonest of all 
Gooseberry pests is the caterpillar of the Goose¬ 
berry moth, a white looking larva with blaok 
and yellow spots. Gas-lime would be absolutely 
uieleas as a oure for this plague; hand-pioking 
is the only remedy that I know of. This cater- 
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pillar does not pupate underground, bat is 
attsohed by a silken web to the branches, where 
it is a conspicuous object owing to its being 
blaok, banded with yellow. The moth is a 
butterfly-like insect, white, spotted with black 
and yellow, and is easily caught with a butter¬ 
fly -net.—A. G. Butler. 

8610 —Plums for an east wall.— All kinds of 
Plums will do well on an east wa'l Tbs following are a * ood 
selection : Green Gave, Klrke'e, Jtffer*on, Viotoria, Mag¬ 
num Bonnm, Pond’s Seedling, and Golden Drop.—E. H. 

8615 — Storing’ Apples.—The newly-bullb room will 
be quite safe for storing Apples In if provided with 
ventilators, which should be kept open more or less 
through the autumn. 1 think Apple (tores are sometimes 
too dry and warm, especially for late keeping varieties, 
cni this is the oauee why ehriveiled Apples ars so common 
ae Christmas.— E. H. 

856 1 . — Pruning Gooseberry-bushes. — Do not 
rune them until early spring ; then take oat Borne of the 
ranohee entirely if too thick. Do not shorten the bearing 
shoot*, and vnu will have a crop like ropes of Onions. TOp- 
dreee in spring or antumn with manure, and In May soot 
should be e* over this to keep down caterpillars.—W. P 

-In pruning Gooseberry-bushes the young 

growths ought merely to be thinned out suffi¬ 
ciently so that the bushes may not be over¬ 
crowded with wood. The centre of the bushes 
ought to be well thinned out, in order that light 
and air may reach the plants as much as pos¬ 
sible. Pruning may be done any time after the 
leaves fall, but where bud-eating birds are 
abundant it has to be deferred until the spring, 
so that the cultivator may oonsider what has to 
be done after the birds are done with them.— 
J. D. E. 

8632 —White Heart Cherry not bearing —The 
blossom of your Cherry ie no doubs injured by oola winds 
or iprlng frost, wbioh le the osute ot its not beating. As It 
hse oily produced one crop in 20 year?, 1 should out it 
down and plant something more profitable.—J. C. C 


THU COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from September 
21 st to September 2 8th. 

Rearranged conservatory with a view of making the 
plants more Interesting. Groups of early-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums are very bright and pleasant to lock upon 
now. I have reduoed tbe climbing growth on the roof to 
let In more light. 1 am still keeping a little air on at night, 
and only lighting flr<s on ohllly, damp nights, and this 
mere for the purpose of dry log up damp and causing a 
buoyant condition of tbe atmosphere than from fear of 
froit. The waterlog is done In toe morning now, go that 
the damp may dry up and disappear before night. Zonal 
Pelargonium! intend'd for winter blooming have had the 
fl owe >buds pinobed off for the last time, and the plants 
have bten plaoed on the stage near tbe gliasina light 
house. No fire-heat will be uiad at present, as I do not 
want to hurry them ; bub there is every sppearanoe of their 
being a mass of flowers by-and-bye. Potted off Tomatoes 
for early work. Shall grow them on near the glass to 
keep them sturdy. Put in outtiogs of bedding Violas in 
frame. Removed runners from Strawberries in pots. I 
am giving them liquid-manure twioe a-week to strengthen 
tbe erowoe. Potted stock of Laobenaliav (Cape Cowslips). 
This pretty little greenhouse bulb ie eaiily grown, and 
laoreases rapidly. Made a last sowing of Brown Coe 
Lettuce oo a warm border. The plants will remain in seed¬ 
bed all winter, and will oome In useful for suooessional 
crops in spring. If we have a long oold winter the larger 

F lante may suffer ; but we rarely lose the late sown shook. 

have planted several spare frames, whioh have been used 
for Cucumbers and Melons during earnmer, with Let¬ 
tuces and Eodivas to meat any condition of weather. Plante 
about a quarter grown ere beet for this work. Frenoh 
Beane planted in a pit on a slight hotbed are now getting 
a.rang and will be freely ventilated in fine weather. They 
will produoe a supply during autumn, and will be suc¬ 
ceed* d by Beane sown In pots. Patio outtlngsof Lavender 
and Rosemary under handlighbs. Roots will form during 
win er, and in spring the little plants will be eel out io a 
nurjery bed. Where one la expected to keep a good stock 
ot p’.anta of these and similar things, it is necessary to 
striae a few oubtings annually, as old plants are apt to 
disappear during a severe winter. Both of these things 
have an ornamental sppearanoe when planted In groups on 
the lawn, or In the shrubbery. Llf.ed a few plants cl 
8 zest Basil and potted them so as to have green Basil for 
kltohen use as long at possible. I generally sow a few 
seeds In July In pots to have a stook in autumn. Tbii 
year I have not done this, and so eh ill have to depend upon 
plants lifted from the bed. Shifted Cinerarias and Primulas 
into the flowering-pots Shall grow them on oool for tbe 
present. Primulas ars mtherimpztient of too muoh water; 
but Cinerarias must be well supplied. Rearranged stove, 
taking baok plant! from oooler bouses, and young stuff 
which has been plaoed in pots to make growth. Removed 
the blinds, as no more shade will be required for this 
house now. Gloxinias whioh have done flowering have 
been plaoed under stage, laying the pots on the sides. 
There is quite moisture enough in the soli to ripen off the 
tubers, and the position is a damp one. Warm coverings 
are plaoed on Cucumber and Melon pits to eoooomise heat 
at night Turned out the remainder of the trees in pots 
from orchard-house. Any which required larger were 
repotted, aud others top-dressed. The orohird-house will 
shortly be filled with Chrysanthemum! for winter oatting. 
I believe In growing Chrysanthemums in pots; bub useful 
flowers for cutting may oe had from the plants set out In 
beds and lifted now. Moved the ebook of Ooleures, Alter- 
nantheras, Ire sine*, Ac., from a oold pit to a warm house ft r 
the winter. Suoh things cannot be safely kept in oold 

b0W - igitized byXjO)Q[£ 


Greenhouse. 

Camellias.— Through insufficiency of room, Camellias 
are often turned out-of doors in summer after their buds 
are set, and in oases where the space is limited it may be 
better for the time to so dispose of them rather than 
orowd the houses to an extent whioh oanaes the whole cf 
the occupants to suffer. Yet, experience proves that 
Camellias ars better kept indoors altogether than exposed 
in this way. In auoh summers aa the one now closing, 
when thunder-atoime, accompanied by drenching rains, 
have been almost a weekly occurrence, the soil in the pots 
gets saturated so muoh as to injure the roots, the effects 
of whioh are teen later on by the buds dropping c ff in 
quantity. Tbit occur a most frequently with the favourite 
old double white variety alba plena, and the equally 
favourite red lmbrioata, particularly if the plants ere not 
In a vigorous, free-growing state; in whioh case, it often 
happens that after a full crop of buds have set, and kept 
on increasing In else until the winter is well on, all at onoe 
almost the whole drop off. The longer the plants remain 
oat the more danger there ie of their suffering In this 
manner, consequently, the eooner they are housed the 
better. If they ere at all s fleeted with either brown or 
white scale, the ineeota whioh trouble them most, they 
should have a thorough cleaning; the brown species con¬ 
fines itself mostly to the leavee and current season's wood; 
it does not do co muoh harm as the white epeoiee. whioh 
attaches itself in quantity to the leaves, bade, ana wood, 
old and new alike, from whioh it le difficult to detach. A 
tooth-brush is the beet implement to dear It from the 
wood, but a softer breeh must be used for the leaves, or 
they will be disfigured, though the Injury may not show 
at the time it is dons. Where the plants an muoh In¬ 
fested, the scale will be found In numbers on the buds, 
from whioh its removal must be effected with care, other¬ 
wise In a month or two they will most likely drop cff. A 
thln-poloted etiok is the best thing I have found for re¬ 
moving the scale whioh generally takes up it! quarters at 
the base of the buds. After ell the eoele that is visible 
ie removed, tbe leaves and the ehoote should be well 
•ponged with soapy water. The brown Insect Is easily 
oleared away by sponging; the glutinous stioky excre¬ 
ment which It deposits on tbe leavee should be sponged 
off, as dust sticks to It, so that tbs affected leaves get 
partially oovered with a coating of dirt whioh, if left on 
them, causes their destruction before their allotted time. 
As already caid, the brown inieot le not so in j urious aa the 
white one; the latter pest seems to lnarease the fastest on 

S lants that are not vigorous, In whioh oase it further re* 
uoes tbe'r strength often. 

Azaleas.—Want of room is often the reason for turning 
Asaleas out-of-doors in summer; but it frequently happens 
that the plants are put outside to save the trouble of keep¬ 
ing down their great enemy, ehrlpe. An Im pr ess i on fre¬ 
quently exists that this little peel will not increase feet 
enough to do muoh harm out-of-doors; yet, though it does 
not breed co rapidly in the open air ae it does under glam, 
the condition Asaleas that have been out In summer are 
often found in when the time of housing comes, with half 
their leavee gone, and the remaining half brown and of 
little use, shows the mistake oommitted in turning the 
plants out and leaving the in wots unchecked. Azaleas 
that have been neglected in this way are eo muoh weakened 
by the premature destruction of their leavee, that it takes 
two or three years cf aareful treatment to bring them 
round. Where the plants have been affeoted with this 
trouble—some insect during the summer—before being 
taken indoors, they should nave a thorough cleaning by 
either dipping In or syringing with strong tobaooo- water, 
to whioh some Glshurst has been added. Whfohever 
method le adopted, the whole surface of all the leaves 
must be reaohed with the liquid, otherwlie the ohancee 
are that the work will only be partially done. Amongst 
the numerous epeoiee and varieties of greenhouse plants 
in cultivation, it would be difficult to point to any that 
equal Acaleae, or that are so well deserving the attention 
of amateurs who have had some experience In the manage¬ 
ment of pat p'ante. They are easily grown, the freelso of 
free bloomers, and not subject to get out of condition, 
provided they are fairly treated. Black tbrip ii their in¬ 
veterate enemy; It seldom happens that a summer peeves 
without the plants, be the stook few or numerous, being 
attacked by tbe pest, aud if the necessary means, snoh as 
washing with tobaooo-water, or other lnseotidde, or fumi¬ 
gating with tobaooo smoke are not taken In time before 
the leaves get muoh injared, It is useless to expeotbhe 
plants to thrive. 

Hard - wooded. New Holland and Gape 
plants.—As recommended during the summer it le 
necessary to stand most of the kinds of herd-wooded sub¬ 
jects out-of-doors for a few week#, after the principal 
portion of their growth has been made- Without exposure 
in this way for a short time, many of the sorts will not set 
their flower-buds to an extent that will enable them to 
prodnoeafull crop of bloom. Another effect whioh ex¬ 
posure In the open air has is, that It solidifies and hardens 
the leaves in a way that renders the plants less liable to 
the attaoks of mildew, the troublesome parasite to wbioh 
most of the best epeoies and varieties are more or levs sub¬ 
ject It Is not safe to trust any plant! that are indigenous 
co tbe countries named to a temperature lower than freez¬ 
ing point, for, though there is some difference in the 
■mount of oold that they will bear, if outside even a single 
night on whioh there wae frost, the points of the shoots 
woald be liable to suffer in a manner that would epoil the 
appearanoe of the plants. It Is thus better not to leave 
them out longer, in arranging the different kinds in their 
winter quarters, the Heaths should be stood at the ooldest 
end of tne house, end nearest to where the air le admitted ; 
although. In oommon with other plants, they do not like 
being submitted to oald draughts, they will bear a more 
airy position than most things. The different kinds of 
plants under notice require to be wintered in a house or 
pit, where they will be fully exposed to the light; without 
this they will not do well. E toh ought to stand olear of 
neighbours. Where the number grown is limited, it Is 
not a bad plan to elevate them singly on Inverted pots, 
some distance apart above the otiier oooupants of the 
house that are of leas consequence. Such thiogs ae the 
B ironies, Hederomae, Pi a e teas, Tetratheoa ericoidee, 
and Hnthv, are more or less liable to the atbacka of mil- 
dew, especially after showery summers like tbe present, 
when the leavee are leas hard than they are after a sunny, 
dry season. All the stook should be looked oloeely after 
at the time of housing, and at Intel vals ai ter wards, to see 


that they are free from the parasite, on the least trace of 
whioh being discovered the affeoted plants ought to bo 
dusted over with flowers of sulphur. In the absence of » 
sulphur puff for applying the powder, it may hi put on 
witn a gauss bag. Lay the plants down on their aides 
whilst being operated upon, so that the sulphur will nob 
get to the aoU, or it will io jura the roots ; and when it io 
ty ringed off. after being allowed to remain on the plants 
for two or three days, they must be again laid on their 
sldee, to prevent the sulphur-impregnated water reaching- 
the aoU. 

Soft-wooded plants.—Where auoh winter flower* 
log, and berry-bearing subjects as Veronloae, Salvias, 
and Solanums have been grown out in the open ground 
during summer, and have had their roots prepared as 
advised a short time baok, they should now be taken up 
end potted. If, as suggested at the time, they were planted 
out, the soil they were put In was composed of light, 
open material, enough of it may be shook away without 
injuring the young fibres to admit of the roots being got 
into moderate Used pots. Drain the pots moderately; 
use eoU somewhat light in character, such aa fresh loam 
with some leaf mould, rotten manure, and sand mixed 
with it. Press the soli firmly in the pots, give a moderate 
watering as soon as the potting is oompleted. Tbs plants 
in question ars strong-rooted subjects that will bear water 
being appUed to them as soon ai they are potted without 
any danger of Its injuring the young fibres that have been 
broken in taking up in the way that would occur with 
things of a more delicate nature. Dlreotly the potting is 
oompleted they should be stood in a pit or frame with 
the lights kepi almost o l osed for a week or two, only giving 
a little air In the middle of the day, when the weather is 
•unny. If It happens to be very blight, a thin shade will 
be neoessary. After the roote begin to move, give more 
air gradually, and when the plants have had further time 
to get established, ventilate freely. Thomas Bams. 


Outdoor Garden. 

The season for planting hardy bulbiiioloie at hand, 
and the neceisary stock of Daffodils, Ore coses. Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Snowdrops, Squills, Aa, should be obtained 
without delay. The large purchaser hat the advantage as 
regards price ; but bulbs of the oommon varieties are oheap 
enough for even a slender pursa There are many ways 
of arranging them, and variety of treatment la always 
desirable. Daffodils always looks well in groups of con¬ 
siderable else; but long lines, when thickly piloted, cf 
Daffodils, Snowdrop?, or Orooueee, are very showy. 
They will grow in any kind of soil If it has been well culti¬ 
vated ; but It is not advisable ta plant too deeply in heavy 
laud. Nothing should be oovered deeper than 3 inches, 
no matter what the character of the soil may be, and in 
heavy land a less depth of covering will be better. Leaf- 
mould and sharp sand will be useful to work in with 
Hyacinths and Soillae to encourage root aoticn. Cuttings 
of evergreen shrubs will strike during winter and early 
spring if planted now. Tae oboioe things to be planted 
under handllghta or in frames, and kept oloee and shaded. 
Oommon things, suoh as Laurels, Boxes, Ac., will do in a 
shady border anywhere-should be planted firmly and 
kept moist. A mulch of old leaf-mould or Cocoi-nut-fibra 
before severe frosts sets in will be useful, and check the 
lifting power of the frost, and keep out the air, which 
always finds an entrance when the eoll la disturbed. 
Choice trees and shrubs whioh are diffloult to root from 
cuttings may be layered now. Where only a few plants 
are required this Ie tbe easiest way of propagating them. 
Anyelde shoots that can be bent down to the ground will 
form roots in due time. Toe rooting prooees will be 
hastened if a tongue is made on the under tide of the 
branch before pegging it down, though I have seen 
hundreds of oommon evergreen shrub i rooted by simply 
laying the branoh on the ground aod placing a mound of 
soil over it and treading It down firm. Put in the stock 
of Oaloaolatia cuttings shortly. Young ehoote 3 iuohea or 
so long are the beat. They must have oool treatment; a 
oold frame la the beet pleoe for them. Continual atten¬ 
tion will be required now in the flower garden to keep it 
in a presentable condition. 

Fruit Garden. 

Look over ripe Grapes frequently to remove any banks 
whioh show a tendency to decay, as one bad berry will 
soon destroy all those in oontaot with it, for deoay soon 
spreads among Grapsa The roof of the vinery where 
Grapes are to be kept on the Vines must be In a sound 
oondition. Inside painting is very of is a negleoted. and 
the water drips through in oonsequenoa 1i will be better to 
oat the Grapes and bottle them off If the roof of the house 
is not perfectly watertight. Remove all l»ti rail now if any 
have been permitted to remain, aa all leaves whioh touoh 
the glass collect the mo!eture which ooadenses on it and 
oarry it to the Grapes. A little air should be left on ail 
night to keep up a circulation, and ae far ai possible pre¬ 
vent the condensation of moisture. A little fire-heat will 
be neoessary occasionally, if not regularly. Thia will he 
a matter for eaoh individual ojltivator; but fire-bent 
ued ruhly will do harm. For tie mrsJ tart the fruits 
will be gathered from Peaobes and Nectarines in the 
orchtrd-houss and if tbe trees are g ovo la pots this la n 
good season for repotting any wiioh riquhN more room ; 
bot if the drainage ie ell rl^h v >, froit tenia pots may ba 
grown without repotting for a cumber of years oy removing 
as much ae possible of the od surfaoa soil *ni tiling in 
with good loam mixed with bone me*1 aod some ebon 
hone-manure in a Bweet condition, pressing It in firmly. 
Tbe roote under the influenoe of the foliage w 11 s:on take 
possession of the new coil, aod tbli extra supply of food 
will help to plump up the buds. Those who are thinking 
of planting Apples for profit should get the land ready for 
planting, eo as to have the piok of the tiees when She 
leaves fall. Large Apples tell best. Taere is never any 
difficulty of getting rid of snoh varieties ai Blenheim 
Orange, Empiror Alexander, Hawthornden, Lord Suffield, 
Warner’s King, and Wellington. Oa the whole the last 
named is the best late variety for general planting. The 
best dessert Apple for Christmas Is Cox’s Orange Pippin. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Plant out Cabbages for spring. The Cabbage is a groan 
feeder, and must have good land. The small early kind*, 
suoh aa Atkins’ Matchless, Ellam’e Eiriy, and Oartar’a 
Heartwell, may be planted 15 inohee apart eaoh way. On 
the early border, where the plants wul be pulled up an 
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soon as the Cabbages are out, a square foot of spaoe for 
eaoh plant will be ample. Clear off aU orops of Peas, 
Beans, Ac., wherever exhausted. Ne Plus Ultra is this 
year making a seoond growth, and producing a good 
seoond orop where the pods were olosely gathered. British 
Q teen and Huntingdonian often do this where planted 
tninly, and the land is good. Caolifloweis whloh are 
coming on too quickly may be lif ced and hid in under a 
north wall. This will cheok them considerably, and make 
the crop more useful, as a glut of anj thing leads to waste. 
Follow up the earthieg of Celery and Leeks when all 
things are dry. Lata Celery will be benefited by a good 
soaking occasionally of liquid manure. The thinnings of 
winter Spinaoh will transplant very well now if required. 
Plant out Lettuoes and Endives on warm banks or ridges 
with a southern exposure. Blanch thoie plants which are 
full grown by tying up the leaves when dry, 10 as to enoloee 
the heart. The leaves should not be damaged or crushed 
in the operation, as bruised tissues soon decay. Any spire 
frames may be planted now with strong plants of Brown 
Cos Lettuce and green curled Eadive to be brought on 
quickly for use in winter. Plants whioh have been pricked 
out and beoome strong will do best for this work. Plant 
Cuoumbers for winter bearing. The house should be 
thoroughly cleansed before the plants are set out. Have 
the paint and glare washed and walls limewasfaed, so as to 
have a thoroughly clean start. Ute the fire oautlouily at 
first, and apply plenty of moisture on paths, &o. Turfy- 
loara, with a third of old manure and eome crushed ehar- 
ooal and old mortar rubbish to keep the soil open, will do 
them well. E Hobday. 

Work in the Town Garden. 

It is now time to have even thing in readiness for hour- 
ing tender plants cf all kinds, so as to avoid being oaught 


vogue. Plante of all kinds should be dry at the time of 
housing, and must be very freely ventilated for some time 
afterwards ; if suddenly removed to dose houses, they 
usually lose a large part of their foliage by reason of the 
sudden change. The use of fire-heat should be deferred 
as long a 9 possible, exoept in the oase of tender or stove 
subjects; but at the same time a gentle warmth in the 
pipes, if only to dry up damp and oreate a olrouJabion of 
aJr, is often of the greatest use ab almost any time of year. 
Cuoumbers that have been in bearing some time are getting 
smothered with fly and red-epider, and had better be 
pulled out and burnt; It is no use attemptlrg to obtain 
winter cuoumbers in town gardens. Tomatoes may be 
i0 J ?° me time yel hy them a 

little artificial heat when neoeeeary, with free ventilation, 
and keeping the growth thin and the foliage rather cloeely 
shortened. g q < 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

NEGLECTED GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Correas. 

The varieties of these fine evergreen green¬ 
house plants mostlygrown are hybrids, raised by 
crossing the New Holland or New South Wales 
species, the best originating from the soarleb- 
flowered C. speciosa crossed with the gieen- 
flowered C. virens. They vary in colour—from 
scarlet to deep crimson in the tube, with a green 
or lighter coloured band near the apex of the 
flower. They are very free-growing plants, of 


Cut flowers of Correas. 


napping by an early frost. The weather just now is so 
fine and warm that it is almoet a pity to takp any bub the 
tenderesb things, suoh as Palmr, Dracaenas, Ficus, Coleus, 
Alternantheras, Ac., indoors yet, but the greenhouse, or 
houses, pits, Ac., should be thoroughly overhauled and 
cleaned wlthonb delay, the heating apparatus examined, 
flues cleaned, chimneys swept, &o., so that the plants may 
be brought in at a moment’s notice. Z:nal and other 
Pelargoniums in outting-pots, at well as any other small 
Btuff of a similar nature, may be brought inside, as they 
will do just as well now under glass as in the open, if freely 
ventilated. At any rate, they should now be standing on 
ashes in oold frames or pits, fully exposed by day, but 
with the lights pulled over them ab night, if at all chilly. 
Chryianthemums occupy a good deal of time now, not 
only in watering, though this must be attended to almost 
hourly, but in thinning the buds and protecting these 
from injury by earwigs, greenfly, thrips, and other inteois. 
Of course, the fewer bads are allowed to remain on a plant 
the larger will the flowers be. For exhibition purposes 
only, one must be retained on eaoh shoot, but if three or 
four are lefb a muob larger head of Icsb petfeot blossoms 
will be the result, while those who grow these plants for 
out flowers often do not thin them at all, and in this a ay 
obtain a large quantity of blooms from eaoh plant, nhiob, 
if poor from a florist’s point ot-vfww. sell readily n ow ttaab 
single and ragged flowers of all kindj ~ ‘ 


I in 


compact habit, much easier to manage than 
many things that have been introduced from 
the same countries. They are free flowerers, 
different varieties coming in bloom from April 
until the close of the year, individually lasting 
in flower for two or three months in succession. 
The flowers are tube shaped, about 2 inches 
loDg, hanging from a stalk produced from the 
mature growth. Why these Correas are not 
more grown for conservatory and general deco¬ 
ration seems unaccountable, as they are for 
many reasons Buited for such purposes. Not 
the least of their recommendations is their 
ability to bear, whilst in flower, being placed 
in a more confined situation, with a lees amount 
of light than many subjects would stand without 
injury. The absence of these and a number of 
other things that, when well grown, are both 
very handsome and also distinct, can only be 
attributed to fashion, the influences of which 
are very often as apparent In the plants we 


grow as in many other matters. This, with the 
too general disposition evinced to grow sub¬ 
jects that are difficult to manage, shuts out 
from general cultivation in our greenhouses 
many plants that might with advantage be much 
oftener met with. The Correas, being com¬ 
paratively strong rooters, will succeed potted 
in either peat or loam, but where the former 
can be had in good quality it is preferable ; it 
should not be used too fine, and ought to have 
added to it a fair quantity of sand, so as not 
alone to ensure porcsity when the plants are 
first placed in it, bat to maintain this condition 
for years, as with ordinary care they will last 
long. They should never be subjected to aDy 
rednotion of the ball, or shaking oat process, 
consequently it is necessary in the first instance 
to prepare the soil so as to ensure its lasting 
capabilities. 

All the different sorts strike from 
shoot cuttings, but I have not found them so 
certain in rooting as many things except when 
taken off with a heel. To obtain cuttings in 
this condition a plant should have its branches 
all, or in part, cut back in February, and be 
immediately placed in a little warmth to cause 
it to break more freely. By this means cuttings 
about 3 inches or 4 inches long may be had by 
the middle of May. Put these in an inch or two 
apart in pots filled with sand, placing them in 
an intermediate temperature, kept moderately 
close, moist, and shaded ; they should be rooted 
in two months, when give more air and reduce 
the shading; move singly into small pots, and 
encourage growth by keeping them moderately 
warm.until the end of August, in the interim 
pinching out the points. Keep through the 
winter at about 45 degs in the night, and 
towards May they should bear moving into 
4 inch pots, using soil such as above indicated ; 
during the growing season let them be a little 
closer, with an atmosphere somewhat more 
moist than needful for larger stock, syringing 
overhead daily. Again towards autumn keep 
cool, and the atmosphere drier, and winter as 
before. Correas do not make so much root as 
many hardwooded plants, therefore is is not 
advisable to attempt giving them more than one 
shift during the year. It is beat to re-pot them 
about the middle of April. If the pots are well 
filled with roots give them a 3 inch shift; make 
the new soil tolerably firm. A day previous to 
potting see that the ball is well moistened, but 
do not give any water afterwards until it is 
absolutely required. If the material on which 
the pots stand is kept damp, the length of time 
between the operation of potting and the period 
for giving water will be prolonged. To further 
extend this keep the house a little close, and the 
increased warmth will assist growth. After 
potting, immediately train the shoots out eo 
as to give a well-furnished bottom to the plants. 
They are rather inclined to an erect habit of 
growth, and are sufficiently strong in their wood 
to do without much support from sticks. Ihis 
latter faot frequently leads to the omission of 
tying them out whilst young, which has the 
certain effeot of spoiling them by their running 
up and leaving the bottoms scant of shoots. 
Stop the points to Induce them to break back 
and form bushy specimens. All through the 
spling and early part of summer close the house 
soon in the afternoons to assist growth, and 
damp the plants overhead at the time of shut¬ 
ting up. In very bright weather a little Bhade 
in the middle of the day will help them. Do 
not let the soil ever become so dry before water 
is given as in the case of delicate hardwooded 
subjects. Should any shoots take the lead so 
as to unduly rob the weaker ones, pinch the 
points out and bend them down so as to give 
the others a chance of equalising the growth. 
In August cease syringing overhead, and give 
air plentifully night and day to ripen up the 
growth. This is necessary to mature the young 
wood, which will cause it to flower more freely, 
but the ripeniog process need not be carried so 
far as with many hardwooded plants, Correas 
not being at all subject to suffer from mildew. 
They should now be 

Wintered a little cooler than recommended 
for the previous winters. About the same lime 
in the spring as before re-pot, again giving a 
3-inch shift, and use the soil in a little mere 
lumpy condition. They will flower nicely this 
season if all goes well with them. In the case 
of these plants it Is better to pot at the time 
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advised than to defer it until after they have 
bloomed, as it will in no way interfere with 
their flowering. Whilst in bloom they may be 
plaoed anywhere in the conservatory where they 
will not be too much crowded with other things. 
When the flowering is over they should at once 
be moved to a situation such as that in whioh 
they have been grown, and their shoots short 
ened back and tied out. Winter as previously, 
and again move into larger pots in the spring, 
giving them 2 inches or 3 inches more room, 
according to the greater or less quantity of 
roots they are found to have; treat as before 
through the early parb of summer. This season 
they will make well-furnished email specimens, 
and will bear a good head of bloom. Attend to 
the tying, so as to keep them in shape; but at 
no time will they require more than a limited 
quantity of sticks to hold the principal shoots 
sufficiently open. After they have flowered, 
again go over them and shorten back the 
growth. It will not be advisable to re-pot in 
the ensuing spring as before, for unless very 
large plants are required they may be kepb for 
years in a healthy flowering condition by the 
use of manure-water, given once a week or so 
through the growing season. They will be 
found to answer for ordinary decorative pur¬ 
poses better when thus grown to a moderate 
size than if larger; and as these Correas are 
not difficult subj sots to manage, a few young 
ones can from time to time be started to take 
the place of such as get old and worn out. C. 
bloolor, C. brilliant, C. oardinalis, and C. mag¬ 
nifies will all be found worth a place, and repay 
the comparatively little oare required to grow 
them in a much better condition than they are 
often seen in. A group of flowers is figured on 
page 407. 

Insects. —Correas are little subjeot to the 
attacks of suoh insects as usually infest the 
greenhouse. Thrips sometimes make their 
appearanoe upon them, and must be destroyed 
by fumigation or dipping. They also some¬ 
times get affected with scale, both white and 
brown, if they are plaoed under or in contact 
with other things on which the ineeots exist. 
Remove the brown species by the use of sponge 
and brush; for white scale repeated dipping, 
or syringing with strong insecticide in the 
winter season, will be necessary. B. 


8590. — Plants for a lean-to green¬ 
house. —Any of the following would be suit¬ 
able for the purpose :—Sparmannia afrioana, 
Orange and Lemon trees, Acacia armata, Abu- 
tilons Canary Bird, and others, Azaleas, Rhodo¬ 
dendrons (greenhouse varieties), Streptosolen 
Jameson!, Correas of sorts, Dratzia gracilis, 
Libonias, Cytisuses, Statices, Coronilla glauca, 
Habrothamnus elegans, and so forth. Luculia 
gratiasima is a fine thing when planted out, but 
not much good in a pot, and Mandevillea 
suaveolens a beautiful and deliciously-soented 
spring-flowering climber, requiring similar 
treatment. Few of the large-flowered Clematis 
are sweet-scented, but most of the Passion¬ 
flowers are, as well as continuing in bloom for 
a long time. One of the sweetest things in 
bloom now is Bouvardia Hamboldti, and it 
makes a fine pillar-plant, or large specimen in a 
pot.—B. C. R. 

8584. — Arum Lilies not flowering 1 .— 
They have been starved, and so could not make 
a sufficiently strong growth to bloom. They 
may be repotted now, which will give them a 
fresh start; or, what is almost as good, they 
may be watered twioe a-week with liquid- 
manure. It is a common practice to plant them 
out in June in good ground, watering well in 
hot weather, and potting them up early in 
September. This is the easiest, and probably 
the best way to get fine blooms ; but I have seen 
magnificent specimens that had been kept for 
years in the same pots, they having been top- 
dressed and otherwise well fed and watered 
through the growing season.— Byfleet. 

8635 —Arranging a greenhouse. —I 
presume your house is a lean-to. In that oase 
you should have a benoh 2 feet 6 inches wide 
along the front and at each end, and a stand 
against the wall; this stand o*n be made into 
three or more tiers. I do not like very narrow 
tiers on a stand of this kind, as large pots do not 
look well on them; besides, they are likely to 
topple over. Owing jto^the height off the front 
Digitized by QIC 


wall you ought to have the first tier of the back 
stage 2 feet 6 inohes in height, or the plants 
standing on it will be too far from the light.— 
J. C. C. 


TREATMENT OF INDIAN AZALEAS. 
Where plants of these Azaleas have been stood 
out-of-doors, they should also now be taken in. 
The plants should be looked over to see that 
they are free from thrips, for though these 
insects will not increase so fast now as earlier in 
the season, it is better to try and get rid of them 
altogether. The living thrips can be killed by 
fumigating with Tobaooo or some other prepara¬ 
tion made from it, but not so the eggs, which 
are under the small varnish like black speoks on 
the under side of the leaves, where they are 
seoure from harm by fumigation. As soon as 
the eggs oome to life the brood deposit a fresh 
set of eggs, which in their turn are hatched. It 
is therefore best to 

Dip or syringe the plants with Tobaooo- 
water, by whioh the eggs as well as the insects 
are killed, providing the dipping or syringing is 
thoroughly done. To be effectual the liquid 
must reach every part of the plants, both wood 
and leaves. It is a good plan to give a second 
washing at an interval of 10 or 12 days after the 
first, and if any of the insects escape the first 
application they will probably be destroyed by 
the second. If about 2 oz. of Gishurstoompcund 
are mixed with eaoh gallon of the Tobacco-water, 
it makes the mixture more effeotual. The flower- 
buds on Azaleas that flowered late in spring will 
not yet be so large and plump as desirable. To 
help them to mature the growth a little fire-heat 
should now be turned on at nights, and in the 
daytime when the weather is cold. A mistaken 
idea often exists respecting Azaleas that are 
wanted to bloom late in spring. It is supposed 
that if the plants are kept quite cool as soon in 
autumn as the flower-buds are just formed they 
will be easier to keep back the following spring. 
Such is not the oase. Plants that have their 
buds large and plump can be kept back later 
than when the buds are indifferently matured 
The buds also are nob nearly so liable to go blind 
in winter when they are prominent as when they 
are scarcely visible. 

Azaleas for forcing.— Where cut flowers 
are required in quantity during winter a suffi¬ 
cient stock of the old white or Fielder’s White 
should be grown. There are plenty of the hybrid 
varieties that have more perfect flowers, but 
there are none that combine the elegance of form, 
purity of colour, and freedom of growth which 
these two old sorts named possess. After all the 
new kinds that have been raised it seems an 
anomaly to give preference to the old kinds 
mentioned, but after being discarded by many 
growers there is now a demand for them. One 
advantage whioh the old sorts have is that they 
make longer shoots, so that the flowers can be 
out with more wood attaohed to them. This is 
an important matter when the flowers are 
required for filling vases and other stands. 


8504.— Flowering 1 double Begonias in 

winter.—I have never been able to keep these in 
rowth and bloom much after the end of Novem- 
er, and it certainly oould not be done by sowing 
the seed early. However small the seedlings are 
they invariably die down as soon as the last month 
in the year sets in, even if kept in a warm house, 
leaving only the tiny tubers in the soil, which 
will not start again until February or March. It 
is no uBe to sow the seed before the middle of 
January, but you can have plants in bloom 
during October and November, by sowing in 
April, and growing the plants on, in pots, with 
plenty of light and air—almost full exposure, in 
fact—throughout the summer, and housing them 
about the present time. They must have a very 
light, airy, and well-warmed house though, and 
a good deal of care, to keep them in good con¬ 
dition so late.—B. C. R. 

8606.—Treatment of Cyclamens. — 
The most suitable soil for Cyclamens is one 
composed of loam, leaf-mould, rotted dung, 
and a little sharp sand; well drain the pots, 
and plant one bulb in a 5 inch or 6-inoh pot, 
covering the bulb about half its depth. When 
the blooming season is over and the bulbs are at 
rest plunge the pots in a well drained, shady 
border, and there let them remain till the leaves 
begin to grow, when they should be turned oat 


of the pots, as mnohof the old soil as possible 
removed without injuring the roots, and replaced 
with the loam already mentioned.—P ercy Fox 

Allin. 


WINTERING BEDDING-PLANTS. 
Although we are getting fine, summer-like 
weather at the present, we must not forget that 
winter is drawing on, and those who make the 
best use of the sunny hours will be in the best 
position to meet the storms of winter where they 
oome. And in gardening it does not do to defer 
the preparation of meeting and combating frost 
and snow, for with the great number of tender 
plants needing protection we must have every¬ 
thing in readiness, lest we be caught napping; 
and I would specially remind those who may 
not pay much regard to dates that no later than 
last year we had very severe frosts, enough to 
kill tender plants, at the end of September and 
the first few nights in October, and although 
very mild weather prevailed afterwards, it had 
little effect for good on suoh plants when frost¬ 
bitten, and although we may not get suoh an early 
visitation of frost now we ought, none the less, 
to be prepared for any contingency that may 
arise. Now, the question that is frequently 
being discussed with amateurs at this time of 
year is how to store their tender plants, so as to 
economise space as much as possible, and this 
brings the question as to whether pots or boxes 
shall be used for such cuttings as Pelargoniums, 
Caloeolarias, Ac. After trying various plans, I 
have oome to the conclusion that for storing 
Pelargoniums pots are preferable to boxes, at 
least, for those who have little space under glass, 
and I would advise that five or six cuttings be 
put into 3-inch pots, or suoh as are known as 
large 60 sizs. These can be stored on shelves 
close to the glass, or in positions where boxes 
are difficult to manage, and I feel sure that when 
the spring comes round there will be more plants 
fit for potting off where pots are used than if the 
same space had been filled with boxes, as the 
centre plants in boxes are liable to damp off, 
while in pots they are all outside plants, and 
then the roots cling to the warm porous pots, 
and do not suffer from excess of moisture like 
those in boxes. Other tender plants, suoh as 
Heliotropes, Petunias, Verbenas, Cupheas, 
Irerine, Ac., if propagated in pots, may be 
carried through the shortest days in very little 
space, and in spring will yield abundance of cut¬ 
tings; but there are several kinds of plants 
that, being 

Half hardy, need but little protection, and 
these are better in pits or frames than on dry 
shelves in pots. I may mention Caloeolarias as 
baing especially moisture-loving plants, and the 
way we find these winter best, and with the 
least trouble, is to set frames on a hard coal-ash 
bottom, and Dut about 6 inohes of finely-sifted 
soil on it, and in this the cuttings are dibbled 
6 inohes apart. They are kept moist and closely 
shut until rooted, when all the air that can be 

{ rat on is utilised during mild weather, the 
ighte being dosed, and external coverings nut 
on as soon as frost threatens. Other plants that 
may be treated in the same way are Gazanias, 
Echeverias, and several other useful edging plants. 
Then there are many plants that have bulbous 
or tuberous roots that may be stored in boxes 
of dry soil, and put into any cellar or shed that 
is seoare from frost, suoh as the Dahlias, single, 
double, and CActus-flowered, the tuberous-rooted 
Begonias, that are now so popular in summer 
bedding, Salvia patens, and many other things 
that are eqqjdly useful, that, without encroach¬ 
ing on the space under glass, make the garden 
gay with varied and beautiful flowers. The 
great thine to aim at is to get those that are in¬ 
tended to be carried through the wintor in pots 
well rooted before cold weather sets in, or there 
is great danger of many losses as soon as damp 
and cold set in; if well rooted and kept rather 
dry, they will resist a good deal of cold. 

J. G., Hants . 


8553.—Lilium auratum bulbs after 
flowering. —Keep them under glass, and 
water only when dry until the foliage and stems 
turn yellow. This will be towards the end of 
October, and then they must be repotted. If 
the pots are quite full of healthy roots, they 
may be shifted without root disturbance. Some 
of the best Lilies I have ever seen were grown in 
this way, bat if there are not a great many roots 
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it is batter to shake oat all the old soil and repot 
In peat and loam in equal parts. Keep the soil 
just moist throagh the winter, and they will 
start well the following spring.— Byflkkt. 

8331. — Wintering seedling Begonias. — No 
trouble at all. Do not repot now; but, if possible, stand 
tbs plarte out of-doorj, or in a dry, tunny frame, where 
they will get plenty of air, and keep almost <* ry until frost 
oomes. This treatment will greatly strengthen the bulbs. 
Then shake out those larger than a Ilaiel-nut, and leave 
the email ones in the soil, storing anywhere safe from 
frost.—B. 0. R. 
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RHUBARB CULTURE. 

Rhubarb will grow in many kinds of soil; bat 
the richer and deeper it is, the finer will be the 
qnality and size. The situation should also be 
moderately dry, or made so by drainage. It 
will grow in clay, peat, or bog-earth of the 
Fens. We have seen it succeed remarkably 
well in mud cleaned out from the river. When 
the leaves get fairly into growth, they need 
plenty of food to keep them growing. The 
larger the leaves of one season the stronger will 
be the crown for the next; henoe the im¬ 
portance of rich feeding all through the grow¬ 
ing season. It is a good plan, in small gardens, 
to plant Rhubarb near the depot for house 
sewage, so that it may be nourished with this 
as well as solid manure ; 4 feet, at least, of a 
rich root-run should be provided for It. For new 
plantations the ground should ba thoroughly 
trenohed and manured. Its productive force 
should be kept up afterwards by an annual 
dressing, from 2 inches to 3 inches in thickness. 
No plant is more easily increased and multiplied 
than Rhubarb; plants two or more years old 
seed freely if permitted to do so. Unless seed 
be required, however, they should not be 
allowed to do so, as seed-bearing weakens the 
crowns. The seeds ripen about the end of 
September, and may be sown at once iu shallow 
drills a yard apart, or they may be sown in 
February. As soon as they are well up, thin the 
plants to 18 inches or 2 feet asunder, according 
to the sizs of the kind and the Intention of the 
cultivator. If intended to remain where they 
are, a yard apart is cloae enough—indeed, too 
cIoeo for some varieties. Some, however, prefer 
rows 2 feet apart, and thinning the plants to 
1 foot only the first season ; then in the October 
or February following fresh ground is prepared, 
and the Viotoria kind is transplanted at distances 
of from 4 feet to 6 feet by 4 feet, and the Defiance 
3 feet by 18 inohes or 2 feet. The best plan is 
to sow Rhubarb where it is to remain, as it 
forms immense roots that are easily broken — 
and to break it is to injure it more or less. 
Nevertheless, a very common mode of 

Propagating Rhubarb 1b by root division. 
The huge stool er fleshy root is sliced into as 
many portions as there are crowns to it with a 
sharp knife or spade, and each slice forms a new 
plant. Gathering Rhubarb, and when to cease 
gathering, are matters which require more atten¬ 
tion than they generally receive. In gathering, 
the proper method is to give the leaf stalk a 
twist outward, and a sudden jerk down at the 
same moment. From want of attention to this, 
many tear off the crown with the base of the 
leaf stalk. Again, too many leaves should not 
be gathered at once. If a plant have only a 
dozen leaves, do not gather more than six of 
them, and let these be the lowest. Some prefer 
Rhubarb when the leaves are freshly unrolled, 
others when they are half-grown, and others 
when they are fully grown. Of course, there is 
great waste if the stalks be gathered before 
they have reaohed their full length. Rhubarb 
is at its best just when the leaf has reached full 
size. It can hardly be too old for preserving, 
and is seldom gathered till the end of August for 
that purpose. As to the time of ceasing to 
gather Rhubarb, it should certainly be not later 
than August if the gathering is to be annual: 
this leaves but little time for the last leaves to 
ripen good crowns for the next year’s crop. All 
the leaves removed have doubtless been a loss 
to the plant: they did much to weaken and 
nothing to strengthen it; it is only the leaves 
left on that recoup it for its loss iu those taken 
off. Hence the importance of rich food to re¬ 
plenish the plant, and time for the maturation 
of the later growth ; and It ne$d hardly be said 
that no werd must be permittedtorgrew 
expense of the Rhubarb pllntel 1 ' & V- 


Forcing Rhubarb.— There are various ways 
of forcing this useful plant, which may briefly 
be divided into two distinct methods, No. 1 con¬ 
sisting of lifting the roots and placing them in 
artificially heated structures ; or No. 2 by cover¬ 
ing the crowns where they are grown with pots 
or boxes, and applying fermenting material, 
composed of stable litter, leaves, &o ., or, in fact, 
anything that will generate warmth enough to 
excite growth. There is much to be said in 
favour of both systems, for they are both good 
under certain conditions, and gardeners, in 
private gardens, as a rule, find lifting the roots 
and placing them in heat the best plan for the 
earliest crops during Deoember and January j 
for where heated glass structures are in use, a 
supply of Rhubarb may be prooured without 
any additional outlay, or even occupying any 
space useful for any other purpose, as under 
stages, or in the boiler-shed, or, in fact, any posi¬ 
tion near the hot pipes. The roots may be 
piacad on the floor, or in pots or boxes, and 
oovered with soil, keeping it moist, and the 
orowns may bs covered with hay, Fern fronds, 
or litter, to blanch it. The only objection to 
this plan is that it weakens the crowns more 
than by forcing them in the ground, as the roots 
get very much mutilated in removal, so that if 
the quantity of Rhubarb roots is limited, it is 
preferable to adopt the plan of forcing the roots 
where they aie grown. Procure the requisite 
number of pots, with movable covers, and place 
them over the crowns ; then oover them over 
with fresh stable litter, or a coating of leaves 
and litter mixed together. The leaves of 



A bundle of well-grown Rhubarb. 

deciduous trees are most useful for many pur¬ 
poses, as they can be used for forwarding crops 
of Rhubarb and then placed in pits or frames 
for supplying bottom heat for Cucumbers and 
other early orops. To have Rhubarb fit for use 
at Christmas, cover the crowns iu the middle of 
November, and as soon as the first batch gets 
fairly started into growth, cover a few more 
pots in succession until it comes on naturally in 
March, when any large tubs or boxes turned 
over the crowns to shelter from cold winds will 
forward the growth at least a fortnight before 
the crowns left uncovered. Rhubarb, unlike 
many other crops, is better when forced than 
from the open air, being more tender and succu¬ 
lent. In addition to the two well-known kinds 
first mentioned in this article other desirable 
ones are as follows : Mitchell’s Royal Albert or 
Early Red, an excellent and very early sort; 
Stott’s Monarch, a giant variety of much excel¬ 
lence ; Hawke's Champagne, the favourite 
London market sort; and Myatt’s Linnaus, a 
second early kind, of excellent quality. G. 

8583.— Growing early Cucumbers and 
Tomatoes. —Early crops of both these sub 
jecta will succeed very much better when grown 

on raised stages with the heat beneath them, or 
chiefly so, as you describe, but the first should 
have a properly-constructed brick pit along 
the front of the house with a false bottom, 
and two or three rows of pipes, to supply 
bottom-heat. I think you are making a mistake 
in having wooden walls for an early Cucumber 
house. The heat makes the boards shrink and 
warp, unless the syringe is kept going con¬ 
stantly, and then in oomes the oold air from out¬ 


side, and drives away all your moisture directly. 
Brioks hold both heat and moisture far better, 
and afford quite a different atmosphere. Again, 
though it may be done, it is not a satisfactory 
job to attempt to grow Cucumbers and Tomatoes 
in the same house, the treatment required being 
so different, and either alone would be found 
muoh more profitable. My advioe is, if you 
can put in brick walls, and have plenty of heat 
go in for Cucumbers only—that is, if you think 
they will pay you as well as the others ; other¬ 
wise, stick to Tomatoes, and do them well. If 
yon have heat enough—that is, nothing under 
a range of 60 degs. to 70 degs., or 80 degs.— 
seeds of either may be sown towards the end of 
January, but very early Tomatoes are generally 
grown from cuttings insetted at about the 
present time.—B. C. R. 

TOMATOES FOR WINTER AND SPRING. 

Notwithstanding all that “B. C. R.” has 
recently said iu Gardening respecting the 
merits of the “Perfection” type of Tomatoes, 
there is no question whatever I think that they 
are not suitable for the production of fruit during 
the winter and early spring months. As a 
matter of faot, there is not one of the many so- 
called “Perfections” that are free setters. For 
that reason they are not seleoted for fruiting 
during the winter by those who know the fail¬ 
ings of the sorts. With all that the writer re¬ 
ferred to says in favour of the “Perfection” class 
for fruiting under glass during the summer, and 
fahe handsome character of the fruit when they 
are to be grown under glass, I quite agree. 
All I want to make clear is that I think 
“ B. C. R.” did not make ib sufficiently plain 
that the sorts he referred to are not so suitable 
for winter fruiting as the corrugated kinds. The 
only sorts that I intend to grow this winter aie 
the Old Red and Sutton’s Early ; whether the 
latter is distinct or not, I do not know, but it 
set its fruit better with me very early last spring 
in a lower temperature than any other sort. 1 
should not know the variety from the Old Red, 
but being a free setter and great bearer, the 
name is of no consequenoe whatever. My plants 
of the last-named sorts are now occupying 7-inch 
pots, in which they will remain until they have 
set their first bunch of fruit, after that they will 
stand on a bed of soil to allow the roots to find 
their way through the hole in the bottom of the 
pot. In selecting the sorts of Tomatoes for 
early fruiting, it is not so necessary to study the 
foim of the fruit as when they are wanted in the 
summer. There is such a demand for Tomatoes 
at all times that purchasers do not study the 
appearance of the fruit. The corrugated kinds 
are as saleable up to the end of May as the “Per¬ 
fections ” are later on, so that cultivators would 
be losing sight of their own interest if they did 
not select the most reliable sorts regardless of 
the form of the fruit. J. C. C. 


8624.—Treatment of Seakale.— If the 
crowns are strong enough to force they may 
either be lifted in November or Deoember, and 
planted 3 inches or 4 inches apart in a hotbed, 
with a temperature of 60 degs., or the bed may 
be oovered with pots or boxes, and entirely 
aurronnded with warm litter. If not strong 
enough to force, or if the crowns are less than 
half an inoh in diameter, better be oontent with 
a few dishes of Seakale in spring. The blanch 
ing can generally bo done by covering 9 inches 
deep with old leaf mould or burnt earth. If the 
plants are in rows raise a ridge of some light 
soil over each row, and when the growth is 
disturbing the surface of the covering, sorape it 
away carefully, and cut the blanched Kale with 
a little piece of the crowu, quite close to the 
ground. This will not prevent the roots 
forming new orowns and bearing again next 
year.—E. H. 

8565.— Cool greenhouse for Toma¬ 
toes. —In a general way these plants succeed best) 
iua rather rcomy house, so that I should recom¬ 
mend a width of not less than 12 feet, and a 
height to the ridge of about 8 feet from the floor 
level; 45 degs. would be a good pitoh, and if 
this is adopted the side walls would have to be 
2 feet high, in order to bring the ridge up to the 
point indicated. The squares of glass should be 
large—not less than 12 inches to 18 inohes 
wide—and the bars as light as possible consistent 
with the requisite strength. Provide plenty of 
ventilators bojh e.t the ridge and along the 
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tides; of the first, two on one side and one on 
the other will saffioe for a house 13 feet long. 
The sides may be formed of briok, oonorete, or 
boards, bat if economy is a consideration I 
should prefer the latter. A couple of courses of 
bricks first, and then two widths of 9 by 1 or 
1£ iach boards, well tarred, would jast give the 
right height. The lower plank should ba nailed 
on to the posts carrying the wall plate, and the 
upper one out into 3 feet or 4 feet lengths, and 
hinged along the upper edge, so as to open and 
act as ventilators when required. Plant the 
Tomatoes out in well-drained beds of good 
loamy soil raised 1 foot or 18 inches above the 
floor level, one on eaoh side.—B. C. R. 


TOMATO DISEASES. 

Referring to "B. C. R’s” article upon 
Tomato diseases, in Gardening, Sept. 7th 
(p. 382)—a most interesting and instructive one 
—my Tomatoes were unluckily attacked badly 
with Cladcsporium in May, out I palled my 
plants through by taking jast the course he 
advocates. Air was given freely day and night, 
and brisk fire-heat also; water was withheld from 
the plants as much as possible, and they were, 
moreover, well syringed with solution of 
sulphide of potassium, about 2-oz. to a gallon of 
water. The disease spread to every plant I had, 
and the leaves now are all over spots, but the 
treatment adopted kept down disease so far 
that the plants grew away all the same. Many 
are now 9 feet high, and I have cut over 2£ tons 
of frait with more to come. If I may add a 
word from my own experienoe, I should say, 
keep a dry air and full ventilation ; take oare 
that the plants have a firm root run, and not too 
much water, and use in the border only ohemioal 
manures, and bo veryoareful to get the plants or 
seed from untainted stock. Now I want 
“ B. C. R.” to kindly advise me. If I dear my 
houses out, burn the rubbish, burn some sulphur, 
and move out the surface soil from the houses, may 
I hope to escape next year with no worse an attack 
of Cladosporium than I have had this season, 
supposing that oare is taken from the first in 
ventilating, watering, &o. ? I do nob expect to 
escape entirely, but have heard a lot about 
the disease increasing in virulenoe the following 
season after its first apoearanoe. I am very 
anxious to hear what 44 B C. R.” thinks about 
my chance. I feel sure this year's attack was 
brought on by—1st, a tainted seed stook ; 2ud, 
too rich soil, too littie air, and too muoh water. 

H. A. W. 


861G —Dandelions for salad.— If there | 
is a Mushroom-house, a Dandelion salad maybe 
had any time duriog winter by planting the 
roots 3 inches or 4 inches apart in boxes or pots, 
and placing them in succession in the dark 
Mushroom house, where they will be nioely 
blanched. They will do quite as well in a dark 
cellar, or they might be planted in the open air, 
and blanoh by covering with ashes, burnt earth, 
or old leaf-mould, or anything that will not give 
a bad flavour to the Dandelion-leaves; or the 
plants may be covered with inverted flower-pots, 
and by means of a oovering of litter and leaves 
be forced like Rhubarb and Seakale is in winter 
and spring. In the spring, of course, it will 
come on naturally without forcing, simply 
oovering with something that will blanoh the 
growth.— E. H. 

8622 —Treatment of herb beds. —The 

Mint may be cut back, and if required the pleoes 
out away may be dried for winter use. To a 
certain extent the same may be done with Sage, 
Thyme, &c., but it will not do to out either of 
the last-named in too severely at this season, as 
in the event of a cold winter the plants will 
suffer more from cold, and may be killed out¬ 
right*. The bast time to prune and trim is in 
spring, in April and May. And it is a good 
plan to put in a few cuttings annually so as to 
always have young plants ooming on to take the 
place of any old ones whioh are getting rough 
and untidy. —E. H. 

8826. ■—Mushroom spawn in a Grass 
field. —To break the spawn and scatter it 
broadcast would never do; it would be simply 
waste of time and money. The best and most 
effectual way is to break the spawn into pleoes 
the tize of a Walnut, and then with a spade raise 
a piece of turf and put in the spawn about 
2 inches deep; if alftole fresh horile-manure can 
Digitized by QjjQi QlC 


be put round eaoh piece of spawn it will not be 
a lot of extra trouble, and tne result far more 
satisfactory. After inserting the spawn beat is 
well down ; it does not take much lime, as the 
turf has merely to be raised and the spawn 
pushed in. The best time for the operation is 
early in August, as the summer sun has warmed 
the ground, and, consequently, best fisted to 
receive the spawn. If “ Bushmead ” is particu¬ 
larly anxious he might spawn it now with 
almost a certainty of suooest. With regard to 
making up a Mushroom-bed in a oellar, I have 
written so often upon this subject that I fear 
most readers of Gardening are we try of it. 
“ BashmeadV' bast way will be to purchase 
from the Gardening offices their index to one 

S ear’s papers, ooet 14. Of course, this will be of 
ttleuae if he has no back numbers.—P erce Fox 
Allin. 

8591. — Gathering Mushrooms- — In 
answer to this enquiry respecting the proper 
way to gather Mushrooms, I beg to say I am 
quite convinced, after many yeats'experienoe in 
growing file Mushroom that pulling tnem is the 
most scientific and practical way to gather them. 
As 41 Peroy Fox Allin ” truly says, it may re¬ 
move, and therefore destroy, several of the 
small ones that surround the footstalk ; but the 
sacrifice is very small, for I find they invariably 
die if the Mushrooms are cut. My objection to 
cutting is the stalks that are left become a nur¬ 
sery for maggots, and thereby ire very destruc¬ 
tive to the succeeding crop. When gathering 
Mushrooms myself I always take them oarefally 
in the whole hand and give them a gentle twist, 
causing them to leave the bed with as little 
disturbance as possible, and if three or four are 
removed from the same batch, thereby causing 
a hole, ther, as 44 Percy Fox Allin ” says, fill it 
up again with loam.— Alfred Bishop, West ley 
HaU Gardens , Bury St. JLdmunds. 

8417.—Radishes to stand the winter. 
—If yoa want Radishes in winter you will do 
best to grow the blaok and white Spanish, com¬ 
monly called winter Radishes, that are so hardy as 
not to need protection. There are two varieties 
—the blaok and white—and these make roots as 
large as a fair-sized Turnip. The flesh is, how¬ 
ever, by no means ooarse, but as delicate and 
crisp as an ordinary Radish. The seed should 
be sown at the beginning of August, and the 
plants allowed plenty of room. The Germans 
eat an enormous qaantiby of this Radish, cutting 
them in slices, and putting salt between, then 
squeezing them, whioh much improves the 
fl avour. — Byfleet. 

8(534.—Watering Tomatoes,—A good deal depends 
upon now the plants are grown, whether In pets or planted 
out in fairly deep soil. If the latter, at this season, once 
or twios a-week will be quite enough .to water, If the 
surfaos of the soli la mu.ohtd *» Is oaght t < be. Tomatoes 
in pots or shallow boxet may ia ho\ dry w~<\therj.rcquire 
water daily, or sunetomes twloe a-day.—E. II. 

- “ Learner ” is not far wrong in saying 

that his plants have been over-watered. Nothing 
is more sensitive to a supply of water than the 
Tomato, and the leas they are watered in reason 
the better. I never give my plants more than 
will keep them from being dust dry, and as I 
place a thin mulch of rotten manure over the 
roots, I find twioe a week quite sufficient in the 
hottest weather, and in dull weather onoe a 
week is ample, when I give them liquid-manure 
in the proportion of 1 oz. to a gallon. At the 
present time I have fine healthy plants in full 
bearing, and I attribute my success to the mode 
of watering.— Percy Fox Allin. 

44 St. Dathua ” Pea.—Ws received on Thursday 
Sept 6th, a single plant* about 8 feel high, of this P* a 
from Ur. W. O. Holmes, Tain, N.B., grown, as he state', 
on ordinary ploughed land, with lost a slight manu’tng. 
It bore 62 pods, well develop'd, and of a dark green 
colour, many of which were well filled with Peas of a sweet 
and good flavour. The plant was In good growing con¬ 
dition, and bearing several healthy blossoms. This is 
evidently a good late Pea. 

8333 —Laying on water for a garden. 
—Were it my case, I certainly should not go to 
the expense of providing a tank in any position 
—except for the purpose of securing a constant 
supply—for water to be used in a garden. I 
have in my time used many thousand gallons of 
such water, both for plants under glass and in 
the open air, and I never knew it do harm. A 
good many people appear to forget that the 
water does not remain long in the mains, but 
that it comes direob from reservoirs where ib is 
exposed to the air, so ihat further exposure is 
nob necessary.—J. C C. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

Elegant table plants.—There Is some' 
thing yet to be desired in the olaas of plants 
usually employed for table decoration. At the 
present season Coleases are a good deal ran 
upon, but though they are bright and showy 
and are easily grown, they om hardly be called 
elegant. Ferns, especially selections from the 
large family of Maiden-hairs and Pteris, sure 
always useful. Unleis the room is a very large 
one, no plant. In my opinion, shonld exceed 
1 foot or 14 inches in height, and even if the 
room and the party are large no plant on the 
dinner-table shonld be higher than is above set 
down, bat a few taller plants may be grouped or 
used as single specimens on the side-tables, or 
to fill in fire-plaoes, and break up angles end 
furnish recesses in the room. The following list 
offers a good selection of easily-grown planes for 
table work : Cocos Weddelliana, Aralia elegan- 
tisaima, Croton angustifoUum, C. Johannis, C. 
majeiticum, Pandanus Veitchi, P. elegantiaai 
mus, Arali* leptophylla, Dracaena terminalis, 

D. gracilis, D. Cooperi, Cyperns alternifolius 
variegatus, Geonoma gracilis, Adiantum cunea- 
turn, A. scutum, A. farleyenie, Ananasta saliva 
variegata, Reidia glanoescens, and Caladium 
argyiites. Small well-grown Adianturns in 
2&-inoh pots are useful for dotting about the 
table on certain occasions for a change. To get 
colour into the Crotons and Dracaenas, they mast 
be grown in a light position, and the Pandanus 
potted in rather poor sandy peat.—H. 

Crotons for room or table decora¬ 
tion- —Smell plants of these, such as can be 

f ;rown in 6-inch or 7-inch pots, are beet adapted 
or room or table decoration. These should 
always be confined to a single stem, as when 
more than these are present, or side branohes 
exist, the plants look too massive. The narrow¬ 
leaved varieties, each as C. Warreni, C. Prince 
of Wales, C Johannis, C. majesticnm, C. angua- 
tifolium, or C Weiemanni, are the most effective 
for the decoration of warm plant stoves. The 
bright colours of Crotons, both the narrow and 
the large-leaved varieties, make them anitable 
for using in this way. The plants may be grown 
larger, bat it is well to avoid very large speci¬ 
mens unless for exceptional purposes, an it is 
better to have a number that are of medium 
aiza dispersed about the house than a few large 
examples. Consequently, to keep up the stack, 
it is necessary to propagate some annually. Toe 
cuttings should consist of shoots about 6 inches 
long; choose such as have the leaves highly 
coloured. Put them singly inbo 3 inch pots; 
they will root in a few weekr. Drain, and half- 
fill the pots with a mixture of sifted loam and 
sand in equal proportions, filling np with sand 
alone. Cover with propagatiog glasses, or con¬ 
fine in a striking framr. Keep the cuttings 
moist, and alto abaded from the aun. A tem¬ 
perature of about 70 dega will answer for them. 
—T. 

8547. — Everereen and flowering 
climbers for front of a house. —“Cea- 
siut ” should have stated what aspect his house 
bed; but considering that it is situated in South 
Staffordshire, among the ironworks (known as 
the Blaok Country), ib does not take long to say 
whioh are the most anitable evergreen oreepecs. 
Plant in well prepared, deep, rich soil, Irish Ivy 
andVeitoh’aVirginianOreeperalteraately. Roses 
are out of the question, aa they oannot live in 
dente smoke; but Clematis Jaokmani (purple), 
and Jasminum officinal!?, the common white 
Jasmine, might make a stand. The latter fre¬ 
quently does well in very confined positions in 
the centre of large towns. The naked flowered 
Jasmine (Jasminum nudifiorum), yellow, might 
be tried, and would be gay very early ia the 
year, aay in January or February.—W. P. 

8609.—Flowers for boxes in London 
—What are commonly known as Geranium*— 

% e. t Zonal Pelargoniums—will grow fast enough, 
and bloom to a certain extent as well almost 
anywhere ; bat the trouble is that the blossoms 
of most of these—notably, the common scarlet 
Vesuvius—go so white at the edges owing to 
the sulphurous gases in the air. The bast kinds 
to grow are H. Jacoby (crimson). Master 
Christine (pink). Rev. Atkinson, and Wellington 
(light-crimson), F. V. Raapail (double scarlet), 
and Niphetos and Queen of Whites (white) ; also 
the variegated Happy Thought and Flower of 
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Spring. Some Fuchsias do well, such as Mrs. 
Marshall, Daniel Lambert, Wave of Life, 
Elegance, Sedan, and Scarcity. The yellow- 
flowered shrubby Calceolarias succeed well; bo 
do double and single Petunias, Heliotropes, 
Lobelias, and Lantanas. Marguerites grow 
freely, but do not flower with sufficient freedom. 
The best for town gardens is the old C. fruteecens, 
with glaucous foliage and small white blossoms. 
The large-flowered show and French Pelargo¬ 
niums do fairly well; so do Begonia*, especially 
the small-flowered kinds, and dwarf Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are invaluable in the late summer and 
autumn. Of annuals, Mignonette, dwarf Tro- 
pseolums, annual Chrysanthemums, Asters, 
Stocks, and Phlox Drummondi all do well. 
Tropteolum Fireball is grand, either tr&ircd on 


contour, may also be relieved by occasional 
standards, beautiful in their winter garb of 
scarlet berries.—W. Weston Turnor 


are all natives of New Zealand ; some of them 
are considered varieties, but this is only by 
those who have not studied the living plants, 
as grown side by side in the garden, when 
they present a thoroughly distinct appearance, 
and as such deserve a distinctive name : — 

G. alpina.— This is a plant which, some years 
ago, 1 had in cultivation, but I have not seen it 
for a long time. If it is to be found, I should 
pick upon the Messrs. Baokhouse’s nursery at 
York as being the plaoe to obtain it, where so 
many fine plants can be found upon their rcck- 
garden. It is a dwarf plant, seldom exceeding 


PERNS. 


NEW ZEALAND NET FERNS 
(G LEICHENI AS). 

This is one of the few families which I have not 
yet treated upon, and it is one of the very 
handsomest set of plants in the whole order of 
Ferns, and a few years ago many fine examples 
of them could be found La various parts of the 
country, but they never were so extensively 
grown as they deserved to be, because I suppose 
they are somewhat difficult to manage, which 


G. microphylla. —This plant is also known 
by the name of ciroinata. It resembles the 
previously named plant in general outline, but its 
pinnae are plain not revolute, and in all its parts 
it is much larger, and the stems and branches 
are more or less covered with reddish brown 
hairs. The natives call this plant the Father of 
Ferns, because it is the first that comes up after 
the forests are cleared. 

G. microphylla glauca, a robust-growing 
plant, with all the characteristics cf the typical 
form, but the under sides are very glaucous, 
which renders it at once very distinct and hand¬ 
some. 

G. HECI9TOPHYLLA. — This plant resembles 
dicarpa to a great degree, but it is larger in all 
its parts. The pinnas are revolute, and its stems 
and branches are covered with reddish brown 
chaffy hairs. 

G. Cunninghami, the “Umbrella Fern.”— 
This and the next species belong to the Mertensia 
group. It is a stout-growing plant, producing 
fronas several feet high. It produces flabellate 
fronds, which have frequently two whorls of 
fronds or tiers, one above the other ; these are 
clothed with chaffy scales, light-green above, 
glaucous beneath. It is a very handsome plant 
that I do not think has been ever established in 
this country. With respect to this description, 
Mr. Mathews, a nurseryman, in Dunedin, New 
Zealand, who pays very great attention to the 
native plants of New Zealand, wrote me a letter 
last year in respect to my description cf this 
plant which appeared in another place. He 
says : “ Your description of this plant doeB not 
agree with our specimens, they having but one 
whorl of fronds.” He says : “ This is the most 
difficult of all to establish ; but at last I have 
sucoeeded in establishing a good stock after 
many failures.” He also says he has sent me 
a catalogue, whloh, however, has nob arrived to 
this day. Well, now I have specimens of this 
plant which I received from Mr. Watson, of St. 
Albans, who travelled in New Zealand some 
s ears ago, and I have had these specimens about 
25 years, and each one represents the plant with 
bwo whorls of fronds, one above the other, and 
the locality given for this plant is the Pucribi 
Hills. Mr. WatBon brought living plants to this 
country, which I had, but they died with me. 

G. flabellata. —This is also a very hand¬ 
some plant, forming quite a bush, and I have 
myself grown it 5 teet in height and more 
through. Its fronds are fan-shaped, several 
whorls being made upon a stem ; these are very 
elegant and green on both sides. It is a plant 
which every grower of Ferns should possess. 


A Now Zealand Net Fem (Gleichcnia dicarpa). 


reason I hold to be a disgrace to every plant- 
loving Briton. There are two sections of these 
plants, one having their fronds indefinite, and 
these have small orbiouUr re volute segments, 
which resemble heads, upon a wiry stem ; these 
are the true Gleiohenias. The other section have 
been called Mertensias. It contains more kinds 
than the first, and the pinnse are plain, not 
revolute, an inch or more in length, but the 
general habit if the same. Both these Ferns are 
represented in New Zealand, the Mertensia 
section being more easily grown than the true 
Gleichenias. The soil for these plants should 
be good fibrous peat, broken up roughly, mixed 
with a little light turfy loam, and made tolerablv 
sandy. The drainage must be perfect, and all 
will be well. It will be well to remember that 
these plants are surface rooters, and, therefore, 
require a wider expanse for their roots than depth. 
They also require a liberal supply of watei 
daring the growing season. The lollowing kinds 


strings, or allowed to droop over the front, and 
Auriculas and Carnations (seedlings) are also 
extremely useful.—B. 0. R. 

8423. —Living fence to keep out cattle- 
—Privet, mixed with Qaiok, affords weak places 
for cattle to break through, but for a fence other 
than Q lick, and capable of resisting stock, I 
would recommend the Mirabelle Plum, which, 
wheu well managed, soon presents a dense 
growth, armed with most formidable spines ; and 
in the same way that stems of Quick are left at 
intervals on hedges to form standards, by bud¬ 
ding on them scarlet or other ornamental varie¬ 
ties of Thorns, so the Mirabelle stems will, by 
Bimilar treatment (where near enough to the 
house to be secure from depredation), afford 
admirable and paying stocks, on which to grow 


Green glass for an Indoor fernery.— I see In a 
reosnt number of Gardrmino that a correspondent dep¬ 
rives of green glass for a fernery. I can only say that I 
<ot the Idea from the Riyal Gardens. Kew, where all the 
fern-houses are glazed with green glatt.—H L II 
8552.— Destroying woodlloe In a fernery.—Tiy 
•rapping the woodl oe oy laying small garden pota on their 
<idea with a pi oe of Apple or Potato at the bottom acd 
la'f filled with Mjss or dry horae-droppings. Do not 
-.rouble to wash the pots, the dirtier they are the better ; 
r o it Applrs or Potato* e in half, and eorape them out. 
ttle, and place them sc that the woollioe can creep under 
him. Examlre the trips fcvtry morrlog. Toads wLl 
rill great cumbers —G. 8. 8. 


ornamental, and the monqtony 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


ORCHIDS. 


APPLYING TOP-DRESSING TO THE 
PLANTS. 

Much benefit) is derived by plants for whatever 
purpose they are cultivated by top- dreaeing them 
with any kind of material oaloulattd to encour¬ 
age the formation and increase of the root* cn 
the surface of the soil. With Chrytanthemmns, 
as with other subjeots, surface roots form an im¬ 
portant part in the success or failure of the 
plants. The aim should be to enoourage as 
many surfaoe roots at possible. Plants wbioh have 
plenty of surface roots are in much better condi¬ 
tion to receive stimulants than are plants which 
have few. Muoh cf the success in procuring 
broad petals. In both the incurved and Japanese 
sections, depends upon the amount of surface 
roots the plants possess after the flower-buds 
are formed, as more stimulants can be given to 
assist the development of the florets. The 
colours of each variety are brought out more 
clearly by the course of treatment advited. 
This is a decided gain, as nothing deteriorates 
more from the appearance of any variety ia any 
seotion than pale-ooloured blooms. The best time 
to apply a top dressing to the plants is direotly 
after the buds are formed, whioh will be from 
the commencement of August, and on through 
the month until the middle of September, vary¬ 
ing according to the time each variety forms its 
flower-buds. To encourage root action various 
kinds of material, such as bone meed, dissolved 
bones, Ac., find favour with growers. The 
many 

Artificial manures advertised are all, no 
doubt, good if used acoording to the dlreotions 
given with each. Tuify loam, which has pre¬ 
viously been well soaked in liquid-manure, leaf- 
soil, decomposed and fresh cow-manure, also 
horse-manure, answer well A mixture to suit 
all classes of soil and localities may be prepared 
as follows: partly decayed fibry loam which 
has previously had the fine soil taken out, re¬ 
taining only the rough fibry parts, thus render* 
iog the whole more porous. The roots show a 
tendency to run among a mixture of this sort 
more readily than when the soil lies closely 
through being so fine. To the loam add the 
same quantity of partly-decayed horse manure, 
passing this through a coarse sieve, which pre¬ 
pares it better for mixing with the loam. Soak 
the two named materials in liquid manure ; 
when partly dry, add one quarter of a part of 
bone-meal, crushed bones, dissolved bones, or 
any artificial manure, mixing all thoroughly 
together. If snfficiant room has not been left 
in the p?t at potting time to allow of this top- 
dressing without interfering with the water 
ipace, a narrow wall, say 1 inch above the rim, 
must be built up around the side of the poo 
with the roughest parts of the compost. This 
will form 

Sufficient space Inside for the plant to have 
as much water as is required at any time with¬ 
out having to apply it a second time, as is some¬ 
times the case, to ensure every part of the soil 
in the pot being thoroughly soaked. On the 
surface of the old soil lay a covering three- 
quarters of an inch, pressing it down firmly, by 
whioh means the roots will lay hold of the new 
material more quickly than when laid on loose. 
For a time it will be found that the soil in the 
pots docs not dry so quijkly after top dressing 
as it does when no top dressing is applied. To 
proveno the soil being washed off the roots when 
watering is being done a piece of tile or slate 
about 2 inohes square should be laid on the 
surface. 

In many places blackbirds and thrushes 
are very troublesome, as they sqratoh off the 
new soil direotly it is applied. A good preven¬ 
tive Is pieoes of Thorn branches laid over the soil 
in the pots. M. 


Chrysanthemum segetam. —Having observed a 
paragraph in Gardkniho a few weeks ago on this Chrys¬ 
anthemum, it may be interesting for me to mention that 
it prows wild inthiB locality, Strathpefler, Roes-shire, and 
that the flowers aie very large and fine, measuring about 
inches in diameter, while the plants aie otly about 
1foot in height. There are great patches of them skirting 
the Oat Herds, so that the soil which tulle Oats is ap- 
parently what they requite. Many plants grow amongst 
the Oats, but the flowers are small and the plants tall and 
weedy. The soil does not appear to be of muoh depth, is 
well drained, and rather saedy. Ths plants themselves 
are muoh crowded In the patches, whioh are a mass of 
tricorns.—R. 0. Scott, 


Digitized by 


Lo gle 


CATTLEYA BOWRINGIANA. 

A little more than a year ago I met a reader 
of this piper) to whom I was known, and 
amongst other plants whioh I advised him to 
buy was the above-named Cattleya. Now it is 
only five years ago this year since the species 
was introduced into this oountry, and it has not 
yet beoome plentiful, or well established in the 
country, so my aoqualntanoe will not have had 
mnoh opportunity of testing the plant at present. 
I suppose he bought some small importea roots, 
and got a single flower or two from them. One of 
these he out off and sent me, and. In a very curt 
letter, said : “ If this is your idea of a good 
Cattleya I do not think mnoh of your opinion or 
judgment.” Now this was a smart out at me, 
and as I have not seen the individual since I 
have never had an opportunity to say anything 
to him, but I here take the opportunity to 
recommend this species to all the readers of 
Gardening who may be the lucky possessors of 
a stove or a Cattleya-house, as it is likely to 
beoome a general favourite. In shape, and in 
the number of flowers on a spike, it resembles 
C. Skinneri, but it flowers at exactly the con¬ 
trary sason—Skinner! flowering in spring and 
early summer, and Bowrioglana in autumn—in 
fact, before very long, as I recently noted eome 
very flue plants of this species jast pushing 
through the sheathr, and I expect to see it finer 
than ever it has yet been seen in this country. 
Cattleya Bowrioglana is a beautiful species, and 
one whioh should adorn the house of every 
Orohid grower in the country. It was intro¬ 
duced ly the Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, from 
Honduras, and they say “it is fonnd on the 
cliffs by the side of a rapid stream fl jwing over 
a suoosssion of waterfalls, and where the atmos¬ 
phere is always highly charged with moisture, 
owing to the rapid evaporation from the stream 
daring the dry season, and the exoeaalve rain¬ 
fall at other times of the year.” Here, then, ie 
a guide to the grower of this plant. It must 
never be allowed to beoome dry. It grows about 
a foot high, and its stems are enveloped In 
large sheaths, whioh natnrally, no doubt, hold 
water; but no water nnder onr artifioial treat¬ 
ment should be allowed to remain in them. 
The bulb bears a pair of leaves on the snmmit, 
from between which risea a large sheath, and 
from this issues a spike of some ten or fifteen 
blooms. These blooms are small individually, 
but in the mass are gorgeous The outer part 
of the flower (eepals and petals) is rich rosy- 
purple ; the lip is rolled round the column at the 
base, and of the same colour ; the spreading front 
lobs is deep-purple, with a deep-maroon blotoh at 
the base; and the throat is white. It will be 
in flower soon, and I hope my readers will 
follow my advioe to see ib before they buy, and 
£ will stake my reputation that they will all pro- 
fioonoe it as I have done in these pages—vis., a 
good and handsome Cattleya; in fact, a ohoioe 
beauty. Matt. Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM SESSILE. 

This is the name of the plant*, flowers of whioh 
were sent me by “ J. G. G ,” and they are those 
of a very fine variety of this grand old ipsoies, 
whioh I have not seen for a very long time. 
Twenty years ago fine examples of thisOnoidinm 
were to be found in our collections, but it 
appears to have beoome rare. It is a very 
desirable plant, and one that I would recom¬ 
mend to the attention of Orchid amateurs. I 
have usually seen this plant flower in spring, 
and the appearance of the blooms now sent would 
indicate that ihe plant producing them has been 
recently imported, or that the plant will 
natnrally flower at other seasons. It is a com¬ 
pact-growing, handsome plant, with stout, 
oblong bulbs, which are deep green, more or less 
streaked and flushed with black; they are 
ribbed, and bear on the top a pair of deep- 
green, somewhat thin, leaves, whioh are strap- 
shaped and bright-green. The spike grows to a 
foot or IS inohes in length; it is muoh branched, 
and eaoh branch bears from three to five 
flowers. These br&nchlete are very useful for 
cutting and placing in glasses with Ferns for 
deooration in the house, and they last for a 
long time in full beauty ; they are bright golden- 
yellow, spotted in the sepals and petals with 
reddish-brown. The plant oomee from Caracas, 


and thrives best in the Cattleya-house in ths 
winter months, daring wbioh time it should be 
kept dry, but not wo dry as to shrivel the bulbs. 

Matt. Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM JONESIANUM. 

I am asked by “Danoan” how to min&ge 
this plant. Well, this speoies was i n trod act d 
a few years ago by Mr. Hartmann, of Colchester, 
from the neighbourhood of Paraguay, and it is 
one of the moet remarkable and beautiful of 
modern introductions. There has been a great 
deal of rubbish written abont its management— 
such as its objecting to grow if its leaves are 
wetted, its thriving beet under the coolest treat¬ 
ment, and a lot of snob like statements. Some 
say it will not live long as a cultivated plant, 
but I think all such assertions are misleading. 
The plant only shows that we have not yet got 
to understand its requirements, although tbis 
season I find it flowering in greater profusion 
than ever, and I think it is a pity now that the 
plant has become so common that collectors have 
not told us where it grows, how ib grows, and 
what are its surroundings. The planes whioh I 
have seen thrive the beet are those which are 
grown on blocks of wood. They are frequently 
syringed and dipped, and they are kept in the 
temperature of the East Indian house all the 
year round. Ib is a terete-leaved speclea, anl 
last wee k only I saw the finest plant of it whioh 
has yet oome under my notice, having three 
spikes of bloom, bearing in the total ninety-nine 
of its beautiful flower#, the sepals and petals of 
which were greenish white, profusely spotted 
and blotched with bright-chocolate; the large 
lip pore-white, saving a few spots of chocolate ae 
the base; the rounded sides at the base, bright- 
yellow. Matt. Bramble. 


A SLIPPER ORCHID (CYPRIPBDIUM 
GODEFROYiE). 

Lovers of the Slipper Orchids should invent in 
this species. It Is blooming now, and I suppose 
it will continue to do so for several months. It 
is reasonable in prioe, and it ie one of the most 
charming kinds in the whole family. It belongs 
to the niveum group, but it is freer in growth 
than that kind, and it is an abundant flowerer, 
the blooma being large, creamy-white, freely 
spotted and dotted with chocolate and deep 
purple. It should be potted in fibrous psat and 
Sphagnum Moss, with some nodulee of charcoal 
introduced, and also some lumps of limestone ; 
aid the drainage must also be good. 

Matt. Bramble. 


8620. — Fuchsias dropping their 
flower-buds. —Tuis is rather a common fault, 
often oaused by sudden ohangee in the weather. 
Jast reoently I notioed the same thing among 
my Fuohsias and Begonias (under glass), the 
unopened buds dropping by hundreds without 
any apparent oause, but it was all owing to 
violent changes in the weather ontside. If 
"S. G.’s ” garden is in or near a large town, the 
explanation is not far to seek, for only a very 
few varieties will hold their buds where the 
atmosphere Is at all smoke-laden. —B. C. R. 

8501. — Gas-lime and wire worm. —If 
you use gas-lime for your ground, you would 
require at least one ton of it to do any good to 
the spaoe yon mention. You could not plant 
anything on the same ground for four or five 
months after its application, it being a most 
dangerous agent lor killing plant life. I 
have used paraffin oil wioh good advantage 
(one pint of oil to every two gallons of water) ; 
it is by far the safest, and is equally effeobosri io 
eradiosting wire worm. You would requre to 
water the ground with it seveial times daring 
the winter. I pre.er the paraffia-oil to gas- 
lime ; it is not nearly so dangerous, and is easier 
applied.—J. L. 

Larv® of the Cabbage-fly.—I find that 

this pest has in this neighbourhood begun its 
depredations. Brussels Spronts are the moet sub¬ 
ject to its ravages, but none of the Brassies ttibe 
are safe from its attaoks. It appears as greyish 
spots on either side of the leaf, or in the heart 
of the plants. In the latter position its effects 
are most mischievous. Generation after genera¬ 
tion often continue their attaoka till as late as 
Christmas. A certain remedy is soft soap, die- 
, solved in vara water In ths proportion of 2 os. 
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to the gallon. The bede should be gone over 
once a*week, and a little of this solution applied 
\4ioh a brash or sponge on eeoh spot where the 
b?*gho can be detected —L. C. K. 


PLANTAIN LILIES (FUNKIAS). 

Few hardy perennials are more ornamental and 
showy than Plantain LUies, as not only have 
m:st of them very beautiful foliage, but they 
bear a profusion of Lily-like flowers, the spikes 
cf which are exceedingly useful for cutting, as 
they look well and last long in water. Besides 
being so flue and effective for borders, many of 
them make capital pot plants, the best for which 
purpose are the variegated leaved aortr, suoh as 
F. ovata aurea variegata, F. ovata glauoescens 
vsrfegata, F. ovata undulata aurea, F. ovata 
maculate, F. ovata argentea, and F. ovata 
elegans. Any of these, taken up and forced, make 
a splendid show in a greenhouse, as does also 
F. Hieboldi (here figured), which has magnifi¬ 
cent leaves that are very striking on account of 
their colour, which is of a bluish metallic-green, 
with a glaucous hue pervading the surface. 
Planted out in deep, moist, rich soil, in a shady 
position, this peculiar 
tone is internitied, and 
plants of this Funkia 
form noble objects in 
the hardy fernery, or 
near the margin of 
pondr, in either of 
whioh positions they 
look quite at home by 
asaooiatirg well with 
the various surround¬ 
ings. Tee best for 
growing, for the sake 
of their flowers, are F. 
eubcordsta grandiflors, 
which blooms in the 
autumn, spatbulata 
apeoioea. Fortune!, and 
the different varieties 
of ovata, the Utter 
being very free and af¬ 
fording plenty of blos¬ 
soms to cut The time 
to propagate and plant 
Funkias is at the end 
of February, and for a 
month or so onwards, as 
they are then just be¬ 
ginning to grow, and 
may with safety be 
taken up and divided 
to almost any extent 
The way to effeot tbe 
division is to either dig 
up the plants to be ope¬ 
rated on, and pull them 
apart, or by the use of a 
sharp trowel or spade 
cut olean through the 
crowns where they 
stand, securing to each 
portion a prominent 
eye, with plenty of 
roots. The plants so 
obtained may then be 
distributed about in the 
borders, according to 

their strength, or planted out in rich toil 
somewhere to grow on for lifting and cul¬ 
tivating in potr. When required for this 
purpose they should be potted in the autumn 
or winter, and stood in cold frames to come 
gradually on and fit them for forcing, which 
needs to be done slowly if the foliage is expected 
to be cf good textnre. To get the variegation 
fine the plants mast have plenty of light, whioh 
may be afforded by keeping them well np toth* 

? ;l&ss, and it may be necessary also to keep them 
recly supplied with water and liquid-manure. 

_ D. 

Stewed Tomatoes.—I one day ordered 
stewed Vegetable Marrows for dinner, bnt my 
cook, mistaking the order, stewed green Toma¬ 
toes, and very good they were. I have fre¬ 
quently eaten them dressed thus since, though 
it was quite new to me that green Tomatoes 
could be so used instead of being pickled. 
Nome of the readers of Gartkninu whose 
Tomatoes do not ripen 
know that they are 
j. Pmcw*M£L' ii ' z&c ® ’ 


ROSES. 

ROSES FROM CUTriNGS. 
Ai.thouciii to much has been written from time 
to lime about stiiking Rose cuttings, own root 
Roses teem to be still far from common. 
Haviog been rather tuccessful with a large 
batch which were put in the open ground last 
autumn and left entirely unprotected ever since, 
it may be of use to again draw attention to the 
esse with whioh they may be struck, as the time 
will toon be here when they should receive 
attention. In October cuttings of the current 
year’s growth were taken, with a heel, if 
possible, and about 9 inches long, but without 
using unrlpened wood. Unripe tops were taken 
off, and all the leaves except three or fonr at the 
top of the cutting removed. A piece of gronnd, 
fairly sheltered from the north, oast, and west, 
was selected, and the cuttings were placed rather 
thickly in rows 15 inches apart, a shallow trench 
or notch being made in the ground to take 
them. This is preferable to dibbling them in, 
as the base of the catting can be placed firmly 
on the bottom of the trench, whioh is an impor¬ 


Plams m Our Rs>d*k*‘ (Jahuknh: A jftxxl specimen of Siebold’s Blue Plantain Lil.v (Funkia Sieboldi) 
in flower. Eogiaxed for OaanaHiso Illuhtratsd from a photograph sent by Mr. K. A. Bradley, 

Field Head, Alderky Edge, Cheshire. 


tant point. As each row was inserted the soil 
was replaced and tioddeD, and the cuttings 
were heavily watered in. Almost all the sections 
of Roses were tried, and there were ever fifty 
varieties. Of these I only failed with Belle 
Lyonnaiae, Lamarque, Crimson Moss, Mme. 
Laoharme and Davoniensis. Very few Teas 
were tried, as I prefer striking cuttings of these 
on a slight hotbed in spring, taking them from 
the forced plants, to running tbe lick of losing 
them through the winter. Cuttings of Hom^re 
and Gloire de Dijon, however, struck freely, 
while a few weakly bits of Marshal Niel have 
managed to survive, and each will make a good 
plant. In all about 200 plants have been 
sfainck, and many of these have made over 3 feet 
of growth, with four or more shoots each. 

J. 

8643 — Draining Rose-bede. — I am 

afraid that “ A. B C.” has a rather difficult 
caae to deal with. The beds being on a slope, 
the drainage put in the bottom causes the water 
from above to concentrate in them. However, 
he cannot do better than drain the bods in the 


way you suggest One layer of pipes with a 
2 inch bore through the centre of each bed will 
be sufficient, after whioh yon mmt connect them 
with another drain to oarry away the water in 
whichever way is moat oonvenient, according to 
the fall of the ground. “A. B. C.’’ will do well if 
he can raise the beds, say 1 foot above the level 
in the middle and 6 inches outside. A tile 
edging to support the soil would do best. With 
regard to placing new soil in the beds, I think 
it neocasary to do so, seeing that the old has 
been so saturated with water. Use three-parts 
good loam and one part rotten manure, and 
tome bones, if you have them. Two barrow- 
loads of good grit or old mortar in a bed of six 
feet over would do good in this case, if well 
mixed with the ingredients.—J C. 0. 

8549.— Climbing Roses for pot culture 
in South Staffordshire.— “ Cassius ” asks 
for the names of some climbing Tea scented and 
Noisette Roses for blooming in pots. I presume 
he has a greenhouse to flower them in ; as I 
remarked in replying to query 8547, that they 
could not be grown in the open in a smoky 
district like .South Staffordshire. The fol¬ 
lowing are good olimben, fairly hardy : Teas— 
Belle Ljonnaite (deep 
cansry • yellow • tinted- 
lalmon), fine; Climbing 
Devonlensis (creamy- 
white, with blush centre) 
— this Rose is veiy 
vigorous, and the bloe- 
loms are deliciously 
fragrant; Homcre (blush 
Rose, salmon centre), 
large and fall, very 
pretty in the bud ; May 
Paul (white, with lilac 
centre, outside petals 
red), very distinot and 
beautiful; Gloire de 
Dijon, too well known 
to need description; and 
last, bat not least, 
among climbing Teaa, 
Marshal Niel, the king 
cf golden yellow Roses, 
superb in shape, a truly 
magnificent Rose. Before 
speaking of the Noisettes 
1 should like to name 
three vigorous climbers 
from the Hybrid Tea 
class. Cbeehunt Hybrid 
olai ns first place in my 
estimation, itslargedeep- 
built cherry • carmine, 
richly scented flowerr, 
together with its glori¬ 
ously luxuriant foliage, 
make it the beau ideal 
of a pillar Rose. Within 
a yard of where 1 am 
writing this there is a 
young plant (in anythirg 
bat a goed position) in 
the open, planted very 
near to a cellar grating, 
where moisture has to 
be very frequently sup¬ 
plied to keep it alive, 
yet with attention and 
frequent top-dressing I: has done well, and I 
see several young i h ots which have sprung 
up itnce midsummer to a height of over 8 feeo 
from the ground. R«iae Marie Henriette, or 
Pink Gloire de Dijon, as It is sometimes oalled, 
is equally vigorous ; whilst Lady Mary Fitz- 
William, if not quite so tall In habit, has a robust 
constitution, and yields delicate flesh-coloured 
flowers of exceeding large s‘ze, and of rare 
beauty. Of the Noisettes, Lamarque is entitled 
to first mention, pale lemon, a lovely softoolonr, 
sure to please. Bouquet d’Or has a grand con¬ 
stitution, and judging from the frequency in 
whioh it appears In the exhibition stands, it is 
very constant, and can be depended on when 
many of the Teas are sby. Celine Foreatier and 
R£ve d’Or complete the list, the former oanary- 
y* llo w, well formed and very fragrant—the latter 
orange yellow, and of grand olimbing habit. 
"Cassius ’ also asks for a olimbing Moss Rose. 
There sre none of the Mosses oalled olimben, 
but he will find Gloire dea Mouiseuies, with 
i s beautiful psle roee coloured flowen, the 
finest and moat vigorous of this « <1 a»s. —W. 
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8641. — Boses and climbers for a 
house front —You oan make the border In 
the way you suggest, bat the depth oaght to be 
eqaal to the width—viz., 2& feet. The border 
had batter be edged with tiles. B>x would rob 
the soil too much of the moisture the Hoses ought 
to have. If I had to plant suoh a border to 
oover a high house, I should select the white 
and yellow Banksian Roses for one side and 
Magnolia grandifiora for the other. The Mag* 
nolia ii rather slow in growth for the first three 
or four years, but after that it grows freely. 
Should you objeot to the Magnolia you may 
select instead Clematis Jackmani and C. Mrs. 
Bateman. These to be planted between two 
Roses. The latter to include Gloire de Dijon 
and Reine Marie Henrietta (red Gloire de 
Dijon). The fewer flowers you grow in the 
border the batter it will be for the climbers. 
To flower in the spring you may plant nowsurh 
bulbs as Hyacinths, Tulips, and Crocuses. For 
the summer a limited number of Pelargoniams 
will be the best. You may mix one-sixth part 
of farmyard manure with the soil when making 
the border.—J. C. C. 

8617. -Rose-buds for market.— There 
is more call for white Roses throughout the year 
than for any other, with the exception of Mar6- 
ohal Niel. The latter is often retailed at a 
penny each after the middle of May. The next 
most saleable colour is of the Safrano type, such 
as W. A Richardson, Shirley Hibberd, Mdlle. 
Eugenie Yerdier, and Perle de Lyon. These are 
appropriately called apricot*coloured Roses. 
Fortune’s Yellow approaches these in colour, 
and when given plenty of room produce an im¬ 
mense number of flowers. Niphetos is the best 
white one to grow, and the bast red General 
Jacquimenot.—J. C. C. 

8605.—Raising: Roses from seed.— In 
the first place, you must not gather the hips 
which contain the seed until they are ripe. 
Probably this will not be until the middle or end 
of November. In no case should they be taken 
from the plants until they are of a dark-red 
colour. When you have collected the hips, 
place them in a jar or flower-pot, and oover 
them over with dry soil or sand. The vessel 
may then be stood on a cool floor until the 
spring. Early in April take the seeds out of 
the hips and sow them in drills 1 inoh deep on 
well-prepared soil. The seedlings will come up 
at various times during the summer. Some may 
give a single flower the same season; but many 
will not do so. Before the approach of severe 
frost in the autumn take up all the plants and 
lay them in the earth thinly in rows close to a 
warm wall or fenoe; the following April plant 
them out where they are to remain. It is un¬ 
certain when they will flower ; some may not do 
so until the third year. The raising of seedling 
Roses is very interesting, if it is only to watch 
the character of their growth. Some will remain 
mere pigmies, while others will grow away 
vigorously. You must not be too sanguine of 
getting any new varieties; you will find some 
varieties reproduce themselves pretty true from 
seed.—J. C. C. 

8663.—A Rose for a house wall.—" W. h. j.” 
will Had General Jaoqulmenot the beet Rose to plant with 
Bironne de Maynard, than which there is no more oonetant 
or perpetual bloomer. Few, if any, sweeter, and oertalnly 
none more beautifuL—W. P., Chester. 

8543.—Gutting back Boee-ehoots.- 1 should say 
1 Wye’s ” Roees must be doing well, and like their quarters 
by their making young shoots 4 feet long. If the shoot 
has a bud at the end leave it, as it may produce a fine 
bloom. If only leaves they may te shortened back a foot 
or si in order to ripsn a.d strengthen the lower wood.— 
W. Phillips, Chester. 


8498. — Keeping: rabbits out o* a 

garden. —I can sympathise with “Leaves 
Green ” in the annoyance caused by the depre¬ 
dations of rabbits in the garden, having suffered 
in the same way. I have enclosed a large plccj 
of ground with wire netting, £ inoh meeh, and 
2 feet high, putting a little gate of the same 
height for entrance and exit. The appearance 
is neat, and it has been effectual in keeping out 
the pests. The wire is not sunk in the ground, 
and is kept in its place by means of pieces of 
deal 2 inohes wide and 2 feet apart, which are 
driven into the ground and tarred to preserve 
them. Small, isolated beds on the lawn, are 
surronnded by wire netting 1 foot in bright.— 
South Devon, | ^ 
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TRBHS AND SHRUBS. 

TRANSPLANTING CHOICE TREES AND 
SHRUBS. 

The present is a good time to remove any ohoioe 
specimens of trees or shrubs. It is so often the 
case that coniferous trees and valaable shrubs 
are found to be in not quite the right position 
after they have been planted a few years that 
the owners would be glad to remove them to 
more suitable places, only they are afraid to do 
so. They think they are either too large or 
they are in doubt as to the best time to do the 
work. My experience in that direction has now 
extended over some years, and I long since 
oame to the conclusion that the sooner suoh 
subjects are transplanted after the middle of 
September the better. As a matter of fact, I 
would rather rkk the life of a choice tree or 
shrub of moderate size or height by moving it at 
the end of August than doing so at the end of 
November. I have successfully moved ooni- 
ferous trees 13 feet high and evergreen shrubs 
from 5 feet to 6 feet high in September and the 
early part of October, and have seen them make 
quite respectable growth the next summer ; but 
in this, as in all other important operations in 
the garden, the work requires to be direoted by 
someone skilled in the business, and both time 
and care must be devoted to it. * In the first 
plaor, everything should be in readiness to 
receive the subjeot to be operated upon. The 
hole to receive the roots must be first dug out, 
and it Is very necessary that ib should be at least 
1 foot larger than the ball of roots is likely to 
be, and some specially prepared soil should be in 
readiness to go over the roots; the finer and 
more sandy ib is the better. When this has 
been done, attention may be direoted to the pre¬ 
paration of the plant to be moved. In nine 
oases out of ten the soil about its roots will be 
too dry to move it without riak. Itk, therefore, 
necessary to water the roots well, so that all the 
soil to a good depth is well moistened. The 
watering should be done the day previous to 
that on which the plant is to be moved. JFo the 
uninitiated, this 

Watering the roots preparatory to their 
being disturbed may appear an unnecessary pro¬ 
ceeding; but if practical experience is of any 
value, I know ib will do good in two wayr. It 
will make the work of moving the soil lighter; 
but what is of more oonsequence, it will be the 
means of preserving a good number of the fibrous 
roots, as it will orumbla away when being moved; 
but a dry soil will come away from them in 
large, hard lamps, and bring wibh it a good 
number of the fibrous roots that every anxious 
operator is o&refnl to preserve. With regard to 
the size of the ball of roots, that in every case 
an endeavour should be made to secure, there is 
no regular rule to follow, further than that the 
larger the subjeot to be operated upon, the 
larger ib should be. A tree or shrub 6 feet high 
should have a trench taken out 3 feet away from 
the bole all round. I know that it will not bs 
possible in all cases to move the whole of snoh a 
mass of soil, nor is it neoessary to do so ; but if 
all the roots are preserved uninjured in that cir¬ 
cumference, even if half or two-thirds of the 
soil comes away in getting the roots oat of the 
hole, no harm will come to the tree or shrub if 
it is replanted with ordinary care. Where so 
many make a mistake is that they cram a newly- 
moved plant into a hole that is muoh too small, 
and then wonder why ib does nob grow. They 
seem bo forget thab in the first effort the roots 
make to grow they come in immediate oontaot 
wibh a hard, unmoved soil. I say, by all means 
make a larger hole than the ball of roots require, 
and then they will have a moist and kindly 
medium into which to make new ones as soon 
as they begin to grow. I have years ago proved 
by experience and observation that if the roots 
are crippled in their first efforts to get estab¬ 
lished in the soil they never do so afterwards 
in a satisfactory manner. J. C. C. 


Japanese Honeysuckle (Lonioera ja- 
ponica).—One of the most beautiful hardy 
climbing shrubs just now is this Honeysuckle, 
which goes also by the names of Lonioera 
chinensis and L. H&lleana. It differs from 
other Honeysuckles both in growth and flower. 
Its stems are tall, twining, and flexnose, and 
with the branchiate hairy, and the leaves large 
and pale-green. The flowers, produoed in ter¬ 


minal clusters, are large, pure white when first 
opened, fading to a warm yellow, the combina¬ 
tion of the white and yellow flowers in the 
same cluster being very charming. They are 
deliciously fragrant, so much so that a profusely- 
flowered bush quite perfumes the atmosphere 
around it. It is one of the ohoicest of all the 
Honeysuokles, and as it flowers later than L. 
flex qos a, another admirable kind, the t wo may 
be planted together or near eaoh other. They 
may be planted against an arbour, trellis, or 
pillar, and should always be allowed abundance 
of light and air. Bsing a common stock 
climber in the best nurseries, no garden (to nse 
a well-known expression) should be without 
it.—O. _ 

IVIES WITH VARIEGATED LEAVES. 
There are bare walls in most gardens on which 
fruit-trees or climbers fail to thrive, but it is not 
often the Ivy is thought of, though suoh a 
picture at a pillar clothed with its glossy foliage 
is not unoommon in those gardens that we are 
pleased to call old-fashioned. If I were asked 
to select one Ivy I should prefer a green-leaved 
one, such as the vigorous, almost rampant, 
olose-growing, and richly-ooloured Emerald 
Gem, an appropriate name, as it is as rich as the 
Grass of the “Emerald Isle.” But there ue 
lovers of the Ivy who require more than this, 
and therefore I here note a few variegated 
varieties that have special merit. There ia^ a 
great drawback in giving any names of varie¬ 
ties, as the nomenclature of the Ivy is very 
muoh confused, and, therefore, it is neoessary to 
be oautious in obtaining those kinds required. 
In the Chiswick Garden of the Horticultural 
Society the variegated Ivies merit attention just 
now as they have been planted some time, and 
have therefore grown to a size that shows what 
really brilliant-leaved climbers the Ivy in its 
several varieties makes. The 

Golden leaved kinds, or those to whioh 
yellow gives the colour, seem to have a much 
more robust habit than those margined or varie¬ 
gated with a silvery hue. Suoh an Ivy as that 
called angularis aurea makes a robust-spreading 
growth, the yellow leaves, distributed amongst 
those of rioh-green, having a bright effect, not 
that diseased appearance that marks many a 
variegated climber. Palm&ta aurea is also 
desirable, and another of the palmate-leaved 
forms that is very rich in yellow colouring is 
nova aurea. Spec jabilis is smaller in its leafage, 
but a strong grower, and qaickly climbs a wall, 
if favourably situated. Gold Clouded is a 
variety that has plenty of three-lobed leaves, 
broad, with some of golden-yellow, or nearly 
so. These are a few of the best of the yellow¬ 
leaved Ivies, and in a fairly warm situation with 
a soil of good quality there is no need to fear a 
poor growth. Ib is when the Ivies are planted 
anywhere and anyhow that they refuse to climb, 
except at a very alow rate, and then they acquire 
the distinction of being hard to establish. I 
have had Ivies under my care that made such a 
growth as to surprise those who had never 
seen the plant treated as if it needed attention. 
The soil was good loam in the first place, and 
after planting they were helped with water 
during the dry weather; and except the very 
muoh variegated, small-leaved varieties, that 
were constitutionally weak, none failed to make 
rapid progress. In less than three years some 
specimens trained near a porch had almost 
over-topped it—the result simply of making a 
good beginning. A briok wall is the most suit¬ 
able for Ivies, as it retains more moisture, and 
thus promotes free rooting at the stems. Those 
on a stucco wall were long in making growth, 
the speoimemi on a south brick wall, where they 
were in partial shade, soon outstripping them. 
The 

Variegated varieties need the warmest 
situations and away from keen winds, reserving 
the more vigorous green-leaved kinds for leas 
favourable situations. The best of all, what we 
may terms those with silvery variegation, is 
maderiensis variegata, a rapid-growing Ivy with 
well-shaped, medium-sized leaves, hut one called 
Lee’s New Silvery, is also exceptionally bright, 
the green against the silvery white making a 
tasteful harmony. Arboresoens variegata hsm 
as muoh oreamy yellow in its foliage as groan, 
but doss not appear a very vigorous grower. 
Marginata purpurata is a fairly quick grower, 
green, broadly margined with whits. Elegan- 
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tltoima grows with great regularity. Many ■ 
of the variegated Ivies show a naked 
■tem for half their length, with a bunch 
of foliage at the top ; these should be 
carefully avoided. Marginata elegantiasima 
has larger leaves than the last-mentioned, and 
makes a free growth. Broad-leaved Silver and 
the robust arboreeoens variegata are also worth 
including. Ivy edgings which may be teen in 
some places have a luxuriant leafy appearance; 
but for this kind of work it is necessary only to 
select a strong grower, and, as a rule, avoid the 
variegated section. Maderiensis variegata 
makes, however, an excellent edging. A good 
use for the Ivy is to plant it against a tree 
stump, or on the more shady parts of a bold 
rootery, where it is difficult to establish hardy 
flowers. For suoh purposes as these those with 
small leaves are the best. It would, for instance, 
be folly to plant a variety with the vigorous 
foliage of Regnerian*. C. 


The Jew's Mallow (Keirla japonioa).— 
Years ago, when there was not such a variety 
of flowering shrubs, this Kerria was frequently 
planted in shrubberies. I recently taw some 
large bushes of it in an old garden that have 
apparently never been out in, and I should say 
ate quite half a century old. When in bloom 
they look very bright, and I think that this 
shrub might more often bs used in that way 
at the present time. A great point in its favour 
is that it blooms well in a north aspeot, which 
no many flowering-plants do not. This and Pyrus 
japonioa do well on a north wall.—J. C. B. 

The large-flowered Mock Orange 
(Pbiladelphus grandiflorus). — This has two 
qualities, besides that of size and bloom, which 
place it far above P. coronarius, especially as a 
cut flower. These are its snowy whiteness and 
its freedom from the heavy and overpowering 
scent whioh makes the older variety unbearable 
indoors, and instead of which we get a delicate 
fragrance whioh is very pleasing. The sprays 
of blossom should be out just after the first 
flowers have opened, when they will last in full 
beauty for many days. If cut when all the 
flosers are open they soon fall. Complaints are 
sometimes made of this Philadelphus that it 
flowers but sparingly, and this is true when the 
plants are growing in too rich a soil. If growth 
is, however, checked by root-pruning, or by 
planting in somewhat poor soil in an open situa¬ 
tion, a beautiful ploture that will not easily be 
forgotten will be the result. Transplanting may 
be carried out with impunity at any time during 
autumn or winter, and will act as a salutary 
oheok on the plants, for whioh they will be 
grateful. This is oertainly one of the best of 
our flowering shrubs.—C. T. 

8585.—Trees and shrubs for a garden 
in a smoky district.—Where there is much 
smoke about there is nothing better in the way 
of trees than the Plane, the Sycamore, Black 
Italian, and Balsam Poplars, and a Laburnum 
and Acacia or two, or an Ailantus or Paulownia 
might also be tried. Of shrubs, Euonymus 
(especially the green, but the common golden 
variegated one is prettier and usually does 
well); Auoubas (green and variegated), Ribes, 
Weigelas, Sumachs, Rhododendrons, Skimmias, 
Hibiscus syriaous, Gum Cistus, and the Persian 
Lilacs are about the best, and will grow (and 
often flower) almost anywhere. To cover the 
walls plant Virginian Creepers, Grape Vines, 
Ivy, Clematis of sorts, but especially C. Vitioella, 
and C. Vitalba for foliage, and C. montana, C. 
flammula and C. Jaokmani (for blossom): also 
the common Hop, and for the summer sow 
plenty of Canary Creeper and M»jor Con¬ 
volvulus. Chrysanthemums and Michaelmas 
Daisies also brighten up a bit of garden wonder¬ 
fully at this time of year, and are sure to 
succeed. Except for the improvement in 
appearanoe throughout the winter, little will 
bs gained by planting any of the above now; 
where the air is laden with smoke, the early part 
of April is the best time for planting.—B. C. R. 

8556. — Best kind of shrubs for a 
screen. —“South Devon" oannot do better 
than plant the evergreen Privet if he wants a 
screen quickly, as it is of rapid growth, and 
moves with the greatest certainty, even when of 
large size, and tall plants fit for immediate effect 
a«e very cheap. Then there are several kinds 
of Conifers that would do,siuoh as 
Thuja Liobbl, and Cupressus Z>w. 



do not need so much outtiog to keep them close 
as the Privet; but, exoept for die labour, this last 
is improved by frequent cutting, and makes one 
of the best of screens that can be devised, and 
will grow freely in almost any kind of soil or 
situation. That is more than can be said of the 
majority of so-called choice plants that, in our 
changeable climate, are liable to look shabby 
just when one wants them to look nioe.—J. G., 
Hants. 


A USEFUL SHRUB—RUSH OR SPANISH 
BROOM (SPARTIUM JUNCEUM). 

A valuable flowering shrub, as it always 
blooms in July, August, and September, when 
shrubberies are, for the most part, flowerless. 
It is a thin-growing shrub, reaohing 8 feet or 



Flowering shoot of the Spanish Broom. 


10 feet high, with Rush-like shoots that bear so 
few leaves as to appear leafless. The flowers (see 
illustration) are large Pea-blossom-shaped, and 
produced in ereot dusters. They are of a 
brilliant dear yellow, very fragrant, and are 
produced late in the season, and last a long 
time in good condition. It is a most useful shrub 
for planting in dry, poor soils where, like the 
common Broom, it does well. As it grows 
rapidly, small plants, which can be obtained at 
a oheap rate In nurseries, may be used. A 
native of South Europe, and perfectly hardy, 
and most distinct in every way. W. 


8542.—Striking evergrreen shrubs.— 
“Anxious" will not have to exercise much 
patience in waiting for the best season of pro 


pagation for evergreen shrubs, as I find that as 
soon as the leaves fall from the deciduous trees 
in autumn is the best time to start putting in 
cuttings of evergreens, and during October and 
November they may be inserted with every pros¬ 
pect of success. Such shrubs as Laurels, 
Laurasbinus, Auoubas, Privets, Box, Ac., root 
with the greatest freedom if taken off in good 
strong shoots of the preceding summer growth, 
taken off, if possible, with a heel or junotion 
with the last year’s growth. Trim the out part 
smooth, take off about half-a-dozen leaves, and 
shorten the toft top growth; then out out a trench 
about 6 inches deep, place the base of the out- 
rings on the firm soil, return the loote soil 
around them, and tread very firm, and very few 
will fall to root next epting.— J. G., Hants. 

8538.-Evergreen hedge tor a town garden.— 
Theie would be robbing better for tbe purpose named than 
the common green Euonymus. Privet, (the oval-leaved or 
evergreen kind) would trow aa well, and faster ; but does 
not present nearly cuoh a bright appearanoe, and requires 
to be out oonatantly during the summer.—B. C R 

8827.—Pyracantha opDoalte the sea.—You need 
not healiate to plant the Pyraoantha to train on your 
house if the spray from the sea does not reach It. The 
middle of October la a good time to plant it.—J. 0. 0. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

PROPAGATING ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 
About six weeks ago I inserted several hundreds 
of cuttings of different kinds of Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums in the open ground, and although the 
weafcher has not been any too favourable nearly 
everyone has rooted, and is now a nics healthy 
plant, fit for a large 60-sized pot, and they will 
all be lifted and transferred to these in the 
course, of the present week. No particular pre¬ 
paration was given to the ground, it was merely 
dug over and raked down to an even surface, nor 
was any sand nsed. However, hardly one in a 
hundred has failed, and even the comparatively 
tender tricolors have rooted and are growing 
fully as well as, if not better than, the others. 
Beyond pulling out a few weeds, and I think 
one watering, the bed has received no attention 
whatever. How much more simple and easy is 
this plan than that of striking the Guttings in 
pots with the endless care in watering, Ac.,they 
require. The later batches have, however, been 
inserted in pots, as it is not muoh good putting 
them in outside after the middle of August, as a 
rule, and some have still to go in. I like the 
lan of putting them in single pots (thumbs) 
eat, aa then they can be transferred direotly to 
5 inch pots early iu the year, and make good 
early floweiing stuff. B. C. K. 


CACTCS DAHLIAS. 

Whilst the true Caobua Dahlia Juarczi still 
upholds its supremacy at the head of its olase, 
vigorous attempts are being made to support In 
with other colours of a similar type or form ; 
hence we have several so-called white Cactus 
Dahlias, such as Constanoe and Mrs. Tate, the 
yellow Cactus, or Mrs. Hawkins, and Glare of 
the Garden and Scarlet Constance, or Lord 
Lyndhurst. Other additions are being rapidly 
made to the colours of this most ornamental and 
useful class of Dahlias. Among the most strik¬ 
ing of these are Black Knight, with an orange- 
petalled centre—a unique form and colour in 
this dais of Dahlias; Empress of India, dark 
crimson, shaded maroon and magenta, with a 
raised centre crowded with petalr, as in the 
true Cactus Dahlia—a very rich and striking 
flower. Charming Bride forms a good oontrast 
to these and all other members of the Cactus 
family of Dahlia. The variety Bluihlng Bride 
has been odled the Queen of Beauty. It is 
little ronre than half the size of a full-sized 
Caotus Dahlia. Its whitish petals are deeply 
tipped and partially suffused with a most deli¬ 
cate light pick, something of the tint of the old 
Maiden s Blush Rose. The habit of growth of 
this variety resembles closely that of Juarczi, 
two or three buds rising up above the expands! 
blooms. The yellow Juarezi has mere of the 
type iu it than Mrs. Hawkins, the colour beinp 
also lighter. There is alto a yellow A. W. 
Tait, with peculiarly arranged Dciniated petals, 
that approaches pretty closely to the Juarezi 
type. In Lady Kerrison we have a rich amber- 
yellow flower of great bsauby, edged almost like 
a Pioobee. Lady Ardilaun is a bold brilliant 
self. If iU rich half and talf of scarlet and orim- 
son may be so defined. Most obseivers woeld 
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probably define the rich blend as a deep scarlet. 
Lady M. M&raham is another most brilliant 
crimson-salmon variety. Prince of Wales is 
another brilliant variety with broad twisted 
petals. This is by no means an exhaustive list, 
only a fear of the more striking in a class of 
Dahlias becoming every year more indispensable 
both in the garden and house. T. 

8581. —Red-spider among* Violets.— 
It was the spell of drought that brought on the 
spider, and when once plants are badly infested 
no amount of rainy weather will cleanse them 
of this pest, as it breeds only on the undersides 
of the foliage. Violets are specially liable to 
red-spider, and they ought to be well watered 
in dry weather. A good overhead sprinkling 
towards evening is also very beneficial. Red- 
spider must be kept off by liberal calture. A 
sprinkling of soot on the ground is also a good 
deterrent, and if they can be put where the 
sun passes off them at mid-day so muoh the 
better.-«T. C. B. 

8559.—Planting Wallflowers. — They 
may be planted as late as November, but you 
will probably have the tender things cut by 
frost before that time, and will be able to get 
them into plaoe by the middle of next month, 
which is about the beat time to transplant hardy 
plwita generally. It is an excellent idea to fill 
beds that have been occupied by bedding plants 
with hardy things, like the Wallflower, that 
have done blooming in time to admit of planting 
the ground again for the summer. For this 
purpose the Wallflowers should be sown in 
March so thinly that they can be lifted with a 
ball of soil.—J. C. B. 

8584. Lilies in the open ground.—I 
perfectly concur with “ J. D. E.” in his opinion 
i best in the open ground, lhave 

tried the various Japanese Lilies in pots, and 
have had a fair measure of success in blooming 
them, but by no means oomp&rable with that 
resulting from growing the same bulbs in the 
open ground. I do not disturb the bulbs when 
once planted out, excepting to dig in a little 
manure.—A. G. Butler. 

Carnations absolutely hardy. — I 
notice that in all the notes on Carnation grow¬ 
ing which have lately appeared in Gardening 
a frame or greenhouse is recommended as a 
necessity. I have grown Carnations for many 
years, almost invariably from cuttings, and I 
have suooessfully struck them (in light soil) in 
open boxes, planting them out before the 
winter. The so called Tree-Carnations thus 
treated gradually acquire a dwarf habit, and pro- 
duoe stronger grass than when grown in pots. 
As an instance, I may mention that the yellow 
Carnation L Andaluaie, cuttings of whioh were 
given to me several years before they were in 
the market, is now, with me, a vigorous, com¬ 
pact, and dwarf free-flowering plant, whereas 
the original cuttings were spindly, and were 
taken from plants growing nearly 3 feet high in 
an Orchid-house.—A. G. Butler. 

8625.—Violets not flowering well — 

Ihe proper season to transplant Violets is in 
spring, and to ensure plenty of blossoms in 
winter annual transplantation is necessary 
When the plants are left undisturbed for a 
number of years they make too much growth, 
and become so thiok the crowns have no chance 
* A aoath MPWt is best for Violets, 

provided they are well supplied with water in 
dry weather, and mulched with old Mushroom- 
manure to encourage growth. Any open situa¬ 
tion does well enough during the season of 
growth, and afterwards in September the plants 
can be lifted and planted on the south side of a 
wall, or a thick warm hedge. Probably lifting 
the plants now in good sized clumps and replant¬ 
ing more thinly will have some effeot upon their 
flowering, but this will not compensate for the 
lack^of proper spring and summer culture._ 


r n 8 m~~fi aa i ta for a Harden in winter. 

—Compmtirely few pUnta flower to «nv 
extent in winter, ud eapeoUIIy on a north 
aepeot, not muoh in the way of bionom oan be 
“Pf°' ied - _ The piiooipal dependenoe must be 
placed on Evergreen shrubs and berry-bearing 
plants, such at Hollies, the various kinds of 

2wS\r r w ?' whioh common Fire 
Thorn (C. Pyraoanth.) is one of tha hardiest 
and moot showy, butjiseds the snoplrfr-pf a 
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wall; also the Auoubas, plain and variegated, 
and Rosa rugosa. However, Michaelmas 
Daisies will keep np a display until quite late 
In the autumn, then you oan have Laurnstlnus 
and the pretty Winter Jasmine, also Christ¬ 
mas Roies, and soon after the turn of the year 
the oharming Winter Aconite will begin to 
appear, if planted soon, now to be followed* by 
Snowdrops, Crocuses, Narcissi, Hyaoinths, 
Tulips, Scillas, and other bulbs. Wallflowers, 
Pansies, Silenes, Violets, Alyssums, Aubrietias, 
Primroses of many varieties. Polyanthus, 
Auriculas, &o., will also be found extremely 
useful in the early spring. You might also 
grow the pretty little hardy Cyclamen in a 
sheltered corner, and some Irises bloom very 
sarly, and I should imagine would auooeed 
with you.—B. C. R. 

8640.—Plants for a shady border.—I 
advise you to give up growing tender things in 
your border. There is plenty of hardy subjects 
that if properly seleoted will give flowers more 
or less from early spring until the autumn. In 
the way of bnlbs plant first winter Aoonite, 
Snowdrops, Crocuses, and a few Hyaoinths. 
From the list of hardy and perennial plants yon 
may seleob Primroses, Polyanthuses, Pansies, 
Oardamine pratensis fl.-pl. (the double Cuckoo¬ 
flower), Flag Iris, Rudbeckla Newmani, Spiraea 
Aruncus, S. palmata, and 3. japonica, Anemone 
Honorine Joberfc (Japan Anemone), and Lilies of 
the Valley. These are only a few of the hardy 

S lants that would thrive in such a position.— 
• C. C. 

8589 —Laying out a front garden.— 
From the description given it is evident that 
almost anything in the way of vegetables, fruit, 
and flowers, may be cultivated suooessfully (by 
the aid of plenty of working and manure, of 
course), and the selection and arrangement must 
depend more upon individual tastes and require¬ 
ments than anything else. Espalier Apples 
would doubtless be a success, but how long 
would the fruit remain on the plants ? Little 
boys are very fond of Apples (and big ones, too), 
and I, for one, should not like to put anything 
so tempting within the reach of every passer-by. 
—B. C. R. 

--98—Gladioli not flowering. —The 
reason why your Gladioli do not flower 1s be¬ 
cause they have been left in the ground during 
the winter, whioh weakens them. It is only in 
very warm localities, where the soil is well 
drained, that they do well when left in th“ 
ground. Take up your bulbs at the end o: 
November, and keep them in dry sand all th< 
winter in a cool place. About the middle o 
Maroh plant them again where they are U 
flower, giving them some rioh soil to enabl< 
them to recoup their strength.—J. C. C. 

8621.—Culture of Irises.— Your Irisei 
suffered through the soil being too poor and toe 
dry. The season had also something to do with 
vour failure this year. The weather was very 
not and dry just before and at the time they 
should be in flower. They like all the sun when 
the soil is good and fairly deep if they get all 
the root moisture they want. Where these 
conditions are not present, they are better in a 
position where they are shaded one half of the 
day. If you have not taken up the bulbe 1 
advise you to do so at onoe, and after stirring up 
the soil plant them again. The flowers of both 
the Spanish and English varieties of these Irises 
are so beautiful that they are worth a little 
trouble.-J. C. C. 


8613 —Laying down a piece of grounc 
With Grass.— if turf oan be had tree fron 
Plantains and other weeds at a reasonable prioe 
I should prefer it to sowing Grass seeds for i 
small lawn, although the latter, if sown now 
will make a good lawn by next midsummer. J 
pieoe of lend, 10 yards square, will require 30 
yards of turf, and at 7«. 6d. a hundred wil 
oost 22 1 . 6d. The Grass seeds will oosfc, per 
haps, about a third of the money, and thi 
labour will ba about the same in both oases, bu 
the advantage of turf is, there will be a goo< 
lawn at onoe.—E. H. 

-By all meant dig and level the grounc 

well, adding some rotten manure if neoes 
sary; rake it down to a flue surfaoe, anc 
sow it with the best lawn Grass mixture obtained 
from a dependable sonroe. This should ba done 
at onoe, and with a little oare subsequently yoi 


will have a finer, olcaner, and more even sward 
by next summer than any turf would afford, and 
at a quarter the cost.—B. G. R. 

8607.—Autumn-eown annuals.— They may either 
be sown where intended So bloom or be transplanted. 
Usually they are sown on a border In the kitohan garden, 
and transplanted to the beds and harden from 4 Incbee to 
6 (notes apart when tbe beds are cleared and replanted 
with bulbe, do , in Ootoberor November. If sown in their 
blooming quarters they shoull be thinned out during ihe 
autumn.—E. H. 


THE PRAIRIE SUNFLOWER (HARPA- 
LIUM RIGIDUM). 

The above is the name under whioh this plant 
is best known to growers, though in the “ Syn¬ 
optical Flora of North America” it has been 
placed in Helianthus. It is very near to the 
well-known H. lsetdflorus, from which it differs 
ohiefly in having a dark-purple instead of a 
yellow dieo. Within the last few years several 
really good garden varieties have cropped np, 
the most notable being that called H. japonioos. 
This variety is said to have been received from 
Japan, though I believe no member of this 
genus is found there at all. It is, however, 
extremely useful as a garden plant, or for out 
flowers, from its earliuess, as well as from the 
large slzs and profusion of the blooms. It begins 
to open its flowers almost before the other 
varieties are showing bud, and on this acoount 
alone should find a plaoe in the collection, being 
about the only good golden-yellow flower at this 
particularly early season (early in August) for 
North American plants. Tbe next in succession 
with us is a very dwarf form, rarely exceeding 
1£ feet in height, with proportionately smaller 
flowers. This we grow on the rookery, and find 
it does well, even in poor sandy soil. One of 
the best forms, however, ij that here figured, 



The Prairie Sunflower (Horpalium rigidum). 


I and is about the last of the series to bloom. It 
is of strong growth, and forms large bushes of 
straggling branches with well-formed, somewhat 
drooping flowers. This variety readily forme 
large clumps, and is very useful for forming 
groups. Its habit suits it admirably for the 
wild garden, where a large bed would make a 
grand show. Harpalium rigidum seems to 
thrive best in exposed situations, and can be 
increased to almost any extent by division of 
the runners, whioh it forms in great quantities. 

_ K. 

Montbretia crocoemisaflora. — This 
pretty hybrid bulbous plant is one of the open- 
air flowers of the week, and enlivens many 
gardens where a light, warm soil oonduoes to a 
vigorous growth. It is a oross between M. 
Pottsi and Crooosmia aurea, and in growth and 
flower, as well as oolour, the progeny is quite 
intermediate. The flowers are more regular 
than those of M. Pottsi, but not so large aa 
those of Crooosmia aurea, and the branched 
spikes are more abundant and more numerously 
flowered than in the latter. The flower oolonr 
Is a warm aprioot-yellow, with rings and blotches 
of orange- crimson. It lasts a long time in bloom. 
The effect of a well-flowered plant with the 
sheaf of spikes overtopping the mass of broad* 
grassy foliage is extremely pretty. It is quite 
a hardy plant about London in light soils and * 
protected border, and is worthy of everyone's 
attention. It is of Continental origin, ana was 
first known In this country about five years ago. 
—N. 
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BULBS FOB CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.- Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardxs ln a free of charge if correspondents follow the rule i 
here load down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only , arid addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
Should, be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repealed. Correspondents should bear 
xn mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers ( which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

8888.—Cooking Silsafy. — Will someone kindly 
oblige me with a goed reoelps for oooking Salsafy ?— Smith. 

8369—Hardy flowers.—Will someone kindly give 
me the names of about a dozen good hardy flowers for the 
neighbourhood of Salisbury ?— Comrie. 

8370. — Gathering and ripening Medlars — 
When Is the proper time to gather Median, and what ie 
the beat method of ripening them ?— East Sussex. 

8671 —Destroying daddy-long-legs-—Will some¬ 
one kindly Inform me what fe best to oo to get rid of 
daddy -Ions:-lege ? My garden is overran with them.— 
Harringay. 

8372 —Caterpillars on winter Greens.— Will 
someone pleaea to tell me the beet way to get rid of outer- 

S liars that are very destructive to ay winter Greene ?— 
. A. Taylor. 

8673.— Uses of a cold frame.— To what use can I now 
put my oold frame, ln whioh 1 have been growing Ououm- 
bers but whioh have erased to yield, and eo 1 have polled 
them oni?— Wm Dut«on. 

8674.—Preserving Beans for winter use.—Will 
eomeone kindly give me a good reoelpt for preserving 
•oarlet Runner and French Baans, so that they oan be 
cooked about Christmas?—W. P. 

8875 —Veltch’s Virginian Creeper.— I have some 
onttingeof Veitoh’s Virginian Creeper-3 In a 7 inoh pot— 
in the house. 8hould they be planted out-of-doors when 
the leaves fall, or kept indoors until epiing?-H. C. 

8678-Chrysanthemums for J cdy and August. 
—Wanted the names of two Chrysanthemums, one «hite 
and the other yellow or bronzy-red, whioh grow not less 
than 4 feat in height, to flower duriog July and August? — 
Mac. 

8377.—Using the fruit of the Passion-flower. 
—Will eomeone klcdly Inform me whether the fruit of the 
Passion-flower la made any use of for eating, and if so, 
whether It is made into a preserve, and what is the pro- 
oese?-W. W. F. 

8678.— Bolbe in peat-moss litter.— Will anyone 
who hae tried growing bulbs in paat-moca Utter kindly say 
how they found it answer? I have heard of It being done 
with eucoees, and it teems quite ae fit for the purpose as 
Oooot - nut-fibre.—B. 

8679 — Sommer-flowering Chrysanthemums. 
—Is there any advantage ln taking up summer-flowering 
Chrysanthemums before winter, or are they ae weU left in 
the ground ? They will have to be moved in spring to give 
them more room.—H. C. 

8880.—Lobelia cardlnalls and Marie Louise 
Violets.— WiU someone kindly teU me how to propagate 
Lobelia oardinalle? Also should the runners be out off 
Marie Louise Violets when put in a frame, and what soU 
should be used ?— L. A. Mallbson. 

8881.—A narrow-necked Gourd.— Oan anyone 
kindly tell me how to g*t out the contents of one of the 
narrow-neoked Bottle Gourds, eo oommonly need In Italy 
as bottles ? A speedy answer would greatly oblige me, ae 
the Gourde are ripening.— Rajah. 

8682.— Pansy seedlings and cuttings.—I sowed 
some Pansy-seed on Aug. 12 bh the last, and took some 
oattings oa Aug. 13bh. Whioh of them wlil flower earUeet, 
and should they be planted out in rather heavy soil in the 
autumn or in the spring?—E. S. 

8383.— Chitting down a Ganna (Indian Shot).— 
Will someone kindly tell me if this ie the right time of the 

S sar to out down my plant of Indian Shot, and If it is, how 
must be done ? It seems to have finished flowering, and 
the leaves are now turning yellow.—A E. G. 

8684 —Very small Pompone Dahlias. — Will 
someone kindly give me the names of some very small 
Pompone Dahlias about the eise of a two-ehtlling-pleoe ? I 
have seen some of these about, but have only been able to 
■eoure one or two. The other I have ie too large.— 
Black Country. 

8685 — Birds and Blackberries.—D j birds attack 
Blaokberrles mnoh when ths fruit is ripe ? I wish to plant 
some of the American kinds on a piece of rough grazing 
land on a hill-side near a wood, from whioh they make 
unmerciful raids on my Cherry-trees, whioh are too large 
to net.— The Chbrkikb. 

8636.-Height of Taberoses.—What height do 
Tuberoses usually attain ? I have some just oomlng into 
bloom, the lowest flowsrs being 3 feet 9 inohee from the 
level of the soil. They were potted last October ln 6 lnoh 
pots- In loam, peat, and sand. They have never had any 
heat at alL Result, 17 flowers to eaoh stalk, U inohee 


i alL Result, 17 flowers to eaoh stalk, 1} inohee 
»aoh bloom. Ie this r*Wef Aotoiy ?— H. C. 
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Ms?.— Planting and treatment of Christmas 
noees.—Wld someone kindly tell me if I oan plant 
Christmas Roeee now ? If planted in pots now when will 
they bloom if kept indoors in a warm room ? Are they 
muoh Id Jared by frosts? After flowering should they be 
left undisturbed or taken up ?— Rex. 

8683 — Growing hardy annuals.— This autumn 

1 wish to sow some seeds of hardy annuals for apting 
blooming. Is there any special preparation of soil 
required, as I am making a fresh bed for them. What 
kind of soil ie beet, and when is the proper time to sow 
them ? Locality, near Glasgow.— Alice. 

8689 —Wintering Carnation layers.— Would it 
be advicable to allow lay ere of ohoioe Carnations taken at 
the end of July to remain out-of-doors all the winter, 
ae suggested in a late issue of Gardening, or would It be 
better to plant them ont In a bed in a odd frame ? Locality, 
eight miles South of Edinburgh.— Hisier. 

8693.— Unsatisfactory Strawberry - bed. — I 
have a Strawberry-bed, and the plants in it grow very 
freely and bloom well, bat the fruit is very small, and 
many of the flowers fail to set. My bed gets the sun all 
day. The soil Ie sandy-loam with sandy subsoil. How 
•hall I treat it? Looality, Heaton Moor.—J. W. S. O. 

1691.— Planting Daffodils, &c.—I have a quantity 
of Daflodi e. Jonquils, wild Hyaainth, and Tulip bulbs 
that I wish to plat. I permanently. Will eomeone kindly 
infoim me how deep 1 may plant them, eo as not to dis¬ 
turb them when beading-out ln the summer, also when to 
plant, and give any other hints as to oaltore ?— Daffy. 

8602 —Climbing Roses for a warm situation. 
—Will someone kindly tell me the very beet kind* of Rose- 
trees witn good blooms that will olimb quickly up a houee 
facing south, very warmly situated and sheltered ? The 
very best and most showy kinds wanted, and when ought 
they to be planted ? Looality, Gorey, Ireland.—M. 0. 8. 

8603 —Ivy for covering large garden baskets, 
—1 have two wooden baskets wh oh are beginning to rot 
Oan I prevent their doing eo by planting Ivy or any other 
Evergreen to overrun them? If eo, will any reader of 
Gardening kindly tell me whioh Ie the beet variety to grow 
quickly, also when ie the best time for planting it?— 
Amateur 

8301—Treatment of Tropeeolum speclosum. 
—Will someone kindly mention the treatment of Trcpseo- 
lnm speoloeum before the winter commences ? I have 
several healthy, well grown plants, but do nob know the 
proper way to treat them for the winter. Hitherto I have 
had no trouble. They are well established young plants. 
—Faikham. 

8656.— Treatment of Lillee -I have aome Lilium 
Harriet bulbs that after flowering have split up into three 
or four email onea, each one tnrowing up a weak shoot. 
Would eomeone kindly give me any information ae to the 
causa of this, and treatment? O.heie treated exactly the 
same way have not done eo. There are also some small 
bulbe forming on the stems. Are these of any use? — 
Black Country. 

8696.— Treatment of border shrabe.—I have in 
my garden a border about 40 feet long by 10 feet wide. It 
contains two large llex-treee (Queious Ilex), several mode¬ 
rate-ii zed Hollies, two Laurels, and a tangled undergrowth of 
the common Beibarie, whioh looks very untidy. 1 shall out 
down the Laurels to sprout up again. Should I do the 
came with the Berberls, or must it be dug up and re¬ 
planted ?—A Subscriber. 

8897.—Mushrooms in a frame.—I am making a hot¬ 
bed ln a frame to grow Maihrooms in. The heat of the 
manure at 3 inohee deep Is now 80 degs. Surface heat 
70 degs. I shall insert spawn now, and oover with soil 

2 Inohee deep, afterwards with straw, and shut down the 
frame. Will it require ventilation? If eo, will lb not 
reduoe the temperature, especially ln frosty weather? 
Aspect, south.—K. O. P. 

8698. — Perennials for beds.— Oan I get any suitable 
low-growing perennials for a small half-moon bed, from 
seed, to bloom next year? Should be glad of the oamee 
of a few, also of larger kind*. I h vve a small greenhouse, 
built against the kitohen well, which Is very hot during 
the day from the stoves. Would that be of any servioe in 
bringing the seeds up ? Or oan I sow them ln the open 
ground? Looality, near Glasgow.— Delta. 

8699. -Growing 1 Violets ln pots.— Will someone 
kindly desorlbe in detail the beet mode of growing Violets 
in pots with whioh a oo iscrvabory oan be deoorated daring 
the w Inter months ? One of our lead Ing nurserymen gives 
in hie trade catalogue a picture of a pob containing a 
Violet-plant covered with suoh a pre fusion of large floweie 
that the leaves oan hardly be distinguish id. Haw are 
Violets to be grown to snob perleotlon ln pots ?— A Lover 
of Violets. 

8701— Carnations rotting oft. — Will eomeone 
kindly tell me the best thing to do with my Carnation 
bed ? These plants alwaye seem to rot off at the root, and 
I fanoy lb moat be bad drainage. Bo when next month I 
dig them all out and make the bed with leaf-mould, &o., 

I should be glad to know if a Layer of gravel or anything 
deep down would be of use. This is naturally a very 
poor soil. Any lnetraotions ae to making the beds would 
be useful.—8. 8., Southampton. 

870L.—Treatment of old Apple and Pear- 
trees.—Will someone kindly let me know what I should 
do with some old espalier and standard Apple and Pear- 
trees that have been negleoted for five years, and are 
unpruned and oovered with Moss ? The shoots are 5 feet 
ln length. Should they be out baok, and when might I 
expeotaoropof fruit on the Pear*, whioh have some on now? 
Would Umewaehing destroy the Moae on the trees, ae 
It would be an endless job to eorape the Moae off?— 
Wm. B. M. 

8702.—Gas-liming a garden.— My garden is so in- 
tested with vermin that I have deter mined to gas-lime it, 
and, therefore, should be glad of the following Information: 
How much gaalime would be required for a garden 
100 feet by 50 feet, and probable oostof the lime? How 
thiok ought it to be laid on, and should It lie on the ground 
and then be dug in In the epring, or be dug in at onoe ? If 
the former, should the ground be dug over first. Will It 
kill hard-wooded plants and shrubs and bulbs ln the 
1 ground ? How long after Its being laid on should I be 
able so crop the ground 7—0. J. M. 
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8703. — A variegated Auricula.—Amongst a baloh 
of alpine Auriculas whioh I have just planted out ie one 
with vaiiegated green and white foliage, beautifully 
marked; In foot, just like a variegated Pelargonium. 
I wish to aek If this is anything unusual, and if 
•o. will it remain oonatant ae the plant grows? I 
may say the variegation appeand after the seed 
leaves, and the new leaves forming in the centre of the 
plant appears to be streaked in the same way. The leaves 
at pretent are aboat 1J inohee long.—A uricula. 

8704. —Eacallonla macrantha not flowering.— 
I have an Eeoallonla naaorantha growing on a south wall 
in good medium soil. 15 has been planted three years, 
and been liberally treated with top-drcselnga and liquid* 
manure. It has made rapid growth the last two yean, 
bus has failed to bloom. Having bought it from Meters. 
Paul, of Cbeshunt, I have no oatue to think it not true to 
name; but I oannot make out why It should not bloom, 
as It ie doing eo well in every other reepeot. I have seen 
quite email plants at Bournemouth full of blossom in mild 
seasons up to Christmas. Will someone kindly suggest 
means of making the plant flower ?-C. J. H. B. 

8705 —Moss and American blight on Apple- 
t r e oo .—Last year I puiohased an old Apple orchard, and 
afterwards removed many of the trees, and saved suoh as 

1 knew to be good sorts. Having trenched the whole about 

2 feet deep I put ln about 60 new trees, whioh are growing 
most luxuriantly ; but the old trees I suppose were out In 
at the r roots too much and have, with the blight of this 
year, made but poor progress. They are grealy covered 
with Moee and Liohen. WiU eomeone) lease to Inform me 
the proper ingredients for painting the trunks of the old 
tteee, ae also the freshly plantei ones, as I find the latter 
are greatly infested with Amerioan blight ?— Edward 
Budobn. 

8706 —Treatment of Lobelia oardinalle and 
Pentatemone.— I have a nioe lot of Lobelia oardlna'is. 
The seed was sown rather late this year, co only one or 
two have flowered weakly. Should 1 winter them potted 
in a oold frame, or store the roots dry the tame ae Dahlias ? 
If the former, should they be moved before frost oomeson 
or after, and should the growth be out short eff ? Also I 
have a lob of seedling Pentstemooe, only one or two of 
whioh have flowered Should they also be potted and 
wintered in a oold frame after ontting off the growth ? 
Amongst them are some seedling Peotstemon Murray anus, 
whioh, o( oourse. have not flowered. 1 should bs muoh 
obUged for hints now to treat these Lobelias and Pentste* 
mons this winter ?— Cold Frame. 

8707.— Chrysanthemums in small pots.— Net 
having muoh time to attend to my plants during the day. 
I was grateful to “ J. 0. 0." for hie advioe recently in Gar¬ 
de sing upon growing them in small pots and sinking them 
two loohee below the suifaoe of the soil. I did mine In 
this manner, and they have done very weU, having foliage 
right down to the batiom. The buds are swelling nioely, 
and I would now like to know when I ought to Uft them. 
How long may they bs left ont with safety in this district, 
Manchester? Would wet weather be more favourable 
than dry for the operation ? I am almost afraid of faUlng, 
and any information wUlgreatly obUge. I have Mdme. de 
Sevin, I*le dee Plalalrs, Elaine, Margot, Mr. J. Lring, J. 
Salter, King of Crimsons, &3.—J. W. 

8703.—Weeds, dio., ln a garden.—My houee lea 
new one, only having been bullo three years, and is on 
land that was onoe a Rhubarb field. The garden—a emaU 
one—la cultivated for vegetables, and although I am always 
at work trying to keep It dean, I oannot get rid of the 
Dog Daisies, with which the ground aeems perfectly In¬ 
fested. They oome up eo thioklv and eo faet that I oannot 
tell the plants from them for a tune. Again, If I allow the 
ground to stand a week It gets quite green, not with 
weede, but the soil goes green on the surface. The land 
is of a nice, light oharaoter, with a sub soil of sandy graveL 
How oan I get rid of the weeds? And is the greenness 
of the surfaoe owing to wanb of manure and poorness of 
soil, or does it mean work and patianoe ?—F. W. O. 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are minted to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

8709. —Unfruitful Apple-tree (Pomona).— Yes ; 
remove the Apple-tree early in November; Hiring and 
replanting wlU produce fertility. Spread the roots out 
carefully, and do nob mutilate them more than is absolutely 
neoesiary. Cover the roots over when replanting with 
some fresh turfy-loam. 

8710. —Crown Imperials not blooming (C J. M y. 
—Uft the bulbe carefully at the end of November, and 
remove to fresh soil, giving some well deoayed manure 
and some fine sharp eand about the bulbe. We oannot 
give any other reason for their not blooming than that 
the soil li exhausted. 

8711. — Soap-suds for plants (S. P.).— Soap-suds If 
diluted with olean water may be used with advantage for 
nearly everything In the kitohen garden, and espeolally 
for Celery, Onions, Rhubarb, and Gooseberries. It Is also 
goodforalawnorGrassplo), and it may bs usel along 
wlbh any orher manure. 

8712. —Propagating Teoomas (B'gnonlaa)(A.fi.C.). 
—The beat way is by layering. Bring down some young 
long, olean shoots, and band them Into the eoli. 
catting half through at a joint. Peg down firmly and 
allow them to remain until the following Oobober, when 
they should have made root). 

8713. —Grafting Plums (P. H SJ-RlndgraMng 
does not answer so well for Plums. Whip-graft in spring. 
It is too late to bud now. Whip grafting lsdone by outttng 
off the head of the stock in a slanting direction ; then also 
outting the salon to fib olosely, at least, on one side. Bind 
firmly with matting and cover with olay. 

8714 — Leaves of window p.ants turning 
yeltow (X. Y. Z .).—The plants in question may get too 
muoh or too little water. Whether it is one or the other 
you must determine by examining the soil to tie whether 
It ie overwet or too dry. It may be that the water is not 
•ultarie and poisons the soil in whioh the plants are 
growing. Perhaps also the plants have bsoome hard root- 
bound in the polo, and oannot get enough of either mote* 

Ml.OI DUMOHBt. 
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8716.— Trichomanee radioane (Bantry). — The 
specimen sent Is, I should think, the Klllorney Fern, and 
1 am not surprised the! it does not thrive in the eltuatkm 
you name, ft does not went moie heat, but it does re¬ 
quire a moist atmoiphere, and 1 should that afore put a 
glisa shade over it, and keep its fronds moist.—J. J. 

871-3.- Saving Zinnia-seed (%.).—There should be 
no difficulty in savins seed from Ihe Zinnia blooms pro¬ 
vided the weather remains dry. Exoees of moisture is very 
destructive to all autumn double flowers, and lnduoes 
decay. If you oan erect any form of protection over the 
best flowers to shelter them from the rain you will do well; 
but they thould have all possible air and sunshine. 

6717 -Pottle g an India-rubber-pi an t (Fieus).— 
By no means shift it now, as this plant winters so much 
better when pot-bound. The best time to repot is in 
April or May, using a nice open oompost of equal parts of 
peat and loam, adding to it about ono-slxth of Its bulk of 
silver sand. Be sure to give good drainage, end pot rather 
firmly. In a natural state the India-rubber-plant makes 
toots f om the stem; but in the case of pot plants these 
generally die away. 

8718. -Double Kerrla or Jew’d Mallow (Kerria 
aponloa fl.-pl) (T . ff. S .)—This Is a well-known plant 
found in many cottage gardens in the country. It is use¬ 
ful for oovering old walls, plllare, fences, &o. It will grow 
In any soil, but If a dressing of manure be given is oc¬ 
casionally, it will be much improved, both in growth and 
flower. It is easily increased by division of the rootv, and 
a young plant soon grows into a large bush, wbloh yields 
through the summer an abundance of double yellow 
blossoms. 

8719. — Propagating bedding Calceolarias 
(C B. P.).— For the effeotive striking of these Oaloeolarie 
cuttings in a cold frame, the soil should be made up to 
withtn Oinobse of the glees, and have in it a goed mixture 
of eherp, white eand. Having it fine and levelled, dibble 
Into it thickly cutting* of the Calceolarias, each about 
8 inoh<e in length; then give e good sprinkling of water 
from a fine roeed-oan, and keep the frame oloie until the 
outtinge are rooted; then give plenty of air in open 
weather, and with the protection of a mat or two during 
froet, they will winter well. 

8720 - Grub in the stem of an apple-tree (J. S. 
Bright).— From yonr description, I imagine the grab you 
found in the stem of your Apple-tree was the caterpillar 
of the Wood Leopard Moth (Zinzera odxjuII) This cater¬ 
pillar would have gone on feeding until It was full-grown 
(about an inch and Ihrec-guaiters in length). It would 
then have beoome a chrysalis at the entrance of the tunnel 
it had formed, the moth from which would have emerged 
next Jaly or August. The moth it a very beautiful insect 
writh narvowish white, almost transparent, wings, covered 
with blnleh-black ipots.—G. S. S. 

8721 -Ink for Zinc labels (Geo. Whalley).— Com¬ 
mon writing-ink, in which has been dissolved a little sol- 
pbate of oepper, is good for writing on slno labels. A 
qnlll pen is the beet to use, as the letters oin be written 
thicker with it than with an ordinary steel pen. Another 
preparation for the purpose in question la verdigris and 
eal-ammoniac, equal paris, lampblack, half a part, the 
whole thoroughly mixed with vinegar and water. Bichlo¬ 
ride of platinum, which oan be obtained from any ofaemlat, 
is alio said to be an exoellent material to use. See that 
Ihe labels are quite clean first, and then apply it with a 
qolll pen or sharp-pointed etlok. It will dry Jet black, 
and will not waih off, and stands all weathers, remaining 
clear for a great leegth of time. 

8722.- Short Grans, &c., as manure (Kit). —Lawn 
Oran-cuttings can soon be made into useful manure if 
mixed with other vegetable refuse, or some stable manure. 
Place altogether in a heap, and turn over twice or three 
times after fermentation has eet in. A sprinkling of soot 
and a very little salt added will be very benefloial. Apply 
to the ground in the winter and dig is. The fresh lawn 
mowings should be kept in a heap by themselves if the 
quantity already oolleoted is considerable. These freeh 
onttings can be treated in a similar manner, and thus a 
supply of useful manure for the garden will always be 
ooming to hand. House-slops and soap-suds may be 
poured on the heaps cf Gram, Ac, but in that cate, a 
alight coating of earth should be plaoed over their surface, 
to prevent any had smell. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel , %ehich 
should be addressed to the Editor qf Gardsnimo Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street , Strand , London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Melbourne.—1, Lyoopna euro- 
paos ; 2, Lyihium Salioaria; 3, Polygonum nodosum; 

4 P. mite; 5, Orepis vlrens ; 6, C polohra.-Jf. G.— 

Ciahorium Intybus.- D. 27.—1, Dlanthus oaryopbyllos 

var.; 2, Lithospermum prostratum ; 8, Aooaltum paniou- 

litum ; 4, Send better specimen.- Lady F. Cecil. — 

Rnbus arct’oua.- Doon .—Zauschneria oallfornioa.- 

J. Fitch .—The Fern ia a Polyatiohum; but not a British 
k’nd. Send again when fertile Marie.—Letter re¬ 
ceived, but it contained no plant spedmen.- G. T. G. F. 

—7, Sideritie toordioldee; 8, Dlanthus prolifer; 9, Aobillea 
spaces' 10, Oentanrea Phryrgia v»r. ; 11, Anchusa 
cffloinalis; 12, Sisymbrium austrfacum (?); 13, Send 

again ; 14, Sieymbrium Sophia- Upcrafl - Glint Koot- 

wee* (Polygonum cuipidatum).- Oliver Coombey — 

1, Heart-’.saved Tree Celandine (Bocoonia cordate); 

2, Russian Bogloes (Arnebla eohioides); 8, Purple Gone 
flower (Rudbeokia purpurea) ; 4, Corn Marigold (Cnrye- 
anthemum aegetum); 5, Russian Globe Thistle (Eohinope 

rothenicus): 6, Cretan Mullein (Celsia oretioa). - 

81. John’s, Jersey .—The Coral-tree (Erytbrina orista-galll) 

- L. N. A.—Daik-flowered White Hellebore (Veratram 

Digram).- T. Bitty.— 1, An alpine Primula. 8end In 

flower; A 8t John’* Won (Hypericum floribonda) ; 

8 Hleraaium aurantlacum.- B. Smith.— 1, Selaginellt; 

Mart 'nsi; 2, Sparmanniaafrioana; 3, Fittoniaargy roneura; 
4, Oaladlums which we do not name ; 6, Doodla lunulata; 

6, Adiantum ouneatum; 7, Pteris serrulate var.- J.W.B 

Sends a large quantity of Ferns to name, and if we oould 
do > 0 , we must tell him that we do not name so many at one 
lime, as it is quite against the rule. Fancy fourteen kindi 
ooming by Paroel Post,- some of them y< ----- 
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examples, and tbs majority not fertile The following six , 
kinds are all that it is possible to determine; 1, Asplenium 
Belangerl; 4, Dldymochlmna t run oat ala; 6, Lopholepis 
plloielloidee j 8, Blaphorlomum Hermlneri; 9, La«trea 
chryealobm ; 10, Polyetlohum denttoulatum.-Jf. W. Jf. 

1, Braceia Wray a ; 2, Ad rides Rohamaira; 3, A fine form 
of Oy pripcdlum Lawrence as urn ; 4, Bethophyllum umbel- 
latum | 5, Onoidium Lanceanum; 0, Sbanhopva insignie. 
— J. C.—l, Eucalyptus globulus (the Blue Gum-tree); 

2, Euoomis, par haps E. punotata ; 3, Erica oeriothoiden ; 

4, Geranium tricolor; one of the Cape species.- J. M. T. 

— 1, Ttichomanes trlchoidlum; 2, T. pyxldlferum; 3, T. 
venosum; 4, T augustate. Yes, all will thrive in a War¬ 
dian Case.-27. W. K.—l, The Mustard-tree of Scripture 

(Salvadors perries); 2, The Moving-;lant (Desmodium 
gyrana); 8, Jalap (Exogcnium purga); 4, L’quorio* 

Glyoyrrblsa glabra-Jf. T.— 1, Lmila Day ana; 2, A daik 

form of L. elegant in way of prasiate; 3. Oattleya Led di¬ 
gest ; 4, Odontoglojsum Sohlperiannm.- K. IP.—1, At- 

paragus plumosus; 2. Fittonia modeste; 3, Taoeonia Van 

Volxeml; 4, Valiote purpurea - J. B.— Impatient 

Saltan!; 2, I. HtwkerL-Croton.-Cannot name these 

plants from leaves only.- J. IP.—1, Ariatolochia ele¬ 

gant ; 2, Anthnrinm Andidtnuw ; 3, A. Rotheohildianum; 

4, Eicharis Masters!.-Jf. E. P.—Blue Flower, Salvia 

patens.- J. S. K .—Llmnanthes Doug lari. 

Names of fruit.—-S’. G. 8 .-The Peaoh sent was 

•mashed beyond recognition.- W. F. Demi#.—Apples: 

1. Duchess of OMeobunr; 2, Golden Noble: 3, Summer 

.Strawberry ; 4, Evly Margaret-27. G. B , Bants — 

1 Apple, Old Hiwthcrcden ; Pears: 2. Mario Louies 
d’Uocle; 3 Winter Nells; 4, Apparently Molrfowl's Egg. 
More than on e specimen should be sent to identify accurate ly. 

-Jf. Archdale. —Apples: 1, Esrly Harvest; 2, Emperor 

Alexander; 3, Kerry Pippin; 4, King (f the Pippins- 

E. C , Dorset.— Pears: 1, Napoleon ; 2, Van Mono Leon 

Leolero; 3, Apple, Loid Suffield.- L. K. B. IP.—The 

Applet sent which were muoh shrivelled, are apparently 
all of one kind—Keswick Oodlin. 


or«r the bare plaoee of the akin, and boom 
fiofrfcrs of sulphur should be mixed with the 
■ofb food. Tne swollen foot may be due to 
repeated hard pressure by alighting from the 
perch, or by walking on hard gravel. Painting 
the part with strong iodine tincture answers 
well in some oases ; but should the swelling have 
risen to a head, as is not unlikely, I should 
poultioe it, to as to extract the whole of the 
offending substance, and allow the bird to rest 
on the floor until the wound is healed—- 
Doulting. 

8479. — Markings of Wyandotte 
fowls.—*‘E. A. W.” must wait until a 
standard for judging this breed of fowl has 
been drawn up by the best judges. At present 
there is a difference of opinion amongst the 
leading breeder/, and until this has been over¬ 
come little oan be done. It always takes some 
considerable time for a oorreefe standard of 
exoellenoe to be drawn up for new breeds ; and 
the beet course for advocates of the breed to 
adopt is to visit some good show, and watch tbs 
winning pens closely to see what finds favour 
with the judges. Briefly speaking, the Wyandotte 
is a neat bird of medium size, somewhat of the 
Hamburgh shape, with rose comb and four toes. 
The white variety should be of that colour. The 
golden Wyandotte has black markings, on a 
buff ground, whilst whi e is the ground colour 
of the silver variety.— Doulting. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

J. B. Jf.—No doubt tbe oauce of the " pipy ” Olery is 

that you did not water sufficiently in theory weather.- 

F. C. C.— Oeiteinly the agreement thould be stamped.- 

J. Jf.-See article on Tomato diieaacs in Gardisimo, 

Sept. 7tb, page 882.-27. C. Adcock —Apply to Mature. 

Draper & Sons, Salesmen, Centre Avenue, Covent-garden 

Market, London, W O.- A. E G.— The plants named 

oanaot be wintered in a cold frame.—Jf. 8. L —There are 
several good oil-stoves now before the publio. Consult 

our advertising oolomna-Kit.—Apply to any good 

seedsman. Do not attempt to grow the Gardenia without 

heat- Mrs Newburgh, Bantry — We know of no 

Fuchsia that answer* the description given.- J. L.— 

See article on Tomato diseases in Gardbnixq, Sept. 7th, 
page 882.- The Chertits.— Apply to Mr. R H. Vsrte- 

S ns, Obad Valley Nursery, Birmingham.- Perplexed.— 

te disfigurement of the Dahlia-leaves complained of is 
generally oauaed by cold winds after planting, or drought. 

- South Devon — Apply to Wm. Clibran & 8on, Oldfield 

Nursery, A1 trinoham, Cheshire.- Diseased Pear.— The 

roots of the tree have no doubt got down into bad soil. If 
It is not very old lift the roots and replant In the month of 
November in the way often recommended in GaxDnuve. 

- Kate Ryner. —Apply to Mr. B. 8 Williams, Victoria 

and Paradise Nurseries, Upper Holloway, London, N.- 

Jf. Jf, Berne Bay.— App'y to Messrs. Hnrst A Son, 
162, Houndadltch, London, E.O.— Amateur.— Say how the 
plants that are losing their leaves have been treated, and 
we oan then advise you. Jack — No doubt the Pelar- 

K niums and other plants are eaten by green caterpillars 
e note on the matter In Gardrsuo, Aug. 81st, page 871, 

and also in tha number for Sept. 7th, page 376.- Kit.— 

Prune the fruit-trees at the end of November, and the 
Rosea next March. There are frequent notes on pruning 
in Gardmxo - Mrs. Walker. -Toadstools, not Mush¬ 
rooms.- F. W. G. W.—Use one of the advertised gaa or 

oil-stoves.- T. E. Wood.—Vegetables should do very well 

between fruit-trees, as proposed, and the kinds named of 
fruit-trees are all exoellent. There will be an artlole on 
pruoiog and training fruit-trees in the next number of 
GAKDSNme. Sept 28th.- G. B. W.— No doubt the seed¬ 

lings have been eaten off by slugs. Search for them of an 
evening and early in the morning. 


Catalogues received.— Dutch Bulbs, Flower Roots 
and Japanese Lilies , <fco. W. and A. Sheppard, Ivj -road, 

Hounslow, Middlesex.- Dutch Bulbs. Benjamin 8oddy, 

243, Walworth lead, London. S.E- Illustrated Cata¬ 

logue of Hot-water Apparatus, Fittings, ice. Charles 
Toope & Co.. 8tepn« j square Stepney-green, London, E. 

- Dutch Flower Roots , Fruit-trees, Roses, <kc. Meters. 

Daniels Bros., Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, Ncrwioh. 

- Narcissus and other Bulbous Flower Roots. R ! chatd 

Barker A Co., Framp’on, Boston, Lincolnshire.- Unique 

Bulb List.— Robert Sydenham, Tenby -m eet, Birmingham. 
Dutch and Cape Bulbs. Ant. Rooz:n A Son, Overveen, 
near Haarlem, Holland. London agente, Mertene A Co., 

3, Oroaa-lane, So. Mary-at-hill, London, E 0.- Roots and 

Plants. Wm. Samson A Co., and N. A T. Samson, 8 and 

10, Portland-street, Kilmarnook.- Dutch and other 

Bulbous rooted Plants. W. Page A Co., 03, High-street, 
Wandsworth, London, S.W. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 
8331.—Fowls losing their feathers. 

I think it probable that the loss of feathers is 
due to the presenoe of insect vermin, and it 
would be well for “P. G. T.” to thoroughly 
limewash the fowlhouse and sprinkle some dis¬ 
infecting powder about the nests and roosts. 
The dost-bath oould also be served in the same 
way. A little vaseline may be gently rubbed 


8398.—Unhealthy fowls.— Is the house 
properly ventilated ? It seems to me the birds 
are really gasping for breath. If this be not no, 
probably they are suffering from a slight attack 
of bronchitis. This is brought on by keeping 
the fowls in exposed situations, or damp runs, 
or allowing them to roost in draughty or Hi- 
ventilated fowl houses. To cure, the birds should 
be kept warm, and be made to inhale hot steam, 
medicated with Hops, Poppy-heads, orafew drops 
of carbolic acid. To allay the irritant symptoms 
two or three drops of spirits of camphor, in a 
teaspoonful of glycerine, will be found useful. 
A few drops of brandy and milk, or sal volatile 
in water, may be given three or four times a 
day. Soft warm food should be used. I do not 
think there ismuoh the matter with “8. A.W.'s ” 
fowls; still it may be well to prevent things 
going too far.— Doulting. 


flARNATIONS, PICOTEES, extra fine, 12. 

v 1 r 6d.; 85, Ss 6d. free; ouUings, half each. Ooseabea 
nr, S5 seeds, 6d.-BROUNT, Rotherfield. _ 

T1AFFODILS.—An amateur offers extra fine 

U bulbe of beet varieties, v. r? aheap, far forcing or planting 
out. Prinoept. Largest tingle iruanpe , verv hardrome, Is. p*r 
doz.; 7s. per 100 Poet's hard* bur Sd. per dozen; 3k. per 100. 
Ard Rlgh, luge golden trumpet, Ss. per dozen. Q-zeea 
Acne, double Daffodil, pula prim rove, rue and beautiful, 
7a. 6d. per dozen, btngle whi-e Trumpet Daffodils, very aroreet 
7r Cd. p*r doten. Remittance with order. 5* ord*rs carriage 
paid. Smaller orders not solicited.—HENRY MOSS. Boats- 
in-Oaaoiy, Ireland. __ 

HRCHIDS.—Dendrobium nobile, la 9d- ; D. 
v aggregatum majua, Sr 6d.; D. crepidotnxn. Sr ; D- 
fimbriatom, Sr ; D. deoaifloram, 8s.; D. thmifioram. Sr ; 
all with strong, ol»on growths; one of each for 10a. fcL 
Lapageria rosea, strong plants. 'R id. each. Palma Phans - 
roiw exoelsa. Phoenix canariense. Geonoma grasiPa. and 
Pandaoos utilis, one each, la. 9J.; carriage paid tor eaah oaSj 
-HENRY k Qo.. Amersham. Buekz. _ 

fiLD WHITE GARDEN LILY, own growth, 
V Iff. 6d. dozen; Be. 5J 9/. 100. Packing tree, bat not 
oarrlage. exoept for iota of iWJ.—POPE A SONS, aunsteq 
Klng'v y orton- Blrrolugbs’w _ 

inf! CHOICE Ornamental and Flowering 
ivw Shrubs and Conifers, to include Goldea Euouymaa 
golden aud Green Betinoepovas. Golden Privet, Auenba, 
Oedrus Deodar a, Ac., height 9 ladies to Si ft, carriage paid, 
ISr 6d.. fifty for 7 r Also 100 do., to inolude Bnooxmuk, 
Junipernff, Abies, Pinna, Oupiessus, Thuja ha, height 3te 
8 f #.. te. ad.; fifty for 6s, carriage paid, for cosh only.— 
HE NRY A GO., A men ham, Buoka _ 

ALD PHEASANT’S EYE NARCISSUS.—Ws 

U have "»*ny thousand bn'bs of our oan growth which w» 
have no room to plant, andefferthem at 1 r 6<L 100; 400 for 5e ; 
or 1,000 for 10s. 6d. AU oair rge and packing free for ooah 
with order—POPE A SONS, Nurseries, King’s Murtoar, 
Birmingham. _ 

TOOK HERE! — Cheap Offer of Peart on’s 
JJ magnifioent Geraniums for pot culture—1L Myrid, 
Othello, Ruby, Norah, Mercedes. Viola. Plutarch, A jnx. 
International. Raphad-’O var., rooted plante, 2a. 3J-, post 
free, in wood boxes. Guttings of Geraniums, from la Sd. per 
d ot.—J48 BLAKBMOWW G orre's-Wel'tngtor. p. 

HUHITE CLOVE CARNATION, 4 fine plants, 

7 7 la. 6d.; 9, 3i. 

IUTRS. SINKIN3 PINK, the finest wbita^ 6 

HI fine plante, la. 4<L ; 12, 2k 

1LD CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATION, 2, 

J Is.; 5,2s.: 8, Ss., oar. free. _ . 

QUO. HOLMES W»Th» road. York. _ 

r OVELY AURICULAS, double Hepati «, 
Ll fa. 6d.; Fnonlea 4 l ; Looed Potenatbs. pnrate 
r.oJu. U. <4. . IAKX, BfiMMv, Brifeak 
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Annuals, harto, growing 426 
Apple and Pear-trees, 
old. treatment of n 4M 
Applee and Pears, 
gathering .. ..426 

Apple-trees, Mo» and 
American blight on ^ 426 
Aaters, China, and their 

culturo.421 

Anricu' a, a rarlegated . 4*2 

Beta. „ 432 

Bagoniaa, aeedliog, win* 
tiring .. M „ 427 

Birds .433 

Blackberries and birds.. 424 
Bads, deformed .. .. 4;9 

Bulbs, hardy, for present 
planting, .. ..414 

Bulbs in Peat-Moss litter 421 
Calceolarias, herbsoeous 430 
Oaloeolarlas, shrubby .. 420 
Oanna, cutting down a.. 427 
Carnation layers, winter* 
bag.. .. ~ .. 427 

Carnationsrottlngoff .. 424 
Cherry; White Heart, 
not bearing .. 428 


Chrysanthemum Bronse 
Queen of England M 419 
Ohiysanthemums .. 410 
Ohr>santhemums In 
small poti „ 410 

Obxyranthemums.—Sea¬ 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

During fine weather the plants require plenty 
of water, and consequently more itimulantr. 
The budo are swelling ap fait, and the plants 
need ab this afaage some stimulating food 
to properly develop the floreti later on. 
notice that the pednnolea are a welling thickly, 
in some instances below the bud. This ia 
healthy sign, and angora well for fntnre promise. 
My plan in 

Watering the plants ii this: All are 
examined in the morning, water being given to 
thoae only whioh need it at the time. I con¬ 
sider lb a great mistake to supply the roots with 
water when they really do not need any. This 
is especially a mistake in such a season as we 
have had. It is far better to keep the plants 
comparatively dry for a few days at a time than 
to keep the roots oontiunally saturated with 
moisture. The former plan is much more likely 
to assist in ripening the wood. Abont 3 p.m. 
again the plants are examined, and any that did 
not require water in the morning will need it at 
this time. In this manner all the plants are 
kept properly supplied. I have two oasks on 
wheels, one containing the stimulant, liquid 
manure or otherwise, as the oase may be. From 
this oask those plants whioh have set their bnds 
and are swelling reoeive their food daily. The 
•eoond oask contains olear water only. This is 
for those plants whioh are now forming their 
flower-buds, and whioh are better without 
stimulants for a time until the bads are taken 
and commence to swell freely. 

Many of the varieties from whioh the crown 
bud was removed from the points of the shoots 
will soon be forming another bud at the extreme 
point of the growth. This bud is named the 
terminal. There are several reasons why the 
terminal bud is preferable to the crown bad 
amongst the incurved varieties. Some, notably 
the Queen type, do not in the South of England 
develop such well-formed inonrved blooms when 
the crown bud is seleoted, For a late show the 
terminal bads are much the best, because crown 
bnds cannot be kept back enough, so that the 
flowers are sure to be past their best before the 
time arrives to exhibit them. If late exhibi¬ 
tions, therefore, are to be attended, the terminal 
bnds mast be seleoted for the fatare flowers. 
They may nob produce snob large bloom?, but a 
medium-sized flower is better than none at all. 
It Is only in the south of England that depen¬ 
dence can be plaoed upon blooms from terminal 
bnds, and only in a few varieties of the incurved 
olass will satisfactory results accrue. 

Japanese varieties are in nearly all oases 
useless as exhibition blooms when dependence 
is plaoed on terminal bnds. There is one more 
reason why terminal bnds may be employed. 
In oase of accident to the crown bnds, terminal 
bnds will fill up the gap. As soon as the ter¬ 
minal bad is formed, it will be seen there are a 
number of other bnds clustering around it for 
several inches down the stem. These should 
be osrefully removed, so that the strength of 
the plant may be concentrated on the oentre bad. 
A small penknife fa the best instrument to re¬ 
move the side bads. Pompons and Anemone 


pompons grown as boshes are now making their 
fast break, while some kinds are showing their 
terminal bads. If larger blossoms are required 
for any partioular purpose now is the time to 
thin oat the buds, leaving the terminal one on 
each shook Where crown buds are forming on 
the other plants, remove the growths around 
the bad in the same manner as in those of large 
flowering kinds. With these, however, many 
more shoots may be left upon the plants. 
Plants of all sections growing at the base of 
walls are now breaking Into their last growth. 
The same treatment should be accorded them as 
in the oase of the pompon section, according to 
the requirements of the cultivator. After the 
growths have been thinned and when the new 
shoots are anffioiently long to allow of it, they 
should be nailed to the wall. This early 
securing of the shoots to the wall allows the 
leaves to get in proper position before the 
blooms are developed. 

PLANT3 OF A DWARF CHARACTER whioh are 
grown for grouping will need attention in the 
thinning of the flower-bnds directly they are 
sufficiently formed to enable the cultivator to 
seleob the most promising ones, and in the re¬ 
moval of shoots clustering abont the bnds. The 
plants should have more room as they progress. 
Perfect foliage to plants of this olass is indis¬ 
pensable, ana can only be had by timely atten¬ 
tion and by allowing sufficient space between 
eaoh. The plants should be well supplied with 
stimulants now that the buds are swelling. 
Occasional doses of soot-water will be an advan¬ 
tage in retaining dark green foliage, whioh en¬ 
hances their appearance. See that the shoots 
are securely supported by stakes as fast as they 
grow, as they are liable to break off at the point 
from whence new growth sprang. Specimen 
plants, pyramids, ana standards will need timely 
attention in tying the growths so that they may 
more easily be got into their permanent position 
when the time oomes for the final tying of the 
branches. By gradual training the branches 
are not so liable to break. Thin the flower-bnds 
as fast as they form, and apply stimulants freely 
if the plants are well supplied with roots. M. 

Chrysanthemum Bronze Queen of 
England. —This variety, whioh was sent ont 
four years ago by Messrs. James Carter A Co., 
is a sport from Queen of England, being an 
exact counterpart of that old favourite, exoept 
in colour, whioh is a rich bronze, and when it can 
be had in good condition it is very effective in a 
stand of inourved blooms. Unfortunately, it is 
not so easy to obtain in good form as its parent, 
but by a knowledge of its peculiarities good 
blooms may be scoured. Until the season before 
last it was doubtful if it would retain the high 
opinion formed of it when first sent out, as the 
flowers when unfolding bad a great tendenoy to 
reflex their florets instead of incurving inwards. 
Many flowers, too, presented a great deformity 
in shape. Experienoe proved to growers of this 
sort that the selection of the early crown-buds 
was the cause of the mis-shapen blooms, and by 
depending upon the later, or what are known as 
“ terminal ” buds, better-formed blossoms oould 
be had. With regard to this variety my advioe 
b do nob seleob orown bnds, bat remove these as 
fast as they appear, reducing the number of 
new growths whioh spring From below the 
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flower-bad to one on a branoh, and wait for the 
next formed bud, the terminal. Flowers from 
this bad may not be so large, but they will 
possess that essential point, incurved florets 
instead of reflexed ones. If any doubt exists 
in the mind of the inexperienced as to whioh is 
the crown or terminal bud, it may be determined 
in this way. At the base of the flower-bud in 
the oase of a orown three lateral growths spring 
generally triangular in form. In a few days 
they will develop, so that the cultivator may at 
onoe see they are growth shoots and not flower- 
buds. In the case of the terminal bad no such 
growth appears, bnt a number of flower-buds 
Form around the base of the central or terminal 
bad, no shoots or bads appearing beyond that. 

E. 

DEFORMED BUDS. 

In some seasons deformed bnds of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are very numerous, and the came of their 
formation Is very perplexing to many growerr. 
What is meant by deformed buds is, after 
having swollen to a large size instead of unfold¬ 
ing their florets in an even manner, they split in 
unequal parts and become forked and irregular 
in form. Another kind of deformity to which 
the varieties Golden Qneen of England and 
Bronze Queen of England are mosb liable is as 
follows : As time goes on and the florets begin 
to unfold, it is seen that the flower has a oon- 
fnsed oentre, or, more properly speaking, it 
has many centres. The florets, instead of all 
incurving in a central dlreotion, unfold in dif¬ 
ferent ways. Flowers whioh develop thus are 
quite useless, and no amount of dressing or 
arranging of the florets oan make them present¬ 
able for any purpose as inonrved blooms. The 
centre, about an inch in diameter, is quite hard 
and green and covered with scales over the 
florets. When this is removed the florets unfold, 
some in a forked manner, some fiat, and others 
pointing outwards instead of all inonrving 
towards the oentre. Next to this is a circle, 
perhaps a quarter of an inch broad ; in this the 
florets point outwards. The remainder of the 
flower us divided into parts not at all uniform, 
either in size or growth. Snoh 
Monstrosities as these are perplexing to the 
grower who has not previously had any ex- 

S erienoe with them. No doubt these deformed 
owers are caused by a check to the growth at 
some stage in the development of the bad. The 
most frequent came is the taking of the bads at 
too early a stage. Sometimes the flower-bnds 
will be formed quite a month earlier than Is 
required, and if these are allowed to remain they 
will produce blooms of the kind I have described. 
The result of mismanaged operations in the 
final potting of the plants, snoh as not pressing 
the soil sufficiently hard into the pots, is that 
the growth becomes soft and sappy. Premature 
ripening of the wood is owing to the plants in a 
very hob and dry season not always receiving 
the necessary quantity of waber at the roots, 
more particularly after the flower-bnds are 
formed. Plante lacking these natural require¬ 
ments must receive a oheok In some way. One 
more reason whioh causes the plants to develop 
snoh deformities is that of potting them in a too 
rioh soil and daring their growth feeding them 
too highly with strong stimulants, thus causing 
the growths to be soft, and in oonseqnenoe they 
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oannofa become thoroughly riponod. Some 
grower* think the pleat* cannot be grown too 
strongly, but that 1* a mistake. Strong growth 
Is required to perfect good bloom*, but it must 
be bult up gradually and firmly. These are the 
principal oauses of deformed buds which are so 
disappointing to young cultivators. B. 


6707. — Chrysanthemum a in small 
pots. —It will be quite safe to lift your plants 
out of the soil by the time this answer reaches 
you—that is to say, if the weather is suitable, 
wet and dull weather being the best for the 
operation; a drying wind if it reaches them 
directly after they are lifted will do them as 
much harm as bright sun. If you can place the 
plants in a cool house or frame and keep them 
olose for a few days do so. If you oannot do so, 
stand them in a shady and sheltered corner for 
a week, and suspend a mat or something before 
them, not over them, to break the foroe of the 
wind. If the weather should be dry I hope you 
will find time to damp the leaves morning and 
evening with a syringe or through a fine-rosed 
watering-pot, and also to keep the soil thoroughly 
moist about the roots. Do not forget my in¬ 
junction not to take awav the roots which have 
found their way over we topi of the pots; 
allow them to remain, the air will gradually 
wither them up, whioh is a better plan than to 
suddenly deprive the plants of their assistance. 
—J. 0. C. 

8579.—Summer-flowering Chrysanthemums. 
—Leave your plants la the ground uatll the spring, whioh 
Is the proper time to transplant them.—J. 0. 0. 


want them.—J. 0. 0. 


THH COMING WBHIK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from September 
28 th to October 5th. 


Gathered seeds of annuals. Buoh things as Oanary 
Creep si striped Petnnias, Lobelia, 8alpigloens. Mignonette, 
Soariet Llnom, Clarkla elegans, ho , are easily gathered, 
dried, and cleaned. 01 Hoftyhooks, again, I generally save 
anything that le good, as they will oome very tone to 
colour, much more so than many other flowers The 
earns may be said of Dahlias, especially the single and 
Oaotns varieties, thongh, unlike Hollyhooke, they vary in 
oolour a good deal, bat raising seedlings is interesting 
work as there is always the ohanoe of something better 
than he poreute turning up. I have been growing Car¬ 
nations more or lees ever ainoe boyhood ; bat I am only 
beginning now a systematic work in raising seedlings with a 
riew to work np a strain of my own. It le never too late 
to mend, and neither is it ever too lata to throw more 
earnestness into any branch of gardening. As regards 
Carnations. I like the old florists’ varieties. There le a 
beauty and reflnement about them, aod they are oapable 
of inspiring a deeper Interest than the border flowers, 
beautiful though the latter are; but there is no reason 
why the best of the florists’ varieties should not be grown in 
beds in the open air. They do not possess the perpetual 
habit of blooming, it ie true, but In every stage of its 
growth a Carnation ie pleasant to look upon. 1 have 
commenced the removal of the summer flowers from the 
beds, as 1 think when a garden gets patchy in autumn it Is 
beet to make a dear an oe and prepare for the bulbs and 
spring flowers. Daisies are very pretty, and are easily 
raised from aeeda. I have a bed of seedling* sown last 
spring now full of blossom, and they will continue to 
flower all the winter iu open weather. The flowers are 
ohiefly whites and rede, ana are all, or nearly all. double, 
and are quite good enough for winter and spring bedding. 
Tne Michaelmaa Daisies are now a special feature. A 
dwarf kind named dumosus has made a very large, 
round bosh, and one good plant of anything le 
better Mian a lot of weedy things. 1 think In my 
anxiety to hide up all the soil in enmmer, some of the 
mixed borders have been too much crowded. The plants 
must have room to develop if they are to look thslr bast. 
I see ae I go about others in this respect are alonevs also. 
How fresh and bright the Oolohioumi or autumn Oroouiee 
are, and another dwarf b ilb, with Intensely dark green 
foliage and bright golden flowers that will show above the 
green foliage by and-bye, is a gem in its way, and deserves 
a pUoe in every garden. I am referring to the Sbernbergia 
lute*. It takes time to work up a stook. It le a pretty 
thing in a large mass on the rookery. I have been busy 
planting Baowdrops and Winter Aoonibes in irregular 
groups or mimi about the lawn and ehrabberi**. What 
a glorious sight a shelving bink covered with the golden 
blossoms of the Aconite is in February, and the Snow, 
drop le even more attractive- The Snowdrop, Croons, 
and Daffodil are pretty enough in patches and lines about 
the borders and beds, but to make a joy for ever, plant in 
masses under the trees in the sheltered parte of tne lawn 
or shrubbery, where the oold, piercing winds will be held 
at b»y. Finished taking up the Potato crop. Very little 
disease is seen, and the orop ie a good one. Some of this 
I attribute to the careful edeotion of the seed*, whioh is 
alwavs done when the orop is lifted. If a root more than 
usually proliflo is taken up, lb is plaosd on one elde, and 
the sets for next year's planting are taken from the roots 
whioh are above the average in fertlUby. I am satisfied 
this la the right course to adopt, and can be done at 
digging time without mush trouble. I shall lay them in 
an open shed for a time to harden the skins, guarding 
against sudden frosts. Afterwards the sets will be packed 
in shallow boxes and placed ia a cool osllar, to be brought 
to the light so that the crown eyes may get ebrong when the 
days bsgla to lengthen. Filled the orchard bouse with 
Chrysanthemums for producing out flowers in winter. 
The plants are lifted carefully and carried one at a Urns 
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and Immediately planted and watered. The foliage will 
bs dampad if any signs of flagging ars visible. Gathered 
Pears and Apples as they ripen. Planted out Lettuoes in 
spare frames, so as to have a stock in a safe position. 

QroenhouM. 

Chrysanthemums.— As the buds of the late flower¬ 
ing varieties get large enough to handle, they should at 
onoe be thinned, aa any delay in this work entails so 
muoh waste of strength in the plants. There is a great 
difference in the number cf flowers whioh the different 
varieties are able to support and mature in fair condition. 
Ae a rule, the greater the else whioh the individual flowers 
of any variety attains, the fewer it is able to carry ; con¬ 
sequently. the extent to whioh thinning ie carried out re¬ 
quires to be varied in aooordanoe with the nature of eaoh 
particular kind. The rage for large blooms, such ae seen 
at the exhibitions, has had a beneficial lnflaenoe on the 
anltivation of Ghrjainthemums from an ordinary point of 
view, ae it has induced many who do not exhibit to discard j 
the free-blooming varieties for the show aorta, and whose 
object in scouring a good general display would have been 
better served by the nee of the medium-slsed kinds that 
are able to carry five or six times the number of flowen 
that the large varieties will support. Many of the icour- 
ved kinds raised in reoent times are a marked advance in 
else over those that preceded them; but, for general 
decorative use, some of the old recurved sorts that were 
in existence a generation book are better than those that 
have supplanted them. From plants in ten or eleven- 
inch pots, of eooh old varieties as Annie Salter and Her- 
mine, I have had eighty or ninety flowers with full, perfect 
oentares Besides specimens of this description, the large 
moppy-flowered varieties that oannot be made to carry 
more than four or five decent blooms eaoh, and that are 
now looked upon ai the right thing to aim at. would look 
poor from a decorative ana generally satisfactory point of 
view. The extent that eaoh variety requires thinning oan 
only bs arrived at by experlenoe and observation; but lb 
may be taken that the larger the site whioh any variety 
attains the more thinning it needs, in order to avoid hav¬ 
ing the oentree of the flowers imperfect. Where full-e’zsd 
blooms are wanted, it is well to go over the earlier kinds 
again, and still further rednoe (he buds. At no time, from 
the oubtinge being stiuok up to when the plants oome into 
flower, ie Tt so necessary that close attention should be 
given to their wants as now. The note will bs full of roots 
whioh require to be supplied regularly with nutriment in 
the shape of manure-water. Never allow she soil to get 
so dry ae to oau'e the leaves to flee even for ever so short 
a time, or the effect will be seen in Imperfect flowers. Tne 
pots should be lifted from the material on whioh they era 
stood onoe a week, so aa to atop the roots that will now be 
protruding in quantity through the bottoms from taking 
hold, for even it coal-ashes, or other material of a like 
nature is used, the roots, if left to taka their oouree, will 
enter it to an extent that will be seriously felt by the 
plants when they oome to be broken off. Give the requi¬ 
site support with stioke and ties, and see that the plants 
are quite free from ipbides and the leaf-grubs that oon- 
oeal themselves between the upper and under outiole, and 
whioh, if left undisturbed, soon do irreparable damage. 
These grubs oan only be destroyed by ornshing between 
the thumb and Angers. 8y ringing wish Tobacco water or 
a eolation of Q lassie, is the beet remedy for aphides. 

Cinerarias. —Plants raised from the last-town seed 
that are intended to flower in spring after the earliest lot 
have bloomed, and that are now in email pots, should im¬ 
mediately be moved to those in whioh they are to remain; 
from five to eix lnohes in diameter will, in most oases, be 
Urge enough, ae, with proper attention in the use of man- 
nre-water, the plants will attain a eiss that will enable 
them to produoe the foil complement of flowen. As ad¬ 
vised for the earlier portion, give them rich soil, consisting 
of free turfy losm, rotten manure, leaf mould, and sand. 
Use enough drainage to allow the water to pass freely 
away, for though Cinerarias like plenty of moisture, they 
will not do well if their root* are in waterlogged soil. 
Tne plants that are Intended bo flower about the beginning 
of the new year will now have got well hold of the soil in 
the pots In whioh they are to bloom; they should have 
manure-water every time the soil requires moistening. 
This is not too muoh, provided it ie not given too strong. 
8npport in this way, combined with oare in keeping the 

S lants quite free from aphides, are the principal means 
y whioh Cinerarias osn be had in perfect condition. Still 
keep the pots stood on a moist medium; though the air 
oontaloe more moisture now than in the summer, it leyet too 
dry for the pUnbs if stood on shelves or open stages. Ltt 
them have enough room, so that the lower leaves do not 
overlap eaoh other. When crowded closely, the bottom 
leaves die off, after whioh, the appsaranoe of the pUnts le 
lost, and their flowering is correspondingly interfered with. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias.- Plante that have been 
raised from seed sown early in the summer, and that were 
subsequently pricked off in pane or boxes, will now be 
large enough for putting singly into email pots. Use a 
little finely-sifted leaf-mould and some rotten manure, also 
sifted along with the loam, adding some land to the whole. 
Stand the pots on moisture-bolding material, eaoh as sand 
or fine ooal ashes ; this shoold be raised so as to elevate 
the plants within ten or twelve lnohee of the glass in 
the frame or pit whioh they oooupy. Lit them be well 
supplied with water, and keep the bed damp, so that the 
edges of the leaves will be hung with pearl-like drops in 
the mornings. This is the kind of atmosphere that Calce¬ 
olarias like, and, in addition, it tends to keep them free 
from aphides. Plante raised from late sowings will now 
be ready for prioking off: pit them about three lnohee 
apart In large pans or shallow boxes; the latter are usually 
most convenient, ae they oan be more earily raised to get 
the plants sufficiently near the glass, without whioh it is 
useless to look for high cultivation. 

Shrubby Calceolarias. — Where these shrubby 
varieties have been raised from seed, the plants require to 
be treated similarly to the herbaceous sorts. Wnen to be 
raised from oubtinge—whioh is the moit usual method— 
they should now be put in. Shallow boxes will answer ae 
well ae if they were put in a bed, with this advantage, that 
the boxes oan be moved when there is danger of frost. 
Light toil, ooneistlng of sifted loam, a little leaf-mould, and 
some eand, is ths beet (material to use, ae when the 
ratting! are rooted they oan bs moved without the roots 
I bring broken, whioh Is unavoidable when heavy retentive 


•oil is used. The cuttings should be made from the soft 
young shoots with two or three joints to eaoh. Drain the 
boxes and fill with a mixture suon aa above recom me nded; 
put the outtinga in about thres lnohee apart, give a good 
watering, and eland the boxes in a oold frame, the lights 
of whioh must be kept close until the outtinga ue rooted. 

Mignonette.—Another sowing of Mignonette should 
now be made. The pots used ought to be email ones; pat 
half-a-dozen aeeda in eaoh, cover the seed lightly, stand 
the pots in a oold frame or pit, and keep the fights o l oead 
until the little plants appear, after whioh they must be 
stood oloee to the gla*s In a house or pit, where there will 
bs enough warmth to keep them from being frozen through 
the winter, during whioh air most be given daily when the 
weather ie fib. The plants raised from the earlier cowing 
will by this have made some progress, and will soon re¬ 
quire thinning; one or two plants ue enough to leave In 
eaoh pot, Give afar freely every day, but do not allow t hs 
soil to get saturated by drenching rains. The lights shoold 
now be abut at nights, as it ie not safe to expose them 
longer to the danger of frost. About the end of the month 
it will be neoeesary to move them to a hooee or pit where 
a temperature of from 40 dege. to 45 degs in the night ie 
maintained. They will do oooler than this, but for those 
that are wanted to bloom the earliest, it is bettor to use 
enough warmth to keep them growing through the winter, 
or they will not have attained the requisite else and etrength 
by the time of flowering arrives. Thomas Sim. 

Outdoor Gordon. 

The beauty of the summer flowering exotics will soon be 
over, though a large bed of mixed seedling Verbenas h 
still very fresh and bright neu where I am writing. Ver¬ 
benas, when the seeds are eown in heat in spring, make good 

f slants by the middle of May, and are mare vigorous and 
acting than plants raised from outtinga, and eooh colours 
ae eoulets, whites, and purples, oome fairly true from 
seeds. Caloeolarla amplexioaulis has been very fine this 
autumn, and is not liable to oanker at the oollar like the 
other vuiettei ua. Spring-flowering plants and small 
•hrube are now so oheap that there is no excuse for naked 
beds all the winter and spring Wallflowers, Primroses, 
Polyanthuses, Viola*, Forget-me-note, Dairies, Arable 
vernall«, Au bristles, , may be raised from seeds in spring 
or purohased now at a oheap rate from those who make a 
speciality of them, and if the beds and borders are manured, 
forked over, and planted u soon as the summer things 
are oleued off, there will bs furnished beds at onoe 
instead of nakedness. A few ehrabe dotted about will add 
to the effect. Small plants of the Lawson Cypress, the goldea 
variety of which is very effective; Irish and Gelden Yew* 
Biota eemperaureeoene, Thuja Vemeneane, Thujoptis 
borealis. Cry ptomeriaelegans, variegated Hollies, Aucubar, 
Eaonymus, Boxes, and Lauras tin us. are all useful. Very 
effective beds or groups may be formed out of the materiib 
named above if skilfully employed. Chrysanthemum 
should be plooed under some kind of shelter, temporary 
or otherwise, snd all other plants likely to be injured by 
sudden frosts placed under cover at onoe. Pan up tbe 
layers of ohoioe Carnations; but the hardy border Car¬ 
nations might be planted where they are to bloom. 
Sparrows are often very destructive to Carnations by 
oonstantly picking the leaves In some gardens mar 
towns it le necessary to place nets over them. Lift Dohfau 
ae soon ae they have been frosted. Dry the roots weU end 
pack them away in some oool plaoe. 

Fruit Garden. 

The gathering of Applet and Pears will soon furnish t 
good deal of employment In fine weather. They must be 
handled oarefolly, and the late kinds must not be gathered 
too early, or they will shrivel When a fruit wfll peri 
easily from lie stalk by joefe lifting it up It should bt 
gathered, and not before. In deallog with ohoioe down 
fruits it ia beet to make a selection of the bent, and lti 
the others go for kitohen use. Dessert Pears are quite ■ 
good for stewing (I think better) than the so-oalled stewing 
varieties, and whioh are of no use for any other purpoew 
For this reason I should never reoommend what an 
termed stowing Pears to be planted in email gaideaa 
Coe.’ Golden DrOp Plum will keep a long time after betc? 

g athered in a oool, airy fruit-room, and will improve fer 
eepiog. The Blue Imperatrioe is another useful bn 
Plum, whioh also keeps well. Thom who are thinking at 
planting Plume tor profit will And Gisborne’s (yellow) sad 
Victoria (red) sure bearers and excellent in quality. iZ 
old useless fruit-trees should be grubbed up without debj 
There is plenty of work of this kind to do. In the east if 
wall-trees or espaliers, before young trees are planted, 
fresh eall should be brought from some other part of im 
garden to plant the trees in, or better still, fill up the beta 
with fresh loam from a pasture, field, or oommen. Esc* 
everything eweetand olean in the vinery when ripe Qnpa 
are hanging. If plants are in the house the watering shod* 
be done in the morning; bat, if possible, all plautt wfckfc 
require muoh water would be moved out of the vinery 
when the Grapes are ripe if they are expected to keep sey 
time on the Vines. Unless this oan be done It will be 
better to out the Grapes and insert the base of the abooa 
in bottles of water, and keep in a dry room with tbs 
windows obeoured. Late Grape* not fully ripe will benefit 
from a little fire-beat, especially if damp weather aete Is. 
Autumn-bearing Raspberries are now fruiting freely, and 
are very useful. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Tomatoes are now very plentiful and oheap. There has 
been some little disease among the open Mr arena, but net 
muoh. If not already done tne foliage should be thinned 
out and the tope of the plants oat off down to she firs' 
duster of fruit. I do not advise the removal of every leal, 
merely cutting those back whioh shade the fruits will N 
sufficient defoliation. Though Tomatoes will not «ro» 
without foliage, they will ripen, and ae toon ae frosts never 
enough to Injure the fruits are expected, the clusters e 
them remaining outride should be out off and hurij? q 
under glass, or in a warm kitohen. The plants intend* 
for early bearing may either be planted in boxes or troughs 
or shifted on into larger pots. They must have flrr hau 
and be trained within a foot or so of the glam. Oootxsn 
to oollecb materials for Mushroom-bed*. Mushrooms nr 
always valuable in winter. Suooeee is pretty certain If ib 
manure ie not exhausted bv overheating, or washed b 
heavy mine, and ie afterwards managed rightly. Am ope 
shed Is the best plaoe to carry on ths nsoessary fsrmssatin 
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with lbe usual taming and Intermixing. The manure mutt 
not ba parmitbed to get too hot In the heap before being 
turned. In building up the beds, whether in balldlDgs or 
In the open air, make them quite firm by treading or 
baatlng, and epasrn when the thermometer in the bed is 
steady at about 80 degs. to 85 degs. A moist atmosphere 
must ba kept up in the house where beds are in bearing. 
This oan b j done by damping paths and walls. In gathering 
Muihroom*, pull them up with a twist. If a hole is made 
fl'l it with sandy loam and press it down. All Potatoes 
should be lifted ; the best selected form the ware, and the 
small ones may be given to the pigs. The best plaoe to keep 
Potatoes in bended for use is a cool underground cellar, 
though for the present they may be plaoed in rather small 
damp] in the open air, and be oovered with straw and soil. 

E Hobdat. 


Work In the Town Gtanlen. 

Constant attention to neatoesa is now neoessary In order 
to maintain a presentable appcaranoe in the outdoor de¬ 
partment, and, as far as that goes, indoors as well. The 
wild or natural style of gardening, though it has now 
many admirers. Is, I always think, hardly suitable for 
town gardens, the reason being thab things have not the 
freshneei and vigour that render the veriest old stumps or 
Blaokberry-buih a thing of beauty in the oountry. Where 
the oonditions are so unfavourable to plant growth, every¬ 
thing must b9 constantly tended, trained, and made the 
most of, or ihe result will not be a natural style of beauty, 
but an untidy wilderness. At the same time, neatnrsi 
oarried too far, or broughb to bear upon every nook and 
oorner, becomes painful to the eye, and should be avoided. 
By all means keep the Crass regularly, but nob too olosely 
thavan, and free from weeds, the edges trimmed, walks 
weeded and svept, and the flower-bed free from dead 
leaves or blossoms and straggling shoots ; but if only to 
give relief to the eye, let there ba odd corners here and 
there, where some of the more vigorous hardy plants mAy 
grow "attheir own sweet will,” or nearly so, where the 
Grass is nob out too carefully, and where Ferns and other 


and no painting is required, it is much cheaper 
than glass. It will nob do for greenhouses, as 
these require direct and unbroken light.— W. 


CHINA ASTERS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
Among the many annuals now in cultivation 
thisa Asters are among the best, and when well 
grown and oared for do as much at a small ooat 
In rendering a garden gay during summer and 
autumn as any obher plant that oan be grown. 
To see Asters in their lull beauty, however, they 
must be grown in masses, and be specially and 
well cultivated—not in any way left to hap¬ 
hazard or poor culture at any stage of their 
existence. The following oultural details, &o., can 
be implicitly followed, as they were written by the 
late Mr. James Betteridge, of Chipping Norton, 
who was one of the very best cultivators of the 
flower in this oountry : — 

Sowing the seed. —For several years after I 
commenced the culture of quilled Asters I 
always sowed the seed in bottom-heat, but 
during the last decade the plan I have adopted 
has been to sow in a cold frame under glass 
some time between March 203h and April 26th 
in drills 6 inches apart, and not too thick in the 
drills. A few days suffice to bring them above 
the soil, when a liberal supply of air must be 
given, or the plants will be weak. When large 
enough they should be pricked out into another 
cold frame, slightly shading, where they will 


do as weil; all that is required is perfeot secu¬ 
rity against rain and hail-storms. In arranging 
blooms for exhibition the boxes or stands should 
be 6 inches or 7 inches high at the back, and 
3 inches or 4 inches in front, painted green, and 
if the blooms are ret in a frill of embossed or 
ornamental edged white paper, the effect is 
improved, lending an air of eleganoe and refine¬ 
ment. 

Soil. —Asters like a deep rich soil, and it is 
only under suoh oonditions that really fine 
flowers oan be obtained and the plants induced 
to hold out should dry weather set in. Planted 
in the ordinary way, they are mere weeds com¬ 
pared with suoh as are well fed and can get 
their roots down deep in searoh of moisture; 
and when they can do this, the hotter the 
weather the better it suits them. Confined to 
the top shallow crust of earth, they are soon 
dried up and the blooms starved; and this is 
why we so frequently tee the poor puny plants 
that are to be found in borders, where, instead 
of being able to grow and develop themselves, 
all they oan do is to struggle on for existence. 
The best way to manage them is to dig and oast 
off the top spit to one side, handy to be re¬ 
turned to dts place again, and then trench and 
break up the soil below, working in with it at 
the same time plenty of short manure, 
thoroughly decomposed, which will have the 
effeot of attracting the roots and affording them 
ample assistance just as they most require it, 
when expanding and perfecting the bloom. 
Trenching, as usually done, brings the crude earth 
to the surface, and buries that which has been 
exposed to the ameliorating influences of the at¬ 
mosphere—afaot that should be borne in mind, as 
it takes years to get it in the condition in which 
plants will lay hold of it and start away freely. 
In very light soils a few barrow-loads of clay, 
chopped up finely and mixed well in, has a 
capital and lasting (fleet, and will do more in 
producing fine Asters than any other help that 
can be afforded. The thing to aim at is to keep 
the bottom cool and moist; then, if the weather 
be favourable, the plants will take care of them¬ 
selves. When grown in groups of three in a 
border, similar preparation must be made, or 
neighbouring plants already in possession are 
sure to rob them and out short their beauty long 
before the autumn sets in. 

Saving seed.— If the autumn be fairly genial, 
there la no difficulty in saving Aster seed. Do 
not allow any one plant to carry more than three 
or four blooms, and these the finest. If needful 
to proteot from heavy rain, the oovering should 
admit of free circulation of air among the flower- 
heads. Gather when ripe, and clean through a 
wire sieve. Carefully selected seed usually pro¬ 
duces as good blooms as those from which the 
seed was saved. Our best kinds, and especially 
all the new forms and oolours, are grown in bedr, 
over whioh temporary lights are fixed, by which 
means we are enabled to cut blooms of the purest 
shade or oolour. 

Pot cultube.— Many have written about the 
kinds best euited for pots; but my practice has 
been to sow in the open in May, keeping the 
varieties separate, and then lift about the middle 
of September, when the buds have partially 
expanded. I put three plants into an 8-inoh 
pot, pressing the soil firmly, shading for a few 
days, and then placing them in a oold green¬ 
house, where they will bloom late on through 
the autumn. Suoh as these have a splendid 
effect in a conservatory among the small kinds 
of foliaged plants, the only other plants equal in 
point of oolour being the Chrysanthemums. - If 
for exhibition purposes, the incurved and 
reflexed varieties, commonly described as 
French, are in their way most effective; but 
among the other seotions there are few better 
than, if equal to, the best quilled Asters. 

Varieties.— There are several distinctive 
methods by whioh the Aster may be classed, such 
as comparative height, habit, character of flower, 
suitability for exhibition, for pot culture, or for 
bedding. Tali Asters comprise the fine Paeony- 
fiowered, the tall Chrysanthemum, the Emperor, 
the tall Viotoria, the quilled, and a few others. 
Kinds of medium height aro found in the 
dwarfer forms of the Victoria, the Cocordeaus, 
the Rose, and the Porouplne. The dwarf forms 
comprise the short Chrysanthemum (here 
figured), the dwarf pyramidal, and the dwarf 
Bouquet—all excellent for pot culture. The best 
bedding kinds are found in the medium-growing 
Victorias, the Rote, and the dwarf Chrysanthe- 
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Dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered Aster in a pot. 


pretty foliage-plants are dotted aboub among the stoneB, 
with no attempt at regularity. Olimbars are Indispensable 
in moat town gardens—b»re walls and fences are simply 
hideous to the eye that longs for the sight of a oountry 
lane—and oommon Vines, Virginian Creepers, Traveller’s 
Joy, White Jasmine, Hope, Ivy, and several more, will 
grow anywhere if planted in some fairly good soil, and 
looked after and oared for at first. Beds of Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, and othsr bedding-plants whose beauty is now 
over, had better be oleared at onoe. Tae old stumps had 
better be plaoed singly in small pots and removed to the 
greenhouse, as they often oome in very usefol in the spring 
if only to supply outtlngs. Bat Verbenas (especially 
if from seed), frequently continue in bloom well down 
Into November, and should therefore remain. There is 
time enough to get the bulbs In yet, though they should 
not be left later than next month, but in the meanttae, 
vacant beds may be filled up with plant) ot dwarf Chry¬ 
santhemums and Miohaelmas Dai iss grown in pots for the 
purpose, interspersed cr vaiicd with a few Rbododei drone 
or other evergreens, and the shrubby Veronioas are also 
very useful now. B. 0. R. 


8487.—Wire-wove roofing.— I have used 
the patent wire roofing for four years. It is 
most valuable for seed and bulb frames, and in 
the summer for Primula and Cineraria shading. 
For ferneries nothing equals it. For potting 
and other sheds where light is required in the 
roof it is the oheapest material, as it entirely 
covers all the wood, so that no painting is ever 
required. For protecting fruit-trees in spring I 
use the frames covered with it whioh proteot 
Tea Roses and Chrysanthemums in winter. It 
never breaks, and is as good at the end of four 
years’ hard and rough wear as at first; as the 
framework need only be very light and rough, 


soon be established. After they have attained 
strength enough to handle well plant them out 
into the beds or quarters where they are to 
bloom in well-manured soil, being careful not 
to break the tender fibres of the roots. Let the 
rows be 1 foot apart, and plant the strongest 
plants 12 iuohes from each other; this should be 
done in showery weather, when the plants soon 
get established. If the weather be hot and dry¬ 
ing a little watering will be necessary till they 
are rooted; afterwards keep them clear of 
weeds by hoeing among the plants. About the 
first week in August top-dress with rotten 
manure from an old hotbed, giving a good soak¬ 
ing all over if the weather continues dry. After 
this, if the blooms are required for exhibition, 
the plants must be tied out to small stakes. As 
soon as it oan be determined which buds will 

{ )roduce the best blooms thin out or disbud, 
eaving about five or six blooms on each plant. 
Exhibition blooms should be of large size, full, 
high centre, deep, distinct colour, with solid 
petals. To secure these qualifications in this 
England of ours shading of some kind is 
necessary. For thii purpose I have tried many 
kinds; one of these, and the most useful 
during a stormy season, is a “tin shade,” 
about 12 inches in diameter, with a spring 
sooket to slide up a square stake—one 
which I formerly used for shading Dahlias, 
and was, I believe, sent out by Mr. C. Turner, 
Slough, many years since. Wire frames 
covered with linen or other light material will 
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mum. For pot culture for exhibition the best 
are the medium-growing Viotorias, as there, ii 
oi a good strain, possess quality and handsome, 
even heads of bloom. The distinctive forms, as 
found in these flowers, are those in request for 
exhibition, as it is the custom in schedules to 
Invite exhibits under the head of incurved, 
reflexed, and quilled flowers, or, in some cases, 
it is expressed as flat-petalled and qailled, and 
in others as French and German, the French 
including the flat-petalled kinds, and the 
German the quilled. Truffaut’s P»ony* flowered 
Aster and the Victoria are also floe for exhibition 
purposes. The Cocordeau, or Crown-flowered 
Asters, are partly flat-petalled and partly 

? [allied. These are, however, grown more 
or their novelty of appearance than for any 
special merit. B. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


PLANTING EVERGREENS. 

The ground is now in good condition for the 
planting of evergreen trees and shrubs; The 
rainfall has been sufficient in most distriots to 
moisten the soil to a good depth,- and the 
different c la sse s of evergreen trees and shrubs 
that are usually transplanted at this time of the 
year are in good condition for moving. The 
various subjects have made good growth, and a 
check now would be more beneficial than other¬ 
wise, as the effect of the root disturbance will 
result in hardening up the growth. When it is 
decided to do the work in autumn the earlier it 
Is done after the middle of September the better. 
The longer the plants to be moved have stood in 
one position the more neoessary it is that early 
autumn planting should be practised. In the 
oase of plants that have been frequently moved 
in the nursery quarters there is not the same 
necessity for pressing on the work, as the trees 
will be in a bqttqr condition to bear removal. 
There is less cause for anxiety in removing 
evergreens that have been regularly trans¬ 
planted. In the middle of July last year I 
removed some young Spruce Fir-trees and a few 
other evergreens. The roots were well soaked 
with water before the trees were taken up and 
after they were planted. They did not suffer 
from moving, and have since made good growth. 
Of course, the season was all in favour of the 
newly-planted subjeots, but this instance only 
oonfirms previous experienoe, that when Ever¬ 
greens have been properly prepared, and a 
favourable time chosen for transplanting them, 
there is less danger in summer than winter when 
the subjeots are not kept out of the ground for 
any length of time. I would not advocate the 
planting of evergreens on a large scale in the 
summer. I have given my experienoe to show 
that when neoessary such work need not be 
delayed in the snmmer months, beoause it is not 
the rule to plant evergreens at that time. 
With regard to the size of the plants, there is 
very little gained by selecting those of large size, 
unless they have been transplanted every second 
or third year. When plants have not had this 
attention, it is better to seleot those from 3 feet 
to 4 feet high. The most effective style of 
planting is seoured by grouping the different 
subjects together, the size of the group depend¬ 
ing on the extent of ground to be dealt with. 
Groups of such things as Hollies, Barberries, 
Blsaagnus, Gum Cistus, and others of ■imlUr 
growth, are infinitely more effeotive than single 
specimens. j a 


8096.—Treatment of border shrubs. — I shot 
reoommend the oommon Berberts to be out into sha 
with the knife. If taken up it will take some time 
get it established again ; besides, there Is no neoeeslty : 
this, as the plant bears pruning well.—E. H. 

- What you propose to do with the Laun 

is quite right, but you will not find the Bt 
berls respond so kindly to the same treatmei 
You might restore it to something like ord< 
perhaps, if you out down to the ground t 
oldest branches, leaving the youngest ones 
fill up the space again. However, I am n 
very sanguine that it would answer. No dou 
the better plan would be to grub out all t 
Bsrberis, and after the ground is oleared 
seleot the youngest pieces and plant them agai 
—J. C. C. 

8623.— Evergreen Virginian Creeper. — T 
will not cling to the wall in the same way as Ami 
fcpsls Veitohi doss. II must either be nailed, ot li 

netting with very wide meshes must be fixed to the wi 
within which the areeper oan ramble at will—J. D. B. 
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Ivy on buildings. —There is no greater I 
fallacy existing in reapeot to the Ivy than that 
it is destructive to buildings, of whatever mate-1 
rial these may be composed. It is popularly 
considered jast as injurious to the ruined tower J 
or abbey as to the wooden oobtage or villa, 
though It is as harmless, and more so, than the 
Virginian Creeper, whioh is allowed to ramble 
unmolested into every nook and comer. The 
greatest use of the Ivy is for the purpose of 
adornment. What beauty is there in a tower 
or ruin without its mantling of Ivy, that keeps 
the stonework from crumbling, and gives a de¬ 
lightful ploturesqueness, suoh as every other 
creeper fails to do? These few remarks are 
prompted by what I saw reoently at Rlevanlx 
Abbey, a famous monastic pile in Yorkshire, 
and one, perhaps, of the most beautiful of the 
rained abbeys in that oounty. In the course of 
repairs it was thought fib to remove the Ivy 
that mantled over the crumbling walls at the 
east end of the magnifioent rains, and it was 
therefore shorn of muoh of its beauty. It was 
done, no donbb, by a person who was not suffi¬ 
ciently versed in the Ivy to recognise its pre¬ 
serving qualities. It should oertainly be kept 
from hiding delioate tracery, windows, or doors 
of architectural interest, but to tear it from a 
bare wall is needless interference with a climber 
that shields from rain, snow, and storm. Bat 
there are certain things on ruins that should be 
removed, and those are the mnral trees that we 
occasionally find flourishing at the summit of 
some ancient pile. Trees serve no useful pur¬ 
pose; they neither protect nor preserve, bat 
send their roots into the mortar, in this way 
loosening the bricks or stones. These may and 
should oertainly be cat oat root and branch, 
but leave the Ivy ontoaohed, as molesting it 
often means spoiling a picture of exceeding 
beauty and interest.—C. 

8704.—Eao&ilonla macrantha not flowering.— 
The remedy for setting Ew&llonU maoradtha to flower is 
very simple. It is growing too strong, and Is making 
growth too rapidly. If “ C. J. H. B." wlil lift his plant, or 
at this time only pinch exhausting leaden, and keep it dry, 
it will make laterals, everyone of whioh will be tipped 
with blossom. It likes a south aspect; bat will grow and 
flouriah any where.—O. E , Lyme Regia. 

8893.—Ivy for covering large garden baskets, 
—Neither Ivy or any other oreeper will prevent wooden 
baskets whioh have already began to rot from deoaying 
still farther, though strong plants of the Irish Ivy would 
cling to the deoaying woodwork and in time ooverand 
support it in position. Ivy may be planted now or la 
spring.—E. li. 

8675.—Veltoh’e Virginian Oreeper.— The young 

S uite • ho old be kept Indoors till the spring. It will be 
tter to pot them off and get them estahlisned in spring 
before turning them out.—E. H. 

-Tou had better keep your plants in the oubting-pote 

In the honae until ihe spring, when they may be planted 
out.—J. 0. C. 

-This beautiful climbing plant is quite hardy, and 

may be now planted out; but the plants may be small; In 
that osse a little might be gained by repotting them early 
In the spring, and growing them on until May, when they 
should be planted where they are permanently to remain. 


5695.— Treatment of Lilies-—It is of 
the nature of Lilies to propagate their species 
by the process of large bulbs breaking np into a 
number of smaller ones. Each of these smaller 
bnlbs may be potted singly into—say, 6-inoh 
pots, or if very small two or three bulbs in a 
5-inch or 6-inoh pot. Another, and perhaps a 
better plan would be to plant them in the open 
garden, in good light soli. I* Harriet succeeds 
remarkably well with pot culture, bat it has 
the fault of storting rather too early into growth 
in the open air, and is sometimes oat down by 
frosts. The small bnlblets whioh form on the 
stems of Lilies may be taken off; and if planted 
in the groand will in time produoe nioe flowering 
plants.—J. D. E. 

8703.—A variegated Auricula.—I do 
not oare muoh for variegated plants, with a few 
exoeptions, bat a variegated Aarioala Is a 
decided novelty. I have grown thousands of 
seedlings and named varieties daring the lost 
quarter of a oentary, and seen tens of thousands 
more in other people’s collections; but not a 
plant with variegated leaves amongst them. I 
would advise exhibiting it at the National 
Auricula Society’s Exhibition in London next 
year.—J. D. E. 

8678.—Bulbs in peat-moss litter.— 
Bulbs that will flower In a satisfactory manner 
will do quite as well in peat-moss litter as in 
Coooa-nut- fibre, and, if it has been need In the 
stable, it will be better than the latter. Bat 
there is not muoh nutriment in either when used 


for plants before it has been in contact with 
cattle of some kind. A good many plants and 
bnlbs will live in the Moss litter; but I never 
found them to make each satisfactory growt h as 
those grown in good soil.—J. G. G. 


THE KITCHEN CARDEN. 

TOMATO DISEASES. 

I am glad to have the testimony of “ H. A. W 
(Gardening, September 21st, p. 410) in sup¬ 
port of my theory—though it Is, in fact, maoh 
more than that—of the only method of pre¬ 
venting and even to a certain extent getting rid 
of the destructive Cladosporium. This is, now- 
ever, only one more added to a long list of 
instances of the same thing that have oome 
under my immediate notice, all tending most 
unmistakably to prove that if one wants to 
indnoe a bad attack of the fungus, all that is 
necessary is to treat them as if they were so 
many stove plants— i.e , subject them to abun- 
danoe of heat and moisture, with a limited 
supply of fresh air; while, on the other hand. If 
the opposite course is pursued, the ohanoes are 
that soaroely a trace of the disease oan be found. 
Of coarse, the treatment indicated precludes 
any possibility of bringing the plants along any 
faster than they ore naturally inolined to ad¬ 
vance, and this may not suit those who sure 
anxious to get the fruit fit for market In the 
shortest possible space of time; bat the “ slow 
and sure” method will be found the best 
and most profitable in the end. The Tomato, 
in foot, Is a subject that will not endnre 
muoh of the nature of forcing, and if practised 
at all, it most be done in a very gentle and 
judicious manner. I have carried oat the treat¬ 
ment described systematically' myself this 
season, and with the best results ; there is not 
a speck of this disease (the Cladosporium) in all 
my four houses, and the plants are as healthy 
and vigorous now os at first. The disease re¬ 
sembling the Potato murrain (Peronospora) 
causes muoh more trouble, a plant here and 
there being affected now and then, in spite of 
all precautions, though I usually induce them 
to grow out of it again before long. Now I 
mast answer “ H. A. W.’s ” question regarding 
his ohanos of getting a fair orop in his infected 
house next season. Well, to speak candidly, if 
possible I would rather grow something else in 
the house next season, and provide other quar¬ 
ters for the Tomatoes. But, if this is imprac¬ 
ticable, do not despair, hut proceed as suggested 
in every particular, exoept that os muoh of the 
soil as possible should be removed and replaced 
by fresh material. Tomatoes never do well in 
the same stuff the second season, and as a depth 
of 10 inohes or 12 inches is plenty for them, it 
is not too muoh to remove it entirely to that 
depth. An excellent grower with whom I am 
acquainted has had a comparative failure this 
season, simply through attempting to make the 
same soil do duty a second time. B. C. R. 


8626.—Mushroom spawn in a Grass 
field, &G.—To inorease the quantity of Math- 
rooms where the orop is indigenous, do not 
scatter the spawn on the surface, but proceed 
as follows : Insert pieces of good spawn about 
3 inohes aqnare in holes 3 inohes deep; fill np 
with the loam removed, and oover with the 
turf, making it quite firm over the spawn. It 
is neoessary that a dry time be selected, with a 
prospect of its oontinaanoe to admit of the 
mycelium spreading. It may be done at once, 
bat the latter end of May or the early part of 
Jane is the most suitable, and with favourable 
weather Mushrooms will appear in six to eight 
weeks. For particulars how to make a Mush¬ 
room bed in the cellar <( Bashmead” should 
consult the back numbers of Gardening.— 
William D. Bason, Wolverhampton . 

8591.—Gathering Mushrooms.— Hav¬ 
ing read with interest the replies in Gardining 
reoently on Mushroom gathering, I, for one, 
decidedly cannot agree with “Mr. Percy fox 
Allin’s ” system of gathering Mushrooms. Every 
gardener has a way and system of his own, like 
the person, whoever he might be, who, as “ Mr. 
Fox Allin” says, rudely contradicted him. I 
have not only been a grower of Mushrooms 
myself, but I also know those who grow largely 
for Covent Garden Market, and it u their plait 
to oat all their Mushrooms they send there. I 
Original from 
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wonder that those who grow for market do not 
find out their error. I should be very sorry to 
walk into a Mushroom-house and begin twisting 
at a Mushroom, and by so doing pull out perhaps 
a half-dozen or more small ones that would oome 
to perfection if left. I should like to read in 
Gardening the opinion of others on the subject. 
—A. M., Brading , Isle of Wight . 


STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Orange Jelly Turnip. 

I find no sort to equal this fine yellow-fleshed 
kind for spring use. It retains its excellent 
flavour longer than any other. The roots are 
handsome in shape (see illustration), and the 
flesh solid and orfsp, which enables it to with¬ 
stand frost better than many others. By making 



Orange Jelly Turnip. 


a late sowing, the last week in August or first 
in September, small useful roots will bo pro¬ 
duced. It is considered by many to be the best 
one for growing for the leaves only, which are 
generally in great demand during the spring 
months for cooking, as the tops have a better 
flavour when dressed than the ooarser-leaved 
sorts. By pinching out the flower stems as 
Boon as they appear a continuous supply of tops 
may be had; besides, the roots will be kept 
more solid, and then they can be used for 
flavouring until the spring-sown ones are fit for 
use. The synonyms of the Turnip under 
notice are Golden Ball and Robertson’s Golden 
Stone. C. 


Late Potato planting.—In Gardening, 
of June 22nd, page 212, there was printed a 
portion of a letter by the “ Rector of Elmley,” 
advocating the planting of Potatoes in that 
month, or even up to the middle of July. 
Having three or four small vacant places in the 
garden, and about forty small Potatoes (muoh 
smaller than what are commonly planted), I 
determined to try the experiment with them ; 
and on June 22nd put them in the ground. 
They were dug up on September 13th, and con¬ 
sidering the small size of those planted, the yield 
was good, and there was not so many diseased 
ones In proportion as amongst those planted at 
the beginning of April. Some near the April- 
planted ones that were blighted also suffered 
more than the others. As the experience of any¬ 
one who had tried the system was asked, but 
nothing further on the subject appeared, my 
result may interest some of the readers of 
Gardening, as there certainly seems to be no 
good reason for not planting Potatoes at mid¬ 
summer. The locality is the Hundred of Hoo 
in Kent, and the ground damp and cloggy after 
rain.— Halstow. 

8634.— Watering Tomatoes-— From the 
description I should say that you have an attack 
of the Tomato disease. If so, the plants will do 
but little good. This is induced by an over¬ 
damp atmosphere. There is no doubt that 
watering has been carried to an excess. Let the 
surface soil get quite dry, even in hot weather, 
before watering, and in dull weather it may 
remain so a week. You must be guided by the 
weather, and remember that Tomatoes like a 
dry, warm atmosphere. Therefore, never syringe; 
and when a good watering has been given keep 
on some air, even at night, until the excess of 
moisture has passed away.—J. C. B. 

- To water these plants periodically, 

without reference to their requirements, is 
merely to court disaster. Not a drop should 
be given until the soil is nearly, if not 
quite, dry—I do not mean dust-dry, or 
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that the foliage should flag badly — and 
then afford a thorough soaking, and so on. 
During the height of the summer they require 
somewhat copious supplies, but at this season I 
find once a week quite often enough for those 
planted out, in spite of the bright sunny days 
we have had lately. As the days geb shorter 
keep them drier and drier, for if over-watered 
they will not only make a lot of siokly and 
useless growth, but the fruit will take an 
immense time to ripen, even if it does so at all. 
—B. C. R. 

8642.—Profitable vegetable crops.— 
French Beans are among the most profitable of 
vegetables where they succeed, and as they do 
well with you I should certainly grow them. 
Early Potatoes, suoh as Myatt’s Ashleaf, ought 
to do well on such a naturally warm soil, and 
there is always a demand for early Potatoes. 
Light soils, especially when shallow, are more 
fitted for early orops whioh oome up before the 
very hob weather oomes. Work the ground as 
deeply as possible, and, of course, you cannot 
expeot to do muoh without plenty of manure.— 
J. O. B; 

8624 —Treatment of Seakale.—If this 
was sown so late as May it would be of no use 
to produce crowns for cooking next season. 
They may be either left where they are, or dug 
up and replanted again when the plants have 
been carefully gone over, to place in their 
proper sizes. Replant again with a distanoe of 
a foot between the plants, and IS inches between 
the rows. They may be left where they are if 
there is sufficient space between the crowns 
The second season the plants are at their best, 
either for foroing or for blanching on the ground. 
A dressing of manure or leaf mould over the 
surface of the ground would be beneficial if the 
soil is poor.—J. D. E. 

8639 —Tomatoes during winter.—I 
don’t think “ H. J. W.” will do any good with 
his Tomatoes in any of the positions mentioned, 
except the front bed in the Melon-house, much 
after the end of next month. It is a different 
thing during the summer, but in winter these 
plants require to be quite close to the glass, and 
to receive every ray of light and sun there is or 
they will not set their blooms. Sutton’s 
Abundance and the Hackwood Park may do 
fairly well here, with oare, but Perfection doeB 
nob usually set freely enough to bs worth grow¬ 
ing in winter. The plant may be fruited in 
10-inch or 11-inoh pots, the soil made very firm, 
on the single stems trained on wires near the 
glass ; they would do equally well planted out 
in a ridge of soil placed on the front stage. 
Keep them warm, fairly dry, and ventilated as 
freely as possible, and fertilise the blooms daily 
when the sun is shining.—B. C. R. 

8636.—Growing Tomatoes in winter 
for profit.— It is very doubtful if you could 
make anything out of them. These plants 
would require a lot of heat and constant and 
skilled attention to do any good at that season, 
and even if you get them to set they ripen very 
slowly then. The fruib would probably realise 
about 2s. per lb. (trade price), or, possibly, 
2j. 6d. They would do as well, if not better, 
planted out in the bed than in pots, but use 
fresh soil (turfy loam), and not too muoh of it. 
Plant them as soon as possible, let them have 
every ray of light, and fertilise the blooms with 
a brush every morning when the sun Bhines 
No ubo growing any but a free setting variety, 
suoh as the Large Red, Criterion, or Conqueror. 
—B. C. R. 

8572 — Caterpillars on winter Greens.— There is 
no better way than handpicking. It is tedious but sure. 
Perhaps the best plan of all, if done in time, is to keep a 
butterfly-net handy and wage war upon the Cabbage 
butterflies.—E. H. 

8897.—Mushrooms In a frame.— It will be as well 
not to put on the soil and straw till the spawn Is working 
freely. If the heat of the bed is at all unsteady, a cover¬ 
ing of straw will run it up too high, but the covering will 
be useful when the heat deolines below 70 drgs., as will 
also a covering of mats outside the glass. There is no 
necessity for ventilation, especially in winter.—E. II. 

Walker’s Perpetual Bearer Pea.—I 
take this to be one of the most valuable late 
Peas grown. It is in the way of Veitch’s Per¬ 
fection, and was, I think, originally selected 
from it, but it is very late, and being a strong 
grower does not take the mildew readily. The 
seed is white, wrinkled, and it is a very prolifio 
bearer. Those who grow it say that they can 

f iok from it later than from any other variety, 
n this rospeot it is highly valuable.—D. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

A pretty vase of flowers-— My wife 
has arranged a Japanese vase for the centro of 
the drawing-room table, I think most effectively. 
The vase stands about 15 inches high, and is of 
the usual Japanese shape. In it she has placed 
three spikes of Kniphofia, half-a-dozen blooms 
of Helianthns rigidus, a spray of Bocoonia 
oordata, and three or four stems of Anemone 
Honorine Jobert. These are all cut long, and 
so there is no bunchiness about them. 1 have 
fonnd it a good plan to cover the month of the 
vase with brass netting about three-quarter- 
inch mesh ; this holds up the flowers and pre¬ 
vents them falling down too far into the vase. 
The combination strikes me as a very pretty 
one.—D. 

8638.— Hyacinths, Crocuses, Daffo¬ 
dils, etc , in a window-box,— When the 
bulbs are placed in the box take it and cover it 
over 2 inches or 3 inches over the top with Cocoa- 
nub-fibre, quite out-of doors in an open place; 
leave it there until the bnlbs push through the 
covering. I wonld put the box on the window- 
ledge abont the beginning of March. Up to that 
time it may be left out-of-doors, merely covering 
over at night during severe frosts. Of course it 
would be much better to keep the box in a 
frame, or, better still, in a greenhouse ; but I 
assume that these luxuries are not at command, 
and one must do the best hs can, according to 
circumstances.— J. D. F. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

DAY LILIES (HEMEROCJALLIS). 

These are valuable border plants, having ele¬ 
gant grassy foliage and handsome flowers vary¬ 
ing in hue from orange to clear yellow. They 
are all perfectly hardy, and thrive in almost 
any kina of soil, but prefer one that is rich and 
moist and in an open situation. The more 
robust grower#, such as H. fulva and disticha, 
are well able to take care of themselves, and 
flourish in the wild garden, where their distinct 
aspect has a good effect. By the margins of 
ponds, lakes, or rivers the stronger kinds are 
quite at home. The first to flower ia H. Dumor- 
tieri, the flowers of which are somewhat smaller 



than those of most of the other kinds, and are 
orange-coloured, streaked on the outside with 
red. Succeeding it is the clear yellow-flowered 
H. fl&va (here figured), a showy and attractive 
plant, and among the finest of hardy flowers. 
Resembling the latter in colour, and expanding 
its flowers a little later, is H. graminea, whioh 
has the narrowest foliage Gf all. The pretty 
yellow flowers of this kind are excallent to cut, 
as they last longer in that state than the others. 
The last to flower is the coppery-red-flowered 
H. fulva, with its several varieties, the principal 
of which is disticha, which prcducss flowers of 
the same colour as the original, but has moro 
on a stem. Then there ia the double-flowered 
form, which is considered the beBt for border 
purposes, as the flowers oontinue in perfection 
a much longer time. The variegated-leaved 
variety, known as H. Kwanso variegata, is 
probably a form of H. fulva, and a highly orna¬ 
mental plant ib is when fully developed and the 
Original fram 
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variegation wall marked. Other names exbt la 
c rileoblons, and among them are H. Sleboldi, 
rutllans, and Middendorfiana, but they are 
either identical with iomt of those mentioned 
above or insufficiently known. K. 


HARDY BULBS FOR PRESENT 
PLANTING. 

It ie quite time now that old tubers of the 
doable and single Anemones, or Wind-flowers, 
were planted. Under any oiroumstanoes seed¬ 
ling plants raised early in the spring will flower 
before old roots that are planted in the autumn. 
Bat where there are no seedlings old tubers 
may be substituted now with every prospect of 
flatting a fair share of suooees. Indeed, when 
abtinot oolours are required, especially amongst 
the double varieties, it is necessary to rely on 
old roots. I am only surprised that the double 
ones do not find greater favour, for in their 
season of flowering there are few hardy subjects 
more beautiful. The scarlet varieties, of which 
there are several named kinds, are the most 
attractive, but for ordinary people the one 
named fulgens duplex is a very good one. The 
flowers are large, very doable and brilliant in 
colour. . Rose de Nioe is a charming rose- 
coloured variety, which is as beautiful as it is 
distinct. I saw the two last-mentioned sorts, 
with two or three others in flower last April, in 
a lady’s garden; they had a light frame pntover 
them for protection, and I do not know when 
I saw any Anemones before that pleased me so 
well. The shelter of the frame was jnst suffi¬ 
cient to bring on the blossoms without forcing 
them. The result was that the form and colour 
of the flowers were perfect, while the dean and 
handsome foliage further enhanced their beauty. 
It is not that the Anemone is so tender that it 
requires protection, but it is the delicate colour¬ 
ing of the flowers that is spoilt by storms of cold 
rain and wind. I am just planting my own 
stock of double varieties. The way I have gone 
to work is to mark out a space the size of a 
spare glass light that I have. In this space I 
have planted the tubers 6 inches apart each way. 
As soon as I see the flowers peeping up in the 
spring I shall place the frame and light on the 
bed, and, except to give the frame a little air, 
nothing more will be done to it. If the ex¬ 
perience of next spring is equal to the last I 
shall get many grand flowers, quite three 
weeks in advance of those which are not pro¬ 
tected. Last year I only used a few bricks and 
squares of glass to protect the plants, and I had 
every reason to be satisfied. But, as I have 
already stated, neither the double nor single 
Anemones require protection; they are quite 
hardy, and will make a brilliant display in beds 
or borders when outdoor flowers are source. At 
the same time the more shelter they get the 
earlier they bloom. The tubers of all the 
varieties are now so oheap that it does not cost 
but a trifle to furnish a moderate size bed, and 
when once obtained they will last an indefinite 
time, if they are taken up in the summer as 
soon as the foliage dies down, and planted again 
in fresh soil in September. The 
Deoiduous forms of Iris, known as the 
English and Spanish varieties, require planting 
at onoe. There are many very beautiful sorts 
amongst both sections. The first mentioned 
has muoh the largest flowers, but the Spanish 
flowers the earliest, for that reason it is 
desirable to select some of both sections, and 
then the season of flowering will be extended. 
Both kinds should be planted in groups of from 
eight to ten bulbs in each, as they grow from 
15 inehes to 13 inches high they are very 
suitable for the seoond row in the herbaceous 
border. In point of colour these Irises are 
very striking, the range being wide, em¬ 
bracing strong tones of yellow, dear white, and 
beautiful purple tones, with numerous inter¬ 
mediate shades in eaoh, and, what is equally as 
important, they are perfectly hardy, and require 
no attention for two or three years after they 
are once planted. Those who would enjoy the 
full beauty of the Winter Aconite (Branthis 
hyemalis) must lose no time in getting the 
bulbs planted. The longer the roots are kept 
out of the ground after this date the weaker 
they will blossom. Although it ii such an old- 
fashioned subject, l never saw the individual 
yet who was not charmed with its golden-yellow 
flowers as they came peeping through the earth. 
I may mention thatb Is a capital bulb to plant 
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in the shade of overhanging trees. Many an 
otherwise unattractive spot may be made beauti¬ 
ful In the early spring by planting now the 
Winter Aconite, Snoworops, and Primroses. 

_ J.C.C. 

Oommelina tuberosa. —Although Intro¬ 
duced upwards of 150 years ago, this plant still 
remains one of the most beautiful boraer plants 
of the present day ; indeed, it is a long time sinoe 
it oame under my notioe till I saw it last season 
in Mr. Bull's nursery, where both the bright 
azure-blue form and the white variety compel 
notioe from the brilliancy of their hues. It is 
an old plant, but well deserving the attention of 
everyone possessing a border in town or country. 

8608 — Gladioli not flowering.— It is 
probable that the bulbs have become weakened 
through remaining in the same soil too lone. 
The hybrids of gandavensis do much better If 
lifted when the leaves die off, and stored away 
for the winter, and are planted in . ground that 
has been well enriched and deeply dug. They 
should be planted towards the end of March, 
and if the soil is naturally heavy it should be 
laid up beforehand several months to sweeten. 
When they are well above ground, it is good to 
mulch with decayed manure, and a good soaking 
of water should be given occasionally in dry 
weather. Gladioli require generous culture, or 
the bulbs dwindle.—J. C., By fleet. 

- Who oan tell why these bulbs do not 

produoe their flowers when no data is given by 
the enquirer? Gladioli will flower freely the 
seoond year from seeds, but thev require good 
treatment. The ground should be deep, light, 
and rioh, although It is an error to plaoe manure 
of any kind near the bulbs or cornu. I saw a 
splendid collection the other day growing on a 
border fully exposed to the but. It was in a 
cold distriot of Yorkshire. If it had been In 
the south of England the (position would have 
been too hot for them; but they did well in the 
north, prodnoing grand spikes, and the border 
had not reoeivea any manure, but it had been 
well trenched and manured in previous years. 
I would dig up the bulbs referred to about the 
end of October, and plant out in Maroh next 
year. Plaoe a little sand under and over each 
bulb at planting time. Water fieely In hot, dry 
weather.—J. D. K. 

8613. —Laying down a piece of ground 
with Grass.— The advantage of using turves 
is that the lawn may be made this autumn, and 
there b at onoe a good sward. If you can get 
turves in the neighbourhood I should advise thb 
way of making so small a lawn, as it will cost no 
more in the end than sowing seeds, and b more 
sure. Seeds should be sown during Maroh, if 
the weather b favourable, so as to give the 
young Grass a long season of growth. If the 
soil b heavy it should be lata up rough this 
winter, and in any case a dressing of rotten 
dung will be beneficial. Choose a dry time for 
sowing, and make the surfaoe firm.—^J. C. B. 

8620. — Fuchsias dropping their 
flower-buds. —Fuchsias planted out in the 
open ground do not drop their flower-buds, or, 
at least, not often. The reason they do so b 
either because they have experienced a sudden 
change of temperature, or the soil in which the 
plants are growing has been suffered to become 
overdry ; the spongioles of the roots would die, 
and future heavy waterings could not be taken 
up, and the effect upon the buds and flowers 
would be the same as a sudden change of tem¬ 
perature or atmoepherio conditions. I flower 
hundreds of Fuchsias yearly, and I never knew 
of any of them dropping their buds in the green¬ 
house ; they would do so frequently when taken 
into the entrance hall of the house, or sometimes 
when placed in the windows of the rooms. They 
will do so out-of-doors; but seldom from any 
other oause save the want of water in hot, dry 
weather. The shoots may be seen flagging for 
want of the needful moisture, and when they 
are freely watered the buds may drop—J. D. E. 

-You do not say if they are in pots or 

planted out. I have never known thb to ooour 
to Fuchsias in the open ground, as the growth 
made b so muoh more vigorous than when they 
are grown in pots, and bud-dropping b caused 
by a want of strength In the shoots, and occurs 
more with the double than with the single kinds. 
Try what a top-dressing of concentrated manure 
will do, or give weak liquid-manure two or three 


times a-week, and attend well to the watering. 

I never have any trouble with bud-dropping; but 
I water several times daily In hot weather, and 
feed liberally.—B yflekt. 

1601.— Pistoling Daffodils, &3.—Your 
best plan is to piano the bulbs in groups, leaving 
a dear spaoe between them to receive the summer 
bedders. You must not plant them so deep as 
you appear to imagine you may with a view 
of planting on the top of them; 3 inches b 
quite as deep as it b safe to plant the subjects 
tou mention. Do not be tempted to remove the 
leaves of your bulbs until they are quite yellow. 
Many do so to make room for other plants, but 
it b a great mistake where bulbs are left per¬ 
manently in the ground, or for any bulb that i« 
expected to flower the following year. Their 
leaves are necessary until the last, without 
which there b no proper maturation of the bulb, 
and roots that are not well ripened never flower 
satisfactorily.—J. G. C. 

-▲ good depth tor them, under the olroumstaneei 

would be between four and five inches. It will be eaiy 
to avoid putting any bedding plants immediately over 
the bulbs. I invariably plant beddlnt plants. Asters, or 
some flowering plants on my Ddfodil beds; but it Is 
generally done before the leaves are quite deed, and 
that being the oase, there is no diffl rally in avoiding the 
bulbs.—J. D. E. 

8640.— Plants for a shady border.— All 
kinds of Dotoh bulbs shonld succeed here, also 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, Soillas, Dog’s- toothViolets, 
and so forth. Pansies would bloom freely, and 
are easily and cheaply rabed from seed. All 
the hardier kinds of Lilies would do well, also 
Geums, Fnnkbi, Michaelmas Dabies, Evening 
Primroaes, Periwinkles, 8axlfrsges, Golamblnes, 
Spiraeas, and Valerians. On the whole, I think 
I should go in for a bed of LUy of the Valley 
and plenty of Ferns in preference to anythiag 
ebe.-B. C. R. 

1669. — Hardy flowarj, — There are ao 
many beautiful hardy flowers that to oompih a 
list of twelve of the beet I do not know hardly 
whore to begin or end. However, the following 
will not dbanpoint you: Flag Iris, herbaoeoss 
Peonies, double Delphinium, Lilium outdid am, 
Everlasting Peas, double and single Pyreth- 
rums, Rudbeoki* Newmani, Hyaointhns eandi- 
oans, Michaelmas Dabiee, Harpalium rigidom, 
Japan Anemones, and Tritomas. This selection 
will afford yon flowers from early summer until 
the autumn.—J. C. C. 

8700. — Or ations rotting off- —Ohs 
may surmise that the Carnations have nek bean 
layered, else there b no reason why they shotli 
rot off, oven if the soil b poor, melees perhapi 
wiieworm gets into the stems underground« n 
that oaee the plants would speedily rot off. Tbs 
soil where the plants grow ought bo be well 
drained if it b naturally wet. Gravel weald 
not be very good material to mix with tike eeD 
of the beat. It would be better to nee earns 
lime rubbbh, snob as plaster from internal walk, 
or, failing this, mortar rubbbh from old walk 
J. D. E. 

8706.—Treatment of Lobelia cardin- 
alis and Pentatemons.— These plants are 
what might be termed half-hardy In moot dis¬ 
tricts ; but in Wales and in the western districts 
of England they will stand oat all the winter. 
I saw onoe a splendid lot of Lobelia oardinalh 
at Bodorgan In Anglesea flowering freely, and I 
was told that they stood out all the w inter 
there. Pentstemona should be propagated from 
onttingi now; put into hsndltghta they will 
produoe roots freely, and be ready bo plant out 
in the spring. The Lobelia should be potted up 
and placed In frames. Plunge the pots over tits 
rims in Goooa-nut- fibre refuse. Thb will prevent 
them being injured by frost. They will not 
require any water, bub should be potted fat 
moderately mobt soil.—J. D. E. 

8702.—Gas-liming a garden.—X have s 

neighbour who b constantly using gaa-lime fa 
hb garden, and almost as often do I find, momt 
crop or other injured by it, with bat litth 
corresponding advantage; because if sufficien 
lime b used to kill all the vermin the grouse 
cannot be oropped again for some threo or si 
months. It wul kill anything. A good cart 
load would be required. I consider It dear s 
two and sixpence per yard. I would ad vine th 
nee of ordinary qaiok-lime amongst the growin 
crops. Sprinkle it about three nights In raooei 
slon when sings are out feeding about duel 
The use of soot b also an advantage, as it hi 
considerable manorial properties.— J. D. IT. 
Original frem 
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8694. — Treatment of Tropaeolum 
Bpaciosum. —This Lb quite a hardy plant, and 
when the right position haa been found for it, it 
is best to leave it to itself. It does not generally 
do so well in the south of England as it does in 
the west of Scotland, but it succeeds better in 
Ireland than in Scotland. It is a eight not to be 
forgotten to see it climbing over walls, or 
wreathing hedgos with its brilliant blossoms. 
It evidently likes a moist climate and a good 
deal of moisture at the roots. I saw it during 
the present season growing very freely in Messrs. 
Paul's nursery, at High Beech. It was smother¬ 
ing a hedge in the nursery, and was flowering 
freely.—J. D. E. 

GARDEN EDGINGS. 

Thebe are more bad than good edgings in gar¬ 
dens ; it is very seldom indeed that the best 
plants are used, and too often tiles or bare stones 
are alone thought of. Of living edgings, the 
best for exactness is Box, as it is easily kept in 
bounds by the shears; but once it gets neglected 
it becomes an eyesore. It should not be used 
unless it is intended to keep the plants properly 
cut iu. One of the most beautiful edgings (s 
made by planting strong pieces of the Irish Ivy, 
as shown in the accompanying illustration. A 
broad mass of this Ivy on an edging to a walk 
is remarkably rich ; but it must be kept well 
preserved, not neglected, as in so many good 
gardens. Thrift, double Daisies, Mossy Saxi¬ 
frages, Gemtianella, Arable, and Violets make 
good edgings, especially Thrift, which makes a 
dense mat)-like growth of the richest green. 
When in full bloom a Thrift edging is of great 


FRUIT. 

PLUMS FOR PROFIT. 

Taking one season with the other, the Plum is 
one of the most profitable fruits that are grown in 
quantity in this part of the country (Worcester¬ 
shire). It is true it is a crop which is at the mercy 
of May frosts, when we are unfortunate enough to 
be visited by them at the time when the trees ar6 
in bloom, but of late years we have escaped very 
well. In the neighbourhood of Worcester Plums 
are cultivated in quantity. The Vale of 
Evesham is noted for this fruit, besides other 
localities in the county where Plum orchards 
are of frequent occurrence. But my object in 
penning these notes is not to give an account of 
the orop generally, but rather to state a few 
faots relative to that which is growing in the 
orchard on this estate (Hindlip Hall). A walk 
through the long rows of trees at about 
this time last year enabled one to form 
an estimation of the crop, which on most 
of the kinds was then a very heavy one. So 
heavy were the trees laden, that, notwithstand¬ 
ing many were thinned some time ago, and the 
branches propped up to prevent damage from 
breakage, a great many snapped off with the 
weight of fruit. The orchard in question is 
over twenty acres in extent, and is connected 
with the .home farm. It has been planted about 
fifteen years, not as is usually done with trees 
already furnished with heads, but by planting 
the stocks 8 yards apart, and grafting them 
afterwards where they stood, the stock for the 
Plums being Pershore Egg. The original inten¬ 



Irish Ivy for edginjfs. 


beauty. It is used to give finish to the bulb 
border at Kew, and in the garden of Syon 
House, Isleworth, Thrift is also used largely as 
an edging. I saw the other day the common 
Stonecrop (Sedum acre aureum) used thus. 
Flints were first placed, and between them bits 
of Stonecrop planted ; it has entirely covered 
them, and makes a showy edging in spring, 
when the growth is tipped with yellow. 

C. 


8621.— Culture of Irises.— They like a rioh, deep 
loam to grrow in, and should nob suffer for want of water. 
I have seen the leaves ehrivel up before their time, and 
the flowers be of very poor quality, for no other reason 
exosp) the soil was too dry.—J. D. E. 

8683.— Growing? hardy annuals.—It is rather late 
for sowing hardy annuals for spring blooming. A month 
ago would have been better. No speoial preparation Is 
necessary where the land i« fairly good. The plants are 
best raised in rather poor, light soil, and transplanted to 
better land in February when the sowing is delayed so late. 
—E. II. 

8625 —Violets not flowering well.— Old plants 
do not flower well; some young ones ought to be planted 
every year In various positions. They do as well In an 
open place as anywhere. I find they do well in an east or 
west border; a south border is too hot, and has a tendenoy 
to produce red spider. If the soil is too heavy for them, 
leaf-mould may be dug into the soil, or any light manure ; 
but Violets seem to luxuriate in leaf-mould.—J. D. E. 

8632.— Pansy seedlings and enttlngs. — The 
cuttings put in praotloally at the same time that the seeds 
were sown, should flower before the seedlings. If the soil 
is rather heavy, I would prefer planting them out in the 
spring. The Pansy, whether it is produoed from seeds or 
cuttings, does not like heavy soil. If leaf-mould can be 
obtained, spread some of it thiokly on the surface, and 
stir it into the soil to a depth of six inches.—J. D. E. 

8680 — Lobelia cardinalls and Marie Louise 
Violets.— The Lobelia may be increased in the spring by 
dividing the old plants. The runners should alt be out 
off the Violets before they are plan bed in the frame.— 
J. 0. 0. 


tion was the formation of an orchard of’Apples 
and Pears, but to utilise the space until the trees 
had reached a good size, and wanted more head- 
room, rows of Plums were planted alternately 
with the Apples and Pears. But so remunerative 
have the Plums proved that I question whether 
when it comes to a case of thinning the Apples and 
Pears will not have to give place to the Plums, 
especially as some kinds of the former fruits are 
far from satisfactory. Not many varieties are 
grown, and I will take them in their order of 
ripening. First stands 

Rivers’ Early Prolific.—Too muoh cannot 
be said in favour of this Plum. They were being 
gathered in the second week in August; most 
of the fruit were then pretty well coloured, but 
not soft, as they are of no use for sale if allowed 
to hang on the trees till they are nearly ripe; 
many of the trees were oarrying from two to 
three pots (5 pecks), and as they were fetching 
in the market, at this time, from 10j. to 15s. per 
pot, it will be seen that this is an excellent 
variety to grow for market. The tree is a good 
grower and forms a handsome head. The 
quality of the fruit is first-rate ; no other Plum, 
if we except the Gages, making such a rich pre¬ 
serve. There is another of Mr. Rivers’ Plums 
which is sometimes sold for Early Prolifio. I 
suppose it must be Late Prolific. The two 
varieties have become mixed, and some grafts 
obtained from one place for Early Prolifio turned 
out to be quite a different thing, the habit of the 
tree being more upright, the leaves smaller, and 
it is altogether a very mnoh inferior kind to grow 
for profit. 

Prince Englebert follows Early Prolifio, and 
a grand Plum ib is, deep-purple coloured, and 
takes on a dense bloom ; it is a robnsb grower, 


and very prolifio. This year (1888) the crop is 
thin, but last year the trees were heavily laden, 
and the fruit realised a good price. 

Victoria comes next; nearly one-half of the 
trees are represented by this popular Plum, and 
well it deserves extensive cultivation, for a sea¬ 
son without Victorias would indeed be a bad 
Plnm year, so constant are its cropping quali¬ 
ties. This Plum is always a favourite kind with 
buyers, and will often command 2s, or 3s. a pot 
more than most other kinds which ripen at the 
same time. 

Pond’s Seedling is a much larger Plum than 
either of the preceding kinds, but what is gained 
by it in size is lost in quantity, as here it is 
not so prolifio and the trees do not grow so 
kindly, Dub being a large and handsome fruit- 
two great points in favour for market—the 
quality also being good, it usually fetches a good 
price. 

Diamond is another large Plum, bat, unlike 
the preceding kind, ib is robnsb and prolific. 
Scores of large trees are this year oarrying 
enormous crops. Ib is not far behind Victoria 
as a reliable bearer. The fruit is oval, deep- 
purple in eolonr, and oarries a heavy bloom. 

Autumn Compote is the latest and the least 
satisfactory, the growth of the tree not being 
kind, the heavy soil of this locality apparently 
not suiting this variety. It is, however, a 
handsome fruit of good quality, and valuable for 
continuing the supply to the end of September. 

The yellow Plum called Pershore Egg is very 
extensively grown in this part of the country, 
and when Plums are as abundant as they were in 
1886 this variety gluts the market, and will 
hardly pay for gathering. Suoh would not 
happen if the railway rates were more favour¬ 
able to the home grower, as with such direct 
communication with the great centres of popu¬ 
lation in the north as Worcester possesses, there 
ought not to be any difficulty in finding a 
market for any quantity of fruit yielding a 
profitable return to the grower. A, 


8628.—Strawberry growing in pots. 
—To answer your query would require a couple 
of columns of print, and you will find in the 
proper season calendarial directions that will 
guide you in the forcing. The great point is to 
secure good runners for layering, and for this 
purpose you should put out this autumn some 
plants of Vioomtesse Hericarb de Thury, the 
best kind to force early. Piok off the blooms in 
spring and lay the first runners in 5 inch pots in 
good loam with some rotten manure, putting 
some soot on the drainage and making the com¬ 
post very firm. Keep them well watered 
throngh the summer, and by autumn you will 
have a fine lot of plants that oan be put in 
warmth early in December. About the last 
week in October they should be put in a cold 
frame to keep off heavy rains.— Byfleet. 

- Ib is too late to propagate the plants 

now. They ought to have been layered into 
small pots in July. The runners will fill tho 

K ts in about three or four weeks. They may 
removed from the parent plants in two weeks. 
They should be replanted abont the middle of 
August in pots, 5 inches or 6 inohes diameter 
inside measure in good loam, to which has been 
added a third part of decayed stable manure. 
The soil should be made firm about the roots. 
When potted place the plants on a hard bottom 
out-of-doors, and leave them there until the 
end of Ootober. They may be kept In oold frames 
until it is time to place them in the forcing- 
honse. Any dealer in Strawberry plants can 
supply them in pots prepared for forcing ; they 
must be obtained in that condition now, it being 
too late to propagate plants.—J. D. E. 

8677 —Using the fruit of the Passion¬ 
flower. — In reply to “ W. T. W.” as to 
whether the fruit of the Passion-flower is any 

S ood for preserving, I do not know, but this I 
o know, that it is considered by some a great 
delioaoy as a fruit, and oommands a good prioe 
in the market, and although not testheblo myself, 
I must confess I have a weakness for aGranadilla, 
whioh, by the way, la the name which ib bears 
when it arrives at the fruiterers.— Percy Fox 
Allin. 

- The fruit of the edible Pasaion-flower 

(P&ssiflora edulis) makes a very nice dish, and 
gives a very nice change in the dessert. When 
quite ripe I have often used it, but when grown 
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in » cool homo the rind la thick, nnd there la 
not ao much pulp as when grown in ft higher 
temperature. If the fruite are gathered when 
joat changing colour and preaerved whole in 
eugar they make a nice diih.—K. H. 

8705.— Moss and American blight on 
Apple-trees.— It ia alwaya a mistake to move 
old treea infested with American blight and 
then plant young treea among them, aa the blight 
will be aure to spread to the latter, and give 
endless labour. One of the beat remedies, if not 
the best, ia to give the treea repeated washlnge 
with a solution of soft-soap and paraffin-oil; 
i-pint of oil may be mixed with 6 gallons of 
aoapy water, and applied forcibly through the 
garden engine ; 2 oz. of aoft-eoap will be about 
the right strength to the gallon, especially for 
the old trees, as no good can be done till the 
insects are destroyed. The wash will help to 
dear the bark from Moss, and when the leaves 
fall a dressing of quioklime will be beneficial.— 
E. H. 

- You had better deal with the American 

blight on the young Apple-trees first while you 
oan easily see it, as it ia a serious matter when 
young trees get infested with such an enemy. 
To destroy it, dissolve 6 oz. oIGishurst oompound 
(which is to be obtained at any nursery) in 
1 gallon of water. Then apply the liquid 
thoroughly to every part of the tree, especially 
to those parts where there are any old 
outa or burrs. You ought to make a point 
of going over the treea every summer until the 
pest is got rid of. The Moss on the trunks of 
the old trees may be destroyed by painting them 
with ordinary lime whitewash to whioh is added 
one-third part of olay. The Moss on the 
branohes of the old treea may be killed by 
dusting them over in the winter with fresh 
slaked lime. The lime must be used when quite 
fresh, »nd applied to the treea on a still day.— 
J. C. 0. 

-The best and, I believe, the only remedy 

for American blight is paraffin-oil, and no time 
must be lost in applying it, as the blight by this 
time must be well up the trees, and will soon be 
in the buds, by whioh time it will be protected 
by a hard coat, in which condition it is next to 
impossible to touch it. When once in the buds 
it eats out the heart, and any that do not open 
next year place them to the credit of this moat 
terrible plague. The paraffin should be applied 
by a brush well all over the parts affected, and 
if taken in time death ia certain. American 
blight ia to the fruit grower what awine fever is 
to the farmer, exoept that it is not so well 
understood. There are scores of amateura who 
do nob know what American blight ia. Only 
the other day I saw some treea covered with 
it, and apparently no attempt had been made to 
oheok its progress. It is the duty of everyone 
aa soon as this soourge appears to apply remedies. 
It is nob the two or three trees in the garden 
that suffer, but as it rapidly spreads, if not 
ohecked, whole orchards in the neighbourhood 
may soon be ruined.— Percy Fox Allin. 

8630. -Fruit-trees and flowers for a 
shaded Wall. — The situation is certainly 
very bad for any kind of fruit. Morello 
Cherries will do on a north aapeot, but not if 
the boughs of trees overhang them, for although 
they do not need much sun they will not do 
without plenty of light. The same may be 
of red and white Currants. The Pyraoantha, 
Kerria japonic* and Jasminum nudiflorum 
will do very well on a north wall, but they will 
not bloom if muoh shaded, and this remark also 
applies to Clematises. If, aa may be inferred, 
you have a border at the foot of the wall you 
may grow spring-flowering bulbs of many kinds 
—Lilies, Foxgloves, Pansies, Primroses, Ferns, 
Christmas Roses, and many other things.— 
Byfleet. 

8636 -Birdfl and Blackberries.—" Gharries " will 
find that birds ars passionately fond of Blackberries, and 
In eating them they are good jadges, and always select the 
flne>t, and ao Blackberries ripen at a time when fruit Is 
soaroe, is a welcome addition to diokey’s larder. The only 
way to preserve the Cherries would be by netting.— Psaor 
Fox Allot. 

-“ The Cherries” will find that blaokblrda 

are as attentive to Wilson Junior Blackberries 
as they are to the Cherry-trees in their season, 
and the nearer other bashes and trees are to 
them the more they will love the Blackberries. 
My American Blackberries have taken fonr years 
to establish themselves, and experienoe seems to 
■how—1st, that they should have good deep 


retentive soil to grow in; 2nd, there should be 
no oover near them; and, 3rd, they should trail 
over some sort of supports, horizontally, other¬ 
wise, as the fruit is in rather heavy bunohea on 
slender lateral twigs whioh separate from the 
main rod very easily, if erect, they are liable to 
break down in a rough wind or heavy rain, or 
by a bird alighting upon them.—C. E , Lyme 
Regis, 

8632.—Whit© Heart Cherry not bear¬ 
ing 1 .—When a Cherry-tree has only produced 
one good orop of fruit in twenty years it may 
well t>e ont down as a onmberer of the ground. 
It is evidently a variety that doei not set well. 
There are other kinds of fruit-trees betides 
Cherries that have this serious fault. It is one 
not easily gob over, and the only thing to do is 
to plant free-bearing varieties. I think the best 
of all Cherries is Rivers’ Early Black. If a 
white or red Cherry is wanted plant Elton or 
Brgarreau Napoleon.—J. D. E. 

8701 —Treatment of old Apple and 
Pear-trees. —Mo doubt the best way to treat 
old Espalier Apple and Pear-trees that have 
been neglected for five years is to grub them 
out and plant young ones. Bat, as this plan 
may not be agreeable, the best thing yon oan do 
with them is to out back the long shoots to 
within 6 inches of the main branohes. This 
should be done in the winter. I cannot say 
when you would get a orop of frnit. Lime wash¬ 
ing will destroy the Moss. If the trees were 
mine I should thin ont the shoots where they 
are too thiok, and cut off aboub 1 foot of the 
tops of those that are left, and allow them to 
remain in that condition, jutting back, at the 
end of Angust every year, the young growth 
which results from the topping of the old shoots. 
This is the only plan of getting'.them btok into 
a bearing condition, ana as by doing eo the 
fruiting surface would be very muoh increased, 
the probability is that the trees will bear more 
regularly and better orope than they have done 
before.—J. C. C. 

- I should be disposed to grub np some 

of toe worst trees and plant young ones, first 
changing the soil, or some of it, taking oare 
to trench the soil over as far aa the old roots 
extend, and plok ont all pieoes of root, &o. If 
fruit is required it would ds better to thin out 
the strong shoots, and just merely out the soft 
points from those left. These will in due time 
probably bear frnit; but if all are cut back there 
would be the same round of ooaree growth, and 
a lack of frnit, unless the roots oould be got at 
and lifted sear the surface, which I imagine 
would be a difficult matter in the case of old 
neglected trees. A strong dose of hot lime 
dusted over the trees when damp will kill the 
Moss and Lichen, and benefit the trees at the 
roots also. Probably one dressing will not 
suffice.—E. EL 

8370 — Gathering and ripening Medlars — 
Medlars should be gathered when they will part eatily 
from the stalk, usually about the third or fourth week in 
October, according to season and situation, and plaoed in 
a oool fruit-room till they become mellow and soft.—E H. 

-The proper time to gather Medlars Is when they 

assume a slightly yellow tings. The frails may be 
gathered and laid ont on a shelf in the fruit- room, or, 
indeed, any dry place. They are ready for use as sotn as 
they become soft. I gather mine about the end of 
September. If allowed to remain on the trees too long 
they do not ripen eo well.—J. D. E. 

8614.-Keeping Black Hamburgh Grapes.— 
Black H unburgh Grapes will ksep for three mouths after 
thev are ripe: but the berries lose both weight and 
quality, also colour. They beoome reddish, even if they 
were o*oe quite black ; but it Is sometimes necessary to 
keep them. The atmosphere of the house ehould be dry, 
and It also ought to be freely ventilated.—J. D. E. 

8687.—Vine for a greenhouse.— Plant outside 
a Biaok Hamburgh Vine, and, when it reaohec the rafters, 
train on wires, If practicable, 16 inches under the glass ; 
but on no aocount at less than 12 inches. Now Is a good 
time to plant. The roots should not be more than 6 inches 
underground.—J. M., South Hants. 

8689.—Unsatisfactory Strawberry - bed— The 
The faol of the Strawberries being «maii shows they 
require more nourishment. Mike a new bed on rioh, well- 
prepared land. If the old bed le kept for another season’s 
fruiting, thin out the downs and give a heavy dressing of 
rioh manure, either during autumn or early in spring. 
Fits* Strawberries cannot be grown on a starveling diet.— 

-The soil It not at all the best for Strawberry-plants. 

But probably the varieties are not good. Try plants of 
Keen’s Seedling and President on deeply-trenched and 
sell manured soil. 8andy soil also requires a good deal of 
water in hot, dry weather—J. D. E. 

8555 —Pears and Plums for a boarded 
fence (east).— “C. B.” will find Williams’ 
Bon Chr6blen and Jargonelle toe best early Pears• 
for mid-season choose B«urr4 d’Amanlis atd 
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Loniee Bonne of Jersey, then Marie Louise; later 
on, Josephine de Mallnea; if ho reqoiroe a late 
Pear Bergamotte d’Eeperen might please. As to 
biaok Plume I know of none, bat of parplee 
there are good varieties; Diamond, among first 
earliee; Goliath in August; Kirke’s, a splendid 
September Plum, or he might try Reine Claude 
Violette, or Purple Gage, toe queen of purple 
Plums.— W. Phillips. 

Planting Vines too thickly.—Under 
the above heading in Gardening, August 24tb, 
p. 346. appeared an article in which the writer, 
“ B ,” invites Grape growers to give their opinion 
of the utility of leaving more than one leaf 
beyond eaoh bnnoh of Grapes. Now opinions 
differ considerably on this matter. Bat this 
need not be, If cultivators would be guided by 
their surrounding circumstances—viz, if they 
would make close observations of the state of the 
Vines under their oare. It is well known to every 
grower of Grapaathat the finer, thicker, and more 
leathery the foliage the better the Grapes, and 
also the wood for the next year’s crop of frnit. I 
have said above that the thicker the foliage is ; 
perhaps I should have said etonter, for I will 
not be understood to mean thick in quantity. 
No, this is the very thing to avoid. What is 
wanted is an even and moderate quantity of 
foliage all over the house, not enough to shut 
ont all the light, hut enough to keep the direct 
rays of sun from the bunches. Now, to attain 
this it will be necessary to be guided by the 
quality of the foliage. If the leaf beyond the bunoh 
is of goodsizs and texture this one will be quite 
sufficient to do the work required—viz., to sup¬ 
port the bunoh behind it; bat should the foliage be 
•mall and thin, then, perhaps, it would be advis¬ 
able to leave taro leaves instead of one, but no 
more, as that would soon crowd toe house and 
thereby shat out light, and do no earthly good 
towards strengthening the Vines. Now I am 
aware that some cultivators do not believe 
They will tell os that the more foliage one 
get the better for the next year’s orop of Grapes. 
Now this Is what frequently happens from such 
advioe. Just about the time the Grapes begin 
to oolour, it is observed that the house is too 
muoh crowded with foliage, all light ia shut out 
from the bunches, and it is feared that they will 
not colonr satisfactorily. The knife is used at 
onoe, cutting ont mnoh of the lateral growth and 
foliage. This often takes place just as toe Grapes 
are sweetening (that is, changing from their acid 
to their sweet state). So sure as this is done, to 
sure will shanking follow; it gives the Vines a 
sadden oheok at this very critical time whioh 
will he snre to manifest itself in the tranches. 
Therefore, I say that if one good leaf is left 
beyond each bnnoh, and one only, this kind of 
thing will not happsn, and the one leaf will be 
found ample. I do not say that this is the only 
oause of shanking, bat it is one of them. If the 
Vines do not make foliage of a satisfactory kind, 
then the oause ie almost sure to be at the roots. 
-T. A. 

Gathering Apples and Pears.— These 
should be gathered and stored aa they beoome 
fit, nothing being gained by leaving them on the 
tree after they part from it readily at the stalk. 
The early sorts are now fit for gathering, and 
should be used in rotation as toeyoome into 
condition; bat any that are good keeping kinds 
should he left on the trees as late as possible. 
Late Pears on walls should have a fish-net pat 
over them, as it not only proteots them from 
being blown off and thus sustaining injury, bat 
it also keeps birds at hay that are very liable to 

S iok little holes near the stalk, whioh causes the 
eoay of the fruit. The greatest oare should be 
taken nob to bruise the fruit, as the smallest 
blemish causes the decay of the entire frnit when 
it begins to ripen.— J. Groom, Gosport, 

Cropping between Strawberry- 
plants. ~ Where spaoe is limited every foot 
ought to be utilised to its fullest extent. In 
many instanoes a breadth of heavily-manured, 
deeply-dug ground is wholly given up to quite 
small Strawberry-plants, bat this is far from 
being neoessary or economical. If strong, well- 
rooted runners were put ont daring the first 
week in August the case would be very different, 
as these ought to grow to a large size; but, aa 
it happens, the Strawberries are often planted 
very mnoh later, and, as a oonaeqnenoe, do not 
make mnoh progress. There is no reason why a 
row of Tripoli Onions, Endive, Lettuce, or 
Spinaoh, should not now he sown or planted 
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midway between the line* of Strawberries, each 
sites often growing any or all of these exception¬ 
ally well. On the whole, however, Tripoli or 
any other autumn-sown Onions are the most 
suitable for these positions, these being merely 
thinned oat and allowed to form bulbs early 
where sown,—W. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

GLOXINIAS AND THEIR CULTURE. 

It would be difficult to name a more attractive 
and beautiful olass of easily-grown plants for 
extended and general cultivation than Gloxinias. 
The original drooping flowered varieties have 
been superseded by those which are ereot (see 
annexed Illustration of a well-grown seedling 
plant), and as the latter are well diversified, both 
as regards colour and markings, there is little 
need for growing the others. As a rule. Gloxinias 
are not so generally well cultivated as their merits 
and usefalncsa entitle them to be, the msjority of 
growers being content with a few plants in small 
pots indifferently flowered. Seed should be 
sown at the end of February and during Maroh, 
and if the latest-sown ones do not flower in the 
autumn, they will be forming the 
best of bulbs for next year. For 
Raising seedlings shallow pans or 
pots, well drained and filled with 
light soil, are best, that on the sur¬ 
face being sifted and pressed evenly. 

The seeds should then be thinly dis¬ 
tributed and carefully covered with 
the least possible amount of soil, 
passed through a very fine sieve. I his 
is better than simply placing a glass 
over the top. Carefully water, keep 
the seeds shaded, and in a tempera¬ 
ture of about fi5 degs. The seedlings, 
as soon as large enough to handle, 
should be piicked off, eipeolally if 
they are at all orowded, or damping 
will soon begin. Shifting into new 
soil is always the best cure for damp¬ 
ing as soon as the least signs of it can 
be seen. Bulbs about two or three 
years old are the best for flowering, 
and as a new stock may easily be 
raised annually, there is no need for 
keeping them after attaining that 
age, unless in cases where there Is 
only a limited stock, and but little 
convenience for raising more. Glox¬ 
inias may be had in flower nearly all 
the year, continually starting some 
and retarding others to keep up a 
succession. Their natural flowering 
season is summer and early autumn, 
and now is a good time to start the 
bulbs. The treatment just given, and 
which is confidently recommended, 
varies a little in detail from that 
generally practised. The bulbs are 
taken from the old soil wherein 
they have been kept during winter, 
ia a dry, but not cold, place, and are potted 
in small pots, or, according to their size, in 
larger ones. They are then plaoed in a pro¬ 
pagating house, and not watered beyond a little 
from the syringe until the shoots appear. Soil 
composed of equal parts lumpy peat and leaf- 
mould, only partially decayed, with some char¬ 
coal and a little soot added, forms a good com¬ 
post. The soot adds considerably to the health 
and colour of the leaves. No loam iaused, and, 
provided 

Plenty or water is applied when the plants 
are growing, the compost ia best without It. 
It is a mistake to pot any of the Gesneraceous 

S lants with scaly tubers, such as Achimenes, 
loxinlas, Gesneras, Ac., in heavy soil; neither 
should it be pressed too hard when potting. 
Before there Is danger of the roots being starved 
the plants should be shifted on. Supposing 
their healthy appearance indicates free growth, 
they may then be transferred from 5-inch to 
8 inch pots, or from other sizes in a similar 
proportion without any fear of Injury. As the 
leaves are exceedingly brittle the operation must 
be oarefully performed, and the less number of 
times it is done the better. The plants or leaves 
should on no aooount be placed near hot pipes, 
or their chief insect enemy, thripe, will soon 
obtain a footing. This pest disfigures the 
leaves and leaf-stalks, and is very alffioult to 
eradicate when onoe established without ipuch 
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injury being caused to the leaves. Plenty of 
moisture in the house and about the plants is 
one of the beat preventives. Gloxinias like 
plenty of water when growing, and oopious 
Byringings, especially in the evenings after warm 
days. Water should never be used oold, as It 
has a very injurious effect. Plenty of room must 
be allowed the plants to develop, and, although 
shade from bright sunshine is essential In 
summer, it should be movable, so that full light 
may be admitted at other times. As soon as the 
flowers can be seen some manure should be 
given. A sprinkling of Standen'e or Clay’s 
Fertiliser over the surface of the soil about 
once a fortnight will prove cffdotive, increased 
vigour in the plants soon being apparent. 
Manure-water may also be used, but it ia not so 
easily applied without diifiguriug the leaves; 
the artificial manure is readily put on with a 
broad label. 

Plenty op air may be given in summer, 
especially when the flowers begin to open, but 
draughts must be avoided. As out flowers 
Gloxinias are extremely effective when arranged 
with only the addition of a little Fern in speci¬ 
men glasses, and in round or oval bowls. They last 
a considerable time without fading if the plants 
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Blasts ih Ope Readies' Gaedmh: A well-grown seedling Gloxinia. 
Engraved for Gaedebiho Ilutbtaated from a photograph sent 

by Mr. J. C. Grinling, Barton under-Needham. 


have had plenty of air admitted to them before 
the flowers were cut. If several shoots are pro¬ 
duced from one bulb when starting, they may 
be thinned and easily propagated to form good 
plants the same year. Liberal treatment, by 
allowing plenty of pot room and tepid water, 
both at the roots and overhead when growing, 
with a moderate amount of shade in summer, 
will induce a vigorous growth, and eventually 
a fine display of flowers that will well repay 
for any extra trouble taken in their cultivation. 

_ K. 

8)31.— Wintering seedling Begonias —If you 
have a greenhouse you will And the be«t> plan will be to 
lay the pots on their sides underneath the staging, or If you 
have not got a greenhouse, almost any plaoe that would 
give protection from froet would do. It Is bee) to pot them 
when you are ready to again start them Into groweh.—O. 
Sasdkoed, Smethwick 

- Do not shift them now, but encourage 

growth by watering liberally, and give some 
liquid-manure now and then till the middle of 
October, when growth will be about at an end. 
In November the leaves will turn yellow and the 
stems will die off, and during that time water 
should only be given when the soil gets dry. 
In this way the tubers will ripen off well, and 
this is the secret of getting them to start freely 
in spring. When at rest lay the pots on their 
sides on the floor, and keep quite dry till the 
middle of Maroh, when they may be watered. 
-J. C. B. 


8878.—Uses of a cold frame. —There are 
many uses for a oold frame at this season. It 
might be filled with Violets for winter blooming, 
or used for striking cuttings of Caloeolarias, 
Pansies, Violas, and Pentitemons. Cuttings of 
many hardy things will root now in a cold 
frame. I have rooted Pinks and Carnations in 
September. If deep enough it could be filled 
with Chrysanthemums, or, if not deep enough, 
the earth inside might be dug out. A orop of 
Turnip Radishes could be raised in it for winter 
use. Lettuoe, Endive, and other salad plants 
may be planted inside. The frame may also be 
used for sheltering Parsley, Cauliflowers, Ac,— 
E. H. 

- It depends upon whother vegetables or 

flowers are preferred. If the forme r, it might 
be utilised for Cauliflower plants, or for Lettuce, 
or it might be used to obtain early Carrots, 
Radishes, Ac., or whatever may be preferred. 
Should flowers be preferred, I find suoh frames 
exoellent for Carnations of the more tender 
kinds; also for choice alpine Primulas, Auriculas, 
Ac. ; not that such plants may not do very well . 
out-of-doors, but they flower so early in the year 
that the beauty of the flowers is sadly marred 
by the vicissitudes of our uncertain climate. 

Stocks, Asters, and other half-hardy 
snnuala may be raised early in the 
frame, to be planted out later. — 
J. D. E. 

— You may utilise your oold 
frame at once by filling it with 
Violets. The best Violet for your 
purpose is Marie Louise. This is a 
double variety, and flowers freely 
from the autumn until the spring. 
There will, no doubt, be a scarcity of 
flowers in severe weather during the 
winter, but if you keep out the frost 
by external coverings they will com¬ 
mence to flower again when the 
weather gets warmer; or you may 
raise an early crop of Radishes in the 
frame by sowing the seed at the 
end of December.—J. C. C. 

8689 — Wintering Carnation 
layers. —There is not a bit of doubt 
about the hardiness of Carnation 
layers in the majority of winters ; 
but occasionally there comes a season 
of unusual severity, with alternate 
thaws and frosts, and then the deli¬ 
cate plants suffer. Hence It is that 
growers of the choice florists’ varie¬ 
ties usually pot them up, or some of 
them, as It is worth a little trouble to 
feel perfectly safe.—E. H. 

- In a locality eight miles south 

of Edinburgh it would not be safe to 
allow Carnation layers to be exposed 
in the open ground all the winter, 
unless they were of the very hardiest 
vaiieties, suoh as the Crimson Clove, 
which I have known to stand un¬ 
scathed through the m ost severe 
winters near Edinburgh. If it Is 
thought to be undesirable to pot up the whole of 
the layers, two or three pairs of each variety may 
be planted in small pots, and be wintered in 
oold frames.—J. D. E. 

8000. — Treatment of Cyclamens —My Cycla¬ 
mens at present are In oold frames ; but If the plants 
were young and required repotting now, we would piece 
them in a greenhouse on a shelf near the glaee. They 
•uooeed well planted in a oompoetof loam, leaf-mould, and 
a proportion of decayed manure ; the manure to be dried 
and eaaily crumbled up. It leaf-mould is not easily 
obtained, some flbrouc-peat answere well.—J. D. E. 

-Nearly equal parts of fibrous loam and good 

leaf-mould, with a good dash of sharp or ooarse 
■and, will grow these to perfection ; if the loam 
is very light use less leaf-mould, cay, in the pro¬ 
portion of two to three. The best time to repot 
is just as the fresh growth la commencing in 
August. The plants should subsequently be 
shut up rather closely in a pit or frame, with 
shade from strong sun and frequent sprinklings 
overhead, but the soil must only be kept from 
getting very dry until the fresh roots have 
penetrated it to a considerable extent. As they 
advance give more air, and more water at the 
root, and in October remove to a shelf near the 
glass, or a high ash bed in a rather warm green¬ 
house, and keep them cons tarntly moist at the 
root.—B. C. R. 

8683.—Cutting down a Canna —These 
are usually out down when the leaves turn 
yellow. When planted oat In the open air they 
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arc always left till the frost outs them; the tops 
are then shortened to within 5 inches, and the 
roots lifted and placed thickly on the border in 
the orchard-house for the winter, or they may 
be paoked close together in boxes and kept 
nnder the stage in a oool greenhouse.—If. H. 

86^0. — Height of Taberoses.— Three feet 9 inches 
bo the lowest flowers Is unusually tall. A good average 
height would be 3 feet altogether. The quantity and 
quality of the flowers is fairly satisfactory. If there was 
not any manure in the soil it Is rather remarkable that the 
stems ran up so high. Probably the plants have been at a 
considerable distanoe from the glass.—J. D. E. 


so planted that their branches intermingle, and 
the blossoms depend In olose proximity to each 
other. In planting, however, oare should be 
taken to obtain only the best forms, for there 
are several inferior varieties, especially among 
the coloured ones. This is no doubt owing to 
many of them being raised from seed ; indeed, 
I have seen the flowers of some seedlings so 
light in colour as to suggest a cross between the 
white and red forms. Where three are required, 
the beautiful mottled variety should also be 
grown.—T, 


and the 3 inch 3 feet 6 indies. The water dis¬ 
appeared from the test hole as soon as the drains 
were laid; but, to make assurance doubly sure, 
I raised the beds after trenching and manuring 
the ground a foot above the surrounding level of 
the garden. I also turfed the edges of the beds 
with green turf. The Roses have done splen¬ 
didly, and, if 11 A. B. C.” will follow this plan, 
he will be able to produoe not only the finest 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses he ever saw, but an 
abundant bloom of the more tender Teas as well. 
—J. D. E. 


POINSETTIA PULGHERRIMA PLANTED 

OUT. 

Generally speaking, this nsefnl winter-flower¬ 
ing plant is considered somewhat difficult to 
grow. When grown in the usual way it is no 
uncommon occurrence to see a whole batch of 
plants lose their leaves through injudicious 
watering, either too much or too little, or 
through any other neglect in their treatment. 
v Such has been my experience—and I have at 
* one time and another had some thousands of 

E lants under my charge. Doubtless many more 
ave experienced the same. Once I planted 
several out in a small border at the baok of an 
intermediate house. These grew fairly well for 
three years, but then, owing to some mismanage¬ 
ment on the part of the man in eharge at that 
time, a ohange for the worse took place, which 
eventually ended in the death of the plants. 
Sinoe then I have come across many planted out, 
though I never remember seeing such a fine 
plant as one I saw last season at Belton Park. 
This was growing in nothing but a mixture of 
soil, ashes, and other rubbish, such as is gene¬ 
rally found on beds in a house. Judging from 
the main stem, whioh was nearly as thick as a 
man’s wrist—something unusual for a Poin- 
settia stem—and about 4 feet in height, it was 
at least fifteen or twenty years old. Evidently 
it had never been planted in its present place in¬ 
tentionally, as it was in the centre of a bed, the 
surface of whioh was covered with other plants. 
(The main stem, as just mentioned, was about 
4 feet in height, and from this seven strong 
shoots, as thick as an ordinary walking-stick 
and some 3 feet in length, were growing at the 
time of my visit. Most of these had already 
reached the roof of the house, but as the bracts 
form, each shoot is tied down to a stake, thus 
forming a kind of huge pyramid. . Each of the 
shoots annually produces bracts of a large size. 
No apeoial oare is paid to the plant; it la allowed 
to grow pretty much as it likes during summer, 
which treatment it obviously enj oys. When the 
flowering period is over, and the proper season 
for pruning comes round, every shoot of the pre¬ 
vious year’s growth is cut back to within two 
eves or so of the main stem. No special atten¬ 
tion is paid to watering, the main support the 
plant gets being the drainings from the other 

{ >ots. In exceptionally dry weather, however, 
t is given a good Boaking once a week. After 
seeing it growing thus, the thought naturally 
arises, whioh is the best system of culture, in 
pots or planted out ? C. 


Double-flowered Violets in boxes.— 

In some plaoes there is a difficulty in obtaining 
double-flowered Violets to succeed throughout 
the winter in frames which cannot be heabed to 
keep out the frost. By growing them in boxes 
or pots this difficulty may be overcome, and in 
some places this is a more convenient way of 
securing a supply of blooms. Amongst those 
who cannot spare a frame for Violets only, pots 
or boxes oan be placed on the shelf in the green¬ 
house or vinery. Now is a good time to lift 
the roots with a portion of soilafctached. Place 
them {neither pots or boxes, using a fairly good 
soil in which there is plenty of good leaf-mould. 
Place the plants in frames, shading from bright 
sun for a few days until new roots are forming, 
when they may stand outside altogether until 
danger of frost is apprehended, when they 
should be placed In their winter quarters. If a 
frame oannot be had, behind a north wall will 
do.—M. 

Lapagerias in bloom.—The Lapageria 
is undoubtedly entitled to rank as one of the 
finest of all greenhouse plants, and at the pre¬ 
sent time it may be seen at its best in many 
gardens. The distinctive features of both are 
well shown when the white and red variety are 
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Green-fly and chloride of lime.— Por 
five or six veers I have been muoh bothered 
with green-ny in my greenhouse in summer, and 
on Cinerarias in pots in a frame, and Chrysan¬ 
themums in pots standing outside. I have for 
some time been in the habit of washing the out¬ 
sides of the pots when they get greenish with a 
little ohloride of lime in the water, but of oourse 
it was immediately washed off again. This 
summer the idea ocourred to me to sprinkle 
some of the ohloride of lime on the greenhouse 
floor occasionally, and sinoe then no green fly 
has appeared on any of the plants, nob even on 
the yellow Calceolaria, which used to have it 
in abundano. Some chloride of lime was also 
put in a saucer and placed in the frame beside 
the Cinerarias. One resalt of this was that 
when the frame was olosed for the night the 
three plants around and nearest the sauoer 
drooped, but afterwards recovered when the 
sash was taken off, and the other result is that 
no fly has appeared on any of the plants. The 
Chrysanthemums were subjected to the same 
influence, but in a moderate and cautious way, 
and they also have been quite free from the 
vermin. Yet Rose-bushes in the beds and on 
the walls—some of them only 2 yards off—have 
been smothered as usual, except where constant 
attention has been given to keep them dean. 
I think I may infer from this that I am in¬ 
debted to the ohloride of lime for the freedom 
from fl/ this ssaion.—P. R. 


ROSES. 

8641. — Roses and climbers for a 
house front-— Prepare the border 3 feet In 
depth and 2| feet iu width. See that some 
broken bricks or rather large cinders are placed 
at the very bottom 3 Inches deep for drainage. 
Then fill up the whole border with a well-mixed 
compound of rotten stable-manure, loamy soil, 
sana from a hill, lime, and soot. In this border 
all the following beautiful climbing plants 
will flourish exceedingly : Lonloera flexuosa, 
which makes at least 10 feet of growth in one 
summer; a Periploca grn?ca, which is equally 
rapid and has foliage of great beauty ; an J4acal- 
lonia, a Wistaria, the white Jessamine, also 
yellow, a Japonioa, a Forsythia, the pnrple 
Jaokmani Clematis, a Cheshunt Hybrid Rose 
(rose oolour), Lamarque (cream), Bankiian (yel¬ 
low), gracilis (rose), an Ayrshire (white), and if 
there is space plant any of the Virginian 
Creepers. Plant the Jackman’s Clematis 
amongst the White Jessamine or the Periploca. 
Everlasting Peas are also a great ornament 
The extreme edge of the border should be 
oarefully arranged with rookery stones, and 
having filled up all the pockets or crevices with 
the same mould as the border, plant any of the 
following: Arabls, Aubrietias, yellow Alyssnm, 
Mossy Saxifrages of all kinds, Gentianellas, 
Litahospermuma, Creeping Jenny, and dwarf 
Campanulas. The border Itself could be filled 
up with bulbs now at the time it is arranged, 
and hundreds of yellow winter Aconites, which 
will flower from Daoember to the middle of 
February; also Sclllas, all of which should 
never be disturbed. Your house and border 
will be lovely. A good top-dressing every 
three months and plenty of water is all this 
border will require. —Olitory. 

8643 —Draining Rose-beds. —Six years 
ago I had to do with planting Rose-beds on 
similar ground to that alluded to by " A. B. C.” 
My first plan was to test the state of the ground 
by digging a hole 2 feet deep. I found in twelve 
hours that it was nearly half full of water. Now 
** A. B. C.” need not be told that patting into 
the hole 6 inches of stone would not drain away 
the water. I put in drains 15 feet apart of 

2- inoh tiles, ana ran them into another drain of 

3- inoh pipes. The 2-inoh pipes were 3 feet deep, 


8!05 — Raising Roses from seeds.— 
The seeds should be sown in March in well- 
prepared ground in the open, or they may be 
sown In boxes in a oold frame. The advan¬ 
tages of sowing in the open ground are that 
the young plants get a chance of making a 
strong growth, and seme of them will probably 
bloom tne first year. The French raisers gene¬ 
rally piaotise this method, making the ground 
rich and deeply digging it. It is well to lay it 
up rough in February, and choosing a dry time 
break It to pieces, rake level. Cover the seeds 
with half an inoh of fine sell, and make the sur¬ 
face level. Water if the weather is dry, and 
shade with evergreen boughs or old mats till the 
young plants appear.—J. C. B. 

8692 —Climbing Roses for a warm 
situation. —A good many people would prefer 
the yellow and white Banksian Roses for snob a 
position; but if they are not to your taste you 
may select La Marque (white), William Allen 
Richardson (dark-buff), Gloire do Dijon (fawn), 
red Gloire de Dijon, and Cheshunt Hybrid 
(crimson). If the plants are in pots you may 
plant them at ones; if they are lifted from 
the open ground the first week in November is 
the best tune. Do not plant them too oloee to 
the wall of the house. The roots will get more 
moisture if they are planted 1 foot from tne wall; 
the branches are easily trained to the wall all 
the same.—J. C. 0. 


8687.—Planting Christmas Roses.— 
“Rex” can plant Christmas Rosas now cer¬ 
tainly from pots or a little; later on, or now 
also from the ground if oarefully lifted, but I 
would oaubion him as to sorts. There are 
several kinds of the white flowered Heliebonxs 
nlger, and even in these there are differences, 
some showing many green and mean flowers. 
The best sort) is Helleborns niger major; and 
there is another vernallr, and both are better 
than the old one. As to situation, it loves a 
warm corner, south aspect, and sheltered, bat 
not by bashes.— C. E., Lyme Regis . 

—— Christmas Roses may bs lifted now 
put in pots for blooming in a room, but they 
will be better out-of-doors till the flower buds 
are showing, whioh will probably be towards 
the end of November or beginning of December. 
I find the large flowered variety of Helleborus 
niger flowers earlier than the type. Christmas 
Roses are not injured by frost—at least, the 
plants are not—but the flowers are discoloured 
by damp and frost. Let them remain In the 
pots till spring, and then plant and plunge 
them out into border, and water when necessary. 
—E. H. * 


-This would be % good time to dig up the plants for 

the purpose of planting them Into pots. The blossoms do 

S et Injured a Utile by froete, but not when they tie in- 
oors, or even protected by glass lights. They may be 
divided and replanted early in the spring, whan the flower- 
ing period is over. The plants set in pets now would most 
likely flower in Daoember.—J. D. E. 

8592.—Management of gold and silver 

flsll. — u Constant Reader” does not sta^e 
whether his aquarium is situated indoors or out¬ 
side. I take it that it is indoors, and that It is 
composed of glass. His first care must be to 
thoroughly cleanse the Inside; he can then put 
some well-washed sand on the bottom (it Is bast 
when it is procured from some local stream, 
with a few good-sized pebbles in it). Some 
Vallisneria plants should be planted in the sand, 
with some of the common American Pondweed. 
Let the water be as clear as possible, and be 
ohaugjd at least onoe a-week. A very good 
plan ii to draw off about one-third of the water 
every day and fill It up with fresh. Ajb for 
feed mg, the greatest oare must be 
Never feed with bread-crumbs, as they make 
the water sour. Give the fish small worms 
bits of dough, always taking care that the bits 
left by the fish are oleared out of the water. If 
possible the aquarium should be covered with a 
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bit of perforated zlno to keep oat as mdoh dirt 
and doat aa possible. A great peat to the 
owner of an aquarium la the green alime whioh 
makaa ita appearance on the aidea of the glass 
aooner or later. A good preventive for thia ia 
to keep the whole atruotnre covered round with 
Borne light material which can be eaaily taken 
off when the contenta are to be examined. A 
few of the flat water anaila will help to keep 
the water healthy by eating all decayed matter. 
—H. L. H. 


ORCHIDS. 

THE LIlRGE-FLOWERED DBNDROBIUM 
NOBILE NOBILHJS. 

I am aaked by “ M. M. J." if thia plant ia worth 
the money that ia aaked for it, and what it ia 
like. Regarding the flrat qaeetion, it ia difficult 
to aay, beoaoae “ M. M. J. doea not name the 
prioe whioh he haa been aaked. I know it haa 
ranged high, and for my own part I do not 
think that any anm which I have heard named 
li too muoh ; but then ao much dependa upon 
taate. The plant, I know from actual experi¬ 
ence with it, ia a very long way auperior to any 
form of D. nobile whioh haa yet been aeen in 
cultivation, the flowera (aee illustration) being 
large and fall, meaaurlng some 3 inches or 4 
inches across, and of a rioh deep amaranth- 
purple, the hue of the lip deep blackish-purple, 


it in my window, where it did well. In the 
evening I took it down to the acullery and 
plaoed it over the sink, gave it a good watering, 
and allowed it to hang there all night to drain ; 
in the morning I washed the dust off ita leavea 
and returned it to the window. This system, I 
think, suited it well, and I should have had it 
now had my time not been ao fully occupied that I 
oould not attend to these pete, and so I gave it 
and several others away to a friend who pos¬ 
sessed an Orohid house, where it ia still doing 
well. The soil I used waa good fibrous peat 
and ample drainage, ao that it ia a plant that 
may be made a window pet of by anyone having 
time. Matt. Bramble. 


THE GUARDSMAN ORCHID (HABENARIA 
MILITARISE 

A “Reader of Gardening ” sends me a fine 
spike of this plant, aaying : “I am a gardener, 
living about thirty miles from London, have a 
collection of curious plants, and last year my 
employer brought me a dozan of this one, most 
of whioh had flowered. This season I have nine 
in flower, and two growing strongly, one dead 
I do not think I have done badly with them. I 
send you this aa a alight acknowledgment, &o.” 
Well, the spike came to hand in fine oondition, 
the lip aa brilliant a red as a guardsman's ooat, 
large, and well developed, but I fancied the petals 
are whiter than I have evir noticed tlnmia this 



The large-flowered Dendrobiuan (D. nobile nobilius). 


with a white border between it and the broad 
amaranth purple tip. It ia one of my greatest 
pleasures to find this variety appreciated as It 
ia. I know the time when I bad thia plant 
before the days of ita popularity, and oould 
never persuade anyone tnat it was any good. 
Therefore, to “M. M. J.” I would aay, it you 
are not pretty well up in Orchid culture do not 
pay too heavy a prioe for it. 

Matt Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM TIGRINUM. 

This la a plant I would strongly recommend to 
every grower of cool Orchids, and I have seen 
several examples thia season in bloom already. 
It ia a plant which grows quite cool, yet It likea 
van. As a window-plant 1 can confidently re¬ 
commend It, having tried it myself—grew It for 
a twelvemonth and flowered it, so that “ I have 
tried it, and ao, of course, ought to know and 
Ita rioh golden-yellow flowera, ao strongly Im¬ 
pregnated with the odour of Violets, Is moat 
weloome. Grown in a window, however, It will 
fail to flower at so early in the season as this, my 
example, 1 think, opening on New Year’s Day 
or Christmas day, I forget which ; but open 
when they will, they are moat aooeptsble To 
ffrow this plant in a window requires more care 
than when it ia located in a cool Orchid-house, 
End thia ia how I managed it. Mine ia a sunny 
window, too much so for Odontoglossums, but 
this Mexican Orohid likes sun, so I used to hang 
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before. It is a rare terrestrial plant from Cochin 
China; the plant was, I believe, first brought 
to France by my friend, M. Godefroy-Lebeuf, 
now established as a nurseryman at Argenteull, 
near Paris, and from his specimens Professor 
Reichenbaoh named the plant H. pasilla; but 
when the same plant waa brought home and 
grown by M. Regnier, of Paris (whom I have 
not the pleasure of knowing), ao magnificent 
did the speoies appear, that the name puailla 
waa suppressed, and the name militaris adopted 
in ita stead ; but to my friend Godefroy is due 
the oredit of being ita first Introducer. To any 
and all of my readers who have time and 
means, I would say obtain this plant, if you 
can. I daresay it is dearer now than it was last 
year, but if neglected it is apt to became dearer, 
aa so few people will give themselves the 
trouble to care for these plants In a proper 
manner during the resting season, and, therefore, 
they die never more to return ; others again who 
attempt to grow these plants, roast them up when 
at rest, by whioh means their death ia equally 
as assured, forgetting that a plant in a pot 
when so rested baa all ita roots diied up, but 
that when in the open ground there ia a cartain 
amount of moisture rising from the ground 
below, even when the ground in whioh it Ilea is dry, 
whioh affords them a genial moisture, whilst in 
the case of our own species in England, in their 
resting season they are considerably wetter than 
In the growing and flowering season. The plant 
in question grovrs frrm l fo«t <o 2 feet Id height, 


the radioal leavea being few—some five or alx in 
number. These are a few inches long, and of a 
bluish-green In colour, the stem leaves being 
few and smaller. The flowera are borne in a 
somewhat globose raceme at the top, numbering 
some ten or twelve or more. These have a 
broad and flat trifid lip, with a long spur, and 
the lip is a bright-red, producing a splendid 
appearance. These flowers last a long time in 
beauty, and when they are past their best I 
prefer picking them off the stem (in preference 
to cutting the head off), and allowing the stem 
to die away of its own accord. In ita native 
country it is said to lie dormant from November 
until the month of May. This is considerably 
over half the year. With us, however, it will 
not ba so long quiet; therefore, soon in the new 
year I advise it to be repotted, oarefully taking 
away the old soil, and supply it with new, and 
in the month of April it may begin to be treated 
with regular waterings, jast enough to keep the 
■oil in a moist condition ; but even earlier it 
must be given a little water occasionally. When 
the watering comes to be a regular thing it 
should be plaoed in the Intermediate or 
Cattleya house. Through its resting seaton the 
Odontoglossum house will be warm enough for * 
It, and when the plant pushes its new growth 
through the soil more water will b 3 neoewary; and 
during the growing season the plants will require 
careful watching to keep them free from red- 
spider, which is apt to Infest the plant if it la not 
kept in a very moist atmosphere. The soil my 
friend has used for these plants is a mixture of 
light, turfy loam, a little peat, and some river 
sand, with good drainage, and his suooess has 
been v*ry good. Iam of opinion, however, that 
a little calcareous soil mixed with this would be 
an advantage, and would advise him to try it 
with one or two roots at the next potting. 

Matt, Bramble. 


WHITE SPIRAEA PALMATA. 

The typical bright coloured form of thl 1 
Japanese Spines has been grown in our gardens 
for a considerable time, and is now empl >yed for 
a variety of purposes, but the white flowered 
kind is altogether scarcer, being, indeed, of far 
more recent introduction, and though certainly 
less showy than the commoner form, it is never¬ 
theless a very beautiful plant. It is only when 
planted in a moist spot that those Spit was are 
seen to advantage, for if they are at all dry at 
the root the foliage becomes seared, and the 
plant thus loses a good deal of its beauty, while 
ohe flowers seldom develop properly if the roots 
do not receive a sufficient amount of moisture. 
Neither Splrw* ptlmaba nor the white flowered 
variety can be forced into bloom as early in the 
season as the common S. japonics, but still, if 
assisted with a little heat, the earliest of them 
may be had in flower by the end of May, at 
which season they form very handsome subjeots 
for the embellishment of the greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory. Large quantities of S. palmate are 
grown in this country and disposed of during 
the winter for forcing purposes ; and no doubt 
after a time the white variety will also be exten¬ 
sively cultivated. Plants that are bought for 
forcing are usually received in the shape of 
olnmps, containing from three to six good 
flowering crowns as large aa the top of one's 
thumb, and in potting them a fair space should 
be allowed for the roots, as when in full growth 
thev are verv vigorous. Such being the oase, it 
will be found that pots 6 inches to 9 inches ia 
diameter are not too large, and the soil should 
principally oonsist of loam, lightened by an 
admixture of well-decayed manure. In potting, 
the top of the orown should be just level with 
the surfaoe of the soil, and plenty of space 
must be left for water, as when the flowers 
begin to open the plants need a liberal supply. 
Owing to this they are greatly assisted at that 
time by being stood in saucers, as it is then 
possible to keep the soil muoh moister than if 
simply plaoed on a stage. When in aotlve 
growth weak manure-water is also of great 
service. T. 


8547.— Evergreens end flowering climbers.— 
I bars already answered the greater pan of take query 
In my reply to No. 8520 O.taer good ollmbere fer a 
smoky atmosphere are the Winter Jasmine (J. nudlflorum). 
Cotoneastere, Crataegus I’yraoaoths, Cob®» loandens. 
Vims, and the Common Hop. A Wistaria and a Ololre de 
Dijon Rose would also probably do we'l Tropmoluma 
Lobb’anuro, Firsbs'l, and c»n?rl'me tre v^ry u'eful.— 
BOR 
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most uiefal and beautiful, and ai it does not 
rapidly build up its item it will be years before 
it outgrows even a limited space. Its frondi 
are from 3 feet to 4 feet long ; in a state of 
nature they reach to 10 feet, thus making a 
head considerably over 20 feet across ; but it has 
never yet been seen this size in European 
gardens. The fronds are three times divided, 
deep-green on the upper surface, paler beneath. 
This plant is found in quantity throughout the 
Northern and Middle Islands. 

D. fibrosa. —This plant is very muoh like the 
Australian D. antarotica ; but the plante of it 
which I have had could be readily distinguished 
from that species when growing side by side. 
The stem is stout—indeed, stouter in proportion 
to its near relative. The fronds are coriaceous 
in texture, broad, and deep-green ; the ends of 
the pinnules turned upwards, which renders it 
very distinct as a growing plant. It appears to 
be an abundant species. 

D. LANATA.— This is a beautiful species, 
dwarfer than either of the preceding, and it 
has never been brought to this oountry in any 
quantity, although it is said be abundant in New 
Zealand. The ba<-e of the stems are clothod 


walls. All of these materials are greatly lm. 
proved upon by the invention of the Fern tiles 
of Messrs. Booty. In these the Ferns Bhown in 
the engraving are growing, there being some 
four or five lines of them running the entire 
length of the house, and every inoh is as well 
furnished as the piece shown in the engraving. 
The supply of Maiden hair fronds to be had 
from this house is enormous. This is not the 
place to give particulars of the tiles, other than 
that they are extremely neat, made of good 
pottery ware, and can be readily fixed to any 
kind of wall by a handy labourer. I think so 
highly of the invention, that I have no hesita¬ 
tion in saying that had I blank walls to cover 
with vegetation these tiles would be employed.” 

COLLECTING FALLEN LEAVES. 

At this season of the year, when the leaves are 
falling from a good many trees and shrubs, 
everyone who has a garden should make a point 
of collecting all the leaves they possibly can for 
making leaf-mould,as it isinvaluible for patting, 
the majority of cultivated plants thriving 
luxuriantly in it. Such plants as Primulas, 



A Fern wall. Engraved from a photograph. 


with long, whitish, silky hairs which readily dis¬ 
tinguish it; the fronds are broad and deep-green 
in colour. J. Jarvis. 


FERNS. 

NEW ZEALAND TREE-FERNS 
(DICKSONIAS). 

It will soon be time to turn my attention from 
these pleasant islands to fresh fields and pastures 
new, for I shall have soon exhausted the Ferns of 
those lands. I saw somewhere, a few weeks 
ago, that the plants of this genus, and several 
others with arborescent stems, wer6 exceedingly 
popular, and quoted as an example the great 
quantities which were being constantly imported. 
This is nob, unfortunately, the case now. It 
was a few years ago, and I used to import Tree- 
Ferns by the hundred, and seoure a ready sale 
for them as soon as they had made a head of 
fronds, but during the past decade or two the 
fanoy for these plants has died out. This, no 
doubt, will ba of the greatest assistance in 
restoring these plants in their native habitats, 
and I, for one, should be glad to see Tree-Ferns 
in every conservatory in the land, as they lend 
an enchantment to the place which is yielded by 
no other plant, not even a Cycad, and these and 
Tree-Ferns are very singular in toing enabled to 
withstand rough usage, and about moving in a 
manner whioh no other plants can or will do ; 
for instance, the old stems of Cycads which are 
such a conspicuous feature in the Palm-house of 
the royal gardens at Kew, the enormous speci¬ 
mens which are to be seen in the nation’s garden 
of the Dutohman at Amsterdam, and the vast 
quantities which are to be seen in tradesmen's 
establishments in Leipzig, are many scores of 
years old. They have all their leaves cut off, 
and all their roots are stripped from the base, 
and their stems are shipped to Europe from the 
(’ape and various places in Africa, from the 
South American regions, and from tropical 
Australia ; and these plants live and grow when 
they arrive here. In this manner also are the 
stems of Tree-Ferns treated, and they travel 
well, as a rule, and soon begin to grow after 
their arrival in this country. We should have 
a difficulty in thus uprooting a Pine, or an Oak, 
or Elm, and obtaining the same result from 
them. However, these Tree-Ferns do grow when 
brought to us, and they travel comparatively 
well, and they soon appear again in a new 
dreES. Now, in New Zealand there are three 
species of Dicksonias, all of them beautiful and 
distinct, and all of them thrive in the coolest 
house. They should be kept in somewhat small 
pots or tubs; the stems should be syringed 
morning and evening in the summer season ; but 
very little will be necessary in winter, saving the 
moisture whioh rises from the house. During 
the summer season they will be much benefited 
by waterings with weak liquid manure-water, 
cow-manure being by far the best to use. Do 
not bind any Sphagnum Moss round the stems 
to induce them to root more freely. It is a 
practice which I entirely objeot to, not but that 
it will cause the roots to spring out with more 
rapidity, but it builds up a bad and rotten stem, 
for after a short time this Moss crumbles away, 
a little at a time, and thus, instead of a hard and 
solid stem clothed with roots, one has but a 
crumbling, rotten mass, which gives nothing 
but dissatisfaction to the possessor, and disgust to 
anyone knowing the cause. Frequent syringing 
overhead will also be beneficial; it keeps down 
thripa, and thus preserves the fronds in good 
health and beauty. This will also enable the 
fronds to be kept upon the plant for a longer 
time; but upon all accounts, when the fronds 
are past out them away, and do not break them 
down and let them hang dead about the stem of 
the plant to become an eyesore and a refuge for 
thrlps, and every other conceivable nuisance to 
which the Fern-grower can be subjected. Re¬ 
member that cleanliness is next to godliness 
in plant growing. We do not want our houses 
to be encumbered with dead and dying leaves ; 
but everything must be kept in a clean, smart, 
and healthy condition. 

D. squarrosa is a slender-stemmed speoies 
of great beauty, and from the flat habit of 
its head it has obtained the name of the 
“ Table-top Fern.” Its slender stems are black, 
and it retains the old fronds upon the stems 
longer than any other speoies. This is occasioned 
by its making lees roots about its stems than 
the other kinds, and the bases of them do 
not become enclosed. It forms stems some 
20 feet high, but for ordinary purposes those 
from 5 foot to C feet in height are by far the 


A FERN WALL. 

We are often asked the question as to how to 
cover a wall with Ferns. We think the following 
note from a well-known practical gardener, Mr. 
W. Wildsmith, of Heckfield-plaoe, will give a 
satisfactory answer to the question: “On a visit 
last season to Harrogate I had a walk through 
the nurseries of Messrs. Arthur Booty and Co., 
the feature of whioh, as I had previously been 
told, was the extensive range of low glass¬ 
houses in which Ferns for the million are grown. 
The demand exceeds the supply, and the Messrs. 
Booty,.to cope with suoh demand, and particu¬ 
larly in respect of Ferns for cutting for 
bouquets, conceived the idea cf Fern walls, one 
of whioh, on the north side of one of the houses, 
110 feet long, the annexed cut gives a good, but 
as regards extent a very faint, idea. This wall 
is furnished from end to end with masses of 
Maiden-hair Fern that it would be impossible 
to get by any other means. Cork, bark, wire- 
netting, and Moss have hitherto been the only 
materials adopted for the growth of Ferns on 


Cinerarias, and other things with tender roots, 
thrive better in a good proportion of leaf-mould 
than in any other mixture that can be pat 
together, while cuttings strike root, and seed¬ 
lings oome up and make rapid growth in this, 
which may be termed the natural soil for them, 
as it is one of the provisions of Nature that the 
seed when falling from the trees should be 
covered by the leaves that protect them through 
the winter, and make food for the tender root¬ 
lets of the seedlings in the following season; 
and it is surprising to find many who have large 
gardens putting quantities of leaves into ash¬ 
pits and other receptacles for worthless rubbish 
for the scavengers to clear away, while they are 
probably purchasing potting material that is not 
one quarter so good. The difficulty that I find 
generally stand in the way is that of having any 
convenient place of storage ; but this can easily 
be got over by digging out a pit under some 
tall trees, and surrounding it with shrubs, and 
into this the leaves can be put as fast as they 
are collected ; and as those of last year will now 
be in good condition for use it is a good plan to 
wheel out all that is in that condition, and store 
it in any convenient place where it can be got 
ready for potting as required. Anyone who 
has some deep briok pits will find them excellent 
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plfcoea for making potting soil, for if emptied 
now, and filled with leaves, they make capital 
winter quartern for such things as pot Straw¬ 
berries, bulbs, or bedding plants ; and in spring 
some manure oan be added to raise the heat 
sufficient for Cucumbers and Melons, and 
by the time these are done the whole mass will 
be ready for screening, and excellent soil it 
maker. J. G. H. 


BULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardbninq free, of charge if correspondents follow the rulei 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, $7, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more them one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as G a rushing has to be sent to press some 
time in advance qf date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers trill greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


8728.—Destroying weeds in gravel walks.— 
Would someone kindly tell me how to destroy weeds by 
other means than salting 1—J- Pont. 

8724. —Saving French and African Marigold- 
reed.—will someone kindly inform me how to save 
French end Afrioan Marigold-seed?—G. B. 

8725. —Hardy and late Chrysanthemums.— 
Would someone kindly give me the names of the beet 12 
hardy and late Chrysanthemums to grow out iu the 
garden ?—M. M. 

8726. — Forcing Madonna Lilies. — Are the 
Madonna Lilies (Ulium oandldum) difficult to foroe in 
pots ? I want to have them by Easter. Any advioe grate¬ 
fully reoeived.— Mistrbss Beatrice Oopi. 

8727. —S selling Carnations not flowering.— 
I have some Carnation seedlings of last year that have 
grown strongly bub have not flowered ? Oan anyone kindly 
suggest any reason why this is so ?—J. F. L. 0. 

8728. —Medeola asparagoldes. — Will someone 
kindly tell me the proper soil and treatment of above, and 
whether lb should ao well in a pot In a eunny or in a ehady 
position in an ordinary greenhorn ?—0. E. M. 

8729. —Lilies of the Valley In pote.—1 should be 
glad of any hints as to the proper treatment of Lillee of 
the Valley ia pots to bloom as early as possible, la any 
particular soil advisable ?— Mistress Beatrice Cope. 

8730. — Cucumbers seeding.— Will someone kindly 
tell me what I should do with a Cucumber for seed out off 
in mistake ? Should 1 out it open and take out the Beedr, 
or what Bhould I do with it ? ft le very yellow.— Rambler. 

8731. —Growing bulbs In china bowls.— I shall 
be very glad of any advioe on the subjeob of growing bulbs 
(Orooor, Naroiseur, & j.,) in ohlna bowls. 8honld they be 
In water ? They appear to be growing in Moee ?— Mistrbss 
Beatrice Cope. 

8732 — Peach and Plum-tree for a greenhouse. 
—Will someone kindly tell me the name of the beet Peach 
and Plum-trees euitable for growing on the wall of a green¬ 
house (heated) 9 feet high and 20 feet long, one tree of 
eaoh.—J. W. F. 


8733 —Ivy for a trellis-work.—I shall be muoh i 
obliged if anyone would Inform me of the best Ivy to | 
quiokly oover trellis-work standing alone In a sheltered 
position In sandy toll facing north and south. Locality, 
Weybridge.—W. L. W. 

8734. —Violets and Tree - Mignonette. — Will 
someone kindly give me dimensions for the treatment of 
Violets to flower In winter and spring, and alio for Tree- 
Mignonette. 1 live at the seaside, with a very eandy soil, 
though no heat.—J. F. L. 0. 

8735. —Low temperature of a Mushroom-bed. 
—1 wish to know if a Mushroom-bed well permeated with 

r wn will produce fair gatherings of Mushrooms when 
heat of the general mass or interior of It falls as low as 
60 degs., but is maintained at that figure T-Pmsus. 

8786.—Cutting back a Passion-flower, &o.— 
Will someone klnoly tell me when the Paarion-flower should 
be out back ? The shoots have got very long, and climbing 
all over the house, and if the fruit, which are about the 
Slse of a small Apple, are palateable ? They are quite 
yellow?—A, M. 

8737.—Saving Tomato-seed.—I am growing some 
Tomatoes out-of-doors, and wish to save one or two of 
the largest for seed. How should I aot ? Should I allow 
the fruit to hang until It ripens, and when out or gathered, 
ought I to leaye the Tomato to dry up bsfore extracting 
the aeed ?— Suffolk. 

8788.—Insect pests.— I find a quantity of small, 
whltey-green flies that hop as well as fly (some quite ic- 
flnitessimal white butterflies or moths) whloh lire under the 
leaves ;of (all delloate-green plants, each as Ivy.leaved 
Pelargoniums, Clematises, Fuchsias, ho., and eat them into 
white spots. Will “G. S. S." kindly toll me the beet cure? 
They are too quick for handpioklng. Tobacco fumigating 
spoils my young Adlantums.—R atty. 


8730.- Keeping old Pelargonium roots,— T shall 
feel greatly obliged to any reader of Gardening who oan, 
from personal experience, direct me as to the beet means 
of keeping old roots of bedding Pelargoniums, Ivy-lsaf, 
ho. No glass, very little room. 1 have heard of tying 
them up In the dark.—J. M. F. 

8740. — Taking up and cooking Salsafy. — 
Following the advioe given in Gardbning early in the 
season, 1 sowed a bed of Saleafy some months ago. It is 
now going to flower. Will someone kindly tell me when 
the roots should be taken up, and how treated ? What la 
the beet way tooook lb?-A. B. 

8741. —Weeds In leaf-mould.—I have no way of 
making leaf-mould, and I use mould from an old orow 
wood, mixed with land, which my plants seem to like very 
well. Would anyone kindly tell me how 1 am to destroy 
the weeds that are amongst this mould which are trouble¬ 
some amongst seeds town In pans, ho. ?— Elgin. 

8742. —Fig-trees.—Will some experienced gardener 
tell me what to do with large old Flg-treee that have been 
long neglected ? The growth Is so thick that neither light 
nor air oan get In, and the few Figs on the trees oannob 
ripen. Should the under wood be out away and the trees 
tunned, or would so doing injure the trees ?—A Lady. 

8743. — Grown Imperials not blooming. — 
For some reason or other no Crown Imperials bloomed 
this spring with me. I have generally a most beauti¬ 
ful show, but out of about fifty bulbs only three 
produoed blooms. The same thing was remarked In 
neighbouring gardens. Locality, 8andy, Bede.—A K. 

8744. —Treatment of Chinese Primulas.- 1 have 
some Chinese Primulas about three months old, whloh 
persist in being loose at the oollar, though every now and 
then I put more soil on and endeavour to press them well 
in; but they do not adhere to It. If any reader ot Gar¬ 
dening oan kindly point out the fault and suggest a remedy 
I shall feel obliged ?-S. E. D. 

8746. — Artificial manures.— Will “M. R 0. A ,” 
the writer of the artlole on this matter, in Gardening, 
Sept. 16th, page 897, wherein it Is etatod that the most 
euitable for Grass lawns are phosphates and potash, kindly 
inform me in what particular form these are best used, and 
In what quantity ? The early spring, I presume, Is the 
beet ting# for applying them ?—Bordbsbr. 

8741—Ivy for a wall coated with cement.—I 
with to know If there ia any kind of Ivy whloh will grow 
on a wall ooatod with osment? It Is too hard to drive a 
nail Into, and the only oMmber that will oling to It ie Am- 
pelopeis Veibohi; but this is bare and oold-looklng in 
winter. The broad-leaved Ivy and the heart shaped Ivy 
have both failed to hold on.— M. Hbndebson. 

8747. —Striking Roses from cuttings, fto.-i 
wish to know how and when to take cuttings from Roses? 
I have some trees that have flowered well this summer, 
and made plenty of wood; but this being the first time 
I have grown any, I am totally anaoqaalnted with the 
way onttlngs are taken. Ought the roots of the old trees 
tobepruned at all, and when oan the old trees be removed ? 

8748 —Treatment of Regal Pelargoniums.— 
In the spring of this year I purchased half-a-dosen rooted 
onttlngs of some Regal Pelargoniums, whloh were potted 
into 4j-inch pots, and have been grown In the greenhouse, 
bat have not flowered. Will someone kindly say what 
treatment they should reoeive from this time onwards in 
order to flower them next season ? Madame Thibaut is one, 
but I forget the names of the others.—J. H. P. 

8749.— Treatment of a Passion-flower.— I have 
a seedling Passion-flower, three years old, in a pot. Thie 
year 1ft has grown very tall, and now has several tide shoots 
6 inches or 8 inches long. Would these produoe flowers ? 
I have kepb lb indoors other winters; but now ift has grown 
so I do not know whaft to do with it. Oould someone kindly 
advise me In the matter? Would ift hurt during winter 
out-of-door?, as my small space of garden fooee north ?— 
D. T. 

8760. — B eakol e-roota dying off.— In Mar oh last I 
planted a bed of Seakale-plante. Hiving well trenohed 
and manured the bed the plants did extremely we'.l till 
within the pub two months, when they began to die off. 
I examined the roots and found them covered with small 
wireworme. I have been advised to dig In soot and salt to 
lay the ground for winter. Would this be advisable, and 
if so, would someone kindly tell me what quantity to usr, 
or give me some other remedy ?—G. H. 

8751.—Plants for a cool greenhouse In South 


Devon —I have taken a house in South Devon, and It 
faoee the south. At the west end I have a little conser¬ 
vatory from whloh 1 oan last keep oat the frost in winter. 
Inside lb has a briok on edge flower border, 18 inohee wide 
and 21 inohee In depth, well drained, and filled with very 
good soil. What would be the besb to do with it for winter 
deooration and summer use, but I should like it to look 
ornamental In the front, aa it faoee the road ?— R. M, 

8752. — Wintering Zonal Pelargoniums at 
Dais ton. —For many years I have tried to save Pelar¬ 
gonium cuttings at Dalston by striking them about 
September; but after keeping them all right the first part 
of the winter, they have, with bub few exceptions, all 
damped oil. Having some good bronxe Zonals and other 
kinds, I should like to know If there le any other way of 
saving through the winter, so as to keep their oolour and 
have strong yonng plants next spring ?—J. G. West. 

8753 — Cabbage-plants dubbing.— I should be 
glad If someone would k ndly inform me of the cause or 
the cure for Oabbage-plonte dubbing! Ab least, this Is 
what my gardener calls the disease that bu attacked my 
■uooeestve plantings of Cabbage, Oaultflowere, and Brueeels 
Sprouts. There would appear to be some grub whioh 
attaokethe stem below the eurfaoe of the soil, causing 
It to grow Into large lumps ae big as a orioket-beJl, 
effectually preventing the growth of the plant.—W. H. W. 

8754.—Arrangement of a stand In a conser¬ 
vatory.—Oan anyone kindly give me suggestions as to 
arrangement of a stand In a conservatory, 26 feet by 14 feet, 
opening off a drawing-room ? I am anxious to leave ae 
much ipaoe as possible for moving about, and should like 
tohave room for a few chairs to be able to sit about in the 
conservatory. What would be the best and cheapest way 
of warming it? 1 propose going tnfor fairly hardy plants, 
and have hod no experience In the matter before.—L F. B. 
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8755. —Climbing Rose for a galvanised Iron 
arch.-Will •• J. C. 0.’* kindly say what would be a good 
ollmbing Rose, with plenty of foliage and a free bloomer, 
to grow over an arch ol galvanised wire about 7 feet high? 

I should like one thab would grow quiokly. Would it be 
advisable to plant two Roses, one on eaoh side of the 
trellis, and allow them so muoh at the top? Any sug¬ 
gestions will be thankfally reoeived ae to time and method 
of planting. The neighbourhood is Liverpool.— Liverpud¬ 
lian. 

8756. — Dr. Hogg Crape.—I have a Dr. Hogg Vine In 
the same house as Blaok Hamburgh and Alioanteeand 
Royal Musoodine ; but It doe9 not do at all well, sets very 
badly, and the berries attain no size. The Vine grows 
fairly well. Oan I inarch a good white one on it next 
season that would do with the above named ones ? Would 
Foster's White Seedling do on it or Duke of Baooleuob, or 
what other variety? Should like to know a little about 
the Dr. Hogg Grape. Does It, os a rule, do well, and is it 
not a Muscat ?— Cambrian. 

8757. —Lapagerta shoota turning brown.—I 
have a red and a white Lapogeria growing in my conser¬ 
vatory, and though both make good growth, particu¬ 
larly the white, yet I frequently find the tip of a growing 
shoot suddenly turns brown and withers or damps off. It 
does not seem that there le muoh amiss at the root, for 
very often the shoot will almost Immediately throw out 
strong laterals near the tip. Oan anyone suggest what is 
the oause of the shoota going off ? In very sunny weather 
I have the plants shaded by a blind, as they are on a 
warm aonth-weaterly wall.— Borderer. 

8753.— Peach-trees on the back wall of a 
greenhouse.— I have a lean-to greenhouse, 30 feet long, 
12 feet wide, and 9 feet high at baok, the roof being 
covered with Vine-rods, 2 feet apart, pruned on the spur 
system. The Vine does not obstruoD the light In front 
glass of ho os a. Will someone kindly Inform me It I oould 
grow Peaoh-treee with soooese on the book wall, there 
being nothing there at preeent ? If nob Peooh, what would 
be the best to oover it with. I have hot-water pipes to 
keep out frost, whioh also heats an adjoining greenhouse, 
where the boiler le, where I have my flower*, plants, Ao., 
being separated from the other by a glass partition?— 
Amateur. 

8759.— Plants In a vinery.— Will someone kindly give 
me some advioe and lnstractions how to prooeed with the 
following?—I have a lean-to house, 19 feet by 9 feet, heated 
with a flue running aoroae both ends and along the front. 
Lost April I planted two Blaok Hombnrgh Grape-Vines In 
it (or rather In the outride border of the house). They are 
now bearing fruit almost rips, How should I manage os I 
want to have eome plants in it as well, eaoh as a few Ferns, 
Pelargoniums, and Faohriae? What heat should I keep 
In frosty weathtr, so as no) to start the Vines till the 
proper time, and should I prune them as soon as the fruit 
u out, or let them be as they are till I want to start them ? 
—Norfolk. 

8700.— Arrangement of a Tomato-house.— 
As 1 am about to construct a Tomato-house, the else to be 
18 feet by 10 feet, the sides 2 feet high made of wood, the 
span 7| feet from eave3 to top, the height Inetds 7£ feet 
to ridge, would anyone kindly answer me the following 
questions :"1, The beat way of makng the beds as they 
would be on the ground level. Would they require 
drainage? 2, How many planbe would this house grow, 
and the name* of the best varieties ? 8, How many f«et of 
4 iooh piping would it require to heat this plaos to start 
the plants in January? 4, Would this ba a suitable 
house? I may say that it would have sun all day long.— 
Derbyshire. 

8761.— Dwarf fruit-trees for market.— Would 
“Mr. J. Groom,” who wrote about dwarf fruit-trees, lo 
Gardening August 17th, page 323, please give me some 
pertloulare about the kind of ebooks Apples and Pears 
should be grown on as dwarf trees, bushes, or pyramids ? 
I have a small pleoe of land, about 50 to is, here, the south 
of England, In East Sussex, whloh hai been a garden many 
years, but has not had fruit grown ia it. The soil 1 j light 
garden mould, with gravel under, with good drainage, 
with a good hedge around, sloping a little to south-west, 
and I want to plant it with Apples, Pears, and Plums, 
bushes or pyramids. I wish to nave the best aorta for 
market, as the fruit ie Intended for sale. The trees mu it 
ba small, as the land Is a long narrow pleoe, oloee to the 
road and quite open, with a good hedge, standing on a 
bank abonb 2 feet above the garden. Fuu particulars about 
stocks and kind of trees will greatly oblige.— Amatrur 
Fruit Grower. 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

8702 — Plants under trees (A. W. D )—Try St. 
John’s Wort (Hyperioum oalyolnum), or the Periwinkles 
(Vinoa major ana minor). Either of these grow well under 
tree*, and soon form a dense oarpet of thebrightest green. 

8733.—Thinning 1 and transplanting (Rit ).->To 
thin out plants as seedlings, &i., Is to give them more 
space by removing those that orowd their neighbours. Ia 
the oase of seedlings, of oourae, thii is done by pulling up. 
Transplanting means the removal of a plant, or plants, 
from one position In the garden to another. 

8704 —Azaleas losing their leaves (A. Z ).— 
House the plants at oaoe; it ought to have been done a 
fortnight ago. Azaleas often lose eome of their leaves at 
this time of year, and ©spool ally when left out-of-doors too 
long. Well syringe them with weak Tobaooo-watar before 
houring them, with a view to kill any thrips that may be 
on them. 

8735.—Ripening late Tomatoes (A Subscriber).— 
The outdoor plants oan be pulled up with tne fruit on 
them, and be hung up on thebaok wall of a warm shed, 
or, bettor sti'l, greenhouse; or they may be suspended in 
the sunny window of a dry (pare room, or the fruit may 
be gathered and laid out on a shelf in the greenhouse—in 
foot In almcst any place that is dry ana warm. These 
late-gathered Tomatoes come in very handy, as they 
ripen in euooeeelon and prolong the season considerably. 
The very email green fruit oan be used up for plokle*, for 
whloh purpose they are exoellent. 
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8700.— Pruning shrubs (P. S. T.) —Piune only the 
dead wood from toe Rhododendrons now. Rady In lining 
daft about a foot off the top, end oftherwiM prone into 
ehepe. The Oapreeeae Leweoniene mey be treated in e 
timiler menner to the Rhododendron, by pruning off eny 
deed branches, end replacing the lender which hes been 
destroyed by eeide branch. 

8707.— Salvias not bloominff (A. B. C.).—We pre- 
enme that you refer to Salvia eplendene, whioh should be 
planted out during the summer where it gete full exposure 
to the sun end air, or the flower-bude do not form. Exoept 
in favoured localities, this species does not expand its 
flowers in the open air, but potted up in September, it 
grows and flowers freely in a greenhouse. 

8768.—Llllnm chalcedonlcum not thriving- 
(C. J .).—The soil Is probably too retentive. We should 
take out say, a square yard, and some 2 feet deep, put in 
some 6-lnohee of brick rubble for drainage, and flu up with 
a oompost of sandy loam; or by pulverising some of the 
natural soil and adding thereto a third of good leaf-mould 
and sharp rlver-eand, a good oompost will be obtained. 

87?9.—Cyclamen*, Chinese Primulas, and 
Deutzlaa (C. H ).—Place the Oyolamens and Primulas 
on a shelf in a light, airy, and oomfortably warm green* 
house or window near the glan. The Dautslae may be 
plunged in ashes out-of-doors, or be plaoed in a oold frame 
lor a couple cf months or mere, when they may be Intro¬ 
duced to a warm greenhouse, to bring them into flower. 

8770. —Priming Arbutus and Rhododendrons 
(Pruner).— Unless very much injured by the frost it would 
not be advisable to top a floe old Arbutus-tree. Prune oil 
the really dead branohee, and it not too unsightly after¬ 
wards leave It alone. Rhododendrons may be oat back 
either in autumn or early spring. The latter time ir, 
however, preferable, as the young shoots never obliterate 
the marke of pruning. 

8771. —Planting Rhubarb (R. B. S ).—The Early 
Red and Myati’s Victoria would probably suit you. Uni eta 
the ground is very wet it will not be necessary to drain It. 
Deeply dig or trenoh it, and work into it plenty of rotten 
manure. Plant at onoe. Rhubarb does very well when 
only sllghtlv shaded by trees. It is often grown under 
trees in orchards, and although it is earlier than it would 
be if more fully expesed yet it is never so fine. - 

8772 — Weeds on walks (Weedy) — Carbolic ao!d 
will kill weeds on walks, and so will iali>, but you must 
not for a moment Imagine that one, or even two. appli¬ 
cations of a dressing will always dear a walk of weeds. 
Much depends when the walks are dressed. If before rain 
all the strength of the aalt cr carbolic add is washed 
away. If, however, you persevere during dry weather, 
the deeired clear an oe will doubtless be atlataed. 


8773. - Clematises and Honeysuckles (Climber)- 
—These will grow well together, provided they be given 
a good start; but it ie of no uae to simp y stiok them io In 
London day. You must take out tne day IS laohee or 
24 inohee deep, and put soma rubble in the bottom, then 
fill up with dropped turf and rotten manure. Failing 
these, get a few barrow-loads of good garden eoll, and mix 
a little roai-sand with It. The tops must have light and 


8774.— Labels for wall-trees (N. 0. M.).— Among 
the many inventions for this purpose there are few that 
have stood the test of time better than those composed of 
soft sheet lead, with the name of the tree stamped on 
them. If nailed firmly to the wall when the tree is planted 
they will be found as legible after fifty years’ eervloe as on 
the dav on which they were fixed. They enjoy perfeot 
immunity from the notion of the elements, and may be 
pronounced lndestraotlble. 

8776. — Planting Pyrethroms and 
oardlnalls (C. S7W .).—This depends upon when they 
were sown to a great degree. If the Pyrethrums are now 
Strong, they may be safely planted at onoe in a warm, dry 
border, bnt we rhould prefer to pot them and keep in oold 
frames if possible, planting out in spring. The Lobelias 
are not quite hardy, generally speaking, so must receive 
the treatment just mentioned to beat all eafe. The etas of 
the pote used must depend npon the eiz» of the phnts. A 
free and rather sandy loam is the beeb soil to pot In. 

8776. —Talipe for forcing (T. F ).—Pot them at onoe 
in good turfy loam and rotten manure, or leaf-mould. Pat 
four bulbs In a 4 lnoh pot, or live In a 6-lnoh pot. Plaoa 
them in a frame or out-of-doors, ooverlng them about 
2 Inches deep with aehre, or Oooo*-nut-3bre. In a month 
or tlx weeks'time pick out the forwardest, and inlroduoe 
Into heat, bringing in the others In succession. When 
plaoed in the forolng-houae great oare must be taken to 
give euffloienb water to keep the soil at all times moistf 
around the roots. 

8777. —Pansies for next year (Pansy Lover).— it 
the Pansy outbinga are well-rooted and strong, and the 
•oil and looality tolerably warm, plant them out at onoe 
where they are to flower, as autumn-planted Pansies nearly 
always do better than those put out in the spring, but the 
p’ants are not strong enough. Keep them In toe frame, 
giving plenty of air when the weather la mild after they 
have rooted, and throw a mat over the frame in severe 
frost. Plant out with good balls of earth ae early as It le 
eafe to do so In the. spring. 

8778. —Winter Cucumbers (C. B. T.).— The floe 
would not of itself give sufflcdent heat to grow Cucumbers 
in winter. It would supply sufficient bottom-heat for the 
plants, but for a house 8 feet or more in width at least 
two pairs of (flow and return) of 3-)noh or 4-inoh hot water 
pipes would be required, one in front and one at back, to 
keep up a sufficient heat in the air, or top-heat, as it is 
termed. A bottom-heat of 75 dogs, or even more, and 
top-heat of not less than 65 degs. to 70 degs. mueb be 
steadily maintained to ensure success. 


8779.—Zonal Pelargonium cnttlngs and old 
plants (D. MJ—Toe cuttings should be taken off at 
onoe, and be plaoed two or three round the edges of a 
large 60 sized pot. The pots should be well drained and 
filled with a oompost of sandy loam, with a little deosyed 
stable manure added thereto. Plaoe them in a sunny 
window, at you have no greenhouse or frame, and do not 
overwater, and they will soon root, and oan be wintered in 
the room if frost is kept out. The old plants should be 
potted up at the end of the month, and be kept in a dry 
room eafe from frost. Very little water will be required 
at toe roots during winter. 


8780.—Fruit-trees attacked by caterpillars 
(F. C. Hdyward ).—Your fruit-trees are probably attacked 
by toe oaterptllars of the Wood Leopard Moth (Zaosera 
oBxrali), but without seeing the insect I oannot speak 
positively. These caterpillars may be destroyed by passing 
a pointed wire into the hole and stabbing the Insect with 
It If it oannot be reaohed by this means. It may be stifled 
by throating a piece of tow, soaked In paraffin, or gas tar, 
m far as possible into the hole, dosing toe aperture tightly 
with day; or roll a piece of day into the form of a pencil, 
and put ae large a piece of cyanide of potassium as will go 
Into the hole on toe top. and push it ae far ae you oan into 
the hole, dosing it well with day. The oyanide of po- 
taerinm la a deadly poison, and should be handled with 
oare, and kepi in a stoppered bottle — O. 8. 8. 


Spencer. —We ooultf not see any Insects on the Vine-leaves 
sent The berries accompanying them were smashed to 

a pulp.- Surbiton. —The Honeysuckle in question is 

perfectly hardy and needs no protection In winter.-—- 
Keltoay <t Son.— A good gathering of Globe Quilled Asters. 

- W. A. W .— [ The Vine-leaves sent were simply swarming 

with thrips. Probably the rooto have been overdry, ana 
toe atmosphere of the vinery, too. Clear off toe fruit and 
fumigate heavily and frequently with Tobaooo. If yon 
will give more details as to treatment we oan advice you 
what to do. 
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NAMBS 07 PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the pared, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Ga&dshihq Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street , Strand , London, W.C. 
Names Of plants.—If. R. R .—Sherardia arvensie. 

- B. M. IP.—1, Poterinm Singuisorba; 2, Galega 

officinalis.- Mr. Taylor.— 1, Lythrum Graffiti; 2, Baph- 

toalmum apedosum ; 8, Cassia corymbose.- C. Lunn.— 

1. Helianthue divaricates; 2, Ooreopris aurlouUts; 

3, Helianthue rlgidue var.; 4, Silene oompaota.- J. B. 

Watson.— 1, Seneolo quahdus; 2, Oeraetlum arvence ; 

3, Jssione perennia; 4, Lux ala svl vatic - J. J. J.— 

Atriplex horteneie rubra.- Celer. —Nlootlana raatloa. 

- J. O. S.—I, Rudbeokta spedoaa; 2, Aster Linos? ria; 

8, Doronloum plantagincum exoclsum.- H. S. Dalston. 

— Narthedum oesiftagum.- H E. Fox — Gilia andre 

aaoea.- Old Subscriber. — Insufficient; send piece of 

•tern- R. C. Scott.— Edible Pea- Lady F.- 8axi- 

fraira alaMdee. - W. W. — 1, Rudbeckla ipedota; 

2. Helianthue multlflorus fl.-pl. ; 3, PotontUla argentea; 

4, Sand again.- Melbourne.— All the spedmena we»e 

crushed and mixed beyond recognition. Send again belt er 

paoksd.- Mina S.— Montbretla Pottsl; a bulbous plant. 

- Flora —Spinas aria folia.- N. B. D. —Specimens 

all lmufflalent and bad y paoked.- Black North — 

1, Pterif serrulate; 9, Apnarently a form of the tame 
Fern; 3, Doodle lunulata; 4, Send a fertile frond; 5 Adf- 
antum formoeum ; 6, Pterls oretica albo-linesta.— v — W. J, 

Harwood.— Send bett?r specimens.- Francois cite. — 

1, Soarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea); % Insufficient; 

3. Oupbea platyoentra; 4, Aohiilea epeoles; send in 

flower; 5, Portnlaoa grandiflora rar.; 6, Send again.- 

H. L.— 1, Ageratum mexioanum var.; 2, Matricaria lnodora 
fl.-pl ; 3, Single Pyrcthram var.; 4, PeriUa nanklnenelf. 

- Nemo, Dublin.- 1, Cornish Money-wort (Sibthorpia 

europaa); 2, Cretan Mullein (Celsia oretloa) ; 3, Malden’s 
Wreath (Franooa ramose); 4, Probably Rod book ia epeciosa. 

- Harry — 1, Begonia Weltonteneis; 2, Canary Creeper 

(Tropsdum adunoum (oansrleoee)); 8, Franooa ramoea; 

4. Specimen rotten.- Wm. Davenport.— A, Harpallum 

rigidum; B, Chrysanthemum maximum; C, 8edum 
jspooknam; D, Insuffident; E Purple Bugloee (Eohlom 

violaosum).- Danid Tate. — Common Taorn Apple 

(DAtura Stramonium), of no special value.-IP. S. 

Barber.— Solanum oapdoaetram hybrldum. Then will 
be an artide on Its oalture nexb week in Gardxitih8.- 

5. C. O.— Osaaenthua aquifollus.- F. H. T.— Aploe 

tuberose.- O. R. M. -etaphylea pinnate.—//. R _ 

I, Ageratum mexioanum var.; 2, PeriUa nankinensla; 
8, Ooemoe blplnnafeue; 4, Teooma (Bignonia) radioaus; 

5, VaUota purpurea; 6, Eohevarla rebuaa. 

Names Of fruit.— B. H. Wheeler.—No* Wlneeour 

Plum, but Dames de Septembre.- B. P. Sells.—A looal 

Pear which we oannot name.- T. E. Wood.— A looal 

Apple which we oinnot name.- J. J. Green.—Pears: 

1, Not reoognieed; 2 , Gllogil; 3, Marie Louise d’Uode.- 

George Cadman —Pears: Send again when ripe and paok 
them well.- T. James Verrall.— Pears: 1, Brand Dlel; 

2, William** Bon Chid lien.- Job Caldwell. — Apple. 

Carlisle Ocdlin.-C. Dawes.- Pears: 1, Benrred’AmanUs 

Panaohd; 2 and 8, Speoimena too a mall.- J IP.—Apple, 

Lord Suffield.- R. N. T. —1, Cox’s Orange Pippin Apple; 

2, Yellow Ingestre Apple ; 3, Pear Bound Sierckmans; 

4, Pear Vloar of Winkaeld ; 5, King of ths Pippins Apple. 

— Gt. CAiiAaH —Apples: 1, EahllnviUs Seedling; 2, Not 

reoognised.- Edmund Rice —Apple Old Hawthoroden. 

Old trees are very liable to produce spotted fruit, ae in 

tola oase. Moet probably the soil requires draining.- 

E. Vokes —Send epedmene of the fruit you write about. 
—F. M. /L—Pears: 1, Marie Louise d’Uode; 2, Jersey 

Gratioli. Gather now, or early io October.- 

Edward S. Roscot.— Apples: 1, Crimson Qaeening; 2, Not 
reoognieed; 8, Old Hawthoroden; 4, Fearo’e Pippin; 

5, Carlisle OodUn.- Salop.— Apples: 1, Alfrialon; 2, Old 

Hawthoroden; 8, Five-Crowned Pippin; 4, Not recog¬ 
nised.- Donhead. -You do not give your name ana 

address. Please do so and send Apples again. The 
numbers should be securely fastened to the fruit, or 
they oeoome hopeleaely mixed. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that wo 
do not answer oueries by post, and that we oannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sendert 
T. E. Wood.— The Plum named should do very well on 

the wooden screen.- Kit.— Probably the soil in which 

the Orange-pipe are sown la very dry; water It and plaoe 
the pot in a warm window. The rooted Pansy outdo its 

will five all right.- C. C. -Put the Euoharle LUy at onoe 

Into a warm house. It is a stove plant, and unless you 
have heat at command it le useless to attempt its culture 
Hackney.-Vac Derbyshire spar to oover the stages. 
Apply to someone who advertises garden requisites In toll 

paper.- J. A. N.— The proposed arrangement of the 

frame should in no way effect the heating of the vinery 

- Amateur.— Use one of the stoves advertised in this 

»r.- Mil Desperandum. —Coneult an *immM _ 

n. Slater. -Apply to Messrs. Geo. Bunyard ft Co., 

Maidstone, Kent.- H. B. Taylor.— The artiole you 

require is advertised in this paper.- Percy -Pitt.—Apply 

to Merer*. Rlohard Smith ft Co., Worcester.- C. C.— 

Transplant the Roses In November.- A Yankee. —Apply 

to a newsagent.- Bigin.—Give more copious and fre¬ 

quent watering* another season, and muloh toe border 
If-decayed stable-manure.- T. 
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A bright, worm September is of very grtab 
value to the bee-keeper, as it enable* him to 
o&rry on gentle, atimalative feeding to enoonrage 
increase of population in the hive, and thus 
ensure a large number of young bee* to go 
through the winter, and be ready for hard work 
on return of spring. It is important that all 
oolonies be well provisioned and warmly packed 
by the end of the month, or quite early ia 
October. 

Preparing for winter.— In preparing colo¬ 
nies of bees for winter the mam points to be 
observed are—abundance of sealed stores, a 
prolific queen, a large number of young bees, 
and sufficient ventilation in the hive, without 
draught. Where enamel olotha have been used 
over the tops of frames they should now be 
removed, and the propolis scraped from top 
bars, before plaoing on the winter covering. 
Coverings of frames for winter may consist of 
two or three thicknesses of sacking, upon which 
may be plaoed a piece of thick carpet or feltu 
A bottomless box, the sise of the top of the 
hive, 4 inches deep, having a piece of calico 
tacked on to the bottom, and filled with chaff 
or oork dnst, makes a good winter oover, fas 
place of quilts. Hives with double sides may 
have the spaces filled with oork-dust to prevent 
the escape of heat and assist in keeping an even 
temperature within the hive. Great oare should 
be taken that all roofs and coverings are sound 
and storm proof, and that stands are firm and 
strong. Floor hoards should he scraped and 
oleanaed, and damp ones he exchanged for dry, 
with as * little disturbance to the bees as 
possible. 

Robbbr bees and wasps. —In performing 
any operation at this season whioh necessitates 
the opening of the hive, too much oare cannot 
he extroised, as robbing and fighting is quickly 
brought about, and is difficult to put a stop to 
when onoe established. A little spilt syrup, or 
a feeder left uncovered, will qniokly attract 
robbers, and perhaps lead to the ruin of several 
oolonies of bees. On the least indication of 
robbing taking place the entrance of the hive 
should be closed so that one bee only can pan 
at onoe; this gives the inmates of the hive a 
better ohanoe of defending themselves. If this 
does not check it in a short time the hive may 
be entirely dosed at dusk, if the precaution be 
taken of providing ample ventilation by placing 
perforated zinc over feed-hole. Strips of cloth 
tacked round the entrance of the besieged hive, 
and saturated with carbolic acid, will generally 

S rove effectual in putting a stop to robbing. Iu 
ry, warm seasons wasps become very trouble¬ 
some, and should be destroyed by pouring into 
the entrance to their nests a little paraffin, tur¬ 
pentine, or gas-tar, stopping up with clay. 
Bottles and jars partly filled with beer, or a 
mixture of sugar, water, and vinegar, and 
plaoed about their haunts, will stop a great 
number. 

General management of hives.— Stocks of 
bees in bar-frame hives found to possess super¬ 
abundance of stores may be deprived of some 
of their combs, which may be supplied to those 
hives having a deficiency. A strong stock 
should be wintered on from eight to ten frames 
of combs, two-thirds of whioh should contain 
sealed food. Where feeding is necessary, the 
food should he supplied either inside the hive 
or by means of a feed-hole at the top. The 
best time to feed is at night, as there is then no 
ohanoe of robbing taking plaoe. Where the 
extractor has been freely used in depriving the 
hive of its stores, the feeding must be liberally 
performed. Combs of pollen weigh almost aa 
much as those filled with honey, and aa pollen 
la muoh more abundantly stored in some hivea 
than in others, the weight of hive is not a safe 
criterion. The quantity of honey sufficient for 
wintering upon oan only he decided by inspec¬ 
tion, whioh is an easy matter ifith the bar 
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By reducing hi a bird* 50 E ^ RR HREKN and Dsolduout flowering 

» 4 \T J —i/StSu- «I Tr9fm “ d Shrub*-1 good *016011011.1 to 4 tr. high, 

ff the wont offender*, it well rooted. 6*. 84.: 100. lit Sd.. packed. oarriaae neiA-H. 


frame hire. Peerages in the middle of the 
oombe ere oonduoive to sefe wintering, ee they 
eneble the bees to reeoh their stores in the 
edjoining oombe without heving to leave the 
olnster to pess round the ends of the frames, end 
so be in denger of beooming chilled in oold 
weether. These winter peerages ere often 
formed in the oombe by the Dees, but where not 
found to exist eeoh oomb should have e hole oat 
through it about tbree-quarten of an inch in 
diameter, end 4 inohes from the top. Spare 
oombe of seeled honey, if kept from granule ting 
by being stored in e warm, dry atmosphere, 
will be found very useful to supply to needy 
stooks in the spring. S. 8. G. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

8480. — Fowls plucking out their 
feathers. —The querist’s best oourse would be to 
kill off the ringleaders at onoe. That is, supposing 
he is satisfied the birds are addicted to feather* 
rating. As a rule, bare backs are evidences of the 
attentions of the cook, and the remedy is to place 
more hens in the run. There is no sure cure for 
feather eating, and when the habit is onoe 
established I Relieve it to be not only a waste of 
time to attempt a cure, but dangerous, for other 
birds are likely to take to the praotioe. 
“ W. G. S. C.” is overcrowding his fowls, and 
this is an inducement to them to take to feather* 
rating, for when they are so thiok upon the 
ground it is not possible for them to be as active 
as they should be. His feeding is also not 
good, being too heating. By reducing his birds 
one half, and killing off the worst offenders, it 
may be possible for him to stamp out the habit. 
He should then take oare that a Cabbage be 
oonstantly suspended from the roof of the run, 
iu order to give the fowls something to do ; and 
the run should be occasionally dug over, so as 
to give them an opportunity to scratch after 
worms, Ac. When fowls are kept thiokly ujpon 
the ground, and over-fed at the same time, it is 
almost certain that feather-eating will make 
its appearance before long.— Doulting. 

8390—Hens dying. —In reply to “ Eliza¬ 
beth,” I beg to say I should prefer not to breed 
from fowls known to be suffering from liver 
disease. The disease may be looked upon as 
hereditary, and no treatment of any kind will 
be likely to do any good if the disease is 
inherited. I do not know that liver disease is 
peculiar to Brahmas. Probably “ Elizabeth’s ” 
hens all belong to the same strain, and it is not 
unlikely she has assisted the disease by feeding 
largely on heating foods, such as Indian corn. 
My advice is to breed only from birds which 
are known to be healthy, and to discard all 
tainted stock. This disease may be looked upon 
as incurable.— Doulting. 

8667.— Breeding turkeys.— Tee, a tar key oookerel 
of 1889 will be old enough to breed from in the spring of 
1890. He is best mated with hens at least a year older, as 
when the permits are both young birds, the ohioks are less 
robust ana more difflsult to rear.—Douuinro. 

BIRDS. 

8093.—Treatment of a thrush Permit 
me to say that my experience in the matter of 
blackbirds and thrushes is entirely different 
from that of “ A. G. Butler,” as I have always 
found it extremely difficult to keep either of 
these birds alive lor any length of time after 
being oaught. They do not take to oapbivity 


wmi 


without ever having manifested any approach to 
tameness. These birds, on the other hand, when 
reared from tie? nest, have, with me at least, 
almost become tamer as they increased in age. 

I have also known blackbirds, which were reared 
in this way, but never caged, continue for years 
tamer than domestic fowl. They flew in and 
out of the house as they pleased daring the day, 
taking their food from the hands of the inmates, 
and roots ted on a psroh in the kitohen at night. 
These birds never showed the slightest tendency 
to revert to the wild state (for which they had 
ample opportunity), but up to the time of their 
death from aooiaente, always di‘played the 
utmost confidence and boldness, and a thorough 
appreciation of the advantages of a domestic, 
life, such as theirs was. As regards singing, I 
should rather be disposed to place the rose 
linnet, or greater red-pole, next after the 
nightingale, as I think none of our native birds 
oan equal it in the exquisite sweetness and 
purity of itu notes. The goldflnoh should cer¬ 


tainly stand next, and I am surprised that 
"A. G. Butler” does not even mention this 
bird, whilst he gives a high place to the wren, 
whose ohief distinction as a songster is in the shrill 
dearness of its notes and the amazing volume, 
for so small a bird, of its brief song—W. M.. 

AVER 30,000 BULBS of the'finest quality for 

Bale si the following marvellous low price*. All war¬ 
ranted aound, large flowering bulb*, some of the Lille* 
measuiing over 3 in. soroa*. Hyaolntha 3 in, and Ortxraa 1$ 
to U in. aoroa* All order* above 6s. axe entitled to a large 
bulb of 

Lffiam Aur&tum Gratia, 

Anemones, mixed French, 74. do*.; 4a. 100. Oroeua, yellow 
and blue (separate). Id. do*.; la SA 100. Croons. white, (i 
do*.; 1*. 9d 100. Ojclamen persioom, la. to 4*. aos. della 
mthioplaa, 3*. do* H/aointha, fine mixed, la do*. Hya¬ 
cinth*. white Boman. la 6d. do*. Gloxinia*. 3a to f* do*. 
L U inm oandidum, extra fine. I* Sd. do* Narciasu* Paper- 
white, beet for forcing, la do*.; 7a Sd 100. NarcLsav* dole. 
Boman, la do*.; 7* Sd. 100. Ornithogalum nm balls turn 
(Star of Bethlehem I, 31 do* ; 1*. Sd. 100. Snowdrop*, dbl*. 
large, 4A do* ; 3* 91 ICO. Sndwdrop* single, 4A do* ; 3* Sd. 
100. HolllastUrioa, dark blue.3d. do*; 1*9A 100. Tulips, beat 
mixed, single, 91 do*; 4* 91 100. Tuberose, Peart, 1* 61 
do*; 10* 100. Vallota purpurea (aosrlet), 3a do* All 
order* stare 4* sent post bee on receipt of order with oaah. 
_ B. W KNIGHT, Florist, Battle _ 

URIGHT GARDENS IN SPRING.—Will- 

** flowers in three (operate colour*, Sweet William*, double 
and single, Canterbury Bell* choice mixed. Polyanthus, gold- 
laoed Seedling Psnaie* and Daisies in mlxtur* All the 
above are from choice strains, and am sturdy and dwarf, 
having been yrown thinly In an open situation. 6d per do* ; 
3a per 100. Seedling Hollyhocks, from a good private Ool’eo 
tion, 3* per do* Mrs. 8inkin* Fink, very strong, 3a per do* 
Seedling Carnation* from double flower* 3a per do* Car¬ 
nation* from good *elt cted seedling flower* 3s- per do*. 
Laohenalia tricolor Cape Cowslip, beautiful bulbs far green¬ 
house or room aulture, 3* per do*, large; small 1* Ail free 
by Parcel Post—E. HOBDAY, Cavendish Park Nursery, 
Cambridge._ 


well rooted, 6* Sd.; 100, It* Sd., ptoked, oarriage paid.—H. 
SHILLING, Fleet, Hant*. __ 

STRAWBERRIES.—President, Goliath, strong 

plant* 3s. 6d. per 100, free. Carnation* extra ohoioe 
■train, doubl* 11.1* Id, free -H SHILLING, FUet, Hant* 

WELL-GROWN CAMELLIAS IN POTS.— 

■ * Fine large flower-buds; two standing three yards high. 
Suitable for winter garden or conservatory. — BOX, 51. 

Hali fax, Yorks. _ 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS.-Sir J. Paxton, 
O 3* Sd 100, free; 7s. Si 1,00) on rail Laxton’s Noble, 
3* 3d. do*., fra* Elton Pin* 3* Sd. 103, Lee.—H. BONING, 
Botley. H aotv. _ 

WALLFLOWERS (Blood-red), Sweet Will- 

"" Ham* Hunt's Perfection Antirrhinum, Brompton 8tock* 
eholce strain* 4A dozen, fra* strong plants. — POST- 
MASTER, Trad worth, Qlo* _ 

'THE CaPE GOOSEBERRY.—Large plants 

A with fruit, ts. Sd. eeoh. in pots; smaller plants, free by 
post, 1* 3d. eaoh. Ceylon Tea Plant* Sa eaoh. Date Palm* 
■mail, la. eac h, free.—FLEMING, Wokin g Village._ 

PANSIES —Cuttings from Choicest Exhibition 

J- Pansies, Show or fancy, 3* Sd. par docen. tree.— 
WI LLIAM OABliTO N, Mllnrr-road, HlUabro’, Sheffield. 

ITARTJY SPRING FLOWERS — Wallflower*, 

H blood red, yellow, and pnrple, Snapdragon* Sweet Wil 
llam* Canterbury Bells, Bllene compacts, all Is. 3d per 100. 
Mixed Viola* Perennial Pyrath -urn, Yellow All mum, Dian- 
thu* Geums, doub'e German Wallflowers aud Brompton 
Stock* Cineraria maritim* Foxgloves, Sweet Violet* all 
Sd. per dox. Perennial Phloxes, 1* dos. Double Daisies, 
2*6d. per I'O. Good hardy plants free by Parcel Poet.— 
JOHN NORFOLK, Wilbunon, Ely, Oamb* _ 

DAISIES, large and free bloomers, whites, 2s., 
LJ red* It. 6d. per 100, carriage free. Will l treat for Urge 
qu antltie* —8. FIELDING. Qreetlaad, near Halifax. _ 

pw WHITE PLUMBAGO and beautiful 

Av scarlet variety, strong plants in S-ineh pot* 1* each; 3 
for Is. 61 — JOHN BON, Oranmer Nursery, Aslookton, 
Nottingham 

OTEPHANOTJS —Very gtrong plants in 6*-in. 
O pots, eaoh, 4* Sd ; I for 8*.—JOHNSON, Oranmer 

Nursery, Aslookton, Nottingham. _ 

DaN PALMS (Labanias), handsome specimens 
I in Si-in. pots, S* 61 each; do , In 5-lnch pot* 3* Sd.— 
J OHHSoN, O r anmerNartery. Aslookton, Nottingham. 

flBR&NIUMS for winter blooming. —Queen 
vl of White* Improved (best in cultivation), floe. In 5 in. 


No ttingham- __ 

DERNS.—LASTREA.—Most graoeful variety, 
J- fine specimens in 7 looh pot* eeoh. 3s ; 3 for St PTERI8 


Splendid Bulbs from MoftUuML 
lai d avert Monday, Wednesday, and Satur¬ 
day, u large and small lots, to suit 
all buyers. 

M r J- C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 

•UU. TION at his Great Boom* 18. King street. Covent- 
gardeo, every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday at Half-past 
Twelve oolock precisely eaoh day, Arst-olaas consignments of 
ohoioe-oamed Hyaointh* Tulip* Oroouses, Naroisiu* Sdliaa, 
and other bulbs arriving dally from well-known farms in 
Holland. 

On view mornings of Bale and Catalogues had. 

UNDER BILL OF SAUL AND BY OBDEB OF 
TRUSTEE.—" Nursery Stook." West Wickham, Kent. 
Auction Bale of about 40,000 well-grown Forest and Fruit- 
tree* Conifer, Ancuba* Soeoimen Wallingtoni* Border 
and rot Shrubs; about 10,000 Standard ana Dwarf Bose* 
So, So. 

lUTR. W. LIVENS will SELL the shove on 

IU. THURSDAY, Ootober 31st, 1889, and two following 
day* at eleven for twelve eaoh day. Catalogues on the 
premise* and of the Auctioneer, Railway-bridge, Becken¬ 
ham; and also as 6, Klrkdal* f yaenham. 8.E. N.B.—West 
Wlokham-atation is on the South Eastern BallwayJko which 
there are frtquent trains from Oharing-oross, Waterloo, 
Cannon-street, and London-bridg* 

CINERARIAS. CINERARIAS. 

||TAMED VARIETIES, off rati from the 

choicest 8eedUngs we have collected for some year* 
Owing to the difficulty of Mooring Lom reed flowers of a 
uniform high quality, we are offering the above, which will 
give blooms of large sixe, clear, brilliant colours, grand habit, 
and fre* No better in the kingdom, and being offtets all 
will be good. In 9}-lnch pots, or turned out sa preferred, 4* 
per doxen. Nowhere else can this quality be bought at the 

^WM. GLIB RAN * SON, Oldfield Nursery. Altrincham 
10 A12, Market-street, Manchester. 

Rf) non MAIDEN HAIR FERNS.—6 for 

JUjUV/v 1*. free; out frond* la gross; half gras* 
Is. 9d., fre* Adlantum ouneatum, large plants out of pot* 
I for 3* 6A, fra* or packed, fra* I* Sd. eaoh.—TURNER, 

MY PKNNY PLANTS l«r winter bloom— 
A®*, Zonal and Ivy-leaf Geraniums Fuchaiss, Abutilon* 
Begonias, Veronioav, and other plants, llvariou* is.3d.; 34 for 
3«.—GARDENER. Old Vtaaraao. dprowston. Norwich _ 

T7EKON1CAS, blue, crimson, whiM, and vhrie- 
" gated. No garden should be without these. Being erer- 
grrea and hardy they are well alapted for the deooration of 
window boxes or a cool house. 6 vari’tie* free, for 1* 9A— 
GARDENER. Old Vioarsge, Sprow ston, No rwich._ 

TREE CARNATIONS, flower during winter 

A and spring. Favourite sort* suahM Mi is JolUff* Zouav* 
Andalusia, M Oarl* Sir O. W:l«on, ho. strong from single 
p ot* 4 for3* Sd. free.—OBANE 4 JLABKE, Marsh, Oambs 

fjARNATIONS, brat border varieties.—Souv. 

de Maimalaon, immense flesh pink, 3 for Is. Sd. Jan* 
very large flowers, light p nk. striped scarlet, suffuvd yellow, 
3 for Is. 6d. Comte de Ohambord. extra large white, 3 for 
1* Sd. Gloira <e Nanay, large white. 1 for Is. 14., free for 
o aah.—OBANE h CLARKE, March, Oambs. _ 

rjHEAP, TO CL BAR.—Prim alas, Cinerarias, 
w and herbaoeons Oaloeolaria* fins strong plants of really 
first-class strains. 1* dos.; larger sis* 3s doa. Aram Lille* 
strong young plant* 3 for 1* 3d., fra*—OBANE A CLARKE, 
March. Oamb*. _ 

*D03E NIPHETOS (popular white).—Strong, 

Av i n s inch pots, specially prepared for winter flowering, 
only 10* 6d dos., paoked free for oash.—OBANE A CLARKE, 
M arch, Oamb* _ 

(1RCHIDS.—Dendrobium nobile, la. 9d.; D. 
v aggregatum majus, 3* Sd.: D. orapldatum, Sa; D. 
fimbrlatom, 3*; D. denslflorum, 3s.; D. thyraiflorum. 8* ; 
all with strong, olian growths; one of eaoh for 10* Sd. 
Lapageria rosea, strong plants, is. 41 each. Palm* Ohamse* 
rope exoelsa, Phoenix oananente. Geonoma graoilia, and 
Pandanus ntlli* one eaoh. Is. 9d.; carriage paid for cash only. 
—HENRY A QQ.. Amersham, Buoks. _ 

1 HO UHOlUE Ornamental and Flowering 
±\J\J Shrubs and Conifer* to inolude Golden Euonymn* 
Golden and Green Bettnosoora* Golden Privet, Auoub* 
Oedrus Deodar* to., height 9 inohes to 3# ft, oarriage paid, 
13s. Sd. fifty for 7* Also 100 da, to inolude Euonvmus, 
Juaiperu* Abies, Pina* Oapressu* Thuja, Ao., height I to 
8 fa, 8s. sd.; fifty (for 6*. oarriage paid, for oaah only.— 
H ENBY A OO., Amen ham. Buck* _ 

-DOSES ON ROOTS.—Christy, Malmaison, 
Av Jaoqulmenot et*. 3i Sd. dosen. 11 strong Shrub* to 
Inolude Rttlnoapora* Abie* ete, for psta or window-taxe* 
for 4* Sd., oarriage paid; for oaah only.-HENBY A OO., 
Amenham, Books 


ITHER FLOWER ROOTS AT 



ARGYBKA. silver variegated leaf, in Mu. potL each, >a ; 3 
for 3* Sd. No charge for picking —JOHNSON Oranmer 
Nursery. Aslookton, Nottingham. The nartery stands on 
the site of Ar.hbiahop Oranmer’s garden, Asloakton being his 
native viUage. 

pARNACIONS AND PICOTEES.-Strong 

v layers Show. Fano*8e.f. and yellow gronud* 3s SA dos , 
fre*-J. ROBERTSON. Daisy Lea Dollar. N & 

THE NEW TEKRA-COITA CARNATION 
A MRS. HOLE — Distinct from all Carnations, 3, Is. Sd., 
True Old Fink Olov* scarce, deliciously fragrant, hardy m 
common Fink, 3, La. 3d ; 6,2s., free.—J. OORNHJLt, dynes* 
Sim.__ 

THE NEW STRAWBERRY NOBLE.— 

A Cheap offer. Fru'ting runner* 1* Sd. per do* ; 3S, 
3«. 61 British Queen, 50, 1* 9A, fra*—J. OOBNH1IL, 
Byfleet. Bunr»y._ 


OIX HYPERICOM, twelve Ivy, thirty Peri¬ 
ls winkle, twelve Spine* four Jasmin* Herberts. Any lot, 
la. Sd. free—MB. LANE.Sydennam. Balfaat_ 


TT&RY STRONG PLANTS. — Wallflower* 
V (yellow and blood-redl. Sweet William* 3s. per 100; 1* 3d. 
(Or 55 East Lothian and Brompton Stook* double German 
Wallflower* 8s 6d. p«r 100, ft. e Sure to pleas*—SAMUEL 
GRREN. Florist. Bomily. near 8 took port. 

YELLOW PICOTEE GOLDFlNDER, well- 

A rooted layers of this pretty variety, 7* do*, fro*— 

W R. GILB q . 20. O/oydoo-grov* Croydon. _ 

THIS OFFER ONLY. — Choice Carnations, 

A selected hardy kind* ctrong plant* true to nam* 13 for 
4s ; 6 for 3* Sd ; my arlection; satisfaction guaranteed—W. 
BBIDQB^TQOK, 4. Welledey-avenne Hammersmith. 


(1REEN HOUSES, all oompfete with glara, apan- 

W roof. IS by 8 ft, AS; 15 by 10 ft, £8 8* Free on rail; other 
■isas as cheap. For parfeioalan send for List—SHEPHERD 
A BON, Davttrrflle-road, Bheptard’s-bush, L ondon. 


IDO FLOWERING BULBS, poet free, 3 u 
AUv Bloom from January to J ace If plan tel now 3 rod, 
3 white, 3 blue Hyacinthv. 14 Narcissus, 14 Croons, 13 Acrnlte, 
IS 8q>silis. 13 Snowdrops. 6 Tulip*, acd 4 Snow Glory.— 
PHE^PARD. Roadman. H _ 

PaKNaTIUNS, absoluoely hardy. “See laat 
v week's article.' 1 Strcng plant* from doable flower* 
Is. SA. la. 9A, and 3* 3d. dos., poet fie* Mr* Slnkins Fink 
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PaKNaTIUNS, akMoluteiy hardy. “See laat 
v week's article.'' Strcng plant* from doable flower* 
Is. SA, la. 9A, and 3* 3d. dos., post fie* Mr* Slnkins Fink 
and double Holly hook* same prior*. Double Violet* A 
t* Sd„ same as last week.—0HSPPARD, as abor* 
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S TRAWBEBBY P LANTS, 

We have a grand stock of Strawberry 
plants now ready, including all the ohoioeet 
varieties, which we offer in strong prepared 
runners, oarriage free. Pef 100 

Laxton’s Noble, the superb new •• <L 
early, the best variety yet sent out, 

per doz., 3s.20 0 

A. F. Barron, splendid new mid¬ 
season variety, per doz., 5 s. ... 30 0 

Commander, very fine new sort, 
of splendid flavour, per den., 5s,... 30 0 
Waterloo, superb dark crimson, 

per doz., Is. 7 6 

The Captain, fine new prolific, 

per doz., Is. 6 0 

The following at ML per dox, or Sa. per 100. 

Auguste Nicaise Loxford Hall 


Auguste Nicaif 
British Queen 
Dr. Hogg 
James V eitch 
President 


Seedling 
The Amateur 
Frogmore Late 
Pine 


And many others. 

100 in 10 choice vars., our selection, 6s. fid. 
1,000 in 10 „ „ „ „ 35s. Od. 

Lilium Harrissi (the Bermuda Easter 
Lily), long, pure-white, deliolously-soented 
trumpet flowers, superb variety for foroing; 
potted now may be had in bloom at Christ¬ 
mas and the new year. Fine selected bulbs, 
per doz , 7s. 6d.; per 100,56s.) extra fine 
bulbs, 7 to 9 in. in circumference, per doz., 
10s. fid. ; per 100, 804. 

Our Catatonic of Dutch Flower Roots, Roses, Fruit 
Trees, etc , is now ready, and may be had free on 
application. 

DANIEL8 BROS.. 

TOWN 0L08I NURSERIES. NORWICH. 


OTRAWBERR 

W punt now. P 
British Queen. Sir 
Veitch, fco.. stroni 
paid.—O. SHI 



Winohfleld. Hants. 


u. is. sa, , jo. , wn 

Winohfleld, Hants. 



£ A SELECTED BULBS, Is. fid., carriage free. 

—2 Hyacinths. lSOroons, 6 Tulips, 3 Narcissus, 6 8c ill as. 


8 Ixias, 8 Iris. 8 Aconites, 6 Snowdrops, wonderful value.— 
WOODWARD, as below._ 

OAA SELECTED BULBS, in 12 varieties, 

uVVJ 8s.; 160 In 9 varieties. 3s, carriage free. Par- 
Honiara in Catalogue.—WOODWARD, as below._ 


"DANNIES, large-flowering, equal named, im- 

•L mense variety, large plants. Is. 31. dosen, free. — O. 


IQ HANDSOME HARDY EVERGREEN 

-L“ SHRUBS for pots or window-boxes, 3s. 6cL, carriage 
free.—O. S HI L LI NO, Nurseryman, Winohfleld. Hants. 


fJHRlSTMAS BLOOM.—6 white Roman Hya- 

cloths. Is. 3d.; 13 ear’y Tulips, Is.; 6 early mixed Hya- 
olnths, Is. 3d.: 6 early white and 6 doable Roman Narcissus, 
Is. 3d.; 3 white Lillet. Is.; 6 Christmas Roses. Is. 91., finest 
quality, past free, or the lot. 6s., oarriage free.—O. SHILLING!, 
Bulb Importer. WinchQeld. Hants. _ 

A RALIA S1EBOLDI, splendid deoorative 
plant. Palm-like foliage, lame plants from 41 inoh pots, 
A la. 9d. j JL2jJ!s.. carriage free—0. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 


ewe, 64.; all per do*.; Tulips, 4s. 100, oarriage free. Special 
Cheap Bulb Catalogue, gratia and post free.—J. W. WOOD- 
WARD. IS. Hargrave Park-road. London. N _ 

UICHARD SMITH A CO. beg to announce 

-Lv that they are oontinually receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will be happy to 
supply any lady or gentleman with particular* ho.— 81 John’s 
Nnrser laa. Woroewter. _ 


ROSES 


And many inferior plant, will 
WILL be acid. We, therefore, urge 
our onatomere, old and new, to 
look through our Catalogue and 
BE give ux their order. We guar¬ 
antee satiafaotlon. Prioes from 
or A DOB 53. 6d. doz., oarriage free. We 
OUftltvE have served the readers of 
Gardening from the beginning, 
THI8 Our special things are known 
everywhere. Beautiful Cata¬ 
logue poit free to bond fide in- 
8EA80H, tending purchasers. Roses, 
Fruits, Bulbs, Ac., Ac. 


AHRYSANTHEMUMS, white and ooloured, 

^ large plants for 6-iuob pots, ooyered with bloom-buds. 3, 
2k. 9d.; 6, 6s.. carriage free. Bargain. — O. SHILLING, 
Nurseryman. Winohfleld. Hants. 


STRAWBERRIE8 NEXT 8UMMER 

I By planting now. 103 plants, in 5 kinds, for 4s.; 150, In 10 I 
kinds, for 9 j. The grandeit sorts In existence. Good I 
well-rooted plants. Oarriage free. List free. 1 

_ RYDER h SON, Bale, Manoheeter. _I 

PHEASANT'S EYE 

(NARCISSUS POKTIOU8). 

Cheap offer—Blooming Bulbs, 2s. per 100, free: or 8s. per 
bushel, unsorted, on rail. A good percentage or blooming 
bulbs.—B. FIELDER. Mande’s Elm, Cheltenham. 

VIOLET PLANTS. —Czar, Victoriaregina, 

Is. 31., fre e —Harley Park, O Allan, Ireland. _ 

■HUTCH BULBS. — Choicest, low prices. 

Special Collections direct from the grower*. Catalogue 
post free.—J. F. JANSEN, Sole Agent, 16. Water-lane, Great 
Tower street, London, E.O. Post-office Order to be aooom- 
paniedwith order. 

T ARGK PALM FOR SALE.—30 feet in cir- 
-L* onmferenoe; also one or two more large stove plants 
which have overgrown the house.—GARDENER, Fairflelds, 
F areham. __ ____ 

PANSIES.—100 stout, wail-rooted plants, in 

tea choice-named varieties, or three separate oolours for 
bedding, free. Is. 8d.—J. GALVIN, Nurseries, Boeoommon. 

AAMELLIAS FOR SALE.—Fifty splendid 

Trees, from 3 to 6 feet high —For particular* write 11 W. 

7, Chad-road. Bdgbaston, Birmingham. 

TINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. — Chambers or 

A-l Office*, at 63, in well-lighted, thoroughly fireproof, 
sanitary building. Suite*, three, six. or more room*. Strong 
rooms, lift, warmed passages, speaking tubes, hall porter, and 
resident housekeeper. Moderate rents.— Anply at the Office 
l athe building, or of Musas. CHADWICK, 17, Parliament- 
street, S.W. 


DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 

ROOZEN’S 

CELEBRATED 

BULBS. 

TULIPS, CROCUS, NAR6ISSUS 

For-Outdoor and Forcing . -i 

IRIS, LILIES, P/EONIES, 

CESNERACEOUg A AR0IDA0E0US PLANTS, 

And . Luge 8took of other ralaoollueoaa 

DUTCH, CAPE AND 
4 CALIFORNIAN 

BULBS and PLANTS. 


For details of the above, sea our Catalogue for 
1889 (9k Pages in English), which wiU be sent 
post free on application to our Agents, Messrs. 
MERTCNS & CO„ t. Crons Lane, St, 
Mary-at-Hill, London, I.C* or ourselves \ 
direct. > j 

ANT. ROOZEN & SON, 


a > 3 p 


SEED MERCHANTS, 

SALE, MANCHESTER. 


THE grandest strain of DARK SWEET 

A WILLIAM3 in the British Isles; seed from the above 
•train, 64. per packet. Strong plants, to flower nextyear, 9d. 
per do*., or 4s. per luO.—T. RAYNS, Barwell, near Htnokley. 

QIANr PANSIES —50 plants, post free, 

VA l*. 6d. Same quality as last year.—CREEK, Nursery¬ 
man, Newmarket. 


TROUBLE HOLLYHOCKS.—12 plants, post 

-Lf free, Is. Good strain.—CREEK, Nurseryman. New- 


TTAVING more CHRYSANTHEMUMS than 

-U- weoan pot on, will aend 26 fori*. 3d. .free.—TURNER, 
Thatto-heath. St. Helens._ 


ALPINES, HARDY PERENNIALS.—Cata- 

** logue, illustrated, descriptive, and cultural note*, 72, 
page*, prioefld., post free.—STANBFIBLD BROS., Southport. 

pANSIES.—I have this Autumn the beet lot 

of plants possible, and strongly advise all who wish to 
exhibit Pansies to let me send a sample dozen, or two dozen 
varieties assorted, price 3s. dozen, named and oarriage paid. 
List free. “ For those will win who never won before. Aud 
those who sometimes won will win the more."—WM. 6YDEN- 
HAM. Water Orton, near Birmingham. _ 

"PERNS, Evergreen.—12 large-rooted varie- 
ties, la. 8dj, free. Crested Ferns, 6d. Send for Price 
List.—O'KELLY. Qlenarra House, Bailyvanghan. Oo. Clare. 

ALD WHITE GARDEN LILY, own growth, 

v 1*. 8d. per dozen; Be. for 50; 9s. tor 100. Packing free, bnt 
no oarriage. except for lota of 100.—POPE A SONS, Nurseries, 
King’s * prion. Birmingham. _ 

ALD PHEASANT’S-EYE NARCISSUS.—We 

VJ have many thousand bulbs of our own growth whiob we 
have no room to plant, andofferthem at is. 6<L 100; 400 for 5s ; 
or 1,000 for 10s. 8d. All oarr'sge and packing free for cash 
with order— FOPE 4 SONS, Noueries, King's Norton, 
B irmin g ham. _ 

BULBS.—Finest-named Hyacinths, for pots 
and glasses. Si. to 4s. per dor., all oolours. Bedding Hya¬ 
cinths, mixed. Is 3d. to Is. 6d. per do*; Roman, 3*. per doz.; 
Crocus, fine named varieties. Is 4d. per 100; sill oolours. Is. 
per 109. Tulips, double, fine named varieties, 6d. to Is. per 
doz.; single Tulin*, fine-named varieties, 6d. to 9d. per do*.; 
4s. to 6s. per 100. Narcissus-Polyanthus, single and double, 
mixed, 6d. per do*. Send for Catalogue.—S. DANIEL (lata 
Gullingford), Wellington-road, Forest Oats. 


h. ■ \ A : Vi i K , 


0YERVEEN, NEAR HAARLEM, HOLLAND. 


T ILIUM KRAMERL—Splendid home-grow* 

-LJ bulb* of this beautiful pink Lily, 1* aud la. wL each, 
free; also 30 other varieties of choice hardy Lilies.—S. 
ROBINSON, Farringdon-market, E.C.; and Hornsey-rise, N. 


T ILIUM AURATUM.—For Special Offer of 
■LI Cultivated Bulbs see my advertisement oo page li.—K. 
ROBINSON, Farriogdon-market, E.C., aod Hornaey-rlse, H 


on AAA CLEMATIS IN POTS, of all the 

OvlUvv finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowen of which become 10 inohes across. and are at 
every shade, from pure white to the darkeit purple), for climb¬ 
ing and bedding, from 11s, to S4s. per dosen, strong plants; 
extra strong plants, repotted into H-inoh pots, IB. 6<L each. 
Beanty of Worosster a magnificent parole, excellent for bed¬ 
ding, recently sent oat by us, reduced price, 3*. 64. each. 
Descriptive List on application.—RICHARD SMITH A OR, 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

S TRAWBERRY RUNNERS. — Strong, 

healthy, and well-rooted from twenty leading varieties. 
8ample of Plants, 34. Pamphlet andList free.—W. LOYRL 
k RON. The Strawberry Farm, Driffield. _ 

T7IOLKTS (double).—Strong plante now ready 
* for Frames. Marie Louise, Neapolitan, and Swanley 
White, St. 6d. per dosen; cheaper by the 100.—JOHN 
OOLLIN8, Sutton, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


TJAFFODILS.—An amateur offers extra fine 
" bulbs of best varieties, very obeap, fur forcing or planting 
out, Prinoeps, largest single trumpet vary handsome, U. per 
do*.; 7*. per 100. Poet’s Narcissus, £d per dosen; 3s. per 100. 
Ard Rian, large golden trumpet, 3s. per dosen. Queen 
Anne, double Daffodil, pale primrose, rare and beautiful, 
7s. 6d. per dozen. Single white Trumpet Daffodil*, very scarce, 
7s. 6d. p p r dozen. Remittance with order. 5s. orders oarriage 
paid. Smaller order* not rollolted.—HENRY MOSS, Bornx- 
ln-O ssory, Ireland. __ 

WANTED.— 200 Cuttings Henry Jaooby ; 100 
* Y eaoh Njphetos and Tricolor Gt rani urn*; state prioe.— 
BALMFORTH, Thornes, Wakefield. _ 

TARGE SNOWDROP BULBS, double dr 

-LI single, 130, Is. 6d.; 1,000. 9s. Daffodil bulbs. 140. la. 64. 
1.000. 7s carriage paid.—J HARRISON, Fellside. KandaL 


Digitized b;, 
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T ARGK SNOWDROP BULBS, double dr 

-LI single, 130, Is. 6d.; 1,000. 9s. DaffodU bulbs. 140. la. 6A 
1,000, 7s carriage paid.-,! HARRISON, FeUside, Kendal., 

70 OHO UNBLOOMED SEEDLING CAR- 

/ VJUUU NATIONS, 25, Is. 3d.; 12 hybri d Pyrothma. 
la. 3d.; 25 Pansies, Is. 3d., carriage paid.—TURNER, Thattn 
Heath. St Helen* t 

THE HADLEIGH NURSERIES. 

OTRAWBKRHY PLANTS.—PUnt osm 

W King of Bailies, Vfocmte Thury, and La Ores Suorto 
(early); Sir Jos. Paxton, Dr. Hogg, Lucas, and British Queen 
(mid-season): The Captain and James Vcitch (two laigest 
kinds grown); Elton Pine (fine late); good olanta, 3s. 64. 
per 100; smaller, 2s. 64. per 100. LAXTON 8 NOBLE, new, 
the finest early Strawberry in cultivation; good plants, 
true to name, 2s. per dozen; 12s. per 100. Oairiage free. 

COOPER * SON, Haalefffh. Suffolk. 

TTARDY ROOK PLANTS.—Arnbia »lbid», 

•LL 2 Daotylla, Gentiana aoaulls, Iberia sempervirens, vat le¬ 
gated pink Nettle, etc., 30, each different, and many named, 
forts.fid., free. Other plants. Ltsti free if desired.—M um 
UNDERWOOD, Ham brook, near Bristol. 
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PREPARING FOR WINTER. 

This la a bogy time for gardeners who keeP 
their work well in hand, not that there ia any¬ 
thing proving or that moat be done by certain 
fixed dates, for anyone who h&i had little 
experience of garden operations would probably 
aay on looking ronnd any fairly well-ordered 
garden that there was nothing to do. Bat If we 
waited until things were aoboally required this 
remirk wonld be atriotly trae. Bat in a garden 
at all times, and especially in the autnmn, one 
needs to be in advance of the work that is 
really pressing lest a sadden change of the 
weather finds ns all unprepared to meet it, and 
It Is only by looking far ahead that one can keep 
ready for all emergencies. In the 
Glass houses, pits, and frames many of the 
ordinary oooapants have either been planted ont 
or are set out-of-doors in pots, and these will all 
need looking to preparatory to housing, or the 
ohanoes are that if left until frost compels their 
being taken under cover, they will get bat icint 
attention. In the first place, the homes should 
get a thorough cleansing, all the woodwork 
needing a good sornb down with soft-soap and 
hot water; for although it may look clean to 
the oasnal observer, there is probably plenty of 
inseot life, either animate or in the shape of 
eggs, larking in the crevices, ready to make a 
fresh score of troubles next year, if not pro¬ 
perly dealt with at present. Then the old sur¬ 
face-soil under stages should be taken ont and a 
layer of freah ooai-ashes or shingle spread over 
it, as oleanliness is one of the greatest points of 
success in either indoor or outdoor gardening. 
Then set the doors and ventilators open, and dry 
the house well, preparatory to setting the plants in 
order. Repotting plants that have been planted ont 
will first need attention; snoh things as Callas, 
Solanumi, and many others that succeed well in 
this way, should be carefully lifted, so as to get 
all the roots possible, and in potting it is neces¬ 
sary to have the soil finely sifted, so as to work 
in well amongst and aronnd the roots, as the 
plants not only succeed best, but are far more 
serviceable in small pots than large ones, and at 
the approach of winter it is a great mistake to 
have a quantity of oold inert soil about the 
roots. 1 find amateurs frequently err in having 
pots maoh too large ; the best plan is, after the 
pots are drained with potsherds, to put a little 
rough soil over this, and just a sprinkle of fine 
soil; then fit the plant's roots to the pot, so that 
they will just go in without orowding, and then 
oarefally fill up between them with finely-sifted 
soil, finishing off with a good soaking of water. 
Syringe the topi for a few days, until they are 
re-established, and shade if the snn’s rays are 
very bright. Plants that have been set out-of- 
doors should be taken to the potting-shed, the 
drainage attended to, all worms re moved, and any 
worn-out soil removed and replaced with new, 
firmly rammed down. Sorub the pots, and plaoein 
position. Pits and frames will need overhaul¬ 
ing, for the pots of cuttings will need cleaning 
over and transferring to the top shelves in houses, 
while the spaoe thus vacated will need getting 
ready for Cinerarias, Calceolarias, ana other 
moisture-loving plants that are best kept as far 
from fire-heat as possible. Violets will need re¬ 
planting into frames, and 


Half-hardy subjects that only need pro¬ 
tection from very severe frosts most have space 

E rovided for them before it is aotually needed. 

n the kitchen garden every effort should be 
made to get the surface soil amongst oropa that 
are to stand the winter thoroughly cleaned from 
woods before the dark, short days come on. 
Keep the hoe going on all fine, dry days, as a 
friable, clean surface lets the air nob only 
around the base of the plants and hardens them, 
bat it sweetens the soil, and the orope make 
rapid progress. All green crops of theBrassioa 
tribe should have the soil drawn up about the 
stems, as it keeps them steady in windy 
weather, and is a great safeguard against froet. 
The planting ont of main crops of spring 
Cabbage shonld be done at once, and the small 
plants priokedont in beds, about 3 inches apart, 
for replanting in spring. Lettuce and Cauliflower 
plants should be prioked out in oold frames to be 
sheltered in severe weather. 

Late Potatoes should be housed at onee, and 
the early-lifted ones sorted and stored more 
securely. Celery will need earthing-up fully, 
but root-crops, such as Carrots, Parsnips, 
Beetroots, ko., should bo left in the soil as late 
as possible, as they keep best in the soil. 
Tomatoes on outdoor plants should now be cub, 
and hung up in a warm plaoe to ripen. Late 
Apples, Pears, and the remnant of nub crops 
will need gathering and storing ia cool, airy 
places, where frost can be excluded. The 
planting of all fruit-trees and bushes should be 
done in the interval between the falling of the 
leaf and the advent of severe frost. Lose no 
time in making the necessary preparation, as 
by the time frost and snow is upon us all snoh 
work should be completed, and the roots snugly 
oovered with a warm mulch of half deoayed 
manure. James Groom, OoMport . 


HARDY PLANTS IN BEDS. 

The present is a fitting time for taking note of 
hardy plants that are suitable for massing or 
bedding with the object of making the garden 
bright and cheerfal during the late summer and 
early antnmn months, and helping to diminish 
the number of bedding-plants that require to 
be wintered under glass. Some of the under¬ 
mentioned combinations are very pleasing and 
effeotive. The first is Clematis Jaokmanni 
edged wibh Rudbeokia Newmani. My method 
of dealing with the Clematis is to dear away 
late In November the wire to which it is trained, 
select some of the Clematis shoota and layer 
them by covering them over with soil, then 
cutting all the rest down to the ground and 
giving the bed a good dressing of rotten manure. 
The Rudbeokia la divided and replanted in the 
spring, and the bed is planted with Daffodils for 
spring flowering, as they make a fine display, 
and by the time the foliage has died down the 
Clematis oovers them np. As soon as the 
Clematis commences growing the wires are fixed 
in poeition. The plants need constant 
Attention in training daring the growing 
season, or the young shoots soon get entangled, 
and a little extra attention is well repaid with a 
regular bloom during the months of August, 
September, and Ootober. The golden-leaved 
Japanese Honeysuokle makes a very good 
edging when out down olose to the ground in 


spring, for it has a bright appealanoe daring the 
winter as well as the summer. C. Jackmani 
and its white variety intermixed make a very 
good bed. The C. Jaokmaui alba is the best 
white-flowered autumnal bloomer for beds I 
have ever tried, and it is a good grower. Lady 
Bovil is a vaiiety that mikes a good bed of a 
pleasing French grey or mauve colour; Rubella 
so far Is the best olaret-ooloured kind ; Beauty 
of Worcester promises to be a good purple 
bedder, but I have not given it a sufficient trial 
yet, for many new sorts are very disappointing 
as bedders. Those of the Jackmani type are 
best for bedding. The old China Rose, edged 
with Rudbeokia Newmani, makes a very pleasing 
bed, and one that will famish oat flowers until 
late in November. The common Torch Lily 
(TritomaUvaria), edged with Daotylls glome rata 
variegata, makes a most striking bed, for during 
summer and autnmn there is seldom lets than 
100 spikes of bloom on the Tritomas. I find it 
ia best to replant the latter every second year 
to keep them strong. Hollyhooks In the centre 
of a bed of the Giant Reed (Arundo oonspicna) 
form a noble bed for a lawn. Hyactnthus 
oandloans is also an excellent subject, and is 
perfectly hardy. The best plants I have were 
raised from seed sown three years ago. A 
bed of 

Gladiolus bbrnchleyfnsts, mixed with Aster 
ptarmicoides, is very beautiful. Tree Celandine 
(Bocconia ooidata), edged with Hellanthus 
rigidus, also makes a fine display. The above 
beds may be varied in planting, but as given 
they are very effeotive and pleasing. Msny 
other combinations could be added—say, for 
early sum oner, a bed of the variegated Maple 
(Aoer Negundo variegata), mixed with blue 
Delphiniums and edged with Veronioa Traverst, 
not to mention beds of seedling Antirrhinums, 
Pentstemons, tufted Pansies, and a host of other 
hardy and half-hardy plant*. N. 


8687.—Planting Christmas Boses. 
This is the best time of year for transplanting 
Christmas Roses, as they are now making fresh 
roots from the crown, and these will take hold 
of the ground while it ia yet warm. Plants 
moved now are ready for a stand in spring. One 
of the largest trade growers of this plant moves 
and divides his stock in Ootober, and he wonld 
naturally not do so without good reason. Christ¬ 
mas Roses bloom, however, much better when 
left undisturbed for several years. Plants pat 
In pots now will bloom at Christmas under 
cover, and they can be kept in the pots for a 
year or two if well watered and fed with liquid 
manure in the growing period.—B y fleet. 

- Yon oan plant your Christmas Roses now 

with perfect safety, taking oare to lift them 
with as much of the ball as possible. Put them 
into pots, suitable to the size of plants. After 
this operation is done, pub them into a oold 
frame, and keep them theie, say, till about the 
end of November, when yon oan shift them into 
a warm house, and, if the crowns are good, you 
will have a nice oroj) of flowers by Christmas. 
The plants sre not injured by frost, but you will 
never get good blooms on them unless protected. 
I have had them in a mild winter blooming pro¬ 
fusely under a bell-glass ia the open border. 
After they have done flowering ft would 1m 
bettor to plant them ont intoyonr border again, 
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and let them take care of themselves, as it i« 
generally the oate with many plants when they 
have done flowering, that they are more or lees 
negleoted.—J. L. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts *rom a garden diary from October 
5th to October 12 th. 

The housing of every plan*) likely to be injured by frost 
la now Joel about finished, and it is a relief to one’s mind 
when all things are in safety, for these autumn frosts are 
tudden and ofttimes sharp enough to do severe injury to 
tender things. Savers] years ago I was caught napping. 

1 had b»en in no partioular hurry, thinking there was 
1 lenfcy of time ; but one night, unexpectedly* there osme 
a tharp frost, which blackened the points of Pelargoniums 
and other tender plants. Wherever a plant was touched 
with frcsl the leader died back, and in some oases the 
plants died altogether, and this necessitated a lot of extra 
work io spring in working up ebook to take the places of 
these killed by fro3b. I have been looking round the 
shrubbery and the grounds, as well as the frulb garden, to 
see what is required in the way of replanting and removals. 
Some people have an idea a gardener has nothing to do in 
the autumn besides sweeping up leaves ; but if a man is 
made of the rUhb kind of stuff he will always Had plenty of 
work la a garden. There are several ahoioespecimen trees 
la the plot of land set apart as a nursery, and positions for 
them have to be seleoted and prepared for planting. 
When I have the chanoe I like to purchase small stuff and 
grow it on thinly till it is fllfor planting out, as ecohplants 
always do well. The greatest evil in bought stuff is the 
system adopted by some nurserymen cf leaving their trees 
and shrubs too long without transplanting. It takes such 
a time to get a plant with long fang-like roots to take firm 
hold of the soil. Potted a lot of imported Lily of the 
Valley crowns; plunged them in ashes and covered the 
tops with a layer of Coooa-nut-Sbre to keep them moist 
and cool till they are renmed toths fjrciog-house. About 
)2crawas in a G-lnoh pot make a nioe mats. F.cubed 
gathering the open-air Tomato crop by cutting the great 
fruiw wish some of the stem and haaging them up In a 
a viner/ to ripen. They ripen batter la this way than 
when laid on shelves. Gibbered Pears and Apples. The 
crop is a fair one, especially on the young trees with the 
roots Le«r the aurfaos. With me espaliers invariably do 
well. That delicious Pear, Marie Louise, never altogether 
fails. The crop is thinner some seasons than others, of 
course, but this is not alio;* ther a lose, as the fruits, when 
from etieis of weather or othtr causes they are very thin, 
are also vsry fine. I am afraid I do nob always thin the 
fruits sufficiently to get them as large as they might be. 
This is a common failing with many. We do not like 
outtiog the fruits eff; but two fruits weighing a quarter 
of a pound each are not to valuable as one weighing 
half a-pound or more. As a rule, if we have siz?, we have 
flavour and quality also. There is still room for the raisers 
of late Pears I mean those very late kinds of whioh 
Bsurid Ranee may be taken ae a type. Too often this fins 
Pear is ueahsi because it has no flavour. Thcsa who are 
thinking of planting late Pears should give them the beat 
aspeob available. I would rather plant Bsurtc Ranee ai 
an espalier ia a warm sunny position than against an east 
or west «a'.l Ths beat flavoured fruits of Beurto Ranos I 
have ever had were gathered from an espalier in a full 
southern exposure. I have Jait oome across the above 
note upon late Pears in an old diary written yean ago; 
but I reproduce and endorse it all now. Moved Mig¬ 
nonette la pots from a oold frame to a Light house on a 
shelf near the glass. Finished training Chrysanthemums. 
Thinned the buds where too numerous by tbe removal of 
ths weakest, giving liquid-manure three times a*week. 
Planted English Irises and Anemones. Planted several 
email otroular beds with blue Squille (Scilla tibirioa). When 
planted thickly thoy are very effective in March. Worked 
in leaf mould and sharp sand previous to planting, cover¬ 
ing the bulbs about 1} inohes deep. Filled several beds 
with dwarf spring-flowering annuals from the seed-beds. 
Kept Ou cumber-house 6r> deg), at night. Plenty of fruit 
showing. 


Greenhouse. 

Amaryllis.— Where the plants are subjected to a oool 
oourse of treatment, and are allowed to start their growth 
in spring with nothing more than greenhouse warmth, 
they will now have their leaves fufly matured. Water 
must from this time be given sparingly. To the raoe of 
deciduous hybrid sorts that are now all but exclusively 
grown, it is neoesrary at all times, except while the plants 
Me pushing up their leaves, to give leas water than many 
bulbous subjects will bear, and from the time when the 
foliage has attained its full site it is requisite to be still 
more oareiul in this matter, as if the soil ever gets too wet 
the roots will suffer severely. And when through any 
oause decay sets la before the tops die down, at whioh 
time many of the roots simultaneously go off, the bulbs 
are oorreapondlnglv weakened. No more water should be 
given than will suffi )a to keep the toll Blfghtly moist. Let 
the plants have all the sun and light that It Is possible to 
give them by keeping them olose to the glass so long as 
any vitality remains in the foliage. Plants that were 
started In neat in the latter part of winter or early in 
spring In the ordinary way, and that consequently 
flowered and made their growth early, will now be going 
to rest, the leaves gradually dying off. In their case still 
less water musl bs used ; no more should be given than 
will prevent the soil getting quits dry, and In this condition 
it may with advantage ba kept through the dormant 


Fuchsias.— Greenhouses are invariably more crowded 
at this time of the year than at any other season, as all 
p'ants that are not quite hardy, and that have stood out- 
of-doors during tbe summer, require to be now taken inside. 
To make room for these often taxes the resources of 
amateurs, who are at a loss to deolde what io sacrifice. 
Faohsias that oame into bloom early io summer will now 
be getting shabby, and not of much furl her use for deoora- 
tive purposes this season. If these are now pruned In 
oloee it will answer qaUa as well as If the woik was defern 
until later; and their room oan be better occupied o 


other things. The branohes may be shortened to within 
two joints of the leading stem, whioh, in Its turn, may be 
reduoed to one-half its length. B store doing this allow 
the soil to get nearly dry, and after the pruning let the 
roots remain in this semi-dry state. Dating the winter 
the out-back plants may ba stood close together in any 
position in the house that is least suitable for things that 
requite more light; here they may remain until the time 
oomee for again starting them Into growth in spring. 

Trltonlas.— These beautiful, free-flowering plants are 
not so much cultivated by amateurs os they deeerve to be. 
Though they do well planted out ia the open ground they 
Me nevertheless amongst the best deoiduous subjeots for 
pot onlture. Flowering as they do late in summer they 
oome in when there is not muoh in bloom. There la no 
difficulty in growing them well, as they seldom, if ever, 
ges out of condition unless with the worst usage. They 
will In most oases have done blooming, Mid should have 
less water given them, only sufficient to keep the soil 
moderately moist, as the tops will now begin to show 
signs of decay, and It is well to enoourage their gradually 1 
ripening eff. As the stems and leaves turn brown out them 
down dote to the soil, and stand the pots under a green¬ 
house etage or elsewhere where they oan remain In an 
almost dry condition until the time in spring when the 
growth is about to oommenoe. 

Chrysanthemum frntescens (Paris Daisy) — 
Plants that have been stood out-of-doors in pots dating 
the summer must, if not already housed, be at onoe taken 
indoors, for though not so impatient of a little os!d as 
some things, lb is a mistake to risk them out when there 
ia danger of their being to far inj ared as to less the bloom 
whioh the plantr, if in good order, may be expeotel to 
rive during the winter. If room oan be found for them 
In a house or pit, where a night temperature of about 46 
degs. oan be kept up, they will flower abundantly. Tae 
burger and stronger the specimens get. provided they oan 
beaooommcdated where their tops will be moderately near 
the glass, the more freely they will bloom. Tbe pots will 
moat likely be as full of roots as they oan hold, and whioh 
will have gone far to exhaust tbe soil. When in this 
state manure - water mist be of ben given, otherwise 
enough growth will not be made to admit of their bloom- 
log well. 

Sohlzoatylls oooclnea.— Tbexe are two ways of 
treating this brighb-flowered plant, whioh is eo useful for 
greenhouse deooration: either to grow it altogether in 
pots and plunge them out-of doom during the summer, or 
plant It ont and lift ic for potbin; in the autumn. Tbe 
p'anta are now pushing up their flower stems, and will 
soon bs in bloom; they should at onoe be potted. If they 
have been grown In moderately light soil they will lift with 
their roote tntioV so as nob to feel the oheok in a way that 
will Interfere with their flowering to an appreciable extent, 

S rovided that due cue is exercised in the operation. 

sven-lnoh or 8 inoh pota are large enough to use, and as 
large masses ought to be put togebhor as oan be got into 
the pots without too muoh oompreesion of the roots After 
potting stand them in a oold frame, and keep them a little 
oloser oy givitg lese air than ordinary for a short time. 
Ths plant is quite hardy, but bloomlog as it does so late in 
the autumn, the flowers get Injured when ont of-doois. 
Protection from frost Is all that is neoeseary. Those that 
have been grown on In pole should also now be houted. 
Where house-room is not plentiful the p’.aata may be put 
in cold frames or in pits, waere they will flower well with 
tbe needful ooverlng to keep out frost on sharp nights. 

Chrysanthemums.— 1 Where tbe layering ryittm is 
practised to obtain email, well famished examples In pro¬ 
portionately little pots, the plants should now be taken 
up and potted. If the stems were layered at the time 
advised, and they have since had their roots out round, 
they will be in a condition for taking np; 6-icchor 7-icoh 
pole Me large enough to use. Oars must be taken not to 
break the young fibres that will have been formed slnoe 
the roote were out rouad, bat some of the soil that adheres 
to them may be ehaken away. The soil used should be broken 
fine, and ought to have a liberal amount of sifted rotten 
manure mixed with it, and sand in proportion to the more 
or less free nature cf the loam. Drain the pots sufficiently ; 
It Is not neoeseary to use so muoh material for this purpose 
with plants treated in this way that have only a compara¬ 
tively thort time to remain before tbey bloom as It is 
under other systems of cultivation. In potting do not 
compress the soli more than is requisite to make it fairly 
solid, otherwise there will be danger of bruising the roots. 
Water freely as soon as the potting is oompleted, and 


as possible now. Young shoots 8 inohes long should bs 
selected, and dibbled in beds of loam 8 Inohes apart under 
frames. Keep olose and damp till roots are formed, and 
then ventilate freely. A ooveiing of mate in severe frost 
will keep the plant j quite safe. Out the eido shoots or 
runners from violets in frames as the finest flowers will 
oome from the well-tipened central crowns, and these 
latter should not bs crowded with useless foliage. Much 
tidying up will bs necessary now to keep the place pre¬ 
sentable. 

Fruit Garden. 

Thin out all weakly canes from plantations of Rasp 
berries to let In the air to complete the ripening of wood. 
The autumn is the best time for OMting in fresh loam for 
the improvement of Vine, Peach, or fruit-tree borders 
generally. Lay il in a heap for a time to kill the Graces 
and other herbage. The root-prUning of over-luxuriant 
trees should be proceeded wiih whilet there is still acme 
active work in th9 leaves of ths trees. If done at onoe 
some effeot may be locked for next season ; but if delayed, 
results must be waited for. Ooly the roots running down 
deeply into the subsoil need be out, as no tree has too 
many surface roots. By the oommon method of root- 
pruning, everything is out within S feet or eo of the trunk, 
the surface roote shari og the fate of those whioh have 
descended to the lower stratum. By opening the treooh a 
couple of feet further from the tree and working up to it 
with a fork, ail the useful surface roots may be saved, 
plaoed on one tide, and laid in again when the trenoh 
is filled np. 1 1 la a good plan when filling up the trenoh 
to work in a little better soil. A little old manure will be 
an advantage to many trees, and enoourage the roots to 
remain near home. Late Peaches, whether in pots or 
borders In the ore hard-house, must nob have too much 
water at the root, as too muoh water will Injun the 
flavour of the fruit. At the same time, the roote must be 
healthily moist. The same remark applies with equal 
foroe to late Melons and Pines which have oommenoed 
ripening. To finish off late Melons in pits or frames now, 
some additional heat will be neoeseary, either by the 
renewal cf lining or by tbe use of flre-heat; but it Is 
important that tbe foliage should remain healthy till the 
last fruit is ripe, If good flavour Is a desideratum. Straw¬ 
berries in pots intended for forcing should be plunged up 
tc the rim in ashes. Lsse water will bs required now, 
though cool treatment Is a better preparation for forcing 
than drought and warmth. 

Vegetable Garden. 

It is time now the early Cabbages were planted to got 
them well established before winter. Eighteen inohes 
apart is quite room enough In garden onlture, as ns one 
oares for large, ooxrse Cabbages. Ths small early varieties, 
such as Atkins' Matchless, Ellam’s Early, and H sari well, 
will do well with even 1ms spaoe. Draw drills with aha 
corner of the hoe and plant In the drills. Stirring ths 
surface with a hoe during autumn will level in the sides of 
the drills and give a neoeseary support to ths stems of ths 
plants. Cauliflowers turning in should have a leaf broken 
down ovzr the heart to afford shelter in oase of a sudden 
frost. Pot up Mint and Tarragon for. forcing, A few 
plants of Chervil in pote under oover will be useful In 
winter. Any plants of late Brooooll whioh were pricked 
out to fill vacant land may be lifted with balls and set out 
in rows 8 feet apart. 8aoh plants will probably pern 
through the winter better than those whioh Me more 
sappy, and there is plenty of time between thie and next 
April lit them to make growth. Cucumbers in frames 
may be carried on a little longer by means of warm linings. 
Nat muoh water will be requited now, and what little Is 
given should have the ohill taken eff by mixing vwn water 
with the oold. Warm ooveriogs must be used at nights. 
Even in pits where flre-heat is available, a covering of mats 
over the glees on oold nights will save firing and make the 
atmosphere more genial. The same treatment will bs 
suitable for Frenoh Brans a ill bearing In pits. Ir it Is 
neoessary to have a supply of Frenoh Beans all winter 
suooesalonsl crops should be planted in pots in a warm 
house. Five Beans in saoh 8-lnch pot will bs suffi dent, 
as there is no benefit in crowding. When planting the 
Beans leave room enough in the pots for earthing up tbs 
stems later on. Mustard and Cress must be eown now 
under glass i a boxes. It is usual where a regular supply 
is required to have shallow boxes of a suitable size—3 Inohes 
deep, 9 inohes wide, end 8 feet long, will do very well— 
and as took of suob boxes wi'l be useful for propagating 
purposes iu early spring. Cauliflowers that were sown la 
August will now bs ready for prloklng off 6 inohes or 


stood the plants fora week In a pit or house, where they \ !n frames or in sheltered sibu^lonsJUMfes 


will have less air than ordinary. After this they should 
have abundanoe of air. Do not crowd them closer together 
than will admit of the light pos&log freely round them on 
all sides. If this is seen to, and tbe requisite attention Is 
given to watering, all the leaves down to the eurfaoe of 
tbe pots will keep fresh and healthy until the flowering is 
over. Thomas Bams. 
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Outdoor Garden. 

The autumn, whilst the leaves are still on the tress, is 
the best reason for looking round a garden to eee anat 
improvements are required. It takes yean of thoughtful 
study to get a place exactly to one’s mind, as one improve¬ 
ment is always suggestive of others. There is plenty of 
room for improvement In the tree and shrub furniture of 
nearly every garden in the kingdom. Heavy, dumpy 
masses of shrubs should be opened up and things of better 
character introduced. Work of this kind may be done 
tentatively, doing a little at thle lime every year, and not¬ 
ing the effeob as tne trees and shrubs grow. But whenever 
openings mo made in maeaee of oommon things and better 
trees planted, they should never be lost sight of, or the 
oommon things may grow up and obeke them. If, for 
Instance, a Cedar of Lebanon, or a Tulip-tree, or Paul’s 
Double ScMlet Thorn is planted amid a group of oommon 
things, the latter will require annual cutting hack to pre¬ 
vent their encroachment upon the oholoer things. Thus 
opening op the ehrubbery with a view to the insertion of 
trees of more distinol appearance is exceedingly Interest¬ 
ing work, and when onoa oommenoed is not likely to be soon 
relinquished But in carrying out work of this kind lb is 
important that ths >lte should be trenched over end all old 
roots pioked out, as, if left in, they are apt to breed fungus 
In the land, whioh has a destructive effeot upon the roots 
of trees. Get in the stock of Oaloeoisria cuttings as soon 


open air. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

All the stock of Chrysanthemums ia pots should now bs 
safely housed, with the exoaption, perhaps, of a batch of 
the latesb flowering kinds, whioh will be better standing 
out af-doors in a not too aunny spot, but with an awning 
ready to draw over them on frosty nights, and protect the 
tender points. The buds of those indoors Me swelling up 
fast, and some probably commencing to expand. Ia very 
smoky places these eaily kinds, such as the Randle family, 
James halter, Lady Salborne, Mills. Lacroix, &s , will he 
found muoh more useful than the later varieties, whioh do 
not expand at all kindly after the November fegs have 
fairly oommenoed. If fine blooms are wanted, feeding 
the plants must be oarrlsd out systematically and jadlol* 
ously. If a few large blooms ms wanted, feeding Is 
neoeeiary to bring them np to the highest point of per¬ 
fection, while if the bnds have been thinned but little, or 
not at all, plenty of nourishment mutt be given, or many 
cf them will expend imperfectly, or not at alL It it beut 
to vary the oharaocer cf tbe stimulant as muoh as poc- 
eible; an infusion of horse, oow, or sheep’s manure, or 
diluted stable-liquid is almoet Indispensable, but alternate 
with this should, if possible, bs given some weak soot- 
water, guano, sulphate of ammonia, &a, with clear 
water, soft It obtainable, In between eaoh application of 
the above. The difference In the growth ana health of 
plants supplied with the hard water from the main, and 
those that reoeive only rain-water, Is really surprising, and 
it Is a very simple matter to divert one or two of the down 
pipes from the house roof into a suitable tank, cr even a 
large oask, and supply all ths pot plants from this. The 
improvement In their appearance will coon be distinctly 
notioaablv, and the small quantity of coot held in tohUioa 
Is beneficial rather than otherwise. Keep all lateral 
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growths rlgorouily removed from the Uhryeenthemniri, 
end veeillete freely whenever the weather h suiiaSIr, hat 
not quite eo abundantly u would be desirable in the 
oountry, especially when the air la heavy or tony. In 
turburbin gardens, where the air la comparatively freeh, 
evergreen and other ornamental treeeand shrubs may now 
bepluttsd ; alao II. P. and other hardy Roses, some of the 
hardier herbaceous plants, So. ko ; but in thlokly 
populated neighbourhoods such work had better be 
deferred until the cprlcg. The beds occupied by tender 
turn in »r flowering plant* should be deared and prepend 
for bulbs or other winter cr sprir g deoorstlve iu> Jaotr. 

B. a SL 

INDOOR PLANTS, 

WINTER-FLOWERING BEGONIAS. 
.Amongst the many flowering stove plants now 
in cultivation there are few that combine the 
desirable properties of a long, and almost con¬ 
tinuous, habit of blooming, with a freedom of 
growth that renders them very easy to manage. 
The well known character of Begonias in this 
resprot often causes them to suffer from negleot, 
n a way that precludes the possibility of their 
true worth being exemplified. This is generally ' 


they may bs struck at any time of the year 
when a temperature of 60 degs. or 65 degs. can 
be kept np in the night. If they are put in 
about the middle of Maroh, there will be plenty 
of time to grow them into good plant* for 
autumn and winter flowering, daring which 
season they will be found the nosb useful. The 
topi of moderately strong thoots mike the 
best cuttings; hub, if these are not at hand 
in sufficient quantities, smaller pieces will do. 
Cat them to a joint, which retain to form the 
base of the cutting, with a couple of joints above. 
Pat them singly in 3 inch pots, half filled up 
with sandy peat, the remainder all sand ; do not 
give much water until roots are formed, but 
enough to prevent the leaves flagging. From 
their succulent nature they are, if too wet, 
liable to rot; and they must not be kept too 
close under the propagating glasses, or it will 
have a similar effect upon them. In three 
weeks or a month they will be well rooted ; then 
remove them altogether from under the pro¬ 
pagating glasses, and place them in the lightest 



A gool winter-flowering Begonia (B Srhmidtiana. 


caused by their being grown without sufficient 
light In dark corners of the stove, under the 
hade of other plants, whereas they are essen¬ 
tially light loving subjects, requiring to be kept 
near the glass with very little shade even in the 
brightest weather. When the treatment is 
opposed to this, the leaves get too large, the 
shoots become unduly elongated, and the natural 
disposition to flower is reduced. From the day 
the cuttings are first rooted they require all the 
light that a well constructed house or pit can 
afford, with a drier oondition of tte atmosphere 
than many stova plants need ; but ss it seldom 
happens that in private establishments a separate 
house oan he afforded them, or the atmosphere 
in the matter of moisture be made exactly In 
keeping with their requirements, the next best 
course is to stand them as near the glass as they 
can be got, to shade little, and give them as 
much air as is consistent with the well-being 
of other things that may have to be grown along 
with them. In 

Propagation, as In their after growth, there is 
little difficulty, as they wHLcpob in a few weeks ; 
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place In the home. They should be kept at 
65 degs. in the night, and 10 degs. or 15 degs. 
higher in the day. Move them into pots four 
inches larger. They do the beat in four parts 
ood fibrous loam t>o one of leaf mould or rotten 
nog, with enough sand to allow the water to 
percolate freely through it; for, although from 
their quick habit of growth they require an 
abundance of moistare at the roots, they cannot 
stand anything approaohing stagnant water in 
the soil. Stop the points of the shoots, to 
induce them to make bothy growth. Do net 
shade, exoept during the middle of the day, in 
very bright weather. Give 
Plenty op air, admitting it soffi .'iently early 
in the morning, but closing so as to economise 
sun heat by shutting up whilst the sun is upon 
the glass, damping the plants slightly overhead 
at the same time. About the end of July they 
will need shifting into their blocmiog pots. 
The lizs of these must be regulated by the more 
or less vigorous habit of the kinds grown. 
8orta suoh as R manioata will need more root- 
room than weaker varieties, like B. fuohsioides. 


Eight or nine inch pots will be large enough for 
kinds like the latter ; the former should have 
pots ten or twelve inohes In diameter. Use soil 
similar to that which they were last put into, 
but do not break it so fine ; again pinch out the 
points of the shoots, If the plants do not appear 
to bo sufficiently furnished, and place a few 
sticks to train them out so as to admit plenty of 
light in the centre. Do not give too much 
water until the roots have got well hold of the 
soil, and treat in other ways as advised in the 
earlier part of the summer. By the middle of 
September they will have grown to a useful sizs 
for general purposes. The atmosphere should 
now be a little drier, and the temperature kept 
about 60 degs. in the night, and 6 degs. or 
degs. higher by day. Many of this family will 
bloom during the summer season, but for the 
purposes under consideration It is not well to 
encourage them to do so, as their flowers are of 
much more service in autumn and winter. 
Some of the old established kinds will he found 
well adapted for nee at this season. When the 
pots are full of roots they will be benefited by 
occasional applications of manure-water, espe¬ 
cially at the time of their flowering. When 
they have done blooming it 1 b best to destroy 
the plants, excepb suoh as are required to 
provide cuttings for another yesr. For the 
latter purpose it is neccssaiy to give them 
proper attention, for if neglected they do not 
make shoots suitable for growing on freely. One 
great recommendation these Begonias have is 
tfieir immunity from insects, as they rarely are 
affeoted with any of the pest that infest stove 
plants in particular. The following sorts wH 
answer well for autumn and winter blooming : — 
B. cinnaharina, a tall, fiee growing kind ; 
when well managed nearly always in bloom ; it 
bears handsome heads of yellow tinted flowers. 
B. dipetala, one of the freest bloomers of all the 
species, pink In colour. B fuohsioides, a small- 
leaved, tall growing species with coral-rcd 
flowers, which it produces in profusion from the 
points of the shoots. B. Griffithi, this is a 
white-flowered sort, very distinct in character. 
B Ingrami, a hybrid, with pretty pink flowers. 
B. msnicata, u strong-growing species, with 
largo leaves and stout stems ; it bears a dense 
head of handsome, delicate pink flowers on 
tall stalks. B Prestoniensis, a hybrid variety, 
of bushy habit, bearing quantities of bright 
toarlet flowers, a desirable plant. B. xanthina 
lazula, a yellow-flowered, very distinct 
species. And B. Scbmidtiana (here figured), a 
fine free flowering kind, hearing trusses of 
graceful pink blossoms, very useful for cutting. 


SC99. — Growing' Violet* in pote.— 

Violets may be successfully grown in this way, 
although you must allow for a little exaggera¬ 
tion in the illustration referred to. If you can get 
a Violet In a 6-inch pot with a score of expanded 
blooms out at once on it you may be contented. 
The very best Violet I know of for this purpose is 
the true Violet de Parme, nob nnlike the doable 
Neapolitan, but more compact, and it blooms 
with much freedom. There is, however, some diffi¬ 
culty in getting this in England. Young plants 
should be planted in good soil in April, and 
encouraged to grow by watering and sprinkling 
in dry weather. Keep all the runners out off, 
and in October put them in pots just large 
enough to contain the roots. — BvFLKkT. 

8729.— Lilies of the Valley in pots.— 
Pot in well drained pots in light rich soil, 12 
crowns In a 6 inch pot if single crowns are used. 
Place them under the stage In a cool house for 
the present, and cover them with Cocoa fibre. 
In about a month plunge the pots in a bottom 
heat cf 85 degs., with a top heat of 70 degs., 
cover the crowns with 2 inches of Cccoa-fibre 
(ill they commence to grow, and then remove it. 
Keep the soil cat moist at first, but when 
growth becomes active more water will be 
required.—E. H. 

- I grow hundreds of these in pots annu¬ 
ally, and flower them from Christinas onwards. 
They are not very particular as to the nature of 
the soil they aro planted In, as they do not make 
any new roots for a considerable time after they 
start into growth. Plant a dozen crowns firmly 
in a 5 inch pot, and plunge the pots over the 
rims out-of-doors, bringing them Into the forcing- 
houses as they are required. The earliest crowns 
have a tendenoy to produce flowers without 
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leaves, unless the pots ere flanged In » bottom- 
heat rather stronger than the atmosphere of the 
hoase. A few pots should be pat in to force 
every ten days, and they start most freely if the 
orowns are kept rather dark.—J. D. £. 

8706. — Treatment of Lobelia cardi- 
nalis and Pentstemons.— The best mode 
to winter the Lobelia cardinalis is to pack them 
into a box of drv sand and pat them into a oold 
frame where the frost will not injare them; 
they mast not be dried too mach, or suffer 
to rot from superabundance of moisture; you 
must oertainly remove them before severe frost 
oomes on ; it is best to allow the growth to die 
down itself, when it oan be cleared away. You 
can also lift the Pentstemons into your oold 
frame, putting them in the same ai cuttings, 
but, of coarse, allowing more spaoe according to 
the size of plants.—J. L. 

- Pot the Cardinal Lobelias up singly and 

rather lightly, and winter them in a cool green¬ 
house or frame, keeping the soil barely moist; 
and matting up well daring sharp frost, unless 
a little fire-heat can bs applied. Under this 
treatment each plant will throw several suckers 
by the spring, which may either be taken off 
(with a bit of root if possible), potted singly, and 
kept for a time in a gentle warmth to become 
established, or else the whole potful be planted 
out in May. Single stemmed plants are, how¬ 
ever, more generally useful, so that the former 
plan is, I think, the best. Cut the old stems 
right down as soon as they are toadied with 
frost. The Pentstemons may be treated as yon 
suggest, bat if there are any healthy side-shoots 
about 3 inches or 4 inches long, I should make 
them into cuttings and insert them in pots or 
boxes of sandy soil They will root yet if kept 
safe from frost and just moist at the root, and 
every bit make a good flowering plant next 
summer.— B. C. R. 

8744.—Treatment of Chinese Primu¬ 
las. —The faot that the Primulas will persist in 
being loose at the oollar shows that the plants 
were not plaoed sufficiently deep in the pots. If 
it should be necessary to shift into larger pots, 
this may be remedied by sinking them in a little 
deeper, though if buried too deeply the bottom 
leaves will be always damping off and the plants 
will not do so well. I have often secured loose 
plants by placing three little sticks round the 
oollar of the plant, leaving them about an inoh 
out of the soil. These will hold the plant firmly 
in position, and will not be noticed.— E. H. 

- As long as the plants can wobble about 

In the soil they will never form fresh roots at the 
oollar, nor even do well. All that can be done 
now ii to support the plants by means of three 
or four slight) sticks plaoed round the edge of 
the pot, and a bit of raffit passed round fc&em 
This will keep them steady, and freih roots will 
probably push into a little light rich sandy soil 
placed round the oollar. But the proper way to 
grow these plants it to sink them as deeply in 
the soil at each potting os possible without 
burying the growing point. When managed 
thus they not only never move, but produce 
more roots, and consequently grow much 
more strongly, and do better in every way.— 
B. C. B. 

-The only way to keep them Arm round the oollar 1 1 to 

put the plants deeper into the p3te when repotting them. 
It is possible, of 09urep, to plans them in too deep, when 
tfcey might rot off. Id will not do to allow the plants to 
wobb’e about. They mu it be kepi in position by a small 
stick being inserted on eaoh el le at a little dUtanoa from 
fhs etem of the plant, and tie a leaf to eaoh of the stioks. 
—J. D. K. 


8769.— Plants in a vinery.— Yon ought 
to succeed very well in keeping the plants yon 
name without doing any in j ary to the Vines. 
A night temperature of 45 degs. will be quite 
high enough to keep all things safe and well, 
nor unduly excite the Vines. Prune the Vines 
os soon os the Crapes are cat; if left too long 
they will bleed from all the cut surfaces. The 
watering should be done with care, so os not to 
create more damp than is necessary, giving a 
little ventilation to lot the damp air escape daring 
the watering, which should always be done in 
the morning.—E. H. 


8689. — Wintering* Carnation layers. 
—It would not be advisable for yon to allow 
the layers of yonr choice Carnations to remain 
oat of doors all winter. The best plan, and one 
which I adopt, is to take all the Layers that 
have struck root sufficiently to warrant their 
being separated from the parent plant and pot 
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them into small pots, 2} inches in diameter, one 

{ slant in eaoh, potting with a mixture of loam, 
eaf-mould, ana sand; and as soon as they are 
potted they should be moderately watered, 
when thev can be placed in your oold frame for 
winter habitation. You on also plant the Carna- 
tion layers in a oold frame, taking care to keep 
them from orowding on one another. But 
for your fiaest varieties 1 would recommend the 
former treatment*. On every fine day daring 
the winter admit plenty of air to yoar frames. 
—J. L. 

8720 —Forcing Madonna LUlas.— if strong bulbs 
are potted nos there will be no diffloolty In having them In 
bloom by Bieter. Bring them on gently In a oool-houee 
till Christmas, and thee move to a light house with the 
plants near the glass, when the night tempsratun Is about 
50 degs.—E. H. 

-This Lily is not difficult to force, if you 

do not accept the term “force” in a literal 
sense, because it really will not bear hard 
forcing. It may be brought into flower moder¬ 
ately early in the spring in a struoture where 
the temperature does not exceed 50 degs. by 
fire-heat; but tc give it more heat than that 
would bs almost certain to lead to failure in the 
hands of an amateur. At any rate, there is no 
ohanoe of yoar getting them into flower by next 
Easter, unless the bulbs ore already prepared 
for it. They should have been potted two 
months ago to ensure their flowering at that 
time.—J. C. C. 

8752. — Wintering Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums at Dalston. - September is too late 
in the year to strike gold-bronze Pelargoniums 
to stand the winter well. They should bs put 
in about the middle of August, and will have 
time to become well established. Another 
important point is allowing the plants sufficient 
space to develop their leaves ; over-crowding is 
fatal. Again, many persons over-water snob 
plants in the winter. Unless they are in a very 
dry plaoe, they would not require water more 
than once in two weeks. Leo them get dust- 
dry at the roots before giving any water at mid¬ 
winter.—J. D. E. 

8754.—Arrangement of a stand in a 
conservatory. —It is a great pity when each 
questions as thess are sent with so few details as 
to the construction of the house, especially with 
regard to its form, whether span-roof or lean-to. 
In every way I think it desirable to wait for 
more information, whioh should state the form 
of the house, and the most convenient position 
for the boiler, as a house of the dimenc ions given 
oannot be heated satisfactorily by any other 
means. With regard to ths kind of plants of 
a fairly hardy oharaoter for such a house, Ferns, 
of course, must form a strong feature. Next to 
these, Camellias and the Ghent Azaleas will 
afford variety. Such of the greenhoute Rhodo¬ 
dendrons as Veitohi, Mtddeai, and Countess of 
Haddington, may also be included ia the list of 
hard-wooded flowering plants. For foliage 
plants I should selecb the India-rubber plant, 
and the variegated Yacoa (Yucca aloifolia varie- 
gata); that beautiful variegated Grass, Eulalia 
japonioa variegata, is well suited for such a 
struoture. To mention some other flowering 
plants, I may name Faohaias, Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, and the tuberous-rooted Begonias as 
being plants of easy culture.—J. C. C. 


8734 —Violets and Tree-Mignonette. 

—The proper mode of growing Tree-Mignonette 
is os follows : The trees are obtained by care¬ 
fully training a vigorous plant of the common 
Mignonette for three years. Sow the seed very 
thin in April, and draw out to a single plant in 
October foliowiog. Remove the lower shoots, 
and shape the plant into a tree. A little later on 
shift into a larger pot, and keep in a warm green¬ 
house in a growing state, carefully removing all 
buds. As soon as they appear in spring it will 
havo a woody appearance. Follow the same 
treatment the next year, removing all shoots 
that are not required to form the head of the 
tree. By the third year it will be a handsome 
shrub, with bark on its trank, and by removing 
the bads in summer it may be hod in bloom 
daring winter for many years in succession.— 
Percy Allin. 

8723.— Destroying weeds in gravel 
walks.—Sulphuric acid will kill weeds in 
gravel walks. Half-a-pint to 2 gallons of water, 
applied through a rosed-pot, will be sufficient, 
well moistening the gravel, bat the antamn is 
not a good time for the application of things of 


this oharaoter, as frequent showers may bn 
expected, and theee dressings are more effectual 
when applied in dry weather. If I had a weedy 
walk to dean now I should tarn it over and then 
well roll down the surface. This will make the 
walk bright and fresh all winter.—E. H. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

TREATMENT OF A8PARAGUS BED3 IN 
AUTUMN. 

At the present time there is no necessity to 
disease the formation of the beds, the autumn 
treatment of those well established being my 
theme. After the top-growth has ripened or 
changed to a yellow oolour, all this should be 
cat over at about 5 inches above the ground, a 
good height of stump being neoessory in many 
oases to mark the exact loaaliby of the clumps. 
At the same time the surfaoe of the beds ought 
to be lightly hoed over, and all rubbish cleared 
off and bnrnt with the Asparagus tops. The 
question now arises. Shall the beds be well 
mulohed with manure at once, or not till next 
spring? Most writers advise the application 
of the manure now, no exceptions being made in 
any way. Where the soil is light and naturally 
well drained, and the beds formed on the old- 
fashioned plan—that is to say, rather narrow, 
raised well above the level of the surrounding 
soil, and thiokly oooupied by strong clumps— 
then the practice may be correct enough. In 
this case 2 inches or 3 inches of soil is carefully 
forked from the surfaoe and laid in the alleys 
between, this being returned after aboat 3 inches 
of good solid manure has been spread over the 
bed. This 

D&wsing of manure gradually enriohes the 
beds, without perhaps unduly cooling them; 
but treat raised beds formed with heavier soil 
and not so well drainod, or the majority of beds 
on the level, in a similar manner, and the 
chances are they will become far too oold and 
wet daring the winter, this, as 1 have tried to 
prove, having a most prejudicial effeot upon the 
oentente. The very sot of forking over the beds 
after they are oleared of rubbish does harm, as 
when the surfaoe is comparatively undisturbed 
very much less moisture finds its way through, 
and the soil is muoh warmer in consequence. A 
bed with a loosened sarfaoe is the first to beoome 
saturated, and much too cold to salt the Aspa¬ 
ragus roots, and a heavy dressing of rich manure 
only farther aggravates the evil. Keep the roots 
alive, and every damp of good strength will 

S roduoe abundance of fine snooulent shoots In 
ne course. Sinoo I have discontinued mulch¬ 
ing the beds (all of whioh, I onght to add, are on 
the level) in autumn, the Asparagus has been 
gradually improving, and I may safely say the 
quarter devoted to its culture is the most profit¬ 
able in the garden. Every spring the whole of 
the groand is mulched either with the best short 
manure procurable, or else with leaf-soil and a 
liberal addition of artificial manure of some 
kind. This season a capital top-growth has 
been made, and a recent examination has dis¬ 
closed the faot that the roots are healthy and 
strong, and no matter how ssvere the winter 
may bs, I have every confidence ne harm will 
happen to them. W. 


8735.— Low temperature of a Mushroom-bad. 
—Wbtn the bed Is well permeated with tpawn and le not 
made too damp by heavy waterings, a temperature et 
to degs. wlil lutfloi (or the production cf If Jthrooaee.— 
E. H. 

-The temperature mentioned by “P.lecs M ia cer¬ 
tainly low to a Ur l spawn ia; bat it steadily me nttioed, f 
have no doubt it would prove enffloiena.—Psacr Allis. 

8730.-Guo umbers seeding. -If the Caomnbar to 
very yellow as described, the seeds will mature M well if 
the fruit le out eff as if left on (he piano. Let the fruit 
get thoroughly ripe before t iking out the seeds.—E. H. 

-It the fralt has beoome quite yellow, the sec I to 

r‘pe, or nearly so, and it ie Jaao aa wf 11 off the plant ae on 
It. Spilt the fruit open with a knife—longitudinally, of 
oourse—end lay It on a warm and eunny shelf for two or 
three weeks. Then scrap a out the pulp and wash out the 
seeds in a die sieve under the tap. 8bore them In a dry 
place, safe from frost.—B. C. R. 

8753.—Cabbage-plants clubbing.— An 
experienced farmer said to me the ottnr day 
that the man who could find a care for clubbing 
in Cabbages might realise a fortune by it. 
Changing the ground for the Cabbage crop as 
much as possible, liming it occasionally, may do 
good, bat it does not prevent it. I tried gas- 
lime one year. It was p’aced on the ground. 
Original from 
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and forked in a few weeks before planting the 
crop out. It was rather too strong, and killed 
three-parts of the plants, and the remainder 
were badly dabbed.—J. D. E. 


CULTIVATION OP CELERY. 

Celery requires good cultivation to bring it to 
perfection. It may be had in use from the 
beginning of September till late in April. The 
ground on which it is to be grown must be well 
drained to the depth of 3 feet or 4 feet, and 
trenohed 2 feet deep, enriching it at the same 
time with good stable-yard manure and rotten 
leaves. The best way is to trench and ridge the 
ground at the same time, burying the manure 
deeply, so as to enoourage deep rooting, an 
advantage during dry weather. Some time 
before the ground is required level down the 
ridges ; if the soil is heavy, fork it over several 
times, in order to bring it into good condition 
before forming the trenches. The latter for tall- 
growing varieties should be 6 feet apart, and 
for dwarfsr sorts 4 feet apart. Make them 
18 inches deep and 15 inches wide. If possible, 
they ought to run north and south in order that 
the plants may have the benefit of the midday 
sun. Tread the bottom of them quite firm, and 
placy in them from 6 inches to 9 inches of 
perfectly rotten manure, always preferring rich, 
well-decayed material from the stable-yard. On 
this must be placed some soot, when 
the trenohea will be ready to receive the 
plants. I find by placing the manure 
deep that the roots reach it just when 
the centre leaves are coming up that are 
blanched, and if the plants are well fed 
at that time they form large hearts, crisp 
and white as ivory. If very early Celery 
is required, prepare some rich soil and 
fill a seed-pan or box with the compost, 
firming it well; sow the seeds thinly, 
cover them ovor lightly with some finely- 
sifted soil, and water through a fine rosed 
watering-pot, placing the pans or boxes 
upon a shelf in the stove or in a vinery 
at work. The seed will soon germinate, 
and when the young plants have made 
two or three leaves prick them off into 
boxes in rich, loamy soil, with plenty of 
manure, a portion of leaf-mould, and a 
sprinkling of silver sand to keep the cam- 
post open. 

Seeds for the early crop ought to 

be sown in February, and the seedlings 
will be ready to plant out as soon as all 
danger from frost is over. Sometimes 
early Celery plants are grown in 4-inch 
pots where pita or houees are at com¬ 
mand, and thus treated when planted out 
they sustain no check when planted in 
the trenches and well watered. A 
second sowing may be made about the 
middle of March, either in boxes in 
a warm houee or pit, or on a slight hot¬ 
bed on which are pub 6 inches of fine, rioh 
soil made pretty firm, covering lightly with 
some fiuely-Bifted soil. Prepare a piece of ground 
by treading it firmly, and placing on it 6 inches 
of rotten horse manure and leaf mould iu equal 
portions, tread firmly and cover with 2 inches 
of fine rioh soil. When the plants have made 
two or three leaves prick them out in rows 
4 inches apart npon the bed thus prepared, 
firming them well in as the planting proceeds, 
and watering them with a fiao-rosed pot, so aB 
to settle the soil round them. If at hand, a 
frame might be plaoed over the bed for a short 
time until the young plants have got established, 
giving plenty of air during the daytime, or the 
plants can bs covered with mats at night. If 
properly oared for they will be fib to be trans¬ 
planted into the trenches in two months from 
the time the seed was sown. For late plants a 
cowing may be made in April the same as !n 
March, only the plants will need no protection 
when pricked out. 

Trenches for Celery are often made between 
rows of early Peas, which shade the Celery 
plants when newly planted in hot weather, and 
when the Pea crop is harvested the Celery has 
the fall benefib of sun and air. The trenches 
being ready for the reception of the plants, 
water them the day previous to transplanting, 
lifting them carefully with a trowel, preserving 
every fibre, replant 1 foot apart, press the soil 
firmly round the roots, water well, and shade 
for a few days if the weather be dry and warm. 
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The summer treatment consists in keeping the 
ground free from weeds by frequent noeings, 
watering twice a-week if the weather is very 
dry, and once if dull. When the plants are from 
6 inches to 9 inches high, weak manure-water 
maybe given them once a-week. This is prepared 
by soaking either cow or horse-manure in a large 
tub or tank, applying a portion of soot with 
the mannre-water, or a handful of soot may be 
scattered occasionally around the plants before 
watering them. This destroys slugs and feeds 
the plants, giving thorn a fine green colour. In 
exposed situations it is often necessary to tie 
the leaves np when 1 foot or so high to save 
them from being broken by high winds, using 
for the purpose strands of fine matting ; but be 
oareful that the ties do not cut the leaves when 
growing. It is best not to earth the plants np 
much until they have nearly oompleted their 
growth. Merely scatter a little soil over the 
roots onoe a fortnight, to serve as a mulching 
and induce the roots to come to the surface. 

Blanching requires from five to seven weeks 
after the final earthing. Before commencing to 
earth up, all small leaves and any suckers, or 
secondary shoots, which may have grown from 
the base of the plant should be removed ; tie the 
leaves carefully with some pieces of thin bast, 
whioh will give way as the plants swell. Some 
nse tubes for blanching, suoh as drain-pipss. 


broad, thick, solid, crisp, free from ridges and 
stringiness, and the heads good in form and 
weight. Incomparable Crimson is excellent in 
quality and a good keeper. Sandringham White 
is one of the best dwarf whibe sorbs, suitable 
either for early or late crops, as is also the 
Dwarf Solid White Celery, of which a good form 
is here figured. Major Clarke’s Red is one of 
the best for the main crop, being solid and crisp, 
and keeping till late in tne spring. Matchless 
Manchester Reds are good, useful varieties. 
The Grove White is one of the best for the 
earliest crop, blanching freely early in autumn 
Hooley’s Conqueror, a red sort, is one of the 
heaviest of Celeries, and good in quality. Large- 
rooted Celeriae I find to be useful for soups. 

C. W. 


8737.—Saving Tomato seed-— Allow 
the fruit to remain on the plants, if possible, 
until it becomes fully coloured ; but do nob let 
it get injured by frost. Then gather, and place it 
on a dry and sunny shelf in a warm plaoe until 
it becomes dead ripe and quite soft; then out 
the fruits open, scrape out the pulp, and wash 
it quite cloan in a fiae sieve under the water 
tap, or else it may be rubbed out in dry sand. 
Do not let the pulp become dry, or you will 
have no end of trouble to get the seeds out— 
B. C. R. 

-The fruits would rot before they dry up ; 

as soon as they are dead ripe, out up the fruit, 
and remove the seeds with a teaspoon, and lay 
them with the small portion of seeds on a hair 
sieve; by working the seeds about with the 
fingers, the pulp will pass through, and the feeds 
will soon be ready to store away if they are left 
to dry in an airy room, with a fire at this time 
of the year. —J. D. E. 

8750 —Seakale roots dying off.— As the 
cause is wireworm, it will be too late to pro¬ 
pound a remedy now. Soot, and especially salt, 
would be obnoxious to the wireworms ; but salt 
applied in sufficient quantity to kill the wire 
worms would also prevent plants of any kind 
from growing. Wireworms live in the ground 
for about three years, I believe, before they 
change into wioged-insects. I would dig the 
Seakale up now, and destroy all the wireworms 
by handpicking. It has been frequently 
advised in Gardening to trap these troublesome 
pests by sticking dices of Potato or Carrot on 
the ends of sticks, irsertthe bait a few inches 
in the ground, examine it once in two days, and 
destroy the worms.—J. D. E. 

8074.— Preserving Beans for winter 
use —To preserve Kidney Beans forwiateruee 
put the Beans whole, not sliced, in a brown 
etew-mug with lid. Put a layer of the Beans, 
then a thin layer of salt, then Beans again, then 
salt, and so on to the top, or as many a? you 
have ; put paper doubled, and then the lid, and 
use as required. We steep the Beans in cold 
water for about four hours before cutting them 
up for use.—M. M. C. 

- Having sliced the Beans as for cooking, 

take an earthenware jar, and place at the bottom 
of it a layer of salt; on that put a layer of 
Beans, sprinkled with salt; then a layer of salt 
and Beans alternately, the top layer being of 
ealt. Paste some paper over the top of the jar 
to keep out dust, &c. When required for cooking 
plaoe the Beans over-night to soak in soft water, 
and after washing them well drop a lump of 
soda, about the size of a small Bean, into the 
saucepan to boll with them.—W. W. T. 

8668.— Cooking Saleafy.—This is a root 
that deserves to be much more cultivated than 
it at present is. Cooked in the following ways, it 
is a most delightful vegetable : Thoroughly 
scrape and cleanse the roots (and do not keep 
them in the air after or it will turn them black); 
then throw them into boiling water (it must 
boil), with a little salt; boil until the roots are 
tender, and then serve up on toast with white 
or butter sauce ; or cook in the same way, and 
serve with brown rioh gravy or Tomato sauce, 
after being fried in biead-orumbs and eggs.—A. 
Harris. 


8613.— Laying down a piece of ground with 
Grass —For so small a lawn, U turves oan be easily not, 
I thould prefer to use them rather than buy seeds, par¬ 
ticularly at this time of year. The turvea should be oare 
fully laid and well rolled, and will then make a good sward 
next year.— Falconbbieqf. 
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Well-grown Dwarf Solid White Celery. 


, placed round the plants ; others paper collars, 
and some employ clean paper, which keeps the 
soil from getting into the hearts of the plants 
when earthing up is being performed, raising 
the collars as the earthing proceeds, or the 
collars may be left upon the plants. If tubes 
are not used, the soil must be banked up in the 
usual way at several times, being oareful to 
keep the leaves close together, so that the heads 
may be straight and compact after being 
blanched. Choose dry weather for earthing, for 
if damp the hearts are snre to rot. Before 
earthing, scatter a little lime round eaoh plant, 
whioh destroys all slugs, whioh are often de 
struotive to Celery daring the winter in damp 
soil. A sprinkling may also be need when pro¬ 
ceeding with the earthing. Celery may be 
grown in single rows or as many as may be 
thought fit, making the trenches wide enough to 
receive the number of rows intended. One row 
is the most oonvenient in private gardens, and 
even market growers adopt single rows more 
than doable ones. When the earthing is finished, 
and before severe frost sets in, cover the tops of 
the ridges with dry straw, or, better, if at hand, 
some dry Bracken, whioh prevents the frost 
from injuring the tops of the leaves and keeps 
the hearts of the plants dry. 

Varieties. —I nave grown the following for 
some time, and have found them to give satisfac¬ 
tion, both as regards growth and quality, and 
they keep well—an important matter. Perfect 
specimens of Celery must have the following 
good points—viz., the leaf or stalk must be 
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FRUIT. 

PLANTING FRUIT-TRIES, 

This falling of the leaves, and ingathering of 
the orope, remind ne that the beet eeaaon for 
planting ia oloee at hand, and those who would 
like to achieve the fulleat anoceia that is poesible 
should lose no time in preparing the sites by 
trenching, manuring, or adding to the depth 
of fertile soil; for if this work is delayed until 
the trees ought to be planted the probability is 
that it will be hurried over, or very imperfeotly 
done, and we all know what a fertile source of 
disappointment this is, for just as the trees 
reach what ought to be their best and most 
fruitful stage they fail, either wholly or par¬ 
tially, and root-lifting and root-pruning has to 
be put into force when the trees ought to be 
fully established, and yielding crops that will 
repay all the oare and labour bestowed on 
them. Now, in planting frait-trees it will be 
necessary to take into aooount whether the 
whole of It is to be devoted to fruit-trees, or 
whether they will only form the divisional lines, 
as they are generally seen in gardens, for the 
oost of trenching is a serious drawback to fruit 
culture, although it is one that is amply repaid 
by results afterwards, as when the soil is 
uniformly trenohed to one depth it settles down 
evenly, and the rainfall penetrates the whole 
mass to one uniform depth. Whereas if holes are 
sunk deeply in one part, and only shallow culti¬ 
vation is pursued in another, the rainfall runs 
tff the hard places into the deeper loosened ones, 
and unless the drainage is good the roots suffer 
in winter from excess of moisture, and there can 
be no question but that for to attain the best 
possible results with fruits, or with anything 
else, is to devote a given portion of soil solely 
to that crop. In garden fruit culture the form 
of tree is a very important part to oonsider, and 
I would at onoe banish standard trees of all 
kinds from the kitchen and fruit garden, and 
let them spread far and wide in the orchard. In 
the kitchen garden, espaliers or oordons are 
the only forms I would mix up with vegetable 
crops, as they form good divisional lines, and 
provided the oropi are kept at a respeotful 
distance from tneir roots they get on well 
together. 

Pyramids, bushes, and the various forms in 
which garden fruit-trees are grown, I would put 
in rows, of varying distances, according to 
whether they were closely spurred in or only 
moderately pruned; but I would have no other 
crop whatever on the soil, as I am convinced 
that one quarter of a garden of any given size 
devoted exclusively to fruit will yield far more 
at gathering time than if it is scattered over the 
whole plaoe. While in convenience of pruning, 
winter dressing, and in the summer manage¬ 
ment, and protecting the crops from birds and 
other foes, everything is in favour of centralising 
as against indiscriminate scattering, while the 
difference in the other crops is even more 
marked. Vegetables get drawn up at top, and 
sucked below, by the roots of fruit-trees ; and 
with many crops it is absolutely impossible to 
get anything more than caricatures of what they 
ought to be by the mixed plan, especially when 
the trees (even if they be dwarfs) attain full pro¬ 
portions ; and those who try the one- crop plan will, 
I am assured, never go back to the mixea-up rows 
of crops requiring perfectly distinot treatment. 
After the soil has been prepared by trenching, 
or rather while it is in progress, I would advise 
all who have not had mucb experience in the 
matter to decide on the kinds of trees they 
require and the form they are to be grown in, 
and then select them, or order them at onoe, for 
first corners get first served, and there is nothing 
like getting good trees to start with, and let the 
lots be ever so fine, those that are planted before 
Christmas are invariably the pick of the lot, 
therefore plant early; and another great point 
is that early planting finds the soil much warmer 
than it is in spring, as the soil parts with heat 
slowly, but it also absorbs It slowly. Now, as 
regards the form of trees suitable for garden 
culture, the 

Espalier, or horizontal one, Is as good 
as any for trained trees in the open, while on 
walls the fan style of training offers the greatest 
of good points, being the easiest to fill up and 
restore if any accident befalls any of the branohes. 
For open trees the dwarf bush is doubtless the 
beet of any, while the pyramid, If not too stiffly 


trained, does well for many kinds of Pears, but 
the bush is the most natural, and therefore the 
best, for many reasons. The trees are oheapest 
to begin with, as there is no expensive training 
to add to their value, and there is less cutting 
back in their infant state to bring wounds and 
canker in the wood later on. In fact, maiden 
trees, planted at onoe and headed back, will 
naturally form the desired shape with very 
little attention, while feathered maidens, or 
trees the second year from grafting, are about 
the oheapest and most satisfactory trees that can 
be planted, as it is no unoommon thing for the 
fruit produoed on them the first year after plant¬ 
ing to defray their entire oost. J. G., Hants. 
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8614. — Keeping- Blaok Hamburgh 
Grapes.— “ w. W.” may keep his Grapes 
very well until October, or for some time after 
that, by means of using a little fire-heat and 
ample ventilation; but were are so many other 
kinds that keep with a fraction of the trouble 
necessary to keep these thin-skinned Grapes, 
that all who wish for winter Grapes should 
plant some of the thicker skinned kinds, such as 
Lady Downe’s Seedling, Black Alicante, fto. I 
well remember the trouble I used to have in 
foggy weather in autumn years ago to keep 
Hamburgh from damping off, but thanks to the 
introduction of other sorts the work is muoh 
easier done now.— J. G. H. 

8615, -Storing Apples.— If there is ample 
ventilation, there will be no need for the use of 
fire-heat, as Apples are more likely to suffer 
from too muoh drying than from a little damp. 
Keep the doors and windows open on all fine 
days, and leave a little air on at night as long as 
it is mild, and there will be no stagnant damp 
to hurt the fruit. Gather mid-season Apples at 
once, but let the latest sorts hang as long as 
possible on the trees, and use great care in 
handling, as bruised fruit will not keep. I 
frequently see people rattling Apples in and out 
of baskets like atones, and when they fail to 
keep they blame the Apple-room or season. If 
Apples are sound and not bruised in (gathering, 
and plaoed in a oool plaoe, they will keep for 
months without shrivelling. I may add that 
bags are better than baskets for gathering fruit 
in ; but, If baskets must be used, always put a 
lining of soft hay, or litter of some kind, at the 
bottom, m th« weight of those on top will bruise 
the bottom ones and pre-dispose them to decay. 
I frequently examine Apples in shops .when 
offered for sale, and find that, as a rule, they 
are completely covered with bruises. A really 
juicy Apple will not stand this.—J. G. H. 

8758 —Peach-trees on the back wall 
of a greenhouse. —When the Vines are 
trained thickly on the roof, Peaches will not 
do muoh good on the back wall, as light it a 
necessity to the Peach. Figs might do ; but 1 
think, unless the Vine rods were shortened, so 
that direot light might fall on the back wall, it 
would be a waste of time and money to plant 
Peaohes. Suoh a wall would be better utilised 
for growing olimbing plants to produce flowers 
for cutting. I have had Abutilons, Heliotropes, 
and double Pelargonium F. V. Raspail do well 
in suoh a position.—E. H. 

8742. -Fig-trees. — Soma of the weak 
shoots mightbe out away at onoe to let in the 
air to ripen the stronger wood $ but no great 
amount of pruning should be done before the 
spring, till danger of severe frost is past; then 
thin out some of the old wood to make room to 
lay in plenty of young strong shoots, selecting 
those whioh are short-jointed and have the 
appearanoe of young buds forming at the 
joints. In training in the shoots do not cross, 
as the Fig is a large-leaved tree, and if the 
branohes are orowded the wood will not ripen. 
-E. H. 

-Most of ihs loos strong shoots Should bt out out 

most osrtaloljr, whioh will admit light and air to the other 
growth*, and render them more fruitful. Figs bear ohiefly 
from the ipurs on the ell woody branoher, and these 
thould be eooouraged rather tfcan the long, straight, sappy 
growths. If the trees are skill lnoltned to make too moon 
wood the fault may be oorreoted by means of judicious 
root-pro n ng.—B. C. R. 

8732 —Peach and Plum-tree for a greenhouse. 
The Royal George Is one of the beet Peaches under glace. 
The tracepartni Gage Plum Is also excellent for the same 
purpose.—E H. 

-Two tress will bs sudlotant. Plant Jeff arson's or 

Cos's Golden Drop Plum and BeUegarie Peach - J. D. I. 


FERNS. 

PTERI8 TRICOLOR. 

A frond of this comes from “H. T. W.“ for a 
name, asking if I have ever seen suoh a thing 
before, and with all the spores carefully tubbed 
off, ss If “ H. T. W. ” was afraid I should rob him 
of some of the stock. Well, “ H. T. W.,” the 
plant is Pteris tricolor, and it is by no mss ns a 
new Fein. I have known it for about thirty 
years, so my friend is answered in everything; 
nevertheless, it is a plant I would advise all my 
readers to now, if they have the convenience, 
but it require* heat to develop its beauty. It 
has a broad oentral band of rosy-red. This la 
margined on the outside with white, whioh 
oomes next the green, making up the throe 
colours. It is a superb plant, whioh enjoys 
strong heat and strong light; it also thrives bask 
in a oorner whore it ia not subject to sprinklings 
from the syringe, whioh does not appear to suit 
it. Plants whioh I have had whioh have been 
syringed appear to loee their briskness and to 
lack tne bright, shining appearanoe of the plants 
whioh have not been syringed. It belongs to 
the asperioaulia section, whioh have an erect, 
bare oaudex, and it ia muoh subject to attacks 
from scale. Of these the plant most be kept 

J. Jarvis. 


ARTHROPTERIS TENELLA. 

This la an exceedingly beautiful plant whioh has 
not muoh been developed in this oountry since It 
first oame to my knowledge as Polypodium filipes, 
now over thirty years ago. I am told that it 
is an abundant plant In the Northern Island 
of Now Zealand, and that it olimbs tall forest 
trees, whose stems are covered like a veil, with 
its beautiful pinnate fronds. This plant is mnoh 
like a Nephrolepis in general appearanoe, with 
pendent fronds about 2 foot long. These are 
pinnate, the pinna being from 2 inohes to S 
inches long, narrow and bright-green, bearing a 
single row of pinna near the margin. This u a 
plant which would well repay cultivation, and 
might be made available for oovering rockwork 
and suoh-like places. It should be potted In 
well drained pots or plaoes if planted out, and 
the soil should oonsiat of peat, leaf-mould, and 
light loam made sandy. J. Jarvis. 


8552. — Destroying woodHce in a 
fernery. —In reply to an inquiry in Gar¬ 
dening, Sept. 7th, pase 385, atkteg if Keating's 
insect powder would lcill wood lice in a fernery, 
I may say that perhapo “ D. Y.” would like to 
hear that I have found it of the greatest use. I 
apply the powder with the small bellows sold 
for that purpose to all the corners and crevices 
where I suspect them to be. In a short time It 
has the effect of driving them out, when they oan 
be captured and killed, and If this process is re¬ 
peated at intervals of a week or two, I think 
they will be praotioally exterminated. “ D. Y.” 
must, however, be patient in watching for them 
as they crawl out, or they may only De driven 
elsewhere. I think the powder kills thorn If 
they get well covered with it, though not for 
some time, but at any rate It has the effect of 
making them leave their hlding-plaoee, when¬ 
ever these oan be reached. My soil is infested 
with woodlioe, even in the open ground, and If 
“ D. Y.” or any other kind person could tell ms 
of some application non-injurions to plants that 
would either kill them or drive them away I 
should be very grateful.—W. G. 

8680 .—Treatment of Lobelia cardin- 
alia and Marie Louise Violets.—Tbs 
Lobelias are easily propagated in spring by 
dividing the roots, potting tbs offsets into small 
pots in February or Maroh, and growing them 
on to get them strong before taming them out In 
May; or they may be raised from seeds in heat 
early in spring. It will be beet to cut tbs 
runners off the Violets in the frame, the flowers 
will be finer. Loam and leaf-soil in equal parts 
will sail the Violet*.— E. H. 

8695. — Treatment of Lilies. —It is not 
unusual for bulbs to split up in the manner des¬ 
cribed, Mid it most frequently ooours to impor¬ 
ted ones that have been grown in the moat 
favourable conditions, whioh they do not perhaps 
get in this country. It is generally the weakly 
growing plants that split up in this way. Tbs 
best way is not to divide them, but repot in not 
too large pots just as they are, and give thorn 
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o&nfal culture. In the oue of weekly balbe, it 
ia beet not to let them bloom for a year, then 
the balbe get a ohanco to bcoome strong. They 
should be potted in October, and the bulblete 
msy be taken off and put in nice light oompoet. 
“"■J. C. B. 


ROSES. 

AUTUMNBLOOMING ROSES. 
NbVkr, perhaps, are Roees more dear to us than 
ia autumn. Their deep, rioh oolours are never 
so gorgeous as at that time, and the perfume 
never so exquisitely sweet. Passing by a group 
of Qloire de Dijon Rose at this time of year is 
Indeed a treat. What a deep velvety shade, 
too, we have there in Charles Lefebvre, and 


la Reine d'Angleterre, a Rose whioh seldom 
blooms nnlU late in the autnmn ; Paul's Victoria, 
with its lovely tint of white and pink ; Francois 
Fontaine, a really fine exhibition variety; 
Madame George Paul, one of the best for 
autumn purposes, producing quantities of fine, 
well shaped blooms. But there are other and 
better-known varieties—Rotes whioh are good 
throughout the summer months, and which do 
not wait for autumn in order to display their 
beauty ; they simply give ns a second bloom 
rioher in form and better in colour. Amongst 
the most valuable of this class are Marie Bau¬ 
mann, Alfred Colomb, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Senateur Vaisse, Dupuy Jam On, Le Havre, 
Auguste Rigotard, General Jacqulmenot, 
Baroness Rothschild, Ferdinand de Lsseepi, 


in most districts, given a judicious selection of 
sorts and good culture, that Roses of excellent 
quality may be out in the open air from June 
until the early autumn frosts cut them off. 

F. 


STRIKING R03E CUTTINGS. 

H747.—There are, no doubt, a good many of 
the readers of Gardening, besides the one who 
has put the above question, whose Roses have 
made good growth, and whioh their owners 
would like to utilise in oonverting into cuttings. 
Therefore, a few remarks on the subject of pro¬ 
pagating Roses in the autumn may be useful to 
others besides the querist just referred to. The 
advantage of taking outtlngs of Roses now is 
twofold ; it relieves the plants of some growth 



Flows** is Our Easons’ Oardrkh: Croup of cut autumn Roses, The Bride, Ac. Engraved for GAUKSUfo Illustrated 
from a photograph sent by Mr. Percy C. Groves, Portion-l-strcet, Worcester. 


jJ*at a beautiful clear pink in La France ai 
Mdlle. Eugenie Verdler! How the palene 
of Mdlle. Bonnaire, Madame Noman, ai 
Souvenir de la Malmaison have given pla 
to a pinky oentre, enriching the loveliness 
i 1 •• charming varieties 1 What a beautif 
P. 1 berry.red we gefr in my two old favou 

■c«s, Dupuy J a main and Auguste Rigotard! Ai 
even Mdlle. Annie Wood is more pleasing nc 
•Kltor. Tea-scented varieties, too, he 
they come 1 What a profusion 
ow«rs f How delicious their scent, and he 
”**7 ansd perfect I No flagging of the oat 
petals, an In the scorching days of July ai 
August, bat fine nipped Camellia-like shap< 
H 0 *? 6 **’ ^ len we have some 

°li> sorts, which we have almost fc 
£ uu un ^ fc hey ““ke us remember they r 
*** still. Amongst these are Souvenir 
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Mdlle. de Veidier, La Franoe, Lord Maoanlay, 
Dao de Wellington, Beauty of Waltham, Paul 
N6ron, Marie Finger, and Lonia Van Hoatte. 
Most of the Teas may be classed as suoh. 
Amongst the beet are Gloire de Dijon, Mdme. 
Berard, Mdme. Lam bard, Catherine Mermet, 
The Bride, Belle Lyonnalse, Devoniensis, Celine 
Fores tier (Noisette), and Nlphetos. 

Autumn Rose shows. —Now let ns ask, see¬ 
ing that autumn Roeee are so trnly lovely, why 
are all oar Rose shows crowded into a few of the 
early weeks of the season ? Could not Rose 
shows be made to pay, and be patronised, say in 
August and September ? Of Roses there is 
generally a plentiful supply during these months, 
and blooms but little inferior in form and size 
to those shown earlier in the season may often 
be out, and in some seasons the autumn flowers 
are the beet. There is no doubt, I think, that 


which, if left upon them their whole length* 
would expose them to greater Injury from rough 
wind. Tne other advantage is that cuttings can 
now be obtained without taking growth that 
might produoe flowers in the autnmn if removed 
from the plants earlier. Besides this, there le 
no better time In the whole year than the 
present for Inserting Rose cuttings in the open 
ground ; as a matter of faot, it is the only time 
when they do not require some protection from 
the sun and sir to prevent tne wood from 
shrivelling. If the cuttings are selected now 
from the longest and strongest shoots, whioh are 
better for being shortened back than left upon 
the tree, and after rejecting the soft tope the 
remaining part is cat into lengths of about 
9 inches, with the base of the ontting made by 
outtlng the shoot straight aorosa at a joint, the 
most difficult part of the details are got over. 
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I may mention here that all the Hybrid Per¬ 
petuate and many of the hardy olimbing Roeee 
may be increased in this way; but the Tea- 
scented section will require the protection of a 
frame. Where Roses are grown in quan¬ 
tity any number of cuttings may be obtained 
now, and, if the work is carefully done, from 
40 per cent, to 50 per cent, of them will 
form roots and grow into strong plants by 
the end of two years. With regard to the 
selection of a position for the cutting-bed, 
It is necessary to say that they require the 
warmth of the sun one half of the day ; a border 
facing east or west is the best position for 
them. It is also neoessary that the soil be 
worked when it is dry into a fine tilth to the 
depth of 1 foot or more, as much of the pro¬ 
gress the plants make after they have com¬ 
menced to make new growth depends on the 
kind of medium the roots are provided with. 
For this reason I recommend that some short 
rotten manure be mixed up with the. soil, and 
when available a dressing of sand may be applied 
with advantage, as the more sandy the soil 
within reason the more roots they will make. 
The way in which the cuttings are placed in the 
ground has also something to do with the success 
attained. The beet way of inserting the cuttings 
is to cut out a straight line, 6 inches deep, to 
receive them, letting each one rest on a firm 
bottom, with about 3 inches of the top above the 
ground, and then to firmly tread them in, for if 
any air reaches the bottom of the cutting it will 
not form roots, but gradually wither away. The 
cuttings most, in fact, be so firmly fixed in the 
soil that a moderate pull from the top will not 
disturb them from their bed. It is possible that 
the frost may loosen the soil about them during 
the winter. If sc, a good treading between the 
lines when the ground is dry next Maroh will 
do good. It is hardly neoessary to say that they 
must be kept free from weeds, and that an 
occasional soaking of water in dry weather 
during the summer will do good.—J. C. C. 

-Rose outtings will strike now if planted 

firmly in sandy loam, or in any good garden soil. 
The best position, if there is no glass, is on the 
west side of a wall or fenoe. Dig the land over, 
adding some short manure or old leaf-mould. 
Then look up the outtings, which should be 
Btrong, healthy shoots, 8 inohea long, taken off 
with a heel of eld wood where convenient, as 
such cuttings root better than where they are 
altogether of the current season’sgrowth; still, 
the latter will do well enough. Where the heel 
of old wood cannot be obtained, cut the bottom 
close to a joint with a sharp knife, and, as eaoh 
kind Is taken and the outtings prepared, tie 
them in bundles, and lav the bottom ends in 
damp soil till it is convenient to plant them out. 
Rake the laud perfectly smooth, and, if the sur¬ 
face is dry, tread it firm; then place the line 
across the bed or border, and make a niche by 
the side of the line, 5 inches or 6 inohes deep, 
thrust in the end of the cuttings till the bottom 
rests on the firm land below; then tread the 
soil firmly about the outtings, and shift the line 
to the next row, which should be from 9 inohes 
to a foot apart. Place the label at the end of 
eaoh row, so that no mistake may be made in 
the names. When all are planted run the Datoh 
hoe or a rake between the rows of cuttings, and 
sprinkle some old leaf-monld or Cocoa-fibre over 
the surface to keep out frost, and maintain an 
equable condition as to moisture, &o —E. H. 

— I have always utilised the pieces pruned 
off my Roses about the first week of April for 
this pnrpose. To ensure suooess a bed should 
be prepared of light soil on a shady border. 
The pieces to be inserted should be about 
9 inohes long and more or less branched, the 
base of eaoh piece being out with a sharp knife 
through the oentre of a joint; thin, spindly 
growth should not be UBed. I have found 
General Jacquimenot the easiest Rose to strike. 
—A. G. Butler. 

8543. —Cutting 1 back Rose-shoots.— 
The cutting back of strong-growing shoots early 
with the intention of saving the plants from 
exhaustion defeats the end it is desired to attain, 
for a large number of buds which would have 
remained dormant until ipring start into growth, 
and are more exhausting than the original 
shoot. Some buds may be lost which it is desir¬ 
able to retain, for severe weather may come 
early enough to destroy the second growth 
before it has time toxipen.—J. S. W. 


8755.—OiimbiM Roses for a gal¬ 
vanised iron arch.—It will be best to plant 
two Roses to cover the arch, one on eaoh side. 
The best time to plant is the beginning of No¬ 
vember, unless the plants are in pots. In that 
oase you may put them out at once, but before 
doing so, dig up the soil in a space 2 feet over 
and 18 inohes deep, and add some manure with 
it. You had better give the arch a coat of paint 
before the growth is trained upon it, as it some¬ 
times happens that galvanised iron injures the 
growth of plants. The best two Roses for your 
purpose are Gloire de Dijon (fawn) and Reine 
Marie Henrietta (red Gloire de Dijon). Do not 
prune the growth until the plants meet at the 
top of the aroh. After that some of the oldest 
wood will require to be cut out in the winter to 
make room for the young. For the first two 
years the young side-shoots which start out of 
the main branches should be cut back in the 
winter to within 2 inohes of the branoh. The 
end of February is a good time to prune suoh 
hardy Roses.—J. C. C. 

A good summer Rose.— Celestial is a most ex- 
qaidba summer Rase whioh growers will do well to bear In 
mind, now that the planting season is approaching. It Is 
most free-blooming, and the bods and half-expanded 
flowers, of a rosy-flesh tint, are far more refined, both In 
form and oolour, than those of Maiden's Blush.—G. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

HOUSING THE PLANTS. 
Intsnding exhibitors of Chrysanthemums should 
now be preparing for housing some of the plants. 
Mnoh of the suooess gained is due to a 
knowledge as to when eaoh variety should be 
housed. Many exhibitors of Chrysanthemums 
are not successful through the fact of their 
blooms being either too early or too late. Culti¬ 
vators living in the sonth of England experience 
this very much, as they invariably lose many 
of their best flowers before the day appointed 
arrives. Where a home show only has to be 
considered, the time for housing the plants is 
not of so mnoh importance as long as the 
plants are plaoed under oover before the flower- 
bads are injured by early frosts. Where a 
cultivator proposes to exhibit on a certain date, 
housing the plants is a most important point. 
Some kinds require a much longer time to 
develop the blooms after they reach a certain 
stage in the growth of the flower-buds. Cir- 
oumstances do not sometimes permit of the 

5 1 ants being housed exactly at the time wished. 

'he locality, too, in which the grower resides 
has to be considered. If it is a low, damp situa¬ 
tion the plants should be taken inside earlier, 
as in a low-lying district 
Early frosts are more to be feared than 
where the position is high, and. consequently 
drier. Once the colonr of the flowers can be 
seen, nothing is gained by allowing the plants 
to remain outside, because they will at that 
stage unfold their florets nearly as fast out-of- 
doors as they will inside. The tender swelling 
flower-buds are easily destroyed by froets. 
Therefore, buds which are more developed are 
certain to be crippled if allowed to remain out¬ 
side after the oolour can be seen. When such 
an accident as this ooonrs the flowers produced 
are always crippled, and the oentre of eaoh bad 
is often blackened, whioh prevents the develop¬ 
ing of the floret in a regular manner. Growers 
who have lived in a district for some time know 
when to expeot these early frosts. 

If a show is to take place from the 10th to the 
20 ih of November, all plants should be honsed 
by the 8th of October, and so on in proportion 
to the dates fixed. No plants are safe outside 
without protection after the time named. Varie¬ 
ties that did not set their buds as early as was 
desired, and all late-flowering kinds should be 
moved inside first, so that they have more time 
to develop than would be required had the buds 
been “ taken ” at the desired period for eaoh par¬ 
ticular sort. By the time these lines are in print, 
any plants of the Queen type whioh did not set 
grown buds will require a position inside the 
nonse, where they oan have as much light and 
air as possible. Of late varieties whioh set early 
orown buds the following are typical kinds: 
Grandiflorum, Meg Merit iles, Bonle d’Or, Mabel 
Ward, Eve, Cherub, Golden Dragon, and Ceree. 
Other sorts that may bs termed ordinary flower¬ 
ing November kinds are Mdlle. Lacroix, Val 
d’Andorre, Thnnberg, The Queen family, 
Princess of Wales, Jardin des Plantes, and Em¬ 


press Eugenie. Suoh kinds as the last-named 
should be housed early In October. Another 
batch of varieties whioh only require a short 
time to develop needs mention, of which the 
Randle family, Prince Alfred, Lord Wolseley, 
Mr. Bunn, Refnlgenoe, Mdme. Bertie Rendalter, 
Elaine, and Comte de Germiny may be taken 
as types. These may stay ontside as long as 
they oan ba left with safety from frosts. 
Thus It will be seen that it Is better to arrange 
the removal of the plants at three stated periods, 
by reason of the different times required to de¬ 
velop eaoh variety. 

Before housing, the plants should be tho¬ 
roughly examined for mildew, which generally 
infests the under side* of the leaves in autumn, 
and is more difficult to eradicate than when on 
the outer surface. The bast remedy is to lay 
the plants on their sides and syringe them as 
previously directed. Remove all dead leaves 
and lateral growths from the plants, and wash 
the pots olean so that no more moisture need ba 
given than is absolutely necessary. Any plants 
whioh show signs of the drainage being blocked 
should be seen to before they are taken inside. 
No position suits Chrysanthemums better than 
vineries or Peach houses after the fruit has 
been gathered. The leaves in the early houses 
will be falling abont the time the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are housed, thus admitting more light to 
the plants. A span-roofed greenhouse is a capital 
place for them, but it is seldom that such a 
house oan be devoted to the purpose. What¬ 
ever the house is that the plants are to ooonpy 
it should be thoroughly wall fumigated if there 
are any other plants which have to bs plaoed in 
there along with the Chrysanthemums. This is 
a wise preventive against green-fly, which 
4ttaoks the buds and partly-expanded flowers, 
and if allowed to remain unmolested proves a 
serious trouble later on, when the florets are 
expanding. Anything done now at this stage 
to prevent the spread of this pest is a distinct 
gain. The glass shonld be thoroughly washed, 
so that all the light possible may fall upon the 
plants daring the dall days whioh are sure to 
follow this date before the blooms are thoroughly 
developed. An absence of light to the plants 
affeota the colours of eaoh kind to some extent; 
the brighter eaoh one is so much bettor will be 
the ohanoes of success in dose competition. The 
manner of arranging the plants must depend 
upon oiroumstanoes and tne personal taste of 
the cultivator. Nowhere are Chrysanthemums 
more effective than In a large conservatory, 
where Palms are the ohlef feat-ore. Plants of 
Japanese varieties of tall habit of growth stand¬ 
ing among the green foliage of Palms are very 
effective. Where 

Vineries, Peach-houses, or a greenhouse are 
devoted to them, a long sloping bank arrange¬ 
ment Is the best, both for seeing and attending 
to the plants. An arrangement of this sort 
admits of the colours being arranged in 
or blocks of one section oan be plaoed together 
jast as the onltivator fancies, but if exhibiting 
is the chief point to consider, it is wise to plaoe 
the Japanese varieties in a house by themselves, 
so that more fire heat oan be given to them 
daring the time the blooms are developing. 
This seotion will stand more fire heat than the 
Incurved varieties, as too mnoh heat is liable to 
make the florets of the latter soft and flabby and 
Induce them to reflex rather than inoarve. A 
little fire heat, to whioh can be given a free 
circulation of air, assists the flowers of the 
Japanese section in developing, the colours are 
brighter, and the florets come oat oleaner and 
more regularly than they do where no fire heat 
Is employed at all. When all sections are 
arranged together, this additional heat cannot 
be given so freely without detriment to others 
whioh do not require extra warmth. In all 
oases plaoe the plants as near the glass as 
possible, as they may have the benefit of all 
available light; the colours of eaoh are by this 
means brought out more in their character than 
they oan be where the light is diffuMd. The 
flower-stems also do not become drawn up 
weakly, as they do when the plants are far 
from Gie glass. The strength of the flower-stem 
Is a good indication of what is to follow in the 
shape of large blooms. When first honsed as 
much room should be given to the plants as is 
oonsistent with the space at disposal; after¬ 
wards, when all are housed, the plants may 
stand dose together. When arranged In a 
solid hank, toe bottom leaves of too inside 
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plants quickly tarn yellow and fall, but I do 
not know that so muoh harm oan happen to the 
plants in consequence, beoause by the time that 
takes place the bottom leaves of the plante 
will have performed their work. The back 
walls of any cool houses which are bare in the 
winter may be utilised by training some of the 
tallest plants upon them. It is often diffioulb to 
dispose of the very tall-growing kinds, of which 
Thunberg is one, but in saoh a manner it is 
easily done, and the plants seem to thrive well 
when so placed. 

Watering the plants should be attended to 
very carefully when in their new quarters. It 
is seldom that the plants will need it more than 
once a-day, and not always that. Any water 
required should be given in the morning, so that 
the surplus moisture resulting from the applica¬ 
tion of water to the roots may have time to dry 
up before night comes, when the house must be 
kept more closed than it is in the daytime. A 
dry atmosphere prevents the spread of mildew 
more than a close one. In damp or foggy 
weather less air may be admitted and the hot- 
water pipes should be warmed during the day, 
when air can be freely admitted, otherwise, 
when the outside temperature and weather 
admit, air should be freely given to the plants 
night and day. If mildew shows signs of spread 
ing on the surface of the leaves, dust with sulphur 
at once. E. 


8725.— Hardy and late Chrysanthe¬ 
mums —There would be no difficulty in giving 
you the information you require. There are 
plenty of Chrysanthemums that would flower 
fairly well if the growth were protected by a wall 
or fence in a good aipeot if yon could ensure 
that there would not basufficient frost to injure 


ORCHIDS, 

SOPHRONITI8. 

In answer to several enquiries I may say that 
this is a magnificent genus of small flowered 
Orchids, which all appear oo be confined to the 
Organ Mountains in Brazil. These are old and 
well-known plants, which do not appear to have 
had any additions made to them in the great 
ransaoking which Brazil and the adjoiniag 
countries have been subjected to daring the past 
decade or two. The only novelty which I have 
come across is S. grandiflora rosea; but this, I 
think, is only a colour variation. These plants 
oertainly thrive very much the best under cool 
treatment and with the Odontoglossums, so that 
those of my readers having a suitable place for 
those plants may grow these we have now under 
consideration. They thrive well on a block with 
a little Sphagnum Moss; but I like them best 
when grown in small shallow pans. Then, how¬ 
ever, I prefer to have them on a piece of wood, 
because the wood retains them firmly, and does 
not allow the specimen to fall about from one side 
to the other—a strain upon the roots which no 
plant oan long survive. This pan must be well 
drained, and the plant treated very liberally to 
water at all seasons. I am fully persuaded that 
it is neglect in the water supply which affects 
the size of the flowers of this species in a very 
marked manner ; therefore, bear in mind to 
drain well, have everything sweet and clean, 
water freely, and all through the winter 
months the oool-house may be enlivened by 
its intensely brilliant flowers. These plants 
grow naturally on the stems and branches of 
trees in the Organ Mountains of Brazil—on the 
high mountains, we are told, which lie between 



Sophronitis grrandittora. 


the flowers. Seeing that you oannot do so, and 
that your succeBs depends entirely on the char¬ 
acter of tho weather, it is a question whether 
you had better not confine your selection to 
those sorts which flower moderately early ; at 
any rate, that is what I advise you to do. You 
may go on perhaps pretty successfully for a year 
or two with the late flowering varieties, but 
there is sure to come a season when early frost 
will bring you nothing but disappointment. The 
Pompone varieties are the only sorts I can re¬ 
commend. The beet of these are : Bob, Salamon, 
Jersey Beauty, Mrs. Heath, Stella, Snowdrop, 
White Trevenna, Golden Trevenna, Lilac Cedo 
Nulli, Rose d’Amour, Rose Trevenna, La Favour¬ 
ite, and St. Michael.—J. C. C. 

8076 —Chrysanthemums for July and August. 

—I h»v3 grown Mdm<\ DiSgrADge (white) and the ytliow 
variety of the same kind pi in tea out in the opes border 
in the beginning of May, and have out abundanoe of flowers 
at the end of July acd onwards until frost sets in. I would 
recommend “ Mao” to try these two kinds.—J. L. 

8707 —Chrysanthemums In email pote.— House 
them at onoe. Do not out off the roois that have grown 
ou t) over the rims of the pot', and If you oan oover them 
again with light, rioh soil, leal-mould, or Cooon-nnt-flbre 
in the greenhouse, so much the better.—B 0. R. 


Feeding: heea.— Will someone be good enough to tell 
me how long I ought to feed my hees, and when to leave 

off?—Eeiif. 
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the districts of Bananal and Illva Grande, but 
never in any dense shade, although they do not 
like very brilliant sunshine. If kept properly 
moist, insects will not trouble these plants ; but 
in the oool house some green-fly will attaok them 
just at the time the young growths appear. To 
destroy these the finger and thnmb are usually 
used to clean them off the shoot; bat if this is 
not done with the greatest oare, injury is sure 
to aoorue. I do not know that I oan say any¬ 
thing more as to the oalture of these Orohids, 
saving the instructions whioh I so frequently 
give—to keep everything smart and clean about 
the plants. 

8. grandiflora (here figured) is at once the 
largest, the easiest grown, and the most showy- 
flowered kind yet Introduced. Ib is very vari¬ 
able in its colour, but showy in every shade ; 
it varies from pure rose, cinnabar-red, brilliant 
scarlet to crimson; base of the lip bright-yellow, 
streaked with vermilion; the bulbs are short, 
deep green, the same as the leaf, and each bulb 
bears a single flower, measuring from 2 Inches 
to 3 inches across. They will come into flower 
about the beginning of November, and they 
will last nearly three months, if they are not 
wetted and not allowed to be burned with the 
sunlight. 


8. pterocarpa is a rare kind, bat very dis¬ 
tinct and pretty. It has rosy purple flowers. 

8. cernua. —This is a very small kind, pro¬ 
ducing bnnohes of bright-red flowers, which are 
very prebty in the mass; the sepals and petals 
all about the same size, and the colour is a 
bright red. 

8 viOLACKA.—This and the first named aro the 
two moat desirable kinds. It is also a small- 
growing species, but ib has been much neglected 
by growers ; in fact, it has not thrived with the 
over-attention of cultivators. It is a plant 
which does best on a block of wood if left 
alone, whilst growers often so assiduously 
keep its roots overburdened with wet soil that 
Ib oannot but die. Two flowers are borne 
together on a scape, and these are of a rich 
deep-violet hue. This plant I have found to 
make its growbh best in a slightly warmer tern- 
perature than the other species. 

Matt. Bramble 


CYPRIPEDIUM SCHLIMI. 

I have been greatly pleased to see how 
well this plant appears to be doing in various 
collections of late. It is a small-flowered kind, 
bat a real gem ; the fact is that the plant does net 
become enfeebled by its seed-producing capa¬ 
bilities, bub because it is not kept sufficiently 
moist under cultivation. The plant naturally 
grows in very moist and web places. It has no 
pseudo-bulbs to store np vitality. On its arrival 
in this country the life is nearly dried out of it, 
and people here at home are afraid to give any 
amount of water, and so it drags oat a miserable 
existence. I could point to one or two instances 
of this. Where the plants are well-drained and 
well watered they are looking the healthiest in 
a very large collection ; and also in a trade col¬ 
lection, where they have been treated in a 
proper manner, the plants are thriving admir¬ 
ably. One might as well say that a Pelargonium 
that sets itself would produce an enfeebled race 
of plants as this Cypripedium ; if so, ib should 
die oub in its native country. However, it is 
with a view to Induce my readers to invest in 
this species that I pen these few lines. Ib is a 
small-flowered kind, bub these are extremely 
beautiful, being white and pink and rosy par pie, 
with a soft, downy exterior that is very pleasing. 
It is now throwing up its spikes of (lowers, and 
these will continue In beauty all through the 
winter months. It should be potted in peat, 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, drained well, and 
supplied liberally with moisture all the year 
round, particularly so during the summer 
months. Treated in this manner they will do 
well. They will soon be in flower, and my 
readers may adopt my old plan of going to see 
them before they buy. M. B. 


VANDA KIMBALIANA. 

1 have now before me a fine bunch of flowers of 
this chaste and beautiful new speoles, sent to 
me by its introducer, the Messrs. Low & Co , 
of Clapton. It is a species which, when one 
sees the flower, one oannot but long to become 
the owner of a plant, and to have it flowering in 
one’s own hands. I do not know how this plant 
ranges in price, therefore cannot say if it quito 
comes within my idea of an amatenr’s Orchid ; 
but its introducers have a lob of them, and they 
are not the people to keep the prices too high, 
so to all my readers I wish to introduce this plant. 
It is not because this is a new plant that I wish 
to draw the amatenr’s attention to it, but because 
of its superb flowers, whioh we have nothing like 
in the whole lot of Orchids now in cultivation, 
and everyone should be introduced to the good 
now plants as well as the old ones; moreover, 
this species belongs to the smaller section of the 
genos, whioh flower freely when quite small, 
the plants from whioh my blossoms came being 
not more than about G inches or 9 inches high, 
thns proving itself to be one of the very freest- 
flowering Vandas in existence—and they are 
such flowers ! On one spike now before me are 
nine of them, and I am told it will produ:e 
more when the plant has recovered from its 
journey. The flowers before me measure 

2 inches aoross, the sepals and petals being 
broad and pnre-white, the lower sepals being 
very broad and falcate ; the lip is three quarters 
of an inch broad, flat, and rich magenta purple ; 
the side lobes small, white, spotted with brown. 
This exquisite plant thrives well in a warm 
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house, but I cannot any from whence it cornea— 
probably from aome of the ialanda in the Indian 
Ocean. Yon see, trade ezigenoiea require a 
certain amount of secrecy, and we have to be 
satisfied with the knowledge that it is of Asiatio 
origin. With this plant also came a quantity 
of another small-growing Vanda, called 

V. Am esi an a. —I do not think any of theae, 
however, have flowered—that is to say, of the 
last importation; bnt aome of our earlier intro¬ 
ductions have, and the first plant which flowered 
in this country I saw at this establishment. It 
ia very distinot, and very beautiful, totally 
different in the ahape of the flower, although 
the growth of the plant is somewhat similar. 
The spike iaereot, bearing abont twelve flowers, 
whioh are not so large aa thoae of Kimballana; 
the sepals and petals pure-white, and the lip 
varies from lilac to rosy-magenta; the spur in 
this plant is short and oonioal; in the former 
it ia long and slightly carved. These are quite 
new forms of the genus Vanda. The flowers are 
not thick and fleshy as in the majority of the 
kinds. They last a very long time in full 
beauty, and are two more of the many new 
Orchids whioh have been first brought to the 
country by this firm. Matt. Bramble. 


TREATMENT OF CATTLEYAS. 

A “ Reader of Gardening ” writes mo In great 
perplexity about the management of these 
plants. He says the sheaths go bad and the 
plants do not flower, enclosing me one of C. 
Dow Una as an example. Well, I do not know 
exactly what to say to this, bub I fear the 
plants are not sufficiently rested at their proper 
season. They are kept too moist and too hot. 
I have seen in several establishments this season 
the same thing ooour with C. Dowiana, and I 
can assign no other reason. This plant should 
now be in flower, and after its blooming season 
is over the growth requires well ripening, and 
then the plant should be kept quite dormant 
until the spring; this must be done by keeping 
it drier than the majority of Cattleyas are kept; 
bnt it must be done with care, not allowing the 
plants to become shrivelled in any way, but 
done it must be if the plants are to make 
vigorous growths, whioh will carry the sheaths 
and develop their flowers. The same may be said 
of Eldorado, gigas,Gaskeliana; all these autumn- 
flowering plants must go to rest for the winter 
months. You perhaps keep your house too 
moist for Cattleyas at this season of the year; 
this is a point whioh requires thought. At this 
season what water is given should be given in 
the forenoon; in summer I prefer the evening, 
and I like the air at this season of the year to 
become somewhat dry, but not Arid, once in the 
day. _ M B. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


ANNUAL DIANTHU3ES. 

Op these there are two or three groups of a very 
picaring character, in each case free blooming, 
easily cultivated, and very useful to the gardener 
for catting from. There is first of all a group 
known as Dianthus imperialis or hybridus, and 
was obtained probably by crossing D. sinensis, 
the ordinary Indan Pink, with D. bar babas, the 
Sweet William. The plants of this section may 
bs said to have a triler and looser growth than 
those of D. sinensis, and they are of various 
colours with double flowers, the crimson and 
orimson-purpls being the most popular. But 
more popular still and better known are the 
Indian Pinks, single and doable, groaped under 
the head of D. sinenii*. The doable forms have 
come to take the lead, and there are now several 
pleasing varieties ranging in colour from white 
to deep orimson. Some are of more than one 
shade of ool our, having paler tints upon their 
petal edges. All are very free bloomers, and 
particularly useful for oatting. They are good 
decorative plants for massing in little damps, 
and as soms are of dwatfer growth than others, 
they oan bs used in beds as an edging to taller 
growing forms. The seeds oan be sown in the 
open ground, and any good free soil appears to 
suit them. 

Di vnthgs sis en t s is Is of Japanese origin, and 
so is its aristocratic congener, the later intro¬ 
duced D. Heddewigi. We are indebted for this 
line form to M Heddewig, of St. Petersburg, 
who obtained the seeds from Japan direct, aid 
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subsequently sent a few to some of the principal 
seedsmen in London, where the plants bloomed 
for the first time in 1859. The flowers were 
so far in advance of those of D. sinensis in 
brilliancy of oolour that it was weloome as a very 
fine addition to onr hardy annuals. A variety 
with muoh deeper toothed margins named laolnf- 
atus was selected from it. Sinos then many 
seedling varieties have bsen produced ana 
doable forms selected. Of the new varieties of 
the single type, one of the latest and most 
distinct is named Brilliant, a rioh, deep bright- 
crimson kind of great beauty. Of the double 
varieties the newest is a fine double white named 
Snowflake, whioh requires a little more selection 
to make it perfect. I sometimes wonder that 
the beet forms of the single 
Dianthus Heddewigi are not more generally 
grown in pots for greenhouse decoration than 
they appear to be. They make very nice, com¬ 
pact, and yet free-blooming and branching 
plants, and with a little care in their culture can 
be made very effective indeed. The seeds might 
be sown in August or early in September, and 
the young plant* kept in a oool, dry, airy place, 
where it is simply necessary that they be kept 
from harm by frost, and have ample supplies of 
light and air to keep them in health, u Feb¬ 
ruary they should be shifted into 4 inch pots, 
and when thoroughly eetablished potted into 
their blooming pots. The compost most suited 
to their culture for greenhouse deooration is one 
made up of a good yellow fibry loam, sand, and 
well-decomposed manure that will crnmble to 
piecee. It is found that particular varieties 
will reproduce themselves from seed, but if any¬ 
thing of merit should ooour among the seedlings 
it is not difficult to increase it by means of 
onttings. Yonng shoots oan be used for this 
purpose, bnt this method is only adopted in the 
case of something of a particularly novel] 
character. D. j 


HARDY FLOWERS. 

8669 —From the following list might be 
selected plants which would be eure to glvo 
“ Comrie ” satisfaction— 

C H RTS AN THEM V M MAXIMUM (or Ox-eyed 

Daisy) —A really good and showy plant with 
white flowers; also one called laoustre (now in 
flower), is rather taller than the preceding. 
The flowers are similar, and are just now in full 
beauty. 

Heliantiius multiflorus fl. pl. and its 
single form. — A very fine perennial Son 
flower, having large, doable, bright-yellow 
flowers, 3 feet in height; bat the tingle form of 
this is far more beantifnl and useful to me. 
Flowers from Jaly to September. 

Harpalium rigidum (or Prairie Sunflower) 
Is a fine hardy plant, with yellow fl >wcn, and 
very nsefnl for oatting. 

Rudbeckia Neumanni.-iTMi ia another 
capital hardy flowering plant, and is j ast now 
very showy. It has bright-yellow petals, with 
a very dark-pnrple disc. Give it abnndanoe of 
water in hob weather; 18 inoheihigh ^flowering 
profusely now. 

Anemone japonica alba —One of the finest 
hardy plants in cultivation, and Is j Jit now one 
miss of white Euoharis-like flowers. There we 
also two others well worth growing, rubra and 
rosea. Plant them in well exposed situations 
in moderately good soil; August and September. 

Hardy Phloxes. — There is an endless 
variety of these charming plants. I will only 
mention one or two varieties : Professor Darwin 
(a fine deep-orange oolonr, with crimson centre), 
Srilicr( a very fine light coloured flower, with 
pick eye), Boule de Neige (a pure-white), 
c.crinea (a fine soarlet); July to September. 

Irises.— There are several sorts of these beau¬ 
tiful plants, some coming from Germany, and 
others from Spain, and ethers called the Enalirii, 
but above all do not omit reticulata. AH the 
others are well worth cultivation where there is 
space for them ; from June to August. 

Pentstemon barbata. —A pretty and elegant 

f lant, with rather long spikes of soarlet 
entstemon-like flowers, very attractive; 
flowers from June till September. 

Lilium candiddm. —Dj not overlook this fine 
border Lily. Depend upon it, it is one of the 
finest Lilies in cultivation: July. 

Montbretia crocosmleflora and Potts i are 
two very nsefnl and pretty hardy plants, particu¬ 
larly the first-named ; from July till September, 


Delphiniums, suoh as Belladonna and for- 
mosum, and other good sorts, of whioh them 
are many very lovely ones; June till August. 

Then there are the Michaelmas Daisies 
(Asters), of whioh there are many varieties, these 
very lovely ones too, just now at their best, and 
should not be omitted If space oan be found. Of 
course, one could go on with the list for an 
unlimited length, for there is no limit to the 
lovely hardy plants now in cultivation ; but I 
would advise "Comrie” to read Gardening 
regularly if he would like to form a good her 
baoeous border. T. Arnold, Crrence*ler. 


8691. — Planting Daffodils, etc.— I have 
found that the more robust-habited Daffodils, 
Hyacinths, Tulipe, Ac., can be planted nearly a 
foot in depth where the soil is light. In heavy 
land I should not like to pat them more than 
6 inches deep. I have some Hyacinths that are 
so deep in the ground that they can be dug over 
without touching the bulbe, and they bloom 
annually very well. I am much in favour of 
planting flower-beds that are used for tender 
plants us summer with bulbs in this way, as 
then they oan remain from year to year. As 
regards Jonquils, I am not so certain whether 
such deep planting will do. They are not so 
robust, and seem to reqaire more warmth to do 
well.—J. C. B. 

8694. — Treatment of Tropseolum 
speciosum.—Bsiag quite hardy lo requires 
no protection for winter. When the foliage 
beoomea unsightly out it down an inch or two 
from the ground, bnt as it likes pretty rich soil 
it will be muoh benefited by about 2 inches of 
Mots litter, or other stable manure, spread on 
the soil over the rooto 1 . The rain will wash in 
the good properties into the soil This oonld 
be repeated two or three times duriog winter. 
The roots (or tubers) do not like to be disturbed; 
digging cannot be resorted to without breaking 
them all up, this being the only way of keeping 
the soil In good oondition. Treated in this way 
they grow beantlfnlly. In diy soil, fnlly 
exposed to the rays of the sun. Moss-litter, or 
other material, should be spread over the soil 
during summer, and watered freely over in dry 
weather.— Crat h es. 

8743.—Crown Imperials not blooir- 
ing.—This is not at all an unusual ooov-rrenoe, 
especially with the variety bearing yellow 
flowers. I have been more tantalised with this 
plant than any other hardy subject I ever 
handled. Sometimes —mostly after a hot, dry 
summer—they flower grandly. Then for a year 
or two they put up a puny spike or two, or none 
at all; yet the bulbs remain their usual size. 
I am inclined to think that they require a light, 
dry soil, and a hot snmmer to mature the bulbs. 
In a cottage garden well known to the writer 
the yellow sort flowers every year majestically, 
yet It has to take oare of itself.—J. C. G. 

- The failure of these ahowy border 

flowers to bloom daring the past season seems 
to have been widely spread. I have a large 
number in six varieties, and not one in six have 
bloomed. This is, with me, quite exceptional, 
aa they always flower so very freely. I oan 
only aooount for it by supposing that the bulbe 
were not matured the previous year. It was 
wet and old when they ought to have been 
ripsnlng.—J. D. E. 

8727. — Seedling Carnations not 

flowering.—This has been a season more re¬ 
markable for vigorous growth than abundant 
bloom with nearly everything, and if the soil 
was at all over-rich, or the situation not fully 
exposed to the sun, it is quite likely that your 
plants have made more foliage than flowers. 
You should have layered the ahoots into sandy 
■oil some time ago, when they would have made 
nice little flowering plants next year, but it is 
too lat9 now. Another time plant the seedlings 
very firmly in only moderately rich sandy loam, 
and in a sunny position, and they will bloom 
right enough when their time oomes.—B. C. R. 

—- The reason the plants have not flowered 
Is beoauie they are not strong enongh. I sowed 
my seeds at the ordinary time—April 1st. The 
plants ware treated as usual, bnt not more than 
half of them prodnoed flowers. I take it that 
the season was too cold on the average. Even 
thie year the plants are not so strong as I should 
like them to be. I wUl oertalnly sow the teede 
two we?ka earlier next year, say, about the 
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middle of March. Treating them aa half-hardy 
annuals—that is, by sowing the seeds in pots or 
pans and placing them over a hotbed. The seeds 
vegetate in a week, and the plants may some¬ 
times be pricked oat within two weeks of sowing 
the seeds. Plant them where they are to flower 
in the open air about the end of May or early in 
June. They require a rich, deep, and open soil, 
and given oareful culture, a bed of seedlings will 
afford the most remarkable results. Each plant 
will produce something like 100 to 200 flower*. 
All the attention the beds will require during 
the summer is to keep the ground quite dear of 
weeds, and they will flower all the better if they 
are treated to a rich surface-dressing in April or 
early in May of decayed manure *nd loam in 
equal parts.—J. D. E. 

8736.— Outtlngr back a Passion-flower.— The 
Paa iion-flower should be out baok at oooe. The yellow- 
fruited kind is not the true edible variety. 1 remember 
tasting some ocoa, and found them bitter. If agreeably 
flavoured they might be eaten.—E. H. 

8724. —Saving 1 French and African Marigold- 
eeed.— A very simple matter. Muk the belt flower* by 
tying a bit of Rsffli or twine round the stalks, and when 
the petals have died away, oub them oil and hang them up 
by the heels in a warm, dry plaoa until qalte dry. Then 
pull the heads awsy bodily and separate the seeds from 
the florets, though, as far as far sa that goes, they will 
grow just as well If left on.—B. C. R. 

Oactns Dahlias.— I find that oharming variety, Mrs. 
Hawkins, from old roots, and in moderately poor soil, 
blooms in erea 1 ) profusion, the flowers being very fine. So 
many Dahlia?, especially the Cactus ar d single forms, came 
so tall when from spring-struck outtings that it is well 
worth trying them frem old or pot roots.—A. 


glasses, in Moss, or in water or soil, they should 
be buried—not necessarily in soil; all can find 
an odd corner with a firm bottom on which to 
stand them, and cover them with ooal-ashei 
3 inches deep. The great merit of this plan is 
that after they are put into their pots or glasses, 
as the case may be, and they are carefully 
covered up, the oultivator can afford to forget 
all about them for at least three months to the 
great advantage to the subjects treated. Suppos¬ 
ing the bulbs are 

Planted in the middle of October, they 
will not need even examining until the middle 
of January, and If a strong bloom la preferred 
to an early and weaker one, none of the subjects 
should be removed from their snug quarters 
until the green leaves are seen peeping through 
the soil. They may then be taken oat with 
safety, and a strong growth may be relied upon. 
This is no fancy picture—it is baaed on actual 
experience, and 1 advise all to adopt it who can. 
The growing of Hyacinths in glasses is, I know, 
a favourite plan with many people, and I have 
nothing to say against it. Put I may mention 
here that the cooler the bulbs are kept for the 
first two months the stronger the flower spike 
will be. If there is no other place they are 
better outside the window than inside untU the 
leaves are 1 inch or more in length. The bnlbs 
are in most oases nndnly excited by the warmth 
of the room, and weak and poor flowers are the 
result. There is a good deal of unneoessary 
anxiety often shown in growing Hyacinths and 
other bulbs in glasses containing water. Many 
have an idea that the water should be frequently 
changed, and that pieces of charooal are requi¬ 
site to purify the water, but these are mistakes. 
Let the base of the bulbs j uat touch the water in 
the first place, and keep it filled up to that 
point as it wastes, and nothing more is required. 
That attention is not necessary when the glasses 
are buried in soil or ashes. J. C. C. 

PLANTS FOR TABLE DECORATION. 

“ W. T.” asks me to reoommend her some 
lively variegated plants for table decorations, 
naming suoh plants as Crobon*, Pandanus 
Veitchi, as already in nse. Well, I do not know 
what to advise “W. T.” to use, saving some 
small Palms, such as Cocos Weddelliana, Geonoma 
graoilit, Rhapia flabelliformis, Chamnedoreas, 
and such-like plants, which should be grown for 
the occasion in small pots. I am rather hard to 
please myself in the matter of table plants, 
tu cause I am firmly of opinion that white 
variegated plants should find no place on the 
dinner-table. We have suoh an abundance of 
white that a white plant becomes a nonentity. We 
have white doth, white glasses, silver, &o., so that 
a white flower beoomes lost. For the same reason 
I do not like Crotons for evening nse. The fine- 
leavtd kinds, which alone are available, are 
variegated with yellow, and yellow by gaslight 
becomes white, or a dirty-white; whilst 
Pandanns Veitchi I hold to be totally unfit 
for a table plant—first, on account of ite colour, 
and, secondly, on account of its heavy, lumpy 
appearance. I do not object to the colour in 
1 >racaenas, but I prefer it for table plants with 
green leaves before any others, and the deeper 
the green the greater and better the contrast; 
and, therefore, I must say that I like plants with 
lively, variegated leaves in their proper plaoes— 
but I do not oonaider the dinner-table their 
proper place, M. B. 

8739. — Keeping old Pelargonium 
roots- —When living out in the country I have 
frequently wintered the old roots snooessfally 
by shaking them oat of the soil and hanging 
them up in bundles in a rather dry and frost¬ 
proof cellar. Nine oat of ten would start again 
in the spring all right. Bat a better plan is to 
cut off all the soft shoots (this should be done 
in any case), dip the points in lime, and pot 
them singly in as small pots aa the roots will go 
into, using good drainage. Water them in well, 
and keep in a window, oellar, or any place 
where little or no frost can penetrate, and there 
is a little light. Give water only when very dry, 
or they may be packed closely in boxes, with 
some rough ashes in the bottom, and some sandy 
soil among the roots.—B. C. R. 

8731 —Growing bulbs in china bowls- 

—Almost all of what are usually termed Dutch 
bulbe, but especially Hyacinths, Narcissi, and 
Crooases, saoceed admirably when grown in this 
way. They mast have water for the roots to 


grow in, of oourae. One of the best ways is to 
fix the bnlbs—one, two, or more, according to 
the size of the bowl—in their plaoes, with stones 
or pieces of briok, and fill np with water until 
the base of the bulb is barely touched. Then, 
keep in a dark, cool place until roots are formed, 
and the tops begin to move, when expose to 
light, warmth, and a little air. Fresh water 
(soft, if obtainable) mast be added from time to 
time to supply the loss caused by evaporation, 
and a bit of charooal will aid in keeping it sweet. 
The stones may be surfaoed with Moss as soon 
as the blooms begin to expand, and a few grains 
of sulphate of ammonia added as the flower- 
spikes are rising will afford finer flowers.— 
B. C. R. 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


A GOOD FORCING SHRUB. 

Lilac Charles X. 

Now that preparations for forcing flowering 
plants for winter and spring will soon be made 
by potting up from the open ground, &o., I 


BULB3 FOR WINDOW GARDENERS. 
There are a good number of people who attempt 
to grow bulbs in windows and in other positions 
ab jut the house that do not meet with the suc¬ 
cess their efforts deserve. This arises chiefly 
from two causes. They begin with roots of 
inferior quality ia the first place, and then, 
no matter how well they are treated, they do 
not flower in a satisfactory manner. Only bulbs 
of the best quality will Buooeed under the treat¬ 
ment usually accorded them. It Is much better 
to purohase a less number of good quality than 
to expend one’s money and time on second-class 
articles that at best only give but indifferent 
returns. Take Hyacinths as an example. The 
exhibitor who is anxious to win a prize does not 
mind pa>ing from 15s. to 20s. for a dozen good 


Flowering shoot of the best forcing Lilac, Charles 


would remind those who do not know this 
beautiful Lilac (here illustrated) that it is the 
very best that can be had for that purpose on 
account of the large size of its flower-trasses, and 
the pure whiteness of the blossoms when forced. 
It is, moreover, a very free flowerer, a truss of 
bloom being produced on every terminal growth. 
This Lilac may be had in bloom at Christmas, 
and by placing batches of it in heat at intervals, 
flowering specimens of it may be obtained in 
continuous succession until it flowers in the open 
air in May, when it is among the finest coloured 
varieties. Owing to the facility with whloh the 
flowers of this variety may be blanched, their 
large size and sweet perfume, there is a large 
demand for it, and it is consequently imported 
in large quantities from the Continent, bat there 
is no reason why home grown plants should not 
be equally good for the purpose. L. 


Pot of Early Tulips for room decoration. 


Nepaal Laburnum (Piptanthus nepalen- 
sis).—Some time ago I notioed various questions 
being asked in Gardening oonoerning the above 
plant. I think it must have been about the 
time it was in bloom. I remember someone said 
it was not hardy, and there is not a doubt that 
it does require a warm, sheltered spot to grow it 
well. Some four or five years ago I planted a 
very small plant of it here (Cirencester) on a 
west wall, and it grew away and soon filled its 
allotted space ; and for the last two seasons it 
has flowered profusely, and this year there are 
some seed-pods on it whioh will soon be ripe, 
and whioh I hope to raise some young planta 
from in due time. I think this is a very pretty 
shrub for a warm corner, and with ns it grows 
very vigorously indeed. This season it hae 
made considerably more than a yard of new 
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bulbs. Compare this price with many that are 
bought to furnish the window or some other 
part of the house, and we get au idea of the 
quality of the latter. The same remarks apply 
to all classes of bulbs. The oheap samples do 
not admit of the same quality being introduced 
into them. I therefore advise no one to buy 
them, but to be willing to pay a fair price for a 
good article. With regard to the treatment of 
“bulbs grown to furnish the window with early 
flowers, suoh roots as Tulips (see illustration). 
Hyacinths, and Croonses are placed, as a rule, in 
the window much earlier than they ought to be. 
Country readers, at any rate, can find some other 
place for them, and that other place should be out- 
of-doors. Whether they are grown in pots or 
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growth, and thU b terminated with flower-bads. 
Should the weather be tery aerere I shell neil e 
few dry mete over It to be on the mfe ride.— 
J. Arnold. 

8733.— Ivy for a trellis-work.— The Irish Ivy is a 
vi rjr rapid grower, and la well adapted for covering trellis- 
work. Hlbbcrd’a Emerald Gem le neater In habit and leca 
eombre in colour, and almoat aa rapid in growth.—£. H. 

BULBS BOB CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.- Queries and answers are inserted in 
QA*.vvnsofree qf charge if correspondent* follow the rule i 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side qf the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardkni.no, 37, Southampton-street. Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anu designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When mere than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece qf paper. Unanswered 
Queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardknino has to be sent to press some 
time in advance qf date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be. classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may qften be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardrkixo 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

8781. —Pruning Ivy.—At what tfana of year should 
Ivy be pruned ?—A. M. 

8782. —Planting 1 oat Ixlas.—Should named Ixlae be 
planted out-ofdoois now, or when ?—Ixia. 

8783. — Lifting- Pampas Grass.-What la the beta 
time for lifting the Pampas Grata 7—A. M. 

8784. —Pickling green Tomatoes.—Will eomeone 
Mu SIv give me a good reoeipb for pickling green Tomatoes ? 
—E. M. 0. 

8786. — Replanting Spanish Irises. — Should 
Spaniah Irlaee be taken up before the winter and be 
replanted in the spring ?—E P. 

8786. — Tuberoses after flowering.— What must I 
do with my Tuberoses after they have done blooming ? 
Will they answer for next year?— Tubirobr. 

8787. — Keeping Beetroot in winter.—I should be 
glad If someone would kindly inform me the beat way to 
keep Beetroot through the winter ?-E. Nortiiovbr. 

8788. — Treatment of Tree Carnations.-! shall 
feel obliged by anyone telling me how Tree Carnations 
should be treated for flowering in the winter ?-0. J. C. 

8789 — M a king Tomato jam and sauce.—i want 
to make some Tomato jam and aauoe. Will someone 
kindly give me good reoeipte for the same?- Wm. Stdrn- 

11AM. 

8790. — Propagating Tuberoses— will someone 
kindly tell me how Tuberoses are propagated ? I am told 
ihat onoe the bulb has flowered it will never do so again.— 
Erin. 

8791. - Quick growing shrubs for shade.— What 
qulak growing oheap shrubs or bushes would do for plant¬ 
ing in my poultry yard so aa to afford them shade in 
summer ?—Tyra. 

8792. - Gooseberries and Red Currants.— Will 
some reader please give me the names of some good 
luge fruited Gooseberries tor gathering ■ a green slate 
and also ths largest and best kinds ot Kid Currants? 
—A B. 0. 

8793. - White Jasmine not flowering.— What 
oan be the reason that a plant of white Jasmine doss not 
flower? It is perfectly healthy, and seems to grow to 
wood. It is planted against a house in an airy situation, 
in free soil.—H. O. 

. 8794.— Large clumps of Phloxes —I have some 
large dumps of white Phlox ee, and I wish to reduce them. 
How and when should this be done? Also oould I thin 
out the Shoots in tpring and make the dumps just have 
8 to 12 fine heads?—8. 8. 

—Hardy Perennials for a north border. 
—What hardy perennials will grow in a north border 
next the house r It will not get any sun for five months 
of the year. I have only some oommon Ferns and Violas 
In it; bat would like to grow other flowers. Would bulbs 
grow well in 1I?-Mrs. A. M. 

6793.-Iceland Popples.— What are the require¬ 
ments of Iceland Poppite ? 8ome plants wbioh I had last 
year disappeared duriog the a inter. Was It beoauie the 
plants did not grow sufficiently strong owing to the wet 
and tunics* summer ?—J S. W. 

8797.—Parings from horses’ hoofs as manure. 
—I have several bushels of parings from horses’ hoofs, 
and am told they are useful for manure. Can I fork them 
in around Rose-trees, Phloxes, aod evergreen shrubs with 
benefioial results?—Essex Amateur. 

8793 - Cooking green Indian Corn.- Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me or a good way to cook green Indian 
Corn? I have some now, the pods 9 inches or 10 inches 
long, and the only reoeipt given in "Mrs. Breton’s 
Cookery Book ” (plain boiling it) is not at all a nice one.— 
G. K. 

8799.— Building a fernery.—I am thinking of mak¬ 
ing a little fernery near the greenhouse. There is a wall 
faring the north, with one at the east, and I thought of 
building a brick wall for the other two aides, leaving the 
interior about 12 feet by 7 feet. How high should ths 
front and side-walls be ? The back is 12 feel, but of oourse. 

I need not have the roof that height. I shall bo glad of any 
ai— u^— Mu A.M. 


8i00. - Herbaceous flowers for show.— Would 
someone kindly give ms the names of. say, nine of ths 
best herbaoeous flowers for showing, ana to be in bloom 
lest week of August and first half of September ? Please 
pot them down In their order of merit.—J. H., Kilmar¬ 
nock. 

8801 —Forcing Tomatoes.— I have a small hot¬ 
house heated for a Grape-Vine. Will someone please to 
say If I oan utilise it In toning Tomatoes, and If so, 
whether I had better begin with plants or seeds now ? If 
Tomatoes would not be suitable, kindly say what wculd ?— 
Chatham Horss. 

8-02.—Winter treatment of climbers In a 
porch.- In a glass oovered poroh 1 have four climbers— 
Cobea soandens, hardy Passion-flower, Bouselngaultla 
baaaellokles and a Creeping Myrtle. 1 got them this 
spring. AIL have done well, and have olimbcd up about 
4 feet. How should they be treated over the winter ?—8. 8. 

8803. — Treatment of tuberous Begonias.-! 
have some tuberous Begonias; the flowers and boos have 
all dmpped eff during the last weak, hut the leaves are 
still strong. Is this a sign that they are over for the year ? 
How long rhould the tubers be left before restarting them ? 
And what is ths test toll to repot them in ?-Auld Rrekir 

8804. — Treatment of a Llllumauratum.-I have 
a Liliom aura tom whioh has thrown off tome shoots on 
the stem near the bulb, whioh I take to be young bulbs. 
They are Matk now with little llghi-gveen shoots. Will It 
be right to break them off the stem and pot them singly 
now, or leave them longer ? A little information will be 
very acceptable.—W. E 

8S05.-Creepers for pebble-work walla— Oan 
anyone kindly name a few hardy evergreen climbers 
whioh wonld not interfere with theilttle stones of wal’s, 
built as deeoribed, if planted against them ? Toese pebbles 
have been (by hand) s'ngly bedded In oement; hut aa it ia 
a point In this work to make ths little stones stand out 
boldly, they are net deeply embedded, and might easily be 
lojeensd.— W. A. M. 

8303.—Lllium auratum In a pot, &c.—Wl'l 
someone kindly give me some advloe as to the treatment 
of a large Lilium auratum? 1 have grown It in a large 
pot, and as it has dons blooming, and I have no glass at 
my command, I thonld like to know if it will ha safe to 
leave It la the pot In the open air all the winter ? If so, shall 
I have to oat the stem elf, and must I repot It into fresh 
soil now — E. Bowsr. 

8807.— Root-pruning of Plum-trees.— I have a 
Victoria Plum planted against a south wall whioh is 
making a very great deal of wood, bat does notoffer to bear 
fruit. Will "Mr. E. Hobday,” or some other correspondent 
of GARDUMa, Inform me if I may root-prune it in the 
same way as Apple and Pear-tree* ? I am anxious for 
advloe on ths subject, as I believe the roots of Plum-trjes 
are very liable to oanker.—P. J. H. 

8303.— Treatment of Asparagus. -I should be 
mu oh obliged if someone would tell me if cutting the 
feathery toils cfl Asparagus is injurious to the plants aa 
regards the ilie and quality ot the produoe for next year’s 
ass? I should also be glad to have general d-reot ions aa 
to its culture necessary manuring, Ac., and also if i, is 
well to out all ths heads, whelher large or small, cr only 
the large ones for use —M. F. Kkowles. 

8809. —Climbers tor a porcb.—Will some made 
of Gardixino kindly name some of the meat hardy, free- 
growing, and free-blooming climbers, whioh, without aid 
of nails or trelMs, would, If planted together, keep a oon- 
orete porch oovered with' flower and foliage all the year 
round? Also best way to obtain the plants, time to punt, 
soil to plant In, and what should be the after treatment of 
the rilmben recommended ? Locality, KUdai e.—W. A. M. 

8810. — Pear cordons.— I propose planting on a south 
wall ths following Pears: Beund Easter, Josephine de 
Mi lines, Glou Moroeau, And on an east wall in a sheltered 
position: Doyenrd da Condor, Pltmaeton Duahe s Marie 
Louise, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Beund Super Ad, and 
Williams’ Bon Ohrdtlen. Is this a good selection to grow 
In South-west Wales? And what advantages ailie from 
training oerdona diagonally, not perpendicularly?— 
Islander. 

8811 -Hedgehogs.—Where oan I find all about these, 
and what they feed on, ? I give mine milk ; bub is 
this enough ? Owing to using soot in the water (the water 
holds lima In solution when pump water is used) there are 
very few worms, and the toads whioh I had kepb down 
the woodlice. Strange to say, since the hedgehog oame I 
have not seen the toads. Perhapithey have retired for 
the winter. But are hedgehogs antagonists to toads ?- 
B. P. A , The Cotswolds. 

8312 — Planting Vinee.—Wi l • J 0. O.,” or some¬ 
one else, kindly say whioh is the besb time of year for 
planting Vises (two year-old oanee) in an outside border 
not yet made? Only ordinary greenhouse sorts will be 
required, tuoh as Blaok Hamburgh, Foster’s Seedling, 4o. 

I have been told April is ths proper time ; but I should 
like to hear from some good praotloal grower ? Also I 
would ask how far from the glass overhead should the 
wires be plaoed in a lean-bo gr< enhouae ?-Navt. 

8313 — Laying out a garden with bulbe.—I 
should feel obliged if someone would kindly give me an 
idea as to how and whan to lay out a small garden with 
bulbs to look the most effective ? I may tay there are two 
seml-eiroular bed*, about 6 feet by 3 feel on eaoh side of 
the entrance, and I should like them to look somewhat 
better than the long beds running round the garden. The 
beds around the garden are about 70 feet by 4 feet, and 
have some shrubs and hedges planted in it.— Amatsor 2 

8314. -Treatment of a dwarf Roee-buah*-l 
have a Urge Rose-bush, whioh flowered most profusely 
last year; but this year It has only borne just a sing e 
flower. It has made a lot of new wood, sending up several 
new shoots (13 inches or more) from the base of the other 
stems. I have been advlstd to lift it when the leaves have 
fallen eff, and prune the roots a little. Would eomeone 
who understands Roses kindly help me in this matter 
and say what will he the best method to adopt in order to 
get more blooms on It next year? I mulohed it last 
winter with manure, and at the end of June this year I 
gave it two or three waterings of Uqnid-manure. Should 
I withhold manure this winter, or thould I spread some 
round the roots? The tree is only four or five yearn okL— 
J. W. P. 
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ttiA—Plurtiiiff Gut Llllum auratum.-1 have 
some bulbs of Lilium auratum, whioh I have aucoesefniy 
grown in polo in the greenhorne for the last two years, 
but as they ooonpy more spaoe than I oan rpire, im de- 
■Irons of planting them in the open border if likely to do 
well. If It is probable that they would suooeed, should 
they be put In a tunny or shady spot. When should they 
be planted, and at what depth ? I reside in the suburb# 
of north-east London, ana the roll Is rather heavy.— 
Hacknry. 

Management of Vines.-! shoo'd be very 
slid if somebody would kindly give me a hint about my 
Vines? They have been planted about eight or nine 
years, and tinoe the first year or two they have never 
borne any fruit. They have bad, until the last year or aa, 
a few benches of flowers on, which have coon dropped eff. 
The greenhouse is a very high one, and gets a fair amount 
of auu. Ths roots are Inside (as there Is no room tor them 
outside), and have been top-dreesed with fresh Wm gad 
various manures several times. The leaves soon seem to 
turn yellow and drop eff.— Spidrr. 

8817. — Locust Bean.—I wrote some months tinoe to 
know if any reader of Gardeninq had town this Bean, and 
with what results? 1 have about a dosen, all looking 
healthy—three In a pot out-of-doors—some tay put half- 
a-dosen in a box in aa unheated vinery, and com* in the 
toil of the same vinery — all about the same height, 
fiom three inohea to four inches, and having. i e 
appearanoe of a climbing plant. Is It a perennial, and is 
la hardy, and is the flower worth having, whether as a 
P** 0 V? r *hrub, or as a creeper ? The Beane are sold here 
aa a kind of sweel-meal for ohildren, or rather, I "twmM 
say, the pods with toe Beans in are so a old. Any infomsnr 
♦ton will oblige.—B. P. A., The Cotswolds. 

8818. —Climbers for a house.—My employer, who 
is desirous of having his house oovered with oUmbemu 
oonsulted me as to the best plants most suitable for the 
purpose. The house front has a good south aapeot, with a 
large poroh in the centre, with two folding doors at eaoh 
side of the porch, and nothing in the front ot it but a 
stained glass window, whioh leaves a apaos of bare wall 
underneath, 9 feet wide by 4 feet high, up to the bottom 
of the window, and 18 feet of wall eaoh side of the porch. 
I suggested Roses and Clematises; but should be very 
grateful if " J. C. 0.,” or any other good authority, would 
advise me as to whioh are the best varieties to affoid a 
good display in the summer and autumn months? I 
would rather have a variety of things than oonflne myself 
to Roses and Clematises. Would adviser kindly state 
how they should be planted to make a good oontrmst, and 
what would be ths beat plant for the poroh under the 
window ? The house ia of bricks. Locality, North Nctto? 
—Odontoolossum. 

v,^ 9 rS ,rul Vi treea toT . » weal wall.—wai you 
kindly tell me the names of six hardy fruit trees likely to 
grow and bear well upon a garden-wall facing the went? 
Hitherto the treee upon it grow well, but bear no fruit— 
with one exoeption, a splendid winter Pear, whioh onoe 
(in ten yearn) gave us six Pears l The soil is well manured, 
as a Cabbage border tune in front of the wall, hut in winter 
tbs olay-soU is damp and hravy. I Intend to take up and 
throw away the prettnl trees freni this wall this f w e to 
that any hints would bo most gratefully reoelved. On the 
opposite wait one solitary Plum and two Chisel Pean bear 
splendidly every year, three other Pears are nsrlriw 
though root pruning and cuttlog the bark have both been 
tried in vain, two or three Pears may be possibly prodoord 
in an exceptionally fine season. Ws nave no Cherries in the 
garden, whioh4s an old one, rplsndld for email fruit, but 
with Ihi fthfM exceptions mentioned, olmoit umImb tot 
wall-fruit. A greenhouse and ollmbere are on the avast 
wall. Would in be advisable that all the barren trees to 
be taken up and others planted by degrees, as I oan afford 
time and oott ? - West Meath. 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are gtven; but readers are invited to give farther 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

8820 -IQBeote In Btor©-room (Mrs. Walker).- Ths 
small insects you find in your a to re-room belong to Aa 
family Pecold® They are quite harmless. Sprinkling 
0*88 P° w ds r *kout would very l.kely destroy them._ 

8821 .—Execrescencee on a Rose slip (M. x. 
Prosser).— The sxeonsoence on the wild Rose tlio to 
commonly known as Bedagnar. It to a gall formed by aha 
grube of a gall-fly (Rtoditea roe®). The® galls ore at 
times very oommor, and may te found 1| Inohea la dia¬ 
meter.—G. 8. 8. 

8322.—Pansies In pots (P. H. T.).-U It is intended 
to flower any of these In pots, no time should be lost In 
getting them potted into 8-lnoh ones. Plaoe them in a 
frame quite dose to the glass, and draw ths lights eff 
both day mid night whan the weather is favourable as 
the heavy dews on a dm nights are benefioial to them. 

8823.—Insects attaclrlngr Potatoes (D. Wrujht). 

—The lnaeoto attacking your Potatoes are wirewormal the 
ofa beetle, one of the Skip jaokr, belongingiS the 
family Elatertd®. It is too late to do aoything now 
When the orop is off give the soil a good dressing of gas- 
i , J n ®*; nd *ril°w It, keeping it free from weeds, and so amove 
ths wi re worms.—G. 8. 8. 

n. 8824 \T% lim ? Ottawa* (P.).—pion,, ofteD 

through being lmpetfeotiy fertilised, or through 
defeat In the supply of food during the formation at the 
stone, or it may be constitutional. Perhaps the rootn an 
getting too deep, or the soil is deflotenl in lime. AgoS 
the latter substanoe, forked in round the sne 
will do no harm, and may do a deal of good, if, assn 
suspect, there Is a dtfioienoy of it in the soli. 

« —Inaoots in timber (James Eddie).— Tbs 

nseoto you found in the timber are the gru bw dperfcS! 
insect of the Steel-blue 81rex (Sirex lavenonL Timi!.. 
whioh to Infested with this inscob should be n t ff l for Hr*, 
wood as soon as pontble. The female Inatoiia 

it forms holes in timber and Inserts an egg into eaoh 

sftrswa.»cs‘a“r —■* 
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882®.— Potatoes In pots (Potato Grower).— The best 
•ait* of Potatoes to grow in pots an IhOM that moke short 
tope, mob m the early Kidneys end Rounds. The Old 
Ash leaf is, generally speaking, the beet for very early 
work; then oomee Veitoh’a and llyatt’s. The beet soil is 
deoayed turf, mixed with moot -uhee and oharred rubbieh. 
Ohristmas is roon enough to plant, and the pots should be 
near the gla s. All the eyes, exoepb the strongest at the 
crown of the tuber, should be rubbed off. 

8S:7.— Insects in a garden (C. Lymas) — The 
creatures you eaolos.d are oentlpedes (Geophilus longi- 
oarnlsX not wlteworms. It is very questionable whether 
they do any harm in gardens, as they are, or should be, 
carnivorous, ind though found at the roots of plants under 
▼ery suspicious olrcumstanots. probably went there to 
eid on ioeeote whioh had attaoked the plants. Tbs grubs 
are not found, as the oentlpedes had eaten them, and the 
latter get the blame for the injury.—O. S. 8. 

8823.— Alstr com aria aurantiaca (A A. B.).—This 
Is one of the most effective spades of this family of hardy 
perennials, and is worthy of more extensive patronage 
t ian h now reoelvee. The flowers are of a bright orange- 
yellow, distinctly marked with blaok, and are produoed 
continuously for a long period. For furnishing out flowers 
the AlstrcBmerlas are valuable, but they should be planted 
in well-drained soil of a free warm nature, and should be 
well manured ear’y in sum mw. 

88*9.— Insects In house slops (IT. H) — Hours 
(lops should be used daily, or else be mixed with some 
deodorising subs tenor, such as earth or aihee. They 
Should not be permitted to stand long in a tub to impreg¬ 
nate the atmosphere with noxious fumes and to become 
Infested with inseots. Almost any kind of liquid exposed 
to the sun would in time beoome changed in its oharaoter 
and be stocked with animal life. A lump of unsiaoked 
lime dropped in the tub will kill ths insects and deodorise 
its oonlents at any lime. 

8230.— Grubs attaching the leaves of Chrys¬ 
anthemums (IF. iS. Bashford ).—The grubs attackiog 
the leaves of your Chrysanthemums are nob those of a 
beetle, but of the Marguerite Daisy-fly (Phytomyza affials), 
or a nearly allied speoies. These flies lay their eggs in ths 
leaves of Chrysanthemums, Marguerite Daisies, and Calceo¬ 
laria*, and often do much damage to the plants. The 
best wsy of destroying them ie to pinch the blisters where 
the grubs are as soon as they are not'oed on the plant. If 
the leaves are very badly infested, out them off and burn 
them —Q. 8. S. 

8S31.— Growlcg a Oyprlpedltlm (Provincial).— 
This is a question a-ked me by a reader signing himself 
‘'Provincial." He says he hae purchase " one ooming into 
flower—that he hae a vinery which he oan ea ily keep at 
50 degs Well, seeing in a lisa of a gentleman’! Oyprl- 
pedlume now lying before me, there is nearly 800 kinds, 
I oerlalnly am at a lose to know which particular kind he 
has purohased out of this number, or if either of them. 
Correspondents should sas from this that they should be 
more specific In their questions. If I had known ths kind 
i) might have been answered in a few words.—M. B. 

. Oalanthe treatment; (W. W.).—l suppose 

W. W.” refers to the deoidusus species. I do not like 
to withhold water from these plants entirely until the 
blooms arepait. He will And it beet, however, to reduce 
the quantity considerably ; but if the spikes are pushing 
up, the plante must be growing, therefore, to stop the 
water supply oould only result in curtailing size of both 
spike and flower. I should advise “ W. W." to oontinue 
to water oarelully until they have finished flowering. If 
this is done the plante by that time will not have begun to 
push up new growth, and then is the time to keep them 
quite dry tor a time — M. B. 

8833.— Top-dreeelDg Cool Orchids (A Reader) - 
This enquirer asks if fresh Moss is as good as dried Moss 
for top dressing Oxohlds? Yes, it is equally good, but In 
using Most fresh from the moon, one is apt to admit many 
Mugs and littie snails, whioh will orase no end of trouble. 
1 like to lay the Sphagnum Moss thick upon a warm sur¬ 
face. then to frequently look It over from time to time, 
Peking out the minube things whioh are aU very well In 
their way, bub I do not like them amongst my Orohids, 
and when I think it fairly olean, ohep it for use. There 
are many curious things done with Sphagnum. Mr. 
Bohoeder, of 8bratford-gtesn, used to boil all his Sphag¬ 
num before using; this was to kill the inseots ,but thereis 
nothing like having it in a growing state about the plants. 
If it grows too faab, and gets too lonr, out it close with the 
vmssors. Same of the Orobideyoa name will bs Improved 
by top-dressing before spring, and ths Dandrobium should 
be kept dry and oool from now. until It flowers. O ionic - 
gloisoms may be done now.— Matt Bramble. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

_.»*♦ Any communications respecting plants or /ruUs 
•ent to name should always accompany ths parcel , which 
snould bs addressed to the Editor of Gardrking Ilujs 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London , W.O. 

Names of plants.— if. M , Penzmce.— Apparently 
van ®£ % * ec * : bub r better specimen should be sent. 

W. Mann .—Apparently Diplacas (Mimulut) 
ffuiunoeus ; but specimen ten* was a moct indifferent one, 

ana much oruihed.- A Young —Send better and 

# B P«ci™eo.— A. B. WoUey Dodd —Oheoopodium 

fmtldum- Mrs. Ba’l-ird -Eiy'hrine Orl‘ti-gal||.- 

"•Adam: -FHoea nobilis.- Alex. Good, Bristol—Vis. 

Poke Weed (Pbytolaooi deoandra).- B. B. - 

Jtthanthus v*r.— Albert J. Matthews — In* pot Bible to name 
■mSISJv 10 ** 6 ,eiva *> and those mined together without.any 

0r obher "wans of olaee'floition.- 0. B. X- 

?lfL n io K i otw * ed (Poiygonum cujptdatum)- E M. D — 

1 ’ r ern "- Identioai, Oaoolca eentibllls- E Marsh 

oMulleio (Celsia oretioa); 2, Nob an Ajuga. 

•**{« when In flower.- R H.— 1, Ootoneaster 

mtor opfayiia. 2 Berberls duiole; 3, Acer Negundo varie- 
« Lyoh . n ‘s vlsoarie ; 6. Bchsvevia seottnda glauca; 

-Mrs. Burke.— 1. Monbbretia orooos- 

2 ® Harnalium rlgidum; 3, Hellanthus gigaa- 

Polygonum. 

de?L ai 55! , *? f J. A . Wallis. —Pears: 1, Da roc- 

«P® the end of Oolooer and beginning of Novam- 

3 v,* 2, Wjlliama’ Bin Ofardtisn, rips In September; 

ar o -f?Hf« 0f Winkfleld, rips snd of Novsobsrto January, 
a J^° looality, a useful site win* Ps*r also; 

*’ B * 0 "® Bean ripe in ~ 1 . - 
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Old Hawthoraden Apple.- T. Clarks.— Apples: 1 and 2, 

identioai, EohJiivil'e Seedling; 8, Wadburst Pippin; 
4, Probably Nonsuoh. In all oases three or four spec .mens 

should bs seat of etch kind of fruib for natsiotr- B. 

Fielder. — Pear Flemish Beauty.- M. Archdale.— 

Apples: 1, Alfrlston; 2, Royal Rosieb; 3, Northern 

Oreening; 4, Apparently Blenheim Orange.- W. P. M. 

—Pears : 1, Bears# Ciairgeau; 3, Marie Louies.- W. S., 

Hants,—Peon: 1, Marie Louise ; 2, Williams’ BonChrdtien ; 

3, Beurrd d’ Amanita ; 4, Speoimen rotten. - Jans Payne. 

—Pears: 1, Beuridd’Amanllj; 2, Darocdeau; 3. DiyennA 
da Comloe, _ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that toe 
do not answer queries by post , and that we cannot under * 
fairs to forward letters to correspondents , or insert queries 
that do not contain ths name and address of sender. 

Frank Ilarnell.— Apply to Mr. R. H. Yertegans. Chad 

Valley Nareerice, Birmingham.- Smith.— The “ Garden 

Annual,” published at this office, will give the information 

required.- Lennox . —The etove named should do very well 

to neat the email greenhouse.- Novice. —Apply to Mr. 

T. 8 Ware, Hale Farm Nonaries, Tottenham, London, N. 

- A. Qrendoek —“The Chrysanthemumby F. W. 

Burbidge, poet free from this office, 3i. 93. - A. G. C.— 

The seed-pods should have been picked off the Rhododen¬ 
drons as soon as possible after they had formed. Piok eff 

any now seen at oooe.- Mrs. A. if.- Send a shoot of the 

Rose with the inseots cn. There will be a note on Skepbt- 
noils florlbunda in an ordinary greenhouse in the next 
issue oI Gardrring —Tyro. —Advertise in or oonsult the 
advertising columns of “ Farm and Home,” published at 

this office.- Constant Reader.—try one of the stoves 

advertised in this paper.- Marsh.— Apply to Mr T. 8. 

Ware, Hale Farm Nursery, Tottenham, London N.- 

J. Q.— Please give full particulars as to how the plante 

have been treated.-Nellie.—Apparently oaused by oold 

winds and a wet subsoil. Give more particulars.- W. J. 

East.—IAtt the roots of the Plum-tree and replant in good 

•oil early in November.- C. S. C — Sweet Basil Is not a 

hardy plant. - Vexed Amateur. - Please repeat queries 

written each one on a separate pieoe of paper, Mid on one 

tide of It only.- Lewisham —The plants named rhould 

eland the winter all righb in the open air at Lewisham- 

Erin.— If Ferae are out from in moderation it does nob 

Injure them.- R. T. Stroud.—They are adventitious 

roobe, which often appear on the stems of the o3mmoo 

Laurel.- M. T — The leaves sent an badly affected 

with green fl ? Famigate the greenhouse frequently with 

Tobacco.- Francoisette.— Yes, quite distinct from an 

ordinary L’ly. Its i reabment le often noted in Gardaming. 
- A. Fitz Harris.— Apply to some ironmonger or hot¬ 
house builder Tomato.— 8ee artioleon Tomato diseases 

in GARDKNiao, Sept. 21st, page 410.- B. Caruther , 

Luttle.— The better way will be to extend the Vioe border 
outside the bouse and plant some young oanes in the 

spring- Alfred Easily. —Yis, unoomman lor Leila 

preelane to bioora in the manner dcsoribed. 


Catalog a*s received.— Hyaeinlfa, Tulips, and 
other Dutch Flower Rojts, Japanese Lilies, Ac. J. W. 
Woodward, 23, Htryravs Park road, Jano^iw oad, Uoper 

Holloway, London, N.- Bulbs and Flower Boots , Trees 

and Shrub i, Rises, and Fruit-trees, Ac. J. Oieal A 
Sons, Low field Nurseries, Crawley, Sussex. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS, 

8 334.—Plymouth Rock fowls.— What an the 
distinguishing oharaoterlatfcs of the Plymouth Rook breed 
of fowls, and should their legi be yellow or white?— 
K. M. D. 

8540 — Unhealthy chickens. —From th© 
description given it ie difficult to say whether 
the chicks suffered from gapes or roup. The 
former disease is caused by the presenoe of 
small worms in the windpipe, and to relieve the 
bird a feather, stripped of its plnmage except 
at the top, is gently passed down the throat of 
the chlok, tamed round cirefully, and then 
withdrawn, when some of the worms will be 
found adhering to it. For roup the ohicks 
must be put in a warm place, free from 
draughts. The nostrils, month, and other 
affected parts should be washed with Laban* 
aqae’s eolation of chlorinated soda, diluted 
with twice its bulk of water. Some Epsom 
salts should be given, after whioh a pill, com¬ 
posed as follows, should be given night and 
morning throughout the attack : — Cayenne 
pepper, one grain; sulphate of copper, naif a 
grain; copaiba, three drops. Mix with suffi¬ 
cient flour and water to cohere into a pill. 
These doses, it should be noted, are for aanlt 
fowls, and must he altered to suit the age of 
the obiok. Roup is caused by oold, damp, in- 
auffioient ventilation, &o , and I think in the 
case of chickens it is better to remove the 
defects than to resort to medicioe. "John 
Edwards’” feeding is more adapted for adnlta 
than for chickens; the latter require frequent 
feeding and the beet of food.—D oultino. 

8396. — Fowls for a oold soil, — If 
11 8. H. D.” really wants hardy fowls which are 
good layers, I think he cannot do better than 
Belcct Leghorns or Andalusians. My opLion of 
the former is that they are exceedingly useful, 
and the weather must be very severe to affect 
them. As regards sitting hens, Plymouth Rooks 
or Wyandotte may he rcommended. B)th 


breeds make good mothers. I have need a large 
number of Brahmas this year for sitting, and 
have not lost a ohiok through being trampled on 
by their mothers.— Doultino. 

8539.—Chickens pecking each other. 
—It Is not nsnal for ohiokena of such a tender 
age to retort to fighting. Still manv do so before 
they have really obtained the whole cf their 
feathers. “ Betsy Jane ” can really do nothing 
to prevent the ohiokens fighting with each 
ether, so long as she keeps fowls cf the Game 
breed. Brahmas, Cochins, and some other 
varieties rarely disagree, even at a more advanced 
age ; and ft wonld be well to keep some of these, 
it fighting is objected to.— Doultino. 

birds! 

8385.—Green Indian parrot-— Will some reader of 
Gardbuho kindly say how a green Indian parrot should 
baled, Ao.T I Save one whioh has been lc sing its leathern 
for a month, and I oannot dlsoern any new ones coming. 
What can I do?—R J. J. 

8093.—Treatment of a thrueh.— I am 

g lad to find that “W. M.” differs from me in 
is experieno© of thrashes and blackbirds, be¬ 
cause if hand-reared birds always became as wild 
as they have done in my case the pleasure of 
rearing would not be sufficient to compensate 
bird-lovers for the trouble and disappointment 
in the result. I have at the present time a grand 
blackbird, caught three winters ago, in nestling 
plumage. It sings for about five months the true 
wild eong, not the miserable, senseless, melan¬ 
choly shooting of a hand-reared bird; it is tame 
and always well. As regards the songs of birds, 
I personally prefer the dear, flute-like notes of 
warblers to the jerky squeaks and twitterings of 
the goldfinch or any of the linnet tribe. The 
ohaffiuoh and siskin are my favourites amongst 
the fringillidsB. It is a matter of taste, that is 
all.—A. G. Butler. 

8181.—Treatment of a linnet.—* ‘ Male ” 
need not blame herself for the illness of the 
linnet, whioh is probably dead by this time. 
German Rape ana Canary-seed are the most 
wholesome seeds for linnets, but they are more 
likely to be good when purchased of a corn- 
chandler than when obtained at a bird-shop. 
Linnets oaaght during the moulting season are 
usually delioate, and comparatively few of them 
live. Birds trapped towards the end of Sep¬ 
tember are far stronger.—A. G. Butler. 

Erratum —la the twelfth lined note <m “Treatment 
of a Thrash,” in Gardening, September 23tt>, page 438, 
instead of “ almost became tame'’,” read “aitrays bsoome, 
’-W. M. 


UNDER BILL OF SALE, AJfD BY OBDBR OF 
TRUSTEE—"Nursery Stock." West Wickham, Kent. 
Auction Sale of about 49,000 weil-gronn Forestand Fruit- 
trees, Conifer, Aucubae, SDeoiman Wellingtonis. Border 
and Pot Shrubs; about 10,000 Standard and Dwarf Bcses, 

MR. V. LEVENS will SELL the above on 

-UU. THURSDAY, October 31st, 1889, and I wo following 
days, at eleven for twelve eaoh day. Catalogues on the 
premise*, and of the Auctioneer. Railway-bridge, Becken¬ 
ham; and also at 8, Klrkdal*. Sydenham. H.R. N.B.—West 
Wiokbam-station is on the South Rastern Bailwrjvto whioh 
there are frequent trains from Oharing-croes, Waterloo, 
Oannon-streej, and London-bridge. _ 

T ILIUM KR&MERl.—Splendid home-grown 

AJ bnlbi of this beautiful pink Lily, is. and is. Sd. «rh, 
free: also 80 other varieties of ohotoe hardy LUiet.-X. 
BOBIN4QN. Farrlnsdon-market, K C ; and Hornsay-riaa. W 


r ILIUM AUKAL'UM.—For Speaial Offer of 

U Cultivated Bulbs see my advertisement on page 11.—E. 
ROBINSON, Farringdon-market, E.O., and Homey-rise, W. 

rjAKNAL’iONS AND PICOrEES.—Strong 

Vs layers 8how. Fancv, Self, and yellow grounds, 3s. 6d. dos , 
f ree.-J. ROBBRTBON, Daisy Lee Dollar, N B 

THE new terra-cotta carnation 

a MR* HOLE -Distlnot from all Carnations. 3. Is. 6d., 
True Old Pi>k Glove, scarce, deliciously fragraut. hardy as 
oommou Fink, 3. Is. 3d.; 6,2s.. free - J. CORN HILL, Byoeet, 
Surrey. 


fpHE NEW dL’R aWBujKKY «OBl.E.— 
A 21. 2j. 3d Marguerite, fruit no to I| os weight, 23, 
Is. fld ; 54. 2s 6d. Bntiih Q teen, 50, Is. 91., tree.-J. CORN- 
HILL. Byfleet, Surrey. _ 

TTIGH COLOURED PRIMROSES.-Daine 

AA splendid hybrids, finest In the klnglmi, 25. Is 81 ; 50, 
I*. SL. free.—J. OORNHILL Byfleet Surrey. 

1UTY PENN* PLANTS for winter bloom.— 
!*!■ Zonal and Ivy-leaf Geraniums. Faohiiu, Abutllons, 
Beg mlu, Veronica*, and other plants. II various, ls.8d.; M for 

f. -CtAftrtEW gR. OM VWww Un mwaton Norw«nh _ 

UEKONICaS, blue, wntw, and vanegatea.— 
v Being erergTVeu and hardy are we’l alaptel f >r desora- 
tloBL window boxes, or cool house. 6 varieties, free, la. 9L— 
G ARDENER. Old Vioarage, Sprowstoi Norwich. __ 

OHOW CARNAIIONS and PIUOTEES -12 

w fl^ert named varletlca. we'l roo'ed layers, 4s. Sd., bee.— 
WM KENYON. Bbeoperbottom. Wamereley, Bury- Laner. 


W ALLFLOWERS (red and yellow), Antir- 
rhinums. Sweet Williams, and Forget me-aoM. 60 raoH 
far 3s. 64.; half, la, free,-* NASH, West-end, High 
Wioombe. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 



















GARDENING illustrated. 


COOLING & SONS’ 

ROSES 

NOW READY FOR 8ENDINC OOT. 

One of the Largest and Most Complete 
Collections In the Kingdom. 


COOLINC & SONS’ BUSH ROSES. 

The most beautiful varieties in cu'tivatloa ; eatra 
strong and hardy plants, that cannot fail to please, 

19, 8 - 25, 16 - 56, 31 - 100 60 - 

Extra selected, including many new varieties, 10 6 doz. 
Carefully packed and forward* d carriage fre». 


COOLING & 80N&’ S rANDARO ROSES. 

Iloe h'ads, dean, straight items. Good eortr, care- 
folly selected, and well vamd, 

12, 18 - 25, 30 - 50, 79b 100, 185- 

Extra selected, including many new varieties, 2|> doz. 
Cart fully picked and forwarded carriage free. 


C00LINC’8 ROSES FOR EXPORT. 

In addition to their enormous sale in Great Brita n, 
Geo. Cooling ft Sons’ seed Rose-trees to all puts of the 
wor d, and no present is more acceptable to friends abroad 
than a parcel rf Eng'ieh-Grown Rore-trees October is, 
in most icstarcei, tfce be*t month for forwarding. 


COOLING’S ROSES IN CANADA. 

JonN Boskinr, Esq. Q.O., Toronto, writes:-"I do 
not know if I have menu ned it btfore. that I have some 
cf your Bosep, cither in the open or under glass, in bloom 
every day of tbe year.” 

COOLING’S ROSES AT GIBRALTAR. 

A. Chipolbna, Gibraltar, writes:—* I will send you 
an order for Bores when the summer Is over as the last 1 
had were very gcod.” 

COOLING’S ROSES IN CEYLON. 

From G. Gordon Ebb vis, Esq., Ceylon '’Maroh 15. 
Your Boses took the First Prize at our last local chow.” 

COOLING’S R0SE8 IN TRINIDAD. 

Mrs. M. Prean, Trloidad, writes;—"I am pleased to 
say the last Boses came out in beautiful condition." 

COOLING’S ROSES IN 1»PAU8. 

Sir E. E. Bovill, Nicosia, Cyprus, writes: "Plants 
have succeeded admirably.” 


Cooling & Sons'New Catalogue 

Of ROSES AND FRUIT TREES 

Gratis and Post-free to all intending purchasers. 

GEO. COOLING & SONS. 

The Nurseries, BATH. 


WIFFEN’S NOVELTIES. 

« X/TONSTER FUCHSIAS." - MoWorth 

iU (pan white). Phenomenal (double, blue). Masterpiece 
(double purple, striped scarlet), each as large as a small tea-cup, 
tbe 3 free for 2s. fld., oris. 2d. each; 6 new ones, to inolude the 
above, for 5s. Send far List of New and RareOaotL Borneo? 
the flowers over 4 ft. In ciroumferenoe; 3 rare ones, free, for 5s. 
44 fJRCHlDS ” for window or cool greenhouse_ 

V-r The Man Orchid, the Soldier Orchid, tbe Gnat Orchid 
the FlyOichid, the Butterfly Orchid, Lady’s-Slipper Orchid, 
and 3 others—each flower truthfully represents the insect or 
animal named. The nine sent free for 7s. 61. Beni for List 
of new and rare Boses and other curious things. 

44 rjARNATIONS.”—Cuttings from 150 named 
. * f "d* 1,1 W. do*.: 3 doz for 3s. Cd. Beellings from 

do., 2s. 6d do*. 8trong hardy plants of Cineraria, la fld dcr 
Primulas obconica, capitata, to , 6 new varieties, blooming 
plants, Is. fld. all free. “ 


Arplendld lot of ehoioe mixed varieties. Plant now to 
encore an abends noe of flowers in spring. Is. p r dozen, 15 
tor Is Jk*., 59 for 3s. 3d Larger plants, 2s. and 3s. per dozen. 

_W. & J BIRK KNHK AD, SALK._ 

PANSIES —Large plants, flowers beautifully 
**■ blotched, 15, la fld. Carnations, fine strain, Dame price 
—PRIOR, Nurseryman, Exnlng, Newmarket. 


T AURUSTINUS —Splendid plants in bloom, 

-*“* >5 to 18 Inohes, suitable for pct*. 4s. dox.; 25s. 100 — 
LE WIB a S ON, N urserymen , Malvern. _ 

TCBLAND POPPIES.—Scarlet, white, and 

yellow, Is. do* , largsr 3a dox Primula obconlca, 41 
eaeh Commelina cce’eiti*. 41. each. Hardy plants, la 
brajitifnl vart-tie*, frrm Is fld. do*. List sent. All post fror. 
—Mrs. WATSOtf. ETevwalL ^h-'hire. 

TRBE-CARNATlOMh to flower Goring winner. 

—Souvenir de Malmslaon, large plants, 9, Is. 4d.; 
Primulas, large plants from single pots. 6, Is. 2d.; Wall- 
flowsrs, Blood-redapd others. 100, Ijl AcL: Pansies, Oiler’s fine 
blotohed. 12, Is. 2d.: Double Bweet Williams, floe plants, 
?!’ ** ,, .f*' I Hollyhocks, Ohater’s strain, sown last March, 
it. Is. fld.: Cart ationv, strong seedlings, 12, 2s, free from- T. 
BE ABLB k BON, The Nurseries, WhfUleTe.. 

O PBCIAL CHEAP OFFER of Standard, Bash, 
end pyramid ftuit-irees—Apples, Pears, andPkrai; cm- 
f 11 eorts at Is. each, 10*. per do*. 75». p» r 

100. Bla'kand Bed Currants, t xtra ttroig bushes five years 
old, fs. per dcs., lib. per ICO. Packed and free on rri 1 ter 
cash with order. Prioe Livti of general nu-eer* stock, post 
free on application -T. EVES (lat& Etei and Dalton), The 
Nuwnei. G riveseo d._ 

^pKOP^KOJLUM SPEvJIUsUM (blame Nastor- 
• advmtiser will be rending out grand tubers 

from November at 2s. 6d. a dozen. Plants established i 
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TJ03ES ON OWN ROOTS.—Christy, Mai- tmmpet flowers, superb variety for forcing; 

8hrX P 0 * 6 " 1 ??V m ‘y h » d *? Chrirt. 

4 s. fld., oarTfige paid.—HBBBY 8 co, a men ham, Bucks mas and the new year. Fine selected bulba, 

ARCHIDS.—Bendrobinm nobile, Is. 9d. ; D. P«r doz , 7s. 6d.; per 100,50s.; extra fine 

r wwtum majus, is. fld.; D. crept datum, 2a; d bulbs, 7 to 9 in. in oiroomferenoe, per doz.. 

““*• i V* denzlflorum, 2a; D. thyniflorum. Sr. ; 10j Bd • ner 100 ROa 

all with strong, oLan growths; one of each for 10a fld 1U3 ‘ Da * ’ 

Lapsgeria rorea, strong plants, la 4d. each. Palma Ohamn- Our Catalo me of Dutch Flower Roots, Roger, Frvit 

ropB.Plcoalx Geonoma.and Paudapus utilis,one each, 1*. 91.; Tree*, etc , i * now ready, and may bi had free on 
muriage free for cash cn y. — HENBY ft OO., Amersham, application. 

100 L)HOIuE Ornamental and Flowering DANIEL8 BROS- 

golden TOWS CLOSI NURSERIES. SOBWiOS. | 

SlAMt 7 .*''’ai5?im do.° “ulj liSSSlg Qfl f)f)n CLEMATIS IN POTS, of all til* 

JunJpenw, Abie*’ Pinua Oupreisus, Thu jx, Ac. height 1 to OUfVVV/ finest double and single varieties (some <* 
a 50 tor 5a, carriage paid. — HENRY a OO, the flowers of which beoome 10 inches across, and are .of 

Amersham. Buck a_ _ _ every shade, from pure white to tbe darkest purple), for climb- 

flHEAP AND UOOD PLANTS — fi Viroinian hag and bedding, from 12a to 94a per dozen, strong plants; 
U Orceoen ^la^Iflu U - * u JLn [?* . extra strong planta repotted Into H-lnoh pota fc. fld. emda 
w I.S. double Hor^hpcka JA I? 91 i 

Violas, any colour. Is. fld. dozen, 3 Jasmin as. Is fld ; 3 Trito-’ n Sffi'n ,??ii i ir ■pw' 

mas, very strong, Is fld.: 8 Aralia Bieboldi, vw, stVouV ls S? 8MITa 4 °°* 

flOupreasus, 1 ft, la fld ; 100 Bilen-, 2s. 8d ; 100 MyosotLa Nu ? Ber ^ men *** ^ Marohanta Woroestm._.. 

Win“n4 "—**’’ <ra *~ a BeiLUN0 ’ OTRAWBERBY RUNNERS. — Strong, 


S TRAWBERRY P LANTS. 

We have a grand shook of Strawberry I 
plants now ready, including all the choicest 
varieties, which we offer in strong prepared 
runners, carriage free. 10fc 

Laxton’s Noble, the superb new *. ** 
early, the beet variety yet sent eat, 

per doz., 3s.. . 20 O 

A. F. Barron, splendid new mid¬ 
season variety, per doz., 5a ... 80 0. 
Commander, very fine new sort, 
of splendid flavour, per drz., 5s.... 30 0 
Waterloo, superb dark orimeon, 

per doz., Is.. ... 7ft 

The Captain, fine new prolific, 

per doz., Is. 6 0 

The following at 9d. per dos, or 5e. per 100. 

Auguste Nioaise Loxford Hall 
British Queen Seedling 

Dr. Hogg The Amateur 

James veitoh Frogmore Late 

President Pine 

And many others. 

100 in 10 ehoioe vars., oor seleotion, 5e. fld. 
1,000 in 10 „ „ „ ,, 35s. Od. 

Lilium Harrissi (the Bermuda Easter 
Lily), long, pure-white, delioiously-soented 
trumpet flowers, superb variety for foroing; 
potted now may be had in bloom at Christ¬ 
mas and the new year. Fine selected bulbs, 
per doz , 7s. 6d.; per 100,56a.; extra fine 
bulbs, 7 to 9 in. in ciroumferenoe, per doz., 
10s. fld. ; per 100, 80a 

Our Catalo me of Dutch Flower Root*, Roger, Frvit 
Tree*, etc , i* now ready, and may bi had free on 
application. 

DANIELS BROS.. 

TOWN CL08E NURSERIES. NORWICH. 


WinXfiviAHSE* 10 ,r ~~ 0 * SHauNO - N^rynmn. (STRAWBERRY RUNNERS. — Strong, 

r>s a _ ? beoltby. and well-rooted from twenty leading variety? 

OTRAWBERRY PLANTS. — Best sorts.— Sampleof Hants, 3d. Pamphlet aniList free.-W. LOYBL 
Plant now. Presllent, Vloomtespe H^rioart de Thury k POIf - The 8 Yawbeny Farm. Driffield. _ 

v2Eh. VIOLETS (doub!.)—Strong pUnt. nowimgf 

paid.—O. SHILLING, Nurseryman. WinchflelCL Hants * JL tor Frames. Marie Loaiae, Neipoiitsn, and Bwanley 
nAVQTHQ r»'u«a p P „.L U, —-— kz — . , — White. 2*. fld. per dozen; oheapw by the 103—JOHM 

PANS1E3.— Cxiant Frenoh blooms, 3 to 4 inches CXJUiINB, Sutton. WoodCridge. Buff ilk. 
r- diameter, very choice strong plants, mixed colours. Is 31 — ■ ■ ■ " -- ’ T 

’ _0 - 8mLUNQ ' NunMTOM. STRAWBERRIES NEXT 8UMMER | 

HARDY evergreen 

. BHRUB8 for poti or window-boxes. 2s fld . a*rri*o^ well-rooted plants. Uarriags free. LUtfrex. I 

BYDBB k SON, Bale, Manohsster. 


OT window-boxes, 2s. 6d., earrloge I wU-rooted plants. Uarriage free. LUtfres. I 

man «^W lnc bfleld, Hants. | BYDBB k BON, Bale, Manohsster. I 

1 HQ VERY 8TRONG HARDY PERENNIAL — 1 1 ■■ ■ ■■ * 

M ; Wil!" STRAWBERRIES.-Strong plant* of Sir 

WinohOeld. Hants. ursery O Joseph Paxton and Duke of Edinburgh, 3 § 6Lperl r 0. 

BARGAINS. -6 Chrysanthemum., ooloawd l°oSL° ISllSSSS* 

k 7 hlte L ,ul J of blopm bnds, very large healthy planto, D-perlOO. Carriagejfree —J,PLOW, jeed Merchant.Banba ty. 

’ with berries (wort 


li : M. S ^blT„r U >r & hn, 'd^S? 5JW5? fjUriTNGS— Strong catting, of P«r«n ; * 

G. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winch0eld. Hants ^ magnificsot Gsraniams: Oiliban M. My.iel. Dinte, 

^•IOT JUNIOR AMERldANTLACK. W M F 0 . 

i ■. produces quantities of large Raphael Z-no, Laly Oneaterfi Id, Mi*y Caiwrll, Ajix, thin 

glossy buck fruit; rhould be ia every garden; stroag plant*. r «*. !■- 3d. Aline, M*s Hjlfnrd. Mrs. Johnsoa, Uaroline, 
2 U. 6a. dosen, carriage free; plant now.—J. SHILLING. Norikb . Plutarch, Daphne, Oota Ia. Jos. Douglas, l a 

N ureeryman. Winchfleld, Hants _ Walter, this ret. Is. All ntmri, pa t free. P O.-^JaB. 

ITRKENHOU8E COLLKnnoN —A.nrai.™- BLAKEMORE, 8t Garre’s, We listen. Salop. 


5 -Whit 3 aud double 
all ool are, separmbe, 
Merohant. Banbu* y. 


H. A. WIFFEN, 

BBLOHAMP. OLARX SUFFOLK. 

inn FLOWERING BULBsTpott f«e, 3a 

,LV ' / Bloom from January to Jane if planted dow. 2 red 
1 white. 1 bine Hyacinths, 24 Narcissus, liOrocus, If AoonrtS 

«42ahga saghL5afr “ d 4 ^ ui ” > - 

nARNATIONS, absolutely hardy. “ See last 
y w ?® k «..Strong plants, from double flowers. 
Is. Sdy Is. 9d., and ta 3d. dos., post free. Mrs. Blnkins Pink 
and double Hollyhocks, same priors. Doable Violets. 6. 
Is . 3d., same as last week.—S H EPPAR D, as above. ^ 

T'REE CARNATIONS, flower during winter 

i •ud aprlag. Favourite sorts, suoh as Mi ts JoUiffe, Zouave, 
M. Carle, Sir O. W:lton, So.. Rtroos from single pots. 4 for 
2 s. fld. free.—CRANE a OLARKE, Maroh, Qatnif _ 

rjARNATIONS, best border varieties.—Souv. 

u de Molmaisou, immense flesh pink, 2 for Is. fld. Jane 
very large flowers, l*ght pink, striped sooriet, suffatrd yellow,’ 
1 for Is. fld. Oloire de Nancy, large white, 2 for Is. 4d., free 
for oash.—OBANB k OLABKJE. March, Oambs. 

pJHEAF, TO ULb!AR.—Primulas, Ciaerame, 
y x *, nd herb * oeou ® Calceo’ariav, fine strong plants of really 
flnt-oloss strains. Is. doz.; linrer size, 2s dos. Arum Lilies, 
lfaroE ^amb? 1 * 11 ^ 3 ,<>r l “’ 3(1 ' free -~CRANK k CLARKE, 

OTRAVVbIerrY PLANTS.—Sir J. Paxton, 
if « ?*x. fd i 00 - tree ; 7s. fld. 1,090, on rsU. Lixton’s Noble, 
»• SL 9ot, free. Elton Pine, Jt. fld. ICO, free.-H. BOTTINO, 
Botley, Hsntv._ 

P AN8IES. —Cuttings from Choioest Exhibition 

TV__Pau‘ ies, Show or Fancy, 9r. fld. per do ne, fr^e — 
WILLIAM CABt»TON, Milner-:oad, Hillsbro’, 0IhetUeUU 


3s. 64. dosen, carriage free; pi 
Nureeryman. Winchfleld, Hants 


n.RKENHOUSEUOLLKCriON.— Asparagus, 8>lop - _ 

Kalnonthes, Oyranthera. PUea, Convolvulus, AbntUons! A HUM LILIES.— R WHALfcGLlSY, Nuncrw 
Plambayo, Isolepit, Lophoepermam, Oolnu Tsoronia, a mao, Kenilworth having a surplus rtcck of blooratni 


Plumbayo, Isoleoit, Lophoepermam, Ooi w», Tsoronia! . mao, Kenilworth having a surplus rtcck of blooming 
Valla to, Acacia, Tiadesoautia, Laotsna, 3 Begonias, Palm, Fleets of the above, offers them at 4*., fs , and 6s. per dos. 

?4 r pS,°t an " i "“' 01 u 11 — 

6 n J -, : 3 *, tron K CHAMBER#’ J0URHAL FOR OCrOBEft 

lx M.“« aJ.X™'u jd f'ii’S™i. , a“T fiONTAINS the firrt iaetalment of a New 

uiums, strong for winter bloom, Is 9J ; 6 stror g Fuaheios. eTO ** b Y T. W Brstour. *ntitled “ A DEAD 

}*’ m ’ 2 ^ ubOT ? u " Befooioa Is. fld.; 3 Asparagus plnmoso, RECKON I NO/’—W. g B. CHAMBERS, 47, raternoiter-iow. 

S*i»\«sass8a ^ 2ssa“ ta - u • omS!i '■ •° dK ai -°- ui - ,h -- 

pOVENTGARDKN BOX OF *)U uuiuH , Head Gar donor*. 

V 12 double and .JOHN LUNG & SONS can at present reoom- 

ringle Bywin^, 13 ilngle Juli 1 *, 12 double Tulips, fO Crocus ^ mend with every confidence several energetic and rractioal 
on Snowdrops. 20 riogle Scowdrops. men , tested ability aud first-rate ohancter. Lad'es &nl 

it n* ff'Jn (•(“Si® double, vari'us), seitleman ia wut of Gardenem a*d R*me«, and Hsa4 


P.0.0. to J a PaUL (opposite the ohurac) Covent garden- London, B B. 
market. London. —. g> nm 


UayS Lm Y wvtiAN’PUkMnuo u UEQUIRED.-SituahTio^ae Foreman or Mi 

^HKMUMS than « . ager of Nnrtery and Florist’s Bas ne*s Well up fas thfl 
n!ls«!r e i.^?K P a t a 0 & 7 111 * end * for I*- >d.. tree.—TUBNKB, cultivation and propagation of Boses intile and out, and a 
rna tto-haatn. gt. Helena .__. general knowledge aid value of Nursery etc ok.—Address 

OIR J. PAXTON STRAWBERRY, strong siiS £» , nd^ 9 wo RDEN Offl03 * 37 ’ Southarnttn-moet. 

?.«*«!*. «fc^ns®r >- M. t.3- IfO. free-OHANDLER _* ^ . ---- 


Digitized fr. 
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ft SON, Fruit G rowers? Ash. Pandwich.Kent T? ICHAKD SMITH A CO. b«g tO IBfiS 
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Apple Lord So flleld,carlf 451 
Aspmrasus, treatment of 456 
Bwmi for winter use, pro- 

■wring.456 

Beetroot in winter, keep* 
lng.. - .. ., 455 

Begoniaa, tuberous, treut- 

men! at .454 

Blight, American M 4 >9 
BouTnrdlss „ 400 

Bat be in Prat-Mow litter 45S 
Bulbs, potting, for winter 
flowering. — Hrsciotba 450 
Carnations not flowering 455 
Carnations, yellow .. 45ft 
Oattton Triune .. .. 457 

Cauliflower culture .. 456 
Oiimben for n home .. 45ft 
Otimbere in a poroh, win* 
ter treatment of .53 


OotambtaM 4, n 454 
Conservatory, arrange 
ment of a itand in a «, 454 
Oroemei _ .. 4)0 

Bndire, culture of .. 55 

Fernery, buildinga .. 59 

Feme, Sword (Mephro- 
leoU) .. J .. 51 

Figtreee «... 51 

Forget-me-not, early 
(Myoeotie dUdUflora) 45ft 
Fruit garden ^ M 450 
Fruit - trees, digging 

amongst.456 

Fruit-trees, dwarf, or 
market M 453 

Fruit tiers for a weet 
wall . . „ I 

Q raas^P ampae. lifting M 56 


xistid 

Hydranfeae and their 
culture M . 

Insect peita 

Itt, pruning M „ 

Ixiae, planting out H 
Legal erta shoots turning 


453 
441 
456 
455 
455 

__454 

Leaf mould, weeds in .. 457 
LUia*, Herb (Alsteceae- 

rias) .45ft 

Lillee, Madonna, forcing 458 
Lillee, white _ .. 454 

LUium auratum hi a pot 453 
Lilians auratum, plant¬ 
ing out « - .. 464 

LUium auratum, treat¬ 
ment of a .. ..465 

Mushroom-bed, low tern* 
peratureof a .. M 455 


IE IK. 

Mushrooms, gathering .. 459 
Harotssus - M M 4S0 

Nectarine or Peaoh-tree T 451 
Outdoor garden M . 450 
Famlon-flowar, treat¬ 
ment ofa „ .. 458 

Praohee, bad .. .. 451 

Patches, ooiouring of r _ 451 

451 
451 

459 

453 
458 

455 

460 


of greenhouse .. M 

Pear oorOoos .. „ 

Pelargonium-roots. keep¬ 
ing old 

Pelargoniums, 
treatment of .. 
Pelargoniums, Zonal, 


PenUtemons, treatment 
of „ .. „ M 

Petunias, double., _ 


Petunias, tingle .. ..454 

Perennials, hardy, tor a 
north border •• 455 

Phloxes, large damps of 455 
Flams, early market „ 451 
Plum-trees, roes-praning 

of.451 

Potato planting, lats .. 456 
Poultry and rabbits „ 4C0 
Questions aoU snswsrs.. 453 
Row-bosh, dwarf, treat¬ 
ment of a .. 459 

Boats « 450 

Boses rom outtirga, 
striking .. .. 459 

Heillas and Snowdrops .. 450 
Sbiutw, quick-growing, 

for sued.. 

. .. .. 419 

m M 451 


151 

Tomatoes, fordng .. 466 
Tomato-house, arrange¬ 
ment of a ..416 

Tomato seed, earing „ 456 


Town garden, weak is 


460 


Tree-Carnations, tr ea t 
ment of ~ „ 456 

Tulipe M ..460 

Vegetable garden .. 450 
Vegetable seeds, flaring 449 
Vines, management of.. 451 
Vines, planting . „ 459 

Violas and Pamles .. 464 
Wesk’s work, the oom- 


W&v- 


-)W- boxes In spring 467 

Woodlloe.ho^ destroying 451 


SAVING VEGETABLE SEEDS. 
Former generations of gardeners bestowed 
mnoh thoughtful care upon saving seeds, whereas 
few nowadays think of saving any. It is quite 
possible to err either way, as it is certain that 
very many kinds or varieties may be bought 
more cheaply, or, at any rate, more true to name 
than they can be saved, while, on the other 
hand, many do well to save the required number 
of certain varieties which oannot always be pur¬ 
chased. As a role, home-saved seeds, if kept 
in a dry place, rarely fail to germinate more 
surely and strongly than do those applied by 
the seedsmen, the latter not always being in a 

r ition to send out new or well-ripened seed. 

dull, wet seasons it is almost impossible to 
properly harvest the seeds of various vegetables, 
and the private grower ought, when there is 
every prospect ot the seed crops in the fields 
being very late and of doubtful quality, to save 
as many for himself ss possible. Take 
Peas, for instance. The balk of those for seed 
are grown in the open fields and without any 
stakes, and when lying a long time on the ground 
in doll, wet weather proper ripening is almost 
out of the question. In private gardens, how¬ 
ever, it Is possible to ripen seed even in the 
dullest rammer yet experienced, provided 
always the attempt b not made very late in the 
seaeon. I have two varieties here, one dwarf 
and early, the other tall and late, both of whioh 
are much valued, and neither can be bought. A 
small breadth of the former b grown each year 
especially for seed, and thb invariably ripens 
well. A sowing of the late variety b made In 
February or early in Maroh, the row at the 
present time being in full bearing, bat aU, or 
nearly all, will be Kept for seed, and I have no 
doubt about its ripening properly. Where the 
rows are gathered from as long as the most pre¬ 
sentable pods are available the refuse or small, 
malformed pods ought not to be expeoted to 
produce good seed. In order to improve rather 
than impair the quality of the stock the small 
pods and weakly seed ought to be rejected and 
only the beet and first formed saved. The latter, 
properly harvested and stored in bags in a dry 
room, will, nnder ordinarily fair treatment, 
germinate quickly next season, and any not sown 
will be available for the following season. Many 
will soout the idea of preserving the produce of 
a whole row for seed, out 1 do not advise any¬ 
one to save mnoh more seed of a favourite 
variety than they really need. If a whole row, 
or even half a row, b too much, then leave one- 
third or lees untouched, thb being a far better 
plan than attempting to save seed from the 
latest-formed pods. The seed of 
Kidney and Runner Beans often proves 
disappointing, as when either old or bsully 
ripened it b Usble to perish wholesale in cold, 
heavy soils. In any oase, quite new and well- 
ripened seeds germinate the most strongly, the 
plants apparently possessing a better constitu¬ 
tion than do moot of those obtained by sowing 
inferior seed. I always save several quarts of 
seed of the early Kidney Beans, notably Ne Pins 
Ultra, thb being principally intended for sowing 
in pots during the winter and spring months, 
and 1 find it answers better than any bought in. 
The plants to prodooe “ 

Digitizes by 




on a warm border, and are gathered from for a 
short time only, or until the later sowings are in 
fall bearing. There b no necessity to leave 
many plants on a warm border especially for 
seed-produoing, as the crop are rarely kept 
very closely gathered, ana the pods qaickly 
become too old. At the same time, the plants 
remain longer in a productive state when the 
pods are kept closely picked, and, unless seed 
b wanted, none should be left on the plants 
to mature. Canadian Wonder, Negro Long- 
pod, and other stronger growers ought to be 
lightly staked, and if a few plants are left 
untouched these will ripen abundance of fine 
seed, whioh may be finally harvested by hang¬ 
ing the plants with orop intaot against a dry, 
sonny wall. Many private growers save a few 
quarts of Banner Beans, but all do not take 
proper advantage of their chance to obtain 
better ripened seed than those who grow the 
seed for sale. A short row or a few plants 
ought to be grown especially for the production 
of seed, all the beat and earliest formed pods on 
these being saved. As a rale, the seed b 
obtained from any pods that may have been 
mimed by those who serve the kitchen, and it 
often happens that not many are overlooked till 
rather late in the season, the oonsequence being 
a supply of badly ripened seed. The prod no¬ 
tion of seed greatly weakens a plant, and, 
therefore, it b unwise to leave many early 
formed pods all along the rows. It b certainly 
of importance that the seed shonld be formed 
early, bat plants ought either to be reserved for 
producing it, or else the number of pods should 
be much limited in number. If a stock of any 
extra long-podded Bean b required, save only 
the very longest and straighteat pods, and 
thereby improve the strain. Much that has 
been written concerning Banner Beans b also 
applicable to Broad Beans. Some of the very 
beet stocks of 
Broccoli are in private growers' hands, the 
seed being saved from a few selected plants 
each season. One or two plants properly 
staked and proteoted from rough winds will 
perfect quite a large packet of seed, thb being 
out early and thoroughly ripened in the pods on 
paper nnder glass. Autumn Ceoliflowere and 
very early Brooooli can be saved from plants 
lifted and plsoed nnder glass, and thb b also 
the beet method of saving seed of any extra 
good early white Celery. If there b any wild 
Celery in the neighbourhood it b very unwise 
to save seed of any late Celery, as I have seen 
one great failure owing to the stock of home- 
saved seed being impregnated by the pollen 
from wild Celery. Those who wbh to save 
seed of any extra good stock of Cabbage must 
see that no other variety b grown in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, or otherwise a mnoh mixed strain 
will be the result. One noted variety b kept 
pure with the greatest difficulty, the grower 
living in a neighbourhood where there are 
many small gardens. Cottagers are rather fond 
of saving Cabbage-seed, and the grower just 
alluded to has to supply all in hb immediate 
dbtriot with seed in order to prevent them 
growing any other variety bnt hb. Any extra 
good or selected heads should be duly out onoe, 
or a aeoond time if necessary, the seed pro- 
duoed by the old plants being kept through the 
winter. Most se e d sm en supply a good strain 


of Paris White Coe Lettuce, but there b 
often mnoh variableness in the character of the 
Black-seeded Brown Cos, and if a good stock of 
the latter b once obtained seed of it shonld 
annually be saved. For several years past I 
hsve saved more than enongh seed of the 
valuable Early Paris Market Cabbage Lettuce, 
and the strain has improved rather than other¬ 
wise. AU that b neoessary b to save a few 
good early plants, these being duly staked and 
eventoaUy palled up and the tons bid on paper 
under glass to ripen. Some of the beat 

Onions grown for exhibition are from home- 
saved seeds. A prooess of selecting the finest 
and most perfectly formed bulbs, and saving 
seed the following year from these, gradually 
improves the stock, and even if there b no im¬ 
provement effected, it is yet a gain to have new 
and weU ripened seeds to commence with. If 
the attempt to save seeds of Onions and nearly 
every other vegetable b made, it shonld be 
carried ont systematioaUy, and particular regard 
shonld be paid to staking up the heads as well 
as sheltering them as much as possible from 
winds and rain. Home-saved strains of Parsley 
are not always so finely curled as those dbtrt- 
buted by seedsmen, bnt they are often hardier, 
and that I hold to be of primary importance. 
Se&kale and Asparagus-seed are easily saved, 
and that of the latter can be cleaned readily 
after being hang up in a dry plaoe for some time. 
One or two good fruits of Tomatoes will give all 
the seed required in one season, bnt Cucumber- 
seed b not so essily obtained. Chance fruit or 
any left in a haphazard fashion to ripen wiU 
rarely yield seed. WeU-formed young fruit on 
a healthy and not heavUy cropped plant shonld 
be selected, and when both male and female 
flowers are quite dry the latter should be care¬ 
fully fertilised with the poUen of the former. 
It sometimes happens that one good fruit wUl 
oontain enongh seed to meet all tne wants of a 
garden for several years. If comparatively few 
save seed of the generality of vegetables. 

Potatoes for planting are very extensively 
stored, bnt not so intelligently as they merit. 
Either they ere selected and plaoed in hears and 
not prevented from sprouting prematurely, or 
ebe are mixed with the ware or those intended 
for consumption. Others take good care of their 
seed Potatoes, bnt err greatly in selecting only 
the smaller ones, or those that, however well 
they may be treated, wUl yet fail to form strong 
haolm. It b the medium-sized tubers that 
should be principally saved for planting, these 
being stored thinly in airy sheds or outhouses 
and prevented from beooming weakened by 
•pronting mnoh too early. I. 

Killing- slogs.— Now that slugs are again 
beginning «> trouble the gardener, I beg to oall 
attention to a fact whioh I have suspected for 
some time, namely—that they are not alwavs 
killed when out in half by a knife. ReoenUy 
I S4W a large slog ont quite in two, and pre¬ 
sently, repassing the spot, a sing track oaught 
my attention. On examination I found it was 
not made by another slog, bnt by the one 
I supposed to be killed. The head end was M 
least a foot from the tail, and was bully 
employed recruiting Its forces by ths destruction 
of a Polyanthus. It would be well to make sure 
that the puts are really dead —R. C. Boorr. 
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THE COMING WEEK'S WOBK. 


Extracts from a garden diary from October 
12 Ik to October 19th. 

Thinned the bads of Chrysanthemums. I have filled 
the bordere of the Orchard-house with pleats lifted from 
the open ground, and they are now nloely established. 
The flowers are required for outting. Tbe fruit-trees, 
which are mainly Peaches, Plums, and Cherries in pots, 
are now standing in the open air. All those requiring 
repotting have been attended too; but for the greater 
portion of the trees top-dressing has saffioed for this 
season. The pots will be sheltered with long litter before 
frost oomss. Zonal Pelargoniums in a warm greenhouse 
are now very bright. The double-scarlet F. V. Raspail ii 
flowering very freely, os Is also ths double-white. La Cygne. 
I grow these two kinds largely, because the flowers travel 
well in a out state. The single zonals are nice for home 
use; but if packed up for only a short time, unless 
gummed, the petals fall off whan taken out of the box. 
Moved a number of plants of Dendrobium noblle from the 
vinery, where they have ripened their pseudo-bulbs, and 
which are well set with buds, to the warm house to hasten 
their flowering. This is one of the easiest CLohlds to 
manage, and may ba worked in well with a mixed collec¬ 
tion of stove-plants where there is no regular house of 
Orchids. Toe flowers are valuable for outting. I have 
been busy gathering Pears and Apples. I shall leave the 
oholoe late fruits hanging as long as they will adhere to 
the stalk without danger of falling. I find tbe ohoioe 
samples keep best in drawers, there being less tendency to 
shrivel than when exposed on the shelf. A little warmth 
is required to bring up the flavour after Christmas. Lost 
year 1 hod Bergamotte d’Ejpsren very good later in the 
season than usual kepb in a drawer, the flavour being 
exoeilent. Glou Moroeau under similar conditions lasted 
into February. The moot popular dessert Apple for 
rtinter is Cox’s Orange Pippin. Seleoted fruits wrapped 
in paper when tbe sweeting process is finished, and 
packed carefully in a box or drawer, will keep a long time 
after those on the fruit room shelves are losing their 
flavour. The fruits should be kept dry and cool to main¬ 
tain their condition. Several years ago 1 bought a number 
of standard Lauruitinus. They have now made nloa heads, 
nearly 2 feet through, and are very useful for the cool 
oonseivatory in winter. They are jast the plants for 
amateurs who have no means of heating their conservatory, 
or do not care to be bothered with a fire. Potted more- 
Tuberoses and other bulbs for fordng, also a number of 
SphnBa?, Dielytfos, ha- The two latter, with a number 
of Rhododendrons and other forcing shrubs, will be kept 
In a cold pit for the present. The past week has been a 
busy time rea rra nging a< d planting the beds in the flower 
gardens. A number of small shrubs, ore kept in pots for 
she purpose of plunging in the beds, whloh form the keys, 
at it were, of the design. The other beds are filled with 
dwarf growing plants, bulbs, annuals, A3. ▲ group of 
variegated Hollies has a very pretty effect on the lawns 
backed up with a border of evergreens. Among the 
plants in the conservatory which are very effective now 
me some large Specimens of Vallota purpurea (Soarborough 
Lily). They ore very useful also for moving into the house 
for a time, as they make exoeilent room plants, lasting a 
considerable time in blossom, as the flowers open in suc¬ 
cession. Moved a batch of late planted Hydrangea 
oustings into a pit where they oan have a little bottom- 
heat. They will not root well at any time without a little 
bottom-heat; bat it is especially neoessary at this late 
season. I want a lot of plants for blooming in single pots, 
eaoh oarrying a large tuft. I am rather lata with ths 
cuttings; but oould not get them in before, and the 
bottom-heat will soon complete the rooting. Prepared 
sites for planting young fruit-trees of various kinds. 
Planted Pinks and border Carnations. ▲ good deal of 
pains has been taken with the beds. 


Stovo. 


Bonvardias.— If Bnvardlas ore kept oool, in the way 
that the general occupants of a greenhouse an during the 
winter, they produce little bloom, and the few flowers that 
do appear are not of much aooount in quality. Henoe the 
necessity for wintering the plants in a bouse or pit, where 
a growing temperature is kept up. Even during the 
present month the plants should not be allowed to remain 
in cool quarters. Plante that have been grown in the 
manner advised through the summer will now be full of 
flowers in various stages. To keep the growth moving 
freely in the way that is neoessary, where the plants are 
expsoted to give a full and oontinuous crop of flowers, the 
night temperature should be kept up to about €0 degs. 
So treated, when the planti have been well grown, and 
the branches are strong, the lower eyes will break and 
produoe flowers immediately those borne on the extremi¬ 
ties of the shoots are removed. Neither should suoh por¬ 
tion of the stock os is wanted to bloom later on in winter 
be kept too oold, as whsn this happens the flowsrs will be 

pool, 

Greenhouse. 

Doable Petunias.— Young plants of the double 
varieties that have flowered through the summer, and are 
now getting somewhat spare and leggy, should be headed 
down; thus treated they will break into growth and keep 
on moving slowly during the winter, and make useful 
blooming specimens next year, which will begin to flower 
early in the spring. If the outting-in is deferred until 
spring, they will not come into bloom so soon. Before, 
and also after being out in, the plants must be kept drier 
at the roots than they required to be when they had more 
tops to support. This la a matter of importance for ama¬ 
teurs to keep steadily in view: when any considerable 
reduction is made in the head of a plant, especially when 
ths dormant season is at hand, the soil must be kepb drier, 
or the roots are likely to perish. 


Potting baibe for winter flowering.—hya¬ 
cinths. —The principal stook of Hyaointbs should now be 
potted, as the bulbs will soon begin to push their roots, 
previous to which they should be in the soil, otherwise 
they suffer. Fob them in good fresh turfy loom that is 
not too heavy in texture ; add to it a moderate quantity 
of sand and a liberal amount of rottsn manure. It is 
spnmtlmet supposed that any kind of soil will do for Hya- 
ninths and other bultMknoweve? peer it is. hrovgh an idea 
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that ths flowering of the plants is almost wholly dependent 
on the strength and condition of the bulbs. To have tbe 
bulbs right is essential, but, however good they are, they will 
flower better if potted in rloh soil. Follow the directions 
previously given as to the treatment of the bulbs after they 
are potted. Till they are furnished with young fibres no 
attempt at forcing mast be made. A few more Roman 
Hyacinths may also now be potted; these will follow the 
earliest, and will bloom before the large-flowered sorts 
oome in. 

To lips.—More of the early single Van Thol varieties 
should ds either potted or put In shallow boxes. Three 
bulbs may be put in a 5-Inc pot; if boxes are used less 
room will be taken up, as the bulbs may be put moderately 
olose together. Toey will do equally as well in boxes as la 
pots until the time when the flowers are Just about to 
open; they oan then be put in pots three or four together; 
this will not interfere with ths opening of the flowers. 
The later kinds should also now be put in. 

Narcissus.— More of the early bunoh-flowered Nar- 
sissus ought to be potted to flower of cer ths first set, and 
also some of the later varieties of the same section. N. 
poet loos oraatus is the best of the Poet’s Narcissus for 
early work. It may be had in bloom in February, os it is 
naturally an early flowerer. Most of the other varieties of 
Nuroissus that bloom moderately early outof-doors will 
bear forcing, the double as well as the single sorts. Their 
flowers are very aooeptable either when oat or allowed 
to remain on the plants. 

Crocuses.—In patting these roots they should be put 
deeper in the soil than any of those previously named,, 
otherwise they will not be of muoh use afterwards, whereas, 
if they ore properly managed and enoouragtd to complete 
their growth after the flowering is over, they will bloom 
nioely in beds or borders out-of-doors. The roots sapuM 
be put deep enough in the pots to admit of their being- 
covered with a in ones of soil; the necessity for this arises 
through the new bulb, or correctly speaking, corm, being 
formed upon the old one, whioh pensnes annually. For 
this reason ths roots obviously require to be deeper. 

Scnilas and Snowdrops.— These do very well 
potted ecu ether. One ouib oi Sailla, in the middle of a 
6 inoh or G inoh pot, with five or six Snowdrops round it, 
forms a nice combination. Treat all the above, until they 
are well rooted, similarly to the Hyacinths. 

Boses 

The Tea varieties art the only sorts that con be depended 
on to give anything like a fair amount of bloom from this 
time up to the end of the year. Plants that are strong 
and in good condition will in many oases be furnished witn 
buds, whloh only require the protection of a greenhouse to 
induoe them to open; yet flowers that oome on slowly 
in this way are usually poor in quality as oompared with 
those that are produoed on shoots that have been formed 
in genial warmth, suob as the plants will shortly make if 
they oan have a temperature of from 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
In the night. This Is ths warmth that should now be kept 
up where Rosee are ex pea bed to bloom well during toe 
winter months. To admit of ths plants producing dne, 
well-developed flowers they must be strong; tne larger 
they are and more vigour tney pouees the more full-sized j 
blooms they will give. Amateurs who intend to have 
Roeee in winter, particularly the Tea varieties, will do 
well to bear in mind that only by keeping the plants per¬ 
fectly free from their two great enemies, mildew and 
aphides, oan they enooeed. Provided that the advice 
given in summer on this head, whiltt the plants were out- 
of-doors, has been followed, they will now be olean and 
give little trouble. Bat before putting them in warmth 
they should be closely looked over to see that they are 
quite free from either red-spider or the aphider, ee well as 
mildew, as if ever so little affected with any of tnsee pests, 
they will lnoreate qulokly in the genial atmosphere re¬ 
quired by tbe plants. Needless to say, where the intention 
is to grow Roeee well in winter tb»y should have a house 
or pio themselves; without this it is not possible to give 
them the treatment they need, particularly In the matter 
of air. 0:her kinds of plants mast have air given them 
daily, exoepl during hard frost, whereas the Roeee will be 
muon better if the lights and ventilators are never opened 
from this time until well on In the spring, when the roof 
ventilators at least must be opened to keep down the tem¬ 
perature sufficiently. It may here be remarked that this 
does not apply to plants that are only required to open 
the buds wniah are already present on them; this tney 
will do in an ordinary green house along with other stook, 
ae in their oeee they are not wanted to make young growth 
in the manner that ie neoessary when a full orop of winter 
bloom is expected, and which will be produoed by the 
young shoots that the plants have yet to make. To enable 
them to do this tbe temperature already named is requisite. 
It is the young growth In question that is to tender and 
■ueoeptible or being attacked by mildew, that if the least 
oold alt is let into the house the parasite is sure to appear. 
Manure-water, or surface freezings with some concen¬ 
trated manure, tuoh as Clay’s, will be required frequently 
to help the plants to make strong growth, as on this 
depends the size and quantity of the flowers that will be 
forthcoming. When well managed Tea Roses go on 
gaining strength for a good many years ; even the growth 
that is mode in winter, especially the shoots that spring 
from the base of the planes, keep coming stouter when 
they rtoelve the neoessary support. Thomas Raimis. 


Outdoor Garden. 

The beds of summer flowers should now be olsared 
without delay, and their places filled with bulbs and other 
early-blooming plants. Tbe oheapest things are annuals 
sawn io August and transplanted now 6 Inches apart. A 
few shillings spent in this way will produos a brilliant 
effect next spring, and will oome oft hi time for the 
summer flowers. Wallflowers are always effective ; but 
these should have been sown laet spring for early blooming. 
Large beds (I am partial to olroles) may be filled cheaply 
and effectively by planting a wood aimed group of Harbin¬ 
ger Wallflower, then a broad band of the yellow variety, 
with an edging a foot wide of the blue Forget-me-not. A 
centre of Nemopbila insignia, with a broad bond of 
Virginian Stook outside, is very pretty in spring, the 
Stook planted somewhat thlokly. Violas and Pansies are 
also charming spring bedding plants. Daisies again are 
among the oheapest ef early flowering plants for Ailing 


small beds; or to form centres ting edgings round rather 
taller tubjeots, and they are charming things to plant as a 
groundwork among Daffodils. The leaves are now falling 
rapidly, and should be swept up oooosionaUv, os the worms 
draw tnem Into their holes, and if left long on gravel 
paths they tend to injure the firmness and gemraL efleo- 
tivenese of the walks. Worms are giving trouble on damp 
lawns. The belt and the oheapest way in tbe long run u 
to take up the turf, place a layer of coal-ashes beneath, 
and then relay the turf and roll or beat it firmly. The 
layer of ashes need not exoeed an inoh in thloknees. The 
oehee should be passed through a } Inoh sieve, and only 
the fine materiel uied. Continue the planting of evergreen 
trees and shrubs whilst the weather ie so suitable. See 
that everything whioh offers any resist an oe to the wind is 
securely staked. Prees the soil firmly round the roots. 
This is a good reason for putting in a good batoh of Rom 
oattlogs of the moet vigorous Hybrid Perpetuate. Make 
the cuttings about 8 inohes long, outting through a joint 
at the base, and plant firmly in the ground, leaving ar out 
a couple of buds above the surface. Where poiadbie, take 
them off with a heel of last year’s wood; it facilitates 
rooting. Before severe frost oome) mulch with leaf- 
mould. 

Fruit Garden. 

Wash the-Peaoh-treee in late houses frequently to keep 
the foliage healthy to the last. If there are any indins tlonu 
of the work of red-spider, syringe forcibly with a strong 
solution of soft-soap, 2 os. to the gallon, and apply it 
warm, as all insecticides ore more iffeotlve when ossd 
worm up to 130 degs. or so. Look over ripe Grapes fre¬ 
quently to remove all signs of deoay. Keep the atmos¬ 
phere dry and buoyant with ae little fire-heat as possible* 
Too maim fire-beat is as Injurious ae none at all, ae In a 
dry, perm ahnaephere the Denies shrivel and lose weight. 
Those who are thinking of giving the American Black¬ 
berry a trial should trench up a piece of land, then give it 
a good dressing of manure, anl fork it over. When the 
ground hoe had time to settle, obtain the plants end pat 
them in 8 feet apart. Any rough trellis, or even stoat 
stakes, driven firmly into the ground, will do for training. 
Prune in March by heading back to within 6 inches of the 

S round. So far as my experience goes, Wilson Junior it 
ie bset variety. In some distriote there is a good deal of 
the ootton blight, m it is termed on the Apple-trees. It it 
a living inseot, and must be persistently dealt with if it Ie 
to be eradloated, especially from old trees. There art 
plenty of dressings whioh wbl destroy it if used frequently 
as long as a living inseot is present. Dress tbe white 
spots with a strong solution of Gishunt compound, or 
better still, make a strong solution of soft-soap and 
paraffin-oil, and rub it into ail tbe orooks of the bark with 
a brush. Those of my readers who desire to have Apple- 
trees on thtir own roots, and oan obtain strong cuttings 
from bearing trees, may taw them off with a knot at old 
wood attached end plant firmly in a motet, shady border, 
and mulch between the rows with old manure The 
Oodlins there ie no difficulty with. They root almost ae 
easily os Willows; but my snooess boa not been so great 
with other kinds. There ie no occasion to wait for the 
leaves to fall before taking the outtinge. Ths sooner they 
are planted now the better. Those who want a large cooking 
Apple should plant Warner’s King and Emperor Alexander, 
botn are fair croppers, and are exoeilent for autumn ate. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Finish earthing up the main orop of Celery. The late 
planted orop whioh is intended for use in spring, may re¬ 
main unearthed for the present These plants will have 
been raised without heat, and will be strong and sturdy-, 
and a little frost will not injure them. Blanched produoe 
la always more suioeptible of in j ary from frost or damp 
than green. Shelter beds of full-grown Lettuces with mane 
on froety nights. We may nob have frost sufficiently Severn 
to Injure Lettuces yet; but when tbe hearts of fuil-groae 
Lettaaes are frozen they soon deoay. There should, of 
course, be a stook in frames to provide the neoeemry 
supply late in autumn and winter; but with a little oaie 
in covering the outdoor supply may be lengthened oot 
some time longer yet. In sowing Mustard and Class at 
this season under gloss it is best not to oover the seeds. 
Press the soil down with the bottom of a small pot, or a 
bit of flat board, give a good watering, and sow the seeds 
thickly. Two sowings a-week will give a oonetant supply. 
Eaoourage young Tomato-plants in pots Intended for 
early bearing to make sturdy growth by keeping oo a 
shelf near the glass In a warm greenhouse. It le beet not 
to overpot at this season, nor yet overwater. All Toasatn- 
housee should be provided with a heating apparatus. The 
late orop is often more valuable than the late summer 
produoe, when the markets are glutted. Fine fruits ef 
prolific plants, whioh have been saved for seeds, should, se 
■oon as the fruits are fully ripe, have the seeds removed 
from their covering of pulp. Tae easiest way is to separate 
them by washing, and afterwards dry in the sun. Cacam- 
ben whioh have been left for seed purposes should now be 
tested on in like manner. The seeds must be thoroughly 
dried before being put away. Brooooli may be laid down 
with the hearts to tbe north. If done now the roots will 
get established before winter eetfl in. This is the beet way 
of saving the crop, end dose not Involve mooh labour. 
Out off the tope of the Asparagus plants intended tor early 
planting. E. Hobday. 


Work In tbe Town Gszdin. 

The time for planting hardy bulbs has oome, and the 
sooner they are got In the ground now the betto r therr 
will suooeed. By planting early, not only ore the bulls 
muoh fresher, but the warmth still remaining in tin 
ground onuses them to make plenty of healthy roam 
Immediately, whloh greatly strengthens the bulbs. Speiag- 
flowerlng bulbs are the brightest flowers for the to are 
garden. In suburban districts suoh things ae Alyerams, 
Arable, Aubrletlae, Silenep, Primroses, Dobiee, anl 
Wallflowers may, however, be made very good use of, ani 
often bloom very well. A combination of bn Its 
and the last-named is not often seen, but there • 
no reason why the two should not be need together 
in many ways with e very happy effect. Oth« 
tods may be filled with small shrubs, Aucubn*. 
Euonymus, Rhododendrons, and others grown eitftoer 
In pots or simply transplanted from the reserve garden, 
and moved took again In the spring. A tod of wet- 
arranged shrubi, edged eith Croons, Snowdrepe, 8aUJms 
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or Primroses, looks well, and infinitely better than the 
bare earth. Window-boxes and baloonles should now be 
refarnlshed wish dwarf evergreen shrubs of any suitable 
kinds—but remember that Cjnifcra of any kind never do 
well iu a smoky atmosphere, and soon go shabby and die 
—interspersed with Chrysanthemums and Michaelmas 
Daisies, whloh are easily grown in pots, are also very use¬ 
ful. Indoors, everything must be kept as next and clean 
as possible; ventilate as freely as the weather will prrmlr, 
so as to render the plants as hard as th9y oan be, and mora 
fit to withstand the winter. It Is very important that the 
lass should be oleaned (outside) as frequently sb possible 
urlng the winter. The value of Feme, as greenhouse 
and parlour plants in towns, is not suffioiently recognised, 
I think. Only yesterday I was through a good-sized nur¬ 
sery, where scarcely anything but Ferns are grown, and 
though the neighbourhood is a smoky one (Deptford), 
many thousands of Adiantums, Pceris of sorts, Lomarias, 
Polyp xfluras, Ac , were in perfect health and great beauty. 

_ B. 0. R. 


FERNS. 

SWORD PERNS (NEPHROLEPIS). 
There can be little doubt but Ferns are becom¬ 
ing again great favourites with plant growers, 
and lam glad to oontribnte anything that shall 
tend to enoourage the revival of the taste for 
these plants. There are, however, degrees of 
beauty, and some little knowledge is required 
to select the most beautiful, especially in small 
gardens. The plant here figured is Nephrolepis 
exaltata, a superb Fern, but I do not think it 
displays half its baauty when grown as a pot 
plant. It is never seen in a more beantifal 


break the monotony of the view of the Ferns 
whloh are brought into market; but these plants 
will never make market plants, because they 
cannot withstand the rough usage which plants 
frequently have to pass through which are thus 
brought for sale. Nephrolepis are all stove 
Ferns ; some few kinds will thrive in a oool 
fernery in the summer months, but I have never 
seen them look happy in such a situation through 
the winter. 

N. exaltata.— This, although the commonest 
species, is one of the very prettiest. It makes 
fronds from 1 foot to 4 feet or more long, and, 
as will be seen by our illustration, it is simply 
pinnate, as, indeed, are all the species; but they 
▼ary considerably in the length of the segments. 
It is light green in oolour, and forms a splendid 
basket-plant, and it is one of the very best for 
planting out. 

D. davallioidhs is a plant of no ordinary 
merit, and its fronda attain to 5 feet or more in 
length, and from 6 inches to a foot broad, and 
are rich deep-green in colour. The upper part of 
the frond is contracted and fertile on the edges, 
giving the pinna; somewhat the appearance of a 
Davallia, hence its name. It forms long stolons. 
Native of various islands in the Indian Seas. 

N. TtJBEROSA is a plant whioh makes fronds 
some 2 feet long, similar [in shape to those of 
exaltata, bat broader and more leafy. It is one 
of the best kinds for basket work. The fronds 



Sword Fern (Nephrolepis e altata). 


position than when planted out above the line 
of vision, when its long fronds hang down in a 
most graceful manner. Some, however, have 
not the convenience of thus growing them, and 
■o the next beat plan is to grow them in pots. 
Nephrolepis are Ferns that require attention in 
managing them ; from their nataral habit and 
the oonstraotion of their fronds they are sure to 
show neglect in watering, for their pinna; are 
■ot in little sockets, and not joined on to the 
atom, as in the majority of Ferns. This has the 
effeot of causing them, if they get dry at the 
roots, to shrink at the j rinbs and the pinnae fall 
out, leaving a collection of bare sticks or mid¬ 
ribs of the fronds, whioh leaves a lasting testi¬ 
mony of the bad treatment these plants have been 
■ubjeoted to, so that it is absolutely neoeas&ry 
to be careful that the Nephrolepis never become 
ory. They have one feature whioh distinguishes 
them, and this 1 b the great quantities of stolani- 
feroua roots they produce, and whioh scramble 
about over the surfaca of the ground and pro¬ 
duce young plants, which renders them so 
effective in clothing rock work in a naturally- 
arranged fernery. Another good way of using 
onem is in hanging-baskets, where, if they are kept 
carefully watered, they form splendid orna¬ 
ments ; indeed, few plants oan surpass them 
when so grown. They snooeed well in a mixture 
o loam, peat, and sand, and good drainage, 
he following are a few kinds well deserving 
>entlon from growers, And there wilUtrve to 
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also are deep green in colour. It derives its 
name from its habit of making small tubsrs on its 
roots. It comes from the East Indies, and is 
often confounded with 

N. undulata, whioh also makes tubers on its 
roots, but is a very different plant. It is rare, 
and loses its fronds in winter, and becomes 
deciduous. Some throw It away under the 
impression that it is dead, which perhaps 
accounts for its remaining scares. This plant 
is a native of Western Afrloa. 

Other fine kinds are : N. peobinata, a small and 
prebty drooping kind; N. hirsutula, a some¬ 
what rare and handsome plant, making fronda 
some 2 feet and 2& feet high ; and N. eneifolia, 
a beautiful species, whioh makes a good basket- 
plant. J. Jarvis, 


8738.—I Qaect pests.— From your desorp¬ 
tion I imagine the insects infesting your plants 
are snowy-files,” or species of Alevrodes. Try 
vaporising Tobacco-water ; this method is very 
successful with many insects, and is said to be 
perfeotly harmless to tender Ferns. Bill £ lb. 
of strong shag Tobacco in a gallon of water for 
some minutes, then squeeze the Tobacco well 
and remove it; plaoe tne liquor in an iron pan 
over a small lamp in the greenhouse, and let it 
steam away; or uie one of the arrangements 
made for throwing a fine spray of any liquid 
(one is sold now particularly for reaching the 


undersides of the leaves). Tobaooo - water, 
soft-soap and water, or any fluid insecticide may 
be used. In a week’s time apply the remedy 
again, as it may not kill the eggs.—G. S. S. 


FRUIT. 

Early Apple Lord Suffield.— As many 
of the readers of Gardening are interested in 
the question of dwarf and standard Apple-trees, 
I send the enolosed note to show that dwarf 
trees are not the toys that many imagine them 
to be, but veritable fruit producing trees, that in 
the aggregate would yield more bushels of 
saleable Apples to the aore than those that need 
a forty-round ladder to reach them, yet one oan 
reach the top shoots with a very small pair of 
steps. The trees are planted abont 10 feet 
apart, and the few early sorts I have gathered, 
and of which Lord Suffield forms the largest 
proportion, have yielded close on two bushels 
of fruit per tree. Those who are fond of calcu¬ 
lating how many trees per acre this would be, 
and the value of the crop according to their own 
market, can tell whether dwarf trees are a 
mistake or a paying reality. I may add that I 
do nob go in for symmetrically-shaped trees, but 
let each kind assume somewhat of its natural 
form. A tree with a broad base, but not a tall 
pyramid, is the form that I find yields the largest 
fruit-bearing surface, and the soil over the roots 
well mulohed with manure.— J. Groom, Gos¬ 
port, 

Bad Peaches —Referring to this matter 
(see Gardening, Aug. 3rd, page 300), I have no 
experience of Peaches under glass, but have 
grown them on a south wall for the last 16 years 
on a small scale. I am gradually removing other 
fruit-trees and planting Peaches, as I find them 
more satisfactory and more constant bearers 
than Apricots and Plums, or Cherries. I 
thought the wall too hot for the last-named. I 
find, for our uncertain climate, Early York is 
the best Peach, and most prolific, though the 
quantity and quality of fruit vary with the 
season. The orop this year is not large, owing, 
I presume, to the inclemency of the weather last 
year, whloh kept the wood from ripening ; but 
the fruit is very large, beautifully ooloured, and 
of a most delicious flavour. I nave planted a 
few more varieties this year and last, but as yet 
oan give no opinion about them. Royal George 
does not seem to succeed with me. I live close 
to the sea, on the north-east coast of Ireland, 
and am exposed to all winds. I had a board 
about a foot wide put up last year along the top 
of the wall—it la a safeguard against frost. 
—F. H. 

Early market Plums —Rivers’ Early 
Prolific is a favourite in the market, and having 
regard to the faot that it Is ripe enough for cook¬ 
ing early in August, it is a wonder that it is nob 
far more widely grown. Thoie of my neighbours 
who have it speedc in high terms of its cropping 
qualities, and its value because so early, and yet 
there are very few who grow the Plum. This 
year the great bulk of late fruits is looked for 
from Victoria, which will be fully a month later 
than Rivers’ Early in ripening. The Victoria 
Plum crop will be a very heavy one, for trees, 
are being almost torn to pieces by the immense 
weight of frnit. Just now there is not a looai 
Pium to gather, exoept where there may be a 
few Orleans grown ; bub the assured cropping 
qualities of the Victoria have caused that kind 
bo be planted in the proportion almost of twelve 
to one of any other kind ; hence, even in good 
average Plum years there is rarely any good 
succession between Rivers’ Early and Victoria. 
Presently Viotoriaa will flood the market, so 
muoh so, in faot, that they will often bs sold for 
a mere song. Suoh is the unhappy position of 
Plam growers when a big orop of this universally 
grown kind results. It must bs remembered 
chat, whilst we have many good Plums which 
do well in gardens, and especially on walls, we 
have but few whioh can be olassed as really 
profitable market varieties. Next year, prob¬ 
ably, we shall find Victorias a poor crop, and 
some other sorts now thinly cropped may have 
their chanoe, but it is too often the market- 
grower’s experience that there are many Plums 
or none.—A. 

Colouring of Peaches —When caltiva. 
tors of Peaches plant young trees under glass, 
they ccnbrive to have them as clcse to the roof 
as circumstances will allow, being under the 
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onion that aaoh nearness to the glass is 
oonducive to the colouring of the fruit, and is 
helpful to the flavour so desirable in a well- 
ripened Peach. Praotioal experience, however, 
hai shown that no benefit is derived from the 
almost roasting heat of such a position, and where 
air can soaroely reach the foliage, and where the 
use of the syringe is almost impracticable. I 
have had to ao with various forms and sizes of 
Peaoh-houses in different parts of the country, 
and had often to arrange the erection and plant¬ 
ing of many, bat because of the difficulties of 
airing and syringing the foliage I have always 
kept the trees trained a good distance from the 
glass, The houses I have oharge of at present 
are lofty and wide, lean-to (18 feet high and the 
same in width), and 1 never have had stronger 
reasons to be satisfied with the crops of fruit. 
S etting never oosts any anxiety, while the colour 
a nd flavour are all I could wish. The back wall 
is clothed from the top to within a foot of the 

? round with healthy foliage and abundance of 
ruit. The trellis at the Front of the house is 
fully 5 feet from the glass. At the lower portion 
of the back wall I am now gathering Hale’s 
Barly Peaoh, bearing a deep-crimson colour. 
Higher up Royal George is taking on a beautiful 
colour, and Early Crawford always oolours 
well. The same may be said of the fruit on the 
trellis. Nectarines especially always colour 
well. Soil has much to do with suooess in Peaoh 
growing—lime, wood-ashes, and strong loam 
doing wonders.—S. 


Digging amongst fruit-trees, —This Is 
a foolish practice, especially 1 in the case of trees 
newly planted. Instead of digging the ground 
the weeds should be hoed up and raked off, and 
if there are any trees showing signs of weakness, 
a dressing of manure spread on the surface will 
help them. Many young fruit-trees are injured 
more or less by digging the ground between 
them. After a healthy young tree has been 
planted two years, Its roots can usually be 
found as much as 3 feet or 4 feet away from the 
stem. I therefore maintain that the ground 
within that area should not be dug over either 
with a spade or fork. In regular root-pruning 
it is not the fibrous roots near the surface that 
require to be dealt with, but a few of the 
strongest whioh strike deeper down into the soil; 
It is these that cause the tree to make too much 
growth, which must be checked.—J. C. *C. 

American blight.— Having read the notes, 
page 428, I give my own experience at Wisby. 
The Apple-trees were attacked by American 
blight more than I ever before knew them. This 
was owing probably to the trees having been 
weakened by the plague of caterpillars last year, 
and to a less degree this year. The blight 
appears all over the trees, even on the healthy 
young shoots. I applied Glahurst compound 
by means of a wet brush rubbed over the cake, 
and then rubbed the lather well over the infec • 
ted places. This effectually stopped the blight. 
I believe that a less strong application would 
have been insufficient.—G. F. Wilson. 

Peach-trees on back wall of green¬ 
house.— Do not attempt to grow Reaches 
under Vines, for there is no fruit that requires 
more sunshine than the Peaoh. This combina¬ 
tion may suooeed by planting the Vines very 
thinly, but at 2 feet apart the Peaches would 
only Unger on in a miserable way. I should use 
the baok space either for Camellias or Lapa- 
gerias or for both, the shade being just what 
they enjoy. There would be room for several 
kinds of Camellias and both red and white 
Lapagerlas, and these are so hardy that fire-heat 
would not be required for them in winter, 
although they, of oourse, oome along better with 
a little warmth.—B yflket. 

Nectarine or Peach-tree?— The following curl- 
qiiby corarred this year In a garden 'In the west of Bog- 
ana ; I s h all be glad to know whether others have met 
With the same. A Peaoh-tree bore two distinct Nectarines, 
both on the same shoot, and a few inobee apart, with 
Peaohee above and below. One of the Neotarinee fell a 
victim to ineeote, but the other proved to be as much a 
Nertarine in taste and consistency as it was In appsaranoe. 
— R, Falmouth. 

8742.—Fig-trees. —In reply to •* A Lady,” 
ft would have been much easier to answer the 
query if it had been stated whether the tree was 
trained on a wall or as an open standard, for, if 
it is on a wall, it should be thinned out In 
spring by cutting dean away the longest naked 
brandies, and retaining those well furnished 
with lateral shoots. These should jbe spread 
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out evenly over the wall and securely nailed; 
but do not stop Figs in the open air at all, as 
they bear on the tips of the last season’s wood, 
and it is only the first crop of fruit that has any 
ohance of ripening. If allowed to grow out 
naturally as bush or standard trees, the Fig 
requires very Uttle pruning, as the fruit, being 
all borne on the tipa of the shoots, usually ripens 
well, and on the south ooast the Fig crops 
seldom fail; but inland training thinly on south 
walls is the only way to get a crop of ripe Figs. 
-J. G. H. 

8761.—Dwarf fruit-trees for market. 

—The kind of stook that I should advise 
“ Amateur Fruit Grower” to have his dwarf 
Apples on is the Paradise, as it is a very free 
surface rooter, and well adapted for the kind of 
soil mentioned, as it produces fruitful medium- 
sized wood that hardly ever fails to produce a 
crop. This is the best for either bush, 
pyramids, or dwarf-trained espaliers, or cordons. 
The kind of stock for dwarf Pears istheQainoe. 
It produces fruitful trees while in a very dwarf 
state. The shape of tree I would advise is that 
called by nurserymen Feathered Maidens, whioh 
means two-year-old trees from the graft that are 
furnished with lateral side-shoots of a pyramidal 
form from 3 feet to 4 feet high. These are 
cheap and excellent for the purpose of forming 
fruitful bushes in a very short spaoe of time, ana 
If planted about 9 foet apart, and kept down to 
about 6 feet high, they will soon occupy all the 
spaoe profitably, and produce more fruit than 
by any other form of tree I know. If only 
grown for market, I should advise the following 
sorts—viz : Apples (kitchen).—1, Early Jullien; 
2, Keswick Coatin; 3, Lord Suffield; 4, Eohlin- 
ville; 5, Loddiugton Seedling; 6, New Haw- 
thornden; 7, Small’s Admirable; 8, Qaeen 
Caroline; 9, Warner’s King; 10, Wellington; 

11, Lane’s Prince Albert; 12, Bramley’s Seed¬ 
ling. Apples (dessert).—1, Devonshire Qaar- 
renden ; 2 , Kerry Pippin ; 3, King of Pippins; 

: 4, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 6, Cockle Pippin; 
6, Soarlet Nonpareil. Pears (dessert). —1, Jar¬ 
gonelle ; 2, William’s Bon Chretien; 3, Beurrc 
d’Amanlis; 4, Souvenir du Congres; 5, Beurre 
de Capiaumont; 6, Fertility; 7, Beurr6 Diel; 
8, Louise Bonne of Jersey; 9, Darondeau; 
10, Marie Lotiiie; 11, Pitmaaeon Duchess; 

12, Beuw? Superflu. Stewing Pears.—1, Belli- 
sime d’Hiver; 2, Verulam. Plums. — 1, Rivers 
Early Prolific; 2, New Orleans; 3, Victoria; 
4, Pond’s Seedling; 5, Prinoe Engleberb; 6, 
Belle de Septembre ; 7, Grand Duke ; 8, Rivera’ 
Monaroh; 9, Wyedale. The kinds planted on 
warm, well drained soil, and mulched In 
summer, to keep the roots moist and near the 
surface, will rarely fail to give a crop.—J. j 
Groom. 

8819.—Fruit-trees for a west wall.— 

The record given is a bad one, and under such 
oiroumstanoes I do not wonder the proprietor is 
tempted to grab np the trees; but perhaps young 
trees under like conditions may also produce no¬ 
thing but leaves. The soil appears to be rather too 
damp and rich for Peara ana Plums, but I can¬ 
not help thinking if the roots conld be brought 
near the surface and kept there that the present 
trees would yet give a good aooount of them¬ 
selves. My remedy would be to experiment on 
two or three trees. Lift the roots near the sur¬ 
face, give the borders a dressing of old mortar 
or plaster, and keep the spade off the border for 
a year or two.—E. H. 

8690. — Unsatisfaotory Strawberry- 

bed.—I think that you must have a kind that 
seems to have got into a good many gardens, 
and whioh makes a grand show of bloom that in 
a great measure falls to set. It has a vigorous con¬ 
stitution, and this is one reason why it remains 
in cultivation, as, unlike the really good kinds, 
it does not die out. Your beat plan will be to 
destroy them, and replace with some approved 
variety, suoh as Sir J. Paxton and the new 
early kind, Noble, whioh is really good, and 
very early. If good runners are planted now 
they will beoome established this autumn, and 
will make fine plants next year.—J. C. B. 

8816.—Management of Vines.—-When 
Vines have to be grown in an ordinary green¬ 
house they do muoh better with the roots 
entirely outside. When they are planted 
inside, and the roots have no ohanoe to ran out, 
they are not likely to do so well. The border 
ought to be exposed to light and air, which it is 
not under the stage of a greenhouse. The water 


running throngh the pots into the border some¬ 
times makes toe soil like a marsh, and I have 
no doubt that in this oase the roots have been 
injured by the state of the border. They should 
bo seen to, and a new border made, if neoessary. 
—J. D. E. 

8807. — Root-pruning of Plum-trees. 

—“ P. J. H.” may root-prane his Victoria Plum- 
tree, or rather the best plan to adopt as the tree 
is probably a young one, will be to open a 
trench, say, 6 feet or 6 foet from the wall, work 
under the roots, and lift them a little nearer the 
surfaoe. This will give sufficient oheok to bring 
the tree into bearing. Probably the rapid 
growth is only toe exuberance of youth, which 
toe first good crop of fruit will oorreot.—E. H. 

8812. — Planting Vines. —The end of 
February is the beat time for planting two-year- 
old Vines. The beat sorts for your purpose are 
Black Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling; one of 
the latter to three of the other. For a lean-to 
greenhouse the wires shonld be 16 inches from 
the glass; but, if yon are short of head-room, 
2 inches less will do. If your two-year-old 
Vines are in pots, out them back to the desired 
height early in December, and disentangle the 
roots and spread them out regularly over the 
border before you cover them over.—J. C. C. 

-As they have to be planted out-of-doors, the bes 

time to plant them would be when the bude have pushed 
out about half an inch. The wires should be fixed from a 
foot to 15 inches from the fflam. The root* should be 
well spread out in a horizontal position, about C inches 
under the surface.—J. D. E. 

8810.—Pear cordons.— The selection riven is a pood 
one ; but Bergamotte d’Eaperen and Paste Oolmar might 
be added with advantage. The objeot of diagonal trahunw 
le to oheok growth, as the sap flows with more force verti¬ 
cally than when trained to right or left of the vertical 
line.—E. H. 


ROSES, 

8747 —Striking Roses from cuttings. 
—The easiest method, and one that is generally 
attended with a fair measure of success, is to 
put in strong shoots of this year’s wood in a 
border in the open ground. Cut the shoots off 
at a joint, leaving three eyes, and insert them 
firmly in the ground nearly up to the top eye. 
The soil for them should be well stirred, and 
ought to be rather light. Some kinds will make 
roots very freely in this way, but with others 
only a small percentage can be counted on to do 
so. It is a help to root formation if the cuttings 
are put in a frame, which, however, is only to be 
oovered in very inolement weather.—J. C. B. 

8814 —Treatment of a dwarf Rose¬ 
bush. —It appears that your Rose-bush ex¬ 
hausted itself by doweling so profusely lest 
year, and though now recouping its strength by 
taking a season of rest, you should have reduced 
the number of blooms one half when yon saw 
that there were so many. I do not advise yon 
to disturb the roots of your bush, but to out 
out some of the oldest stems next March, and 
reduce the young ones to 1 foot in length. 
Do not give the plant any more manure-water 
now, but give it another muloh of manors in 
November.—J. O. C. 


8799.—Building a fernery.—I toink I 
should have the roof high enough to have a few 
baskets about, as Ferns do well in them, and 
they add so much to the appearance of the house. 
In that case the house at baok should be at least 
10 feet or 11 feet high, and the front elevation, 
including the upright glass, about feet or 
6 feet. Half or more of the front, or eiy 2h feet 
to 3 feet, might be brickwork, and the remainder 
of the spaoe to toe eaves should be made in 
lights for ventilation. The path might be sunk 
from 6 inches to 12 inches, to give more head 
room if required. The arrangement of the in¬ 
terior might either be beds of rookwork for 
planting the Ferns out, or stages for their 
culture in pots, according to the taste of the 
owner.—E. H. 

8552.—Destroying woodlioe, &o- — I 
have not a fernery, but during the past summer, 
in outting away some suQkers and useless wood 
about a large old Rose-tree, which half coven 
the side of my house, the gardener turned up 
quite a nest of woodlioe at the roote; and after 
pouring a gallon of water with a tablespoonfal 
I of paraffin-oil in it about toe roots, the woodlioe 
wore quiokly killed.—M. E. P. 
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HYDRANGEAS AND THEIR CULTURE. 

Those who live In distant parte of the country, 
on their first viait to Covent-garden-market, if 
anch happena to be daring the apring or early 
summer, see nothing that atrikea them more 
forcibly than the numbera of Hydrange&a grown 
in email pota, not generally more than 6 inohea 
or 7 inches in diameter. The planta grown to a 
single stem, 6 Inohea or 8 inches high, are fur¬ 
nished with three or four pairs of healthy leaves, 
surmounted by a globular head 12 inches or 15 
Inches through, generally of the freshest and 
clearest bright pink oolour, although a few are 
met with possessing the blue shade that la ao 
much prised by aome, and for producing which 
there are several different recipes, in the shape of 
soil more or less impregnated with iron filings, 
charcoal, or alum, or pure peat. We have always 
found that if the plants were supplied with the 
large quantities of manure-water requisite to give 
size to the heads of flower, whatever the nature 
of the soil or ingredients added to it, the blooms 
when fully matured were pink of some shade. 
Larger specimens are grown for the London 
market bearing several heads of flower each, but 
for general decorative purposes the small planta 
with single heads are much the most to be pre¬ 
ferred. In addition to the pleasing oolour, 
general attractive 
character, and long 
endurance of the 
flowers, the planta 
possess the advan¬ 
tage that during the 
time they are in 
bloom they can be 
stood in places 
where there is com¬ 
paratively little 
light, even under the 
shade of other 
plants, in positions 
that few if any other 
flowering subjects 
would bear without 
being so injured as 
to be useless after¬ 
wards. There is a 

LARGER VARIETY 
of the common fjrm, 
with the individual 
flowers of which the 
head is composed, 
as well as the head 
itself, much bigger 
than the older more 
generally known 
kind. This is the 
best to grow, differ¬ 
ing in no way as to 
the treatment it re¬ 
quires in propaga¬ 
tion, soil, and time 
of flowering. Cut¬ 
tings will strike at 
any time of the year 
that they can bo 

obtained in a half or three-parts ripened state, 
but to ensure the large heads on small plants, 
snoh as above described, the best method is to 
have a few plants grown out in an open, sunny 
situation, where they keep strong and short- 
jointed. These, aooordlng to the early or late 
character of each season, will generally get suffi¬ 
ciently matured to be taken off in August, at 
which time the buds will be formed in the points, 
in which state they should be taken off at about 
the third joint below the bud, and inserted either 
singly in small pots or several round the side of 
a 6-inoh one. Place a few bite of crooks in the 
bottom of eaoh, on these a little fibrous material, 
and dry or flaky rotten dung, such as has been 
nsed for mulching a Vine border or Asparagus 
bed. They are in no way particular as to soil, 
but if it is preferred to have some of a blue shade 
and others the normal colour, a portion may be 
struok and grown in sandy peat and the others 
In loam, in both oases using it for the cuttings in 
something like a proportion of one-fourth sand 
to the loam or peat. The cuttings should be 
"l*™* » joint, and inserted firmly in the 

■oil, the leaves, except those at the base whioh 
must necessarily be removed, being retained. A 
slight hot-bed should be prepared, on whioh plaoe 
*n ordinary frame with glazed lights j In this 
plunge the pots. keeDinff them well 


tilted night and day, so as to keep the tops oool, 
otherwise the heat will have a tendenoy do oauae 
them to break into growth, and they would be 
spoilt for flowering in the dwarf state they are 
intended to assume. They will soon strike, 
after which the shading must be dispensed with, 
and when they are well furnished with roots at 
onoe remove them to 6-inoh pots, in which they 
mav be allowed to flower. Keep them quite 
cool through the autumn—any pit, frame, or 
house will answer, in whioh they will not get 
frozen—it is better not to subject them to frost ; 
they will cast their leaves before winter, nothing 
remaining but the woody shoot with the bud at 
lbs extremity. But never allow the soil to become 
dry, or the roots will suffer. If desired, a por¬ 
tion of the planta may be had in bloom early 
by putting them in a moderate heat at Christmas, 
such as a vinery or Peach-house at work, or 
anywhere where an intermediate temperature is 
kept up ; here they will soon commence growing, 
maxing two or three pairs of leaves below the 
flowers. As soon as they begin growing freely 
those that are intended to oome with pink 
flowers may be assisted once a week with moder¬ 
ately strong manure-water, whioh will cause the 
production of much larger heads of bloom ; but 
we have never been able to produce flowers of a 
decided blue colour if manure-water was used ; 


Plants in Otts Rsadbbs* Oasdms: A fine specimen of the pink Hydrangea. Engraved for Gasoznino Illustaatbd 
from a photograph sent by G. Row Holloway, Monaliarth, Inverness. 
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when it has been given to them even when they 
were grown in aU peat, or with alum or iron 
in the soil, they have oome neither one thing nor 
the other, buta not very pleasing mixture of both. 
Such as are wanted later may De put in a little 
warmth, and some allowed to come on with the 
assistance of solar heat in an ordinary greenhouse 
temperature. So managed, a 

Succession or flowers can be kept up for six 
months. If suckers are produoed at the base 
these should be removed until the plants oome 
into flower. After the blooms have got shabby 
the shoots that have borne them may be out out 
at the bottom, as suckers are sure to spring that 
will make more compact plants ; plunge them 
out-of doors for the summer, winter out of the 
reach of frost, and in the spring, just as they 
show signs of beginning to grow, bead them 
right down to the bottom. They will quickly 
throw up shoots that will produoe large heads of 
bloom on much shorter growth than if borne 
upon the old wood formed the preoeding year. 
We have kept plants for three years in the same 
6 inch pots they were first potted in without 
either change or addition of soil, simply by using 
manure-water during the time they were 
growing ; in the second and third years they 
produced from three to half-a-dosen fine heads, 
showing what oan be accomplished with the aid 
of liquid-manure to such plants as will bear it; 


in this care they may be said to have been 
altogether supported by it, as the small quantity 
of soil in which the roots were placed must, after 
the first year, have become so exhausted as to bo 
nothing more than a medium through which the 
liquid sustenance was conveyed to them. For 
anything perceptible in the appearance of the 
plants as to vigour and ability to produce flowers, 
they would have gone on longer without change 
or addition of soil, but the experiment was cut 
short through unforeseen circumstances. If it 
is thought advisable to grow seme on to a larger 
size, they should when done blooming be moved 
into pots proportionate to the size they are 
wanted to grow to, say 9 inches or 10 inches the 
first year ; but for general use, to produce plants 
to flower in a small state with single heads, 
nothing equals the appearance of the autumn- 
struck cuttings that have been produced out-of- 
doors, for which the above two forms of H. 
hortensis are the best adapted. The variegated 
forms of H. japonica, H. japonica argentea var- 
iegata, and H. japonica aurea variegata, are well 
worth cultivation for the beauty of their leaves, 
as well as the flowers they produce. Varieties :— 
H. Otaska. —A very fine variety with large 
flowers, also suitable for pot-oulture, like those 
already described, and of easy cultivation ; It is 
propagated from half-ripe shoots and grown in 
ordinary soil, either 
peat or loam, with 
one-eighth sand, to 
keep such thirsty 
subjects from get¬ 
ting sour and water¬ 
logged ; the planta 
should be exposed 
in the after part of 
summer in the open 
air to keep them 
dwarf and to get the 
wood ripened. 

H. FANICULATA. 
—A white flowered 
beautiful species 
that does well under 
pot-culture ; it is a 
most profuse free- 
blooming plant, that 
deserves to be gen¬ 
erally known and 
much more gener¬ 
ally grown than it 
is. 

H. STELLATA 
florf. plena. — An¬ 
other fine Japaneio 
variety, producing 
very large corymbs 
of double rose-col¬ 
oured flowers, and 
is in every way a 
desirable plant ; 
treatment same as 
for the preceding. 

H. Thomas Hogg. 
—A very handsome 
kind that has ap- 
a free-flowerer, pro- 


tied reoently. It is 


peare 

auclng moderate-sized heads of white flowers. 

The system of propagation and general 
treatment advised for the other species will 
also answer for these, except that where 
the planta are required to be grown to a consid¬ 
erable size they must be encouraged by more 
gob-room. With less trouble Hydrangeas may 

Struck from cuttinos produced in spring 
from plants that have been flowered early ; thefie 
should be taken off when they have three or four 
joints, and put singly in 3-inch pots filled with 
half sand and loam. Stood in an intermediate 
heat, kept close, moist, and shaded, they will 
root in a few weeks, when give more air and oa 
soon as the pots are fairly filled with roots put 
in others from 6 inches to 8 inches in diameter, 
using good loam, well enriched with rotten 
manure and with some sand added. When well 
established in these move to the open air, and give 
water as required through the summer ; keep in 
a pit or frame away from frost during the winter 
until required for forcing, or in the green¬ 
house to oome on with solar heat for later 
blooming. 

Hydrangeas are not much troubled with 
inaeots, except green-fly, which can be kept 
under by famigating, dipping, or syringing with 
Tobaoco-water. Original from B. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

COLUMBINES. 

The Oommon Columbine is one of the hand- 
eomeit of hardy flowers. It la so hardy that 
the moat severe Englith winter does not inj are 
it, and, unlike many things, there are no 
troublesome details oonneoted with its culture. 
Old stools last a long time even when in the 
poorest and driest of soils and fully exposed to 
the fierce rays of a summer sun. In cold, damp 
ground it is equally at home, so that Aquilegia 
vulgaris may truly claim to be everybody's 
flower. Young seedlings are continually coming 
up to replace old stools that die out. This also, 
although in one respect an advantage, is not an 
nnmlxed benefit, for it generally leads to a 
serious deterioration in the strain. The dull 
shades of blue and red reproduce themselves 
most freely, and the beautiful double forms 
and clear whites least; consequently, when no 
care is taken in seleoting seed-bearers some of 
the most attractive features of the oommon 
Columbine are lost. The flowering of the 
Columbine marks for me a most pleasing epoch in 
the blooming season of hardy flowers. I know of 
two hardv flower borders that run through a 
large kitohen garden. Columbines are there in 
great force, not planted, but allowed to remain 
where they come up. They bloom in charming 
profusion, and nothing Is more delightful than 
to walk among them and note the infinite 
variety of tints they display. Whilst many 
hardy flowers resemble eioh other in form of 
bloom or habit of growth, Columbines are as 
distinct in these respects as the Lily. Admirable 
though the old species is, the various kinds that 
have been introduced within the last few years 
surpass it in grace of growth, and are most 
valuable additions to our hardv garden flora. 
8ome are rather delioate, and do not seem to 
thrive so well as could be desired in cold soils, 
though but little faulb can be found with the 
yellow flowered A. ohrysantha in this respect. 
It is a 

Reliable hardy flower and one I have 
remarked that excites the admiration of all who 
see it for the first time. The same may be said 
of A. glanduloaa, certainly one of the loveliest 
garden flowers we possess. It has been said 
that the hybridisation of the various kinds is a 
mistake, but who can fail to be struok with the 
grace, beauty, and curious combination of tints 
that a bed of these hybrids presents. Seen from 
a little distance, the flower, poised on a long 
footstalk so slender as to bs almost invisible, 
seems to be floating in the air. For outting 
these Columbines are excellent. The seed 
germinates surely, though somewhat irregularly 
if sown as soon as ripe. There is a great advan¬ 
tage in sowing at that time if the protection of 
a cold frame can be given through the winter. 
I do not approve of planting small seedlings of 
hardy flowers in the autumn. The soil becomes 
cold and wet before they oan get a good root- 
hold, and then what with worms trying to drag 
them in and frost heaving them out of the soil, 
they are often in the worst possible condition 
for making a good start in spring. Sown in 
boxes, it only suffices to get them well up, and 
with extremes of weather warded off they will 
be making roots all through the winter and will 
start into growth finely in spring. Seed ling s of 
hardy flowers thus raised are, of course, sure to 
make much finer specimens by autumn than 
when the seed is sown in spring, and it is as 
well to get through any work that it is possible 
to do at the close of the summer, for spring is 
sure to bring with it a large amount of labour. 
When the young plants are raised in spring, the 
planting falls just in the hot summer weather 
and 

Frequent waterings are required; whereas 
early spring planting saves this labour, as the 
young plants get a good roothold by the time 
hot, dry weather sets in. I have two lots of 
these Columbines, the difference in which is very 
marked. They osme from seeds gathered at the 
same time, half of which were sown as soon as 
ripe, the other kept over till spring. From the 
former I shall get double the quantity of bloom 
than from those sown this year, and they have 
not oost half the trouble to grow. Those who 
may have to grow these hybrid Columbines in 
heavy soil should select for them as dry and 
sunny a situation as possible. It Is not cold, 
but a saturated condition of the soff In winter 
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that harms them. They are not so strong-rooted 
as the old kind, and are consequently apt to 
suffer in low-lying situations. Tnose who need 
flowers for dry banks should utilise Columbines; 
they are as well fitted for such positions as 
Antirrhinums, Wallflowers, and similar things. 
The important point is to get them strong before 
planting and to put them out in autumn. This 
remark indeed applies to all plants Intended for 
such situations. J. 

SINGLE PETUNIAS. 

A rather large bed I have of these in the open 
air has been a long time making up its mind 
whether to turn out a success or a failure. For 
one thing, the plants were not put out until 
late, and then had to bs pricked out from boxes, 
as we have no room to pot cm everything singly, 
as I should prefer to do. The bright sunshine 
of the last few days has, however, brought out 
the blossoms by hundreds, and as there was 
plenty of growth and foliage before, the effect is 
now very fine. I grow a large-flowered strain 
of which I always save my own seed, and prefer 
it to any other. A recent writer in Gardening 
was running down the large-flowered single 
Petunias, and praising the old small-bloomed 
kinds, on the score of the flowers of the former 
being too flimsy to hold themselves up or open 
flat. I know what this fault is, having seen it 
only too frequently, but if the writer could see 
my lot, he would, I think, find some cause to 
alter his opinion. My blooms, though aver¬ 
aging 3i inches to 4 inches aorots, hold them¬ 
selves well up, and open as well as a Convol¬ 
vulus, but fiattsr, ana, being of very dear and 
bright oolours, make a fine display. Nearly all 
the small-flowered Petunias I have ever seen are 
so dull and washy. I never grow these from 
cuttings, as they deteriorate sadly, but save 
seed from the best every year. B. C. R. 

Yellow Carnations.—Of the small ool- 
leotion 1 have grown this season, five varieties 
are well worthy of cultivation—vis., Edith, 
Florence, Pride of Penshurst, Will Threlfall, 
and Germania. I have put them in the order 
in which they stand in my estimation, placing 
Germania as the highest. Edith and Florence 
have proved a little delicate grown in pots. 
Probably the compost did not exactly suit them, 
and the very heavy rains have sorely tried all 
the more delioate members of the tribe. Edith 
1s yellow; Florence has a pleasing shade of 
buff; the former has made but little grass; the 
latter will give ms a few layers. Pride of 
Penshurst is a vigorous grower, but in this 
respect has to give place to Will Threlfall and 
Germania. The last two resemble each other 
in a few points, but as far as my experience goes 
Germania has rather more rounded petals and a 
slightly deeper shade of oolour. Both are fine 
additions to this interesting olass. I think it is 
likely they are both seedlings from Pride of 
Penshurst, as they partake muoh of its character. 
The two new yellow varieties are robust growers 
and make grass freely, and they will be also 
very fine border varieties. Nor do they appear 
to split their pods, which is a decided advantage. 
I can strongly recommend Will Threlfall and 
Germania as well worth growing for outting 
purposes.—R. 

Violas and Pansies.— These most useful 
plants may now be increased to almost any ex¬ 
tent by digging up the old plants and pulling 
them into pieces, and replanting all the email 
shoots that spring from the base that have roots 
to them. If planted in a partially shaded place 
and kept well watered they soonstrike fresh roots, 
and make nioe plants before winter sets in. 
Any pieoes that have no roots may be treated 
as cuttings and planted closely together under 
hand-glasses, ana as soon as rooted planted out 
in the open. Violas are suoh continuous 
bloomers that I find it is sometimes necessary at 
this time of year to out off the old flowering 
shoots to check their ex tendon, and cause the 
young shoots at the base to grow more freely; 
but this season has been so favourable to growth 
that I find most of the kinds are well supplied 
with healthy young shoots, suitable for division. 
Seedlings of the above will now need trans¬ 
planting into beds about 6 inohes apart. They 
will make nioe plants for furniching the beds 
and borders when bedding-plants are cleared off. 
—J. G. H. 


HERB LILIES (AL9TRG& U BRIAS). 
People seem to be jast waking up to the beauties 
of these charming plants. I am pleased to say 
that I have a Very nne row of them under a warm 
wall here. I should think there are from six 
to eight kinds amongst them, and saoh a 
variety of oolouri! Each flower is beautifully 
marked, and not one person in a dozen who 
visits this garden seems to know what they are. 
They immediately arrest the eye, being so showy, 
and the first question is, “ What have you there?" 
And then follows a volume of questions concern¬ 
ing their cultivation, whioh is very simple. The 
seed should be sown as soon as ripe in pans or 
pots, and placed in a frame, and kept shaded 
until the young plants appear, when the shading 
should be taken off. The young plants should 
reoelve a moderate quantity of water till they 
show signs of going to rest, which they will do 
in the course of four or five months. Water 
should then be entirely withheld, and in the 
following spring the small tubers (whioh 
resemble small wax caudles) should be shaken 
out of the soil, and the soil should be prepared 
where it is intended to plant them, whioh should 
be under a warm south wall. In preparing the 
soil for them a trenoh should ba taken out to a 
depth of 18 inohes, and 6 inohes of broken 
brick, or some suoh material, should be placed 
in the bottom of the trenoh, and then fill in 
with good light soil to within 6 inohes of the 
top. The tubers should then bs sown thinly 
along the trenoh and oovered over, making it 
moderately firm. Now leave them alone, and 
allow no one to interfere with them, and they 
will go on Increasing at a rapii rate, and be 
delightful. T. Arnold. 

Early Forget-me-not (Myosctis diesis!- 
flora).—This lovely Forget-me-not does not teed 
so freely as the other kinds, and, consequently, 
there is a difficulty in getting up a stock for 
bedding if the old plants are destroyed. I find 
it best, when olearlng the beds in May, to 
replant a good lot of this variety in a shaded 
place where they oan get a little water fn 
summer, and at this time of year, if taken up, 
pulled into pieces, and replanted, they make 
splendid plants by October. This makes one of 
the best of carpet plants for bulb beds, as it doea 
not grow tall, and tho brilliant flowers of Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Ac., resting on a mass of axure blue 
flowers, formi a lovely contrast, not easily 
equalled by any other plants in cultivation — 
J. G. H. 

White Lilies.—At the present time, when 
these lovely Lilies are just starting into fresh 
growth, any that have not been transplanted, and 
whose bulfais are beginning to show above ground, 
are having a top-dressing of fresh soil applied, 
as the old bulbs have a tendency to grow up 
until they get fully exposed to the air, and by 
putting on a good coat of old potting-soil, or suon 
as comes from hotbeds, the bulbs are protected, 
and the surfaoe roots are encouraged, and very 
fine spikes of bloom are the result. This fine 
Lily gets very poor culture, as a rule, but it well 
repays extra attention.—J. G. H. 

8818.— Climbers for a house.—To cover 
the wall underneath tin window Camellias 
would do well; they are evergreen, and whess 
In flower very beautiful. In a space of 9 feet 
you would require three plants, placing a rad 
variety at one end, and a white one at the other, 
and a striped sort in the middle, to be removed 
when the others require moxe room. To fill the 
walls on each side of the poroh plant Clematis 
indiviea and Taosonia Van Volxemi on one aide; 
these may be used to cover the roof as well as 
the wall,If desired. If there is light enough, yon 
may plant Rosee on the other side, one M*r4ahal 
Niel and one W. A. Richardson.—J. C. C. 

8315.— Planting’ out Lilium auratun?. 
—This noble Lily sueoeeds well planted out-of- 
doors near London. I have grown It almost 
equally well in a shady or a sunny position. 
What they liks best is a free deep sou, whioh 
should not be exhausted by the roots of trees 
or other plants running into it. They may be 
planted oat now, and the bulbs ought tJ be 
4 inohes or 5 inohes under ground. I would not 
disturb them in anyway, bat merely turn the ball 
of roots out of the pots, and plant It in as it is. 
Heavy soil should be made more porous by 
mixing sand, leaf-mould, or sandy peat with Ik 
—J D. B. i il frem 
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IXIAS. 

These are charming flowers from South Africa. 
They have a grace, elegance, and richness of 
colouring in their blossoms that should induce 
amateurs especially to grow a selection of the 
best kinds. They are usually considered quite 
indoor plants; but, though tender in some degree, 
the bulbs will bloom well if planted in a light, 
loamy soil, well drained, and with a south 


Flowers of Ixias (various colours?. 


8727. — Oarhations not flowering". 
— It is not unusual for some of a baton 
of seedlings not to flower the same season. 
I have at the present time a number of 
plants raised from seed sown in the month of 
March last year which have not flowered, 
although the majority of the same batch have 
done so. The unbloomed seedlings I have 
taken up and planbed in a separate bed. They 
will flower next year. According to my experi¬ 
ence these hardy flowering plants are likely to 
show some good varieties when they do bloom. 
—J. C. C. 

8782 — Planting out Ixias.— The best treatment for 
Ixias is to pot the bulbs, keep plunged in a oold frame 
during winter, and plant out early in spring.—E. H. 

8783.— Lifting Pampas Grass.— The best time to 
traneplant the Pampas Grass is early in May, Just as the 
new growth ie oommenaiog, trimming oil or shortening 
the old leaves at the same time. The Pampas Grass 
requires good soil. A little manure worked into the new 
position will help its growth.—E. H. 

8795.—Hardy Perennials for a north border. 
—If the sod is in good order, many of ihe common hardy 
bulbs, snob aa Snowdrops, Crocuses, Daffodils, &r., will 
succeed. So will alio the following: Primroses, Polyan- 
thuses, Forget-me-nots, Wallflowers, London Pride (Saxi¬ 
frage umbrosa), Obrlstmn Roses, Hypericum oalycinum 
(Rose of Sharon), very pretty dwarf, yello flowered shrubs, 
German Irises, 8pir»a Arunous (Goat’g-feeard).—E. H. 

8S04.—Treatment of a Llllum auratum.— The 
bulbleta on the stems should be taken cff and be planted 
in pote of eandy soil. Six to nine of them might be planted 
in 4-inoh and 5-inoh pots. If smaller pots are used the 
soil becomes dried up during the summer.-J. D. E. 

8700.—Treatment of Pentstemone.— All that I 
do with these plants in the autumn is to shift them from 
my back garden into the front, where they get a eoutherly 
aspect, and are protected from oold winds by the house. 
I fled this quite sufficient to enable them to stand the 
winter well.— A. G. Butler. 



aspect. A good .place for them Is the narrow 
■trip of border by the eld* of the greenhouse, or 
a wall, as there they are in some measure 
sheltered. The bulbs may be planted in the 
antumn, and put between 3 inches and 4 inches 
deep, and from 1 inch to 3 inohes apart. As 
bulbs planted early produce foliage before 
winter, protection must be given by hooping the 
beds and oovering over with mats. Bulbs 
planted in January will not need shelter in this 
way. If the soil is cold and stiff, the beds for 
Ixias must be raised, and, if protection cannot 
be given, defer planting until January. There 
are several varieties, all of different colours, and 
the graoefnl sprays of flowers are charming when 
used in vases in the house. The aooompany- 
log illustration will convey an idea of their 
oharicber. W. 


8794.— Large clomps of Phloxes.— 
These beautiful hardy garden plants are easily 
propagated by division, and the method whioh 
is most readily adopted by the ordinary jobbing 
gardener or careless amatenr, is to dig the large 
clumps up, and half or quarter them with a 
spade. This is a clumsy way, and never can 
produce the best results. The best way to deal 
with them is this: In the spring, when the 
young shoots have grown two or three inohes, 
they may be thinned out, leaving only from 
three to six of the best. The thinnings may be 
planted out in a border of fine sandy soil as cut¬ 
tings ; they will form roots quite in the open, 
or they may be planted in handglasses, or over 
a hot bed. If a few of them are grown on in 
pots, they make oapital heads of bloom, to 
flower the same season for the decoration of the 
greenhouse or conservatory ; but whether these 
young plants are grown In pots or planted out, 
they will flower with remarkable vigour if plan¬ 
ted out in deep, rioh soil the following season. 
If they are planted in beds, the plants should 
be two feet to thirty inohes asunder; they will 
also flower well the third year, but after that 
the beds ought to be destroyed and renewed 
again with young plants.—J. D. E. 

-In my experience She beeI time to divide these Is 

when the young shoots have grown about a ooople of 
inohes in spring.—E. H. 

8678 . — Bulbs in Peat-Moss litter. — 

In reply to •'‘B.,” in Gardening, September21st, 
I have not tried Moee-litter manure for bulbs, 
but think it ought to answer well. I have, 
however, used Moee-litter screenings— i.e., the 
small dust from the Moss-litter. My plan is, 
after making the hole, to put in a little of the 
screenings, on whioh the bulb is dropped ; then 
add a little more of the screenings. This method 
(which must surely be a protection from frost) 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CAULIFLOWER CULTURE. 

The plants raised in August ought now to be 
sufficiently large to transfer to their winter 
quarters, and this should be attended to before 
they spoil each other in the seed-bed. If a con¬ 
siderable number of hand-lights are available, a 
row or rows of these may be set across an open, 
freely-manured, and deeply-dug plot of ground, 
the Cauliflower plants wintered in them usually 
forming the most serviceable orop of the spring 
and summer seasons. set the hand-lights about 
30 inohes apart each way, and if the soil enclosed 
is not sufficiently pulverised, mix with it a good 
quantity of flue fresh soil, suoh as may be 
obtained by sifting over a heap of old pottaing- 
mould, finishing off with a surfacing of burnt 
garden refuse or other oharred material. Eaoh 
square hand-light may have nine plants dibbled 
into it, or, in any case, about double the number 
that are to remain undisturbed next spring. 
Water in if the ground is at all dry, and oover 
for a few days, or till suoh times as the plants 
freshen np; afterwards all the air possible 
should be given, so as to render the plants hardy. 
Thus treated the handlighta will usually prove 
sufficient oovering, even in the severest weather. 
Handlights are not plentiful in many gardens, 
and in suoh cases some other means of wintering 
a number of plants must be adopted. A single- 
light or larger frame may be partially filled with 
old hot-bed material, or anything that will not 
heat, on this being placed about 6 inches of 
light, loamy soil. Dibble out the plants about 
4 inches apart each way, and treat as advised in 
the case of those in handlights. It is the 
Earlier varieties, snob aa Erfurt, Mam¬ 
moth, Early London, Mont Blauo, and 
Waloheren that ought to be most largely 
protected and forwarded under glass, but it 
is advisable to also dibble out into rough 
frames a good number of Magnum Bonvro, 
Pearl, Eclipse, Autumn Giant, or any other 
favourite euooeeeional varieties. These, if 
not unduly coddled, will survive the whiter 
with very little protection, and will be found 
very serviceable next season. As a rule, we 
have plenty of Erfurt Mammoth Cauliflowers 
from the handlights by the time the latest 
Brocooli are over, but should our stook of plants 
of the former fail in any way, their plaoe is 
taken by Extra Early Forcing, raised as early in 
the year as possible. Cauliflowers, sown late in 
frames, ought to be kept free of weeds, thinned 
out where at all orowded, and given plenty of 
air whenever the weather permit*. Plant* thus 
raised and wintered will be available for putting 
out on warm borders as well as in the open 


ground. Seedlings now being plentiful, as many 
ae are not required for the handlights and 
frames may be dibbled out on a sunny sheltered 
border, where many of them will survive an 
ordinary winter. . Very fine early heads are 
sometimes out from plants growing at the foot 
of sunny walls. The plants may be put out new 
or early in the spring. They ought to have 
abundance of good solid manure, this being only 
very slightly buried, and a ridge of soil formed 
over it. Dibble in the plants 4 inohes apart in 
a single line and thin out or regulate, if need be, 
next spring. Where olub or ambury is preva¬ 
lent, all the plant* should have their roots well 
ooated with a puddle formed with a mixture of 
loamy or clayey soil, soot, and lime, this ward¬ 
ing off the attack of the insect causing the mis¬ 
chief. Slugs are also very destructive, and 
young Canliflower plants ought, therefore, to be 
well surrounded with ashes or burnt soil, traps, 
in the shape of Brooooli-leaves, also being set 
for them. .. , ■ • .. M. 

CULTURE OF ENDIVE. ' 

In some large establishments Endive Is some¬ 
times sown in heat early in spring, and prioked 
out in a frame placed on a mud, genial hotbed 
of leaves; but the plants are apt to bolt if 
checked, and as Chioory, or Bar be du Capuchin, 
as the French term it, when nioely blanched 
after Christmas, Is not much inferior for salad- 
making, and is always reliable, it is hardly 
necessary to force Endive. The common Dande¬ 
lion is another well-known plant which might, 
at a pinch, be need as a substltue for Endive, eo 
that it is rarely necessary to 

Make the first sowing before the middle of 
June. The land for the said bed should be well 
worked and pulverised, and in dry, porous situa¬ 
tions it will be better to sow the first lot in drills 
in some open situation, and then thin the plants 
out to 15 inohes apart when large enough. 
Some of the thinnings may be transplanted 
elsewhere, but the plants of the early sowing are 
apt to bolt, and those left undisturbed stand the 
best ohanoe. The most Important sowings of 
Endive are those made in Jmy and August, te 
these will produce the nicely-blanched, curled 
heads so much sought after for autumn and 
winter salads. 

The July sowings should be made about the 
first week, and again about the 20th. Sow 
thinly in drills half an inch deep and cover with 
fine soil. If the weather should be very dry 
and hot soak the drills before sowing the seeds, 
and oover with some of the dry surrounding 
■oil. Daring a prolonged drought I have had 
some advantage from shading with mats ot 
branches, so that the germination may go on 
steadily and produce plenty of plants to put out 
when toe rain cornea. 

The preparation of the land for the main 
orop should be liberal, especially in the matter 
of labour in thoroughly breaking np the land, 
though rank manure should be avoided. An 
open situation away from walls or hedges is 
best for the summer plantations, but as soon as 
the sun’s warmth begins to deoline select the 
warm border or even throw up a ridge in some 



Groen Curled Winter Endive. 


warm part of the garden With a long dope to 
the south and a short one to the north. I nave 
had plants do well in such positions, and they 
keep better, and are not so liable to decay & 
autumn and early winter as when grown on the 
level. It is as well to let the rows run north 
and south where convenient, for though it may 
not always have any perceptible inluenee, It 
does have some effect in a general way with 
most things, eepeoially late In summer. Have 
the rows 15 Inches apart, and the plants 
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12 Inches apart In the rows, and transplant 
before they are drawing up weakly. 

Thb last sowing for a winter snpply should 
be made about the first or second week in 
August, according to situation, and one or more 
plantings can be made from this sowing. 
Ensure a sucaesaion, taking advantage of arti¬ 
ficial or natural shelters to prolong the season of 
the orop. Perhaps the moat Important pact of 
the wont Is 

The blanching. —There are various ways of 
doing this all more or less useful. Some culti¬ 
vators tie up the plants when the leaves and all 
the surroundings are dry; invert a flower-pot 
over eaoh plant, and plaee a bit of slate over the 
hole to effectually exolude light and rain. This Is 
an excellent plan, none the worse beoanse it is old. 
I have seen Endive blanohed by laying a large 
tile or slate over eaoh plant, or a broad thin 
board laid along eaoh row of plants will serve 
the same purpose. These are methods which 
answer well enough in summer, but in autumn, 
when frosty nights of some severity may be 
expeoted, the growing plants need some protec¬ 
tion, and for the most part growers of Endive 
lift the plants toward autumn, and plant them 
in frames or pits. This is the best way of 
insuring a supply in November and later in the 
season. Any makeshift shelter will do, where 
litter, or Fern, or Rushes oan be utilised for 
covering in bad weather. 

To hasten the blanching, I have often had 
reoourse to the Mushroom-house, takings dozen 
or so of plants at a time, aooording to the 
demand, as the genial warmth and darkness of 
the Mushroom; nouse soon whiten the hearts 
and render them fit for use. I have kept a bed 
of Endive for a considerable time in good con¬ 
dition by covering a foot deep with dry Oak- 
leaves, and they blanohed bettor and. more 
quiokly than when in a frame. Ashes may be 
used for covering the plants to exolude light, but 
I do not know any better system of blanching the 
late crops than the Mushroom-house or the dry 
Oak leaves. 

Varieties —Very little need be said on this 
part of the subject. A good form of the old 
Green Curled, such as illustrated on page 455, is 
difficult to beat. Some of the more delicate forms 
of it, such as the Moss Curled and others, are 
sovroely so hardy in constitution as the type. 
The Batavian is hardy enough, but its appear¬ 
ance is against it, ana it is not oared for so long 
as the Green Curled variety oan be obtained. 

E. H. 


Late Potato planting.—I read the letter 
of the Hector of Elmley, and resolved to try 
the experiment. I dug up my early Potatoes 
on the 21st or 22nd of June, and planted again 
. In a very few days. I never saw Potatoes grow 
so quickly before. On September 4th I dug them 
up, and they turned out remarkably well, not a 
single tuber being affected with disease of any 
kina.— Sturry, near Canterbury , Kent. 

8674.—Preserving Beans for winter 
nee. —Frenoh Beans, and also Scarlet Runners, 
if not overgrown, oan be preserved through the 
winter by drying them up. In Switzerland they 
make chains of them by threading them with a 
needle. These chains are then hung round 
the inside of the ohimney, where they get also 
partly smoked, as only wood is burnt. But I 
am told that some people dry them in the oven 
as well. When required for use it is necessary 
to soak them in water the night before they are 
to be oooked. I find Frenoh Beans are much 
improved in flavour by boiling them whole as 
they are, and not out them at all. Another way 
of preserving them is in a big jar where salt Is 
put between each layer of Beans.— F. D. 

8801.— Forcing Tomatoes.— The hot¬ 
house may be utilised for growing Tomatoes in 
pots or boxes, if the Vines do not shade too 
much. Young plants will be best now, 
giving an earlier start. Keep them near the 
glass till the days lengthen, and then shift into 
larger pots, giving them as light a position as 
possible; indeed, unless the plants oan have 
plenty of light the blossoms will not set well.— 

— Amateurs with a small greenhouse or 
hot-house axe always anxious to do too muoh 
with the means at their oommand. With Vines 
overhead few plants will do muoh good under¬ 
neath them, nor will fsuits ripen wifi. Still, a 
few Tomatoes oan ^eob^a^r^l, : t^touldnot 


be desirable to strike the cuttings or sow the 
seeds now, as they would require heat, whioh 
would not suit the Vines, as they need rest. 
I hid a few fair Tomatoes under Vines last year, 
but the seeds were sown in January, and the 
plants grown on after the Vines were started. 
Those that did fairly well were dose to the 
glass ends of the house. Camellias succeed as 
well under glass as any plants, but for fruits 
nothing would do better than Tomatoes.— 
J. D. E. 

8787.—Keeping Beetroot in winter. 
—The best way to keep Beetroot in winter is to 
paok the roots in sand in a oool oellar. If there 
u any danger of frost entering cover the heap 
with dry litter, or they may be placed in a heap 
in the open air, covering with straw and soil, 
like Potatoes are usually preserved. Lift the 
roots with oare, so as not to bruise or damage 
them, and twist, not out, off the foliage, or the 
colouring matter will oome out when oooked.— 
E. H. 


8591 . — Gathering Mushrooms. — Re¬ 
plying to 44 A. M.’s ” remarks, I observe he does 
not say whether he has tried the system of 
pulling Mushrooms instead of cutting them. 
From his remarks I conclude he has not, other¬ 
wise he would not express regret at the idea of 
twitting at a Mushroom. I should reoommend 
him to try it, and he will find the after results 
suoh as to give him great satisfaction. I find 
Mushrooms when growing in dusters in a 
general way all fit to get at the same time; in 
this case nothing oan be gained by leaving the 
roots in the bed, and, as previously stated, when 
several of a group of Mushrooms take the lead 
and develop into full-sized spedmens, the 
smaller ones are, as a rule, useless at the time of 
gathering those that are fit—in fact, I have 
always Found them to go off or wither away, 
hence the necessity of rooting out and so hasten 
and improve the suooeedlng crop. I know 
several large growers around London and else¬ 
where ; they all adopt pulling, and say it is more 
profitable. I must tell “ A. M.” I know several 
who have found out their error, as he pots it, 
but I am of opinion these were the discoverers 
of the system here advocated. It goes without 
saying that those making a business of Mush¬ 
room culture would sooner or later find out 
whioh of the two methods returned them 
the heaviest yield of produoe, and so 
adopt the one most remunerative to them. 
I would advise 41 A. M.” to obtain J. Wright’s 
work, 44 Mushrooms for the Million he will 
there find this subject very ably treated in 
detail, and, further, it is therein stated that the 
largest grower of Mushrooms for market—a 
man who grows tons annually—adopts the plan 
reoommended by 41 Mr. Percy Fox Allin ” and 
myself. Taking the roots out entirely is oorrect, 
and that leaving them in the bed and expecting 
further growth from them is decidedly wrong. 
In further support of this I have received a 
letter this morning from a London grower in 
answer to one I addressed him on the subject 
immediately I received Gardening on Wednes¬ 
day last. He says : 44 We always pull the 
Mushrooms, and so do the large growers.” I 
have also telegraphed the Scottish Mushroom 
Company, of Edinburgh, this morning for their 
method, and this is their reply: 44 Pull.”— 
William D. Bason, 25, Victoria-street, Wolver¬ 
hampton. 

-This is an Important question, and one 

that should be thoroughly gone into through the 
columns of Gardening. I quite endorse all that 
44 Mr. Wm. D. Bason ’ states in Gardening, Sept. 
14th, p. 398. I should have liked 44 A. M.” and 
others to have seen 44 Mr. Bason’s ” beds. This 
remarkable display was brought about after the 
operation had been performed more than onoe. 
I used to cut the produoe under the erroneous 
impression that it was the correct thing to doj 
but for a long time past I have pulled and 
twisted them out by the root, and am quite 
satisfied that it is the right way; at least, as far 
as profit is conoemed. I have always found the 
small Mushrooms fog off— i e , when they are 
attached to the root or stalk of the larger Mush¬ 
room when cut.— Rd. Sharpe, The Cardens , 
Low-hi , Bushbury, 

8737.—Saving Tomato-seed.— “Saffolk” 
must let his Tomatoes get thoroughly ripe, and 
then wash the seed out, by smashing the fruit 
up in water, when the seed will sink to the 
bottom, and must be drained off. Carefully 


dry It before storing It away In paper bags for 
the winter. One good fruit will furnish enough 
seed to stock a large garden; therefore, only the 
veiy best shaped fruit, from any plants that 
have proved of good habit, and very productive, 
should be used for seed, as it is only by rigid 
selection that first-rate quality can be kept up. 
—J. G. H, 

8760 — Arrangement of a Tomato 
house. —In the first plaoe I should strongly 
advise 44 Derbyshire ’ to have his beds slightly 
raised above the ground level. They are drier 
and warmer thus, and the outer rows of 
plants, at any rate, would not set their fimt 
trusses at all well until they had got nearly to 
the top of the 2-feet high wooden walls—nearer 
to the light, in faot. Raise them a foot, with 
four oourses of brickwork, or boards set on edge 
would do. Unless your situation Is high, ami 
soil light and naturally porous, or overlying 
gravel, the beds should be drained ; 6 inches or 
8 inches of broken bricks or clinkers will be suffi¬ 
cient ; over this rough lumps of turf, laid Grasa- 
side down, and then 10 inohes or 12 inches of 
soil, consisting chiefly of fresh fibrous or turfy 
loam, with a small admixture of decayed 
manure and a little grit. (2) In a 4 foot bonier 
there is just room for three rows of plants, if 
planted diagonally, and as they should be 
nearly 18 inohes apart in the rows, the house 
would contain just six dozen plants. For largo 
handsome fruit grow Perfection. (3) To start 
in January at least six rows of 4-inoh or eight 
rows of 3-lnoh piping would be necessary. 
(4) Yes, such a structure would be very suit¬ 
able, and with good culture a heavy orop should 
be obtained.—B. 0. R. 

8808.— Treatment of Asparagus.—If 
carried to extremes, cutting the feathery growth 
of Asparagus has an injurious effect upon the 
next year’s crop Removing a spray or two may 
not do muoh harm, but it is wrong in principle. 
General directions for the culture of Asparagus 
have often been given In Gardening, sad may 
now be summed up briefly as follows: Trench 
and manure the land thoroughly before plant¬ 
ing, as in the future the plants must depend 
upon rioh top-dressings for their support The 
single-row system, at Intervals of at least 3 feet, 
gives better results than crowding the plants in 
beds. Asparagus seldom has room enough to 
produoe fine heads. If one-year seedlings are 
planted, nothing should be out from them all 
the third year, and only a limited supply 
should be taken even then. Liquid- manure has a 
beneficial effeot all through the season of growth, 
and it may be used to enrich the soil even when 
the roots are dormant, or rather when there is 
no growth above ground. A top-dressing of rioh 
manure should be given every winter after the 
tops have been removed. It may be left on tie 
surface till February, and then be lightly forked 
in between the plants. Care must be taken that 
the tines of the fork do not injure the crowns. 
When the plants oome regularly into bearing, out 
everything till outting ceases for that season, if 
fine produoe is required. When the small grass 
is left uncut, its growth will rob the stronger 
crowns, whioh will push later on.—E. H. 

8735.—Low temperature of a Mushroom-bed. 
—I fear that “ Pileue " will do little good with the Much- 
room-bed, If only 60 deg*, oan be maintained. I do not 
mean to say that the rapply will oeaae all atonoe; bat 
unless warmth in some form or other oan be euanliad 
there will soon be no ICnshroomi to gather. —J. G. H. 


TRBBS AND SHRUBS. 


8781.— Pruning Ivy.— My plan la to prana the 
ueeleee straggling ehoote that overhang and shade the 
right!;-placed foliage in the autumn, and trim la does 
both leafage and tualees shoots In the end of March or 
beginning of April.— L. O. K. 

-The beet time to prune Ivy is In March* and the 

beet way Is to out oloee in with the shears, removing a'l 
the old leaves, eo that when the new growth oomeo away 
there will be a level faoe of new gloeey foliage. Long, 
•tray ihoots may be out oat any time daring rammer or 
autumn, using the knife; but the general annual trim¬ 
ming should take plaoe at the time stated.—E H. 

8791 —Quick growing shrubs for shade.— 
the Huntingdon Willow, the Red Dogwood, and the 
common Spindle-tree (Eoonymus), with a co m mon Laurel 
her# and there for Shelter In winter. All are c he a p, aad 
will grow rapidly.—E. H. 
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CATTLEYA TRIAN 

A lot of questions come to hand in reference 
to the management of this Cattleya at the pre¬ 
tent season, some asking what it is like, and 
■o for their benefit a figure of a typical C. quadri- 
bolor is here given, which is really and truly 
C. Trianse, bat it was under the first name of 
Lindlev that the plant came to be known in 
English gardens, and was figured from a plant 
which flowered in the then oelebrated Ruokerian 
collection at Wandsworth. We now have 
become aware of the large tract of country over 
which this species extends, whilst, of course, 
over such an area the varieties which ooour are, 
indeed, wonderful; those from about Papayan 
and Ibaqu6, however, appear to yield the best. 
C. Trianee when growing naturally is exposed 
to a great quantity of rain during the growing 
season, and those plants whioh grow in a 
moderately open position, exposed well to the 
sun, flower the best. The plants are now form- 


therefore, I say again that these plants should be 
subjected to a lower temperature than that in 
which they have grown and be kept much 
drier; but not so as to affect either bulbs or 
leaves, for perfect foliage is as necessary to a 
good display of beauty as flowers. By keeping 
the plants dormant and quiet until the flowers 
begin to push in the sheath they may be 


Cattleya Triancn. 


ing their sheaths, from whioh in some four or 
five months’ time gay flowers may be expected, 
If all goes well; and here allow me to remark 
that as the London fogs have within the last 
few years destroyed most of the Triante flowers 
in the district, I would strongly urge the growers 
of these plants not to stimulate the plants in any 
way ; the later they flower the better it will 
be for dwellers within the London district. 
Very heavy fogs late in the spring are not often 
so ruinous to flowers. To another querist I 
would say never use the syringe for sprinkling 
Cattleyas with water. I know it is used by some 
growers, but their plants never grow so well 
nor flower so freely as those that are not 
syringed. The syringe may be used with 
advantage during the hot days for damping 
between the pots, and also the surface of the 
pots, in order to encourage evaporation, but do 
not ever syringe the foliage. To another who 
says: “Should I dry them and rest them now?” I 
say : No, they must not be dried and rested in 
yonr meaning of the term at all, and to do it 
now would mean ruin. If the growths are fully 
formed now, and are to Soutar this winte r, they 
Digitized by (%UUQlC 


shrivelled. The plants whioh have not yet 
finished their growth must be enoouraged to do 
so in a fairly warm temperature, but do not 
give them too muoh water at the roots, but 
keep a nice, genial moisture in the air until full 
sizs has been attained, when the plants may be 
rested, as before notified. If the plants have 
been well managed the flowers will be over 
before new growth starts, and they should be 
encouraged to keep quiet, because the later they 
start into growth the later they will flower, and 
by this lateness of flowering the greater are the 
chances of preserving the flowers from the bane¬ 
ful effects of fog, and this in the London dis¬ 
trict is of the greatest importance. 

Matt. Bramble. 


3741.—Weeds in leaf-mould.—I should 
be quite content to bear with the weeds that 
come up in the leaf-mould if I had the chance 
of selecting it from a crow wood. To destroy 
the weeds spread the mould out in the open air 
early next spring in some suitable place 
where you can get at it conveniently. Plaoe the 
mould about 6 inohes thick, and turn it over 


onoe a month. By doing this, the seeds it con¬ 
tains that are brought on and near the surfaoe 
will vegetate, and if turned under will die. By 
adopting this plan you will get rid of the 
maj ority of the weeds by turning the stuff over 
three or four times.—J. 0. 0. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING, 


WINDOW BOXES IN SPRING. 

It is common enough to see window-ledges 
furnished with gay flowers in summer, but in a 
general way very little attempt is made to 
lengthen their season of attractiveness by filling 
them with early spring flowers. It would well 

K y all window gardeners to have two sets of 
xes— one for spring, the other for summer use. 
This would admit of employing many spring 
flowers that are just in their beauty when it is 
necessary to plant the tender summer bloomers. 
Take for instance, Pansies. They are at their 
best daring May and the early part of June ; so 
are many kinds of hardy annuals, such as Silene, 
Forget-me-not, Clarkia, Nemophila ; and Prim¬ 
roses and Polyanthus are often better through 
that month than earlier. Such things as these, 
with Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, (Snowdrops, 
Ac., would make windows as bright during the 
spring months as at any other time of the year. 
If the window gardener has but one set of 
boxes he is in a great measure debarred from 
employing this floral wealth, as the plants above 
mentioned will in a general way be in full 
bloom just when the Zonals, Lobelias, and 
similar tender plants should be planted for the 
summer display. I would earnestly counsel all 
who have never given this form of window 
gardening a trial to do so this season. The time 
has now arrived when some of the work may be 
set about. The oheapest of all ways to furnish 
Window-ledges with bloom in spring and 
early summer, is to sow the boxes at onoe with 
hardy annuals. Fill them to within an inoh of 
the rim with good soil, water before sowing, 
oover the seeds thinly, stand the boxes in a 
ahady plaoe until the young plants come up, 
which they will soon do if the soil is kept moist. 
They must then be removed to a sunny position, 
and as soon as the young plants begin to grow, 
thin them out to 2 inches apart. It is well to 
leave them as dose as this for the winter, owing 
to accidents that may occur in the way of slugs 
eating some, or through very inclement weather. 
In the spring they must be allowed quite 4 inches 
of spaoe for development. When winter sets 
in it is well to stand the boxes at the foot of a 
wall, where they are out of the way of very 
drying winds. At the end of March they can 
go into the windows, there to receive whatever 
attention they may need. Some very pleasing 
arrangements oan bs made by means of hardy 
annuals alone. Thus the back row of one may 
consist of the orange-coloured Erysimum Pe- 
roffskianum and Clarkia pulchella, with a fore¬ 
ground of blue Nemophila. Another may have 
Collinsia bioolor for the back row, with a car¬ 
pet of the charming little hybrid Leptoaiphons 
in front, and if among these a few of the 
early blooming Narcissus nanus are inser¬ 
ted, the effect will be charming. Anemones 
are simply charming for window-boxes. They 
carpet the soil with the fresh verdure, and 
they throw up their glorious blooms until 
summer is well in. These, with an edging of 
Snowdrops, have a roost pleasing appearance. 
Then there is the charming little Siberian Squill, 
and the equally beautiful Snow Glory, whioh, 
dibbled in among bright-eyed Piimroses or 
alpine Auriculas, better, perhaps, display their 
charms on the elevation of a window ledge than 
elsewhere. There is really no end to the 
Pretty arrangements that may be made in 
this way, and the wealth of material at disposal 
leaves the window gardener no excuse for look¬ 
ing on bare, flowerless window ledges when 
Nature is commencing the floral procession that 
only the inclemency of winter can stop. I must 
say one word more in favour of alpine Auriculas 
as window-ledge plants. I see them sometimes, 
though not often now, growing in windows. 
They generally look very poorly in the oonfined 
quarters of a room; the foliage has a limp 
appearance, and the flower-stems draw up weak. 
They ought not to go indoors ; they can remain 
in pots or boxes all the year through, and go 
up to the window-ledges in March ; there they 
are just at home, exposed the full influenoe 
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of the spring breeze and sunshine. The colours 
of the Aurioula are so varied, with a refinement 
of tint so peculiarly their own, that I do nob 
wonder at the enthusiastic love and care 
bestowed upon them by a numerous raoe of 
flower lovers in times past. In the days when 
the Aurioula had not so many rivals it was a 
eherished plant of window gardeners, and I 
would like to see it in some measure restored te 
favour. Half-a-dozen well-grown plants will 
give great enjoyment in their blooming season. 
In summer room may be found for them in the 
smallest garden ; in the winter they can go into 
a oold frame, or be plunged in ashes at the foot of 
a wall, passing their flowering time where the 
eye of the owner can easily rest on them. 

Byfleet. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


8749. —Treatment of a Passion-flower. 
—Your plant would be almost sure to die if 
exposed to the open air for the winter, especially 
as It is in a pot and on a north aepeoo. Keep it 
indoors, with the soil barely moist, and as cool 
and airy as possible, so that frost oannot touoh 
It. Plant it out early in May on the warmest 
aspect you have ; do not make the soil too rich, 
and plant it firmly, and it will bloom all right 1 
In the course of a year or two. . Remember that 
seedling plants, though they grow more strongly, 
do not commence to bloom so soon as those 
raised from cuttings.—B, C. R, 

8752. — Wintering 1 Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums at Dalston. —You do not say whether 
the plants are kept in a greenhouse or in the 
house. If the latter, it is always a difficult 
matter to preserve young cuttings. Strong old 
stools, or, better still, established pot plants, 
would do muoh better. But If they can be 
wintered on a shelf near the glass in a green¬ 
house from which frost fo well excluded they 
should be all right. Strike them earlier—mot 
later than August, and, if possible, in single 
pots, and get them as hard as possible by 
exposure to air and sun.—B. C. R. 

8748.—Treatment of Regal Pelargo¬ 
niums. —The plants should have been out 
back a month ago, and the nieces used as out- 
tings. If you want good flowering specimens 
next summer you must head them in moderately 
at onoe, bat ib is doubtful if the cuttings can be 
induced to root so late as this, but you may 
try. Cut the long shoots back to within three 
or four joints of the old wood, and then 
encourage fresh growth by keeping the plants 
rather 'dose and warm, with an occasional 

S prinkle overhead on bright mornings, and very 
ttle water overhead until some amount of fresh 
growth has been made, and in all cases these 
plants must be very carefully watered through¬ 
out the winter. As It is now so late I should 
not disturb them until the year has turned, 
then partly shake them out ana repot into 5-inoh 
or 6 inch pots, using sound fibrous loam, With a 
little leaf-mould or decayed manure, and sandt 
Drain well, and pot firmly. Keep close again 
for a time, then ventilate freely, water liberally, 
but only when required, and give weak liquid- 
manure onoe or twice a week.—B. C. R. 


- They did not bloom because they 

were not strong enough. This olass of Pelar¬ 
gonium requires different treatment from the 
Zonals to have them bloom well.' All you can 
do now is to keep them in a light, airy posi¬ 
tion through the winter, and in February shift 
Into 6-inoh pots in good loam. In due course 
they will bloom if they are well oared for. 
When they have done flowering out them baok 
rather hard; give but little water until they 
break into growth, and then shake away all the 
old soil and repot. Daring late summer they 
are best in the open air till September. Pinch 
baok the strongest shoots, and you will get 
tardy, compact specimens by winter.—J. C. B. 
8754 .—Arrangement of a stand in a 
conservatory.— The most suitable arrange¬ 
ment must, of course, depend clrcum- 

stances, such as aspeob, position, height, &c , y 
and the details given are so meagre that it is 
impossible to do more than offer a few sugges¬ 
tions. As a rale, such places are made to look 
too mnoh like a florist's shop. Raised stages 
filled with pot-plants are much too formal to 
afford a really pleasing effect, however good the 
material itself may -be. What if wanted is 
variety, tnd • mor< natural tnC siijaatstyle'of 


arrangement than la usually met with. A shady 
side or eud might be filled with well-consferuoted 
rockwork, and planted with Ferns. The baok 
wall (if there is one) should be trellised, and 
oovered with Passion-flowers, Heliotropes, Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums, or Camellias, &o., accord¬ 
ing to circumstanoes, planted in a narrow border 
arranged at its foot. The roof should be fur¬ 
nished, but not too thickly, with Fuchsias and 
other climbers, also planted out. Abutilons do 
remarkably well in this way, and are almost 
always In bloom. Some large .pots or tubs 
of Palms, Camellias, Zonals, and so forth, stand¬ 
ing about have a good effect, and may be fre¬ 
quently rearranged. In one part might be 
placed a stand for flowers in season, grown in 
small pots. A small fountain, or basin and 
jet, mimic waterfall, or the like, looks well In 
such a place, if not too toy-like, and especially 
amongst Ferns. Heat the house with three or 
four rows of 4-inoh pipe, running round the out¬ 
side walls as muoh out of sight as possible.— i 
B. 0. R< 

8788. — Treatment of Tree - Carna¬ 
tions.—These must be prepared for flowering 
in the winter by being propagated the previous 
season. Cuttings of the small side-growths 
should be taken off from January to the end of 
March. They will soon form roots in bottom- 
heat, and the yonng plants should be potted off 
and grown on under glass until May, when they 
will stand out-of-doors. In faot, during the 
summer and early autumn months they do muoh 
better out-of-doors than under glass, form¬ 
ing a more healthy and short-jointed growth. 
Keep the leaves free from green-fly, and this 
pest does not do muoh harm when the plants are 
out-of-doors. They must be placed in a glass¬ 
house in October, but when oold weather sets in 
the plants require a warmer temperature than 
that usually given to ordinary greenhouse 

S lants, or the flowers will not bo perfsctly 
eveloped.—J. D. E. 

8808.—Lilium aur&tum in a pot.— It 
will be quite safe to leave the pot out-of-doors 
daring the winter; bat it ought to be plunged over 
the rims in Coooa-nat-fibre refuse or some light, 
loose material. What would be most likely to 
iojare the bulb during winter would be heavy 
rains or melting snows; I would place some¬ 
thing over the pot to throw off the wet. A 
square of glass raised above the plunging 
material would answer admirably, ft would 
afford the needful light when the shoots came 
np in the spring.—J. D. E. 

8737. — Keeping old Pelargonium 
roots. —You will not find a better way than 
by putting them into pots. Trim off some of the 
old foliage, but do not out them back, as they 
will then not be so likely to rot in winter. Cram 
as many of them as you can into 6-inoh or 
8 inch pots, using just enough light soil to sur¬ 
round the roots. Give a watering to settle 
the soil, and put them in as light a place as 
possible in a cool room. They will want little 
or no water through the winter, and if the de¬ 
caying foliage is out off, a great percentage of 
the plants will come through.— Byfleet. 

8 ? 02 .— Winter treatment of climbers In a 
porch.— Withhold water now bo as to Induce the growth 
to get Arm and hard to resist the winter. If the poroh 
is unheated, as I presume it is, the ohief aim should 
be to keep the plants in health till the warmth of sprirg 
starts them into growth again.—E. H. 

-The plants will not require any attention during 

winter, as they will not grow muoh. Oob»a soandens and 
Bousringaultia baselloldee are very vigorous growing 
plants, and would soon smother eveything else in the 
poroh. The growths of all of them will require regulating 
and training next sessan to keep the spaoe allotted for 
them—J. D, E. 

8726. — Forcing: Madonna Lilies. — 
Market growers in the neighbourhood oi London 
are successful in forcing this Lily, and there is 
no reason why you should not be also. In the 
first place, it is absolutely necessary to start 
with good, well-grown bulbs, and they must be 
potted at the right time; this is in August, 
before new leaves appear. It is quite useless to 
pot them up now for next year’s forcing ; they 
would not beoome sufficiently established, and 
bulbs that are now growing in the open ground 
would be in a''great measure spoilt by being 
lifted at the present time. I was once obliged 
to move some bulbs of this Lily In autumn, and 
they never did any good. The best results are 
generally obtained from bulbs that have been 
one year In pots before being plaoed in heat. 
They should be grown where they get plenty of 
sun and air when making their growth, and in 1 


May and June ti»y clngW tO get some liquid 
manure frequently. As soon as they start into 
growth again in late summer keep them well 
watered and feed them. Put them in a cold 
frame in November, and place them in warmth 
in February. Plants prepared in this way are 
sure to bloom well.—J. C. B, 

8803. — Treatment of tuberous 
Begonias. — Tuberous Begonias usually go 
to rest at this season. Less water wiu be 
required now, and in a short time the pots may 
be placed under the stage till growth begins 
again about next February or Maroh, when they 
should be brought to the light and repotted in 
loam and leaf-mould, In about equal parts, with 
a little sand to make the compost porous. The 
tubers must not be allowed to get dust-dry at 
any time during winter, but very little water 
will be required.—E. H. 

8757. — L&pageria shoots turning 
brown. — I have a plant of the white variety, 
the young shoots of whioh used to go off exactly 
as you desoribe. My plant stands at the eaa% 
end of a small lean-to greenhouse facing south. 
I made a point of shading in hot weather as soon 
as the sun came on the plant, but this did not 
cure the mlsohief. I then thought that the hot 
morning sun shining in at the end of the house 
might be the real source of evil, so I nailed a 
mat up there. From that time I have had no shoots 
go brown, so that It was evidently the sun that 
killed them. This is, probably, all that your plant 
requires. Keep the sun off till 4 p.m. in the 
summer.—J. C. B. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.- Queries and answers are inserted in 
ClARDSirtKG free qf charge if correspondents follow the rule i 
here laid down for thetr guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardkni.vg, 37, Southampton-street. Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sejit, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
In mind that, as Gardbnino has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often bo 
very useful, and those who reply icould do well to mention, 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDESisa 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


8833.— Green Tomato preserve. — Can anyone 
kindly inform me how to make green Tomato preserve ?— 
W. P. 

8837. —Mowing Grass.—When should I leave off 
mowing Grass 7 Is January the best month to sow Grass- 
seeds?— Kit. 

8838. — Hedychlum Gardnerlanum. — Would 
someone kindly give me a few bints on the culture of 
this plant?—E. F. 

8839. —Extracting honey.—Will some reader o! 
Gart>rhino kindly tell me the beet way to extract honey 
from the oomb ?—R M. J. 

8840 — Blackberry culture.—I wish to In c rease my 
stock of Amerloan Blackberries. How and when shall I 
proceed?— 

fc84i.—Spiraea japonloa after flowering.-What 
la the beet plan to adopt with Spiraea japonloa after U has 
flowered?—C harlks Dodd. 

8842 —Earliest flowering garden Plnk-Wffl 
someone kindly tell me the name of the earlisst flowering 
garden Pink?—O artsriutv. 

S84 -Clematis Jackmanl. — How should this 
Clematis be propagated ? If by outbingr, what is the beet 
time or year to taks them ?—Tacolnrstos. 

8344 — Lyclum barbaram. — Wai Lydum bxr- 
barum, oalled Duke of Argyle'e Tea, ever used as tee, and 
did the Duke of Argyle introduce it ? — B. B. 

8845. — AUamanda not flowering.— I have had an 
Allamanda four years; but it has never flowered. Will some* 
one please advise as to its culture ?—Mrs. O&borxr Sirrm, 

$34fl.— Lawn dressing.— What Is the beet dressing 
for a large tennig-lawn that <b covered with Plantains end 
Mvis? Andii Maroh the right time to put it on?—J. M. 

8847. —Hardy plants for fonagek—w» someone 
give me the names of the best hydy plants that nave 
foliage that may be used in making up bouquets?—W. A. 

8848. —Sweet-scented Tobacco pot flowering. 
—I have some BiootUna affinia plants > that have not 
flowered this summer. Are they worth keeping tiH next 
season ?-CnARLB8 Dodd. 

8949 —Canning fruit.— I should-like to know ihne 
1 could obtain Information as to the boh me thods -of nan 
Ding fruits, such as Ptaotae. Tomatoes, ho., for Inn 
mission from Australia.—C. F.’ 
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8860 —Moving- an Aranoarla«—1 have-a Monkey 
Pnszk-plants about 3 feet high, .which I want to nau. 
When ie the beet time of the year for the work, and 
il the beat soil 2—▲ Naw Smmcjujmuu — 

8851.— Use of ammooi^-water.—I am able towel 
clear ammonia-water from a gas-works, and thould he gTsd 
if aoy reader 61 Gardbning would inform me aa to its um, 
ako* quantities to be used, &3. ?—T. B. i 

8352.— Deutz las not flowering.— Lost spring my 
Deutzias were floweileea. 1 have five trees. Would some¬ 
one kindly suggest a cause for this, so that I may guard 
against it next spring ?—Charlrb Dodd. 

8853.—' Transplanting* Yew-tree.— I have a Yew- 
tree which has been in one position about eighteen years. 
It ie over twenty-fonr years old, and about 8 feet high. 
Will It be safe to remove it ? If so, how and when ?— A, O. 

8864. — Wireworm and paraffin - oil. — Will 
*'J. L.” kindly inform me whether the paraffin-oil 
reoommended by him for destroying wireworm could be 
safely used in beds pUqted with standard Roses ?—H. Of 

8355. —Spring flowers.— I want to have some phptlp 

for bedding out in Aprif arid May before the Pelargoniums 
an ready: Wall flowers, Violas, Silene, &o. Is lb too late 
to sow them now, or must I buy plants now or wait tillthe 
spring ?—A. B. P. ■ - 

8356. —Trained fmlt-tree3.— Would any reader 1 -Of 
OARDiranra kindly tell me the beat and simplest form of 
tree to manage for wall? I want Plums, Pears, sod 
Cherries. Ib the Q linos stock the best for wall Pear- 
teee3?—T. E. Wood. 

8857.—Polnsettla for cool greenhouse.— Will 
someone kindly till me whether Poinsettia puloherrima 
may be grown in a oool greenhouse ? If So, ra what toil 
should It be planted, and what further treatment will. be 
necessary ?— Tacolneston. 

8853.— Use for vineries.— To what prod table use 
oould two large vineiiss be put, aa Grapes do not pay for 
fuel and labour ? Oan anything be grown with the Grapes, 
or would It be best to take the Vines oat? The Vines are 
Black Hamburgh, and between thirty and forty years old. 
—Doko. 


8359.— Cinder tennis-court.— Will someone kindly 
inform me as to the best way of making a cinder tenjus 
oourt? I have one in my garden, ftut the cinders do not 
bind sufficiently. Would the fine dust from the stoves of 
the hob-houses, mixed with breeze from the gae-woiks, do ? 
—Maria Lewis. 

83G0u —Leggy Pelargoniums.— How am I to man¬ 
age soarlet Pelargoniums bo at to have large plants without 
their being leggy—I mean plants eight or ten years old. 
Dlreotly mine are a year ay soold they go all to stem and 
flower. If they are out down every year they never ge'b 
any bigger.—A. B. P. 

8361.— Onltnre of Freesias.— My Freesiae are just 
beginning to peep up in their pets. I have never yet been 
able to bloom Freesias. Do they require much or little 
water? Do they like oool treatment, and may they have 
weak liquid-manure ? If so, at what stage of growth, and 
how often ?—Llanwnda. 


8362 —Cedras macrooarpa —I have been success¬ 
ful In getting these from seed sown this year. They have 
been in a box with other seedlings, and are now about 
4 Inches high, aDd seem strong and healthy, notwithstand¬ 
ing they look spindly. What sort of a tree is It, and what 
sort of oone does it bear, and what height will it grow to? 


8663.— Growing' Cucumbers.—lam having a warm 
house pul up, and am going to grow Ououmbera In it. 
Kindly give me instructions how to prooeed? I« will be 
8 feet 6 inohee wide, and 10 feet long; and wilKbe heated 
by a brick flue, kept covered by soil. Oan I keep anything 
else In it besides? If so, what would be moet profitable? 
—W. T. Davis. .. 


8364.— Creepers, &a, in conservatory.—I have 
abriok wall, 40 leeb by 11 feet, behind staging, whioh I 
wish to oover with a o lose-growing, non-flowering creeper 
(evergreen and clinging preferred), or else something 
whioh would not grow too luxuriantly. Being at baok of 
a 6 feet staging it is difficult to get at to trim or out.— 
North Briton. 

8835.—Culture of fruiting D ack weed.— I should 
feel muoh obliged if you will kindly tell me the treatment 
this plant requires. Will it live through the winter ? I 
have watered ib every other day ,and kept ib In a oool 
sitting room, rather shaded. It is In a 3-inob pot, and the 
whole plant Is covered with berries just burning yellow. 
—Memorabilia 

8368.—Roses for December flowering —Will 
anyone kindly tell me how soon I may allow Tea Roac- 
treee to keep their bade? Hitherto all buds this autumn 
have been nipped off. The plants, whioh are In pots, were 
brought into the greenhouse on the 21 st, and temperature 
will be kept up to 60 degs. Should the plants be syringed 
every day ?— Own. 

8667.—Insects on Carr Ant-boshes.—The roots 
of many of my Carrant bushes are infested with numbers 
of tiny whlbe msec is, presenting the appearanoe of speoks 
of milk. I should be very glad to know what the inseots 
are, and whether the state of things oan be remedied ? 
The bashes have been looking yellow and unhealthy all 
the summer.—H. H. 

8863.— Scephanoti8 fruiting.—I have a Sfephanotls 
oovering a small portion of the roof of a cool stove-house. 
The plant has now eighteen fruits of vary ing sizes. Gan 
any reader tell me how long they are likely to be before 
ripe, and If I am likely to sb&nd a ohanoe of getting any- 
thing of valae from the seed ? Will they weaken the plant 
if left on ?— Frltwbll. 

8869.— Piantlng standard fruit-trees.—I am 
about to plant I our standard Apple-trees. My subsoil is sand, 
and Apple-trees whose roots penetrate to it canker And 
die ofii at the tips. I oan give one tree 2 feet dear of good 
soil. The last tree, however, will get but 12 inohee in 
depth. In this oase, I oan mound the soil on the top. 
I wish to plant the earliest dessert Apple whioh Is worth 
eating, by whioh 1 mean of really good flavour, the latest 
keeping kitchen Apple of good quality, and the best main 
crop of kitohen Apples for suoosMion 1 The surface soil 
here is good red garden mould, and I oan add the topeplb 
of an old meadow. Locality, South-west Wilts, on tits 
bordstsof Dorset.—DoRHiAiy > j - 

Digitized by ^jOOQlC 


8870. — Dime for garden.— Whnt quantity of lime is 
neoessary to dress a garden 50 feet by 160 feet to destroy 
insects and manure the ground? Stable-litter has been 
plentifully supplied daring the past year. Shoald the 
lime be spread over the surface after trenching, or how 
applied ? Where oan lime and salt for agricultural pur¬ 
poses be prooured in South London ?—T. B. 

8871. —Points in Auricula flower.— Would some¬ 
one kindly give me the points in the flower of a florist’s 
Auricula, and a ehort account of the best treatment of the 
plants? I should like to know the dlflerenoo between the 
florist’s and the alpine Auriculas. I wrote to a grower for 

E l&nts a short tims sinoe, bub bis prloe appeared very 
igh. I should like to grow some good cheap kinds.— 
Frbd F. PoiriaSON. 

8872.— Planting fruit-trees.— As I think of very 
shortly planting from 10) to 150 young Apple and Hum- 
trees, I shall be glad If you will kindly inform me what I 
ought to pay for getting out the holes, eaoh 3 feet square 
ana 18 inohes deep, 15 feet apart ? The ground is in Surrey ; 
subsoil chalk, and rather stony. My Idea is to have the 
ground got ready in advance, and pay for actual planting 
separately.— Inquirbr. 

8873.— Winter house.—Gould anyone kindly tell me 
ths probable cost of an ereotion, either house or frame, to 
be built 6 feet high againsb a brlok wall, leading to< a 
smoking-room, 8 feet long, and 4 feet wide; the house to 
be built on leads whioh are over a kitohen, and also has the 
sun till four. I suppose this heat would quite keep the 
frost out, as It la merely wanted to winter plants in ? And 
aboub how long would lb take to build ?—Kit. 

8374.— Rose - trees not blooming.— Would you 
please advise me what to do with Gloirs oe Dijon Roses, 
whioh have not bloomed this year, with the exoepoion of one 
tree, which yielded two flowers. We are in the outskirts 
of the town, and the tree whioh bloomed has morning 
sun up till noon, but the atmosphere Is smoky, of oouree, 
and all the tries swarmed with green-fly during the dry 
season In June.— Norah, Newcastle-onTyne. 

8375.—Pink Tallps.—Is there suoh a thing as a pare 
pink Tulip, unmlxed with yellow or white? By pink I 
mean the oolotur of pink ohina-rose, not blush, nor rosy- 
white. The bulb catalogues are moet oonfuaing. One 
catalogue gives Rose Lulsante as lovely pink, another 
oerise, beautifully edged with white. 1 want a pink Tulip 
to associate with Iris reticulata, blooming at the sane 
time. Pure pink and Violeb would, I Imagine, make a 
lovely mixture.—L lanwnda. 

8878.— Heating a greenhouse.— I am constructing 
a lean-to greenhouse against the south wall of my house, 
24 feet long by 9} feet wide. I wish to know the beat and 
oheapesb way of heating it moderately during frosty or 
oold weather, as I only intend growing ordinary greenhouse 
plants in ib. Perhaps some of your correspondents will 
kindly advise me the name of a small stove with hob-water 
pipes, and if heating ib with piraffia-oil would salt, I 
should prefer ib, provided it would nob Injure bhe plants.— 
Begonia. 

8377.— Ferns in a case.—I shoald be glad to know 
what creepers are most suitable for a small Fern case built 
out of a dining room window? Are there any olimbing 
Ferns that would do ? I wish to oover ths top and sides 
with green. The aspsot is east, and the only means of 
heating the oase is by the waim air of the room. Is it 
best to keep the Ferns in pote, or to fill the esse with 
mould and plant the Ferns in it ? Is it a good plan to 
water them weekly with manure-water, il so, what sort is 
bent ? Any advioe would be most acceptable.— 8 . O. R. 

REPEATED QUERY 

8703.— Weeds, &o., in a garden.— My house Is a 
new one, only having been bmlt three years, and is on 
land that was onus a Rhubarb field. The garden-a email 
one—la cultivated for vegetables, and although I am always 
at work trying to keep it clean, I cannot get ril of the 
Dog Daisies, with whioh the ground eeams perfeoUy In¬ 
fested. They oome up so thickly and so fast that I cannot 
tell the plants from them for a time. Again, if I allow the 
ground to stand a week it gets quite green on the saifaoa. 
The land is of a nice, light oharaoter, with a subsoil of 
sandy gravel. How oan I get rid of the weeds? And is 
the greenness of the surface owing to want of manure and 
poorness of soil, or does it mean work and patience ?— 
F. W. O. 


To the fMowing queries brie/ editorial replies 
ore given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

8378 — Name of an Orchid (A. G. Butler).—U is 
osrbainly not Odontoglosratn orlspum; more likely Onoi- 
dlum flexuosum. Send a little spray when the flowers are 
open.—M. B. 

8879. -Black thrlpa on Ferns (C. Rodyore).— The 
plants are horribly infested with the blank thrlps. Oat ail 
the fionds off and burn them quickly, and clean the mould. 
Toe plants have been kepb too warm.—J. J. 

8880. —Imported Orchids (R. S )- — You must 
keep the Orchids in the house stated, and send me flowers, 
so that I may have an Idea as to what they may be, before 
I oan give you any directions aa to treatment. You must 
get the night temperature above 55 degs.— M. B. 

8381.— Creeper for a cool-honse (Rob Roy).— 
Nothing will suit you batter than the creeping Ficus, F. 
repens, whioh quiokly clothes the wall of a greenhouse, 
i making a rich green facing. Shoot-cuttings may be struck 
I at any lime of ths year In a little warmth. The flowers 
; are insignificant. 

8332.—Bolbll on a Fern (Mrs. M. S. S.).—U is not 
I a seed-pod growing bub a bulbil whioh has formed. The 
name of the Fern is Asplenlum hulblferum (bulb bearing). 
It oomes from New Zealand. To obtain young specimens 
peg the frond down on to a pan of earth until ths young 
plants are rooted.—J. J. 

8883.— Ripening Tomatoes (R. M. J.).-0\ course 
it is not better to gather the Tomatoes until they are rip?, 
unless it is at the end of the season, when there is no 
ohanoe of their ripening up well. At thin time it would 
be better to out the fruits off and piaos them In a dry 
sunny window. They will not be so floe in flavour as those 
ripened on the plant, but will be aooeptablo. 


8884.— Nsctarine fruit cracking (Mrs. Wood , 
AbtoA).— We should shy the roots of ths trees have either 

J ot Into a bad subsoil, or they have been allowed to get 
ry. It Is impossible to tell from your letter. The trees 
ere evidently radically wrong. Cannot name the variety 
from the fruit cent. 

8835.- Creeper for north wall (Firwood) — 
Yeltoh’s Virginian Creeper, or some such Ivy m Emerald 
Gem, or Green, as it is sometimes called, would suit. It la 
a very quick-growing, rloh, green-leaved variety. Well 
dig uptha soli before planting, so as to enoourage them to 
obtain a firm hold quickly. 

8889 — Sweet-scented Tobacco (A. B. P.y- The 
Nicotians is dying naturally ; but you can easily raise a 
stock again in spring by sowing seed in a little warmth. 
You oan pot some of the plants on and plant out a few In 
the garden. It is a oharming thing in large and small 
gardens, end looks well amongst low shrubs. 

8887.-Gardening for profit (W. T. Dari#).- 8 orrv 
we oannot help you, knowing nothing of the soil or posi¬ 
tion. Your best plan would be to get proper advioe on 
the spot It would not pay unless yon know thoroughly 
well the kinds of orop to plant, their oulture, &o. A good 
gardener in the neighbourhood would be able to assist 
you. 

8333.—Aubrletlas and Aquilegias from seed 
(A. B. P.).—Sow Oolumbine seed as Boon as ripe in a oool 
frame, and place the pan or pot near the glass. It may be 
also raised In the open air; bat it is safer under glue- If 
sown in light beds in the open protect from slugs. It is 
most easy to propagate Aubrletlas by division. Sweet 
Pea, Silene, Cornflower, Nemophila, Visoaria, Limnan- 
the», Larkspur, Poppy, and Soabiour, are usually sown n 
autumn. 

8389,-DahliaB in winter (Ttm;.-When frest has 
destroyed the leaves, out down the stems, and on a fine 
day lift the roots. Remove carefully with a stick the 
soil from the tubers, and expose them for a short time to 
the sun, so as to dry them. Then store them away under 
the staging of a house that Is safe from frosts, and allow 
no wet or drip to touch the tubers, which rot if not kept 
dry. Possibly your cell ar was too damp. A few, of course, 
will die, but there should be very few mishaps. 

8890. —The Bede guar (Oynlpa rosea) (M. E. P.). 
—Tne mosey exorescecoe seen on the Wild Rose is produced 
by a small gall-fly, named Oynlpa rosea, whioh Is shining 
black, with the base of the abdomen and legs reddish. The 
Insect lays about a dozen eggs close together at the ex¬ 
tremity of a branoh of a Rise-tree. They are not laid on 
the surface, but the insect either oute a slit in whioh to 

S laoe the eggs, or rather, punotures the epidermis, and 
eposite the eggs below it. The Irritation of the tissues 
produoed by the larvae, whioh are hatohed from these eggs, 
onuses an exoete of woody fibre to be deposited round them. 
The spot increases in size, and as the larvae grows the 
Irritation doubtless increase®, and the exterior throws out 
tb^e mossy filaments whioh characterise the Bedeguar. 
These are not mere one flat processes, with branches strik¬ 
ing off on eaoh side, lithe exoresenos is out aoroes it Will 
be seen to oonslib of numerous calls In a hard, woody 
substanoe. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We Should be glad i/ readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we oannot under- 
tak to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

j. D. E.— The Begonias after tbe leafage has decayed 
down may be wintered in any dry place away from frosts. 
Under the staging of a greenhouse would do; but there 
must be no drip or wet from planta above,—.— 8, L., Mal¬ 
vern.—Leave the Aiparagns alone. The plants will not 

require so muoh water during tbe winter season.- A 

Vicars Wife. —We should be able to anist you better if 
you gave the names of the plants that have failed in ths 

greenhouse.- A New Subscriber.— You oan sow seeds in 

the spring; bub it would be quick to put in plants. Un¬ 
fasten the trees from the wall and tie the ehoote together 
In small bundles. Nothing bat a thorough oleanaing with 
some insecticide or soft-soap and water will do the trees 

any good.- Woodforder.— Soap-suds will not bread 

vermin. Pot the Fern in the epring when new growth is 
about to begin. It is quite time the cuttings were taken. 
Take off pleoee with a hit of root, if possible, and dibble 
the m In a oold frame, keeping the lights on during wet and 

frosty weather. Plant but in spring.- G. T. K. —You 

oan procure the varieties at any good fruit nursery.- 

A Gardening Reader.—Let ths Fern remain until ths 

spring.- S. L .—We oannot insert your. note. We must 

refer you to the advertising columns, whioh perhaps will 
assist you.— —Fred F. Poulson —The Auricula enow Is 
held in London at the end of April. The date lor next 

season’s exibitlon Is not fixed.-SucWe.—Out the plants 

baok, and if tbe soil is poor, whioh no doubt lb is, give a 

good dressing of loam.- J. P., who sends a dozen kinds 

ol Ferns, the fronds alldnfertile, most send better specs!- 
mens nexb season. Io Is impoESlble to name them from 

suoh sorape. - Jack. —The Everlasting Pea will certainly 

i sjure the Vine Ib re too late to sow Plr k-seed. There is 
no other name for the pot.— Maiden-hair. — Meeere. 
Arthur Booty fc Go , Harrogate, Yorke. You will obtain 
particulars from the pi. — Rufus. —The Honeysuokle 
would do In the position mentioned. They are both 
beautiful kinds, especially Lonioera Japonic?, or Halleaaa, 
as it is also oalled. You would scarcely want two, how- 
6 v< r, with ths Rose; but you oould remove one when they 

get too olose together.- Auld Reekie.—We know of 

nothing better than “ Villa Gardening,” by E. Hobday, 

published bv Maomillan.- Norah .—Yon must give more 

details.- Tat.— Leave the Begonias alone, and store 

them In a oool, dry place through the winter.- J. M.— 

8 end particulars of treatment. Rspot the Fern in the 
spring. Certainly not, unless you wish to get rid of the 
plank Ol ooarse. It robs the ground cf muoh of its 
strength; but does no barm spreading about in a 

shrubbery.- A. J. S .—Several thing* bring on shanking 

—viz., exoeeslve dryness at the roots of the Vines, sudden 
ofaills, too rich a soil, and the roots getting down is to a 
cold subsoil, or overorooptng. We oannot advise you from 

your letter.- Auricula .—Pot them off and keep them in 

a oold frame through the winter. Give plenty of Mr on 
fine days, and do not let the plants get wet, or exposed to 
drip. Water vexy oarsfuUy. They will flower poiiibly In 

Dngir?il frem 
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•pring. Transplant la 
keep toe plants In pots. 


raring If you an not going to 
The experience of ear oonreepon* 


keep the plante in pole. The experience of ear correspon¬ 
dent Is in favour of chloride of lime; bat the tuual and 

safest oourse is to nee Tobacco smoke.- Enquirer.—The 

maonxe mnsb have been bad staff. Good stable-manure is 
excellent for fruit-trees, and the best you can have. There 
are many good " artificials.” We do not recommend 
traders. Bracken Fern is muoh used for protecting plants. 
It is better than straw, whloh makes a litter In the garden. 

- Caboon.—Vury good specimens of the Nottingham 

Medlar, wbioh Is of a finer flavour than the Datob. 
Gather the fruit about the end of the present month, not 
earlier, or they will shrivel. Lay them oat oarefuliy on 
the shelves of a fruit-room, or any oool room, with the 
open side downward. When rotten they are ready for use. 
—— Amateur.— Trioyrtis hirta is no use for a mixed 
border. The flowers are small and interesting, but not 

showy. It is more oorloue than useful.- R. E.— Please 

oompiy with our roles, and repeat the query. We may 

then be able to give the required Information.- 

B. 2?.—Certainly. They should be lit for use now. The 
small tubers will do well for planting next season. Such 
an occurrence would not be unusual. If you find It is a 
good variety, bo>h in productive and table anilities, keep 

It dlstinot and try it agalo next year.- Sothants.—As 

your position is very bleak and exposed, we should lift the 
the beet of the seedling Carnations, pot them up. and 

keep throigh the winter in a frame - Reader of Gar- 

PUise.—The plants will, of course, die If stood on a floe. 
Fat them in a fairly warm temperature, and water very 
oarefuliy. Too muoh will move fatal. The other plant 
we should say Is praotioally dead. The soil you have 
potted it in is rich enough for a Vine. Your treatment is 
altogether wrong, and the fact that water stands in the 
pot after application shows the oondition of the compost. 
Tarn it out of the pot, and doubtless you will find toe 
roots quite rotten. Good turfy-loam, not too heavy, will 
do well for Camellias. The only benefit in plaoing them 
upon inverted pats Is to keep worms from entering them, 
and leaving the drainage open for the water to run away 
freely. Common Antennarla needs no protection. Pro 
pagatien by seeds and root division. The same remark 
applies to toe other. Eoheveria seconds glauoa is pro¬ 
pagated by seed or offshoots. Sow in a close frame. Keep 
the old plants in a dry plaoe, safe from frosts. Give very 

little water. Plant out end of May.- Lady Amateur.— 

Veltch’s Virginian Creeper would suit. It Is tidier than 
the Gammon one, and you oould try yellow Jasmine. Yon 
oyuld move the plant now. Nothing muoh will bloom on 
the walL Ivies will do will, and there are several pretty 
variegated kinds. Oould you not keep the Grass in order 
by dipping ? 8ee oar note in Gardshibg, page 475, about 

edgings.- Joe.—The bulbs may be lifted now, and the 

i aoil enr 


decayed manure. It ehould be dug ap a good dep;h. The 
Ivy will eventually kill toe tree. It not only strangles It, 

but deprives the roots of the tree of nourishment.- 

B. P. A. —Certainly do not cutoff toe leaves of the Tiltome, 
Both of them are annuals. Cold frame means a frame 
that Is not heated at all, and oold house means 
the same. The else you mention Is not unusual for 
Tomatoes. Most nurserymen use the terms in the way 
you mention. The other terms used are synonymous. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FBUIT8. 

Any oommunieatione respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor qf Gardening Illus- 
tpatmd, : 7, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of pianta.— S. C. o .—Jatmlnnm greoilli- 
mom.— J. D. 2?.—Spanish Broom (Spartiam janoeum) 

- Horace .—Aster horizontalis; 2, Please send io 

flower.- Robt. Greening.—We have reoeived your letter 

but no spedmen for name.- W. Robb.—Plasm send 

fertile fronds next season. They were dried up.- 

IP. T. H , Ryhope.—The bulb looks like that of a Daffodil. 

-.Vo Marne. —Please send fewer specimens, and so fie 

the labels that they oannoi become detached- LlandaJ). 

—You send too many. We name toe following: 13, Iso- 
lepis grao;lis; 15, Annual Chrysanthemum; 10 and 11, 
varieties of Beeonia Bex ; 1 and 2, Adlanturn ouneatum ; 
0, Piles mascots: 12, An Oxalls of some kind. Send 

flowers; 14, Hr oranges.- Reuben Marsh. — Miltoola 

C owesl- P.P. G. -1, Impatient glandultfera; 2 Hellan- 

thus gfganteuh; 3, H. multiooruc v«r.; 4, Common Golden 

Bod.- Dumas -It is not an Honeysuckle. Send in 

flower.- A Boyle. — Hieraoium aurandaoum.- S. 3 G. 

—1, Sedam maximum; 2, Sbo wy Stoneorop (Sedas spec la¬ 
bile) ; 3, Sednm sp. 

Names Ot fruit.—if. Archdale. —1, Blenheim Orange; 

2, King Pippin; 3, spedmen too poor.- B. M .—You 

ehould not send more than four at a time. The speoimens 
are not good; but we name the following: 1, Marie Louise; 

3, Vioar ot Winkfleld; 4, Jersey Gratioli; 5, tackle; 

7, Durondeau: 8, Oalebasse ; 0, Ne Plus Mearis ; 1 0, Bean* 

D'Anj >u ; 11, Possibly Knight's Monarch- W. H. Deane. 

—Fondante d’Antomne.- L. S. Brookes.— Largs Apple 

la Yorkshire Beauty. The other not recognised. The 

Pearls the B’aok Aohan.- DonMead.— Early Nonpareil 

and Beauty of Kent are two Apples grown largely.- 

Septimus. —19, Cellini; 28. Warner's King ; BO, Cellini, not 

In character.-IF. T. H., Ryhope. —The Apple Golden 

Nob.- Miss Herring.—P»st Vioar of Winkfleld.- 

J. D. B.— 1, Next week ; 2, Poor fruit of Apple Cat’s-head. 
-IK. F. Devos. — 1, Soorplon; 2, Hawtbornden; 

8, Colonel Vaughan ; 4, Fearn’s Pippin.- C. F. D. — 

1, Warners King; 2, Not recognised. — Wm. Girling.— 

We do nob know the variety.- P. C. IF.—1, Rtbeion 

Pippin; 2. Hawtbornden; 3, Fearn’e; 4, Notreoognleed. 

The Pear is Doroodeau.- C. PUcheU.-A.otAe Beauty of 

Kent.- J. D 2?.—Apple Hunbledoa Deux Am.- 

JB Bishop .—Pear Jersey Gratioli. 


there le no ohanoe of overcrowding in the run. Would 
it bo better to atop up toe hole on to toe oommon and 
keep a ours breed of fowls, as I want batter layers T I 
have a Hamburgh oook at present and mixed breeds. I 
like to have a tow good table ohiokens; bat prefer having 
plenty of eggs—in the winter especially.—H utwifb. 

8892—OroMlnff fowls.—What Is tbs best brsed of 
hens to keep to ohms with Langshans ?—S A. 8. 

8893.— Ducks on a pond.—I have a lot of docks 
whloh I oannot got Into a bouts at night, and last spring 
laid eggs in the water and all sorts of places. What oould 
I do to get them In at night to lay in hones, so as to secure 
egge and neeteT-N. B. 

8891.— Unhealthy chicken. — Will " Donlting ' 
kindly tell me what oan be done far a chicken three or four 
months old, whooe or^p is unusually large, hanging down 
like a bag ? It ia not hard, bat soft and puffy f I have 
given it oastor-oil, and kepb it in a yard by itself. It le 
lively and always ready for food, whloh I give sparingly; 
but the crop is still large, and has been so for several 
weeks.— Gua. 

8896. — Shrubs for a fowl-yard.—I bars just started 
a poultry-house and yard, whloh I expeot wifi bo hot in 
rammer. Will someone kindly tell me of aoy qnlok grow¬ 
ing, hardy shrube that I oould plant aouto afford some 
shade next year T Of ooorse, I do not expeot the shrubs 
to thrive, as toe fowls will be aura to aeratah round them; 
but if I gee shade my purpose will be answered. 1 must 
put in something oh sap. — Ttro. 

889'.— Cleaning- a fowl-house, Sc.—I should feel 
greatly obliged if someone would toll me of the most 
expeditious way of cleaning an old fowl-hones and run. 
It has been in use four years, and smalls badly, although 
the roosting and laying house has been repeatedly lime 
washed. I am anxious to get It purified by toe time frosts 
set in, as I wish to remove some young March pullets to 
tots warm home. They are now In an extemporised plaoe, 
whloh would be too oold and exposed when Saptemoer le 
over. A ay information on the subjeot would greatly 
oblige, as my pullets are very healthy, whereas the old 
hone whloh were in the house I wish purified lost the head 
feather*, and one or two died. I am told the hones waa 
the oanse. Is this so? I should also be grateful for any 
hints as to the treatment of the pallets when they are 
removed?—C liaklutsm. 

8897. — Diseased fowls.—Will "Dralting," or some- 
one elee, kindly tell me what la wrong with some fowls I 
have? They seem In perfect health, and are in laying 
order, yet they go on the neat and lay, and afterwards 
droop their wings and tail, and mops fora few hours, end 
then die. We have opened several, and intend organs all 
seem healthy, no inflammation nor aoythtng in crop but 
rood food. We are quite at a lose, aod have loit about 
70 fowls, sometimes as many as 10 and 12 per diem. What¬ 
ever ia wrong only oommenoed 2ad September.—J. Bbobtrr. 


UNDER BILL OP SALE, AND BY ORDER OF 
TRUSTEE —"Nursery 8took.” West Wickham, Kent. 
Auotian Sals of about 40,000 well-grown Forest and Fruit- 
trees, Conifer, Auoubas, Specimen WelUugtonia, Border 
and Pot Bhrubs; about 10,000 Standard and Dwarf Roses, 

mVV. LEVINS will SELL (he above on 

1U. THURSDAY, Ootobar 31st, 1889, and two following 
days, at eleven for twelve each day. Oataloeues on the 

E remises, and of the Auotioueer. Railway-bridge, Bseken- 
am; and also at 8, Kirkdalr, Sydenham, S.B. M.B.—West 
Wiokham-statloo is on the South Eastern Bailwry-to whioh 
there are frequent trains from Oharing-eroaa, Waterloo, 
Cannon-street, and London-bridge. 

Splendid Bulbs from Holland. 

Sales every Monday, Wednesday, and Satur¬ 
day. In large and email lota, to suit 
all buyer*. 

M R J- C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 

TION at his Great Rooms, 88. King street, Oovent- 
gardea, every Monday. Wednesday, and Saturday at Half-past 
Twelve o'olook precisely eaoh day. fint-olass onsifaments of 
eboloe-named Hyaainths, f alios. Ore Buses, Sollies, Narcissus, 
and other bulbs arriving daily from wetl-kuowa farms in 
Holland. 

On view mornings of Bale and Catalogues had. 


CLIBRANS 


ALTRINCHAM; 

and II Sc IS. 
Market Street, 
Manchester. 


OEND THREE STAMPS, and yea will 
w receive by return of post Several Catalogue*, 
containing valuable information as to what should be 
planted now to ensure next 8pring a most beautiful 
garden. They contain information that will be found 
most useful to every amateur and gardener, acting, in 
faot, as Horticultural Guides. Ail who are fona of 
their gardens should secure copies. 

Just a few ‘Homely’ Flowers 

IF 8SM5&S 4 7* 

11 Forget-me-nots ..) 

Strong blooming plants. Too heavy to send by poet. { 

If All Primrose*. Clibran’e bold')___ . 

YOU P° rha p® the be* 1 OoUec- J-JJ* £®J , 

1 ww tions fn the oountry. J °®* F®* lf ®* 
Strong blooming plants. Too heavy to send by poet. 


mgywi Arabia, white; Aubrie-1 lg, 6d> per 
WAN I tia, purple; Alyssum, V dosen: 

*** S.compaotum,Polyan-/ 8*. per lW» 
thus, rich and rare colours. Fine plants. 


A Pansies, Show and Fancy .. 1 _ . 

Phlores, named 4 MaUft' 

Pyrethrunis, of sorts embracing J mwm * v" 
brilliant colours. Lovely shade*. 

A R If Fo *g love *» choice vars. .. SB. 6d. del. 
Is AT Polyanthus, single yellow 

Wfl 1 Polyanthus, single white /*^FBr dBEBO 

Strong blooming plants; these Polyanthus are beautiful 


GARDEN 

ufinif bn , ection |n the j 2o&. par iff* 

country. Fine plants. 

m Carnations and Piootees .. 1 fg. per dog. 
Carnations, Border and Clove > From 44 dos. 
Delphiniums, unnamed ..J 4m. per dog. 
line plants. These are strongly recommended. 


ftltniUA Peonies, herbaceous 1 9/- per dOEOB 

SPRING Ponies, tree . }*«* taeaoh 

VI IIIIIV Auricula alpine .. J 2/6 * &6 dog. 
^ _ Selected plants. _ 

Potentillas, of sorts t fine lRperdona I 
Primula Sieboldi, of sorts ( plants 16g.per dogen . 

N.B.—For anv Plant, Bulb, Ac., that you oannot I 
procure, tiy CLIBRANS, ALTRINCHAM. 

mni.iia ALTRINCHAM;also 

CLIBRAN S 


£fl SELECTED BULBS, Is. 6d. t carriage free. 

Hyaainths, MOroaas, 8 Tulips, 8 Narcissus, 6 Solllas. 
8 Ixias, 8 Iris, 6 Aoonltea. 6 Snowdrops; leo bulbs. In 9 
varieties, to.-WOODWARD, as below. 

EXHIBITION HYACINTHS, 4i.31; Roman 

■LI Hvaeluths, fa.; Nar., pe do r-white, Is; double Romeo, 
1«.; D ,ff jilts, 9d ; Afrioan Tuberose. Is. ed.; Freer 1 m, Is. ; 
Tigriaias, yellow, Is ; white, la 3d ; all per dox. 

MIXED IRIS, 1*. 6d ; Ixias, 3s.; Ranonou- 

las, to. fid.: Oroaas, Is.; Tulips, 4s ; Anemones, single, 
to ; double. 4s. fid.; flollla, to. 9i.; Aconites. to ; Nar. Poet., 
to.; Snowdrops, 2i. fit ; Gladiolus Tee Bride, 6s.; purple, 
5a ; pink, fie ; all per ICO. 


MUST BE SOLD — Ground wonted.—Green 

ILL Idea, well rooted, 25 for 3a,; dos, la 8d. White and 
Yellow Jasmines, S fact high, la dos. Variegated Honey- 
tackles, 3 feet, to. dos. Veronicas. 1 to lft feet, to. fid. dos. 
White Clematis, 8 feet, to. dos Sweet Briers, Is. Id. dos Peri¬ 
winkles, Is. dos. Monthly B oses. 3s. dox. Hardy Climbing 
Rosea, to. dos Half doseos tame rate if order amounts to 
over to -HEWITT A OO , Wynhol Eursery, Portfahsad. 

AUCTION PRICES —Zonal Geranium*, for 

A winter. Is. dos. Lemoa V rbenas, la. fid dos. Ha bro¬ 
th am naa etogans to. dos. Passion-flowers, to. dcx. Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns, to. doz. Faohslas, Is fid. doa. Heliotropes la. fd. 
dos. Hoys* fid. eaoh. Taoeonias, Is. doa. Hydrangeas, 4a. 
dos. Ha f dozens at dosen rate on orders of to. and apwards. 
—HEWITT A OO , Wynhol Nursery. Portiahead. _ 

TREES AND SHRUBS ht Anotion Prioeg.— 

I Laurustious, 1) ft.. Is. dosen. Euonymua, 1 ft., to. td. 
dos. Laurcls, 1 ft., Is. fid. dos. Austrian Pines, I ft.. 4«- don. 
Lombardy Poplaia 5 ft. to dos Evergreen shrubs. a»nits4, 
I to3ft., 6s. dos.— flBWITr 4 OO., Wynhol Nonary, PotUa- 


T ILIUMS.—Auratumi, from 61. ea. and 4i ^VVEET W 


POULTRY AND RABBITS, 

8891.— 'Profitable poultry keeping.— I should be 
muoh obliged if "Doodling” will kindly give me aoy 
advioe as to how to nuke my pou try keeping mors pro¬ 
fitable ? I have a nice alssd yard and bouse, about 7 feeb 
high. 15 feet by 12 feet; but it faoee nearly due north. It 
lewell built of brick, and. roofod with galvanised iron. 
The fowls are allowed to no on n ojrituoo, go * 


single to. fid.; double, 5i.; splondena, 4 *. fid.; all per dos. 
Lcngiflorum, 5s dos., and for many otheri a-e my Speoial 
Ohsap Bulb CUtalogue. gratia and post free.—J. W. WOOD¬ 
WARD 13. Hargrave Park-road. London. N. 

TOVEL’S STRAWBERRY PLANTri, to 

-*-l fruit next season. 100 strong, healthy, aod well-rooted 
plants In fi choice varieties, to fid , carriage paid. Sample of 
Plants. 3d.—W I/WKL 4 >ON. Strawberry Farm. Drimeld. 

DEVONSHIRE FERNS, 30 roots, botanionl 
" names, Is. 4d.; 50 larger roots, to. 9d.; extra large, 4s.. 
free .—MIS8 NELSON, Bratton Fleming, Barnstaple, _ 

PERNS !—40 rare rood, 161, free, II sorbs : 

•L Malden hair, Polystiohum. Oeteraeh, Adi an turn, esc Just 
t hetimetoplant,—H ANDREW-*, Shnce, Axmioeter, Devon. 

T ILIUM KRAMERL—Splendid home-grown 

•LI hulbi of this beautiful pink Lily, la aod Is fid. each, 
free; also SO other varieties of ohoioe hardy LUiea.—E. 
ROBINSON. Farringdon-market, B.0 : and Hornssy-rise, N 

r ILIUM AURATUM.—For Speoial Offer of 
U Cultivated Bulbs see my advertisemeot on page 11.—E. 
ROBINSON, Fanringdoo-market, B.a, and Honwey-rtee, N. 


3s. 103. Seedling Carnations, 5a. 100. Violate for winter 
fl twering, 5s. 100. Botemary and Lavender. 5s 100 Half 
quantities aame rate on order* to. and upwards.—HE WITT 4 
UO, Wynhol Nurcery, Pottiabead. _ 

F T ROSES for early flower, lOi. doz. Chrya- 

anthemuma io pots, in bud, 6s. doc. SolanuaaaL wuO 
berried, 10s. dos. l&alden-bair Ferns, well furnished, lfla. 
Genistas, 12a. Palma. 4 to 6 leares, to. each. All above as* 
ia 5-Inch pots, weli-farnUhed table plau te. Single plaota at 
dosen rate* on orders over to.—B lEWITT 4 OO, Wynhol 
Nursery, Portah»ad. __ 

inn CHOIJE Ornamental and Flowering 

IvU Bhrubi and Oonifert, to inohido Golden Buonysraa, 
Golden aod Green Retin osporaa. Golden Privet, Aueuba, 
Oedras Deodars, etc., height 9 inches to 11 ft. carriage 
paid, lto. fid., M for 7a Aleo 100 do., to lootude Euonymaas, 
Juaiperns, AdIw. Pinna, Ouprearaa, Thuja, 4c., height l to 
I fk, 8a. ed.: 50 for fie, carriage paid, for oeeh only.— 
HENRY 4 (JO. Amemham. Buoka.__ 


DOSES ON OWN ROOTS.— Christy, Mal- 

-L* maiaon, Jacquimenot, etc.. Is Id. dosen. II strong 
Shrub* toInolude Retinosporas, Abiea, cto, tor pots or w!**- 
dow-boxes. for 4s. Sd, cvrieg# jati, for «nshonlyj—HENRY 
4 OO i Aasnham, fiwh. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Deutslas not flowering 488 
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Flower*, spring .. .. 4)6 

freeatae, culture of .. 4'8 

fruit garden .. ^ 489 

fruit trees for a west 
waU .484 

fruit • treat, standard, 

planting.484 

fruit-tress, trained .. 465 
Garden, lime for a .. 485 

Garden, weeds, Ac, In a 4)6 

Gloxinias.463 

Gloxinias seedlings .. 462 
Grass, mowing .. .. 461 

Greenhouse n ..469 
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flosedng .. ..488 

lApagerla shoots toning 

brown.468 

Lawn dressing .. .. 465 

Lilians auratum in a pot 488 
LUlum auratum, plant- 
log out ... M 415 
Manures, artificial .. 486 
Orchid. growing under 
diffijultiei .. .. 470 

Outdoor garden M M «6I 
Pear cordons .« ..464 

Pelargoniums, leggy .. 4 A 
Pelargonium#, Zonal, 
wintering .. 463 

Phlebodinms .. 481 


Plant?, bedding, through 
the winter, preserving 418 
Plants, hardy, for foliage 466 
Plums cracking .. .. 484 

Potato planting .. .. 487 

Questions and answers.. 470 
Rosas, autumn - flower¬ 
ing.. .. 436 

Rosea for Deoember • 
flowering.. - .. 488 

Bow-trees not blooming 488 

Shading, ho.461 

Bbruos, quick-growing. 

for smtde .. .. 486 

Bpinsa japonlca after 
flowering .. ..465 

*•". , , - & 


Tobaooo, sweet-soented, 
not flowering .. .. 489 

Tomatoes, forcing .. 467 
Tomatoes, green, pick- 

ling .4 7 

Tomato, green, preserve 4' 7 
Town garden, work in the 469 
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mentof - .. 4*8 
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Vines, management of .. 464 
Vines, planting «. 4?4 
Vines (Vitis), hardy onta- 

mental.489 

Week s work, the coming 463 
Yew-tree,transplanting a 466 


SELECTING AND POTTING BULBS FOR 
FORCING. 

In the seleotlon of anoh bnlbo m Hytointhi, 
Narolari, &o., for forcing, mere size ii not alwaye 
a aare billontion of their fitness or mine. 
Weight in proportion to size b n mnoh better 
teat. The balba may have been grown to a 
large aba by rloh aoil and the nae of stimulants, 
bnt if not well ripened they will be anre to dla* 
appoint, and the large, soft balba are exceedingly 
difficult to mature; in faot, they aeldom ripen 
well. If on taking np a bulb in the -hand it 
aeemi heavy in proportion to ita aize, the growth 
b oloaely packed aronnd the oentre, and we may 
feel confident that a good apike of bloaaoma b 
waiting to poah forth at the right eeaaon, if pro¬ 
perly treated. It b time to order in the firat 
lot of forcing balba; indeed the Roman Hya* 
ointha ought to have been potted a fortnight 
or three weeka ago. The white Roman Hya- 
ointha, though amall, are exceedingly aweet, and 
by early potting may be had in bloaaom by the 
end of November, and if potted now they will 
be very handy for Chriatmaa. Four or five 
balba may be plaoed in each 5-inoh pot, and 
eaoh bulb will generally throw np two or three 
eplkee, and the pure-white flovrera are exoellent 
for cutting. The 

Bust compost fob Hyacinths (and all other 
balba will do well in it) ia good loam rather more 
than one-half, and the remainder made up of old 
mellow oow-manure, leaf-mould, and a and, the 
whole to be thoroughly mixed and blended. 
Five-inoli pots are large enough for aingle balba 
for early* foroing; later on 6-lnoh pots may be 
need when very fine apikea are required. Some¬ 
times aeveral bulba are planted together in larger 
pota to create maaaea for the conservatory or to 
grow flowers for cutting, bnt the beat apikea 
are generally obtained where a aingle bulb 
has a pot of suitable aize to itself. The pot 
must be clean, and if new soak them for a 
oouple of hours in water, bnt let them stand 
to get dry before being used. In potting i 
Hyacinths, rub off all, amall offsets if any are j 
showing on the aides of the balba. Drain the I 
pota well, aa the plant! when in growth will 
require a good deal of water. Fill the pot full 
of aoil, place a little sand in the oentre, and 
press the bulb down firmly, leaving the topa 
about an inch or so above the surface. The bulb 
fits into its right position better when potted in 
thia way than if tne soil ia made firm beneath it 
before planting. After potting, place on a ooal- 
aah bed in the open air, give a good soaking of 
water to aettle tne soil, and in the oourae of a 
day or two cover with ashea 6 inohea deep, and 
leave In the aah bed till the pota are pretty well 
filled with roots, which will oe in about five or 
six weeka. When taken out for foroing it will 
be better not to take them Into a warm house 
at first, nor yet into strong light, but to place 
them in a cool pit or house for a week or so, and 
then push them on in heat. There will be 
nothing lost by thia preparatory treatment. 
Single Hyacinths are beat for glasses, and when 
started keep them in a cool, rather dark plaoe 
for a month or six weeks, to enable the roots to 
gat well In advance of the top growth. In 
ordering Hyacinths for forcing It ia best to have 

Digitized by (jOOQlC 


a large proportion of aingle flowers, as they 
force better than the double* blossomed kinds. 
Other bulbs whioh are adapted for foroing, and 
whloh may be potted now, are Tulips of various 
kinds and Narcissi or Daffodils in variety. 
When merely required for cutting, the balba 
may be planted thickly in boxes, aet in the open 
air, and oovered with ashea or Cocoa-nut*fibre till 
the roots are well at work, and then moved 
Into a gentle warmth, increasing the temperature 
later on. I have acen a lot of useful flower* 
produced by lifting the common 

Trumpet and other Daffodils from the 
garden, placing them in boxes, and bringing 
them on in heat. Those who have plenty of 
Daffodils in their gardens may utilise some of 
them in this way, planting them out again 
when ripened off. Half-a-aozen Tulip bulbs 
may be grown in a 5-inoh pot, but three 
Daffodils will be enough for the same sized pot. 
The Croons and Snowdrop are very pretty in 
pots and vases, but they will not bear muoh 
heat. They may be potted now or shortly and 
plaoed in the ash-bed with the other bulbs, and 
afterwards brought on very gently in a oool* 
house. They will oome on well in the orchard- 
house, or they may be pluaged in ashes or 
Coooa* nut-fibre up to the rims of the pots in a oold 
frame. The Siberian Squill (Soilla sibirioa) 
forces easily, and if potted daring Ootober the 
bulbs will flower In Janaary or February, and 
their blue flowers will be very attractive on the 
front shelf of the greenhouse or ia a imall vase 
on the drawing-room table. To be effective the 
bulbs must be planted thickly, but they may be 
purchased very cheaply. 

The Bermuda Lily (Lllium longlfoliam 
Harris!) is the best Lily for foroing. Pot now 
in light, rich soil, covering the bulbs about 
3 inohea deep, plaoe them in a cool-house for a 
time, and when the roots have become active 
move to warmer boose; 50 degs. to 65 degt. 
night temperature is quite high enough. The 
old-fashioned White Lily (Lilium oandidum) 
suooeeds well in pots, though it will not bear 
muoh foroing, ana I have also tried several forms 
of the Martagon Lily, and when brought out in 
a greenhouse temperature they are very interest¬ 
ing for the conservatory. Other bulbs whioh 
should be potted now are the Tuberose and the 
Freesla. Pot the Tuberoses singly in 5-inoh 
pots, and plunge in Coooa-nut-fibre in a pit or 
house. They will require but little water till 
the growth appears above the fibre. Move into 
a warmer house as soon as the flower-ipikes 
appear. The bnlbs of Freeeias are small, and 
should, to make an effeotive mass, be planted 
somewhat thiokly, six to nine bulbs in a 5-inoh 
pot They may be plaoed with the Tuberoses 
till the growth appears; then moved to a warm 
greenhouse and kept) well supplied with water. 
The Freesias are bound to become popular; the 
flowers are exoellent for cutting, and with 
proper treatment the bulbs will go on flowering 
year after year. They also oome at a season 
when suoh flowers are valuable, and are so easily 
raised from seeds, that the price of flowering 
bulbs ought soon to be as low as is now paid for 
Crocuses or Snowdrops. H. 


888L —Mowing Grass.— Than Is no nao a wi ly lor 
lowing lawns altar Ootobav. The roller will kssp tha turf 
i good cond i tion through tha winter.—E. H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The early varieties that are now in flower will 
be in a greenhouie or other structure where there 
happens to be room for them. If there haa been 
any appearance of mildew on the foliage of these 
or the later-blooming section, it will be neoeasary 
to keep a look-out to see that the parasite does 
not again appear. Dust well with flowers of 
sulphur immediately any plant ia found attacked, 
aa if allowed to remain undisturbed, even for a 
few days, it will spread apaoe. When the 
weather ia wet and the atmosphere la charged 
with moisture, it is a good plan to get some 
heat in the pipes two or three times a-week, 
giving more air during the time the warmth is 
going. This should be done early in the day, so 
as to admit of the pipes getting oold before 
night. The general stook, and also the plants 
which are intended to flower latest, after the 
commencement of the new year, will now be 
either housed or located somewhere where they 
can be temporarily protected from the frosty 
nights that may be now looked for. Thongn 
Chrysanthemums are quite hardy, It does not 
take many degrees of frost to injure the bade in 
a way that will spoil the bloom. The manner 
that many large stocks have suffered in late 
years has showed the mistake there is in risking 
the plants out where there la no means of ward¬ 
ing off frost. Were it not for this the late- 
flowering portion wonld be better outside, aa 
immediately the plants are housed, unless they 
can have a house to themselves and plenty of 
room given them, so that they can stand well 
dear of eaoh other, they begin to suffer. Give 
manure-water freely and regularly, both to the 
plants that now have their buds well advanced 
and to the latest batch. T. B. 


Chrysanthemum Madame Des- 
grange. —Another season has again proved 
sue merits of this variety and ita prunroee- 
ooloured sport, C. Wermlg, for proauoing a 
display of bloom early in the season, when inside 
white flowers are by no means plentiful. Plants 
about 2 feet high and carrying four to six 
blooms, eaoh one averaging 5 inches in diameter, 
are no mean object* for conservatory decoration 
daring the early part of September. When 
arranged in a group the white variety produoee 
a solid bank of bloom. My plants of both 
varieties have been pinched onoe—at about 
4 inohea high—the number of branohes required 
being selected when new growth was made. 
From these growths the flowers were prodnoed. 
Arranged in a mass in a large entrance hall, the 
plants have made a capital show for a consider¬ 
able time- Grown in that form these two varie¬ 
ties are most useful. Now that their flowers 
are past, the question is what is to be done 
with the plants at this early stage, so that a 
large stook may be secured for next season’s 
growth? Owing to the plants standing close 
together the young shoots springing from the 
base of the stems, and whloh are to supply the 
next season’s plants, have beoome long and 
weakly. Cut down within a few inohes of the 
soil the flower-items and any young growths 
lately made. Place the stools under a north 
wall until the yellow growths regain their 
natural colour somewhat. Afterwards plaoe the 
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pota in the open, where any new growth spring¬ 
ing from the base will be shore and stooky. 
These new shoots will prodnoe the cuttings at 
the end of December for next year’s supply of 
plants.—M. 

Chrysanthemum Leoni Lasalli.— 
This Is a capital variety for prodaoing an 
abandanoe of white flowers daring the latter 
part of September and the commencement of 
October. This sort is what might be termed a 
semi-early variety. Its blooms, rather larger 
than those of the ordinary Pompon, are fall and 
of ronnded form; the centre petals show a faint 
green tint daring expansion and change to snow- 
white when the flowers are fully expanded. The 
advantage of this variety is that heads of bloom 
oan be oat with stalks 9 inches long, loaded with 
flowers, thus rendering them suitable for the 
deooraoion of vases of any form. The best 
results are obtained by striking the outtiugs in 
a oool house towards the end of December, 
growing them on with one stem only until the 
first natural break oocars, after that allowing all 
branches to grow away at will, neither thinning 
the shoots nor disbudding the flowers. In this 
way plants 3 feet to 4 feet high, smothered with 
blooms, will be obtained. Two plants in pots 
10 inches in diameter succeed capitally. This is 
one of the few varieties that possesses a pleasing 
fragrance when the blooms are fully developed. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from October 
19 th to October 26 th. 

Mads a new tennis-lawn. It was neesasary to have it 
large enough to enable several sets to play at the same 
time. The spot eeleobed wae somewhat open and exposed, 
and it was deoided to lower the tennis-lawn 8 inches, and 
use the soil to form a mound round the outside of the 
lawn, on whloh will be planted a rather ohoioe collection 
of trees and shrubs, &o , to give shelter and privacy, and 
create a very pretty picture at the same time. Round the 
margins positions will be made for groops of Roses, 
Peonies, Funkias, Lilies, and other striking-looking 
plants. To avoid the trouble of worm-oasts in autumn 
and winter, I have placed a layer of sifted ooal-ashes about 
an inoh thiok under the turf. This will, I think, be a per¬ 
manent cure of a serious nuisance in some soils at a very 
trilling expanse. Autumn, with its endless labour of 
eweeplngand roiling, is upon us. I do not object to a few 
leaves blowing about, and, in faot, in every garden sur¬ 
rounded by trees to gather them up as they fall, sspcoially 
in windy weather, is an impossibility; but if leaves are 
not ewept up frequently worms have a misohlevous habit 
of drawlag them partly into their holes, and the procras¬ 
tinator finds the work of removal considerably increased, 
There ie a happy medium, even in the olearlng up of the 
debris of autumn, between the almost insane attempts to 
pick up the leaves as they fall, and the slovenly method 
of leaving them for the worms to dally with. Turned 
over a walk which had beoome somewhat untidy from the 
growth of Moss under the influence of the drip of trees, 
whloh completely overshadow it. Digging the gravel over 
so as to bury the Moesy surface in the Dotsom. raking the 
surface quite smooth, and roiling it down quite firm, has 
made the walk bright and pleasant bo walk upon again at 
a very trifling cost. This is the best way of dealing with 
weedy, dirty walks, and if the roller is used freely, the 
walk will be firm and dry, and consequently pleasant to 
walk upon for the winter. Repotted the stook of Laoh- 
nallas. I am rather later than usual in doing this work ; 
but I like the bulbs to start into growth before repotting, 
and If it is desired to fill a few baskets for suspending In 
the greenhouse, the work is more easily done when the 
bulbs have made an inoh or two of growth, and the little 
bulbs root so freely that they soon take kindly to the new 
solL 1 wonder these are not more grown. Many people 
who see them ask what they are, never having seen them 
before. They are very pretty in spring, ana last a long 
time in bloom. They are very nioe for the amateur who 
has little time or inclination to attend to a greenhouse 
fire, as in warm situations they are hardy enough to live 
and flower in the open air, especially when planted in a 
sheltered position on the rookery. Took up and stored 
Beetroot and Oarrots. Made up another Mushroom bed 
in house. The early beds are now bearing freely, and the 
new beds whloh are made up in suooeesion keep the 
house genial and warm enough, even in cold weather. 
Where the Mashroom-house ie roomy and well-built, it is 
very seldom neoBosary, exospt it may be during a long 
and severe frost, to use artificial heat. In my experience, 
Mushroom-houses in private gardens are generally too 
small for the requirements, as now-a-days a good many 
things are grown in a Mashroom-house besides Mash- 
rooms. It is one of the beet plaoee for foraing White 
Lilsoe for cutting, and many other plants foroed for their 
flowers may be usefully given a start in the genial tem¬ 
perature in the Mushroom-house. I have jast oome across 
a note in an old pooket-book that dates a goodieb way 
baok, that I star cad a lot of pot-Vines in the Mashroom- 
hoase in December of that year, moving them out as soon 
as the eyes were all regularly broken, and a farther note 
in the spring of the following year states that the Vlnee 
finished their orop well. Sowed a few Oaoamber-seeds for 
planting a bouse in December to oome into bearing early 
in spring. The Telegraph is the best variety for winter 
work ; at least, I find it eo, as it bears so freely. Kept a 
sharp watob upon the stook of salad plants to see that frost 
does not injure the full grown plants still in the open air. 


Greenhouse. 
Cyclamens.— The Cyclamens that oan now t 
from apaoket of “*** -*-»■> — 
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may be 


obtained from any of the leading growers who have made 
this plant a speciality, are ae far in advanoe of the varieties 
that used to exist as oould well be Imagined, alike In the 
vigorous constitution of the plants, as in the size, and the 
ooloure of the flowers, and in the quantities that, when well 
managed, they will bear. Their oulti ration is also eo much 
better understood that as muoh can now be done in getting 
seedlings up to a useful flowering sloe in eighteen months 
ae formerly used to oooupy double the length of time. To 
grow the plants qulokly and well they require to be kept 
a little warmer than ordinary greenhouse stook from when 
the seeds ave sown to their coming into bloom. They like 
all the light that oan be given them, but must be shaded 
carefully ail through the spring and summer, from the 
time the sun begins to be powerful up to when it wanes in 
autumn. This treatment necessitates the plants having a 
pit or small house to themselves in the winter; during the 
summer an ordinary garden frame will answer. Plante 
that were raised from seed sown about fifteen months ago 
should now have made good sized bulbs, or. moreoorreotly 
speaking, oorms, and be well furnished with stout foliage. 
The roots alio will have filled the noil in the 5 inoh or 6-tnoh 
pots, whloh are about the right size for this stock to flower 
in. The plants should be elevated so that their tops are 
within a ehort distance of the glass, and if possible there 
should be some moisture-holding material beneath them, 
as they dislike anything approaching a dry atmosphere. 
Allow enough room so that they will stand olear of each 
other. A temperature of 50 degs. in the night should bo 
maintained. 

Cyclamens, young stock.—Seedlings that have 
been raised from seed sown in the past snmmer should by 
this time be large enough for pricking off They may be 
pat In either large pans or shallot? boxes, drained and filled 
with line soil, consisting of sifted peat with eome leaf- 
mould, sand, and rotten manure added. Put them far 
enough apart so as to avoid their getting orowded too 
closely before the time oomeo in spring for moving them 
singly into email pots. Keep the soil moderately moist 
through the winter. 

Old Cyclamens.—Old plants that after blooming and 
again starting into growth were repotted will now be 
growing apaoe. They need not be kept so warm ae the 
I younger stock; in other matters treat them in the way 
advised for the young plants. In the oase of all, both the 
seedlings and the older examples, see that they are quite 
free from aphides, whloh, from'the faot of their being kept 
somewhat warmer than many things require to be, live and 
increase on them during the winter. 

Stove. 

Gloxinias.— Large tubers that flowered in summer will 
now have their top i dead, and be at rest. They should be put 
away for the winter; they oan either be allowed to remain 
in the pots in whloh they have been grown, with the soil 
quite dry, or if room oannot be spared they may be put in 
paper bags in dry sand. 8x)re them in a plaoe where they 
will be free from damp, with a temperature of about 60 degs. 
It is not safe to let them be muoh oooler than this, espe¬ 
cially if they have been grown in muoh warmth. Small 
stook raised from leaf outtlngs may also be put away In 
paper bags as soon as the leaves have died off ; but so long 
ae any portion of the leaf retains life, eo long will the 
little bulbs keep increasing in else. 

Gloxinias, 80S tilings —Seedlings that were raised 
late with a view to their dowering through this and the 
ensuing month should be kept in a temperature of about 
60 degs. Give them all the light possible by standing them 
close to the glass—a shelf over the path Is a good plaoe for 
them. The flowers will be aooeptaole for cutting now. ae 
they form an agreeable oontrast to most other things that 
oome in during the autumn months. 

Achimenes.—Plants that were started late in spring 
will oy this time be going to rest; as the tops lose their 
vitality gradually withhold water eo as to enoourage them 
to do so The tubers may remain in the soil within 
the pote in whloh they have been grown; in this way they 
usually keep well, but when dormant oare must be taken 
that no water reaches them. A like temperature to that 
reoommended for Gloxinias will answer. 

Oaladloms.—The small growing 0. argyrites is the 
most useful of all the Oaladiums, as its leaves associate so 
well with the oat flowers and green foliage. It will keep 
fresh in a lower temperature than any of the varieties that 
I have tried. The plants should have a fair amount of light. 
In cutting the leaves too many should not be removed at a 
time, and the oldest ought to be used first. They will last 
in water for a considerable time if not stood in cold rooms. 
The time of the larger-growing varieties going to rest 
depends to some extent on when the tubers were started; 
but in most cues the leaves wlll.no w be dying off gradually. 
Let the soil get drier until all the moisture is gone. The 
roots may be allowed to remain in the soil, in whloh oase 
the pots oan be laid on their sides on a baok shelf, or any 
plaoe where they will be out of the reach of drip from other 
plants. The temperature should not be allowed to fall 
much below 60 degs., as the roots will not do kept so oool 
as those of some stove kinds. 

Shading, & a.—After the end of September there are 
scarcely any plants that will not bear exposing to all the 
nun that we ever have, except, perhaps, some of the filmy 
Ferns; consequently all blinds, if not already removed, 
should be taken off and stowed away out of the reaoh ot 
damp. Where the worst form of shading, suoh as smearing 
the glass with green paste, is used, or that which is only 
somewhat less objectionable, whitening or white wash, these 
are often let to remain on the glass muoh longer than they 
should, the result of whioh is that the unfortunate plants 
underneath are deprived of the light that under the most 
favourable conditions la all too little. Endeavour to keep the 
atmosphere of oool plant houses generally as dry as olroum- 
stances will permit without using more in the way of fire 
heat to dry up the moisture than Is good for the plants. 
To help in this direction whatever watering is required 
should at this season be done early in the day so ae to 
admit of any that is spilt, or that runs through the pots, 
drying up before the time oomes for closing the house. 

Thomas Biinbs. 


Outdoor Garden. 

In our dull and ohangeable climate odour in the garden 
as far as possible in all seasons is a necessity. In the 
spring and summer bright-coloured flowers are plentiful 


enough. The autumn also la not badly supplied with 
flowers, where good me is made of the many beautiful late 
blooming plants, suoh as the Starworts (Asters), Japanese 
Windflowers (Anemones), Chrysanthemums, so.; but in 
the long dreary winter our main reliance muet be upon 
foliage and berries. No garden oan look mean or common¬ 
place which contains a collection of Hollies. The varie¬ 
gated kinds are especially beautiful in winter, lighting up 
the dull scene in a wonderful manner. Then again the 
green-leaved kinds, covered with berries, have a oharm of 
their own. There are many other beautiful-leaved shrubs 
whioh might and. in fact, ought to be more planted in 
svery garden. The golden variety of the Lawson Cypress 
is very effective, the Golden Yews, the Arbor-vitms, 
especially the free-growing kind. Thuja Vervasneann. 
There are several nioe things among the Retinoepores 
(Japanese Cypresses), including R. plumose aurea and 
R. squarrosa. Oryptomerla elegant should be planted for 
the rick bronze tint it gives ia winter. There are also 
many desirable things Kw winter effeot among tbe 
Auanbas, Boxes, and Ruonymusee, not forgetting the berry- 
bearing species of whloh mere are several very effective in 
winter. For the rookery, Skimmla oblata and Pemettya 
muoronata, with its varieties, are very desirable subjects to 
plant. In the neighbourhood from whioh I am writing- 
the Dahlias are still untouched by frost. The singles and 
the Cactus varieties are bright and pleasant to look upon 
among the falling leaves and other debris of autumn; but 
me frost will soon spoil their effectiveness now, if it doss 
not do so before mess lines appear in type, and then 
the seared tops must be out off to within 6 inches 
of me ground, and me roots lifted, dried in an airy 
shed, and then packed away in some oool but frost¬ 
proof building. The oooler Dahlias are kept in winter, if 
free from frost, the better and more vigorous they will 
break in spring. Cuttings of evergreen trees and shrubs 
may still be planted under handlights or in frames with 
a good chance of them rooting. Lose no time now in pre¬ 
paring me situations for new Roses, eo as to get them In 
daring next month. 


Fralt Garden. 

There are two important operations in progress now h 
many gardens. The first is gathering me late Apple* nil 
Pears as fast as they are sufficiently ripe for me purpose 
and the second making ready the sites for planting young 
trees. So long as the weather continues mil a late varie¬ 
ties of bom Apples and Peare should be permitted to hang 
at long as possible without Incurring the risk of me fruit 
falling to toe ground, as bruised fruits will not keep their 
allotted time. As regards me final planting of young 
fruit-trees, I should recommend me trees to be purchased 
and brought home In November, even if it ie not con¬ 
venient to plant them finally at that time. In the latter 
case, when they arrive, shorten me roots a little and lay 
them temporarily till me positions are ready for them. 
It is best, where it oan be done, to personally seleot toe 
trees in the nursery. I say this not beoauee nurseryman 
art not as fair dealing as other men, but it may eave 
unpleasant bickerings afterwards, and many nurserymen 
I know prefer this mode of doing basints*, as it relieves 
them from ail responsibility. When a onitomsr goes and 
selects tbs trees hs requires all parties art satisfied. In 
oold soils avoid deep planting. Moss on the branches, 
and oanker in me main sterna or me polnte ot the young 
wood are often caused by burying the roots oi the trees 
too deeply, and in dealing with a cold soli I would 
rather plane on me surfaoe and raise me ground over the 
roots than run any risk of placing the roots in an unsuit¬ 
able medium. Inside borders of Peach and other frait- 
houses must not be permitted to get dust-dry. It toll 
be found where Peaoh-tirees under glass are predisposed 
to red-spider and mildew that me roots are too dry, and 
when once an inside gets thoroughly dry, me water, even 
when copiously applied, will not penetrate the dry eelL 
This ie where the danger oomes in. Abundance of water 
may be given, bat it passes away without penstenting the 
dry spot, and me oultivator may be living in a fools 
paradise. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Late rope of Tomatoes under glass will now re quin » 
..jftle lire-heat to swell them off and ripen them property. 
The frulte at this season toll keep eome time after they 
are ripe, and if permitted to hang on the plants till fully 
ripe they will oolour ae well ae in sammer. If the old 

S lante under glass are clean and healthy, and have a Utile 
re-heat, me fruits wUliet, and me young wood will ripen 
in due course and pay for me labour bestowed upon 
them. Cucumbers will have to be obtained now 
ohiefly from houses heated by hot water, ae beat 
enough oannot be infased into manare-beds to keep ttis 
plants going muoh longer. Keep up a genial temperature 
in me Cucumber-house of 65 degs. at night. Very little 
ventilation will be needed now; only sufficient air, even on 
bright, sonny days, mould be given to cause a genus 
circulation. The best built structures ars not air tight, 
and a good deal of heated air escapes even when a house 
is shut up. In the old timet I think rather too muon stress 
was laid upon bottom-heat for Cucumbers. I do not»rslo« 
a higher temperature man 76 degs. at me roots. I flndths 
plants more vigorous and robust than when more neat tt 
given, and It is vigour which is required to carry toe 
plants through a long winter. Root crops still In the 
ground must be lifted and stored now without delay. 
Beetroot muet be lifted with oare, the tope twisted, not 
out off, toe roots oarefuliy handled, and paoked in a cool 
plaoe In sand. Carrots may be served in the same way, or 
be stored in pita like Potatoes. Parsnips and Salsafy had 
oetier remain in the ground for me present. Full grown 
Lettnoee and Endives likely to be injured by frost should 
be lifted tom balls of earth and planted in pits or frames, 
or elee when dry be covered with dry Fern or dry leaves. 
The latter plan preserves them for a long time m T 5°®“ 
oondition. They should not be covered too deeply. Fuaisn 
earthing up late Celery when me plants we dry. Clear 
off ail exhausted orops, and turn up me land roughly for 
the benefit of exposure. E Hobdat. 


Work In the Town Garden* 
til the bedding and other tender plants, whether j 
tinge or old stumps, ought to be safely housed by U— 
ie. The did stools of Zonal and othte Pdwgoniuny 
I ways look upon ae extremely valuable, for they arsnog 
y very easily wintered, but furnish a quantity ctmoss 
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.with a little warmth and oare will toon break Into 
growth, and If dropped Into 6-tnoh or 6-inoh pou 
will bloom much more profuaely than young elock. As 
regard* the young cutting*, autumn-struck stuff are juitly 
esteemed before plants not rooted until the spring, as 
possessing more ‘'bottou," and, therefore, proving more 
florlfsroue, but they are so often started so late, and so 
starved and neglected during the winter, that the plants 
not propagated until the spring, and grown on without a 
check, frequently beat them after all. In country places 
cuttings of Z?nals will often root freely wall down Into 
Ootober If piaoed on a shelf with a little warmth , but in 
aowis It is d ffersnt, and the whole ought to be got Id 
not later than the middle or end of August; then they 
■get thoroughly well rooted and established before the dai k 
days and smoky fogs oome on them, and stand a fair 
ohanoe of wintering safely. I also believe in setting all the 
autumn cuttings put In single pots—thumbs or small 60's— 
exoepf, perhaps, for bedding purposes, as they not only 
make better plants, but oan be shifted on into larger sties 
at any time without any bother of being potted tff singly. 
Where the air is pure the old stumps of Zonal* from the 
open ground will survive the winter if simply tied in small 
bundles and bang up In a frost proof oellar; but town- 
grown plants have not enough vitality, and Invariably 


FERNS. 

PHLEBODIUM3. 

A readier of Gardening, signing himself 
“ J. M B.,’’ sends me * frond of a Fern that la 
known frequently by the erroneous name of the 
Hare'a-foot f for It belongs to the family whose 
name stands at the head of this chapter, and it 
isPhlebedium aurenm (here figured), a plant very 
largely grown for the London market And 
miserable enough they look at this season of 
the year after a day’s outing on a costermonger’s 
barrow ; but it is a surprising beauty when 
grown in the warm house, especially in a natur¬ 
ally arranged fernery. It Is a plant that has 
been in cultivation in this oountry for about 150 
years, but it is only within these last few years 
that it has oome in bo use for market purposes, 
a sure sign that it is a rapid grower, as well as 



(jolden Polypody (Phlebodiuni aurouin). 


perish. They must In this out be either potted or paoked 
rather oloeely in boxes, with a little sandy soil round the 
roots Outtfngs of shrubby Oalosolarias sboul i be got Id 
as soon as possible now; Insert them firmly in a well- 
drained bed of sandy loam in a cold frame or pit, water in 
well, and keep rather dose until rooted. Less water must 
now be given to nearly all plants in pots ; but Chrysan¬ 
themums advancing Into bloom must be kept moist, also 
Primulas, Cinerarias, and Cydamen that ar* oomlng on 
fog winter or spring flowering. The many line varieties of 
Epaotis era now showing their flower buds, end if wanted 
In bloom early should be rather freely watered and kept in 
a genial atmoeph vs. Unlike the Heath, though equally 
ueeful, they may be kept for yean, and grow and blooms 
well in almost any atmosphere. _ B. O. R. 

8843 — Sweet-scented Tobacco not flowering. 
—Lest autumn I had about a dozen plants which had not 
flowered. I kept them In 32-sised pot* all the winter in a 
oool house and watered sparingly. In tbs spring I turned 
them out Into my garden bordan, and they have bloomed 
profusely all the summer.—A. O. Bun.se. 

Our readers will kindly remember that tee are clad to 
/or engraving any euggeetive or beautiful photo- 
graphs o/ plants or garden sooner especially of gardens of 
• yUtureequs ohar actor. | _ 
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a teat of its value for grouping in the work of 
the decorator. Phlebodiuma are robust ana 
handsome Form; the genus is one of the divisions 
from the old Polypodium, whioh genus has be¬ 
come muoh restricted since the days of Linnaeus 
by various authors who have paid special 
attention to Ferns, and this one is a very natural 
group; they are all natives of the western 
hemisphere, none being found in the Bast. The 
chief distinction is to be found in their netted 
veins, and in their having several lines of sori 
on the one pinna), whilst in true Polypodiam the 
veins sre straight and free at the ends, not 
netted in any way, and the sori is confined to a 
single row on eaoh side the mid-rib. They 
should be potted in loam, peat, and leaf-monld, 
in about equal parts, to whioh some sand 
must be added. In potting the stout oreeplng 
rhizomes must not be burled, bub must be kept 
upon the surface of the soil; all the kinds like 


an abundancs of water, and therefore all should 
be well drained. 

P. aurxum is the oldest and best known in 
the genua. It la a robust plant, and when 
grown in a stove is exceedingly handsome, 
whether it grows upon a blook of wood with 
fronds a foot only in height, or when planted 
out or grown in a pot with broad fronds some 
6 feet high. In faot, I have a double love for 
this Fern, for I learnt its name from my father when 
a boy at sohool as Polypodium aureum, and it 
was one of the long names with which I used 
to puzzle my schoolmates. The rhizome from 
whioh the fronds rise is stout and very toaly, 
and the fronds when grown in heat very glaucous, 
being almost bine, and the tori on the under side 
are yellow. 

P. sroRADOCARPUM.— This, to me, is the most 
superb of all toe Phlebodiuma, especially when 
about 2 feet high—although I have seen the 
plant make fronds between 3 feet and 4 feet 
high—but it is muoh the nicest, to my fanoy, 
when about 2 feet. Whilst in a lower tem¬ 
perature than a stove it becomes small and 
ugly, the fronds are deeply pinnatlfid, the 
segments broad, and of a very glauoous hue. 

P. pulvinatcm Is also a very pretty plant, 
the fronds have longer segments, being as a 
rule longer than those of aurenm. They are 
abont 3 feet or more high, the under side being 
especially bright with Ite large rich yellow aori. 
Other species of this genus whioh are to be 
found In gardens are P. diotyooallis, P. de- 
ounamum, and P. areolatnm. J. Jarvis. 


Naming: British Ferne.— u J. P.” eends 

me a dozen ninda of Ferns, all of them carefully 
numbered, asking to have their names recorded 
in this paper. I do not know if this intended 
for a joke, because the writer says " they are only 
British Ferns, and you will easily name these for 
me. ” Well, these fronds are all of them infertile, 
and although we have but 46 species belonging 
to these islands, there are hundreds of varieties, 
and, therefore, withont tome better evidenoe 
before me, I would not commit myself to a name. 
I am not ashamed to say I cannot name the 
specimens sent. The material to go upon is too 
poor, and I detest the system of giving names 
to plants, either right or wrong, as I know many 
do, rather than admit they do not know the name. 
If “J.P." will send again this year, or if notable 
this year next season, fronds that are ferlile, I 
will endeavour to name the Ferns sent, and 
whioh now mast find their last resting-plaoe in 
the rnbbish-heap.— J. Jarvis. 

H799.— Baildingr » fernery —If there Is 

to be any front glass, whioh should be the case 
to afford a nioe appearanoe, 3 feet will be found 
a good height for tne front and side walls. If 
there is a stage this may be fixed at 2 feet 
6 inches or 2 feet 9 inches high, or j ust below the 
top of the brickwork, whioh will be just right. 
Above the brickwork have 3 feet of glass, bring¬ 
ing the top or eavea-plate to just 6 feet from the 
ground. A good pitch for the roof would be 
35 degs., or not more than 40 degs. The back wall 
oonld be oovered with Ficus repens, Lygodinm 
soandens, Ac. ; and a Lapageria would also do 
well in suoh a house, if trained thinly over the 
roof. If the house is to be filled with rook- 
work I should be Inclined to take the front wall 
np 6 inches or 1 foot higher, and reduce the 
glass proportionately.—B. C. R. 


8752. — Wintering: Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums.— It is quite practicable to winter 
cuttings in the dwelling, and one cause of failure 
i«, I think, in not putting in the cutting! soon 
enough. Put about a dozen in a 6 inch pot in 
light, sandy soil at the beginning of August, and 
let them stand in the open in full sun till the 
middle of September. By that time they will 
bo well rooftea. Then put them in a room where 
the window oan be opened dally in fine weather, 
to keep them hardy, and from growing muoh. 
if they are put out on the window-ledge dally, 
it will be all the better. With oare in watering, 
and keeping off all decaying foliage, they ought 
to past well through the winter.— Bytleet. 

8859.—Cinder tennis-court.— When the 
•urface of a tennis-court is formed with oinders, 
2 inches of the top should be quite fine material. 
[ made such a court soma years ago, but I had 
the whole of the oinders sifted through a £ inch 
mesh sieve before any of them was laid down. 
The coarso material placed underneath, ami 
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covered it up with 3 inohea of the fine liftings on 
the top, whioh answered very well. Yon had 
better get aome breeze from the gaa-worka and 
treat it in the same way, only rejecting the 
coarse stuff. Yon should have the place well 
rolled when the surfaoe is wet at frequent 
intervals.—J. C. C. 


FRUIT. 

KITCHEN APPLES. 

I have found the four following Apples to give 
an excellent supply of kitohen fruit in North 
Cheshire:— 

Lord Suffield, whioh bears exceedingly fine 
fruit, especially when the trees are young; and 
per haps its early-bearing qualities tend to stunt 
the growth of the tree, and occasionally seem to 
bring about an early decay. 

Hawthornden.— In a large garden I had only 
one tree of this sort, but its produoe was, on 
an average, equal to three others. It never 
failed to bear, and when the crop was large the 
size of the fruit was well maintained. 

Cellini Pippin. —Not quite so regular in 
bearing as the two named, and a little liable to 
get small with a very heavy crop, but generally 
mi excellent Apple, of beautif ul shape and quality 
for baking. 

Wellington or Dumelow’s Seedling.—A 
little inferior in yield to the others, and in dry 
seasons, &o., inclined to get small; otherwise a 
splendid oooking Apple. 

Would Northern Greening be agood addition to 
the above to increase the supply of late keepers; 
or is there any other that would be preferable in 
produoe or quality ? Some people recommend 
growing dessert Apples only, whioh they say 
will supply your kitohen as well; but my expe¬ 
rience in this district is decidedly unfavourable 
to this plan. I have had Russets, Ribston 
Pippin, Golden Pippin, and Cox’s Orange, but 
the yield has often been poor, and the size or 
quality inferior. I have seen some nice fruit of 
Ribston and Cox’s Orange grown on espaliers ; 
but they frequently failed to bear, partly due, 
probably, to faults in pruning, or not having 
the best stock. M. R. C. A. 


DWARF APPLE-TREES. 

Some dwarf Apple-trees growing in the form 
of bushes which I planted five years ago are 
again this season, as they have been every year 
since I planted them, bearing a good crop of 
fruit. I ought to state, perhaps, that I selected 
the trees in a nursery where they had been 
specially prepared to fruit in a small state by 
being taken up every year and replanted. When 
they came into my hands every shoot was thiokly 
studded with fruit-buds, which, as I have 
already said, produced a crop of fruit the first 
year and every season since. The sorts include: 
wane’s Prince Albert, Rymer, Old and New 
Hawthornden, Beauty of Kent, Lord Suffield, 
King of the Pippins, Grand Sultan, Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch, Keswick Codling, Eohlinville, and 
several others, so that from these trees a fair 
supply of Apples is given from August until the 
end of April without any break. Of course the 
quantity of fruit is not large, as the spaoe 
covered by the trees is not great. I selected the 
style of trees and the sorts more for the purpose 
of testing their cap&oity when grown in that 
form, and to prove the value of the different 
sorts, than I did expecting that I should get a 
large quantity of fruit. The experiment has 
been an eminently satisfactory one, as it demon¬ 
strates in the dearest manner possible that these 
dwarf Apple-trees are very suitable for 
Gardens of limited space. —At the present 
time the trees are not more than 4 feet high, 
and some of them have borne from three dozen 
to five dozen fruits each. It was my intention 
to lift and replant the trees every seoond or 
third year, but they have borne such regular 
crops of fruit that any undue luxuriance in 
growth has been checked by the production of 
the crop. The time will come no doubt when, 
to keep them in a productive condition, the roots 
will require some disturbance, either by lifting 
or cutting some of the strongest of them 
asunder, but at present they do not need it. 
The list of sorts mentioned are invariably good 
bearers, and anyone who may require trees for 
a similar purpose cannot do wrong in selecting 
them. The form gf tree Is %1scl foil suited 
Digitized by 




where standards are not admissible. Many a 
garden of limited area that does not now pro¬ 
duoe an Apple might be made both interesting 
and productive if a dozen or more of this form 
of tree were planted in it. A row of them each 
side of a walk, or aoroes the kitohen garden, 
would not occupy much room, and I am per¬ 
fectly satisfied that the return would be satisfac¬ 
tory if that fruit destroyer, the average jobbing 
gardener, is not allowed to step in and spoil 
the chance of a crop by ruthlessly cutting off 
all the young shoots in the month of June. A 
skilful pruner may do good by going over the 
trees about the middle of July, and cutting away 
some of the weakest growth in the centre of the 
trees, to let light and air in to the fruit; but 
only those should be allowed to take a knife 
near them who understand what they are about. 
It will be better to allow the whole of the 
growth to remain unchecked until the end of 
August, at which time all the shoots, except the 
leading branches, may be out back to within 
2 inches of the old wood. Treated In this way, 
very little pruning will be required to be done 
in the winter. J. C. 0. 


8810.— Pear cordons.— “Islander” asks 
what are the advantages of planting cordon 
trees diagonally over those planted perpen¬ 
dicularly ? The answer is obvious. It gives a 
greater length for the tree to grow. For 
example,' supposing “ Islander’s ” wall is 12 feet 
high, if he trains his trees diagonally, instead of 
the trees being 12 feet high they will be 13 feet 
3 inches in length or thereabouts. This is the 
only advantage I oan see in this method, and 
quite sufficient to justify its adoption in every 
garden. Where there are walls of sufficient 
height to adopt this plan the trees invariably 
bear better fruit, and more of it if the trees are 
managed well and not allowed to starve. I have 
no fault to find with “ Islander’s” selection; they 
are all very good Pears; indeed, they are the 
cream, for nothing could exoel Williams’ Bon 
Chretien or Marie Louise. Beurr6 Superfin is a 
capital one, and Easter Beurr6 should do on a 
south wall, although it is no use as a pyramid or 
bush.—T. Arnold. 

8816. — Management of Vines. —The 
failure is undoubtedly owing to the want of 
moisture at the root, of which the early dropping 
of the foliage is a proof. If you cannot well 
soak the soil inside the house where the roots are 
you oan never expect to get Grapes. Grapes 
want a lot of moisture when growing. I have 
some Vines with the roots under cover, and 
although they are twenty years old I am obliged 
to water them well every fortnight when the 
berries are swelling, if the weather is hot. You 
must either make up your mind to water them 
systematically, or root them out and plant In an 
outside border.—J. C. B. 

- “ Spider ” does not say what is the size 

of his border, or how many Vines he has in it; 
but, in any oase, it is almost impossible to keep 
Vines healthy in a limited inside border for long. 
It is simply pot culture on a large scale, and 
requires more knowledge of the requirements of 
plants grown more or less in an artificial state 
than is possessed by most amateurs. And even 
with skilful management, sooner or later the 
soil beoomes exhausted or sour where there is 
but a little of it. Should “ Spider ” still wish 
to grow Grapes, his best plan would be to take 
out all the old soil, lifting the Vines oarefully, 
so that as few roots are injured as possible, and 
fill in with new soil. If obtainable, the top spit 
of an old pasture is best; but if not, any good 
garden soil will do. Do not use farmyard manure 
with the soil, as it will keep sweeter longer if only 
bones (half-inoh) and Thomson’s Vine-manure 
are used. Old mortar and lime should also be 
mixed with the soil. It must be remembered 
that Vines are injured by having their roots out 
of the ground, and the quicker the work is done 
the better, or a season may be lost. After the 
work is done keep the house warm, very moist, 
and shaded.— Chepstow. 

8819.—Fruit-trees for a west wall.—I 
think if “West Meath ” will plant the follow¬ 
ing six kinds of Pear-trees, and at the same time 
oarry out the instructions given herewith, he 
will have no cause to complain in years to come 
of fruitless trees. In the first plaoe, “West 
Meath ” has a heavy and cold soil to deal with, 
therefore he must set to work to correct it as 
far as possible by trenching the border down to 


the subsoil, taking away at much of the cold 
day as possible, and replacing it withthepariuge 
of roads, light loam, grit, and such-like material. 
This should be mixed in with the soil as the 


work proceeds, and if the subsoil is a stiff clay 
I should run a drain along near the walk ah a 
depoh of 2 feet, for although Pear-trees like a 
moderately stiff soil, there must be no water 
allowed to lodge about their roots; this con¬ 
dition of things causes the trees to make a 
quantity of growth whioh never ripens, but often 
cankers and seldom bears any fruit. Granting 
that “ West Meath ” is not in one of the beet of 


neighbourhoods for fruit, there is no reason 
why Pears should not thrive and bear good 
crops of fruit on a west wall, provided they 
are planted properly, but no time must be lost 
in setting about the work in order to get the 
trees planted in good time—viz., next month. 
As to the other trees, unless one could see them, 
it is difficult to say what to do with them*, bat if 
they are not old ones, and in fairly good health 
and good varieties, then I should try what root 
pruning would do, and a little fresh soil might 
be placed about their roots, similar to that 
recommended above, but see that the borders 
are drained if they require it. Here, then, are 
six Pears whioh, 1 think, no one oan find fault 
with: Jargonelle, time of ripening, August; 
Williams’ Bon Chretien, August and September; 
Marie Louise, Ootober; Thompson’s, November; 
Glou Moroeau, November and January ; Berga- 
motte d’Esperen, March and April.—T. Arkola 
8812.— Planting Vines. —October is oca 
sidered a good month for planting Vines, but h 
is not advisable to plant later in the year. 
February for spring planting is the beat month; 
April is too late in the season. Of course, Vines 
in pots oan be planted almost any time; but 
after the sap has commenced to rise fast it Is 
not safe to shake the soil from the roots, and 
spread them out near the surface of the border, 
which is the method generally adopted in 
planting ; neither can the canes be pruned, as 
the sap rises faster in the spring than at any 
other time. The training wires should not be 
less than 1 foot from the glass ; 16 inches Is a 
good distance.— Chepstow. 

8858. — Uae Of vineries.— Black Ham¬ 
burgh Vines, between 30 and 40 years old, must 
have met with an exceptionally favourable root- 
run if they pay for their keep now. The only 
Grapes that pay the grower now are good late 
kinds, and competition will soon reduce the 
margin of profit to a very small item. Perhaps 
Tomatoes offer the best ohanoe of profit under 
glass at present. Marshal Niel Roses also 
will pay if the blossoms are good; and the same 
thing may be said of Tomatoes and other things; 
bnt each must be good of its kind.—E. H. 

8840.—Blackberry culture. — Blaok berries m 
easily increased by division of the roots. If is is not 
desirable to disturb the old roots remove some of the left 
round the stools and out away some of the offsets with a 
sharp knife. The offsets so obtained may be planted In 
rows 6 feet or 6 feet apart, and 2 feet apart in the rows. 
They are bast trained to a strong wire trellis.—E. H. 

-If your American Blackberries have fruited, you 

will probably have more plants than you know what to 
do with by this time next year. The great difficulty with 
this really beautiful creeper is to keep it in ebook.— 
A. G. Bun.nL 


— The easiest way for an amateur to pro¬ 
ceed to inoreaae his stock of these plants is to 
peg down the young growth as soon as it is long 
enough to do so. They will then be rooted by 
the end of the autumn. Select strong shoots aa 
soon as they are 3 feet long. Bring each shoot 
down to the ground, having previously made a 
out in the earth to receive it, so as to bury that 
part of it about 2 inohee underground. Then 
get a strong wooden peg, and fix the shoot firmly 
in its bed, leaving about 9 inches of the top of 
the shoot ont of the ground. Yon most hake 
care that the top of the shoot Is not injured.— 
J. C. C. 

8824.—Plums cracking.—From my experience the 
wet weather we have had Is the Chief cause of Hums amok- 
tag.—W. J. 

8869.—Planting standard fruit-trees. 

—Under similar dreams tanoee, with a soil so 
■hallow, and subsoil likely to prodnoe canker, I 
should plant on the eorface or very oloee to the 
surface, and raise the ground round the tr ee s 
The Irish Peach is a good early Apple. Early 
Jullien is also a good Apple. So la also the red 
J uneating, but the season of these early Apples 
is a short one. The Irish Peach is the best, 
though it is not quite so early as the Juneating. 
Probably the Wellington is the best late keep- 
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ing kitchen Apple. Blenheim Orange, where the 
•oil suits It, is excellent both for oooklng and 
eating. For oooking purposes up till Christmas 
• good Godlin,auoh aa the Keswiokor M ink’s, are 
very serviceable, and the treee are not mnoh sub¬ 
ject to canker. They rarely fail to bear.—£. H. 

885A.— 1 Trained fruit-trees.— The beat 
and simplest form of training for wall fruit- trees 
is undoubtedly the fan, especially for atone 
fruite. Fears will do well with the branches 
trained horizontally, springing from a main 
oentre stem trained up vertically; but young 
treee so trained are more expensive to buy. In 
a general way the Quinoe stock is not the best 
for Pear-trees, though it has some advantages 
as regards early baring, and in oold, damp 
situations where trees on the Pear stock do 
not thrive, the Quinoo often succeeds. It is 
gretgr much a question of soil and situation.—- 

- You had better have the Plums and 

Cherries trained in the fan-shape. The Pears I 
should prefer as cordons, and if yon have a oool, 
deep soil, they had better be on the Qainoe 
stock, but on light gravelly land they are better 
on the Pear stock. You may have single or 
double forms of cordons, 
or even the triple form, but 
for a wall 12 feet high the 
single cordon is very suit¬ 
able. I have lately seen the 
following sorts of Pears 
bearing well as single cor¬ 
dons, the produce of which 
takes leading honours every 
year at our local shows: 

Doyenne du Cornice, Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, Duron* 
deau (exceedingly hand¬ 
some), Beurr4 Super fin, Pit- 
maston Duchess, and Marie 
Benoist.—J. C. C. 


good flowering plant, and as long to get them 
up to a flowering state from seeds, henoe the 
seemingly high prioe ; low-priced plants may 
really be the dearest. Frequent oultural notes 
are given in Gardening. The plants, if 
safely potted now, must not be Interfered with 
at the roots until May, when they may be re¬ 
potted in good sandy loam, enriched with leaf- 
mould and decayed manure ; pounded charcoal 
is excellent to mix with it.—J. D. E. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

SEEDLING CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES. 
Carnations and Piooteee raised from seed 
bloom most profusely, and are therefore par¬ 
ticularly well adapted for cutting when in flower 
for the filling of vases (see illustration), in 
which they should be arranged in a free and 
informal manner. The flowers should be out 
with long stems, and the beautiful glaucous 
foliage must not be out off, as is sometimes 
done, and some other leaves substituted, as, 
like almost all other flowers, Carnations and 
Piooteee are best when arranged with their own 


8871.— Points in 
Auricula flowers. — 

This correspondent oom- 

S lalns that Auriculas are 
ear. They are really not 
so in comparison to what 
they used to be. I have 
been an Auricula fancier for 
many years, and never knew 
the good old varieties to be 
so cheap as they are now. 

The alpine Auricula, as it 
is termed for the sake of 
distinction, is of a different 
parentage from the show 
section. The oentres of the 
flowers are yellow or cream 
oolour, and ought to be quite 
destitute of farina; the leaves 
are always green, not mealed 
over, and the edges of the 
flowers are purplish-maroon 
or crimson-maroon, of vari¬ 
ous shades. The show Ami* 
oula has the centre of the 
flowers thiokly covered with 
farina, and the leaves are 
either green or mealed over. Some of them have 
foliage so thiokly coated with farina that it is 
almost like snow for whiteness. The edges of the 
flowers present considerable diversity of oolour. 
Some are green-edged, others have the green edge 
lightly covered with farina, so that the green is 
just seen through the crowd of dots ; these 
wo termed grey - edged. Others, again, 
have the edge densely oovered with the 
white powder. So dense is it in some varie¬ 
ties that a person with but little know¬ 
ledge of the subject would exclaim, "That 
most be a white edge 1” There is also a ring of 
oolour, usually deep-maroon, between the white 
oentre and the green, grey, or white edge. Selfs 
*re also included with the show varieties, and 
most like the alpines, except that the oentre 
la always white and crowded with farina; the 
colours of the edges are usually violet, purple, 
and purple-maroon, maroon, and sometimes 
yellow. It requires a long chapter to write 
upon the culture of them in all its details ; but 
all of them are quite hardy, merely requiring 
Irame culture to protect from heavy rains in 
winter. They are increased from offsets, which 
™*ght to remain on the plants until they have 
formed a few roots from"tbolr base. It takes 
two seasons for a show J^uriji(ja||to j. dpi Into a 


Oom Readmes' Illpstratioms : Cut flowers of seedling Carnations and Picotecs. Engraved for 

OAmmanaa Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mr. B. M. Stevenson Sherwood, 
Scotstown-hill, near Glasgow. 


foliage. The oolours of seedling flowers will be 
found to vary very muoh indeed, but they are 
all very Interesting, those producing flowera of 
decided shades of colour being the most deair- 
able to seed from. The cultural details are 
very simple. The first week in April 1s a good 
time to sow the seed. Prepare a compost of 
equal parte loam, leaf-mould, and silver sand ; 
aift it fine, and fill a number of well-drained 
pans or 4-inoh pots to within 1 Inch of the rim 
with the oompoet. Sprinkle eaoh with water 
from a fine-rosed cmn, flatten the surface, and 
eow the seeds thinly, say abont half an inch 
apart. Cover them very lightly with finely- 
sifted compost, and put them in a frame on a 
gentle hot-bed, if possible. When the seed¬ 
lings have made two or three pain of leavea, 
prick them ont 3 inches apart in boxes, and 
when they are moved to the open air let them 
be planted out a foot apart in a deep and gene¬ 
rous soil, in lines, beds, or borders, and if they 
are kept free from weeds they will bloom In 
due eeaeou with astonishing profusion, furnish¬ 
ing almost any number of delightful flowera for 
cutting. A mulching of half-deoaved stable- 
manure over the surface of soil in the summer 
is very benefioial. A batch of plants should be 
raised every season. B. 


8846. —Lawn dressing. —Dig out as many 
of the Plantains as possible with a long-bladed 
knife, dropping a spot or two of sulphuric acid 
on the root stook left iu the ground, aa it is 
difficult to remove the roots altogether, and the 
acid will kill them. Scratch out the Moss with 
a strong iron rake. In dealing with a very 
Moisy lawn some yean ago I used a short tined 
one-hone harrow with good effect, going over 
it twice in oppoeite directions. The Moee was 
so much loosened that it was easily scratched 
out with the rake afterwards. After the Moss 
and the Plantains are cleared away, top drees 
with rich oompoet, in which some wood- 
aah has been lnoorponted, and if the Grass is 
very thin sow a few Grass seeds in March.— 
E. H. 

8847. —Hardy plants for foliage.— 
Thalictrum adlanfcifolium has pretty foliage. 
Several of the herbaoeoue Splrraae I often nse, 
including japonioum and filipendula plena. The 
glauoous-ooloured leavee of the feathery Colum¬ 
bine are useful for a change, as are also the 
white leavee of Centaurea oandidiesima and 
Cineraria maritlma. I rather like the feathery 
growth of St. Peter’e-wort (Symphoricarpne 

vulgaris), and its variegated 
variety is also very pretty. 
At this season the leaves of 
the first-named changes to 
a pretty bronze tint, whioh 
adds to its effectiveness. 
Among the small-growing 
Conifers, the Cypresses, 
Junipers, Ac., there le 
muoh variety, and a little 
trimming in winter, if 
judiciously done, does them 
no harm. The common 
evergreen Barberry (Ma- 
honla aquifolia) in winter 
is very effective as a base 
for flowers, and something 
may be done with the 
leaves of the different 
varieties of Ivy. The 
hardy Grasses also, such 
as the Carexes, Poas, Ac., 
may be utilised for mixing 
with cut flowers —E. H. 

8815.—Planting out 
Lilium auratum. — 

This is a very uncertain 
Lily to pnt in the ground, 
and very few of the large 
quantity of bulbs annually 

{ ffanted out become estab- 
ished. Your soil, more¬ 
over, is not suitable, for it 
is stagnant moisture laying 
round the bulbs in winter 
that destroys them. If you 
have Rhododendrons in 
peat they would be sure to 
thrive planted there, as the 
soil and shelter to the 
young growth when they 
come through just suits 
them. Your only chance 
of suocees consists in sub¬ 
stituting for the naturally heavy soil some 
good peat. At the beginning of the winter 
a mound of ashee should be put over eaoh bulb 
to help guard them from exoesa of moisture.— 
J. C. B. 

8870.— Lime for a garden.— A yard of 
lime should be enough for "T. R.’s ” garden, 
although I should not hesitate to apread on a yard 
and a naif, or more. It is beat to pile it in 
little heaps and cover it with earth taken from 
whence the lime Is piled. It will coon alack, 
and oan be then spread before digging with a 
fork. Any neighbouring builder would supply 
the lime, or builders’ merchant. As much salt 
ae is needed can generally be obtained from any 
grocer — what are termed sweepings.—C. 
Lyme Rtgis. 

&841.— Sptreea laponlca after flowering.— Keep 
the plants In a cold pit till spring, and then divide ths 
roots Into two or more pieces, and plant oat In well 
manured land. 18 lnchee apart eaoh way. Mulch with 
manure and keep well eupplird with water in dry weather, 
and In a oouple of yeare they will be lib for potting up 
•gain —E. H. 

— Many growers find it the beet policy to 
throw these plants away aa soon as they have 
done flowering ; and now that they can be pur¬ 
chased so cheaply„ perhaps it is the most pro¬ 
fitable wsy. I have grown the same planta on 
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year after year in pots, and have found that 
when they are well oared for they are more 
vigorous in subsequent years than they are the 
first year of their blooming. They may also be 
planted out in the open ground in a good posi¬ 
tion about the end of May } but, if this is aone, 
oare must be taken to see that the plants do not 
suffer for want of water at the room until they 
have taken good hold of the ground.—J. D. E. 

8866.—Spring flowers.— It Is too late to sow semis 
of ttm plants named, or any others for spring blooming.— 

— “A. B. P.” should buy the plants he 
mentions of Wallflower, Violas, Silene, &c., as 
they ought to be fib for planting now, and un¬ 
less they are strong plants, they will not flower 
before the summer bedders are ready. 3pring 
gardening is a very interesting addition to the 
oharm of a garden, but it needs timely prepara¬ 
tion, so as to have nioe sturdy plants full of 
flower-buds ready to go out directly the summer 
bedders are cleared off, for unless there is a very 
early display of bloom, the real objeob is loet, 
as it is waste of labour to plant the beds with 
any kind of plants that are only just getting 
into full flower, when they have to be cleared 
away to make room for the next batoh. Wall¬ 
flowers must be sown in February or Maroh to 
get them to flower by the same time the follow¬ 
ing season, and Violas and Pansies should be 
propagated from cuttings, er divided late in 
summer, so as to get them forming flower-buds 
in quantity at this date. Silene and similar 
plants should be sown in August to get sturdy 
stuff by October. Bulbs of all kinds are about 
the most reliable things “A. B. P.” could get 
now, as they are sure to give a good return for 
outlay.—J. G., Hants. 


ROSSIS, 


AUTUMN-FLOWERING ROSES. 
Cirtaen Roses that in the early days of their 
existence bloomed but once a year seem to 
acquire with age the power to flower again in 
autumn. When Mdme. Gabriel Luizet was first 
seen in quantity as a maiden ten summers ago 
the general opinion seemed to be that it was a 
magnifioent addition, but only a summer Rose. 
The maiden plants, if the leading growth was 
checked by frost or aocident, made an immense 
growth, but continued flowerless for the rest of 
the season. The out-backs their first year 
bloomed profusely in June and July, and then 
relapsed quietly Into mildewed leafage. But 
after a season or two, as the plants beoame 
established, a few late blooms appeared, annually 
Increasing in number, until at last the variety 
became recognised as a good and reliable 
autumnal. Later 

Mrs. George Dickson (Bennett, 1884), 
although still not one of the freest of autumnals, 
afforded muoh the same experience, the plants 
having been for the first two years practically 
only summer-flowering ; and Gloire Lyonnaise, 
another Rose of the same year, began as so 
thoroughly a summer Rose, that a statement to 
the effect that it was an autumnal bloomer was 
the oause of a vivacious correspondence in the 
columns of a contemporary. Nevertheless, last 
year on established plants a good many blooms 
were to be found in September, and this year 
the variety has proved an invaluable perpetual, 
some plants carrying simultaneously six or eight 
blooms, and occasionally even one of the strong 
suoker-like shoots from the base of the plant 
being surmounted by a flower. The last addition 
to this stock is the celebrated 

Her Majesty. So little perpetual in charac¬ 
ter did this Rose at first appear that fears were 
at one time expressed about its flowering as a 
maiden. These fears, however, happily proved 
entirely groundless, the maiden blooms on Brier 
stocks proving exceptionally constant. Bat of 
flowers in autumn there was no sign until this 
year, when in a group of plants on Brier cutting 
stooks no less than five were found in the third 
week of September to be coming into bloom for 
the seoond time. One or two damp days just 
at the critical period of their development some¬ 
what marred the blossoms, but they managed 
to expand, and there is no doubt that had the 
fine weather continued unbroken for three or 
four days longer, the flowers would have been 
tolerable examples. It is perhaps just worth 
while to note further, that on a neighbouring 
group of plants on Mapetti no traoerof a bloom- 
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bud was to be found. This development of a 
perpetual character in Roses which are at first 
apparently disposed to bloom but once a year, 
presents an interesting problem. Perhap i the 
solution of it is to be found in the fact that these 
Roses make too vigorous a growth in the young or 
newly propagated state to form bloom-buds, and 
that it is not until this energy is dispersed over a 
larger area in a greater established plant that the 
character of the wood formed becomes adapted 
to the production of flowers. Be that, how¬ 
ever, as it may, it will be worth while to watch 
closely any Roses that at first appear to bloom 
only onoe a year, and if they eventually flower 
again in autumn, to record oarefully the extent 
and quality of the display, the time at which it 
was made in reference to the date of the distri¬ 
bution of the variety, the age, size, and form of 
the plants, and the stooks they are worked on, 
in order to ascertain in oourse of time how far 
it may be possible to deduce any principle for 
the early estimation of the ultimate value as 
perpetuals of such varieties. G. 


8866.—Rosea for December flower- 

in®.—You must not piok off any more of the 
flower-buds now, unless there are more than 
three in a bunch, when they must be reduoed to 
that number,‘or better still, to two on each shoot 
Your temperature is right enough at present. 
In all probability, you will require to give more 
warmth later on, to encourage the flowers to 
open. You had better not syringe the plants 
only on the mornings of fine days, when there 
is a prospeot of giving some air. Too muoh 
syringing may bring on an attack of mildew. 
The more fire-heat you give the oftener they 
will require syringing.—J. 0. C. 

8874.— Rose-trees not blooming. — 
Town gardeners have many difficulties to con¬ 
tend with in the culture of Rotes, but the ex¬ 
perience I have had with such gardens con¬ 
vinces me that more success would be obtained 
if more pains were taken with the site before 
planting. There are many placet, even in the 
pure air of the country, where Roses will not 
grow without a good portion of the soil is 
changed, and in town gardens this is even more 
necessary. If I were planting Roses in a town 
garden I should take out the soil 2 feet deep 
and 2 feet over, and if unsuitable, remove ft 
entirely and fill in with good loam and manure, 
two of the former to one of the latter, 
thoroughly blended, where the soil is fairly 
good. Working it up deeply and mixing it 
with good manure may suffice, but to be success¬ 
ful with Roses they must have a liberal diet. 
Very muoh of the trouble caused by insects is 
owing to the plants being starved.—K. H. 

— Smoke and insects are no doubt the 
causes of your Roses not blooming. You cannot, 
of oourse, improve the climate, but you can 
improve on your management by keeping the 

E lants free from insect pests. This oan be done 
y syringing the trees with soapy water. One 
ounce of soft-soap, dissolved in 1 gallon of 
water, and well syringed over the plants when 
insects first appear, is your remedy. But in all 
smoky districts it is better not to attempt to 
grow Roses unless they oan be well attended 
to. Would it not be better to try something 
else? Look round your neighbourhood, and see 
what does best.—J. C. C. 


8745.—Artificial manures.—If you have 
any quantify of ashes from burnt garden rub¬ 
bish, you oan use this to supply the potash; but 
it must be applied pretty freely to produce a 
good result. If not you will find kainit the 
most convenient form in which to apply the 
potash—say, i lb. per square yard, given at 
twioe, or mixed with a little sifted soil and 
raked over the lawn. Superphosphate of lime, 
about \ lb. to the cquare yard, will give an 
abundant supply of phosphates ; or, to a smaller 
quantity, bone-dust oan be added, and the effect 
will be rather slower, but more durable. It is 
unfortunate that we have no commercial form of 
phosphate of potash, as this would make it very 
easy to give the most valuable mineral oonstitu- 
enoes in a concentrated condition; but, falling 
this, we must use the best materials that we oan 
procure.—M. R. C. A. 

8801 —Winter treatment of climbers In a 
porch.—All you need do Is to keep them somewhat dry. 
bat not too muoh so, through the winter, and, if possible, 
exolude frost. In the spring out them in moderately ana 
encourage growth by more copious waterings.— B. c. R. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

8850. — Moving an Araucaria. — The 

Monkey-puzzle plant, if noo more than three 
feet high, will move without difficulty If the 
work be oarefully done, so as to secure a good 
ball. It may be moved now or in the spring. 
Some planters are in favour of one season, and. 
some the other. As we are approaching the 
end of Ootober, I think I should leave the 
plant as it is till next Apiil. The best toil in 
of good loam, two feet deep or more. The 
situation should be sheltered from oold winds. 
—E. H. 

8852 — Deutzias not flowering.—If you 
refer to Deutzla gracilis, I may tell you that It 
will not flower satisfactorily unless the wood is 
well ripened. To secure the growth in that 
condition the plants must not have larger pots 
than they can well fill with roots by the end of 
August, and after that they must be left in the 
open air until there are signs of hard frost. Too 
many people take their plants under glass muoh 
too soon in the autumn, and then they continue 
to make growth instead of resting. The plants are 
all the better if exposed to 8 dogs, or 10 dogs, 
of frost before they are taken indoors.—J. C. C. 

— There is no reason why Deutzias should 
not flower freely grown on in the same pots for 
a year or two, they may be repotted every 
seoond year or even third year. I treat mine ha 
that way, and place the plants In an open posi¬ 
tion out-of-doors during the summer. They 
thrive well in good loam, with the addition of s 
fourth part of decayed manure. If the busbm 
have not made good growths, they will not 
flower better next spring than they did in the 
past one. The only way to have a good flowering 
plant is to promote good growth In the earl j 
summer months, and get the wood well ripened 
by exposure to the sun in late summer snd 
autumn.—J, D. E. 

8853.—Transplanting a Yew-tree.— Thera on be 
no diffionlcy in removing a Yew-tree 24 years old If then 
U proper tookle and plenty of strength. The gnat thing- la 
to save ai many roots as possible, with as maoh »oil as own 
be moved. After the tree is transplanted see that it does 
not want water until the roots are aoiirely at work. I 
should move it now.—B. H. 

-There is no particular danger in moving 

a Yew-tree that has stood eighteen years in one 
position if you do the work well and at the right 
time. If it were my case I would dig one a 
trench 2 feet wide all round the tree, 4 feet away 
from the bole, and 3 feet deep, cutting asunder 
every root I met with, and there are sure to be 
a good many. By outting the roots asunder 
now they will soon begin to form a bunch of 
fibrous feeders at the point they were cut back 
to. These young and fibrous roots will be of 
great service in establishing the tree when it is 
moved. The beat time to move it is in the 
spring just before it commences to make str 
growth at the end of the branches. Yon vast 
be prepared with plenty of strength aodoon- 
venienfe appliances to do the work wnen the time 
comes, or you will be disappointed in the remit. 
If you set a high value on the tree, I advise you 
to get an experienced man to superintend die 
work.—J. C. C. 

8?9i.—Q dick-growing shrubs for shade.—I 

think “Tyro* will And either the oommon or she oval¬ 
leaved Privet, both oheeper and more rapid in g ro weh abaa 
anything else.—B. C. EL. 

8793.—White Jasmine not flowering.— These 
seldom fall to bloom freely enough if the toll is neither 
too rloh nor too loose. If the latter, trample It firmly. 
Thin ont the growth, and, if nenassary, out soma of th» 
roots.—B. C. R. 

8781.— Pruning Ivy.—The firet week in April dip 
your Ivy quite oloee in. It m»y look rather ugly for a 
time ; but yon will not regret it afterwards Clear all ttm 
old leaves sod rubbish away at the same time. Yon will 
eee It burst out into entirely new growth. Do not be 
afraid to nse the shears. It will be all the better for Ik— 
W. J. _ 

8708.—Weeds, &o., in a garden. — 

“ F. W. O.’s” oaae is precisely similar to my 
own many years ago, and I found “ work and 
patience ” a splendid combination in equal parte 
if oarefully spread. My weeds were intensely 
obstinate, but they gave in, and the garden 
greatly benefited from the oomtant stirring. 
The “greenness of the surface” is a present 
experience here, and that another garden has 
the green jaundice a little revives me. My 
garden lies to the north, and the subsoil is a stiff, 
coarse, tough gravel. Probably draining wonld 
remedy this, but this Is too serious an under¬ 
taking, so I do what I oan with rake and hoe. 
—C. E., Aywe Regis. frcm 
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protected with the aid of eoot, Ume, or wood- a time; boil from five to ten minute*. Pat injure, 
ashes from birds, slags, and fly, and be early about half filling each, and when all are done 
thinned out. An occasional surface hoeing is all boil up the syrup once and pour hot oyer tne 
a.1._ g ui~ oenn f.VtA filline the iars to the brim. A 


mTTT>vrt> a axm TWWTTi PTTT TTTRF thinned out. An occasional surface hoeing is all boil up the syrup once and pour not oyer ine 

TURNIPS AND THEIR CULTURE. ^ further tjrouble necessary, and a good crop, the Tomatoes, filling the jars to the brim. A 
Turnips rarely suooeed well on a hot south value of which oan hardly be over-estimated, few slices of Lemon may be added wlC “ tn ® 
border, and I obtain my earliest supply, or wi u reaa i t . It is advisable, in order to be pre- sugar. The syrup should nob boil long enougn 
■nnnned the frame-ffrowncrops, from an narad for anv emerffencT. to to candy. Large Tomatoes may be cut in halves 


those to succeed the frame-grown crops, from an p are d for any emergency, to 


to candy. Large Tomatoes may be cut in halves 


tUOOO UU BUUVJCDVl UUU -I—»--piQU IU1 Ollljr CUlPlgPUbjr, w -- j • “ O- — ' . , , 

east border, about three sowings being made, l ift store a portion of the crop before or quarters, but are more apt to break tnan 
commencing late in March or early in April, severe frosts intervene. If the tops only are when whole.— Nemo. 


- a . vZM\w\ 






lightly trimmed off and the roots stored in a Potato planting.—I also read the remark about 
heap la a cool dry porition, well covered with 

straw and then soiled over, an outlet being There „ e a ^ reaC many diseased tubers among those 

provided for vapour, or much as Potatoes Potatoes planted in April.— Mill Hill, 

are damped, Turnips will keep plump and 8787.- Keeping Beetroot in winter.—This is 

fresh till the spring. They will also keep never so firm and well-flavoured as w ^ e r “^ w “ 

for. long time ia P a cool .bed. Oar favourite, uS^o,’”Sn! ,0 if 

Chirk Castle Black Stone, is rarely injured when lifted at all lay the roots In trenches in a sheltered oomer, 

left in the open ground, and we only pull and covering them almoeb up to the tips of the leaves. JnthU 

store it when it h necessary prevent top **/llk. ey T.'kS S,” to‘b«'.k o*r lojcre .'vra the m.11 
growth or greens being formed, this spoiling the r00tB M )itfcle M possible.—B. 0. R. 
roots for cooking. With regard to 8784.— Plckllnsr irreen Tomatoes —The following 


roots ior cooKing. witn rogaru lo 8784.— Pickling green Tomatoes —The following 

Varieties none that I have yet tried are so is a good receipt : Pick and wipe dry and pack the fruio 
well adapted for forcing and early sowing jjoee OetoMtoo” £ a'SS”) J Poor ov« P .h*.° whS“'Som»g 
gonerally as the Extra Early Milan, this quite ^negat Bp i oe d to taste. Add a little salt with spioe, 
superseding the Early Purple-top Munich. piste up the jars for six months. See you get good 
Early White Stone is alse of fairly quick growth, vinegar, not cheap stuff that has been watered down.— 

Lnk lliia an/I tka Amovinan Ro/I Sitrvno nrn *1 ■ 



superseding the Early Purple-top Munich. 
Early White Stone is alse of fairly quick growth, 
bat both this and the American Red Stone are 
of more value for the autumn bhan for the early 
summer crops. As a rule, these strap-leaved 
varieties are of second rate quality, the one 
noteworthy exception being found in the Chirk 
Castle Black Stone, which, I presume, belongs 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CULTURE OF ACHIMENES. 

There are few plants more beautiful or useful, 


Yellow’ Flat Purple-top Montmagny Turnip. *111 be obtained. It has a black skin, but the and others having only a limited amount of 

flesh is white and the most delicately flavoured house room, and who are, nevertheless, desirous 
and making the last sowing about the end of 0 f a n Turnips. To succeed the extra earlj of making a rich floral display during the 
May. To be good, Turnips must be grown y a rietles we have the Snowball or a good selec- summer months, is that they die down and re- 
quickly, and it is useless, therefore, to sow the tion 0 f the same to rely upon, this also being quire no oare in the winter beyond stowing them 
seed on very poor ground. Supposing, however, the favourite for exhibition purposes. Ver> iafely away out of the reach of frost, wet, or 
the ground has been well manured for any fi ae |n every respect is Veitch’B Red Globe, thin vermin, such as rats and mice, which feast on 
previous crop of a different character, there is distinct and handsome variety being alike good the tubers. Another merit of Achimenes is that 
seldom any necessity to mannre afresh for in the summer and autumn, being also one of they require no expensive stove-house or similar 
Turnips, the exceptions being when the soil is t be beat for winter use. It attains a rather structure in whioh to grow them, as they will 
shallow and “ hungry.” Soot, ora mixture of l a rge size, the upper portion of the root being do equally well—indeed, better—in any hot-bed, 
soot and lime, must) of necessity be frequently bright crimson in colour, and the remainder pit, or frame, such as is usually made up for 
dusted over Turnips when the foliage is damp, in quite white, and no fault can be found with the Cucumbers, Melons, &o. ; while later on they 
order to keep off slugs and check the spread of a quality. The Early White Stone is also suit- may be grown without artificial heat, if advan- 
tiny destructive fly or beetle. This dressing ab i e for late sowing, as it is of quick growth tage be taken of sunshiny days to shut them 

also has a stimulating effect upon the growth of and keeps well. Those who like the yellow up early, and secure the requisite warmth 

the crops. The strap-leaved varieties require fleshed varieties should grow Golden Ball or in that way. Beautiful as they are when 

very little room, as they form good bulbs. Orange Jelly, this being hardy and good in displayed in pots in window recesses in 

although pressing against each other, and sup- qu a lity. The yellow flat purple-topped Mont- rooms, or for the embellishment of green- 
posing the rows are 12 inches apart, it is only ma guy (see illustration) is excellent for a late 

necessary to thin out the young plants to about cr0 p t W. ft* 


to that section. The last-named I hold to be 0 r that afford suoh a variety of form and colour 
one of the most valuable Turnips in cultiva * 8 Achimenes, ranging, as they do, from the 
tion. If sown not later than the third week in most brilliant scarlet to white and blue, and 
July in cold districts and a week or so later in many other shades too numerous to mention ; 
more favoured localities, the chanoes area while, as to size and form, there is just as much 
capital lot of medium exceptionally hardy roots diversity. The value of Achimenes to amateurs 

_111 U. -Li.I J Ti_ 1 _U-k i.U„ 1 .1 _ 1 : _ i: — nmnnnf rxf 


flesh is white and the most delicately flavoured 
and making the last sowing about the end of 0 f a n Turnips. To succeed the extra early 


pit, or frame, suoh as is usually made up for 
Cucumbers, Melons, &o. ; while later on they 
may be grown without artificial heat, if advan¬ 
tage be taken of sunshiny days to, shut them 
up early, and secure the requisite warmth 
in that way. Beautiful &b they are when 


6 inches apart. Those with more and coarser 
foliage, notably Snowball and Red Globe, must, 
however, be allowed muoh more room or they 


8801.— Forcing Tomatoes,— If the home 
contains a Vine, as seems to be implied, I do 


will fa.l to bulb satisfactorily. The rows ought do n0| think th ’ at Tomato*. oonld be expected 

mche * *P"{» *“ d °“ B ‘ r “ n * to do much good through the winter. To keep 
soils 18 Inches is not too much, the plants being thelatter g ? tog at a u the temperature woulS 
eventually thinned to about 9 inohes apart haTe be S ke pt up to at least 55 degs. or 60 
Probably in some districts an east border would Aanu . mt , arh vi«n — 


Probably in some districts an east border would 
not be sufficiently cool for 
Summer Turnips, and these must, therefore, 


degs., and this would start the Vine into pre 
mature growth. The only way would be to 


summer i urnips, ana Luese mas*, cnereiore, wjd(j ^ the Vine oould ^ 8afely 8tarted ftnd 
be grown fa cooler quarters. I have a rather then th _ Tomatoes wonld stronelv obieot 


large north border, and this suits Turnips admir¬ 
ably. In 1887 I obtained a capital lot of Tur¬ 
nips in August from this cool border, and as 
both second early and late varieties were sown, 
the supply held oat till the spring. In this 


even then the Tomatoes wonld strongly objeot 
to the shade thrown by the foliage, especially 
early in the spring, when light is not so abun¬ 
dant.—B. C. R. 

8808. — Treatment of Asparagus.— If 



instance the seed was sown late in June, but this Jon read Gardening attentively throughout the ^ ^ 

ysar the same plot was not sown till a month year yon will tod all that is necessary to guide ^ ggjT K 1 

later. In the more southern distrloto, at any y°“ “ ‘ h ? ot “?]• vegetable. The great M 

rate, there is no necessity bo reserve gronndespeci- « hi “g to do is to annually winter-dress the beds UWg?- 

ally lor main orop and late Turnips. I find It a wi‘ h «° oi manure, for Asparagus wants 

good plan to dear off the ground occupied by plenty of food. A dressing of salt In spring u - v : 

early and seoond early Potatoes in time to sow •}*> ^s regards onttlng off tne tops, ; P ^ 

Turnip seed. It shonld be done, however, not this must not be done until they decay, or the i* 

later than the first week in August, as there is strength of the crowns will be impaired. It is A group o( AoUimencs. 

no certainty about any sown later arriving at a ■}«> certainly better to cut only the strong 

useful size, though the tops from them might be shoots, as hard catting will reduoe the vigour of houses, they are even more so when sus- 
of some valne. In any case it is unwise to long stools.—J. C. B. pended in baske s, for which work their habit 

defer the sowing, the wiser plan being to sow a 8836. — Green Tomato preserve. — renders them peculiarly adapted, as they droop 
few rows according as the ground is cleared, and Choose green Tomatoes of about the same size, over in the most graceful maimer possible, and 
thereby be oertato of a portion of the plants Nearly cover with cold water, bring slowly to show off the flowers with which they are laden 
forming bulbs before wintry weather sets in. the boil,simmer ten to fifteen minutes, according to the greatest advantage. In pots they require 
All that is necessary is to dear the ground of to size of Tomatoes. Put in a bowl, cover stakes to support them, but in baskets few are 
all rubbish, the surface being then levelled and closely, and keep hot until the syrup is ready, necessary, as they generally present a more 
broken down fine, firmness also being desirable. Add to the water a proportion of an ounce of effective appearance, trailing naturally over the 
If the soil is at all dry, water the drills prior whole Ginger to 31b. or 5 lb. of Tomatoes; boil sides; ana the less formal they grow the better 
to sowing the seed thinly and evenly, oovering until the water is reduced one third. Then add they look, For whiohever purpose they are 
with fine dry soil. Every sound seid will I lb. of loaf sugar to 1 lb. of Tomatoes. When required, it is a great saving of valuable space 
quickly germ’natp, and. the Dianas ongfct to be the syrup is clear put in the Tomatoes, a few at 1 to start a sufficient quantity of each kind in 


to sowing the seed thinly and evenly, oovering 
with fine dry soil, livery sound seid will 
quiokly germinate, and the be 


required, it is a great saving of valuable space 
to start a sufficient quantity of each kind in 
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separata pant or pots, and after war da to divide 
and tranafer them to the position! in whloh 
they are intended to flower. Those who are 
not ao fortunate as to possess a few varieties of 
these very beautiful flowers should, in Febru¬ 
ary or early in March, lose no time in getting the 
tubers and starting them at once in any olose, 
warm place, where the soil In which they are 
planted will not become dry too quickly. A 
hundred tubers will be sufficient for ten 6 inch 
pots, whloh are the best and most useful sizes 
for room deooration or ordinary purposes ; but 
if larger be required, a few more plants will be 
neoessary to fill them. They may be started 
into growth in any small pot or pan in finely- 
sifted leaf soil and sand, in which they should 
be allowed to remain till they get 1 inch or so 
high, when they may be taken out and care¬ 
fully separated for potting or putting in 
baskets. Owing to the great quantity of water 
they require when growing, the pots must be 
well drained, which should be done by filling 
them up to a third of their depth. The next 
operation is to cover the potsherds with a few 
half-deoomposed leaves, rough fibry peat, Moss, 
or any similar material, in order to prevent the 
soil blocking them up. The 
Best compost for Achimknbs is a mixture of 
rough fibry peat and loam or leaf-soil, and the 
latter in the proportion of one of loam to two 
of peat or rotten leaves, in either of which the 
plants greatly delight, adding j ust sufficient 
sand to keep all open and porous. In potting, 
they should be placed equidistant, and the 
roots covered loosely, but not in sufficient quan¬ 
tity to fill the pot, as they make better progress 
if afforded a top-dressing later on when they 
get into growth and begin to form fibres around 
their stems, a little fresh soil at that period 
beoomingof the greatest assistanoe to them. 
After the pottiog has taken plaoe, they should 
again be placed where they oan enjoy a warm 
temperature ranging anywhere between 55 deg. 
and 65 deg., with plenty of moisture in the 
atmosphere, and in suoh a position as to be near 
the glass exposed to the light to keep them from 
drawing. The degree of heat above named is 
the minimum they will endure or ought to have 
thus early, but if more oan be afforded with a 
proportionate amount of humidity, they will 
grow all the faster and come earlier into bloom. 
Many growers of these charming flowers oommit 
the mistake of allowing them to die down, or, 
rather, force them to do so by withholding water 
directly they have ceased blooming ; ana when 
that is the oase, the tubers they form in such 
abundance under proper treatment are only 
found in the most meagre quantity, of small 
size, and imperfeotly matured, few of whioh, 
from being in such an unripe oondition, are able 
survive the winter. The proper oourse as they 
go out of bloom is to place them in any pit or 
frame where they can be easily watered, and 
receive a syringing occasionally, so as to keep 
their foliage fresh and green as long as possible, 
under which treatment they will develop large, 
plump tubers, whioh it will be no diffioulty to 
keep in a sound, healthy oondition. After the 
tops have did away naturally they should be 
trimmed off and removed, and the pots stored 
away on shelves in a shed, oellar, the baok of a 
greenhouse, or any other position where they oan 
be kept dry; but on no account should the tubers 
be picked out of the soil, as in no other way do 
they winter so ssourely and well as if left em¬ 
bedded where they have giown. The rapid way 
they inorease by forming so many tubers when 
properly treated, will always afford sufficient 
stock after the first year; nevertheless, in the 
oase of new or ohoioe varieties, it is often desir¬ 
able to resort to other modes of propagation. 
Cuttings made in the ordinary way from the tips 
of the young growth, when tue plants have got 
about 6 inches high, root readily if placed in 
sandy soil, where they oan be kept in a close, 
warm situation, suoh as any hot-bed, frame, or 
under a hand light in any forcing-house or pit, 
and in suoh a position as to be shaded from the 
sun. Plants so obtained will flower equally well 
as those raised from tubers, and any from which 
cuttings are taken branoh out freely again, and 
are none the worse for being robbed of their 
heads. The following are the best kinds: 
Admiration, Ambroise Verschaffelt, Aurora, 
Firefly, Ghiesbreghti, gloxinfseflora, grand iflors, 
longiflora alba, longiflora msjor, Masterpiece, 
Mauve Queen, patens, picta, Pink Perfection, 
Rose Queen, 8t«lla, and Williams!. J. 
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PRESERVING BEDDING PLANTS 
THROUGH THE WINTER. 

So many readers of Gardening have from time 
to time shown a desire for imformation as to the 
best means of k eeping bedding plants taken up 
from the open ground through the winter, that 
I think a few remarks on the subject may be 
useful. Pelargoniums must be dealt with first 
as they are rather tender. The best way of 
preserving them in the oase of those who have 
only an ordinary oool greenhouse or a room in 
the dwelling-house to keep them in is to select 
those they wish to keep, and to out all the 
growth down to within 3 itches of the ground 
as they stand, and to leave them there for a 
fortnight at least before they are taken up. It 
does not matter if the frost has blackened the 
leaves and the soft tops of the growth so long as 
the shoots are not injured near the ground. If 
the weather continues fairly mild, the out-back 
shoots will, at least, have time to heal over the 
wound, if they have not commenced to make 
young growth. If the out-baok shoots have 
done nothing else, they will have formed a 
prominent bud near the top ready to start Into 
growth when given more warmth. Should the 
weather set in frosty, it will be better to turn 
over an inverted pot upon each plant at night 
than to take them up too soon. It is better for 
the plants to remain three weeks in the ground 
after they are out down than a fortnight, as the 
growth will then get more hardened, and the 
wound better hoaled. When it is time to lift 
the plants, get a fork and take them up with all 
the roots it Is possible to get, and put the 
whole of the roots in the pota without any out- 
ting back. The less theplants are mutilated in 
any way the better. Well drain the pots in 
whioh they are placed, and use fairly moist 
sandy soil for a oompost, but give them no 
water until they have been potted up a week, 
and only sufficient after that all the winter to 
keep the soil moist. The 

Advantages of cutting down the plants 
while they have the benefit of aotive roots to 
assist in healing the wound, will be manifest, as 
It will also that a greater number of plants can 
be got into a smaller space, owing to the fact 
that they have lost the greater part of their 
tops. Plants dealt with in this way suffer muoh 
less from damp during the winter than those 
whioh are pot.ed up with all their leaves on; 
yet it does not do to out off the tops at the time 
they are taken out of the ground, unless they 
oan be plaoed in a temperature 10 degs. higher 
than an ordinary oool greenhouse. The keeping 
through the winter of the 

Tuberous rooted Begonias is not well under¬ 
stood by some amateurs and window gardeners, 
yet the treatment they require is very simple. 
Those which have been grown in the open ground 
should be taken up and plaoed in shallow pans 
and boxes; but this need not be done until the 
frost has been sufficient to blaoken the foliage. 
Plaoe a little dry soil between and over the 
tubers after they are plaoed in the pans, and then 
plaoe them for the winter on the floor of the 
greenhouse or a oool shed. 

Cannas may be safely wintered in the open 
ground, if the soil Is well drained and the posi¬ 
tion well sheltered; a covering of fine ooal-ashes 
9 inches thick placed over the crowns before 
severe frost sets in will keep them safe. Dahlias 
may be kept in a cave all the winter, like 
Potatoes, if they are oovered a foot thick with 
soil, raised above the ground level, and the 
mound of earth thatched with straw to keep off 
the heaviest of the rain. Eoheveria seounda 
glauoa, if planted on a sloping bank of earth or 
ashes, dose to a south wall or close fence, and 
oovered with dry litter or mats in frosty weather, 
may be kept secure without muoh trouble; or 
they may be tied together in bunches, or to a 
oord like ropes of Onions, and hung up on the 
back wall of the greenhouse or light shea. Bat 
the suooalent foliage shrivels more or less when 
they are wintered m this way. 

The Cardinal flower (Lobelia cardinalis) is 
such a beautiful autumn flowering plant that it 
is worth a little trouble to keep it through the 
winter. The best way of doing so is to take up 
the plants as soon as the stems begin to die down, 
and to plaoe them in boxes about 4 inches deep, 
placing a little fine soil between them, and to 
keep them through the winter in some light 
structure free from damp and severe frost. The 
floor of an orohard-house is a capital plaoe; but 


they may be safely kept in a cold pit or frame, 
if care Is taken not to allow the soil about the 
roots to get too wet. J. C. C. 


8757. — Lapageria shoots turning 
brown.—1 think the cause of this is tne saa 
shining on the very young shoots. I shade mine 
with a movable blind, but oooaaionally through, 
inattention the sun is allowed to strike upon 
them, when they droop, and I fancy this is the 
cause of the mlsohief; a green-fly or two is found 
upon them now and then, but I do not think 
they are answerable for the trouble—to which, 
by-the-bye, the pink one seem much more liable 
than the white. I do not think that it is due 
to anything wrong at the roots. It is a thing 
that has puzzled me very muoh. I have thought 
sometimes that an insect has caused it, but now 
think it is due to the sun. I should be glad to 
hear more about the subject. — Claphan- 

COMMON. 

8788.—Treatment of Tree Carnations. 

—They must have good treatment daring tue 
summer, so that they form vigorous specimens 
by the autumn. The best mode of culture con¬ 
sults in striking the cuttings in warmth early in 
iring, shifting along as required, hardening 
tern off and putting them in the open from 
June till September, by whioh time the pots 
will be full of roots, and then they throw up 
strong flower-spikes. Daring the winter they 
■hoald have a temperature of from 50 dege. to 
55 degs., according to the weather, giving 
plenty of air on all favourable opportunities. 
The oompost should consist of good loam, with 
some leaf-soil and sand, giving good drainage 
and attending well to watering in hot weather. 
The old plants may be grown on for several 

5 ears, and this was the custom at one time. 

'hey then became tall, with long, bare stems, 
and this gave rite to the term “ Tree Carna¬ 
tions.” The modern system of annual propaga¬ 
tion, however, gives the best results ; tne plants 
are then as dwarf as the ordinary border kinds, 
with handsome foliage down to the soil. In 
this oondition they are at all times ornamental, 
which, nnder the old system, they were not. 
The bar to the universal culture of winter¬ 
blooming Carnations in this way Is that strong 
heat and considerable skill is required in the 
propagation. A more easy way for amaU 

? rowers is to put in the onttings in autumn, 
t is not too late to do so now. Take off entire 
shoots with a bit of heel to them, and put them 
in a cold frame. They will not require water¬ 
log during the winter, and the majority of them 
will make roots by spring, when they cen be 
potted into small pots.—B yflebt. 

8861.—Calture of Freesias.—In reply to 
this question, I would like to say that I nave 
grown these bulbs for some years now in my 
greenhouse without any snooess; that is, one or 
two blooms only to a good sized pot of bnlbs. 
Last year in disgust at their oondnot I left them 
out in a cold frame with my Carnations, Auri¬ 
culas, Ac., and they had to put up with the 
treatment those plants require—that it, I take 
it, plenty of air and light, bat no actual frost. 
Result, every Freesia bulb bloomed a splendid 
spike. I hadn't half the length of grass to them, 
they needed no sticks, and they are in the frame 
again this year to prodnoe the same grand dis¬ 
play next spring, I hope. I never gave them may 
stimulant, but watered them as they seemed to 
want it. I hope someone else will answer thus 
question also, for I should like to learn about 
Freesias, they are so beautifnL Bat if not, 1 
•hoald advise “ L’anwnda ” to keep the plants 
quite oool always; they did well with me that 
way.—H. H. 8. 

8860.— Leggy Pelargoniums.— Plants of 
Zonal Pelargoniums should be thrown away long 
before they are eight years old. Two-year-old 
plants may be grown big enough for anything. 
Large exhibition specimens 4 feet or 5 feed m 
diameter laden with flowers are bat two yaan 
old. They are not ont down; the points of ~tha 
growing shoots have merely to be out out* or 
rather pinched ont, and the shoots tied out* ao 
that the plants are twioe as muoh in diameter 
as they are in height.—J. D. E. 

8803.— Lilium auratum in a pot.— It 
might be left in the open, plunging tne pet to 
the rim nnder a wall or hedge, covering with n 
board or slate to keep ont wet, with plenty of 
ashes on that to keep off hard frosts. At the 
end of Maroh the ashes should b§ cleared away, 
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*nd m soon &« the young ahoota appear the 
bomrda ahould be taken off. I should, however, 
prefer to stand the pot in a shed through the 
winter, putting it in the open as soon as young 
growths appear. It is better to repot annaally, 
and this is the time to do so. Shake away as 
much of the old soil as possible, repotting in 
peat or loam in equal parts, putting some soot 
on the drainage.— By fleet. 

8803.— Treatment of Tuberous Bego¬ 
nias.—It was doubtless the sudden change to 
oold weather that caused the buds and flowers 
to fall. The plants will not do much more now 
this season, and had better be allowed to go 
quietly to rest. Place the pots upon a sunny 
shelf in a well-ventilated greenhouse, and keep 
them dry at the roots until the stems fall, then 
shake the tubers out of the soil, and store them 
In a box with a little Cocoa-nut-fibre. Keep 
them moderately dry and safe from frost for the 
winter, and in March or April place them in a 
gentle warmth to start. The best soil is a 
mixture of nearly equal parts of fibrous loam and 
weet flaky leaf-mould, with a good dash of 


some sharp sand. Pot firmly and shorten baok 
the soft points of the last year’s wood. Grow 
the plants as near the glass as possible, and 
there will be plenty of flowers. Many good 
growers train the young shoots on the wires 
near the glass, and when the flower-buds are 
visible take them down and arrange them on 
the wire trainers.—E. H. 

8838.— Hedychium Gardnerianum.— 

I had a small plant of Hedychium given to me 
about midsummer; I potted it in a mixture of 
peat, leaf-mould, fibrous loam, and silver sand, 
giving it an 8-lnch pot, watered it thoroughly, 
and kept it in a temperature of from 60 degs. to 
70 degs. When it was given to me it had a 
single small leaf stalk which was turning brown; 
it has now shot up three vigorous stalks, and I 
am told that it will oertaimy bloom next year. 
—A. G. Butler. 

-This is a very easy plant to cultivate. 

It only requires the temperature of an ordinary 
greenhouse, but the plants must be strong or 
they will not flower. A vigorous plant should 
have a pot 10 inohes in diameter, and be potted 



Hop leaved Vine (Vitis heterophylla humulifolia). 


sand; but in the early stages I add a moderate 
quantity of Cocoa-nut-fibre, both to ensure per¬ 
fect porosity and encourage root action.— 


8817.— LOCUS t-Bean.—Having grown one 
of these plants from seed for four years in a 
pot in a greenhouse, I can answer some of the 
questions asked by “ B. P. A.” I find it a slow 
grower. It has only grown 17 inches high, 
with a stem one quarter of an inoh thick, and it 
has not yet bloomed. It is a hard-wooded 
evergreen shrub. I cannot say anything as to 
its being hardy, but am going to try it outside 
this winter; but I think “BP. A.” will find it 
will not repay him for his trouble.—J. Mayle, 
Derby . 


884o .—Allamanda not flowering.— 

?*P e * n the growth well by gradually with- 
holding water at this season. Keep dry, but not 
dust-dry, during winter, and in March repot, 
removing as much of theold soil as can betaken 
away without injuring the roots. Repot in clean 
pots, well drained, in a compost of rough peat 
and loam about equal pa^ts. If the loam is not 


ana loam aoout equal pa**te. If the learn is not 
of the best quality ad^i a dijsh^cf ^fyniruld and 


in the spring, the earlier the better, for it will 
not flower unless it has filled its pot full of roots 
by the end of June. Any good garden soil that 
is fairly sandy will grow it During the winter 
the roots do not require much water, but when 
growing they must have liberal supplies. If 
you oommenoe with a small plant do not be dis¬ 
appointed if it does not flower the first year. 


8364.— Creepers, <5sc., in conservatory.— Fious 
re pen* would In time oover the wall; but some patience 
would be required.—E. H. 

— You might have a very beautiful wall of 
Ferns in the position you mention without very 
much trouble or expense. Get some galvanised 
wire-netting with 2 inch square mesh. Fix it 
2 inohes away from the wall, then fill the space 
between with lumps of peat and Moss, and then 
plant the whole of the surface with Maiden-hair 
and other dwarf-growing Ferns, Selaginellas, 
and various Mosses. If you keep the surface 
well syringed to afford moisture the wire will 
soon be hladen with growth, and you will have 
an object worthy of all your trouble, requiring 
no other care but supplying the needful moisture. 
—J. 0. C. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

HARDY ORNAMENTAL VINES (VITIS). 
As ornamental climbing shrubs some of the 
many species of Vitis are of great value in the 
garden, and especially if used on and around 
the dwelling-house, for trailing over trellises, 
arbours, verandahs, pergolas, bold rook work, 
pillars, and such like. There being a similarity 
in most Vines as regards their foliage, there is 
no need to describe them in detail. The best 
for our purpose are the Isabella Grape (V. La- 
brusoa), known also in gardens as V. Thunbergi, 
with large bold leaves, rusty-coloured beneath, 
and turning to brilliant shades of crimson in 
autumn. V. oordifolla (called also V. rlparia) 
is also a North American Vine, of rapid growth 
and very hardy, and others are V. aestivalis 
(the Summer Grape), V. vulpina (the Fox 
Grape), both from North America; while from 
the East we have from the Himalayas V. Ian tana, 
whose foliage dies off in autumn with brilliant 
shades of red and orimson, and from China and 
Japan comes the beautiful little V. heterophylla 
humulifolia (the Hop leaved Vine, see illustra¬ 
tion), which has small leaves like those of the 
Hop, and its berries, about the size of Peas, are 
of a lovely turquoise blue. This is one of the 
most valuable hardy ornamental Vines, and is 
easily procurable. The common Grape, V. vini- 
fera is, of course, ornamental, but not being so 
vigorous or so rapid in growth as those above- 
mentioned, it is not so desirable. Some of the 
more robust, such as the Fox Grape and Isabella 
Grape, will climb and ramble over trees to a 
great height, and in autumn light them up with 
the fiery hues of their decaying foliage. In plant¬ 
ing Vines under trees, they should not be placed 
dose to the stem, but a few feet away, where 
the soil is less dry and poor. Miller’s Burgundy 
and Parsley-leaved Vines are also good for this 
purpose. _ W. 

ORCHIDS. 

INDIAN CROCUSES (PLEIONES). 

I am asked by “ M. B. G.” if he should cease 
watering these plants. They have lost all their 
leaves, and he thinks of now drying them ; but 
with this I must entirely disagree ; and, first 
of all, I am sorry to find that growers get these 
plants into bloom muoh too soon. We used to 
have them in flower at Christmas when I was 
a boy, and most cheerful and bright their 
blossoms looked, but little by little they come 
earlier and earlier until we shall have them in 
full bloom in the early autumn, and even now 
we find in most gardens that they have all 
flowered and gone past by Christmas. In my 
young days we really loved these flowers, hut 
now it seems to me, to make use of an old 
friend’s saying, that “ People get tired even of a 
good thing. ” If these plants have been grown 
as I have frequently directed, there need be no 
loss of leaves felt; but if they have not, why, 
then, the flowers cannot be seen to such advan¬ 
tage, neither can they be used as table ornaments 
with half the effect; and, judging by the tone of 
the letter from “M. B. G.this matter would 
appear to be troubling him, and they will trouble 
him much more if they are not watered now the 
flowers are pushing up, for, in that case, the 
blooms will come thin and flabby ; they will 
lack brilliancy, and will soon fade. Well, now, 
my plan for providing foliage at the time of 
flowering is as follows : The bulbs, when potted, 
are placed in a pan, having a f 0-sizsd pot in the 
oentre, nearly level with the soil, and round 
this pot I plant the 

Bulks of the Pleiones. This is not 
objectionable in any way, because daring the 
growing eeason the leaves of the plant oover the 
cavity, and, indeed, it forms a convenient 
receptacle to pour in water during the hot 
summer days; but when growth is completed 
and the leaves have fallen, the empty pots have 
a very bad appearance. Then after the resting 
season, which comes on just after growth is 
finished, and during which time they lose their 
leaves, the flowers begin to push up, and the 
plants require water to develop their blooms, 
then is the time to reproduce the foliage, or 
other greenery for it. In this view I grow some 
seedling Ferns, in the same sized pots whioh have 
been standing empty in the cavity before named, 
and into whioh these are transferred. It is the 
best plan to slip the Fern out of its pot, as In 
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that omo theft la ton leer el disturbing the 
Pleionn, which might be done if the empty pot 
is palled oat. Choosing a suitable plant 
reqaim a certain amount of care, for the 
leaves of Ptotonn seldom exoeed 6 inches or 8 
inohes in height. It will be well to bear this in 
mind, because I always think some little atten¬ 
tion is requisite to imitate natural surroundings, 
and I do not like to see a plant any taller placed 
in them, and it should be a plant with its fronds 
rising above the flowers, forming, as it were, a 
crown to them. When these plants are grown 
in small pots, and treated in this manner, they 
form exquisite ornaments on the table, in the 
sitting-room, or in a ladies’ boudoir, and they 
are far more tasty and decorative than when grown 
in large pans, and which, from the dwarfness of 
tile plants, oan never look anything but lumpy 
and ugly. Their beauty is greatly enhanced if 
surfaced with bright green Hypnum or other 
green Mobs. This should be done before the 
flowers open. It should be done very neatly, 
and be carefully pegged down with Verbena or 
other pegs, but the pegging business must be 
carefully hidden. There are now 
Numerous kinds of these bright-flowered 
gems, all of which deserve every attention at 
the hand of Orchid-growers, and which, as 
before stated, are now usually flowered much 
too early to please me. Growth will oommenoe 
soon after flowering, and this is another reason 
why the flowers should not be forced too early, 
because better growth can be obtained later in 
the season, and the autumn is the best season 
for these plants to rest. Immediately growth 
commences, without the loss of a single day, 
these plants should be repotted. It is best to 
knock the old soil all away, because the roots 
die every season; and when the bulbs are put 
upon the new soil be sure that they are placed 
in the proper position for the growth to faoe the 
outside ; and this will ensure having the flowers 
so that they may be seen without difficulty. The 
soil for these plants should consist of light turfy 
loam, fibrous peat, and ohopped Sphagnum,with a 
little sand; water very oarefully at first, but as 
the roots increase and enter the soil the quantity 
of water should be increased. I have seen these 
plants grown on shelves in the Cattleya-house, 
or intermediate house, but I do not like to 
recommend shelves to my readers. Plants in 
such places are so apt to get neglected, and if 
once Pleiones are neglected and get a oheok no 
flowers must be expected. They enjoy a liberal 
quantity of water at the roots, and moisture in 
the air when growing, but after growth is 
finished very little will suffioe until flowers show. 
They enjoy sun and light, but yet require 
shading in order to prevent their thin plaited 
leaves from becoming scorched. Bo here all 
Ptoione enquirers will, I think, find an answer. 

Matt. Bramble. 


ORCHID-GROWING UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. 


Some three years ago I was compelled by that 
remorseless fiend, the “jerry builder,” to give 
up a small pieoe of garden ground that I had 
hitherto rented, and where I had been tolerably 
suaoessful in the cultivation of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, and in the end found myself cribbed, 
oabined, and confined to a small yard at the 
rear of my premises, where the proverbial oat 
could not have been swung round without 
seriously endangering her life by concussion of 
the brain, and growing the “ Good Old ’Mum ” 
was quite out of the question, so far as exhibi¬ 
tion blooms were concerned. In my dilemma I 
called in a well-known local expert—Mr. John 
Lyne—and asked him the question, “ What can 
I go in for?” To which he replied, “ Orohids. 
You oould grow them on the roof up there” 
(pointing to the top of the outhouse), “ if you 
put up some glass above.” “Do you think I 
oould manage them ?” I replied. To which he 
answered, “Certainly, without doubt.” That 
settled matters. The house was soon put up, 
and I think a description of it may be of interest 
to some of your readers. The floor is 8 feet 
from the ground, and covered with sheet-lead, 
whioh I keep flooded, to ensure a moist atmos¬ 
phere; length, 15 feet; width, 8 feet; with a 
front stage 3 feet wide, and two smaller stages 
at the back, with shelves about 1 foot from the 
glass all round for odds and ends in the plant 
line. The heating apparatus consists of a flow 
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and return pipe (4 inch) whioh is worked from 
below with a Magnet stove, with ooil boiler 
inside, by whioh means I am able to keep up a 
temperature of 45 degs. at night during the 
ooldest weather. My house completed, I began 
to set about stocking it, and repairing to the 
auction-rooms, I felt quite astonished at what J 
had undertaken when I heard some of the out¬ 
rageous names they gave some of the most 
unoffending-looking dned pieces of plants, and 
was some time before I ventured to try my 
hand at purchasing. The first venture was a 
lot of seven Odontoglossum Rossi and Alexandra, 
established plants, whioh have done very well 
with me and have flowered. After that I tried 
some imported pieces, one or two of which have 
shown very gooa flowers, and the rest are making 
good growths. I also purchased a quantity of 
semi-established plants, some of which also I 
have flowered, and my stock now consists of 
about 250 plants, among which are the following 
varieties: Odontoglossums, Oncidiums, Lseliat, 
Lyoastes, Ccelogynes, Masdevallias, Biotins, 
Cattleyas, Pilumnias, Epidendrums, Ac 

J. S. A. 

RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.- Queries and answers are inserted in 
G aborning free of charge if correspondents follow the rule i 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardr.vino, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishhr. 
The name and address cf the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece cf paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardkninq has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


8898. — Charcoal as a manure.— Will someone 
kindly five me their opinion of oharooel as a manure ?— 
J. O. 

8899. — Narcissi In China bowls.—What kinde of 
Narolsri are beet for growing in ohlna bowls, and how 
muohepaoe will each bulb require ?— Mayz. 

8900. —Clipping Box edging.—Will someone kindly 
inform me If it le too late to oiip nox edging now, and if 
eo, when ie the beet time of year to do it ?— A. M. K. 

8901. —Catting book a Holly hedge.—i abould 
be gteatly obliged if someone would kindlv inform me tne 
proper time to out back a Holly hedge T— Holly Ardor. 

8902. — Treatment of an Abutllon.— I have a 
■mall Abutilou-plant, and should be glad of any informa¬ 
tion as to its treatment and time of flowering ?— Gracilis. 

8903 — Anemones In pots.— I have just potted come 
Anemone bulbs. When will they flower In a greenhouse, 
and what heat and treatment do they require?— Brock- 
lby. 

890i.—A trap-cage.—Will someone kindly inform me 
how to make a trap-oage to oatoh Bulldnohes and other 
birds in that Infest my garden and my fruit-trees ? — Gab- 
dknsr. 

8905. —Climbing Boeee.— What climbing Roses may 
be beat grown on an 8 feet wall faoing south-east, and 
when should they be planted ? Locality, Brookley.— 
Brogkliy. 

8906. — Housing Strawberry - plants.— Should 
Strawberry-plants Tor greenhouse fruiting be housed? 1 
have two dozen nloe plants in pots now in the open air.— 
Charlis Good. 

8907. —Culture of Hyacinths —Oan anyone kindly 
tell me the beat way to grow Hyaalnths In the garden, 
what manure to use, and what ie the beet to oover them 
with?—P. N. Z 


8908. — Climbing plant for a north-east wall.— 
What would be the beet ollmblng plant to grow on a wall 
of house faoing north-east ? Clematis Jaokmani not suo- 
oeeding.—B rocklzy. 

8909. —Dahlias for show.— Would someone kindly 
give me the names of six of the beet sorts of Oaotue and 
show Dahlias, say, three of eaoh sort with their colours ? 
Also the time to plant out in the open garden ?—R. B., 
Wigan. 

8910. — Wintering Faohslas and Pelargo¬ 
niums.—Will It oe possible to suooeeefuUy winter Pelar¬ 
goniums and Faohsiae In a greenhouse with a gentle heat; 
but leaving them without any other attention whatever? 
—Gracilis. 


8911.— Using decayed leaves-— Last autumn the 
dead tree leaves were gathered and put Into a hole dug in 
the oorner of the garden. Will they be fit to use thle 
autumn, and If so, should they be dug into the ground 
with the manure next month, or how should they be 
*? Would it be benefialal to mix lime with them ?— 


8912. — Treatment of a Deutzla gracilis.—WHl 
someone be good enough to inform me of the beet 
manner of treating a Deutzla graollla which does not seem 
inolined to bloom ? It ie in a oool-house with a little hent 
on during oold and damp weather.— Gracilis. 

8913. — Apples and Pears for a oold piaoa.— 
Will someone kindly give me the names of some Apples 
and Peart likely to aucoeed as espaliers in a light soil, near 
Sheffield, in a oold and exposed garden ?—W. R A. 

8914. —Cutting back Clematises.— When should 
the purple Olemade Jaokmani be cut baok, or should it 
be out at all ? Also a pale lilac and a white variety of 
eame—last ie, I believe, Lzdy Baker. All are growing 
over a wire aioh.—A. B. D. 

8915. —Daphnes.—Will some reader of GARDiimreteQ 
me whether I oan grow Daphnes in a window whioh gets 
the eun from 12 o’olook until It aete? Also would like to 
know what are the plante beet suited to grow, so as to 
look well all the year round ?—Arthur. 

8916 —Plants for an earth embankment.—Win 
someone kindly eay whioh are the best plants to grow 
around and an the top of an embankment a’l earth, or 
mound of circular shape, eay 4 feet 6 inohes hlgt, width 
of top all round eay 6 to 9 inches?— Thorn Bank. 

8917.-Growing Carnations. — Would someone 
kindly give me a few hints about Carnation growing, aa 1 
am going in for the ooltl vation of that flower ? My gasdan 
is principally a olay soil, and exposed to east aadnorth 
winds. Locality, Skreatham.— A Lady Amatiur. 

8918 —Cold frame In a garden.—I have a oold frame, 
6 feet by 4 feet, 11 inofaee high at front, 22 ioohee at beck. 
Ae I have no heat, what would be the best things to grow 
In itduring the summer? Should I euooeed with Tomaso* ? 
If eo, would someone kindly eay what sort would bs best, 
and the treatment?—R. B., Wigan. 

8919. — Bramley 'a Seedling Apple.-I have bought 
a tree of this Apple, which is two yean old. I out Lhe 
top off It and grafted two large trees with the shoots. 
Will any practical fruit-grower kindly tell me if that le ae 
good a plan as if I had out the grafts from off an old tree? 
1 should be glad to know also the quality of the Apple in 
question.—Susan. 

8920. —Arrangement of a Tomato-house.— 
I am greatly obliged to “ B. C. R." for hie remaru re 
above, and will he kindly tell me whether It would be beet 
to grow the plante in pots until they have eat their fires 
trues of flowers, or whether to plant them in the bed out 
of 6-lnoh pots; also what temperature should the house bs 

kept ? -DiRBYsiriRi. 

8921. — Growing flowers for catting.— I aa 
anxious to grow flowers for ousting, for as manv months In 
the year aa is possible, in a garden of considerable size, 
no glass available, and would be greatly obliged if some¬ 
one would give me a list of plante whioh flower from 
November to May? Situation, neighbourhood of Liver¬ 
pool.— Mays. 

8922. — Moving a Grape-Vine.— 1 have a Black 
Hamburgh Vine at present growing on one of the walls of 
my house, and the Vine has been in the ground about 
three years. I desire to shift It inside my greenhouse. 
Would eomeone kindly tell me the moat advisable time 
to remove it, and whether iae roots should be outdoors? 
Any other hints will be weloome.— Black Hamburgh. 

8923. —Broccoli and Cauliflower - plants.—I 
have some Brooooit-plantr, Late Queen, sown in July. Will 
the winter kill them, and if not, when may I expect sh ewi 
to be ready for use ? I have already planted them out. 
Also will Oauliflower-plsnts sown in July do well without 
promotion if set out behind a north wal), and when may I 
expect them to be ready for use? Locality, HuIL— 
William. 

8924. — Lime on light, wet ground.— wm some¬ 
one experienced in land management please to eay if lime 
is suitable for light, wet ground, on whioh Potatoes are 
generally much diseased, and also wire worm and other 
insect peite Infest the ground ? If the lime ie of use, el 
what time of the year ought it to be applied, and how 
much would be enough for about 3 roods of land?— 
William. 

8925. -Improving a clay aolL— The soil of my 
garden ie a very thiok and heavy olay. Pare of it hy only 
lately been taken in from a field. What ia the beet 
material to have dug in to Improve the soil ? nils year the 
plante, Pelargoniums, Lobelias, ho., have all gone to leaf, 
and the flowen have been very poor. I am told thk ie 
from the over richness of the soil. What oan I do to 
improve it?—B. J. 

8926 — Trees and shrubs for shelter. — Will 
someone kindly give me eome Information about ptanthvr 
evergreen shrubs, wall creepers, and forest trees, for abode 
and shelter ? I am muoh interested in eome houses in a 
bleak and elevated seaside parish, ae this Is, and I want to 
oover the walls, plant with beet evergreens, sad produce 
aa soon as possible shade and shelter.—Riv. B. Km, 
Howth Rectory, Dublin. 

8927.— Scarlet Hibiscus not flowering.— Oan 
anyone kindly tell me how to get my ecarlet Hibiscus to 
bloom? I have had the larger plant three or four yeaum 
without a flower. I took off a cutting two or three yean 
ago, and bad one bloom the year after, but none since. 
The plante look perfectly healthy, and are muoh pob-botuxf. 
They are kept In the warm house, not quite at stove tem¬ 
perature, but not muoh lees.— Brtnlirjon. 

8923.— Budding or grafting Fuchsias.— Can 
Fuchsias be budded or grafted ? If eo, when should the 
operation be performed, and what Is the prooem ? I 
should be glad to know if it would be possible to grata or 
bud dwarf and drooping kinds like Emma Topferand Ha 
Marshall on tall growers like Madame Royane and Par- 
metier, and with what result? Would the graft retain 
lie character, or be influenoed by that of the etook?— 
K. H. O. 

8929 —Treatment of a Wateonla rosea.— Last 
February I planted a fine bulb of this in my garden, aad 
wondered what had beoome of it, until, digging up Sm 
spot last week, I turned it up end found it jnec commenc¬ 
ing to sprout from the oentre. I at onoe potted It in eome 
light sou and placed It Indoors. WP1 someone kindly .give 
me some information as to the treatment it requires, aad 
the kind of plant and flower the bulb should produce?— 

w. n.g. l. 0 r jgj na | f r(jm 
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8980.—A weedy tennis-lawn.— I have a tennis- 
lewn made two years ate, on the west ooMt of flooUand, 
Uni wm in very good ploying order lost year. It haa this 
summer, however, been a maea of Plantains, hardly any 
Oraaa being visible. Whatia JJte best mode of treating It ? 
Digging over and resowing would be easiest, If likely to 
answer the purpose, as good turf cannot be prooored near. 
Should any sold be uaed to kill the Plantain-roots?— 
Woodlands. 

8931. -CEnottiera tarazaolfolla alba. —Is this 
plant or ite congener, CE macrooarpa, hardy on the oold, 
olay soil of a South London suburb ? If not, oan it be 
preserved by oovering with leaves or ooaLaehes, or a 
mixture of both, or should it be potted up? If the latter, 
should the running growths be out back and only the 
crown preserved ? When are the seed-pods likely to 
ripen? At present the first pair of pods from blooms 
early In May last are still perfectly green.—K. H. O. 

8932. — Treatment of Daphne indlca.— I have 
had for three years a Daphne grown from a cutting; it 
has never flowered. It bad three very straight shoots 
about 2 feet long, whioh were cut cl! at the very top. 
This has oaused it to break out in three shoots, at the 
and of eaoh out back one, making it top-heavy, and it 
looks very siokly. Can anyone kindly tell me If I ought 
to out it right down so as to make It a buaby plant ? Also 
what treatment to adopt as to potting-aoll, &o. ?—B. A. 

8933. — Growing? Peaches and Nectarines with 
Tomatoes.— Will someone expenenoed kindly advlae 
me on the following? I am having a lean-to glasshouse 
built, 48 feet by 8 feet, in whioh I propose to grow Toma¬ 
toes up the rafters in front, and Peaahes and Neotaiinea 
on the baok wall. I fhould keep the house quite oold all 
the winter, and start the Tomatoes in February, and heat 
it with two rows of 4-lnoh hot-waier pipes. Will the 
Psaohes and Nectarines suooeed with the Tomatoes T— 
A. B. 0. 

8034 —Small bunches of Grapes.— The Blaok 
Hamburgh Grape* In three vineries hers have been very 
•mall ahis year with but few exceptions. The border of 
No. 1 vinery (outelde) wae renewed in the autumn of 1(80, 
No. 2 in 1887, and No. 3 in 1888. Toe best of the three was 
the one renewed in 1888, whioh was contrary to my expecta¬ 
tions, balieving that those whioh had time to form new 
roots in well made borders would have far exoelled the last 
made. I should be grateful for any explanation as to the 
cause of this.—W. A. 

8935.— Draining Rose-beds—I thank "J. o. 0.” 
and “J. D. E.” for the advloe given me recently in G\x- 
dnnins on draining Roee-beds. My beds are out out on 
a Grace slope, and are 20 yard* apart. My idea is to pat 
a tile drain from eaoh bed; but how no do the tiling in the 
bed, or leave the end of the tile before putting on loose 
bricks 1 cannot tell. Should I leave the tile open and 
carefully put brioke or slates against it to keep it dear? I 
•ball be glad if “ J. 0. 0.” or “ J. D. E.” will kindly in¬ 
form me how to lay the tiles in the bed before putting in 
the soil.—A. B. C. 

8936 —Treatment o* neglected Vines.— will 
someone kindly give me eome information on tbla subject. 
I have just taken a greenhouse with some Vines in it, 
whioh have been much neglected for a long time. The 
leaves are all yellow and brown looking, and the branches 
are of a great length, and eome not ripened but green. 
The border iatop-drteeed with rotten manure, full of insects. 
I have been thinking of removing this, and pruning tbe 
roots which strike down, and working in a good*compost of 
rich loam and manure, and cutting baok to ripe wood. 
Will this do; if not, wbat should l do ?—Cokbtancb. 


8937.—Treatment of a Wistaiia.-Oan anyone 
kindly tell me how to treat a WLtaria to oause It to throw 
up a good shoot from the roots ? I have had it some years, 
and it has only made one shoot about 1} yards long but 
vary thin. This summer it has formed buds on the snoot, 
hut made little or no wood, not longer than J inoh, from 
tbe buds. The storm, on Monday, baa broken off the 
head, and spoiled the plant. I have always put a dressing 
of good stablemanure to the root* late in the autumn 
before the frosts have oome. I want to train it on a south 
wall If I uan get it to grow anything like.—J. P. L. 


8938 —Treatment of Oastor-oll-plante.— I raised 
some Castoi-oil-plante from reed in spring, and kept them 
them singly in 60-sised pots, as I wanted them for the house. 
They have, however, proved anything but ornamental 
objects, for as fast aa the stems grew the lower leaves 
turned yellow and dropped off, so that all through their 
existence they have been single red etems, with three or 
leaves at the top. They are now about U feet to 2 feet 
high. Is it any good keeping them through the winter or 
not? In either oase how must I prooeed to have better 
n*uts next year ? I should like soma for bedding-out.— 
A. B, P. 


« *****<?* of KaloBanthue.-! have sevei 
mte of Kalosanthee whioh I have grown from out tin; 
Vu now in 48-sixe pots, and potted in light gard 
wnl with some rotten manure added. The manta ha 
been stood out-of-doors all through the summer and i 
18 lnohe * w I h . but I have not been euooeesl 
in blooming them. I may state that I have grown tin 
the past three or four years with the same remit, 
have a lean-to greenhouse heated with hot-water a 
2.7 r ^« 00 !jL ,rM[iei * 1 be extremely obliged if son 
2?* " l S * dvl,e as to the best way to flower them, 
*• W. Bakhxs. 


i. 8 ^°'J~ Mantlrln g suburban gardens.—Many 0 f 
V verdant amateurs would be grateful for an arMole or 
ot manurln fF. especially in suburban 
fi^rdana. For instanoe, what is the most convenient form 
Z™,?. *° a PPly manure, as we appear to be wholly 
8t *ble litter? Again, when and how may 
•PPHed ? If in autumn on gronnd to lie fallow 
• .west waste presumably takes plaoe, 
1““* £ ing8 the ““are may not be applied at 
cm thiL WW i n £.. M • B , yon « °an kindly give us Information 

Chrysanthemum* in the 

ground.— Having bean a reader of GAXDnmra for 
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the open ground; or Is it essential they should be grown in 
pots, as I notioe that the great majority of the ertioles in 
GA&Dixma refer to pot-grown plants? I have no oon- 
venlenoe for a greenhouse at present; nevertheless, I have 
a fairly good variety of the above in my garden, some of 
whioh stand 6 feat high and are In flower at the present 
moment; but the blooms this year are like those of last, 
wbat I term " thin,” and no depth to them, although a 
fair else, 4} Inches or 5 inohee thiok. Is it oaused by wow¬ 
ing too many buds (there are forty to fifty on one plant, 
and I have already taken off that number). Would they 
do better In pots ? The names of a few are : Duohess of 
Albany, J. Laing, Poronpine, Peter the Great, Ac. I have 
slot of cuttings rooted, and growing very spindly; should 
they be stopped? Any information will oblige.—Oita in 
Doubt. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

8681— Hollowing out a Gourd.— Oan anyone tall 
me how to hollow one the pulp of a Bottla-Goard, in order 
to use it as a bottle, aa ia so commonly done in Italy ?— 

Rajah. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

8942 —Fern oase (Glasgow ).—Your oase ia evidently 
badly drained and ventilated. Improve both these oondl 
tlone, and your plants will thrive. Yon should not give 
sufflolent water to make the toil clammy. It appears you 
have sacrificed utility to appearanoe.—J. J. 

8943.—Adlan turn cuneatnm Amateur) —You do 
not say anything »dou* the temperature you have this 

S lant in. Your oompost will do. 1 do not know if the 
ymnogramma will thrive under the same treatment 
because I do not know what tbe treatment is. ** Select 
Ferae ” Is a little book that would suit you.— J. J. 

8944.-Gutting down Phloxes and Larkspurs 
(Amateur ).—Do not out down the stems of these while 
the leave* are still green, but as soon aa they decay they 
may be so out olose to the solL See that the ground ia 
kept dear of weeds, and that the hoe is worked amongst 
the plants when the ground becomes hard on the surface, 
8945.—Climbers for a north aspect (F. N. A.).— 
Nothing would be likely to give more satisfaction In such 
a situation than green and variegated Ivies, suoh as the 
large douded white, the small-leaved variegated, and the 
ootnmon Irish. The evergreen Roses would also be likely 
to do fairly wdl, and you might try Pyrus Japonioa and 
Ootoneaater miorophylla. 

8946 —U nhealthy Rose, &c. (Mrs. A. if.).—The 
Rose shoots tent were badly infested with brown aoale. 
The best plan will be to wash them well and frequently 
with soap-water, in whioh some Tobaooo haa been steeped. 
Some of the soale oan be loosened with a pointed stiok, 
and thus It will wash eff easier. The Eoheverla stem 
appears to be eaten by wireworm. 

8947 — Pentatemon gentlanoldee (A. BJ.—This 
is the oommon gaiden Pentatemon, bearing large panldes 
of purplish-red flowers during the summer months. It 
flourishes freely in light sandy soils, and forms full, hand¬ 
some bushes, but in wet clayey soils it perishes in winter. 
The florists’ varieties of Pentetemons are, perhaps, batter 
adapted to stiff, oold soils than this one. 

8948.—Salvias not flowering (S. TJ.— Most of 
the Salvia a flower in autumn and spring. The blue one 
(S. patens) flowers in summer. Lift the plants with good 
balls of earth and pot them, and plaoe them in the green¬ 
house ; they will then probably flower. They should have 
been kept pinobed in during summer to render them 
bushy, and should have been potted in September. 

8919 — Orchids In a window (Zero) —This enquirer 
says: " Oan any kind of Orohid be grown In a window 
faoing west, fire only onoe a week in the room f 1 Well, this 
Is the aooltreatment of Orchids, and no mistake ! and the 
only one that I oan think of lust at present is Oypripedium 
lnslgne. This will be blooming now, and may be obtained 
from any of the nurserymen who deal.in stove and green¬ 
house plants.—M. B. 


8950. — Planting a bank with Ferns (Lady Ama¬ 

teur ).—There is no oooasion to destroy the Gram I would 
advise you to plant your Ferns, and round these Saxifrages 
and many other plants whioh would grow and form a nioe 
green ground when not in flower. Also plant lota of little 
buibe, whioh will thrive admirably in euon a situation. I 
do not know what you wish to do with your Hyaolnth 
bulbs, but I should advise you to plant them_ J. J. 

8951. — Cinerarias failing (0. M.).—We oan only 
surmise that you have given too much water at the 
root, thereby oauting the fibres to perish. Perhaps tbe 
soil employed to pot them in wae too heavy. The Cineraria 
likes a free, fairly rioh mould, a oompost consisting of 
equal parte loam, leaf-mould, and well deoompoeed manure 
beet suiting it. After potting the plants should be kept in 
a oool situation, watering for a time with great osre. 

8952. —Malden hair Ferns in winter (F. G. n.). 
—The Fern Is the MU den-hair (Adlan turn ouneatum). It 
will suooeed during the winter In a greenhouse, in whioh 
the temperature does not fall below about 50 degs. Keep 
it rather drisr at the root than when In aotlve growth 
(although this by no means implies drying off), and in 
spring out off all the old rusty fronds, and when the young 
ones get a few indies high, pot the plants into larger pote 
if neoeesary. 


8953 —Some good Indian Azaleas (L. A. c. P.) — 
The following are the names and ooioura of some good 
varletiee ot these Asaleas: Oedo Nuill, rioh purple; Duo 
de Nassau, large rosy-purple, one of the beet in cultiva¬ 
tion ; Eolatante, orimson and rose, profaselv spotted; Flag 
of Truoe and Iveryana, single white*, and Deutsohe Perle, 
semi-double white, a good early kind; Madame Joseph 
Yervaene, delicate roee, bordered with white; Madame 
Ambroise Versohaffelt, ground oolour, pale-pink, edged with 
white ; Brilliant, orange-scarlet, one of the best Asaleas In 
cultivation; Madame Louie Van floutte, splendid white, 
streaked with roee, a semi-double sort of great exoellenoe ; 
Mona. Thibaut, fine roey-red; Mars, fine bright rad, one of 
the best; Rot ds Hollands, one of the most intensely 
Ooloured sorts grown j Stella, brlght-orange«soarl*t; Cri¬ 
terion, a Am old llg hfcooloured sort; Flambeau, deep glow- 


80M.—Sweet-scented Pelargoniums {A. B. P). 
—To keep these plants short they should have the points 
of the leading shoots pinched out, and should be placed ia 
the greenhouse olose to the glass, and where they get 
abundanoe of air. Pot them in a good loamy oompost, 
well drain the pots, and do not over-water. During the 
winter a temperature ot about 50 degr. should be main¬ 
tained around them, and the atmosphere should be kept 
dry. 

8955.— Furze hedges (F. <?.).—Good or bad Fuse 
hedges are pretty much a question of attention. On light 
soilv, if trimmed in clote, there is no difficulty about it. 
There are several varieties, but for making hedges none 
are better than the oemmon sort. The gronnd should be 
thoroughly oleaned and kept free from weeds. Plant in 
March moderate-sized (not large) plants. Mulob over the 
roots, and water if neoessary until the plants an eetab- 


8956. — Worms at the roots of a Marechal 
Niei Rose (F. If.).—-The beat way to get rid of the 
worms will be to water the soil with some dear lime- 
water. Dissolve a few lump* of fresh lime in two gallons 
of water, and when settled down dear give a watering 
with it, diluted to about the rate of a quart to a gallon of 
dear water. This will oause the worms to rise to the sur¬ 
face of the soil, and they oan then be easily collected and 
destroyed. 

8957. — Unhealthy plant-leaves (B. P. R .).—The 
Begonia and Banana-leaves sent were very badlv Infested 
with blaok thripe. The best remedy Is light and frequent 
fumigation with Tobaooo. Also sponge with soapy water 
in whioh some Tobaooo-water has naan mixed—this should 
be done frequently. The probable oause is that the atmos¬ 
phere of the house in whioh the plants are growing has 
been allowed to become too hot and drv, and also the plants 
themselves have probably not had suffidsnt water at the 
roots when in active growth. 

8958 — Removing Lilies of the Valley, Roses, 
&C. (Planter ).—LIUes of tbe Valley may be removed at 
onoe. If desired; they should be lifted in good olompe, and 
be disturbed as little aa possible. Roee-treee should re¬ 
main until the end of this month or early in the next be¬ 
fore being transplanted. The wood la now maturing, and 
when the main leavea have dropped the plants will be then 
in an excellent condition for removal. Ferns will also 
transplant bettor a few weeks later than now, but under 
any olroumstences at this time of tbs year these can suffer 
but little If replanted at onoe. 


8959. —Plants for windows in winter (W. H. F.). 
-Maiden-hair Ferns : Yellow Cytlsus, white Deutaias, 
Chinese Primrose*, Cinerarias, Cvolamene, Camellias, 
early Azaleas, berried Solaoums, Hyacinths, Tulips, and 
many other things will do well in a temperature of 45 degs. 
to 50 degs., if the air la kept freehand sweet; that ia of the 
first importance to the welfare of window plants. For 
earlier use some dwarf Pompone Chrysanthemums might 
be obtained, as they will make the windows gay until 
nearly Christmas. Any plants kept In an open area would 
be of little servioe for a window, except they were per¬ 
fectly hardy, euoh as small shrubs. or Conifer*, or border 
flowers like Primroses, Polyanthuses, Pansies, Ibciif, 
Forget-me-not*, Alyesume, Daisies, Ac. 

8960. —Growing Grapes in a greenhouse 
(V. T ) —Make a border 6 feet or 8 feet wide by digging out 
the soil 2$ feet or 3 feet deep, putting in the bottom 
6 inohee or S inohee of old bricks or clinkers for drainage ; 
on this put some strawy stable litter or turves (Grass side 
downwards), and fill up with good turfy loam frem a pas¬ 
ture or the roadside, to whioh may be added a few barrow¬ 
loads of horse manure, road scrapings, old mortsr, and 
inoh bones. The border oan be made half its width now, 
and the other half in a year’s time, If more convenient. 
Plant any time between now and next Maroh strong oanee 
of Blaok Hamburgh Vines, whioh may be bad from any 
good nursery. After planting read our weekly oalendar 
as to treatment. 


NAMES 07 PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

m \ Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Emrox of Gakdnnino Illus- 
tkatkd, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London , W.O. 

Names of plants.— K. H. 0— Eobevetla retries. 
— J. C. Honcood.— 1, Mountain Bladder Fern (Oyeto- 
pteris montana; 2, 8eod again : 3, Crested Male Fern 
(Lsetrea Fillx-mae cristate); 4, Brittle Bladder Fern (Oysto- 
ptoris fragille); 5. 8end again ; 0, Nephrodlumdllatatum; 

7, HarVs-tongus (3oolopandrium vulgar* adunoum); 8, 8. 
vulgar® comuturn ; 9.10.11, Forms of Priokly Shield Fern 

(Polyetlchum aculeatum); 12, Send bettor scedmene.- 

Emily Gill— I, Llng(Oalluna vulgaris); 2, Cornish Heath 
(Erioa vegans). S. A. West.— Send flowers. A.L.D.— 

1, Madeira Vine (Bousaingaultia baaelloidei); 2, 8oarlet- 
fruitod Gourd (Oooolnea Indies); 3, An Asoeleplad. Send 

flowers. - Abraham MeChurl — 1, Rote Campion 

(Lyohnle ooronaria); 2, Perhaps an Hypericum (3t. John’s 
Wort). Send In flower; 3, Virginian Spiderwort (Trades- 
oantla Virginia*); 4, Creeping Moee (8elagineli* Krauts iana). 
-OK. — 1, Oriental Goat's Rue (Galsga orientalie); 

2, Cinquefoil (totontllla formosa); 3, Great Yellow Fox¬ 
glove (Digitalis amblgua); 4, White Foxglove (D. pur¬ 
purea albs); 5, Caphalarh tetariea; 6. Showy Ooneflowar 

(Rudbeokia specloea); 7, Smoke-plant (Rhus Ootinuf).- 

Georgia Montgomery.— Priokly Shield Fern (Polystiohnm 

angular* var.).- R. C. Scott — Panloum saoguinale.- 

G. B. 5.— Poison-Oak (Rhus toxicodendron).- Coltsfoot. 

—Please send flowers.-C. B— 1, Fern-leaved Beeoh 

(Fagus sylvatioa asplenifolia); 2, Chinese Hawthorn (Pho¬ 
tic la serrulate). M. R. M.—l, Veronioeparvlflora. The 

other is probably a Oarex. Send fruit.- T. B. B. — 

Clematis heraoletsfolla.- George Perry.— Euoomls puno- 

tata.- Ignoramus — Zinnia elepans.- Geo. Curling. 

—1, White Carpathian Hare-bell (Campanula oarpathloa 
alba); 2, C. pusilla alba; 3, C. gergaoioa hirsute; 4, C. Por- 
teneohlaglana; 5, Common Hare-bell (O. rotundifolla); 
6, Send again; 7, 8howy Fleabane (Srigeron speoioaue); 

8, Mtohaelmaa Daisy (Aster Novi-Belgi densus).-Oak¬ 

land*.—1, Eapatorium ripartum; 2, Specimen too muoh 

crushed to recognise.- BrynUrion.-^ The plant you oaQ 

Oettleya Mendafil, flowering now (beginning of October), 
and by " •*-*--*- -- * 1 

sepals* 

would L ___ __ __ 

Javanleum. It hat frotty' n.rig(!t9d ltavtgf biit tht 


iya nenaeiu, noweruag now voguiDuig ui uusoosrj, 
iy your describing it a• haring pelt, warm, yeUow 
i ana petals, with rioh magenta Ilp t we should think 
L be 0. Dowianla aursa. There Is a Oypriptdium 
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flower la not much.- Oliver Coombey.— 1, Gypeophlla 

panioulata'; S and 3, Next week ; 4, Aster erlooidi 
5, Aster ptarmiooldee; 6, Aster Novi-Belgi; 7, Aeter Nov» 
Anglia; 8, Next week. Do not send more thao four 

specimens In future.- Lady Ware .—Aeter beesarabious 

- Mrs. Caxenove. — Gaillardia piota, a biennial. 

- J. T.—l, Mesembryantbemum oordifolium variega- 

tnm; 2, Veronioa naxatilis; 3, Insufficient specimen.- 

Black North.—1, Vallota purpurea; 2ard 3, Varletlee of 

Chrysanthemum frutefoene. - W. C. — 1, Specimen 

crushed ; 2, Zcnobia speoiosa.- Chumbo. -Send again a 

cone bearing specimen.- Melbourne. — Impossible to 

name from such specimens.- Bellneld .—Eocremooarpus 

ecaber.- E if., Hull .—Probably Clematis ereota. 8end 

a?ain- Q. R —Impossible to name from leaves oniv.- 

Constant Reader.— We do not undertake to name Rosea ; 

bnt the one sent is no doubt General Jacquimenot.- 

Beeston.— 1, Tradeeoantia zebrina varieg&ta ; 2, Fuohsla 
procumbene; 3, Sedntn var. Send again; 4, Selaginella 

Krauseiana.- W. H. S. —A, Salvia Heeii ; B, Eccremc- 

carpua acaber ; 0, Veronioa lomrifolia subsessllis: D, Ta- 

getea sign«t* pumlla.- F. A Sturge .—Salvia splendent, 

nigh ooloured kind ; Other Salvia, probably 8. Grahaml; 
Yellow flower, HelUnthue giganteus; Other spscimer, 

Aster Novi-Belgl. Number specimens in future- F.C. 

—1, Onoidium flexuosum ; 2. Onoidium lanceanurr.- 

R. B. L.—l, Aster horizontalis; 2, S-.atlce spatbuiata; 
3. Trodesoantia virginloa; 4. Matriearia Inodora fl. pi. ; 
5, Phygellua capensle ; 6, Yerbaecum speciee. 

Names of fruit.— C. W. D.— Apples: 1. F.aro's 
Pippin; 8, Yellow Ingeatre; 3, Wellington; 4. Monk’s 

Codlin ; 6, Ineuffloient specimen ; 6, Hawbhornden.- 

Lexicon.—Penn : Beurrh Ranoe, ripens about Fsbruorv, 
oocordiDg to locality ; 2. Fondarte a’4utomne, ripens in 
September and Ootober, aonord*ng to locality ; 3 and 4, 

Insufficient specimen*.- T. Daird.— Apple MJn"haU 

Crab.- M. J. t Kilmarnock.— Apples: 1, Rymsr; 2, No 

specimen sent; 3, Hawthornden; 4 Not reo'srms'Kl; 

5, Roundway Magnum Bonum.- John W. Leigh.— 

Annie King of the Pippins. Pears: 1, Mtrfo L>ui'e 

d’Uoole; 2, D job ess d’Angoulome.- Themu Jennings. 

-Pear ForaUe. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that tee 
do not answer queries by post , and that roe cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents , or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Mrs.B. J. Tapper Carey .—Your communication is an 
advertisement, ana cannot be Inserted in the body of the 

piper.- Mrs. Barrison .—Please five more particulars. 

Possibly the roots are in a bad subsoil, or the house Is too 

damp- Rufus .—Soillas will do in the position mentioned. 

8. siblrioe, the Siberian Squill, Is the best.-IPtn 

Leighton.—Very fine and Urge Oolens-leaves, and evi¬ 
dently of an excellent strain. Ignoramus .—No doubt 

the plant you allude to is Veitoh’s Virginian Creeper, and 

we should say it would thrive near Manchester.- 

Brockley —The Maiden hair Ferns aan be safely wintered 

In a temperature of 50 degs. to 60 degs.- Clwydian.— 

It is impossible to answer your question about yield of 
Strawberries, as everything depends on the season and 

culture.- A. B. P .—Protect the young white Clematis 

in winter. The other plants named will not require it. 

- Mater.— Look for the elug in the Fern case at night 

with a light, and you will no doubt oatob It. We know 

of no other remedy.- Eccentric .—It is lmposeible to 

keep Coleus plants alive during the winter without heat. 

- L. D .—Try one of the stoves advertised In this paper. 

We cannot recommend Individual dealers.- Excelsior.— 

It would be best to get strong young trees and plant now. 

They oould be bought oheaply.- Dame Trot .—Apply to 

someone advertising In this paper.- Septimus .—You do 

not give your name and address.- Mags —Sendsreolmen 

of or find out the name of the plant you wish to know the 

treatment of, and we oan then advise you.- Devon .— 

Give some more particulars as to whether you have a 
heated greenhouse, ho., and then we can advise. At pre¬ 
sent we are working In the dark. Dahlia .—There is 

nothing specially remarkable In the heights of the plants 
named, and seedlings of single varieties cf Dahlias always 

sport very much.- M. B W. D.— Please repeat your 

query in a more intelligible form. We do not understand 

it.- Mrs. A M.—lt you refer to Gardrniro for Oot. 

12tb, page 452, you will find names of Apple and Pear- 
trees that will suth you well. Dastroy the old cankered 

trees.- A. M. K .—Give more particulars about the Fig- 

tree. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

*% Intending competitors will please bear in 
mind that entries for our forthcoming competi¬ 
tion will close on October 3 1st. 


Catalogues received. — Ros*t, Fruit-trees, Ac. 

Wm Paim St, Sons, Waltham-oross, Herbs.- Choice Roses, 

Bulbs, Ac. Peter Cramer, Dunblane, N.B - Fruif, 

Forest, and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Ac. E. P. Dixon 
& Sons, Hull 


T INCOLN’S-INN-FIKlDS. 

-LI Offices, at 63, in well-lighted. 


- Chambers or 

, _ -- thoroughly fire-proof, 

sanitary building. Suites, three, six or more rooms. Strong 
roomr, lift, warmed passages, speaking tubes, hall porter, and 
resident housekeeper Moderate rents — Aoply at the Office 
in the building, or of Messrs. CHADWICK, 17, Parliament 
st reet. 8.W. _ 

HARDENER.—Head working, or good single- 

handed, age 31, married, no family; eight ,«ars In last 
place: nearly four previous. Undentandi Peaches, V nee. 
greenhouse, fliwer. and kitchen garden Wife attend lodge 
or poultry. Good apiarist — ‘ G. T ,” care of The Editor, 37, 
8 luthameten-stree*. K*»and, Is ndon. 

HARDENER.—In good place ; thorough prac- 
v" tlcal In Vines, fruit, stoves, greenhouse- vegetables, So. 
Good knowledge of hardy flowers. Age 40. Seven years 
excellent cha aoter. and first - class testimonials. — A. 
H tRRIR, ?4. QqlckV-road B ooth Wimble don. Sumy. 

"D nQUlKED.—Situation as Foreman or Man- 
'Lv ager of Nursery and Florist’i Burners. Well up In the 
cultivation ard propagation of Poses inside and out, and a 
general knowlodge aud value of Nursery stock.—Address 
• T ® G . ” the Garden. OjEBc- > , 37, SoutBatoBt-'n-aiieet, 
Btrvnd, London, W O. f T I 
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P. LIBRAH’S S PECIALITIES, 


Sj^ecia^nrowi^^ecimen^b^lesoratjn^^bles^ririr^ 


the coinin '7 months and aiforiing everyone, an 


opportunity of beautifying their greenhouse. 

N.B. All clean, strong, healthy specimens. 

CHRISTMA S ROSES. —Grand clumps, will produce 
a maas of bloom, 2s. 6d. each. 

P0IN8ETTIAS. —Large scarlet flower-bracts, 9d., Is., 

^^ana Is. 6a. each. 

B0UVARD1A3. -White, pink, scarlet., and inter- 
mediate shades, 9s. and 12s. doz.; smaller, 3s. doz. 

OXERA PULCHELLA. -A rare and beautiful plant, 
allied to the Clerodendron family, produces most 
freely dense clusters (8 to 10 inches across) of 
lovely pure white funnel-shaped flowers, each 
bloom being 2 inohes long, and which last a long 
time, 5s. each. 

ASPIDISTRA8. -Qreen-foliaged and variegated, will 
adapt themselves to almost any place, green, 
Is. fid. and 2s. each ; variegated, 2s. fid. and 3s. fid. 
each. 

-A favourite on account of its 




£!£2JML 


foliage, fee., 4h., fis., 9s., and 12s. per doz. 

ARAUA SIEB01DI VARIECftTA. - A beautiful 
variegated form of preceding, 2s. Cd., 3s. 6d., anu 
5s. each. 

CYTI88IJ3 -Will be smothered with yellow flowers, 
0s., 9s., and 12s. per doz. 

ERICAS AND EPACRIS. -Most lovely favourites, 
can oiler most perfect specimens, Is. 6(1., 2s. and 
2a. 6dL each. 

a —In all the most lieautiful varie- 


AZA LEA INPICA. - 

ties, 2s. 6d. each. 


AZALEA MOLLIS. -One of the most beautiful of all 
flowering gems. We have secured some specimen 
seedlings of exquisite shade* of colour, tints most 
rare ; Is., Is. fid., and 2s. fid. ea?h. 

FICU8 ELASTIC!* (India-rubber-plant), everybody’s 

^^favounte^*a7^>ffer some clean, well-furnished 
specimens, different, to the so-called “ cheap ” 
rubbish often sold, Is. fid., 2s. fid., and 3*. fid. each. 
FICUS ELAftTICA VARIF.CATA. A lovely varie- 
gated variety of the type, os. fid. each. 

LILIUM CANDIDUM (the lovely white Madonna 
Lily), 2s. fld., 3s., and 3s. fid. per doz. 

UL1VM HARRIS! (the grand trumpet white- 
flowered Bermuda Lily), Is. and Is. fid. each. 

CAMELLIAS^— A prrand Collection to offer, plants 
well set w jth bud ; 2s. fid. and 3s. fid. c oh. 

CALLA .ATH10PICA (the stately white-flowering 
" Lily of the Nile”), fid., 9d., and Is. each. 

name 
white 

Niphetos, shoots having run 20 feet in a single 
season, tips of blooms remaining pure whit?; a 
plant of this in flower is a glorious sight ; 3s. fid. 
and 5s. fid. each. 

R08E8 (TEA VARIE TIES). — See Special List, post 
free; healthy, well-estahlUhed plants in best 
varieties ; 12i in 12 fine varieties, 15s. per doz. 

80LANUM3 -With beautiful rod berries, 9s., 12s., 
and 18 s. per doz. 


mflumm mmy*” 

denotes, a new climbing variety of the old whi 


L— Its graceful white blooms 


DEUTZIA GRACILIS. —Its grace 

are invaluable ; every greenhouse should possess 
at the least a “ few ’’ specimens. We have a fine 
lot of plants with wood that has thoroughly 
ripened, thus making “ profuse bloom ” assured ; 
6s. to 18s. per doz. 

LILACS, GUELDER ROSES, FLOWERING PLUMS, 

and other flowering shrubs, now^Jeooraing very 
fashionable for winter forcing, can be supplied at 
2s. fid. and 3s. fid. each. 

CLEMftfIS INDIVISA LORfiTfi -Without doubt 

this is one of the loveliest greenhouse climbers 
extant If you do not possess it, get one at once, 
and yotl will never regret having done so ; Is. fid., 
2s. fid., and 3s. fid. each. 

CINERARIAS- — We are now noted for having one of 
tne richest collections in the kingdom, blooms 
and habit t)eing as near perfection as possible ; fis. 
and 9s. per doz ; seedlings, 9s. per 100. 
CALCEOLARIAS (HERBACEOUS. — Flowers of 
great si i nVtvri ('^eanT^ue^nei^n(;h, varied, and 
brilliant markings being indescribably lovely, 3s., 
4s., and 9s. per doz. ; seedlings, Is. fid. per doz. 

CYCLAMEN. PERSICUM. —We have now a grand 
display, and have fine batches of plants to flower 
later on ; 9s., 12s., and 18s. per doz. 

“ M AIDEN-HAIR ” -We cordially Invite all 

lovers of trnlHamu^ITsec our stock, each plant 
being a mass of long, healthy green fronds; is. 6d., 
7s. fid., 12s. fid., and 18s. per doz. 

PAlW g —Such as Latanias, Kentias, Seaforthias, Ac., 
all »ell-furnished specimens, at Is. fid., 2s. fid., 
3s. fid., and 5s. fid. each. 

For othe r beautiful Itowir* s*e Catalogue which 


co ntain descriptions of several lovely rtre 


plants not procurable elsewhere. 


PI IRPAN’Q f ALTRINCHAM, also 

ULIDIlnN O, 10 & 12, Market st., Manchester. 


PI I Q Q 1 y 1 0 AL and N ’ 

U LID HAN oxir 1 - 

REND THREE STAMPS, and you will 
receive by return of post Several Catalogues, 
containing valuable information as to what should be 
planted now to ensure next Spring a most beautiful 
garden. They contaia information that will be found 
most useful to ever/ amateur and gardener, acting, in 
fact, as Horticultural Guides. All who are fond of 
their gardens should secure copies. 

Just a few ‘Homely’ Flowers 

IT Daisies, white and red ._ 

I J- Canterbury Bells .. .. *1®*- •' 

II Forget-me-nots _ J 5s. per If®. 

Strong blooming plants. Too heavy to send by post. 

\/nil Primroses, Clibran’s hold) - . . 

j 11 1 perhaps the best Oollec- Ijj* J® 1, • 

1 UU tionsin the country. per 

Strong blooming plants. Too heavy to send by post. 

WANT l ^AlyM b u n m^ l l8 ' d ^ )n P . er 

f f H11 1 S. compactum, Polyan- / - • 

thus, rich and rare colours. kMne plants. por 

A Pansies, Show and Fancy .. 'I 

l\ Phlo es, named .. ]- 3s. per dos. ; 

■ » Pvret hrums, of sorts embraointr ) 20s. per ltfO. 
brilliant colours. Lovely shod?8. 

h\J Foxgloves, choice vara. .. 3s. fid. doz. 

lay rax aassrwp—~ 

Strong blooming plants; these Polyanthus are beautiful 

CARDEN 3£fil«ae 

country-. Fine plants. 

1 M L’arnations and Picotees .. 1 fis. per doz. 

1 [\l Carnations, Border and Clove > From 4fi doz. 
Il« Delphiniums, unnamed .. ) 4s. per doz. 

Fine plants. These are strongly recommended. 

0 n n 1 Al n P®°i«ie*» herbaceous) 9 - perdoz 
NHrtllMI 1 P®°nies, tree >26&36ea 

U1 1II ll U Auricula, alpine J2 6&3 6doz. 

Selected plants. 

Potentillas, of sorts ( fine ) 5s. per dozen 

PrimulaSieboldi,of sorts (. plants jfis.perdozen 

WINTER FLOWERS. 

A small sum now judiciously expended will secure 
you beautiful flowers at Christmas, when prices are 
very high and blooms scarce. 

BEAUTIFUL WINTER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS. 

Olibran's will send you for 7s. fid., 10s. fid . and 15a. t 6 
lovely flower lac plants, all ready to oome into bloom, 
every pl*nt and flower distinct, each a gnod-sixed ipoci- 

min, and for whijh 

Elsowiiore you would be charged double 
the price. 

OUier Oolleotlom of beantlfnl flowers, consisting of 

12 in 13 distinct and beautiful speole . 15i., >0s . and 90s. 

25 la 35 „ „ 27s. fid., 37s. fid, k 53s. 

Should you poueas a greenhouse, and hitherto have 
been short of flowers at Christmas, try one of the above 
Collection*, and you will not oompialn of scarcity of 
bloom through the dreary winter. 

OLIBRAN’S 8PLEN0ID FERNS. / 

Specially grown for table decoration. 1 

Clibrau a make a spscialtty of Ferns peculiarly adapted \ 
for ornamenting the dining-table, sidewards, windows, 
to., and would strongly advise all amateurs who love to 
see their homes improvel during the wintsr months to 
send for their 

SPECIAL FERN8 FOR TABLE, Etc., 

a faw plants of whioli. if placed upon the dining-table, 
show forth in most striking relief. 

6 plants, in 6 distinct aul graosful sorts, 2s. fid. aod h. fid- 
11 plants, in 12 distinct anl graoefal sorts, 5i and 7t. 

6 plants (larger). In 6 disiiuot and graceful aorte, Si. and 

7*. 64. 

11 plants (larger), in 12 distlnot and graceful sorts, 10s. 
and 15a 

6 n'ant« (spejlmeos), in 6 distlnot and graoeful sorts, 

7a fid and 10s. 61 

12 n an s (soecimens), in 12 distlnot and graceful aorte. 
15a and 20s. 

Head for a Collection, and then yon will induce your 
neighbour to secure also a C jlleotloo. 

ALTRINCHAM; 

CLIBRAN’S s— 
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FILLING FLOWER-BED3 FOR THE 
SPRING. 

To be thoroughly successful in this, ell the 
plan fas that are intended to embellish the flower¬ 
beds In spring should be planted without 
any farther delay. The next point of im¬ 
portance is to secure strong plants, without 
which a good display of flowers oannot he 
expeoted. It should be borne in mind that the 
plants cannot make much progress in regard to 
increasing in size daring the winter ; therefore, 
if they are not strong and well rooted when 
planted, they will be late in coming into bloom, 
and the size and number of the flowers will be 
proportionately weak. I may also remark here 
that the autumn presents a favourable opportu¬ 
nity to renovate the soil in the flower-beds. It 
Is too much the praotioe to lightly dig them over 
and to fill them again with plants without any 
other attention for snooessive lots of flowers. 
The oonseqaenoe is that the soil becomes 
“ siok,” as we gardeners say, of growing similar 
kinds of plants. To ooonteraot inch an evil the 
good soil In every flower-bed should be not less 
than 18 inohes deep, so that It oan be trenched 
np at least once in two years, which will bring 
the bottom layer of earth to the top, and so afford 
a ohange for the roots of the plants. A better 
plan still is to get quite a ohange of 
earth. This is easier done than many people 
imagine. It Is only to make an exohange of soil 
with some part of the kitchen garden where the 
ground has been well manured to secure a grate¬ 
ful compost for the flowers. Two or three 
barrow-loads taken from a circular bed 6 feet 
over, and wheeled to the vegetable quarters, 
and the some quantity brought back again, will 
complete the process. A good many inexperienoed 
people are perplexed to know what they oan 
manure their flower-beds with. The plan I 
advocate of exchanging the soil is an easy way 
out of tbs difficulty. It is a good way, too, as 
there are many flowers that will bloom more 
satisfactorily in a soil of medium strength than 
in one that has recently been enriohed with 
■trong manure. The 

Most suitable flowers for planting at the 
present time are Pansies, Forget-me-nots 
(Myosotls), Polyanthuses, Wallflowers, and two 
or three annuals. The best of these are the 
Catohfliea (Silene pendnla and oompaota), Sapo- 
naria oalabrioa (pink), and Limnanthes Donglati, 
as they grow more vigorously, and flower earlier 
than old divided stock does. If the seed was 
■own In August the plants will now be strong 
and well rooted. The annuals should also have 
been sown at the same time. SingleWallflowers are 
wonderf ally attractive for a long while, especially 
when the oenbre of the bed ii filled with the dark 
variety, and two or three rows of the yellow 
sort are planted round them. There are also 
some good early • flowering Violas or tnfted 
Pansies that are remarkably showy when grown 
in masses. The best yellow variety is King 
Coffee. Cliveden Bine also flowers early, as 
alao does Souvenir. This kind has large, bold 
bloesoma of a blulsh-lilao colour. Waverley is a 
fine variety for early flowering, and make# a 
grand bed, beginning to bloom early in April, 
and if wanted will continue in flower for three 
or four months. The oolour of the blossoms are 
•Ughb purpta. f ' T . CL 

Digitized by ^jjOOQIc 


HOUSE A WINDOW GARDENING. 

PLANTS FOR A WINDOW. . 

An enquirer, signing himself 44 Clapham,” aiks 
some questions respecting the above matter, and 
I most admit to start with he has given me a 
hard nnt to oraok—“ To find something equal to 
Aspidistra lnrida variogata ?” However, I will 
try what I oan do, but at the same time the 
Aspidistra is the best plant that I know of for 
decoration, especially in situations where the 

S lants are rnbbed against or knocked about; it 
oes not braise, and it does not break, so that 
it always spring! back into its place—in fact 
it is a thoroughly good-tempeted plant. Now 
there used to be bathe vaiious nursery gardens 
round London a lot of forms of the 
New Zealand Flax (Phormium tcnax), 
both in its green state and variegated forms, and 
Indeed a form with almost purple leaves. These 
plants never became popular, and are now sel¬ 
dom seen, but I look upon them as being, 
if not superior to Aspidistras as window plants, 
at least equal to them, and I would advise 
41 Clapham ” to get one or two of this plant, if it 
is only the green form. This plant really grows 
when enoonraged some 6 feet high, but its 
more usual size is about 3 feet, with all inter¬ 
mediate sizes from a foot upwards. They are 
broadly strap-shaped, leathery in texture, will 
withstand with impunity any amount of robbing 
and pressing against, but they most not bo sat 
upon and broken down The oolonr is dark 
green, narrowly bordered with brown. The 
growths are clustered, and it forms a dense 
bush, although if yon pnrohaso a plant it will 
In all probability have but a single stem or 
growth. Well, now, if yon want a variegated 
plant, there Is a form of this with variegation 
even more beantifol than the Aspidistra. It 
has broad bands and stripes of white and rioh 
yellow. It is equally as strong as the green 
plant, and grows as readily, bat lb is more 
valuable, ana it used to be high-priced. This 
arose from the demand being greater than the 
snpply, bat the demand has fallen off for the 
last few years, and therefore it. In all proba¬ 
bility, oan be obtained at a reasonable price, 
whilst the green form is as cheap as the Aspi¬ 
distra. If yon want a ohange of oolonr, there 
is a variety named atropurpurenm, with exaotly 
the same habit and strength, in whioh the 
leaves are beautiful reddish-purple throughout, 
whioh affords a pleasing ohange; whilst yet 
another kind, named Colensoi, is smaller In its 
growth and with narrower leaves than tenax, 
and the leaves are of a brighter shade of green 
It, Uke tenax, has also a variegated variety, so 
that here is a plant, in my estimation, equally 
as good, if not superior to, the Aspidistra, and 
I really oannot understand why the market 
men have not started upon this plant or plants 
for windows. 

Palms as window plants I rejoioe In, and 
sorry am I to think how we suffer in com 
parison with our neighbours in France and 
Germany by disoarding them. It is not a 
matter of temperature being higher, as many 
have tried to persuade me — although I 
know in many parts of Franoe the 
weather is considerably warmer —but it 
Is a oase of not being led by the noee so 
mnoh as with ns here. It is not what yon want, 


but what one can get there; if the want is felt, 
the plants can be found. In the North of Ger¬ 
many Palms are largely used for room decora¬ 
tion, and so they are in Russia, but in the last- 
named oonntry their use is confined to the more 
wealthy classes, as they are not raised at home, 
bat are taken for the moot part, I think, from 
Belgium and the neighborhood of Erfurt, and 
the prices naturally rule somewhat high. What 
to choose is the point with ne to know. Your 

Bn apis flabelliformis would be an ex¬ 
cellent plant for your window, but it has the 
disadvantage of being of very slow growth. 

Kentias, again, are most exoellent plants for 
this purpose, and they are freer growing. I 
have a pair of Kentia Foeteriana which nave 
been in my window for more than three yean, 
and are in oapltal condition, and they are In a 
room which dees not get a fire lighted in it more 
than onoe a week even In the wont weather in 
winter. 

Chamaerops humilis is another Palm whioh 
would supply yon with a bluish tint, but it also 
is a somewhat slow-growing plant. Bat if the 
■acker shoots are kept cnt away it will progress 
quicker and have a better appearance, whilst 
U. Fortune!, the Chinese Palm, would snpply a 
rich green. It is not so slow in growth as the 
previously named European kind. 

Livistoxa australis, an Australian fan¬ 
leaved kind, has been discarded to a great 
extent from both greenhouse and dwelling- 
house ; bat it should not be. A plant of this 
speoies, whioh I gave to an annt of mine, living 
in Sussex, some eight years ago, has assumed 
beautiful proportions. It has only ceonpied a 
position similar to my Kentias, and, therefore, 
oan be confidently recommended for your west 
window. Another thing whioh I saw in a 
nursery in the north of London lately was a 
Mexican plant, 

Dasylirion acrotrichum— nice little plants 
about two feet high, whioh would be jaat the 
thing for yon. They are not graceful plants by 
themselves, bat give a character and lend a dis¬ 
tinct ieatnre to a group of window plants. 
These have been introduced from the Sonth of 
Franoe, bat I was told they did not sell welL 
I mats yet again hark back to my favourite 
country. New Zealand, for more plants for 
your window, and here we find Coprosma 
Boweriana variegate, a bushy, shrubby plant, 
with green leaves bordered with oreamy-white 
and yellow, one of the most beautiful varie¬ 
gated plants in cultivation, requiring just the 
amount of protection it would get with yon. 
Cordyline australis and C. Banks! are yet two 
other beautiful plants. They are more oom- 
monly found in gardens by the name of Dracnna, 
and there are several varieties. These would 
make exoellent centre plants for groups. And 
yet another plant before I leave off, and that is 
Dianella intermedia. This, however. Is not a 
particularly ornamental plant in its foliage 
alone, bat it has branones of small white 
flowers, whioh are succeeded by large deep- 
blue berries, whioh hang for a long time in the 
autumn, and jait now are exceedingly hand¬ 
some and showy. All the above plants would 
thrive well in your window. They may be 
somewhat ont of the common run of window 
plants, bat they are to be got, and I expeob U 
yon get them yon will be -creating quite a sen- 
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■ation In your neighbourhood, and you will be 
ooming to old “Matt.” end asking for a greater 
variety Matt. Bramble. 


8915. — Daphnes in a window.— 1 advise 
you not to attempt to grow Daphnes in a 
window. You had better turn your attention 
to plants that are more easy to manage. The 
show and Zonal Pelargoniums (double and single) 
are more likely to suit you. For the present 
you should get a few Hyaoinths and Tulips, and 
grow them either in poti or glaises. Two or 
three Primulas miy also be obtained now. I( 
they are strong plants they will fUwer more or 
less all the winter and spring. In the spring you 
may start with the Pelargoniums, and also 
Faohtias, and later on with tuberous-rooted 
Begonias.—J. C. G. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from October 
26 th to November 2nd. 

Lraves are falling rapidly, and the work of olearing 
away the debris of the season it uno seeing. There Is muon 
beauty In the decay of autumn. In woodland districts 
this is especially noticeable. The owner of a garden on 
the outskirts of a town must leave hie surroundings to find 
this beauty In its most aitraotlve form; but something 
more might be done In planting suburban gardens by 
Introducing trees and shrubs, the leaves of which die oil a 
beautiful oolour. I was notiolng the other day a Copper 
Bseob nestling among a duster of Elms and Limes, and 
the contrast was just as charming as when both were in 
the full flash of their summer brightness. The Scarlet 
Oak, the Red Maple, the Tulip-tree, the Bird Cherry, all 
form distinct types of beauty at the death of their foliage 
and among shrubs not oommanly planted are many bright 
bits of ooiour which ought to be used In autumn piaturee. 
Oae hai only to look abound at this Seaton and observe 
how Netare lays oat her oolours. Trained Oaoumbers— 
pinched off teaarils. Sex The plants are growing freely, and 
show more fruit than will be left on. A moist atmosphere 
Is maintained by damping pates and walls as often as is 
aeoeeaary. I do not stop winter Oaoumbers till the plants 
are within a oouple of feet of tbs top of the house. This 
free growth at the beginning Imparts a vgcur, the ad¬ 
vantage of whloh remains all the season. Tae plants are 
trained thinly, and every lateral shoot is pinohsd ooe leaf 
beyond the fruit, and if the fruit Is not permitted to 
remain, the pinohing Is done jast the same to avoid over* 
orowdiug. I have jasb rent in my usual small order for 
Rosea. I buy a few annually—not many. My usual plan 
Is to no* down anything which strikes me at the exhibi¬ 
tions that I do not already possets, and make enquiries 
about habit of growbh, &o., amoag friends who buy every* 
thing new simply because it Is new. I have also been out 
over the oountry looking for Briers for budding. Taese 
are not so plentiful In the hedges as they used to be—the 
hedge j are kept lower, and ths Briers do not get so strong. 
I know one favourite place for the wild Dog Rose, and for 
years I oould always obtain all the Briers I wanted with¬ 
out much trouble; but a oouple of rambdng Brier hunters 
who supplied a great Rose nursery one day discovered the 
spot, and eooa stripped It of all the best stocks. Moved the 
earliest potted Roman Hyacinths Into heat to get into 
bloom for the conservatory and the rooms. Looked up 
the oolleobion of Fuchsies and pUoed them In a corner 
under the greenhouse stage, where they will not require 
much attention till they begia to grow In spring. Tne 
Saaphylea oolohloa li a good shrub for forofng. Some of 
the best matured plants have been placed In a pit where 
there Is just a little heat. Rhododendrons again are very 
useful where there is a large conservatory to keep gay In 
winter. Though some of the ohoioe hybrids are grown in 
pot t, I obtain She largest masses of bloom by lifting some 
of the plants which are well set with buds from the beds, 
and planting them out again when the flowering Is over 
and the plants hardened off. It Is not of much importance if 
the plants fail to bloom well next year, and when a good 
sUed plant is well furnished with buds there Is no diffi¬ 
culty In forcing them into bloom early in the new year. 
Gave another look over tne ©limbers In the conservatory, 
and also in the stove, as in both houses the plants below 
need all the light. Thinned ths buds of Camellias where 
too numerous. Weak soot-water is exoallsnt for tbess 
now, also for Luoulla gratUaima. Moved a batch of 
Azalea Dsutsoh Pearl into forcing-house. These will bloom 
very early, and ths flowers are very valuable. 


Greenhouse. 

The prlnotpal diffisalty whloh amateur gardeners have 
to contend with at this time of the year more others. 
Is ths crowded ooudition of thalr greenhouses. The better 
they grow their plants the more they increase In size, con¬ 
sequently unless additional room is provided eaoh succeed¬ 
ing year sees the evils of over-crowding increase. Where 
plants are paoked closely together, sa shat there Is not a 
ohanosof the requisite amount of light reaching their 
lower branches, they are osrtaln to suffer, and when the 
evil is allowed to go on the state of the whole stock soon 
becomes suoh that there Is hardly a well-farniebed, credit¬ 
able specimen In the oolleotion. Where there is nob room 
enough to do justice tc all it is much better to face the 
difficulty boldly, and make away with as many plants as 
will allow those retained a fair oihanoe of growing satisfac¬ 
torily. If this course is followed the results will be better, 
both in the general appe trance of the whole, and in the 
quantity of flowers the plants will yield. A good deal of the 
overcrowding that now takes plaos In greenhoases during 
Mie last three months of the year, is through the extent to 
which Chrysanthemums are grown. The ease with whloh 
they are managed, and flowering as they do at a time when 
there are not many other things in bloom, has led to their 
cultivation being extended In a way that does not admit 
of the numbers of other things that are equally deserving 
of a place having the room and attention they deserve. It 
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Is a good pi to at the commencement of eaoh year to calcu¬ 
late how much stock the room at command will fairly 
accommodate, and then limit the cultivation to something 
like the numbers to which a fair amount of epaoe om be 
given. 

Pelargoniums, early large-flowered sorts.— 
Where any of the early-flowering seotion are grown, and 
the plants were out baok.and shaken out correspondingly 
early in the summer, they will now have filled the pots 
they occupy sufficiently with roots to require shifting into 
those in which they are to bloom. Give them good fresh 
loam, suoh as advised for the first petting, with a liberal 
quantity of rotten manure added, and a sprinkling of sand. 
See that there is enoagh drainage, and make the material 
solid by using the potting-lath freely ; anything like a 
loose, open oondition of the soil tends to the production of 
gross foliage, and a limited amount of bloom in ail the 
urge-flowered Pelargoniums. 

Pelargoniums. — Large - flowered later 
bloomer*.— Plants of the la oar flowering large-bloomed 
sorts, tnat after being shaken out and repotted, have made 
enough roots to take a fair hold of the soil, should also 
now have their Anal shift. Give pots proportionate to the 
six) of the plants; even whers full specimen size is re- 
q ilred, and the plants are old. 8 Inch pots will be large 
enough, as with the help of manure-water the size 
named will suffice. la the case of examples that bloomed 
the first time during the past sea ion, (i-inoh pots will be 
eoffiiienbiy big. For ary shat are between the two siaes 
InsDanoed, use 7 inch pots. 

Fancy Pelargoniums.— Where the plants have 
been managed as advised during the summer, they will 
be ready for moving loto the potq they are to bloom in; 
use a similar rise to those recommended for the large- 
flowered sorts, and treat In other matters the same. All 
the varieties should now have their brandies tied well out; 
bring the strongest as near down to the rims of the pots 
as oan be done without danger of their breaking. With 
old specimens that have been properly trained from tbe 
first, there will be no difficulty; bat, where the branohee 
have been let to go on in an erect position until the wood 
became hud they will not bend When the planteare 
properly trained fewer sticks and ties are required. From 
this time onwards through the wlntertbe several varieties 
In question should be kept near the glass, and stood far 
enougu apart to prevent their touching eaoh other; with¬ 
out tnli it ii impossible for them to retain tbelr lower 
leaves, or to get them to produas the fall quantity of 
bloom that they are able to yield when they receive the 
treatment beat suited to them. Tue whole stook should 
be looked dosely over to see that the plants are free from 
apOides; if any are found, fumigate twioe at an interval of 
eight or ten days, so that the pest may be got rid of; 
though the Insects will not inoreaee very fast for the next 
three months, if present at all, they injare the leaves so 
as to cause their destruction before the plants flower, 
which not only hurts thsm, but also detraots muoh from 
their appearanoe. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.— Plants that have been well 
prepared for blooming during the winter, at whloh season 
their flowers are muoh more useful than in the summer, 
when there are so many others to be had, will now require 
keeping lu a temperature of from 45 degs. to 50 degs. in 
the night, for, though their natural disposition to bloom 
la suoh that they will flower with less warmth than that 
namsd, if oooler the progress they make is too slow. The 
plants should ba kepb moderately near the glass, and the 
atmosphere ought nob to contain too muoh mdsture, as 
it favours overmuch leaf-growth. ▲ little artificial heat 
should be kept up in the daytime, as w«ll as in the ni g ht , 
if it oan be done withoub injur? to the other things that 
happen to share the house or pit with the Pelargoniums, 
as than, even in oold weather, a little air oan be admitted. 
This not only keeps the plants sturdy and strong, bub 
helps them to flewer. Ia the oase of any that have filled 
their pots wish roots, manure- vater should be given once 
every two or three weeks. When the plants are some¬ 
what pot-bound they flower the best, provided the requi¬ 
site sustenance is given to keep them going. 

Kaloaanthee.—Amateurs who hav# not had muoh 
practice in the oultlvatioa of greenhouse plants oan 
eoaroely take up better subjeots than these brilllant- 
ooloured Orassulas, as they are not killed or in Jared so 
easily as many things; and, when tbe growth has been 
properly prepared for flowering by a lengthened exposure 
to the sun In the open air during summer, they are cer¬ 
tain bloomer?. From this time until the beginning of 
March the soil should be kept drier than it has been daring 
the summer, but not so dry as to oause the leaves to 
shrivel In the least, as If this ooours a good many of the 
lower ones will perish. Stand the plants as near the 
glass as convenient. An ordinary oool greenhouse tem¬ 
perature of 40 degs., or a few degrees under in the night, 
will keep them right through the winter. 

Bochea faloata.— Tnls plant used to b9 a favourite 
with most growers. There are few things that equal it 
for the Intense bright-joarlet oolour of Us dense heads of 
bloom, the effective character of which is enhanoed by the 
numerous yellow anthers whloh stand out erect above the 
flowers. It oooaplee very little room, and well deserves 
a pie wherever there ia a house or pit in which a tem¬ 
perature of about 60 degs. oan be kept up during the 
winter. Muoh lower than this it is not safe to have it. 
The flowering will now. In most oases, be over; as soon as 
the flowers fade out them away, and^-move the plants to 
where they oan have the warmth named. Keep the soil 
considerably drier during the winter, as ths roots are im¬ 
patient of muoh moisture when little growth is going on. 
Young plants that have been raised from leaf cuttings put 
In last spring will now have made short stems If several 
were stsruok together, put thsm singly In 8-tnoh pots. 
Add more sand to the soil than it woald be wise to give 
the generality of things. If young stook of this descrip¬ 
tion oan be kept through the winter where there is a tem¬ 
perature of about 65 degs., it will help the plants to get 
on. Bland them olose to the glass, so as to keep them 
short-jointed. Thomas Bains*. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Rsfill window-boxes with dwarf ornamental eh rubs, in- 
terepsned with bulb* and spring-flowering plants, draping 
ths front of ths boxes with Ivies and Peri winkles. Plants 
with golden or variegated fottags are always oheerfal- 


looking In winter. There Is plenty of variety to ohooie 
from, and It need not be an expensive affair. Hardy 
evergreen Feme may be effectively employed in eitoariona 
where the sunehiae does not r eaoh, diopping in a few Snow¬ 
drops, Oroouaee, or Daffodils among them. Tbe Fern and 
bnlo boxes will not require renewing annoslly. It Is not 
easy to keep outside window-boxes In the best possible 
oondition if there is only one eat of boxes, as it takes time 
to get the plinta thoroughly established; but with two 
boxes for eaob window—one for winter and spring, and 
the other for summer end autumn—there will be no wait¬ 
ing for ths plants to grow. Intending Rose planters 
should lose no time now in selecting their plants. H eve 
them home at once, shorten their toots a little, and plant 
immediately. Boses will not aucoaed well If th) sire has 
not been properly prepared, and beginners should gee 
some practical friend to advise them on the spot as to 
what this preparation really means. If the Roses cannot 
be planted immediately, it is still better to order them and 
have them home and lay them in by the heels till the beds 
are ready. Where the soil is naturally poor do not plant, 
if It oan be avoided. In narrow beds, as no matter bow well 
prepared the soil in these narrow bids is. it soonbeoomee im¬ 
poverished from repeated watering and the rain-fall. Lift 
Eoheverias and Lobelia f olgens, and place them In some pis 
or house where they oan be shellertd f<om severe front. 
Shorten ba* k olimbers on walla where they have been per¬ 
mitted to grow out during summer for the sake o< the grace 
imparted by free giowth. This ie a good time to 
plant bare plaoes under trees with suitable dwarf ever¬ 
greens, bulba, and Ferns. Ivy is the cheapest plant to 
use, and whers only a green oovering for bare earth ie 
required, there is nothing better. The situation should ie 
prepared by deep digging, and new soil added if necessary 
and It generally is if tbe trees are old. Vinoasor Pen- 
winkles and Daffodils are a pretty oombinstior. 

Fruit Garden. 

Many of my readers are busily engaged in preparing ter 
planting fruit-trees It is Impossible to over-rate the vetae 
of a thorough blending and iatermlxiog of the eoil before 
planting, addingmanure where neoeeeary, and for fruit-tern 
of all kindv, old rotten turf is the hast material to plaoe roeaf I 
ths roots te give them the first start. Many fruit wr 
are permanently crippled through being planted as 
deeply in tbe land, eipeolally where tbe water in tbe tot 1 
at any time rises nesr ths surfaoe. The chill which t 
delnge of oold rain In winter gives to fruit-trees if its 
roots are Immersed In It for only a short time leads to the 
formation of Moss on the branohee, and brings on prema¬ 
ture decrepitude A fen drains out through an orohard, 

3 feet deep, would obviate all this at a comparatively small , 
expense. No one, of oourse, would go into fruit-growing 
largely unless they were quite convinced of the suitability I 
of the soil and situation; out the few trees which every 
owner of a garden plants for the supply of his family are 
often plaoed under unfavourable conditions through lack of 
drainage, end when the roots ar j thrust too deeply into , 
ths scil, their life must be abort and unproflteblr. Tbe 
forotng of early Grapes is not nearly so muoh practised i 
now as It was 30 years ago. Tais Is an economical age, 
and It Is found oheaper to grow varieties which, by reason 
of the thicker akin of the berries, will hang in a fresh con¬ 
dition muoh longer than the better flavoured thin-skinned 
varieties. This leaD age, too, when a good appearance on the 
table is absolutely neoeesary. A sbriveiled bunoh ot Grapes 
would hardly be tolerated In a good establishment. Henoe 
the popularity of such good-looking Grapes as Gros Caiman, 

Gros Maroc, and Alloante. The vines in the early house 
should be pruned and dressed, and the paint oleaced and 
the walie timewasbed ready for work when the season 
oomee round. This thorough cleaning up is very Impor¬ 
tant, and saves mndh work and worry wish insects whea 
foreleg begins. Oateide b rders should In some way be 
sheltered from heavy rains. 0 rrageted sheet boa is 
obsap enoagh now, and a oovering of this placed over a 
bed of dry leaves will keep the roots oomtortabls, and 
prevent the escape of the remains of .the summer heat 
enclosed in the border. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Where thfre Isa good (UDp y of Aspatagui-rooto fosssg 
may begin at any tim). With a good stook of feraeatiBg 
materials and a few pits or frames, a regular e ooo ees tow of 
toroid Asparagus may be c a lly had till it oaa be ant from 
ths beds in the open ale. The old-faehloned hotbed 
always gives good resul ts In experienced hands, and it Is 
economical where tree-leaves oan be gathered In the 
grounds to mix with stable-macore. It Is a good plan to 
out off the tops of the plants intended for early fordag a 
fortnight or three weeks before they are quite brows, so 
give the roots a little longer rest. Whers only sa 
occasional dish is required. Asparagus may be forced la 
boxes or basket) plaoad in a forcing temperature. Peek 
the roots closely together, cover with iloh, light soi l, an d 
keep moist, using warm water, strengthened with so me 
oonoentrated stimulant. Cauliflowers turning in s h ould 
be lifted with balls and planted thickly where soma shelter 
oan be given in severe weather. Old-fashioned deep and 
wide oold pits will ba useful for sheltering vegetables and 
salads now. The trenching of vaoane land may be carried 
out when time oan be spared for tbe work, throwing op 
the surfaoe ss roughly as passible; but It will be fonssd a 
mistake to bring up muoh of tbe bad soil from below. 
Good orops cannot be grown in shallow, badly-worked 
land; but to bring Inferior soils Into the oondition which 
rood oultivators are always striving for must bs a work of 
time. Theroot orops whloh are likely to suffer Injury In 
tbe land should be lifted without delay. Th s refers more 
especially to Beetroot and Carrots. Parsnips, Salsafy, 
and Jerusalem Artlohokes will keep fresher in the land. 
Sow Frenoh Beans In pots. Five Beans in an 8-indh pod 
will give good results. They must b > grown near the glees 
In a warm bouse. Leave room In the pots when planting 
the Beans for earthing up. Large Lettuce and Endives 
■till in the open-air beds will require watching now. It to 
a good plan to scatter some dry Fern over tbe plants to 
shelter them. Lift Ohloory or Witloof. Out oil felte 
leaves without lnjaring the arownt, and store the roots tn 
a oool plaoe till required for forotng. Keep Muahroom- 
bouse between 65 degs. and 60 degs. E Hobdat. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

In sheltered plaoes—and town gardens are gensnUy 
pretty well protected —the Dahlias are still unbouoiiod by 
frost, and continue blooming seers #r Ion freely; aad 
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many Chrysanthemums, Japan Anemone, Toroh Lilies, 
And UhhMlniM Daisies, ■till keep the garden bright 
Had* of seedling Verbenas are also •bill blooming well, and 
afford a weloome bit of ooloar. Anything that will aid in 
affording a brlghb appeartooe outalde la of the utmost 
value now, and the pretty autumn-flowering varieties of 
Crocue, whioh moetly auooeed well In town garden*, are 
therefore very desirable. and muoh too reldom seen. A 
few of the beet are 0 nudlflorua, C orphanldla, C apeoioane, 
G. aatlvoa, and 0. Boryanua. But (he beauty of ihe out¬ 
door garden will aoon be over now ; every day the air will 
beoome more murky and smoke laden after the end of 
thle month, and even auoh hardy aubjsota at Chrysanthe- 
muma and Chriatmaa Roaea will be unable to expand 
their flower* at all kindly. Even In the ahelter of the 
greenhouae, but few thing* are aoffloiently vlgoroua to 
bloom to any extent during the winter aeaeon In a thickly 
populated dletrlob, the flrat good dote of atmoipherlo 
pee-eoup, or “London particular,” generally destroying 
the rising buda and blossoms of Zonal Prlargonluma, 
however well grown, and of-en orippllng the flower* of late 
Ohryaanthemuma aa wtll. The braveao and beat of all 
winter-flowering plants for town greenhoum ara the many 
fine forma, both single and double, of the Ohlneae Prim¬ 
rose, aturdy plant* of whioh are never out of flower from 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 

A BEAUTIFUL LITTLE SHRUB. 

ZSXOBIA SPECI09A. 

This ia one of the oholoeat and moat beantifnl 
ahruba In the Heath family, and indispensable 
to every garden where the soil Is at all suit¬ 
able for it. It is a dense growing shrub, 
about a yard high when fully grown, and has 
■mall, roundish leaves of a pale green, but 
whioh in the variety pulveruienta, whioh is 
preferable to the type, are almost white, being 
covered with a mealy glauoeaenoe. The flowers, 
white and wax-like, are in form like those of 
Lily of the Valley, and produoed abundantly in 
loose drooping clusters in summer. A well- 
flowered specimen of the Zenobia, especially of 
the pulveruienta variety, la most charming, and 



Flowering shoot of Zenobia specio^a. 


Ojtober or November until next April. Oydaman may 
be Induced to flower fairly well, but, aa a rule, not until 
the year baa well turned. Baiba, eeptotally the aweet and 
pretty white Roman Hyacinth, are very satisfactory and 
useful, but, generally ipaaklng, after the Ohryaintbemuma 
are ovar we muat depend ohleflv upon foliage and barrier, 
auoh aa thoae of the shrubby Solanume, to maintain an 
attractive appearance la the greenhouae. The Epacria 
should, however, be much more frequently grown in town 
greenhouses than It la. Almost equally beautiful with the 
Heaths, they are far more hardy and vlgoroua, and with a 
little oare may be grown and bloomid we 1 anywhere 
There 1a a great variety of colour among the plintr, the 
flower* last a long time, and are good for ousting, and the 
early and late varieties ifford a long suooeralon of b com 
Correas are alto vary uaeful. Cinerarias for soring flower¬ 
ing ahould now be potted off from boxee into 3-iooh do te¬ 
ll ia not much use having them muoh more forward than 
this—and herbaoeous OaloeolarUa pricked off from the 
cecd-pana Into boxee. In whioh I always And them winter 
beat. _ B.OR. 


Destroying slugs and earwigs.-I have found 
oarbollo acid, diluted with about a thlra of water, a speedy 
and hnmane way of killing both slogs and earwigs. They 
die almoet directly they are dropped Into it. The oarbollo 
acid and water must be well mixed — Bm. 
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lb lasts some weeks in beauty. Where the soil 
ia peaty or of a sandy loam, this shrub will 
thrive. It prefers a damp root-run In mild die 
trie's, bat it is advisable to have a well-drained 
aoil as a rule, aa then it ii less liable to Injury 
ia winter. It oomea from the Southern United 
States; therefore ia cot among the hardiest 
shrubs. In nurseries it is known under the 
names of Andromeda oas.inhefolia and A spe- 
oioia, and the variety pulveruienta as A. dealbata 
and A. pulveruienta. W. 


8912. — Treatment of a Deutzia 
gracilis —This is a perfectly hardy shrub, 
and should be treated aa such until required 
for forcing into blossom. All plants require a 
resting time, and hardy plants that are kept in 
a continual state of exoiDement under glass will 
frequently miss the formation of flower-buds. 
Treat the plant rationally, and when the growth 
is finished in spring place it In a cold pit for a 


time, then place it in the open air to mature its 
growth, ana let it remain there till November ; 
or, if the pot La protected with litter in autumn, 
it might, with advantage, remain outside till 
required to be brought forward for forcing ; but 
during the summer the plants should receive 
attention in watering, &o. The Deutala gracilis 
is very eaay to manage.—E H. 

-This la not the time of the year for DentaJa gracilis 

to bloom. It la a sprit: g-flowering ahrub, and to get it In 
blocm, even aolate aa the end of Maroh, 'he plants require 
gentle forolDg. A oool-bouae, with a little heat on In oold 
and wet weather, will do very well for the plants at pre¬ 
sent, and if they have made goed growths during the 
summer and autumn monttas they will flower all right in 
their season.—J. D. E. 

8914. — Catting back OlematisPB.— 

When the trellis is completely covered all 
the cutting-back required Is to thin out weakly 
ahoots in spring, removing dead sterna and 
wood of that kind. I have a long arch that has 
been covered with Clematisesifor ten years. They 
are pruned every spring, usually early in March, 
when the buda are swelling in the way stated 
above, and they are a mass of blossoms in 
summer. It benefits weakly plants at the 
beginning to cut them back aa they break 
stronger from the base; but old plants do not 
require such treatment.—E. H. 

-There 1st ot their Mt doubt that C Jackmanland Us 

allies aie much strengthened by being regularly out back 
and well mulohed with old manure every autumn; but 1 
should not reoommend that this should b* done until 
the leaves have turned brown, when they oan be out to 
within about 6 Inohta cf the ground and oovend with 
alnder ashes and minure.—A. O. Bdtlse. 

8781. — Pranicg Ivy.—This may be pruned 
at any time when at rest, but I like to do so jutt 
before it begins to grow in spring. Then one 
has not long to wait before it regains its verdant 
appearance, whereas if cut during the winter it 
looks very unsightly for a long time. There is 
something very beantiful in the young buddin 
leaf of the Ivy, a peculiar freshness that few 
other plants have, and if I had time I should 
out all Ivy back every spring.—J. C., Byflte.1. 

8937 — Treatment of a Wistaria—I 
have no doubt that the Wistaria is suffering 
for the want of roob moisture. This is often 
the osse with climbing planta and Roses when 
they are first planted and have but few roots. 
Owing to the aspect of the wall or building, ihe 
rain does not reach them in sufficient quantity to 
moisten all the roots. They therefore make bnb 
little growth until the roots get farther away 
from the wall. For that reason I advhe ama¬ 
teurs to plant their creepers one foot away 
from the wall, unless they are prepared to 
supply the needful moisture for a year or two, 
or until the roots have got far enough out in the 
border to provide for themselves. You bad 
better take up your plant, and after having 
given the roots some fresh soil, plant it again 
further away from the wall.—J. 0. C. 

8900 — Clipping Box ed Rings.- The best time to cub 
Box edgings is during a showery time in June. The new 
growth hides the outs et once. If out at the approach 
of winter, especially If tiimmed In oloee to the wood, the 
oold wea her may kill tome and make the hedge gappy. 
If out now or any anytime during winter, there will be no 
new growth till spring, and nothing but the rusty stems 
visible -E. H 

-It is not wise to ollp Box edgings In the autumn or 

winter. Eulv in the month of April la the proper time to 
do so.—J. 0 C. 

8901.—Cutting back a Holly hedge.— The beat 
time to prune evergreen! of all kinds, including 11 lilies, 
Is Jaal refore the plants begin to grow in spring ; bub a 
ebray eboot may be removed any time for the aake of ajrm- 
metry. When pruned just aa the sap is becoming active 
♦h# damage done by knife and saw le soon made good.— 
E. H. 

— If you mean dipping a Holly hedge that baa 
annually been dealt with in the eame way, you may do It 
now, although It would have been better to have done it a 
month ago. If the hedge has overgrown lberpace ao muoh 
aa to require a strong kalfe to out back the branches, you 
had better defer the work until the end of February.— 
J. C. 0. 

8926 —Trees and shrabs for shelter. 
—The boat evergreen ahrub for making shelter 
quiokly is the common Laurel; the best quick- 

? [rowing evergreen tree is the Spruce Fir ; the 
astest-growiog deciduous trees are Sycamore, 
Horse-Chestnuts, and Poplars. The Sycamore 
and Chestnuts make good shade trees ; but if 
you have room and desire variety, you may in* 
olude in your ohoioe the Lime, Beech, and the 
Plane. Other fast-growing evergreen shrubs aro 
the Portugal Laurel and Arbutus. The beat 
evergreen creeper la the Irish Ivy ; but, as you 
will probably require more than one, you may 
choose the fiery Thorn (Cratwgus Pyracantha) 
and the winter floweilog Jasmine (Jasminum 
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nndlfiorum). Aa you uy the altuation la elevated 
and exposed, you mast plant the tree* rather 
thickly that are to provide the shelter, and the 
greater width of ground planted the better; 
the trees will then shelter eaoh other.—J. C. C. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES ON MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 

To be a Miohaelmaa Daisy an Aster should be 
at its best daring either September or October. 
Some very good species of Aster are over before 
the aatnmn begins, bat these are not Miohael- 
mas Daisies. One of the best, perhaps the very 
best, in colour of the genns is A. speotabilis, a 
rioh dark blue. Enough is not done in the way 
of raising Michaelmas Daisies from seed. Many 
of them, even the late-flowering kinds, prodace 
fertile seed plentifully, and with a little help 
in the way of pollen brushing, new and im 
proved varieties might easily be raised. Some 
reproduce themselves with a tiresome sameness, 
while others seem ready to ran into varieties. 
If the chance seedlings whioh come in gardens 
where many varieties are grown were allowed 
to flower, we should now and then get an 
advance. For instance, we might hope to get 
the colour of A. speotabilis with the habit of 
the medium-sized varieties of versicolor. Asters 
are by no means worked out, and hardly a year 
passes in whioh I do not meet with some im¬ 
provement. Last year a very large-flowered 
Aster of the versicolor type and of moderate 
height came in the middle of an entirely different 
kind. It is quite new, and I think will be very 
good. To speak of Michaelmas Daisies by bot¬ 
anical names suggests little or nothing to those 
who are experienced about them. They know 
that of the selections sent to the gardening 
papers there are hardly half-a-dozen of whioh 
the names are consistently uniform in the trade 
or out of It. As a rale, Asters with 

Botanical names are worthless, and one 
need not go further than Kew Gardens to be 
convinced of this. I mean no disparagement 
to Kew Gardens, for which I have the greatest 
respect; bat for ornamental purposes collections 
of Asters mast be madeqaite regardless of names, 
and as a rale the more ornamental they are the 
less likely they are to have specific names, being 
made ap probably of some half-dozen species of 
each. The best way to get a good selection of 
garden Asters is to bay or beg a piece of every 
one yon see whioh has any merit. In this way 
at least 200 varieties must have lodged for a year 
or more in my garden. Some are turned oat at 
onoe afoer their first flowering, and others at the 
end of two or three years; bat at this season 
eradication is constantly going on. Perhaps the 
average number of varieties retained is about 
fifty. Bit to have showy and decorative Asters 
something more than selection is necessary. The 
same collection of Asters grown in two gardens 
where the soil was equal, if in one garden they 
were left alone for five years and In the other 
oonstantly 

Renewed by transplanting and dividing 
and enriohing the soil, would not be recognised 
as the same. After what I have said, 1 shall 
hardly be expeoted to give a list of names of the 
best kinds, though I may repeat what I have 
often said—that the same botanioal speoles often 
includes good and bad varieties, quite distinct 
for all garden purposes. Novas-Anglice, Novi 
Balgli, cordifolios, lie vis, versicolor are amongst 
specific names represented in gardens by different 
heights, sizes, and colours, and many botanical 
names are to be found in nursery catalogues 
which never had authority in any standard 
nomenclature But amateur gardeners, if they 
get good ornamental flowers, need not trouble 
themselves muoh about the names, and muoh 
less oonfusion wo aid be onused by the omission 
of names that is caused by the reokless forging 
of Latin names which is so prevalent. It thould 
be remembered that two thirds or more of the 
Asters we see are mere garden varieties, and 
should be named as such, If they must be named 
at all. ________ D. 

8907.— Culture of Hyacinths.—The cul¬ 
ture of Hyacinths in the garden is as simple a 
prooesi as the growing of Cabbages. The Hya¬ 
cinth prefers a light, sandy soil, deep and well 
enriched with manure. Cow-manure is supposed 
to bs the best; none other is used in Holland, 


where the Hyaointh is grown to suoh a high 
state of perfection out-of-doors. I find, how¬ 
ever, that they do very well with any other 
kind of manure. Suoh deep sandy soU as the 
Dutch growers have at their oommand can 
seldom be obtained in England. If the ground 
is heavy a good dressing of leaf-mould and sand 
will be neoessary : or road-sorapings will be a 
good substitute. Plant the balbs 4 inches deep, 
and plaoe a little clean river sand under and 
over eaoh balb. Any sand may be used, but 
what is termed river sand is the best for the 
purpose.—J. D. E. 

CCJTHNG DOWN HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 
At this time of year, when gardens generally, 
and flower-beds and borders in particular, are 
getting a olean up, preparatory to the winter 
season, there is a great risk of plants being de¬ 
foliated before their prom time, and suffering 
considerably thereby. That neatness and clean¬ 
liness are virtues in the garden as well as in the 
house, I have no wish to dispute; but in this 
matter of catting off foliage and stalks, neatness 
and tidiness may be purchased at too high a 
prioe, for at the approach of winter the old 
leaves and stalks of many plants wither up, but 
do not drop off, but bending down over the 
crowns of the plants, form a natural, and by no 
means inefficient, oovering, as the leaves of other 
plants and trees that are driven about by the 
gales are held together by the old foliage of the 

E l ants and help to increase the protection; and 
ardly any kind of oovering that can be devised 
is more effectual than dry leaves. And then 
the stalks of many plants, if out off, are hollow, 
and form reoeptaoles for water lodging in them, 
right in the heart of the plant, and If severe 
frosts follow, the ohanoes are that the plants will 
suffer severely; whereas, If the old stalks are 
left intact, they bend down, but do not admit 
the rain; and those who make the well-being of 
the plants the first consideration will look 
twice before they out off foliage or stalks of any 
kind until the worst of the winter is over. If a 

f ;ood dressing of manure can be put on the sur- 
ace of the soil at the first approaoh of winter, 
and left lying there until the days begin to 
lengthen, and then lightly fork it in, there will 
be no lack of beautiful flowers, as the quality 
that most plants will produce is just In pro¬ 
portion to their ability to sustain them. 

_ J. G ., Hant»,' 

8917 — Growing Oamat ions. —These 
plants do best on a clayey loam, and they do 
not mind exposure to the north and east. I 
have been very successful with them in a garden 
about seven or eight miles from the Bank of 
England. The soil is a stiff clay; the plants 
open to all the winds that blow. Wire worm 
was my most troublesome enemy, until they 
disappeared three year* after the ground was 
broken up from a pasture. I grew my plants in 
pots through the winter and planted them out in 
the spring, aboat the beginning of March. The 
ground was first trenohed to a depth of 18 inches, 
and when the plants were set oat some fine 
sandy soil was placed round the roots to give 
them a start. Seedlings are planted out in the 
open ground in suoh a position, and they pass 
through the winter quite uninjured. I believe 
propagated plants would do very well if they 
were planted out in time to beoome established 
before the rigour of winter sets in. The Carna¬ 
tion is really a hardy border plant, and if pro¬ 
pagated from layers every year the plants will, 
with ordinary care, give excellent results. If 
they show any laok of vigour in May give them 
a good sorfaoe- dressing of decayed manure, 
sand, and loam in equal proportions.—J. D. E. 

8855 —Spring flowers.—It is much too late 
to think of sowing seeds of spring-blooming plants 
of any kind. Even hardy annuals should be 
well up, and Wallflowers ought to be good, well- 
grown plants. They should be sown in early 
spring, and Pansies in August. The Sllene and 
early-flowering Forget-me-not are best sown in 
August; but Clarkia, Collinsia Saponaria, 
Limnanthes, Nemophila, and other haidy 
annuals should not be sown until September, or 
they get too large and sappy, and are apt to get 
killed in a hard winter. As regards Pansies 
and Violas, the drawbaok with them is that they 
are more often in full bloom jast when the 
ground has to be got ready for the bedding 
plants. It is heartbreaking to have to pull up 
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a lot of fine Pansies in the height of their 
beauty, and for this reason they are not so muoh 
used for flower-beds on the Grass in spring now 
as formerly. The same remark applies to most 
of the hardy annuals, whioh are at their best 
through Jane. Wallflowers are jast the thing. 
They bloom so early; and 8ilene compacts and 
Myosotis dissitiflora are past their best soon 
enough for the bedders to take their places. I 
should advise using Primroses extensively; they 
bloom off and on through the winter, are glorious 
in spring, and are done by early summer. I 
thick it a great pity that flower-beds on the 
Grass are not made gay in this simple manner. 

A few hundred Primroses in varied colour* 
would suffice to farnish a small garden. They 
are easily raised from seed, or can be bought at 
a cheap rate, and with oareful treatment the 
tame plants will last for y ears. This is a good 
time to plant them, as they get root-hold by 
winter, and they will bloom as well as if undis¬ 
turbed. When they have done blooming they 
should be carefully lifted and planted in a oool 
plaoe, giving them an occasional watering In dry 
weather.—-J. C. B. 

-The following plants I used to grow yean 

ago for the purpese you name, but none can be 
sown now. Nemophila insignia, however, 
might oome in all right, as my experience wish 
this plant proves that the greatest fault was in | 
getting ib too large before Christmas. If yes 
are infested with oats, however, do not try this j 

E lant. Collinsia verna is another annual whiefc 
i never seen to so great an advantage aa whai 
sown in autumn for spring blooming. Hi 
following plants are extremely handsome ta 
spring blooming, but they cannot be raised nov 
from seed for flowering next season : Gentians 
aoaulis, Draba aizoides, Cheiranthas ochre- 
leuaus, Erica herbaosa, Alyssum saxatile, Arabh 
alpina, Cheiranthas Marshall!, Aubrletia pur¬ 
purea, Violas of the oornuta breed, Iberia 
sempervlrens, Libbospermum prosbratum, 
Myosotis azorioa and M. dissitiflora. Saxifrage 
opposibifolia, and many others. Von have left 
it too late to obtain many annuals —J. J. 

8500 —Herbaceous flowers for show. 

—The following is a list of nine herbaceous plants 
which I have had in fine form at the end of 
August and the first part of September. They 
are : 1, Veronica sobseesllis (blue); 2, Rudbeckia 
Neumann! (yellow); 3, Lobelia cardinalis (scar¬ 
let) ; 4, Gaillardia Admiration; 5, Coreopsis 
ianoeolata (yellow); 6, Lyohnii dloioa alba 
(white); 7, Draoooephalnm auatriaoum (bluish- 
pink) ; 8, Aohillea Ptarmioa (white); 9, Helian- 
thns multifloras (yellow) —J. L. 

8795 —Hardy perennials for a north border.— 

The following hardy perennials will snooeed well in a north 
border: Trltoma Uvarta, Delphinium*. Valeriana*, C antes- 
reaa, Harpallumi, Hellanthascs. and Chrysanthemum max¬ 
imal Yoa will also get alpine Auriculas to snooeed. RaR» 
of various kinds may be grown, an oh as D.ffodlls, Snow¬ 
drops, LUlnmt oandilum and tlgrinum, fca.—J. H. 

8910.— Plants for an earth embankment.— 1 m 
bank being so high and narrow, ths position would bo vary 
dry in tummtr. Fans or Gorse would suooeed. Irks 
planted at the bottom would soon oover it with grssn 
foliage. Periwinkles or a Sk. John’s Wort also might bs 
tried.-E. H. 

8903.— Climbing plant for a north-east wall.— 
For a non flowering plant, ths best for ths aspsol in ques¬ 
tion It Veitoh’s Virginian Oreepsr. If flowers are wanted, 
plant the naked-flowered Jaunlns, whioh will oover il 
with golden blostoma In spring. Both may be pi anted 
either now or in ipring.—F. H. 

Aralia Sieboldi. —Aralia Sfoboldf f« jast 
now blossoming in Hastings, in a very unusual 
situation. Ib is in the porch of a house, close ho 
the front door, whion is open through the 
summer in the daytime, and oonstantly for 
ingress and egress daring the winter. The 
plant is about four years old, and has had 
nothing done to ib einoe It wae placed in its 

P resent potibion ; aspeot west, on nigh ground, 
t has been rather oopioualy watered. 1 cannot 
hear of another epeoimsn being in flower in this 
part of the world at all. —Mack. 

8911.— Using? decayed leaves- — The 
leaves will be fit to dig into the land daring the 
winter cultivation, if sufficiently decayed, and 
this can only be ascertained by actual inspec¬ 
tion. Some leaves decay quicker than othere. 
Oak leaves, for instanoe, will hardly be fit for 
nee so soon as Elm or Chestnut. Lime is of no 
value for mixing with leaves, unless, as some¬ 
times happens, the leaves are muoh infested 
with alnge and snails. In that case a dressing 
of lime will save a lot of worry later on.— 
E. H. 
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THE PAPYRUS REEDS. 

To be accurate, thia name should be used for 
only one apeolea of Cyperus—viz , C. antiquorum, 
but there ia no reason why it should not be 
applied to all the tall-stemmed species, as they 
also contain the pithy substance from which 
paper was made by the Egyptians and others In 
ancient times. Of the 700 named speolea of 
Cyperus known only very few have been brought 
Into requisition as garden plants. Beginning 
with our own native, the Galingele (C. longus), 
we have in it a tall, graceful plant, which may 
be used with excellent effect tor 
skirting pools or lakes or for 
screening a swampy pleoe of 
ground. It b, however, rarely 
seen in gardens. In a wild state 
it b also rare, but it is easily pro¬ 
pagated by divbion or fromaeeds. 

The most useful and moat gener¬ 
ally grown of the exotic species b 

C. ALTRRNIFOLIUS, which W6 

owe to Australia. It b every¬ 
one’s plant, and thrives in a 
window in the densest part of 
London almost as well as in the 
beat appointed greenhouse. For 
fumbhlng of all kinds it has 
few equals among folbge plants. 

In a tropical house, where it oan 
get plenty of water, It grows Into 
a really handsome speolmen In 
a marvellously short time. To 
propagate It one has only to take 
the small rosettes of leaves on 
the ends of the stalks, cut off 
the leaves to within an inch of 
the base, and stick what remains 
In sandy soil in a progaga ting 
frame. The variegated form, 
when well coloured, is a superb 
plant. It has, however, the un¬ 
fortunate habit of turning green 
if the treatment is at all liberal. 

Like several other of those plants 
which have white vaiiegation, 
poor soil, pure water, but plenty 
of it, and small pots are neces¬ 
sary to the permanence cf the 
variegation. A well-coloured 
specimen of the variegated 
Cyperus cannot be surpatsed as 
a table plant. C. distant is a 
garden name for C. Meyanunus, 
a plant which has taken the 
plaoe of C. alternlfoliua In many 
gardens. It b larger in stature, 
coarser in habit, and retains its 
grassy foliage about the base of 
the taller mop-headed leaver. 

The colour b a deep black-green, 
and it keeps well under ordinary 
treatment. Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of is are sold in London 
annually. Itwasfirstbroughtlnto 
prominent notice by Messrs. Hugh 
Low and Co., who had a good 
stock of it about six years ago, and 
who now grow thousands of it. 

C antiquorum, better known 
as Papyrus, the Sacred Reed or 
Bulrush of the Bible, b an old 
garden favourite. It likes tro- 
pioal treatment, but thiives 
fairly well in a sunny position in 
a pond out cf <1 >ora in the war- 
mer parts of this country. Insome 
parts of Franee it is a common fea¬ 
ture among outdoor plants. It is 
also grown in pots for sub-tropical 
bedding, a purpose for which it b 
well adapted. Although it reveb 
in mud, it may be grown ss a pet 
plant in the ordinary way. Divi¬ 
sion of the roots will soon yield a large stock of 
plants. The quickest method b from seeds, which 
oan be obtained from any large seed dealer. From 
seeds sown in February large specimens oan be 
obtained by the June following. Plants 6 feet 
bigb, with numerous leaves, and eaoh with an 
8-inoh pot, may be got in this time if plenty of 
heat is used. In June they should be hardened 
off, preparatory to their befog used out-of-doors 
during summer. The hbtortoal Interest of thb 

S lant b known to everyone. It b a native of 
forthern Africa, Palestine, Ac., and was in¬ 
troduced into Englbh gardens in 1802 , In some 


parte of Afrioa it completely hides the swamps 
and rivers, its stems forming an almost im¬ 
penetrable jungle 2 feet to 10 feet high. The . 
papyri of the ancienta were prepared from this I 
plant by simply pulling off the green bark, slicing 
the pith, placing the slices side by side, and satu¬ 
rating them with gummy water. They were then 
pressed, and when dried were ready for use. Ex¬ 
amples of this paper bearing writing by Egyptians 
may be seen in the Kew museums. W. 

8940 —ManuriDgr suburban gardens. 

—With regard to “T. R.’s” desire for informs- 
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Plants is Ora Rradrss* Oardknm: A fine specimen of Cv penis nlUmifolm*. 
Engraved for Gaedknino Illiktbatkd from a photograph sent by 
Mrs. K. Mom King, Ashcott-hill, Bridgwater, Somerset. 


tion on manuring gardens, so far as my expe¬ 
rience goes, stable litter b all sufficient, but it 
should be allowed to get thoroughly rotten. To 
effect this throw it into a heap, and if dry pour 
water on it, which will cause It to heat, and 
when well heated (which has the effect of 
causing it to rot quickly) it should be what b 
called turned— *\e , the heap should be remade 
by throwing the outsides into the middle. 
Inhere are but very few things in ths way of 
vegetables but what will thrive well if ths 
manure b applied at the time of sowing or 
planting, provided it is well rooted. The great 


point in the cultivation of land b to get It in 
what b termed good heart— i e , break it up 
deeply and well, getting in at the same time 
plenty of good rotten dung. Dig the ground as 
deeply as possible with a good long-tined fork, 
worxing the manure well in. Just scraping the 
soil on the top will not produce good crops. It 
must be done deeply, and with plenty of manure 
worked in. Then you may hope to grow pro¬ 
duce whloh will oause your friends to cay it U 
the best they have seen, provided the stook 
b good and other surroundings are favourable. 
Lastly, read Gardening olosely and regularly, 
and if you do not at first suc¬ 
ceed try again.—G. H. hTREL. 

8854. — Wireworm and 
phraffl.ll- oil.— The paraffin-oil 
recommended by me In a former 
baue will not Injure your stan¬ 
dard Roses. If there Is any 
wireworm in your beds, they 
will not harm the Roses in the 
slightest. I have had proof of 
that myself thb season in ths 
following instance : In a bed of 
Rotes, which I planted in a fresh 
portion of my garden, the ground, 
whioh was very turfy, being only 
broken from the Lea the previous 
season, was literally living with 
the wireworm at the outer edges. 
I sowed a line of Sweet Alys- 
sum; in due time the ssed 
braided as well as coaid be. It 
had scarcely been above the 
ground when I notloed that it 
wasgettingthinner. I began to in¬ 
spect the drills, when I saw there 
were thousands of wireworm 
busily feasting on the seedlings. 
My whole line was th us destroy e d. 
I therefore applied the paraffin 
to the drill, and also watered the 
ground round about. I sowed 
over sgaln, thb time with muoh 
better results. The seed all oame, 
and there was not a wireworm 
near at band. Watering any 
border with the paraffin at the 
fall strength (1 pint to 2 gallons 
of water) where there are any 
eoft- wooded plants, snoh as Pan¬ 
sies, Carnations, &c., If It comes 
in contact with either roots or 
foliage, b certain death. The 
safest way b to apply it to the 
beds yon think are infested be¬ 
fore ^lan.ing anything in them. 

8344. — Lycium bar- 
bar urn.—The popular name of 
Dnke of Argyle’s Tea-plant ori¬ 
ginated In this way : A good 
many years ago the dnke received 
two plants, one of which was 
the true Tea plant, the other 
being described as the fasteit 
grow ingclimber known. Whether 
they were both treated as per¬ 
fectly hardy I do not know ; but 
the real Tea plant perbhed, and 
the label in some way having got 
changed, the Ljcium was distri¬ 
buted and grewn In nr any gar¬ 
dens befoie the error was db- 
covered. It was then jocularly 
chiistened the Dnke of Argjle’s 
Tea-plant, which name it still 
retains.—J. 0 , Byfltft. 

5898, — Charcoal as 
EQbnure.— In the earlier part 
of my gardening experlenoe 
I used large quantities of 
charcoal in Vine borders, and 
also In the compost for growing such hard- 
wooded plants as Lapagerbs, Ericas, Azaleas, 
Ao., but I never found the plants derive any 
benefit from It. Vines, I have proved from 
many years’ experience, will do quite as well 
without charooal as with It. As to using char¬ 
coal in the potting-soil for any particular plant, 
a few crocks will answer the same purpose. 
The crooks will make a more perfect drainage, 
and that b all that charooal doee. Charooal 
may have some chemloal effect on the soil. If 
so, it does not Influenoe the growth of plants for 
good or harm.—J. C. C. 
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ORCHIDS. 

PHAJD8. 

Fsou the good old town of Ayr I hare a letter 
from “M. Me” asking for deaoriptions of three 
species of this gonna. That they are very 
beautiful when in flower I admit, bat they are 
very difficult to grow, and do nob present a very 
captivating tight when not in flower. P. Henryi 
is a new spades, which at present I have only 
seen newly imported plants of, and I do not 
think it has flowered anywhere ronnd about the 
London district; if it has I have not seen it. 
The two others are natives of Madagascar, and 
require the hottest spot in an Orchid garden, 
with an abondanoe of moisture both to the 
plants and in the atmosphere. P. taberonlosns 
prod aces an erect spike of bloom which oomes 
up with the new growth, and bears on the 
summit a raoeme oi about six flowers or more, 
eaoh flower measuring some inches across, the 
sepals and petals being pure-white, the lip is 
very curious in shape, the basal part hooded, 
orange-yellow spotted with reddish-brown, the 
front lobe narrower, white, bordered, and spotted 
with rose-purple. P. Humbloti is a somewhat 
similar plant, the flowers being rosy-purple, 
with spots of red and white, if you nave a 
large oolleotion of Orohids, I say by all means 
add these to them; but if, as I imagine, you are 
simply an amateur grower, take my advice and 
do not do so; there are plenty of beautiful 
Orohids which will produos you flowers every 
year, and give you twenty times more satis- 
faction. Matt. Bramble. 

CANARY ISLAND OROHIDS, &o. 

From “Tiny Tim” oomes a statement that a 
friend has promised her a piece of every Orohid 
whioh is to be found in the Canary Islands, and 
she says, “What am I to expeob, and which 
house is moat suitable for them ?” Well, 41 Tiny 
Tim ” need not put herself about much, beoauae 
there is not a single epiphytal Orohid to be 
found in those islands, and therefore she need 
not make any preparation for them. I suppose 
there are some terrestrial speoies to be found 
there, but as these would be dormant at this 
season, a frame would be all that is neoessarv 
for their accommodation. The flower sent is 
that of Deodrobium fusoatum, a species from 
5 1 ? 111 !* T1 \® D Wardianum, whioh is just 

beginning to lose its leaves, should have a liotle 
water about onoe a-week. Keep it in the warm 
house until it lo*es most of its laaves, and then 
move it into a greenhouse for a time, where the 

Hit a ? d 1lb no "®ter. I do not like 

the Odontoglossum-house for these plants, be- 
cause the moisture in this structure would indaoe 
it to start growing before the buds push, and 
then you would nave no flowers. Keep the 
plant in the greenhouse for some time, and then 
remove it to the cool end of the intermediate 

J“"*'J. h « r Vu w “ lbed '* W “° hie o*r«fully 
to see when the buds begin to appear, and as 
soon as you see these a little more watir and a 

War £ th -,T; y be « iven » and about this 

-in Wl 1 beg,n 150 P U8h oat J b « this 

will be all right so long as the flower-buds have 

^r? an< i ° f - the «P* If your Geologyne 
oristata is showing flower, continue to water 
carefully. You must not be surprised that your 
Cypripedium Lawrenoeanum has not flowered ; 
they do not often flower the first year after 
being imporfced-in fact, they generally do not. 

1 am Quite proud of your euocess in having so 
many kinds showing flower, and from the time 
you have had them you may with justice claim 
to have grown them ; but I cannot understand 
your Onoidium Roger*i-I f e6 l qa | te Iare it it 

? U r b 8end “® a flower it is in 
bloom, that I may try to identify it Never 
mind about your Uattlrya ciorina not flowering 
"°7“ ifc mft y P n#b up a flower before spring ; but 

vaar 1 ?°*’ *7 and ?! b a >fong bulo next 
yesr, which may do so. Maxillaria plota should 
be potato the intermediate or Cawley a-house; 
you will soon find if they are blossoms which 
“owing. Io is not a very showy kind, 
but its flowers are very fragrant. They are 
oreamy-whlte on the outside and dull orange 
"} b r' and mor ® °r less streaked and spotted 
with deep-brown and purple on both sides. The 
flowers are produced on single stems, and a single 
flower when out is sufficient to perfume a room 


in the house. It is an old plant, having been in 
cultivation nearly sixty years. 

Matt Bramble. 

ORCHIDS AND FERNS TOGETHER. 
The note on Odontoglossum grande in Garden- 

Tvrn Qant. 1 4 kU <_ A _:_1_ 1 .L.X I ^_ 


FRUIT. 


8868 — Use for vineries.— It Is very 
true that Black Hamburgh Grapes do not pay 
for growing. They are quite superseded by 
the better looking Alicante, and other late keep- 

in/. Win/i. Tf 4.U- TTi___1_T _1 J,_fa 


.no; iipb. U*7r«0) rimiSdi mi ThTt i7™ “ b ? 6 ‘« md.th.rUt.kmp. 

the fi«t Orohid I leerne the name of, and thii l ' /1 OUld r °°j 

may be one reuon why I hold it .till In pard- "unt^onf 

oular esteem, nlthongh it reqniree nothing more S . . . B 7, ^ Alicante, which 

than ita undenUble merit, torender it a favourite alethJlPtL h™WJ h “°U I.” 40 

ol Orohid. grower*. It was one o( the firet ® ,T b " g f h u. u‘^* e °°i am * 

Orohid. that experiano.d oool onltnre, being *° *” abo,1 ‘“ *e border om be re¬ 
grown a good Emy yean J7k2 


•toodT The hooae in whioh it (prow wm . lZ'. £ tt old° or wLth *Si 

to, facing north, and wa. need principally for ?*"? J? **! 

oooihonM Fern., among whioh the .mall ™ ! L u 1“^°* 

oolleotion of Orohid. grew. I was qalte a f 7 ? h .T 11 J*? the ba J‘. ba J ‘„ w , lt>h 

beginner in hortioalture 8 th.n, and I hay. never bo^^t 'T Th^.C. °* 

forgotten the impression made by the gorgeous b u Thom,on * * Jae-inauure, you 

blooms of the Odontoglossum. I fancy that this m * y roo ^ on to grow really good Grapes. Of 
showy speoies has of late years ha/ the odd bea P epf ? cb of the 

shoulder from oultivators generally. Thii was, T* r f P ®* tedly 

of course, to be expected, seeing 7 that each a !?” |? g ^ M 
large number of aspirant, for favour have wlth the hoaLV T* 

appeared daring the last twenty yean; but such lu 6h S? To ° aaboea °? u L ld JS* grown In 

a grand kind is not likely to remain in obecurity, S rvI™ 8 ® UP * ° f ** Chrysaathe- 

and I would certainly counsel readen of Bypleet. 

Gardening who may be growing cool-house 8906.—Houaing StrAwberry-p lant a 

Orohids to add it to their oolleotion. Coming 3 craw berry-plants Intended for forcing will be 
more particularly to the question of growing better in the open air, if the pots are pluniaf 
Orohids and Ferns together, there oan be no np to the rim in coal-ashes. When severe fast 
donbt that in a general way this is the right sets in lay a few evergreen hranohes oralis 
thing to do. Although some Orohids, such as sprays of Fern over the pots, letting then 
the Vandas and Cypripediami, have their chirms remain till a day or two after the thaw oomes, 
even when out of bloom, ito must bs admitted then house them altogether. The longer ths 
that leaf beauty is not the strong point of plants remain quite oool the better they will 
Orchids, and not a few have a gaunt, uuabtrao- start, and the flowers will bs sbrongsr »n d ast 
tive appearanos daring ths greater portion of better.—E. H. 
the year. The Qnrjo „ ^ 

Beauty op Ferns, on the contrary, is peren- a Urape-Vlne. — The 

nial, and judioiouily intermixed with Orchids Hamburgh Vine may be moved now. The 

they not only embellish the house where there bMt P®» lrion for the roots will be partly inside the 
is little or no bloom to look at, but they set off ^® e “ boa8 ? a “ d P”* 1 / ? u 1 b 1 ,ld ®* I »hould plant 
plants in flower to great advantage. I onoe had bb 5 rb 7 8° ontside 

a small house only some 40 feit long, and ^ ,b ® - , ba t bl if h ? d * very often 

In this I grew Perns and Orohids in about equal ? tha J Vi “® 8 ,5 ibh thelr roote ^together 

proportion. Tho Orohids were very varied in d ® not ■nffi ^ieut water. If the Vine 

oharaoter, as may be judged by the faob that ? 0 Z* d n °u’ * nd J?,® r ° 0 ? P lant ^ ia riob ol A 

among them were Phalaeaopsis vanda tricolor lb m%J ^! P ° ,#,b « b< ? h ^,® a banob or 
and suavis, LnlU autumnalis and purporata. ° f Gra Pf" “ ert 7*** if th ® Yin« Is of a bearing 
a “ d Cfpripsdium insigne. These, of course, ® g6 ‘ Jfi * ±1 * 

all had the same atmoipherio oonditloni, and ,-The best time to remove the O rape-Vine would be 

contrary to what might bo expeoted they throve L n Maro fr*». T v. pU w b r r °? ld grow oa from that Uma at 

s^.“m ada,U7 - , r 7 -".‘s: 

flowered nuely every year, although the leaves of the sun as well ae the tope, and they ret ibbeet out-of- 
were not eo large as are made when more heat door8 -"- J - D - E - 

and mobbure are given. I have always con- 8934.—Small bunches of GrAnm- 
.idered th.tthl. amall oolieoliioo ol Orohid* well Wiohout knowing more of the nut uumM 

ktedl r teoether P wh! t ,h a l ) . * y ° f 8 rolrln B pertein ol the Vine., it to diffioalt to^.v whntlTSte 
Etnas together, whioh it is commonly thought cause of their present weakness for weak ^_ 

ftSf w.™ ep « ?.riL, 6 “ d ^ hem <£?. 

O ^ varieties as the cropping, or from want of roob-moistnre. it is 

Orohids, and all through the year there was diffioalt to say. Seeing that they have bUn an 
something worth lookiog at in this little house, recently renewed In the border they oueht not 
™ or8 *? “ 1 f r *" r l “ 16 » flowering to be in the oondiHon they are. Are tlfe M 
S,™ in’*. Pe " tM u O* 1 * too deep, or h.vo yon taken too he»Vy are™ 

.tllTl^. Col ^.T ea ’. &0. Many from them ? Both or either of then wJnld bH 

Orehir^ onryT*.atu1^ w3‘a re ho“.t U eX P 1 *“ t,0 “ ot tht -*• C- C. 

entirely given up to them, and for thii reaeon To^t^Ti^ifhfS!l“ ld K e ? tar,,,e6 wl “ l 
Orohid onltnrelenotqnlteeo popularaeIt might gno»P«oh«.nd NeokirinMuidToiiuueetO(iSnrfn > 'ke 

De. Ibe ordinary greenhouse will not do for same house. The three things require different treatment}, 
them, simply through lack of atmosDherio The P»ohea would be aalen np with rsd splder bMore 
mole tore, bat ta any other form of glateetroo- E?Td£ imtV.'rS.toi “'bXITp tel 

tare some of the members of this large family house altogether for Tomatoes, fornishiog the back P waU 
may find a happy home. J, 0., By fleet. wllh planta in h®*** or P 0 ^— E H. 

Ihf Wh ° kn0wa °* 8e * ®SStfwUl°no?bf'S^udi^mSf^TtiSrxSl 

th! ^rea? 1 daily^j'ournals^rea^l^ WBAfc^'L#? 88 tbe w T t 7 “P? ^he wet sandy soil altogether, and replant m * 

,1”: ,h “**" »ou.d.«,.o.the borde/l,d^.-E V°“' S ~ 


w ^? Time.. Only — In eaoh a oaae at thii renewal of Mm 

jMlJoly li I oonneoUoB Ith the Pwl. Exhibition woold root ", *” ln ** do M well aa outride I would do 
m shown to lead to some fact of Interest to farmers ono border this year and the other the -rr»T 
general f , if not to British farmers : but soon JP. 22S" Tf oli^u _ ^ 
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am mown so ieaa to some fact of Interest to farmers ono border this year and the other the mne 

following. If all the roots are^emoved at ontoe^ 
faoturing fl:m a, and beyond thle it Com nfb oonSto a 14 ®“ d ® n g®r the crop of fruit for nWfe 

word of any human or agriooltural interest .—Farm and y car * H the roots are all outside, I would tmke 

» trench oat, 3 feet deep, at the part of tiho 
1 Y* a cl ? y soll.-The best and border furthest removed from the Vines, and 

sw- w-rieSM ie te js ^ move wl6h ^ £ , ork ' wo r k - ing u p ^ 

Jjjjjhjj® over the surfaoe, and thoroughly Intermix , and h«ibg careful not to injure the roote. 
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NEGLECTED FRUITS. 

Although there has been a great revival of 
interest in hardy frnit culture, and we find 
some of the leading kinds receiving a good deal 
of attention, there are others that get but very 
scanty justice done to them, although they go on 
year after year producing good crops, and sur¬ 


d’Hiver, as it very rarely fails to produce a 
good crop. 

Medlars and Mulberries are useful fruits 
for making a variety to the dessert list with 
very little trouble. The best way to get a 
supply of these is to plant them as lawn trees, 
standards on Grass, and let them grow quite 
naturally ; they make as effective ornamental 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

8PRING CABBAGES. 

Few vegetables are more appreciated in their 
season than good spring Cabbages, but to get 
them really good there must be good culture. 
The main thing to aim at is an uninterrupted 

growth, as free from any oheck as possible, for if 
this is arrested by drought, or lack of food 
in the soil, the texture of the Cabbages will be 
hard and stringy ; but if growth goes on unin¬ 
terruptedly from start to finish the quality will 
be all that can be desired. The sowing of the 
seed requires to be done at a period of the year 
when the plants may get strong enough to resist 
the cold spells of winter, but not so large as to 
run prematurely to seed when the growing 
weather sets in ; and after many years it has 
become a generally accepted custom to sow the 
main crop about the third week in July, vary¬ 
ing the date according to latitude. If dry 
weather prevails, watering the seed and young 
seedling plants must be regularly done, and by 
the end of September the plants will be in good 
condition for planting out; and, having some 
well enriched and deeply cultivated soil ready, 
put out the plants in lines about two feet apart, 
if dry, water freely until rooted, and stir the 
surface of the soil with a hoe frequently, as it 
not only encourages growth, but checks grubs, 
that are sometimes very troublesome, as well as 
wireworms that attack the stems and roots. 
Soot dusted over the plants is not only an excel¬ 
lent deterrent to all these pests, but, being a 
strong stimulant, it encourages rapid growth, 
and if the plants get well started into growth 
before frosty weather sets in they will quickly 
make headway as soon as the days lengthen, and 
prove one of the most delicious vegetables in 
cultivation. J. G. H. 

CULTURE OF SAVOYS. 

Savoys are usually grown as auccesaional crops, 
and therefore it is a mistake to sow so early as 
many are in the habit of doing. When sown in 
March or early in April, t he plants very f rc quently 
have to remain in the seed beds, or In some oases, 
where pricked out till they have spoilt each 
other, some of them perhaps commencing to 
heart prematurely ; whereas in most districts 
if the seed is sown in an open position, either 
late in April or early in May, the seedlings will 
be in a fit statefor removal by the time the ground 
is ready for their reception. No greater mistake 
oan be made than to sow seed of the Brass ica 
tribe on rich land ; this causes rank growth and 
renders transplanting less easy. I would always 
prefer having plant! from open fields ; these 
may, perhaps, be stunted and more blue than 
green in colour. But when sufficient rain has 
fallen to moisten the soil, sturdy little plants 
may be drawn and dibbled out without ex¬ 
periencing the slightest check. Leggy, over¬ 
grown garden raised plants, on the contrary, 
are slow to recover from the serious oheck ex¬ 
perienced in transplanting, and are long a prey 
to slugs. In the oase of Savoys there is no 
necessity to sow early in order to seoure an early 
supply, as those miniature varieties, such as 
Little Pixie, Tom Thumb, and King Koffee, are 



Dwarf Green Curled Savoy Cabbage 


frequently fit to out long before they are wanted. 
These are closely followed by the Early Dwarf 
Ulm ; Dwarf Green Carled (here figured), suc¬ 
ceeds this excellent variety, and the Drumhead 
completes the list. 

Planting. — It is almost useless to plant 
Savoys on poor ground or in shady fruit borders, 
as when thus treated they seldom attain a useful 
size. If the land is poor, it ought to be enriched 
and made firm again after digging. Loose, rich 
ground encourages rapid growth, but as the 
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Fruit-bearing shoot of the Biond-leaved Dutch Medlar. 


prising us by their fruitfulness, even under such 
adverse circumstances. The kinds that I espe¬ 
cially allude to are, first, 

Quinuks, that hardly ever fail to produce 
their fine lemon coloured fruits, and which are 
very profioable subjects to grow, as the supply 
is rarely equal to the demand ; and, their fiesh 
being of a tough texture, they are not liable to 
decay, so that losses by rottiog are very small. 
As regards the form of tree, I would adviss 
short-stemmed standards, or good heads, on 
stems 3 feet to 4 feet high, and let them grow 
into natural-shaped heads. The price they 
realise in market is generally above that cf good 
eating Apples or Pears, while they are most 
useful for many kitchen preparations. 

Damsons and Bull aces, that will grow any¬ 
where, and luxuriate by the side of a ditch, only 
need planting, and the longest shoots shortening 
in winter, to cause them to be most fruitful 
trees, and they come in ju»t as the glat 
of Plums and soft fruits are over, and are in¬ 
valuable in the kitchen, and if it is desirable to 
dispose of the crop they realise more money 
than really good Plums in the height of the 
season. Half standards, planted round the 
boundary fences, are useful in many ways as 
well as fruit producing, as they form a screen 
to shelter the tenderer fruits. 

Figs, although well grown under glass in 
large gardens, are sadly neglected by amateurs, 
although they produce fine crops of rioh luscious 
fruits, with a minimum of trouble. The best 
plan is to plant the young trees in the hottest 
corner of the wall at command, and allow them 
to spread out into bushes, merely fastening the 
largest branches to keep them near the wall, so 
as to get the benefit of the reflected heat, and 
in this way enormous crops may be ripened. A 
firm root-run is essential to cause the wood to 
be short jointed and well ripened, when they 
rarely suffer from frosts. 

Stewing Peaks, that are now being gathered 
in, remind us of what a useful fruit they are, 
and how little their good qualities are appre¬ 
ciated, as they need to be grown well to get 
them to the largest sfza possible; whereas it is 
more the rule than the exception for the trees 
to get no attention whatever as to either 
manuring or pruning, and how they continue to 
yield such crops as they do is a mystery. It is 
when the supply of fresh fruits runs short that 
these are so much sought after, and when any¬ 
one having more than they require may realise 
a high price for what they may be termed a 
common fruit; they do well as standards on 
Grass, for which the Verulam or Worcester 
Pear is one of the best, and Catillac another very 
good largo kind. If space on a wall is available 
Uvedale’a St. Germain is the sort to plant, as it 
attains an enormous size. In the garden as a bush 
or pyramid there is nothing to equal Bellisime 


trees as any in the forest tree lbt, and late in 
the summer give the owners a good supply of 
uieful fruits which, although not in such general 
request as the preesding, deserve a place in 
every garden, and last for many years when 
once they are planted. The best kinds of Med¬ 
lars are the Broad-leaved Dutoh (here figured) 
and the Nottingham Medlar. A dry fruit- 
room, in which the fruit oan be spread out 
thioly on the bare shelves, will be found a suit¬ 
able place for ripening. If laid on straw, or 
any damp substance, a mouldy taste will be im 
parted, and a minute fungus will attack the 
stalk and render the fruit useless. When first 
gathered the fruit of the Medlar is hard and 
unfit for use, bub after it has been stored for two 
or three weeks it begins to decay, the colour 
changes, and crude acidity gives way to a 
pleasant and slightly astringent flavour. In this 
state the fruit is generally eaten raw, or ib can 
be converted into a very agreeable preserve by 
boiling in sugar, James Groom, Gosport. 

i 8*50—' Trained fratt-treea.—"Mr T. E Wood” 
cannot do batter than adopt the (an style of training for 
wall trees of any kind, as it is the simplest and bssb, ai it 
provides for the equtl distribution of sap better than any 
other form I am aoquainbed with, and is more readily filled 
up if any acoldtnt befall a branch, and for Plums, Oherries, 
and Pears, I should decidedly adopt it The Q linoe stock 
is the beat for wall Pear-treea.—J. G. H. 

8$69.— Planting standard fruit-trees. 
—In suoh a soil as yours, where the trees are 
liable to canker, 1 would not plant standards, 
but grow them in the form of bushes, so that 
you may be able to get at the roots, and lift 
them out of the bad soil when they have got 
down to it. In any oase the trees had better be 
planted on the surface, and a mound of earth 
made on the top of the roots. The Strawberry 
Apple is the beBb flavoured of all those which 
ripen in August, but the fruit does not keep but 
a week or two. I should say that Cox’s Orange 
Pippin is the sorb you want for dessert. For 
autumn and mid-winter kitchen fruit I should 
select Echlinville Seedling and new Hawthorn 
den, and for a late supply Dumelow’s Seedling 
(Wellington). These are as reliable bearers as 
any Apples that are grown. Do not be tempted 
to plant in a soil like yours such sorts as Lord 
Suffield and Ribston Pippin ; both are very liable 
to canker.—J. 0. C. 
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Chrysanthemum maximum— This 
very hardy and free-growing plant is in fine form 
this year, thanks to the abundant rain. Did 
stools have sent up stems fully 6 feet in height, 
carrying very large flowers. PiantB raised from 
seed or from side pieces are about 3 feet high, 
and if blooming later, yet very finely. It is 
best to so increase these plants yearly, aud root 
out the old stools. For furnishing elegant cut 
flowers this Giant Daisy is one of the moat 
useful of hardy plants.—D. 
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planta are supposed to stand severs frost, It is 
unwise to grow them too rankly. Some of the 
best Savoys I have yet grown were planted in 
succession to Strawberries and without digging 
the ground. This position 1 now annually 
assign to Brocooli, as being the more valuable 
crop of the two, and Savoys suoceed Leeks, 
Brooooli, Turnips, or any crop that may be 
cleared off the coldest and most exposed borders. 
The ground being usually manured and dug for 
the preceding orop, no further manuring or 
digging is attempted. Prior to planting drills 
are drawn with a heavy hoe; these are filled 
with liquid manure, twice if neoessary, and this 
enables us to plant with a trowel, thus giving 
the plants a good start. Large heads not being 
required, I prefer to plant rather thickly ; the 
small early sorts are placed in front and about 
12 inohes apart eaoh way. Dwarf Ulm, being 
the next dwarf, comes next, and behind these 
the Green Curled, the plants of each sort being 
set 15 inohes apart each way. Drumheads, 
being the latest, are usually planted on a separate 
border 18 inches apart eaoh way. It is usually 
found advisable to water them twioe, but when 
well established they get no further assistance 
beyond an occasional hoeing or weeding. M. 


8923. — Broccoli and Cauliflower 
plants* —July is rather late for sowing Brocooli 
seeds; even the late kinds should be sown a 
month or six weeks earlier. It is difficult to 
say if the winter will kill them; probably not, 
as they are not likely to be very sappy or robust 
in habit. It is very uncertain when these late- 
sown plants will be ready for use. I have known 
them run on to the second year before forming 
hearbe. The kind named should, under ordin¬ 
ary circumstances, turn In about the end of 
May and onwards through June. Cauliflowers 
set out under a north wall will not, unprotected, 
pass through the winter. If the kind is an early 
one, or the Waloheren, they should turn ia 
through the autumn; if a late variety, suoh as 
Veitoh’s Giant, there will be nothing to out 
before Jannary, even if there ia then. The 
north side of the wall is well enough for Cauli¬ 
flowers in summer, but is not suitable for the 
late crops.—E. H. 

" If* was too late to sow either Brooooli or 
Cauliflowers in July. Late Brooooli should be 
sown in April or early in May, and be planted 
out in good, deep, firm soil about the end of 
Jjxne or early in July; it would then oome into 
use in April and May. I sow all my Brooooli 
seedB about the time stated, and with them seeds 
of Autumn Giant Cauliflower. The Cauliflower 
oomea in about September, the earliest Brooooli 
succeeds it in October, and I have a succession 
of winter and spring Brooooli up to the end of 
Mav, when early Cauliflowers suooeed it The 
early Cauliflower seeds are sown about the lsb 
of September, the plants being set out in hand¬ 
glasses or planted m oold frames about the end 
of Ootober. We plant four in a hand-glass 
20 inohes square, where they are to form their 
heads, while the plants wintered in frames are 
planted out in March. Cauliflower seeds are 
sown again ia the spring and later for succession, 
and this gives us a liberal supply all the year 
round. I should say July was about the worst 
month m the year in which to sow seeds of 
either of the above.—J. D. E. 


8833,—Q-raen Tomato preserve.—SI 
the Tomatoes quite thin, and to eaoh poo 
allow half a pound of sugar, the juice and ri 
of half a Lemon, and some grated Ginger. Pli 
all together in a preserving vessel near, but \ 
on, the fire, until the sugar is meloed, then pli 
it where it can boil quickly for about half 
hour, or until the syrup thickens, then put 
jars. I always use a stoneware basin witl 
flat bottom for these and all other preserv 
I find it so muoh safer and cleaner.— -Hudson 

firr ®? n Tomatoes.—“ E. M. 
will find the following a first-class receipt lor lbs abc 
Two quarts of green Tomatoes, one quart Spanish Oni< 
out in siloes, and place In layers in a Jar: eprlc 
between eaoh layer a portion of the following mlxtu 
Two tablespoonfuls of salt, two tablespoonfuls of stu 
two tablespoonfuls of Mustard seeds, one quarter o 
teaspoonful of Cayenne pepper, one teaspoonful of groi 
Ginger, and twenty-five whole Cloves. Cover the wt 
with vinegar, and plaoe In tbs oven till oooked tendei 
» J. B. 


Here Is a good reoipe: To one peok « 
small green Tomatoes, add six large Onion 
sliced, and a capful of salt, and let them stan 
until the next day. Thpn drain offythe wate 
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and boil them for fifteen minutes in two quarts 
of water and one of vinegar mixed; afterwards 
drain them in a sieve. Then, while still hot, 
pour over them four quarts of vinegar, with 
two pounds of brown sugar, two tablespoonfuls 
eaoh of ground Cinnamon, Cloves, and Allepioe, 
previously boiled therein, and bottle off. Another 
one : Take two pounds of green Tomatoes, pull 
or chop them up, add two or three sliced Onions 
and six Chillies, and sprinkle thiokly with salt. 
Let them stand for 12 hours or more, drain 
away the liquor, and oover with strong vinegar. 
Bake in an earthenware jar for an hour, and 
press into glass or other jars. Now boil a 
dessertspoonful of Mustard and half-a-tea- 
spoonful each of sugar, Cinnamon, Cloves, 
Pepper, and six Chillies, in enough vinegar 
to make it like cream; pour over the mate¬ 
rial in jars while hot, stir, and oover closely. 
Or some green Tomatoes may be soalded and 
peeled first; then stew them with salt, and let 
them stand 21 hours, pouring off the liquor 
occasionally. Now put a layer in a large jar, 
then a layer of a mixture of slioed Onions, 
mustard. Cloves, and white Pepper, with two 
or three Chillies for a good-sized jar; then 
another layer of Tomatoes, another of the Onions 
and spioe, and so on. When full, pour strong 
vinegar over all, either hot or oola. This is 
very nice. Green Tomatoes also make splendid 
chutney.—B. C. R. 


FERNS. 

A FERN WALL. 

A reader of Gardening, signing herself a 
“ Lady Amateur,” appears to be sadly perplexed 
about this matter. Having put a wire netting 
up the back wall of a house, and filled it in with 
peat and Sphagnum, she finds a great difficulty 
in keeping it regularly moist —\ faot which I do 
not gainsay for a single moment, and I have no 
doubt but that the dry places are the resorts of 
all sorts of vermin detrimental to Ferns. I 
cannot advise “ Lady Amateur,” or recommend 
her any plan that will effeot a remedy, for it 
will always be getting out of order, and the 
walls will look gappy and bad through the 
Ferns dying. But 1 would advise her to take 
the plants, wire, and soil all ddwn, at onoe, 
and substitute this arrangement with some of 
Booty’s 

Fern tiles. They are excellent things, and 
I have seen walls that looked quite picturesque 
covered with these tiles filled with Ferns. These 
are large enough to plant all sorts of Ferns in. 
On the edge should be planted suoh as Adiantum 
assimile, and other drooping kinds. This is 
essential, as they oover up the fronts of the tiles 
and hide the ware. Then at intervals erect and 
tall-growing kinds may be planted, in order to 
make a diversity in appearance. I do not like 
them to be hung in a straight row from one end 
to the other, neither should the same sized tile 
be used ; but these must be selected according 
to the size of the house. You should set about 
the work at once. The tiles will not be entirely 
hidden at onoe, neither are the defects in your 
present arrangement obliterated in winter, 
but as you oan water the plants in the tiles 
to suit their oonvenlenoe, they will be getting 
established through the winter months, and will 
be ready to burst with vigour into new growths 
in the spring, whilst the plants in pots on the 
stage will be wonderfully improved through 
being relieved from the present drip to which 
they are subjected. You may depend upon it you 
cannot do better than “strike while the iron is 
hot, ’ and let me know in the course of next 
year how you have succeeded. 

The Ltgodium for shade is about the most 
beautiful thing you oan use; it grows well upon 
strings, but, of oourse, strings rot, especially in 
a fernery, and I would certainly have any wire 
trellis painted before attempting to grow the 
Lygodium upon it. Adiantum F6ei is another 
plant whioh may be used for the same purpose, 
Davallia aouleata is another and very beautiful 
kind Gleichenias would also thrive well in 
suoh a position, whilst the family of Lygodlums 
includes sevei al species specially adapted for this 
purpose. Your last inquiry re the destruction of 
thrips, is a more difficult question to answer, 
but I would take the plants out into the open, 
and din them in Fir-tree oil; this will be better 
and cheaper than syringing them. I am not an 
advocate for fumigating with Tobaooo for the 


destruction of thrips. These plagues amongst 
Ferns appear to me to be brought about 
through dry Moss ; and again it is a sure 
sign if a Fern gets infested with thrips that 
the plant is in too warm and too dry a situation. 
Perhaps when your back wall is replanted, and 
that source of dryness expelled, that you will 
not be so muoh troubled with those black pests. 

J. Jarvis. 


FERNS FOR EXHIBITION. 

An enquirer, signing himself a “ Would-be 
Exhibitor,” says : “ I live in a large town in the 
provinoes, and should like to know what would 
be a dozen good forms to grow for exhibition ? 
We have a few good collections in the neigh¬ 
bourhood.” If you require a dozen to exhibit, 
ou must not oonfine yourself to that number, 
ome of the plants may be out of order just at 
the time they are required, or you may have an 
acoident and break one the evening before the 
show, it mav be, and you have to disappoint 
the society after entering, and ruin your proe- 
peots of gaining a prize, through not having a 
spare plant or two. Lyoopodiums Wallaohi and 
cceiium arboreum cannot be used in a collection 
of Ferns. The following score of kinds should 
always find you with a dozen plants fit for 
exhibition purposes, and all will decorate your 
stove or greenhouse fernery, if properly grown : 
Adiantum Farleyenee, A. Williams!, Aglao- 
morph* Meyeriana, Balantium Culcita, DavaUh 
Fijiensis plumose, Gleiohenia oiroinata gleans, 
G. diohotoma, G. flabbellata, Lomaria oapenab, 
L fluviatilis, Myriopteris elegans, NephrolepU 
davallioides, Nothoolsena trlohomanoides, Odon- 
tosoria tenuifolia Veitohi, Onyohium auratum, 
Platycerium grande, P. Stemmaria, Todea 
hymenophylloides, and T. superba. If these 
are grown well a seleotion from them should 
enable you to show to win at any time, and you 
would not have the credit of always exhibiting 
the same plants. Of course, if you have space, 
you might increase the number of species. 

J. Jarvis. 


ROSES. 

8935. — Draining* Rose-beds.—Leave the 
end of the tile open, and then paok some stones 
or half bricks round the hole to prevent the 
earth getting into the pipes. The water will be 
sure to find its way into the pipe. If you are 
likely to be troubled with muoh water in the 
beds, you had better lay down two drains in the 
form of a V in eaoh oase. In your case, the side 
of the bed farthest up the bank must be the 
highest, so that there will bs a fall for the 
water. Having seoured the proper fall In the 
bottom of the bed you have only to lay dowo 
the pipes smd pack the loose stones or brieks 
round them.—J. G. 0. 

— I take it that drain-pipes are used. In 
that oase all that will be required would be to 
plaoe them on a level base, with an incline less 
or more to the outfall. Lay a piece of tile over 
the end of the first pipe laid down, and butt the 
end of each following pipe close up to its fellow. 
Leave the end where the water will run out 
quite open. It used to be customary for drainers 
to put straw or hedge pruning! over the drains;, 
but they do not think it neoessary now. Fill in 
the soil over the pipes, taking oare not to move 
any of them in*the process.—J. D. E. 

8905.— Climbing Boses.— The following Roses will 
suooeed on a 8 feel wall: Glolre de Dijon ia Ihe best all 
round wall Rom, William Allan Riobardson, Oh e lb uni 
Hybrid, Safrano, 8oavenir d’un Ami. General Jaoqulme- 
not, Hom6re, Jaune Dasprez. Aim4e Viberl ia very free in 

g rowth, and bears all summer large oluicera of white 
owere; the old Pink China or Monthly Is a beautiful wall 
Roes, and ia worth more attention that il receives.—E. H. 

-There is no more satisfactory olimblsig 

Rose than Gloire de Dijon. If you have room 
for two plants, the Red Glory (Ralne larie 
Henriette) is a good companion for the old 
variety. The present is a good time to plant. 
Neither will want any pruning until they have 
covered the wall, except to thin out the young 
growth where it is crowded. The end of Feb¬ 
ruary is a good time to prune climbing Rosea In 
your locality.—J. C. C. 


8877.— Ferns In a oase.— The beel Fonts to oee for 
this purpoM are Lygodium soandeni and L. japonioom. 
They should be grown in pots; and leave the liquid-manure 
alone —Ihe plants will be beet without II, especially as 
this season of tho year.—. . I. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

8939. — Culture of Kalosanthea- — 
You did wrong in placing the plant* in the open 
air. They require to be kept under glass through¬ 
out the year. Reduoe the supply of water to 
the roots oonsiderably during the winter, and 
stand them on the lightest part of the stage, 
where they get all the sun both in winter and 
summer. These are plants that do not require 
so much root-room as some others, but if they 
are too much pot-bound you may shift them on 
early in the spring into pots one size larger. 
Give plenty of drainage, and discontinue the 
uie of manure. Good turfy loam and lumpy 
peat is the best compost for them. After being 
fresh potted, give water sparingly until the 
new roots have taken hold of the fresh soil. 
For ordinary cultivators, the best plan to adopt 
is to strike four or five cutbings in a 4-inch pot, 
and shift them on into a larger size without 
disturbing them. Dealt with in this way, useful 
little specimens can be had in 6 inch and 7 inch 
pots.— J. C. C. 

8902.— Treatment of an Abut)Ion.— 

These are greenhouse plants, and do well with 
the treatment given to Pelargoniums, Fuohsias, 
&o. Some of the varieties have a natural ten¬ 
dency to run up with very long stems, and when 
these beoome of considerable length they may be 
cut down ; but in some instances tall plants, 
with the stems destitute of leaves at the base, 
are useful to place amongst other greenhouse 

lants in such a way that the naked shoots are 

idden, the flowers and leaves showing over the 
heads of the other plants. They produce their 
blossoms in the summer and autumn months, 
going to rest in winter, when they lose their 
leaves.—J. D. B. 

8845. — Alamanda not flowering.— 
Without knowing the treatment given, it is im¬ 
possible to indicate the cause of failure. Very 
likely a too confined atmosphere, with not 
enough light during the latter part of the grow¬ 
ing season, is the cause of the plant not flower¬ 
ing. If it has made a free growth this is pretty 
sure to be the case. Allamandas like a brisk 
heat, with plenty of moisture at the roots and in 
the air in spring and early summer, but they 
must have a very light position, with a tolerably 
free admission of air in fine weather. As the 
season advances, and the growth shows signs of 
completion, atmospheric moisture should be 
reduced, and in a general way the natural 
temperature will be enough. Those who grow 
Allamandas for exhibition move out their speci¬ 
men) into a more airy house at that time. In 
this way the wood ripens up brown and hard, 
thus laying the foundation for a good strong 
growth the following spring. The mistake often 
made with this, as with all flowering climbers, is 
that of allowing the growths to become crowded. 
Every leaf should get the benefib of light and air. 
This is especially the case with plants that have 
a good root-run in a border. Allamandas are 
naturally of such a free-growing nature that in a 
house of limited area the pruning knife is indis¬ 
pensable. In Maroh strong shoots should be out 
back, hard and small ones out out, allowing 
sulfiolent space for each shoot to grow inde¬ 
pendently of its neighbour.—J. Cornu ill. 

- Allamandas will not flower satisfactorily 

unless they are given a regular stove tempera¬ 
ture. and the wood is well ripened. During the 
summer the lowest heat they should have at 
night is 60 degs. In the day the thermometer 
ought to run up to 90 degs., or 95 degs. in bright 
weather. To well ripen the wood train each 
young shoot out separately under the roof, and 
within 1 foot of the glass. In the winter rest 
the plants by reducing the root moisture, and 
let the plants have a light position at the coolest 
end of the stove. Do not withhold water alto¬ 
gether during the winter.—J.C. C. 

8338.- Stephanotls fruiting. — Stepbsnotis fre¬ 
quently fruit; but yours appears to be doing so freely. 
There is only one species in cultivation, so that you are 
not likely to get anything different from the floribunda. 
They will ripen b fore next year, and as a matter of course, 
will weaken your plant very muob. My advioe is to out 
them all off but one, or say, two, and you will then have 
an opportunity of settling every query you have raised in 
a praotioal manner.—J. J. 

8838.— Hedy chium Gardnerianam.— 
This is by no means a difficult plant bo grow, 
bub bo bloom ib well lb requires rabher liberal 
oulbure. Ib does besb planted oub in a border of 
good loam in a light house, where the tempera- 
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ture is at about 50 degs. in winter. Ib can, of 
oourse, be grown in pots, and should get 
abundance of water when growing, with some 
liquid manure at frequent intervals. Then the 
growths that push up from the base are strong 
and capable of producing blooms, whereas 
weakly growths do not grow any. March is the 
time to repot, and a liotle rotten dung in the 
compost will be acceptable.— Byfleet. 


FINE WINTER BLOOMING PLANTS. 

(Luculias.) 

We have no other plants that excel these for 
winter blooming in a warm greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory. They are readily propagated by 
means of cuttings, or layers inserted in a sandy 
compost in a genial bottom-heat in the spring, 
and when the young plants are fairly estab¬ 
lished they develop themselves very rapidly. 
The plants do well in large pots or tubs, but if 
planted out in a good fresh and well-drained 
oompost of fibrous peat and turfy loam, they 
develop themselves far more rapidly, and re¬ 
quire no further attention beyond plentiful 
syringings to the tops and a good supply of 
water at their roots. If regularly syringed, 
and a genial temperature is maintained, Lucu¬ 
lias are rarely troubled with inseot pests, while 
any little extra attention bestowed npon them 
is amply repaid when theh flowers make their 
appearance. A little clear weak manure-water 



Flowering shoot of Lueulia Pinceana. 


is very beneficial to them when making their 
growth, more especially when their roots are 
confined. The great clusters of sweet-scented 
flowers of Luculias are generally produced in 
winter, and this makes the plant doubly valu¬ 
able, as choice plants are then generally ecaroe. 
The plant) should be pruned in about the 
middle of March, and then they will soon start 
into growth, especially if assisted by gentle 
By ringings on warm days. Every encourage¬ 
ment shonld be given to induce them to make 
vigorous growth early and quickly, so that the 
young wood may get thoroughly well ripened 
early in the autumn, as this conduces to large 
dusters of deliciously fragrant flowers, and a 
far finer crop of them. In the genus Lueulia 
there are only two species—L. gratissima and 
L. Pinceana (here figured)—very similar in 
general appearance to L. gratissima, but the 
flowers are whiter iu colour, and it has broader 
and shorter leaves. Both kinds are plants of 
first-rate merit, and will well repay every 
attention given to their culture. B. 


8918 —Cold frame In a garden.— The frame might 
be utilised for Tomatoes In summer. Set the plants In 
mounds of soil along the back of the frame, and train on 
wire*. The Old Red Is a good variety for this work. 
Hack wood Park Prolific la a great bearer, and may be 
safely planted.—E H. 

8865. —Culture of fruiting Dack- 
Weed (Norte r* depressa).—You have appa¬ 
rently managed the plant very well, though the 
berries should be turning red now, but probably 
they will yet do so. It is curious how little 
this pretty berry bearing plant is cultivated 
now. When first introduoed it soon became a 
general favourite. What it really wants is a 
little warmth in spring to bring it into bloom, 


and quite oool treatment, with plenty of mois¬ 
ture, both at the roots and atmospheric, in the 
hot monthfi Then the berries are like minia¬ 
ture Holly-berries. I should keep it in a warm 
room nntil June, and then pat it into a cooler 
place. It is a charming little plant fer window 
culture. —Byfleet. 


BEGONIAS IN AUTUMN. 

The tuberous rooted section of this large, 
varied, and highly-interesting family forms a 
class of plants that are Blowly but surely work¬ 
ing their way into general favour ; but though a 
few examples are now to be found in moat 
gardens their nature and requirements seem as 
yet to be very imperfectly understood, and lam 
constantly being asked questions relating to 
their treatment in some respect or another, and 
especially of late as to how the tubers should be 
ripened and stored away for the winter in the 
beat possible manner. Many persons regard it 
as a somewhat difficult and uncertain matter to 
preserve the tubers through the winter, 
whereas, in faot, the very reverse is the case, 
and I was very mnoh amused the other day at 
at a professional florist, with whom I was talking 
about a large and very fine oolleotion of Begonias, 
suggesting that the owner would very likely 
lose a lot of them during the forthcoming 
winter. I really do not know of anything else 
that is so easily and safely wintered as the 
tuberous Begonia. If the tubers are of moderate 
size and fatrly well ripened the losses will 
seldom exceed about one per cent.—that is, 
supposing they are kept in a place where frost 
cannot penetrate, and they are not allowed to 
beoome either very damp, or so dry as to beoome 
limp and shrivel. The most suitable temperature, 
according to my experience, for wintering the 
bulbs is one varying from a minimum of 40 degs. 
to about 45 degs., or a maximum of 50 degs. or 
so. I find that any the size of a Hazel-Nut, or 
larger, are safest if shaken out of the soil, and 
placed, with a little Cocoa-nut-fibre among 
them, in a box or pot of sufficient size. 

Very small tubers should be left in the soil 
in which they grow, if possible, and wintered in 
a temperature of about 50 degs., watering the 
soil as often as it really becomes dry. Last 
winter I kept some thousands of bulbs no 
larger than Peas, from late sown seed, in the 
boxes into which they had been pricked off and 
formed five or six leaves apieoe, in an ordinary 
greenhouse. Very few, indeed, perished, and 
practically the whole lot started well in the 
spring, and made nice, sturdy little plants. I 
did not disturb them at all until they had fairly 
started, and then potted them singly (in 3-inch 
pots), and gave them a little warmth until esta¬ 
blished Plante in the open air have done 
exceedingly well this season, although the 
weather has scarcely been warm enough to do 
them full justice. To ensure a long blooming 
season the plants should be started in a gentle heat 
in March or April, grown on for a time in single pots, 
hardened off slightly, and planted out early— 
it , not later than the first few days of June. 
If vigorous growth and large flowers are wanted, 
the soil shonld have been well enriched with 
sweet, well-decayed manure or leaf-mould, and 
be kept pretty constantly moist, at any rate 
until the roots have got well hold of the fresh 
soil. Even seedlings of the same year, if sown 
early, grown along freely, and planted out by 
the middle of June, will afford a fine display of 
blossom in August and September, and perhaps 
later, if frost keeps away. But as soon as the 
tops are blaokened and spoilt by frost the tubers 
must be taken up and dried a little, and stored 
away. When lifting them great care should be 
taken not to rub off any of the skin, which at 
this stage is extremely tender; the b.st plan is 
not to attempt to remove the earth at the time, 
bat lay the whole out in a dry place for some 
days to harden the skin, and then rub or wash 
the earth away. Bulbs that are obtained by the 

Plantinq-out method are not only usually 
much larger than those grown in pots (of the 
same age), but of a sounder natnre as well 
keeping better and making finer and more 
vigorous plants next season. It is quite possible, 
under oertain conditions, for the bulbs to remain 
alive in the ground all the winter, and start iuto 
growth naturally in the spring I have known 
many such instances ; but the soil must be well 
drained, light, and comparatively dry, and the 
tubers of good size, well established in the soil, 
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and nob lie too near the snrfaoe. Even then 
they are not safe In a severe whiter nnleie 
covered up to a depth of about 6 inches wibh 
dry ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre. Chofoe or small 
bulbs should be lifted, as described above, and 
restarted in heat (bub not too much), when they 
will begin to bloom considerably before those 
left in the open ground. 

Plants in pots, especially suoh as were 
started early, and have been in flower for any 
length of time, are now decidedly past their 
beet, though late seedlings that were potted in 
June and July, or even later, will be in fine 
form jast now, and are throwing some grand 
flowers. All should be standing in a very light, 
rather dry, and well-ventilated house, with a 
little fire-neat to dry op damp, and no shade. 
They should be kept rather ary at the roots, 
water being given only in the mornings, and 
then only when really necessary, with a little 
very weak liquid-manure once a-week. In this 
way they may be kept going for the next six or 
eight weeks. Those that have done flowering 
should be gradually dried off in a very dry, 
warm, and airy place. Plaoing the plants in 
pots in the open air for a time before they 
ale down greatly strengthens and benefits the 
bulbs as well as Increasing their size. 

B C. R. 


8910. — Wintering Fuchsias and Pelargo¬ 
niums.-— The Footsies would not require much attention 
during winter; but the Pelargoniums will want water 
oooaelonally, and the house ought to be ventilated in mild 
weather.—E. H. 

-A greenhouse, with just enough heat to keep out 

froet, lathe light place to winter euoh plants. As to leav¬ 
ing them without any attention (or three or (our months— 
la that necessary ? The Fnohaiae will require leact atten¬ 
tion. They might want water three or four times in three 
months The Pelargoniums would require looking over 
onoe a-w«ek; theZraals requiring leas water than the 
others. The emall-flo wered fancies require meat attention, 
and rather more warmth.—J. D E 


8903.—Aaemonee In pote—These will do better In 
noold pit or frame than in a greenhouse un'il the first 
flowers appear. If you have no frame, keep the plant! 
near the glass in the ooolest and most airy part of the 
house, and give only fire-heat enough to keep out frost. 
They will probably beta flower In February and Much.— 
J. C. O. 

-These do very well as greenhouse plants; but it is 

better to plunge the poke containing the tubers In tome 
material, euoh as Oooot-nut-fibre refute, out-of-loon uni 11 
roots are formed, and the plants appear above ground. 
Plaoe them In a sunny position In the gnenhouse until the 
flowers open.—J. D. K. 

Lantanas in flower.— Where a green¬ 
house has to be kept gay with flowers through¬ 
out the year a batch of Lantanas just coming 
Into bloom is very attractive at this season, for 
many plants that have contributed their share 
to the embellishment of the structure for a con¬ 
siderable period are past their best. A group 
or two of Lantanas impart an additional feature. 
They are of very easy culture, and if required 
to have them In bloom at this season the cuttings 
must be struok early in the spring and the plants 
kept in a free-growing condition afterwards. 
Dating the summer they will require a little 
protection from the full raj s of the sun, as if 
too much exposed the foliage is apt to become 
infested with red-spider, which will cause many 
of the leaves to turn yellow and drop Generally 
speaking, the treatment required by Lantanas 
Is about the same as that usually given to 
Fuohsiaa. If planted out during the summer 
they both gTow and flower freely, bub in lifting 
in the autumn many of the leaves fall, tbus 
giving the plants rather a naked appearance, 
and proving that the better way is to grow them 
entirely in pots. Cuttings strike freely enough 
if taken anywhere daring the growing season. 
—T. 


Stephanotis floribunda in a green¬ 
house.— I do not think it is sufficiently known 
amongst amateurs that that splendid stove 
climber, Stephanotis floribunda, will succeed 
admirably in a greenhouse. I have it here grow¬ 
ing in a 15 inch pot on the top stage of the green¬ 
house, and trained on the back wall and on to 
the roof, where it gets all the light and sun It 
has made young growths since May of 6 fe« t and 
7 feet and more in length, and these have flowered 
at nearly every joint, bearing fine trussee of its 
sweet scented flowers. Being grown in i cool 
house the flowers last so muoh longer than when 
In stove heat. The soil I find it likes best is 
loam and peat in equal proportions, broken in 
Inmpe about the size of a Walnut, with a good 
sprinkling of oharooal to keep the soil sweet. 


then adding some 
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Boil porous. A few half-inoh bones is a good 
thing to add to the soil. These, all well 
mixed together, make a good compost. Pot 
moderately firm.— Edward Jones, Wett Cross 
House Cardens, Swansea • 


. PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

»% Intending competitors will please bear in 
mind that entries for our forthcoming competi¬ 
tion will close on October 31st. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTa 

Questions.- Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening/tm of charge if correspondents follow the rulet 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden , Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pi blishkr. 
The name and address of the sender are required tin 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardrning has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
t celt be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very usef ul, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


8931.- Best show Dahlias.— Will someone kindly 
give me the names of the best twelve show Dahlias in 
variety?—J. B. D. 

8962. - Sowing Dahlia-seeds.—Will someone kindly 
tell me when Dahlia -seeds ought to be sown, and their 
after tieatment?-CoMRiA. 

8963. — Fruit-trees for a low south wall.— What 
fratt-trees can I plant with euooeei against a low 4} feet 
wall with sooth exposure ?-8tsrlingsuirb. 

8964. — Sowing Iceland Poppy-seed.-Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me when Iotlend Poppy-aeed ought to be 
sown, and If the seedlings are quite hardy ?-J. M. 

8965. —Preserving Medlars.— I should mnoh like 
to get acme receipt for preserving Medlars, of which fruit 
1 have a very large orop.— Hon. Mrs. McTalmont. 

8936.—Fruit-trees for a north wall.—What 
fruit-trees oan I plant with a ohanoe of tuooess against a 
10 feet wall with north exposure ? - Bterungbh i bi. 

8967.—Worm - oasts on a lawn.— My lawn is 
covered of a morning wllb earth turned up by the worms. 
What is the beet plan to r prevent this?- John Jab 
Draper. 

8963. — Pennyroyal in winter. — Will someone 
klnoly inform me the best way to keep Pennyroyal-rooti 
during the winter in the open ground? Looality, near 
Rochdale.—G. H. W. 

8969. — Chinese Primulas.— My Chinese Primulas ars 
all ooming Into bloom. I have been told that if 1 pinoh 
eff the bads now they will flower later on. Is this true, 
and will the flowers be as fine ?— Alpha. 

8970 . — Culture of Amaryllis. — Will someone 
kindly give me acme bints as to the culture of the 
Amaryllis? I have had several very healthy bulbs for 
years, but oannot get them to flower.— Brta. 

8971. —Gypeophy 11a paniculate.— Will someone 
kindly tell me whether Gypsopbylla paniculate Is a pretty 
and suitable plant for a mixed border, and when ie the 
best time to order i f , now or in spring ?— Wantage. 

8972. -Treatment of seedling Carnations.-1 
have soma Carnations just ooming through the soil from 
seed sown about a fortnight ago. How should I treat 
them now, and did I sow them at the right time ?—H. W. 

8973 —Hardiness of LUium Kramerl, etc.-1 
I should be glad to know if LUium Kramerl is sufficiently 
hardy to stand In oold frame during the winter ? Also u 
it la as easy to bloom in pots as LUium auratum ?—Ixion. 

8974.—Keeping Bose berries or hlpe red till 
Christmas.—I would be much obliged to anyone who 
would tell me of any way to keep the berries or hips of 
the wild Rose freehand red until Ohrietmae?-G. Mont. 

GO MERY. 

8976 -Oleander not flowering.— What is tbs 
oause of an Oleander not flowering ? The plant always has 
a quantity of buds on It which never develop. It Is in a 
greenhouse in the winter, and is put out-of-doors in the 
summer.—0. S. 

8976 — Pruning and transplanting a Bsrberls. 
—Will someone kindly teU me what is the been time for 
piuulng and transplanting the oommon Berberis ? I have 
some large shiubs whioh have become straggling and bare. 
—A Bso INNER. 

8977. — Worms on lawns.— My lawn ie muoh dis¬ 
figured by the worms. One oorreepondent In Gardening 
reoommended some ohemloal for destroying them. I need 
it at the time; but do not remember its name. Clan any¬ 
one assist me?—A. W. T. 

8978. —Hardiness of show Auriculas, etc.-I 
should be glad to know if show Auriculas are hardy enough 
to stand In oold frame during winter (without a mat 
ooverlng)? Also if they are difficult to bloom without 
artificial heat?— Ixion. 


8979 — Grape-Vine border for fowls’ ran.— is I* 
advisable to let fowls have the ran of an outride Vine 
border, and may anything be grown on the earns or not? 
The Vines are planted inside the vinery; but the border 
runs outride and In.— Dono. 

8980. — Wintering Bay-trees. — Having jast sot 
pomeetion of 16 large Bay-trees in tabs about 16 inches 
in diameter, will someone kindly say If I may winter the 
same safely out-of-doors, and when Is the best time to 
prune them ?-S. F. Mordbn, Surrey. 

8981. — Fungi and weeds on a lawn.— I am in 
difficulty with my lawn—Fungi are growing all over It 
(not under the trees), and I oannot get rid of them. Oan 
anyone kiodly suggest a remedy for the above as well as 
ridding the lawn of weeds ?—Graham. 

8982. —Treatment of a Plumbago capensis.— 

I shall be mnoh obliged If anyone will tell me how to treat 
a Plumbago oapensia. I have one whioh ha * flowered well, 
and grown a good deal in height, and also latterly. Ought 
the ride shoots to be shortened, ho. ?— Navy. 

8983. —Culture of the Eik's-horn Fern, Ac.— 
Can anyone kindly oblige me with a few hints on the 
onlture of the Elk’s-horn Fern (Platyoerinm aldoorae) in 
pots, and Adlan turn pubeeoens ? I mean ae regards water¬ 
ing and lowest temperature permissible, ho. ?— Ixion. 

8984. —Orchid growing under difficulties.— 

I should b* veiy glad If (l JT 8 . A,” who wrote article 
under this heading In Gardening, Ooi. 18th. page 470, 
would be good enough to state whether the Oronlds men¬ 
tioned by him are all grown in one house ?—Josirn Lewis. 

8985. —Liquid-manure for Chrysanthemums. 
—1 am growing Chrysanthemums for show purposes. 1 
have been told to disoomlnne the use of liquid-manure ss 
soon as the buds show colour. Is it tight todoso, or shall 
I continue its use right through the blooming season?— 
Jack. 

| 8986.-Improving a damp and clayey eoiL—1 
! have a very damp border against a north walL The soli 
I is clayey; In some parte it Is very bad. Even in the 
summer months It was very damp. Oan anyone kind]/ 

1 recommend me anything In the way of a remedy?— 
Graham. 

8937. —Transplanting and forcing Ulies of 
the Valley.—How and whan should Lilies of the 
Valley be transplanted from the garden into pots tar 
forcing? Should they be torn np anyhow, cr dug up 
oarefully, and what sort of soil is best, and how should the 
heat be regulated - 0 . 8 . 

8938. —Plants under Beech and Cheetnut- 
treee.—Will anyone kindly aay what plants will grow 
well under Baeoh and Horse-Oheetnuttrees? Wfll Ivy, 
and if so, what sorts ? Also would Omphalodes verna 
(oreeping Foiget mc-noi) do, and where could I get this 
plant ?—A. P. 0. 

8939. —Treatment of Arietoloohla slogans.—I 
have a small plant of this whioh is losing its lower leaves. 
Thay turn black and shrivel. It ie In a small pot, as pur¬ 
chased, and has been kept wet about the ro ts, and In a 
damp temperature of about 55 de&s. What treatment 
shall I give it?—0. S. B. 

8990.— Killing Poplars,&c.— Witl^nycne kindly tell 
me how I oan kill young trees of bltok Poplars and Eutera 
about seven years o'd without removing them from the 
ground ? I wish to cut them off simply ok ss down to the 
earth; but am told that they will continue to throw up 
shoots. Is this to ? -G. 0. II. 

8991 —Propagating Pandanns Veitchi.—I shall 
feel obliged If someone will kindly inform me bow to propa¬ 
gate Pandanus Vettohi ? 1 have a plant with three or tour 
shoots springing from the base. Is the present a proper 
time to inoreMe tbs shook, and If so, how Is it done, and 
what soil Is suitable ?-Liscabd. 

8992. —Plants for a sunless greenhouse.-! 
have built a small grsenhouse (whioh I shall heal) ia my 
baok yard, whioh gets no sun, so I should be glad if any¬ 
one would kindly teU me the ntrnee of a few easily groan 
flowering and other plants suitable tor suoh a potman. 
Looality : Salford, Manchester.—G. W. H. 

8993. — Tomatoes for forclr g, Ac.— Ii now a good 
time to sow Tomato-seed for forcing, and when should I 
have fruit? 1 Intend to grow them in pots In a greenhouse 
heated with a hot-water boiler and pipes. Would 
Nectarines grow on a wall of the above grteabouee (with 
Grapes on the roof), if not, what fruit-tree would ? -O. S. 

8994. — Leptoeiphon seedlings dying off— 
About the 20th of August last I planted some seed of the 
L. aureus kind, and when the seedlings were large enough 
to handle, prioked them out In boxee about an lnoh apart. 
Soli, fandy-!oam, well drained. All have dUd eff at the 
root Will someone kindly divine the oause ? - Kopheosynk 

8995. — Bark peeling off Apple and Pear- 
trees.—! have some trees of these that have been planted 
about nine yean on a slope facing the north. Qround 
heavy and undrained. The bark comes off In large ptemr, 
oommenoieg to peel close to the soil and gradually spread¬ 
ing upward*. What oan I do to remedy it if harmful? 
—W Ramsey. 

8906.— Treatment of Lillum candidum, dec.— 
I have planted a bed of bulbs, Lilian oeedidum, English 
and Spanish Iris, ho. Would someone kindly advise me as to 
treatment, watering, ho, required, and whether I shall 
have to protect fiom frost or not ? Also treatment for a 
bed of double Anemones just planted? Looality* Brock- 
ley, 8 .E.—Amateur Verg. 

8997. — Clematis and dry leaves eaten by 
caterpillars.—My Clematis (Traveller’s Joy) was com¬ 
pletely eaten up while I was from home. The Ivy leaves 
also are muoh eaten snd stuok together by a email whits 
oaterpillar. Will someone kindly say If it Is now too late 
to do anything to the Clematis or Ivy this year, and if 
not, what is best to do?—A. M. H. 

8998. — Destroying weeds on walks, Ac.— Can 
anyone kindly tell me of any oampoddon that would 
destroy weeds on garden walks without poisoning the 
soil so muoh as to injure the flowers near the borders? 
Also what ohemloal oould I apply to a pieot of land which 
is very weedy without injury to the next year’s rop of 
vegetables, so that hand-wsedlng oould be more easily 
managed ? I have trenched it, out It has not had moeh 
affect.—J ames Clarke. 
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8900.—Treatment of Roeee.—I have a bed of Romo 
pboted ImI satama, ud drened with stable-mamm. 
The plants are now a man of mildew. All rammer 
making loaroely any growth, without a single healthy 
leaf. Is the mildew established like ly to return next 
■eaeon, and what treatment would be beneficial f Sulphur 
was used, but had no effect.—M alvbrn. 

9000. — Forcing Carnations -1 am deeirous to have 
a supply of dark-orimaon self Carnation blooms during the 
winter. Hitherto 1 have tried forcing the old crimson 
Glove, but have not been very raooeeefuL 1 should be 
much obliged If anyone oan tell me bow they should be 
treated, a-nount of heat required, &o, and what is the 
best dark variety for winter flowering ?—Old Clovb. 

9001. — Treatment of Roses In pots.— Wi l some¬ 
one kindly tell me how to treat tome Rotes, Marshal 
Nisi, Glolre de Dijon, Online Forestier, Q. Jaoquimenot, 
&o., which I have received In pots? Next spring I shall 
plant them out; but I want to keep them during the 
winter In whatever way will suit them best. Would under 
a sunny wall and plunged In ashes do ?—A Braunm. 

9002. —Raising Tomatoes from seed in winter. 
—1 have grown some very nice Tomatoes on a south wall 
out-of-doors this season, and 1 wish to know if I oan raise 
my own plants from seed next year ? I have no frame; 
but 1 have a warm window that gets the sun nearly all 
day. Will someone kindly Inform me If this will do, and 
the beet time to sow the seed, and what soil I am to use ? 
—J. O. F. 


9003. — Maggoty Pears.— Will someone please to tell 
me the probable cause of and cure for the fruit of a Pear- 
tree always being maggot-eaten at the oore? 1 do not 
think 1 ever found more than one per cent, that wore not 
more or less maggoty. I do not know the name of the 
tree, bnt the Pears are of a brlghb-red and golden oolour 
when ripe, of a medium else, and the tree always bears 
pretty welt—D omo. 

9004. — Zonal Pelargoniums for summer and 
Winter ©looming.— 1 should be glad If someone would 
k ndly give me the names of the 12 best Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums, doubles and singles, for autumn and winter bloom¬ 
ing, and also state the best time for taking cuttings so 
bloom in the winter ? A'so the beet soil and stimulant to 
use, and how and when to apply it? I want to grow 
epedmen plants.—N iphbtos. 

9005. —Treatment of Bouvardlas.— I have a dczsn 
or so of fine Bouverdias (in variety) In good bloom in my 
greenhouse at the prseeno time. 1 oan keep the hones up 
to 66 degs. or 60 degs. of heat all winter. Oan 1 success¬ 
fully keep them la it, and If so, to what treatment should 
they be subjected after flowering? I have plenty of light 
and ventilation, and a south aspect to my houe*. which la 
a modern lean-to of the most approved kind.—J. 0.8. 

9006 — Bankaian Rose not flowering.— 1 have a 

J allow Bankaian Rose against a house wall. Is wae put out 
ve years ago as a little plant, and Is now 7 feet or 8 feet 
high, growing fait, but hardly flowering at all, and a prey 
to mildew and groin-fly every year. It faces south, but 
gets a good deal of wind, being muoh exposed. I have no 
other wall for it; but would it do to take lb up, deepen 
and Improve the soli, and replant It ? If eo, when ?-R N. 

9007.— Forcing Tomatoes. —1 have a large green¬ 
house, heated with hot water pipes, and with a good hot 
dung bed in front. 1 have planted this with fine eirong 
plants of Tomatoes, the earliest kind. They are just 
planted out, and about a foot high, to be brought up over 
a '* lean-to ” roof. Oan anyone kin ily tell me if by plant¬ 
ing them at this time of year I shall be able to fruit them 
early, and what degree of heat it will be advisable to keep 
on ?—F. F. Hamilton. 

9003 —Crowing French Beans and encum¬ 
bers.— 1 have lately put up aome fordo*-houses, and I 
want to grow French Beans in the winter, and Oaou fibers 
in the rammer in them. 1 should bs obliged if someone 
would kindly tell me when I ought to sow them, eo as to 
gather the Beane and have one house cleared of Its crop 
by the beginning of Maroh, and the other cleared by end 
of Maroh or the beginning of April, and what sort or sorts 
ought I to sow ?— A Bboinkhr. 

9009 — Apples, Pears, and Plums for exhibi¬ 
tion.—! am in want of two good dwarf Apple-trees, one 
dessert and one oooking kind, for exhibition purpoies, and 
also one Peer-tree and one Plum for the same purpose, 
nil to be ripe about the middle of August. I should be 
extremely obliged to any reader of Qardrxihq if he 
oould recommend me one of the beet of the above men¬ 
tioned tree a—as to pretty rare croppers, As. Looallty, 
North Shropshire. My garden has a rather oold day 
bottom, with about 2 feet of fairly good soil on the top.— 


9010.— Management of F.g*.-M/ Fig-trees oast 
all their small fruit during the winter. A fresh croposme 
out In the early spring, and this shared the eame fate 
towards the end of the summer, with the exception of live 
fruits, whioh attained to a state of ripe perfection. Later 
a etill freer outburst of fruit ooourred, and, at the present 
time, the leaflets tress are loaded with Figs of medium 
■lie, whioh have no ohanoe of ripening this year, and at 
little, I fancy, of surviving the oomlng winter. They are 
of the large purple kind. Will someone kindly advise me 
as to whet oan be done to probeol or to millee this imma¬ 
ture fruit ?—H 


9011 —Planting a hedge on a roadside bank. 

—Will someone kindly reoommend a suitable plant or 
plants fo; a hedge to plant on a tank by the road¬ 
side, facing south, and edging a wood of Sootoh 
Fite? I do not like Laurels. Some of my neigh¬ 
bours have Rhododendrons on a similar bank; but I 
obeerve that In dry weather they nearly die. The bank is 
about 6 feet In height from the road ; bnt is level with the 
ground In the wood. The drip from the Fire prevents 
most things growing weU there, and yet the soil is as dry 
as duet for half the year. I am afraid It le rather hopeless; 
but should be very glad of advice.—R N. 

90 12.—Hybridising Lilies.—Can you or any of your 
correspondents inform me of the oause of faUure in my 
attempt to hybridise and produoe seed from several kinds 
of LUlee? I experimented on some doaens of flowers of the 
following varieties—viz , L. aura turn. L. longiflorum, L. 
Harriet, L. oandldum, L orooeum, L. lanoefollum, end 
both the soarlet and yellow Turk's oep, but the only one 
whioh has produced a seed-podrte an aarotum, fertilised 
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with pollen from the eoariet Turk's oep, all the otheie are 
failures. I crossed all the above with eaoh other, and pro¬ 
ceeded thus: At soon as a flower had opened (raffldantly to 
allow a long email pair of sotssore to be Inserted, I (flipped 
off the anthers, then put the flower Into a muslin bag and 
drew the elofe rather tightly round the flower stem, then 
every morning, about eleven a m., I removed the bag and 
duited the stigma, or pistil, with the pollen of some other 
variety. This I d id every morning for about * week, with 
onlv the poor result mentioned above; most of the flowers 
whioh were not Interfered with, but left to nature and 
ohanoe, have produoed good seed-podr. If anyone will 
give me any Information on this subjeot he will muoh 
oblige.—I vanhob . 

9013.—Fralt-trse caterpillars.—For two seasons 
my orchard has suffered from the attacks of the winter 
moth (Oheimatobia brumate), and I am prepaiing this 
season to resist the attaoks of the wingless female In 
eearoh of a plaoe for hsr eggs by smearing grease on 
bands of paper Med round the trunks of the trees. I am 
using a mixture of tar and osrt-greaae, and I should be 
glad If an j one who has adopted this method of treatment 
would give full particulars of the oomponent parte of the 
" smearing,’’ the beet way to apply it, and the best time 
to use It? In a paper issued by the Board of Trade the 
latter end of Ootober Is given as the right season, bnt in 
America It 1s used In March and April.— Edward Claytoh. 

901#. — Treatment oi Orange and Lemon- 
treee.— I should feel muoh obliged if “J. C. O” would 
kindly advice me as to the treatment of Orange and 
Lemon-trees in a falr-tlssd conservatory, heated by hot 
water In oold weather, and giving Into a drawing-room ? 
Tbs Orange-tree, being small, is in a large pot, and during 
the summer it has been put In the garden with the 
Asaleae and Camellias. The Lemon-tree is very large, In 
a big barrel, and too heavy to lift. There are no inseote 
on them, and they do not look unhealthy, but they have 
too muoh wood, not sufficient leaves, and I see no buds 
forming. I do not think they are pot-bound. Ooght I 
to give them manure-water? Both trees look straggling 
and poor ; those I have seen abroad were thick and bushy, 
-r. F. B. 

9015. Iasect peetfl.—I see In OARDBRiifo, Ortober 
12ib, page 451, an answer to 8733 by “ G. 8 8.” on inseat 

S ets. 1 with to ssk “G. S. 8." or “ E. Hobday ” some 
ether questions on the same matter. I have an imeot 
infesting my Ououmber-housee Shis season on young 
plants now showing bloom—a white, hopping, small fly, 
v*ry active Indeed, not as large as the green-fly In the fly 
state. It has two black s jots or .eyes on its head, as seen 
plainly with small glass, end eats smell holes on the under 
side of the leaf, oausing over the eurfaoe white spots. 
Now I have tried eeveral withes of soft coap, and three 
fumigations of Tobaooo rag (the laet eo strong as to rather 
Injure the leaf), jet I do not see it kill* the pest ;eo that 
1 should bs glad of some advios how to pt rid of this 
trouble. My housee are fully heated with hot-water 
piping, and have no difficulty in keeping the right tern- 
parature of 70 degs. All the coil has been dunged, and 
the houses oleansd, and the plants are looking strong.— 
W. O. 

9015.—Gloxinias fall in*.-Will » B. 0. R,” or any¬ 
one else, kindly give me hie opinion on the oause of my 
Gloxinia# being a failure Ihie season ? I had 250 plants in 
my stove-house In July, and tbey looked healthy and well 
until the flower-buds oommenoed to show up, when, on 
my examining them, I found that many of the plant) were 
oommenoiog to turn brown under the leaf. First it 
appeared on the mld-rtb, then it extended all over the 
leaf until It reached the oentre of the plant, when, of 
course, the plant wae spoilt for the season. I have potted 
out 100 varieties, and I want to keep dear of the mlatake 
this year. Ooght I to syringe them when growing ? (I 
have not previously done so), and do they require muon 
water or not ? I pot them in a mixture of leaf-mould, 
peat, loam, and sand. Oan I give them too muoh moisture 
In the atmosphere ? I grow them in a heat of about 80 
degs. What remedy or what alteration should I adopt In 
growing them? I have no dry air In my stove. It le 
heated by two laige tanks, holding about 300 ga loot of 
water eaoh, with flow and return pipes. The plants are 
plunged In Coooa-nut-flbre over each tank, and grown 
there.—J. R, Gladstone House. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

9017. —Oeraetlam edgings (E. C.).— Old edgings of 
the Oeraettum get brown at the bottom ; it le, therefore, 
a good plan to shear them off oloeely early In the spring if 
wanted for rammer effeot. The best plan, however, is to 
pat In doting the summer a large quantity of oubMcgs, and 
these will make strong, fresh plants to put out the succeed¬ 
ing spring. 

9018. —Climbers or covering a porch ( P.H.S ). 
—We think that Ayrshire Rotes would be likely to bloom 
fairly well In the situation mentioned. There ie ako the 
golden variegated Honeysuokle, P/rus jiponloa, and 
Ootoneaster mloropbyUs, all of whioh would grow freely 
enough; and the Pyios would, no doubt, give a certain 
amount of bloom. 

9019. —Pi ante lor shady border (X. Y. z ).— 
Primroses, Polyanthuses, Saxifrage umbrcaa, Daffodils, 
Snowdrops, Christmas Roses, the Forget-me-note, Myosotle 
dlcelMflora and svlvatloa and its whits variety, bedding 
Violas and Pansies, Arabia el bide AubrleMa gneoa and 
purpurea, and Sdtne pecdula, should all do well in good 
•oil in a shady border. 

9020 —Culture of Pyrne .1 aponlca (C . B.).~ in 
order to ioduoe this Pyrue to make free growth, the soil 
around Its roots should be stirred early in the year, and a 
good mulohot half-decayed stable-manure spread over the 
surfaos. When the weather is hot and dry, a good water¬ 
log with 1 quid-manure may be given. This treatment 
will promote the formation of strong wood, whioh, If fully 
szpoissd to the light, will give an abundance of bloom. 
Where It Is seen that the wood la at all orowded, the 
small weakly shoots chould bs thinned out, laying In the 
strongest branches at regular Intervals, so that son and 
air may play freely around them. 


9021.—Pruning a hardy Passion-flower (P.SJ. 
—Do not touch Uw Paeelon-flower with the knife until 
next raring, and then shorten back the shoots to three- 
fourths of their length. Ws should advise you to bring 
the shoots together before winter arrives, and Ms a mat 
over them In severe weather, for this plant Is Dahls to be 
killed back in hard winters In an exposed looallty. 


9022. —Planting Ivy and Virginian Creepers 
(Planter ).—Plant now or In the spring In weU-manursd 
deep soil. If you went a olose-rrowlng plant get Veltoh’e 
Virginian Oreeper (Ampelopsls Veitohi) ; but it you want a 
more rampant grower gat A. hederaoea. It will thtiv* in 
nearly any situation. It will non, however support itsdl 
In a windy position, but Veitoh'e kind will oltog to the 
wall Uke Ivy. 

9023. — Orchids for a north - west house 
(Ebonite ).—From " Ebonite,” of York, oomee a request to 
know wtoafc would thrive In a email house se above? 
Well, you should go in for Odontogloseums, Onddlums, 
Sophronitis, Pllumnas, lycaster, MasdevalHso, Anguloar, 
and suchlike plants. If you keep a nice moist atmosphere 
tbey would thrive weU with you; and you have a good 
firm of Orohld growers In your city who oan supply you 
well and oheapiy. I cannot say more now, but thall be 
glad to help you all I oan —Matt. Bramblb. 


902# — Oyprlpediom lnslgne (Derby). — A friend 
from Derby complains that hfi plant of this • pedes la 
In flower already, when It flowered last February. He 
■ayi 1# hat been grown In the greenhouse, and chortly 
afterwards he telle me the house faces due south. In which 
he grow* Gloxinias and Aohlmenee, but this 1 oall a stove, 
and not a greenhouse; and if, as you say, you oan keep 
It up to 60 decs. in the winter months, then you may 
grow any thing but coolhouse plants, and your Gyptlpe- 
dium should nave been kept in a cold frame through the 
summer, when lie bloom* would not have been eo for¬ 
ward. A half-dozen whioh would suit you, and may be 
reckoned amongst the meet reasonable In price are: Ae rides 
oodraium, Oalanthe Veitohi, Oattleya Moesfo, G. Mendel), 
0. Gaiktliana, and Cro'.opyne cristate. In ihtee you have 
summer and winter-flowering klcdr, and all have gay 
flowers.— Matt. Bramblb. 


9025.—The treatment of Oalanthee (. Dendro - 
Wum)—I have from “Dendrobfam,” of Birmingham, a 
letter complaining that his Calanlhes are throwing cut 
shoots from the aides of the bulbs. Wi v, these are the 
flower-eplkts. Your treatment has b«en excellent, and 
you are now about to be rewarded for yoor oare and 
attention through the summer month*. The tempeiaiure 
le right; do not let in go lower, or the blooms may toiler. 
Water carefully acd moderately, and when the flowera ere 
over—whioh, by the way, will scarcely be this aide of ike 
new year—yon may then give them a rest by drying them 
off. When they begin toehow eigne of life, (bake them 
out of the old soil, cut all the dead roots away, and at this 
time, and until they are fairly well rooted, very little 
water should be given them, bnt abundance of moisture 
In the sir. This is the most difficult Mme with ihste 
plants.— Matt. Bramblb. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrsimo lu.es- 
tbated, 37, Southernptonstrset, Strand, London, W.C. 
Names Of plants.— Pulborough.—TiVonls aorta. 

-Impossible to mme tiomauoh a sorsp.- 

Mole (Mrs. Alfred Munster). — 1, Geraniom moils; 
2, Euphoib a otpitata; 3, Erooium cioutarium ; 4 Sallx 

repens.- E. Walsh.- 1, Aster Novi-Btlgl var. Robert 

Parker; 2, Aster polyphyline; 3, Erfgtron glabellas; 
4, Campanula garganloa; 5, Arabia ludda variegata; 

6, Rodbeokla laotnlata; 7, Rare and delicate to rear.- 

Oliver Coomby.—i, Aster D.ummondl; 3. Aster vlmineua 

horixontalie; 8, Abella ropeetris.- Melbourne.— 1, Ero- 

dium oloutarium ; 2, 8eneoio Jaoobaoa ; 3, Ore pis vlrens; 
#, Myosotls arvsnais; 5, Polemonium omrulcum album; 
6. Polygonum avioulars. Dumback.— 1, Pholidota Im¬ 
bricate : 2 Bodrlguetla raaveclens.- Fanny Fern. — 

1, Djodia oandata; 9, Aspltnium bulbiferam; 3, A. fltoo 

dum; 4, Leettna nmols.- G. B.—l, Phjmatodee Bil 

lardleii; 2, Nephrodium Hockt rl; 3, Notboolnna soarsnta; 
4, Gymnogramma trifoliate.- A.A.— l, Ba keiia elegant; 

2, Maedevfillia Reiohenbachiana; 3, Odontogloseum Sohlel- 

S rianum; 4, Oocidium Mgrlnum; (, O. leuooohlhun.— 
dinburgh.—l, Oirrhopetalum Medusa: 2, Dtndrobimn 
fueoatum; 8. D. Jenktnsl; 4. Brassla maculate; 6. Den- 
drotlumDalhoosianum; 6, MiltoniaRegneUi.— M.G.T. — 
1, The true Lada pi tenant; 8, Lnlla Sohiileiiana, often oon- 
founded with e lagans ; 3, Ly caste plena; 4, Burllogtonla 

venusta.- J. W. — 1, Drymoploisum pilose Uoides; 

2, Bleohnam braeiliense.-drive— 1, Lygodtum loan- 

dene; 2, Aep’cnium ebensum ; 8, Oyrtominm oaryotldium. 

- Vicar of Pirton.— Gairya (llpioa; Odist specimen, 

berried ehrub, Dog wood (Cornua i»ogulnea)- J. C. G. 

—Seneofo puloher.- W. IF.—Send when fa flower.— 

T. Hill.— Tall-growing plant, Double Sunflower (Hellar- 
thus multlfloius fl. pl.); Other specimen. Chrysanthemum 

eegetum.- S. F. Morden .—Specimen dried up.- R.C. 

—1, Boavardia Prior? Beauty, probably; 2, Adlantum 
Viotorln ; 8, Arbutus Unedo ; 4, Ear nymas suropnus.— 
Llandaff— l, Adlantum Oa| illue-veneris; 2, Adiantum 
Paocoti; 8, Asparagus plumcsos ; 4, Pteris serrulate; 
5, Infertile Fein fiond, cannot name ; 6, Pterie tremula; 

7, Isolepis graolllt; 8, St dum S'.eb.ldi.- J. /.—Anemia 

Pbyllittdee- Lizzie.— 8p>ndle-trte (Buonymos euro- 

gnus)- S. A. M. S .—The ijmonym of the fungus 

(Agarloos) named Is Maraemlns oreades.- M. P.— 

1, Double white Pyrethrum; 2, Matrloaria in odors fl.-pl.; 
8, Winter Cherry (Phy sails Alkekengt); 4, Common 
Lauruetlnus. 

Names of fruit.— Neta. — Pear Jersey GraMoll; 

Api le 11 an well Souring.- James Stone. — Apples ; 

2. Yellow Ingeatre ; 3, Strawberry Pippin; 6, Boorpioa : 
7, Han well Souring. Numbers had become detached from 

other fpeoimene- J. B. Fursdon.— Apples: 1, Winter 

Queealng; 2, 3, and 4 are evidently local kinds which we 

do not reoognlse.- M. L , Carnbs.— Apple, probably 

Blenheim Orange.- Ted. — Fears: 1, Marie Louise; 

2, Specimen rotten.-Dr. Colman, Peicsey.—Pesn ; 

1, Jersey GrattoU; 2, databases.- Chapman — Pears ; 

1, Marla Louise ; 2, Jersey Gratioli; 3, Probably Hassle; 

Apple* next week.- J. U.. Aberdeen .—Isporolble to 

name from raoh poor rpoolmens.- Jas. Andrewe — 
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Apples: 1, Nol recognised, probably a looal kind: 
2, Pearn'a Pippin. Paan: 8. Napoleon; 4, Beane 

d’Anjou,- Cambs .—Peat BeUteetme d’Hlver. Apple#: 

1, Han trail Souring; 2, Alfriston; 3, Blenheim Orange; 
4, Stunner Pippin. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers t oould remember that tee 
do not answer Queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender . 

F. IT.—The Palm-leaves are oovered with brown scale. 

Sponge them frequently with warm, soapy water.- 

Young Amateur .—You can obtain the Oelery seed from 

any teepeotaole seedsman- 6. A.— Apply to Meet re. 

Draper A Sons, Salesmen, Oentre Avenue, Oovent-gardsn 
Market, London, N E.— O. H. W., Knowl-hill. —Apply to 
any nurseryman or seedsman advertising in tbi# paper. 
F. Northampton.—Apply to Mr. C. Turner, Royal Nur¬ 
series, Slougb, Baoks. Miss Corn /.—Apply to Messrs. 

James Veitoh A Sms, Royal Exotic Nursery, Klng's-road, 
Ohelsea, London, 8.W. 

Oatalocrnee received — American Seeds. Jao. M. 

Thorburn & Co., 15, John-etreet New Tork, U.8.A.- 

J loses. Fruit-trees, and General Nursery Stock. Charles 
Turner, Royal Nurseries, Slough, Books. 


BEES. 

9026. —F eeding bees —By the time this 
Appeals in print all feeding operations ought to 
be at an end, and the bees made snug for winter, 
as advised by •* S. 8. G. ” (8ept. 28th, page 432) 
“Erin” should have examined his bees about 
the middle of August, and if feeding was neces¬ 
sary should have begun at onoe, feeding slowly 
for the first three week*, then filling up as rapidly 
as the bees would take the food, so as to get all 
the stores in and sealed up by the end of 
September. If “Erin’e ” bees are in bar-frame 
hives, as I presume they are, and sufficiently 
numerous to cover six frames, they will require 
at least eight frames to winter on, or, say, 25 lb. 
of sealed stores. If there is not so muoh as that 
in the hive, a few pounds of “Good” candy 
should be given in the form of a oake or oakes 
laid over the bars under the quilts. “ Good ” 
candy is made by kneading into warm honey a 
sufficiency of icing-sugar—which is loaf-sugar 
ground almost as fine as flonr—to make a stiff, 
firm dough, which forms a good substitute for 
the natural food in cases of neoessity, though 
nothing ever equals natural stores for wintering 
bees. It is worse than useless to give syrup food 
fu winter.—A. F. Parish, Roy don, Ware, 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


QUERIES. 

9^27.—Will fowl, AO.—I wish to indues wild fowl 
to frtqueoD a small lake, the margin of whtoh is. how¬ 
ever, rather bare. What should I sow or plant, and when 
to induce them to oome and remain and breed thereon ?— 
North Briton. 

9023— An unhealthy bantam.-! have a red 
bantam ocokerel, hatched in April. Lately he does not 
seem to thrive, and is off bis feed, and when be sate a 
little he goes drowsy and sleepy. Tae bird is very thin 
and weak, and pale in the face, and has not yet oom- 
menoed to orow. He will eat soaked bread when he re¬ 
fuses other food. He has a good run over a dunghill and 
large garden. Any information would greatly oblige.— 
Burnt South. 

9029. — Breeding fowls for size and quick 
maturity.— I shall be glad if “ Doulbing ” oan help me to 
the following wishes: Next season I want to breed the 
largest possible fowls for table (quality immaterial) pure or 
oroes ? 1 also want another pen pure or arose; object, 
quick maturity, irrespective of siza, for killing off during 
sptiog and early summer, and pullet-rearing for winter 
eggs I have a good plaoe for poultry and plenty of Grate. 
—East Yorkshire. 

9030. —Ducks laying egg’s.— I have some semi- 
wild ducks on a small lake, wnioh oome to be fed but 
remain out all night. How oould I induce them to oome 
into their box or house at night and seoure them laying 
eggs inside In spring T—North Briton. 

9031. —Brahma fowls —I have this year kept light 
Brahma fowls, w'loh teem to me. at an amateur, to be 
good layers and e ttew. Will "Dcultlng” kindiy Inform 
me wfaatorckerel I should put with the pallet* from them, 
One of the same breed but of another stralo, or shoo Id 
they be crossed by another variety, also the time for 
them ?—Brahma. 

9032. —Fowls for table and laying.— What kind 
of fowls are beet for the table, and which are the beat 
layers; and whiob, If any, have both qualities combined 1— 

Doxo. 


REPLIES. 

8891.—Profitable poultry-keeping 1 .— 
In the firm place I recommend “Hen wife” to 
fix a framewerk of thin atrlpi of wood nnder- 
neath the galvanised roof, and to this fasten 
■ome straw in the form of thatoh. Galvanised 
sheets are very easy to fix, and are very cheap, 
so that they are very often used for roofing par- 

I toses. Nothing, however, oan be worse, for the 
ron is very hot In sviomer, and the ebpmite to 
Digitized by 


this in winter. Straw, on the other hand, keeps 
the plaoe comfortable at all seasons. Next, if 
it be possible to move the door to the south or 
west, I should do so, and close up the north 
entranoe. The honse accommodation will then be 
perfeot, provided due regard is paid to the ven¬ 
tilation. The next step is to seoure proper 
fowls. “ Hen wife's ” want of snooess may be due 
not to keeping a bad breed of fowls for egg produc¬ 
tion, bat birds of the wrong age. At the present 
moment the stock in the poaltry-yard should 
oonsiat of a large number of this year’s pallets, 
hatched ia March and April, and only a few of 
last year’s hens. All birds hatched previous to 
1888 should be either killed or sold. Remember, 
I am here looking at poultry-keeping solely from 
a profitable point of view; I am not considering 
the question of pets. Some of last year’s hens 
whion have been sitting daring the summer 
may be laying ; others will be only just recover¬ 
ing from the monlt. The pallets, on the other 
hand, should be all laying, or jast on the point 
of doing so, and if well oared for they ought to 
lay the greater part of the winter. It would 
be well to oonsider for a moment what 
this means. At the present moment in some 
provincial towns fresh eggs are realising 
l&d. each; and it ia certain they will be no 
cheaper until the New Year oomea in. Suppose 
a hen lays one day in two throughout the inter¬ 
vening period, ib follows that she turns in some¬ 
thing like 5 j. worth of eggs in a oonple of 
months, and in that short time pays almost for 
her year’s keep. It is no exaggerated piotnre I 
have drawn. I have a dark Brahma hen of 
1888, which has recently reared some ohiokens— 
indeed, she runs with them now. 8he recom¬ 
menced laying some time in September, and 
in the first seventeen days of October laid no 
fewer than thirteen eggs. She has, therefore, 
paid for three months’ keep in about a fort¬ 
night. To retnrn to the subject of pallets. As 
a rule, pullets do not lay until just before 
Christmas—sometimes not until the New Year 
—the reason being that they are not hatched 
soon enough. Even when they are hatohed in 
Maroh or April eggs are very scarce sometimes 
in the following winter, for the simple reason 
that no trouble is taken with the birds. We 
should remember that in a state of nature the 
hen would lay only in the spring, like the 
partridge or pheasant, and having hatched a 
single batoh of eggs would have done her duty. 
In a state of domes tioation things are very 
different. We expeot a hen to lay at all seasons, 
and should therefore give her the wherewithal 
to produce eggs. This is what many will not 
do. They feed either irregularly or use unsuit¬ 
able food. Pallets on the point of laying should 
receive a warm feed In the early morning, 
consisting of Barley-meal and sharps, with 
kitohen scraps, mixed with warm water. Now 
and then a few scraps of meat should be mixed 
with tbe meal At night, just before roost-time, 
some hard grain should be doled out. The hens 
should have just as muoh as they will eat with a 
good appetite and no more. Some people con¬ 
sider it too much trouble to mix tofo food in the 
early morning ; they deserve to be without fresh 
eggs. Last autumn I bought a batoh of brown 
Leghorn pullets for a neighbour They were 
Urge, handsome birds, end evidently on the 
point of laying. The attendant had all sorts of 
food at his oommand, and might have had the 
fowlhouse made as comfortable as he wished, 
but cared for none of those things, and in 
consequence was without eggs until February 
oame in. “ Henwife ” should carefully examine 
her stock ; all aged hens should be got rid of, 
and the younger birds generously fed. If she 
has no early pullets I think it would be best to 
let things bake their coarse this year, for early 
hatohed pullets would now command very high 

S rices. Next spring, say in February or early 
[aroh, she should buy three or four hens of some 
laying breed, and mate them with a cook of 
another strain. They should bs kept in a onn 
fined ran, and all the eggs be used for sitting. 
The pullets hatohed from them should be re¬ 
tained for laying, and if they are oarefnlly 
managed “Henwife” need never be without 
fresh eggs in winter again.— Doulting. 

8893 — Duoks on a pond.—"N. B.” 
should keep the ducks ia their houses until thsy 
lay. As a rule, when ducks begin to lay they 
produoe an egg every morning until the batoh is 
oomplete, ana it is a mistake to allow them out 
before the egg makes its appearance. As to 


penning the duoks, a favourable opportunity 
should be taken whenever it preeents itself. 
This summer, for example, I know a poultry 
woman whose ducks remained on the water 
night after night, her excuse being that she oould 
not get them off. But, had she been oareful to 
pen them at six o’clock or thereabouts, she need 
have had no trouble, and the eggs would have 
been secured as well. A handful of Com at a 
regular hour would help to bring the ducks 
home.— Doulting. 

8392 — Crossing fowls.- II I had a good strain of 
Langsbans, I shomd prefer So keep sham pure. The 
Ltngshan Is a good all-round breed, aod I question if any¬ 
thing oan be said In favour of a rowing. Tbs Lengthen- 
Brahms, She Lengthen-Plymouth Rook, and She Lingshan- 
Soosoh grey have all been reoomtnended ae useful orowet, 
She eeoond being considered She best.—Douurme. 

8895.— Shrubs for a fowl-yard.— "Tyro" had 
better pay a visit So some nurseryman, and be guided by 
his advioe. I am afraid IS will not be possible to prooors 
anything at a low prioe Ilk sly to bs of muoh service, for 
large Sreee are ooitly, and email ones oanaoS possibly grow 
in so shork a time. 8bade, and ahaltsr too, oould ba 
secured by erecting a lean-toon theehady side of the yard. 
—Doulting. 

Death of ohioken.— In reply to “ Ring- 
wold,” the ohfok died from an attack of inflam¬ 
mation of the lungs, an ailment which is brought 
on by exposure to cold and wet, and one whloh 
has carried off an immense number of young 
birds daring the present summer. Treatment, 
to be effeotual, must be early. First of ail, the 
bird must be put In a warm plaoe, and fed on 
soft, nntritious diet. The akin upon the back 
in the region of the lungs should be wetted 
underneath the feathers with tincture of iodine. 
Diffusible stimulants should be administered 
three or four times a day—two drops of spirits 
of ctmphor, and ten drops of brandy, in a tea- 
spoonful of warm milk. These doses, it should 
be noted, are for adult fowls, and must be 
regulated for younger birds in accordance with 
their age. To relieve tbe more distressing 
symptoms, three or four drops of ohlorodyne ia 
a teaspoonful of Linseed tea may be given. I look 
upon warmth as the prlnolpal factor in bringing 
about a cure, but oare must be taken to eeleot 
birds suitable for the locality in whieh they are 
to be kept. It is to the neglect of this that so 
many owe their failures ia poultry keeping.— 
Doulting. 


10 GRAND named CARNATIONS or PICO- 

L£t TEES, 8a., tree for oash with order.—HOOPER, Florist, 

Beth . _ 

SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER of Standard, Bash, 

© an A Pyramid Fruit-trees—Apples, Pears, and Plume ooo- 


_ _ _ re veers 

old, la per dos-, 12a per 100. Peeked end free on rail for 
oesh with order. Prioe Ll*ts of generel nursery stook. pool 
free on application —T. EVES (Ule Eras end Dalton), The 
Nurseries. Gravesend 


SUPERIOR LEAF-MOULD may be obtained 

© In anv quantitr on re Min able term# on application to 
—GARDENER. The L dy*. Farnborough station. Hants. 


psrABLISHED ORCHIDS in pots, baakea, 

■L and biojks fmm it. e’ofc Oattleyas, LaeUas, Odontogiota. 
Gyprinedr, Dendrobes, Onoidlnma Lyoaate*. Mas levailiaa. 
to. For returnable List address—'WOOD'S PLANT 0LTJB, 
WoodviUe, Kirks tall, Le eds. 


DULB8, Ac.—Roman Hyacinths, 2s. per dox.: 
D mixed Hyacinth* for bedding, 1*. 61 pwdoa; Paper- 
white and double Roman Nsroi'sus, 10 V per dos.: Omen*, 
mixed, Is per 100: Strawbarrlw. strong plants of Sir Joseph 
Paxton and Duke of Edinburgh, 3s 8a per 100: Primuln 
japonloa, strong plants, 61. exon, carriage free.—JAMES 
GLOW, deed Merman*, Banbury. ___ 

(1REENHOUSECOLLECTION.-4 Nicotian* 

VJ affiiis 6 Cinerarias, 4 Primula*, 6 double Dwarf WaP- 
flowers, 6 Carnations, 3 Gwanlnm*, 4 Hyacinths 6 TnUpa, 20 
Orooor, 12 Sollies, 1* Narol**ur, all lot, free. 2a. 64- Named, 
carefully packed.-GEORGE LETTS. Esq., The Ohawe, 
K1 llnaborv, Northampton. 


HARNALTONS, PiCOCKES, extra flue, 12, 

Is. 6d.: 25,2s 6d. 50,4i, free; 11 mV tints. 6d damns bom, 
18 var, 25 s eeds 6d.; 100,1*. 6d.—BROUNT, Rptherfleld 

cn SHRUBS AND TREES, carriage pwUI, 

wv da 6d, consist of a good selection. 1} to 4 ft. well 
roo’el naaked 18 Shrub* bu*hv. for pots or boxes, g aod 
variety, free. 2 a 9d.-H. SHILLING. Nursery. Fl»et Hanxe. 
PLANT NOW! PLANT NOW!-Atlo*rrisag« 
J- paid Cabb'ge Plants, EnSeld Market Early Ratals Mm, 
and Nonpareil 50, Is. ■ 100. Is 6d. Lettuce Plants, Herd/ 
Brown Oos and Hard. White Ooa, 51. Is : ICO, Is. 6d F* l- 
flowers, double,Imported, mixed. BDlendid strain. 12 I’-pd. 
2’\ is. 6d. WaUflo vara, Blooi-red. Harbinger, <Golden Yellow, 
25 la. 6d.; 50, 2s 9d. Pansies, flneet mix d Bbow aod Feney 
varieties, 12, Is. 6d.; 25 2s 91. Bweet v iH‘ama finest doable 
mixed, splendid assortment of colours, IS, Is. 3d ; *5, 2*. 3 V 
Bromptoa Stoikr, slant doable, finest mixed sarietlea. 12. 
2s 3d.; 25. 4a Pansies, bedding varieties, Snow Queen. 
Golden Yellow. King of the Blaoks. E-nperor William, mod 
Wallflower-solooied. separate or mixed, 15, Is. 6d.; 5V 2s. 9j., 
100,5s. All tbe above carriage paid. 6a. worth for 5«.; 1M. 
for lCs.; 25s. for 20 j. 
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FRUIT. 

SUCCESSFUL HARDY FRUIT CULTURE. 
Thoroughly suooessful examples of hardy fruit 
oultuie are not common amongst amateurs; for 
that reason It may be useful to record an in- 
stanoe where it has been brought to a satisfac¬ 
tory issue. The ease in question is in the 
garden of the Rot. J. P. Hewebt, Norton-Fitz- 
warren, near Taunton. That gentleman may 
be truly called a veteran fruitgrower; and, 
what is equally as agreeable to record, he has 
suooeeded far beyond the point usually reaohed 
by those who have not been trained to the 
business of fruit-growing. Bat, in ssying this 
maoh, it ■ only right that I should mention 
that the soil and ollmabe favonr him. The 
land whtoh forms both the garden and orohard 
ii deep, and of a naturally fertile eharaoter. It 
is to this fact that Mr. Hewett attributes his 
suooesa, especially in the ease of Pears, of which 
he has for many yean past grown some very 
fine examples. Indeed, the fruit is usually so 
fine that thoroughly practical fruit-growers 
that ara strangers in the neighbourhood have 
expressed serious doubts whether the fruits 
exhibited by him at our local shows were of 
English growth or not. I mention this faot to 
show what may be done in a suitable soil and 
ollmate, with a judicious 

Selection of sorts and painstaking manage¬ 
ment. However, it must not be supposed that 
■nob success has been attained without many 
trials and disappointments. Like many more 
of ns, the owner began without any knowledge 
of the kinds of fruioo that were best adapted to 
his soil and situation. Moreover, he started 
with a considerable number of varieties of 
Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries. These he 
hoped to cultivate in his garden in trees of low 
stature, either as pyramids, cordons, or bashes. 
Bafe for the most part, except Pears, the trees 
have been delegated from the garden to the 
orohard. The Cherries, I am told, either died 
altogether or became so stunted in growth 
under the severe pruning that was necessary to 
keep them within limits, that from the first 
they did no good. Plums behaved in pretty 
muoh the same way until they were allowed to 
form a stem, and after being traniferred to the 
orchard and converted into standards, they 
are now handsome trees, and for the most part 
bear good oropi pretty regularly. There are still 
a few Plum-trees in the garden that have been 
allowed more license in their growth. Their 
oondition olearly shows that in suoh a naturally 
strong soil it is better to allow Plum-trees 
to grow without muoh pruning. A few choice 
Apples are still cultivated in the garden; 
amongst them I noticed particularly the 
American 

Washington Apple, which k a decidedly 
handsome sort, the fruit being more like balls of 
wax than fruit. The sort, however, is only 
suitable for a wall. The Pears are the strong 
feature of the place, a considerable number of 
trees being grown in the form of tingle oordons, 
planted about 1 foot away from walls faoing 
south and east. ▲ few are also grown as 
npright oordons against the wall On the latter 
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there were some good fruit of Beurr6 Superfin, 
Chaumonbel, and Durondeau. The last- mentioned 
k one of the handsomest and best flavoured 
Pears that I ever saw or tatted; but Doyenn6 
da Comioe carries the palm for fine fruit on the 
cordon, it being very large, with a clear skin, 
and in form without a blemish. Before I leave 
my notice of the oordona I must mention that 
when first planted the trees occupied a poiition 
near the walk, about 8 feet away from the wall. 
Not bearing very regularly, and interfering with 
the working of the border, they were moved to 
where they now are. The result k that the crop 
k more regular, whioh the owner attributes 
to the shelter the trees get from the wall.! 
Several sorts of Pears have been dkcirded 
because they were unsuitable for the cordon 
form, although all are growing on the Qatnoe 
•took. Instead of destroying the trees they 
were allowed to send up a shoot from near the 
stem, and in thk way converted into standards. 
I may mention here that Pi tm ait on Duohess, 
Marie Louise, and Lonke Bonne de Jersey make 
fruitful oordons generally. The standard Pears 
in the orohard are the healthiest examples I 
have anywhere seen, and, seeing that they are 
all first-olaes sorts, they are as fruitful as anyone 
could desire. The frnlt of Pitmaston Duchess 
which I saw them bearing surpassed anything I 
have seen on trees of restricted growth. I may 
mention here that Apples sent to London from 
this garden have realised 10s. per bushel. Thk 
last remark will show the character of the frnlt 
whioh k grown there. J. C. C. 


ROOT-ACTION IN FRUIT-TREES. 
Although we are liable to look on the antumn 
as a time of rest for fruit-trees—and certainly as 
far as the leaves are concerned they support thk 
theory—yet I cannot but think there k no time 
of the year when the roots are more active than 
about the time of the leavee dropping from the 
tree, as we find the buds continue to swell up 
considerably for some time after the leaves fall, 
and it is more than probable that the snooese or 
failure of next years crop hinges very muoh on 
the kind of weather we get in antumn. Now 
thin season k eminently favourable for the fruit- 
buds to develop into fine oondition, ready for 
their annual period of rest, just when the days 
are at their shortest, and the Ban's rays the 
faintest, and theie oan be little doubt but 
that a period of dry, frosty weather in 
January k very favourable to the prospects 
of the fruit crop. I do not think that mild 
weather up to Christmas k at all unfavourable, 
as I never remember seeing the fruit-buds ex¬ 
cited into growth before that date, unless they 
had been sent to rest prematurely by drought 
or any other cause that resulted in the foliage 
dropping before Its proper time; but as soon as 
the days begin to lengthen, and the sun’s rays 
strike the branohes of the trees, the buds begin 
to swell rapidly, and it is then that oold weather, 
especially if the days are sunless, has a great 
effect in retardiog the blossoms, as there k little 
doubt but that the early growth is supported 
by the supply of stored-up sap condensed in the 
wood, as the roots show little signs of activity 
until some amount of leaf-growth is made. If 
root-action stopped with the fall of the leaf, I 
there would be no gain in planting fruit-trees in 


antumn; bnt there is no doubt but that the roots 
do make some progress for weeks after that 
occurs. _ J. G. H, 

GRAPES ON A WALL. 

8362.—In former days the cultivation of the 
Vine on walla wai very generally praotked, and 
most commonly with skill and suooesa. I am 
speaking of nearer sixty than fifty years ago. 
In the present day, so far aa my opportunities 
of observation extend, it k rare to see a Vine 
on a wall, and rarer still to see one well trained 
and oared for. Why k this ? 1 will attempb to 
answer. In those days, glass was dear, and 
probably the tax on glass included horticultural 
buildings. Possibly too, summer-heat was 
greater and more continuous then than now. I 
am not prepared to assert it, but my impression 
k It was so. However, it is oertain thafc-glasad 
vineries were comparatively few, and Vines on 
walk were many, and I remember well, as the 
autumns came ronnd, in moat fruit-ahops there 
were piles of both blaok and white Grapes. 
The white was oalled Sweetwater — probably 
Royal Mnsoadine, also the Parsley-leaved was 
grown. The blacks were Blaok Cluster and 
Miller’s Burgundy. The black did not lipen 
well generally, for indeed the Cluster k too 
crowded, and is also later than the white. Is 
the good old ooatom worth revival ? I think it 
U. Against thk might be urged that men of 
business, areal and small, had more spare time 
in those days, for the cultivation no donbt 
mostly depended on the master, and he took a 
pride in a very simple and very pretty art. 
What looks so pleasant as a well trained Vine 
over a country home, or even on a malthouse or 
brewhoui wall ? Then the doctor, the lawyer, 
and the parson trained and framed hk own Vine 
—not nnfrequently in the centre of a country 
town. The sorts “Amateur” has been advised 
to adopt are, for black, the two old familiar 
friends grown everywhere a hundred years ago— 
mc there none preferable now ? I think there are. 
In the year 1842 I took cuttings in the famous 
vineyards of Bordeaux (Medoo), Chateau Mar- 
jaux, and Lafitte. What they were I oannot 
tell, as there are perhaps nearly twenty dktinot 
varieties of blaok Qrapes, of which, in the 
Medoo, the sorts known aa Cabernets are the 
most esteemed; and there are several dktinot 
differences in these. Probably it k Cabernet Sau- 
vlgnon, producing a handsome bunch with high 
shoulders and with sufficient space between the 
berries naturally to favour ripening. These were 
eminently suooessful, never failing, exoept in 
snoh years as 1860, and were good and prolific 
bearers; but there are varieties commended by 
many authorities, worthy of honour, some of 
whioh are as follows: White Grapes.—1, Royal 
Muscadine (Chasaelas de Fontainebleau); 2, Early 
Saumur Frontiguan; 3, Ferdinand de Lesseps 
(very pretty foliage) ; 4, Foster’s Seedling; 

5, Early Asoot (Asoot Oitronnelle). Whoever 
has wall enough—S.E. to S.S.W.—would do 
well to plant all these, whioh oould be kept 
within bo un ds. Of blaok kinds those confidently 
recommended by growers and others are: 

1, Esperione, purple (the leaves of which, if 
true, turn purple, nob yellow, at maturity); 

2, Blaok July (Madeleine Noire) ; 3, August 
FrontigDan. (not Asoot Frontlg nan , whioh k 
white, aooording to Mr. Rivers); 4, Purple 
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Fontainebleau {* great bearer) ; 5, Bid will’* 

“ . * “ ’ there ie one 

years ago, 
l bunches, 

very free bearer, first-class for outdoor cultiva¬ 
tion;” but this I have endeavoured to get in vain. 
Dr. Hogg points to the west of Bugland as 
favourable for Bid will’s Seedling, which should be 
applicable to Vines in general (?); this is, how¬ 
ever, opposed to the opinion of those who ought 
to know in South D3von, who say Grapes will 
nob ripen there out-of-doors. Tney do ripen 
there in most years, but not so well as in 
Middlesex and Surrey, for the potent reason 
that we are 6 degs. to 8 degs. cooler throughout 
the summer months. Failures are due only to 
aspect, situation, or nature of soil, or negleot, 
or ill-treatment. A Vine, well pruned on the 
first of February, and never allowed to run wild 
nor to oarry too many leaders, and not trained 
too close, whether horizontally or vertically, 
will ripen its fruit quite well in most years. 
Birds and wasps muse, of course, be kept down, 
and for this reason a street or roadside Vine has 
the beat ohanos. There is one more reason for 
the old suooeis—then no one was scared by an 
open gutter, and briok barrel drains were 
general, and near enongh and hospitable enough 
so b!d the noble Vine welcome. Will amateurs 
of experience please respond ? 

Charles Ellis, Lyme Kegi*. 

8903.—Housing Sbrawbdrry-plant9 — 
The cooler and more airy these plants are kept 
until the time for oommenoing to force them 
comes round, the better; all you have to guard 
against being the pots getting split, or the roots 
injured by being frozen too hard. If you have 
a sheltered corner in the open air, plunge them 
in ashes there, and cover the tops with a foot of 
dry Utter or Fern during severe frost, or place 
them in a oold frame or pit with a mat over the 
glass when very frosty, and full exposure when 
at all mild.— B. C. R. 

9010. —Management of Piga.—The im 
mature fruits will probably aU fall in the spring, 
no matter how protected. 1 imagine if the roots 
could be got at, and the points lifted, at the 
same time working in around them some old 
tnrfy loam, mixed with old mortar rubbish, the 
trees will be more likely to oarry their crop to 
perfeoblon. If the wood is at aU crowded, it 
would be advisable to give the branches a good 
thinning out in the spring, removing those 
whioh are not showing much fruit. This will 
permit of the branches being trained thinly, and 
the wood will have a better chance of ripening. 
—B. H. 

8979.—Grape-Vine border for fowls’ 
run—The fowls would not do much harm to the 
Vine border unless they scratched down deep 
enough to expose and tear out the roots with their 
feet. It would bs best to expel them if they did 
this. A light orop of anything on the outside bor¬ 
ders would not do any harm ; a heavy crop that 
would exclude the sun’s rays from the border 
would be iojurious. If the fowls have a ohanoo 
they will take bare that no small plants will 
grow into large ones. They wlU eat up and 
scratch out flowers and vegetables indiscrimin¬ 
ately.—J. D. E. 

8966 — Fruit-tree* for a north wall.— Morello 
Cherries, Kitchen Plum*, suoh as Vioterta, Sells de Sspfeeth- 
bre. Rivers’ Prolific, and Pond's Seedling, and other 
cooking Pianos, will eaooeed, es will also Gooseberries and 
Rad and White Oar rants. — JE. H. 

—- “ Stirlingshire ” can grow Morello 
Cherries to perfeotion in the position named— 
in fact, it is only in such a position that the fruit 
attains its proper size and flavour, and if wanted 
for profit ho oannot grow a more lucrative crop, 
as the supply is in no wise eqnal to the demand, 
and they always command a good prioe. All the 
varieties of Currants would do well in enoh a 
position. Raspberries are also sometimes 
planted, bat with what results I oannot say, 
having never tried them.— Percy F. Allin. 

8065 —Preserving Medlars. — Pal quite ripe 
Median Into a preeerving pen, with suffloient water to 
oover them, eimmer till in a palp; then elraln through a 
felly bag. To every pint of liquor add one pound of loaf 
eager, boll feet, ekfmmlng frequently, for two boon' 
then pour the jelly into glaeeee.—F. Bam*. 

• 8M8.-Fruit-trees for a low south wall.—Pour 
and a half feet ie not very high; bat Peere on the Q ulnae, 
tlth the breoohee trained horizontally, will do very well. 

H. 

-- Peaches and Nectarines, if trained as 

cordons, would do very well on your low 


south wall, at also would Pears if the branohes 
are trained horizontally, bat I am not muoh in 
favour of this way of training for Pears, as the 
greatest portion of the sap flows to the highest 
branch, to the injury of the others. On the 
whole I think that Peaches and Nectarines will 
do best 1 . If yon find the trees getting too 
vigorous yon have only to lift them every third 
or fourth year, and replant directly to keep 
them in good bearing oraer. Lift the trees at 
the end of October and replant carefully.— 
J. C; C. _ 

THU COMING WHBK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from November 
2nd to November 9 th, 

I have been bu*y planting a low wall about 0 feet high 
wiih cordon Pears grafted on the Q ilnoe. The latter ie a 
good stock for certain positions. I c has a seamy aide, like 
moet things in this world —it will not suooeed everywhere ; 
but plant It in the right position and feed liberally, and 
fine fruit will be the result. The first lot of Pears I grafted 
on th* Q ilnoe puszled me exceedingly for several years. 
They bore fine fruit, but the treee did not grow satisfac¬ 
torily, and there must, if the tree is to do any useful work, 
be some small amount of annual progress In growth. The 
next year I inoreased the depth of tbemoloh,and watered 
more freely when dry weather set in. This had the de¬ 
sired effeot. The trees improved in vigour, and for years 
they went on well. Of course, no one expeots Peats on 
Qiinoe stocks to last for ever, but they oome into bearing 
so early, and give so little trouble In spring that, espe¬ 
cially In eoile where Peers and other tree stook are, if any¬ 
thing, Just a little too luxuriant, the Qalnoe should be 
tried; only do not forget the mulah and the watering, 
and plant the treee deep enough to bring the junction of 
the stook and graft j oat beneath the eurfaoe of the eoiL 
Potted off Pelargontam oubtings; shall keep them from 
this onwards on the at age near the glass in a boose where 
there is just a little fire-neat and a free ventilation. Zonal 
Pelargoniums are very bright now. I have planted out a 
lot of the double scarlet F. V. Raspall to oover a wall at 
the baok of a foroing-house. I had it la another house 
similarly treated previously, and the number of trusses of 
blossoms one oould oub from them at all seasons of the year 
was enormous. Put the Oaladlums away to rest In 
the stove. I generally lay the poke on their aides at tbs 
ooolest end of the house, giving them j ast enough water 
to keep the tuberous roots fresh. If they are permitted to 
get dust-dry, they are very apt to rot when alerted in the 
spring. Oommenoed pruning and training Pears on walls. 
There is not a very great deal of work to do to tbs trees, 
as the growth made in summer was all out baok in August, 
so that pretty well all the work to do now Is to shorten 
tbs spurs baok to a oouple or three buds, and out ont dead 
wood—if any—and remove an old spar te make room for 
a young one iLthsy are too crowded. The training le dons 
Immediately the trees are pruned, and then the borders 
can be manured and prepared for cropping. I have been 
lifting a bed of Roees for the purpose of replanting them, 
and giving a new start under rather better conditions. 
The last year or two 1 noticed the growth was getting 
somewhat spindly—a sure sign that com* help must shortly 
be given. The plant* have baen carefully lifted, the long 
roots shortened baok, and then laid In a dry, warm 
border, where they will remain till th* position ia ready 
to receive them, whioh will not be for a month or two. 
The soil had got very oloie through co muoh tramping 
after the blossoms for filling vates, Ao. The roots, too, 
had run down to a greater depth than was good for them, 
as they had penetrated the unmoved olay, and this in 
some measure was the oause of their weakly growth. The 
border has been trenohed up and manured, the surfaoe 
being left rough to let the weethsv aok upon it. By-and- 
bye I shall give a hfiivy dressing of obarred stuff from the 
rubbish heap, mixed with burnt olay. Thle will be forked 
In, and when the border has been thoroughly aerated and 
worked, the Roees will be pleated again, a few new varie¬ 
ties from another plaoe taking the plaoe of one or two old 
kinds that are thought to be out of date. I have no doubt 
next year I shall see a marked improvement. I have been 
preparing a plot of laud tor a lot of Apples on the Parodies 
stook. I do not mean the French Paradise; but the stook 
known in the trade as Rivers’, whioh, I believe, are seed¬ 
lings of the Appls known es Non each, end whioh have 
very fibrous roots The land has been well trenohed end 
manured, as, I believe, even surfaoe rooting trses do all 
the better for having a stirred, aerated soil beneath their 
roots. I shall plant a row of 8trawbenias between eaoh 
two rows of fruit-trees. 

Stove. 

Bougainville* glabra.— It seems strange-that this 
beautiful and profuse-dowering climber Is not oftener met 
wish in the bands .of amateurs. The plant oomea from 
Brazil, bat, I suspsot, from tbs higher distrlots, ai it 1s 
now found to answer well wlbhf less heat than is was at one 
Urns supposed to require. For many year* after this 
Bougainvillea became popular it was grown la e high 
above temperature, and, whilst there are some disadvan 
tagee In treating it thus, there era also some gtioe. Ween 
grown in a hot, moist atmosphere, suoh as suits Ixorae, 
Dlpladenias, and AUamandaa, the lovely deep colour of 
the flower* is not so well brought out, neither do the 
flowers last quite so long when the temperature le high. 
But, as against these, the plants, when subjected to heat 
that will keep the growth moving freely from February 
up te autumn, will bloom two or three times, the seoond 
and third orope of flowers being little. If any, inferior to 
the first, though, as will bs easily understood, this Bou¬ 
gainvillea le seen at its beet when planted out and allowed 
plenty of house room, end trained under the roof, or against 
one end of a house. 8till, It does rqdaily M well In a pot. 
so far as the size attainable under the labber condition will 
permit. Amateurs who have a house wherein a tempera- 
sure of from 45 degr. to 50 degs. U the winter Is kept up 
rely on growing and flowering Ike plant satisfao- 
U Although an evergreen. It Is best when kept quits 
- the whiter. The total withholding of water during 


the end of the old year and the beginning of the new 
oauses the leaves to shrivel and fall off. 8o treated, I 
have found it do the best, especially when the plants are 
wintered in a stove, ae, if there ie any mo’eture at the 
roots, the top) keep on growing, a condition that does not 
favour the following Staton's blocm. The plants, either 
when turned oub in beds or in poti, should now be gradu¬ 
ally dried off. If in an ordinary stove temperature they 
oan remain dry until the middle or end of February, when 
all the week shoots may ba out away, a.d the strong ones 
shortened; after whioh eoik the room, and as soon ae the 
young growth* have pushed an imh or two, tarn them 
out of the pots, shake no it of th* old noil sway, and re¬ 
place it wiffe new. The plant Is e rapid grower and a 
gross feeder, consequently it requires plenty of pot room 
and vary rich solL When planted out the bed should be 
kept dry. Where the plant hes been grown during the 
summer In a high temperature, li le not advisable to winter 
lb es oold ae the lowest temperature above named. In 
oool quarters it will naturally star) later In spring, and 
move slower afterwards. 

Olerodendron BalfonrL— This Is one of the best 
plants in cultivation. 11 Is equally suitable for a imall or 
a large house, as it will bloom in either a small or a large 
elate, as a pot speo'.men or trained to the i afters of a 
stove, lb ia a seedling raised from G. Thompson!, a species 
Introduoed from Calabar, and, as might be supposed from 
lbs parentage, will not bear a low temperature, even when 
at rest and the root* dry. When properly managed, the 
plants will laal for many years, if giown in large pots, and 
she soil in a great measure renewed annually. Bven when 
the tops are wound round a trellis during ths time the 

S lant is coming Into flower, and throughout the lima of it* 
looming, it Is necessary that the shoots should hem 
full liberty to extend during tbs growing season. 

If there it any attempt to oonflne them to a 
trellis at that time, the growth will be weak 
and poor, as in common witn many other twiners. 

If the extremities of the shoots are not in an ascending 
position they will either oease to grow altogether, or oome 
so weak ae to be useless. Plants that, after flowering, 
were out olose in, and, subsequently, when the new growth 
had begun to move, were thaken out and repotted, and 
have had their ehoots trained on strings or wires under 
the roof through the summer, will now have made plenty 
of growth to enable them to bloom well next spring, la 
stop the lnolinetioa In the plants to keep on growing so 
long at the temperature is high enough, water should te 
withheld so as to oause ths leaves to flag, then give a Utile 
to prevent their dying off too suddenly, but not so much 
as will moisten the whole of the soil; this will oause the 
leaves to freihen up. Allow them to flag In the way de¬ 
scribed onoe or twice more, eaoh time giving a little water; 
after this the foliage will gradually ripen up and fall off. 
Keep the soil quite dry through the winter, daring whioh 
time the temperature should not be allowed to fall lower 
than 55 degs. in the night, especially in the oase of plants 
that have been grown warm in the summer. When the 
plants are let to flower under the root where they ham 
grown there le nobbing farther required than to allow the 
ehoots to remain in the position they are. When to be 
trained to a trellis It is besi to do this as soon ae the 
leaves are off. For large epsoimena 15-inah or 14-Inch pots 
are neoessary for this Cierodendron, and also for the 
BongalnvUlea. 

Shrubby Olerodendrons.— Ynmg plants ot O. 
fallax and O. Kmmpferl, that have been raised from reeds 
or outtings, should, if possible, be kept during the winter 
in a warm stove temperature so that they wlU go on grow¬ 
ing slowly, as If they get into a stagnant oondition tbfy 
will be too smell when the spring oomee round, and the 
time for the formation of their flowers arrives to make 
muoh display. For a like reason the roots must not be let 
to suffer tor want of room, consequently, though lb la not 
the bast season for potting, if the pot) the plants now 
oooupy are not large enougn to give the neoessa r y support 
they should bs shifted at on os. Large specimens that 
have been treated daring the spring and summer ia the 
way advised will have flowered a seoond time, and oan 
now be ont baok. It is better to do this work at the pre¬ 
sent time than defer it until spring; the shoot) may he 
shortened to within 9 inches or 10 inches of the oolknv, or, 
if they were headed-down last autumn, to within ooe or 
two joints of where they were last shortened to. Keep 
them through the winter In a warm stove with the era 
(o me what (frier than it would be neceaeary if their tope 
had not been removed. C. fragrant should bs headed 
down near the bottom cnoe a year, aod If it is treated la 
this way now it will cave any lorn of time lntthe spring, ns 
whatever program is made daring ths winter, even though 
It is Utile, will be so muoh to the good. 

AliTn«.Tu1m» -—All am sodas may now bs trea te d modi 
In the same wtyaa the Cierodendron Tn respect to drying off, 
and In keeping the soil dry until the time of starting them 
into growth In February, or later on, aooordlng to tkw 
time when It is found most convenient to in areas* the fcnn* 
euflla’eotly to do so. 

Greenhouse. 

Bpaorlees.— Where a selection of the best winter - 
blooming varieties of these plants Is grown, their flowers 
will now be coming on fast, and they will be found moss 
useful for the deooration of greenhoueee and ooneenr*- 
torles, and the bloom equally so for cutting. Stand the 
plants when they will get all the light that Is available. 
They should he frequently looked over to eee how they ere 
for water, as on no aocount must ths soil be moistened be¬ 
fore it requires It; neither mart the roots be allowed to get 
too dry. And in winter, when the atmosphere ia heavily 
charged with moWture, the toll does not show the condi¬ 
tion it is in so readily as In summer. 

?iiOM*s Balaam. 


Outdoor Garden. 

The planting of deciduous trees and shrubs shook! now 
be proceeded with, as it is belt to get as muoh of this 
work done in the autumn as possible. There ere oertmln 
treee whioh ourht noth be planted too near the bed* or 
borders, where flowering plant* are grown. The Btm„ for 
Instance, ie a very etrong rook r; Its roots travelling a loog 
distance in search of food. The Walnut, though desirmbla 
as e shade tree on the lawn, should not be planted near 
flower beds or border* ns most things will suffer In no—i - 
potitioa with It. end th* roots will travel a long ("“* 
r of food. ~ ‘ "• * * 


In search c 


Pack the soil In firmly round the i 
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manure. This will absorb the surplus uolsturo, and pre¬ 
vent undue heating. This is a good plan for inexperienced 
Mushroom growers to adopt, as nine-tenths of the failures 
arise through the improper preparation of the manure, 
and a fifth or sixth part of soil thoroughly blended with 
the manure will help to ward off >he effect of any mistake 
of overhaste, wbioh is the rock on whioh amateurs 
generally split. Lose no time now in laying down Brocooll 
with heads to the north to secure them from the effeota 
of severe frost. E. Hobday. 


the dale, beginning with the trained Pears and Apples, 
following on with the bush fruits, and then the Plums and 
Cherries, leaving Peaohes and Apricots till after Christmas. 
A good deal has at various times been written upon prun¬ 
ing, and no doubt a good deal of harm has been done by 
unthinking poople with the knife ; but pruning oannot be 
done without. The only difficulty Is to find the right man 
to use the knife. Unnecessary amputations are always 
injurious; the fewer wounded surfaoes there are to heal 
the better. Nevertheless, pruning to a certain extent 
there muit always be If fruit growing is to be profitably 
carried on. It is not possible to go fully Into the details 
ot pruning in the small spaoe placed at my disposal further 
than to say—give freer recognition to the individuality of 
every tree. It is just as easy to secure a graceful outline 
as one of a hard, unyielding nature. In a general way, 
prune to bud) pointing outwards ; the centre of the tree 
will always be full enough. See that the sunshine has free 
accses to every part, and the air will, as a matter of oourse, 
circulate freely also. These are the great sources of 
fertility, and sufficient pruning to enable these agents to 
do their work is a necessity. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Tomatoes under glass will now be benefited byalitile 
fire-heat, and as the price is going up, the fruits will pay for 
it. I have a very good seoond crop on the young growths, 
and the plants are very healthy, and with a little fire I 
have no doubt I shall have plenty to gather up till Ohrist- 


and stake seourely everything that offers any surfaoe to the 
wind. Toe Birch is a nioe tree to plant in a prominent situa¬ 
tion, and Is specially tffaotive, springing out of large-leaved 
evergreens, saoh as Aucubat, Rhododendrons, or oommon 
Liurels. The weeping variety, Youngi, forms a pretty 
lawn tree. I have often been asked to reoommend treea 
and shrubs to form divisional lines to screeu one part of the 
garden from another. In a general way I prefer an irre¬ 
gular group for the purpose, as long straight hedges have 
a wearisome effeot; but in small gardens, where the spaoe 
is limited, this oannot always be done, and h becomes 
□eaessary to plant a hedge. The Holly and the Yew-tree 
make handsome hedges, but at the beginning they are 
painful'y slow of growth, and the present generation have 
not the patienoe ot those that have gone before; some 
result h desired immediately. The Liburnun makes a 
pretty division fence planted a foot apart and trained 
diagonally to a oouple of wires. The Golden-marked 
Willow treated in the same manner is not only ornamental, 
but useful, as the prunings every year may be turned 
to aooount for many purposes, or bs sold to the basket- 
makers. Forajthia vlridissima is another cheap plant 
suitable for the work, and flowers early in spring. 
Gladioli should be lifted and placed in a dry, airy room 
to c >mplete the ripening. This is the best time to sew 
B’eda of Lobelias for bedding-out next spring Sow the 
seeds in a pan filled with light, sandy soil, cover lightly 
with sand, and plaoe on a shelf in the greenhouse near the 
glass and keep moist. The seedlings will make better 


Work In the Town Garden. 

As soon as the leaves have fallen from the trees, and the 
Dahliae, Gladioli, and other half-hardy roots, Ac , have 
been lifted and stored away, It is a good plan to have a 
general dear up, sweeping up all the leaves and storing 
them in some out-cf-the-way corner to deoay and make 
leaf-mould, whioh is at all times useful, but do not bury 
them. Clear away all dead stems and rubbish, and then 
dig, or at any rate fork, over all the beds and holders that 
have not yet been done. Thia will not only afford a neat 
and fresh appearanoe, but greatly benefit tbe soil as well 
by admitting air to it. In towns especially, the toll i i very 
apt to become caked and sour if nob frequently disturbed ; 
and to prevent this there is nothing like the frequent use 
of a sharp steel fork narrow enough to work in between 
plants of moderate size with ease. This is also a goed time 
to apply a dressing ot manure to any beds, &?., that may 
be deficient in this respect, for if forked, or, better still, 
trenohea in now, it will have beoome nicely decayed by the 


time the plants have to go in in the spring, and a 
good forking over will mix It ultimately with the 
soil, and produce a muoh better effect than any added 
at the time. Some have a praotloe of laying on a 
manure in the autumn, letting it lie through the winter, 
and digging it in In spring. This is right enough on light, 
dry soils, or if done with a view of pioteoting the plants 
beneath from severe cold, but town gardens are always 
warmer than those in the ocunbry, and if the soil is at all 
damp or heavy, I regard this as a very baneful proceedirg, 
generally speaking. All the ohoicer hardy nerbaoeous 
biennials and perennials, such as Carnations, Auriculas, 
and even Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, and so forth, 
chould, as far as possible, be wintered under glass in very 
smoky distrlote. For all such purposes, low brick pit*, 
filled with properly g Is zed sashes, are invaluable, or the 
store or nuisery-bede should be so plaoed that thsy oan 
be covered with ordinary garden-frames at this season ; 
do not, however, keep these close, except daring severe 
frost and thick log. Indoors, neatness atd cleanliness in 
every particular must be the order of tbe day. Where 
there is only one house it mutt be kept cool and airy for 
the present on acoonnb of the Chrysanthemums, bub a 
little warmth in the pipes cn oold nights and wetdajs will 
do no barm, especially If the structure is nob folly exposed 
to the sun. Otherwise I find that Pelargoniums and mosb 


TYPES OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The illustrations given here and on p. 491 show 
the two types of Chrysanthemums that have 
attained a marke d degree of popularity and excel¬ 
lence. To the ardent cultivator of Ohrysantbe* 
mums all things seem possible in the way of 
improving existing varieties, and introducing dis¬ 
tinct kinds. James Salter (eee illustration) is a 
good type of a Japanese flower, and it is this sec¬ 
tion that has given an impetus to the cnltnr e of 
the Chrysanthemum in England. New varieties 
increase as rapidly as in the case of any other 
type of florists’ flower, and it is of great im¬ 
portance that they should each have a through 
trial before being sent out into the world with a 
name. Thousands of seedlings of Japanese 
varieties are raised, but few live long ; and it is 
essential that a keen judgment be maintained 
for the sifting out of worthless flowers and 
keeping up the standard of excellence to its 
highest point. It is the Japanese Chrysanthe¬ 
mum that has shown the greatest advance, and 
many of the raisers’ names are household words 


Japanese Chrysanthemum James Salter. 


mas or later from the plants wbioh have been in bearing 
since last July. Young plants raised from outtlngs early 
last September, and which are now established in large 
60'e, should be kept on shelves near the glaee, so as to get 
them as strong as possible, as a plant with a weakly leg of 
stem oannot do as muoh work as a strong one. At this 
season especially—In foot, I might eay at all seasons— 
vigour of constitution is always Important. As soon as 
the leaves fall away from the orowne of Ssakale, some of 
tbe roobe may be lifted and planted In the Mushroom- 
house. They will be rather longer In starting now than 
later on, when they have had eome rest; but early pro¬ 
duce is valuable. Mushrooms should be plentiful now, 
and to oontinue the abundanoe, it will be advisable to 
make up another bed at onoe. The difficulty the small 
grower has to oontend with-perhaps only one hone to 
provide manure—is to get the latter into the right con¬ 
dition In sufficient bulk to make no a bed of any useful 
site. Under similar oiroumstanoee I should, if possible, 
plaoe the manure under cover as it came from the stable, 
separating the long from the short, and putting both 
through a process of fermentation, moistening the littering 
portion if it gob too dry. When the bed was made up— 
whioh should be done as soon as ths manure has had eome 
of the moisture drawn off, so that the bed, when made up, 
would not get too hot-plaoe the longest litter in the 
bottom and tread it down firmly ; then begin with the 
short manure and work it up in layers till the requisite 
bulk has been secured, making all quite firm. If there is 
any danger of the bed getting too hot, thia oan easily be 
counteracted by mixing a little good sandy losm with (he 


charming section, although some praise is due to 
Continental florists, as M. Delaux. A great era, 
it might also be said, in the history of thia flower 
was the importing of varieties direct from Japan, 
the home of the flower. What may be done in 
the future we cannot say ; but tbe recent splendid 
acquisitions, as Edwin Molyneux and others we 
could mention, seem to shadow greater things to 
come. These acquirements give a glimpse of the 
perfection the Japanese have brought a flower 
that is in Japan what the Robb is in England. 
There is, of course, a surprising diversity of 
character. Some, as Meg Merrilies, have ribbon 
petals, others broad and coarse, as in Comte de 
Germlny, and we must guard against losing the 
ragged, informal character of this flower, that ia 
its great and enduring obarm. The compara¬ 
tively new class that has been formed, the re¬ 
flexed Japanese, will receive all that have not 
the wild beauty of the more typloal flowers, but 
come varieties are difficult to determine at all, 
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as th«ir characters are not sufficiently marked 
either for one or the other. There is in the 
Japanese flowers a great range of beautiful' 
colours, from the purest white to the richest 
crimson and gold, and here they have an advan¬ 
tage over the iuourved, although to many the 
formal incurved seotion is as dross. Bat each 
has his or her own special data. The 
Incctrvbd varieties (see illustration on 
page 491) certainly have not shown the improve¬ 
ment that oan be traced in the Japanese. We 
have, of oourae, the splendid finish, fulness, and 
solidity that are necessary in a show flower ; but 
there is very little progress in the raising of 
new sorts. The choice of oolours is restricted. 
We have not the same number of brilliant huet 
as in the Japanese kind; but there is a step 
forward by the additions that have been made 
during the last two or three years. At a meet* 
ing of the National Chrysanthemum Sooiety last 
year, Messrs. Davis and Jones, of Camberwell, 
showed a new reddish-orange-coloured incarved 
variety named H. Shoesmith, a sport from the 
useful golden-coloured Mr. Bunn, and inheriting 
its admirable incurved form. We hope there 
will be still further additions, so that we may 
keep paoe in this seotion with the rapid advanoe 
that Is going on in the Japanese olass. While 
the energies of the cultivator are often almost 
solely restricted to these two divisions, a little 
more enthusiasm Is wanting in respeot to the 
Anemone-flowered, the Pompon, and the reflexed 
sections. In the Anemone flowered we see 
signs of an increasing interest, also in the Pom- 
pones, which were many years ago eagerly 
sought after. The raising of suoh new Anemone- 
flowered varieties as Nelson, recently certifi¬ 
cated, ought to bear good results. This is a 
fitting season to place before our readers these 
two figures and remarks, as not only are* 
Chrysanthemums the chief flowers of autumn, 
but never before in the annals of horticul¬ 
ture have they held such a high position. 
We oan point to the National Chrysanthemum 
Sooiety for evidenoe of this. Its work is in¬ 
creasing, and In every town and village in 
England there is an exhibition of a flower that is 
comparatively modern, although now beoome as 
famous as the Rose. 


TREATMENT OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
IN THE OPEN GROUND. 

8941,—“One in Doubt” oan be successful 
with plants in the open ground, providing he 
select* suitable varieties for that purpose and 
that the weather is not too severe at the time 
the plants should come into flower. To be 
successful in flowering plants in the open borders 
the early and semi-early kinds should be 
grown; if the late-flowering varieties are planted 
out, it Invariably happens that frosts occar 
daring October which do great damage to the 
buds, and, in fact, often put an end to any hope 
the grower might have had of the plants provid¬ 
ing him with blooms after a whole season’s 
careful attention. But this can be remedied, or 
the prospeot of blooms made more certain, if a 
good selection of the early and semi-early varieties 
are grown, of which there are now a sufficient 
numoer of varieties for the grower to be able to 
have a change of oolour. I will here enumerate 
a few which oan generally be depended upon to 
bloom in the borders, and will also give a variety 
of oolour. Mdme. C. Desgranges (white, one of 
the best), Mrs. Hawkins (yellow, good), Mons. 
W. Holmes (dark-crimson, one of the best), Roi 
des Pr^cooes (crimson, free), Mons. Roux, Mons. 
Pynaert van Geert, A. Dufour, Mandarin, Mons. 
J. Laing, Marie Onvray, O. J. Quintus, Romeo, 
Olympe, Fiberta, President and its sport, Mrs. 
Mardlin, MM. Paul et Son (dwarf yellow), 
Lyon, Golden Fleece (yellow, good), Flora, Fred 
Pole, Pi6oocit4 (yellow), and Prdcooite (crimson), 
Early Blush, Nanum (good white), Pomponium, 
Mrs. Cullingford, St Mary, Jaointha (very free), 
St. Croats, Mdlle. Ellse Dordan (very good), 
Margarita (good), L’Aml Conderohet (very free). 
The above belong to the early and semi-early 
seotion. There are a number of other varieties 
that oan be planted out whioh, in favourable 
seasons, will produce fairly good blooms. If a 
temporary framework shelter could be placed 
over the plants when in bloom, with canvas 
stretched tightly over it, of course this would be 
of great advantage in protecting the flowers 
both from frost and wet. “One In Doubt” 
has allowed too many buds to form on his 
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plants, is growing the wrong varieties, and has 
started too early with his cuttings. If fair- 
sized blooms are desired, from six to twelve 
of them on a plant will be ample, exoept on the 
Pompon varieties. It is far better to have 
fewer blooms and have them good than to have a 
quantity of flowers on a plant that are not worth 
looking at when they are open. The outtings 
should be inserted from November to January 
for the large-flowering varieties, and from 
January to March for the Pompon varieties. 
For this purpose a frame is needed in whioh to 
plaoe the pots of outtings till they are rooted. 
The outtings should be placed four or six in a 
34-inoh pot, and when rooted they should be 
potted off singly into small pots, and be again 
placed in the frame, giving them plenty of air 
to keep them sturdy. They oan be planted in 
the ground, whioh should have been previously 
well-manured, in April. At the beginning of 
May they should be stopped—*.e , the tops of the 
plants should be pinoned off; this will cause 
them to throw out shoots up the stem, and each 
of these shoots should again be stopped at the 
end of June, and from tills stopping a sufficient 
number of shoots will be produced. The plants 
must be carefully attended to as regards water¬ 
ing and syringing overhead occasionally during 
hot weather. When the bnds are formed the 
shoots can be thinned to the quantity required 
on each plant, and the plants should be fed 
regularly with manure-water to help swell the 
buds. After the plants have done blooming 
they should be out down to within 6 inches of 
the ground, and if a little protection is placed 
around the roots during severe weather, they 
will throw up a quantity of shoots from the 
base. The old roots can be taken up early in 
Apiil and divided, and the strongest portions be 
replanted W. E. Boyck, Highgaie, 


Avalanche. —This is one of the finest Japa¬ 
nese varieties that has been raised for some 
years, as the flowers are remarkably massive, 
solid, and of the purest white, having all the 
charm and quality of a typioal Japanese Chrys¬ 
anthemum. The plant is a strong grower, but 
there is one trait in the character of Avalanohe 
that is likely to detraot from its merits—on the 
same plant the flowers appear in different 
phases Ah instanoe of this occurred with Mr. 
Connell, of Stanley, and has doubtless done so 
with otherr. One specimen produced a flower 
of the proper nature, but bore also two others 
that were so different as to be quite distinot, 
the blooms being of medium size, with a smooth, 
broad petal, regular form, and more like those 
of a reflexed Japanese. One speoimen produced 
nothing but this kind of flower. If others 
have experienced this peculiarity in Avalanohe. 
it would be interesting to reoord it.—W. 

Japanese Chrysanthemums- — The 

varieties that Mr Csnnell introduced from Japan 
have proved magnifioent additions to a class that 
has made rapid strides in recent years. It is 
only to be hoped that more will be obtained, 
but the cost of collecting and deaths that ooour 
on the voyage home make it expensive work. 
It also shows to what perfection the Japanese 
have raised their national flower. It is as per¬ 
fect in Japan as the Rose is in England ; and 
another flower that the Japanese cultivate with 
almost the same marked suooess is the Kaempfer s 
Iris. Such Japanese varieties as Mr. C. Orchard, 
bronzy-red, the reverse gold-yellow ; Edwin 
Molyneux, crimson and gold ; Lady Lawrence, 
pure white; Mr. H. Cannell, yellow; Mrs. H. 
Cannell, pure white; and Mr. Matthew, terra 
ootta shade, are of a type that we hope we shall 
have more of.—C. 


8898.—Charcoal as a manure —I have 
never found any benefit from the use of char¬ 
coal—that U, the ordinary charcoal of oommeroe, 
as a manure, either in the open ground or for 
pot plants. When wet it appears to me to even 
go sour to some extent, ana I have never seen 
the roots of any plant take hold of it as if they 
liked it. Thoroughly well and freshly-burnt 
wood, or material of almost any kind, is much 
more valuable, and I should prefer fresh 
clean coal-ashes (not those from ooke) to 
charcoal any day, especially to mix with heavy 
soil, or as drainage for pot plants. Far 
before either is day, burnt in the rough, or 
“ ballast,” as it is called about London. I have 
frequently used this material as drainage for 


pot-plants, and on taming the plants out some 
time afterwards have found the roots ollngfaig 
so fast to the lumps that the latter could not be 
removed without breaking them, plainlv showing 
how muoh benefit they enjoyed. I have also 
used the finer portions instead of sand to mix 
with the compost, with the best results.— 
B. C. R. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

SHRUBS IN WINDOW-BOXE8. 

Now that summer bedding-plants are nearly 
over, the thought of what is to take their plaoe 
naturally arises, for window-boxes, being so do se 
under tne eye, cannot remain empty for any 
length of time. Small dwarf shrubs are the 
best, as they look neat, let the weather be what 
it may. Flowers are quickly spoilt in ordinary 
windows exposed to the weather. If a glass 
domed oovering is afforded them it is easy to 
grow good flowering plants, but assuming that 
only such plants as will stand full exposure are 
used, I should advise the following, viz : Aucuba 
japonic a in variety, whioh, with Its beautiful 
foliage, is very effective, and the leaves being 
of a smooth, shiny texture, wash dean with 
heavy rains, and are therefore well adapted for 
smoky localities. Small plants covered with 
berries are very effective ; these are readily 
obtained by growing the male variety in pots, 
and fertilising the blooms of the others. To get 
the berries coloured early in the season, the 
plants should be grown in pots, and plaoed 
under glass early in the autumn. Berber is 
Aquifolium and Darwini are very pretty ahruhs 
for boxes, having very distinct foliage of a rich 
bronze oolour, beautifully serrated, and some 
of the leaves turn partly, or wholly, red during 
the winter months. Box, in variety, is very 
neat, and little bushes may be kept of 
useful sizs for several years by cutting back 
both roots and tops in spring when they 
are planted out in their summer quartern. 
Japanese'Spindle-tree (Euonymus japonicus) is 
probably the beat window-box plant that is 
grown, as it is naturally of dwarf, bushy habit, 
and the leaves are beautifally variegated, and 
wash clean with a good shower of rain. The 
golden and silver variegated kinds are very 
beautiful. Both the oommon and Portugal 
Laurels are very effective plants, as the leaves 
are large and glossy, and of distinct shades of 
green. Privet of the evergreen kinds, if kept 
stopped down close to make it bushy, make 
pretty little plants. Veronicas, such as Traversi, 
form very pretty little shrubs for boxes, and 
produoe their bluish flowers far into the winter 
if mild weather prevails. Vincas, or Peri¬ 
winkles, being of pretty, trailing habit, make 
excellent front-row plants for edging. Coniform, 
in a young state, in endless variety, are specially 
well adapted for this kind of deooration, the 
foliage of many being equal to Ferns. It would 
be impossible to enumerate all that are suitable, 
but the following are amongst the beat—viz. : 
Cryptomeria jsponica elegans, C. pyra mid a l i s 
oompacta, Cupresaus Lawsoniana, ana its many 
varieties; Cupressus argentea, Cupreous erecta 
virldis; Juniperus chinenais; Retinospera obtuaa, 
Retiuospera piaifera, and R. plumosa; Thuja 
Lobbi, Thuja oooidentalia, Thu j opals borealis, 
Thu j opals robusta. These furnish the boxes 
well through the winter and spring, and bulbs 
may be planted in the spaces left between them 
to give oolour in spring. Crocuses are speolally 
suitable for edgings, as they are very hardy, and 
never fail to produoe plenty of bloom. 

J. G., Han/x* 


TTilllng Bings*—“Mr. Sootts” letter in 
Gardening, of October 12 bh, page 449, oon- 
firms the opinion I had formed on the futility of 
cutting slugs In half with the view of killing 
them. I have seen sings moving along quite 
happily after being so treated, ana I have ooms 
aoross some whose bodies have reunited after 
having been almost completely severed. The 
only cure for slugs is to drop them into strong 
salt and water. I have been suffering from a 
plague of them, and about ten hunts on various 
evenings through the year have killed over 6,000. 
The other night in less than an hour and a half 
I caught over 700. If my oandle had not ooms 
to an end I have no doubt I oould have caught 
| thousands.— 8. A. M. Satow, Berkham*ted, 
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ZONAL PELARGONIUM JEALOUSY. 

The accompanying illustration was obtained 
from a photograph taken in the gardens of 
an enthusiastic grower of Orohlda in the beau¬ 
tiful little town of Dartmouth, and no wonder 
that these Devonians can do so much in a horti- 


conditions are so favourable to the pursuit. 
Take, for instance, the Geranium in question—•> 
or Pelargonium, I suppose I must say now, or I 
shall hav* some of the technical readers down 
upon me. Well, this P. Jealousy, whioh has 
beautiful salmon-ooloured flowers, is planted 
under a verandah facing east, and has received 
no protection from the time it was set out. My 
friend says nothing has been done to it since 
1886, when it was planted out in the month of 
June. It gets Its share of 
water as a matter of course, 
but nothing more. The 
plant Is now upwards of 
8 feet in height, and it is 
gay from May to Novem¬ 
ber, and ib was covered 
with blooms when the 
photograph was taken, 
whioh was on September 
the 15th of the present year, 
when seventy trusses cf 
flowers were counted upon 
it; whilst in the month of 
July last no fewer than 
250 trusses were open. This 
is the way to grow these 
Pelargoniums ; and thus to 
see them in their beat form. 

And what a climate to live 
in after toiling hopelessly 
through such a time as we 
have had in London during 
the past week ! I hope my 
friend will extend his sphere 
of gardening in this direc¬ 
tion. Lapagerias should 
thrive well here on the 
roof, and so also should iny 
pet plant, Clematis indl- 
visa. Deafontainea spinor a, 
treated as this Pelargonium, 
would thrive admirably ; 
so also would Mitraria 
oocoinea, a muoh-neglected 
plant. I have not even 
seen it for some years. 

Luculia gratiisima should 
also thrive in such a situs 
tion, as well as Mandevilla 
suaveolens and hosts of 
others. Gardening Is well 
looked after in this place in 
a general form, a host of 
flowers receiving attention, 
and being excellently well 
done ; one thing in particu¬ 
lar having been very fine this 
season— i.e .tuberous rooted 
Begonias. These 
morons and 
vated ; the 
think, 

friend, "Matt, 
but to say much of them 
is quite out of my line. 

I trust we shall have some 
more illustrations of the 
vegetation near the Dart's 
mouth from onr friend. 

J. Jarvis. 


ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM FARMER I, &o. 

"Nit. Disperandum’’ seems to be growing s 
good mixture of plants, which I am very pleased 
to observe. I do not want to persuade any of 


cultural point of view when the atmospheric my readers to become Orchid specialists. I do 

not like spec is lists of any sort. You must not 
speak of anything else in their presence, that’s 
what it is coming to. I am no specialist my¬ 
self. My friend must rsoolleot that, in a general 
collection of plants, more oare is neoessary than 
is the aase when only one class has to be catered 
for, and in his house, with ornamental-leaved 
plants and Ferns, there will be a moister atmos¬ 
phere than is oongenlal to the Dendroblums 
through the winter months. Then, again, plants 


Plant* in Oir Ukaukrm’ (Jaiu'Knh : A fine tqieciinen of Zonal Pelargonium Jealousy, grown 
under a verandah faring lost. Rrigravi-rl fur G vuukmm* Ilh'^trathd from n photograph 
sent by Mr. C. M. Tumor, Penv»*nl Lodge, Dartmouth. 


£924 — Lime on light, wet ground,- Most un¬ 
doubtedly your land would be greatly bent died by a good 
dreeelog of either fresh or gae lime, preferring the former. 
Apply it sow or In the eariy epilog.— B. C. R. 

8977.— Worms on lawns.— If you are 
wise yon will bear with the untidy appearance 
of the worm-oasts on your lawn ; the worms do 
more good than yon appear to be aware of. If 
there were no worms, yoar lawn would probably 
be very damp and unpleasant to walk upon for 
the greater part of the year ; bnt owing to the 
action of the worms, who make burrows in the 
earth, there is a rsady means of escape for tbs 
surface water. One can hardly realise the con¬ 
dition thst lawns would come to if theie were 
no worms to keep the soil porous. If yon think 
the matter over seriously, I think you will 
arrive at the same conclusion.—J. C. C. 


from the high mountain regions of New Grenada 
and Mexico must have a different climate from 
those brought from the low lying districts In 
Barmah, and, therefore, each and every plant 
requires speoial attention ; for Instance, It Is 
impossible to instrnot you how to grow Odonto- 
glossum Alexandras and O. grande with such 
plants as Dendrobinms ohrysanthnm and 
thyrsiflornm. Your Cattleya Mosaic "does 
not do well. ” I should wonder more if it did ; 
it thrives under much cooler treatment than 
your plants can have been subjected to, and now 
requires to be kept dry or fairly dry. Why your 
D. Farmer 1 makes weak growth I cannot say ; 
it never does make strong bulbs like thyrsi- 
florum. Yes, Calanthes would do with you, 
and so would some of the other kinds. With 
respect to your greenhouse, light a firs sometimes 


in the day-time, giving plenty of air ; this will 
have the effect of drying up the damp, and it 
will not hart the plants if you give abundanoe 
of ventilation ; ana I see you are " down among 
the coals," so it will not be expensive. I used, 
some years ago, to visit a fine oollection of Orchids 
in your neighbourhood. Matt. Brambi.e. 

CATTLEYA TRIANAS. 

A reader of Gardening ("D. Vaughan”) says 
he has a plant of this species, the same In every 
way as figured in this paper on the 12th inat., 
and it has been in the basket for three years, 
and he wants to shift it. Hs asks advice how to 
prooeed, so as not to injure the roots ? Well, rr y 
triend, your plant will not require to be shifted 
whilst the basket remains sound, and when the 
basket becomes rotten ytu 
will not require to injure 
the roots to get them away 
from the wood. I am very 
pleased to see " D. Vaughan ” 
takes such a practical and 
thoroughly sensible view of 
the matter, however. I have 
seen Orchldsawfully punished 
in repotting by having the 
roots damaged, and that, too, 
by men calling themselves 
experienced gardeners, and 
then when asked what makes 
their plants look so bad they 
will say, "Well, you see, 
the plants were xepotted in 
the spring, and they always 
feel the effects of that process 
for a time.” Yes, and well 
may plants suffer if all re¬ 
potting were done on such 
principles. I do not like to 
injure a root in this process. 
If one is broken it should be 
out away with a sharp knife. 
A olean ent is not nearly so 
bad to heal as a mutilated 
wound. I like to repot my 
plants of all kinds in such a 
careful manner that they 
cam start growing at (nee, 
and so that the very first 
tew root that is made la 
advantageous to Its health. 
Orchids are too frequently 
treated as badly as common 
plants in a cheap plant em¬ 
porium. They are knocked 
out, the old soil ruthlessly 
shaken away, carrying away 
with it many roots, and then 
potted up roughly. It is no 
wonder the plants look worse 
after this until they can 
again start growing. Odonto- 
glossunis, Maedevailias, and 
suoh-likeOrohids, withslight, 
tender roots, are freqnently 
served In this manner, but, 
as in your oace, the roots are 
larger and more conspicuous, 
ana must reoeive more atten- 
tion. If your plant has not 
grown well and never 
flowered, remove some of the 
old soil, perhaps as muoh as 
you can from i 6, and fill up the 
cavities with good peat-fibre 
and Sphagnum Moss. This 
must be done, say about) the 
cqd of February. It will give 
slrengthtothenewgrowth, andlfyourplantbasno 
flower sheaths this season you may keep ib quite 
oool, to that they shall remain quiet and dormant 
until that time; but if you have flower-spathes, 
a little warmer treatment is neoeesary in order 
to bring up the flowers successfully; 65 degs. 
should he the highest temperature through the 
day, and the glass may fall to about 55 degs. at 
night, if the atmosphere is quite dry, but there 
should be no moisture about when the atmosphere 
ia so cold. Matt. Bramble. 


6962- Plants for a sunless greenhouse.— 
Fetus are the best plants for inch a paettior. It Is quite 
ureters to tbiok of cultivating flowers In tuob a boose. It 
will only end in disappointment. ▲ few variegated plants, 
•nob as tbe variegated Parlour Palm, tbe variegated 
American Aloes, Aralla Sleboldl variegate, and Farfugtam 
grande.—K. II 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


8928.—Budding or grafting Fuohaias. 
—In reply to “ K. H. O.,” allow me to itate that 
I have not tried budding, but have, on several 
occasions, grafted the drooping weakly growing 
kinds, such as many of the double white oorollad 
varieties are, on to the strong ereot sorts with 
tingle flowers. A good many years ago there was 
a variety of single Fuohsia, called coralline, thit 
grew very strongly, and was frequently used as a 
pillar plant in lofty conservatories, and very well 
it looked, with its dark stems and vigorous, 
healthy foliage, but the flowers were by no means 
first-rate; but it was just the sort to use as a 
stock to show the others off to advantage, and on 
the soft, strong shoots of this kind I have had 
good success in establishing the grafts and get¬ 
ting them to grow into large branches, that were 
very effective by reason of the contrast in colour, 
as only light sorts were worked on to the dark 
variety, but in all oases the graft retained its 
original character, and was not influenced by the 
stock as regards oolour. The following is the 
plan I adopted—viz., what is known as inarch* 
log or grafting by approach, the same as is done 
with Vines in summer while the young wood is 
green. A stout shoot of the current year’s growth 
is selected, and out a slice out nearly half through 
it. The graft that should be the top of a young 
plant of the desired kind is then suspended so 
that It can be cut as nearly as possible to fit on 
to the incision on the stook, and they are both 
brought together and bound round with mat- 
tfagt leaving them until a union is effeoted, when 
the plant is severed below the graft, whioh will 
continue to grow as if on Its own stem. I may 
add that some kinds of which I had not suitable 
plants were grafted or inarched in exactly the 
same way, only that the base was put into a small 
glass*bottle filled with water, that kept it fresh 
until the desired union was effeoted.— J. Groom, 
Gosport. 

—— Cartalnly ; herbaceous grafting Is what you want, 
and any good gardener will show you ho w bo do it belter 
than pages of instructions. II must bs dona in the spring, 
in a dose warm greenhouse. Of course, the soion re¬ 
mains perfectly true to its oharaoter, whatever stock it 
may be on.—B. 0. R. 

8902.—Treatment of an Abutilon.— 

The following is the treatment I give my Abuti- 
lons, and find that ib salts them very well. As 
regards the soil, the best is equal parts turfy 
loam, peat, and leaf mould, with a little ooarse 
sand. If grown in pots it is most important 
that the drainage be good and thorough, as these 
plants require an abundance of water, so that 
(anything like stagnation must be well guarded 
against. At the end of May they may be turned 
out-of-doors into the flower-border, where they 
will flower profusely all the summer, daring 
whioh period of flowering they may be supplied 
with a little weak manure-water. They should 
be taken up at the latter part of autumn, and 
put into pots as small as will conveniently hold 
the roots, and plaoed in a warm conservatory. 
Cuttings that are rooted during the early spring 
may be had in flower during she late autumn 
and winter months; in fact, they may be bad in 
flower the whole year with a little forethought. 
They can also be trained as standards, ranging 
from 2 to 6 feet, according to the variety. They 
oan be easily propagated in the spring by cut¬ 
tings, and these may also be inserted during the 
months of September. The outtinga should be 
taken from the yonng wood and inserted into 
pots, whioh should be plaoed in a temperature 
of not less than 65 degs., and then they will 
qulokly root and form good plants.—S idnit L 
Brown*, Ellough, Becdw, Suffolk 

-These need simlUr ereatigene to that for a Fachefa. 

and to be grown liberally in all reepeote. To obtain fine 
tpedmens, ehifl them on frequently during the spiing 
and gammer, or plant them out. The summer and 
autumn is thrir principal blooming season; bat tome kinds. 
- Ban d, Naige and Canary Bird, are almost perpetual. 

8969.-Chines© Primulas.— If the flower- 
bade are pinohtd off ihe plants will flower later, 
but when this is done the succeeding trasses do 
not always produce such fine blossoms. Though 
a good deal depends upon the strength and 
vigour of the plants, it is best to have the bloom 
Ing right, so as to have no pinohing to do. This 
oan be done by shifting the plants on as they 
require more room, ana not sowing too early.— 
F. H. 

9014. — Treatment of Orange and 
Lemon-trees. —From your description I 
should say that the Orange-tree is in too large a 
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pot. In that oase it would get more water 
than the roots require, whioh would oause the 
leaves to fall off. Not being able to see the 
plants, the best ad vice I oan give yon is to shorten 
back the straggling shoots at onoe, and in the 
spring turn the plant out of the pot and examine 
its roots. If the roots reach the outside of the 
pot in good numbers you may give it a larger 
pot; but if you find that all the soil is not 
oocnpied with healthy roots, you may safely 
conclude that it has been over - potted. 
In that osae remove half of the old soil and put 
it back into a smaller pot, using a compost of 
tarty loam, with a fair proportion of ooarse 
sand. In repotting be careful to search for 
worms. When the common earth-worm gets 
into the pots containing suoh plants they do 
serious harm. As a matter of fact, the prssenoe 
of two or three of these large creatures in a 
single pot wonld be quite sufficient to account 
for the leaves of your plants falling. The 
Lemon-tree should be pruned into shape early 
next February, and at the same time an effort 
should bs made to ascertain the oondition of the 
roots. It is possible yon will not find so. many 
as yon expeot, owing to the unfavourable condi¬ 
tion of the soil. If you find the soil does not 
oontain many roots, and is in bard lumps, strong 
measures mast be used before the plant is 
restored to health. One half of the old soil 
mast be taken away and fresh supplied; but if 
the oondition of the roots is satisfactory you 
may give the plants manure-water with advan¬ 
tage, not onoe or twice a month, but as often as 
they require water. Both plants will do better 
if they are kept in tbe conservatory always.— 
J. 0. C. 


8975 —Oleander not flowering.—The 

Oloanderdoes not flower because the roots do not 
get suffioisntmoiiture. I advise you to alter your 
treatment. Early in February stand the pot in 
a sauoer, and keep it filled with water always. 
Instead of standing it out-of-doors let it remain 
in the greenhouse all the summer. The Oleander 
does not require a very large pot; it is moisture 
and warmth that it wants. Your plant would, 
no doubt, be benefited if manure-water were 
plaoed in the sauoer after the flower-buds are 
formed, but not before.—J. C. C. 


8970 — Culture of Amaryllis.— At least 
ninety per oent. of strong, healthy Amaryllis 
bulbs ought to flower. It is m«rely a matter of 
treatment. They flower in March and April 
At the present time the bulbs ought to be in a 
dry state, and quite at rest in a oool, airy house. 
Let the bulbs remain in the pots, but do not give 
them any water during the next two months. 
In January, shake them out of the pots, and re¬ 
pot them at onoe, using moderately rioh soil, 
nob too heavy. I use two-parts loam, one of 
peat; and a barrow-load of loam to six of the 
soil. Plunge the pots containing the bulbs in a 
gentle bottom-heat, bat do not give any water 
until they have started to grow. From this 
time until the end of August, they require a 
hot-house temperature. The spikes and leaves 
will come together soon after they are potted. 
The bulbs of some of the Brazilian species have 
a tendency to rot off; but they seldom do this 
if no water Is applied to them until they have 
well started into growth, and the atmosphere of 
the house must not be too moist at the first. 
Rather err on the dry side altogether for the 
first month after potting.—J, D. E. 

8972.—Treatment of seedling Carna¬ 
tions —The Carnations would have oeen better 
sown a month earlier, or else held over till 
spring. Place the seed pots In a frame, and 
ventilate freely when fine, or place them on a 
shelf in a ©old greenhouse. If in the open air 
cover with a hand light, and give abundance 
of air by tilting the light up or placing a briok 
under the south side.—E. H. 


8927.— Scarlet Hibiscus not flower¬ 
ing. —In all probability the plants are not 
grown strongly enough. Shake out and repot 
the large plant next spring, when it begins to 
move again, and give it one or two liberal shifts 
subsequently, also plenty of water and liquid- 
manure ; or take some outtinga and grow them 
on rapidly and strongly, with plenty of room 
and nourishment at the roots, and they will 
flower all right. The temperature named is 
quite sufficient.—B. C. R. 

8938. — Treatment of Castor - oil¬ 
plants. —These are snob hungry subjeots that 
they will not do much good in pots, exoept 


under the most liberal cultivation, and to make 
anything like ornamental objects most be shifted 
on into larger sizes as fast as the roots begin to 
work round the sides of the last, and receive 
plenty of water and liquid-manure in aU stages; 
In faot, they oan hardly be overdone as regards 
supply of liquid nutriment. Yonr plants lost 
their leaves simply from starvation and want of 
root-room. They can be kept through the winter 
in a temperature of about 50 degs., and if potted 
on and kept warm and moist they will grow 
very qulokly, and make very handsome plants; 
but no treatment can restore leaves to the bare 
part of the steins, and if dwarf, well-furnished 
examples are wanted, the only way will be to 
raise fresh seedlings in the spring and treat them 
better.—B. C. R. 

8848. — Sweet-scented Tobacco not 
flowering. —in my experience young seedlings 
of the current year make muon the prettiest 
plants, the foliage being so much finer than in 
the oase of old examples; but especially if there 
are no conveniences for raising them early, or if 
only a few plants are wanted, it might be as well 
to keep those you have. They will winter with¬ 
out the least trouble in a cool-house or pit, and 
if afforded a little warmth after Christmas will 
bloom early and very freely. If in pots feed 
them up well to obtain fine specimens—B. C. R. 

9016.— Gloxinias failing. —I have found 
that these plants, although they enjoy a warm, 
moist atmosphere, and as much water as yen 
oan give them, will not submit to the syringe, 
more especially when in bloom; water falling 
into the flowers causes them rapidly to rot off, 
and buds which are watered overhead do not 
open ; give plenty of drainage, and water freely 
with a spout below the plant leaves, and (accord¬ 
ing to my experience) they will do well. The 
finest Gloxinias I ever saw were grown olose to 
the glass In a hot, steaming Orohia-house. The 
flowers were simply magnificent, between 0 
Inohes and 6 inohes in length, and 4 inches 
across, and the colours were beyond anything 
that I have since seen. —A. G. Butler. 

8932 . —Treatment of a Plumbago capensls.— 
As soon as the flowering: ft over shorten back the side- 
•hoots more or leas, aooording to their length, and keep 
the roots rather dryer till growth commenoes in spring.— 
E. H. 

-This oreeper will be soon going to rest now, and 

the weak growths oan th*n be thinned oak I should 
rather recommend that the longer and stouter shoots 
■hould be trained In than shortened. When growth 
reoommenoe*, enoourage It with a little liquid-manure.— 
A. G. Botlrr. 

8991 -Propagating Pandanns VeitcbL-Taks 
off the shoots springing up from the base of the old plana 
with a few roots attaobed, and pot elnglv in email pots, 
using peat and sand. I a the spring, about Marob, Is the best 
time to take off the offsets.—E. H. 

8910. —Wintering Pnohalas and Pelargoniums 
—Yes, I have a heated greenhouse, but ills full; but I have 
a very large offloe, well 111, and, of conrse, a fire In the 
day and I thought of wintering my Pelargoniums, 
Hydrangeas, ho., m it.— Dbvon. 

8962. —Sowing 1 Dahlia-seeds.— Sow the seeds In a 
hotbed early In Msroh, pot eff singly when large enough 
to handle, still keeping them In the hot-bed Mil they ere 
established and have made some growth; then move to a 
oold frame and harden off ready for planting out at 
end of May.-E. H. 


ROSES. 

8905 — Climbing Roses. — The common 
monthly Rose will buooeed, if properly planted, 
also the Ayrshire and Boursauit varieties ; the 
Garland, BlairiNo. 2, Souvenir de la W4lmdMw> t 
and some of the Hybrid Bourbon kinds more or 
less weU. The very best climbing Roaes for 
town or suburban gardens are, however, the 
old Gloire and Aimee Vibert. You may also 
try Online Forestier, Horn6re, Souvenir d’uxa 
Ami, Prinoess Mary of Cambridge, Mdme. V. 
Yerdier, Jules Margottin, Boule de Neige, mmI 
Gen. Jaoquemiuot. Plant these in deep, riota 
soil, keep the foliage olean, and give them plenty 
of water and liquid-mannre in dry weather, ansi 
they will repay you.—B. C. R. 

8999.— Treatment of Roees.~I have not 
the leaat doubt that your Roses suffered for the 
want of root moisture. I do not mean to say 
that dryness at the roots was altogether the 
oause of the mildew, but the dryness at the 
roots favours the spread of the mildew. You 
oan do nothing until the spring. When you 
prune out the shoots hard book to within two 
buds of the old wood ; then lightly stir np the 
soil. If you are in the habit of mulching your 
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Roses with manure, 1 advise that in jour case it 
should nob be done until the sun has become 


powerful enough to warm the earth—say, nob 
until the end of May. Although the mildew 
has been so bad this year ib may nob be so nexb. 

—J. c. c. 


8974 --Keeping- Rose-berries or hips 
red till Christmas. —I do not know of any 


PERNS. 

HARDY EXOTIC FERNS. 

“ W. W.” says a neighboaring gardener some 
timo ago obtained first prizi for these plants, and 
he was placed second. He dbputes the gardener’s 
right to have any prize at all, because he had in the 



Incurved Chrysanthemum. (Sec ]>ajfe 487.) 
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plan batter than leaving them on the tree to 
secure them in the condition you require; but 
to leave them on the bushes without protecting 
them with a net would be to run the risk ef the 
birds getting them. You may try cutting off the 
branches and inserting the ends in jars ot water, 
and placing them in a cool, dark cellar until 
wanted. This is the most likely plan ; at the 
same time I would advi«e you to leave the berries 
on tbe tree as long as ib is safe to do so. Yon 
musb bear in mind, however, that a hard frost 
will blacken them.—J. C. C. 

9001.—Treatment of Roses in pots.— 
If the position is ready and not too much ex¬ 
posed to the north or east, why not plant them 
at ones ? If convenient, it would be batter to 
do so now, as the planbs will be making some 
progress. It would not be much, perhaps, but 
they would begin to make new roots, and, there¬ 
fore they must certainly be in a better condition 
nexb spring than those recently planted. When 
you plant you ought to disentangle all the 
strongest roots and spread them out. If it is 
not convenient to plant now you may treat them 
as you suggest. —J. C. O. 

oooii.— Bankslan Rose not flowering.— Better 
lilt the BaakaUn Rose now, and deepen and Improved bfce 
soil as suggested, and replant. Very often youny, fast 
growing plants do nob flower mnoh. The lifting will prob¬ 
ably make il flower.-E. H. 

- Yours appears to be a case where patienoe 

Is required. The plant has hardly attained to 
flowering size yet, although it has not made the 
progress it ought to have done in the time. The 
faot that it is a prey to mildew and inseobs is 
against ib. Cannot you destroy the fly by 
syringing the growth with soapy-water ; and are 
you sore the roots get all the moisture they re¬ 
quire in dry weather ? If not, the growth would 
not be satisfactory. I may also mention that 
at the position is exposed, it is just possible 
that the young flower-buds get killed by late 
spring frost. Seeing that the plant is making 
fairly good growth, it should not be moved. 
Yonr only remedy is to pay more attention to 
the roote and branches. —J. C. C. 


winning lot a plant of Aspidium Filix-mas, and 
asks if he is not quite right; to which I must 
say to “ W. W.”: ‘ ‘ You are not quite right, for, 
as the plant named is said to be found in the 
Rooky Mountains, and in the Andes of Peru, 
throughout Europe, in the Japin It lands, India, 
and the Cape of Good Hope, I could not call ib 
anything else than an exotio Fern, if the par¬ 
ticular variety from any of those localities wore 
exhibited. Of course, I do nob say that any of 
tha forms of the plants from foreign parts were 
or were not staged on the occasion ; but I should 
imagine the party who set it up had some reason 
for doing so, and you may depend upon it the 
judges had equally good reasons for passing ib in 
a favourable light. I am afraid “ W. W.” has 
oonfiaed himself too exclusively to the idea that 
the species was found only in these islands. It 
is clearly a case in which the judges, and the 
judges only, could decide. At the Bame time, if 
an ordinary common form of the British type 
was staged, ib would be wrong. I am afraid it 
is a case of pot hunting with “ W. W.” 

J. Jarvis, 


CLUB MOSSES (LYCOPODIUMS). 

“Jessie March ant ” says : “Yon have never 
treated ns to any information about these plants. 
I am very fond of them, and would like to hear 
what you have to say about them. By-the-way, 
I have received a quantity of one from Snowdon 
(specimen enclosed). What is it, and oan I 
grow ib here in London ? ’ The speoimen sent is 
L. clavatum, oar commonest species. As bo its 
growing ia London, I oannob say, having never 
seen ib tried, bat I do not think there is the 
slightest hope of success. However, try it, by 
pegging it quite close down into the ground; 
you can do nobbing more for ib. I do nob know 
what my lady friend wishes to know about these 
Club Mosses ; is ib of the British ones or the 
tropioal kinds These latter have up to the 
present time been found difficult to establish in 
our stoves, and nob many species are in cultiva¬ 


tion, and the British kinds have defied most 
attempts at cultivation. I fear “Joules” 
knowledge of these plants is very limited, or she 
would scarcely have wanted to ark for the 
name of so common a kind as L. clavatum. 

J. Jarvis. 


ASPLENIUM FORMOSUM AND ITS 
ALLIES. 

The following article we give in reply to several 
enquiries as to this fine warm-house Fern and its 
allies. Each kind is described. The genus Asple- 
nium is a V6ry large one, and it contains an im¬ 
mense quantity of exceedingly handsome species, 
which, when properly grown And placed in their 
natural positions, cannot be surpassed. The few 
kinds named here, on account of the regularity 
of their features, delicate grace, and beauty of 
contour generally, are essentially ladies’ Ferns. 
They are a little wayward, but when treated 
properly they are free, but not coarse growers. 
Elegant as they are grown in moderate-sized 
pots, however, I prefer them when planted in 
small pockets In the stove rcckwork. I say small 
pockets advisedly, because I believe a large quan¬ 
tity of soil about their roots is very injurious 
to their well-being, and because I have grown 
finer plants, and with more perfect fronds in 
small pots, in which the roots have had a very 
little soil, than under any other treatment. 



Frond ot Asplenium formosum. 


V; 

Ths pots or pockets must te well drained, for 
although these plants require plenty of water, 
it must rapidly pass away, or tne pinna become 
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disfigared and fall away or torn blaok, and it 
can be easily imagined that if a few pinnae were 
absent from our illustration its beanty 
would be irreparably marred. Water, again, 
should seldom be ipr ckled overhead, as it pro¬ 
duces the same inj u* ious effects. For soil use peat 
and sand, and a small portion of light yellow 
loam ; to this should be added some nodules of 
oharooal and some broken brioks, which will 
servo to keep the soil open and allow the water to 
pass away quickly. In potting press the soil 
down very firmly. The kinds named here are 
warm-country plants, and, therefore, require 
stove temperature. 

A. formosum, as will be seen by a glance at 
our illustration, is a very elegant species, and, 
although it has been in cultivation in this 
oountry for upwards of 60 years, it has never 
been a common plant. It is a somewhat diffi¬ 
cult plant to obtain atook from spores. Though 
I have frequently tried, I do not think I was 
successful more than two or three times, and 
this may be a reason for the plant never becom¬ 
ing plentiful, yet it produces an abundanoe of 
tori. It is rosulate in habit, and, as will be 
seen by the figure, the fronds are linear and 
pinnate, the pinna being opposite and deeply 
serrated; they are a foot or more high and 
upwards of an iuoh wide, exoept towards the 
base, where they are slightly narrower, and the 
colour is bright light-green. It oomes from 
Tropical America. 

A. pulchbllum. —This is another neat and 
handsome form belonging to the same section. 
The fronds are pinnate, seldom above a foot 
high; the upper side of the pinna is deep green 
end much crumpled or plaited, the sori being 
very oopious and rioh brown beneath. It it leas 
tinelv divided than the previously named kind, 
but is very distinct. It is a West Indian species. 

A. krectum, found sometimes under the name 
of A. dentex, is a somewhat broader form of A. 
formosum. It has the blaok, wiry, polished 
raohis of that speoies ; the pinna, however, are 
broader, leas divided, and the oolour is a heavier 
and brighter green; the sori are stout and deep 
reddish-orown, and oonfined to the basal margin 
of the pinna. It is a native of the Indian 
Islands and South Africa. 

A. dimidiatum is a ke&ufciful pinnate-fronded 
species of dwarf growth, as it seldom exceeds a 
foot in height. The fronds are of a somewhat 
uniform width; the pinna, rounded at the point, 
oblong, and slightly imbricating, are somewhat 
dentate on the edge, and the colour is light- 
green. It is a handsome and distinot plant from 
Tropical Amerioa. 

A. resectum.— This Is another very hand¬ 
some speoies not much known, and of somewhat 
more reoent introduction to cultivation. Its 
fronds are from 1 foot to 2 feet high, and from 
about 2 in. to 3 in. broad ; the stem and raohis, 
usually deep ohestnnt-brown and polished, are 
oblong-lanceolate in shape and of a rich green 
colour. It oomes from Java and various other 
Indian and Pacific Islands. 

A. hkterocarpum is another handsome stove 
Fern, a native of various of the Indian Islands 
as well as the Himalayas ; but the only form of 
the plant I have seen m cultivation is from Java. 
The stem and raohis are polished and deep 
ohestnut-brown; the fronds vary from 6 inches 
to 2 feet in height, and from 1 inch to 2 inohes 
in breadth ; the pinnaa are numerous, dentate on 
the upper edge, quite plain on the lower, and 
deep-green in oolour. G. W. 


8933 —Culture of the Elk’s-horn 
Fem. —This is a very easy plant to grow in a 
greenhouse temperature. I nave had fine plants 
in a cool conservatory, both in pots and also in 
baskets. If grown in a pot, fill the pot half full 
of broken crooks or bricks; put a little Moss 
or rough peat over the drainage, and pot in 
rough peat and loam, made porous with crushed 
charcoal and silver sand. Water with care, 
giving no more than is necessary to keep the 
soil moderately moist, till the roots take pos¬ 
session of the new compost—then water more 
freely.—E. H. 

8M7.— Worm-casts on a lawn.— If the lawn 
is not too Urge the best plan to adopt is to take up 
the turf, put down a layer of sifted ooal-ashes an inon 
thick, and ley the turf on it. Thie will he a permanent 
oure, and will be the oheepeeb In the loon ua. If thie la 
too muoh trouble, water the lawn witnl mi water, and 
gather up the worms as they crawl out of their holes. 
— E. H. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HERBACEOUS AND BORDER PLANTS. 
This is an excellent time to replant a great 
many of the most useful of our border plante, 
and that they well repay the attention I am 
fully oonvinoed, not only by the lucre aaed quan¬ 
tity, but above all by the great improvement in 
the sise and aubatanoe of the individual flowers. 
Such plante aa Phloxes of many varied oolours, 
Campanulas, and pareunial Sunflowers, are 
gross feeding plants, and there is no comparison 
between the flowers of those left long on a piece 
of land without transplanting and those that 
are aet out at wide intervals on well euriohed 
soil Then there are the dwarfer plants, snoh aa 
Daisies, Primroses, and Aurioulas, Pinks, Ac , 
which if left too long without transplanting will 
die away in the centres of the plants, while the 
younger portions grow outward, evidently seek¬ 
ing new soil to root in; but if taken up and 
palled into pieoea and replanted even on poor 
•oil, they grow away with inoreaaed vigour and 
make fine specimens by spring. After many triala 
with most of the border plante in cultivation, I 
am inolined to the belief that autumn is the 
beet time to transplant any kind of plant that 
makes some new growth above ground before 
the winter sets in ; but those that remain quite 
dormant I like to leave undisturbed until the 
sun begins to shine in spring, as in February 
moat of the hardy plants are showing signs of 
returning vigour, and may safely be trans¬ 
planted or divided, for it is when the crowns are 
out through in dividing that the plants suffer if 
left in cold soil too long while in a dormant 
condition; and anyone who has choice kinds of 
herbaoeous plants to deal with should make 
notes of the best times for dividing and replant¬ 
ing, for although they live and flower when left 
alone, they certainly live, thrive, and flower 
mnoh more abundantly when they are trans¬ 
planted to fresh soil. J. G. H. 


8907.—Culture of Hyacinths.— These 
■noosed well in any good garden soil, bnt the 
one that is most suitable Is a light, rich, and 
well drained one. The ground should be well 
broken up to the depth of at least 18 inohes, at the 
same time adding a goodly quantity of decayed 
manure, and if possible some cow-manure. 
Should the land be heavy a liberal quantity of 
aand well worked In will be beneficial. The 
bnlba should be planted aa early aa possible in 
October, abont 6 inohes apart and 4 inohes deep. 
There is no need for any protection exoept in 
very exposed situations, and then only in very 
severe weather. If appearance is of the first 
importance the beds may be covered with Cocoa- 
fibre refuse, which has a neat look. Whan the 
blooming period is over, and the leaves show 
signs of deoay, the bulbs may be lifted and stored 
in a cool, dry place until future time for plant¬ 
ing. Eaoh bloom as it comes np should be staked 
wish a neat little stlok, or, better still, with tbs 
improved wire supports.— Sidney L. Browne, 
Elloufjh Hall , Beccles , Suffolk. 

8930.—Weedy tennis-lawn.— I cured 
mine an ordinary lawn easily and effeotnally, 
and have recommended my plan to several neigh¬ 
bours with like result. Take a email oil-can, 
•nob as is used by sewing-machinists, fill it with 
oommon paraffin-oil, press the bottom of the 
can and squirt twioe into the centre of the Plan¬ 
tain, and it will never appear again, aa I have 
tested. Treat Dandelions, Ac., in preoliely the 
same way. They die and do not destroy the 
Grass, bnt simply leave the mark where they 
have been. I freed my lawn of ante by the 
same prooeas. Kick the heaps ao that yon oan 
uncover the ants’ eggs (this is important), and 
squirt the paraffin on it at onoe, and repeat the 
prooess if they show np again, as mine did, in 
another spot (they oloar out ins tarn ter from the 
old), and in a fortnight you will see none. I am 
trying, so far with success, the extinction of 
Horse- radish, another nnisanoe where not 
wanted. I dig down a foot or so and doss the 
root freely with paraffin, and there appears to 
be an end of it.— Elat. 

8998. —Destroying weeds on walks — 
The best way to destroy weeds on walks at this 
season is to dig them over, bnrying the weeds 
at the bottom, tread the surface all over, rake it 
smooth, giving the surface of the walk just the 
right pitch to throw off the water, and then roll 


it down quite hard, and there will, with an 
oooasional rolling, be a dean and oomfortable walk 
all the winter. It will not oost half so mnoh to 
turn It over as it would to attempt to kill the 
weeds on the snrfsoe, as the usual weedkillers 
do not sot well at this season of the year. The 
only time when salt and other weed destroyers 
oan be supplied with advantage la in dry 
weather, between the months of March and 
April.—E. H. 

8917. —Growing* Carnations —No great 
difficulty will be experienced in growing these 
charming and fragrant flowers successfully at 
Stream ham, providing the soil is suitable and 
free from wire worms, which are deadly enemies 
to all the Carnation tribe. They like a good, 
loamy toil, made moderately rioh; bnt clay is 
too heavy, and the first step I should reoommand 
Is to have a lot of it bnrnt with small coal or 
slack. There is nothing that Carnations enjoy 
so mnoh as any burnt material of this kin<L 
The ground should then be well drained, and 
afterwards thoroughly trenched to a depth of 
two feet, working it well and mixiog the bnrnt 
earth with it, also some old hotbed-manure or 
leaf-soil, and if atlll inclined to bo heavy, plenty 
of fresh ooal-ashes, road-sweepings, or the like. 
Keep the finest and beat parts of the soil on the 
surface, and the rougher below. Level, and lay 
the ground ont in beds 4 feet wide, with a 2 feet 
or 3 feet walk between eaoh. Under the dream- 
■tanoee, I should recommend not setting the 
plants ont until early next April; then make 
use of strong, well-hardened layers or plants 
from cuttings, and obtain them in single pots if 
yon oan. riant them very firmly. A freak 
■took most bs propagated from these every year 
by means of layers or onttings, and I should 
also advise growing a number of seedling plants 
as well as the named kinds.—B. C. B. 

8981.—Fungi and weeds on a lawn — 
Tour difficulty is not so serious as yon suppose. 
Fresh slaked Urns, sprinkled on the snrfaos, will 
destroy the Fungi, bat it may require repeated 
applications to do so; yon may even have to 
extend the operation over the next year. It 
depends a good deal npon the source from whence 
the Fnngi originate. If it is from the deoay ing 
roots of trees, they will probably appear as 
different times for several years to oome. With 
regard to the weeds, yon cannot do better than 
to dig them ont daring the winter, filling np the 
holes with fresh soil.—J. C. 0. 

8996. — Treatment of L.ilmm can¬ 
did um. — All that the white garden Lily 
(L. oandidum) and English and Spanish Irises 
require is good, light, garden mould, with a top- 
dressing of stable-manure. If let alone and only 
watered in dry weather they will multiply and 
flourish. About every three years it will be 
neoessary to remove such bulbs of the Lily as are 
too much crowded together; in this manner my 
Madonna LUiea, whioh all originated from three 
bulbs, now number at least 150, of whioh 80 
bloomed splendidly this vnmmer- — A. Q. 
Butler. 


—UllmblDflr plant for north-east wall.— 
Nothing mnoh less hardy than a Virginian Creeper, Ivy, 
or Clematis vltalba, groirn simply for Its foliage, one bo 
expeoted to flourish in suoh a position. You might try tbs 
Winter Jasmine, or a small plant of ths Fiery Taors as 
well; bat on the whole I should reoommend an AmpSopsb 
VeitohL—B. 0. R. 


8925.— improving a clay solL-Nothing hks 
burning a lot of It with small ooal or wool, drain is 
well, and mix the burnt and unborn! portions thoroughly. 
Manure la hardly neoeeeary, though some rough, littery 
stuff mixed ia with the lower epli would do good. To 
lighten It still further you may add leaf-mould, mad, rood- 
iweepioge, or aoy light, randy material. Good olean fresh 
honae (ooal) tehee are a< gooi aa any thing.—B. O. R. 


8986 —Improving a damp clay soil.— 
It may be advisable to use a 3-moh drain along 
the front of the border, digging three feet Into 
the day to lay the drain. If it Is posalble ho 
burn the day near the border, the rough, hard 
material, after the product of the fire has boon 
screened, should bo placed in the drain over the 
pipes, and the fine stuff dng into the border. 
This will be a lasting improvement at a com¬ 
paratively small expense. If the borsiog oan- 
not bs carried ont, there is nothing for it bat ho 
hunt up all the ashes, bnrnt earth, and other 
porous materials, and dig them into the border. 
The drain will, under any oiroomstanoee, be a 
great help. These not only carry off surplus 
water, but will aerate the oeld, wet soil at him 
■amt time.—E. H. 
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TRBIEIS AND SHRUBS. 

8852. —Deutziae not flowering.— Doubt¬ 
less, the plants ware not grown strongly trough, 
and the wood not properly ripened off in the 
autumn. Four-fifths of the similar complaints 
so often heard regarding these plants : Myrtles, 
Genistas, Heaths, and many hard* wooded sub* 
jeota, arise through a combination of these two 
causes. In order to keep a plant in a healthy 
and sufficiently vigorous oondition to enable io 
to bloom freely, a certain amount of growth 
must be made annually, but unless this is tho¬ 
roughly ripened or matured, it is useless. On 
the other hand, ripening without growth—* e., 
starvation — is equally bad as regards free 
flowering. In the early part of the season 
growth must be enoouraged in all this class of 
subjects, either by repotting or shifting, as may 
bo neoessary, or by top-dressing, liberal water¬ 
ing, the use of liquid-manure, and the frequent 
use of the syringe. A sufficient amount of 
growth having been made by, say, the middle of 
July, it only remains to ripen it off, and this can 
only be effsoted by free exposure to sunshine 
and fresh air, with a reduction in the supply of 
water at the roots. I usually stand all such 
plants on, or, to save trouble in watering, plunge 
them in ashes in a very sunny and, if possible, 
sheltered spot out of-doors during August and 
September, and with liberal oulture in the spric g, 
they never fail to bloom well. Last year was, 
however, an exceptionally bad one for ripening 
wood all round.—B. C. R. 

8988. — Plants under Beech and 
Chestnut-trees.—^ These are the two worst 
trees for other plants to grow under. The only 

f lant that will be a permanent success is the 
vy, and I have generally found the small-leaved 
kind that is found in the woods creeping along 
the ground in the gloomiest places the best to 
plant. I do not think the creeping Forget-me- 
not (Omphalodes verna) will succeed, but a few 
of the oommon hardy bulbs, such as the Aoonite 
and Snowdrop might be planted among the Ivy. 
—B. H. 

8843. — Clematis Jaokmani. — Mine- 
tenths of the plants in commerce are 41 worked ” 
or grafted on bits of the root of the oommon C. 
Vitalba, this being done in a dose heat in spring. 
But cuttings root freely if properly treatea, and 
makes nearly, if not quite, as good plants as the 
others. Take off the side-shoots when about 
4 inohes long in the spring, and insert them 
singly in thumb-pots filled with light, rich, sandy 
soli; plunge in a hot-bed at 65 degs. or 70 degs , 
and keep dose, shaded, and fairly moist until 
rooted, then harden off and pot them on as re¬ 
quired. It is necessary that eaoh cutting be 
taken off with a 41 heel” attached, and they 
must also be inserted somewhat firmly.—B C. R. 

8990 — Killing Poplars, etc.— You have 
been correctly informed. Both Poplars and 
Elders will throw up young shoots if out down 
olose to the ground and nothing more is done to 
them* To prevent their doing so, cover the 
ground all over with a layer of salt 3 inohes 
thick, within a radius of 3 feet round the outside 
of the stems. If this is not effectual repeat the 
application early in the summer. Paraffin-oil 
applied in sufficient quantities in dry weather to 
reach the principal roots would be a very effec¬ 
tive way of destroying the old stems and roots. 
—J. 0. C. 

8997 —Clematis and Ivy-leaves eaten 
by Caterpillars.— You had better be patient 
with your Ivy, and leave it in the oondition it is 
now in until the beginning of Maroh, when you 
may shear over the whole surface and out off 
all the leaves. In a few weeks after anew crop 
will take their place; but if you out the dis¬ 
figured leaves off now, the bare spaoes will 
remain an eyesore all the winter. The Clematis 
may be pruned now if It requires it —J. C. C. 

9011 —Planting 1 a hedge on a road¬ 
side bank —i agree wioh you in thinking that 
your case is almost hopeless in striving to get 
*n evergreen hedge established in such a position. 
As you do not like Laurels, the oommon Privet 
is the moat likely plant to suit you. Few, if 
any other subjeots, will endure the drip from 
the Fir-trees and the dry soil and thrive. Next 
to the oommon Laurel, the green Holly will do 
as well as any evergreen. Under the circum¬ 
stances I must, however, recommend you to try 
the Privet.—J. C. C. 
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8014.—Cutting back Clematises.— Whether the 
plants should be out In or not depends upon whether they 
are wanted to extend or the contrary. If the space Is 
limited, any of the Jaokmani type may be out back 
quite hard in the early coring, just before the new growth 
oommenoes; but Mrs. Baser belongs to the patens section, 
which bloom on me o d wood, and the best of this most 
therefore be left if flowers are wanted next year.—B. O. R. 

8976 — Pruning- and transplanting Berbena. 
—By the oommon B-.rberls, I suppose tne deciduous 
speoies is meant. The beet time to prune is In February. 
The tram planting may be done now, or any time in open 
weather, between this and the middle of March.—S. H. 

8930.—Wintering Bay-trees.—These suffer during 
severe winters, and, if possible, when severe frott sets in 
remove them to some out* building. If there is no green¬ 
house a stable or otash-house will keep them sale.—E. H. 


THH KITCHEN GARDEN. 

L4TE PEAS. 

In Gardening, Sept. 28bh, p. 423, there la a 
short note recommending Walker's Perpetual- 
bearing Pea for late crops, and I think the 
■nbjeot worthy of some attention. I have 
always found that Ne Plus Ultra answers all 
requirements as a perpetual bearer. I had a 
row this season from which I gathered for the 
first time on July 20bh, and it oontinned in good 
bearing up to 23th September. The plants then 
were still in bloom, and continued so until 
oat off by frost. I find that four things are 
necessary to attain this end. (1), The ground 
mast be well trenched, working into the bottom 
spit plenty of good, not over rotten stable- 
manure. The top spit should have manure from 
an old hot-bed, whioh will be found best for the 
roots to work in at first. (2), The seed should 
be sown in a broad trench, at the rate of about 
1 quart to a row 60 feet long. (3), When about 
6 inohes high, the plantB should have a dusting 
over with wood-ashes, and some bushy stiok 
placed to them, at least 6 feet high (better if 
they are 8 feet), on each side. Cut the pods off 
with a sharp knife, not pull them off; it will 
take very little more time, for whioh you will be 
doubly repaid by an increase in the yield through 
the season. _ T. T. 

8920.— Arrangfeicent of a Tomato 
house. —Under the olroumstanoes nothing will 
be gained by keeping the plants in pots until 
the first fruit has set, and I should certainly say 
plant them oat of the 5 inoh pots as soon as 
sufficiently strong and the pots fairly full of 
roots, even if no bloom were showing at all. 
The idea that Tomato-plants are benefited by 
being starved in the early stages is an entirely 
erroneous one, as I have proved, my beat batoh 
this year having been shifted on and planted 
out without having experienced an hoar's check, 
or lost a single leaf. The stronger the plants, 
•o that the growth made is firm and stocky, the 
stronger and finer will the trasses of bloom 
and fruit be, and the most robust growth is 
always made under the planting-out system 
Above all things, avoid allowing the plants 
beooming drawn or weak while in the pots. 
The best plaoe is a shelf near the glass, with 
plenty of room. Keep the temperature at a 
range of 55 degs.[to 70 degs.or thereabouts; but 
rather sacrifice a few degrees than shat up too 
closely.—B C. R. 

9007.— Forcing Tomatoes.— From plants afoot high 
now, fruit ought to be gathered next March, if the fertilisa¬ 
tion Is etbended to. Do not let the roots run Into the hoi - 
bed, or the growth will be too strong Keep them moving 
steadily through the dark days and iooreaae the tempera- 
tore w» en the days, begin to lengthen. A night tempera¬ 
ture of 55 degs. a ill be high enough till Christmas, then 
raise to 60 degs — E. H. 

9002. —Raising Tomatoes from seed in winter. 
—Tomatoes may be raised in a warm window, bat it will 
not be advisable to sow the reeds before Maroh. Sow the 
seeds thinly in light sandy-soil in well-drained pots, and 
prick off singly in small pits when two inohes high, using 
the same kied of eoU. When the pots are nloely filled 
with roots, shift into larger pots in rather better soil.— 
K II 

8663. — Pennyroyal In winter.—Ib is best to trans¬ 
plant it annually. Young plants pass though the winter 
wish less injury ihan old thick ma mb. The bed should 
oooupy a well drained rather ele valid eltuatloo. When 
winter sets in shelter with evergreen branches.—K. H. 

9003. — Growing French Beans and 
Cue ambers.—Mo Pins Ultra is one of the 
best forcing Beans, and if these are planted now, 
and grown on In a general temperature in a light 
position near the glass, the crop may be gathered 
in January and February. The Beans for the 
second house should be planted early in Decem¬ 
ber. Plant thinly in rich soil. About equal 
parts of turfy loam and old manure will do. 
The night temperature should not fall below 
63 degs.—E. H. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.- Queries and answers are inserted in 
GxRDiinxe free of charge if correspondents follow the rule t 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardknino, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
shoiud be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardknino has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

An BW6TB (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may qften be 
very ustful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


9033.—tlrowing JastlOlas.—I would like to know 
how to grow these plants ?— Squash. 

9031.— Gleaning Asparagus-seed.— Will someone 
kindly inform me tue best wsy to clean Aepa* agoc-aeed ?— 
Q. R. 

9035 -Q lick eat growing weeping tree - What 
is the quvoke«t growing weeping tree, and when is the 
best time to plant it T—Munster. 

9033.—drafting fruit-trees.—When ie the proper 
time for the above, and would it do to grafs an Apple on a 
Pjar-:ree that ie unfruitful?— W. Hollis. 

9037.— Tomato for market.—Will some Tomato 
grower kindly inform me what ie the beet and mostproHflo 
kind for maiket purposes?— Constant Reads r 

6033.—Wintering Olnera la marttima—May 
this silvery-leaved plant be wintered in the open grouLd, 
or is the promotion of a oold frame neoessary l-Bosco. 

9039 —Taking up and cooking Oardoons.— 
Would someone kindly Inform me the oorreot time bo take 
up C irdoons, and the best way of oooking them ?—O. B B. 

9940 . -Wash for tree seems. — Will someone 
kindly reoommend me a wash 1 oan put on the stems of 
yonng trees to prevent sheep and rabbits eating them ?— 
G. R. 

9041.— Propagating India-rubber-plant.- How 
oan 1 propagate tne Iodia-rabber-plsnt, and also what is 
the proper Utatatsi and temperature for the same?— 

Lizzie. 

0042 —Lily of the VaUey seeding -iiitusuai for a 
Lily of the Valley to seed? 1 have one plant bearing 
•oarlet pods as the preteat Urns. Haw shall I treat the 
seed?—J. S. 

9043. — Iiimewashlng fruit- trees. -Is whitewash¬ 
ing or lime washing the t'unkf of Apple and other fruit- 
trees supposed to ioortase tbe crop ot fruit, or Is it a fact 
that ib does do so ? -Trianolb. 

9044. -Sulphur ana Chrysanthemums.— How 
long should flowers of sulphur dusted over the leaves of 
three plant) to deetrov mildew be allowed to remain? 
Should it be syringed tff ?-W. L. J. 

9045 —Applying I paraffin-oil and water to 
fruit-trees.—Will “J. O. U.” kindly say when is the 
best tlie of year ta apply naraffli oil and water to the 
b:anobesof fruit trees?—J. Maiiont. 

9016 — Bouvardla-leavea curling up.— What It 
the oAuee of the leave) of Bauvardtas ourllng up, turning 
brown, and afterwards dropping eff ? The flowet-bods ain 
beat shy, and josb opening.—ff. M. S. 

9047.—Peach-tree In an unheated green¬ 
house.— w bat kind of Peaoh-tree wou>d do beeb in an 
nnheated greenhouse with a southern aspect? Fruit to 
ripen in Angust or September?— Munster. 

9048 - Destroying tom-tits.— Oan any reader of 
Gardening kindly Inform me how to eatoh or get rid of 
the tom-tlts whioh infest my garden, peoking and so 
destroying all my ohoioe Pears ?-E. K. B. 

9049. —Treatment of Fuchsia procumbene.— 
Is ib to be onb back like other Fuchiiar, if so, ab whai time 
of the year? I shall be grabeful for aoy information on 
the treatment of Ibis pretty plant.—M. A. 8. 

9050. —Seedling Cherries.—I have six of these about 
6 Inohes in height, growing outside. Should they be left 
outside or taken indoors for the winter ? Any other in¬ 
formation as to treatment will oblige.— Vixor. 

9051. — Repotting Agapanthus.-! lately bought 
two specimens of Agapminus nob llatu*. Tbs pots are 
so full of roots there Is no soil visible. Should they be 
repotted—if to, when; and should the planba bs divided ? 
—Mala. 

6052 - Boee cuttings damping off.-Cm anyone 
kindly tell me the probaole rsisen of Roie oustings damp 
logoff? Taoy wars struok to a pat under glee at the 
beginning of September, and have not had much water.— 

E. M. G. 

9053 -Double Stocks for show.— will someone 
kindly tell ma how to grow thsee planti for show? I have 
no heated etraotnre in whioh ta raise the seeds, but I oin 
give them a warm south border, and great oare and atten¬ 
tion.- Kit. 

9064.—Dahlias running to growth.—will some¬ 
one kindly Inform me how lb is that my Dahlias have 
grown to euoh vast boshes this season without! any flowers 
on them, or only two or three very poor ones ? Tbe situa¬ 
tion is very open, the soil good, gravelly, light aril. 8ome 
of the room are Oaotus, others single rad, acd many have 
not (lowered at alt Locality Is between Gresnwioh and 
Woolwich.-J. H. 
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9066. —Bast oUmUng Bo m and_ _ 

—Which art the next beat oltmblng Rote* ana Ole 
metises to Glolre de Dijon and O Jackman!? There are 
several plants of both here, eo 1 ahonld like other varie¬ 
ties.—JT3. 

9050.— Dracaena vlvlparum — Hea Draossna vlv!- 
parum any other name ? I believe there la a variegated 
form; am 1 oorreot? Are they rare plants, and what it 
the beet mode of culture to produce well furnished speci¬ 
mens?—J. S 

9067. — A Pear-tree dropping its fruit.— I have a 

K ramldal Paar-tree, Knight'sMonarch, whioh always drops 
i fruit just before the time to gather. Oan anyone 
kindly tell me the aanse, or whether this variety is Ilabh 
to do so ?—P. P. 

9J58.— Preparing an open border for Carna¬ 
tions.— I should be obliged if someone would kindly 
Inform me of the best way to prepare an open border for 
Carnations where the soil Is rather poor, and liable to 
wire worm ?—8. F. 

9059.— Treatment of a Crape-Vine.— The bsok of 
my house is being pointed, and the men have to take down 
a Grape-Vine on it, and It is now lying in a heap upon the 
ground. It> hat borne no bunohes of fruit this year. What 
oan 1 do with it?-J. G. Hills. 

9065.- Keeping boys oat of a garden.—! live 
near a large town, and the boys from It get over my back 
garden wall, which ie a tout 8 feet high. Would someone 
kindly give me a good method for keeping them ont, and 
the probable ooet of it ?—Tascohla. 

9061.— Wintering bedding Pelargoniums.— 
I wonder if anyone has tried potting these Geraniums or 
Pelargoniums in tine instead of poke? It i* muoh more 
eoontmioal where there ere many used in the house. Suoh 
as Pme-Apple, salmon tins, h?.—K it. 

9062 — Pmms and Pears for an east wall — 
What kinds of Plums and Psars would do well on an east 
wall (western aep-oi)? Looality, Kingstown, Ireland. 
Fruit to ripen not laier than August and September? 
Qaiok growers preferred.— Mu« stir. 

9063 —Back wall of a greenhouse turning 
green —Is there anything I oan do or put In the lime- 
wash to prevent the back wall of my lean-to greenhouse 
taming fcreen, whlab is dost In a week or so after having 
been dene with llmewaeh ?—Matt. G. 

9064 — Seedling Carnations.— Those I raised from 
seed in April of this year era 8 inches in height, but have 
produced no blooms. I shall be pleas'd to know how to 
treat them to ensure flowers neat year ? Do they require 
any particular kind of eo 1 ?— J. G. Hills. 

9035 — Suburban flower shows. —Will someone 
kindly inform me whether there is sny show held in or 
near London in whloh classes exist for produce grown in 
the suburbs, or within a given dletanoe of London ? ai ^ 
particular*, or how to obtain them ?—T. A. B. 

9068 —Destroying white-fly.— I have a lean-to 
house, from whloh Tomato-plants nave just been polled 
np. as they were infested witn white-fly ; the tree* on tbe 
back wall are also covered with them. Will someone kindly 
1st me know how I oan dee.roy the fly ?-J. H. 

9J67.—Roman Hyacinths and Freeelae. — 
About two months a*o I potted (everal of the stave. 
One only has come up. The others are in a dark cupboard 
Would it be an Inducement for them to shoot if brought 
into the light ? I oanoob give them heat.—Kir. 

9088.— Growing winter Cucumbers — I have 
a new Ouonmber-houaa, 20 feet long, by 9 feel wiie, heated 
by hot water. Would “E. H." kindly desoiibe how to 

6 repare the bed for the plants, and also what temperature 
is house ought to be kept daring winter?—O a&los. 

9069 - Cumbers for a cemented house front. 
—Would someone kindly give me the names of some self- 
dinging, hardy - flowering climbers, suitable for the 
cemented front of a house faoing north-west. Locality, 
South Cornwall, and also state the best time for planting? 

—CORNISHWOMAN. 8 

9070.—Destroying earwigs. - Would any ex¬ 
perienced reader of Ga&dbsmo kindly advise me as to 
what I oan use to destroy earwigs In my flower garden ? 
During summer the Slooks and Asters and other plants 
have been ilterally ewarming, and were partly destroyed 
' by them ?—Hast. G. 

9071—Vlnes for a cold greenhouse.— Are there 
any three Vines (eav two bUok and one whltt) that would 
thrive well In a cold greenhouse, no heating being need * 
the Grapes to ripen In September at latest. The green¬ 
house has a warm, southern aspect. Looality, Kingstown 
Ireland.—M umstbr. * 

9072.-Feather Hyacinths not flowering.— 
Will someone kindly help me to dltoover the reason of my 
Feather Hyacinths not flowering ? They have been three 
years planted in an open situation, in a fairly good, 
gravelly soil. They show plenty of foliage, but nob a 
single bloom.-J. H. 

7? reotln fi[ a greenhouse. — win anyone 
kindly inform me how to ereob a ltan-to greenhouse? I 
have six lights, 7 feet 8 inches by 2 feet 11 inohee. Also 
two pieces of wood for the front, each 8 feet by 2 feet 
Also quantity of brioks required? Any Information will 
greatiy oblige.— Simpliton. 

9^74. -Pears for a north-eaet wall.—I shall be 
glad if someone will kindly give me the names of two good 
Peers for a high north-east wall wbtoh dose not get any 
eon after about 9 a.m ? Lcoility Cheltenham. Soil on 
surface rather h avy, And rich subsoil oiay. Also beet 
form of trees?—O. Dawss. 

9076.— Culture of bulbs.— I shall feel obliged If 
Mmeope will kindly tall me how to plant and onlftlvate the 
following bulbs : 1, Eranthis hyemalle; 2, Ornlthogalum 
arabtoum ; 3, Triteleia lilaolna; 4, Bulbooodium vernum? 
Pot culture preferred. Will the eame treatment as for 
Hyacinths do?—O sborbb. 

9076.-Treatment of a Roee.--I hare n small Perle 
dee Jardin Rose in a 6-inch pot. It made no growth all 
lummer, and all the leaves onme oil. I plnnged the pot 
In water, and two blooms have appeared with young 
and the plant seems Inollned to make more leaven 
whtoh, however, soon fall off. What should be done with 
.It now ? It is in a email window greenhoam.—W. L. J. 


9077.— Treatment of Fig-trees.—will_ 

please to say how some email Fig-trees that have ripened 
their fruit in a greenhorne, with heat, ought to be treated ? 
Should they be turned ont-of-door*, or kept in ? They 
have made no fresh wood. If they ought to be kept in 
the house, should they be left to rest or watered ?—R. B. 

9078 —8west Peas losing their flowers. -Will 
someone klocuy Inform me of the cause of Sweet Peat 
losing their flowers last year? They grew to an im¬ 
mense else without a single good flower, though there 
were thousands of buds. The Mil is a light gravelly one, 
fairly good, and the situation remarkably open.—J. H. 

9079.—Winter temperature of a vinery.—I 
have a vinery, 2 1 feet square, planted on either side with 
Black Hamburgh Vine*, two j ears old. The border la 
inside, and the house is heated by hot-water pipes. Would 
" J. O. C ," or " E. H.," kindly quote the temperature that 
it ought to be kept during the winter ?—Carlos. 

9030. — Planting Anemones, Ranunculuses, 
and Iceland Poppies.— d wish to plant two rather 
•mall beds, one with single Anemones, the other with 
Ranunculuses. Will someone kindly tell me If I oan plant 
loeland Popples In between the plants to oome in after the 
others have flowered, or will they all flower the same time ? 
—A. XL 

9081.—Ross Triomphe de Rennes.—I shall be 
planting this Rose shortly (looality, Olaphem j motion), 
but oannot decide upon the position it should have, in 
the “ Rose Garden,” Mr. William Paul eiys, “ a good 
hardy rose but Mr. B. R. Oant oataloguee It as " very 
tender.” Will someone please to eay who la oorreot ?-J. 
Ellipf. 

9031. — Best twenty-four Dahlias for show.— 
I am deairoue of growing come Dahlias for *how next 
season. If someone would kndly give me the names of 
the beet 24 varieties, show and fancy, for competition, I 
should feel greatly obliged ; and also give me some hints 
as to arranging them in coloan on the stand ?—Anxious 
Exquiaut. 

9023.— Nut-bushes not bearing fruit.— I have a 
number of large Nut-bushes growing near the outside of 
an Oik plantation. Soli rather stiff. They never bear, 
theugh they are, perbapr, flfby years old. They seem 
perfectly healthy, and have not many snokere. I should 
be glad to be told what ti eacment would make them bear 
fruit?—B. W. S. 

9031 —Treatment ot climbing plants on a 
house wall.—Over tbe front of my bouts, feeing east, 
I have a white Jasmine, a Passion-flower, and a Glolre de 
Dijon Rose. All are now looking very shabby end die- 
orderly. WhaUi beet to do wish them? The Pass ion- 
flower Is all matted together, not having been properly 
trained.— M. A. B. r J 

9035.— Self gown single Dahllas.-la it not un- 
usual for single Dahlias to spring up from self sawn seed 
whloh has remained in the ground through the «Inter and 
vegetated in eprlog ? I have now in my garden a very 
nloe plant whloh haa blossomed well throughout the 
summer under these olroumstances. I should like to hear 
the experience of others.—J. D. 

9088. — Allantus or Tree of Heaven.—I have seen 
the annual cutting down of this tree somewhere recom¬ 
mended In order bo keep it in a young state with ore stem 
only. Having just planted one, would like to try this 
method. Shall I out toe tree down to the ground, or leave 
a bad above ground ? Any instructions for oolture of this 
beautiful tree will be welcome to— Tappib. 

9037.— Growing Mushrooms. - 1 am anxious 
to grow Maehrooms, but have hitherto failed in my 
attempt. I have a frame with briok side* about 4 feet by 
4 f ! e A’ u , . 6et ,0 dee P. » nd plenty of horse drop dogs 
and Oak leaves. Would fa be a good plan to mix them for 
a Mushroom bed ? My eheda are overrun with mice which. 
I fear, would eat the Mushroom)?— Amathur. 

9388— Strawberries and chalky ground.— 
Wcu’d someone kindly tell me what crops will draw the 
substance out of chalk? My garden ground Is gravelly, 
* dr ** ,ln *r of this oaloareous earth, and now 
the Strawberries die off, and the leaves all turn yellow, and 
m£ er * ° h# i k WM not} P al the Plants are doing weU. 
The sort la S r J. Paxton.-W. G., Southampton. 

9089. — Covering the hack-wall of a fernery. 
—In constructing a three-quarter span greenhouse. 21 feet 
long and 10 fMt wide, heated wioh a hot-water apparatus, 
I have divided off 8 feet for a fernery. I shall be obliged 
for any suggestions as to how I shall plant or furnish the 
“ck-wall, 7 feet above staging. Whas would be most 
suitable for oreepev for roof ?— Fbrms, near Brintol. 

.« ??? tom greenhouse. —Would 

B. O. R kindly advise me as to the kind of Rose-tree I 
•honkl get to glow best in a small greenhouie ? Situation: 
5«»ton, Newoeetle-on-Tyne (smoky). I do not want a 
alimbsr, but a short stubby one to grow in, say, a 7-Inoh 

52> iS??2*.2S*. bo K 45 « <,,gfc *° 60 <•»"■« winter, 

not soft or loose In the flowers, and a free bloomer — 
Matt. G. 

9091.— Hardy eveiwreena.-i have, in the suburb! 
of a town free from smoke, a piece of land a little over one 
with a frontage to a road of 60 yards, and 
I wish to plant on the front part before the house is built 
soms good trees and shrubs, principally evergreen*. At 
present there are none upon It. friU someone kindly 
give me the namee of some of the best varietlee for the 
purpoie? Looality, frolverhampton.—Lix. 

9092 -Management of a neglected garden.— 
token about nine,acres of land. Toere is an orchard 
with 00 Pear-trees, and about 6 JO Gooseberry-bushes, and 
500 Raspberry-oanes in It, a number of whioh are under the 
Pear-trees. The Pear-trees are vary oid, and have had 
but little frolt on this year. The Raspberries have done 
fairly well, bnt the Gooreberiy-bnahei only preduoed 
about 40 stones weight of fruit. The other land had grown 
Strawberries end Tarnfpe for the lest thirty years. The 
Strawberries have been very mooh neglected. They ere 
oloee together and almost wild. Ths land is overrun with 
blaok slugs. A few Potatoes put in this year are eaten 
through and through What must I do with the plaoe ? 

I thought of gae liming it, and H of any good, what Is 
the proper quantity per aore ? The land Is very heavy and 
ho ° - “ d ***'*■ 
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9098. — Best soil for bedding-plan to.—Will soma- 
one Inform me what Is the best soil for Lobelias, bed¬ 
ding Pelargoniums, and other bedding - plants ? This 
summer nearly all my plan be have gone to leaf. Ths 
gardener suggests ths soil Is too strong. It holds a good 
proportion of olay and lime. As flowers are wanted rather 
than leaves, I would be muoh obliged by information aa 
to toe beet manner of permanently lightening the soil.— 

9094.— Pruning Cordon Peaches.— Would some¬ 
one kindly give me a reply io your next Issue upon 
the pruning of Cordon Peaches ? I ask the question, 
of oourse, knowing tbat the frmt of next year le borne upon 
the wood pioluoed this season ; how Is it, therefore, man¬ 
aged to keep the Gordons In somewhat the does and 
proper trim whioh hardy fruits upon the spur system 
usually present without the lajlng In of new wood?— 
Thom* s Curtis. 

9095 —Treatment of Indian Azaleas and Abn- 
tlioaa.— 1 have six Indian Astleas with buds well set that 
are making new shoots from the base. Should these bo 
nipped off or allowed bo grow on ? They were repotted 
soon after flowering, and have been ontelde for about three 
months. Trey are in a oold frame at present, with the 
light* on. Should Abutilone be out back at all? Mina 
have not yet done flowering, and have erown shoots about 
30 lnohes during bhe rummer.—M. B. J. 

9096.— Treatment of a Mareohal Niel Rosa.— 
I have a Marshal Ntel climbing Rote in a 7 inch pot, —4 
with to know whit, if anything, should be done with It 
this winter? Prior to this summer it was io toe open 
garden for two years, but did not grow more than 13 lnohes 
In that time. Sinoe June last it has been put in a rather 
oool greenhorns, and Is growing fait, being now about 
3 feet long (6 ehoota) Should it be pub in larger pot and 
pruned ? I have some 13 inoh pots a) hand.— Cassius. 

9097 -Preeervlng Batavian Endive In winter. 
— Will someone kindly tell me how to preserve Batavian 
Endive for nee in salads during the winter? And Is then 
any way either by earthing np or oovering up ? 1 have tried 
covering a few plants with Stake's pots, the shelter of 
whioh proved suoh an attraction to slags that the pienta 
were soon destroyed, and all the eluge did not ooneume 
rotted qulokly from the damp. I should, therefore, be 
muoh obliged for any information on the subject.—U cb- 
scribbr. 

9098 — Trees for a smoky climate.— My premises 
are situated in Sooth Staffordshire, ironworks district. 
On one side of my garden are planted about a dozjn com¬ 
mon Poplars (large leaf). They grow well, and smoke 
does not seem to injare them ; but they are too large, and 
the trunks show eigne ot deoay, whioh I am tout is a 
common failing of toe Poplar. I intend cutting them 
down. What trees wonid be bed to plant in their plaoe, 
growing to, say, about 15 feet or 20 feet, and sui ed to a 
rather tmoky olimate ? -Cassius. 

9099. — Tree-leevee on a Vine border.—I havi 
been in the habit of oolleoting the dead tree-leaves la 
aubumn and sticking them on a bit of spare border at the 
greenhouse, where, covered with some stable manure, 
they rotted dating the winter. Last spring I put two 
Vines in the house—Hamburgh and Fosbet’s Seedling— 
whloh have done very well, the roots being in the bit ot 
border referred to. Perhaps someone would kindly let mo 
know whether or not I oan now put the leaves In the same 
position as before without in jury to the roots of the Vines t 
—Ek quirks. 

9100. —Planting 1 an orchard— I have a yiioe cf 
land about 30 yarns square whloh I purpose converting 
Into an orchard for Apple*, Pear*, and Plums for home 
consumption, not for market. The land slopes to ths 
south, and th»re are hedges on the cast and north, about 
600 feet above sea level, soil light and good in plaoee in¬ 
clined to clay, plenty of wind at times, looality Brc meg rove. 
Would someone kindly advise me how to proceed, what to 
plant, bow Ur apart ? Should not the trees be on their 
own roots, not budded, and are suoh generally supplied by 
nurserymen ?— Bbatsok. 

9101. —Replanting a garden. -OwlDg to pending 
alterations I must replant my garden thia season. It la a 
narrow one at tbe back of my house. Wbat Is the minimum 
dletanoe for planting bush Apples and Plums apart ? They 
have been in from two to three year?, and some have 
borne fruit this season. Will replanting interfere with 
next year's prospects ? Also what le the least dlstanoa 
apart that Rhubarb-roots and Gooseberry and Oorrant- 
bushes should be planted ? Oan feed them welL Is ift 
wise to dig between fruit bushes or not, as gardeners, Hks 
dootore, eeem to disagree ?—J. 8. 

9102 —Treatment of a Passion-flower.—What 
•hall 1 do with a Passion-flower plant under the following 
olroumetanoee ? It le about two and half yean old, is in a 
12 inoh pot In window facing west, and has about six or 
eevsn branches over 2 feet long. As it showed no signs of 
flowering I stopped the branches about ths middle ot/u(y 
last. Qalte a handful of white roots have grown fahroagn 
the bole in ttts bottom of the pot. The pot is not standing 
flat on the saucer underneath it, teat b about 1| Inataaa 
above it. The leaves of the plant are now falling—this reap 
be natural. It has never flowered, but beyond losing Its 
leaves It appears to be healthy.— Vrxor. 

9103. —Roues for a seaside garden.—I shall fesi 
muoh obliged If someone will kindly look at the following 
•election of 24 Rosee for a seaside garden, and suggest any 
alterations or omissions, and give hints as to general cul¬ 
ture, time of planting, ho : Abel Carriers, Anna Ahri iiS 
Boule de Neige, Duke of Cambridge, General Jacquemlaoi, 
Jales Margotnn, Ls France, Magna Charts. Mdma. I suae 
Porter*, Paul Verdier, Souvenir de la Maknaisou, Belle 
Lyonnabe, Devonleosie, Etolle de Lyon, Glolre de D,Jon, 
Oheshont Hv brkf. Reins Marie Henrietta, Dundee Rtmhler. 
Marie Van Houtta, President, Marshal Niel, W. A. Rioh- 
ardson. White Moss and Pink Moss. For the last twou 
whioh should I ohoose ? The Roses are not wanted for 
exhibition, only for general use and ornament.—M ubbtb. 

9104. — Fruit-growing for a living.— Wiu " E. 
Hobday ” or " J. O. O.,” or any other of toe readers of Gab- 
DHxme, please to give me some advioe on thia matter2 
What I wish to know b, oan I reasonably expeot to get a 
living by frail-growing, supposing that I was fairly started 
at toe work ana grew Apples, Pears, Plums, ha, with vege¬ 
tables aoooidlng to spare, ho.? My knowledge of the work ah 
toe present ban early youth and manhood spent on a farm 
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bi Kvnl and Sxunz, border of Bomney-marsh, with Urge 
garden and orchard with a greenhouse-—1 doing woik on 
ihe farm, and In the garden and orchard when help wan 
required. The greenhouse wae used for the cultivation < f 
flowers and Grapes. I have been here (Sunderland) tix 
years as an engineer, and wish to return to farm work on 
my own aooount if possible. My spare time here has been 
spent in cultivation of flowers for five years past, ai d I 
have been a aonetant leader of Gardkiuxq during (hat 
time. The looality I am thinking aboot is Metnwold, 
Norfolk; the prloe of freehold is £35 an aore in two-acre 
lots. What would be the oost of starting suoh a garden, 
and what would be required in the shape of glasshouses for 
a small beginning, I doing the work myself f—N. E. D, 

To ths following queries brie/ editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

9105. Tough Celery {Salad Grower).—This is often 
caused by being grown in poor, dry soil. To have orlsp 
Celery, rich soil and plenty of water in dry weather are 
neoessary, and from the time the seed fs sown until the 
Celery Is finally blanched it must be kept growing without 
a oheck. 

9105.— Layering Magnolias (M. L JET).—This may 
be done at any time during summer or autumn. Bend 
down the shoots and silt them upwards with a sharp knife, 
so as to leave a kind of tongue to the layer. Peg this down 
firmly in sandv soil, and oever over to a depth of 2 lnohes 
or 3 lnohes. Keep the soil moist during the summer. 

9107.— Raspberries not fruiting {R. E. S ).—You 
have been cutting away your IraD-bearing canes and 
leaving the old and worthless ones. The proper system of 
Raspberry culture is this: Remove all old canes in antnmn, 
and aeleot enough of young onee made during tb» summer 
to take their places, removing the remainder. The next 
year these are out away and so on. 

9103 — Marechal Niel Rose in a pot (M.B ).— 
Insert four or five stout flower-sticks round the edge of 
the pok Then twi«t the branches round the sttoks. Give 
the plant plenty of water when in active growth, and early 
in spring a top dressing of rich soil or artiflolal manors 
wilt be an advantage. A little clean, weak soot or other 
manure water, given orcaelona’ly, will also do muoh good. 
Repot the Rose after It has done flowering. 

9109 — Ferns in rooms (Amateur).— If you place 
them in the window where they will get plenty of light, 
and keep them free from frost, dust, ana the fames of gar, 
and supply them liberally with tepid water at the roots 
when the soil is getting dry, you may keep them healthy 
for some time. A large glass oave would be an advantage ; 
you oould put the plants in It whilst the gas was burning, 
and It would also keep the du»t from them. 

9110 —Wintering berried. Solanttxns (S. W. n.). 
—If you have well-established plants, they may be wintered 
safely in an or Unary stUlog-rcom if they are seonrc from 
frost. They will need to be watered with tepid water when 
the soli is getting dry, giving enough to thoroughly soak 
tbe whole of the soil Watering at regular intervale, 
wh* ther a plant wants it or not, is the can e of the iocs cf 
hundreds of window plants every season. A sprinkling 1 1 
water ov. rhead occasionally, to free the leaves from du-1, 
will be an advantage. 

9111. — Watering 1 and airing plants (B. n.).— 
Suoh plants a% Pelargonium*, Faohslas. A)., require to be 
watered in winter only when they are really dry. Air 
should be given wherever tfae weather is fine, and damp 
ihould be expelled by Are heat with air Id the house. A 
temperature of 40 degs. to 45 deg*. or 60 degs., night and 
day will be ample. As regards treatment, you oan best 
manage a mixed oolleoblon of plant) in tbe same home by 
reading Gardwcihq regularly, and by expeilenoe -ascer¬ 
taining the requirements of esoh plant. 

9112. — Insects attacking Honeysuckles (Mien 
McLarm) —The leaves oi yoor Honeysuckles have been 
Infee ted with the grubs or caterpillars of a small Insect, 

I believe by the grabs of a small fly ; but the caterpillars 
of various small moths make very similar burrows or 
mines In lesvea. As none of the inseots are now present, 

I cannot say for certain by which the mines were made. 
There Is no reason to think that the plant is not healthy 
The parent ineeote were probably unusually abundant tbis 
year, as the work of the grubs is more notioeable.—G. 8.8. 

9113. —Saving Onion seed (5. n. R ).—Select well 
formed bulb) In spring and plant them in land well 
manured daring the previous autumn or winter. Set 
them in rowe 2 feet apart, and 1} feet apart in tbe rows. 
Whan the flower-stalks appear place a stake to eaoh, and 
when the seed taros blick and shows signs of falling out 
of the husks, cut off the heade aod place them on a sheet 
of paper in the ran to dry, taking oare that rain does not 
fall on them. Glean and pat in paper bags till wanted for 
use. A warm, sunny border is the best plaos for seed 
Onions. 

9114. — Unhealthy Peach-trees (Lady O'N fell).— 
The roots have evidently got down Into very bad coil. If 
the trees are not vary old ones, the beet treatment will be 
to lift the roots at onoe, drain the border, 1( wet, and re¬ 
plant tbe trees in a good turfy loam. The roots should be 
kept near tbe surfaoe of tbe soli In replanting. If the 
trees are very old then lb would be better to plant young 
ones. As the Peaoh-trees in question are under glare it 
may be just possible that they have had an Insufficient 
■apply of water at the roots. This is a very frequent 
oauss of failure. If you will please to give me more par¬ 
ticulars as to management we oan then advise you more 
fully. 

9115. — Wintering bedding Pelargoniums in a 
Window (Kit) — A* the piano* have only recently been 

{ >laood In the room window, and have been kept olose, the 
increased growth is no donbb owing to tbat fact Do not 
give muoh water at the roots at any time during the 
coming winter, and open the window by all means on all 
favourable occasions. All dtad leaves should be oarefully 
removed ss soon as seen to prevent damping. As these 
and all Pelargoniums, in faot, suffer more from this than 
from dry cold, short of tbs freezing point. Indeed, 
. we have no hesitation In racing that damp kills three 
Mm ss a grater number of plants in question every winter 
than oold does. 
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9116 —Lifting Vines (Vitis).— You oan suoosesfully 
lift Vines five years old whilst you make a new border. 
Carefully lift the roote from the soil and oover them with 
mats, As., so that they do not get dried or Injured by frost. 
When you have remade tbe border with good turfy loam, 
broken boner, and old mortar-rubbieb, replant the Vines 
by laying the roots out tegularly in the soil, and keep them 
near the surfaoe. All bruised portions of che roots should 
be out olean off with a sharp knife. Peiform the woik 
during mild weather, If possible, and as eoon as the plant¬ 
ing is completed, oover the border over with seme straw 
litter, or tree-leavee, to exolude frost. If the Vims have 
been forced early, do the woik at onoe. II they have not 
been forced, February will be the beat time. 

9117. — Pi)my Ferns at a Chrysanthemum 
Show (A Gardener).— Tbis enquirer eays: "I have a very 
nloe oolleotion of Filmy Ferns In a Wardian case, wbloh I 
thought of showing at onr forthcoming show of Chrysan¬ 
themums, bat there ie no olaas for Filmy Ferae. Oan 1 
show them In the miscellaneous olaas? I have no Chrysan¬ 
themums." Yes, undoubtedly you would be quite right In 
showing them under these oonditions, and they should 
reoelve due attention. Judges at these shows, however, 
do not pay muoh thought to other plants than Ohrysan- 
themumv, appearing to think them beneath their notioe; 
hut If your oolleotlon Is In respectable oonditton, point 
them out to the seoretary on the morning of exhibition, 
and say that you wish to have them epeoiaiy pointed out 
to the judges.—J. Jarvis. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

»% Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be aadressed to the Editor of Gardsninq Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London , W.C. 

Names Of plants .—Black North, Ireland.—!, Bleoh- 
num oociiratals; 2. Polyetlohum proliferum Wollaston!; 

3 and 6, Cannot name from speoimens sent; 4, Oyrtomlum 
Fortune!; 5, Soolopendrium vulgar*.- Odontoglotsum.— 

1, A very fine form of Odontofflossum Alexandra; 2, Lalla 
Dayana; 3, Dendroblum fueoatum; 4, Odontogloeaum 
Roeali, good variety; 6, Hartwegia purpurea. You must 

be quite gey with so many Orchids in flower.- J. F. W.— 

Your Adi an turns have all got the black thrlipe badly. We 
Should think they were kept too hot. 1 i* A. hispid alum; 

2, A. Captllus-venerts; 3, A. rentforma ; 4, A. ie’ulo?nm; 

5, A. assimile;6, A. Cunningham!.- C. N. Y.— Your 

Fern is an Adianbum ; but from the scrap tent o»nnot say 

whlob. 8end larger specimen.- J. L , Brighton.— Say 

what you want to know about Filmv Ferae. Shall be glad 

to answer you.- Antrim.— 1, Houlletia Brooklehura- 

tiaaa; 2, Odontogloasum Inaleayl superbum.- W. F. B. 

—1, Goniophleblum appendiaulabam; 2, Phlebodlum 
aureum ; 3, Onoolea aensibilis ; 4, Anchtstea Virginia* ; 

5, Botryobium disseotum.- J. B.— Aster bessarabioui; 

Oannobnatne single Dahlias.- J. F.— 1, Mlltonla Can¬ 

dida grandlflora; 2, Masdevallia Rslohenbaohlana; 

3, OJontoglossum ouspidatum : 4, Cypripedium Sedeni; 

5. Epiphora pnbeeoens.- S. S.- Acer Pseudo-Platoons 

- Lady F— Rubua arot’ous.- Neptune.—1, Eoblno 

cactus Erriest; 2, Eplphyllum speotabills; 8, Sbapella 
bulonia; 4, Aloe serrulata variegata; 5, Agave amerioana; 

6, Pbyllooaobus sp. Send more material- E. H. G.— 

1, Aster discolor var.; 2, Aster Navi-Belgl grandlflorus; 
3, Aster Novi Belgi var. demos; 4, A-.tsr Novi-Belgl 

Robert Parker; 5, Aster punioens nr. luoldulus.- 

Walter Wilkins, [steed. -1 and 2, Send better speoimene ; 
3, Pteris longifolis; 4, Nephroleptaexaltata; 5, Aspleolum 
floooldum; 0, Miorolcpia Nova Zealand!®; 7, Aairatum 

oaneatum; 8, Onjohium Japonioum- George Fyfe. — 

The plant you havetakin for a Selaglnella is one of the 
Conifers. Thujopsis dclabrata. The Fern is probably 
Phlebodinm sporadooarpum; but frond wav au Immature 

one- E. T. W.—k form of Pferis tiemula.- Wm J, 

Harwood — Saolcpendrlum var.-IF. Richards.— 

1, Adlan turn Cunnlnghami; 2, Adiantum hlspidulum; 
3, A. setulofum; 4, A oonoinnum; 5, A. coco'nnum 

latum; 6. Leuoostegla immersa.- H. B C.— 1, Laitrea 

specie*, Sand better specimen; 2. Phymatodes Billardierl; 

2, Doodia speoiev. Send better specimen; 4, Form of 
Asplenlum marinum; 6, Phymatodes »prole*. 8end 

mature frond; 6, Lomarla PaHertonl probably.- Curfew 

Bell -Fern Phymatodea epeoies. Send mature frond. 

Other plant send again In flower.-IF. If.—1, I/booio 

floribnrda; 2, Abntilon vexlllarlum; 3, FUtonia argyro- 
neura ; 4, Tradeeoantta rebrfna; 5, Farfugtum grande; 

0, Opbioporon jaburan aureo-variegatus.- Mrs Lucy 

Loewry.— Habrothamnuselegane.- C. S. W.- Flowering 

ehrnb, Veranioaspeoioea; Other speolmer,8trawberry-tree 

(Arbutus Unedo).- A. G £7.—Sscd again when In flower. 

- A. M -1, S a nd better specimen; 2, Sedum Sie^oldi 

varlegatum.- Alderley Edge,—Stsafe hornSumaob (Rbua 

typhina).- Robert' Miller.—1, Heleotum antumnale; 

2, Chrysanthemum maximum; 3, Rad beck’,a NewmanL 
- M. /{.—Aster horisontalis.- Blantyre, Scotland.— 

1, V»llotapurpurea; 2, Amaryllis aulloa; 2. Kalosanthes 

cocolnea; 4, Oytisns raoemosue- Robert Greening. — 

Common Henbane (Hyoeoyamua alger). 

Names Of fruit.—Mr. Owens, North Cheam.— 
Apples: 1, Royal Russet; 2, King of the Pippins; 8, Hor- 
mead’c Pearmain. — E. P. K —Apples: 1, Soarlet Non¬ 
pareil ; 2, Sops In Wine; 3, Royal Russet; 4, H an well 
souring; 5. Beauty of Keo*; 6, Small's Admirable; 7, New 

Hawrhorcden.- J. Mahony —Pear Brand Ranee — 

C. Dower —Apples: 1, Northern Greening ; 2 Probably 
email Royal Rueeet. Pears; 1, Bonvenir dn Cnngrdi; 

2, Eyewocd; bo*h kinds of Pears were very Inferior speci¬ 
mens- J. R. K.— Apparently Wellington or Domefoa'e 

Seedling Apple; but to determine accurately more than 
one ipeolmen should be sent.—IF. F If.—Pear Vioar of 
Wlnkfleld-Dou&fer.—Pears: 1, Jersey Gratloli; 2, Na¬ 

poleon ; 3. Sproimen rotten; 4, Duohees d'Angouldms 

-fl. E Jacobs. — 1 Apple Wathlngton. Pears- 

2, Duohess d’Argoulerae; 3, Apparently Jersey •ratioli. 

but sp* olmen almost rotten.- Lexicon,— Pears: 1, Very 

email, Bear its Ranoe apparently; 2, A email and poor local 
kind not recognised— -Ronald—Apples: 1, Flower of 
Kent; 2, Local Older Apple wbloh we oan not name; 
8 Rtbeton Pippin ; 4, Small's Admirable; 5, King of the 
Pippins; 0, Not reoognlsed—send again; 7, A email 

Cat’e-head.- David Heggie —Apples: 1, Bawfhornden; 

2, Not recognised ; 8, Cellini Pippin.- R. Baltin. —The 

speoimens of Pears sent were so soaiby and out of charac¬ 
ter as to b« Impossible to name. Peel—Apples: 

l, Beauty of Kent; SL Stunner Pippin. - 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

IFfl should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert querist 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Walter Browne .—Your letter doly arrived. It Is not an 
unusual freak tot seme kinds of Roses to sport In the 

manner named.- Elat .—Tbe oost of artiflolal-manures 

oan be ascertained from any respectable dealer In them. 

We oannet reoommend any particular person.- Primula. 

-Pleasesay what coil tbe Primulas and Pelargoniums are 
potted in, and how treated generally? Then, no doubt, 

we oan help you.- B. A. O'Leary, Battle .—The Vine 

should do very well If trained as proposed- S. A. M. S. 

—Apply to an Ironmonger or ooal merchant.- Tom.— 

Send epeolmens of the Mushrooms affcoted with what you 

oall “mildew," and we oan then advise you.- Kit — 

The plants named oan be plaoed In the open air In June, 
and remain there until tbe middle of September.— 
Amateur at the Badger's Re treat .—Letter received ; but 

it) oontalned no inseots that we oould see.- North 

Britain .—Apply to Richard Smith A Co., St. John’s 

Nursery, Worcester.- S. N .-The Abntilon-leaves are 

apparently affeoted by a damp and oold atmosphere. 
Please say how they are treated ?—- IF. Hollis.—Dt ntbe 
walks with salt during dry weather In tbe spring of the 

year.- W. D .—By all means plaos the frame in a south 

aspect.- J.C.—A night temperature of about 45 degs will 

do well in winter, and ventilate freely in fine, mild weather. 

- Pcrplexod .—No doubt) tbe India-rubber-plant is In too 

low a temperature. If you have a frietad who baa a warm 
greenhouse get him to take oare of it for you during the 

winter.- H. D. and others .—'Types of Chrysanthemums. 

—Tbs natter is treated on in this number, psge 487. 

Catalogues received.— Forest and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens, Fruit-trees, dee D’okeona' (Limited), 

The Nurseries, Chaster.- Stove and Greenhouse Plants, 

Hardy Shrubs, Fruit Trees, and Roses. Wm. Ouransh 

A Son**, Hlgbgate Norieriee, London, N.- Forest and 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Conifer a, Rhododendrons, 

<Ce. Dickson A Co., I, Waterloo-ilaoe, Edinburgh.- 

Roses and Fruit Trees. Cooling A Sonr, The Nurseries, 
Bath, Somerset. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

8893. —Gleaning a fowl-house, &c.— 
Does the house smell badly because there is 
little, if any, ventilation ? Or, is the floor made 
of wood which has become saturated with the 
moisture from the fowl’s droppings ? In the first 
place, an opening should be made near tbe roof 
to allow of the escape of foul air; and in the 
second case, a remedy is forthooming by taking 
up the soiled boards and putting a brick, stone, 
or concrete floor in their place. With regard to 
temperature, remember it is a very easy matter 
to make a p’ace too warm, and, consequently, 
unhealthy. As to cleansing the house, I should 
carefully stop up every crevice, remove all live 
stock, and then place a pan of burning brim¬ 
stone upon the floor, allowing it to remain there 
until it was entirely oomumed. The fumes will 
penetrate every ore vice where inseot vermin 
would be likely to congregate, and everything 
of this kind will he quiokly destroyed. As soon 
as the place is sweet enough to enter I should 
brash down the sides and roof, and give it 
another lime-washing. I have no fear, then, it 
will be healthy enough for anything, espeolally 
if the precautions above recommended are duly 
observed. The querist will find ample directions 
for the treatment of the pullets in my reply to 
««Heuwife ” in query 8891 .—Doulting. 

8834 — Plymouth Rock fowls* —Ply¬ 
mouth Rocks are very large bir di of noble ana erect 
carriage; somewhat Goohin like, with a Dorking. 
Ia colour they are cuckoo-feathered; that is, 
the ground colour a pale ashy or blue grey, 
banded with dark elate or blue, the two odours 
blending into eaoh other, the shafts of the 
feathers corresponding with the bands, present¬ 
ing upon the whole perfect and even alternate 
bands of pure light grey and darker oolour, and 
the plnmage free from red, black, brown, white, 
or yellow feathers. The beak and legs are of 
a bright yellow; and the comb, earlobe, and 
wattles, a brilliant red. The legs should be 
strong and four-toed; the oomb is tingle, of 
medium size, straight, with well-defined sefisa- 
tlons. The hens are good layers of large tinted 
eggs; and, as a rule, are very fair sitters. The 
ohioks grow well, are hardy, and, if killed before 
they get too lanky, make fair table birds.— 
Doulting ._ 

QHOW GOOSEBERRY TREES, in all the 

O beat varieties, at 3«. 4r., and *■ n*>r do*. Auricula*, 
otroogplrate, I'- VW dcz.—J. BOTTOM LEY, Graettaid, 
Yor fahtrc ._____ 

10 SPIRAEA, 30 Periwinkle, 12 Ivy, 6 Hyperi- 
IdJ cum, 4 Peraettra. Berber!*. Jaamine; any lot, Is. 6d , 
(re*.—M b. LANE, Sjdenbam. Belfa*t. 

QPKCIAL CHEAP OFFER of Standard, Bash, 

W and Pyramid Fruit-trees—Apples, Pears, and Plums oon- 
slaUnit of all the beat aorta at la. each, 10*. per dor . 75*. per 
100. Bla-k and Bed Ourraahi. extra strong uuohea fife years 
old. to. per dor., 13*. per 100. Packed and free on rail for 
oath with order. Prloe H«U of general nursery stook, post 
free on application -T. BYES (Uto Brea and Dalton), The 
Nansvtas, Gravesend 

Original from 
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AUTUMN DELIVERY. 
Apple “Bramley’s Seedling.” 

THJS MOST PROFITABLE MARKETING APPLE OF 
THE DAY. 

not injured by frosts or caterpillars. Travels well and 
oommatida the bighett prliea Id the marked 
Head for Liats and voluntary testimonials, affirming it THE 
APPLE for profit._ 

OHOIOE 

TEA ROJES, FAIRY ROSES, &o. 

All should possess 

T. Oomteua de Frigneose, deep yellow, la. 6d. 

T. Ma iame H^sta, light yellow, dne bold closer, 1 b. fid. 

T. Prinoeai Beatrice, l'uht citron-yellow, a gem. la 6i. 

T. Sour, de Victor Hu<o, rose oolo ir, very uletsiog, la. 

T. The Bride, pu-e white, sp jrfc of " 0. Mermet," Is. fid. 

T - ViacoanteBB Foike»tjne, flue pink, immense pet»l», Is. 8d. 

The above Oolieotion of choice varieties in poti will be sup¬ 
plied for 7a. 61. 

FAIRY ROSES (ROSA POLYANTHA). 

All shou'd poiBcaa these ch inning Roses for button-holes, 
eto., etc They are obarming novelties. 

A M de M ut'avel, li.tlo white olustdra. Is. 

Georges Permit, rosy-lilac. Ana, Is. 6d 

Gloire d^s Polysutba. cluster* of pink Powers, 1 b. 6d. 

Golden Fairy, exquhit^ golden-yellow, 1 b. 6d. 

Porle d Or, minia-uro W A Richardson. Is. 6d. 

Rod Pet, deep red, in oluatera, la 6d. 

L , If by poat, 3d each extra. 

Thu charming aet for U. fid , package free for cash with order. 
Catalogues (post free', ror Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 
Fruit-tress, Roses, dec, 

H. MERRYWEATHER, 

T he Nurseri es. Southwell. 

200 ^LihCL’ED BULBS, including 18 tine 
w Hyacinths and a splendid assortment of Tulips, 
Narcissus, Anemones, Crocus, Gladiolus, Soillas, Ao , for grow¬ 
ing in pots, glasses, gardens, and gre nhjuser, 6s. fid ; halt 
quantity, 3a. fid. quarter, la. IQd., carriage free. Hundreds 
toatimouiala.—0. SHILLING, Buib Importer, Winchfl Id 
Han*s. ’ 


I <7 HANDSOME HARDY EVERGREEN 

SHRUBS for pots or window-boxes, 2s. 6d., oarriage 
free. — 0, SHILLING, Nurseryman Winchfleld. Hants. _ 

.FINE EVErtGREKN and Deciduous 

Tress and Shrubj, 2 to 4 ft , for planting In new 
griuads, villa gardens, Ac., on y 6s fid., carriage free. 8a‘ie- 
8 *» r *oteed -O. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winch- 
fleiil Mvnti. 

]0 li ARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS, 6 

„ „ 7 ari ® fe lee, very strong, consists of Spirwia, Wiegalav, 
Pailtdolphus, Lilac, Ac., carriage free, 4i.—J. SHILLING. 
N ursery nan. Win lh field. Hants. 

HABBAGE and LErrUUB FLANTsTairbect 

r fXo’Jfol?' P 9r 100, Primroses, Foxglover, Is. doz. 

—J . OORNISH, Lawrence, Walth>m, Be-kr. 

]\TEW FRENCH GUNT PANSY~(Trim*r- 

. d0 '™ ,( Im “ 9Q e fla^era. largest in cultivation, varied 

O -ilouM 20, is. fid., free. -J. OORtf HI'iL Byfleet, Sumy. 

port PRESENT^ PLANTING.-8PEU1AL 

r* OFFER of soma, oaroe or choice ALPINE and other 
hardy p'ants in quant*tr, gool plants a: low rate>. For Oati- 
loguesadlress—HARPER, Millmead Nursery, GUILDFORD 


TOVEL’S STRAWBERRY PLANTS, Co 

, fruit next season. 100 strong, healthy, and well-rooted 
plants in 5 choice varieties. 3a fid , oarriagi paid. Sample of 
Plants, 3d —W LOVEL » bOX Strawberry Farm. Driffield. 

T ILIUM KRAMEKI.—Splendid home-grown 
# bul , bl °i. beaut . lfui Phi* Lily, 1« *Qd Is fid. earh, 
D,T D : ,^^v?°r^ ther ot choice hardy Lilies.-K 

ROBlNiO N, Famn gdon-mar ket, E.O ; a nd Hornsey rise, N’ 

T ILIUM AUKACUM.—For Special Offer^of 

RaR?w$nv®i ^ lb, w Bee advert is amen ton page ll.-E 
K’JBINSON, Farri ngdo3 -mar ket, E.O.. a n d Hor nsey-rise. N 

PRIMULAS, CINERARIAS, CALCEO 

■7 pARI A8 (herbaoeous rr spotted Maw) -Rea ly first-olast 
strains, no rubbish ; strong transplmted plants, la dox ; extra 
Urge 2s do*. Tree Carnations, be«tnamfd sorts for spring 
flowering, 3 for Is. 91 Geranium F. V. Rasp all, best double 
series from 3-inch pots, 2s. Der dox. <'a-nation*. Souv.de 
Malmaison, immense flesh pink 2 for Is 3d . or 5* fid. per dor.: 
Jape, magnificent large flowers, flerh pink, suffueed yellow, 
stuped scarlet 2 for Is. fid : Gloir? de Nancy, immense white, 
2 for Is. 3d.; Old Onmson Clove 3 for Is 3d ; Pride of Pens- 
hnrst, extra strorg rooted layers of this best yellow. 2 for 
Is. fid , 7s. fid. per doz. Satisfaction given or cash returned. 
OambJ r 0Mh —CRANE A CLARK, Hillside Nursery, March, 


pLO VVERS ALL WINTER. — Boavardiae, 

strong bushy plants, full of bad. In 5-inoh pots, Inoluding 
grand new soarlet P. Olevelaud. 10s fid. doz Tea Roie 
Wiphetoe. test white, strong, In 6 inch pots, for winter flow«r- 
n *l f? 8 i® d -. do ** Tree Carnations, fine plants, in 5-inoh pots, 
m b '£* l? 8 d ° x - P»oka».e free for cash.—OR ANE A CLARK 
M*rob , Cam be 

VIOLETS; 

Y forcing. 


je, good 

forcing, 2s. per dozen, free.-ELIZA 
H<*n 11 y*. fierrinw. R.HO 


root* for 
WILLIAMS, 


] O GRAND named OaRNATIUNS or BICO- 

Bath aKS ’ ,0r 048b Wltb order - — ^HOOPER, Florist, 

PLANT NOW! PL AN P NOW AH cirrUge 

^ 5? ,d Pl»ntr. Enfield Market Karly Ralnham, 

and Noupareil 50. Is.: 10'J. Is fid. Lettuce Plants, Hardy 
Brown Cos ai d Hard, White Cos, 50. Is ; ICO, la. fid. Wa’l 
!?. 0 ^ er l. do E bl '‘’ Imported, mixed, splendid str*in. 12 »«. fid. 

VT r8, ^ lo ° J red * Harbinger. Golden YHlow. 
25, Is. fid. ,50, 2s 9d- Pansies, finest mix d Show and Fancy 
varieties, 12, Is. fid.; 25 2s 91. Sweet ^lll ams. finest double 
mixed, sp'eudid assortment of ool’nirs, 12, Is. 3d ; 25. 2s 3*. 
Brompton Stoikr, giant double, finest mixed varieties, 12, 
4s * P»nsies, beddiDg varieties. 8-ow Queen 
2T ld S“ Yellow. King of the Blacks. Knperor William, and 
Wallflower-noloured separate or mixed, 25. Is. fid.; 5". 2s. 9».; 

f2?l(I • IS* fS?S£° T0 CarTi8ge pftl<L *• worth for 5y l 12f 

CASBON A CO. 

Florists. MUlfleld, PeterborouRh 


0 


HEAP AND GOOD PLANTS. 


ALL PACKAGE AND CARRIAGE FREE. 


VIOLETS —Large Clumps special!? prepared for winter 
flowering. These will bloeni in oold frame or sheltered 
corner from nos until April; they are now commencing to 
open their delicious blooms. Mario Lxiise (double, blue), 
Swanley (white, double), and the Czar (large single, bine), 
5s. Dcrdoz. Smaller plants, to bloom in spring, per dox , 2s. 

WALLFLOWERS—Sp'.endid dark dwarf variety, large 
transplanted plants, 15 for Is fid.; good placts. 3e per 100. 

PANSIES.—Strong, transplanted for spring-flowering, 
splendid variety; plant now for an early display, 25 for Is. fid . 
100 for 5s. 

DOUBLE WHITE PRIMUL A8.-9trocg, healthy plants. 
6 for 2a fid.. 12 for 4s ; also best dark sing.e Primula, 6 for 
la 8’ : 13 for 2s 6d-; pot now tor winter bloom 

ARUM LILIES, strong plants from single pots, pot now for 
ear.y bloom, fi for T s. 9i.; 12 for 3s. 

CUP FLOWKR8, with Mnid-> hair Fern in any quantity, 
wa ranted to arrive fresh, from Is. fd. per box; double quan¬ 
tity, 2s. fid 


H J. PON T INO, Wood Norton Hall K Der *ham, Norfo lk. 
ARCH IDS —English growD. Send for List.— 

V H T ^HV * nr>. Arn°rrhsm. B’-eta 


"DOSES UN OWN KGOTS. — Uhrisiy, Mai 

~y maiaon, Ja.qiimenot, etc., 3» fid. dozen. 13 strong 
Shrubs for pots or window-boxes. Rntinosporat, Abies, eto , 
4s. fid. , carriage paid.—HENRY A CO , Amersham. Uuoks 

100 CHOIUfi Ornamental and Flowering 

“V. V 8hrubj and Conifers, to include Golden Euonymns, 
Golden and Green Retinosporas, Golden Privet, Cedms 
Deodar a. Ooprissus, etc., height 9 inches to 2| ft., oarriage 
paid. 13a fid., to for 7s. Also 100 do., to inclnde Knoovmus, 
Juuiperus, Abies. Pinus, Oupressus, Thuja, Ac., height 1 to 
S fj., 8s. fid.; 50 for 5s., carriage paid.-HENRY A CO* 
Amersham. Bucks 


HO VENT GARDEN BOX OF 200 DUTCH 

BU B3 and R^OTS for Fs—Contains 13 double snd 
singl« Hyuc'nths. 12 »ingle Tulips, 13 double Tulips, CO Crocus 
in rive colours 20 double Snowdrops. 20 single Snowdrops, 
20 Sc IIa sib'rica, 13 Narcissus (single and double, various), 
12 Daffodils (various), 15 Ranunculus, and 15 Anemones 
Guaranteed 200 good, found bulbs for present planting. 
Ha f the qiantity 3s. fid—Packed and sent on reoeipt of 
POO t)J O PAUL (opposite the ohuroh), Covent garden- 
market Yxindoa. 


ALPINES, HARDY PERENNIALS.—Cata- 

logue, Illustrated, descriptive, and cultural notes, 72, 
pages, pricqfld.. post-free STANB FI KLD BROS . Bont hport 


J. PAXTON STRAWBERRY, Btrorg 

plants, 2s.^ stronger 2s. B«l. |er ICO, free.—CHANDLER 


: Handwloh, Kent. 


VI _ 

A SON. Fruit Growers, 

"D ULBS. —Amateur’s CoIlectionTl2 Hyaointha, 

" 12 Tulips, 50 Crocuses. 12 Narcissus (doable white), fi 
Bourmas, H Ranunanlus 13 An-mones. 12 Soilla. 6 Gladiolus 
12 Lny tf ValLy, 2 Bermuda White Lilies Wat oni T ot. 5s ; 
fca.f, 2s 91. free, ft White Blueb«ll«, Is. 3d.—^TURNER, 
That to-he ath. 8t. HMens. 

WJRtfinei each. —GARDfiN GUIDE, 7d.', 

V* free Cineraria and PrimnUs Is fid. do*, free fr#»m 
potl TURVKH. Thet o-heatv R*. 


QIX CAMELLIAS, or Azalea latliua, zuu of 

w buds, 10s. fid.; large healthy plants of either In 5 lrch 
pots; larger rpscimen* i* 7-inch no:s. S« fid each. Six 
Azaloa millis, full of buds 7* fid Twelve ohoioe greenhouse 
Ferns. 3) —VAN DER MBERS3H, Queen’s Nursery, 
Belhurst R.B _ 

pLANTS ! PLANT» !! PLANT* !!! — For 

1 °? KRrI ? « Cabbage Plants at 2s. a 

1,000. 500 0 Oof Haines On*mDion RM at3s. a 1,000. Cham¬ 
pion O. ^ Cabbage Plants, 2a. 6\ a 1 000. Sent on receipt of 
cash ta-SARAH HA1NRH late Alfred Haines, Fruit 
Crowe*-, Evrsbam, T-legr«ph«e ad dress - 1 * Pi*"‘s, Kv^sb'm 


A BEAUTIFUL WKKALH of choico whit« 

w \ hou li? not «°s. P<J 8«.-F. H1PKIN3, 

F orist, Market-place, Manoheeter._ 


PICHARD 8MITH A CO. beg to announce 

-t-v that they are oontlnually receiving applications frox 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will be happy to 
•apply sny lady or gentleman with particulars its.—St. John's 
Nurseries. Worcester 

CRYSTAL PALACE 
Hortioulturax Worm, 
Before buying elsewhen 
Purchasers should inspect 
oar large stock of Cheat 
Greenhouses. 

niHMtratsd LUtt ft*. 

^ Hayward * Co^ 

8 1 , Fox berry-road, Broekley 
London. 

DO NOT ORDER 

GREENHOUSE HBATiJR until you have had 

W.tobV'.Mmli,",* 1 h, “‘ ; n0 ‘ roul>,6 • “ nc “ rlpw. 
Prl*e from 25s. 

ApPl J.S5 A iCHAPMAN * CO, 

Barwlok-atreet. Blrmtmham. 



TELESCOPIC 

LADDERS 

TELESCOPIC 8TEP8 
TELESCOPIC 

TRESTLES 
CONVERTIBLE 

LADDER STEPS 

UNIVERSAL STEP 

LADDERS 

TURNOVER 8TEP 

UDDERS 

F0L0INC POLE 

UDDERS 

UTTICE STEP8 

VERY LIGHT 

Great variety of designs and 
fclxes. Sixes 6 feet to 60 feet. 
Order direct, oarriage paid 
Price Lists Free. 

Heathman & Go., 

2, ENDELL STREET. A 
II, HIGH STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 

For Green and B act Fly. American Blight, CamMlia Seal- 
Bed *P ide1 ^ Mealy Bug, Brown and White Beale, Worms 

“PICRENA,” 

THE UNIVERSAL INSECTICIDE. 

8AFE—ECONOMICAL-EFFECTUAL. 

'•15, Prinoe s-street, Edinburgh, 15th July, 1887 -Dear 8.r», 
—I have thoroughly tested a sample of anew Inrccticido which 
you were so good as Bend me. At the rate of 1 ox. to a gallon 
of water at a temperature of 95 dogs. I find it kills Green-fly 
Immediately. Double this strength, or 2 oz. to gallon, at 
120 degs., seals the fate of Scalo of all sorts in a few seconds 
while 3 oz. to gallon at same temperature effectually dis¬ 
solves Mealy-bug, and, so far as I have yet observed, without 
the slightest injury to leaf or flower, and it is withall a most 
agreeable compound to work with. All our insect remedies 
are applied through oommon syringe, or garden engine—a 
much severer test of efficiency than when applied by hand, 
washing or spray —I remain, Dear 8irs, yours truly (Jigned) 

A. MACKENZIE (Of Messrs. Methven k Sons) " 

Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, Upper Holloway, London, 
7th January, 1888.—Gentlemen,—I have given your In.secti 
cide, “ Piorena,” a good trial in competition with many o here 
I am pleased to say that I have found it to be more effectual 
in destroying Mealy-bug and other insects than anything we 
no 6 ™\°r L 11 ou *M command a good sale.—(digued) 

B. 8. WILLIAMS.” 

Sold by Chemists, Nurserymen, and Florist*. 

In Bottles at Is. 6d., 2 b. fid., and 3s. 6<L; in Tina (l and 2 
gallons), 10s. 6d. and 20s. each; in quantities of 5 gallons and 
upwards, 9s. per gallon. 

Prepared only by 

DUNCAN. FL0CKHART A CO., 

Chemists to the Queen, EDINBURGH. 

May bo had from B. 8. WILLIAMS, Victoria and Paradise 
Nurseries, Upper H illoway, London ; and from W m 
BDWARD3 A SON. 157. Queen Victoria-street. London 




Has commenced hi* work nf destruction again. 
PROVIDE YOURSELF WITH ONE OV 

DOLLOND’S IMPROVED REGISTERING 
THERMOMETERS. 

Post free, 8 in. long, 2s. fid. , 10 In best. P S. 

8-in. Boxwood Thermometers, at 9i. per dozen 
"Sixes” Pat a nt Double Registered Thermometer, 7t- 6d 
Rain Gauges, 10s fid- The Gardener's Aneroid Barometer. 15a. 

Dollond, 1, Ludgate-hUI, 6c 62, Old Broad->t,E.C 

GREENHOUSES. 

Before ordering Conservatories, Vineries, Ac., send for 
Special Price List, post free, or New Ulust ated Catalogue, 3 
•tamp*. Greenhouses from £3. Span-roof Forcing-house. Sift. 
|7 12 ft., £16 lfis , oarriage paid. Frames, 22a. fid.; 8 ft. bw 
4ft. Garden Lights. 4s. fid each Estimates given for Heatirut 
Apparatuses, Ac. Best work only at reasonable price* 

PEAROE & HEATLEY, 

The North London Horticultural Works, 
HOL LOWAY ROA D. LONDON; N. 

WEDOGETOT FENLON S patent HOT-WATEH 
APPARATUS, the Greatest Wonder of the Aire 



QKKKNHOUSiS, Hp^n-roof (new), inokding I For u “ °'- 01 

~ GIm» oomjdeto, 8 ft b» 5 f«. Bought from 

ZSSB^T^^-JSSSi*- 


Digitized by 


Gougle 


L AR0E Ugh. WOKKROOk, 122 It. by 28 It.. 

tto ? r ' with separate entrance tor workmen, in 
yntral Loadon A tsn 4 other dwelling-rooms on the ismi 
floor.—OHADWIOK B. K, Bt. MarltoTlS! OliringSMS!! I 


Portable, easily managed, absoicteiy sage 
and economical Gall or rerd for Proepect’'* 

FENLON and 8Q>, T UDOR 8TRKKT, LOVL O ,BO 

nONSERVATORY, L9»n-to (with bac’s), in 

Lf good condition. Hot water p'pes, ttaglng. Sc . cuaaplet«, 
12 feet long, 7 feet wide, and ID ft Hgb For Sale cheap. 
May be seen by appointment. Apply by letttr only tc— 
CHARLES E. STEPHENSON, Fern Cottage, New-park- 
road, Olapham park. S.W 
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AbutUon, treatment of ■ 
an .. 5C8 

Aiipanthiuu repotting- 6C6 
▲Dantu, or Tiee of 
Heaven .. .. 501 I 

Anemone* In pole .. MB 
Ancrseeam Ohaiilusnam 5bft 
Aratoloobta eegans. 

tr* at meet of .. 50} 

AUiicuUe, Bhow, hard!- 
ne«a of .. .. ..506 

Jaalfae .. .. 408 

Be go da moltiflera .. 5u7 
Bell-flower, Barrolkr'e 
(Oam pan ala Barrel:*. 1) 
ae a uinaow plant — 499 
BouYardh.-.eaiea carting 
np .. . .. ..506 

Boavardiat.ireatmentoC 509 
Baiba and tubers daring 

winter.487 

Oaraattons, forcing .. 50J 
Oa>aationa. pn paring an 
open bolder for .. BOO 
Carnations, ret cling .. 504 
Carnations, seedling, 
treat <ent of . 5(6 

Cauliflower, Ant turn 
Giant .. 505 


Cherries, teedling .. 5f5 
Ohvyianthtn.am Able.. 497 
Cb si anil r mum Mrs. 

Alphens Haidy 497 

Ohrjsantbemurns In the 
op.n ground, treat • 
moot of .. .. 496 

ChrjsaLthe mams In the 
parts 497 

Okn s.ntbt mo ms.rquld- 
manure fur ..49s 

Chrysanthemum*, the 
season lor .. 496 

CoBlogyne barbata - 503 
L ucumbeis,wlnter,|TOW- 

ing .504 

Dsbiir-:e(ff, towing tOO 
Dahlias tunning to 
growth - ..500 

Dahlias, single, self-sewn 5 0 
Earwigs, destroying 604 
Indtn, Batavian, in 
winter, presetving .. 504 
Evergreen* haidy .. 501 
Flg-uees treatment of. f05 
Fir*, Silver, the .. .. SOI 

Fruit garden .. <99 

Fruit* rowing for a living 504 
Fruit tree caterpillar* 545 


X 1ST 3D 
Finlt • trees, applying 
paraffins 11 and eater to 504 
Piu.t-traes, llmewashing Sob 
In niia ptuonmbena, 
treatment of 606 

Garoin, cold frame In a 5(0 
Gardener*, window,hinti 
Ur .. .. 499 

Gloxinias failing .. 5*5 
Grapes, i mall bunches of 5 5 
Grape Vine, treatment 


Greenhouse .. ..498 

Greenbooie, beck wall oZ 
a, tninirggieen .. 506 

Byacimhe, a Oman .. 498 

Hs»cintbf, Bom an, and 

Freeslas.500 

Jnseit piste .. .. 5»0 

Justlciss, growing .. 101 

Llues of t> e Valley,trans- 
pl< nting ai d fm cing.. 497 
Tiiiinm candid um, he., 
ireaunentef .. 500 

Lilium Krameri, hardi¬ 
ness of 604 

IUy of he Valley seeding M0 
M or modes pardlnnm . 60 • 

h'sroiaiUB.496 


IE! DC . 

Oleander not flowering 507 
Orchard, planting an .. 50' 
Outdoor garden . . 496 
Fanoanua Veit chi, pio* 
pagst ng^ . M 5C6 
Panlon-flowur, treat • 
in.nt of a .. ..500 

Peach tree In an un- 
beat’d greenhouse .. 5(5 

Peach trees, cordon, 

irunirg.501 

Fears fur a north east 

wall .Ka- 

Pian, maggoty .. 505 

Pear-tree dropping Its 
fruit, a .. ..505 

Pelargoniums, bedding, 
wintering .106 

Pelargoniums, Zonal, far 
autumn and winter- 
blooming •, 505 

Plants, beading, best so 11 

for .. SCO 

Plants, climbing, on a 
house-*all, treatment 
cf .. - .. «0 

Plants, out baok.. .. 496 

Plants for an earth em¬ 
bankment .. ..500 


Flecks far a sunless 
greenhouse .. 6(5 

Plants under Beech snd 
Obntnui-trees .. 501 
Plumbago os pine's, 

trestmintof .. „ 506 

Plumbago rosea .. .. <96 

Plum, Kelsey, the .. 5 5 
PoimettiM .. 488 

Pot py-aeed, I oel and, row¬ 
ing .. ..500 

Poultry and rabblta .. 506 
Primulas, Chinese — 6(6 
Questions and answers.. 5(7 
Rosi-cuttings damping 
off M . « ECS 

Bo«e for a town green¬ 
house .502 

Bote. Marshal Nlel, 
treatment of a— .. 509 
Boies, Chinese, as 
fln him n blOOIMI 60S 
Bo«», climbing, and Ole- 
matner, belt .. .60S 

Botes for a aeaslde 

garden.501 

Rose, treatment of a .. MB 
Boat Triomphe de 
Bennes . .... 501 


Salvia gesnereflora .. 496 
flaiviaa, autumn-flower¬ 
ing.4P8 

Sericogrephb Ghlea- 
engbtiana .. .. 498 

BciL damp and olayey, 
improvb-ga .. .. 500 

‘■tcois, double, far shew 5 0 
fitove .. .. <99 

Tomato for market .. 5(4 
Tomatoes forcing 501 

Tomatoes for! oio nr. to. 10 i 

To*r g at dec, work in 
the .. .. 499 

Trees and shrubs, pros¬ 
ing.. .. roi 

Tiee stemr, waeh for .- 5 3 
Vanda tun vis piopagat- 
tng snd treatment of.. 5Tf 
Vegetable garden .. 419 
Vegetables, ttenderd 5(4 

Vinery, winter tempera¬ 
ture of a .. .. £04 

Vines for a oold g reen - 
bouse ..5 5 

Week’s work, the com¬ 
ing.. .. .. 498 

Weeplrg-tme, quickest- 
growing . .. 501 


BULBS AND TUBBRS DURING WINTER. 


Amateurs and others are to often perplexed to 


know how to treat balboni and taberone 


flower* during the winter, that I think I may 
help them by referring to the treatment that 
■ome of them require. The firstl shall mention 
are 

Gloxinias.— If kept quite dry in the soil 
In which they have been grown all the >nmmer, 
they may be kept in an ordinary greenhouse all 
the winter ; but they ehould have the warmest 
corner, and must not be expoted to a lower 
temperature continuously than 40 degs. ; a few 
degrees lower oooasionally will not hurt them, 
providing, as I have already said, they are kept 
quite dry. If they are snrronnded with moisture 
and exposed to a low temperature, the bulba 
will oertainly perish. For those who have the 
convenience, I advise them to keep their stock 
aliotle warmer than the above figures represent— 
■ay, from 45 dege. to 50 dege. ; under this treat¬ 
ment the soil whioh surrounds the bulbs may be 
kspt slightly moiit, and they will be in battier 
condition in tho spring than those kept quite 
dry during the same period. 

Amaryllis cultivators differ in their treat¬ 
ment of these bulbs during the whiter. Some 
dry them off, while others keep the soil moist 
about the roots. L >oking at the flashy character 
of the roots, I am decidedly in favour of the 
latter plan. A resting season they must have, 
whioh should extend from the beginning of 
November to the end of January. Daring this 
time only just enough water ehould be given to 
keep the soil fairly moist. Choice varieties I 
prefer to rest in a temperature of 45 dege. to 
50 degs. At the same time, I am aware that if 
kept fairly dry at the roots they may be kept 
in less warmth if frost do not roaoh them. 

Ackimbnes.— These also keep best during the 
winter in the soil In whioh they grew all the 
summer. They ought to be in a fib oondibion for 
■boring now. The old stems should be out away 
close down to the soil, and the pots stored away 
in some dry and fairly warm shed. There is 
more d ffioulty in aeonring a stock of tubers to 
keep through the winter than there is in keep¬ 
ing them afterwards. If the plant* are dried off 
too soon after they have done flowering they 
oannot form but few tubers ; these will be small, 
and will probably parish before the spring. To 
get a good stock of bulbs the plants must be as 
well oared for aftor the flower* are over as 
before. They must have a warm greenhouso 
temperature, with a moderate supplf of air, and 
suffioient water given them to keep the foliage 
green until it dies away of lbs own accord. Any 
abtemjob to hurry bulbs or tubers of any kind to 
rest will bs at the expense of the bulbs; weaker 
roots and smaller flowers the next year is the 
result. 

TnoPiEOLUM Jabbatti. This species of Tro- 
pmolum makes its growth during the antnmn 
and winter, and flowers early in the spring. 
From this time to the beginning of March the 
growth from large bulbs will be rapid, and will 
require to bs attended to almost daily. It is 
best to tPsia it over a wire shaped balloon. It 
requires a moderate supply of water all the 
winter. The best position for it now is on the 
front bsnoh of the greenhouse, where it oan get 
plenty of light and air. It.wj|l not bear forcing. 
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If there is just enough fire-heat to exclude frost with. They start best in a little bottom-heat, 
from the house that is all that is required. and should be kept rather dark until they have 

Liliums. —These should not be allowed to started a liotle, when they may be exposed to 
suffer for the want of water during the winter, the Ught.— J. D. E. 

L Harris! and those of the longiflornm section ■ ■ .. — — 

should be repotted at onoe, if they have not __. „ mT TTO ., TT „r, 

already been attended to. Keep the soil moist CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

until they begin to grow faster In the spring, . 

when they will require more frequent supplies. ChryBantlieniTini Mrs- AlpnetlS 
Established plants of L auratnm should also be Hnroy. — Tnie variety has flowered and 
repotted now. Remove about one-third of the revealed the oharaoter it was supposed to have 
old soil, and supply them with a fresh mixture according to the American authorities in inch 
of turfy loam, and a sprinkle of grit or sand io matters. It has an interring history. The first 
mix wi&h io. Those who purchase imported plant was received by a Boston lady, after whom 
bulbs of the last mentioned Lily now should not pot it I* named, in a consignment of thirty varieties 
them in wet roll or place them in warm houses. Mat by a Japanese student, resident in thwt land 
It is bast to pack them in a layer of damp Moss of flowers This variety blostomtd and showed 
or Coooenut- fibre for a week, until the outer marked distinctness. It was sent over herein 
aoales plnmpnp again. If they are potted at the the spring, and therefore the blooms that have 
commencement of the new year, that will be and will expand can soarcely be accepted as a 
soon enongh. Bulbs that are 6 Inches in oiroum- criterion of what will appear next season when 
ference may then have 5 inch pots, larger roots the plants have had a year s growth. The flower 
in proportion; but remember that if they are has broad incurved florets, but It is not an in- 
allowed to remain long in a oold, wet soil it is curved variety as we know the term. It is too 
fatal to the health of dormant bulbs. Keep rough and loose in outline. Japanese Incurved 
them rather dry than wet until growth com would desoribe it beet. The outer surface of the 
mencee. pure white florets Is oovered with feathery, hair- 

Frkesias should now be growing fast. Keep like processes, just as shown in the several.illns- 
them in alight, airy greenhouse, and supply trations of it that have appeared, notably in the 
them liberally with water. Even if they are Garden, April 6, 1889, but the inner face is 
wanted to bloom early, do not attempt to force without any traoe cf such embellishment lb is 
them into flower nntil the bloseom buds are pro- this peculiar characteristic that has roused such 
m | oen t,, interest in it amongst Chrysanthemum lovers. 

Cyclamen PERSiraM.— If theie are not al- We are pleased to say that published descrip- 
ready in flower they ought to be showing their tiona have not oonvejed a wrong impression, 
buds. Amateurs often give their plants of these —E- 

too musk root spice, and then they are liable to Chrysanthemum Elsie. —There la not 
get more water than they require. If they are much doubo that this lovely reflexed Cbrytan- 
in too large pots the watering mn it be done with themum will beoome one of the most famous of 
greater oare. They must be allowed to get its class when it is better known; bnt as yet it 
pretty dry before they have fresh supplies, fa sea roe. I remember this being shown last 
Plants that have filled their pots full of roots year at one of the National Chrysanthemum 
are greatly benefited with some stimulant. The Society’s meetings In two different phases. One 
best form of liquid stimulant is made by putting bloom was from a plant that had been grown 
a tableapoonful of sooo In a sauoer, and filling nnder the highest culture, so as to develop the 
the saucer half-full of water. A few crooks are flower to the largest size possible, and the other 
then plaoed in the water on whioh to stand the was from a plant that was cultivated more 
pot. There must be enough water in the sanoer naturally. The difference between the two was 
to reach the bottom. I have found in praotioe most marked. The one was forced oat of 
that this is an excellent plan, especially for old oharaoter, a rough, inelegant, and olumay 
plants. flower; the other a bloom of medium size, 

Caladiums —These handsome foliage stove charming symmetry, smoothness, and fulness, 
plans* require very oareful treatment to k«ep the colour canary-yellow of the softest imsgin- 
the bulbs sound through the winter. They able shade Eleie is scarcely a variety for exhi- 
must have a tempsrature not lower than bltion ; it la more of a deoorative flower, and as 
55 degs., and be allowed to remain in the soil sao b it shonld bs largely grown for its delightful 
in whioh they have been grown I like to lay beanty —\V. 

the pot. down oa th»lr »ide» on the flsor of th. chrysanthemums in the parks.— 
•tove where the drip oennob reeoh them. A Ttwre to „ onu , a .ll, gwd exhiblilon of Chrye- 
dry ehelf and the coil like duet all the winter it , at hemum« in the London p.ikr, end they ere 
rery nnenlteble for them. J. C. C. ,trong evidence of the love for the greet entnmn 

■ ■ flower in England. The Temple show, as usual, 

8987- — Transplanting’ and forcing k »• g°°d M *“ previous years ; and this London 
Lilies of the Valley —They should be dug exhibition gives many an opportunity of seeing 
up now. It is an ausurd query to ask, “ Should the flower in ita highest phase of beauty ; bnt 
they be torn np anyhow ?” Dig them np oare- the greatest crowds gather In snob park* as 
fully with the root* attached, and pot them at Finsbury, Victoria, Southwark, and Battersea, 
onoe into 6-lnoh pots, or larger if they are big in eaoh of whioh there is a good exhibition. The 
damps. Plunge the whole of the pote over the Finsbury oolleotion bears away the palm, as far 
rims out of doors, and remove them into the as quality goer, but this breezy hill favours 
foroiog-houae a few pots at a time to keep up a growth better than such a grimy neighbourhood 
tuooession. Do not let the minimum tempera- as Southwark, whioh in the fall summer is dirty 
tare bs too high at first—lay, 55 dege. to begin and hazy. This la the first year an exhibition 
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has boon held at Babberaea-park, and the plants 
are in splendid condition, producing those dean, 
fiaiahed, well coloured flowers that are the 
pride of the ardenb cultivator. There is a 
rumour that this is the last year of the Temple 
show. Ita is scarcely necessary to add that ib 
would be a misfortune to shut oub this gleam of 
floral sunshine In the heart of the metropolis 
just when the summer has departed.—E. 

The season for Chrysanthemums is 
excellent in every way. The sunshine of June 
and September brought on the flowers a little 
too quickly, but they are of first-rate qualiby, as 
1 anticipated. The season opened on Friday last 
with a show of fine blooms and daring November, 
and until the second week in December scarcely 
a day will pus without a display in some town 
or village in the British Isles. The interest in 
Chrysanthemums is as great as that shown in 
Orchids when these first became grown to any 
extent.—C. 

Oat-back plants. —Amateurs should make 
a note of this way of growing Chrysanthemums. 

It is an immense advantage over the mop on- 
stick style. The cuttings are struck as usual 
in November, or early in the January following, 
and grown on until the first week in Jpne, as if 
for exhibition. Bat afa that time cut them 
down to within a few inches of the edge of the 
pots; and the results of this severe pruning 
will be a number of lateral shoots, which must 
be reduc9d to about three. Repot the plants 
into the pots in whloh they are to bloom, and 
treat henoeforward in the usual way. The 
advantage of suoh plants to the amateur with 
only a small greenhouse or conservatory is 
obvious. They are never more than 2 feet high, 
and olothed to the edge of the pot with rich- 
green foliage, so that not a scrap of naked stem 
is visible. Each shoot ahonld carry one flower. | 
Those who visited the exhibition of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums at the Royal Aquarium last year will not 
forget the group ef dwarf plants, one of the 
liohest features of that extensive show.—C. 

8941.— Treatment .of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in the open ground. —There can 
be no doubt chat the«e plants, in common 
with moss others, make mu oh stronger and 
more vlgoroui growth when planted out 
than in pots, and other things being equal, 
afford more and finer flowers chan if kepa in 
pots, and with half, or less, of the trouble and 
expanse. The trouble is that, owing to the oold 
and damp of the late autamn months, only the 
exceptionally early-flowering varieties are, as a 
rale, able to expand at all satisfactorily, while | 
too frequently the blooms geo out off altogether 
by early frosts. In faot, any variety that flowers 
after the end of September must be protected 
by some means, or not the slightest dependence 
can be plaoed npon its ever opening or not. The 
simplest and best way to manage the large late- 
blooming kinds, where there is no glass, is 
to grow them against a suitable wall or 
fenoo, and proteot the opening bade by means of 
a wooden or glass coping running along the top 
of the wall, and if necessary by hanging mats or 
sacking in front of the plants as well. The 
former alone will ward off several degrees of 
frost, and prevent the blooms bdng injured by 
wet as well. I have seen and had excellent 
remits in this way. But in the open ground pro¬ 
tecting the plants is a more diffioult matter, and 
the only way I know of to do io properly is to 
build a portable house over them as they stand. 
Some of the London market growers are adopt- 
this plan, and by it they obtain an enormons 
quantity of flue flowers. Your flowers were 
“thia” simply bsoause you left too many on 
the plants; ten or a dozen would have been 
plenty.—B. 0. R. 

8985 —Liquid manure for Chrysan¬ 
themums —Opinions differ as to oho proper 
time for dtejontiuuiog the use of liquid-manure, 
although I only grow these plants for supplying 
out bloom. I oontinue to use liquid-manure till 
the flowers are fully three parts expanded, as 
I found that the centre of the flower did not, 
with me, oome np as well as wished, when the 
use of stimulants was dieontlnned as soon as 
the bade showed colour.— Bohemian. 

-Continue the stimulants, bub In reduced quantities 

and strength nnkll the flowsra are nearly expanded. This 
will enable flowers for show purposes to open in fall per- 
feotlon; bus in the o*se of plants to supply flowers for 
cutting it is beat to keep on wila the liquid right through, 
ae by this means yon will get more and flner flowers.— 
B. 0. R. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK, 

Bhctracta f rom a garden diary from November 
9th to November IQth. 

Praned and top-dressed epeoiman Tea Roses Intended for 
forein*. They will be plaoed in the early vinery for the 
present, and given more heat, as required by-and-bye. 
a bullions of various ool our fare very brigot in a conservatory 
now. Thousands of flowers might be gathered during winter 
from the plants growing in the borders. Three useful varie¬ 
ties are Buittroup, Boule de Nelge, and Soarlst King. 
Pruned rather hard baok several etrong old plants of P»um 
bagooap:ml*. One plant trained as a standard in the border 
is always spurred close in at this season. They all break 
strongly in the spring, and flower very freely. The 
etandaid plant, having a very large head, forms a very 
abbraotdve object, the growth being open and free. I have 
been rearranging the tree* on one of the Peaoh walis. 
They have been planted seven years, and oould do very 
well with more room, so It was decided to move the central 
tree to another position and open the othere oat to fill 
up the space. Borne fresh turfy-loam was worked in 
among the roots, whloh were kept within 9 Inches of the 
surfaos. 1 have no donbi the moving will be an advantage 
to them In oheoking a little tendenov observable in several 
trees to over luxuriance. Pruned bash fruits. I expect 
bud-eating birds are ae numerous here as elsewhere; but 
they may be kepb off by dressing the treee with some¬ 
thing having a disagreeable taste that will ding to 
the bushes. Plaos three pounds of Oishurst com¬ 
pound in a four gallon watering-pot, fill it full of boiling 
water, and etlr it occasionally till the compound Is 
all dissolved ; then pour It Into a 86 gallon water-tab, and 
fill it up with soft water, and add ae mnoh lime and soot 
as will give It the oonsisoenoy of very thin whitewash, and 
whloh may ba easily passed bhroagh a syringe having a 
coarse rose. Even If there were no birds to circumvent, 
the mixture would bs very advantageous to fruit-trees in 
deansing the bark and sup dying the root* with a neoeesary 
Ingredient io the lime. Tbe storing of Apple* and Peara, 
especially the late kinls, to have them la tbe beet possible 
condition at tbsir proper season. Is worth soms thought 
Of oonrre, the most Important part of the business is bo 
see that they are nob gathered too soon. If gathered a 
week before the fruits are properly finished, they wUl 
shrivel prematurely, no matter how kept. I have kept 
snoh Apples as Ootirb Pendu Plat, which is a notorious 
shrlveUer, fresh and plomp by paoking them in barrels 
plaoed on a dampish floor In a cellar. The Apples came 
oat as bright and freea as possible at a season when 
under ordinary clroumatanoas they would have shrivelled 
up. Bat before placing Apples and Pears ia barrels or 
boxes it is best to get the sweating or fermenting process 
over, whloh oommonly occupies about a fortnight. 
Earthenware jars are very good things f ir keeping oboloe 
examples of aeseert fruits in, ae the email quantities they 
ooataln oan be made the most of when a jar is opened. 
Dug up a good supply of late Cauliflowers, and planted 
them in a deep pit, and tbe remainder were laid la thickly 
in a dry border on the west side of a wall, where they will be 
oovered wish mate should sharp frusta oome on suddenly. 
Plaosd ashes round the late Oslery-planta to blanch them. 
The pi in’a were first tied up with matting, and the ashes 
then plaoed round, rising some distance up tbe plants. 
Tne Oelary blanched in this way is beautifully white, wisp, 
and free from blemish. 


Greenhouse. 

Azaleas. — The merits of the Indian varieties of 
Azalea for oonservabory or greenhouse decoration during 
the fate winter and spring months are generally under¬ 
stood, ae the plants, when well manage.i at the season 
named, present a mass of bloom suoh as few other things 
oan equal. Yet their valae for produolng flowers for cat¬ 
ting ihroagh the dull winter months seems not to be fully 
realised by amateurs, who often rely largely on forced 
hardy plants, when Axaleoe wonld nob only yield a much 
greater quantity of bloom in proportion to the spaoe they 
oooupy, bat the flowers would also be found to bebter 
answer the purpose for whloh they are required. So ac¬ 
commodating aie Azaleas In the time of thtir blooming 
that were lb desirable they oould be made to give an unin¬ 
terrupted suoaesiion of flowers nearly the whole year 
round. All that is necessary to have the plants in bloom 
from the beginning of tbe present month up to midsummer 
is a sufficient stock, so that they oan be induced to make 
their growth and eet their bloom buds at different times, 
with the means of retarding the flowers daring Maroh aid 
April, when the son begins to be powerful, of ihe plants 
that are wanted to oome in late. In the case of p'ants that 
have hitherto bloomed in Bpiing, io takea noo less iban two 
years, with the aid of artificial heat, in whhh to make their 
growth and cet their buds, to get them into a condition 
For flowering at the end of the year, as anlese ths annual 
growth Is made early, and the plants are kept in a 
moderately warm temperature until the bloom buds are 
large and prominent, it takes a long time to induce tbe 
floweys to open, even by tbe nee of as much beat os the 

f louts will osar. Henoe tbe neoeesity for ooafinieg tbe 
iro'ng for early bloom to plant) that hare been kept the 
summer previous in a warm house or pit until the buds 
were at large ae full-si z id Apple-pips. Another matter 
le to oboose suitable varieties, as there is muoh difference 
in the time that the varioui kinds oome into bloom. 
Amongst white sorts, to which it is best to oonflne the 
early forolng, there are none to surpass the old white 
Indies alba and Fielder's White, whloh is a sesdling from 
the old sort. The great advantage whloh these two kinds 
have over most of the newer varieties is that they are 
muoh freer growers, capable of bring made to produce 
longer shoot), whloh admit of the flowers being out with 
a greater leDgbh of wood attached to them. This is a 
matter of importance when they corns to be orraeged in 
stands, baskets, and the like, as when the flowers have 
only short bits of shoots to them they require mounting, 
in whloh state they do not keep fr«sh so long. Plante 
that have been prepared in the way deicrlbed should now 
be put in a house or pib where they oan be kepb at from 
50dege. to OOdegs ia the night. There shoald not be 
more moisture in the atmosphere than Is neoesiary to pre¬ 
vent lb being too arid; onoe a day is often enough bo 
syringe the plants. Waen too muoh moisture is ussd the 
flowers oome soft, and too thin In subs bancs to last is they 


should. Evsn when tbe flower-buds are not developed la 
the manner inibanoed, if the intention Is to get the plants 
Into an earlier way of blooming, they should now be put 
Into hea>, though, as already said, they will be muahUmger 
In opening thsir flower); still, by getting them somewhaS 
earlier than they were last year, and by keeping them 
longer in heat after they have bloomed, tbey will be prr- 
pared for flowering quite two months earlier the season 
following. 

Stove. 

Roman Hyacinths.—Bui be that were potted at 
the beginning of Oabobsr will now havs made sufficient 
roots to admit of their being pat in heat. A temper atare 
of from 65 degi. to 66 degs. will answer for them. D o not 
expose the sofb blanohed topi to the light until they have 
attained their natural green colour. Sheets of paper, or 
small poti inverted over the advancing crowns of leaven, 
will allow enough light to reaoh them to gradually bring 
them iato a oondibion to bsar full exposure to it. Without 
this precaution the ohanoet ore that the leaves will bs 
small and deformed. 

Narcissus.—Ionia of the early-flowering Naroimun, 
of which P*per-Whlte ie the most suitable for forcing first, 
should now be put in heat, provided chat ths young roots 
ars e'jffiolently advanoed, at, in oommon wlih all oshnr 
bulbs ihat are to be forced, if the roots are not 
running freely into ths soli the plants will fall to flower 
properly. See that the soil Is kept fairly moist; ths rasld 
development of the loaves and flowers that take) ploon 
when all goee well is snoh at to nsosseitete ths soil belli r 
always wetter thaa would safflos for slow-growing things. 

Poinsettlas. —To Indues these plants to prodioe 
full eiaed heads of their highly coloured braobs they moot 
now be kept In a brisk hsat. To have them large the 
plant* must be strong, whioh necessitates their being long 
In the items. Dwarf examples give proportionately 
•mailer heads of bloom, and in molt oases these ars qaile 
as useful as the large ones. Old planta that were headed 
down am have b en encouraged to make four or five 
shoots will generally make under-sized heads When 
dwarf examples are wanted from stock that bat been 
propagated from cuttings struck in the spring or 
early in summer they may be had by striking tbe 
tope now. To do this euooeisfully, without a tu lng tin 
lose of more or less of the leave), tbe tope that ore li 
be struok should be rung—that Is, they should bi cut 
round at the plaoe where they are to be severed—sight or 
tea diye before the tope are taken off. By the means 
the bark will osllus over, and be in a condition to make 
rooks in considerably less time than it would If ths ringing 
had not been done. The stems may be out round in thin 
way at from H lnohee to 18 inohee below the top. After 
the bark Is oallased in the manner named th9 tops must be 
severed, and put singly In 5 or C-in. pots; these w 11 be lar*e 
enough for tbe plants to flower in, provided they ore well 
supported with manure-water. A bottom heat of 70 degn., 
or over, will txpidioe the formation of roots. The out- 
tings mutt be oonflned in a propagating-frame, giving no 
more air than ie neoeietry to prevent the accumulation 
of more moisture than the leaves will bear. When snffi- 
oient roots ore formed gradually admit more air, but this 
mutt not be done until the leaves do not show the effects 
by flagging. After this tbe plants must be kept ia a brisk 
heat, and nave manure-water onoe a week until the bract) 
have attained thtir full eiss. They should also be stood 
well up to the gists ; without thle they will be deflolent in 
the substance necessary to enable their floral leaves to last. 

Sorlcographld GhleebraghtL&aa —Toe bright 
red spra>e of bloom whioh this showy plant produces are 
tffeotire, and, moreover, their feathery form is suoa os to 
adapt them for arranging wlbh flowers of a less elegant 
oharaoter like Chrysanthemums. Toe time of blooming 
will to some extant vary with the amount of hext the 

G iants have been kept in for the last two months, but it 
i a la sc autamn bloomer under ordinary treatment. The 
plants will have filled the soil with thsir rook) and to a 
great extent will have exhausted the manu-.ial elements 
whloh it contained, and, consequently, they will bo de¬ 
pendent on the eustenanoe whioh ie given In the * hape of 
turfooe-dreeelngs with oonosntrated fertilisers or manure- 
water. It is immaterial whioh is used provided that it l« 
not given in too large quantities or too strong, for, 
though like moss obher qalok-growing subjects, ihe roots 
will bear a liberal tu* of elimulante, still, wnen given over¬ 
strong, more harm than good follows. 

Piumoago rosea.—Ths habit of growth la this 

r ilank la smilar to the Us -named, both being erect In 
erm and not mnoh inclined to branoh oat without tiop- 
plig. The colour of the flowers of the PUmbago Is a very 
bright rose. A moderate e*ova temperature will answer 
for both from this time until the blooming 8 1 aeon is over. 
Tee flowers of the Plumbago have lees enbetanoe in them 
than thoes of many things, consequent oo which it is 
neoeeiary to break the plant* dating khe time Urey are 
coming on in away that will give them ss muoh olidiby os 
poe>tbl 9 . This oan only be doae by keeping the taps as 
near the glass as porslble in a hou»e cr pis that admits 
plenty of lighb. Provided that the flower) do not touch 
the giasr, tbe nearer they are to it Ihe better. 

Sal via*, autumn-flo warlngf —Where the plants 
have bjen treated throngn the summer in the way advised 
they will now reward the grower with a profusion o! their 
vivid soxrltl, bine, or pink flower), acoordlng to the 
varieties that are ouMvated. The planks are extremely 
effective when arranged In front of gronpe of Chrysan¬ 
themums. These Salvias make immense quantities of 
root* that qulokly impoverlih the riohest soil that St ia 

S osilble to givj the ip. To keep them going until the 
owers ore folly developed manure-water should b) given 
alternately with dean water when tbe soil requires 
moistening. 

8 geanereeflora Is the beet of the spring bloomers. 
Through the winter the plants shoald be stood la a cool 
house or pit, and must have enough room to admit of She 
lower leaves getting a fair amount of light; without thia 
they will fall off prematurely, leaving the plants un¬ 
sightly. Give thsm manure-water ones a fortnight. No 
more heat is neoeesary than will keep them safe from frost. 

Thomas Bums. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Dahlias this season have retained their freshness much 
longer than usual, and ths flowers of the Oaobas and single 
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varieties hare been UMful (cr brightening up the gudeo, 
aod el to for fllllcg vaiea in the rooms. In keeping the 
roots through the winter there ere two evils io guard 
against The first is fermentation from blog packed 
oloeeljr together in e large heap, whloh sometimee feed to 
dece', end the at rood erlees fiom keeping them in ton dry 
an atmosphere, thus wetkenlrg the\i el pMccipk. When 
the roots ere lifted after the flmt severe frost, dry them 
moderately In en eiry sheer, fne from Iroet, and then pick 
them away in dry sand in e dry, o?ol cellar, oovrrrd with 
old milling, or some equivalent, to keep them from fro»t 
ahould it pens’rate during e fevire winter. I have kept 
iny atook of roots for ysars in a dliuetd stable packed cn 
the floor ; a oouple of barrowfuis of dry land being ipiinkled 
ovf r ihem and the wbo’e afterwards being oovertd with 
dry litter. Marvel of Peru and 8 dels pa eos oan be well 
kept In tbs same way. The general olearlng awsy of ihe 
decaying m«tter of autumn ehould now take pWoe. No 
one no* a days should tokia’e bsrs flrwer-beds in ola»e 
proximity to the hou»e. Thrre are plat ti which may be 
eatily r.iied from eeeds or outtlngt lo spring to meet the 
needs of ths moit slender purie, atd the common 
Dutch bulbs arsobeap enough now and ihrs\ with a few 
email shrubs to give elevation, will produoe a obeerful 
effrot all through the winter till the (lowers ars produced 
with tbe lengthening of tbe days In the new year. Wiedy 
walks should he turned, the sorfio t made true, and robed 
down firmly Immediately. Thia elvaa an opportnnlty of 
waking good the worn plaoeiwhtre the water tai l a Io 
puddles In wet weather. Toe oboloe florist*' varieties of 
Tollna ahould be planted when the bads are in the right 
condition, ceding the bulbe In rowe 9 Inabee apart, and 
covering 3 Inches dec p. Collections cl alpine plants t hould 


offering own-rooted Apple-trees, and I daresay in time 
they will oome Into commerce the same as grafted tress. I 
have grown certain kinds In this way for years, and know 
their ueefalnees, eipeolally for small gardens. 

Vegetable warden. 

Early Peas are muoh appreciated everywhere, end In 
warm, sheltered gardens, autumn - eown plenti ire 
generally relUble. The middle of November le a gned 
I'm* to plant inch kinds at Outer's First Crop, wh'oh is a 
good eatly kind, hardier In oonatitut’on than William the 
First, though the latter ie eupevicr In point of flavour, 
kite it ped, bo. Ameiban Wood*r Is a good kind to plant 
at tbe fro i of a warm, *outh wall f r an early dish. In 
oold, damp soils It will be better to wait till February 
before plan'Ing Peas or Beane There h teally not more 
than a week difference la point cf eir.loeae between Pc-ae 
•own now and those planted In Muon. Still, this week 
gained ii worth having. The Ausuit-aown Cauliflower! 
should now be in tb«lr winter quarter , either In frames or 
pricked ont at tbe foot of a south wall, where some tea • 
porary ah’ltwr own be used when severe weather oom<« 
Free ventilation, even to the drawing eff of the 1‘ghtr, Is 
very stsential In mild weather ; but in w*t weather prop 
np tbs lights to keep out cold rains The la'e heavy rain* 
. have made It oiffloult for earthing-up late Celery ; but 
•till, the work must be done as soon as tbe plants are dry 
Ii will be a greai advantage if aims a*hee oan be mixed 
whhtbe soil before e»rtblog-up tbe plants, (specially If 
slugs or snails infest tbe garden. Frather-edged boardr, 
8 ioohee wide, nailed together at rlghi angles, form a 
obeap and useful oover for rowe of Olery at th'a xaeon to 
keep c IT frost and heavy rains. They are erailyputoo 



A good window Bell-flower (f\ B trrelierl). 


be freed from anything likely to lead to deoay, and tbs 
pow plunged in aahei to a oold pit, freely ventilated by 
propping up lights. 

Fruit Garden. 

The Peaoh-tress In the early house should be pruned 
and trained ready for forcing towards ths snd of next 
mouth ; but those who take advantage of the early 
varletiei of Peaohas now to be obtainid need not b;gin 
forcing operations to soon as was n-oeeaery twenty or 
thirty years ago Alexander's cne of the beat early Peaches 
under gltea. Waw-tko and Hales’Early are also good 
early kinds. Ro.al Qjtrge and Grosie Mlgnotns. the 
early foro ng kinds of a pro) genera'ion, now oome (n ai 
•eoind earlies only. Everything should be made soiupul- 
oualy olean-paint aorubbed, glam washed, and walls 
llmswaahed. Tale will iffeooally remove or destroy all 
loseoti' egge which may have been laid In orevioee la the 
walls, Ac Tbe old eyetem of pale.ting the trees with a 
mixture of clay, lime, eco‘, Ac , kui been oiioontlnued In 
most gardens, ana a Simple »a.h of tome InasotloUfe, such 
ai Giahurea oompound, substituted Instead, which answers 
every purpose, and la mire cleanly. Bee thai tbe borders 
are la a molit condition. Lwi syringing will bo required 
la the Pine stovei or pits ; bet tbe neoei?ary atmosphere 
moisture oan easily be kept up by dampiog doors, Ac. In 
■accession pits, where lhi- bottom hist la marotained by 
tbe use of feimentiog materials, it will be a good plan to 
take advantage of some fine sunny day, to take out tbe 
plants, sod turn over tbe bad, adding e:mx fresh tan, or 
lime fresh le«vei, which c*»- now be eatlly obtained. 
This la the last opportunity that will offi r l>self for this 
work for tome time; but whirs hot-wa’.er plpia are 
pi toed under the bed this will not be necewary, ibocgb 
replunging the plants at the approach of winter la bn 
advantage. 1 do no) advise any rrpotlng to be done cow, 
as I think It li too late io tbe e*aron for inch work I 
would lather trust to a j idloloue ute of stimulants than 
repot at this late aessoo. delect o itilcgs of Gooseberries 
and Oaxantiand lay them In. Toe»freight, sboit-jointed 
shoots a foot or io long make the belt plant'. Tne out- 
tl ge oan be prepared for planting In bad wiather. Tbe 
preparation coneUts In mak ng a olran cut ai tba base, 
o oie to a Joint, and removing all the buds, exoept three a) 
the top. Suitable outtiege of Appl’-trcts should be out 
from eaoh kinds as will readily ttrlks from outiinga, and 
be planted firmly la a shady border. I set one Arm Is 
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acd t-ken cff. Platt Oabfcsgis acd Lettuces where 
necetsary. Oet>b*Ke« are not generally planted on the 
early border; • ut i li ad liable to plant a few rows In a 
warm, early position for the Crib orop, planting net more 
thin 10 inches or 12 inches apart, aod pulling ths items up 
when the Cabbages are out 1: ii surprising wfcat a lot c f 
useful Oibbagee may be out from a small piece of ground. 
Roots o’ Mins aod o htr herb* riqulred In a gretn state in 
winter ihculd be In rradioesa for planting iu beat Where 
small quantities only are require*, tb»y may be grown in 
pole ; but if wanted In a wh* lxa»e wav. the roots may be 
planted thickly in bones. Trtnch up all vacant land, acd 
look up everything in tbe nauro cf waste matter to 
Increase the manure-heap. E Hobday. 

Work in the Town Garden. 

No time ihoold be lost now In getting all the hardy out¬ 
door bulbs planned. To do thtee Jmtioe tbe toll should be 
light, rich, tweet, and somewhat sandy, and have teen 
thrrougbly well work'd beforehand » ■ w«ll. Tulips, 
Crocut «**, and Naraiee te m to pie or a mere loamy itaple, 
but In all oaacs it »hould be tborojgbly friable. The 
practice of planting bulbe wi b a dibber Is a very common 
one, but at the time time one that I should ntvsr rtoom- 
mend or adopt; limply because b; tbe use of this Imple¬ 
ment the toil beneath end around tbe bulb ie ocmpreieed 
too muoh, whereas It should, if anyrhlng, be looter below 
than strove them, to tnable ibe roo s to path Into It 
readily. The trowel or rpade ie In my opinion much the 
better implement Many gardeners, boJa amateur and 
profetelonal, teem to have no Idea of anything In this 
olase beyond the usual run cf Hyaclntba, Tulips, and 
Croons, but there are many other pretty mbjrow of tbe 
tame kind that would be attiaotive if only from their 
rarily. Among these may be mentioned the Boillaa, 
Ob Ion od ox a*, Ixiae. Gr p» acd Muik Hyacinths, Dog’c- 
tooth Violet*, and many others to be found In geed oa a- 
loguei not to miction an loBnlte variety of Niroliei and 
Jonquils Pirnty of Primroses Of various colour*, also 
I Polyanthuses, Cowsllpr, Auri ulae, and others cf this oiaas 
ahould also be planted, as all Ihe Primnla family are gr.nd 
town plant*, ind oiua ly blrom well If tbe situation la not 
too oonflned. Bat li k, as a rule, not much uee attempting 
muoh more than thta In the way of rpr.ng bedding where 
tbe stmoepbere Is at all smeky. Indoor Chrysanthemums 
! ars In all their? lory, and moat receive constant attention 


as regards watering, ventilation, Ac. Generally speaking 
ths free growing Japanese kiens are moet tollable for 
town gardens, being on ths whole better "deers ” than 
ths incurved varieties, while the colours are trrhter and 
more varhd as well Nearly all of the new nflexed aod 
hybrid Japanese kinds are of the utmoet value, and their 
early flowering qualities rcndir them ripeoiaily suitable 
for very smeky oistriote, wnere the later aorta of en otnnot 
expand kindly. I nfer to inch line kinds ee Madame 
D eg range, with Its eporte (whloh are still In ful- beauty 
here). Mdlle. Lacroix. W. Holmes, Rloeee Pi^jccAi (one 
of the beet for oaitlng from), Margot, P. Van Geert, 
Pbrohur, Lady Belborce, aod others. Oyoiamen are In full 
growth, and just poshing up their dm bude. Keep them 
warm and in a light poti.iou, and never allow them to bl¬ 
ooms dry at the root B. C R. 


HOUSE A WINDOW GARDENING. 

BARRELIER’S BELLFLOWER (CAMPA¬ 
NULA BARRBLIERI) AS A WINDOW 
PLANT. 

I coNsiDiR this to bo cnc of tbe finest cf all 
dwan growing B.-11 flowers for window culture, 
and nfeer trying many other klnde, inolcdiog 
U. pulls, C turoinata, C. fragilis, and other*, l 
have given this the preference. Grown in a pot 
or (as shown in tbe annexed illustration) the 
half of a Cocoa-nut, filled with lich sandy earth, 
it forms a bueby littte plant in the spring, while 
a month or two later its branches elongate until 
they bang graoefoily over the pobaidea, ooveied 
with pale purplish bine salver-shaped flowers. 
One of my plants did splendidly thia season, 
being a perfect mass of flowers. A good potfnl 
of this plant makes a capital substitute for a 
hanging-basket, and the flowers show to better 
advantage when the plant is suspended in tfco 
window or on the balotny ontaide. 1c is also 
a capital bracket plant, or it looks well on the 
window sill, where the shoots oan hang down 
freely. The two beat Campanulas for the win 
dow gardener are, undoubtedly, this and C. 
pyramidalls, which are very distinct from eaoh 
other in habit of growth, and both perfeci in 
in their way. B. 


HINTS FOR WINDOW GARDENERS. 
The most unfavourable time in the whole year 
la now oomfngonfor the window gardener. The 
absence of sunlight and more ocii6ntd atmos¬ 
phere, which the short days of winter b;iog 
with them, is not so favourable for plants aa in 
tbe long days of summer, for that reason they 
require more care now for three or four mom hr, 
especially with regard to watering. Primulas 
are capital plants lor rooms in whloh there is a 
Are kept up in very cold and damp weather. If 
the plants are strong—that is to say—strong 
enough to have already filled pots 4 inches or 
5 inohes full of roots, they will, with ordinary 
care, flower all the winter aid spring. On no 
aooonnt must the plants stand in saucers con¬ 
taining water. If they are given enough water 
to moisten all the soil in the,pot twice a week, 
that will be as often as they require P. Prob¬ 
ably this w ill be too often ; at any rate, they 
will do better If kept rather dry for a day or 
two than too wet When the leaves damp off 
near the orown of the pUnta their owners may 
be snre that there if too much moisture at that 
point, and only a drier treatment will prevent 
it. In removing deoay ing leaves It is best to 
out them off close back to the centre If only 
half of the leaf ia out away the remaining part 
will engender damp Fuchaiaa will now be going 
out of flower, and will blossom better next year 
for a rest during the winter. The plants may 
now be pruned if they want it, and after giving 
the roots a good soaking of water, stand them 
on a cool b >ttom in a cellar or acme other cocl 
pises. When they are brought ont ia the spring, 
stake away half of the old soil and repot in fresh 
before they are placed in the window again. 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias may rcoeive the 
same treatment dutiug the winter as the 
FuohiDs Pelargoniums of various kinds must 
now be k*pt rather dry at the roots. If they 
are unruly in growth they should not be cut 
back now, but left until the beginning of Maroh 
before they are pruaed Coryianth* mums oan- 
not be kept long ia windows without the leavee 
taming yellow at the bottom of the atoms. 
There it no hilp for this, but the dead folitge 
should be picked off If the plants have too 
muoh water the leaves will be sure to turn 
vellow sooner than oa theso which have only 
jost as much root moisture as th< y require. The 
Persian Cyclamen is a het’er window plant thau 
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m^ny Imagine. When the plants are well estab¬ 
lished to begin the winter with they require 
water about twice a week, and the leaves 
require sponging to keep them clear from dust. 
Maiden-hair Ferns will in many oases be getting 
out of condition, for which there is no remedy. 
The season of the year must be blamed for it. 
However, they most have careful attention, be 
kept as cool as possible without exposing them 
to muoh cold ; do not remove any but the dead 
fronds, and only give just enough water to keep 
the soil moiso, but give sufficient to moisten all 
the earth that the pot contains. Such bulbs as 
Hyacinths and Tulips will do better in a room 
in which there is no fire for another six weeks 
than in a warmer plaoe. Plants that are grown 
for their foliage, suoh as the Castor-oil plant and 
the Parlour Palm, will require to have their 
leaves sponged to keep them dean. It is only 
by auoh attentions that they can be kept in good 
health. _____________ O. C. 

9034 —Treatment of climbing 1 plants 
on a house wall —'* The shabby aud dis¬ 
orderly " appearance of “M. A. B.’e ” creepers 
on the front of his home is very common to 
witness at this time of the year. The remedy 
oonld be at odcs applied, but it will be better 
deferred till Maroh, as the three plants—White 
.jasmine, Pas*iflora, and Gloire de Dijon Rose, 
are now at rest. Any time between now and 
February the earth may be broken up with a fork, 
and so making a trenoh 18 inches from the wall 
without injuring the fibrous roots. Cut back some 
of the strongest leaders, fill in the trenoh with 
some fresh soil and rotten manure, and generally 
dress the ground. In Maroh take down all the 
creepers and carefully go over every leader, 
removing old exhausted ones and shortening 
the laterals of healthy ones, leaving sufficient to 
make the year’s growth well furnish the avail¬ 
able space. Let the wall be well oleansed and 
dressed with petroleum, which will kill 
thousands of insect pests; then neatly train 
each plant in its proper order, and the Pastifiora 
only need get into confusion; even that can be 
controlled, and all will be pleasing to the eye 
and profitable.—C. E., Lyme /{tty fa 

9007 —Roman Hyacinths and Free- 
sias —You had better bring your bulbs out of 
the oupboard and plaoe them in the windows, 
so that you can better tell when they are dry. 
A still better plan for the Hyacinths is to bury 
them iu the pots as they are in the ground, 
about 3 inches under the surface, and not re¬ 
move them until yon see the foliage peeping 
through the soil. Covering them wifcn coal- 
ashes would do as wall. The Freesias, not being 
so hardy, must be carefully treated in the win¬ 
dow.—J. C. C. 

— “Kit” ii evidently a young gardener, 
and seems anxious to suooeed. A dark cupboard 
would be one of the worst places to put Freesias 
and Roman Hyacinths after they were potted. 
The pots would have been far better plunged out- 
of-doors over the rims in Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse; 
and when the plants appeared they should be 
placed in a frame or greenhouse when they begin 
to grow. Falling these, they would produce 
flowers in a sunny window of the dwelling-house. 
—J. D. E. _ 

9015.—Insect pests— From “ W. C’s” 
description I imagine the ioseots whioh are 
eating the leaves of bis Cucumber-plants must be 
thrips. If they are not thrips then they are the 
white fly, which is so difficult to kill when it gets 
among Tomatoes. Perseverance with Tobaooo- 
smoke I have generally found the best remedy. 
Tobaooa only kills the perfect Insect); it does 
not desbroy the vitality of the eggs, so the 
fumigating should bs repeated on the second or 
third evening so long as a living insect) can be 
detected. When I have had to do wibh thrips 
on Cuoumbers I have found an advantage in 
increasing the humidity of the afcracsphere by 
throwing water on the floor and sprinkling the 
walla. I have tried various remedies, both for 
thrips and also for the Tomato-fly; but I am 
disposed to give Tobioco-imoke the preference, 
smoking on oalrn evenings when the plants are 
dry, and stopping up every chink in the home 
to keep the smoke in as long as possible.—K H. 

-I should recommend " W. O ” to hold board?, 

ne*ly tarred or painted, under the Caoomber plants and 
•hike the leaves over them, so tba*i the inseots should 
fall oa the board*.- 0. S. 3. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

8916.— Plants for an earth embank- 
meat.—If the object is simply to cover the 
mound with vegetation, irrespective of flowers, 
there is nothing better than the oommon Laurel, 
whioh is frequently used in this way. The 
plants soon grow into a solid mass if teta out a 
yard apart, and they can be kept clipped like Box 
edgings. A Laurel bank looks uncommonly 
nice in the winter. The Portugal Laurel, the 
oommon Yew, and Lawson’s Cypress may be 
used in the same way. A bank of earth may, 
however, be made to contain muoh of Interest. If 
the objeot is to make the most of it, I should 
employ common evergreens sparingly, and mix 
with them suohnioe things as Perntccy&s (which 
may bo had in muoh variety now, the variously- 
ooloured berries showing up well in wlnte.) 
Cotoc©aster mloropbylla (also a ter.y-bearing 
plant), Gaul the ria Shallouand proouinb<ns (two 
very dwarf berry-bearing plant*), the lovely 
little blue flowered Lithospermum prostratum, 
(whioh delights in a high and dry pcsition), and 
i Periwinkles (green and variegated). With judi¬ 
cious arrangement suoh things as thete will look 
well at all times of the year, and they are all 
suitable for the position mentioned. In the way 
of flowering plants, Antirrhinums and Wall¬ 
flowers, white Arabia, and yellow Alytsums, 
and Foxgloves will all do remarkably well on 
banks where most flowers would fail.—B y fleet. 

9053. —Double Stocks for show.— It 
is not necessary to have a heated house in which 
to raise Stook-seeds. They would vegetate well 
on a warm eonbh border ; bat more of the seeds 
would grow if a glass light was placed over them. 
The usual way is to sow the seeds over a hotbed, 
where they vegetate freely in lees than a week 
with a gentle bottom-heat 1 . When the seeds 
vegetate, and the yonng plants have formed the 
first leaf after the two seed-leaves, prick the 
plants onb in boxes or on the border. They 
should be planted out where they are to flower 
before they grow too large, and they do best in 
deeply-worked, well mahured soil.— J. D. E. 

9054. —Dahlias running to growth — 
The Cactus Dahlias have a muoh greater 
tendenoy to run to growth and produce few 
flowers than the Pompoues and the ordinary 
show and fanoy kinds. Some of the single 
varieties are addicted to the same evil habit. It 
is better to plant old stools of the Cactus 
Dahlias, they do not then run sc much to 
branohea and leaves, with few and poor flowers 
Try a few of the best Pom pone Dahlias, and if 
large flowers are wanted some of the show and 
fanoy kinds. The Pompones will produce six 
flowers for one produoed by the Caotus Dahlia. 
—J. D. E. 

- These plants always grow taller than ueual, and do 

nol bloom any too fredy in a smoky atmosphere ; boo in 
this oase it is evidontthat the gru^tlg were loo Dimerous 
(the roots ate old ones, probably), and were nol thinned 
out as they should have been. Itree or four main otfrae 
are quite enough to make a large plant, and even then a 
lot of the laterals should be out out. Peihspr %i ere was 
too much manure at the root as well.—B. O'. E. 

9053 —Preparing an open border for 
Carnations. —-If there are wire worms in the 
soil, it will nob do for Carnations. I would first 
prove the soil by inserting slices of Carrot at 
frequent interval!, and let them remain for some 
time—the wireworms would soon find them if 
thei e are any in the soil. Trenoh the ground up 
about 18 inches deep, and give plenty of decayed 
farmyard manure. I would put one layer of 
manure at the bottom of the trenoh, and another 
about half way between the bottom and the 
surface of tbo ground. The Carnation-plants 
might be put out in the spring from small pots ; 
and when they are planted a layer of decayed 
manure should be spread over the surface of the 
ground.—J. D. E. 

8936.—Improviog a damp and clayey 

soil.—Soil su a amp as this, ana behind * north 
wall, should, first of all, be well drained. Dig 
it up, and leave the surface in a rough state for 
the winter. In the spring give it a good dress¬ 
ing of quick-li.ne, and dig this in at once; even 
this may not bs enough ; but it oanuob fail to 
improve it considerably. Wood ashes, or burnt 
earth, is also excellent material to dress it with, 
and if none of the above can be obtained, nse 
road scrapings or leaf mould.—J. D. £. 

9093 —Best soil for bedding plants.— 
For Pelargoniums, nothing cm be better than 
fibrous loam, with a mulching of old stable- 


manure. My garden, fortunately, is composed 
of good loam, and last autumn I manured ill 
rather heavily ; the result has been that I have 
had abundanoe of flowers all the summer, and 
Zonal Pelargoniums, turned out of thumb-pots 
early in May, have bloomed splendidly ; as for 
the plants, some of them have increased to two 
feet across the head. — A. G. Botler 
&PS5.— Self-sown single Dahlias.— It Is not un¬ 
common for ticgle Dihliu to roaiter serd whioh produc.s 

E lant* the followlr g spring io the w«y here deeo.ibcd. I 
eve h.d thousands ot plant* come up In the beds where 
eisgle Dahlias have been grown; not to, however, the 
doubles. - EH. 

9042.— Lily of the Valley seedlrg-l havooo- 
ca-ionvily had heavy orope of setdt on outdoor basset Ldly 
of the Valley ; but this does notoooor ivtiyyear. Preserve 
thebeiriea in sand till Match, aid then sow them in light, 
rlohs)ll-E II. 

89c4.—Sowing Iceland Poppy-seed - Seed of 
fehlb beautiful flower m*y be town at any lime ft cm the 
Area week in Maroh to the beginning of SevUmber; the 
atedlim > being petftoliy hardy. Plante laleca from seed 
sown In Maroh or April will mtke a good display the fflrel 
year if well attended in the early stages of tlitix growth. 
— Boil as ian. 

89911— Treatment of LUlum can did urn, &cl— 
All the bulbs and tubers named In this query are hardy, 
ard they need r o proteoUon in winter :f the toll Is good 
and well drained. Unices the position is very dry they 
med no water. They do beat, of oouttf, in rloh, deep ac ii. 
—J. D E. 

9102 - Treatment of a Passion-flower.—Yen 
must plant It ouo in a border of good soil, and train the 
growth to the wall, and dlsoonttnue stopping the 3 oar g 
shoots.—J. 0 . O._ 

8918 —Gold frames in a garden. — if 
“R B., Wigan,” takes my advioe, he will not 
grow Tomatoes in his frame, as io would only 
conveniently hold two plants; in fact, one 
properly grown would be sufficient, and, then 
again, he oould not put the plants out before 
May, and with good management you might get 
returns by August. “ R. B, Wigan,” cannot 
do better than grow a Telegraph Cucumber. 
Set out the plant as soon as the weather is 
settled in spring on a hot-bed (a barrow-load of 
manure is auifioient, but, of course, the more 
latiiog the heat the better the result), and keep 
the frame close and shaded till the plant is 
established. Do not attempt to train the plant, 
but let it run, cnly pinching out the shoots when 
grown as much as the frame will allow. As soon 
as the fruit rets, they may be placed in glasses, 
or, if straight fruit is not particular, they may 
be pUcad on tiles—at any rate, this last should 
be done ; otherwise, the aide next the earth w ill 
ba white, like a ridge Cuonmber, which would 
greatly deteriorate the value of the produce. 
Liquid manure should be given occasionally. 1 
have plants treated acoordiog to these instruc¬ 
tions, which, with the aid of warm linings, were 
bearing up till a week age, and from whivh I 
have cut soma exceptionally floe Cucumbers.— 
Percy Fox Allin. 

8962 —Sowing Dahlia-seeds —The seeds 
cf the Dihlia should be tow a in gentle heat fn 
pans cr boxes a} the end of March. The seed¬ 
lings wilt soon appear, and as toon aa they 
oan be conveniently handled they should 
be potted off singly in pota and grown on for m 
time in a warm temperature. They must be 
repotted aa it becomes necessary, and then 
gradually hardened off in a cool frame ready for 
putting outside at the end of May. Theta 
plants, befog vigorous-growing, will require a 
rich and moderately heavy soil. It ia best if 
the plants are to be pat in masses to trenoh the 
Und deeply, and add a little manure if the land 
is not fairly iioh. A light, optn position, not 
nnder tho shade of trees, is the best situation for 
them, planting round the Dahlias dwarf shrubs 
to protect them from being damaged by high 
wind*. The plants should be placed from 2 feet 
to 4 feet apart, according to the height of the 
variety, and all the plants must be securely 
staked. Do not plant out any earlier than J un«, 
as the slightest frost does them great injury. 
Dahlias are muoh benefited by frequent and 
good waterings during dry weather. If exhibition 
lowers are required, the shoots must be thinned 
in the youngest stages of growth; but if the 
blooms are for ordinary decoration this thin¬ 
ning will not beneoeaeary.— Sidney S. Brownk. 

-Maroh 1* ae pood a time as any to tow Dahlia-teed. 

If a sen tie heat Is available advantage should be taken off 
it, failing whioh Dahlias may b» easily raised from teed in 
a greenhouse or Gold frame, or even in the open ground in 
a warm situation; though in the latter oaee April is early 
enough to sow the teed.—B ohimiah. 

-Sow In a gentle heat io February fn boxes or purs 

of light, rioh soil Prick off and pot singly in 8 Inoh pota. 
Grow them on freely until the middle off May, then harden 
off and plant out early In June 3 feet or 4 feet apart In 
well-worked and fairly rloh toll.—B. 0 . &. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS, 

THE SILVER FIRS. 

J* regard to the kinda of evergreen trees that 
it la advisable to select for most parts of this 
ooantry a good deal of discrimination is 
needed, for oat of the large number now in 
caltivation it ia not too much to say that 
except in the comparatively few places that are 
more than ordinarily well adapted to their 
growth, there are aa many that it ia better to 
reject than to include in a 
selection that is required to 
produce the best effect collec¬ 
tively, or that will look best 
individually ; for although in 
planting for what may be 
termed decorative purpocea it 
is well to secure as much 
variety aa possible, still is is 
better to confine the kinds to 
such as may be relied on to 
grow in a way that will make 
them pleaeiog objects to look 
upon, not tnly for a time 
whilst the trees are in a com¬ 
paratively young state, but 
that will continue to keep 
growing on in a healthy, 
thriving condition. Ncedleia 
to aay that it la the Conifers 
that have caused the meat dis¬ 
appointment through their 
having been so largely planted 
in recent times, and generally 
in the most prominent positions 
in the grounds to which they 
have been introduced, where 
consequently the failures that 
ensued have been the more 
conspicuous. When new trees 
are introduced those who take 
an interest in such matters 
naturally are disposed to 
possess them, and it is as well 
ihat their ability to succeed 
ihould be as widely tested aa 
possible. But until this is 
fairly proved ib is a mistake 
t) place them, as is often done, 
la positions where they can 
Hast be spared. Amongst de- 
i irable coniferous trees the 
Silver Fits must tver be held 
la high estimation by those 
engaged in planting for effeot. 

The following are tho most 
valuable kinds. ThG generic 
name of the Firs is Abies, 
which we have adopted, 
t hough the Silver Firs are 
often called Piceas. 

AniI8 (PlOKA) PECTINATA 
(the common Silver Fie).— 

One of the most stately tsll- 
growing trees we possess. It 
thrives satisfactorily over a 
wide range of the kingdom, 
provided ib la sufficiently shel¬ 
tered and the soil is suitable. 

After it has at alned sufficient 
age to show its true oharaoter 
ic forms a straight, massive 
trunk, but the branches gener¬ 
ally get somewhat thin cf 
foliage. 

A maoxtfica (here figured) 
forms a tail and stately tree, 
and ib is quite hardy, and 
rarely suffers from late spring 
frosts, as is the oace with many 
fine Abies that start intogro wih 
eirly ia the season. It is a dis¬ 
tinct and handsome ornamental 
tree fur the lawn or park. 

A. Noedmanniana —This, which ranks aa 
one of the finest of all the Silver Firs, is nearly 
allied to A. pectinate, yet It has so far shown no 
disposition to become thin of foliage, but quite 
the reverse, as ib retains its dense covering of 
leaves in a way that, oombined with the deep- 
green, healthy oolour, renders it one of the most 
telling evergreen trees ever brought into this 
country. 

A nobtlt.s, one of the grandest of the Silver 
Fin*—Io is peiftcilv hardy, and when once 
established It grows freely in a great variety of 


soils, and in many aspects. It produces Its 
beautiful cones while in a young state, and seed¬ 
ling plants can be raised without difficulty. 

A. o fund] a —A magnificent tree in Its native 
land, and it has proved to be one of the 
finest of the Silver Firs In this ooantry; its 
habit Is not so dense as that of some others of 
the newer kinds of Silver Firs, and in this 
respeot it forms an ezoellent contrast. 

A. Pinsapo. —In general appearanoe this 
differs considerably from the other species. The 
foliage is short and oloiely set on the ehoote. 


•oil. It does doI matter whether it Is out right down or 
nor. ae If ihoioughly e,tabllehed it Is oerttln to break up 
again, and probably in more plaoes then one.—B. 0. R. 


PRUNING TREES AND 8HRUBS. 

This is frequently much negleoted in email gar¬ 
dens, when, from the contracted spsce allotted 
to eaoh subject, it is even more neoessary than 
in large gardens, and the result is, that not only 
are the plants ruined aa single specimens, but 
they spoil eaoh other, and the general effeot is 
marred, aa even in a shrubbery, or any arrange¬ 
ment of trees end shrubs plan¬ 
ted on a screen, there is no 
necessity for them to encroach 
on each other so much ae to rob 
them of light and air until they 
lose their foliage, for if thin¬ 
ning and pruning ia done annu¬ 
ally, theie need never be any 
large gaps made at one time, 
and fach tree or ihrnb, al¬ 
though In close company with 
others, should ba a perfect 
specimen in itself. The plan 
of letting all grow together 
unpruned soon ends in the 
coarsest and oommonest getting 
the entire mastery of the 
others, so that there ia nothing 
left to out back to, if any 
shortening is desired ; and al¬ 
though this plan does very well 
for underwood in forests, it 
oannot be recommended iu 
pleasure grounds, and all this 
may be averted by timely 
pruning. Let the trees rise up 
with a clear stem above the 
dwarf shrubs or undergrowth, 
and let them have apace to 
spread out into their natural 
form of growth, quite clear of 
any other, and let the shrubs 
be kept from encroaching on 
eaoh other as well. Only 
dwarf growing ihrnbs should 
be planted in the foreground of 
shrubberies, while these tbat 
naturally grow tall must be 
ranged on the back, so that 
eaoh can show its own peculiar 
form of growth. The Lauiel 
and Lauruetinns are the best 
ftr forming a dwarf evergreen 
undergrowth to tall trees if 
only ioliage is desired, but in 
any mixed shrubbery, flower¬ 
ing shrubs, such as Lilacs, 
Syringas, and Laburnums 
should find a place, and these 
must have space to develop 
their annual growth if plenty of 
bloom is desired. J. G. H. 


Plants in Oce Kkadiuh' Gardens : A fine specimen of a noble Silver Fir (Abies (Picea) 
inaffniflru. Rmrruved for Gardknino Illchtkatkd from a photograph sent by the 
F.arl of Anncsley, Castle welkin, Co. I town, Irelnnd. 


which are so numerals as to give the tree an 
extremely dense appearance. It Is a slower 
grower than most of the allied kinds, and dees 
not get nearly so high. The foliage sometimes 
suffers from severe fiost in some parts of Kng 
land, so aa to injure the appearance of the tree 
for a time, but la localities where it is not thus 
affected ii is a beautiful kind for a single opeci 
man ou a lawn. B. 
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9060 —Atlantan or Tree of Heaven.— There ie no 
■pi oIaI culture required by this elegant tree, which it of 
rigoiou* growth, and will suooeed In almoet any kind of 


8388. — Plants under 
Btech ana Cheetnut- 
trees—I do not think that 
Omphalcdea verna would be ao 
all likely to do ; it requires a 
coutiderable amount of moist¬ 
ure, and in the cate of large 
Beeoh-trees, the shade they give 
is so denie that nothing but 
Moites ietm able to live. Ivy 
is mere likely to tbiive than 
most things, and the Peri- 
wit kies might be ti ied. What- 
ever yon tiy in the way of 
evergreens, plant in the au¬ 
tumn, eo that they get good 
root-bold by summer, or they 
will dry up. The common 
hardy Cyclamen hedenefolium 
is a capital plant for under 
trees ; the folisge dies off in summer, and is 
fresh and bright all the winter, just when most 
required. — By fleet. 

9091.—Ha ray evergreens.—There are 
ary amount cf aubjoois to ohocae from, and a 
long liet of the different kinds of Conifers alone 
might be easily made. Hollies always look well, 
especially the hybrid and variegated kinds. 
Then there are the Auonbas, Rhododendrons, 
Laurels (in variety), Bays, Arbutus, Lauiustinus, 
and Eucnymus. The Auatiisn and Weymouth 
Pines would look well in the background with 
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varlons klnda el Cupreesus, Thujas, Crypto- 
merias, and Deodars, Ac , In the front. A few 
American Oaks, Bird Cherries, Sweet and Sonr 
Gams, Ao , placed among the evergreens would 
afford oolonr in the antnmn.—B. C. R. 

9035-Q iiokcat growing weeping tree—The 
Ash, tho L.me, tad thu Willow, are all quiok-growlog trees 
when they get fairly star ed For oboist, 1 thick. 1 *hould 
take the Weeping Ash for rapidity of growhh.— K II. 

- The quickest growing weeping tree suit¬ 
able for a small lawn is the Weeping Willow, 
where there is plenty of space. The Weeping 
Ash may also be selected. If either of these are 
not qnite what you want there is the Weeping 
Him I may mention that there are several 
deciduous trees ; although not strictly speaking 
weeping trees, they make admirable subjects for 
the purpose of giving shade in summer, if the 
branches are allowed to sweep the ground. 
These are the Lime, Sycamore, Four-leaved 
Beeoh, and the Tulip-tree.— J. C. C. 

9040.— Wash for tree-scams.— There la no wash 
that out be pat on ohs stem* or toy tree that will prevent 
sheep end raboite from eating them that would be iff jotuel 
for only a short tl ne The belt protection yon o*n give 
them Is galvanised wire nesting oat lntoetripi wide enough 
to loot* ly enoirole the boles. Nailing with 14-lnoh moth 
is the best.-J. O. O. 

-A mixture of soot and oow manure, laid on with a 

broth —1 he mixture to be like thick paint—ie txoellent for 
the purpose. It may in time be washed off and down to 
the roots by the rain*, bo) h does good, and not harm in 
that respect.—J D E. 


ROSB8. 


CHINESE ROSES AS AUTUMN 
BLOOMERS. 

I was much struck last season, when calling at 
Guanersbury Park Gardens, with a bed of the 
Chinese or Bangilese Cramoisle Sap&rieure, with 
its velvety-crimson flowers and elegant foliage. 
It was interesting to note how free flowering 
tthii variety is, ana, although fog and rain had 
done their worse to spoil the beauty of the 
flowers, they were yet giy despite the unusually 
gloomy surroundings. la this variety we get a 
Rose that is well adapted for floral deoorations, 
and espeoiaily in autumn, for then not only are 
the flowers bright, but the foliage, which is very 
persist !), tarns to a pleasing hue of red, and 
Mr. Roberts states that is comes in very useful 
for table deooratloni Ooher good varieties are : 
Archduke Chailes (pale, shaded rose, changing 
to crimson), Duo her (white, a very free bloom 
ing variety), Eugene Beauharnals (amaranth, 
large, full, aud very pleating In colour), Little 
Pet (a dwaif growing variety, producing a pro¬ 
fusion of white flowers), Mdme. Breon (bright* 
rose blossoms, Urge and full), tad that gem of 
the seotion, Mrs Bosanqaet, delicate pale-flesh, 
the flower large and doable. To these may be 
added the common white and pink varieties. 

I I has been stated by one writer that where the 

growth of houses swallows up the country, and 
the air becomes too impure for many garden 
pUnts by reason of being charged with noxious 
vapours unauited to a healthy vegetation, the 
China Rose is the first among the Roses to show 
the injurious effects; therefore it is said that in 
any locality whsre the common China Rose will 
do well, other Roses may be planted with safety. 
It has, therefore, had bestowed upon it the name 
of the Pilot Rose. The variety named above is 
by no means the only one that flourishes at 
Gunncrsbury Park, although the soil is at times 
much saturated with moisture, and London fogs 
become very troublesome when the wind is in 
the east. I have found the Culua Roses do well 
in varied soils; that best suited is a fairly light 
and oertainly a rich one. The Rose beds at 
Gannersbury are slighily raised above the 
ground level, thus affording something in the 
way of natural drainage The plants appear to 
like a good mulching with short manure during 
the summer. But little pruning is required. 
The China Roses bloom so freely that the growth 
of the plant is to some extent regulated, but the 
long shoots need to be kept shortened baok. I 
think a charming effect might bo secured if beds 
of standard Rosas had ai an undergrowth a 
plantation of China and Tea-aoented Rosea to 
carry on the flowering period until late in the 
yw. _ D. 

9052. —Rosa-cuttings damping: off — 
Without knowing m-sre now iha cuttings had 
been treated, it would be diffioult to say what 
Is the oause of their damping off. In a general 
way it occira through their being kept too close. 
If damp Is allowed to aaoumulate round them, 


either before or after they are rooted, they are 
liable to go off in the way you deeoribo If yon i 
have kept the air from reaohing them, and have 
allowed the dead leaves to remain on the pots, 
damp has oertainly been your enemy. I may 
alee toll you Rose-oubtings damp off when the 
growth is too soft. The younger the growth 
the less damp it will boar when made intj out- 
tings.—J. C. C. 

-These sometimes damp off If they are 

allowed to remain long in the pots after roots 
are formed. Let the young rooted plants be 
potted off singly in small pots as roots are 
formed ; and If the plants are placed near the 
lass in an airy house soaroely any of them will 
amp off. Indeed, it is almost safe to predict 
that not five ia one hundred would go cff; 
whereas if they are kept in the cabling pots ia 
olose handlights half of them might damp off.— 
J D. E. 

9096.—Treatment of a Marechal Niel 
Rose. —You ouy pat your piano at onoe into 
a 13 iuoh pob, but as the shifo will be a rather 
large one, plaoe 3 inohes of drainage in the pot. 
Wnether It shoald be pruned or not depends on 
how you intend to treat the growth. If you 
want to train It under the roof of the green¬ 
house, I should advise you to reduce the number 
of shoots to three, bub leave the others their 
whde length. If you intend to trail the 
growth to sticks all ths shoots may remain. 
You will find it more satisfactory to train it to 
the roof or to the wall.—J. C. C. 

9055. — Best climbing: Roses and 
Clematises.—The beat companion Rose for 
Ulolre do Dij >n Is the red Gloire Reine Marie 
Hmrieboe, or, if you prefer a white one, you 
may seleob Aim4e Vibert. A good buff or 
Aprloot colour will bo found in W. A. Richard¬ 
son. Three good Clematis for variety are 
Jaokmanl alba, Law «on tana, and Henry!. 
The white Jaokmanl is reputed nob to flower 
satisfactorily, bat I have seen it during the last 
summer blooming as freely as anyone oould 
deiira. Bab the flowers are nob a pore-white. 
Io is more oorreob to oall them creamy-white.— 
J. C. C. 

— Nexb in value to those mentioned, un¬ 
doubtedly the most generally useful of their 
class, stand the following—Of Rotes : Marshal 
Nlel, Divooiensis, Cheshunt Hybrid, Alm4e 
Vibsrt, Celine Forestier, Reine Marie Heariette, 
W. A Richardson, Lamarque, the Waltham 
Climbing (Nos. 1. 2, and 3) Aoidalie, Mdme. V. 
Verdler, Jules Margottin, Dike of Edinburgh, 
and Boole de Neige. Of Clemati*, large-flowered: 
Lord Londes bo rough, Mies Bateman, Stella, 
Lad? C. Neville, lanuginosa, Mrs J. Bateman, 
La Franoe, Priuoe of Wales, rubella, and Fiam- 
mula —B C. R. 

9103 —Rosas for a seaside garden — 
It would be very easy to auggo«t >oma other 
varietieeof Roses for* 1 Monster V’seaside garden, 
bub his selection is generally a good cno. Let 
him be oontent to avoid some of the most beau¬ 
tiful kinds which make hard buds or have very 
tender, thin petals—3be moisture of sea air pre¬ 
vents their succeeding ; for extmple, Etoile de 
Lyon and Marshal Niel—he will do far better 
with Naroisae and Lamarque. He should add 
Madame Berard (aprloot), Qieen of Bedders 
(dark violeb-orimson— a really good lasting Rose, 
good in every way); also Garden Favourite and 
W. Paul’s No 2 Climbing (oarmlae), very sweer. 
—C. E , Lyme. Regis 

- It would have been better bad you 

stated how you intend to grow the Roses con¬ 
tained in your list, whether as standards, 
dwarf, or olimbfri. The following are the beac 
for climbers, and, if very lightly pruned, they 
will also make good standards : Gloire de Dijon, 
Chashun*) Hybrid, Reine Marie Henrietta, 
Marshal Niel, and W. A. Richardson, Dundee 
Rambler is a rampant-growing, hardy, olimbing 
Rose. The Tea varieties which you mention 
may be grown either as standards or dwarfs, if 
the position is well sheltered. Their names, as 
you give them, are Belle Lyonnalse, Davoniensis, 
Marie Van Houbte. and President. Of the two 
Moss Roses I prefer the white one. All the 
others which you mention, except Souvenir de 
la Mtlmalson, are Hybrid Parpetuala, and may 
be grown either in the form of standards or 
dwarfs. The great drawbaok to the growth of 
Rosas In seaside gardens Is the wind. If they 
are not well sheltered ths strong gales which 


swsep over suoh gardens de the Roses serious 
harm. With regard to planting, the present is 
the best time in the whole year. You must 
provide for the plants IS inohes la depth of good 
soil, and securely stake both standards and 
dwarfs.—J. C C. 

9078 — Treatment of a Rose.—Your 
plant has evidently suffered for the want of 
more air and root-moisture. You can do nothing 
with It uotil the spring, except to keep the soil 
moisb and the foliige oleau by frequent sponging. 
About the middle of February take io ou& of 
the pot, remove one-half of the old soil, and put 
it into another pob one size larger. Yoa matt 
endeavour to give your window greenhouse more 
air in the summer. If you cannot the Rote will 
do better in the open air afetr the first week ia 
Jane if yoa give tue roots all the moisture they 
reqaire.—J. C. C. 

- The poor Rose-plant probably does not 

get enough air. Roses are not good window 
plants even if they have the advantage of a 
email window greenhouse; besides, theplant has 
not had enough posioom. How oau a Rose bosh 
be expeoted to do well in a 5-ioch pob a 1 the 
■ummer ? It oanaob be expected to grow mach 
ao this season ehher. B.-ooer keep tho plant 
very shore of water during the winter Cat it 
down ia the early spring months, and when it 
starts to grow again repot it iato a 7-inch pot, 
but io will not succeed well unless it receives 
plenty of light and fresh air. —J. C. C. 

9090.—Rose for a town greenhouse.— 
In your smoky atmosphere there is nothing nearly 
so likely to suooeed aa the old Gloire do Dijoa. 
Though generally treated aa a climber, it makes 
a capital pot plant, and by being out back annu¬ 
ally, like a standard, ito*n be kept quite dwarf. 
Its free and almost perpetual flowering qualities, 
combined with ibs fragrance and the beauty of 
the half-opened blossoms, render it one cf the 
most desirable of all Roses, as it i* the most 
vigorous and robust. You msy try Hotr&re, 
Airne* Vibert, Celine Fores tier, or Victor 
Verdier as wall, but Ido not tbiok you will fisd 
any of them to equal the grand old Gloire.— 
B. C. R 

9181. -Rose Trlomphe de Rennes —This Rase is 
an old mein bar of the Tdi-«oented family, and alt-oof h a 
beautiful variety under glam. It U not one tfcat I tho old 
■tied for planting in the open air In 6ha neighbourhood o! 
C apham. If yoa decide to do so let it have the warmest 
wall you oan give it.—J. O. O. 


ORCHIDS. 

PROPAGATING AND TREATMENT OF 
VANDA SUAVI8. 

I have a letter from (< Civil Engineer,” who 
seems to have a good notion of what to make a 
favourite of, the above-named plant being ths 
one, or one, perhaps, of many, taken under his 
special charge. He aaya his plant has two 
strong leads, with 16 pairs of leave i on each 
stem—a very handsome and perfect ipioimen, 
and one that many growers would envy him of. 

It D about 4 feet nigh, and getting too tall. Is 
really does seem a pity that you cannot make 
room for it without cutting it, for It would aooa 
become a beautiful specimen; but if yoa have 
no room for ib, and want to reduce its htighf, 
why, you are quite right in bringing it don n tube 
your limits before ib geba injured about its upper 
leaves; but you mutt not do it jet. Let the 
plant be until the beginning of March, and then 
oub tho stems about half through below ths 
leaves, and keep a very moist atmosphere. This 
will induoe it to form roots from the stem above 
the out. As these increase, so a little more of 
the stem may be cut through, and when you 
have a good root development entirely sever the 
oonneotion, and pot them each separately. The 
lanta will require to be kept well ahaded 
uring the operation and for some time after¬ 
wards, and the leaves must be frequently 
sprinkled with the syringe to help in affording 
them sustananoe. If you suooesafully oarry oui 
this operation you will most likely lose a pair 
or two of leaves, and, if you are not very care¬ 
ful, more than that quantity. I used to be very 
auooewful in the operation; bat ib requires oare. 
Some I have seen out the stem off withoub the 
alighbest preparation; bub this ia nob wise. It 
usually resalta in the lorn of many leaves, which. I 
of course, ia very detrimental. Do not disturb 
the base; ib will In all probability develop some 
latent buds and make new abems, and there it n 
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better chance for it if nob disturbed. I bad 
mislaid your letter, or you would hive been 
replied to sooner ; but you are answered quite 


heard it stated that the plant should be removed 
to a dry atmosphere after its flowers open ; but, 
depend upon it, whatever may be the condition of 

the atmosphere in which the plants are to stand 
when in flower, they should open in that bem- 
perature; or, to make a short statement of it, 
plants last longer if kept in the house in which 
they open than they do if removed either to a 
dryer or moister position afcerwards. The plant 
grows a foot or 18 inches high, the ovate bulbs 
bearing two leathbry leaves. The spike springs 
from between the leaves, grows as tall or taller 
than the leaves ; the flowers are large, measuring 
about 3 inches across ; the sepals and petals of 
good substance, and of the purest snow-white; 
the sepals are broader than the petals ; the side 
lobes of the lip are flesh-colour on the outside, 
and the front lobe is fringed and bearded with 
long, black, sooty hairs that make one fear lest 
they should be shaken and the soot damags the 
purity of the other parts of the flower. The 
other variety has the fringe and crests of a sepia- 
brown, which, to my taste, is not so good as the 
black variety. These flowers are laige enough 
when ueed alone for a coat-flower, or for adorning 
a lady’s hair for a ball or evening party, being 
dressed with a little Maiden-hair Fern, and in 
either case they look superb, and should be 
carefully preserved afterwards for future use. 
Well, now, my readers, add C. barbata to your 
lists. I do not think ibis a dear plant. It grows 
freely and flowers profusely, and its blooms are 
exquisitely charming. Matt. Bramble. 

ANGRiECUM CHAILLUANUM. 

The two flowers sent by “ M. J. M.”are not 
those of A. caudatum, but of the above-named 
plant, and both are natives of West Africa. 
Tell your captain friend to hunt about well on 
his nexb journey, and he may find you the true 
caudatum. Tuero is, in my opinion, many fine 
things to come from Western Africa ; bub, 
hitherto, promiscuous Orchid-collecting has not 
resulted in many good fiads. Of Angrrecums 
taere appears to be a quantity of small-flowered 
kinds not worth the box required to pub them in 
to bring them home. Agaia, there are many 
terrestrial Orchids of surpassing beauty; but, 
unfortunately, the taste for these terrestrial 
kinds ii not very widely or deeply developed. 
Would that it were, You will be quite righb in 
placicg everything you may obtain from this 
part of the world in the hottest house you have. 
If there are any alpiue species in these regions it 
remains yet to be proved. As you cannot Bay 
what ports your fiiend may be chartered for 
next voyage, I cannot give you the slightest idea 
a9 to what he oculd bring you ; but he will not 
do wrong to bring you anything that is hand¬ 
some and showy. If terrestrial kinds, and in 
flower when obtained, they should be put into 
a box with drainage. Placed in the cabin they 
would teive to keep away ennui, which is sure 
to come over anyone on a long sea-voyage. 

Matt. Bramble. 


of returning life. Upon the slightest sign of 
renewed vigour, shake away whatever old soli 
you can, and repot into good peat fibre and 
Bphagnum Moss, and water gently and tho¬ 
roughly; then place it in the hotteBO house you 
have, and increase the quantity of water as the 
plant increases in strength. A very moist 
atmosphere suits these plants, and a gentle 
syringing will do them good, but avoid hard 
syringing, or much of it at all. I have found 
this injurious from the water gathering in tbe 
young leaves, and from want of evaporation ia 
causes them to rot. I am very pleased to hear 
you intend to form a callectlon of Orchids, but 
do not start with imported plants. Orchids may 
now be obtained so cheaply that I should advise 
you to invest in some established plants as the 
foundation ; then you may, from time to time, 
purchase some imported kinds, and they will 
give you much pleasure in watohing the ir growth 
and development; and especial interest is also 
centred in these plants when they flower. Per¬ 
haps you may obtain a fine new vaiiety, or at 
any rate, some very nioe plants, just as you say 
you did this Mormodes. You have no need to 
discard your stove-plants; Orchids grow with 
them in a state of nature, and so they will under 
cultivation ; but when grown together a little 
more cate is necessary during the winter season. 

Matt. Bramble. 
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STANDARD VEGETABLES. 
Naples or Autumn Giant Cauliflower. 
This is unquestionably the fiaest autumn 
vegetable in cultivation ; and as it comes into 
use at a time when the varieties of rtally good 
vegetablesare limited iu number, it is ull the more 
highly valued, and a great deal of attention is 
bestowed on its culture—nob only to prow it in 
the highest state of perfection, but above all to 
get as long a succession as possible. Tee mode 
of growiog adopted by those who make a speci vli ty 
of this vegetable ia as follows : The Betd for 
earliest crop is sown either in boxes of riob, 
light Boil set in a cool house or frame in Feb¬ 
ruary, or if a large quantity la required a frame 
ii set apart entirely for it, and a little bottom- 
heat ia given by filling the frame about three- 
parts full of stable-manure, trodden down very 
hard, and on this about 6 inohes of light soil is 
spread, and on this the seed is sown. As soon 
as the seedlings are above ground abundance of 
air is given, to as to get them hardened off pre¬ 
paratory to pricking out in the open air as soon 
as the weather is favourable. The main sowings 
out-of-doors are made in March, April, and 


soon onough. It would be bad polioy bo start 
the process until just about the commencement 
of the growing season. The above illustration 
shows the habit of the plant). 

Matt. Bramble. 


CCELOGYNE BARBATA. 

I recently noted this plant in a large collection 
of Orohids showiag up its spikes of flowers, and 
I would advise amateurs to invest in it and to 
grow ib, and I would here intimate to them that 
for tha next three months at any rate they may 
expect to meet with this Orchid in flower in 
most deoenb collections. Therefore, I say, go 
and eee it, and do nob listen to any adverse 
opinions, aud, if yon like ib, buy ib. I am sure 
that the greaD maj nicy of those who do sec it will 
greatly admire it, and, for my own parb, I look 
upon it as being one of, if nob the best species of 
Ccelogyno we have. I am quite aware one of 
our great men, wri .ing about this plant some time 
ago, said of it that it was “a plant to avoid; ” 
but heed not such rubbish. 1 o ia really a charm 
ing species, desorvlng a situation in evory collec¬ 
tion, be it large or small, that exists for plant 
growing. The plant I spoke of above has been 
grown at the cool end of the C tttleya house, 
aud this may account for its being so early in 
blooming ; but I think I have previously advised 
it to be grown cooler, under which circumstances 
ib would be later ia throwing up its flower 
spikes. I know of two forms of this species in 
cultivation, but they do not vary in anything 
saving the intensity of the colouring of the long 
hairs whioh fringe the lip, some preferring one 
form and some another. It may bo grown ia the 
cool-house ; but perhaps the best plan of all 
is bo grow ib in a temperature between the 
Odontoglossums and the Cattleyas although it 
will thrive and grow well enough under cool 
treatment. The fljwors last a long time in full 
beauty, but I think the blossoms of this species, 
and also those of many other kinds, are greatly 
Influenced by their surrounding*. Now, £ have 
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MORMODES PARDINDM. 

TnR flowers received from “Maude” are those 
of a very good variety of this species. You 
were fortunate to obtain ibso easily. It belongs 
bo a race whioh have very undeeervedly lost 
popularity during the last decade or two, bat 
now appear to bo returning to favoar ; the rich, 
golden yellow flowers, which are thickly spotted 
with crimson and brown, are very showy and 
pleasing. You say you have only a few flowers 
on the spike, or you would have senb me more. 
Well, you are very kind, and I am very grateful, 
but I did nob need more to determine its kind, 
for I knew the plant years ago ; but if yon rest 
it perfectly duriog the wiuttr, and grow it well 
next season, it may produce a spike a foot long, 
densely laden with its rich and highly coloured 
flowers, when you may send me u few more if 
you please. When the bulb is mature the leaves 
will lose colour, become yellow, and fall tff. 
As soon as you perceive tbe least change in 
colour, the water supply should be greatly re 
duoed, and as the leaves fade, give still less 
water; and when they have fallen, stop the supply 
entirely ; remove the plant into a cooler house, 
but not a cold one ; place it fully exposed to the 
light, and keep ifi quite dry ; wettiog the soil a 
little about once a month will keep it from 
shrivelling, which is all that is requisite About 
the end of next February, or the beginning of 
March, the plant may be expeoted to show signs 


Naples or Autumn Giant Cauliflower. 


May, the seed being sown thinly either broa l- 
c j,b u iu teed-beda about 5 feet vide, wi h alle/s 
between for convenience of attending to tis 
plants, or else in drills about 1 foot Rprt, th* 
latter being the best plan for getiirg sturdy 
plants, for as soon aB the seedlings aie ftbov < 
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ground a small hoe can be ran between the rows, 
thereby destroying all seedling weeds, and the 
rows can then be hand-weeded, so that light and 
air can play around the seems of the plants from 
their earliest state, as the dwarfer and sturdier 
they are kept the better the chance of getting fine 
solid heads in anbnmn, for if they get drawn up 
lanky in the seed-beds no amount of subiequeno 
attention will make them equal to those that 
geo the benefit of plan 7 of room when yonng. 
Early ia April the elce for finally planting oat 
is prepared by deeply cultivating and liberally 
enriching it with manure. An open piece of land, 
where the sun's rays are not interrupted by 
trees or buildings, is the place to grow good 
Cauliflowers ; and when all Is ready they are set 
out 3 feet apart each way. If the weather is dry, 
water freely until the plants take root; after 
whioh frequent surface-dressing, to keep the soil 
quite free from weeds, is the main item of 
oulture; and when dry weather prevails at 
midsummer plenty of liquid-manure is a great 
help to maintain an interrupted growth. Sue- 
oessional crops are put ouo at intervals of a 
fortnight, so as to have heads jasb at the right 
stage for catting as long as the season remains 
mild. Daring September, October, and Novem 
ber this variety is usually very plentiful in 
market gardens on the south coast, and very 
large breadths of them may now be readily 
distinguished from any other of the Brassioa 
tribe by their dark-green and long, pointed 
leaves The heads are very solid and white as 
snow, but when they get nearly full grown the 
leaves expand and leave the heads unprotected; 
and for tbe crops in open ground after October 
a good deal of watchfulness Is needed to keep 
the heads from being caught by the early frosts 
The leaves are either broken down to cover the 
head*, or else the leaves are tied together; that 
is enough io ward off tlighb frosts. But for the 
latest lot the bes; plan is to life the plants with 
good roots as noon as the heads are seen, and 
roplaut ia cold pics or frames, where they can 
be protected with external covering, if very 
severe weather follows, as even am til heads at 
that date will repay the extra trouble of pro- 
tec cion by reason of the soaroity of good table 
vegetables. J. Groom, Gosport, 


8993. -Tomatoes for forcing, *c— Ibis too late 
to to* wed of Tjmatow now, cr to p it in o iitlogv. Yon 
mass either wait until after the year has turned, or t»uy 
strong io )i*d plants. I am also afraid you will And 
Tomatoes, Grapes, and Nectarines rather tco much of a 
mixture to do well. It would ba bad enough in the sum¬ 
mer, hut for forcing plants shocld nave the best pace!bis 
conditions, and will nob bear oroading.—B. 0 R. 

-In is expsobing too muoh from a greenhouse 

tc suppose that Grapes can be grown from the 
roof, Nectarines on the wall, aad also Toma¬ 
toes, beside* a collection of all sorts of flowering 
plants. It) is useless to sow Tomato seeds now, 
and expect the plants to grow in a greenhouse 
through the win Mr. They might be towu now, 
bus would require hot houee treatment; a mini¬ 
mum temperature of not less than 55 degs. The 
plants, if well managed, would bear fruit in 
April; but to do so the hot-houie temperature 
would have to be maintained, and the plants 
wonhi have to be near the glass, exposed to all 
the light possible. When Vines are trained to 
the roof of a greenhouse, no plants will aucoeed 
well under them Pigs would do better on the 
back wall than any other fruit. Amateara 
expect too much from a solitary greenhouse; 
they try to grow everything, and nothing 
■a joeeds. Far better make a speciality of a few 
things, and do them well —T. D. E. 


. 9097. — Preserving Batavian Endive 

in winter —lo is Dead io UIv the planes and 
plaos nearly oiose together in a frame, bat giving 
abundant ventilation in fine weather, tying the 
plants up a few at a time as required. If there 
is no frame tie the plants up when perfectly dry, 
lift them with balls of soil, and paok them oiose 
together in some shed or outbuilding, and fill in 
between the plants with coal ashes or burnt 
earth, leaving just the tops of the plants exposed. 
An open, airy shed is a very good place for 
them. If severe frost sets in, spread a mat over 
the tops of ths plants to keep out frost.—E H. 


906$. — Growing winter cumbers. 
—I suppose ‘‘CArlos” has pipes for bottom-heat 
In his ne wly- erected Cucumber- house. I always 
fill in the bed over tbe pipes with a mixture of 
stsble-muaurs and leaves. If I cannot get ths 
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leaves I use ths stable-manure alone, treading it 
down quite firmly, and filling the pit up to the 
top, so as to bring the pianos quite close to the 
glsss. The manure is covered 3 inches deep 
with old turfy loam, and small hills are placed 
of the same material to plant in, about 3 feet 
apart Night temperature may average 65 degs., 
sometimes rising a little above in mild weather, 
and falling a liotle below when the weather is 
cold, allowing 10 degs. for a rise by tire-heat 
alone daring the day. On blight days, of 
oourse, the temperature will be more.—E. H. 

9007. — Forcing Tomatoes. — It is 

uphill work to plant out Tomatoes for 
forcing at this time of the year; bnt if the 
hoaae Is well heated, there is no reason why 
Tomatoes may not be obtained in Maroh. 
Grapes oan be forced to ripen in March ; we 
oan force and fruit Pine-Apples in that month ; 
bat to do either a temperature of 69 degs. must 
be kept up when the flowers are setting. The 
vines of the Tomatoes should be trained up close 
to the glass roof. The leaves must be kept free 
from all inseot pests, and arrangements must be 
made to admit fresh air daily.—J. D. E 

— Maintain a temperature of about 50 degs. 
to 60 degs., under ordinary oironmttanoes, with 
free ventilation in fiae weather, and not too 
mnoh moisture, either at the root or in the air; 
they should, in fact, be kept rather dry than 
otherwise—at any rate, for the next three 
months. T.«ke oare that the roots do not get 
down into manure, or it will be good-bye to any 
ohanoe of fruit; such a hot bed it quite unneces¬ 
sary for Tomatoes, and they would be much 
better on a raised stage of pi tin boards or slates. 
As soon as the days begin fairly to lengthen in¬ 
crease the temperature a little, fertilise the 
blooms on all sunny mornings, and give moi6 
water, and soma liquid-manure, as soon as a few 
trasses of fruit are set. —B. C. R. 

9 )S7 —Tomato for market.—For weight of orop 
piano the H tokwood i’irk Prolific; thii has beaten the other 
k'od§ t h.vi grown fchu joar; Out Sutton'* PerfeoMoa, 
Ham O.eon Favourl'e, and as leolion of the O’d Red have 
all done well.— F.. H. 

-I am a great admirer of the Perfection 

strain myself, but shopkeepers are getting so 
particular now that they do not like very large 
fruit, and many of this typa are large when 
properly grown. On the whole, I should advise 
you to grow Ham Green Favourite, or the new 
Chiswick Hybrid; these are bjth very fine, and 
the latter, especially, not toe large and of 
delicious flavour I do not oonsider that we 
have a perfect market Tomato yet. What Is 
wanted ia one that will give quite round and 
smooth fruit of the size of about six to tbe 
pound—certainly not more than eight nor less 
than four—of a rioh colour, solid, wel!-Savoured, 
and, of oourse, highly productive, dwarf, sturdy, 
and a free setter. Those I have mentioned oome 
| as near to this description as any I know, but 
we have not reached 4 'perfection," from a 
market gro wer’s point of view, yet— B. C. R. 


8973 —Hardiness of Lilium Krameri. 
—This Lily is quite hardy enough to pass through 
the winter in a oold frame. I have grown it 
splendidly in pots. The bulbs should be potted 
lu good time in the autumn, else they do not 
Buoosed well if disturbed after they have started 
to grow. Use a little peat in the potting soil, 
ana do not let them get soaked with water after 
they have baen potted. — J. D E. 

9070.— Destroying earwlgr —I know cl no surer 
w*y DOgtt rid of f*twl£s th»n to m’f fill thumt-pot* with 
crnmpl d piper, ani invert) them over the «tioks or 
sukea whioh support your Hover* Ii the mornlog dally 
examine She piper aed fluke out the in»eot« into foiling 
water, whioh sills them instantaneously.—A. ll. Bctlir. 

-These Insects feed at ni^hl, and may >*e pickad eff 

by the hand with a light; or hollo* Beanstalk*, or any 
hollow stalks, out In lengths, tray he plaoed amongst the 
plants Infested with earwigs. Toe lnseote crawl Into them 
for shelter when they have done feeding. They oan be 
blown out of ths hollow tubei next moroiDg into a pot of 
hot-water.—J. D. E. 

9064.- Seedling Carnations.— These plants will not 
flower until the Stoond year when raised from seed. If 
jou have not already done eo plant them ont where they 
are to flower, at about Is inohee apart. They prefer a 
deep atd fairly rich, but very Arm soil, free from wire- 
werms, to aojth'n* else, hut will raooerd more or If as well 
in any good garden *oil. Toe plants will bloom abundantly 
next summer.—B O R. 

— Carnations are not annuals, and It would have bean 
stiange if they had flowered this >ear from seeds sown in 
April lait The proper.lime for them to flower will be in 
July next year. It they are now well established In good 
toll they will do thle freely.—J. D. E. 


FRUIT, 

9104 —Fruit growing for a living.—To 
answer 44 N. E. D ” so fully as the oase r» quires 
would take up a good deal of space, more than 
probably could be spared, and I confess I look 
upon it as a serious thing to reoommend any man 
who is already getting a living by a business or 
culling he is aooustomed to to throw that oer- 
tainty aside and begin something elce about 
which there is some uncertainty as regards suc- 
oees, and in which is bound to be a good deal of 
hard work. Of oouiao, the question of capital 
ab command is a most important factor in the 
business. 44 Whilst) the Grass grows the steed 
starves,” and, if “ N. E. D.” has to wait 
whilst his trees are planted and producing a 
paying crop, he might wish he had remained as an 
engineer, lb is possible to make a living by grow¬ 
ing fruit and vegetables ; but the beginning will 
be hard work, especially if the ospital at 
command is limited. Where there is a love for 
the work, combined with untiring energy and a 
fair amount of oapibal, and the home markets 
are studied—so far, at least, as regards the heavy 
goods—why, then, growing format ketisahealthy, 
honest, honourable way of getting a living, on a 
par with that praised by the patriarchs of old ; 
bnt it wants to be looked at from every point of 
view before oommenoing. It io difficult to say 
what would be required in the shape of glass¬ 
houses. In a general way, where glass work is 
well understood, it is found the more glass there 
is the better, as snch things as Roses, Tomatoes, 
Cucumbers, and choice cut flowers pay better 
than vegetable-growing, unlessthtre is a market 
near. " N. E. I>.” will find he will not be able 
to do all the work on two acres of land himself. 
The more ospital he has the better; but he 
should not lay it all ont at onoe. Keep some in 
hand for emergencies.—E. Hobday. 

9059 -Treatment of a Grape-Vine.— 

If ihe Gr»pu-Viue ia qjestion is like a good 
many Vines one sees in nouacs and biiidingr, ib 
would be none the worse for a good thinning, 
and this is a good time to do the work. I should 
reoommend several of the old branches to be 
cut away, but leave enough of the young rods 
to famish the wall when trained np 2 feet 
apart. Anyone who understood the work oould 
soon put the Viae right —E H. 

-If you do do) want to force your V.nes a tempera¬ 
ture ot 45 degs. by flre-bfat Is quite safe. Tbs heat will 
be greater than (hie io (he day occasionally ; tm that le of 
bo oonstquenoe If you ventilate irvly - J. U. C. 

9079. — Wintsr temperature of a 
vinery. —This question is somewhat vague, as 
"Carlos” do£8 not say if the house is feroed 
early, or if the Vines are permitted to break 
almost naturally. If the Vines are not started, 
say, by February, they cannot be kept too cool 
daring the st later. As regards the early forcing 
of Grapes, I would rather give as long a rest as 
possible, and start away at a higher temperature 
than nsed to be customary. Say the houee was 
closed for foroing in January or beginning cf 
February, begin with a night temperature of 
50 degs to 55 deg?. When green leaves appear 
inoreaae it to 60 degi*., and when bloeeome open 
rise to 65 degs. These temperatures will be 
quite high enough for Black Hamburgh?, aad 
should not be exceeded. Roughly speaking, the 
day temperature will be 10 degs. higher, but, of 
oourse, only on bright afternoons. Close early 
enough for the thermometer to run np to 
85 deg*. or 90 degs. as the days increase in 
length — E. H. 

9015 — Apply ivg paraffin-oil and 

Water to fruit-trees — A umeglastfal of 
paraffin to one gallon of water is a safe quantity 
to use in the open air. You must ba ciroful to 
keep the mix care constantly stirred, or the 
ptr&ffin will float on the top of the water. 
Choose a still, dull day, when the air is pretty 
well charged with moitture, to apply the mix¬ 
ture ; anyway do not apply it when there is a 
drying wind or frosty air.—J. C. C. 

9094 — Pruning cordon Peach-trees. 
—Wnen coidou Feaoh- trees are properly man¬ 
aged daring the summer, there is not mnoh 
pruning required to be done to them in the 
winter. The summer growth should be pinched 
back at least three times during the season, 
whioh will be the means of forming fruit bear¬ 
ing spurs, so l jat any shoots made after that 
oan be cat quite away in the winter without 
any detriment to the next year's orop. It would 
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appear, from your question, that you have 
negleoted to plnoh in your trees. That being so, 
there is a lot of useless growth that must now 
be removed ; this you must do about the middle 
of February. If there are more than two strong 
shoots on a spur, out them cleau away, and 
shorten back the others to within three buds of 
the old spur. Whether or not you get any fruit 
next season depends on the condition the trees 
are in. If you want to succeed with Cordon 
Peaches, you must pinch back the growth in the 
summer, and lift and replant in the autumn 
such trees that are too vigorous to bear good 
crops. — J. C. C. 

9050.— Seedling Cherries.— These are hardy enough; 
but if they are in pots It trill b j as well to shelter them in 
some way during severe wca her, and then plant out in 
the spring. An acquaintance has railed quite a number 
of seedling Otaerrie?. The frub of man? of them befog 
very good, and the trees bear heavily.—E H. 

- If the plants are in pots you may place 

them in a cold frame until the middle of March ; 
but If they are in the open ground they may re¬ 
main as they are. If you put> them under glass 
they ought to be plaoel in the open air before 
they oommeuoe to make new growth. After 
beiog hardened off by exposure to the air for 
a fortnight they may be planted out in the gar¬ 
den. Let them have good soil, and stand 2 feet 
apart each way. You will fiid the plants grow 
very fast after the first year in the ground. 
When the plants are three years old take them 
up early in the winter and replant directly. 
The object of this is to check vigorous growth 
and promote fruitfulness.—J. C. C. 

9371.— Vines for a cold greenhouse.— Bliok 
H mburghs will ripen under the ooadi ion named, and I 
hive had very good West’s Sb. Petci’s without fire-bean in a 
light hou«o stoDdiog in a sunny position. Tae S veet- 
vraura acd Mu-oadiaei will ripen under like conditions. 
A good deal depends upon the m&n«gem?Db « f the house. 
If the treatment is right a good deal of hsat may be got 
from the sun shine. —E H. 

-The best Vines for this house would be two 

Black Hamburgh and one Foster’s White Heed- 
ling. I am not sure that where the house is un- 
heated, and the Grapes required in September, 
that Royal Muscadine would not be the best 
Grape. The berries of this variety are not large, 
bub the fruit sets and ripem well under un 
favourable oiroumatancas, and it ii the hardiest 
of all white Grapep. Foster’s White Seedling is 
an excellent vaiieby, and would be preftr/ed by 
some personr.—J. D. K. 

9057.— A Pear-tree dropping its fruit. 

—Kaighu’a Monarch Pear is not more liable to 
drop its fruit than any other variety. They all 
do bo, more or leas, when the time oomes to 
gather the fruit. No Pears ought to be left 
hanging on the trees after the second week in 
October. If a fruit is examined when it begins 
to drop off, by cubbing one through at the 
middle, the pips will be found to have turned 
brown—a sure sign that it ought to be gathered. 
-J. D. E. 

8934 — Small bunches of Grapes.—I 

am inclined to think that the seasons are the 
cause of the different ways in which the Vines 
have fruited. It is almost certain that those 
planted in 1887 and the following year felt the 
drought which prevailed in those years, whilst 
those planted since had the benefit of the copious 
rainfall of last summer. They will all feel the 
benefia of the renewal of the borders in a short 
time, and will, in all probability, show much 
improvement next season. Top-dress the borders 
annually, eo as to keep the roots from going 
down —Byflekt. 

9013. — Fruit tree caterpillars. —I do 

ne; cuink tae prop irtuns of cat and cart grease 
for smearing tree* are of mu jh consequence. The 
grease is only added to the tar to prevent the 
latter drying so soon as it otherwise would. 
Bands of oanvas or saoking would be more 
useful than paper, as they will stand the weather 
better. Be sure in putting on the bands that 
they fib so that the moths cannot oreep under¬ 
neath them. They shonld be put on at once, and 
kept in working order until the end of January. 
The moths sometimes make their appearance at 
the end of this month. If theae bands are used 
in March or April in America, it must b 9 to 
guard against some other inseot.—G 8. S. 

9100. — Planting an orchard —I am 
pretty well acq laiuced with the locality (Broms- 
grove) named by “ Beatson,”and on a southern 
slope in suoh a locality all the frnibs named 
ought to do well. I should prefer dwarf trees 
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for Apples and Pears, the former on the Para* 
dise and the latter on the Quines. The Plums 
should drop over here and tnere thinly as stand¬ 
ards, as the wind would not be so liable to blow 
them down as it would the Apples and Pears. 
I should plant the Apples and Pears on the 
stocks in question, 6 feet apart. The land 
should be well prepared before planting, manure 
being given if necesrary.—E. H. 


THE KELSEY PLUM. 

Tins Japanese Plum, which has for some years 
paso been rather extensively grown in California, 
appears to possess qualities which should 
strongly recommend io to the notice of the 
British fruit-grower. For the following parti¬ 
culars concerning it, as well as for the accom¬ 
panying illu»traiions, we are indebted to the 
Revue Horticole : “ The Kelsey Pmm is a wonder* 
fully productive kind, not surpassed in this 
respect by any other known variety. It com¬ 
mences to bear frait in the seond or third year 



Fruit-bearing branch of the Kelsey Plum. 


afber grafting, and very often shows some 
flowers the first year. The fruit attains a very 
larg i size, sometimes being nearly 9 inches in 
circumference. It is also very pleasing in 
appearance, being of a lively yellow colour, 
tinged with deep red on the side exposed to the 
sun. Inform!3 is heart-shaped. The flash is 
of excellent qualiuy, melting, and very juicy. 
The fruit is firm in texture, and so can be sent 
ia good condition to distant) markets. The 
Kelsey Plum also appears bo thrive in Florida, 
judging from the account given by M. Taber, 
of Glen Saint Mary’s, in the Florida Dispatch of 
1887. In February, 1885, M. Taber planted 
six very weakly specimens which had been 
grafted in the preceding year; in June 1887 — 
that is, two years after transplanting—one of 
the trees was carrying476 Plums as big ashen’s 
eggs. The illustration hero given represents a 
branch of one of these young trees laden with 
fruit. Another branch bjre 16 Plums, the 
average weight of which was nearly 5 cz. One 
of these Plums weighed 5£ cz., and measured 
7£ inches in circumference. It has been observed 
by Mr. M. T.-K- God bey, another cultivator in 
Florida, that the Kelsey Plum proved more 
vigorous and produooive when grafted on the 
Plum stock than it does when grafted on the 
Peach. From the following it may be gathered 
that the Kelsey Plum is a very desirable variety, 
and as It is largely and successfully cultivated ia 


California, there seems to be no reason why some 
of oar own fruit-growers also should not give it 
a trial. W. 


9047.— Peach-tree In an un heated grreerr- 
hoaoe. — Ray*. George, Groaee Miaracnne, or Belie<arde, 
will all meeb the rtquiremems atked for; tut itae boose 
should be kept aa cool as possible all winter to keep the 
Llojdoma bick as long: as possible.-E H. 

- E»rly GroEse Mignonne Is the beet Peach to ripen 

in Aui. In an unbeaten greenbouie.-J.O. O. 

9374.—Pears for a north-east wall.—If P ars 
mm. oe planted it will bebttter to 6tleat»arly ones, such aa 
Citron desCamus or Jagouelle ; tut I should rather piano 
Plums than Pears in suoh an aspeob. Why not plant 
Morello Caeniee?— E H. 

9077 —Treatment of Fig-trees.— The Figa may be 
placed outside for a short time to help ripen the wood ; 
but moat bs placed under cover attain before uvere free) 
sets In. Sjmoleno water should be given to keep the roots 
from gening quite dust-dry.—E. H. 

9043.—Li me washing: fruit trees.—To a certain 
extent lime, either ae a »a*h, ir dusted in a dry etaie over 
the trunk and branohes, obanees the bark and invigorates 
its aotion. Id also destroys the larva of any inato!. id may 
oome in oontaot with, and that will influence indirectly, if 
not directly, the fertility of the tree — E. II. 

-The lime In iteelf would not increase the orop of 

frait; but It might clean the tree] of Moss and other 
parasites, and in chat way do goed to the trees by oauelrg 
a more healthy growth. L me tpre&d on the surface cf 
the ground acd dog in may often be productive of much 
good —J. D. E. 

9003. —Maggoty Pears.- The cause of your Pears 
being maggooy la tnat some insco) lays its eggs on them 
or in the flower. The irubs or maggots hatched from 
these eggs eat their way into • he Pears If you would send 
one of me Pears I would tell you what Infect it is that 
does the mUcblef, and how best to prevent futusc attaekr. 
-G. 8. S. 


INDOOR PLANT?. 

9004 — Zonal Pelargoniums for 
autumn and winter blooming. — Of 

doubles by lar the doc c aLd mo«® useful for 
winter work is F. V. Raspail, which may be 
truly described as a perpe ual blooming kind, 
under suitable conditions; then come Mdme. 
Thibau 1 ) (purplish pink), Gulllion Mangilli 
(light - magenta - crimson), Mdme. L. 1)alloy 
(blush), Swanley Whice and Blanche Perfects, 
or the old oandidisuma pltna. Among the 
single kinds there are none to beat the old 
Vesuvius, West Brighton Gem (ooarlet), and 
H. Jacoby (deep crimson), John Gibbons (fiery- 
scarlet), Eureka (white), and Ft. Hayes (»yn. : 
Beckwith’s Pink), are aUo excellent) Nearly all 
the fine florists’ varieties of Zonala, both single 
and double, will, if properly prepared during 
the summer, flower abundantly during the au¬ 
tumn months, and many of them more or leas 
ia winter as well; but io is when the short, dark 
days have weakened the plants that the vigour 
and wonderful floriferoutness of those men¬ 
tioned above become fully apparent. Strike the 
cuttings in the ipring. end pot them on until 
they oocupy 5 inch or 6-inch pots. Use the best 
fibrous loam, with only a little old hot-bed 
manure or leaf mould acd gGod drainage, and 
pot very firmly. Daring the cummer stand 
them on ashes in an open aunny spot, water very 
sparingly, and pick off all flower-buds until 
September or later. Use toft water, with a little 
soot, guano, and sulphate of ammonia (alter¬ 
nately) in it, and keep in a temperature of 
55 dege. to 65 degs. or 70 degs. with eun heat. 
—B C. R. 

8992.-Plants for a sunless green¬ 
house. —in such a position herns, Dracamar, 
Aspidistras, Palms, and other foliage plants, 
will euccaed better than most flowering subjects. 
A red or white Lapsgeria, trained thinly over 
the roof, would be very suitable, and a few 
Orchids might be grown with care. In tie 
summer, Fuchtias, Zonal Pelargonium*, acd 
Begonias (tuberous) would flower well, howevtr, 
and if desired might be employed as a obange.— 
B. C. R. 

9016.— Gloxinias failing —These are suoh 
easily gro*n plants unuer ordinary stove cultuie 
that it teems some error in thrir management 
must have been committed. The temperature 
is certainly too high ; 55 degs. a9 minimum wben 
they start into growth is enough ; 60 degs. is high 
enough at any time. There is most likely too 
much moisture iu the atmosphere. It ia not a 
good way to heat a house by large tanks with 
fi>w and return pipes through the water. I 
would take out the waber and let the pipes heat 
the house without io. Tae Gloxinia pots need 
not he plunged.—J. D. E. 

-The sy mptoma described point bo an atbaok 

of thrlps, and this I should imagine to be the 
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•ante of your failure, as If unoheoked these peabi 
will orlpple the healthiest plants in a short time; 
and yet, if grown as you say— % 1 , plunged in fibre 
over tanka, one would hardly have exp so ted to 
find them. It mutt, however, be either these 
or the ditease known as rnst. Did the fibre get 
dry at any time, or the soil in the pots ? If so, 
that wonld aooonnt for It Gloxinias are emin¬ 
ently moisture-loving subjacts, and onoe the 
pots are full of roots, espeoially with the soil and 
temperature you name, and good drainage, it 
would not be an easy matter to over-water 
them. Suoh a batoh of plants, under the oir- 
onmatanoes deccribed, would get a regular 
flooding with a coarse-rosed can from me, I 
know, at least onoe on every fine day through 
the growing season. Wioh tanks in the home 
there should be no need for syringing; bnt I 
have never found any harm, but decided benefit, 
result from damping the foliage all over with 
soft water at closing time. If it is thrips, as I 
imagine, yon must dear off and burn all the 
affected foliage, remove all the old fibre, and 
start with fresh next season. If they reappear 
remove all the plants to shelves and smoke the 
house thoroughly with Tobaooo on three suocss- 
slve evenings. For the rnst there is nothing 
but sulphur and good culture. A dose of good 
liquid-manure onoe a-week would be a great aid. 
_g C R. 

8082. — Treatment of Plumbago 
capensis. —The snoots may be thinned out 
and saorceaed bask slightly now, but the pria- 
oipsl part of the pruning should be left until 
the early spring, just a* the fresh growth is 
oommenoing. The plant may then be out baok, 
if desired, to within three or fonr eyes of the old 
wood; but I like to leave the strongest growths 
rather long, as they usually bloom on the 
laterals produced at every joint early next 
summer. As this plant is deoiduons ib should b 3 
kjpb almost dry through the winter, and in 
spring, when growth has fairly recommenoed, 
repot the plant, or top-dress it with rioh soil if 
planted out, and give plenty of water and 
liquid-manure.—6. G. R. 

9016 —Bouvar dia-1 ©ave 3 curling: up.— 
This migh'j arise from any one of many cau*es, 
bub denotes something wrong, certainly. Were 
the plants lifted from the ground and potted np 
recantly ? If so, they will probably lose every 
leaf. Or were they brought suddenly into strong 
heat from the open air or a oool house ? Do 
they got onough water at the root, and is the 
air healthily moist ? Again, inseotr, or hot, dry 
air staking on them from pipes or flues wonld do 
the mischief. — B. C. R. 


9005.— Treatment of Bonvardl&s.— Tbe plants 
will osntlnje do flower well in a mlaloum temperetare of 
50 degs. bo 55 dear*. When they have dons flowering out 
tiem down ; bos net too oloae. Lei tlnm reel la a green- 
hraas temperature. Slirb them la the spring In heat to 
obtain cubbings if they are wanted. They will grow ia the 
open air in summer.— J. D. E. 

-- Maintain the temperature named, with 

a fairly free supply of water at the roots, and a 
little liquid-manure, until the plants haveoeased 
blooming, then reduce the temperature by fully 
10 dfgi.; trim the plaata up, removing the weak 
growths, and keep them almost dry at the roots 
for the rest of the winter. Early in the spring 
out them in rather severely, inorease the heat 
again, and ayrioge them frequently overhead. 
This will promote an entirely fresh growth, when 
the plant* may ba repotted and grownon as before. 
—B. C. R- 


9081. — Wintering: bedding: Pelargo¬ 
niums —I never attempted co grow Pelargo¬ 
nium* in tin boxes instead of pots, bnt I have 
done sc ia iron vases for a great number of 
years, and they did as well in these as in those 
made of a composition to imitate atone. At the 
present time I have a olimbisg plant In a tin 
that was sent to me from Madeira six months 
ago, and the growth is qnite as satisfactory as if 
io had been in a pot. This being so, I see no 
reason why Pelargoniums, and many other 
plants, should not do equally as well as my 
olimber, whioh, I may mention, was established 
in the tin before it was dispatohed to me. 
—J. C C. 

8978 —Hardiness of show Aurioulas 
—“ Quite hardy ” is the verdict of every good 
grower. They will pass through the winter 
without a covering of any kind over the glass- 
lights. They really bloom better without arti¬ 
ficial heat than with it. What they do require, 
however, and what every good grower will notI 
mind giving them, U ^ covering over the glass 
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on frosty nights when the flower-trnssea are 
well advanced. Frost checks the expanding 
bods, and prevonti them opening out qnite flat, 
as the fanolers like to see them.—J. D. E. 

8902 —Treatment of an Abutilon.— 
The Abntilons bloom with proper treatment 
during winter and spring, and they are valuable 
for cutting from. Being of a vigorous habit they 
require to be annually oat book hard early in 
March. When young shoots are borne they 
should be shifted into larger pots In a compost 
of good loam and some rotten dung. They 
require plenty of light and air, and as soon as 
all danger of frost is past they ehould go into 
the open air, where they get the full sun. 
Abntilons are gross feeders, requiring a large 
amount of water in the growing season with 
frequent supplies of liquid-manure when the 
pots get full of roots.—J. C. B. 

-I have always found that Abntilons, 

when constantly kept in a greenhouse, must 
be planted out in a rioh border where they 
have plenty of root-room, or else they beoome 
very shy bloomers. Now that I have no 
borders in my houses 1 am compelled to grow 
them in pots; thus grown they require constant 
attention to prevent their becoming too dry at 
the roots ; bnt all trouble may be avoided, and 
the plants greatly improved in vigour, by sink¬ 
ing them in a border ont-of-doors dating the 
summer months. I should be much disgusted 
if any of my Abntilons were to drop all their 
leaves in the winter; indeed, I have known 
them to bloom well at that season.—A. G. 
Butler. 

8972 —Treatment of seedling Carna¬ 
tions.—Your little plants will require another 
summer’s growth to bring them into flowering 
specimens. It would have been better to sow 
the seeds early in August or as soon as ripe, as 
then the young plants get large enough to pass 
the winter withoat danger of damping off. Yon 
mast keep them in a frame with plenty of air, 
watering dating the winter when dry only. At 
the beginning of April plant them out 9 inches 
apart in good well worked ground. Keep them 
free from weeds, and water when needful. By 
autumn they will make fine specimens, oapable 
of bearing two or three dozen blooms.—-J. C. B. 

— The seeds were oertainly not sown at 
the right time As they are bnt just coming 
through the soil, the young plants ought to be 

J tricked out in boxes and be plaoed in a cold 
rams; they will pass safely through the winter 
there, and when they have grown large enough 
plant them out-of doors. Some of them may 
flower in the late autumn months of next year, 
bnt most of them will not flower until the follow¬ 
ing season, in July. The best time to sow the 
seed is the 1st of April in a frame over a 
hot-bed. The seeds soon vegetate, when they 
are piioked oat about 3 inohes apart, to be 
planted oat in Jane where they are to flower.— 
J D. E. 

8903. —Anemones in pots.—They are 
not commonly grown as pot plants, bnt there is 
no reason why they should not bs used In this 
way. The tubers should be potted by the begin¬ 
ning of September and kept in the open until 
November, when they will be better in a oold 
frame, just protecting them from hard frosts 
They must then throw up their blooms without 
oheck, and the foliage wul keep fresh and green 
Early in spring they may be brought into a oool 
room or greenhouse —J. C. B 

9000.— Forcing: Carnations.— I am not 
surprised “Chet Uiove” nu nuo succeeded with 
forcing the ordinary border Carnations; but if 
be gets a lew Tree or Perpetual floweriug varie¬ 
ties he will fiod them answer everv require¬ 
ment, and bloom through winter and spring in 
a heat of from 45 degs. to 50 degs. They require 
plenty of light and air. The following are very 
good kinds : Dr. Raymond, dark crimson; 
Ruby, orimson purple ; Rufus, orimson-ioarlet; 
Miss Joliffs, salmon pink j Andalusia, lemon.— 
Carnation. 

-Not muoh oan be done in the way of 

forolng any of the Clove cr other border or 
ordinary kinds of Carnations, though with oare 
they may bs brought on gently, to some extent, 
in the late spring, and Induced to bloom a little 
earlier than those outside. The Tree or Per¬ 
petual Carnations are the onto ones proper for 
winter blooming, and In a light, airy green¬ 
house, kept at 55 degs. or 60 degs., these will, if 


suitably prepare*!, produce a large number of 
sweet ana beaatifnl flowers throughout the 
season. A few of the best are: Atogati&re, 
Yuloan, Miss Joliffe, Mrs. Wellington, Souvenir 
de la Malmaison, and La Belle. Of the ordinary 
Carnations by far the most suitable for early 
flowering or forcing is the strain known as 
Grenadin.—B. C. R. 

8989. —Chinese Primulas.—If yourplants 
are still in email pot* by ail means keep the 
blooms removed until they are well established 
in the flowering sizes. But if they are grown on 
properly, and shifted direotly they were fit, as 
these plants always should be, they will nob 
show any slgps of bloom before the flowering- 
pots are reached. But when full grown and 
well established there is no need to pinoh oat 
the bads at all, as, with good culture and a 
lictle liquid-manure, now and then the same 
plants will afford a constant succession of bloom 
throughout the whole of the winter.—B. C. R. 

- It is the nature of Chinese Primnlas to 

oome into bloom when they are of small size, 
especially if they have not been grown on In 
good soil from the first. It is not a good plan 
to pinoh the flower-trusses out, but far better to 
let them develop in their own natural manner. 
The right treatment is to prick out tfce young 
seedlings as soon as the first leaf is formed after 
the seed-leaver. Pot off the small plants singly 
in what are teimed thumb-pots before they be¬ 
come crowded, and repot again as soon as the 
plants require it. They like a rather rioh, light 
pelting foil, with a very liberal proportion of 
leaf-mould in it —J. D. E. 


9033 —Growing Justicias.—Theee are 
amongst the easiest to propagate and to grow 
of all stove plants. They are not particular 
as to soil, and will thrive in good loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, or equally well with tome 
fi irons peat added to the loam. They are 
propagated by cuttings plaoed under bell or 
hand-glasses in the plant stove, and all the 
quicker with a little bottom-heat. The plsnts 
may be potted on as soon as they have formed 
roots, and they grow freely afterwards In a 
temperature of 55 degs. in winter, and more, of 
oourie, in summer.—J. D. K. 

- A temperature of 80 degs. Is too much 

for the aaooessful cal care of the Gloxinia. 1 
grow theee plants in summer in a temperature 
of from 65 degs. to 70 degs , with a fair amount 
of atmospheric moisture, giving liberal supplies 
of water, and liquid-manure-water once a-week 
from the time the bads appear. I never plunge 
the pote ; on the oontrary, I stand them on in¬ 
verted pubs as close to the glass as possible, 
giving sufficient air and shade from bright sun¬ 
shine. Care should be taken to give them no 
water overhead, as this rots the flowers and 
leaves.— Wm Sutherland. 


8939 —Treatment of Arietolochia 
eleg ans . —The plant oannot have sufficient 
pot room, if it hat nob been shifted oub of the 
small pot in whioh it was received from the 
nursery. It is a free-growing plant, and should 
have been potted in a mixture of loam and 
peat wich a good sprinkling of leaf-mould and 
sand. It suooeeds remarkably well here in a 
temperature of not less than 60 degs. in winter, 
and from 65 degs. to 70 degs. in summer. I 
fanoy the temperature of 55 degs. Is not high 
enough.—J. D. E. 

9051.— Repotting Agapanthua.— The plsnts bad 
better nob be up feted utj&:l the f prln#, and if it ie thought 
desirable to divide them at tbas time It may be done. 
Tals plant baa thlek, flethy, and withal powerful roots. 
They ueually burst ihe pit* In whioh they aie growing If 
not posted in time.—J. D. E. 

8991.— Propagating Pandanns Veltcht.—This to 
one of the earieet plants to propagate. It can be done by 
taking off ahe growths from the base as sooa as thera to a 
small portion of roots atlaohed to them. Tbe plants like 
the warmest house to grow in, and the side shoots may bs 
propagated at any time of the year; bat best In summer. 
-J. D. E. 

9063 —Boole wall of a greenhouse turning 
gr*»ea.-Ib Is unaeual for walls of greenhouses to turn 
green so quickly, unless there Is so.ueth ng wrong wish 
the gutters or the pitch of the roof. Better to rape all the 
green matter off down to the brioks, and then give a ooaS 
of hot lime wash. —E. H. 


9049. -Treatment of Fuchsia procumbent.— 
Tth does nab require ousting back lika other Fuchsias. I 
have had one in a basket for several years, and it annually 
increased in site and effectiveness. It will, of o.urea, 
bear cutting, should It be desirable to do so, to red non Its 
sIxe.-E H. 

-This plant has naturally a dwarf, bushy habit, and 

unless the plsnts have to bs confined to a oerteln spaoa 
they need not be out bask; but If It to mo es mr y to qul them 
back, there need be no hesitation in doing so.—J. D. S. 
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Begonia multiflora. —This is, without 
doubt, one of the best of Begonias, combining, 
ms it does, in one plant all the good properties 
of both the flowering and finefolfoged sections. 
In growth it is dwarf and compact; the foliage 
is very ornamental, and, even in the case of the 
smallest plants, from the axil of every leaf is 
produced a bunch of beautifal flowers nearly 
Urge enough to hide the leaves, and tbey 
remain in perfection a very long period. For 
furnishing stands or baskets 1 do not know any 
plant to exoel ifc.—G. 

8975 —Oleander not flowering.— The plant Is r o'; 
grown strongly enough—starved at ihe root mos’i likely, 
though the exposure In autumn ought So ripen the wood 
sufficiently. Try repotting It In the spring, giving a good 
shift; water well and give abundance of liquid-manure 
while growing. Keep it in the greerhotes until July ; 
then remove to a sunny spot out-of-doors until end rf 
September, and it will bloom the following tpiing.—B.O B. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.- Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rule i 
here lead down for their guidance. All sommumcations 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, $7, SoxUhampton-street, Covent-yarden, Lon¬ 
don, Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance qf date, they cannot alioays be replied to 
in the issue immediately folio wing the receipt qf their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
t cell be classified, wiU be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge arid 
observations vermit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions . soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several ansivers to the same question may qften be 
very usef ul, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localil ies in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


9118. —Manure for Ivy.—What le the best manure 
or Ivy, ard when should it oe applied t—J ohn Baker. 

9119 -Planting Privet CTittoga—Will someone 
kindly inform me when i* the beet Lime and how to p ant 
Privet outiegs?—I gnorant. 

9120 —QioU^veriae blooming in winter.- How 
fhiu'd the'e plant* be treated to bloom in the winter? I 
flad tthey are very effective, and last really several months 
In blng-om. - Hark. 

01-21 —Making a lawn.— Is** too late now to make a 
lawn by no wing Gr a* e-seed, or wid it be better left until 
April ? Tbe ground is too steep to ure a roller. Oan it 
be dispensed wl-h ?-0. B. 

0122 Irish shamrock in Eagiand.— Will eoire- 
one kindly inform me whetner the red Irish Sinmrcek it 
ever known to thrive in anv part of England in the open 
ground?-J ans Frrbbo rough. 

9123 - Powering ©braes and aver greens.— 
Will anyone kindly give me the names of about a cozen 
of the quickest-growing flowering shrubs and evergreens 
for the back of a border?—O. B. 

9124. -Calceolaria (Camden Hero) —This excel¬ 
lent dea f dark brown variety has died out with ire, aid 
I oaooo') And it in this neighbourhood. Will someone say 
where it oan be had ? - Arbkabeb, Paisley. 

9125. —D gging up Catenae.—W II someone kladly 
teU me if Oe crlao can bo left In the gronnd during the 
winter to be dag up > e wanted, or Is It best* to dig it up 
now and s ore it tbe same as Beetroot ? -Lbarnir 

9121—Planting Carnations.—I want a few good 
named Oarr aliens. WIU someone kindly tell me when fa 
the beet time to plant them, now, r r in tbe spring In the 
open, with a view to early floweriog? -Ubrhania 

9127 Culture of a Camellia.-Would anybody 
kindly oblige with the rule* for the euocemfol culture of a 
Camellia ? Ib le in a house at the heat of 55 degs. *b night, 
and the new leaves are growing ell over It now.—O ld Boy. 

0123. - SupportiL g Obr?eanihemum3 — Will 
someone klcoly n ention what is a good plan for support¬ 
ing Chrysanthemums, which are planted 1*» the borrrre? 
They b’aome so bushy and heavy that (takes ere of little 
nsr.-M. S. G 

9129 -Wintering a Tacsonla —Would a Taoronia 
Van Voixemi g ov planted out. or in a pot under tbe stage 
of an unhealed greenhouse and be safe through the winter 
in a fairly mild climate? Should I get one now or in the 
spring 7-0. B 

9130 -Evergreen creeper for a quarry.- What 
Is the moit suitable evergreen creeper to oover rapidly the 
faoe of a quarry wbtoh is hot and dry In lomoir and wet 
and ooxy in winter ? Aspect, south east.— An Inhabitant 
of a Suburb 


9131. -Lowest temperature for a Malden-hair 
Pern —Oan anyone kindly give me the lowest tempera 
tore for a Malden hair Fern (Adiantum ounealum) to be 
kept in tbronghiu the winter ? Also if It should be kept 
damp at the roote ’—Old Boy. 

9132. — Spt> »ae not flowerlrg. — I have same 
planti of, 8pinna jtponloaof a fairly good e'zs and have 
only had abou-. hree c f ti em bloom eaoh for the last two 
years They make a lot of leaves, and lock w»ll, but give 
very few flower*. Will eoraroie k ndly cay what soil and 
treatment is required ?—W. Glbduill. 
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9133. —Planting Hollyhocks.— Is this the proper 
time for (laming Hollybooks, and ehould I gel young 
plants or low the seed ? If tho latter, ehall 1 sow ib in ihe 
open ground or In pots, and keep In the greenhonse and 
punt oub in spring?— Berkshire. 

9134. — Bignoma radicans near the sea —Will 
the Bignonta radloane grow, and flower well, on a house In 
front of the sea (about 80 feet from it), south up ob ? And 
oan it be propagated by onttings; if to, would this time of 
the year be favourable for calling and planting? -M. B. J. 

9135 —Coal-tar for fruit-trees.—I have rroently 
planted two aores with frult-:rcre whrre rabbits abound, 
»cd in order to keep them from damagiog the bark I hive 
been recommended to paint them wibh ooal-tnr. Would 
this damage the trees ? If eo, what oould I use to keep the 
rabbits off—G. S. H. 

9130 —Trea< moot of an I adla-rubber-plant. — 
Will romeone kindly advise me as to the treatment of an 
India-rubber-plant ? The lower leaves have turned y ells w, 
and the top ones droop The toil le thrown up In linle 
heaps as though by a worm. Will it be best to leave lb 
alone now, or what will be beet?- Jrhnii. 

9137.—Growing a Vine In a pot. -Can I grow a 
fruiting Vine in a 12-lnch p&l In an ordinary greenhouse 
faoing (ies? I have In it a Camellia and a few Pelar¬ 
goniums and two Exes I oan keep the temperature at 
15 d>ge. at night In winter. I should get the Vine In 
February. Would this do or not?— Old Boy. 

9138 —Cesspool coatents for a garden — I 
ehould be muoh obliged for information ae to whether th) 
contents of a oe'rpool oould be made usefal for a garden ? 
Would the manure be too strong for garden oropi or fruit- 
trees? If eo, how ehould it be treated so as to make Itbene- 
flolal to the orope, A?. ? Should it be mixed with disinfec¬ 
tants ?— Tyv ABN. 

91*9. — Loaf-mould and oow- manure for 
greenhouse plants. — Is leaf-mould for ordinary 
greenhouse plants better thoroughly deosyed, say three or 
four years old, or in a half-decayed state—ihat le, when the 
heap Is out the leaves are in a flaky oondi'lon ? Also, when 
oow-manure If reoommendtd, bow long ehould It be In a 
heap before b*ing used?-W. 8. D. 

9140.—Pruning Roses In a greenhouse.—Lisb 
autumn I plotted the following Roses In my lean-to green- 
home—viz , N phetoe, Limarque, Gloire do Dijon, R-ine 
Harie Heoriet>t«, W. A. Richardson, and olimbiGg 
Dcvonieneie. Would “J. C O.,” or someone else, kindly 
advise me ae to the pruning of them, and what time ? Also 
what is meant bv training them like Vines on the single 
rod system ?— Tiiadt O’Flinn. 

9141 —Treatment of Lophospermam soan- 
dens.— I have a Lophospeimum (oar dens which has 
grown immensely and flowered primely this summer. 
Should I out ib down when the fibers are over, and, If so, 
how far? Could I take it up and plant It at tbe other end 
of the greenhonse, in a rather damp place, whlon aopears 
to have killed a CUroellla, and where the roots wculi get 
little or no fun, though the flowers and foliage would have 
plenty.—C. B. 

9142— Pruning and manuring Vines.—When 
ebou d I prune ana manure my B'aok Himbnrgh Virer? 
The last bunohteof Grapes were oubohree weeks a;o. Tbe 
leaves have not nearly all fallen, and yet there are sou e 
young (hoots (till quite green. They may have bren 
given liquid manure too late in th» reason perhaps. House 
faces south, very warm and dry, but no ar ifloial hi a* has 
been used lately. Plenty of ventilation given. Tae vices 
are of some years standing.—E. F. G. 

9143— Removal of a Camellia. -Wcn’d a eecocd 
removal of a Oamellla (planred ont in ihe greenhorn!*) be 
soffio'ent to kill It? la stood tbe first moving remarkably 
well, bub died within about two mouths of the second, with 
upwards of »bir y buds on it. Ib gets more sun now than 
in either of ibe former homes, bub I fear the roote are in a 
oold, damp eoil. I have left It standing for tbe possibility 
of ite breaking out again, bat lb has not a leaf left cn it. If 
the portion is unsuitable ltie no uee replacing if.—0. B. 

9144 -Treatment of BoavarU as.-I have lately 

f tutobaied a g>e«nhouss lno udiog plants contained there- 
n. Among these are several Bouvardias, wbfoh have been 
allowed to gel In a very bad state, and until lately have 
been covered with green fly. The plants are lorg and 
straggling, but one appears to be now about to flower. 
WiU yon kindly Bay whether anything ehould be done to 
the plant! now, or whether they should be allowed to re¬ 
main as tbev are until eprlng and then out down and re¬ 
potted ?- Liverpudlian. 

9145 -Treatment of Plum and Cherry-trees.— 
I should m very muoh obliged for some advice about my 
Plum and Cherry-trees. They were badly attacked by fly, 
oaue’ng blight, and in consequence I lost my whole orop 
this summer. Would it be advisable to syringe them now 
while tbe leaves are off. or wall until the tpring? Atd 
what preparation rhould lure for the syringing or dr* using ? 
Should I out off the tops of the Cherry-thoits shat were 
specially Infeeied? Tbe leaves were quite black and 
lenkfd ae if (h*y had been turned — Suhmbrland. 

9146. Artificial-manure for au oid garden.— 
My garden Is near a town, and being old, Ike soil la rather 
black and heavy The asneob is rather exposed. I have 
used a great deal of farmyard manure; bub itReemato 
to sleep In the ground, aa if ihe eoll oould nob absorb and 
uw if, and I do nob get the result that I ought. I thought 
that perhaps some of the artllolal manures mibtact as a 
stimulant, and make the manure give out its fertilising 
matter. Would you advise me, eepsclally ae regards 
A’paragu -Vd? and Brooooll? Would nitrate of soda be 
suitable ? - Suhmbrland. 

9147.—Mildew on Roses - Ii there any cure or pre¬ 
ventive of mildew on Rotes? I have tried eu'phnr 
repeatedly wiohout enooeee. My Roses the last two 
cummers have been quite spoiled, both flo* ere and foliage, 
and In one or two oases the trees were killed by mildew. 
My garden faces tbe north and the sea (about lno feet 
above the latter), bub gets the tun all day In summer. 
The soil is rather damp and clayey ; but bee been lightened 
where the Rotes are with rood oraplngs (containing 
decayed leaves) and stable-manure. The Rose trees in pots 
in the greenhouse suffer jus*: in * ho same way, exa?pta 
Marshal Niel, whioh has been almost free. The latter is a 
young tr* e, bearing this year for the first Urns, Should It 
be repotted ?—0. B. 


9148. — Treatment of iVallota purpurea. —win 
someone kindly give me a few hints ae to che treatment cf 
this Va'lota? I have some cpicimenB of lo in my titling 
room window, one of wbioh flo wend last autumn, but I 
have no bloieome on any of tbem this eeaeon. There are 
several la one pot. When etonld they be divided ? And do 
they like any particular soil ? The leaves la-t all tbe year 
round and aie batdcoxno. Is il right for them always Io 
be luxuriant ? There is gtnerally a fire la the rcom, the 
windows are open a g*eat dea’, and I give tbe plants 
water about ones. a week.—M a< k. 

9149. —Treatment of Asparagus-beds.— I shall 
be glad to know exactly what ehould be done with 
A*paragne-beds at th's time ofthe year; a former question 
on the eubjsot b?!ng insufficiently answered ? The plants 
In one bed are five years old, and have not been out from 
yet. Tbey were oovered with manors and straw last 
winter and seemed oboked, some died, and wirewnrmi 
flourished. The long Grate Is now standing quite yallow, 
end a few red ben hi are still on. Should any silt ba pat 
on now ? I should be glad of directions (expllolb for an 
amatenr) for now and the spring treatment ?—SALsarRAN. 

9150. — Planting Rosea.—I am an amatenr garden* r 
with a very, very email garden, and I wish to plant eome 
Rose-trees In it with that object. I have procured eome 
top tods from an old field, and some manure, whioh I have 
heaped up together wih tbe sods. I intend to trecoh my 
beds and drain them with broken brioke, &o , and what I 
want to know Is - First, W 11 Januarv next be too lats to 
boy and pant Rosea? Locally, Dub'in. 8*cond, Tre 
names at a oolours o' 24 good voile tits, red, yellow, ard 
white ? Third, Should I get good tress for 2s eaoh or loss ? 
Fourth, Tbe came cf a good hou.e from whom to obtain 
them ?- E A. 

9161— Creepers and Rose* for a wall, ©to-On 
one side of my house le a blank wall which 1 a leh to cover 
with creepers, pirdcularly Rtser, as it get* the sun from 
ire rising until late in the day. What are tbe best kirn's, and 
what distance nust I phoe apart ? I have made » bolder 
18 inohes wide. I have only ore window in the vail, abont 
4 feet from tbe ground. *hal h b?st to plant uoder it, 
being 8 feet wide? I shall also be glad to know the bees 
kinds for wall of house getting the sun from 8.8. W. to 
west. What ars the best flowers to fl 1 up the borders ? 
The roil le lip hi and sandy, and rather dry under the 
house walls.— Novicr. 

9152 -BaUdlng house for Chrysanthemums, 
dec —Would “ B. 0. R. ’ kindly tell me bow to boild a 
greenhouse oblefly for housing Chrysanthemums in on a 
pleoe of ground that Is 39 feet long by 12feet wide? 
There Is a wall on the east side. 6 f«eb high, and another wall 
ab the eouth, 4 test high, the north and west be'ng op n, 
the home to run from north to south ? Would 4} brick¬ 
work b? enough for the opna eider, and what height to 
carry it ? I should like t^.bave about 2 feeb upright glare 
work on the west side. Whaie za ought tbe wall plates 
and tbs rldgc-plank to be? The east war-plate world 
have to bs fixed to the s'de of the wall, ss It oancob be la‘d 
on the top. What would be the best else sash-bate 
and how far apart, and how long tv give a fair pl>ah ? T- • 
evrvcc would have to be at the north end.—F ive Years' 
Kfadkr. 

91'3 — fee^Dlea cot flowevlrg 1 .—In ihe rufcwn cf 
18*7 I had six namsd kin-s of eo-o* led so n tel Paeon is 
giv.n me, wbioh I carefully planed oitia my gardtr, but 
my expectations were greatly cl ap o'nt*d wb«n iu ibo 
spring only three o? tbem flow*red, aal Hen cnly two or 
three buds eaob. The remalrlng three plants hrd yro- 
daotd a number of bads wbioh, however, after haring 
reaohed the size of a email Pea, withered aw»7 Toe 
mould in wbioh they were planted was fairly )Lht, and 
considered a good ordinary garden mould. In Dacember 
last year I changed my reeldenoe, and hrd consequently to 
move my plants. I u ed tbe utmost o»re In this prooeee, 
lifting tbe roots with as much mould as possible, and 
plants 1 tbem out again in an open border which is much 
favoured by aunshine (I live now oloee to ihe Olepham- 
common) This spring 1 wee even less fortunate, for not 
one of these plants had a flower, tbongh all showed more 
or less bade wbioh did not, however, oome to anr thing. I 
am at a loss to know she oanse of these repeated failures — 
unices It is In oonseaaenoe of my haviDg moved the plants 
In December ; cut the weather was vsry mild at the time 
and long afterwa'ds—ard should he thankfal for some 
advloe on the subject — Inbxfkrirncsd 

9154 — Treatment of Lliium auratom - My lint 
attempt at growing these beautiful L’li s lo pots having 
proved agreattuooee*, I wish to r«p at the experiment, and 
ehou’d be gravful for tome idvloe as the proper treat¬ 
ment of the bulbs after the fo iige has bren allow* d to fall, 
ana the stems have been out down to within 3 inohes from 
theaurfaoe of the eartb. Would It be advisab’eto crow them 
another year in the ••me mould and pot) (which la 1 ter 
* re already pretty large) ae they are. keeping tbem moist 
right throngn tbe winter, or dry until February orMarob ? 
Iu most o«eea the pobe are crammed with roote, leavirg 
eoircely any room for mould, and I am, therefore, denbt- 
ful whether, under these oiroumstanoee, the roots wil 1 find 
snffioient nourishment to produoa good flowers next year. 
Tj take these bulbs ont of their pots and to repot them 
no v, if car having (ha ken tbe^o’d mould out, would be a 
d ffloulb matter, as it would*be *Imoit impossible to 
effectually intermix the new mould between the rcote, 
whioh form, so to epeik, a compact mass Wbat may 
have Oaneed a large bealoby bulb, wkiob flowered beauti¬ 
fully, to dwlndladown to the eizsofa large Walnut)? None 
of my bnlbe eeem to have inonas d In s>se, and cut of 
twenti-two I did not lose a single one. I may mnet’on 
that tbey were Imported last year, poVed about Marb, anl 
rrown In an ordinary oonsexvatory. -Orb who Wishes to 

KNOW. 

9155 —Small bunches of Grape©.—It was only the 
neoeselty of being brief that prevented me giving more 

K articulare ae to the>tate and management of the Ymer, 
v whioh “J. C O" oould have given a fulter answer. 
Wnen I earns into oharge of these vlrtries in S ptember, 
1884 there was but a pocr crop of Grapee; toe borders 
mor* like a bed of mortar ready for u<e than a rl*oe for 
Vinc-ioot!; no drainage whatever; and water having been 
oarried upon D systematically. Id 1385 I gave th» borders 
baldly any water. I h«tl a grad orop of Grapes. A 
gardener whom I livedundrr called to ire me wben lbs 
Grapes were swelling, and remarked, "Ycu btve a very 
bssvy crop on, I am afraid you will not be able to o?lcur 
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them.” Hit words proved trot—they did sot colour, 
although the hooches were a flee else and tha berries 
large. In 1886 they again cropped well, and I again fell 
into the same error of leaving too many on. with the tame 
oonseaoenoe of nooolour. In Oitoherof that year the 
renewing oommenoed. The roots were 'onnd 4 feet from 
the surface, and ai bare of fibres as a welkin#-stick. They 
are now, in the whole border, within 1 too' of che surface, 
and a nice lot of fibre-roots to be found Urill suon time 
as the renewing was completed the od borders rewind 
liquid manure, and ihe newel©#? water asneoe*ei»y oriled, 
and according to the season*. It was not until the spring 
Of the present year that I found there wMtomeih<Dg 
wrong, exo* piling cbe state of border and oolour. 8«eiog 
what should be the hooches mere like tendrlla, I feared 
we were not going to have any Grapes in No. 2, but as the 
season advanced we had email bunches, but very good 
oolour.—W. A. 


To the following querist brie/ editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

9156. - Lliiom iOEgiflorum (Amateur). —We should 
imagine your bulbs of cnis plant were forced and flowered 
early this ceaeon or they would not be growing on now; but 
.if they were mine I should oontlnue growing them. Ib <■ 
useless to try t*> stop growth when it ha» gone eo far.—W. 

9167.—FJl Island Orchids (J. B).—l cannot lay 
what you may expeot rrom these part*, but I do not 
imagine you will bare many epiphytal kinds. Plants from 
these islaode require the heat of an intermediate stove. 
8hall be glad to hear from you again when the oases 
arrive.—M. B. 

9i5i -Spinach between Strawberries (S B T.). 
—Spinach may be town between rows of newly-planted 
Strawberries, 2 feet spam, without muoh inji y to the 
8 irawberrlee. 8ow ihe Round Spinach in March, end in 
August or September you might sow a crop of the prickly 
Sp'ntoh for winter and spring use. 

9159 -Washing the leaves of Pelargoniums, 
dio. (P W.) — Y- s; you are quite right in removing the 
duet from the leaves of your window plantr, but you mu it 
be careful not to deluge the roots with water at thl'tlme 
of the year. A damo sponge la all that 1« needed to re¬ 
move the duet from (he leaves. 

9160. - Aohlmsnee for window culture (A By.— 
Having shaken the bulbs out of the toil end pub them into 
a pot of eand, you may keep them on a warm (but not ho*) 
shelf until spring, wh» n you may pol them in good soil 
and pi so 3 them In the windo w of a warm room. They wiU 
not rsqutre any water until after you have potted them, 
and ♦ hey show eigos of growth. 

91 i —Treatment of Arum Lilies (A. L. S.).— 
Ah this time of the year there plants require a temperature 
of 45 dezs. to 60 dega , keeping them at the earns time well 
supplied with water. Il in small pots, liquid-manure will 
be bemfldal eo them. When they have done flowering 
in tpring repot them or plant them out-ot-doore In rich 
•oil, and lift and pot them up again in September. Any 
good soil will do for them, hub turfy learn and rotten 
manure or leaf-mould makes the best oompoet. 

9162 -Treatment of Cinerarias and Primulas 
(B. H .).—Do not stop the maia shoots of the Cinerarias ; 
you will spoil them if you do. Suoh e practice it very 
well with plants railed from cuttings; bub seedlings, if 
wel' grown and of a good euraln, are ujuaHy bushy enough 
without stopping. Keep the plants in a frame from which 
frost ie well evoluded.and use fire-heat only when ubjolutely 
neoeisary. The Primnlae want a little more beat and a 
drier atmosphere. Give air at every favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, end keep the plants near the glass. 

9163.— LUlum aaratum(V W.).— Yes, you are quite 
right in having now. I bought eome myself yesterday 
(Wednesday), god the beet plan ie to po« them at onos— 
■ay in the pot In which you intend them to flower, drain 
well and plunge them in Ooooa-nut-flbre, 2 inches or 3 inohee 
deep or more, and let them eland in the op n. 8hould the 
weather beoome very wet an old light, or something, may 
be oovered over them to throw eff the water ; this done, 
let them stand over the winter. About the middle or end 
of February you will find the roots get leg on nkxly io the 
pete Thie is j >st whal I desire to see— the roots at 
work which are to givesappirt to the stem when It porker, 
and instead of its drawing all nourishment out of the bulb, 
it may go on forming another bulb for tie following 
seatoa—W. 


NAM133 07 PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

»% Any communications respsettny plant* or fruitt 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should bo aadressed to the Editor of Gardrniro Illus- 
tratrd, 37, Southamptonstreot, Strand , London, W.C. 

Names of p.ants.— An Old Subscriber.— Please send 

a frul -bearirg b/Rcoh of the Ketinrepor*.- J F — 

Hedyohiam Gardncrianum.- S. E. D. -ll^drangra 

honensls variegate, a greenhouse plant Winter 1 iwering 

B gCDlas require more weroitb.- Ajaz—1, Lygodfum 

coandeDs; 2. Pberis serrulate; 3, Pjeris oretlot albo- 
lin-ata; 4, Pberis scabsrnla; 5, Adiantum formoaum • 
6. Pberis ergyrea; 7, S-nd better specimen ; 8, Adiantum’ 
devtram; 9, Oypripedium eredes, send in cover— 4 

Rtalcr — D plsoas (Mimuli's) glntino<u&- M. S. G.— 

Tn* bo*an*; 4 name of the Cfeaoirg j tnny ie Lyrimsohia 

Njm®u’aria- John Hammond. Loiter has arrived, 

bu*’ it r"n;alned no plant specimen to name.- S. Bid*- 

well. - Xy’aila by poxy Ion- G. Curling -6, Aster Nov.*- 

Brig! gra-ufifla us; 10, Erlgeran glabellue; 11 Saxifrage 

Geum ; 12. 9. bypnoldes ; 13, 9 leptophy l'a - Melbourne. 

—1, Achillea deoolorans; 2 Chrysanthemum purlbiixi 
fol urn fl. pi. ; 3. Smd sgrio ; 4, Hleraoium auraotia- 

cam.- J II.— 1, S quoia sfmprrvirece; 2 Figue 

oblique; 3, L'qi'd'tnbar sMraoiflcra; 4, Junlperus 

f jsndula- Adiantum- 1, Pteris remuU; 2, Nephro- 

epls wetfnva; 3 Pdisea atiim’oldca; 4 Ptirl* serruiat*. 
— You"g Botanist 1, A pretty oretted and forked »orm 
of L»e rea Filix-mas; 2 ard 3 F:rms of Athrylum Fdii- 
frn nine, verv near to multifldum: 4, A omtd Lisbrea 
Filix-mas; 5, Next we*k; 8, Ah rlum Filixfmnlna 

F/zsili; 7. R vina bumilte.- Discard. — Doryopterie 

urllina; Athjrlum probably Goring!mum ploium. Sped* 
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men not large enough to see the markings- Mentone.— 

1, A form of Aeplentum Trichomanas; 2, Ptedslcngifolia; 
3, Obamtoropi humllls. The Fern you defer!bo as a hri 
bert-ahsp»d Hart’e-beneue wasSylopendrium Hemtoni*-*** 
It isto befound about G .braltar. We have ibf«om there. We 

am nob aware that ie is In cultivation- J.D.H.— 1, Epi- 

pmdrinm ououllabum; 2, Ln'U pumila, light variety ; 

3, Pbalasnopsie Esmeralda ; nPleione lageneria; 5, Oattleya 

maxima.- J. T .—Narine o^rneoxne. Cannot came 

varieties of B gonias- Fii my. —Neither of the speolmens 

sent are the Irish or Killamey Fern 1, Hymenophyllum 
demissum; 2, H. ©i'irium; 3, Trioonanea rividum; 

4. Todei euperba.- E. B.G 1, Steobyelanate; 2 Aster 

Nova Anglia; 3, A. eriool lev; 4 A Trades^an»i.- M B J. 

—1, Selagineila Krauvritna probably; 2, Send a better 
spealmen; 3, Leyoeeteria formosa 

Names offrolt — An Old Reader.— Apples; 1. Wad- 

burst Pippin; 2, w»met’d Kinr.- J. Ward. —Pears: 

6, Bitm< Ranoe 0:her speolmens too muoh ont of 
obaraoter to name aoouratelv.— C. R, -Greps. B'aok 

Cluster.- G G.- Pears: 1, K'nv Edward ; 2,Ionufllolent 

specimen: 3, Thompson’s- -Q W. D. -Apo'e, Fianden’ 

Pippin. Pear, Jersev Gea'inli- F. Studd.— A pie, 

Warner’s King.- Geo. Norton.— Apples: 1, K ng of the 

Pippins probably ; 2, N t rejcgnlsed ; 3 Northern Order¬ 
ing ; 4, Apparently * poorEnp?ror Alexanier- J.M.B. 

—Apples: 1, Probably Empszor Alexander; 2, Nobreoog- 
nlsed; g, Hambledon Deux Ans; 4, Norfolk Biaufin. 


TO OOBBBSPONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not annoer queries by post, and that toe oannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not oontain the name and address of sender. 

W. Gledhill.— Keep tne gre*oboues at a temperature of 
about 45 d»« at night, and 50 d*gr. by d«y in the winter. 

-«/oA» Irving. — Vppl* *o Mr B 8. Williams, Victoria 

and Paradise Naiserles, Upper Holloway, London, N. 


Catalog’nes received -Roses and Hardy Plants- 

Harkness A Sons, B»dale, Yorkshire.- Select List of 

Nursery Stock. W. Smith A Son, 18, M *ke*-itreot. and 

1 and 3 Badd^ vstr*«t, Aberdeen.- Fruit Trees, Roses, 

Evergreens , Ac. Ewing A Oo., Sea View Naraerlee, 
Havant, Hants. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


50,000 R08E8. 

T &RGE, strong, healthy bushes with beautiful 
u flbry roots; sure to p’eate, oarefnlly meted and earr. 
ptld;p r foot satiafaction guaranteed; small quantities sup¬ 
plied Hundreds of teetlmonials and rc-urders 
H M. earned more Prises for Rotes at the Grand Yorks. 
a *ft]e, IP89, than tny other firm: In fact has gained more 
First P^sw thtre du*4p» the laat x) years than any other firm, 
»Isd Fiat P^lsy ^n nine <K>untie«. 

BEAUTIFULTEA AND NOIS7CTTE R09E3, such as J. 
Dnoaer (roty peach) Etolle re Lyon (voldrn-ytllow) A. 
Oillvt-r fdee -flrsa M La® bard ( p edd<th salmon) W Yen 
Houtte (pile-yellow). 8. Paul Nt^on (-'■earn) Rishardeon 
(orange) P dts Jardi's f ar-yellow) M Fa<cot (aprioot), 
Suor** (orangt-yell.). O. M rm3t (flash). Niph (white). 
M Ocizioe ( oey-rurp'.e;; U tor 10s.; other fifty sorts to 
rhortte from; 50 'or 3)a. 

HY3S1D PERPETtTALS — A. Colomb (scarle’-orimson). 
Mad. G. Imlxet (i-Urery-plnk). M Braseoo (v^lvotv-grimeasi), 
M Beau man (vivid red), M. ie L>on (white) B Hanrsebem 
(saMny-rost) B Bjnstettm(da-k erimaot ) L* France (rtieeL 
Eclair (fiery-ieD. n . Oariaty (fleeh), Black Prmoe (blookleh 
orimson), Her Majesty (satlny-roee); IS for fle,; 60, 90s.; 
160 aorta 

OI/MBING RO6E8 —Rlahor^soo (orange), O. Hr hr'A (cLerrj- 
oormine) M Nlel (golden-yellow), tfi Brrard (fawn), By. of 
Europe lyellow) G de Dij n, R d do., 7 for 6s 
EAR HSSTT*. GARDEN. Poetioua, 44 dot ; Lent UOy. «L ; 
T'umnet 8d : Bulb hoodlum. Is.; Ufiorus. td.; inoompara 
bills pL, la. doi. 

IG la VD puPPIE 9, orange, yellow, and while, s tr o n g . 
Is. 6d doz., iwnng olumpt. 

VIOLETS. DOUBLE. M. Loolse, New York, flower st ooea, 
Ss. 61 d"’* 

WALLFLOWERS, double, fa loo 1-red, O of Gold, violet, 
brrwn soar. and yrlL, fin' plantr, Ie. soors; 3s fid. UQ. 
TRITOEA (Torefa Lily), orangt -soarltt spikes, fid. each. 
HEt*AT OA efale. r-d, siogle bine, in bud, fid. each; 4s. dot. 
POLVAWTHUS. gold-laced snd giant fancy. Is. doa. 

PINK Mr*. Sinkins, large dble. white Ss. dox. 

8TOOK, East Lot i%n, Is. seore. ARUM LILY, fid. esofa. 
OAMPaKULA PERRIO. (dble. white), fine for on* ting, hardy 
oererulal, 61. each; 4s. daten. 

GEUM GOOD., 1 oar let, Ir. fid. do*. OHRI8TMA3 ROBES. 
44 eoob. 

GL4DIOLT Bride, pure white,Udo* ARABIS, white.la.doe. 
ANEMONE JAP 4T.BA 4A.ea. FORGET- IK-NO 1 *, la.doa. 

HENRY MAY, Hope Nurseries, BedaJLe. 
DLoOMs ! B ^tX)dl8! 1 — Ouryeanihemaox 
blooms choloe colours, with Mai 'en hair, Fensr, per box 
Is, Sr., 4s . and Be., free.—W aLTER, Market House, Trow- 
brldg». Wiite._ 


QUERIES. 

9164 -Rabbits for profit, &o -What is the beet 
kind of rabbit to keep for p’otn? Whv are rabbits with 
pinks or red eyes objsobed to T -Trunoli. 

9125 —Polat® of a Sltvdr-spaDfirled Hambro’ 
fowl.-Will someone plea r e tell me the points in a Silver- 
spangled Hambro* oockerd?—P. P. 

9166 — Points of an I odlan same fowL—I should 
be glad if "Djolting" could tell me the points of an 
Indian G ms cook, and alio «bah the weight and height of 
a taro-year-old bird ought to ba ?— Rajah. 

REPLIES. 

8892. -Grossing fowls -The beVi fowls to oroie with 
Length\n Is the Miaoroa or Blaok Hamburgh.—J. I. R. 

8897.—Diseased foiFiS.-I oon^eee I am 
somewhat puzzled about “Mr. Br o« ter’e’’fowls. 
He does not say whether there is diarrha)* pre¬ 
sent. Hid it been eo I should withoat hesitation 
have stated the disease to ba cholera. As ib is, 
I can think of nothing else likely to be to 
destrnotlve; but the fact remains that the 
querist’s birds show nothing amivs when opened, 
whereas pait mortem examina dons usually show 
a very different state of things. The beetadvioe 
I can give “Mr. Broiter” is to clear the run 
entirely of fowls for a time. Give the ground 
a thorough dressing of lime, and allow it to 
remain there until ib disappears All dead 
birds should be either buried deeply or burnt. 
The plaosa occupied by them should be 
thoroughly disinfected and lime-washed, and 
kept uninhabited for several months. All refuse, 
Ac., obtained from the fowl houses muit be dis¬ 
posed of. With no more information than is 
forthcoming in the query it is impossible to 
speak with certainty. I have an impression, 
however, that the fowls have been overcrowded, 
and this has brought on the diaoate. Seventy 
fowls are a large number to keep together, and 
the utmost cleanliness must be observed If they 
ar*» *0 remain healthy —Doulting. 

9028 . — An unhealthy bantam- — If 
“Sunny South” is anxious to breed some 
healthy took (and who is not?), I advise him to 
kill and bury the cockerel at onoe. I can unde. - 
st and a cockerel which has been overdose with hens 
or shown several times io olcs^ eucc siion b.iog 
a little below par, but it is evident these causes 
alone are not at work in the present case, for 
the cockerel must have bean weakly for a long 
time. A liberal supply of very strength giving 
food, such as raw eggs and the like, may revive 
the bird a little, but he will never make a strong 
one, certainly nob one fii to perpetuate his kind. 
By all means get rid of him, however fashionable 
the breed.— Doulting. 


Our readers will kindly remember that we ere glad to 1 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo - j 
graphs of plants or garden scenes, esps dally of gardens of 
a picturesque character. I 


rPUJA ROiKS ON OWN ROOf3—Strong 

plan to Fi per dor.; 32a. per ICO. Hybrid Perpetuate 
4*. 61 o?r das.; 30 b. pv 100: carriage paid. LUfc. — IF 
D iWBER. Raettea Brayes l-odje, Guernsey._ 

T ARGE CROCUS BULBS, io various oolour*, 

-LI 100, Is. fid.; 5 0, fie. Large Snowdrop Bulba, doable or 
■Ingle. 00, la fid.; 1.0'0. 10* Daffodil bulla, UO, U fid.; 
1.0ft. 8a.. carriage peht-J. HARRISON, Fellaid®, KandaL 

PERNS TO TRADE CHEAP.—Adiantum 

L ouneatnm and Ft:rii Masil. 12a. p-r U0. r 0 other rat-able 
aorta at 10e. and 12 . per 10 .—SMITH. The Louden Fern 
Nu-»erler, Ltnxfaboro’-mad, Brix^on P .W 

O HKY'iANL'H&MUM MRS ALPUEUN 
H IBDY, grandest whits Cfa yiantfarmum h-folaoed. 
winner 3 river -recall; rooted cutting*, ^ eeeb, toot free. 
-D HORRO^KS. Tykerle . __ 

A PPLftS on true Paradise stuck. —Vigorous 
dwar'a lm~o;tcd from France, takes little mom, fru’t 
qalcklv 0‘h*r (nt-t ees f r sma l gardens. Pead for Ltot. 
—P AUNOU. 10. Wjgnior -rtreet fjot d*'r. 


DlCHARD SMITH A CO. beg do aantranoe 
that th®y are ooatinually reoelvtng applleattoua (vow 
gardenan seeking eitaatlona, and they will be happy to 
•apply any lady or gentleman with particulars *0.-84. J aim's 
Snw wlw. W nrn pa te* 

OIX CAMELLIAS, or Aztlea iodica, fall of 

^ bnda, 10a. 64.; Urge healthy pUnte of either in 5-inoh 
pats; larger rpsaimea- i- 7-inch note, I* fid eaea. Blx 
Asalea m illia, full of Duda 7* fid. Twaive ohoiosgreenhouse 
Feme. Sa -fi Y4N DEB MEER8JH, Qae.na Naraerp, 

Belhirat « E _ 


pIEVOMciH»RH1 ROCK.ERY FERM», oootoe 
variety. Including Oinmn’* rega l*, 60, 3a. 100, 5s ; extra 
U'ge 100, 7« Ormonda regri a Urge root*, 3, Is. fid.; 12. ie. 
All^ree. - BROW N, B rookider, Ktngaktrswe.l, Devon. 

T) %FFODILS, dbobl©, 100,“ 2sT 6d~ditto. 

** .ingle, and Snowdrops, R0, lr. fid ; Naroiaiu*, doable. 20, 
la. fid , all fra*.—BROWN. Brookedcr, Kingikerwtlf, Devon. 

C AMELLIAS and AZALEA INDICA —Splmi- 

did y grnwn plant*, # ul' of bloom-bada to. 94. earh. oarri* 
ar° f re«,-Q mRTLLIVG N u -e yman. W( D -hfield. Honto. 

AZALEA M JLLlS —Qiico hardy, very strostg 
pUntr, In all ebader of ool ur and oorered with bloom- 
half, fa fid. rsch; 3 fir 6 61, carriage frea.-O. BHILLING, 
Nnr.e yman, Wlaohflel I, Ha nto. _ __ 

T?ICUS KLASTICA (Indiambber-pUnt). — 

* Very fine pi- n». of ttis sriendid room *u> j rt, Is 64 «aoh, 
car fr»e.—O SPILLIN G, Nu rfl eiynun , Wlnchfleld Hante 
rjINERARIAS (Cannell’. strain) 12 for It. 3d. 
V 50 Hardy PlantB for la. 9d , free.—R. NA>H, Weri-snd- 
roxd, Ptgh Wy -o n w e 

flHRYSANrHKMUMS. OHRVhANTHK- 

v MU M q . —New LUt now ready — J. HODKINBON. Bpairg 
Bank, Pemberton _ 

Splendid Bulbs from Holland. 

Sales *ven Monday, dTednoaday, and Satur¬ 
day, in large and small lots to suit 
all buyers 

TVffR. J. C STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 

-*■*-*- TION \t bis Great Roomr, 38, King-itrret, Oor- nt- 
garde' 1 , ev«ry Monday Wednesday and r ainrdsy. at Half- 
past Twelae o’clock nreci»ely e»"ii day. fir*t-?1aa»conrignir< r»te 
of choice naired Hyocin'ha T«l'p8 Crocuses, ^srllaa. N» r- 
eia* T1 » and other bulbs arrivlrg daily from well-known forma 
in Holland. 

Op view »ro*nlpg* of a sle ar»d r ’at»l gars bad. 

T?LORlST8 AND MARKET GARDENERS. 

-1- —Without Bererre IT dor Ri’l of C »V. Tbs Lea *a of 
the well-lrnowQ RO^E NURSE BY at Motttagham, Kent 
CO miru’ea from Kithira Station), trg tbrr with 8toc v . 
F>*rpltr»e H>*fe and Oort will be sold by Auction by Mr 
ERNEST OWER a , npao the Premlite on 17th Novewb-r. 
1889, at 13 o'clock *harp. Orta’ogaos cf the ▲uoriOKSan, 
Wett Hemprtiad, N.W.. . _ 

Ur 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Thb popularity of the autumn queen of flowers 
appears to be still steadily on the tnoreaae. 
Bith for exhibition and leu ambitious purposes 
the flowers are grown more largely every year; 
and what is more, are grown better, not to men¬ 
tion the steady and sure, if somewhat slow, im¬ 
provements that are being effected in the colour 
and form, if notin the size of the blooms as well. 
Siz) may be carried too far; but in variety and 
beauty of form, and brightness and intensity of 
ooloar, there is room for an advanoe still. 

Etoilr df. Lyon is. perhaps, the flower of 
the season, for thongh not quite a new one, it 
has only been seen in quantity this year, and 
its true oharacter become apparent. It is un¬ 
doubtedly the largest of all the Chrysanthemums, 
blooms ranging from 10 inches to 12 inches in 
diameter being easily obtained, while it possesses 
substance and depth, and Alls right up to the 
centre. For the information of those who have 
nob seen It, I may say that the flower is of a 
light rosy-lilao tint, with silvery shading, and 
the pebals are qnite straight, flat, and rather 
wide, bat tapering. In ooloar, however, it 
varies considerably, the earlier flowers being 
nearly white, oreamy towards the oentre, and 
only shaded with blnah towards the tips 
of the petals, while those now expanding are of 
quite a deep rosy-violet hue. It is a remarkably 
vigorous and robusb grower, with large leathery 
foliage, and I fanoy will be the first of a new 
raoe of Chrysanthemums. It is not a tall grower, 
and does well under the cutting-down system. I 
■aw a Urge batch of it at Swanley the other 
day, grown on this system, each bearing three 
or four flowers of the alzs mentioned ; bub the 

S lants only averaged from 2 feet to 3 feet in 
eight at the outside. 

Sunflower is a grand thing —% beautiful 
Japanese flower with broad, flat petals, though 
beoomiug a good deal twiBbed la the later stages; 
of a brilliant, deep-golden oolonr, as rioh as the 
good old Chev. Damage, hut about two shades 
brighter; it oatches the eye at onoe, even in a 
large collection, and possesses the additional 
advantage of being a good “ doer ” in every way. 

Miss HauGAsand Violet Tomlin are two vain- 
able additions to the inosrved section; both are 
■ports from Princess of Wales—or, rather, to be 
more exact, the first-named sprang from Mrs. 
Heale, itself a sport from the Princess—and both 
possess the deep bnild and flue form of the 
parent. I oonsider the first much the best of 
the two, V. Tomlin bearing too great a reiem- 
blanoe—at any rate in ooloar—to the old Prince 
Alfred to please me, thongh the petals are not 
so broadband the flower altogether not so coarse. 
One of the most diatinob and beautiful new in¬ 
curves we have is 

Lady Dorothy, a sport from Hero of Stoke 
Newington, has been described as a bronze, 
■haded with gold, but I should rather describe 
lb as a rioh aalmony-buff, tinted towards the 
oentre with aprlcot-oolonr. At any rate, it is of 
a lovely hue, and quite distinct; I saw it in 
fine condition at Messrs. Laing’s, at Forest-bill, 
the other day. I have seen Mn. Alpheus 
Hardy in bloom at last, ^and was delighf “ 
Digitized by 


ut, and was delighted to 
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find it folly equal to the descriptions and illus¬ 
trations already given of it. Mr. Ware had a 
plant of ib at the conference at Chiswick the 
other day; it was in a 7-lnoh pot, stood rather 
over 4 feet high, and oarried one nearly fnlly 
expanded flower, and five others abont half- 
developed. The petals are broad, and inoarve 
perfectly, bat the flower evidently belongs rather 
to the Japanese than to the true incurved 
seobion. It is of the purest white, forming a 
flattened globe when fully expanded, and the 
petals towards the points, where they oome 
uppermost, are thiokly furnished with the white 
protuberances or hair-like processes (not true 
hairs) that give it its distinctive feature. The 
foliage and habit strongly reiemble those of Mrs. 
Randle, and I should say that ib will be found 
to grow and flower qaibe as freely as that well 
known variety. I hope 2b is the forerunner of 
others of the same class. We are rich in 
New white varieties, nearly or quite all of 
the Japanese seobion. Avalanche is prime 
favourite, and when well-grown certainly 
splendid flower. Eynsford White is a still 
larger flower, with much broader petals, and, if 
possible, purer colour. Ibij after the style of the 
old Asborg (and what a grand flower that is 
when well done !), bub deeper and fuller. Stan¬ 
dard White is another flue thing, with long 
tubular petals, opened out and slightly incurved 
at the ends; it comes of immense size. Other 

f ood things in this ooloar are : Florence Percy, 
iiulie Leroy, alba fimbriata, Mdme. B. Pigny, 
Mrs. J. Wright, and M. A. de Lean, a very fine 
pare white. Mdme. J. Lting still holds its own, 
and is likely to do so for some time, as the most 
delicately - beau tiful rose-coloured Japanese 
flower in cultivation $ the straight, broad, flat 
petals also render ib qnite distinct as regards 
form. Pres Hyde is a brilliant golden Japanese 
flower, and Condor, a very large creamy-white 
variety, shaded blnsh, and with long, straight 

S etals. L’Anbomue is a ourious yet pretty 

ower, somewhat after the style of Comte de 
Germiny, bat smaller and neater. Although a 
true Jap, it incurves as perfectly as any of that 
seobion; colour a soft buff. One of the richest- 
coloured flowers I have yet seen is Massalia, a 
moderate-sized flower of an intense rioh orimson 
colour, the outer petals reflexed, the inner in¬ 
curved. My lisb might be added to indefinitely, 
but the above are the oream of the new intro¬ 
ductions. _B. C. R. 

Two new incurved Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. — Two new incurved varieties that 
everyone should procure who wish to increase 
their oolleobion of this type are M. A. Haggas 
and Violet Tomlin. The first is a sport from 
Mrs. Heale, which has the Prinoeis of Wales as 
its parent, and in general expression the flower 
much resembles that of Mrs. Heale, having that 
same finished form and beauty, but the ooloar 
is different; it is of a pure golden-yellow, very 
dear and distinct. Violet Tomlin is a sport 
from Princess of Wales, and resembles it, except 
in odour, which is of a rioh purplish-rose. Both 
these varieties have been exhibited largely this 
year. They will oertaiuly take a place 
amongst the best of their seotion. It is strange 
so few incurved Chrysanthemums have been 
raised, compared to the Japanese variety. Only 
14 new kinds of the former group have been 
added daring the last ten yean that are likely 


to keep their plaoes. There is a distinct change 
in the aspect of affairs this and last season, 
as the old varieties that have graced the exhibi¬ 
tors’ boards ever since the Chrysanthemum has 
excited keen interest will eventually give way 
to finer types.—E. 


SHELTERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Of late years a new departure has been made 
in Chrysanthemums. Some varieties bloom 
during the summer, and these of course require 
no shelter. The blooming season of others ex¬ 
tends a long way into the winter. A few, suoh 
as Bcule de Neige, may be had in good condition 
In February, and I have no doubt that in the 
near future, if it shonld be necessary, Chrysan¬ 
themums will be had in bloom all through the 
year. Bub bo have the Chrysanthemum in per¬ 
fection in autumn, the flowers mutt be sheltered 
from the early frosts. The 
Best protection, of coarse, is glats, and 
Chrysanthemums may be conveniently and pro¬ 
fitably worked in connection wibh the orchard- 
honse system of growing fruit-trees in pots. 
When the fruits of Peaches and Nectarines, or 
at least the bulk of them, are gathered, the 
trees may be set out to ripen the wood, and tho 
house made exceedingly interesting with Chrys¬ 
anthemums. The pot system of culture, which 
is doubtless the best when it oan be carried out, 
is necessary if the beauty of the plants is to be 
utilised to the fullest extent, but it involves a 
good deal of labour for a long period of the year. 
Bub for the production of a large quantity of oat 
flowers, growing the plants through the summer 
In pots is by no means necessary. The outtings 
should be rooted early In the year, potted off, 
and kept moving steadily along under the shelter 
of a cold frame till the middle of May, and then 
planted oat in a piece of rioh, well-worked land 
in an open situation, hut somewhat sheltered 
from fieroe winds. The surface of the land be¬ 
tween the plants most be stirred occasionally, 
either with fork or hoe, for the double purpose 
of keeping down weeds and maintaining a sweet, 
buoyant atmosphere around. There will be no 
watering required. The growth will need 
stopping, to cause a sturdy, bushy habit, three 
or tour times daring the summer, and if this 
work is judiciously done, the plants will require 
no stakes. As the summer begins to wane, or 
abont the first or seoond week in September, 
run a bright, sharp spade round the plants, 
about 8 inohes away from the stem, to out the 
roots, and about a fortnight after lift the plants 
oarefnlly with good halls, and set them nearly 
olose together on the borders of the orchard or 
any other house whioh may be at liberty. Fill 
in between the balls with rioh soil, and give all 
a soaking of water. By a judicious use of the 
watering-pot and the syringe I have lifted them 
without the loss of a leaf, and they have flowered 
abundantly. 

Another way of sheltering them, If glass 
oannot be had, is to set them at the foot of a 
wall or edge, preference being given to a westerly 
aspect. Fill in the interstices between the balls 
with very rioh material, settle all down with a 
good watering, and erect a slight temporary 
Framework with builders’ laths. Make a canvas 
blind to let down at night and roll op In the 
morning after the froet has disappeared. On 
mild nights the plants will |be better exposed. 
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In aome diatriofes the early froata last anbamn 
were very severe. It la true we esoaped all 
aerions difficulty in the district from which 1 
am writing till October oame in, but the Dahlias 
and moat of the other tender plants lost their 
effect!venesa early in October. In aome gardens 
in the midlands I was in at the time named the 
leaves of the Grape-Vines on the walls looked 
brown and seared, as if scorched. Even the 
Chrysanthemums that were exposed had suffered, 
the points of the shoots in tome instanoea being 
injured, _ H, 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts f rom a garden diary from November 
\§th to November 23rd. 

Potted mere bulbs tor forcing. Also Bpinau and Lily 
Ot the Valley crowns recently purchased. I like the Berlin 
orowns better than the prepared olumpi. They are 
brought over tied up In bundles with ail the long roots 
attached, as lifted from the soft, rloh soil In whioh they 
were grown. These roots are no use to them and are 
generally cut off to facilitate potting. A dosen orowns will 
be suffitient for a 5}-lnob pot. Mede up a suooestlonal 
Muehroom-btd. C*re is taken to shelter the manure 
during the preparation from heavy rain. To do this in 
suoh weather, as is so o»e timer oommon at this season, it is 
neoessery to carry on the work in an open shed. Lifted 
Beak tie and Rhubarb for forcing, planting It in the Mash- 
room-house. The young roots trimmed cfl the Ssakale 
orowns will be laid in sand to make cuttings for planting 
In spring. It does not injure the forcing capabilities of 
Beakale so trim these roots oil the sides, and the long ends 
may be shortened; but the roots of Rbubarb must not bs 
cut or it Jared in any way, at the bleeding whioh follows 
weakens she growth. I have Just been giving the little 
attention required in the way of pruning to a plantation of 
Apple trees on the Paradise ssock. They are planted 
somewhat thioklv, as it is intended to thin them out if 
they require it. The object is to compare the crop, both in 
quality and quantity, with that of other systems of oulture. 
Mo digging is permitted, but the surfaoe was lightly 
stlrreaupwith the fork after the pruning was finished, 
whioh oomisted in the removal of a shoot or two where they 
were too thickly plaoed. The ohief thing to bear in mind by 
those who plant Pears and Apples on dwarfing stooks is 
that the spade must not be used among them, and they 
mutt have food plaoed on the surfaoe, and In very dry 
seasons they must not be allowed to suffer for want of 
water. Planted groups of bulbs among the Roses. They 
are ohlefly Daffodils, Crocuses, and Snowdrops, and are 
not plaoed very near the stems of the Rises. They 
brighten up the beds in spring, and do not do much harm. 
The bulbs are followed in summer on these particular beds 
by sweet-smelling flowers, suoh as Sbooks, Mignonette, 
and soented Tobaooo. All surplus bulbs, when oonsplouous 
positions ars provided for, are planted In patches on the 
Grass, aboub the margin of the lawns, under the trees, and 
In quiet nooks anywhere. One never has too muoh beauty 
of this kind about. Planted out Ivy outtlngs. These are 
of different kinds, and were taken eff in Augast, out Into 
lengths, and laid in thickly under a north fenoe. They 
are now Just forming roots, and have been planted in a 
nursery bad for uss in the future. Ivies might often with 
advantage be substituted for Grass as verges, or for cover¬ 
ing banks, or for planting beneath treer. Looked over 
ripe Grapes hanging in vinery to remove any bad berries, 
and to shorten back here and th re a long shoot where the 
point of the leaf touohes the glass. Thee a leaves are often 
oonduotori of the oondensed moisture whioh oolite ton the 
glass and depoiits the damp among the fruit. Great oare 
fs exercised in carrying out any work in house where rips 
fruit is hanging that no dust is orsated, as It settles on the 
berries and Injures the appear an oe of the fruit. Salads 
require a good deal of attention now. It is necessary that 
theroo sof Lettuces and Endives stored away in frames 
■hoald bs moist, or the leaves loee their crispness; but if 
water is given without any precaution bring taken, the 
damp may desbroy the plants If it is neoeesary to water 
Lettuore in frames at this season, I always like to have 
come dry material, suoh as burnt earth, or dry pea*, to 
place on the surfaoe after watering to absorb the moisture 
which at first a* o ends. Potted a few tools of Ohioory, 
and plaoed in the Mushroom house to be ready when 
wanted. Sowed Mustard and Oreis iwioe a-week in a warm 
house. Pruned and trained Pearson wait wall. 


Stove. 

RIchardlas. —The season at whioh these plants oan be 
had In flower depends not alone on the treatment which 
after this time they are subjected to, but also on how 
they have been managed through the summer, and the 
strength they have attained. Strong, vigorous examples 
that began their growth early enough in the season to 
admit of the leaves getting fully matured wbiisa 
the sun was powerful, will not only bloom with leas 
forcing, but will produoe larger numbers of flowers. The 
system of planting out in the open ground during 
summer has many advantages, as it nob only saves 
muoh labour in watering, but it likewise enables the 
plants to attain more ebrength in a limited time than is 
obtainable with ordinary attention under pot-oulbure. In 
addition to this, the leaves oome with shorter and stouter 
stalks than they usually do when In pots, whioh is so far 
an advantage that the plants have a better appearanoe 
when In bloom. As against this, plants that have been 

E )wn In pots, when of equal strength with others that 
ve been planted out and potted in the autumn, may be 
depended on to flower earlier. Consequently, where there 
happens to be a ohoioe of stock that has been grown In 
both the ways deeoribed, and the flowers are wanted at 
Christmas, it is beet to uie the pot grown plants first. A 
temperature of 60 degs. or 65 dogs, in the night will be 
briber than more warmth, as when pushed on with greater 
heat than this the flower r oome larger, but they are de¬ 
ficient in subetanoe. Wnen in this oondition they do 
not last long. Let the plants have all the light that oan 
be given them by standing them well up to the glase. The 
soli eh cold be kept wetter than most things require It to 
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be. Where there is not the means of giving them 
more warmth than a greenhouse, those that are wanted to 
oome in first should be stood at the warmest end of the 
house. Suoh as are required to bloom later may be kept 
in pitr, or frames, with no more warmth than is necessary 
to keep out frost. A 1 rwer temperature than this must 
nob be allowed, or the leaves will be inland to an extent 
that will not only retard the flowering, but will also inter¬ 
fere with the amount of bloom whioh the plants will pro¬ 
duoe. Bee that the whole stock la free from green-fly, to 
whioh R'ohardias are muoh subject; If the plants are 
at all affeobed with the lnseote when either flowers or 
leaves begin to unfold, they get to the inside, where even 
the most severe fumigation will scarcely reach them. 

Gardenias —Unless where amateurs happen to have 
a house or large pit, In whioh a high temperature 
oan be kept up through the winter, there is not muoh 
ohanoe of having these a west-soented flowers In during 
the dull season. To produoe the flowers in the two first 
months of the year taxen the skill of the grower more than 
meet things. Dating November and Droembsr there is 
lees diffioalty, as when the plants are strong and wall set 
with buds almost ready to open before the sun bad oeased 
to have muoh power, the flowers seem to open with the 
impetus the plants have in them. But at the beginning 
of i he year there is nothing to depend upon exoepb arti¬ 
ficial heat. Even under the moet favourable conditions in 
regard to the state of the plants they must be kept olose to 
the glass, ae, next to the direct rays of the sun, light, 
acoompanled by a high temperature, is the moet important 
element for Inauaing the flowers to open. A temperature 
of 70 degs. in the night is as low as will bring them on. 
Gardenias will bear being kept oooler in the winter than 
most stove subjeote, especially if they have been grown 
without muoh fire-heat through the summer; but even 
when the flowers are not looked for before spring they 
should not be kept lower than 60 degs. in the night. If 
possible, ae where the whole energies of the plants get Into 
a completely stagnant state, the buds, If prominent, often 
fall off; and, if this does not happen, they move very 
slowly afterwards. 

Greenhouse. 

Violets.—The preM't autumn has been more than 
usually favourable for the produotlon of Violets In the 
open air. Provision should now bs made for having them 
during the winter and in spring before there is enough 
sun heat to lndnoethem to ome on naturally. Where 
the flowers are required through the dormant season a 
alight bed of leaves, or other matter that will ferment so 
as to give a gentle warmth, should be provided. Bat, in 
prepating this, oare mnat be taken not to put too muoh of 
the material together, for if the bed gets too warm it will 
spoil the plants and end In failure. Seven ioohes or 
8 inohes of free, open soil should be laid on the top In 
whioh to pub the plants. If they have been well prepared 
by being planted out In a narsery bed in the spring, they 
will now be strong olumps, consisting of a number of 
orowns, eaoh with plenty of stout leaves. Plant them so 
that they will just stand clear of eaoh other; if crowded 
too olose together they will not not get enough light to 
prevent the flower-stalks being drawn up weak, in whioh 
oondition they are not ot muoh use. The bsd should be 
made with a considerable slope to the south, so ae to catch 
all the sun that Is possible. A very shallow frame ought 
to be used; by this means the plants will be dote to the 
glass. If a shallow frame is not available the bed should 
be made partially within the frame so as to bring the sur¬ 
face sufficiently near the glass. As soon as the plants are 
put in give a gentle watering, j lit enough to settle the 
•oil about the roots. Admit air for a time every day when 
the weather is mild by tilting the lights a liblle, olos’ng 
them down during the nights. Fro vision must be made 
for oovering the frames to keep out frost when the 
weather oomee severe; the sides should also be protected 
with litter with a like object. Another bed may be made 
without any fermenting matter, simply oovering It with a 
frame. This will give a supply ot flowers considerably in 
advance of those that oome in in the open ground. 

Christmas Boses —Where there fs a suffiolent num- 
of strong plants that are established in a bed or border, 
there is no batter way of securing a supply of oiean flowers 
than by oovering them with ordinary hand lights, or 
oldrhes. By this mtans the flowers do not get splashed 
with dirt during heavy rains, and they are preserved 
from frost, whioh, if severe, oan bs further guarded 
against by oovering the lights with mats, Fern, Gorse, 
straw, or anything of a like nature, that will keep the 
flowers from being frosen. 

Primula S ebOldL—Anyone who has a good (took 
of this beautiful Primula growing out in the open ground, 
even if it thrives and flowers satisfactorily outside, will do 
well to take up a portion ot the plants and pit them for 
blooming in a greenhouse, old-pit, or frame. In this way 
the flowers are Been in their best oondition out of the 
reaoh of drenohlng rains and soathlng winds. Oare should 
be taken in lifting the plants to secure all the roots with¬ 
out breaking them, as every fibre that is left in the ground 
is so muoh reduced from the strength that la stored up, 
and will be required to enable them to produoe Urge trusses 
of full-sised flower?. The plants do not need large pots; 
such a* will bold the roots without too muoh compres¬ 
sion, along with a fair amount ef soil, are big enough. Tbe 
soil In whioh they are potted should oonslst of good tuify 
loam of moderate texture, neither too light and sandy, or 
tbe opposite of being too olose and adhesive; add a little 
rotten manure, passed throagh a fine sieve, so that It will 
mix thoroughly with the loam, and some sand. Give a 
slight waterlog as soon as the potting is completed, but do 
not make the material too wet; there will be no growth 
going on for some time. A oold-plt or frame, where 
the plants oan be kept from frost, is the b*st place for them 
for some time; if the pots are plunged in sifted ashes It 
will bs easier bo keep them from frost, for though they are 
h*rdy in most parts of the oountry, In oommon with other 
thlogs that will bear froeb when in the open ground, they 
do nob like to have the roil frossn about their roots when 
they are oonfined in pots. 

Baiba for DOt-ca it are. — Whatever potting yet 
remains to be done of the Urge varieties of Hyacinths 
should bs oompleted at onoe. Any further delay will 
interfere with their blooming. In seleatlng the sorts that 
are required to flower in spring, and that consequently 
will not have to be subjected to muoh forcing, varieties 
should be ohosen that naturally bloom late. Treat them 


in every way as advised for the earliest batoh, both ia 
potting and after-management. 

Nardaaus.—The later blooming varieties of Narcissus 
of both the bunoh-flowered section, as well as the Daffodils 
that are to flower in pots, should be put in at once, as they 
also will soon want to atart into growth. The flneeb 
varieties for outdoor deooration, suoh as N. bloolor Hore- 
fleldi and N. bioolo Empress, are likewise the best for 
blooming in pots. One of the principal things to beer in 
mind is to use the sorbs that flower early when out-of- 
doors for forolng early, keeping the later varieties to oome 
in later. 

Tall pa sad Crocuses.— Whatever potting of those 
still remains to be done should be carried out immediately, 
a*, in oommon with the bulbs already named, they now 
want to be in the soil. Plunge all out-of-doors in ashes 
or 0oooa-nub-flbre. Thomas Baohs. 


Outdoor Garden. 

The p'anting or transplanting of Roses should be pushed 
forward wish all reasonable deepaton when the weather is 
euitable. A good deal hat been written at various times 
in the pages of Gardxicmq upon the importance of e 
thorough preparation of the soil for Roses, and I need not 
refer to that part of the work now further than to say that 
those who wish to obtain oiean, healthy growth and fine 
blossoms, most not grudge either labour or manure. It 1s 
best not to plant when the surface of fihe soil is we*. If the 
plants arrive duiing wet weather, prune their roots a little 
and lay them In by the heels till the surfaoe has beoome 
dry enough to work freely, and do not plant too deep, 
especially if the roil la heavy. If the Roses are worked on the 
Manetti, examine tbe stock cue folly and out away any¬ 
thing whioh looks like an Incipient bud, as this may mean 
freedom from suckers io tbe fu ure. Manetti worked 
Rosee should be planted deep enough to bury the stock. 
Thie is essy enough now-a-daye, a* the buds are usually 
inserted olose to the ground. When the Rnaee are planted 
it wilt be better to shorten back all long shoots which ere 
likely to offer any reslstanoe to the wind. This is not 
pruning in the ordinary sense of the aord; it Is only 
lightening the head a Lttle to make it more oompaot. 
Roses whioh have oooupied one position for several yearn 
are often Improved by lifting, rearranging, and cultivating 
the tads, ana replanting again when the soil is in a eutt- 
abla condition. Toe freedom from severe frost tfcii 
season has been an advantage to the Chrysanthemum 
grower who has no gla s. It is not often one sees so much 
oolour la outdoor garde nr, as may be w linear ed now where 
Chrysanthemums are planted, and a season like this com¬ 
pensates in aome measure for previous or prcepectiri 
failure?. Tho>e who grow ohoioe Carnations in pots »Bfi 
now have all their young stook under oover. A light, 
oooJ, dry, well ventilated straokure is a necessity if the 

K ants are to be kept healthy and strong. The other day, 
looking over the collection of a large trade grower, I 
noticed that a considerable proportion of their stook were 
pricked out In beds of soil. Instead of growing them as 
formerly in small pots. This will be an advantage lo 
would-be purchasers, saving a considerable expense In 
oar. lags, as the planes oan be sent by parcel post for a few 
peooe, and be more promptly delivered. This raises tbe 
question as to whether potting op plants intended to be 
planted out in beds Is derirable, and, in my opinion, lees 

K tting will be done in the future; but when pricked out in 
is the soil must be pressed firmly about their roots, as the 
young plants lose oolour if grown loose. This is the beat 
season for laying do ro turf, as the roots of the Gris lea get 
hold of the soil at onoe, and, with plenty of beating and roll¬ 
ing, may be made to look ai well as an old lawn. Tuare Is 
plenty of room everywhere for more trees end shrubs, 
and those who are now engaged In planting, s hould serk 
to infsie more variety Into their gardens. 

Fruit Garden. 

The evils of deep planting are patent to the okas 
observer and very tew plantations of fruit-trees an 
altogether free from its bad effeots, especially as the trees 
advance In life. Toe soil has a tendency to rise round the 
bole of the tree by the aotion of the worms and other 
causes, and a young tree, deeply planted in a narrow hole, 
will never have a long, healthy, and fertile existence. 
This Is one oause why fruit orchards fail to pay. This 
season the leaves are hanging on the young trees much 
longer than usual; but Apples and all kinds of fruit-tress 
may be planted—the sooner the better Those wbo are 
looking out for a good autumn-bearing Raspberry, might 
plant a variety (I suppose It Is of Freaoh origin) named 
11 Perpetusl de BUlatd.” It Is a very fine fruited red kind, 
and grows vigorously. I saw a bed of it tbe other day 
trailing freely, and the flavour was better than moet of 
the old autumn-bearing kinds I tin acquainted with. The 
young wood of Peach-trees on walls mty be unnailed. 
A little more freedom for a couple of months will be as 
advantage. Those wbo are thinking of planting Peaoh ot 
Aprloot-trees should lots no time in ordering them, as 
good trees will be soaroer and dearer than usual In con¬ 
sequence of leal year s early autumn frost killing the young 
wood. In suitable situations good Peaches may be groan 
In the open air If the management is right; bos the 
situation mutt either bs □aurally or artificially well 
drained. Ttaoes who oan afford It may oart In new turfy- 
loam from an old pasture; bub where the natural soil is ai 
fairly good quality, good Peaches may be grown without 
this expense. In planting do not place the bate of the 
§tam too near the wall, but leave a clear spaoe of 4 inohes 
between tbe well and the tree to give the latter room So grow. 
Never plant a young tree of the same kind of fruit in 
suooesilon to an old one without changing the soil, and 
avoid the use of farmyard manures, as they only cause 
gross growth, and lead to gumming and oanker; but • 
few crushed boncB and some old plaster or mortar may bs 
mixed with the soil surrounding the roots with advantage. 
Proceed with the pruning o! all kinds of fruit-trees ae torn 
as the leaves are down, excepting Peaohes and Aprioota, 
whioh had better be left till after Christmas. In the 
management of young wall trees leave all the wood whioh 
has been well matured for laying in to furnish the wall, 
catting away the unripe pointe only. This will be a better 
guide to work on than any stereoiyped plan of cutting back 
to oertain prescribed distances, as there is no fear about 
a well ripened shoot throwing outbreaks enough to furnish 
the wall. This refers to fan-trained trees only, ae the 
•hoots of those horizontally trained may be laid In full 
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length. This Is s (rood lesson for applying rich top dreis* 
Inga to any old tree which may have any useful work left 
In It. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Now that there are plenty of leaves to mix with (he 
Stable-manors, forcing may begin in earnest. Asparagus, 
Seat ale, and Khobarb are among the crops whioh will 
shortly be dealt with. There are various ways of 
doing this, eaoh being gnlded by the means at oommand. 
The three plants named, when one has strong roots to 
deal with, are very manageable when the requisite tem¬ 
perature oan be secured. The Mushroom house oilers a 
ready moans for foroing 8eakale and Rhubarb in bulk ; 
but Asparagus must have light and air to give the iaat 
finishing touches of colour, and with a goed supply of 
roots of the right strength—and I prefer those which ars 
specially grown for the purpose, rather than old plants, 
especially for early forcing—there should be no difficulty 
in obtaining a good supply of Asparagus from this 
onwards till it can be had in the open air. The old- 
fashioned hot-bed is not taiy to bear, tor though it is 
untidy-looking, it does its work well in capable hands. A 
bed composed equally of leaves and stable-manure, put 
together with the requisite degree of firmness, 4}-feet at 
baok and 3| feet at front, should have the frame put on as 
soon as made, and as soon as the heat rises the soil may 


Work In the Town Garden. 

At soon as the bulbs, Ac., have all been planted, and any 
empty bede or rpaoee ailed with dwarf evergreens. Wall¬ 


flowers, or suoh spring-flowering subjects as are likely to 
succeed, Lhe work in the out-of-door department may be 
said to be finished for the season, and one's energies must 
be devoted for the next few months to the Oire of the 

S lants growing under glass. Geoerally speaking, I do not 
elleve in planting any kind of tree or ahrob In autumn 
when the air is at all heavily laden with emoke, but euoh 
things as common Rhododendrons, Kuonymus, Aucubes, 
and one or two others, even if not grown in pots, as 1 have 
more than onoe reoommendsd, may be removed with per¬ 
fect safety now, and taken baok again in the spring. If 
neoeeiary ; If this li done annually, taking oere to get a 
good ball of earth round the roots, they get quite need to 
the prooese, and do not feel the oheck at alL Otherwise, 
all operations of this kind are in smoky localities much 
better left until the early part of April. It ia a gnat pity 
that even if the weather is mild enough to allow them to 
open, Chrysanthemums in the open air get so dirtied and 
spoiled by the emoke of a large town. There is no way of 
esoaping this but by oovering them with glass, and 
those who want ole an flowers in November, or often 
I exrlitr, must do this. Tbs Camellia, though usually 
r awarded as a somewhat delicate ard tender subject, is in 


A large-flowered Guelder Rose. 


be placed io, and the Asparagus planted at once, as 
there is not muob danger of ihe heat being exceedve. 
Mtke up suoccsiionsl beds of Muebroooms as required ; 
they are always In demand in winter and early spring, and 
in these dsys, when everybody is seeking to turn an honest 
peony by market gardening or otherwise, Mushroom cffere 
as good a ohanoe of profit as any other orop, especially 
where the manure oan ba obtained for next to nothing. 
Keep the night temperature of the Ououmber house steady 
at about 65 dege It la beet to anticipate the atbaoks of 
green-fly or other inecots by an occasional mild fumigation 
with Tobacco. I find tbii In tha long run la the cheapest 
plan, and atrong dceee of Tobaooo sometimes may injure 
tend*r foliage. An occaaional mild amoking will not do 
se, and the flivjur of Tobacoo-smoke eeeme to aot ■■ a 
preventive. French Hians may either be foroed in warm 
pits provided with bottom-beat, planting the Beane thinly In 
rows across the beds, or they may te planted In pits, leaving 
room for earthing up the plants when they have grown 
G lnohes or so. Take up a good stock of Horse-radish, and 
lay It in thlokly cn the north side of a wall or hedge, where 
it will be available for use when required. It is a good plan 
befors there Is any approaoh of bad weather to eeonre 
a supply of Turnips for any emergency. Turnips may 
bs ore tnrved from tbe effeote of froeb by pulling theen up 
ami laying the bulbs in tranches wUh the leaves above 

* ,oa “ d - Digitized by \^,Q "iW 


reality one of the best town plants, and may be grown and 
bloomed well in a cool room as well as in tbe greenhouse 
almost anywhere. I planted a number cf halt-starved 
treea from pots and tub] out io a bed of suitable soil in a 
oool greenhouse io a very dirty and smoky locality some 
years ago, and though they took some lime to become 
established they are now doing tpleodilly, and nroduoe 
large crops of flowers annually. They require little or no 
ariiflolal heat, except, perhaps, In tbe tprlng time, when 
making their growth ; and, by the way, this is the right 
time to force Camellias when flowers are wanted early. 
Oaly induce them to make their growth in good time by 
the aid of warmth and moisture, and the flowers will 
expand early also, but any attempt at foroing them while 
in bud only oauses these to shrivel and drop. Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissi, and other bulbs may still be potted or 
planted in boxes for forcing, bub no time should be lost 
with them now. A great advantage of this o ass of plants 
is that an Impure atmosphere soaicely affects them at all, 
and with suitable treatment they are oertaln to bloom 
well. B. O. R. 


Our readers will kindly remember that tee are plod to 
reeeive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo- 
praph* of plants or garden scenes, especially of gardens of 
% picturesque character. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

GUELDER ROSE OR SNOWBALL BUSH 
(VIBURNUM). 

In this genus are some of the beat hardy flowering 
and forcing shrubs. The moat familiar, aa it is the 
oommoneao species, la V. Opulus, a native shrub, 
the sterile flowered variety of which, Bterllia, 
the Snowball Boah, may be found in nearly 
every ahrubbery ; and though ao common ia atill 
among the beat of all ahruba. A finely grown 
specimen of the Snowball Bosh on a lawn If, 
when covered with bloom in early summer, one 
of the finest sighta in an English garden. Next 
in importance ia V. plicatum, from North China, 
a vary beautiful hardy shrub. It ia a dwarf 
spreading bush, with deeply wrinkled foliage. 
In summer every branch is wreathed with 
clnsten of snow white sterile flowers larger than 
those of the common Snowball Bush and whiter. 
V. macrocephalum, another Chinese species, ia 
leaa hardy, but its flower clusters are of enormous 
size. In some places It thrives well against a 
wall, and it also doea well in pots. The North 
American speoiea, V. prunifolium and V. Len- 
tago, though handsome when in flower, are worth 
the attention of those who wish to extend their 
lists of flowering shrnhf. The first has foliage 
like that of some of the Plnms, and the abundant 
clusters of white bloom in May are handsome. 
V. Lentago resembles our native Wayfaring 
Tree (V. Lantana). Both have dense clusters of 
white blossoms, which are succeeded by small 
black fruits, but they are not in the front rank 
of ornamental shrubs. V. nudum and V. denta- 
turn, also North American, are interesting for 
botanical collections, anl so is V. pubeecens, a 
relative of V. dentatum. It has large heads of 
white flowers. It Is an uncommon and little* 
known shrub from North America. The 
favourite Lauruattnus, known to everyone, is 
V. Tinur, and no description need be given of 
it. There are several varieties of it, more or 
less distinct. One of the best known, and 
certainly the finest, is that called lncidum on 
aooount of its shining leaves, whioh are larger 
than those of the common kind. The flower 
clusters are larger, tbe bloaaoma whiter, and It 
la therefore more suitable for forcing than the 
common form. That called rotundifolium, or 
round-leaved, is a beautiful and diitinct variety, 
and there is also a variegated fotm of it, but, 
like the variegated form of the common Laurus- 
tinns, it is not remarkable aa an ornamental 
shrub. Other varieties named varlablle, Ficc- 
bell, &o , are more or less distinct from the type 
and worth growing ; in fact, every form of ao 
beautiful an Evergreen aa the Laurustinus ia 
valuable. It need hardly be said that the Laurus- 
tinus is not a perfectly hardy shrub in every 
part of these islands, and when small it ia 
especially liable to be killed during the winter. 
In the aonth and mild localities It rises to tree¬ 
like dimensions, and has few rivals among ever¬ 
greens. VV. 

9180 — Evergreen creeper for a quarry —There 
is nothing belter than the lriih Ivy for this purpose.— 
E. U. 

9119.— Planting Privet cuttings. -The Privet Is 
one of the eealeel plants m propagate. Cuttings of the 
current«ear'e ahooftr, afoot or so long, mav be planted 
now. Press the soil firmly about them.—K. H. 

9118— Manure for Ivy.— At a rule. Ivy does not 
require very rich soil; but when tbe plants have required 
any help, I have found a top-dressing of old well deoayed 
hotbed or liable-manure impart aufflolent vigour. This 
may be applied now or any time between this and next 
Apiil. A sprinkling of bone dost or superphosphate may 
bs given to increase the vigour of weekly plants.—E II. 

-It la not usual to manure the Ivy; but in very poor 

eoll it would do no harm, and might do good. It might 
be applied at any time. The present would be as good a 
time as any — J. D. E. 

9123.- Flowering shrubs and evergreens — 
Among flowering shrub?, Thorns, Laburnums, LUaos, 
S> rIngas, Guelder Rose, and Ribes sanguines are all free- 
flowering. The round-leaved Laurel makes a handsome 
evergreen. The Portugal Laurel, the common Yew, tbe 
American Aibor-Vitu, the Oval-leaved Privet, and the 
evergreen Oak, are all good growers, and are useful for 
furnishing a plaoe quickly.—E H. 

9040 — Wash for tree-stems- — By far 
the simplest and most efficacious wash, as a 
prevention from in j ary by sheep and rabbits, Is 
a mixture of clay and cow-dung, made up to the 
consistency of thick paint, and to one bnoketfnl 
of whioh add about a large wine glass of assa- 
fcetlda in powder, well incorporated. The trees 
■honld be painted with this onoe In every tlx 
months. Neither rabbits nor sheep will touch 

it.—D. H. Original from 
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THB KITCHEN GARDEN. 

TOMATOES FOR WINTER AND SPRING. 
With reference to “ J. C. C.’s” remarki in 
Gardening, September 2 let, p. 409, allow me 
to say that when singing the praises of the 
"Perfection” type of this popnlar fruit I was 
thinking of them at a summer and autnmn orop 
only, withont reference to their suitability for 
winter work at all. It is, in fact, almost an 
impossibility to find Tomatoes at all in this 
locality (south-eastern suburb of London) from 
the time of the first serious (smoky) fogs In 
autumn until next May at the very earliest, 
and during the depths of the winter we can 
even hardly keep the plants alive, owing to the 
frequent fogs, smoke, and want of sunshine. I 
perfectly agree with " J. C. C.” when he says 
that “ Perfection ” Is not a good setter under 
unfavourable circumstances; it is one of its 
worst faults, and if it has another one it is that 
a good many of the fruits come rather too large 
to suit the requirements of the markets and 
shops—at the same time, when grown as a 
summer orop I find it commences bearing fully 
as early as, if not earlier than, most other varie¬ 
ties. We have to look at things from a very 
practical point of view, and I know that at 
the present time while we can sell round 
Tomatoes of the " Perfection ” type readily to 
the shops, Ac., at 4j. p9r dozm pounds, a good 
deal of difficulty is experienced in getting rid 
of the ordinary lied or other wrinkled kinds at 
3 j. Very early Tomatoes are, doubtless, very 
nice and useful in private places ; but it Is 
doubtful whether there is much profit attached 
to them when grown for sale, the expense of 
firing, Ac , being so great, and the orop, of 
course, a light one. B csides, though the demand 
for this fruit, when it can be retailed at 61. or 
8d. per lb., is practically unlimited, not a 
tithe of the quantity can be sold when the price 
exceeds about eighteenpencs at the outside. 
What we really want is a good smooth and 
round - fruited Tomato, of nice flavour and 
moderate size, that will set as well, or nearly to, 
during the short days as at midsummer. The 
variety that sets best during the winter season 
is, in my experience, the old Criterion, which, 
though small, is of excellent flavour and as pro¬ 
ductive as most Tomatcer. The Old Large Red 
sets well usually, but is too coarse and watery 
to suit the taste of connoisseurs. We must look 
to the hybridists to supply this need, some¬ 
thing combining the free-setting qualities of 
Criterion, or Hereford's Prelude, with the size, 
beauty of form, and fine qualities of Perfection. 
To finish where I began, as a practhal grower, 
I like Perfection on account of its vigorous 
habit, productiveness, large and handsome f»uit, 
and superior quality and flavour. B. C. R. 

9125.—Digging up Gelerlac.— They are better left 
In the ground till required for use; bub they must be pro¬ 
tected from frost with soil or litter. Even then it is a good 
plan bo take up a few roots on the approach of bad weather 
and store them in sand.—E. II. 

9037.—Tomato for market —As far as my ex¬ 
perience goer, I should say that ohe Old Large Ksd is one 
of the beat Tomatoes for market work. It Is a free setter, 
and has large trusses of bloom. Subton’s Abundanoe is 
anotherarood one; bub I prefer the fleet) named sort.— 
J. E , Ilainham. 

White Beauty of Hebron Potato.— 
This variety is fulfilling the high expectations 
formed of ib, and promises to become oven more 
popular than the older Pink Beauty, aa the 
oclour is in its favour. I have lately seen some 
wonderfully fine tubers, and the orop, when dug 
up, completely oovered the soil. Tubers of 1 lb. 
are quite common, and plenty can be selected at 

lb. without being at all misshapen or uneven 
and of splendid quality when oooked; but I 
question if Potatoes have been so good all round 
for many years as they are this season, and np 
to the present I have not seen any disease, and 
early kinds are quite ripe.— J. G., Hants, 

Golden Queen Tomato.— On farther 
trial I find this an excellent variety. It Is early, 
very free-setting, large, of fine form, and of 
capital flavour. Planted out under glass it is 
doing fully as well as Perfection, while in pots it 
is one of the two or three that are setting and 
swelling freely enough to repay for the trouble 
and expense of growing the plants under this 
system. Some persons have a prejudice against 
yellow Tomatoes, but this is entirely imaginary. 
Most of the yellow-fruited kinds mre as finely 
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flavoured as any in cultivation, and wall-grown 
fruit, nicely set np, oertainly present a very 
handsome appearanoe.—B. C. R. 

ONION CULTURE. 

I think that, aa a rule, cultivators do not aow 
their Onions as early as they should do. The 
Oxfordshire growers, who give the Onion aa 
much attention as some fioriita give their 
Aurionlas, sow their seed in the end of January, 
or early in February, as soon as the weather It 
favourable, and thus they ensure a good start. 
Onion seed should be sown in dry weather, when 
the soil oan be ornmbled almost to powder, and 
rolled down firmly. Though the Onion la 
generally regarded ae a shallow-rooting plant, It 
strikes its roots muoh deeper into the soli than 
some persona imagine, and those who grow it 
well dig the soil deeply. Some are found recom¬ 
mending a depth of 2 feet and 3 feet, manuring 
heavily at the same time. It is beat to trenon 
the ground early in December, and mixing 
In the manure at the same time; throw It np 
roughly, to take the frost, until sowing time. A 
good loam, not olayey and oold, but fairly stiff, 
is best adapted for the Onion, and the situation 
of the bed oannot well be too open. If the soil 
Is light and somewhat sandy, some stiff, olayey 
loam should be mingled with it, or it is likely to 
fail at a critical time when the Onlone should be 
making their prinoipal growth. We do not, as 
a rule, 

Transplant Onions in this oountry, exoept 
when the crop is likely to be a thin one. How¬ 
ever, the excellent Strasburg or Essex Onion Is 
often grown from small bnlbs (see illustration) 
raised in the previous year from thick towlnga, 
and the prodnoe so raised is generally very good. 
These small Essex Onions are also very largely 



Strasburg or K*sex Union. Small IhiIIh for pAn tins' out. 


in demand for pickling purposes. Ae Brown 
Spanish Onion is often grown In this way from 
small bnlbs. The Oxfordshire growers who cul¬ 
tivate for exhibition do not depend on trans¬ 
planted bnlbe; they sow thinly good seed, and 
thin out the plants in the rows to a good distance 
apart where necessary. It is said that in Portu¬ 
gal, where so many of the Onions that are im¬ 
ported into this oountry are grown, the cultiva¬ 
tors sow thickly in beds In the month of Novem¬ 
ber, and transplant in spring into very rich soil; 
and in this manner prodnoe many of their finest 
bnlbs. 

Tiik best sorts of Onions for a garden, in 
addition to the two kinds already named, are 
the White Lisbon, sown in July for yonng Onions 
in spring; and the White and Red Italian 
Tripoli, sown in August. The Tripoli oan be 
sown in store beds, and then transplanted ; or 
in drills and thinned out, as in the oase of the 
spring-sown varieties. For spring sowing, use 
White Spanish, Strasburg, White Globe, and 
James' Keeping, sowing the Tripoli for late 
summer nse; but they suoceed : beat on a warm, 
light, sandy soil. The Trebons, Silver-skinned, 
and Brown Spanish are also excellent Onions. 

__ , D. 

8961.—Best show Dahlias.— I have 
always fonnd the following Dahlias good ones 
for show purposes: Yellow or primrose, etc.— 
Aeme of Perfection*, primrose yellow ; Aurora 
(distinct), golden-buff; Chas. Turner*, yellow- 
edged, lipped crimson; Dauntless*, dark- 
orange ; Dawdrop, deep-primrose; Sunbeam, 
bright clear buff. Crimson, red, eta—William 
Rawlings*, rich crimson-purple; Ruby Gem, 
ruby-crimson, small yellow tip; Mre. Glad¬ 
stone*, delicate soft pink; Major Cornwallis 
West*, scarlet; Imperial, deeptpurple, shaded 


lilao; John Wyatt, deep-scarlet; Hops, bright 
rosy-lilac; Edward Purchase*, bright crimson ; 
Cardinal*, rioh-soarlst; Alexander Cramond, 
maroon, shaded crimson. Blush and white.— 
Charlotte Doriing*, large white tipped; Delight, 
creamy-white; Flag of Trnoe, white, tipped with 
iliac; Julia White*, creamy - white; Lillie 
Ward, white, tinged rose; Mrs. Hensh&w, 
pure-white. Various colours. — Arbitrator, 
delicate fawn; Condor, a peculiar shade of 
colour; John Cooker*, black; Mrs. W. Hoskins, 
fawn. I have given more varieties than 
" J. B. D asked for, but the twelve best I 
have marked with a star.— Sidney L. Browne. 

FERNS. 

BRITISH FERNS. 

It is quite refreshing to see the Increasing 
popularity of these plants; the host of speci¬ 
mens sent for names from all parts of the 
ooontry is proof enough of this. To the ques¬ 
tion of "F. R however, it is somewhat diffi¬ 
cult to find a good answer. Yon appear to 
want everything pat into your month. First, 
because a book containing good coloured figures 
of Ferns Is somewhat expensive. Directions 
for growing the British Kinds require a con¬ 
siderable amount of space, because virion* 
species need very different treatment, whilst 
where to find them is a still wider question. 
However, here are the best answers I am able to 
give yon: "British Ferns,” 16 coloured plates, 
by M. Pines; " British Ferns,” 66 plates, 
\V. J. Hooker; " Ferny Combes,” 8 coloured 
plates, Charlotte Chanter; " Our Native Ferns 
and their Varieties,” oolonred illustration*, C. J. 
Lowe. Where to find them yon will learn from 
any of the above. J. Jarvis. 

9132.— SpirsBas not flowering. —N othiag 
is said about the treatment, so I take it that the 
plants have been grown on in pots year after 
year. In that oase they will make leaves bat 
few flowers, as I have fonnd out from experience 
years ago. Spirreas are imported from Holland, 
and should be potted as soon as they are received, 
and be placed in a dry position ont o/doors, 
oovoting them over with Coooa-nnt-fibre refuse. 
They should be removed to the forcing-home, a 
few of them at a time, and they will, if well 
managed, produce plenty of good spikes. If it 
is intended to save them to flower another 
season, plant them out in good sandy soil when 
they have finished flowering, bat they ought to 
have one Beaton oat-of doors before repotting 
them again. Most people purchase a fresh lot 
of plants annually rather than trouble to grow 
them on to flower again.—J. D. E. 

8904.— A trap-cage. —Let me recommend 
"Gardener” not to make his cags; it will be 
cheaper to bay one. As a proof of this I may 
instance the experience of an old friend who set 
to work one day to make a cage which ahould 
surpass all ordinary types, both in elegance 
and utility. After about six weeks’ fidgeting 
labour, and at a cost of about 12s. for 
materials, he had almost completed his task, 
when, chancing to pass a bird shop, he saw the 
identical article marked 4s. 6d. My old friend s 
rage may be imagined. I am told that hii 
language would have made the pig-tail of a 
Chinaman stand upright. The best trap-cage is 
one offered at all bird shops for about 2i, The 
upper half is the trap ; the lower half a cage for 
the decoy bird. The trap oonsists of a small 
wired cage, the front of whiph forms a door, 
hinged at back, and with a central piece of wood 
projecting backwards and bevelled at the fore 
end; a naif-penny wire-spring is attached to 
the centre of the door at the upper end and to 
the wires dividing the trap from the decoy cage 
at the lower end; a small wooden platform 
upon a stout stlok, with a deep notoh cut in it, 
is hinged loosely to the back wire of the trap. 
To set the snare the platform is raised so that 
the bevelled end of the wooden stick which 
passes through the middle of the door can be in¬ 
serted in the notch. The door is thus left open 
with the spring tense; the least touch of the 
platform is sufficient to spring it. It le far 
better to trap birds than to shoot them, for not 
only is thsre a risk of injniing fruit trees by 
shot, bnt thsre is nothing to be got out of dead 
birds, whereas, alive, bullfinches and many othei 
oommon birds find a ready market.—A. G. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CROTONS AND THEIR CULTURE. 

Propagation. —This if easily effected where a 
close pib or propagating frame ie at command, 
with a brisk bottom-heat to induce the cuttings 
to strike root quickly. If young plants, for 
table decoration or other purposes for which 
they are to be used in a small state, are required, 
t elect cuttings with dean, straight growth, well- 
developed and finely coloured foliage, and single 
stems. If the object is to grow plants into speci¬ 
mens quickly, the better plan is to choose outtinga 
of a larger size wibh three or four growths or 
even more ; these when struck will make a better 
beginning from whioh to start a specimen plant; 
indeed, by making a good selection for this 
purpose a season may thereby be gained. My 
practice is to throw the cuttings into a tank of 
water for an hour or two when first severed 
from the plant, in order that they may absorb 
as much moisture as possible. When inserting 
them make them firm in the pots ; and if of 
Urge size a support or two may be of service. I 


atmosphere and a maximum stove temperature, 
The syringe should at all times be plied vigor¬ 
ously among the foliage. I use it at this season 
of the year at least three times daily ; later on, 
when the weather is hot, another turn will be 
given them at nightfall. Under this treatment 
oidinary tying material soon becomes rotten; 
my practice, therefore, is to use tarred string, 
which lasts longer. In training specimen plants 
I have found a pyramid form to be about the 
best, and in my opinion preferable to that of a 
bush. In the pyramidal form the height ought 
to be about one-fourth in excess of the width. 
This shape, I think, displays their beautifully- 
marked foliage to the best advantage, but a too 
formal outline should not be adhered to ; on the 
contrary, the points of all the shoots should 
project, in order to give as muoh diversity as 
possible, and admit light to the young leaves. 
Some kinds do not make muoh lateral growth, 
and where this is the cause pinching must be 
frequently resorted to. Shading is unnecessary 
even during bright sunshine, unless the weather 
is excessively hot, and it should not then be 
used for any length of time. The best plan is 



Croton Baron Franck Seillifcre. 


generally find them rooted and fib to withstand 
ordinary stove treatment in a month or six 
weeks. 

Culture —As soon as the young plants have 
filled their catting-pots with roots they should 
be shifted into larger sized pots. This ought 
not to be overlooked, for if by chance they 
happen to be allowed to suffer from want of 
water at this early stage of their existence, 
they will often succumb to it, or, perhaps, lose 
some of their leaves, and this they should not 
do to any extent if due attention is paid them. 
In fact, it is essential, in the case of small de¬ 
corative plants, that they should be clothed 
with foliage down to the pots. Those intended 
for specimens should be again shifted as soon as 
they require it, in order to maintain a free, 
vigorous growth. I find them do well in a com¬ 
post of good sound fibrous peat (such as one 
would select for Ferns) and turfy loam in about 
equal proportions : to this I add a fair amount 
ot leaf-mould and some half-inch bones or bone- 
meal. Charcoal is an assistance in the case of 
specimen plants if the loam is of an adhesive 
character. A liberal supply of silver sand 
should be added, and abundance of drainage 
should be given, so that the plants can always 
be freely supplied with water, of which they 
can take a good deal. They also revelinla moist 
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to arrange the Crotons so that they do not 
receive the shade that is necessary in the case 
of most other ornamental foliaged stove plants. 
Their rioh colours will then be intensified. 

Insects.— Crotons afford a refuge for insect 
pests, against which an incessant war must be 
waged if the cultivator wishes to produce plants 
that will do himself credit. In the case cf mealy¬ 
bug, brown and white-scale, I use nothing but 
the Chelsea Blight Composition. Other insecti¬ 
cides are doubtless also effectual, but I adhere 
to the one that I have found from experience to 
be so. For black and white-thrips fumigation 
will answer, if repeated two or three times in 
rapid succession. Red-spider is also a great 
enemy to Crotons, and I have found another 
insect closely allied to it, but even smaller, to 
give almost endless annoyance for some time, 
causing the young leaves to fall before they 
were half grown. As a remedy for this and red- 
spider, I was advised to keep a bag of soot 
in the tank from which the water was drawn 
for syringing. This had the desired effect. 
Having found this remedy so beneficial, I make 
it a practice to always keep a small quantity in 
the tank from which the water is used both for 
watering and syringing. Soot is not only 
valuable in a manurial point of view, but a great 
deterrent to many inseots, and even the fiondj 


of the tenderest Fern are not injured by it. I 
would strongly advise anyone to try the soot- 
bag remedy, and watch the result. 

Varieties —There is an immense number of 
sorts now in cultivation, very many of which 
are so far inferior to others as to make their 
growth unnecessary. The following are all 
distinct and handsome kinds.—C. angusti- 
foliua, C. Crown Prinoe, C. Baron Franck Sell- 
li&re (here figured), C. Disraeli, C. Evansianu*, 
C. Hawkeri, C. Johannia, C. majesticus, C. 
pioturatus, C. Prince-s of Wales, C. Queen 
Victoria, C. roseo-piotus, C. undulatur, C. 
volutous, C. Warreni, C. Weismanni, and C. 
Williams!. _ H. 

9136.—Treatment of an India rubber- 

plant. —Probably the drainage at the bottom 
of the pot has been choked up, and the water 
cannot pass away freely, and if there happens to 
be a worm or two in the pot, that would cause 
it. This is not a good time of year to repot the 
plant; but I would advise turning it out with¬ 
out disturbing the ball of roots more than to re¬ 
move the drainage and any worms that may be 
seen. Replace the plant oarefully in a clean, 
well-drained pot, pressing the ball down firmly 
again. If worm-casts are thrown up after 
this, water the plant with clear lime-water. 
This will drive the worms to the top, where 
they will die, or if they do not come to the top 
they will die underground. They cannot live 
after a dose of lime-water.—J. D. E. 

9127.—Culture of a Camellia.—A tem¬ 
perature of 55 degs. is too high for Camellias 
at this season, and the fact that the plant is 
pushing forth new leaves is an evidence of this; 
and the probabilities are that the buds will drop, 
if they have not done so. The Camellia is 
really a hardy shrub in many parts of England. 
At any rate, it grows freely enough in the 
southern and south-western counties; and I 
have had them healthy and thriving in the 
midlands. The flowers alone are tender, and 
these, to have them in perfection, muat have 
the shelter of a glass-roof, but the temperature 
need never exceed 40 degs., but they often have 
to stand 7 degs. or 8 degs. more when grown 
in mixed collections of plants. The culture of 
the Camellia is simple enough if grown cool, 
but the plants cannot be kept long in a high 
temperature, especially if the atmosphere is 
lacking in humidity, without some tojury being 
done to them. The roots should never be allowed 
to get very dry. Daring the time the buds are 
swelling and expanding a little weak soot-water 
will be a great help. The best time to repot is 
just after the flowering isover, though some culti¬ 
vators do not repot their plants till the flower- 
buds are formed. They will grow very well in 
a mixture of equal parts of rough turfy loam, 
and leaf- mould, if there is no lime in the loam ; 
but loam in a limestone district is fatal to all 
this class of plants, and then peat and leaf- 
mould should be used for potting. The Belgians 
grow them in pure leaf-mould. Our own 
nurserymen chiefly use good peat, but in all 
cases the soil must be made porous with sharp 
sand, and the plants must be potted firmly, 
leaving plenty of room for watering. A dry 
atmosphere is at all times injurious to Camellias. 
—E. H. 

9144 —Treatment of Bouvardias.— 
The plants seem to have been muoh neglected ; 
but if the green fly has been destroyed by fumi¬ 
gation or in some other way, the few flowers 
and buds should be allowed to remain. It is 
not the right time to out them down now—that 
ought to be done in January or February. It 
may not be well to cut them too close in, as 
they would be slower to Btart again. They 
start best in a warm house, and when the shoots 
have grown about 3 inches some of them may be 
taken off for cuttings. If they are planted in 
sandy soil in pots or Bmall pans, and these are 
plunged in a little bottom-heat, the outtings 
will soon form roots, and if potted on they grow 
into nice little flowering plants the same season. 
—J. D. E. 

8975.—Oleander not flowering.— The 
general cause for the buds dropping off the 
Oleander is insufficient moisture at the roots. 
I have grown Oleanders red, white, and yellow, 
for many years ; in fact, in Norway it is u 
tavourite room-flower, and is grown in the 
poorest cottages. In order that it may flower 
freely, the thin, weak branohes must be cut 
away in the autnmn. The trees during the 
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winter can be naed aa a corner deooration in 
romna behind other flowers, only requiring 
sufficient water to keep the earth slightly moist; 
but in the earlieat spring I move tne treea to a 
annny window, close to the glaaa or to a green- 
honae, and then increase the moiatnre. Daring 
the following season the roots mast always be 
kept qalte wet; in fact, if very hot sun, they 
can stand in water onoe a day. A little thin 
liquid- manure now and then is occasionally used. 
An easy way of growing Oleanders from cut- 
tugs is to take, a healthy slip, hang it up in a 
bottle of water in the room; as soon as the roots 
are well formed, pot in good earth, stand it in 
the light, but shade from hot aun. I take out- 
tinga every year in this way, and always success¬ 
fully. The cuttings bloom the third year after 
planting.— Norway. 

9154—Treatment of Lilium auratum. 

—In a collection of these bulbs grown in pots 
there will always be a few that will dwindle 
•» not possible to account for it always. 
When the plants are turned out of the pots two 
olaases of roots are seen. Those at the top of 
the pot, olosely compacted together, are stem 
roots ; those from the base of the bulfae are 
mostly amongst the drainage, and fill the lower 
part. The right thing to do is to take a pointed 
pfaoa of iron uid loonn out »U the item root.. 
Take the ball of roots in one hand and the stem 
or stems of the Lily plant in the other, and move 
them backwards and forwards until they break 
ont »t tho aooketa, leaving the crown, of the 
bulbs bare. The operator must be very careful 
not to injure any of the bulb roots, and the bulbs 
should be repotted in a size larger pot. Use 
good fibrous loam, a little fibrous peat, leaf, 
mould, and decayed manure as a potting com- 
pound. This should be moderately moist. When 
the work is finished, plunge the pots over the rims 
In Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse in a oold frame. Many 
of them rot if plunged out in the open.—J. D. E. 

wilS'“fe?y* 8 L t ?i nE t? Patape for a Maiden-hair 
Pern.— To keep Maiden hair Ferns In a healthy, flourish- 
teg MndltlaD, to je temperature should not. fall muoh below 
®r. ' J? 6 lf J Ik* object is merely to keep the plants 

ab0va losing point will do; bat the iroots 
miMt. be kept dry, and the plants In a condition of rest — 


ROBBS. 


My experience is that these Ferns are 
not improved by a lower temperature than 
50 degs. Last winter, owing to the fact that 
my hot-water pipes were then heated by gas, 
the temperature in my larger house fell on one 
or two nights to 45 degs., the oonsequenoe was 
that my Maiden hairs all died baok; I then 
divided the roots, repotted and removed them 
to my warmer house, where they have made 
magnificent plant*, and are doubtless all the 
better for their rest; but where no greater heat 
conM be used to bring them on again, I doubt 
whether they would recover from the effects of 
such oold treatment— A. G. Butler. 

a Taosonla.—If ksptdry at the 

SKtWfJf £° k ^ ■WS2 

J**? 0 - Leaf-mould and oow-manure for 
Leaf ' m0ul<1 &hoald te kep5 till 
tnoroughly decayed before used for potting. Id will 

fS^lVJ y mA B *K Uffloi< 4 nlljr deo *3 red *> heap In 

? r y«»™ at the most. Oow-maoure 
shmild be kept ab least as long before using It for potting. 

—- Leaf-mould is ready for use for potting 
greenhouse plants in when the leaves have laid 
in a heap for one year. Cow manure requires to 
lie in a heap a long time before it is ready for 
use, as it forms a solid wet lump, impervious to 
the atmosphere. If it is mixed with half its 
bulk of horse-droppings that would oaute it to 
ferment, and it would be ready for use iu six 
weeks; whereas, cow-manure by iteelf would 
not decay in less than six moths.—!. D. E. 

Killing* slugs.—' "R. c. Scott” (see Gab- 
denino, Oot. 12th, page 449), should be careful 
when he outs a slug in half that the division is 
made in the right place. If made near the tail 
the slug will not be muoh the worse for a time, 
but It will eventually die from the loss of 
its tail; but if the cut be made near the 
head, through a shield-like mark which is on 
the back, tiie slug is done for, and will do no 
mjre misohief, for the slug’s vital organs are in 
the front part of the body. I use a gardener’s 
ordinary pruning knife, and if the slug be large 
enough I stick the point in just behind the head, 
give a cat towards she tail; small slugs I cut In 
two just behind the head.—G. S. S. 
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PLANTING ROSES. 

Roses may be and are planted from November 
till March, and the Teas are often planted later 
in the spring especially when purchased in pote. 
But if a good bloom is required the first season, 
the Roses planted in November will always bear 
away the palm. The moment the roots of a 
Rose are plaoed in contaot with the soil the 
plant begins to repair the damages sustained by 
its removal. If anyone will plant a Rose-tree 
now, and lift it again in a month’s time, he will 
find the plant has already made considerable 
progress towards establishing itself in its new 
home, while roots will have started away in all 
directions, and are rapidly occupy ing the soil 
within their reaoh. By the month of March the 

F lante will feel at home in their new position. 

need hardly say that such a plant will have an 
immense advantage over one that has been 
newly planted, and has all its work to do jaat 
at the time the drying winds are setting in. I 
do not say February or Maroh-plantod Roses, if 
well oared for, will not do well enough, bat those 
planted now will do better. The 
Preparation op the soil for Roses is a most 
Important matter. Most of the ills to whioh 
the Rose is subject are aggravated by planting 
without giving the land tne necessary prepara¬ 
tion. It is cheaper and better to prevent the 
attacks of inseota and fungoid pests than it is 
to oombat them in summer. At the latter 
season the insects and the mildew often have 
the advantage, because the growth of the plants 
is weakened by the want of the thorough work¬ 
ing and manuring of the land, whioh oan only 
be done when it is vacant. It is impossible to 
work the land properly when the Roses are 
planted. This oan only be effectually done 
beforehand when there are no roots to interfere 
with the free use of the spade. The manure, 
too, oan be better blended and intermixed with 
the soiljwhen done before planting. Top-dieasing 
with rich compost must be an annual operation 
if the vigour of the plants is to be kept up, bub 
this top-dressing, no matter how freely given 
or how assiduously attended, i> will not com 
pensate for lack of depth. In nine cases oub of 
every ten, when complaints are made of insects 
affecting the Roses, the fault lies with the 
grower in not giving the necessary cultivation 
to the soil before the roots of the plants were 
committed to it. A shallow, ill-worked bed or 
border is of no me for Roses, and it is a mookery 
to plant them in suoh a situation. Only the 
strong plants oan survive in such a position, and 
even they will have a severe battle with their 
foes. When one looks at the matter from a 
common-sense point of view, it becomes exoeed- 
ingly simple. We discount our summer’s work 
at a time when there is more leisure, and, at the 
same time, prevent the plants having a fair 
start. To grow good Roses, there should at 
least be 2 feet in depth of good toil. Well- 
formed, full-petalled Roses never yet came from 
a badly worked, insufficiently nourished soil. 

In the Rose nurseries the best plants are 
generally cleared off before Christmas, so the 
late planters have to take what is left, and 
generally find some difficulty in getting all the 
varieties they order. Therefore, if anyone is 
thinking of planting at all, he had better pur¬ 
chase the plants now, have them home, trim up 
their roots a little, and lay them in till their 
proper position is ready to receive them. In 
Grouping Roses on the lawn for effect the 
plants should go in more thickly, whether they 
are Teas, Hybrid Perpetuals, or any of the old- 
fashioned Roses, such as the Moss or Provence. 

I do not dislike standard Roses if the plants 
grow and are healthy. There are plenty of 
positions where a standard Rose seems to fit in 
well. A large group on the lawn composed 
entirely of dwarf Roses has a dumpy effect with¬ 
out a few standards towards the centre to lift 
up and deepen the mass. Bub standard Roses 
are very likely to go out of cultivation. The 
Briers oan be had in the country in many in¬ 
stances by taking the trouble to dig them out of 
the hedges, ana maiy people bud their own 
Briers, so that the standard Rose in many 
country villages is an institution of the place, 
and not likely to die out. Those who are think¬ 
ing of purohaaiug a few new Roses might at the 
same time look up a few Briers and punt them 
in rows 3 feet apart and 18 inohes apart in the 


rows. It will be necessary to stake them at the 
same time. Two or three stakes are driven at 
intervals along the rows, to the tops of whioh 
are tied pliable Hazel rods, or something that 
will hold the stems of the Briers steady. This 
is the best season to plant cuttings of M&netti 
or Brier to form stocks for budding dwarf 
Roses on. _ E. 

9140. — Pruning Boses in a green- 
nouee. —Roses growing in a oold greenhouse 
should be pruned within the next three weeks. 
I do not see how I am to tell you how to prune 
your Roses, as Ido not know the oondition they 
are in—whether they have grown muoh or little, 
or in what form yon wish to have them; but 
I gather from your note that you intend them 
for covering the roof of the house as olimbers. 
If so, you may seleot for that purpose Gloire do 
Dijon, Reine Marie Henrietta, W. A. Riohar d- 
son, and Climbing Devonienais. To train them 
y*? ea » OTk ^e single rod system, you mast 
select the strongest shoot on each plant, cutting 
all th© others away. Allow the shoot which is 
left to inorease in length about three feet every 
year that is to say, the leading shoot must be 
shortened baok to that point at the winter 
pruning—all the others mutt be cut back to 
within three eyes of the stem. This system of 
training is very suitable for houses where other 
plants have to be grown in the same structure. 
But you will not get so many Roses as if the 
growth covered all the spaoeof the roof.—J. G. C. 

9150 —Planting Boses.— 1 "E. A.,” with 
- § ve *7. very small garden,” is rather ambitions 
to purpose growing 24 varieties. His prepara¬ 
tions, however, foreshadow suooess; but he is 
not so explicit about situation as to enable an 
answer to be safely given; let him, however, 
choose the very best spot for most sun fnt 
air, giving dwarf plants front plaoes. If Dahlia 
suffers from coal smoke or chemical efflavia hs 
should avoid tender kinds. (2 ) The pink sorts 
of various shades may be: La France, Mdme. 
Isaac> Perriere, Sir J. Paxton, John Hopper, 
Cheshunt Hybrid, Garden Favourite, Elizabeth 
Vigneron. Red : Geant des Battailles, General 
Jacqueminot, Duke of Edinburgh, Queen of 
Bedders, Charles Lefebvre, Dapuy Jamafn. 
Thomas Mills. White : Baron Maynard, Boole 
Nrige. Souvenir de la Malmaison (blush). 
Mdlle. Plan tier, Yellow: Narcisse, La Belle 
Lyonnaise, Ophirie, Marie Van Houtte; and, if 
these are not enough, repeat any of them—these 
are sufficient varieties. (1,) January is a good 
enough time to plant if weather is open and not 
very web. (4 ) Good dealers in Roses are legion. 

(•> ) Is. to 2j, eaoh will buy good plants of any 
sorts here named.—0. E., Lyme Regis. 

9151, Roses, &c„ for a wail. -Yon do 
not say what spot of blank wall you have to 
cover, exoept in the spaoe under the window, so 
that I cannot tell you how many Rosea you may 
want. My way of covering suoh a space would 
be to plant two Banksian Roses under the win- 
dow, one white, and one yellow, and train one 
plant on one side of the window, and one the 
other. The two plants would fill a large space 
in time; meanwhile, I would plant Gloire de 
DJjon Rose, and the red Gloire Reine Marie 
Henrietta on eaoh side, to be removed as the 
Banksians required the spaoe. If this arrange¬ 
ment does not meet your views, you may plant 
the last-mentioned Roses 4 feet apart, and be¬ 
tween them Clematis Jaokmaniaid C. Jackmani 
alba. If there is room for more Roses, you may 

S lant Cheshunt Hybrid as a companion to Gloire 
e Dijon, and on the other side W. A. Rieh&rd- 
S?. n or r?^ fl d’Or; with this arrangement, the 
Fiery Thorn (Crataegus Pyraoantha) would be a 
good plant to grow under the window. In a 
border 18 inohes wide you ought nob to grow a 
single flower, exoept the creepers. You say the 
soil is dry; this is not an nnnsnal occurrence 
with borders close to buildings; unless you pay 
constant attention to the watering of the border, 
yon are not likely to succeed in growing Hoses 
in suoh a position. If you plant flowers as well, 
they will rob the Roses of the moisture they 
should have. The best Roses for your other 
wall are Celine Forestier and Ophirie.—J. C. C. 


9033. —Wintering Cineraria marltima. —To 
keep the plants psrfeotlv safe in every contingeney of 
weather It will be better to keep them Id a cold frame, 
though I have had them pass through the winter safely in 
the open air in ordinary seasons Oid plants are more 
liable to soffar than young ones.—E U. 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

CUT PASSION FLOWERS FOR ROOM 
DECORATION. 

Many of the Passion-flowen ere very useful for 
cutting either single blossoms or gathering sprigs 
from. Some dishes, glasses, or baskets, filled 
with blossoms of Passiflora quadrangular!*, 
fringed with its own leaves, are a grand sight, 
while the perfume will fill the largest room or 
house with spicy fragrance. The flowers keep 
best if gathered two or three hours before noon, 
placing them In water or on damp Moss, and 
slightly sprinkling or rather dewing them over 
with water. P. alata does equally well, or 
better, under the same treatment. It is not so 
large, but very like the other one just matured 
in all other respects. Many other varieties will 
keep open for a shorter period, and with less 
oertainty, under similar treatment. But such 
varieties as P. Lou deni, Kermeaina, racemose, 
and prinoepa, are more eflective out in branohea 
of any deeired length, the leaves and flowers 
depending from baskets, vases, Ac., or twisting 
around them (see annexed 
illustration). With one 
end In water, the flowers 
will frequently keep open, 
as in the case of single 
flowers treated as advised, 
and should they close, the 
closed blossoms, with the 
advancing buds and leaves, 
are very beautiful My 
favourite Passion • flower 
for foliage la P. Kerme- 
sina. It is all that a leaf 
and branch need be for 
effeotlve decoration. Fine, 
pliable, with small, ex¬ 
quisitely cut and coloured 
leaves, Its elegance and 
beauty are beyond praise. 

And it matters little 
whether the flowers of 
P. prlnceps are open cr 
not. They have a most 
unique effect, depending 
over the sides cf high 
stands, or enwreathlng 
their stems. The leaves 
are likewise finer, though 
larger and not of such a 
beautiful green as those of 
P. Kermesina. 

P. miNOEPs flowers freely 
when properly treated. It 
should not be pruned muoh, 
and none of the old flower- 
stems must ever be re¬ 
moved. It flowers again 
and again on the same 
flower-stalk ; hence, unleas 
for use as out flowers, none 
of theee should ever be re¬ 
moved. In the winter sea¬ 
son they hang In withered 
bundles ; but in the early 
spring the sap floods the 
channels with new life, and 
a fresh raceme is thrown 
out from the extreme point of last year’s 
flower stems. And this goes on year after 
year, while other pendants of dazzling bright¬ 
ness spring forth near the base of the flower- 
stems. Those also that have been shortened 
back sometimes break into fresh clusters of 
blossoms. Many of these, however, die back, 
and, unless obliged to be cut for the flowers, none 
of the old flowering branohea should be out at 
all. When the new flower-stems shoot forth 
any dead points beyond it may be out off. 
Another great advantage arises from tbii 
sucoesilonal elongation of the flower bearing 
branohlets. Almost any length of raceme may 
be scoured for twisting round the stems of 
stands or vases. This enables the decorator to 
place the flowering blossoms of this brilliant 
plant in telling positions to which shorter flower- 
stems, that must from necessity have one end In 
the water, oould never have reached. Many 
of the common Passion-flowers have beautiful 
foliage, and sometimes P. ccerulea and other 
common varieties will keep open throughout a 
long night. Though these laok the brilliance 
and size of those I have just Indioated, the whole 
of the Passion-flowers beautiful 
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interesting. While I advise that the massive 
oup like sorts, such as P. alata and P. qnadran- 
gularia, should be placed simply on their backs 
on damp Moss or in water, occasionally 
profusely-flowered branohea of either have a 
grand effect depending over the side of silver or 
other stands, or vases enwreathed with Stepha- 
not is, or othor light-coloured flowers. T. 

9148. — Treatment of Vallota pnr- 
porea —These bulbs frequently fall to bloom 
from two causes, either too little water or over- 
potfing ; they do well in fl inch pots in a mixture 
of fibrous loam and leaf-mould, with plenty of 
drainage. As they are moisture-loving plants 
it is aiflioult to over-water them, but there 
should be enough crooks and pieoea of oharcoal 
at the bottom of the pots to prevent the earth 
from beooming sour. The young bulbs should 
be removed as soon as they have formed roots, 
as they othcrwiieweaken the parent; if potted up 
separately they will probably be ready to blcom 
in their third year of growth—A. O. Butler 

- This Is an easily-grown greenhouse 

plant, and can also be grown In arocm window ; 


Ocm Rf\t>km’ Iluchtratioxb : Cut flowering sprays of Paasi flora priueep* and P. qujvlr.in^ularis. 
Engraved for (Jarubmno Illlutratko from a photograph sent by Mr*. Ernest CramfleUI, 
Baycliffo, Lyman, Cheshire. 


but the growth lb makes in a room would not 
be suoh as to produce an annual display of 
flowers. It is a very prolific plant, producing 
numerous offsets. These may be removed in the 
spring—say, in Maroh—and at that time if the 
plants require repotting this may be done, but 
they will grow and flower freely two and even 
three years in the same pots. They do beat in 
good loam, to which has been added some 
fibrous light peat-soil, leaf-mould, and a little 
decayed manure. The bulbs sometimes go wrong 
after repotting unless care is taken to apply 
water with great caution.—J. D. E. 
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8962 — Sowing: Dahlia- seed. — The 
1st of February is a good time to sow Dahlia 
seeds. Sow them in a shallow box, pot, or 
seed pan, and place them in a hot-bed where 
they have a gentle bottom-heat. They may be 

S laced in a forcing-house when the seedlings 
ave grown a little; pot them off singly in small 

r >ts, and after a time in larger ones, 5 inches or 
inches in diameter. Seedlings treated as above, 
and planted out in rioh soil, will produoe strong 
flowering plants the same soason.—J. D. E. 


OROHID8. 

ONCIDIUM FORBESI. 

The flowers sent from •• Q. M., Glasgow,” are 
those of the above species, and a great beauty it 
la when seen In suoh fine variety as in the specimen 
to hand. It is sometimes called O. ertspnm mar¬ 
ginatum, and does evidently belong to the oris- 
pum set of Oncidiums ; yot it is quite distinct 
from that species. The bulbs are smaller than 
those of 0. orispum, but they have somewhat the 
same rugose appearance—that is to say, they 
are rough and wrinkled in the outline. The 
spike is much branched and many-flowered, the 
flowers being large and of a deep chestnut hue, 
the borders of all the segments being bright- 
yellow, more or less spotted and dotted with 
ohestnut. The lower sepals are joined at the 
base. Another item whtoh to me is a peouliar 
feature in this flower is that the small wings on 
the oolumn are of a very peouliar contrast to the 
bright brown and yellow, being white, thickly 
dotted and streaked with violet. You have 
seleoted a very beautiful plant, and now you want 
to know how to grow it. 
Well, in the days gone by, 
before the oool house syr 
tem was understood, O. 
crixpum and its near rela 
lives were a very difficult 
set to manage ; but now 
there is not so much to 
oauae trouble; but still 
they want doing. Yen 
see, these plants ccme 
from Brazil,and are mostly 
shipped from the Fort of 
Rio, and, therefore, many 
people think they grow in 
the neighbourhood of the 
town in the hot district, 
and they will persist in 
keeping tbem in heat. 
Even when they ice the 
plants growing smaller by 
degrees and beautifully 
lees before their very 
ojea they do not appear 
to comprehend the fact 
that O. crispum and its 
near relatives are natives 
cf the mountains, and 
grow in cool regions. 
They will sometimes try 
them cool, but ten to one 
but they are overloaded 
with a huge lot cf peat 
and Moes, so that the roots 
are kept in a sodden con¬ 
dition, and in such, dio 
they must. I find this 
plant usually comes homo 
upon bare stems, some¬ 
times on quite slender 
ones, and where this is the 
case, I like to retain its 
native block, wedging 
this lightly into a shallow 
hanging pan or basket ; 
then this should be 
nearly filled with drainsgo 
material, and tho top covered with goed pcao 
and Sphagnum Moss ; this, however, must bo 
packed down firmly about the plant. And here 
let me again warn my readers about their style 
of potting. Always make the material firm and 
hard about their roots. It is a mistake to pot 
them locsely; the greatest mistake, in fact, 
that can be made, and I recently saw a very 
fine and large oollection of Orchids, which has 
gone bock in health and vigour in a surprising 
degree, through loose potting. Loose potting, 
coupled with bad drainage, is the ruin of nearly 
all the Orchids which are lost in this country. 
The plant should be grown in the oool house 
with the Odontoglossums, and at most seasons 
of the year it enjoys a good supply of water. 
Another handsome companion to this species is 
O. G ardnip.i ; it is nearly allied to the former 
plant, but yet is very distinct; its sepals and 
petals are chestnut brown, more or less trans¬ 
versely branded and bordered with yellow, the 
tip bright yellow, with marginal border of 
ohestnut brown ; the side lobes being small and 
dear yellow ; the tuberoles on the base of tho 
lip are black and blood-red. These flowers are 
produced at a different season to those now 
un ns i TnoHTi 
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before me, usually appearing about midsummer, 
but at whatever time they oome, they are very 
fragrant. It, like the preceding plant, is 
found in the forests which clothe the Organ 
Mountains, and it thrives beat under cool treat¬ 
ment. Matt. Bramble. 


LADY’S SLIPPER ORCHIDS 
(OYPRIPEDIUMS). 

“ A Friend ” sends me three flowers of “ The 
Lady ’a Slipper ” Orohlds fos names and treatment. 
The Cyprlpediums ax sail hybrids, and great beau¬ 
ties ; 1 is 0 euryandrum, a cross between C. 
Stonei and C. barbatum, obtained in the Messrs. 
Yeitch’s nursery; it requires the heat of the 
warm stove. 2 is a very tine form of C. Harris!- 
anum, which oomes from G. vlllosum, and C. 
barbatum; latterly extraordinary forms of this 
plant have appeared; it was the first hybrid 
Slipper Orchid which flowered,raised bymy friend 
Mr. Dominy, when with the Messrs. Veitoh ; It 
thrives in a oooler house than the last-named 
variety. 3 is C. polltum, a hybrid of Mr. 
Warner’s, with its record and pedigree missing; 
it Is a pretty flower, showing unmistakably 
that C. venustum was one of its parents, so that 
you may be quite safe in growing it with the 
last-named variety. These plants may all be 
potted in fibrous-peat and chopped Sphagnum 
Moss. A little light turfy-loam may also be 
added with advantage. Matt. Bramble. 


CALANTHE VEITCHI AND 0. VE3TITA. 

“Yes," says "A Reader,” “you are rlghtin sup¬ 
posing the growths from the base of the bulbs 
were flower-spikes, and I look forward with 
leasure to the time when they will open, whioh, 
suppose, will now be shortly, although I should 
have liked them to have been ia flower at 
Christmas, that I might display my talents as 
an Orchid grower, these being the very first 
Orohids I have flowered, and I must have some 
more.” This last little bit of information con¬ 
vinces me that “A Reader” ii a lady. She 
may take it for granted that her Calanthes will 
not have passed out of bloom by Christm is, for 
if they are not showing colour yet they have 
something to do before reaching the opening 
stage, and, if properly managed, they will con¬ 
tinue in flower for a month or six weeks. I 
have always found it detrimental to dry these 

S lants before blooming, because, while the 
ower-spike is forming the plant ia growing 
rapidly, and it requires support; therefore, 
although a slightly diminished quantity may be 
given after the flowers appear, do not dry the 
plants until your flowers have gone ; then they 
may be kept quite dry until they show signs of 
fresh growth, when after repotting care must be 
taken to water judiciously, as I am of opinion 
that this is the critical time with these plants. 
Growers usually deluge them with water before 
they have any roots to use it and canker sets in, 
the growth, in oonsequenoe, becomes poor, and 
the spikes, if any, weak, bearing poor flowers. 
My readers will, I trust, bear this in mind at 
the next repotting; it is a very serious matter, 
and will make or mar your display of flowers 
for a season, and life is notions enough to throw 
a year away. Matt. Bramble. 


9048 —Destroying tom-tits. —There is 
no doubt about the destruotiveness of these 
oharming little birds, but the amount of good 
whioh they do in olcaring the garden and orohard 
of innumerable insects is enormous, and it may 
- be in fairness asked whether it is wise to kill 
that whioh throughout the year does incalculable 
good, for the sake of trying to prevent its doing 
harm for a few weekB ? There is, however, 
another point to be considered. The blue tit 
lays from eight to ten eggs and rarely fails to 
rear the entire family (fed, let it be remembered, 
solely on insect pests); in the autumn the 
numbers of home-bred individuals are increased 
by numerous immigrants. Blue, or as they are 
popularly termed, tom tits, do not at this season 
oonfine themselves to one looality; they work 
from one hunting-ground to another, they run 
over the trees in your orchard, eat the weevils 
and grubs concealed under the crevices of the 
bark, peck a few fruits out of pure wanton cheer¬ 
fulness, then pass on to fresh fields and pastures 
new. If then you slaughter every poor Tittle tit 
In your neighbourhood, others will soon replace 
them to enliven the dulnees of autumn for the 
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bird-lover and to irritate the unfortunate fruit¬ 
grower to whom the loss of a few Pears is worse 
than the annihilation of all the feathered world. 
There are endless ways of shortening the happy 
life of these little creatures, but be assured that 
they do more good than harm, and have a right 
to live.— A. G. Botler. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PLANTING HARDY FLOWERS. 

I doubt if there is a better season In the year 
than about this time for transplanting hardy 
perennials. There are exoepbions, but these 
consist mainly of very small-growing kinds, the 
roots of which do not grow deeply into the 
ground, and whioh when planted in the autumn 
are apt to get thrown out of the soil by the 
aotion of frost and worms during the winter. I 
should, for Instance, hardly think of planting 
suoh as the encrusted Saxifrages, the very small¬ 
growing Campanula, and fleshy-rooted plants, 
such as Lobelia fulgens and Platyoodon grandi- 
florum; but all the free-growing, more or less 
strong-rooted perennials, may be advantageously 
planted in this month. There is more than one 
reason in favour of autumn planting. The busy 
time of the year is over, and there is more time 
to do the work properly. The plants get 
established by winter, they need none of the 
care in watering that often attends spring 
planting, and an established plant naturally 
starts away more strongly than one that is newly 
planted. Sometimes the weather in spring is 
the reverse of favourable, and plants put in then 
have muoh to endure With some hardy flowers, 
Indeed, ib is impossible to get a good show of 
bloom from them, unless they are planted in 
autumn. Primroses, Polyanthuses, Violets, 
Pansies, and all other early spring bloomers 
oughb to be put into position before November 
is far advanced, but I would sooner plant 
them so late as Daoember, than leave them till 
spring. 

Christmas Roses are rather ticklish subjects 
to meddle with, and under the best of treatment 
they are sure to get a check from root distur¬ 
bance. I consider, however, that the minimum 
of injury is inflicted when they are moved in 
October. This is the time that one of our lar¬ 
gest trade growers ohooses, and he doubtless 
has good reasons for so doing. I find that plants 
moved then do muoh bettor than in spr ing . It 
is important in planting at this time of year to 
make the soil very firm round the roots, especi¬ 
ally the surface, so that it may bstter resist the 
action of frost, and with a firm surface the 
ground never gets so olammy and sour as when 
It remains loose. There is one point in con¬ 
nection with the p’anting of hardy flowers that 
ought not to be passed over. Nurserymen grow 
a considerable portion of their stock in pots; 
these are often in stiff soil, and if they are pub 
out with balls entire they seldom do well; they 

g et dry in summer and remain so, the water not 
sing able to enter the hard ball. I have re- 
oeived suoh delicate things as Gentians Ferns 
In soil so hard that I was obliged to soak it boss 
to be able to work away some without injuring 
the fibrous roots. In all oases the ball of earth 
should be loosened before planting, as the roots 
are then brought into more immediate contact 
with the fresh soil. Ib is well not to grudge a 
little pains in planting, for a limited number of 
specimens growing vigorously will give more 
satisfaction than borders orowded with weak¬ 
lings that can afford no true idea of what they 
are in their native haunts. In conclusion, I 
would say lose no time in obtaining and planting 
any bulbous spring flowers that you may think 
of adding to the oolleotion. The sooner they 
are put in the ground the better prospect is 
there of having a good show of bloom. G. 


Hyacinthus candioans.— This beautiful 
Gape Hyacinth is one of the most effective of 
our hardy plants for autumn blooming. Its 
magnificent and stately spikes of pure-white 
flowers and good foliage render it well worthy 
of more extensive cultivation. It is of ten found 
dotted singly in what is termed the mixed 
border, where its beauty is entirely lost. If 
planted in an open bed in a group of from fifty 
to a hundred bulbs along with other suitable 
subjects, or in the same way as it is grown in 
the Royal Gardens, Kew, mixed with the beau¬ 


tiful old Fnohsia globosa, it forms a charming 

{ >icbure. I saw it a short time ago planted in a 
arge group, carrying spikes of bloom over 4 feet 
high, with fifty blooms on a spike.—H. 

Purple King Verbena. —For late deco¬ 
ration of the beds or borders I find this Verbena 
very useful. I have a row growing in the front 
of some Rhododendroni, and next to the Grass. 
At the present time (Oct. 10) the plants are fall 
of flower in spite of the rough weather we have 
had. Ib is but right to say that behind the 
Rhodod end rone is a Laurel hedge, which screens 
the front plants, and the Verbenas get the fall 
benefit of the sun. For such a position this 
Verbena is very useful at the present time, suid 
by the appearanoe of the plants and buds looks 
likely to continue blooming for some time yet. 


| FUCHSIAS AS BEDDING PLANTS. 

As I have had a very fine growth and bloom 
(outdoor) of these plants this season, I think a 
short description may nob be amiss for the lover 
of beautiful outdoor summer flowers, and in com¬ 
memoration of their own exquisite loveliness. I 
got the plants small in the season of 1333, and had 
them planted out in rich, deep ground, heavily 
manured by decayed vegetables, 2 feet or so 
apart. The first year they rewarded me much, 
but their growth was not excessive. Duiing 
last winter I oovered them as carefully as I could 
In November with dry hay, Ac., and gave them 
a surface-dressing of fine earth and leaf-mould; 
in the spring I uncovered them early (April), 
so early that I thought the hard, cold, drying 
winds would sweep away from the poor, slender, 
bare stems, all that was left of their last 
year's luxuriance. Gradually, though, as the 
spring advanced, and May opened up the fins 
freshening delights of summer, my Fachsiif 
began to resume their old vigour, and by ooaeh- 
lug and oaring, with liquid-manure, Ac., I had 
them in June fully-leaved specimens. After 
June they got stronger, richer, and higher, and 
now, in September, they are one mass of strong 
»hoobs, leafage, and magnificent blooms. The 
flowerets are so numerous that they bear the 
branches down to the ground, and I have to 
keep them continually oulled. Some have 
reached the height of 2 feet, while more delicate 
ones have attained to a foot and a-half. I have 
four doubles which I do not know the names of, 
as I lost them ; but when I have beautiful forms 
and oolours I do not so muoh mind names. I 
find nothing to beat the effect of Fuchsias ea 
summer bedding-planbs, as they flower in bus- 
shine and in rain ; but they are not either suit¬ 
able for cibtlng for bouquets, vases, or wearing, 
as I find that they fade very soon and droop 


9126. — Planting 1 Carnations.— -It would 
depend a good deal upon the soil and situalios 
as to whether they should ba planted now or in 
the spring. In wet districts aad heavy soil 
I would nob plant them out until the spring. Il 
would be bettor to pot up the plants singly is 
large or small 60-sized pots, according to their 
size. Keep them in frames during the winter, 
and plant out in deep, rich soil early in March 
It would not make any difference in the time ef 
their flowering whether they are planted now 
or in spring.—J. D. E. 

9133.—Planting Hollyhocks —It will be 
better to delay the planting of Holly hooks riU 
the spring—Maroh or April. It will be better 
to get your plants as seedlings; unless the plants 
are raised in heat they will not flower the same 
season. If Hollyhocks are sown in the open 
ground, June or July are the best months, and 
the plants raised then will, under good manage¬ 
ment, flower the year following. If the seeds 
are sown in a hot bed in February, and grown 
on rapidly, some of them will flo wer towards the 
following summer.—E. H. 

-This la not a good time of the year to sow Hatty - 

hook seedr. They ought to ba soar a In May or Jane, and 
In that oue will produoe strong plants to flower the follow¬ 
ing season. Plants purchased now would bs safest In frames 
for tbs winter, and plant onl in April. The soil should be 
deep and rioh, the Hollyhock balng a grow feeder.— 
J. D. E. 

9140.— Artificial-manure for aa old garden.— 
Give the garden a good dressing of limp. Dig it up ronglily 
and let the weather aot upon it. Where not cropped, salt 
will be useful for the Asparagus-bede. Nitrate of soda 
may be used during the spring cultivation; but fresh lima 
will be the most effective agent for waking up the sleeping 
fertility.—E. H. 
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ANNUAL EVERLASTINGS. 

Few annuals are more strong and useful than 
these, and when they have served their purpose 
in the open air they may be out, tied in small 
bunches, and hung upside down in a cool shed 
or outhouse to dry. Thus treated, they may 
be used afterwards with excellent effect in 
many kinds of indoor decoration. Among these 
may be mentioned Helichrysnms, of which we 
have innumerable forms, and as many shades of 
colour ; Gnaphaliums, with their singular Daisy- 
like flowers; Antennarias; Acrocliniums, 
especially the double sorts, which are exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful; Rhodanthe Manglesi, including 
maculata and alba; the charming little Waitzias, 
Helipterum Milleri; and last, but not least, 
Xeranthemum annuum (here figured) This plant 
grows from 18 inches to 2 feet in height, and 
forms even when used sparingly fine bushy 
masses, crowned with an abundance of white, 
purple, violet, and yellow flowers, single semi¬ 
double and double. It should be sown along 
with the other hardy annuals early in March in 
open seasons where they are intended to remain; 



Annual Everlasting' Flowers (Xeranthemum annuum) 


due cara being taken, if sown separately, to 
make the colours harmonise as much as possible. 
This last named Everlasting-flower is one of the 
best for winter decoration. K. 

9153. — Paeonies not flowering 1 .— I have 
always found that the scented Paeonies take 
three years entirely to recover from a move ; 
I never bloomed them at all the first yoar, had 
only one or two blooms the second year, and 
i abundancj of bloom the thfrd. I believe the 
principal reason for this is that florists, when 
I digging up the plants, handle them often so 
roughly that it is a wonder that they survive 
the treatment. I know that this was the case 
when I purchased my first plants. They were 
carelessly forked up and lifted by the young 
shoots, in which the small buds were already 
forming.—A. G. Butler. 

j - It is my opinion that the flower-buds of 

( your Preonies were injured by spring frost, 
which is not an unusual occurrence, as, although 
the roots and stems of the Tree varieties are so 
hardy, the flower-buds are not, and they often 
get killed by frost. If that is not the cause, no 
doubt your plants will develop their flower-buds 
when their roots get more established in the 
soil; being so recently removed was against them 
flowering well last season —J. C. C. 

9122.— Irish Shamrock in England.— 
When I was in Ireland a good many years ago I 
brought back some plants of the species of Clover 
commonly looked upon as the Shamrock in 
Ireland, and planted thorn in one of the midland 
counties, where they grt#>ery well of some 
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years. I afterwards, for the sake of old associa¬ 
tion, took some plants with me into Sussex, and 
never found any difficulty in inducing them to 
grow freely. I find there is some doubt as to 
what is the real Irish Shamrock. It was stated 
by the late Dr. Lindley that the Wood Sorrel 
was the true Shamrook, though I believe this is 
contrary to the views of most Irishmen.—E. H. 

9138. — Cesspool contents for a 
garden. —The contents of a cesspool, if used 
judiciously, is a valuable manure for fruit-trees, 
more especially those which are showing signs 
of exhaustion from bearing heavy crops of fruit. 
It may be applied now, or any time when it oan 
be obtained. If too strong it will be an easy 
matter to dilute it, but in a showery time like we 
have had lately, it is not likely to be too strong 
for any strong rooting tree or plant. It may 
be given to Asparagus-beds or plantations 
and Rhubarb; or, in fact, anything that 
requires help. The solid matter, if there is any, 
should be mixed with earth and laid in a heap 
for a while, and if turned over a time or two 
during winter it will form valuable compost. 
There will be no necessity for using disin¬ 
fectants, as fresh earth is a capital deodoriser. 
—E. H. 

- Yes, the solid matter from a cesspool is 

very valuable for a garden. As soon as it is 
taken out it should be mixed with an equal 
quantity of earth, and then left to lay in a heap 
for three months. It will then be in a suitable 
condition to use as manure for the kitchen 
garden, or to spread on the surface to be dug in 
betwoen fruit-trees. While it is laying in a heap 
it is desirable to cover the same all over with 
soil 3 inches thick. It does not require any dis¬ 
infectants used with it, although one-sixth part 
of its bulk of fresh slaked lime would be of ser¬ 
vice when it is used for the garden.—J. C. C. 

FRUIT, 

Prune Damson. —This Is decidedly the 
best variety, and I strongly advise it to be 
planted in either a large way as a profitable 
orchard fruit or in small gardens for supplying 
the kitchen, as for both it is equally good- 
Having a free and easy growth, it is most suit, 
able, and does wonderfully well on hill-sides, 
especially if sloped to the south or south-west. 
It also does capitally in hedgerows and at the 
sides of dykes, and in any out-of-the-way corners 
where, as a rule, nothing but Thistles and 
Nettles grow. It is also wonderfully hardy, 
and adapts itself to any condition or circum¬ 
stance. It ia a very profitable fruit to plant, 
and intending planters cannot possibly make a 
mistake by putting it in by the thousand, for in 
bearing condition the average profit is from 10s. 
to 20j. per tree. I have frequently seen Damsons 
do well in disused brickyards, where, as a rule, 
scarcely anything will grow.—H. 

89G5. —Preserving Medlars.— Take some 
ripe Medlars ; wash them, and put them into a 
preserving pan, with as much water as will cover 
them. Simmer them slowly, and when they 
become a pulp, strain it through a jelly-bag, and 
to every pint of the residue add % lb. of sugar. 
Boil till clear —say, from half to three-quarters 
of an hour. It should when cold be a stiff 
jolly.— Flora. 

9145. — Treatment of Plum and 
Cherry-trees —Cut off the diseased tops of 
the Cherry and Plum-trees, and then wash them 
with a strong solution of soft soap, 3 oz to the 
gallon, adding half-a-plnt of paraffin oil to each 
six gallons of soap and water. Thoroughly mix, 
and syringe the trees, so that every part is 
wetted with the mixture. The dressing may, 
with advantage, be repeated before the buds 
break in the spring.—E. H. 

9142.—Pruning and manuring Vines. 
—There is nothing unseasoLable about healthy 
Vines that have not been much forced retaining 
some of their leaves up till the present time. It 
would be an advantage to give them a little 
artificial heat to complete the ripening of the 
wood before pruning. Ventilation Is, of course, 
a necessity, but what is required to ripen Vines 
inclined to make late growth is warmth, and a 
little heat in the pipes for a fortnight will help 
the next year’s crop, and enable the Vines to 
produco larger and better bunches. The pruning 
may bo done immediately after the warming up 
has been finished.—E. H. 


9137.— Growing a Vine in a pot —A 
fruiting Vine may, by the aid of rich top dress¬ 
ing, be grown in a 12 inch pot in an ordinary 
greenhouse. An eastern aspect is not so good 
for the purpose as a southern one, but good 
Grapes have been grown in that aspect. Better 
have a free fruiting kind, -such as the Black 
Hamburgh or Foster’s Seedling. .February will 
be quibe ttme\$mngfi to in^fb4tfbe the Vine.— 

-A pot 12 inches in diameter is qaite 

large enough for a fruiting Vine, but the Vine 
must be grown on in ft to a fruiting size the pre¬ 
vious season. The Black Hamburgh variety 
would be the best to grow, as it will ripan its 
fruit in a greenhouse temperature. When a 
house is kept at a minimum temperature of 55 
degs. in winter it is sot a greenhouse but a hot¬ 
house. A greenhouse is a glass structure from 
which frost is excluded. by *rtifioIal heat. The 
minimuni tetnnenR^poa la winter would be about 
40 degs.—J. D. jfc. - 

9135.— Coal-tar for fitrit-trees.—If you 
want to kill all the trees on your two acres of 
land you will do so effectually if you paint the 
stems with ooal-tar. The most effectual and 
lasting proteotor for the stems of fruit or other 
trees where rabbits abound is galvanised wire 
netting out Into strips wide enough to loosely 
enoirole the stem. The betting should be 
l&inoh mesh, and not less tfftn' 2 feet high. It 
will support itself if the ends are secured to eaoh 
other.— J; C; O. • * ° 1 -m * 

-This would certainly* In J are the tree#. A eafe and 

Rood mixture is oow-manure and eoo», stirred up In water 
until It assumes the ooneletenoy of paint.—J. D. E. 

9155.— Small bunches of Grapes.— 
“ W. A.” has done wisely In giving further in¬ 
formation respecting his Vines, from which it is 
not difficult to trace the oause of failure, a«, 
according to his own admission, he had good 
crops of Grapes until he renewed the border; 
but he spoilt them afterwards by allowing too 
many bunches to remain on them. “ W. A.” 
would have done better had he let well alone 
and been satisfied with a moderate crop of fruit. 
From his own showing, he had improved upon 
the management, exeept in lifting the roots, aud 
seeing that the only fault in the orop was the 
want of colour, and the oans^of that deficiency 
pointed out to him, it was* to say the least, a 
mistake to interfere• with • the roots. In 
this oaae “ Wi ’ A. f * is like many more 
yonng cultivators. They ^hink to bnlld up 
reputations as skilful growers in a year or 
two by allowing their Vines to carry heavy 
crops ; but they fail in the attempt, as Vines 
that are any way weak are sure to resent such 
treatment. As to the roots being 4 feet deep, 
that was no consequence at all.. What docs io 
matter where .they .are all the time the Vines 
show good bnnohes and produce fine berries and 
colour well when a moderate, crop is left to 
ripen. If a fair average crop had failed to 
colour, renewing would have been the proper 
thing to do. Yon must have, patience now, 
crop very lightly, and allowJthem to make all 
the lateral growth that the space on the wires 
admits, and do not get anxious about them if 
the rcots get away from the tempting border 
you have made for them. All the time the orop 
is satisfactory under judioioos management let 
the roots go where they like.—J. C. C. 

9077.— 1 Treatment of Fig-trees.— It is 
not safe to place Fig- t re es dufc-of doors during 
the winter months. Keep them in the house 
from which frost is excluded. If the plants did 
not make any fresh wood it is evident that they 
require larger pots. The Fig-tree is a gross 
feeder, and can do with rloh fibrous loam, en¬ 
riched with bone-dust, or rather crushed bones, 
if the pots are large. The' fruit for next year 
would be formed on the yeuug wood of the pre¬ 
sent year. The fruit-buds oujpit to bo very pro¬ 
minent at the present time. In respeot of 
watering the trees might nob require any all the 
winter, but it is better not to allow the soil to 
become quite dnst-dry, as 4he small fibrous 
roots are killed .tfeereoy. #ould rather give 
water three or. feur Junes during the winter 
season to avoid this.—J. D. B, 

A Peach-tree bearing Nectarines.— 
The following curiosity ooeurred last summer in 
a garden in the West of England. The owner 
would like to know whether others have met 
with the same freak? A Feaoh-tree of many 
years growth bore few* distfoet Neotarioes both 
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on the same br&noh, and within a few inohea of 
eaoh other, with Peaohea above and below It. 
One of the Neotarinea fell a victim to inaeota, 
bat the other ripened, and proved u peifeot a 
Nectarine in taste and oonsiatenoy aa It waa in 
appearanoe.— Lamorva, Falmouth. 

Destruction of slugs, snails, and 
caterpillars.— In reply to ** W. BL Pratt,” 
the pests mentioned in your letter seem to have 
been particularly abundant this year. Aa regards 
snails, I am afraid there It no better means of 
getting rid of them than pioking them off by 
hand; in fact, it is almost the only way. A 
better way of killing them than crashing them 
is to pour boiling water over them. Collect 
them in a watering-can or other convenient 
veaael, and then fill it up with boiling water. 
Blogs should be searched for after dark, and 
may be killed in the same manner, or by stabbing 
them with a sharp-pointed knife just behind the 
head, or outting them through at the same part. 
Small pieces of slate or tile laid about, with a 
handful of bran on eaoh, are capital traps for 
them. In fine weather the bran will last for 
several days. Hedgehogs, tortoises, and sea¬ 
gulls are difficult to keep within bounds. The 
seagulls are, however, most useful birds in 
gardens. Green-fly are difficult insects to keep 
under. The spray diffusers, which are sold of 
various forms, are very useful for distributing 
Tobaooo-water, or any other fluid insecticide over 
plants. Earth-worms do no harm except to 

S lants in pots; there they injure indirectly by 
iterfering with the roots and the drainage. 
Striking the sides of the pot will often bring the 
worm to the surface. If it do not plunge the 
pot in a bucket of water. Wood-lioe are very 
destructive, feeding on the fleshy roots of 
Orohids, and in Melon-frames, Cucumber-beds, 
and Mushroom-beds they gnaw the plants. It 
is difficult to say what they will not eat in the 
way of vegetable produce. Out-of-doors they 
often attack low-growing plants, under which 
they can shelter, and usually select the oollars 
of the plants for their food. I have known a 
very good orop of Strawberries rained by them. 
Pouring boiling water into their haunts is a very 
effi saoious way of killing them. Small garden pots 
laid on their side, filled with dry Moss or half¬ 
dry horse droppings, or Apples or Potatoes out 
in half, and the inside partly scooped out, placed 
where they can creep under them, form very 
good traps. I have often caught them at the 
bran traps set for slugs. Caterpillars are best 
dealt with by hand-picking. Those that curl up 
Hose-leaves require some little care in handling, 
or they drop out of the leaves when alarmed.— 
G. S. S. 

8973.—Hardiness of Lilium Krameri. 
—It cannot be truthfully said that this Lily is 
as easily grown as L. auratum. It is much 
more delicate, and requires considerable care in 
watering. Few seem able to keep it in health 
from year to year in pots; but it does well in 
peat among Rhododendrons, so that, of oourse, 
it will stand the winter in a cold frame. This 
Lily requires the best peat, with plenty of white 
sand, and the pots should be plunged till the 
young growths appear, as then no water is 
needed through the winter, and roots under 
such oiroumstanoes are more freely made.— 
Byflkkt. 

Indelible ink for zinc labels.— The 
following is a simple reoelpt for writing on zinc: 
it is 12 grains to 16 grains of biohloride of 

f latinum, dissolved in 1 oz. of distilled water, 
f kept corked a small bottle will last many 
years. The labels (zinc) must, of oourse, be 
cleaned before using. This is readily done, 
either by rubbing with fine emery paper or using 
a solution of oil of vitriol. This ink requires no 
preliminary sprinkling of the labels with gum 
sandaracb, or after treatment with hard white 
varnish, dimply write the name and allow the 
ink to dry. Zinc labels so written are equally 
suitable either for the house or the open air. 

8972 . —Treatment of Seedling Carnations.— 
Why did you not) sow earlier? April Is the beet month, 
and early in Angus! the next best time Keep the 
box on the ehtlf of a oocl greenbouce, or in a frame, and 
mat up in oold weather, and the soil barely moist, then the 
seedlings may survive the winter, but they will no! bloom 
next summer — B. 0. R 

9060 — Destroying white-fly. — The oheapest 
remedy at this teaeon, when the tices are going to rest, 
would be to syringe with tofi-eoap and water, In which a 
wine glassful to the gallon of paraffin oil was Incorporated. 
If the first dose ie no! sufficient follow on quickly with a 
•eoond, or alee fumlgatfefspfeatsdly with Toltoo?.—E H. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.- Queries and anneers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rulei 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt qf their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
wdl be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
aaainst the query replied to, and our readers t dll greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far ae their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may qften be 
very useful, and those who reply would do weU to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

9167.—Veronica ealiclfolla.-l would like to know 
the beat method of oulture for this plan! ?—Bamboo. 

9168 — Standard Bearer Celery.— Will anyone 
kindly give me the name and address of ths raiser of this 
Celery ?—A Subscriber. 

9169 —Plante In bedrooms.—I should like to; know 
if it is considered unhealthy to have plants in bedrooms 
during winter?—B amboo. 

9170. — Outdoor Tomatoes.— What kind has been 
generally considered this year to be the earliest and beat 
out-of-door Tomato ?— Amrotii. 

9171. — Village flower show.—Information of any 
pamphlet or book lnstrooting how to get up a village flower, 
fruit, and vegetable show would oblige 7 -Amroth. 

9172. — Pyramid Apple and Pear-treee.- Having 
obtained a few doaeu of theee trees, would it be advisable 
to prune back this year's growth or not ?- J. L. Dymock. 

M73.— Pomegranates not flowering.— I have 
two eingle Pomegranates on a south wall that will rot 
flower. Is there a way to mske them do so ?—A. N. H. W. 

6174.— Olnerarlae for exhibition.— Will someone 
please to tell me bow to grow Cineraria* to exhibit about 
the middle of next November? — Young Gardener 
Anxious to Learn. 

9176.— Hardy and ornamental Vines.— win 
someone kindly say how they oan be raised? Whether 
they require any (pedal toll and aepeot, and whether any 
of them would grow In a pot ?-0. B. 

9176. — Thallctrnm adlantlfollum. — Will "Ur. 
Hobday ” kindly say the beet way of propagating Thaliotrum 
ndlantdfollum, and will the root withstand the winter In 
the open ground ?—T. B., High Barnet. 

9177. — Washing Chrysanthemums. — After 
washing Ohrvsanthsmums and other plants with a decoc¬ 
tion of Q lasata chips and Tobaooo, Is ft right or nsnrsssry 
to wssh it c ff again ? If so, how soon?—F. B. 

9178. — Peat Moss-litter for Azaleas and 
Heaths.— I shall be gled to know whether pea! Moss 
after being need In stablee oan be utilised in the pot oulture 
of Asaleae and Heaths ?— J. M. Marshall. 

9179. — Transplanting Polyanthusea.— When oan 
I transplant and divide Polyanthuses? Also when may I 
remove young Wallflowers, and I might imenMc n red and 
white Daisies—when may they be divided ?— Woodfordbr. 

9180. -Drying Orchid blooms.— Is it possible to 
press and dry Orchid blooms—preserving their colours? 
If so, what would be the beet drying paper to nae, and 
should the blooms be out as soon as expanded ?— Abnbttb. 

9181. — Rose-growing and worms.—I have a pieoe 
of ground that I am preparing for growing Rosea In, and 
it Is rather badly infee ted with worms. Could anyone 
kindly inform me of a remedy for these pests ?—Kenner- 
mit. 

9182. — Bouvardlas In a cool-house.—will some¬ 
one kindly give me directions for treatment of Bouvardlss 
In a oool-bouse ? They are now flowering fairly well; but 
the new growth made this year .Is rather straggling.— 

C. F. A. 

9183. —Worms In old gardens, and Oabbega- 
plants dubbing.— Oan anyone tell me how to destroy 
worms In an old garden, and prevent Cabbage-plants from 
clubbing ? I have tried lime and salt without efleot.—E. 
Bramble. 

9184. — Diagonal ’ Pear Gordons.— I Cundentood 
these were to be planted so that the stems touched the 
walls. A catalogue reoently sent me advises tying to wires 
S tnobes from the bricks. Whloh is ths better plan?— 

ISLANDER. 

9185. —Cytlsus racemosna.—I have one of these 
plants in a window which has just started Into growth. 
What should I do with It, and may I expect It to flower In 
the spring in an^uuheated house facing south-east?— 

Woodfordbr. 

91S6.-Lanrustlnas not flowering.—WU1 some¬ 
one kindly tell me the r e a so n of a Lauruetinus in a pot 
not flowering? It is showy and healthy ; but the last two 
years has produosd no flowers. Looality, Frtdriohatad, 
Norway.—N orway. 

9187.— An unhealthy Isolepls gracilis In a 
cottage.— I bad a plant of isolepls gracilis given me in 
April, and It was very healthy. It was in a large 60-sised 
p3t. It stood out-of-doors nearly all summer, and then I 
drifted it into a 48 sized pot, and now I have got it in a 
living-room, but not in the window; but It la looking very 
unhealthy, but it Is still alive. How shall I treat It ?— 
Bambocs 


9188. — Pruning Apple-trees.— WQl any reader of 
Gardening kindly inform mo of the bent wav of pruning 
these ? The trees are about 10 to 12 years old, and about 
10 feet high, and bushy ; and the crop was very poor last 
season. Soil, light.—J. H. 

9189. - Herbaceous plants for beds in an 
oronaro.— I wish for a list of herbaoaous plants suitable 
for planting in beds (each kind by itself) In an orolwrd, 
among rough Grase, to be left to take oare of thsmaalres? 
Soil, good turfy-loam.—A. U. P. 

9190. —Roee-treea not flowering —I hava aonao 
dwarf Roae-trees In my garden whloh never flowsr or throw 
out ntw wood. They nave not been pruned for years. 
Will someone tell me what I oan do to restore them to • 
flowering state, and when I should do it ?— Wig. 

9191. — Eradicating Horseradish.— Tht Horse¬ 
radish in my garden has spread amongst the Raspberries, 
Black Currants, &*, over one-third of an aore. What is 
the beet way to eradicate it? Would transplanting the 
trees hurt them while eradicating it?—A. N. H W. 

9192. — Palms In a window, <Scc.—Will an yore 
kindly say whether Rhapis flabelllformis and K lapis L 
variegate oould be grown In a window, and what treat¬ 
ment do they want ? And also what Is the belt Palm to be 
groan In a room with plenty of light?— Brix ton i an. 

9193. — F.owerlng plants for a green house.— 
I have Just taken a garden with a greenhouse In it; but 
whloh has no flowers in it now. Can anyone kindly tell 
me what to stock It with, so as to get some nice flowers 
quiokly ? The bonce has a little heat.—J. H. P., Lan¬ 
cashire. 

9194. — Treatment of Christmas Roses.— What 
Is the best treatment for Christmas Roses ? I have some 
(large kind) In pots, whloh have stood out all the rammar, 
and are now in a oool greenhouse ; but they are not doing 
weP. Should they be well supplied with water or not ? — 
Hbysswood. 

9195. — Peach-tree fjr a cool-house.— What is the 
best all round Peaoh for a greenhouse from whloh fro ft la 
just exoluded ? I have only room for one. Will it do on 
ahe touth end of a span-roof house, to be trained straight 
up? Should the roote have libsrty bo go outside, or bo 
confined inaide?—0. F. A. 

9196 — Growing Hyaclnthos candloans. — l 
ehoull be greatly obliged if fome reader of Gardgnimg 
oould tell me when lithe beet time to plant the above, and 
whether they will do beet In pots In ths open ground? 
Any information as to soil and general management will 
be gladly received by— Champion. 

9197. -Destroy in g worms ou a lawn.— I hare a 
tennis lawn, 100 fset long, and 4) feel broad, whloh wag 
laid down last year. This autumn it is covered all over 
with small heaps of earth, thrown up by worms. What 
should be done? Same people reoommend salt. If ao, 
how much should be uaed, and when ? —T. G. B. 

919J.—Dwarf French Baans. — I have severs 
greenhouses, Pine pits, vineries. As., and I Intend growing 
in them, Strawberries. Ououmbers, Tomato’s, Me.; bat f 
have no Strawberry-plants this year, so think of growing 
dwarf French Beans. What is ths best sort tor market 
and best time tor planting, and management 7—Dwarf. 

9199—Treatment of a Passion-flower. — My 
Passion-flower is of many years standing. It ia inside my 
greenhouee, under and opposite to a Vine. It oovers the 
whole of the back wail; ite growth ie exceedingly luxuriant. 
It bears Innumerable buds, bat very few of theee develop 
Into flowers. Advios ns to treatment will be thankfully 
reoelvsd ?-X. 

loo — Oulture of Hydrangeas.— will eomsons 
kindly tell ms how I am to treat my Hydrangeas ? I haws 
some In 48 siztd poos that bloomed laet spring, and soots 
in 60-jUe pots that were rooted io July, they are now la 
the open. Advios wanted as to starting them, situation they 
require la greenhouse, and general method of culture.— 
Youkg Gardensr. 

9201 —Rhododendrons In pots.— Will someooe 
kindly gi v * m ® some advloe oonaarnlng Rhododendrons la 
rota? I have several very good ones, but each year ths 
plaits deteriorate. What is their treatment) through (to 
winter, want toll is best suited to them, and how of :eo do 
they require repotting and outting ? Locality, Fred rich 
•tad. Norway.— Norway. 

9202.— Peeonles not flowering. —I have some 
Peonies (large, double-orimion, hsrbaoeoue kinds, I think) 
whloh have been planted for tome three or four yean la 
rather heavy sol), bub have never flowered. Had X bettor 
leave them to get still further established, or try moving 
them to another position and lighten the soil ? They haws 
plenty of sun.— Hbybswood. 

9203 —Perennials under tall trees.— I have aa 
avenue of tall Baeoh-trees leading from the road to the 
house. Will someone kindly tell me the names of some 
perennials suitable for planting under the trees, as at 
present there are only a few evergreeoe, and I want some 
flowers as well ? Pleaie say also at what tima of the year 
they should be planted?— Laird. 

9204.—A dividing fence.—Will someone kindly 
iggest what kind or a fence would be mon aoltable for 
dividing the gardens (about 21 yard* ions) of two semi- 
detached villas? At present the only dfvlcion la a few 
Rose-tiese, but these do not afford aufficisnt privacy. 
A wooden fenoe is not desirable, as they are already 
walled in on each side and at the end.— Constant Reader. 

9205 — Gouve Tronchuda.— At suggested In your 
number of the 6th of Deo., 1888, 1 have grown a few of this 
" neglected vegetable ” in my garden, and the hearts which 
we are now eating are first rats. You said " Ths midribs 
are an exoellent subetitube for Seakale.” Here my oook 
has failed ; for what Is served up on toast by her is too 
tough to be nioe. A few hints as to oooklng will oblige ?— 

I8LANDER 

9206 —Treatment of Roses.—Will some reader of 
Gardening kindly advise me In this matter ? I am a lower 
of Rotes, but have been very unsuoosssful with them. 
This week I bought twelve plants—itx PauI N6ron and 
six Gloire de Dijon. Could I plant six outside and aix ie 
note, to bloom in a greenhouse from whioh the froet is joss 
kept out? In ths meantime I have put them into pots 
and plaoed them under the shelter of a wall. Any in¬ 
formation as to soli will be gratefully rto ived. I have two 
oold frames.—R-jJ., Lanarkshire. 
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$207.— Blighted fruit-trees.— I have 80young fruit- 
treee (Apples, Peers, end Plums) In niy garden, end for 
the lest tiro years they have been devastated by blight. 
Ora anyone tell me If there Is any preoeubion I oould take 
now td obeok them next spring? Is there nob some 
solubion of water and piraffla-oil which will destroy the 
eggs of the blight, end if so, when should it be applied ? — 
—Blight id BoPis. 

02)8.—How to kill Wireworms.— Part of my 
garden Is Infested with wireworms Toty kill my Persies 
and Carnations, and my Carrot*, which 1 have jast taken 
Up, are useless on aooonnt of bhem being drilled by these 
poets. What can 1 do to get rid of bhem ? 1 tried lime 
and soot on the Pansy bed, but still the plants died, and 
when 1 pulled bhem up 1 found one or two of these worms 
at the roots.— Wiggins. 

9209. — Famishing a greenhouse.— Will someone 
kindly Inform me how to set about furnishing a green¬ 
house, 12 feeb by 9 feet, heated with hot-water pipes on 
three si tee of house from a saddle-boiler ? At one end it 
li a blank wall. On this I should like a Mateobal Mel 
Rose. Would it do there, or would the heat be too great 
tor lb? Any information, lists of plants suitable, ho., would 
be aooeptable to— Holly Amstsur. 

9210. — Destroying wireworms in a kitchen 
garden.—I have a new garden, and the wireworm swarm 
is It. They took neatly all my Onions, Oarrobe, Lettuce, 
and young Cabbage- plants, and have attacked Potatoes, 
Celery, and Asparagus. What a in be done to destroy 
them? Fruit-trees and bush fruits are planted all round 
the borders, and there are, of oourse, some winter vege¬ 
tables on the ground now.—T. G. B. 

9211 .—Growing 1 specimen Pelargoniums for 
exhibition.— Being desirous of growing some good speci¬ 
mens of these plants, 1 should be grateful to “ J D. E.” 
(who says they can be grown 4 feet to 5 feet through in 
two years, see Gardening, Ojtober 19bb, page 468), for a 
few hints as to how to proceed, and which would be the 
beet sorbs to have to gain the said objeob? I have a 
warm and oold house; any hints at to soil and when to 
begin will be gratefully reoeived.— Dunbar. 

9212 —Old Pear-tree on a north wall.—1 have in 
my garden an old Pear-tree In a corner formed by a north 
and west wall, lb was negleobed for many years; but 
three years ago I came into possession of the garden, and 
have carefully attended to lb ever since. This year lb bore 
on the top branches, which are the only onee that ever get 
the inn; bat the fruit, though large, was so vsry poor as to 
be quite useless. Would it be any use to graft the tree lo 
•non a position, or would lb be better to root it up and put 
In a Morello Oherrj ? Soil etrong and heavy and damp in 
thia oorner. Looallby, Dublin.— O. F. A. 

9213— A neglected Wistaria.—Any information 
about the creeper Wisteria woald very muoh oblige me, 
for 1 have one in my email garden, and it has been 
negleobed for a long time. Consequently, nil the branches 
are In a state of oonfnslon, and 1 should like to know if 
they should be out back, or if they ought to bs trained to 
the wall now ? 1 notioed the correspondence about the 
otesper a week or two ago, but that only applied to the 
oote. My plant seems in good health in my opinion. 
Should also like to know If I a sold strike a watting from 
the same and if to, when ? Alio what manure the plant 
Ukee best?— Newtonian. 

9214,—Pruning s Mareohal Niel Rose.—Tee 
plant Is grown wish other Rosei only, In a three quarter 
•pan roofed house faolng south, and was budded on a 
Devoniensis stock lsab May twelvemonth, with suooeeefnl 
results of a strong leading shoot, whloh has this year pro- 
dooed 10 or 12 vigorous laterals of 10 feet to 15 feet. Position 
central under ridge. The Rose is trained on a Bamboo trellis, 
attached bo supporting vertical pillars of house. Arti¬ 
ficial heat not used. Roses planted out, compost 30 Inches, 
on gravel subsoil. I am suooeesful with ollmblng Teas, 
Ac., whloh are pruned as necessary, about mid Deoember, 
for blooming m April. Previous Mai6ohal Niels have 
proved failures with me. Now, In addition to that de¬ 
scribed, I have a seoond, grown on Its own roots, with a 
•hoot extending 15 feet. I shall therefore he glad of In¬ 
formation as to the treatment in cutting a Roie whloh I 
understand demands oars in ass of the knife ?— Harry 
Milks. 


9215. — Mixing llme-rabblah with the soil of a 
flower garden.—lb would be interesting to know what 
experience some of your readers have had of the effeot of 
mixing lime-rubbish with the eoll of a flower garden, 
whloh is a still loam. If It was only where Potatoes and 
Cabbages were to be planted, I would have little doubt it 
would be benefloial; but Roses, and evergreen and other 
■hrabe, I am told by good authority, are injured by It. 
Messrs. Cooling, of Bath, who are an authority on Roses, 
•ay that lime is Injurious to them, and another nursery¬ 
man always found shat where the mortar had been mixed 
In building a house, evergreens and thrabe did not do as 
well as elsewhere. I woald like to know how it is with 
flowers? Do Phloxes, for lnstanoe, and Delphiniums like 
it, or Sunflowers or bulbs, or 8tivlas, Stooks or Asters? 
That Wallflowers or Campanulas floarish in old mortar Is 
well known ; but with other subjects It may bs diffioult. 
Old mortar or fresh lime is always avoided hers. In Wales, 
for growing their favourite pot-herb, the Leek, and with 
good reason.— A. Boyle 

9216. —Unfruitful Pear and Plum-trees.—I 
should be muoh obliged If eomeoee would advlee me what 
to do under the following conditions: 1 have two Pear- 
trees and two Plum trees, nailed against a full-boarded 
paling; they were planted about four years ago. Last year 
(1338) they made a deal of breast wood, bub produoed few 
blossoms andno fruit. lout in all the breast wood I oould nob 
tie in bo about 4 Inches at the 1 tab epring’s pruning, with the 
result that I had not a single blossom upon the Pear-trees, 
and only about two or three upon the Plnm, which oame 
to nothing. 1 began in the spring of this year bo pinoh the 
■hoots at four leaves, and oontlnued up to aboub July, 
when 1 was called away, and I find tha*i the trees have 
pushed very vigorously sinoe, and that there are about, 
■ay six or eight shoots from 6 inches to 12 Inohea long 
plaoed directly in the front again. I would like to out 
them off, but fear that my last season's failure was owing to 
my over pruning. The treee are very strong and vigorous. 
Please advlee me. Two of the Pear-teess and one Plum- 
tree faae east, and one Plum west. Boll, olay. Locality, 
fijdfasb.— H. W 
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9217.—Plants for a span-roofed greenhouse. 
—I am about to erect a span-roofed greenhouse or ooc* 
•ervatory, about 12 feeb by 9 feet, In a south-east suburb 
of London, structure open and air good. The house will 
be sheltered on the east by buildings, but not attached to 
them; well open to south and west. I propose to put In 
Loughborough boiler and pipta. I am anxioue to get all 
the enjoyment possible for my wife and myself out of it 
all the year ronnd. Will you give me advioe as to how this 
oan beet be done? Shall It be a speciality for oool-growlng 
Feme, with B>gontat, Fuohslae, and a few oool Orohids ? 
In that oas* it would, I suppose, require heavy shading In 
summer. Mighb this be provided by a Mareohal Niel Rose, 
planted outside and brought lnelde, and trained along the 
top? Or would the requirement of the Ferae Injure tbe 
Roes or vice vend ? A?ain I have thought of a house for 
succulents, the grotesque forms of whloh are of interest all 
the year ronnd, and suffer lees from negleot. 1 should say 
1 am single-handed, keeping no gardener. It Is rather email 
for a Tea-Rose-house. Any hints would be gratefully 
aooepted.—A. J. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give farther 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

9218. — Iasoot eating Chrysanthemums (S B.). 
—1 am afraid I oannot name tne Insect on your Chrysan¬ 
themums from yonr description. Please tend specimens. 
-G.S.S. 

9219. — Oyfclaas In a window (C. H).— it does not 
get air enough. At.er flowering In spring, ollp in aU the 
shoots with a pair of salsaovs. Pluags 1« out-of-doors, 
giving It plenty of water. Give it now a little dear and 
weak soot-water. 

9220. — Plantains on a lawn (P. n. S j.—The best 
way woald be to have the Plantains pulled up t>y the roots 
now the ground Is soft. If this be persevered in through 
the winter and spring, and any that remain are not allowed 
to flower dot iag summer, jou will probably ex terminate 
them in time. 

9221. — Begonias and Calceolarias losing their 
bads (II. B J.— The dropping of the blossoms Is pro¬ 
bably due to extremes in the management. Regularity in 
attend ng to the wants of the plaote, eepeoially In watering, 
la very neoeseary. It is also important that the soil and 
drainage should be in a healthy state, to that the moisture 
may pus freely away. 

9222. — Drying manure (M. N. O J.—This ie a dis¬ 
puted point (m our oarrespondenb observe!); but we 
think there la no donbt that the sooner animal droppings 
are absorbed by and covered with the earth the better. 
Drying in the sun oannob add to its value. Oa the con¬ 
trary, it probably detracts from it by permitting some of 
the manorial gasee to escape Into the almoephere. 

9223 — GLoire de D.lon Rose in a greenhouse 
(G. H.).— If you are obliged to keep the pot in whloh 
your Rose ie growiog near to the hob-water pipes. It would 
be advisable to bind some hay-bands round bhe pot, whloh 
keep damp to prevent the roots being dried np. Do not 

5 rune now, bnt get rid of the green-fly by famigatlng with 
obaooo, or by dipping the shoots In Tobaooo-water. 

9224 — Leather Bhsvlngs as manure (L. M ).— 
We have generally found that the beet way of applying 
currier's waste, as named, is to dig it into the land and 
leave the roots to deal with it. In this way nothing Is lost, 
and when snrronnded by roots in a state of activity, it is 
wonderful how soon (comparatively speaking) the 
manorial value (whloh Is very considerable) Is extracted 
from it. 

9225.— Artichokes (A. B. C.) — The Globe Artlohoke 
lean ornamental-leaved, dwarf-growing plant, which bears 
large heads composed of fleshy eoalee. These heads are 
cooked in various ways and eaten. The Jerusalem Artl- 
ohoke la a plant exactly like a Sunflower, growing aa muoh 
as 8 feet nigh, and producing tuberous-knotted roots, 
whloh are generally boiled and mashed in the earns way as 
Potatoes. They are also dressed in various other ways. 

9226.—Privet hedges (O. P )—Tbe present is a 
good time to plant Privet. It is propagated both from 
seed and outtings; bub the beet way woald bn to buy young 
plants from a nursery. They are very oheap, and you 
will gain a couple of years by buying. Well trenoh and 
drain the ground, add plenty of rotten manors, and plant 
In doable fines 18 Inches apart. Tbe dlebanoe apart from 
plant to plant in the row mast depend upon the else of the 
■peolmens yon get—that Is, If a hedge U wanted as quiokiy 
ae possible. 

9227.— Draining a garden (D. r.;.—To drain a 
pieoe of land where there is no outfall is a diffioult 
matter. A ditoh across the lowest end, 3 feet or 4 feet 
deep, would answer tha purpose, with a drain down the 
oentre of the pieoe leading into it; but enota a ditoh would 
probably be objectionable. A dead well might be dug, or 
■ay a hole, 6 feet deep at the lowest pcint. lead the drain 
into It, and fill the well fall of stone?. This would be a 
oheap way out of the diffioulty, and would probably 
answer the purpose. 

9228.—Repotting Orchids (Soucience).— This gen¬ 
tle man must not be uneasy or think of repotting either 
of the spsolee mentioned at present. I know that the 
weather Is batter on tbe other side of the Channel than on 
this side, still ib is not good enough to warrant the re¬ 
potting of Osohlde now, some of whloh will shortly be in 
fl jwer. If tbe plants require shifting let it be done early 
In the month of Maroh, but if they are in a bad way for 
drainage, Ao. ."let that matter be remedied atonoe; nothing 
admits of exonae In remedying bad drainage.—M att 
Bramble. 

9229 -Dautzla gracilis in a window (d.fi.c.)-it 
1 - natural for this D jutzla to lose its leaves at this season, 
lb will doubtless flower in spring If ths wood ie ripe. 
After flovering, oat book ail tbe old wood to within 8 In. 
of the pot, and young ahoota will then be preduoed from 
the bottom. Keep it in a sunny window, and when the 
weather gets warm in the spring, plunge Ib out-of-doors 
in a sunny position, keeping it well supplied with water. 
Take it indoors again when it has shed its leaves. Do not 
train the shoots at all. Deutcias oan be raised from 
outtings of half-rlpsosd wood In August. 


9230. —Amaryllis to flower next year (if. N. B). 
—You should hake grown ths plant well this season In 
order to swell np the bulbs, and these should be properly 
finished and pat away to rest for the winter. The plant* 
■hould have done very well in yonr vinery. How wm it 
they did not flower this season ? If you have neglected 
them so that the bulbs get smaller and weaker every 
season, cf oourse they will nob flower, and nothing that 
you oan do will make them flower next eeason. They are 
beaotitnl showy plants when well looked after, and they 
deserve your attention and oare.— J. Jarvis. 

9231. — Orchids for a window (J. L. N ;.—I know 
the town from whloh “ J. L. N." dates, and 1 do not think 
the sun in rammer woald lnjare any Orohida yon might 
have, especially through the doable glass. I would, how> 
ever, advise you to adhere to the oool-house kinds. They 
will not give you so muoh trouble, and will never produce 
an unoomfortable temperature through the boiler being 
driven ; bnt If you grow cool kinds yon will not require to 
uee the boiler mnoh. Yonr case should answer well, and 
give yon a great deal of pleasure and satis aotion. If you 
want to know what to grow I will toll yon.— Matt. 
Bramble. 


NAMES 07 PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants. — Ajax. — 1, Ficus elastics; 
2, Draomna indlvisa; 3, Begonia hleraoifolla probably; 

5, Pelargonium oltriodorum; 5, Aoaoia lophantha; 

6, Gravities robnsta; 7, Next week ; 8, Ouronligo reour- 

vaba.- J. E. B.—l and 2, Varieties of Boolopendrinm 

vnlgare; 3 and 4. Send again in flower; 5, Co bourse ter 
mlorophylla; 6, Retino*pora obbnea sores; 7, Jnniperoe 

sinensis.- John W. Leigh.— Shrub, Andromeda flori- 

bnnda. Sand Amaryllis when in flower.- Wm. Robert¬ 

son.—I, Oyperus alternifolius; 2 and 3, Insufficient speci¬ 
mens.- W %'dley. — Oannot name aoourately from a 

■Ingle leaf. Bend again when In flower.- Blue Apron.— 

Rhynooepermum Jasmin old ee.- B. J. Warren— Glad- 

wyn (iris fra iliteima).- Munster. —1, Chrysanthemum 

which we oaunot name; 2, Berberis Aqulfolium; 3, Hells- 

boras fratidus.- Stewart, Rosebank and M. T.— We do 

not name Chrysanthemums.- Wood*order. — CytUus 

raoemoeus.- A Reader.— Diplaous (Mimulus) glutinosue. 

- P. R. J.—By rings japonloa. 

Names of fruit.— J. B. 0 — Apple Alfrleton.- 

E. M. II -Apples: 1, It no donbt Blenneim O/ange; but 
Impossible to name other kinds from single epadmena 

only.- Dr. Kersioill.—A fine specimen of the Eohlin- 

villa Seedling.- J. B., Pursdon —Peon: 1, Dnoheee 

d'Angouldme; 2, B'.aok Woroester; 8, Fjodanto d’Au- 

tomne. Apple, local kind nob reaognleed- W. P. If.— 

Pear Btnrro de Joaghe. Apples: Nob reoognleed from 

Inferior epeoimens sent.- H. Edgar Jacobs.— Apples: 

1, Sykehoate Russet; 2, Wellington. Pears: 3, Beunrd 
Rsnoe probably ; 4, Daoheej d'AugoulOme.- P. L. Ben¬ 

son.—Boat Bean <5 Datondeau. Apples: 1, Eohlin villa 
Seedling; 2, Wellington probably; 8, Minohall Crab.— 
Chas. Willis.— The Apples and Peara were many of them 
out ef character, and so muoh bruised in transit that we 
oannot name them. Speolmene to name should be well- 

paoked, and the numbers erourely fastened thereto.- 

0. Not ton .—Impossible to name aoourately from raoh 
poor epeoimens. Maldenns.— Apples: 1, Not recog¬ 
nised ; 2, Northern Greening; 8, Hambledon Deux Ana ; 
4, Down ton Pippin ; 5, Specimen rotten. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Bamboo.—Perhaps yon have kept the Pelargoniums too 
dry, and that is the oaose of the leaves falling. Give 

more particulars.- Kit. — Sow the Grass seeds in 

the ordinary garden soil, and not on Ooooa-nut fibre.- 

Woodforder. —The tr^t-leaves will make exoellent materiel 

for a hotbed.- P. S.— Do not lay down the late plants of 

the Leamington Brooooli. It is a very hardy kind.- 

Ashby de la Zouch Amateur.— Please repeat query about 
Vines, A?., in a olearer form. We do not understand It 

now.- Walthamstow.—Yon did wrong to plant the Rotes 

In leaf-mould. Replaoe it at onoe with a good loamy ooot- 

post.- Wales.—It you will pieass to eay whether the 

Pelargoniums yon wish to grow for show are Zonalee, or 
large-flowered kinds, we will then advlee yon ae to their 

treatment.- Enquirer.— The leaves of the plants sent 

are evidently affeoted by green-fly and a damp atmos¬ 
phere.- 0. Genders.— Plant the Tnlipi now with the 

other bniba- A. If. H. W.—Yos, Blaok Onrranta may 

bs grown under Apple treee if tbe land ie In good heart, 
and they are nob too mnoh shaded.— Madeira.— We 

know of no book that will help yon.- A Reader.— The 

Enoharls have apparently been overwatered. Please give 

more particular* as to treatment.- W. S. D.— Barron’s 

“ Vines and Vine,” prioe 5s. 9J., poet free from this offioe. 
— C. Dawes.—Moss* repeat query about Pear, ae we do 

not understand what it is yon wish to know.- K.— This 

is a bad cue of shanking, wbioh generally osours In Grapes 
from deficient root aotion, bad drainage, and other 
erases. There have been many notes on it In Gardening. 

- Charles E. Breese.—A pretty double-pink Dahlia of no 

epsoial value, however.- B. W.— Use one of tbe etoves 

advertised in tble paper- H. B. Penning.—We know of 

no book that will give exactly the Information you require. 

- A Constant Subscriber.— Apply to Mecere. James 

Veitob A Sons, Royal Erotic Nursery, King*s-road, Chelsea, 

Lcodon, 8.W.- J. B. W.—AotAy to Mr Anthony 

Waterer, Woking, 3arrey.- W. H. Hopper. —The Carye- 

anthemum is oertalnly worthy of another trial.- Mark 

Johnson.— Letter reoeived ; bnt it oontalned no press 
matter.- P. L. W. —We know of no oheap book on gar¬ 

dening so good to distribute among oottagers and railway 

men as this paper.- King — Apply to on* of ths Rose 

growers advertising In this paper.- T. B.~ To heat so 

a mall a greenhouse one of the stoves advertised in this 
paper would answer well. 
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POULTRY AND RABBITS* 

QUERY. 

^32.—Worms In fowls.—Will aoinaoiie oblige me 
with e on re for worms In fowls?—B. T. 

REPLIES. 

9031.— Brahma fowls.— What object has 
“ Dono ” in view? Does he wish bo keep a hand- 
lome flook of birds, which will give him a fair 
number of tinted eggs all the year round, and 
hatch a brood when required ? If so, I should 
be inclined to keep the Light Brahmas pure. 
They are not the best table fowls; at the same 
tkne, the oockerels and pullets are fair eating, 
and will satisfy most people. If, however, 
“Dono” would prefer better layers, and birds 
whioh caved less for sibting, he should arose the 
Brahmas with some non-sitting variety—say, the 
Minorca or Leghorn. If, again, he is satisfied 
with his present egg supply, and does not object 
to the hens sitting now and again, but wants 
better table fowl, I should recommend him to 
oross with the coloured Dorking or Indian Game. 
The ohickens from this cross aie first-class for 
table purposes, and no one need wish for any¬ 
thing better. The Indian Game oross is the 
hardiest, but the chicks are darker in the skin. 
A two-year-old occk is best for pullets. The 
birds should be mated so as to provide eggs for 
sitting in Maroh and April. The pullets bred 
from them will then be ready to lay next autumn. 
—Doulting. 

9030.— Ducks laying: eggs.— My reply to 
query 889.3, oh the same page as “North 
Briton’s ” query, will ans a sr him. He should trv 
to arrange a quiet corner in the neighbourhot d 
of the lake, planting some of the coarser kinds 
of Grass there, and allowing it to become as 
rank as possible. Ian afraid wild duck* will 
not be easily enticed indoors ; still, by means of 
netting placed over the pen, they may be kept 
inside, and the eggs secured. I should prefer 
to Induce them to lay outside, and leave a few 
eggs in the nest, taking out one each day as 
soon as the duck has laid four or fi ?e. I do not 
think it likely wild ducks will lay many eggs. 
—Doulting. 


"RICHARD SMITH & CO. beg to announoe 

J-v that th«v are continually receiving applications Iron 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will be happy to 
supply any lady or gentleman with partlcnlars ho.—81. John's 

Nurseries. WnroMtAr 


OIX CAMELLIAS, or Aztlea indica, full of 

** bods, IQs. 6d.; large healthy plants of either in 5 inch 
pits; larger specimen* in 7-inoh pots. 2a. 6d. sash. Six 
Asalea mollis, full of buds, 7s 6d. Twelve choice greenhouse 
3*—8. VAN DIB MBERSOH, Queenft Nursery, 
B nlhurst fl.E _ 

THE grandest strain of DARK SWEET 
A WILLI4M8 in the British Isles; seed from the above 
strain. 8d, per packet. Strong plants, to flower next gear, 9d. 
per dox., or 4t. per 100.—T. RAYN8, BarweU, near Hinckley. 


OIR J. PAXTON STRAWBERRY, strong 

w plants, 9s.: stronger Is. 8d. per 100, free.—OHANDLER 
a BON . Fruit Growers. Ash. Sandwich. Kent. 


Splendid Bulbs from Holland. 

Sales every Monday, Wednesday, and Satur¬ 
day, in large and small lots, to suit 
aU buyers. 

TUTR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 

TION at his Great Roonir, 38, King-street, Oovent- 
gardeo, every Monday. Wednesday, and Saturday, at Half- 
pest Twelve o'clock precisely eaah day, first-claw consignments 
of choice named Hyacinths, Tulips. Crocuses. Pci lias. Nar¬ 
cissus and other bulbs arriving daily from well-known farms 
in Holland. 

On view mornings of 8ale and Catalogues had. 


"FLORISTS AND MARKET GARDENERS. 

A —Without Reserve. Under Bill of Sale. The Leave of 
the well-known KCHE NURSERY at Mottingham, Kent 
(10 minutes from Eltham Station), together with Btock, 
Furniture, Howe and Cart, will be sold by Auction by Mo. 
ERNEST OWERS, npon the Premises op 27th Novemb»r, 
1889, at 12 o’clook sharp. Oata'oguos uf the Auctioneer, 
West H a mpstead, N.W. _ 

DEAT.—Pure English Moss Peat Dust.—This 
A fine dost is invaluable as a fertiliser of Lawns and 
Cricket and Lawn-tennis Gro'jnds. Better than leaf- 
mould for repotting choloe Ferns and Plants. In 5 bushel 
bags (1 cwt.) 
a nails 
at the 
Somerset. 


CLREENHOUSES, complete with glass, span- 

** roof, 12 by 8 ft., £ 5 ; 15 by 10 ft., £8 8#. Free on rail; 
other sizes as cneap.—For particulars send for List.—RHEP- 
HBRDjkSON, Daviaville-road. Bhepherd's-hush. Londen. 


WROUGHT IRON SADDLE BOILER (new), 

• * 1 ft. 6in. by 11 in. diameter. Will heat 150 feet 4 in. 

piping, 17s. Also 1 larger size do.. 3 ft 6 in. long, heat 400 
f eet piping. 70 .-P HORBOOK8, Tyld*sley. _ 

HARDENING MONTHLY PARTS.—Readers 

« are requested to note that G a rdxni no is published also in 
a monthly form, neatly bound in a wrapper, at fid. per copy, 
post free, 8d. In this form It is convenient for reference, and 
also for keeping with a view to binding on the completion of 
the volume. 
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JOHN R. FLOWER’S CHEAP PLANTS. 

Last Clearance Offer Spring Flowers. 
DLANT at onoe for early display while ground 

A is warm. All hardy picked plants, safely packed and 
carriage free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

1 nn BRIGHT YELLOW WALLFLOWERS, 

w M., free. The Bel voir Castle variety, of dwarf 
and compact habit, literally smothered with sweet-scented 
flowers; the brightest spring bedding plant we have: 50. 2s. 
Also the popular dark red Wallflowers, same piloe; or mixed 
if required. 

(1R AND SPRING BEDDER POLYAN- 

r THUJ-PR1MR08B RUBY KING.—This is very showy, 
°* bright ruby-red flowers, very early, 
should he planted In quantity. 25 strong, Is., free. 

"DROMPTON 8TOCKS, about eight colours 

i . m,x m J ^winding bright soar let, nurp’e, and white, sturdy 
P 1 * 11 **- Tb ®» e make excellent spring beds, and are unequalled 
for effect and vofljufifulior cutting. 15 for Is. 6d.; 50,3'., free. 

DOUBLE GERMAN WALLFLOWERS.— 

toport®? Strain, hearing Immense spikes of large 
double flowers, all shades. 25 robust plants, 2s. 

DURE WHITE FLOWERS.—Giant white 

A Pink Mrs. Sinkins, surpass all others, strong rooted lsyers, 
each will grow a large dump by spring. 12 for 2s. fid.,free. 

OR GRAND POLYANTHUS, 2s., free, ln- 

“ w eluding fancy, Gold-leoed, Giant, and mottled varieties. 
Testimonial from Ireland: "Polyanthuses have been grand 
Did not think suoh a variety possible." 

HOLD-LACED POLYANTHUSES—Beautiful 

V distinct kind*, principally dark, each flower surrounded 
with a gold edge, extremely rich. 95 plants, 9s. 

DURE WHITE GIANT POLYANTHUS, 25 

A plants, 3*.; very scarce, large blooms on strong stalks, 
very vigorous and showy. Also Giant Yellow and Giant 
Crimson, same price; or mixed. 

KH BEAUTIFUL PANSIES, 2j. ; 100, 4s., 

free. These are seedlings of every imaginable shade, 
perpetusl bloomers all spring and summer, very hardy strain 
Alio Giant Trimardeau Pansies, same price; or mixed. Nice 
transp’anted plants, ready for beds. 

|JEW DOUBLE SCARLET GEUMS.—A real 

As scarlet fl ower, dwarf habit showy for bedding, useful for 
outting. 25 plants, Is. 91., free. 

TALL WHITE MADONNA LILIES.—Large 

A bulbr, homegrown bloomed last season, fresh from 
ground, now is time to plant; among Roses they look magni¬ 
ficent : large pure a h te trumpet flotrers cn stem 3 feet high. 
8a. 91. dozen, free. Not dried imported bulbs. 

WHITE SWEET ROCKETS.—Early-bloom- 

" * ing, sweet-scented favourites, grow anywhere. 95 strong 
plants, is. fid., free. 

JACOB’S LADDER.—Ornamental folUge 

u p'ant, like a Udder, producing In rpring spikes of blue and 
whits fljve s, very pretty. 15 plants, Vs., free. 

DERFNNIAL SUNFLOWERS (Harpallum 

A rigldnm).—Hardy border plant, 2} feet high, covered for 
weeks with golden-yeltow flowers about 3 inabes across, dark 
centres 8 for la. fid.; 12 for 2s. fid , free. 

DOUBLE MAUVE PRIMROSES.—Hardy 

At vigorous pl»nt«, a mass of delicate rosy-mauve flowers, 
very beautiful 12 very strong plants, c umpa showing bloom, 
4a., frea; 6for 2i. 31 

■WHITE HONESTY, bearing long spikes pure 

** white Phlox like flowers an 1 ornaments seed-vessels; 
keeps for years when cut inloors. 25 plant*, Is. 9JL, free. 

J 1 ARLIEST Spring Flower, for edging or rook- 
Al work.—Arabia albida is smothered with white flowers in 
February; dwarf ouahlons 3 inchei high. S5 nice tufts, 
lr. fid., free. 

"DOUBLE WHITE DAISIES.—Make a lovely 

Af edging for bulbs or other spring favourites. Nice plants, 
showing bloom, 50,2s.; 100,4i., free. Mixed colours, same price. 

MEW FORGET-ME-NOTS -Alpestris, Vio- 

As toria. very dwarf, large flowers In dec He umbala, the best 
kind for pots; also the new Biiza-for-Robert. a very large- 
flowered k ind, useful for bouq nets. 95 strong plantr (12 of each 
above new kinds), lr. 9d , free. 

TO STRONG LAYERS CARNATIONS in 12 

1“ splendid finest Hhow kinds, 63 ., free, many worth If. each 
Now is time to plant. 

TJAVE YOUR GREENHOUSE GAY for 2*. 3d. 

AA 25 strong Cinerarias, 2a. 3?., very choice dwarf strain- 
grand large Howera of every shade; my customers say they 
are grand. Strong hardy plants that will give early bloom, 
uontinulng for weeks la greenhouse, a real amateur’s plant. 
25 plants, 9a. 31., free; 12 for la. 4d. 

DURE white aweet-ioented winter-blooming 

A plant for greenhouse. The Nlootlana a dials Is very 
popular, long tube flowers deliciously, soentiag the greenhouse 
through. 12 strong plants for pots. Is. 9d., free. 

JOHN R. FiiOWiSR, flood Horohant, 
Uiley, near Rotherham. 

DEVONSHIRE ROCKERY FERNS, choioe 

A-f variety, including Oimunda regalia. 50 3j.; 100,5s.: extra 
large, 100, 7s, free.—BROWN, Brookader, Kingskerswell, 


UUALLFLOWER, strong plants, — Sutton’s, 
* • Daniels’, Lorenz's, Germsnv, finest strain, doable and 
single, 12, Is. fid., 100. Ss., free.—BROWN, Brookader, Kings- 
kerswell, Devon._ 


DSMUNDA REGALIS, Royal Fern, large 
Af roots, 12, Si.: extra large, 12, 4s.—BROWN, Brookader, 
Klngskera well, Devon._ 


OTRAWBERRY PLANTS.-Sir J. Paxton, 

2i 6d. 100; Laxton's Noble. 2s. 3d. per dor., free. Prices 
quoted for larger qnantltier—H. BOTTING, Botley^Hants. 

OTRAWBERRY RUNNERS.— Paxtoi lsT"; 

^ B. Queen, Is. fid.; Noble 10s. per ICO. fid. extra delivered. 
Cash with order.—R. BINN8. Lovelands, Reigate. 


JCELAND POPPIES, white, yellow, and 

A scarlet. Is. dox. Herbaceous Manta in beautiful variety, from 
Is. fid. doz. List sent.—MRS. WATBON, Huswall, Cheshire. 


CHAR. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 
Winehfleld, Hants. 

"DOSES.—Strong bushes, well-rooted and 

Av but varieties only, one dozen in 12 varieties, 5s.; 94 in 
24 varieties, 9s. fid.; 33 in 36 varieties, 14 j.. carriage paid. 

OR FINE evergreen and deciduous TREES 

AND SHRUBS, 2 to 4 ft., for planting in new grounds, 
villa gardens, Ss., consists of Onpressus, Laurel, Yews, 
Hollies, Junipers, 4c, 6s. fid., carriage paid bf rail. 

WILSON JUNR. AMERICA^ BLACK- 

< • BERRY.—Everyone should grow this as it produees 
quantities of delicious and large glamy Mack fruit, and ia 
quite hardy. Strong plants, six. Is. 101., or 3s. fid. dozen., 
carriage fiea. 

ITELLEBORUS NIGER (Christmas Row), 

AL pure-wh’.ts, quite hardy, very fine-plants, full of bloom- 
buds for Xmas, and New Year, 3a. 9i. dozen, or 6,9s, car free. 

VICTORIA OR PERPETUAL BEARING 

▼ RASPBERRY. —This variety should be in every garden, 
as it produoeafiuitfrom July to October: a great acquisition. 
StroDg fruiting canes, 9s. fid. dosen, carriage free. 

3 WHITE, 3 Black, and 3 Red CURRANTS, 

and 3 GOOSEBERRIES, strong fruiting trees, 3s. 9d., 
carriage paid. 

10 HANDSOME auorted hardy evergreen 

Au SHRUBS, for pots or window boxes, oar. free. 9t. fid. 

0[)n SELECTED BULBS, including 18 fino 

cx\J\J Hraolnlhs, and a splendid assortment of Tullpr, 
Narcissus, Crocus, Bell las, Glaaiolus, 4c., tumble for gardens, 
rooms, or greenhouse, fis. fid.; half quantity, Ss. fid.; quarter 
Is. 101, carriage free. 

AZALEAS AND CAMELLIAS.—Splendid 

AA plants for win tar bloom, being covered with bloom-buds, 
safely packed, 9e. 9d. eaoh, carriage free. 

JNDIA-RUBBER-PLANTS, large, hoalfefay 

A plantr, 3s. 9d. each, carriage free. 

(30LANUMS.—Large plants, covered with 

w beautiful harries, 3. 9s. 91., carlage free. 

PRICA C ARNE A, six, 1. 91. Lavender, 

AJ very strong, 9s. fid. dosen. Spi mi Palmata, six, la. 91. 
Deutzia gracilis, 3, la. fid. 6 Virginian Cheepers, la. 6d. 
6 Sweetbrie's. Is. 6d. 6 Ivies, la. 6d. All strong plants, 
carriage paid. Money returned if satisfaction is not given. 
CHAfl. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 

_ _ Win e hfleld, Hants. _ 

CHEAP & CHOICE HARDY FLOWERS, 

For present planting and suooessive flowering. 
Achillea, Double white rosette flowers, ia clueferi 

Is. 6d. doz. 

Campanula grand!*, grand dwarf, tingle while. 

Is. fid. doz. 

Harpallum (J apanece S anil owsr), 2 varieties, la Sd. dcx. 
HeUanthua, double perennisl Sunflower), la (id. doe. 
Iris germanica, 12 grand varieties, like Orohida 3s. don. 
Pyrethrums, double named French varieties, 3i do*. 
Rudbeokla hirta, golden-vellow, dark mntrt.UMtdax. 
Stenactis speciosa, blue Marguerite flowers, ls.bd.dox. 

Complete OoUeotioo, 12s. 6d.; half, fs. fid. 
SEEDLINGS.— Aquilegias, Iceland Popples, 3 colours, 
orang% yellow, and white, De'phinhims, Sweet Wil lama, 
Wallflowers, Is. doz.; 12 of each, Ss. fid.; all free for easb. 
R. OWEN, F.E.HJ5^ 

Floral Nursery, Maidenhead. 
triGH COLOURED PRIMROSES.—Dean ■ 

AL splendid hybrids, finest in the kingdom, 96, la Id.; fiO, 
9s. 3d., free.—J. OO R NHILL. By fleet, Surrey, 

TRUE OLD PINK CLO VE, scarce, deliciously 
A fragrant, hardy as oommon Pink, 3, la. 3d.; fi, fc.: 12 
3a. fid Everlasting Pe^s, 2, Is. 3d.; white kind, ls.-^J 
OORNHILL. By fleet, Surrey. 

FRENCH GIANT PANSY (Trimar- 

deau), immense flowen^Ugart^hi oult ivatlon, varied 




oalours. 20. Is. fid., free.— JJ 


ILL, Byfleet, 8urrey. 


OTRAWBERRY MARGUERITE, fruit up t 

L* li os. in weight, very early, immense cropper, 25 , lsTSc. 
50 1 _9s. 3d.. fre».—J. OORNHILL, Bv fleet, 8urre y. 

OHOVV GOOSEBERRY TREES, in all ISe 

^ best varieties, at 3z., 4s. ( and 6s. per doz. Auriculas, 
stroag plants. Is. per doz. — J. BOTTOMLEY, Greet]and. 
Yotk sbire._ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. —Large bushy plants, 

'J 9fi to 100 buds, all colours, 83. each, packed (na- 
TtTRNBR, That to-heath, Bt. Helens.__ 

DULBS.—AMATEURS’ COLLECTION.—12 

** Hyacinths, 12 Tn’ips, 5D Crocuses, 12 double white 
Narcissus. 12 Ranunculus, 12 Anemonos, 12 Boilla, 6 Gladi¬ 
olus, 12 Iris, 2 Bermuda white Lilies WataonL Lot. 5s.; 

2«. 9d , free. 6 pure white African Tuberoser, Is 31, free. 
TURNER, Thatto-heath, Bt. Helens. __ 

UUORTH £1 each.—GARDEN GUIDE, 7d., 

** free. Oinerarla and Primulas, Is. fid. dos., free, from 
pots.—TURNER Thattc-heath, St Helens. 


DANSIES—100 stout, well-rooted plants, in 
A ten choice named varieties, or three separate colours for 
bedding, free, 9s fid —J. GALVIN, Nuraeries, Rot oommon. 


(CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS, 40 ohoiea 

u named vsrs, 2s., post free; 100, 5s., all different— H. 
WOOLMAN. Munts-street, Bmall heath, Birmingham. 


ffEA ROSES ON OWN ROOTS.—Strong 

A plants, 5s. per doz.; 32j. par 100 Hybrid Perpstualw, 
4s. 61 per doz.; 30a. pet 10); carriage paid. List. Aponogaton 
distaobyon, Gape rood Lily, 3 plants, 9s. 61., free.— W. 
DAWBBB, Rueltes Brayea Lodge, Guernsey. 


10 GRAND named CARNATIONS or PICO- 

4“ TEES, 3s., free for cash with order.—HOOPER, Floriwfi 

B,th- Origii si frci'". 
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Abutilooa .. « 5H 

Apple end Peer tree# 

pyramid.558 

Appier, two good .. 538 
Apple-trees, piunioff .. 539 
Auriculas, show, hsrdi- 

neu of.630 

Aseleee end Heaths, 

Peek Moee-liiter for.. 630 
Aielees, Indian, end 
A bn ti lone, treatment 
of .. ^ .. .. 530 

Berberry, Corel (Bcrbr- 
ridopsia coralline).—A 
floe wall shrub.. .. 613 
Beene. Trench, dwell . 630 
Bourardlas in e oool- 
hooee .. M 530 

Boarerdlee, treetmenk 

of.630 

Cabbage-pis nts club¬ 
bing, worme in cld 
gardens end .. 530 

Oebbeeej. Cole wort .. 638 
Oeloeolerle Oemden Hero 617 


Cemelite, cultoreote n 531 
CeineUon culture M 614 
Oeineklooe, planking .. 516 
Chrysanthemums, build* 
ing e house lor.. .. 538 
Chrysanthemums, lete* 
flowering .. .. 6£6 

Chrysanthemums on the 
ouiklng-down syateuo, 
growing .. „ ..578 

Chr j u nthemun a, wash¬ 
ing- .. ^ ..616 

Climbers, arched trel¬ 
lises for ~ .. .. 611 

Oroeuaee, Indian (Plei- 
onea) .. .. n 617 

Cytiaus reoemoana .. 681 
Dendioblnm Werdie* 
num .... M 517 

Dlelytia apeotabi'U _ 583 
Bohererlea blooming In 

winker.530 

Tenoe, e dividing .. 634 
Ternaj Hare* foot (De- 


X 25T 

Poxgloree (DigiUlto) In 
the garden n N 
Fruit garden _ M 
Fruit growing for e He- 

Fruit-trees for high lail* 

tudea . 

Fuchsias .. „ 

Garden, flower, mixing 
lime rubbich with the 
Boilofa .. 

Garden, old. ertlfioiel- 
mauure for an.. 
Gerdenr, elterekiona in 
Greenhouse *. „ 

Greenhouse, erecting e 
Heather as an edging for 
borders .. .. „ 

Horseradish, eradicat¬ 
ing. M 

Hjednthua candies ns, 
growing . „ 

Iaolepia gracilis, an ut- 
healkhy. In a cottage.. 
Lawn, making a.. 


EX. 

Lamuatinua not flower* 

irg. 

lily of the Valley 
Mur brooma, growing .. 
Orchid blooms, drying.. 
Outdoor garden - _ 

Paeon ies not flowering .. 
Pan ion - flower, treat¬ 
ment of a .. n 
Peach-tree bearing Nec¬ 
tarines, a 

Pf sc h-tree for a ocol- 

house . 

Peer end Plum-trees, 
unfruitful 

Peer oordonr, diagonal 
Peer-tree, old, on a 
north wail .. .. 

Fear growing 
Perennials under tall 
treea ^ — 

Plante, autumn-bloom¬ 
ing, good M 
Plants, flowering, for a 
greenhouse 


Plante for a apex-roofed 
greenheure .. ..539 

Plants, hardy, for foic- 

irg.533 

Plants, herbaceous, for 
beds In an orchard .. 635 
Polyanthuses, trans¬ 
planting .. - .. 5S0 

Pomegranates notflower* 

ing.536 

Poultry and rabbits 548 
Privet cuttings, planting 533 
Questions and answers.. 531 
Rhododendrons in peta 634 
Rosemary in mar sea M 534 
Rote Glolre Lyonnaiae.. 534 
Rose-growing and wcnca 124 
Rosea, Christmas, treat¬ 
ment of.535 

Rosea. Marshal Niel, 
pruning .. n ..524 
Boaea, pfiuatirg _ ..634 

Roses, treatment of .. 514 
Bose trees not flowering 5M 
Salvias .. ^ ..611 


Season, mildness of the 531 
Spiraea jspcnica . •. 633 

Spiiwa palmate .. *. 538 

Sobralia macrantha .. 537 
Solomon’s Beal .. ..633 

Thalietiom! sdlantlfc- 
11 um ^ .. ^ 15 

Tomatoes, forcing .. 5!0 
Tomatoes, outdoor .. 559 
Town garden, work in 

the .533 

Trees and ehrnhs, plant¬ 
ing.. .. _ .. 533 

Trees for a uncky cli¬ 
mate .538 

Vallota purpurea, treat¬ 
ment of - .. n 691 

Vegetable garden .. 533 
Vims, hardy and orna¬ 
mental „ .. ..617 

Vines, penning and 
manuring .. ..678 

Weeds, etc., in a garden 680 
Week’s work, the oom- 
tng. . 513 


ALTERATIONS IN GARDENS. 
Autumn, when the gardening anxiebiea—for the 
lime being at leant—may be laid to have ter* 
minated, aeeme a fitting time to take a took of 
oar position, with a view to the recasting, if 
need be, of the material! npon whloh our gar¬ 
dening efforts and energies are employed. The 
general tendency of the present age is towards 
eoonomy, and the new-born seal for saving or 
earning has led many to rearrange their gardens 
on a oommeroial bail*. The long-continued 
agricultural depression has seriously diminished 
Inoomea, and many gentlemen are now burdened 
with larger gardens than they feel jaatified in 
keeping up. To those who have no real innate 
love for Nature gardening is very mnoh a matter 
of fashion, and may be generally regarded in the 
nature of a luxury. As a matter of oonrse, in 
times of depression gardening, to a oertain 
extent, most languish. Fortunately, at the 
present time the love for gardening is not con¬ 
fined to the rioh only, bat is rapidly permeating 
every olass down to the lowest in the social 
■oale; it has, in faob, become a national neces¬ 
sity. It is true now, as lb always has been, and 
probably always will be, that the great gardens 
In each disbriob give a tone to the smaller plaoes 
scattered around. I was particularly struck 
with this when visiting Belvolr Castle some 
years ago, then, and now, famed for its beautiful 
display of spring flowers, for every cottage 
garden, from Grantham to the duoal castle, and 
all the villages round, was overflowing with 
spring flowers, showing ohat the influences of 
the great garden were paramount Tears ago, 
when the fashionable world was smitten with 
the mania for oreating large massea of brilliant 
exobio flowers, an unhealbhy stimulus was given 
to a particular form of gardening, and the 
reaction which is now more or less felt Is bat the 
natural outcome of previous extravaganoe, and 
would have set In sooner or later if there had 
never been any agricultural depression. In the 
matter of 

Garden design, the tendency of the age is 
towards greater freedom. The man who now 
proposed to make little formal patohes of 
different coloured stones or gravels, edged about 
pith Box, in front of a mansion would find his 
Occupation gone, and yet it is not so long slnoe 
suoh deformities were the rage in the fashion¬ 
able world. Whatever style of gardening is 
adopted there must be good walks, and the 
walks in all gardens should be dry and well 
made. Thera is more than one way of making 
walks. Conorote walks, if well made, are 
excellent 1 . Asphalte has its meribs, and bright 
gravel, that oan be freshened and renewed as 
often as we like, seems to meet the ideas of mosb 
people. I believe no betber or cheaper walk oan 
be made than by taking ont the soil a foot or so 
deep, place 10 inches of brickbats or stones on 
the bottom, and 4 inches of good binding gravel 
on the top, and then all that is necessary for 
years is to turn the gravel over onoe a year wibh 
a fork or spade, regulate the surface, and roll it 
down firmly. In the removal of soil or turf, if 
the turf Is to be laid down again the surface 
should he made firm, but no amount of ramming 
or treading will make the land as firm and close 
as it was when It came from the hand of its 
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Maker. So, as the years roll round, the tuxf 
whioh has been disturbed, no matter how care¬ 
fully laid down, will require to be taken up, the 
ground levelled and the turf relaid. All forms 
of gardening require a pure atmosphere and a 
good fertile soil to obtain the best results, and 
it is well for those who are able to grasp the 
situation at first without being taught by an 
unpleasant, or it may be a bitter, experience 
what may and what cannot be done. In laying 
ont small gardens. Individual fancies and tastes 
should have free scope. As these are matters 
which do not really come under the term 
** oulture,” the person whose ideas are prim and 
formal may, if he likes, have his formally laid- 
oub garden, where experience will soon teaoh 
him what he cannot and what he can grow well. 
On the other hand, those who love to see 
Natural growth may have in the smallest 
patch a little bib of Nature, untrammelled and 
unpruned if they like; but both the formalist 
ana the lover of Nature will travel on the same 
road at first, as all systems of gardening require 
the same oare in the preparatory work. An 
open lawn in front of the windows, running 
away and becoming lost in green grassy glades, 
among trees and shrubs, forms an exceedingly 
pleasant groundwork for pretty informal groups 
of hardy and other flowers. I do nob mean that 
the open plaoes should be filled np with the 
masses of flowers, but a group here and there 
mighb be dropped into the margins, or fitted in 
some salient position where a green background 
could lend lbs aid in toning down too much 
brilliancy. The Daffodils, the Lilies, Hollyhocks, 
Tritomas or Torch Flowers, Gannas, Pampas 
Grass, Japanese Anemones, Fachsiaa, and many 
other things might be mentioned as suitable. 

E. 


Mildness of the season.— It may be in¬ 
teresting to some of the readers of Gardening 
as evidence of the extreme mildness of this 
November, thab the following plants are still in 
bloom in my garden even so far north as Chester: 
Roses, Wallflowers, Double Daisies, Common 
and Hybrid Primroses, Frenoh Marigold, large 
yellow Marigold, Lobelia oompaota. Chrysan¬ 
themum, Chrysanthemum maximum, Rudbeokia, 
Nasturtium, Antirrhinum, Michaelmas Daisies, 
Genoa, Pentstemon, Pyrefchrum, Feverfew, Pelar¬ 
gonium, Phlox Drummondi, common Phlox, Tage- 
tee, Jasminum nudifiorum, Mignonette, Pansies, 
St. Brigid’a Anemone, Showy Fleabane, alpine 
Anrionla, Periwinkle, Fuchsias, Marguerites, 

? allow Alyssum, Dahlias (single and Cactus), 
mmortelles, Sweet Williams, Hollyhocks, Poly¬ 
anthus, Violets, Nemophila, Foxgloves, Silene, 
Veronica prostrata. Kook Roses in bud on the 
point of blooming.— S. Hardinge. 

Abdtilons* —In a reoent number of Garden¬ 
ing, the answer to a query about AbutUons is 
that they are greenhouse plants. A corre¬ 
spondent this week says how will they do when 
stood out of-doors or plunged in their pots in 
borders ? Bub how many Know of their great 
beauty and value as half-hardy shrubs ? I have had 
this year three and four-year old plants of Boule 
da Neige, 5 feet high by feet diameter, with 
leaves measuring 10 incites by 7£ inohes; Duo de 
Malakoff, 6 feet l>y 4| feet, and 7$ feet by 6 feet 
diameter, with leaves 13 inohes by 14 Inohes; 
A. grandiflorum, 5 feat 3 inohas by 6 faat (but 


ovaiorowded by other things); King of the 
Yellows, 5 feet 6 inches high by 3 feet diameter; 
the largest Malakoff never getting a gleam of 
sunshine until it had overtopped the Ivy-oovered 
north-wall olose behind it. Mosb of them have 
been in bloom the whole year, but their peculiar 
beauty is still more In the large, rioh foliage and 
habit of growth. Bonle de Neige especially 
becomes of the deepest green, and the five* 
fingered dependent leaves of the old sort, Duo 
de Malakoff, are extremely beantlful. Now, In 
November, after repeatedly standing several de¬ 
grees of frost uninjured, they have been lifted 
and potted, to be housed, some in a vinery, some 
in outhouses; anywhere to keep jnst free of 
frost; and will be ready to go into the borders 
again by the middle or end of May. I may 
add that a few weeks since they had their roots 
ont round with a sharp spade, and when taken 
up were full of fresh, young fibre.—C. B. 


ARCHED TRELLISES FOR CLIMBERS. 

I always feel sorry when I see wire trellises pat 
up in gardens. They are seldom appropriately 
placed, and when required for climbers that lose 
their foliage in winter their obtrusive ugliness 
is then very oonspionons. There can be nothing 
more formal-looking than wire trellises, and 
when, as is often the oase, they are dotted about 
in the flower garden, they have a gaunt appear¬ 
ance when not covered with foliage of any kind. 
A trellis of this form constructed of wood is far 
preferable. I have seen some good examples 
made of Oak, the pieces being portions of orooxed 
boughs, and put together so as to avoid formality 
as much as possible. This kind of trellis is, of 
oonrse, more natural-look ing than that made of 
wire, but in any cue I think it is a mistake to 
place a trellis in any part of the garden exoept 
where the path leads away to other portions of 
it. It seems qnite natural to enter the flower 
garden through an arohway, or to pass through 
one in some qnlet corner of it, bat one fails to 
see that any good purpose is served by placing 
one in the centre of the pleasure grounds. 
A too 

Common mistake is that of ooverlng either 
partially or entirely with a trellis the path that 
runs from the highway to the dwelling. The 
owners of villa gardens often make a mistake in 
this way. In small and moderate-sized gardens 
especially, that portion immediately in front of 
the dwelling should be left free from tall objects. 
A friend who wished to grow Clematises put up 
a trellis for them in the manner above mentioned. 
The garden is a square piece of ground, fronting 
the road, and could be made to look very pretty 
all the year round—in fact, it was so until the 
arches were pat up. In summer, when the 
Clematises are in bloom, there is a grand show, 
though rather too mnoh of one thing for suoh a 
small space, but in winter the ngliness of this 
trellis-work makes me wish that I had a free 
hand in that garden for a few hoars. Had these 
arohes been pieced at each eorner of the house 
where the paths lead away to other portions of 
the garden, the effeob would have been as good, 
while they would not have interfered with the 
general arrangement of the garden. I know of 
another instance where half-a-dozen of these 
arohed trellises are dotted about in conspicuous 
positions in front of the dwelling. The garden is 
prettily laid ont, and there does not happen to 
Original from 
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bo any Urge trees and shrubs to hinder sn onin« 
tempted view of the Uwn and flower-beds. 
This the trellises much ioterfere with, and in 
the winter they sadly mar the natural features 
of the garden. B. 

Extracts from a garden diary from November 
23rd to November 30M. 

Moved a number of the trees and shrubs prepared for 
forcing to the forcing-house to push them on for the new 
year's parties. These Include euoh things ae Ltlao) and 
Azalea Pen bio* ; the last named is very sweet and easily 
foroed, and Is grown In quantity for the oonserratcry 
and for cutting. Both the Ghent and the Japanese 
Azaleas foroe well. Some of the early white Azaleas are 
Invaluable for winter flowering, notably the semi doable 
white variety, Deutsohe Perle, which Is now beautifully 
in blossom, without having reoelved much forcing. 
Other shrubs which foroe easily are Deutzla gracilis, 
Sliphylea oolohloa, the double-white Prunus, Mid the 
small-flowered, double-white Spiro* prunlfolla. Rhodo¬ 
dendrons are very telling plants, and foroe easily, and one 
Is surprised that more use is not made of the brilliant- 
coloured, early-flowering hybrids, as the least applloatlon 
of heat will oause their buds to start. The stove is very 

E ly now with winter-flowering Begonias, Gssnerlae, 
ranthemumr, Jus tides, Pentae rosea, Polnsettia pul- 
oherrima. Euphorbia Jaoquiniseflora, with a few Oyprlpe- 
dlnms, Dendrobtume, and other easily-managed Orchids, 
and a few dangling sprays of the soarlet Passion-flowers, 
and other orsepers on the roof. I always think stove- 
plants at this season are so bright and fresh, and every¬ 
thing looks so spring-like In Vie genial temperature. 
Sowed a pan of Lobelia-seeds. I prefer towing now In a 
greenhouse temperature, and bringing the little plante 
on under a cool treatment, than waiting till Maroh and 
rushing them on In heat. Rearranged one of the her¬ 
baceous borders. Some of the plants had become too 
large and ooarse, and others required a ohange of site. I 
always think the greater part of the plants (but not all) 
are better for a ohange every four or five years, and in 
that time the borders require breaking up Mid renewing. 
If the border contains any plants that dislike disturbance, 
It is an easy matter to work round them, and I find, 
though there are some plants that are best left alone at 
theee partodloal removals, they always seem to thrive 
better after the soil around them has been trenohed over 
and manured. This seems to prove that tbongh there 
are oertain plante which dislike any disturbance of their 
mein position they have no objection to fresh soil being 
brought into oontaot with tb6ir feeding roots. As a rule, 
very slow growing plants do not profit from a frequent 
removal; but short of an absolute removal they may be 
helped by working in fresh material around them. In my 
oase the replanting will not be dene Immediately. A 
oommon plant or two will not be returned to the border 
and those have been thrown away. The others have been 
laid In where they will remain till the soil has been 
exposed to the weather and pulverised by Its Influence. 
These changes and renewals give an opportunity for 
fresh arrangements in grouping, and for the Introduction 
of new plante. I always find these replanted borders are 
more sought for than those whioh have been planted some 
years. At any rate, obangis of this kind ms beneficial to 
the plants and ourselves also, as leading to more study of 
the materials and their suitable arrangement. I have 
been busy pruning fruit-trees on walls. I like to get as 
much of this work done as possible whilst the weather is 
mild, especially as regards the north walls and other bad 
aspeots. In my young days I have had many a oold day 
of shivering under north walls in winter, when the time 
would have been more profitably spent in doing some work 
that would suffice to keep the blood in circulation. Rolled 
and swept lawns. A lawn oannot be kept in order 
without a frequent use of the roller at this season; In fact, 
the roller now should take the plaoe of the mowing 
maahlne, and go Its weekly round. It is exoeedingly 
pleasant to have a frame or frames filled with Violets now. 
The delloious perfume when the lights are open oan be In¬ 
haled many yards away. The doable Marie Louise I find 
the moot useful for early gathering. I also grow a lot of 
the single Russian for planting in borders. By replantirg 
annually they flower In open weather all the winter, and 
this annual removal throws more vigour Into the plants, 
and lengthens the stalks of the flowers, so that they are 
easily tied into bunohes. These oommon hardy Violets 
are nice for planting at the foot of a wall or fence, or In 
sheltered corners anywhere. Made a olearanoe near the 
hardy fernery, preparatory to making some little exten¬ 
sion. The best of this kind of Informal gardening is it 
may grow In any direction without injury being done 
to the unity or harmony of the plaoe. Some parte of the 
fernery when first made were planted somewhat thickly, 
as the plants were small; but now thsy require more 


Greenhouse. 

Fuchsias.— Plants that were treated so as to keep 
them flowering late will not after this make mueh display, 
as If even they have flowers on them that are yet un¬ 
opened, the leaves get shabby, so as to give them an un¬ 
inviting appearanoe. Consequently, it is beat to allow the 
soli to get partially dry, and out in the branohes as far as 
necessary. In this way they will oooupy little room, and 
oan be stowed away until the time again comes for 
starting them into growth. If there la not room for them 
elsewhere in a greenhouse, vinery, Peaoh-house, or other 
structure where they oan be kept safe from frost, they 
mty be put under a plant stage, taking care that they are 
tar enough away from the hot-water pipes, and where the 
water that is given to other things does not reaoh them so 
as to make the soil too wet. Though it is better to avoid 
letting the soil get quite dry in the way that is sometimes 
practised during the resting period, still if the roots are 
too wet they will perish. The advantage of keeping a 
little moisture in the soil Is that the eyes puih a little, 
which enables the plante to move maoh more qulokly 
whea subjected to neat than they do after being quite 
dormant in the manner that ooours when the soil Is com¬ 
pletely dry. 

Hardy plants for forcing.—It Is now time to 
make ready suoh hardy plants ae are to be fqroed, as If the 
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taking up and potting Is not carried out without delay, 
frost may at any time interfere with the work. There are 
many kinds of hardy herbaceous subjsots that oan be 
used for flowering in pots with more or less forcing, or 
with the use of no more warmth than is given to ordinary 
greenhouse stock, yet it is best to oonflne those that are 
so used to sorts that will give the most bloom propor¬ 
tionate to the room the plants oooupy, and also that 
yield flowers that are alike suitable for cutting, or for 
greenhouse or room deooratlOD. 

Lily Of the Valley.—This oommon hardy plant is a 
general favourite for forcing; the pure white colour of 
the flowers, combined with their frag ran oe and the freedom 
with whioh they are produced, commend it for general 
me. It le more aooommodattng than most things in the 
treatment that it will submit to, ee it will bear harrying 
on In a temperature so high as to be fatal to the flowering 
of all bat a very limited nnmber of plante; and it will 
bloom equally as well when allowed to oome on later with 
only a little warmth. Amateurs are most liksly to 
euooeed by subjecting the plant .to a moderate heat. 
Where the flowers are wanted ae early as they oan be had 
it Is beet to use the selected Imported roots, of whioh 
large quantities are now annually brought over. The 
hotter summers, and consequent earlier completion of the 
season’s growth, coupled with the special attention to the 
cultivation, enable the imported plante to bloom earlier 
than home-grown roots. When the flowers will do to 
ooms in later, ray by the beginning of February, home¬ 
grown roots will answer, provided they have been pro¬ 
perly grown. That is, where the plants have had the 
neoeesary room in a bed of well-prepared soli out of the 
reaoh of the roots of shrubs or trees; even in this oase it 
is well to pick out the strongest crowns, whioh show by 
their thlok plump oondltlon that they have flowers In 
them. If the thin pointed orowns are used it only ends In 
disappointment, as they are devoid of bloom, and ean 
only produce leave*. In taking the plante up, those tbai 
have flowers In them oan easily be seen, and must be 
separated from the other*, with as many of the fibrous 
roots attached to them as oan be seoured; the others oan 
be again planted. Pnt them in lines 8 inches or 0 inches 
apart, and 8 inches or 4 inches asunder in the raws. In 
two years' time the greater portion will be in flue order 
for forcing. In potting twelve or fifteen orowns oan be 
pnt ia each pot. It is in every way better to use only 
enoh orowns as have bloom in them than to foroe dumps 
whioh generally give many mors leaves than bloom- 
spike*. 

Spiresi japonic*.—Where this Spiro* Is well pre¬ 
pared by growing the olnmps In an open situation, in 
fairly good ground, and the forcing is properly managed 
without wing too much heat, it is one of the moet useful 
of all the plante that oan be had In bloom during winter. 
Imported roots are muoh uied, but they are in no way 
better than those whioh anyone oan grow in this country 
who has a bit of open ground in a kibohen garden, or 
elsewhere, in whioh the plants oan be grown until in a 
condition for forcing. Olumps should be used that are not 
too large to admit of their roots, without undue compres¬ 
sion, being put in fl-lnoh or 7-inoh pots. When thsy are so 

X that thsy require qnttlng in half to allow of their 
into pots of oonronient size they euffsr in the 
separation to an extent that interferes with taeir bloom¬ 
ing. Drain ths pats sufficiently, and use soil of a 
moderately light nature, with a liberal quantity of rotten 
manure sit tea, and a sprinkling of sand added. 

Spiraea palmata. —The flowers of this dlstlnot 
habited plant are very effective. Their bright odour and 
plnme-llke form oontraet well with those of other things; 
but the plant will not bear so muoh heat as 8. jiponio*. 
If at ail harried the flowers are too soft to last long, or id 
keep from flagging when used for cutting*. It is a muoh 
stronger grower than S. japonic*, requiring the use of 
larger olumps, whioh necessarily most have larger pots. 
In all cases there must not be any redaction of the roots, 
heoos it Is requisite to use pots that will admit a moderate 
amount of soil in addition to allowing the space needful 
for their roots. Tbe plante must be strong, otherwise they 
will produce fow flowers. There is a white variety of 
8 . palmata that does not differ In any way from the orim- 
•on form, except in the colour of the flowers. When it be- 
oomes more plentiful II will, doubtless, be more used for 
blooming in pots daring the winter and early spring. 

Solomon’s Seal.—This answers admirably for flower¬ 
ing in pots, but it should not be hurried on too qulokly, 
or the flowers, and also the leaves, look weak and sickly, 
which spoils their appearanoe in whatever way they are 
used. The creeping stems extend far, so that to have 
plants that are oapable of prododng a sufficient nnmber of 
their arched spikes, maoh larger pots are required than 
win suffice for any of the previously-named tubjeote. 
Where the flowers are wanted for ousting alone shallow 
boxes may bt used In plaoe of pots. When the plante are 
required for oonservatory, or for room) decoration, pots 
look the best. 

Dielytra spectabUls.— This most felegant habited 

S lant to some extent is better adapted for flowering in- 
oors in pots than outside, as in th« open air, unleM pro¬ 
tected, it is liable to suffer much from spring frosts. This 
omes through its natural disposition to begin growing be¬ 
fore the odd weather is over. Large old plants of this 
Dielytra, that have stood long without being removed, are 
not well adapted for forcing, as when tbe olumps go long 
without being disturbed they make long, thick, fleshy 
roots that are Incapable of being taken up with many 
young fibres, and thsy do not admit of being put in pote 
that are not so big as to be unsightly and out of proportion 
to the plants. For this reason stook that Is to be potted 
should be grown especially for the purpose. This Dlely tra 
will grow from pleoea of the strong or moderate-sized 
roots, whioh If out In bite about 8 inohes or 4 inohei long, 
and planted early In the spring before the growth begins 
to move, will form plante suitable for pot culture in about 
two yean. I a taking theee, and also the different subjects 
already referred to up. the work should be done OMefully, 
so that all the fine root* may be seoured, as the presence 
of these in an nsmntilated state has muoh to do with the 
way the plante will flower. All the plante under notioe 
should, as soon as potted, be stood in oold {rite, frames, or 
anywhere where there happens to be room for them, 
and they oan be kept out of the reaoh of frost; for, 
though nob susoeptible of In] ary when in the open ground, 
they do not like their roots being frozen when oonflned in 
pote. Thomas Buns. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Bars walls are always objeotionable features in any wall 
arranged garden; in fact, they are not often seen In wall 
planted grounds, ae tasteful people generally try to bids 
naked walls among their first efforts. Then are plenty of 
creeping or dlmblng plante well suited for every aspect. 
On southern walls Teas and Noisettes Roses will do well 
if the border in whioh they Me planted is deepened and 
manured. This is a good seaaon to plant the hardiest 
kinds, suoh as Gloiro da Dijon, William Allan Riohardson. 
Jaune Deepest, and MMdonal Nlel, ail of whioh are very 
rapid growers. For a dwarf wall plant Safrano, Souvenir 
d’LJn Ami, Gathering Mermefa. Homtre, Cdine Fo rastl er. 
R6vs d'Or, and Lemarque. The old crimson H.P. General 
Jioquimenot is a splendid wall Rose, if the wall does nos 
exceed 8 feet or 9 feet in height. Make a good border and 
plant 3 feet apart. Wistaria sinenals is a fine cllmbe. 
for a warm aspeob where there Is plenty of spaoe to cover. 
The Clematis family offers muoh variety In oolour, and 
very gorgeous effects may be produced in summer by 
planting several varieties. The old favourite, J&okman 
is extensively planted. The only objection to ihea 
Clematises is their rusty appearance In winter. If they 
are associated with some other neat growing plant, say a 
•mail-leaved, variegated Ivy, the effect, both in winter and 
summer, would then be perfeofa. The Clematis should be 
planted about 4 feet apart, with the I vie* forming panel* 
between. For northern aspeots there is no better areeper 
than Veitoh’s Virginian variety of Ampelopsls. Frost may 
soon be expected now aevere enough to injare anything 
not absolutely hardy. There is nothing belter than dry 
Braoken for etioklng among Tea Roses, or lay hay 
in a duster round the roots of any plant requiring a 
little shelter. Plaoe dry ashei in a mound over rnoheuas. 
Snails and slags are often troublesome among delicate 
plante at this season. They creep down to the oollare of 
the plants, anl destroy ths bade waiting to burst forth in 
the spring. If a little soil Is scraped eway and a handful 
of ashes placed round the caller, the bads will be quite 
safe. Most of the plants whioh die in a mysterious way In 
winter owe their destruction to the presence of these 
dreadful little sings. Muloh beds of Talips sod other 
bulbs with OocM-nut-flbrs or old leaf-mould. Cuttings of 
Honeysuckles and many other hardy shrubs will root now 
If planted firmly in good soil. Layering may also be dona 
where branohes of any tree or shrub oan be brought down 
to the ground, or the pots or boxes of soil oan be elevated. 
Healthy ahoota may be layered in them. It is neoeaaary 
that the layered branohes should be fixed firmly in the 
soiL Bedding plants should be kept oool ami be freely 
ventilated to keep them hardy and d warf. Very llttia Are 
and not muoh water will be required whilst the weather 
continues as at present; but everything in the nature of 
damp or deoay should be removed. 

Fruit Garden. 

The forcing season is oomlng ronnd again, and th ose 
who want ripe Peaches in May will soon nave to make a 
start. It is srus that with ths Improved early varieties tbe 
work of forolog is somewhat less than it used to be; but 
the trees In ths early bonse should bs pruned anl trained, 
and the oondltlon of the borders ascertained, and the 
house thoroughly cleaned in preparation for ths start. ▲ 
light top-dressing of soot and lime is always benefldal, 
and it may be neoassary in some oases, where ths tret.a 
have borne heavy crops, to add a little of Thompson's, or 
some other stimulant, to be lightly forked in. The Vines 
under glass in ths early and seoond tarly houses should be 
pruned as fast aa the Grapes are out. Tbe length ol spur 
to be left, where the spur system of pruning Is adopted, 
will in a great meaiare depend upon the variety. Sack 
free-fruiting kinds as Blaok Hamburgh may be out back 
to one or two eyes; bat other less fertile klndr should be 
pruned bo a plump bud in order to ensure a heavy crop of 
fine buaches next year. Ths pruning of fruit-ureas in ths 
opsn air should be pushed on vigorously now ths weather 
Is opsn and mild. I like to get as muoh of this work dons 
as possible ss soon as the leaves fall, as lb saves time, and 
facilitates the manuring and general cultivating operations 
of the garden. Pyramidal P*are and Apples should be 
thinned as muoh as is neosasary to let in the air and sun¬ 
shine, and the leading shoots shortened a little to give 
symmetry to the tree*; bat all appeManoe of undue 
vigour oan be better dealt with by checking the roots than 
by too muoh knife work. Whenever a pyramid Pear-tree 
makes too muoh wood at the extremities, it is time to apply 
a oheok to the roote; bus the whole basinets of checking 
both roots and branohes requires to bs looked at and well 
thought out on the spot; but It Is certain that trees, 
whether Pears or Apples, which are annually making 
muoh wosd, will be better treated at the roots than by 
cutting off the wood, as the latter will only be an aggrava¬ 
tion of the evil As bearing upon this question, I may say 
what is required is plenty of surface roots, and these 
oannot be obtained under our present system of cropping 
fruit-tree borders with deep-rooting vegetables requiring 
spade culture dose up to the tranks of the trees Straw¬ 
berries in pots should be plunged up to their rims in ashee, 
and sheltered with spare lights. 

Vegetable Garten. 

Fill up vaoanoies in beds of Oabbagse and Lettooae. 
Draw a llttia earth up to the stems of the Oabbagse on the 
early border; it will shelter and stimulate growth. 
Lettuces in frames should not be overwatered, and when 
It is neoseeary to water, follow immediately with a eprlnk 
ling of soma dry material. This tends to keep the foliage 
green and healthy, and free from mildew. Lettuce* may 
be grown in pots on shelves in the oool orchard-house; bet 
here stain do not overwater. In the hot, dry summer 
weather, a Lettuce for any length of time dry at the root 
will bolt; but I axpeot the heat of the sun pouring down 
on the plante has at muoh to do with the running to seed 
of the summer Lettuces as tbs dry su»roundinga At any 
rate, expsrlenoe proves that winter Lettuces under glass 
do not require muoh water, and if grown in pots, it le 
better to get them established early in autumn in the open 
air, and move to the orchard-house before frost ootnee 
•harp enough to do them injury, and a fall grown Lettuce 
is rather sasoeptlble to injury from frost, r robed Globe 
Artiohokes with litter, and oover with a few spadeefal of 
•oil to keep the litter does round the orowns. Those who 
have not yet laid down their Brooooll had better do an. 
It is true where field culture is adopted they do not take 
ths trouble to lay down, or hael in, ae it Is termed, ths 
Brooooll; but the plants In ths open Held are no 
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wyUj M »ppy m they ere In the more sheltered 
mm oonflned faraene, end whenever a revere free! 
oomee there le generally a frreab eoarolby of Brooooll 
.“.W ,n ■ om « measure be 
avoided If the planbe were laid down with the heads to the 
north, and the soil preoeed firmly abont the eteme by 
treading. Where the Tripoli Oniooe were town early, the 
plente are getting rather too etrong for a cafe paaeaire 
through the winter. If the enrfaoe of the soil ie dry, a 
good treading between tbe rowe will tend to oheok growth 
and harden the plante. Thie le the beet eeaeon for break¬ 
ing or trenohtng upland to Improve it by exposure to the 
winter fro*ts and anowe; but it le better not to bring up 
much of the bad toil. It may be looeened up, and In 
oourae of time it will improve; but orude soil requires a 
long time to make rueful for plante to root in. 

I. Hobday. 

Work in tbe Town Garden. 

Am faabaethe Chrysanthemums (In pot*) go out of flower 
they ehould be out down, and removed to a oool pit or 
frame where they will be oloee to the glace, eo ae to furnish 
•trong cutting*. Thoee produced at a distanoe from the 
glees, and especially from plante full of leafage and crowded 
togolber, will bo found of little use. To produoe flower* 
of exhibition quality, or large epeoimen plante, the cut¬ 
ting*, at any rate, of large flowering varletlec, may be got 
in at any time now, and the eooner the better. Plaoe them 
einglv ln 'thumb-pot* (2-Inoh), uelng poroue candy coil, and 
•tand them on aebe* or other damp enbetanoe In a oool but 
somewhat oloee and moiet house or frame; If plsoed on 
ehelvee they fleg badly, and never make each etrong 


TRHIiSf A ND 8HRUBU, than the common Plane, though not io vigorous 

. w „ ~~ rapid in growth ae the Black Italian and 

A FINE WALL SHRUB.—CORAL BAR- other Poplare. They are far more handeome, 
BERRY (BERBERLDOPSIS CORALLINA). do not ® x hanet the surrounding soil to any- 
Thi 8 very beautiful evergreen olimbing shrub 1Uca “m® extent. The Lime or Lln- 
from Chill Is hardy enough for open walle in the J*,* f? 0 * *® wn tree * . lo ®®® ** fol kg® §o 
eonthem oonntlea of thie country. It haa large J h ?,*?, tami !» “ d b 6 ® 1 *® 8 being an untidy 

■piny leaves, much like those of some of the Bar- 8 ®bjeot, is li^>le to become infested with ewarma 
berries. The flowers (see illustration) are of a 01 C * *• 

bright ooral-red, and hang on slender stalks in 

olnsters, and they have an extremely handsome PLANTING TREES AND SHRUBS, 
appearance. It flowers for several weeks In|lT b obvious that it is useless to attempt to 


nUnta The Pompon kinds will do hotter if rooted next 
February cr March, or In April or May, If to afford small 
pot plente for window boxee and eo forth. Now that the 
foliage of Dahlias bee been blackened by frost tbe tors 
should be out off at tbe roots, taken up and stored away. 
They wiU be quite eafe io a cellar, warm ehed, or other 
plaoe from whloh frost Is exoluded, and whloh ie neither 
too dry nor very damp. If the store is naturally dry sur¬ 
round the roots with some light soil, or oover them with 
straw, to prevent evaporation. Roots of Gladiolus, 
Tuberous Begonias, Tlgridies, and Marvel of Peru need 
muoh the lame treatment, while thoee of 8alvla patens a«*d 
Lobelias of the oardlnalis class should be potted In light 
soil, and wintered by preference in a oool greenhouse, and 
the latter, at any rate, where there Is some amount of 
Ught. Any beds or borders that have not been filled with 
bulbs or evergreens ehould now be trenched up and well 
manured; it ie far better to do this now than in the spring, 
jaet before planting. Bulbs of all kinds may still be 
planted, both out-of-doors and In pots or boxes, but it le 
getting quite late enough now. Hyacinths, Narcissus, 
grown in glasses Indoors, should be purchased 
and started without delay. Use soft water with a hit of 
ohaiooal in It, and plaoe the glasses In a dark and oool cup- 
board for a time until plenty of roots have been formed 
and the tope are beginning to move. Glaaeec of the usual 
shape are by no means abcolutely neoeesary, and the bulbe 
may be grown lost ae well in ohloa or other bowls, &o.; 
fixing them In plaoe. If necessary, with stones or pieces of 
broken briok, ell that le neoeesary being to keep the water 
nearly up to the bias of the bulbe. Wash the leaves of 
Camellia* and other emx>th-leaved plante frequently now. 


fore it is neoeesary there should be n sufficiency 
9119 —Planting Privet cuttings.— In ot 8m * U fibrous roots, which are the requisite 
reply to “ Ignorant,” allow me to state that fe6dera of the plants. Anyone acquainted with 
this Is the best time of year to pnb in the out- fcre ® 8 knows how mnoh they vary in the form of 
tings of this useful shrub. The method I adopt tbebr roots. The Rhododendron, for Instance, 
la as follows : The strong annual growths of baa a dense mats of tangled fibres olose to the 
plants that have been out back the previous base of the main stem, and it is the presence of 
winter are selected, and, as they will range from the> ® that makes it so safe to transplant. Other 
1£ feet to 2 feet in length, they are shortened treefl have long ooarse main roots or one stout 

tap root, with some smaller ones of a similar 
oharacter. In snob oases transplanting is a 
somewhat risky process unlees such trees are 
removed when young. But a tree with a main 
tap root may be safely transplanted, provided 
the tap root puts forth tufts ot fibres in sufficient 
number to act as feeders and to sustain the tree. 
But if it is necessary to out away any of the top 
roots, the naked ones and not those furnished 
with fibres should be removed. Now, in 
Digging tub holb in whloh the tree is to be 
plaoed it should be made larger than the roots 
when fully spread out, and planters are generally 
agreed that it is best to dig the holes tome days 
or even weeks before the planting is done, so 
that the soil may be expoaea to the influences ef 
the weather, and especially to fertilising rains. 
The best time at which to plant is when there 
is freedom from frost, and when the weather is 
damp and cloudy. It is best not to plant during 
a spell of drying weather, unless it is necessary 
to ao so, or anleis it is at a time of the year 
when rain may be expeoted to follow. When 
planting it is well to see that the fibrous roots 
are spread ont carefully upon the scil and some 
fine soil placed npon them, then the chances of 
the tree surviving sre great. On the other hand, 
rough, imperfect, hasty planting often leads to 
loss of the trees and also of expenditure and 
labour. The atm of the planter should be as far 
possible to give the roots similar positions to 
those they oooupled before the tree was lifted. 

Planting is very often done from pots, and 
especially is this true of Roses, Clematis, ohoioe 
shrube, creepers of various kinds, &o. It is not 
sufficient to simply dig a hole, turn the plant 
out of the pot, and plaoe the ball in the toil just 
as it was m the pot The proper oourse is to 
uncoil them where they have grown round tbe 
ball of soil and lay them out carefully, taking 
pains not to injure In any way the points of the 
roots. Many a plant has died from being plaoed 
in the soil from a pot without any attempt to 
unwind the oolled roots. Another point empha¬ 
sised at the oonference was not to plant too 
deeply. The tree should not be fixed in the 
ground lower than will bring the soil when the 
to about 9 inches or 1 foot, by cutting off nole is filled 1 inch or 2 inohes above the collar 
the top. The base of the cutting is then pre- of the tree. By the oollar of the tree is meant 
pared by cutting it off level, just below a that portion of the stem just above where the 
joint, and stripping off the leaves for about roots radiate from its base. In all oases where 
6 inohes from the base. Then seleot a pieoe of the subsoil is oold, retentive, and olayey, or 
land that is partially shaded, dig over a trench, where there Is only a shallow depth of Lnrf&oe- 
and then out down an opening in the soil about mould, it would be beat to gently fork it up, 

6 inohes deep, and insert the cuttings, with beating it fine and making It level, and then 
their bases resting on the firm soil; return the spread the roots of the tree carefully npon it, 
soil against the cuttings, and tread it quite firm ; adding the necessary depth of surface mould 
then proceed to dig over another trench, and and treading it firmly down. There is no doubt 
proceed as before, until the desired quantity many treea are annually killed by planting them 
are inserted, and over ninety per oenb. will grow, too deeply, and especially in the oaae of stan- 
and make nioe plants by the following winter, dard Roses, as gardeners appear to be so very 
—J. G. H. fond of heaping np mounds of soil about the 

- They should be planted at onoe in any stems until the roots are so far removed from 

good garden soil. The best way to prepare tbe the snrfaoe that they die. If the spot planted 
cuttings is to strip the young wood of last year’s be an exposed one, then a little deeper planting 
growth off at a joint, ont enongh from the top may be resorted to, or, better still, let tne trees 
of the shoot to reduce its length to a foot, atrip be seonrely staked. The late Mr. Charles Lee, 
the bottom leaves off, and plant the cuttings who had great experienoe as a planter, adopted 
8 inohes deep. They strike most freely when a the practice of laving stout stakes aorosa tbs 
heel is left on them Indeed, soaroely any of roots in two or three directions, and when 



them will fail to produoe roots. —J. D. E. 


I the soil was trodden down firmly npon 
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becoming appreciably loosened. 1 have seen 
the effects of good and oarefnl planting as com¬ 
pared with the ill effeots which followed upon 
indifferent planting. I know a provincial town 
in which the 

Street trees have done remarkably well. 
L*rge holes were dag oat, the unsuitable soil 
removed, and fresh and proper added; the roots 
were spread out into their natural position upoi 
a proper bed. The hole was half filled with 
some fine soil, which was shaken well into the 
Interstloes between the roots by gently palling 
the stem up and down just enough for the pur¬ 
pose, and then it was trodden lightly down. 
The hole was then filled up, still treading it 
down pretty firmly, the surface made neat, and 
the work finished off. One point of some 
importance is to have the stems of the trees in a 
perfectly perpendicular position, as it gives 
such a finish to the planting. If the trunk is 
not quite straight it should be tied seourely to 
an upright stake placed firmly in the ground. 
It is also necessary to add that the stake and the 
tree-stem should not touch, or the bark will be 
rubbed off the latter. A pad of hay or some 
such material should be placed between them, 
and both bound firmly together. R. 


9186. —Laurustinus not flowering.— 
I presume these plants would bloom as freely, 
under favourable conditions, in Norway as in 
England, and perhaps more so. If the plant 
were mine I should put the failure down to want 
of vigour, and prooeed to restore this by repot¬ 
ting it (if necessary) into some sound, rich loam 
and a larger size, or else give it frequent doses 
of manure-water during its season of growth. A 
simpler plan would be to plant it out for a year 
or two in some good soil. When confined with¬ 
in the limits of pots such plants as this cannot 
find sufficient nutriment to maintain their fall 
vigour if supplied with dear water only.— 
B. G. R. 

9201.— Rhododendrons in pots.— The 
details given are very meagre, and the querist 
does not even say whether the plantj are of the 
greenhouse or hardy class, or if grown inside or 
out-of-doors. Two parts of light loam, with 
one eaoh of peat and leaf-mould, and some 
sand, will grow Rhododendrons in pots very 
well, but common or hardy hybrid kinds will 
flourish in a muoh heavier soil than the more 
delloate greenhouse sorts. In order to induce 
vigorous growth it is necessary to administer 
frequent doses of liqald-manure to plants in pots 
during the growing season.—B, C. R. 

— Presuming that they are varieties of the 
R. ponticum type, the best way to manage them 
is to grow them in the open border until flower- 
bnds are formed, when they may be dug up and 
potted late in the autumn. If they are grown 
in pots year after year, they do not make such 
vigorous growths, and the result is, few flower- 
bads are formed. They make a mass of new 
roots every season, and should be repotted 
annually as soon as they go out of bloom. Dar¬ 
ing the growing season they must be well sup¬ 
plied with water. The treatment through the 
winter is to keep them in a oool house, admit 
air freely, and see that they saffer not for want 
of water at the roots.—J. D. E. 

0204.—A dividing fence.—The oheapeab thing would 
be a hedge of Privet, whioh would form a fenoe la two 
years 4 feet high. The Yew-tree makes a capital fenoe; 
but would require more time. The Amerioan Arbor-Vitae 
also makes a neat fenoe, and is not long about it, and bears 
dipping well.—E. H. 

9203.—Perennials under tall trees.— 
It will be very difficult to induoe flowers of any 
kind to grow under Beech-trees. The only 
thing that would stand a ohance would be 
oommon bulbs, suoh as Aconites, Snowdrops, 
and the oommon yellow Primrose might be tried. 
The small-leaved Periwinkle might do, as might 
also one or two of the St. John’s Worts, espe¬ 
cially Hypericum oalvcina. It will ba desirable 
to add some fresh sou before planting anything. 
—E. H. 

Rosemary in masses.— Where a dense, 
low thicket is admissible, jutting out from a 
taller growth behind, or to olothe the side of an 
overhanging bank, Rosemary may be effectively 
employed. The play of light and shade amongst 
its spikes of grey and green foliage is very 
charming when grown in a mass. A single 
plant fails to give an impression of its unique 
character in this respeot. Cubbings pat In at 
the end of Ootober make good plants.—H. 
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9190. — Rose-trees not flowering.— 
Yours is a case a good deal out of the oommon 
way, as it is a wonder the plants have not died 
before now, seeing that they have neither made 
any new growth nor produced any flowers. Early 
in February I advise you to prune them rather 
severely, and then give the space between them 
a good dressing of manure, which must be care¬ 
fully dug in the ground. If this treatment does 
not restore them to vigour by the end of the 
summer you had better dig them up and plant 
young ones in their place.—J. C. C. 

— As the Rose-trees neither flower nor 
throw out young weed the reason is, doubtless, 
owing to the ground being poor. Moreover, it 
does not answer to allow Rose-trees to grow 
year after year In the same place. They ought 
to be replanted every second or third year. In 
this case I would prepare a plot of ground by 
trenching it up and manuring it well. When 
the ground is ready let the Roses be dug up and 
planted on it at once. November or December are 
the best months in which to replant Roses, and 
the longer before this the ground oan be pre¬ 
pared the bettor. Roses like a change of soil; 
but if this oannot be done they may be replanted 
on the same ground after it has been prepared, 
as directed above.—J. D. E. 

9214.—Pruning Mareohal Niel Roses. 
—If the young growth is not crowded—say the 
long shoots are nob nearer than 1 foob from eaoh 
other—they will not require any pruning, if yon 
oan allow them to ocoupy so muoh space. If 
you oannot do so, yon shonld cub dean away, or 
shorten back, those for whioh there is not room; 
but It would be better in every way to 
allow all the growth to remain, and allow it to 
extend, if yon oan. Your time of pruning is 
quite right. In all probability your Mardchal 
Niel will require different pruning next year. If 
so, and you require information, write again.— 
J. C. C. 

9206.—Treatment of Roses.— Neither 
of the Roses yon name Are Iso suitable |for pot 
culture as some others. You can, of course, 

f row them in that way; but Gloire de Dijon 
oes better planted oat, and the flowers of Paul 
N4ron is usually so large that the number is 
very few when the roots are confined. You 
oan, however, do as you suggest—grow half of 
the number inside and the others out. The 
Gloire de Dijons that are in pots should be put 
in others four sizes larger, if they do well, at the 
end of the first year. Do not prune the Gloire 
much until the wood la getting orowded. When 
that is the case, out away the old and retain 
the strongest of the young growth.—J. G. G. 

9150.—Planting Roses.—If you make 
the beds in the manner yon propose you 
ought to succeed admirably with Roses. To 
your first question I may say that January 
will not be too late to plant Roses. To 
the second the following list of good Hybrid 
Perpetuals will suit you : Duchess of Leeds 
(pink), Earl of Dafferin (carmine), Grand 
Mogul (crimson), Lady Alice (creamy- 
white), Lady Sheffield (bright-cerise), Mrs. 
J. Laing (deep-pink), Qaeen of Autumn 
(light-crimson), Silver Qaeen (blush), Senateur 
Value (red), Violebte Bouyer (white), Monsieur 
Noman (rose), La Frauoa (rosy lilac), Madame 
Gabriel Luizet (rose), M?rveille de Lyon (white), 
Prinoe Camille de Rohan (maroon), Louise Van 
Houfabe (scarlet), Madame Furtado (bright-rose), 
Ellen Gordon (oherry-red), Gloire Lyonn&ise 
(oreamy-white), and Dao de Rohan (vermilion- 
red). Four good hardy Tea Roses are : Safrano, 
Madame Eugene Verdier, Marie Van Houtte, 
and Madame Falcot. To your third and fourth 
questions I mast refer yon to the advertisement 
oolumns of this paper. Plenty of good Rose 
growers advertise in it every week.—J. C. C. 

9181.—Rose-growing and worms.— Worms would 
not do muoh haem in the Rose garden, or amongst Roees 
anywhere. Their presence In garden soil show it to be of 
rood quality. If it is desirable to get rid of them it would 
be best to dig In some qnioklime, and If this oannot be 
done, watering with lime water In the summer will kill 
them.—J. D. E. 

Rose Gloire Lyonnaise.— The Rose 
fully merits all that has been said in its favour, 
as the erect habit, the handsome foliage, whioh 
seems little liable to mildew, and the smooth 
wood most pleasant to handle (a great considera¬ 
tion where the blooms are to be arranged by fair 
fingers), all combine to'render the pure, refined 


looking flowers most admirable for cutting. In 
oool weather, too, the half-expanded blooms 
keep remarkably fresh in water, as was shown 
by the suooess with which it was many times 
exhibited this year. How well it is deserving 
of culture in pots has been also plainly demon¬ 
strated by the fine examples included by Messrs. 
Paul and Son, of Cheshunt, in their croups of 
pot Roses staged from time to time at the spring 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society nod 
elsewhere, and, considering the ease with which 
cuttings of it may be made to strike root, it 
would seem to be just the variety to tnke a 
prominent position in America for the supply of 
those long-stalked Roses so popular in tie 
Amerioan out-flower market—G. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATION CULTURE. 

I think every amateur florist will admit that 
the Carnation is the best flower for exoelionoe 
amongst oar perennials. The ahandancs and 
deliolous perfume of its flowers, ibn endless 
variety, easv cal bare, and, above all, its hardi¬ 
ness, place it in front of any flower I know of 
for usefulness in these days of demand for cat 
flowers. For button-hole bouquets there is no 
flower to equal it Of late years there has been 
a rage for yellow-ground varieties, and many 
beautiful ones have been produced. For this 
past five years I have devoted a good deal of my 
spare tlms to the cultivation of them from seed, 
and a very interesting pastime I have found it. 

I was fortunate in obtaining an excellent strain 
of seed through a local seedsman to start with, 
and since then I have saved my own, selecting 
it from my best plants. From the first paoket of 
seed I obtained three really good yellow grounds, 
bat one of these unfortunately cankered, and 
died off at the end of the blooming season. 
Previously, however, I had saved my seed. This 
year I raised something like fonr hundred 
plants, and realised about 80 per cent, of 
doubles. Amongst these I had no less than 
about forty disblnob varieties of yellow, half 
that number tbeing of exoellent quality ; the 
remainder, though very beautiful, of too 
straggling a habit to induoe me to perpetuate 
them, so have consigned them to the rubbish- 
heap, along with the single ones. I do not know 
what the experience of others in growing 
yellow grounds may be, but I have so far never 
been able to raise one with anything approaching 
the scent of other ordinary Carnations, which b 
against them; but I find them muoh more lasting 
when out than the border varieties generally. 
One may use a yellow Carnation as a button¬ 
hole for a whole day in the warm month of 
July without any signs of flagging of the 
petals, and this is a great point in its 
'avour. My soil seems to suit them admir¬ 
ably ; it is a light, sandy loam. The only 
manure I use is soot, sown on the surface 
and worked into the ground with a Datoh hoe. 

I also use a considerable quantity of rough wood 
ashes, which I obtain from a wheelwright’s yard, 
as a mulch in summer. It contains a large quan¬ 
tity of potash, and consequently Is a capital fer¬ 
tiliser of the soil and a safe preventive against 
the ravages of slugs and the growth of weeds. 
Heavy clay soil, unless extra well drained, will 
not do for Carnations, and I am of opinion that 
Frequent transplanting of seedling Car¬ 
nations is absolutely necessary. If a compact 
habit of growth is to he obtained oare must, 
however, be taken that the roots are cob injured 
in the process. I think it also helps to harden 
the constitution of the plants. From my batch 
of seedlings I have this year out bushels of bloom, 
and even now (in the month of October), when 
all my other flowers have gone off, I can pick 
some nice blooms. The Carnation, though essen¬ 
tially a garden flower, oan be satisfactorily cul¬ 
tivated under glass in pots; although personally 
I have not tried this mode of culture to any great 
extent, my experience was that they got draws 
up and spindly; and although I obtained blooms 
when there were none in the garden, the consti¬ 
tutions of my plants were ruined by this treat¬ 
ment. I am, however, informed by those who 
ought to know, that for exhibition they should 
be grown in pots, sunk either in the ground or in 
ooal-aahes, where shading oan be resorted to as 
a protection from sun and excessive rain. If 
grown in pots, they speedily fill the pot with 
roots, so that stakes for support to the flower 
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sterna should be inserted at the time of potting, 
to prevent injury to the roots, which is often the 
case if done at a later period. Raising flowers 
from seed is always an interesting study, and 
more especially in classes of flowers liable to 
“ sportand I know of no flower In existence 
where such a variety may be expeoted than from 
my especial favourite, the Carnation. 

J. Glasgow, Hereford, 


9126.—Planting: Carnations —It is an 
open question as to whether autumn or spring 
planting is the better. The Carnation is consti¬ 
tutionally a hardy subject and will stand through 
the winter, the only thing liable to cause injury 
being exoess of damp, whioh very soon kills them 
off, especially if the plants be more than one 
year old. If the soil be well drained, and the 
convenience of a oold frame be not at hand, by 
all means plant out at once. Should you detire 
to cultivate good florists’ flowers, a cold frame 
will be almost necessary. The following are 
good bold flowers, the first nine of which may 
be planted at once : Gloire de Nanoy (white), 
Alice AyreB (carmine-stripe), Blush Clove, Crim¬ 
son Clove, Raby (salmon-pink), Comte de Cham- 
bord (flesh), Sandringham Scarlet (deep-scailet) 
Pride of Penshurst (deep yellow), Hindoo (very 
dark crimson). Almira (yellow, flaked-rose), 
Lady Armstrong (yellowed gold-rose), Prinoe of 
Orange (yellow edged-carmine), Souvenir de la 
Malmaison (pink), Princess Alice (rioh salmon), 
Mrs. Reynolds Hole (aprioot), Cara Roma 
(maroon), Nurse Finns (white), E. S. Dodwell 
(Crimson Bizarre), Sibyl (rose-flake).— Carna¬ 
tion. 

- In some districts Carnations will do well 

in the open ground all the year round, but I 
know that in most localities it is very risky to 
winter them in the open. Even where they oan 
in a general way be relied on, I should hesitate 
to plant now, as there is not time for the roots 
to get hold of the soil before the wet and oold 
weather sets in. In the case of choice kinds the 
safe way is to lay them in in frames, merely 
putting on the lights in very inclement weather. 
Plant them out the first week in April in ground 
that has been well stirred and sweetened during 
March.— Byfleet. 


9196.—Growing Hyacinthus candi- 
caDS. —Tnis is quice a hardy border plant, and 
does better planted out in the open border in 
deep, rioh soil than cultivated in pots. If it is 
thought desirable to grow it in pots, three bulbs 
may De planted in a 6-inch or 7-inch pot, accord¬ 
ing to their size. The pots may be plunged out- 
of-doors until some growth is made, when they 
may be removed into the greenhouse.—J. D. E. 

- Plant the bulbs In April, about 4 lnohes deep. They 

seem to do beet In sandy loam ; but unless you want very 
tall spikes it need not be very rich. Do not bother with 
pots exoept for conservatory decoration. As the spikes 
grow 5 feet or 0 feet high, they look beat in groups, or 
dotted about here and there among lower growing things. 
—B. 0. B. 


9189 —Herbaceous plant3 for be*e in 
an orchard. —The following I have had do well 
iu a similar situation : Herbaceous Paeonies; 
common old-fashioned Roses, such as the Pro¬ 
vence, York and Lancaster,Ao.; single perennial 
Sunflowers; Japanese Anemones, white and 
red; Anohusa italica; Veronicas, various, 
including spioata ; Violets, various; and Prim¬ 
roses, common hardy kinds; Meadow Sweets ; 
Spiraeas, various; Honeysuckles, various, 
especially the common sorts, whioh will form 
into dusters ; the Caucasian Scabious suooeeds 
well, Foxgloves, Honesty, Ao. Many things 
will succeed if the situations are prepared 
before planting, and not altogether forgotten 
afterwards. Of course, sheep and cattle are not 
admitted.—E. H. 


9202.—Peeonles not flowering.— The oold, heavy 
soil has probably checked she growth. Uoder the circum¬ 
stances I should try lightening the soli; but small roots 
take some time to establish.—E. H. 


-Hsrbaoeous Paonies are about the easiest to grow 

of all hardy garden plant?. They like good rioh soil to 
grow in, and the probable reason they do not flower in 
this oass is owing to their want of vigour through growing 
in poor soil. Heavy soil should be lightened with leaf- 
mould or decayed stable-manure.—J. D. E. 

9194.—Treatment of Christmas Roses.— These 
when grown in pole must have plenty of water when under 
glaee at this eeason, and In the summer they should be 
plunged out In eome position where the midday sun does 
not reach them.—E. H. 


9170.—Thalictrum adlantlfollnm.— This plant is 
perfectly hardy In a well drained border, and Is easily 
propagated by division of the crowns. It takes time to 
work up a stook If one has only one little plant to start 
with.—E. H. 
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FOXGLOVES (DIGITALIS) IN THE 
GARDEN. 

The oommon Foxglove and ibs allied species, 
though long and closely associated with oar 
flower borders, have for very many years been 
somewhat neglecbed as garden plants in this 
oonntiy. They are happily again coming to the 
front, though in a vastly improved form, chiefly 
the outcome of liberal cultivation and oareful, 
intelligent selection. That it has taken a long 
time to produce some of the fine spotted varieties 
there oan be little doubt* but the achievement 
has been well worth years of waiting to attain, 
and entirely does away with the oft-repeated 
but not very intelligible objection many people 
have to the purple Foxglove, on account of Ite, 
to them, monotonous and somewhat disagreeable 
colour. We have been so long accustomed to 
seeing the Foxglove growing wild in our woods 
and dells, that we rarely, if ever, think of it as 
a border flower ; though, to my mind, these 
plants make a 

Charming oroci* (seeillustration) when well 
placed, blooming, too, at a season when flowers 
of this class are most wanted. In sc me few gardens 


A group of Foxgloves in the garden. 

in this country these Foxgloves have been made 
a specialty, and many fine varieties have been 
raised from seed, planted ont, and again selected. 
The commoner varieties, many of whioh are 
beautifully spotted and shaded, are amongst the 
most useful and attractive flowers for the shrub¬ 
bery or so-called wild garden. If the ground is 
kept comparatively clean of rank weeds the 
Foxgloves will give little trouble, the seedlings 
coming up by the thousand ; iu many instances 
we have seen them literally oover the ground, 
■o thiokly had the seed been strewn about. 
When kept long in one plaoe, however, the 
plants are apt to die out, and this will have to 
be remedied by changing their position every few 
years. Clumps or groups of the best of them 
can easily be kept in the flower-beds or borders 
by collecting a pinch of seed and sowing in a 
pan or box, or on a sheltered border in the open 
air, planting ont as soon as the seedlings are 
large enough to handle. Selections of these 
varieties of Foxgloves might also bs with advan¬ 
tage associated with groups of trees and shrubs 
in onr pleasure parks, Ao. There are no plants 
so well adapted as Foxgloves for work of this 
kind, and as the trouble of cultivating the plants 
is small there oan be no exouse for excluding 
them from oollections. Amongst the allied 
speoies and varieties the foremost is perhaps 
D. grandiflora, whioh is oalled also 
ambigna and ochrolenoa. Its flowers, produced 


in long racemes, are dull yellow, and not by any 
means so pretty oa those of the varieties of the 
common species. D. ferruginea, laevigata, Ac , 
are often grown in the rockery, but they are 
not to be reoommended as gat den plants. 
Some little good might be done in making 
the purple Foxglove more perennial, and 
maybe improving the strain by crossing with 
some of these truly perennial species. My own 
experiment in this direction was, however, 
a signal failure, though this does not by any 
means prove it is impossible. I selected a strong 
raceme of the D. purpurea var., and crossed the 
flowers with pollen of D. grandiflora, and after 
carefully marking above and below where the 
pollen was placed we waited until seed time. 
The result was rather ourious, as all the capsules 
above and below the marks were plump and full 
of good seeds, but those, without a single 
exception, dusted with the pollen of D. grandi- 
flora were withered up, not a fertile seed— 
indeed, no seed of any kind—being preduoed. 
This has happened twice. Have any readers of 
this paper had the same experience with these 
Foxgloves? D. 

HEATHER AS AN EDGING FOR 
BORDERS. 

The great Swedish botanist, Linnaeus, is reported 
to have gone down on his knees when ke saw the 
wild English Gorse in bloom, the glow of yellow 
across the Downs so delighted his flower-loving 
heart. Some years ago a bright English boy 
was taken by his tutor to the Isle of Arran in 
the Firth of Clyde, and when he saw the rioh 
purple glory of miles of blooming Heather before 
him became wild with exoitement. He tumbled 
over it, shouting for joy, till tired ont at last, 
he gazed entranced up the five miles of lovely 
Glen Rosa, and cried, “ Oh 1 will there be any 
Heather in Heaven?’’ It was so grand a sight, 
the lad having then seen it for the first time, that 
he just wondered if it oould possibly be left out 
cf that place that is afar off. Last August I 
climbed Ben Ledi, when the magnificence of the 
Heather bloom was so enchanting that I ceased 
to wonder at my young friend’s ecstasies (now 
too many years ago), and fell a-wonderiDg, 
indeed, why we so rarely see our native Heaths 
in gardens—why, indeed, really as fine a subject 
for rockery work and wild places as can be 
planted, is almost neglected. One of my 
mountaineering friends was discussing his 
garden as we went up the mountain—how to lay 
it out and get it edged, Ac. A glance or two 
around soon settled the question of Box-wood— 
take Heather for the edging. “ Very easily 
said, but all attempts fail to get it to grow. It 
is tried and tried again, but only an odd bit 
ever grows.” No wonder; the enraptured tourist 
digs up an old plant with hard, wiry roots, whioh 
is sure to die, while despising the little tufts that 
would be sure to succeed. This is a common 
mistake with more plants than Heather. People 
like big plants given them, often too woody 
to transplant, so failure results, of course. 
Take the seedlings only of Heather and success 
is assured. Carry away a little peat-soil, and 
place it round the little Heaths, and in a couple 
of years the growth will be vigorous, and all 
Callender will come and see your new garden. 
This Heather fever is strong in Scotsmen all the 
world over. Many get boxfuls of the flowering 
Heath sent to them abroad. They have tried 
and failed very generally to grow it in Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand, simply because 
large plants were attempted. In spring last a 
gentleman was going to Canada, and wished to 
have something to remind him of home in the 
new world. White Heather it was to be ; so, 
going to a nursery, not a mile away, I got a fine 
plant in a pot, and the foreman opened an 
old frame used for storing peat soil, and showed 
me lots of young seedlings which had started a 
ear after the peat had been laid down, and 
ere was the discovery—not new, of course—of 
how best to send Heather abroad. Very oddly 
a lady from Canada oould tell of a Highland 
regiment, whose boxes of supplies had been 
packed in peat soil, which was unpacked, and 
the peat thrown out on a knoll in Newfound¬ 
land. Now the knoll is covered with Heather, 
sprung from the seeds contained in the saorerl 
soil of old Scotland’s hills, so strangely carried 
thither ; thus showing that where the surface- 
soil is taken and left to time beautiful Heather 
will grow. The seeds will not germinate for a 
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year or more, but the result is worth waiting 
for. Let all desirous of having a bunch of 
Heather apply the foregoing. A little soil is 
easily oarried—wet or drv, it does not matter— 
and a sea voyage at the bottom of a chest in the 
hold is no hindrance, whereas trying to take out 
living plants in a close cabin is almost impossible, 
especially with the heat of the Equator before 
them. As the Heaths are shrnbby and hard 
wooded, the seedlings will shift best after going 
out of bloom, so October wUl be a good month 
for the operation. Any time in spring will do, 
and with care and wet weather they will 
shift in August. With even very small plants 
it is amazing how strong and long the roots 
often are. 

The Common Heather (Calluna vulgaris) is a 
fine crimson-pink, and its rare neighbour, the 
white variety, is very fine indeed. I have a fine 
double pink sort, very scarce indeed, which 
makes a nandiome plant, but this is not a wild¬ 
ing. The little Greenland sort, brought by 
Captain Fox, and called Erica Foxi, is a neat 
litue kind, but does cot flower. The Bell- 
Heather (Erioa cinere&) is very deep in colour, 
seeds freely, and makes an admirable edging 
plant. The varieties are best kept separate, and 
being in bloom in August, in the height of the 
season, form admirable subjects for the flower 
borders. I have long grown the early spring 
variety oalled March Heather (not British, I 
think), and this grows more freely than any 
other. The lovely white bell, Connemara Heath 
or St. Dabeos, is very handsome, and to those 
wishing a fine contrast really the showiest sort 
possible and easily grown. Any ordinary garden 
soil will grow hardy Heaths, but certainly where 

E iat and sharp sand oin be given the vigour and 
ossom will be all the better of these hardy 
plants. When left alone and In suitable soil ana 
locality, they will grow 6 feet high, as I have 
seen them in Argyllshire. No garden specimens 
ever thrive like that, but if they overgrow, dip 
them like Box-wood, and they will beoome as 
dense as a Moss. Burn them over, and in a year 
they will sprout again as if fire was a whole¬ 
some diet. Tramp over them and they do not 
mind it—what a aifferenoe from Box, which will 
die off if a foot presses lt>, or the wheel of a bar- 
row orosses it! In faot, the Heather has a good 
deal of the Scotsman in its composition. Kind¬ 
ness and coddling spoils them both, whereas 
negleot, poverty, and the hard knocks of this 
world draw out the latent energies, the dourness 
of the race, which blossoms in purple and red, in 
thought and action, aooording to the amount of 
opposition they snoounter from the elements and 
human nature. A. Sweet, CcUhcart, 

9179.—Transplanting Polyanthuses. — Thsse 
mw be safely transplanted no*, when the weather Is 
mild. Red and white Daisies also, and Wallflowers mav be 
transplanted now. Dalelee may be divided now, If lb Is 
necessary to increase stock; but the beet time to do this 
work In a general way Is In spring, after flowering.—B. H. 

-These plants start to Imake |a seoond growth In 

Jaly, and it Is s good time to divide and transplant then, 
when the growth begins. They make strong flowering 
plants by the end of the season. I plant ant my young 
Wallflowers In Ootober, and the doable Daisies may also 
be replanted with advantage at that time.-J. D. EL 
9173.—Pomegranates not flowering.— The only 
way to make these flower Is to keep the wood trained 
thinly, so ae to get It well ripened, and even then It will 
.require a warm summer to Induce the plants to bloom 
sMdefaotorlly an vwhere, exoapb in the most favourable 
situations.—E. H. 

-Unless you reside in the west, or the 

warmest part of the south, of England, you are 
not likely to get the Pomegranate to flower In 
the open. I write from the west, but it is not 
often that I see this plant blooming, exoept in 
very warm and sheltered positions. A glass 
case put over the plants would no doubt inauoe 
the plants to flower; but if you should oarry out 
this suggestion you must be prepared to supply 
the roots with the necessary amount of water at 
all times.—J. C. C. 

9215.—Mixing- lime rnbbiah with the 
soil of a flower garden.— it would be 
unwise to mix lime rubbish to any extent with 
the soil of a flower garden, as although it might 
not injure some flowers it would make the soil 
too porous for others independent of the lime, 
whioh would probably have a bad effect upon 
most flowering plants of an exoesi of very 
moderate requirement*. —E. H. 

9146. —Artificial manure for an old 
garden. —A good dressing of lime will be your 
best remedy; nothing else will so sweeten the 
■ ill and render the nitarogen now lying dormant 


Digitized 
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in it available for plant-food. Soot, wood- 
ashes, or any other newly-burnt material will 
also be found highly beneficial. Salt is also a 
good thing in such oasts, and nitrate of soda 
might be used in small quantities; but after a 
good dose of lime I do nos think you will want 
much else for a time, at least.—B. C. R. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

GROWING CHRYSANTHEMUMS ON THE 
CUTTING-DOWN 8YSTEM. 

I wonder more attention is not paid to this mode 
of cultivating our autumn queen of flowers. If 
people know how simple a matter it is, and were 
not so afraid of it as they seem to be, many who 
are at present deterred from growing this popular 
favourite, simply beoause they oannot house 
plants 7 feet to 10 feet high, would be enabled 
to do so. It Is all very well for those who oulti- 
vote the flower for exhibition purposes, and have 
convenience for housing tall plants, to grow 
samples from whioh the flowers can only be 
gathered by the aid of a ladder or pair of steps; 
but the majority of us want nice dwarf, bushy 
specimens, shat will look well In the greenhouse 
or oonservatory, and flowers that we oan look 
down upon, and not oriok our neoks with gazing 
up at, and then failing to see properly. 

Cutting back the plants undoubtedly reduces 
the size of the flowere to some extent, but not 
so much so as to affect their usefulness for any 
purpose other than exhibition; and, after all, 
comparatively few growers want show flowers, 
those of more moderate size being muoh more 
generally useful. Some few varieties actually 
appear to afford more oompaob and solid, if 
slightly smaller, flowers when grown on this 
system ; and I believe that if the system were 
better understood as floe—if not finer—flowers 
might bo had in this way as from plants 6 feet 
or 8 feet high. All varieties do not lend them¬ 
selves to this mode of treatment with equally 
good results; however, It wonld occupy too 
much spaoe to give a list of the kinds that do 
and do not suooeod, but, as a rnle, those of 
vigorous habit, free growth, and good setters, 
may be out down olose to the pots with the best 
results, while with naturally dwarf growers, or 
those of a “miffy ” nature—snob, for instance, 
at A. Dafour ana L’Isle des Plalslre of the first, 
and Eve, Mabel Ward, and Hero of Stoke 
Newington, of the last, little or nothing is 
gained. For the information of those who have 
not yet tried this plan, I may say that the plants 
are to be mown on exactly as usnal until the 
middle of May. Then oommenoing with the 
later flowering kinds, and finishing with the 
early ones, suoh as 

Mrs. Rundle, Elaine, &o. ; cub them down 
fearlesalv to from 6 inches to 9 or 10 inohes of 
stem only, the soil being somewhat dry at the 
time, and remaining so nntil the plants have 
broken into fresh growth. When the yonng 
shoots are 2 inohes or So in length more water 
must be given, and the plants be shortly shifted 
into the flowering pots; a vigorous growth must 
be subsequently encouraged by every possible 
means, and good flowers cannot fail to result. 
If large flowers are wanted not more than three 
steins should be allowed to remain ; otherwise, 
five or more may be left. The third week in 
May is the beat time to out back the late sorts, 
ana the middle of June, at latest, for the early 
varieties. ______ 

9152.— Baildiogr a house for Ohrys- 
anthemnms. —First of all ran up the brick¬ 
work on the west side and north end to a height 
of 3 feat from the ground level, leaving a spaoe 
for the door. Four and a-half inch work will 
do, if pat together with oemenfa, and a pier bnUt 
in every 3 feet or 4 feet to strengthen it; but I 
should greatly prefer to make it 9 inohes. For 
such a structure it will be of little use to have 
the eaves mnoh less than 6 feet from the ground, 
so that there should be 3 feet of wood and glass 
above the brickwork, or 2& feet at the very 
least. Pat this in in sashes hinged to the top 
plate, so as to open and aot as ventilators when 
required. The wall-plates should be of 5-inoh 
by 3-inoh staff, or oven 6-tnoh by 3-inoh, 
and bevelled off inside and ont to throw 
off the wet. The ridge-plank may bo 9 inohes 
by 1 & inohss, and grooved along both sides to take 
the upper edge the glass. If the plats on the 


east side oannot go on top of the wall, fix a piece 
of 4-inoh by 4 inch quartering to it, by means of 
holdfasts, at the right height, and nail on bo the 
front of it a piece of C inohes by 2 inches, flush 
at the bottom, to carry the ends of the rafters 
or sssh-bsrs. This will form a gutter, whioh 
mnst be lined with lead or zinc. Use 3-inoh by 
1& inoh sash-bars, plaoed 15 inches or 18 inches 
apart. A 7£-fooi rafter gives a nice pitch for a 
house 12 feet wide. Provide plenty of ventila¬ 
tion, both at roofs and sides, and make your 
stages movable, so that the plants oan stand 
on the ground, and thus be able to show 
themselves.—B. C. R. 


LATE-FLO WER1NG CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
These have beoome very popnlar, as they fill 
np a blank In the year that oonld hardly be 
oooupied by any other flower in cultivation, 
for by careful culture, and by utilising the sorts 
that naturally flower late, the season is pro¬ 
longed several weeks, for it is only a short 
period since Chrysanthemum blooms of any kind 
were a rarity In December ; bat now they are 
kept in excellent oondition far into the New 
Year, and by the date they may be called over, 
the a apply of foroed flowers from balbs and 
other plants that are naturally precocious in 
flowering are getting plentiful, and there fa 
really no need in trying to retard them any 
longer. Ae I grow a good many for both pm 

E l an be and the supply of cut flowers, I will 
riefiy describe the mode of culture I find 
most suooessful for producing the finest plants 
at a minimum of oost. I may here remark 
that I grow for the ordinary purposes of 
deooration, and that if very large exhibition 
blooms were desired a more oostly mode of 
onltnre wonld be panned. As the plants are not 
cleared ont of their flowering quarters before 
February, I usually defer the propagation until 
then, when there is generally an abundance of 
good stoat outtings to seleot from. The required 
quantity Is then taken off and propagated in 
small pots, potting them off into large GO slzs 
pots. As soon as they are well rooted they are 
■et in oold frames, and stood as near the glass as 
possible to keep them dwarf and sturdy. As soon 
as they get about 6 inohes high the point of each 
is pinched out, whioh causes them to push ont 
three or fonr strong shoots, that are allowed to 
grow nnoheoked for the rest of the season. 
Daring the month of May they are planted ont 
in the open ground in rows, from 2 feet to 
3 feet apart, and 2 feet from plant to plant in the 
rows, and if the weather is dry plenty of water is 
given; daring the entire growing season this 
is one of the most important items of cultivation. 
Good stoat stakes are put to each plant, and a 
strong piece of raffia is ran round the shoot*, as 
they are very liable to break right off if not 
supported. Stirring the surfaoe soil to keep 
down weeds must not be negleoted in the early 
stages of growth, bat after midsummer the roots 
will be liable to injury from any disturbance of 
the soil, and a mulching of half-rotten manure 
is the best preventive of weeds from growing, 
and drought from acting on the soil, and the 
application of stimulante must not be forgotten 
if flue blooms and plenty of them are desired. 
Now if these simple details of onltnre are oarried 
out fine plants, bristling with flower-bndn, will 
be the result iu the Autumn. The date of 
lifting and transferring under glass mast be 
determined by the season, for after the bnds 
begin to expand a slight frost will affect the 
parity of ooloar, especially in the oase of white 
or very light kinds, and these form the majority 
of what we grow, the demand being always 
largest for the pnre-whlte sorts. Last year we 
had severe frosts the first week in October, but 
this year we have had no frost to injure even 
the tenderest plants up to the seoond week in 
November. Consequently, these late kinds, 
although potted up ready for housing, are still 
left out-of-doors, under a temporary shelter, that 
oan be readily increased if frost threatens, bat the 
later they oan be kept in the open air the better. 
When taken under glass they are treated exactly 
like the earlier kinds, and by a little attention 
Chrysanthemums are now as plentiful at Christ¬ 
mas as they used to be early in November. 

J. G., Gosport* 


9177.—Washing Chrysanthemums.— Unlose the 
mixture is used In a very weak state it will osrtatalv be 
safer to syringe the ptaets with olean water two or three 
nitrates afterwards.—B. C. R. 
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FERNS. 

HARE’S-FOOT FERNS (DA VAULT AS). 
Thf.sk Ferns are everybody’! favourites, and 
thoy are oerbalnly most beautiful plants. A 
•election oan be made for almost any position in 
a Fern-house, and if properly chosen for the 
above, the Intermediate-house, or the greenhouse, 
all will give satisfaction. Thus the one here 
represented, D. oanariensls, thrives well in the 
greenhouse, and it is extremely interesting on 
account of its being the only species in the genus 
which is said to grow wild in Europe, being re¬ 
ported to oome from Spain ana Portugal, 
although 1 have never 89en specimens of the plant 
from these districts, but I have received it from 
Madeira and the Canary Islands; and its 
appearance oan be better obtained by a glance 
at our illustration than from a page of wordy 
description. But one of the very handsomest 
of all the genus is D. fijiensls and its variety 
plumosa. These plants have a leas robust 
rhizome, or creeping stem, than the species here 
represented ; the fronds are much larger and 
feathery, they are more finely divided, and ar* 
very rich deep-green in colour, and I would 
earnestly recommend one of these two varieties 
to anyone desiring to possess a beautiful Fern ; 
but from its native country, 
the Fiji Islands, it may be 
inferred, they require stove 
heat. Two other excellent 
kinds for the greenhouse 
fernery are D. Maries! and 
its variety oxiatata. They 
are both beautiful evergreen 
plants from Japan, and they 
make beautiful examples for 
basket work, their 
Slender creeping stems 
spread in every direction, and 
they produce an abundanoa 
of their beautiful, elegant, 
and bright green fronds, 
which, in the variety oris- 
tata, have all the pinnae, as 
well as the tips of the fronds, 
ornamented with crests and 
tissels, whilst for baskets of 
larger dimensions nothing 
can exceed the beauty cf 
D. tenuifolla Veit chi, the 
long fronds and the peculiar 
formation of the segments of 
its fronds being exceedingly 
beautiful and distinct. The 
plant has a wide distribu¬ 
tion, and I should not like to 
•ay how many different lc- 
oallties in the tropics I have 
received this plant from. I 
know I have a very pretty 
dwarf form from Japan 
which makes a pretty pot 
plant for the oool fernery, 
and another variety from 
the Malay Islands which 
is taller and more slender, 
which makes an e< 

Yet another 

in the greenhouse! w __ 

which are densely clothed with large silvery- 
white ecales, which render it very conspicuous. 
The fronds are very thick and fleshy, and last a 
long time after being cut. From their stiffness 
they are excellent for backing a coat flower, or 
shoulder spray for a lady ! but if not likely to 
be required for cutting it is well deserving the 
attention of all Fern growers as a beautiful 
basket plant, whilst as a beautiful stove orna¬ 
ment it will be difficult to find anything to sur¬ 
pass D. pallida, perhaps better known as D. 
Mooreana, either In a small or large state. The 
fronds are beautifully curved or arched, whilst 
its charming pale-green fronds contrast with 
every other plant in the house; but I have said 
enough, and until another time I must sign my¬ 
self, Yours, &c., J. Jarvis. 


ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM WARDIANUM. 

This fine species I see in various collections is 
already pushing out its flowers, but I would not 
advise my readers yet to remove their plants to 
a warmer position nor to give them any water. 
I see that the young growths are quiet, and this 
is everything that is required. The stems, being 
stout and full of nutriment, can well afford to 
supply the flowers with what they require, but 
as soon as the young growths appear more 
warmth and more water are nooeasary, and at this 
season io is a bad time to have young growths 
start. “J. T. E." may be under no misappre¬ 
hension, therefore, with her plants. The bulbs 
are beginning to show signs of moving. Well, let 
them, and they must still be kept in the cool- 
house, requiring no water yet. Indeed, by what 
you say there is nothing to fear ; your plants, if 
well, and carefully retarded and rested, will be 
a long time before they start into growth, and 
the longer this oan bs kept back the better 
Bucoou you are likely to meet with next season, 
because as they start late, so it will be later 
before the stem-like growths are finished up and 
ripened, and, consequently, will not have so 
soon to ba put under the resting system next 


and yon say that 44 It looks quite done up. What 
•hail I do with it?” Well, yon must take oare 
of this plant, and during the winter months 
keep it dormant. Do not let it get dry 
upon any consideration, but do not give it at 
this season any excess of moisture, but keep it 
fairly moist and in a temperature slightly 
higher than the Odontoglossuin house ; here 
allow it to winter. You must not resort to the 
pruning system, as you suggest; the stems 
should not be cut away until they are leafless or 
dead, then remove them. I do not like to cut 
away any portion of a plant that has useful life. 

I used to occasionally cut away an old bulb from 
a Ladla and Cattleya, and have my plants more 
leafy and presentable, and to this system I com¬ 
mend anyone ; but if I had a plant with a very 
large quantity of bare-leaved stems, I should 
try by cutting through the rhizome (and letting 
them remain for a season) to see if I could not 
obtain back breaks and more plants. This is far 
more commendable than simply cutting a plant 
back to c'.ear away the old growth, and thus you 
have my idea of pruning Orchids. You may cut 
out any old dead or leafless stems if you like to 
add to the beauty of the plant ; but beware how 
far you go. In the spring your plant may be taken 
out of its pot, the mould gently shaken, which 
will remove all the old and worn out soil. Cut 
away all dead roots with a 
sharp knife, so as to make a 
clean cut. If the pot is 
large enough it may be re¬ 
turned to it again, after 
being well scoured out and 
dried, and potted in a mix¬ 
ture of equal parts loam, 
leaf - mould, and peat; a 
little sharp sand and some 
nodules of charcoal may 
bo added with advantago. 
During the summer months 
the temperature of the 
Cattleya house will suit it 
best. Matt. Bramble. 


Plants is Oua Readers’ Gardens : A ?ood specimen of a Hare's-foot Fem (Davallia canariemsia). 
Engraved (or Gardening Illustrated from a photograph sent by Hiss Bateman, 

Esther Cottage, Ponder's End, Middlesex. 


i more sienaer, 

i an equally good plant for the stove, 
kind, D. Tyermani, succeeds well 
nhouae, making slender rhizomes, 


9 76.— Hardy and ornamental Vines —Cuttings 
of the ripened wood will strike In heat In spring, and the 
shoots of the plants may be layered In autumn. They do 
nob require speolal soil; but suooeed best In aaunny aspect. 
They may be grown In pot*.—K. H. 

9124 — Calceolaria Camden Hero. — I have about 
800 cuttings of this Calceolaria, which " Aukabee, Pafs- 
ley " oin have gratis If hs pays postage. Addrsss-Gso. 
Amos, Rectory, Eatt HannSnoftU, Chelmsford, Bfeex. 
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season. If you will take my advice do not yet 
pnt the plants into more warmth, but do not 
allow the temperature to become too cold or 
damp, or bad results mav follow, if, as you say, 
they now stand in a small house where nothing 
bat plants whioh are resting stand. Therefore, 
all will be well, and you may look forward 
“with hope for to-morrow.” By the way, I 
have lots of enquiries from readers respecting 
this fine plant, all of whioh may find their 
answer hers. I am glad, indeed, that so much 
•uooeis has followed my instruction?, and hope 
more yet will be achieved. Matt. Bramble. 

SOBRALIA MACRANTHA. 

Tub plant may well have cessed flowering. I 
am surprised that yon should wonder at its so 
doing. Yon say yon have had 48 flowere on it, 
and then the plant ceased flowering. 41 VV. B.,” 
I fear yon are a grumbler, for truly no one 
•honld have found fault with a plant whioh 
yielded yon sneh a profusion of blooms as this 
Sobralia maorantha. Did you think yon had an 
everlasting bloomer, one that would never stop 
when onoe it began ? Although I must acknow¬ 
ledge that yon were sorely tempted to believe 
this because the plant continued to flower for 
moh a long time; but you know now that its 
time had oome—it had expended Its last strength, 


INDIAN CROCUSES 
(PLEIONES). 

“A Doubter” says: “I 
cannot conceive how I am to 
manage these plants to have 
them bloom later. Mine are 
all done, and I am sure thatl, 
for one, should be glad to 
have mine flower later instead 
cf all being paBb, if I only 
knew how to manage it.” 
Well, now, this is something, 
if only genuine, bub may it 
not be that you have been eo 
well satisfied withy our plants 
that you would like to sco 
them again ? Is not this your 
reason for now saying you 
would like to have them next 
month instead of during Oc¬ 
tober? And if you would have 
them flower later try and get them to start later 
into growth. I know full well this is diffioplt, 
but lb qrt! and musb be done. If the flowering 
season is to be deferred, so must the growing 
season. A friend, who is also a reader of this 
paper, is trying to do this under my instruc¬ 
tions, and, if yonr plants are in a fib state, you 
had better follow suit. This friend's plants were 
just passing out of bloom last month, when, 
being on a visit, I remarked these plants need 
to be flowered mnch later in my earlier days 
amongst Orchids. He said : “I would gladly 
have them later if I could. How is it to bo 
aohieved ?” 41 Well, now,” I said, 41 you musb 
endeavour not to let your plants grow yet if you 
can prevent ib. Ab onoe remove them to a 
oooler (not cold) temperature ; keep them dry, 
and watch them carefully, and upon the least 
sign of movement they will require to be 
repotted and placed In more warmth, but you 
will not succeed long in preventing growth.” 
He tells me that three weeks have passed, and 
the plants still remain as dormsnt as ever. 
Well, this is a good sign, and your plants will 
be later a little and Tittle more every season. 
You may enjoy these flowers at any season, 
but they will be doubly welcome about Christ¬ 
mas, or never more believe 

Matt. Bramble. 
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FRUIT, 


FRUIT TRIES FOR HIGH LATITUDES. 
It may be of Interest and nae to tome of the 
reader* of Gardening if I send you a few note* 
respecting fruit-growing at a high elevation, and 
in an exposed situation, as under suoh oirouin¬ 
stance* not all varieties of fruits, by any means, 
will succeed or be at all worth cultivation; and 
an experience of upwards of thirty years, 
during which I have tried very many varieties, 
enables me to apeak with some little authority, 
or may at least bring out the valuable opinion 
cf others in oorroboratlon or dissent I speak 
more particularly of the larger fruits—Apples, 
Plums, and Pears (though I might givemy experi¬ 
ence also of the smaller), and exclude altogether 
such fruits as Peaches, Neotarlnes, and even 
Apricots, whioh, apart from exceptionally favour¬ 
able circumstances, cannot be grown successfully 
north of the River Tees. My garden and orchard 
are situated in the north-west of the County of 
Durham, on the edge of the moors well-known 
to sportsmen, which take their name from my 
village of Edmundbyers—850feet above sea-level, 
on a slope, with southern exposure; protected 
from the north, but suffering muoh from south¬ 
west winds. I have wails facing south, east, 
and west; and my soil is gravelly loam, with 
clay subsoil; snow lies long and deep, but dry; 
frost seldom below 10 dogs. Fahr. And, first, 
as to Apples: Out of the many kinds that I 
have tried, differing greatly as to quantity, 
quality, size, beauty, early bearing, resistance 
to disease, keeping powers, Ac., I select the 
following, plaoed in order of ripening, all of 
which have done well with me: Of eatirg 
Apples: Joneating, Irish Peach, Kerry Pippin, 
Golden Reinette, Court of Wick, Northern 
Spy, Court Pendu Plat. Cooking Apples: 
Nun wick Red (raised on North Tyne, a very 
first-rate), Gloria Mundi, Cellini, Jolly Beggar, 
New Hawtbomden, Small's Admirable, Golden 
Noble, Tower of Glamls, Betty Geeson, Cook- 
pit. Either for eating or cooking: Daohees of 
Oldenburg, King of Pippins, Datoh Mignonne. 
From all these, if I were confined to one sort, 
for suoh a locality as mine, it should be Dutch 
Mignonne ; a second should be Kerry Pippin; 
a third, Duchess of Oldenburg; fourth, Celuni; 
fifth, Court of Wick ; and to complete a set of 
six, Small’s Admirable. Someone may wonder 
that I have not included others; with your 
permission I may give my reasons in a future 
letter. W. Fcathkrstonhaugh. 

[Please do so. — Ed ] 


Two good Apples.—Two kinds that have 
reoently come to the front are Lane's Prince 
Albert and Frogmore Beauty. Both are fine 
Apples and very prolific. I have young trees of 
them which only the second year from planting 
are carrying a fine crop of fruit, all above average 
size. It is a pity that people waste valuable 
time in trying to renovate old, worn out trees, 
for the produce of young ones is altogether 
superior, and now that they oan be obtained at 
a reasonable price, whioh plaoes them within the 
reach of all, young trees should be more largely 
planted. Now is the time to make preparations 
by selecting the position for the trees to oooupy, 
trenching the sou, and selecting the trees at the 
nurseries; then when the time for planting 
oomes there is no delay. I like to get the 
planting done in November, if possible, before 
the soil Is chilled by severe frosts, and when, if 
a good mulching Is put over the roots they will 
continue to make some root growth, so as to be 
early established and ready for a good start in 
spring. Some people ding to old varieties, as if 
they had some very special merit. In these two 
varieties we have some of the best qualities, and 
I feel sure that before long they will replaoe 
many of the older sorts.—J. 


A Peach-tree bearing Nectarines.— 
In referenoe to this matter (see Gardening, 
Nov. 16tb, page 517), I beg to quote the following 
passages from Anderson’s “PraotioalGardener” : 
“ There are many instances on reoord of both 
Peaches and Nectarines growing on the same 
tree, and sometimes on the same branch. That 
they are forms of one species there oannot be a 
doubt, as they oross and reoross with one 
another; in faot, Mr. Rivers has had several 
seedlings of Peach oharaoter from Nectarine 
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seeds, of whioh we might name the Early Alfred 
Peaoh from Hunt's Tawny Nectarine.” Again, 
In the latter part of the same book} the first in¬ 
stance of whioh we have any aooount of these 
fruits being observed growing upon the same 
tree is in a communication between Peter 
Collinson, Esq, and Lins bb us. The seoond 
occurred at Londesborough, then the residenoe 
of the Earl of Burlington, and was visited by 
several soientifio people of the day.—W. H. H. 

9216.— Unfruitful Pear and Plum-trees —The 
trees require root pruning; or probably the beet thing to 
So would be to lift the trees carefully and replan*, keeping 
the roots within 9 Inches of the surface.—K. H. 

— It must be remembered that last year 
was a very bad one for maturing growth of any 
kind, and that Pears in espeoial are consequently 
very soaroe and poor this season. There is little 
doubt, however, from the particulars given, that 
the fault will be found at the roots, and not in 
the branohes. The roots have evidently got 
down into the olay, which would fully account 
for the vigorous yet fruitless growth of which 
"H. W.” complains. The only remedy is to 
get at them by digging, when any top or coarse 
roots striking downwards must be severed, and 
the finer fibrous ones brought nearer the surface. 
This must be done at onoe, and in all probability 
will result In less growth and more fruit being 
formed next season.—B. 0. R. 

9172.-Pyramid Apple and Pear-trees.-I should 
nos prune back now, and as regards cutting baokln spring, 
muon will depend upon She oondltlon and oharaoter of She 
wood. If the treee are now well formed, they will be 
better without pruning, exocpt It may be shortening baok 
the unripe leaders a little, or any ctber shoot that is oal- 
oulated to Interfere with the symmetry of the tree's outline. 
—K. H. 

-It is impossible to give definite instruc¬ 
tions as to the pruning of these trees after they 
have been planted, unless one has some know¬ 
ledge of their condition at the present time. If 
the trees had been lifted ana replanted last 
season they will have made a mass of fibrous 
roots, and not muoh young wood. They will 
also be well furnished with fruit-buds. Such 
trees would rt quire aoaroely any pruning. On 
the other hand, if the trees had not been re¬ 
planted from the first, they will have made 
strong young shoots from two to four feet in 
length ; and it is almost certain that these young 
growths will have to be out back to half their 
length In some instanoes; in others not so muoh ; 
ana it may also be necessary to thin out some of 
them.—J. D. F, 

9142 —Pronins and manuring Vines* 

—The best time to prune Vines is directly the 
leaves have fallen, for then they have time to 
heal over the outs, so that there is no fear of 
bleeding or running out of the sap, suoh as 
occurs when pruning is deferred late in the 
season. I like to get all the Vines that fruit 
early pruned before Christmas. The appli¬ 
cation of manure oannot be done at a better 
time than just after the pruning is completed, 
for, although the roots may not be very active, 
thoy are not entirely dormant for any length of 
time, and the winter rains will carry the 
manorial properties down to the roots, so that 
the shoots will find the benefit of it very early 
in the season, as it is not until the orop is 
swelling off that the Vines need the utmost 
assistance that oan be given to them ; but if the 
winter application is not enough, it oan be 
supplemented in the growing season by guano 
applied in liquid form.-J. G? H. 

9104 —Fruit growing- for a living.— 
There is oertalnly not only a living, but money 
to be made out of fruit growing yet; but then it 
must be gone about in the right way, and 
worked properly with skill, experlenoe, and 
oapital. Hard work and a natural aptitude or 
I Inclination for the business undoubtedly goes a 
long way, but in these days of competition it is 
not everything. One has to enter the lists with 
I companies or individuals who are content if 
| thev oan make ten or even five per. oent upon 
their oapital, and have besides the means of 
providing the best of appliances or material to 
work with, of paying good men, and are able to 
wait for results. These are bad times for the 
small grower, especially if he is in a hurry to 
obtain a return. A moderate amount of oapital 
is absolutely necessary, but, that being granted, 
if a man thoroughly understands his work, is 
able to start under favourable olroumitanoes, 
works hard, and knows how to dispose of his 
produce to the best advantage, as well as how 


I to grow It, he will probably do well in time 
if not just at first. There is probably more 
likelihood of making money out of hardy fruit 
than in any other branch of horticulture just 
now. Under ordinary circumstances, nothing 
appreciable oonld possibly be made out of only 
a couple of aores cropped with vegetables only, 
but first-olass fruits, well grown, would probably 
pay. Beware of too muoh glass. It has been 
sadly overdone of late years—at any rate, near 
London and other large towns—and none but 
those who have tried it know how heavy the 
constant expense in firing and labour required 
by greenhouse stuff is. Outdoor plants oan 
take oare of themselves to a great extent, but 
under glass the attention and expense is endless. 
Cucumbers in London have been simply a drug 
this season, and were but little better last 
year. Tomatoes at 2d., or even 31, a pound, 
whioh is all that oould be got for them for 
months until the last two or three weeks, will 
never pay anyone to grew under glass, and cub 
flowers or pot plants are not much better, 
except you oan get something really oboioe fat 
when the supply is soaroe. Choice kinds of 
hardy fruits certainly afford the best chanoe, 
but use every endeavour to avoid having to go 
to market when the glut is on, by growing 
principally early and late varieties. The only 
drawback is that one has to wait while the trees 
are ooming into bearing, but it is easy to grow 
Gooseberries and other small fruits while the 
Apples and Pears are ooming on. “ N. B. D." 
has evidently had some amount of experience, 
and with a sufficient oapital and plenty of 
perseverance, ought to suooeed.—B. C. R. 


PEAR GROWING. 

The question of whioh is the best and most 
desirable stock on whioh to grow Pears generally 
has frequently been mooted, with no better 
result than to show the wide difference of 
opinion that exists on this, as on many other 
matters connected with gardening. Thoee who 
pronounoe in favour of the Pear-stock on the 
aoore that the fruit produosd by trees grafted 
on it is better in quality, especially as regards 
the absence of grit, to which Pears on the Quince 
are so liable, are met by the advocates of the 
Quinoe-stook with the objection that thoee who 
plant trees on the Pear-stock have too long to 
wait before fruit is forthcoming. Something 
may be said on both sides of the question. 
Having tried most of the varieties of Pears that 
I should oare to cultivate on both the Pear and 
the Quinoe, side by side in different parts of the 
country where the character of the soil le as 
different as it well oould be to admit of Pears 
being grown at all, I am able to so far speak cf 
the merits of the respective stocks. 

Tub Pear-stock —In plaoes where the soil is 
retentive and the rainfall also heavy it nob un¬ 
usually happens that only a limited number of 
varieties, and those not the best, will bear on 
the Pear-stock in a way to make it worth while 
attempting their cultivation, whilst where trees 
on the Quinoe are used better suooess is attain¬ 
able. Where the soil is of average good quality, 
suoh as admits of being desaribed as suitable for 
Pears, both the Pear and the Quince stocks 
answer, with this dlfferenoe—that at the end of 
the first dozen years after planting the trees on 
the Quinoe will have given more fruit 
those on the Pear ; but at the end of a score of 
years the Pear-stook will be far ahead of the 
Quinoe as regards quantity of fruit, and will 
continue to still farther distanoe its rival, as 
after this lapse of time in many plaoes trees on 
the Qainoe begin to fall off in condition; and at 
no period of their existence has the quality of 
the fruit been equal to that forthcoming from 
the Pear-stook. After this, while trees on tho 
Pear-stook keep on improving in their yield, 
those on the Qaluce usually get worse, and in 
the case of some varieties this occurs whilst they 
are in even a younger state than that just names!. 
Some of the best Pears we have refuse to grow 
at all on the Qainoe in a way to make them 
worth planting. For instance, Marie Louise, no 
far as my own experience goes, will not do at 
all on this stook. Taking into aooount the un¬ 
surpassed quality of this fruit, its ability bo 
bear well either when trained on a wall or an 
espalier, as a large bush or pyramid, or as a 
standard, coupled with its ability to thrive iss 
any part of England wherever the oommoneab 
hardy sorts will suooecd, it is in my estimation 
Dr Frc * 
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without exception the beat Pear in existence. 
I have had Beurr<5 Ranee, Beurr6 Bobo, J oaephine 
de Malinea, Williams’ Bon Chretien, Seckel, 
Aston Town, and other first- olaas Pears on both 
the Pear and the Quince-stocks in the same 
garden, and in the case of each not only was 



the fruit better, but the trees also did much 
better on the Pear than on the Quince. Where 
the soil is light and dry, fruit from the Quince- 
stock, so far as 1 have had an opportunity of 
j udglng, has invariably been poor and inferior. 
On soils of any description any variety of Pear 
that is at all subject to become gritty will be 
much more so on the Quince than on the Pear- 
stook, and as the trees get older 1 have found 
this to frequently occur to such an extent as to 
make them worthless. With the single exception 
of its inducing earlier fruitfulness, I fail to see 
anything in its favour compared with trees on 
the Pear stock. In regard to 
The early bearing of Pears on the Quince- 
stook that is made so much of by those who 
seem to see all its merits and to shut their eyes 
to its defects, there is more that is apparent 
than real. I have never yet seen an example of 
these precocious trees within the first half-dozen 
years of its being planted at an ordinary Bize 
with much fruit on it. The hackneyed saying 
about planting Pears for coming generations to 
eat the fruit is meaningless, except where the 
trees are left to take their chance after planting, 
in which case the result is neither better nor 
worse than that which happens with most things 
in a garden in which such matters are neglected. 
The course I have followed with young Pears 
on the Pear stock has been to seleotgood healthy 
trees, and to encourage them to make all the 
growth they were capable of for half-a dozen 
years, simply shortening in any shoots that were 
taking an undue lead and cutting away any that 
were wrongly placed. If pyramid or bush- 
shaped trees, at the end of the time named they 
will be 9 feet or 10 feet high and in a condition 
to have their roots pruned more or less accord¬ 
ing to the kinds and as their condition requires. 
If properly managed, two years afterwards they 
will bear and keep on giving a crop proportion¬ 
ate to their size, provided that due attention is 
given to their roots. Where the object is to 
get larger trees before checking their growth 
they may be allowed to go on a couple of years 
or so longer; but I cannot see that there is any¬ 
thing gained by following this course, as it is 
better to take the means that will bring them 
into bearing than to wait) longer ; the size oan 
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be regulated afterwards. What Pears are re¬ 
quired beyond Buch as there happens to be room 
for on walls and espaliers I like to grow in large 
bush form—say, kept to within 12 feet or 14 feet 
in height. Trees of this description are less 
liable to have their fruit shaken off by strong 
winds than tall standards, and the produce of 
suoh trees occupying a given spaoe of ground is 
double that which is obtainable from the little 
5-feet or 6 feet bushes that are often recom¬ 
mended. Moreover, trees of the size I advise 
on the Pear-stook will maintain a healthy, 
fruitful condition for an indefinite time after 
the little stunted bushes on the Quince have 
become worthless. When the extent of top 
growth is regulated by the roots being kept 
within bounds, comparatively little shoot- 
pruning is required after the trees have obtained 
the desired size, and with the branches confined 
to numbers proportionate to the strength of the 
trees their energies go to the support of the 
fruit, which consequently attains a larger size 
than such as are produced by unrestricted 
standards. Although the latter form of tree, 
in the case of those varieties that attain a large 
size and are heavy croppers, naturally pro¬ 
duces the greatest weight of fruit, I have seen 
a tree of the old Autumn Bergamot, growing in 
a small garden not far from the ooast in North 
Lancashire, that produced over cwt. of fruit 
in a season. Few kinds attain the size of tree 
that this does, and, needless to say, the fruit 
produced by standards is mostly smaller than 
that borne by trees restricted in growth, espe¬ 
cially in the case of such varieties as reached the 
size of the tree instanced, consequent on which 
the produce of standards usually fetches a much 
lower prioe than that from trees confined to a 
limited size; though, so far as my own expe¬ 
rience goes, the quality of the fruit of either 
standards, or the big bush Pears, is quite equal 
to, and in some oases better than that from wall 
and espalier-trained trees. That which holds 
good in Pear growing In private gardens is 
equally applicable in the case of those who grow 
for sale ; and if I was about to embark in the 
latter I should go in for the medium-sized trees 
I have described, keeping the ground amongst 
them oooupied by Gooseberries and Currants, 
and not pinohed for manure, the presence of 
which in the earlier stages of the young Pear- 
trees’ existenoe soon brings them up to a useful 
bearing size, and when they have arrived at this 
the heavier crops they carry the more manure 
they will stand, as a matter of course, regulating 
the amount given by the nature of the land. 
From what I have experienced in the cultivation 
of Pears, I am satisfied that the fruit produced 
by trees that are well sustained is far superior 
in quality, and also in appearance, to that 
forthcoming from trees growing on land that is 
short of manure. 

Form of tree. —There is one important 
matter connected with Pear growing as there 
is with Apples. In the selection it often happens 
that enough consideration is not given to the 
suitability of the varieties for the form of tree 
required. Small growing sorts, like Seckel, for 
example, even when on the Pear-stock, will 
bear all the encouragement that can be given 
them to attain size, either when in bush form 
or trained on a wall or espalier, in either of 
which oases the space to be covered requires to 
be much less than with strong growers that 
naturally attain a large size, suoh as Marie 
Louise and others of similar vigorous habit, 
which any attempt to confine to dwarf size is a 
mistake, against which they rebel by a con¬ 
tinuous struggle to grow ont of it, although they 
do well when allowed to reaoh medium dimen¬ 
sions. Souvenir du Congies, an excellent early 
Pear, does well as an upright pyramid (see 
illustration) in which way it grows naturally. 


9195.— Peach-tree for a cool-house.— Bellegarde 
is the best all round Peach, and would succeed admirably 
In the span-roofed house from whloh frost has just been 
excluded. It would be better to plant the tree Just inside 
the front wall; but allow the roots ample opportunity to 
run outside.—J. D. E. 

9188. — Pruning Apple-trees. — Trees 
from ten to twelve years old should not require 
muoh pruning beyond thinning out a shoot here 
and there where too thick, to let in the air and 
sunshine. If the trees have had no pruning 
lately they will require looking over carefully, 
and do just what is neoessary and no more ; and 
it is better to do too little than too muoh, as an 
error or omission may be corrected next year, 


when the result has been Been; but if too much 
wood is oi^t out It lets in the wind, and the tree 
is stunted for a time.—E. H. 

9184.— Diagonal Pear Gordons.— It la a good 
plan to set the trees so that the bottom of the stem la 
S Inches from the wall. This gives the tree room to grow ; 
but training the stems to wires fixed 3 inohes from it is 
quite another matter, and, I think, Is quite wrong in 
principle, as the object of wall training is to get as muoh 
warmth from it as possible, and the nearer to It the 
branohes are trained the better.—E. H. 

- It is undoubtedly bebter to have the stems fixed 

2 Inohes or 3 inohes away from the wall, as by this means 
there is a current of air all round them, and the wood 
beoomes more perfectly ripened, while less harbour for 
insects is afforded.—B. 0. U. 

9212 —Old Pear-tree on a north wall.—I should 
recommend the old Pear-tree to be rooted up and 
a Morello Oherry to be planted In its place. Pears on a 
north wall are always wanting In flavour.—E. H. 
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9170.—Outdoor Tomatoes.—I do not 
think there is anything better than a good 
seleotion of the Old Rea. I planted a drained 
border, with a considerable slope to the south, 
with the above variety, Hackwood Park, and 
Hathaway’s Excelsior. All did well, though the 
season has not been particularly favourable for 
outside Tomatoes ; but the Old Red commenced 
ripening first. A few plants of Perfection at one 
end of the bed bore well, bat were late in ripening 
—had, in fact, to be ripened indoors.—E. H. 

- I ripened considerably more than a 

quarter of a ton of Tomatoes in the open air this 
season. Out of nearly a score of sorts I found 
Sutton’s Early and Early Dwarf Red the first 
to set their fruit. The Perfection type set well 
after the middle of July. The Old Red is also 
a good sort. If you want early fruit you must 
seleot those of the corrugated type, but the 
smooth-skinned kinds are the best later on.— 
J. C. C. 


COLEWORT CABBAGES. 


In walking about the market gardens at this 
season of the year it will be seen that many 
portions of the ground occupied during the 
summer by Scarlet Runners, Vegetable Marrows, 
and other orops, have been planted with Cole- 
worts, as they are termed. I may say of 
the term Colewort, Collards, or Collet, which 
all mean the same thing, that it is practically 
the same as Cabbage, and is an old designation 
applied to this vegetable. In our days it does 
not so muoh represent a distinct species as a 
somewhat small, loose-hearted early Cabbage 
(see illustration), hardy, and which turns in 
qniokly, and can be palled in early spring and 
sold as bunched greens; that is to say, the 
heads are not out as in the case of ordinary 
Cabbages, but the plants are pulled up, stalks 
and all, the roots are trimmed off, the stems 
tied together, and so sent to market. This type 
of Cabbage is largely grown because it is a quiok 
and profitable orop, ooming in quiokly, and 
making good prices after Brussels Spronts and 
the mid-season Broccoli are getting over. The 
seeds are sown in the open about July, and the 
plants are transplanted in October and 
November, at whloh season the Cole worts 
quickly lay hold upon the soil and soon grow 
into siza. The Colewort is the principal crop 
planted ont at this season of the year. The 



A typical Colewort Cabbage. 


Rosette Colewort is a selection from the 
ordinary green type, and it differs from it in 
that the leaves are arranged in olroles, forming 
a symmetrical body resembling a dlso. It is 
generally preferred lor garden purposes, but the 
market gardeners appear to like the old type 
best. D. 
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FORCING TOMATOES. 

£933.— Raising the plants.— It is of the 
greatest Importance to have strong, sturdy, and 
healthy plants. Early in January seleob some 
clean 6 inch pots, well drain them, and nearly 
fill them with nioe light sandy soil, and place 
thereon some two dozen seeds (If new) in each 
pot, and give them a slight covering of fine 
soil. These pots may be either lightly plunged 
into a hot-bed made up in one of the forcing 
houser, or stood on the surface of it, oovering 
the pots with a sheet of glass, to help the seed to 
germinate more quickly. No water ought to be 
needed until the seedlings appear, and before 
they become drawn. The pots should be set on 
a shelf near the glass, but still in heat. When 
they have obtained a pair of leaves other than 
the seed ones, pot the plants singly into 5-inoh 
pots, these being destined for fruiting in 12-inoh 
pots. Use dean lightly-drained pots. The soil 
should consist of two parts of fine loam and one 
of either good leaf-soil or sifted decomposed 
manure, which should be of the same tempera¬ 
ture as the house. This can be easily obtained 
by laying the compost in a heap, ana plunging 
in the centre of the heap some very hot brioks. 
Always, if possible, do all the potting in the 
house where the plants are, and on no oooasion 
may the plants be subjected to a low tempera¬ 
ture or cold cutting draughts of air. In the 
first potting shake out the seedlings without any 
Injury to the delicate roots. 

Po r culture —A single plant, growing In a 
12 inch pot, duly staked and disbudded, can be 
made to perfeot three or four good clusters of 
fruits, or on an average of 5 lb. to 6 lb. weight 
per plant, which, during May and April, are 
worth Is to Is. 6d. per lt». The crop must then 
bs certainly considered profitable. These pots 
may be set on the back shelves, and the plants 
trained thinly up the roof of a lean-to, or three- 
qu arter span-roofed house. Only a few drainage 
crocks are needed for the fruiting pots, and the 
plants should be potted deeply, so as to allow a 
specs of a third of the pots for a subsequent top- 
dressing of the same compost as before men¬ 
tioned. Straight and moderately stout stakes 
should be put to the plants as soon as necessary, 
and of a length according to the head room. Do 
not let the first duster of fruit set nearer the 
soil than 15 inches. Cold soil or water must 
never be given. Never delay staking the plants. 
Disbudding or the removal of side shoots when 
in the bud state must be timely attended to, as 
otting them get of such a size as to be compelled 
to use the knife has a weakening effeot on the 
plants. It Is an easy matter to distinguish 
between a side shoot and a bunch of flowers, 
the shoot being formed at the axil of a leaf, 
while the bunches of flowers are thrown 
from the point of the growth in advanoe of 
the side-shoots. Not much water is needed at 
the outset, but enough must be given to prevent 
the old ball of soil becoming injuriously dry. 
Once the new soil is well filled with roots much 
more water will be needed, and when the lower 
bunches of fruit are swelling liquid-manure 
should be often and frequently given; also some 
artificial manure may be sprinkled on the surface 
of the soil with great advantage. As to the heat 
for the house or houses wherein these plants 
are grown, I may say a few words. High tem¬ 
perature, where accompanied by muoh moisture, 
will cause a weakly growth. During the earlier 
part of the year the night temperature should 
not exceed 55 degs., this rising in the day to 
60 degs. or 65 degs., with a farther rise with 
Ban-heat of 10 degs., giving air in small quan¬ 
tities before the sun-heat has raised the tempera¬ 
ture above 70 degs. In oases of early oropi 
artificial impregnation is necessary. While the 
plants are In flower they should be kept dry at 
the roots, and a drier atmosphere maintained. 
Under these conditions pollen will be plentiful, 
and it oan be distributed by smartly tapping the 
bunohes of bloom, or it oan be transferred to the 
pistils of the flowers by means of a camera-hair 
pencil. Sidney L. Brown. 

9087.—Growing Mushrooms. — These 
should be grown very successfully in your frame. 
There are several ways of making a bed. The 
plan I have been most successful with is to pro¬ 
cure the manure fresh from the stables every 
morning, and separate the droppings from the 
long litter, throwing the former under an open 
shed to be kept from rain until snffiolent material 
is obtained to mike the, bed. It is Spread out 
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thinly, and turned occasionally to prevent Its 
being over-heated, as this destroys the nutritive 
qualities of the manure. The day previous to 
making the bed, the manure should be thrown 
into a neap to be allowed to ferment a little. 
The bed must bs made very firm, as it then 
keeps its heat so muoh longer. If not trodden 
down well the heat is very violent at first, but 
is does not last so long, so that it cannot be made 
too firm, beoause the firmer it is the finer and 
heavier are the Mushrooms. It should then be 
spawned, when the heat is declining to about 
75 degs. Break the spawn into pieces of about 
the size of a Walnut, and insert them about an 
inch deep in the bed, and 6 inches apart, and 
then well tread the bed down again. The spawn 
requires a higher temperature for its diffusion in 
its early progress than it afterwards does. The 
bed should be then moulded over with about 
2 inches thick of fine adhesive loam, and be 
beaten down with the back of the spade, and 
then watered and beaten down quite smooth 
again. The Mushrooms come so much better on 
a level surface, and are gathered so much easier 
without breaking off so many of the smaller ones 
that come alongside; and when the operation is 
finished, oover the frame up with long litter to 
keep out the oold. The bed should not be let 
get too dry, and moisten it with chilled water. 
Some growers say that the bed does not require 
to be watered after it is made until the M ash- 
rooms begin to appear; but I think it is better 
to jast keep it always moist. Mushrooms may 
be expeoted to appear about six to eight weeks 
after the bed has been made.—H. P. 

9183.— Worms In old gardens, and O&bbaga- 
planta Clubbing.— DUj cr trenob the lend up detply 
now, bringing up subtle of the fresh soil from the bottom. 

| Leave It exposed ell winter, and in the Bpring give a heavy 
dressing of fresh lime and fotk it in.—E. H. 

9198.—D warf French Be ins —There is 
no particular difficulty in growing these Beans 
in winter, the main points being to keep them 
moving steadily with plenty of heat and moisture, 
and as near the glass as possible, so as to ensure 
sturdy plants. The seed may be sown at almost 
any time, and gathering should commence in 
about twelve weeks. They snooeed best In pots 
at this season, a good way being to sow three 
seeds in a 6 inch, or five in an 8-inoh pot, leaving 
room for a good top-dressing later on. To do 
them jastice the temperature should range from 
abont 60 degs. to 80 degs. A moist atmosphere 
must bs maintained, ana plenty of liquid-manure 
given when the pots fill with roots Ne Plus 
Ultra and Canadian Wonder are the best kinds. 
—B. C R. 

-These ere easily cultivated, and snooeed best In low, 

•pan-roofed houses near the glass roof. If tbs plants are 
removed at a considerable dlsbanoe from the glass, they do 
not frnlt so freely. Canadian Wonder Is the beet sort to grow, 
and five plants may be planted In an 8-inoh pot.— J. D. E. 

9191.— Eradicating Horse-radish. -It Is difficult 
to get rid of this. Oa the whole, I think the best and 
oheapest way to kill it Is to hoe It off as fast as It appears. 
If not permlbtod above ground It will In time die out.— 
K. H. 


8703.— Weeds, etc., in a garden.—In 
reply to “F. W. O.’e” enquiries concerning his 
trouble with weeds, so far as I have observed, 
this comes about through digging them into the 
ground instead of picking them oat and patting 
them to rot, or what is perhaps better, homing 
them. Also when the weeds appear they should 
be, if ohopped np with the hoe, raked np, for, 
if allowed to lie on the ground, many of them 
■trike root again. By no means let “F. W.O.” 
give them time to seed, or they will always be 
troublesome. With regard to the top of the 
earth going green, that would seem to indicate 
bad drainage, not the want of manure, although, 
if “ F. W. O.” wishes to grow good orops, the 
latter is indispensable.—G. H. G. Steel. 

8973 —Hardiness of show Auriculas. —Yes, 
If kept fairly dry and well ventilated whenever not 
actually freezing outside they will stand right enough, 
but It la not mnoh trouble to throw a mat over on 
a oold night. Heat is by no means neoeseary, though at 
the earn5 time the blooms open mnoh better under glass 
than in the open, as a general rule.—B. O. R. 

9121.—Making a lawn.—It le too late to eow seeds 
now—better leave it till Maroh or ApriL In the mean¬ 
time have the ground dug over and cleared from the roots 
of perennial weeds, giving manure If neoaeeary. The 
roller, though useful, is not lndtspensat^.—E. H. 

9178. — Peat Moss-Utter for Azaleas and 
Heaths.—Peat Moss-litter that has been used in a stable 
Is too strong for Azaleas and Heaths. The plants would 
turn siokly and speedily die In it. Bat mixed with turfy- 
loem and laid up till quite mellow. It will bo useful for 
most oof' -wood* d plants, fruits, Aa.— E H. 


INDOOR PLANTS, 

9095 —Treatment of Indian Azaleas 
and Abutilons.— Unless the growths that 
■tort jast below the bads are nipped ont, they 
will rob the latter to such an extent that 
they will shrivel np and drop off, instead of ex¬ 
panding. Ib is early for these plants to be 
growing again yet, bat sometimes they will do 
so, and mast then be stopped. If your Abutf- 
lons are getting too lanky, out them baok by 
all means, bat I should reoommend doing this 
early in the spring, not jnst now. Some Abutx- 
lons will keep on flowering aU through the 
winter in a genial temperature, and, if flowers 
are wanted, l should give them a light position 
in a warm house, and keep them going.—B. O. R. 

9120 — Echeveriag blooming in win- 
tar. —“ Mark ” presumably refers to Eoheverias 
metallic* and retusa, but more especially, I 
should think, to the latter, which is a capital 
winter-blooming plant foraooolhouseorwinaow. 
This is of very simple ealtare, requiring only m 
large amount of son and air for its welfare. In 
Maroh the plants should be shaken ont of ths 
old soil and be repotted in sandy loam, with 
good drainage. Attend to them well with 
watering in hot weather, and in July put them 
in the open air tiU September. As soon as the 
dall days oome, water only when the soil gets 
‘dry. E metallioa need not bs annally repotted, 
bat in other respects enjoys the same treatment. 
—Byfleet. 

9144 —Treatment of Bouvardias. — 
Nothing oan now be done with them but to 
water as required. About the middle of March 
out them baok hard, and give bat little water 
until they break into growth. Then shake them 
ont of the old soil and repot in good loom, 
with some leaf-mould, or rotted dang, and a 
dash of white sand. Water oarefally till they 
begin to grow long, and see that they never 
want for mole bare at the roots, and syringe 
them once or twice a day in hot weather. To 
have them in bloom in winter, they should be 
■topped at the end of July. They should be 
repotted for the last time at the end of Jane. 
They are best in the open air in July and 
August.—J. C. B. 

9217.—Plants for a span-roofed green¬ 
house —Tnls is so muoh a matter of taste tint 
it ii difficult to give more than a few suggestions. 
I thick it is best in snoh oases to take up any¬ 
thing for whioh one has an especial fancy, as one 
is likely to be more persevering with it, and thus 
more likely to succeed. Too much of a mixture 
■hoald be avoided ; it is far better to grow one 
or two things well than a doz m Indifferently, 
and In or near London especially the require¬ 
ments of a plant need to be very oarefally studied. 
I should strongly advise ** A. J.” not to have 
anything to do with Roses, certainly not in con¬ 
junction with other things; for within reach of 
the London smoke they are never really satis¬ 
factory, and I would never attempt them within 
a radius of twelve miles at least from London- 
bridge. The following are all interesting, and 
! might be done well; Chrysanthemums, Carna¬ 
tions, Auriculas, Begonias (tuberose), Zonal and 
other Pelargoniums, and Fuohsiai. The first 
three might be managed nicely in suocession— 
the last to bloom in spring, the second in summer, 
and the first in autumn and winter. A few 
Begonias might be worked in as well. Nothing 
but a few Ferni oould be grown under the shade 
of a Rose.-B. C. R. 

9182.—Bouvardias in a cool-house.— 
The plants are of a straggling habit because they 
were not stopped as often as they should have 
been daring the growing season. To obtain 
compact bushy specimens, the points of the 
■hoote must be nipped out beyond the third pair 
of leaves as often as they attain that length 
until eight or ten weeks before they are wanted 
to bloom. When the plants have done flowering, 
keep them cool and airy, as well as somewhat 
dry at the roots for the rest of the winter, and 
early in the soring ont them in hard, removing 
all weak wood, and enoonrage fresh growth by- 
means of a genial warmth and frequent over¬ 
head sy ringings. When the young shoot* are 
an inoh or two long, repot them into the same- 
sized pots, using a mixture of turfy loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand. Pie oh out the point* re¬ 
peatedly, as directed, and shift the plant* on 
Into larger pots as often as required until July. 
Original from 
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They must have a light poeition near the glaae 
daring the summer, with plenty of air, water, 
and a little liquid-manure.—B. 0. R. 

GOOD AUTUMN BLOOMING PLANTS.— 
SALVIAS. 

How seldom one sees these fine old-fashioned 
plants now ! And yet they are very easily culti¬ 
vated, bloom at a time when flowers are soaroe, 
and, lastly, their graceful spikes contrast very 
well with the somewhat heavy—at any rate, 
when large or used in masses—flowers of that 
universal favourite at this season—the Chrys¬ 
anthemum. The simplest, if not altogether the 
best way, to grow these plants is to strike out- 
tings la the early spring—and they will root 
quite as readily as Fuchsias in a genile heat in 
March or April—pot them off singly, and plant 
out in deeply-worked and well manured soil at 
the end of May. The situation should be an 
open and sunny one, and the plants be liberally 
watered in dry, hot weather, especially if the 
soil is light and dry. It is also neoessary to the 

K roduotion of bushy specimens that the shoots 
e stopped occasionally until about July. In 
this way bushes 2 feet, 3 feet, or more through, 
may be had by the middle of September, when 
they must be carefully lifted with good balls, 
and placed in pots of sufficient size. They will 
soon oommenoe to bloom in a greenhouse tem¬ 
perature, and oontlnue in beauty for some time. 
The best kinds are splendens B.uanti (here 



Salvia splendens Bruanti. Colour of the flowers, scarlet. 

figured), Betheli (rose), Pitched (soft-blue), 
rutilans (magenta, with fragrant foliage), and 
Mona. Issanohou (creamy-white); gesnermfiora 
and Heeri bloom later on. B. 0. R. 


9073.— Erecting 1 a greenhouse. —Your 
house will evidently have to be 17 feet 6 inches 
in length, by 6 feet 6 inches to 9 inohes wide, if 
tire six lights mentioned are to form the roof. 
If you adopt a flattish pitch, as I should advise, 
the width I have mentioned will be about right 
for the 7 feet 6-inch lights. You must run up 
a 9-inoh wall to a height of 3 feet or 3§ feet to 
form the front and anas, leaving a spaoe for the 
door where it is to come. On the top of this, 
there should be 2$ feet or 3 feet of glass, bring¬ 
ing the height to the upper or eave-plate up to 
5} feet or 6 feet. This will give sufficient head- 
room for any but a very tall man, and if neoes¬ 
sary, a little more may be gained by sinking the 
pathway 6 inches or so. You must fix a strong 
l£-inoh or 2-inoh plank against the back wall, 
at the required height, to carry the upper ends 
of the lights, with a post at each end, and tie 
the front plate to these by means of another 
3 by 3-inoh piece of quartering, mortised or 
halved, and nailed into both. The lower 
plate that rests upon the briokwork should be 
of heavier stuff, 5 Inohes or 6 inohes by 3 inohes, 
and bevelled off both inside and out, to throw 
off the wet. Fill in the ends with vertical ban 
mortised into the plates at bottom, and end 
raftsn at the top. An ordinary briok 
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9 inohes long by 4£ Inohes wide, and 3 inches 
deep when set. So from this you can easily 
calculate how many you will require for any 
given length and height of wall.—B. C. R. 

9194. — Trf atment of a Christmas 
Roi.0 —These exquisite subjects do not, as a 
rule, suoceed nearly so well in pots, especially 
if these are small, as when planted out. One of 
the beat wajs to manage them is to have them 
permanently planted out in a brick pit, from 
which the lights are removed in the summer, 
and replaced when the cold weather sets in. 
They may, however, be done very well hi large 
pots or tubs, but take some years to become 
established. They are moisture-loving subjects 
at all times, and should never be allowed to get 
very dry ; especially when grown in pots' 
liquid-manure is almost an absolute necessity to 
their well-being.—B. G. R. 

9199 — Treatment of a Passion-flower. — I 
should say the Passion-flower does not get light enough on 
the book under the Vines, and the flower-buds fell eff in 
ooneequenoe - E H. 

- “ K ” does not say of what variety his 

E lant is, so I presume it is P. cccrulea. This, 
owever, is not a matter of much importance, all 
the Passifloras being alike light and sun-loving 
subjects, and there cin be no doubt that the 
plant in question does not bloom simply because 
it is overshadowed by the Vine, and as long as 
the Vine remains It never will. One or other 
must be sacrificed, and it remains for “ K.” to 
decide which. It would be useless to attempt to 
move so large a plant successfully, and were it 
mine I should raise two or three young ones from 
cuttings or suckers, plant them out-of-deors 
against a sunny wall, and out out the old one. 
A Camellia, Orange-tree, or Habrothamnus 
would be far more likely to sucoeed in such a 
position.—B. C. R. 

9193 — Fioweringr plants for a green¬ 
house- —The only way of stocking a green 
house with flowering plants quickly is, of course, 
to buy plants just ooming into blossom. These 
may include Camellias, Cinerarias, Cytisus 
racemosus, Coronilla glauoa, Chinese Primulas, 
with a few bulbs, such as Roman and other 
Hyacinths, Naroissus, Tulips, Ac., will soon 
make a place bright. These last may be pur¬ 
chased and potted at onoe. Zonal Pelargoniums 
in small pots to grow on, will flower with a 
little heat in a light house —£. H. 

- The best plan will be to buy a number 

of Chinese Primulas, single and double, Cyola- 
men, Bouvardias, Heaths, Epaorls, and sb forth, 
already established in 5-inoh pots and ooming 
into flower. Such fine Zonal Pelargoniums as 
F. V. R as pail, Vesuvius, H. Jacoby, Ac., will 
also flower more or less freely through the 
winter, in a temperature of 50 degs. to 60 
degs., if the atmosphere is pure and the situa¬ 
tion open, but not otherwise. Some healthy 
Cinerarias obtained in 3 inch pots, and shifted 
Into 5-inoh or 6 inch sizes at onoe, will bloom 
well in February, or Maroh and April. It is 
also not too late yet to pot Roman and other 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Naroissi, and other bulbous 
subjeots, and with these alone a fine display 
may be made in the spring. The first-named 
may be had in bloom early In the year, if planted 
at once, and the pretty Paper-White and 
“ Stella ” Naroissus, Van Thol Tulips, and Soilla 
sibirioa will very soon follow. Spirmas are also 
very useful.—B. C. R. 

9127.—Gultnre of a Camellia.— You are 
giving it too much warmth, and the ooneequenoe 
is that growth is being made when the plant 
should be at rest, or rather concentrating its 
energies on bud expansion. If so much artificial 
heat Is continued, the health of the plant will 
be permanently injured, but, there being young 
leaves on it, you must oontinue to give a little 
at night; 45 degs. will do when the weather is 
odd. Another season only heat the house 
sufficiently to keep out frost, and there will be 
a much better show of bloom. The Camellia is 
naturally very hardy, and many fine specimens 
are grown in the open air in England, so that 
muoh artificial warmth is sure to be injurious. 
One result of a too high temperature in winter 
is that the buds drop off. In spring plants 
should be encouraged to make good growth by 
syringing in fine days, and dosing the house 
early in the afternoon, shading from hot sun. 
As soon as the wood begins to harden give more 
air, and abundance of it through the summer 
and autumn, at the same giving good attention 
to watering.— Byfleet. 
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9185.—Cytiens racemosus.— It is rather 
early yet for this plant to recommence growth, 
and unless you are very careful it will get 
checked, and perhaps not bloom at jail. If kept 
fairly warm and moist at the root it may, how¬ 
ever, bloom soon after the turn of the year, and 
with good treatment will do so again later on. 
There is no difficulty in blooming these plants in 
an unheated house, provided they are not 
allowed to get hard frozen at any time, but to do 
so properly they should be in a state of oomplete 
rest now. The best place for the plant for the 
last three months would have been in the open 
air, where the wood would have become better 
ripened.—B. C. R. 

9102.—Treatment of a Passion- flower.- Keep It 
in the pot (or the winter, and early next May plant It out- 
of-doors in light, loamy soil, and on a warm and sunny 
aspect—B O. R. 

9187.— An unhealthy Iaolepis gracilis in a 
OOCtage.— This la a very easy plant to grow. Probably 
the soil in the oentre of the old ball Is exhausted Keep 
it moving quietly till the rprlng, and then pull the old 
plant* to pleoes, and pot in small pots to give a new start. 
—E. H. 

9148 —Treatment of a Vallota pur¬ 
purea.— This is bub libtle grateful for the 
annual repotting that the generality of flower¬ 
ing plants appreciate. The soil should be filled 
with roots or the bnlbe run too muoh to leaf and 
do not bloom. Some plants do not require fresh 
soil, but they do want an abundance of light, air, 
and sun all through the winter. Therefore, they 
should be in the sunniest window in the house, 
and It will do them good to remain night and 
day in the open air through July. At the same 
time they should get plenty of water in hot 
weather In winter they only require water 
occasionally just to keep them fresh, as they are 
naturally evergreen. — C. Byfleet. 

RULES FORCORRESPONDENTa 

Questions.- Queries and answers are inserted in 
GA&oiKiNS/rM of charge if correspondents follow the rule t 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side qf the paper only, and addressed to the Editor qf 
Gardening, S7, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisubr. 
The name and address qf the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece qf paper. Unansxoered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance qf date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt qf their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may qflen be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared, 

9283.—Culture of Cosmos blplnnatus.—Will 
someone kindly Sell me the culture of this annual?— 
B. H.L. 

9234. —New Mammoth Verbenas.— Are these 
Verbenas really very muoh superior So the old kinds?— 
Verbena. 

9235. —Wood-ashes and ooal-dust in a garden. 
—Of what value In a garden are wood-ashee and line coal- 
dust respectively ?—F. D. O. 

9239. — Fruit-trees not hearing.— Is 11 well to 
man ore thee® tree* In the winter? If so, la liquid horse- 
manure of use for the purpose ?— Mhetom. 

9237.— Anemonee from seed.— Will someone kindly 
tell me how beet to raise these from seed, and their after 
culture required ?— Young Gardiner. 

9288.—Destroying ante in plant-houses.—Will 
someone kindly tell me what is thebeet plan for destroying 
ante on the plants and In the houses ?-Q. 

9239 —Filberts not bearing.—I have some Filbert* 
trees which have been planted ten years ; but thev never 
bear fruit. What should I do to get a crop ? -E. 0. M. 

9240 — Chrysanthemums with eyes.— Why do 
the greater portion of my Chrysanthemums (healthy 
plants) produoe flowers with eyes ?-Bis8ib J. Pollard. 

9241. —Hardy Roses.— Will someone kindly give me 
the names of some good hardy Roses suitable for 
the neighbourhood of Aahton-ander-Lyne ? -Jakes M. 
Louguun. 

9242. -Wintering Mignonette.— Can Mignonette 
be suooeeefnlly kept In a oold frame through the 
winter, and when should I stop pinching It for It to flower 
at the snd of April?—▲. F. 

9243. — Ranunculus LyallL—I have jest had a small 
parcel of this seed given ms, and shall be glad of any In¬ 
formation about growing it? It U a native of New Zealand, 


a sub-alpine, and lev is rJi-'flr —0 A, 


m 
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924*.—Destroying woodlloe In a conserva¬ 
tory.— Ooald anyone kindly tell me bow to deetroy wood* 
lloe Tn a conservatory ? I have tried paraffin-oil, bat find 
It destroys the plants too; also Keating's powder. My 
■alden-halr Ferns are swarming with these horrid things. 
—Ladt Amatsu a. 

9215.—Taberoses In the dwelling-house.—I 
have potted some Tuberoses, and hive them in a room 
in the dwelling-house. When may I pat or plant them 
out-of-doors ? I can give them a temperature in the room 
Of 60 degs. to 60 de<s, aooording to the weather. I have 
no greenhouse.—K it. 

9246. — Angrss3nm eborneum — Oan anyone tell 
me what oauses a black, blotohy mark on A ogre mm 
eborneum? Mine, whtoh is otherwise most florlferooa and 
healthy, has recently developed this disease, whioh, how¬ 
ever, beyond ttauntightlinecs. seems not to affect the plant 
injuriously.—R. Q. Flbtciibr. 

9247. — Japanese Chrysanthemums —I should 
be glad to know the names of half-a-doxen good Japanese 
Chrysanthemum! for pots to bloom in suooesalon from 
November till as late as possible—no early ones wanted ? 
White, yellow, bronse, and pale-pink preferred. Cold 
greenhouse available.—M ubstbb. 

9248. — Growing 1 Grapes for market — First. 
Would some practical Vine grower kindly let me know the 
Boost profitable Grapes to grow for market purposes T 
Beoond. Wnelhsr la the Vine border bstter to bs made in- 
Bide or outside the bouaa, whioh is about 20 feet wide, and 
not long bu'lt on new ground t—F. O. 0. 

& 249 . — Raising 1 frolt-treee from seeds and 
Stones.—Will someone kindly Inform me If fruit-trees 
oan be raised auooiesfnlly and uMfolly in the open from 
their etooee—via., Bollao Damson, and Plum—and If so, 
when would be the proper time to plant, and the depth of 
•amt, and after treatment ?—J. M. 

9250 —Violets not flowering.— Why do not my 
Violet-plants flower? They are In fairly rloh soil, and 
soaks abundance of growth, but have very few flowers on 
them. I have some old bede, some divided and planted 
last May, and some runners planted last autumn in borders 
under walls facing west, east, and south.—F. D O. 

9251. —Pruning Apples and Pearj, d*o.—Will 
•omeons kindly give m a few general iaetraotlone for 
pruning these trees, and say If the young wood out off 
might be utilised for salting new stick from; and if Uiu 
or mildew Is Injurious, and if robbing It off and washing 
the places with a eolation of water and paraffin oil willaure 
III—W. W. W. 

9252. — Red-spider on Peaohee —My Peaoh-house 
this year was infested with red-spider. From one tree, a 
Royal George, at least 200 Peaches dropped off about half- 
grown. Wnat should I do now to prevent a repetition of 
the disaster for next year? Should trees and walla te 
washed, and with what, as there must be no end of egg 
about ?-E. O. M. 

9258 —Boses for an east wall In Guernsey.— 
1 have a Gloire de Dijon Rose-tree against a wall facing 
east, location, Guernsey, whioh has done remarkably well 
this year. Will someone kindly inform me what three 
other sorts I ooold plant to tbrivs well In this situation ? I 
may say further that the wall has the tun In the summer 
from 9 am. to 8 p.m.—No. 305. 

9254. — Treatment of Chrysanthemums. — 
What should be done with the early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, euoh as the two Dasgrangee, Virginias, 6o. ? Would 
it be safer to plant them oat in the open border all winter ? 
Also oould the earns treatment bs given to tbs later 
flowering ones, euoh as Lyon, Rad Dragon, &%, after they 
have done flowering ?—Mina 8. 

9265.— Best vary lata keeping dessert Apple. 
—Will someone kindly tell me wnloh ia the beet very latt- 
kseping dessert Apple, one that will keep without 
shrivelling, and of good quality, large else, and a prolific 
bearer? Are Northern Spy and Lamb Abbey Pearmain 
good for a rather oold position, as bushes with me at Hull, 
and prolific bearers?— I. K. Wood. 

9256.— Seaside Boses. — I am muoh obliged to 
“ J. G. O.” apd “ O. E." for their kind information about 
Beaalde Roses. I now want to knov what is the best 
manure to use for enrlohlng the soil (whioh is very sandy) 
for them? The situation, though within 60 yards of the 
•es, is vary sheltered, and I hops to give nearly all of them 
the protection of a wall.— Mubstbb. 

9267. —Pruning Boses, pruning and taking 
slips and Oattings.— I have a quantity of old Rose- 
trees whioh require pruning. Will someone kindly say if 
tha slips and cuttings of the earns may now be pnt in the 
open ground with a chanos of growing as I have no arti* 
flolal means of propagating them ? Also, I shall bsglad of 
a hint on pruning and removing?—W. W. W. 

9268. — Sweet Williams eaten.— About a month 
tinoe I planted some Sweet Williams aid Brompton 
Stocks. The slugs, or eoms othsr i os sots, hsve mads aid 
work with the Beset Williams, but have not tonohed the 
Stocks, wbloh are planted near them. 1 have looked them 
over, but cannot find any aluge among them. Will some¬ 
one advise me what to do to save them ?— Flora. 

9269. —Balslng plants from seeds, <5*a—When 
and how should the seeds of pink water Weed, soviet 
Lyohnla, and of Osar Violets be sown, and is it better to 
•tarl them under glass ? Also how should I treat the eeede 
of the Aralla 8ieboldi? Toe plant I have flowered this 
summer, and I have lefb some of the seed vessels on to 
ripen in a slightly warmed greenhouse.— A Bboibbbb. 

9250.—A selection of fruit-trees-I have a good 
garden wall, in parte 12 feet high, and faolng south-west; 
locality, Canterbury; coll, loam. Against this wall 1 
propose to plant two Neotarinee— Pitmaston Orange and 
Etruge; two Peaohee, Royal George and Noblesse; two 
▲prioofee, Moor Park and Hemeklrk ; four Pears, Williams' 
Bon Ohrttien, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Duoheee, and 
Jargonelle. Oan 1 improve on this eeleotion, especially In 
regard to the Pears ? 1 also want three espalier Apples, 
and propone to plant Ribeton Pippin, Golden Winter 
Pearaafn, and the Queening, unless there are any varieties 
better culled for espalier purposes. If any of your reader* 
will kindly advise me I shall be obliged. I should alio be 
glad to know the names of the beet green and purple Figs, 
one of each colour. —Oabtbbburiaxa. 


9251. — Primroses and Poly* . noses. — will 
Primroses and Polyanthuses that are . wflowering bloom 
again at the end of April If left alone. or should the blooms 
be out off as soon aa they appsar?-A. F. 

9262. — Caterpillars and fruit-trees.— Oan any¬ 
one kindly tell me how to prevent the caterpillars eating 
the blossom! off my fruit-trees la the spring? Ths trees 
are in pots in a small house.— John Burn. 

9263. — Gathering Mushrooms.— When gathering 
Mushrooms a large amount of spawn oomes away at the 
roots. Would someone be kina enough to tell me If it 
would be belt to replant it and, If so, how?— Marsh as. 

9214.- Treatment of an Hydrangea. — Woold 
anyone kindly tell me how to treat an Hydrangea? It 
flowered In May, and now looks very healthy. Should it 
it be repotted, and if so, in what Boll ?— Lady Amateur. 

9265.— Plants for a cold greenhouse.— I have 
Just built a small glace-house In a skeltered position faolng 
south, Win someone kindly tell me what I oould grow In 
It now without any heat ? Would Primula* or Maiden¬ 
hair Feme be safe ?—Novicb. 

9286.—LUlum lanolfollum In pots.— Will some¬ 
one kindly toll me the raaeon of these bulbs rotting off ? 
8ome of my bulbs did not flower well, and on examination 
I found tha bulbs had entirely disappeared. Soil, light 
loam, mixed with sand, well drained.—E G. L. 

9267.— Planting Tar ban Bannnoulnses and 
Anemones.— I with to know If January or February Is 
soon enough for planting Turban Ranunoolusee and 
Anemones? The last time I planned theee bnlbs In the 
the autumo, nearly all rotted In the ground.— Maria. 

9268 — Heuchera BlohardsonL—I aootdcntally dis¬ 
covered that the leaves of Hiuohera Rlobardsonl make 
roots In water, and have again tried the experiment with 
the same result; but those that made their roots in this 
manner, and were potted come months ago, have made no 
furtherjriowth eiaoe, the single leaf remaining just as it 
wav. Will there be any hope of their becoming a plant ?— 
T. A. T. 

9289.-Label for dwari Boses.-I shall be glad if 
anyone will toll me the beet sort of labels for dwarf Roses, 
and the safest means of attaching them to the plants ; and 
Is there any Indelible flald for writing on them with? 
Wire is said to be injurious to the atoms, and twine so 
soon rote. Ia lead wire hurtful in any way ? Labels stuck 
in the ground so soon get obliterated by aplathingt, or 
lost.—0. B. 

9270. — Treatment Ox Gannas.—! should be glad to 
know what to do with my Cannae ? They are throwing up 
new spikes and look as fresh as ever. I suppose it ia 
owing to the ollmato (South Devon), for the Pelargoniums 
I left out ara still In blossom, and I aaw three swallows this 
morning. Why I would like to know is, that I wanted to 
move my best olump of Cannae to another put of the 
garden.—R. M. 

9271. — Drooping shrub and climbing Boses.— 
I should feel greatly obliged if someone would inform me of 
the name of a drooping shrub suitable for growing la a vaee 
with exposure to tne north, a plant that will stand about a 
foot high, having it branches drooping? And also for the 
names of a few hvdy, climbing, lovely Rosea, elating 
oolour? Oould Taa-ioented other than Gloire de Dijon 
grow outside In Sootiand with a southern exposure?— 

SUB8CRIBRR, N.B. 

9272 —Laying out a botanic garden.—I have in 
Yorkshire, on a farm, a pleoc of ground about an acre, 
whioh 1 wish to turn into a botanlo garden for British 
plants. It Is on a hill facing north-east, but well sheltered. 
In the north-west oorner is a olump of forest trees, and the 
reel is surrounded by hedges. There Is also In It a good 
stream of water and a pond. Would someone kindly advise 
as to laying out, espsolally aa to planting trees, and as to 
a good house with whioh I oould deal for British plants ?— 
Botanist. 

9273 — Hepatlcaa not blooming.— I shall be greatly 
obliged if you, or anyone, oan give me some advloe as to 
the reason of healthy Hepatio* plants not blooming? They 
are eitaated In a warm, sonny border, whioh 1 b freely 
manured every autumn. They are of the pink variety, 
and seldom send up more than nalf-a-dosen blooms, whilst 
some of the blue variety, planted In a more shady border, 
bloom profusely, and look like huge blue ouahlone with 
their border of luxuriant leaves. Would too deep plant ing 
be a cause of failure?— Marie. 

9274. —Planting! Bobos.—I have been planting come 
Rosee, and would ask “ J. O. C." If what I have done is 
oonreot ? I have opened out a trench 18 inohee deep and 
Ailed it with old rotten turf, manure (hone and oow mixed), 
some old lima from a wall, and tome wood-ashes. Of the 
latter I have a good quantity, and have given the whole 
garden a good dusting. What I am not sure of la whether 
the old lime and wood-aahes are good or not. The ground 
is free and drains well a* the subsoil is sandy. Would he 
■ay, also, if a C61lne Forestier is Ukaly to do well In this 
distriot(Rntharglen) If placed on a south wall, outside ?— 
Bribe. 

9275. — Orocusee on lawns.—I have Intended plant¬ 
ing C mooses for spring decoration on a circular lawn 
before my house, on whioh I already have a pretty ring of 
Snowdrop!. Bat I have a fear that the Crocuses would 
ultimately be an annoyanoe on aooount of the new bnlbs 
forming on the top of the old, and ultimately reaohlng tha 
eurfaoe altogether, as they do in the blaok ground. 
Perhaps this does not occur on Grace ? Oould anyone 
from experlenoe of 10 or 20 yean assure me that Oroouseein 
turf will not thus be thrown up and out? My soil la a 
olayey loam In Sootiand. I ask the question for guidance 
by another planting season.—H. T. G. 

9278 -Fowl-manure.— I keep a number of hens, and 
I nee their manure on a small garden daring cummer for 
Cabbage, R ad i s h es, Lettuoe, Parsnips, and Carrots, So. 
The Carrots and Pannipe were good, bat all othen were 
very poor. I notioed on pulling up the itumpe of the 
Cabbage and Lettuoe there were no fibrous roots. I am 
thinking the manors was too strong and burnt the roots, 
though watered freely. Will someone kindly say If this 
was so, and how should fowl-manure be uaed, and if it is 
good for mulching Roses, Our rants, Gooseberries, and 
Strawberries, So. ? Aa I have a very large garden now, it 
is more important that I should know exactly how to 
work it with this manure.—W. W. W 
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9277.—Chrysanthemums with an eye.—I And 
that many Chrysanthemums of good sorts not unfrequeiitiy 
■how a tendency to revert to the wild type and develop an 
eye, whioh, of oouree, spoils the flower. The oanse of 141s, 

I have been told, is the yearly propagation of fresh plants 
from outtlnge of the former year’s bashes; and one is 
recommended to get fresh oattings from elsewhere, so as 
to change the soil. Now, if Chrysanthemums were grown 
in the ground one oould understand this, but practically 
all plants grown in pots are potted in freshly-prepared 
oompost annually. My plants are very healthy, and the 
blooms In most oases exoellent; but in many there is 
evidenoe of degeneration in the eye above referred to. Any 
information on this would be of eervloe to— Falco. 

9278 —Gladioli not flowering.— Having had a lot of 
bulbs of these in the ground for three years without takfog 
them up, this year I have not had one single spike of 
bloom, some that have withered down to the ground I hive 
lifted them, and I And the top or old bulbs are fine and 
sound, but ths new ones underneath are poor, email flat 
things. 8ome I have Still left in the ground, because they 
have still long green Grass. I hare bought some dozens 
more this autumn, and planted in the greenhouse border 
and in 12-in pots. I fear I have done wrong, for I have read 
from “ Extracts from* garden dlanr,” where it is recom¬ 
mended to lake up the bulbs. I fear I have done wrong 
in planting my fresh bulbs. Shall I do well by taking them 
up again, or will It be better to let them remain in the 
earth?— Tim. 

9279.— Grapas shanking.— Seeing an article in 
Gardening, Sept. 23th, on the oaote of Grapes shanking 
by a correspondent signing himself “ T. A.," I should bs 
glad If “ T. A." would stats if he means the laterals to be 
taken out as they appear, aa well as stopping them one 
leaf beyond the bunob ? I have been a great sufferer from 
■hanking In my Grap si, allhoagb my Vines are very 
vigorous growers. Tnay are planted ont-of-doors in a 
border about 3 feat deep, with a rooky bottom, aad it is 
wall drained. The boats contains Black Hamburgh and 
white Sweet-water Grapes. They are planted 6 feet apart, 
and have been planted about seventeen years. It is a lean- 
to house, and foots the morning eua. — W. J. 

9230. — Roses la pota.—I have three Rose-trees la 
pots—viz., Martohal Niel(6-inohpot), two Madame Banrd, 

In 6 lnoh pot and 5 inoh pot respectively. All have beea 
grown in a warm greenhouse during the summer. Tee 
Madams Berards have been in a oool, airy cellar for about 
a month, and are well hardened off. They have made vuy 
good growth. The largest has four stems about 7 feet or 
8 feet long; but neither plant has yet flowered. Ths 
Matoohal Nisi has made two etomi, about 10 /eat long each. 

It la on its own roots, and waa raised from a cutting at the 
brginning of the summer ; but has not bean hardened eff 
yet. Con I foroe any of them into flower during the 
coming winter ? I oan give a temperature of G# degs. 
Ought I to repot, and if so, when, and into what 
pots? Ought I to prune, and to what extent?—W. S. C, 
Leeds. 

9231. — Ranunculuses. — Will some Ruunonhu 
faneler kindly give ms information on two or three points 
oonneoted srith these plants? What is the difference bet ween 
the Persian and the Sootoh ? and ie the Boo boh hardier than 
the other ? Wtast is the history of the speoiee the Italians 
call Roeellina? Hoe it a close relationship to what the 
English seedsmen oa l the Giant Feenoh ? I have never 
seen a really doable flower of these last, but I have of ths 
Roeelllnl. I want to have my Persians and Scotch In m**?™ 
about Jane 10th. How late may I plant them to bring this 
about ? Lost season I planted them early in February, acd 
they were in bloom May 24bb. I with to have them looet 
next year. I understand it le a oomtnon preotloe in Soot- 
land to plant Ranunculuses so as to have them in bloom la 
August. Is this eo ? And^ln such case, when should thay 
be planted ?-Q Q. 

9232. — Late Chrysanthemums.—On looking over 
some book n am be re of Gardening I saw, what to ms, wee 
rather a surprising statement, re late Ohrycanthemame. 
Now, I am very fond of those flowers, and I have nre 
(Nov. 8th) some very fine ones; bat I have never beea able 
to keep tnem later than Christmas, and I have ptaobad 
them in at various times, and have done all I knew to debj 
flowering, but have never had any eatiafaotory resolM- 
they will bloom about this time. Here then oomes toe 
wonder (to me). Someone writes under date, March 9th, ts 
G abdbbutoX tiaroh 20 to, 1886, page 35) time: “ I forward by 
post a box of Chrysanthemum blooms, a doaen varieties, soeh 
as R6ve d’Or, Ethel, Fair Mold of Guernsey, Peter the Greta, 
ho.," and be goes on to add, “ 1 expeot them bo lam for 
another month." Now all theee have been in bloom with 
me, and are getting past their beet. I looked ail through 
the volume to find anyone who notioed the above, bat 
failed to find one, so I oonoluded that it woe 
unusual, and that I was not eo olever as I thought I was. 
Will any of our Chrysanthemum growers kindly tell m 
how it is done, and the beet sorts to do it with 7—G. H. 

9283.—Planting fralt-trees, &o. — Having jati 
built a house, and aplot of land abont a third of an act* 
in extent, I purpose planting some fruit and other tame 
thereon. I nave surrounded the whole of it with a do w 
boarded fenoe 5 feet high. I thought of planking down 
the side facing north, Raspberry-canes, trained ho a wire 
fixed In tiie upright Oak poets, and in front of tiaem Rhu¬ 
barb and herbs :in fact, anything not requiring muto eua. 
At the bottom, facing west, I thought of planting cordon 
Apple-trees diagonally, also fastened to wire in ■——it way, 
and In front Strawberries. At the other tide, facing wrath. 
Cherries, Aprloote, Peaohee. Greengages, ana other 
Plums, and in front Strawberries. Thus forming a border 
round the garden, about 6 feet or 6 feet wide. Then ■ 
path about 2 feet wide, and In the oentre of the ground 
(that is, the ground between the two tide pohba) I 
devote part to bush Apple, Pear, and Plum-trees, and the 
rest for email seeds. Will you kindly say If this arrange¬ 
ment would be a wise one, and the beet kinds of the 
respective trees to plant ? Also please my tha bast kind 
of trees to plant both on the north and south tides ho pro¬ 
tect the house from winds. I should like trees for able 
purpose whioh would grow quickly, and not be swpsneNe 
to buy. I should add that the ground Is old past or s ; the 
top appears to be good roil for about 16 Inohee to 13 incises 
The subsoil la very hard and blaok, like Ime stone — 
Kbt. 
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REPEATED QUERY. 

9284.—GypeophUa paniculate. — Win someone 
kindly inform me whether this plant 1 b pretty and suitable 
for mixed border ?—Virbrka. 


To the following queries brie/ editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice cn the variou subjects, 

9285 — Mushrooms in cellars fJf. 0 .).—If you 
grew the Mushrooms in tube or deep boxes, and keep the 
oellar clean and the doors shat, we ao not think there will 
te any smelL We never found any objection to the smell 
of a Mushroom -house. 

9283.— Tulips for the open air (F. H. B.) — Some 
of the beet single kinds are Dao Van Thol, and its rose, 
scarlet, white, yellow, and red varieties; Pottebakker, 
Rosa Mundl, and Vermilion Brilliant. Doubles; La 
Oandenr, R« rubrorum, Dao Van Tirol, Tournesol (red 
and yellow/, and Qloriasotds. 

9267.— Phloxes, dec , in cold frames (P. G.).— 
Phloxes and similar plants in pots are now going compara¬ 
tively to rest in oold frames. Ib la best to plunge the pots 
In some rather dry Ooooa-nut-flbre refuse, which answers 
as well as anything for the purpose. Plenty of air should 
be admitted on all opportunities, removing the lights when 
it is very mild and does not rain. 

9288.— Cherry Plum as a hedge plant (A. B. C.j. 
—Tne Mjrobella or Ckerry Plum it especially suitable as 
a hedge plant on aooount of the vigour with whloh it grows 
in all kinds of soil, even in the poorest and most exhausted, 
Its hard, unyielding wood, its long, sharp spires, and its 
great hardiness and its non-liability to disease. It grows 
fairly well under tress, but, of oourse, not to well as in mors 
open positions. It oomes into leaf muoh earlier In spring, 
end retains its foliage muoh later in the autumn, than 
White Thorn. This adds greatly to its value for orna¬ 
mental purposes. It may be treated in planting fenoee in 
all reepeots like White Thorn, exoept that it is not neces¬ 
sary to plant it so olosely together. 

9239. — Propagating Bougainvilleas (B.). — 
These are easily propagated from cuttings of wood of the 
current season’s growth, taking them an when the shoots 
are in a somewhat suoonlent condition—that Is to say, be¬ 
fore the wood has beoome bard. Insert them in well- 
drained pots of sandy peat, surfacing with silver sand to 
prevent damping, and place them in a close warm frame 
or houte. 

8290.— Gape Jasmine (Gardenia) (Southwest) -Con- 
eiderable numbers of the Gardenias oome from China, the 
East and West Indies, Booth Amerloa. and one or two from 
SUm Leone. The English name of Gape Jasmin 9 arose 
from the faot that some of the speoles are natives of the 
Ospe of Good Hope, and there flower naturally in the open 
air, one Gape speoles, G. oitriodora, having small Orange 
or Jasmine soented flowers. 

9291. —The Cherry Plum (Caroline Brothers) — 
The Cherry or Myrobella Plum is a true Plum, not a 
Cherry. It ripens Its pretby little yellow frnlts freely in 
the open air in this oountry, la a very hardy plant, 
and makes excellent hedges (see note above). The fruit 
is more ornamental than useful in the dessert, but is good 
when baked, or la tarts. It ripens during the month of 
August. 

9292. — Planting Standard Rosea (Novice).—Now, 
at ouce, la the beet time to plant Standard Roses. The 
ground ehould have been previously well and deeply dug 
and manured, and if very wet efficiently drained. Good 
siaed holes should be taken out for the roots of eaoh p’ant, 
and some good turfy loam should be placed over them at 
planting tune to give them a start. They should be well 
secured against wind-wa vie g at the time of planting. 

9293 —Greening Fig (Ficus repen t) as a car- 
tain plant (Fig ).—Large numbers of this plant are 
grown in some of the large nuneriea to a length of 4 feet 
or so from the pot. In small 5-inch pots these are placed 
along the edges of the central beds in the plant houses and 
hang down to the ground, graoefully draping the walls, 
Ao. Baing ra lly moved, when so grown, from place to 
plaoe, they are also useful for forming similar curtains in 
rooms. 


9294. — Forcing Garrets and Radishes (A. JET. S.). 
—These vegetables foroe well when sown on a bed of fer¬ 
menting materials of suffluieno massiveness to produoe a 
bottom-heat of 65dege. Glass coverings are, of oourse, 
Indispensable, but when the weather is mild the fullest 
exposure is nsosssary. If the two crops are sown in alter¬ 
nate lines 6 Inohes asnnder in the bed, the Radlahea will 
oome eff before they are in any way detrimental to the 
Carrots. 

9295. -Planting Anemones, eta (A. P. s,).— 
Anemones are sadly cultivated, and may be planted at 
any time in open weather during the autumn and winter 
months. As a rale, however, during the present month is 
about the beet time to plant. The ground should have 
been previously well prepared. Plant about 3 inohes deep 
and about 5 inohes apart. Keep the surfaoe of the bed 
stirred when the young foliage appears, and look sharp 
after snails, Ao. 

9296. — Planting Bhaharb, Gooseberries, and 
Asparagus (Plan'cr) —Plant Rhubarb at any time 
from September to March. If a large growing sort, yon 
mueb allow qnite 4 feet apart from plant to plant, but if a 
email sort 3 feet will be plenty. Gooseberry-trees may be 
planted now 2} feet or 3 feet apart eaoh way. When they 
get too big for the space each alternate one may be re¬ 
moved. Asparagus Is beet planted In March, and plenty 
of space should be allowed for the roots to spread out. 

9297. —Wintering old roots of Dahlias (2>. H MX 
—Where the roots of these have been stored away it is 
neoeesary to look over them oooasionaUy to see that the 
crowns of the tubers are not injured by damp caused by 
the stems deoaylng. If this has happened the deoaylng 
portion must be oarefully removed, and roots thus affeotea 
ehould be taken out and placed In a light airy, position to 
dry. All that is required, generally speaking, ie to keep 
the tubers in a comparatively dry plaoe where frost oannot 
penetrate. 

9293.— Forget-me-nots for pot-culture (Forget - 
tne-nof.)—The beet Forget-me-not for pot-oulture Is diseibl- 
flora. It Should be grown thinly, either from seed s or out- 
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tinge—the former plan la generally the best one—on a 
border in the open air until just before the flower-spikes 

K ush up; then be potted, and brought forward In a oool, 
ght, well-ventilated house or pit. Strong plants, potted 
up about now and plaoed in a oool, well-ventilated pit will 
flower well in the greenhouse or windows in early spring. 

9299.— Striking Roso-cuttings (R. 27.;.—Roses 
may oertainly be propagated from cuttings at the present 
time, but they would not be large enough to be of any 
deoorative value until they have bad the advantage of a 
season’s growth. A shady situation should be ohosen, 
where the sun does not oome muoh in spring, and the 
oattinga should be flrmly inserted in flue sandy coll quite 
two-thirds of their depth. Oaly line, strong wood of the 
ourrent season's growth ehould be taken, and eaoh cutting 
should be out to three or four eyes. 

9.m— Trope&olnms for winter (Amateur ).— 
Where out flowers are in demand, few plants are more 
serviceable than the scarlet-flowered Tropaeolum. Pots 
are unnecessary, as by planting out vigorous young plants 
in summer, and training them under the rafters of any 
oool-houee, abundance of flowers may be gathered from 
them during the winter. At this season, of oourse, they 
require a genial temperature. In addition to their value 
for yielding ont-flowere, the plants themselves, when well- 
studded with blossoms, have a bright appearance at a 
season when good flowers are icaroe. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. j 

**» Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor oj Gardkoho Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton^ tret t, itrand, London , W.C. 

Names of plants.—A. J. W.—Ths botanical name 
of the oommon Hip is Hamulus Lupolis. It you have 
baok numbers of Gardexikq you will flud that Hip-plant* 

have been frequently advertised tor sale in its pages.- 

J. R. V.— We do not name garden varieties of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.- A. N. 27. IF.—The apeofli names of the Ro:e 

mildew fungi are Uredo rose®, Paooinia rote®, and Olodo- 
sporlum herlarium. Sprinkling the foliage with flowers 
of sulphur, or applying enlphlde of potassium, eooord- 

lng to the direouons sold with it, Is the beat remedy.- 

E. Walsh.— 1 aod 5, Next week ; 2, Hieradum aurantla- 
own; S.Pentstemon Murrayanns; t.Tradessantia virglnloa. 

- S. Affleck, Clapton.— Golden Polypody (Phlebodium 

aments)- G. T. G. F .—Specimen rotten.- Old Sub¬ 
scriber. —Skim ml a obiata.- Dumbreck —Brasil* cau¬ 
date.- Helen Cragg.— Send Ferns when fertile. Im- 

poielble to name from infertile fronds. Other specimen 

probably Qypripedlum insigne.- A. M. —Sedum Bleboldl 

variegatum.- Mrs. Newman.— 1, J uni perus »pedes— 

send in fruit; 2, Jaolpsras ohlneneis.- J. T.—Maxiliar la 

plot*.- John Sankey.— Ttllandsla lxloldes; they should 

ba grown in a moist stove in fu’l sunshine. It is not an 

0 rabid, but a Bromelied.- Ajax — Bmaelngaaltia 

baaelloldes.- J. M. — 1, Opbiopogon Jaboran variega- 

tam; 2, Daotylls glomerata; 3. Daotyllsalegamlasima.- 

Phoenix. —Anemone japonloa Honorfne Jobert.- -T.RH. 

— Impassible to name from a single dried-up leaf.- 

Dodwell. —Narine arispa.-J. 27.—1, Opbiopogon Jabu- 

ran variegatum; 2, Ptcrls argyrea. 

Names Of frnlt.— J. R. F.— Apple Warner's King. 
-Jfr*. Gwillin. — PearDurondeau.- W. IF.—Apples: 

1, Not recognised ; 2, Lord Siffleld.- Old Subscriber.— 

Apple Warner’s King.- E. P. A - .—Apples: 1, Royal 

Russet; 2, Sack no Further ; 3 and6, King of tha Pippins ; 
4, Fearn’s Pippin; 5, Send again better speoimea; 
7, Bsespool.- W. T. Devos Apples: 1, Warner’s King ; 

2, Looal variety, and probably the name given in the 

market is the one by whloh it is known in tha district in 
which it grows._ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under • 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender . 

James McLoughlin.— Reduce the supply of water to the 
Pelargoniums in she window: but do not dry them off 

altogether.-R. 27. L.— The book named Is a good one. 

Apply to any bookseller, and be will get you a copy.- 

Mrs. Thomson Sinclair.—A. pretty and varied gatheilng 
of outdoor flowers, showing the unusual mildness of the 

season so far.- George Medlicott Vereksr.— Ths prioe of 

the index for Gardrkihg Is stated on the front page of the 

paper- 'Suburban.— Apply to Mr. J. Oorahill, By fleet, 

Surrey. fit.—The Miohaelmas Daisies are best propa¬ 
gated by division of the roots in spring. The Ind irubber- 
plant oannot be raised from oattinga unless you have 
plenty of heat at command, and the Neapolitan Violets 

should be in a frame.- Mrs. Mann.— The photograpb 

will be returned if not used tor engraving. It engraved 

we cannot return it.- Travenscar.— Hew have the 

Camellias been treated? They appear to have suffered 
from drought at the roots. Please give more particulars. 

-27. 8.—Try one of the heaters you name for the gresn- 

house.- Catherine Deane.— Apply to Wm. Clibran A 

Son, Oldfield Nurseries, Altrinoham.- K.—We do not 

know of any book that would suit yon.- Anxious.— You 

oannot do better than read this paper regularly.- Tub.— 

Please repsat in a olearer form enquiries about Grapes In 

tube. Ao , and write them on separate pleoes of paper.- 

Munster, —Please repeat query about watering Chrysan¬ 
themums, as in its present form we do not understand it. 

- J. C.— The cost of heating a glasshouse Is In exaol 

proportion to the degree of heat required to be kept up. 
Fcr a very smell house, one of the etoves advertised in this 
paper would do very well. 

Drying Orchid bloomE.—I have been 
fairly snooeoaful In pressing the flower-spikes of 
British Orchids by using cotton-wool, well 
dried. They should be plaoed between two 
thioknesses of the wool on eaoh side, and the 
pressure applied should not be too heavy j 2 lb. 
or 3 lb. is quite sufficient. The more fleshy 
flowers require changing to dry wool onoe or 
twioe, but, if the wool Is thoroughly dry in the 
first instance, the process of pressing will only 
tako a few days.— F. A. B. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

9029.— Breeding fowls for size and 
Quick maturity. —In selecting birds for ths 
first-mentioned object, I should be inclined to 
take the Plymouth Rook for one parent, and 
the Langshan, Coohin, Brahma, or Indian Game 
for the other. In any oase, the produce would 
be very large, and the Langshan or Indian Game 
would bring very good table birds. I should 
prefer these crosses to the Brahma or the Cochin. 
The birds would not, however, mature very 
rapidly, and I question whether the Indian 
Game cross would make good layers, unless the 

E arent belonging to this breed were descended 
a om a good laying strain. With regard to the 
seoond pen, Leghorns mature as rapidly as any 
breed 1 know, and I am bound to say the chicks, 
cockerels, or pullets, make very pretty birds 
for table use, being plnmp and neat; the oolour 
is also good. This summer I had some which 
were killed under three months old, and th6 
poultry woman prefers them, when dressed, to 
Brahma-Dorkings. They have also another 

very good qualification for spring chickens; that 
is, they are extremely hardy, and seem to do 
well in had weather. If, therefore, I were 
about to select birds for breeding spring chiokens, 
I should oertainly take the Leghorns (brown or 
white) for one parent. The other may be the 
Langshan, which would oause the eggs to be 
slightly tinted ; or the Hondan, which would 
produoe white eggs. The chioks in either oase 
would make fair table birds, and the pallets, if 
well oared for, should he fair winter layer*. 
The pullets, however, must not he hatched too 
early, or an autumn moult will prevent them 
laying very early in the winter. This year, for 
instance, I had some February pullets laying in 
July, but they are now resting instead of laying* 
— Doulting. 

9165.—Points of a silver Hamburgh 
fowl.—The following are the general oharao- 
teristios of the Hamburgh cook : Comb, square 
at front, tapering nicely into a long spike, full 
of points (by no means plain), firmly and evenly 
set on the head; face, red; ears, to be moderate 
in size, round as possible, and clear white; legs, 
leaden, bine; carriage, graceful; plumage, very 
profuse. The general characteristics of the hen 
are not mentioned in the Hamburgh Club 
standard; but, briefly speaking, she resembles 
the cock, making allowance for the difference 
of sex. In colour the cook is silver spangled— 
that is, he has a clear silvery-white ground, 
every feather tipped or spangled; the breast, 
hold as possible, but showing the spangle; 
the bars of the wing, regular and hold; 
neok, baok, and saddle, nioely tipped; bow, 
well marked (by no means cloudy, brown or 
massy), the black to be as green as 
possible. Jn hens the white should be olear and 
silvery; the spangles large, green as possible; 
distinct and olear. In judging, a perfeot bird 
should reoeive 100 points, distributed as follows: 
Comb, ten ; face and earlobes five eaoh ; colour, 
ten; symmetry and carriage, ten; the remain¬ 
ing sixty points are allotted to the marking 1 , 
thus—neok hackle, ten; back and saddle, ten ; 
wing—viz., how, bars, and steppings, fifteen; 
breast and thighs, ten; tail, fifteen. The querist 
should visit some good show, with the standard 
of excellence in hand, and note very oarefully 
the plumage and general appearance of the 
prize-winners. It is in this way that a correct 
judgment oan he best formed.— Boulting. 

Catalogue received.— Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Fruit 
Trees, Ac. J. Oheal A Sons, Lowfield Nurseries, Crawley, 
Sussex. __ 


DEACHEY’S ROSES. —Splendid dwarf plants, 
■D truly named, best sorts, such as Duke of Teek, l>uke of 
Edinburgh. La Franoe. Baroness Rothschild, Ulrich Brunner, 
Mdme G. Lulaet, Marie Baumann, Pride of Waltham Rey¬ 
nolds Hole, Prinoess de Rohan, Oapt. Christy, Merveille de 
Lyons, 7s. dozen, froe; forty for 2ls. Mixed first-class sorts, 
including above, not labelled, 5s. dozen. 

DEAOHKY’S CARNATIONS.— Grand plant*, 

■D finest fragrant double, splendid constitutions, that will 
grow anywhere; every colour from pure while to darkest 
maroon, all named, 7s. 6d. per dozen. New white Cl ore The 
Lady, 2*. n«ir: twelve varieties, all new, Us. New Aprloot, 
Is. fid. each. Tree Carnations, fine young plants, l(to. dozen. 
Mixed Border Carnations, all line, double, fragrant, and diz- 
Moot, 5i. dozen. 8ee Catalogue. _ 

DEACHEY’S CYCLAMEN.— Fine oorm* ill 

,D bud, will produoe hundreds of flowers this winter, 3 for 
3s. fid., free; smaller, In bud, 5s. dozen. Calceolarias, is. M. 
dozen. ___ 

■REACHKY’S PRIMROSES And POLYAN- 

•D THUS. — Splendid plants, many now in bloom, 3s. fid. 
dozen. Wallflowers, beet sorts, fid. dozen. Catalogues of a 
above. Bee front page.—R. W. BEACHEY, Kingskerawa 
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Q UICK.— Healthy, well-rooted staff. —200,000 

two-year-old. Be. 6d. per 1,000. 70.000 Muree-year-old 

7s. 0d. per 1,00X 100 of eaob, aa a earn pie, tent on reoetpt of 
2s.—Apply to B. DIVER, lileham Osmfte. _ 

PRICES PER DOZEN.—Hyacinths, named, 

I ocur selection, 4i. 8d. to 7s ; mixed bedding, Is. 8d ; 
Roman, St. Tollpu. mixed, 6d ; La Oandeur, pure white, 
8s.; Parrot. Is ; Duo Van Thol. toarlet, la: ditto, double, 
6d. Anemone fu’-ge-r, 2a, double icarist; 10 double white, 
la Lee v jum, Sparsxii, Iris (EngMel). la Tii'.elcla, Ranun 
oulus, Iris (Spanish). 6d. Ixlas, 8d. Freeaia refra ta alba, 
la 6d. Prices per 100.—Aconite, Snowdrops, single DifTjdils 
Oroous (yellow, blue, and white), Is Star of Bethlehem, 
Pheasant eye Narcissus, Is. 8d. Bcllla slMrioa, Narcissus 
double Inoomparab'lis, 2a ; double white Narchsus, 2s fid. 
Flowering bulbs only. Catalogue of other bulbs gratis. L'ly 
of the Valley, bwtBerlin, lOd. doa ; 5s. 100; ditto, English, 
for planting, 64 doa ; 3a 100. Lillum euratum, grand b ilbs, 
6s to 12*. per dca ; 9d , Is., and Is. 6d. each.—BARKER k 
QO. ( growers, ho,. Frampton, Boston _ 

TOBACCO-PAPER, best quality, 6d. per lb. ; 
A u ib. 6s. 6d.: special ditto, 7d. per lb.; 14 lb., 7a 6d.; 
Tobaoot Fibre, very a irons, 9d- per lb.; 14 lb, 10a Brdnotion i 
for lane quantities? —8H0RLAND k GO., 26, SouthweU- 
■treet, Kiogtdown, Bristol. _ 

OPECIAL CHEAP OFFER of Standard, Buab, 

O and Pyramid Apples, Pears, and Plums, consisting of all 
the best sorts, at Is. each; 10a per doz.; 75 j per 100. Dutch 
Rtd Currents, ei k n strong bushes. 5-year old, 2a per doa; 
12s par 100. Kent Oob Nuts, 5 to 6 fa, very bushy, la, eaoh; 
I0 j per dca Price Llvta of general Nursery Stock post free 
on application.—T. RYES (late Evee k Dalton), the Nurseries, 
C LavestnJ. __ 

PIFFEEN IVY, thirty Periwinkle, iix 

A Hypericum, twelve Bpinea, four Berberis, any lot, la 6d, 
f ree. Letters only.—M il LANE, Bydenham Belfast _ 

APPLES on PARADISE STOCK —Vigorous 

AA trees, Imported from France, takes little room, fruit 
quiokly. • tberFru t-trees for rm *11 garden Send for List.— 
pA UKOU, 10, Wigmore-etrett Lond on._ 

TEA ROSES ON OWN ROOT8.-^trong 

A plants, 5s. per doa; 32 1 . pv 100 Hybrid Perpstuala 
4a 6i. per doa; 30a per 10 1 ; carriage paid. Lht.—W. 
DAWBBB, Ruettts tfroyea Lodge, Gawrnrey. _ 

fl HEAP OFFER to dear ground —Ampelopaia 

O hederaoea (V^ginian Creeper), foliage blood-red inautumn, 
rapid and hardy climber. 7 strong seta dished plants, 1 yr. old, 
for la fid., free.—W. HOCKLEY, Upton Manor, Essex. 

THE ADVERTISER, wishful to oater for the 
A Market, would be glad to oonslgn his Flowers to som^ne 
at wholesale ptloea—State terms, ko., Gaudesixu Offioa 
17, Southampton-street, Oovent-garden. London, W.O. 

T ARQE CROCUS BULBS, iu various colours, 
Al loo, la 64.; 5X), 6a Large Snowdrop Bulbs, double or 
single, 100, la 6<L; 1,030, 10s. Daffodil bulbaUO, la 64.; 
1.0 00 8i.. oarriage paid—J H4RR18QW. Fellwide. KecdaL 

P ERNS To TRADE CHEAP.—Adianoum 
euneatum and Ftsrls Mayii, 11s. perlOO. 10 other sal- able 
aorta at 10a and 12s. per 100, packed free far cash.—SMITH 
London F»rn Nu-Mries, L tugliboro'-road, Brixton, R. W 



mSMUNDA REGAL IS, Royal Fern, large 
" roots, 6. 2a: 12, St.: extra large, 13, 4a—BROWN, 
Brookader, Kinsskerswell, Devon. _ 

100 UHOIJE Ornamental and Flowering 

AV/V/ Shrubs and Oonlfers, to inolude Golden Euonymus, 
Gulden and Green Retlnoeporaa, Golden Privet, Oedrus 
Djolarm, Onpressus. ko., height 9 inohee to 2| fl, aarrlage 

S aid. Ua 61., 00 for 7s. Also 100 do., to Inolude Euoaymus, 
uulperus, Abies, Pinus, Oupreatus, Thuja So., height 1 to 
I ft.. 8t. od.: 50 for Be., carriage paid.-H8NRY * GO, 
Amersham. Books. _ 

‘DOSES—Own roods, splendid Collection, J2 
Aw named var., including A. K. Wil'iams, Marie Baumann, 
Baroness Bothsohild, A. Oolomb. O. Christy, A. Oanrihre. etc , 
5s , oarriage paid.—iffNRY a OO., Amersham, Bucks. 


TTYACINTH3.—Compulsory Sale.—Extra fine 
-i-L bulbs, in It oholoe sorts, for pots and glasses. 19, 4s, 
Speolal Cheap Off jt —4 Baroness Thuy’l (oure white*, 4 Robt. 
Steiger (red), and 4 Chv. Dickens (li«ht blue), grind buibs 
the 12, 3S.; mixed, all ooloun, 12, la 95. : 50,8s.; 100,10a 6d]| ! 

Note. -Hyacinths alloarrisge paid.—W. H. HUDSON, West 
Green-road, Tottenham, London. _ 

fIROOUS.—Named, all varieties, Is. 31. per 
A/ 100; as Mont Blanc. Baron Brunow (bine), Sir W. Boott 
(striped), Mtdsme Mina (striped, Cloth Gold, Purpurea grand!- 
fii ra: all la'ge bu.ba; mixed Oroous. 1'. K0. Naroirsus. 
Pheaeant-Eyp, sweet scented, 50,1].; 100, 9s. 8w«et scented 
Jo quits, 50. la 63. All finest quality.-W. H. HUD20N, 
Tottenham. _ 

QCILLA SIBIRICA —Lovely sky-blue, plant 

w now, 50, Is.; 103. lr. 9d. Spanish Iris, 50, Is. Mixed 
sing e Tulip?, 5', 2s. Spiro* j monioa, white, extra, 6. 2*; It, 

3<. 6J. Double African Tuberose*, immense rulbf, 6 ir. 6d.; 

12 ,2i.6d. All finest obtainable-W. H. HUD3Q M T.»tt*r bam 

T ILIUM AURATUM FROM JAPAN.—Not 
Al go called home grown bulbs, but round, firm bulbs, bard 
as brioka; large we'l-ripened bulbs, 3, 9a; 6,3s. 6J.; 12,6s. 6d , 
worth double. Ord <r early. Auratnms carriage p Id. Note 
ridiculous low price. 8,000 on oftsx.—W. H HUDSON, 
West Green-road, Tottenham London. (Address for tele- 
grams: ' Auratums, London.’’) __ 

TO ORCHID BUYERS —A Special Clearance 
A L’st is being prepared and will be sent free upon applica¬ 
tion. 500 ooples only issued. One fourth usual prices 
Ba rgains.—W. H. HUD3QS, Tottenham _ 

FUNERAL WREATHS, CROSSES, Anchor*, 

A ko —Exquisitely made with natural Flowers, oarefully 
paoked and sent, carriage paid, to all part* o' G e* r - Brita n ; 
prioes 7s 6d, 10*. 6d, 15?., Sts, and upwards F. W. won 
First Prize in All England Competition for best Wreath at 
Brighton Show two years in sueoesaion. Also First Prize at 
Tunbridge Wells. Copy of Testimonial: "Tie wreath you 
sent to Ireland arrive 1 quite fresh an! nioe, and was much 
admired.” Send trial order. A few plants of Carnation 
Pride of Pensburst, 901 * fr*e for lr. 6d. per p ,ir. Oa«o with 
o rder.—Ad dr sa, F. WEBBER, Nu'serr , Tonbridge, Kent 

CHAS. SHILLING, Nurseryman 
Winohfleld, Hants. 

D OSES. — Strong - bushes, wall-rooted and 

Av best varieties only, one dozen In 12 varieties, 5a ; 24 In 
11 varieties, 9s. 64.; 33 in 36 varieties, 14*., oarriage paid. 

OK FINE evergreen and deciduous TREES 
A** AND SHRUBC 2 to 4 ft., for planting in new grounds, 
villa gardens, kx, oonsista of Ouprsssns, Laurel, Yews, 
Hollies, Jaolpers, ko , 6s. id., ounisge paid by raiL 

WILSON JUNR. AMERICAN BLACK- 

• • BERRY.—Everyone should grow this si it produces 
quantities of dellcioui and large gloscy black fruit, and la 
quite hardy. Strong p'auts, six, Is. 101, or 3s. 6<L dozen., 
carriage free. 

tTELLEBORUS NIGER (Chriibmas Rom), 

AL pare-wh te, quite hardy, very flni plants, full of blooms , 
buds for Xmas, and New Year, 3*. BL dozen, or 6,2s , car free. 

T7ICT0RIA OR PERPETUAL BEARING 

v RASPBERRY.—This variety should bs io every garden, 
aa it produoes fi uit from July to October; a great acquisition. 
Strong fruiting canes, 2s. 6d. dozen, carrisge free. 

3 WHITE 3 Black, and 3 Red CURRANTS, 

and 3 GOOSEBERRIES, strong fruiting treee, 3a 9d., 
carriage paid. 

10 HANDSOME assorted hardy evergreen 

A a 8HBUB3, for pots or wiadow boxes, car. free. 2*. 64. 

nnn SELECTED BULBS, including 18 fine 

aJVsLs Hfaslnthv, and a eplendtd assortment of Tullpr, 
Naroittu*, Croon 1 , Scillas, Ulaliolus, ko., au'table for gardens, 
rooma, or greenhouse, 6s. 6d.; hslf quantity, 3«. 6d.; quarter. 

Is. 101., carriage free. 

AZALEAS AND CAMELLIAS.—Splendid 

AA plant* for winter bloom, being covered with bloom-buds, 
safely packed, 2s. 91 eaoh, oarriage free. 

TNDIA.RUBBER-PL ANTS, large, healthy 

A planti, 9e. 9d. eaoh, oarriage free. 

I UOLANUMS.—Large plants, covered with 
^ beautiful berries. 3. Is. 91., carlmge free. 


T&A ROSES.—Own roots, 12 splendid varie- DRICA C ARNE A, six, 1. 91. Lavender, 
A ties: Niel, G. de Dijon, O. Mermet, Devonieniis. La Al yery atrong, 2s. 6<L dozen. 8pi se 1 Palmata, six, Is. 91. 


Marque, Sombieuil, Hombre, etc., for 5s. 6d., carrisge paid.— 
HENRC k CO , Amerahim, Buoke. 


TWTUST BE SOLD —Ground wanted.—Green 

AIL Iriee, wall rooted, 25 for 3a.,; doz, la. 8d. White and 
Yellow Jasmlnei, 2 feet high, 2 l doz. Variegated Honey 
enoklea, 3 feet, 9s. doz. Veronicas. 1 to 1} f*et, 2s. 6d. dos. 
White Clematis, I feet. 3s. doz Sweet Briers, la. 36. dos Perl 
winkles. Is. dos. Monthly Roses, 3s. dos. Hardy Climbing 
Roses, 3s. doz Half dozens tame rate if order amounts to 
over 2s.—HEWITT k OO . Wynhol Nursery, Portiahead. 



TAEE3 AND SHRUBS at Auotion Prices.— 

A Laurustlnus, U ft. Ss. dozen. Euonymus, 1 ft, la. 6d. 
doz. Laurels, 2 ft., 2a. 6d. doz. Austrian Pines, 8 ft. 4i. doa. 
Lombardy Poplars 5 ft, 2a. dos Evergreeo shrubs, assorted, 
I to 3 ft, os doz.—HEWITT k OO., Wynhol Nursery, Portia- 


Djutzia graollia 3, Is. M. 6 Virginian Creepers, la 6d. 
6 Swaetbrie.s, la fid. 6 Ivies, Is fid. AU strong plants, 
oarriage paid. Monvy returned If ratisfaction is not given. 

CHAS. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 
Wlnohfield, Hants. 

ITIGH COLOURED PRIMROSES.—Dean*g 

AL gpltndid hybrids, finest In the kingdom 28, Is. 3d.; 50, 
2s. 31, free.—J. CORN HILL. Byfleet, Surrey. _ 

TRUE OLD PINK CLOVE, aoaroo, deliciously 

A fragrant hardy as common Pink, 3, la 3d. ; 6, Al ; 12 
Ss. fid. Everlasting Peas. 2, Is. 3d.; white kind, la.—J. 
OO RNHILL, Byfl eet Surrey. 

OCARLET CARNATION GRENADIN, very 

w showy, perfectly hardy, blooms very early, fine for cut¬ 
ting, 1» , Is 6d.-J. OOBNHILL, By fleet 8urrey._ 

OTRAWBERRY MARGUERITE, fruit up to 

"J 1J ox in weight very early, immeme cropper, "b. Is. 3d.; 
5 0, Is. 3d.. fr«».—J. OORNHILL, Bvfleet Surrey ' 


WALLFLOWERS, SWEET WILLIAMS.and B^^.T.SP?. 3 „- C0LL ^^, N '~f. 2 

7* AHTIRBHIinjMlI, U. P.IQ) D»Mm, white, NmoIbw],. U fteoanealoe,'!, Aaemonee! I, S.1U.. 6 Ulitt 


Si. 100. Seedling Carnations, 5a. 100. Violets for winter 
Havering, 5e. 100. Roeemary and Lavender. 5e. 100 Half 
quantitiM same rate on erdera 2s. and upwards.—HE WITT k 
OO., Wynhol Nursery. Portiahead. _ _ 

por ROSES for early flower, IOj. doz. Uhrys- 
A anthemuma in pots, in bud. 6s. doz. Solanuma, weU 
berried, 10s. dos. Maiden-hair Ferns, weU furnished, 12s. 
Genistas, 12s. Palms, 4 to 6 leaves, 2e. each. All above are 
In 5-lnch pots, well-furnished table plant*. Single plants at 
dozen rate* on orders over 2s.—HEWITT k OO, Wynhol 
Numerv. Pn*t«*h*ad. 

To GRAND named CARNATIONS or PICO- 

A« TEES, Sf. ( firefi fqr oagh with order.—HOQ?^R, Florist, 


Digitized 


Gougle 


Narcis'us. 12 lUnunculos, 12 Anemones, 12 SoiUa. 6 Gladi- 
olas, 12 Iris, 2 Bermuda white LiUes WataonL Lot 5 l ; half, 
2«. 9d . f'«e. 6 pu'e white African Tuberose', la 31, free.— 
TURNER, Thatto-heath, St Hrieoa 


UUORTH £1 eftoh.—GARDEN GUIDE, 7d., 

*■ free. Cineraria and Primulas. Is fid. doz., free, from 
pots.—TURNER Thatto-heath, Bt Helens, _ 

PANSIES.—100 stout, well-rooted plants, in 
A tf n choloe named varieties, or three separate colours for 
bedding, free. 2s 6d — J . GALVIN. Nurseries, Ro»oommon. 

rjHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS, 40 choice 

iz 100, 5t, aU different—H. 

WOOLMAN, MuqU-street- fmsll heath, Birmingham. 


WHOLESALE AND DIRECT FROM THE 
CR0WER8. 

COMPLETE CLEARANCE AT 
UNHEARD-OF PRICES. 

NOTE.— Ua{f the larger quantities at fuU-quantity 
rates. 

Hyacinths for pots or glasses, all named. 

magnificent bulbs, in the finest condition Equal quant i- 
tle* in the choicest varieties, of white, red, and blue 
shades. No such value ever offered before by anyone. 

1 doz., 2s. 6cL; 12 doz., 21s. 

Hyacinths for pots or glasses, unnamed, but 
splendid quality, including a large number of firo&-siz~d 
bulbs. Whites, 1 doz., 2s. 6d.; 12 doz^ 24s. 
Reds, 1 doz.. Is. 6d.; 12 doz., 15s. Blue*, 
1 doz., Is. 6d.; 12 doz., 15s. 

Hyacinths for Bedding Purposes.— Really splen¬ 
did bulbs ; assorted varieties of white, yellow, red, and 
blue. 100,7s.; 1,000,60s. 

Tulips, donble and single, in fine mixture, 
assorted, splendid value. 100,2s. 6d.; 1,000, 20a. 
Crocuses, assorted colours, splendid quality. 

500, 3s.; 1,000, 5s.; 5,000,20s. 

Jonquils and Campernelles, sweet-soeuted. 
100,1s. 6d.; 1,000, life. 

Narcissns, donble and single, in finest mix¬ 
ture, including Orange Phmnix, Pheasant’s-* ye. 
biflora, Incomparable, Albo-pleno odorata, etc. 100, 
2s.; 1,000,12s. 6d. 

Polyanthus-Naroissna, in finest mixture.— 

Splendid bulbs, including Grand Monarque, Grand 
Primo, Gloriosa, Queen Victoria, White Peari, Jsune 
Supreme, Prins du Narcissus, Soleil d’Or, etc. 100, 

4s.; 1,000,30s. 

Persian Iris, splendid, 100,5s.; 1,000,40s. 
English Iris, splendid, 100, 3s.; 1,000,25s. 
Spanish Iris, 100, Is. 6d.; 1,000, 8s. 

Alliums, brightlyellow, 100, Is. 6<L; 1,000, 8a. 
Fritillaria meleagrU, 100, Is. 6<L; 1,000, Ss. 
Anemones, doable and single mixed, 100,3a. 
1,000, 22s. 6d. 

Anemones, donble red, Hortensls, finest pos¬ 
sible quality, 100,5s.; 1,000, 40s. 

Ixias, Sparaxis, both assorted, or Oxalis, brilliant 
scarlet, all lovely flowers, 100, Is. 6d.; 1,000 
Crown Imperials, splendid, 1 doz^Ss.; 100,20a. 
Gladioli, dwarf, in finest possible mixture, 
including Colvillei alba, pure white, 100,2s.6d.; L000 
20s. 

Gladioli brenchleyensis, brilliant scarlet, 
1st size, 100,4s.; 1,000, 35s. 2nd size, 100,3a. ; 
1,000, 25s. 3rd size, 100, 2s. Od.; 1,020,20a. 
Lillums longifloruxn, tlgrinnm, or nmbel- 
laturn, all at same prices. 1 doz., 2s.; 100,15a. 

It is impossible to offer better value than the above, and 
these prices will only hold good until present stock is 
cleared. Cross all cheques and money orders Birmingham, 
and Midland Bank, Sparkbrook, and address all communi¬ 
cations to 

J. C. CLARKE, imposter, 

SPARKBROOK, BIRMINGHAM. 

CEO. JACKMAN & SON 

Beg to offer a large and well-grown stock <x 
the following:— 

FRUIT TREE?.—Of fcha leading varieties, suitable for 
Market and Private Gardena 

ROSES —Oholoe and exhibition varieties, selsoiel Standards 
acd Dwarfs: also in pots for forsing. 
RHODODENDRONS.—Of ths be t named aorta, well ««* 
with bads; also Hybrid, Seedling, and Panticom Cor 
Shrubbery and Oovert Planting. 

CONIFERS.—A large Collettloa for Lawns and Pleasure 
Grounds. 

SHRUBS.—Ornamental and Flowericg, adapted for Belts, 
Shrubberies, Screens, ko 

TREES.—Ornaments! and Flowering, for Parks, Avenues 
Ft re eta, and Private Gardens. 

FORE8T TREES.—Fcr Coverts, Screens, ko., all gr o w n by 
thousands. 

OLIMBERH.-In large variety tor Walls. Trellises, Bookwork, 
kc., including their celebratbd Clematis. 

G. J. k BON have also to offer a 
NEW CLEMATIS “MRS. BARON VEILLARD.” a hand¬ 
some variety of the Jaokmaot type. It is a v igorous 
grower, bearing a profus'on of di*tln >t light lUao-rose Downs 
of medium slzs from July to October. It can be highly 
reoommended for its good qualities, and ihould be added to 
every collection. Prise on application. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENI NO a leading feature. Plansmade 
and Estimates given for laying out Estates. Public Parikn, 
Combines, Private Gardens, and Pleasure Grounds. 

The New Descriptive and Priced CATALOGUE, 
free on application. 

WOKING NURSERY, 

WOKING, SURREY. 

T)0N’r MISS THIS—Special oheap offer of 

-Lr Pearson'smagniScant Geraniums: Aspasia, £toby, Non, 
Lynette, M. Myriel, Olivia, Mrs H. F. Barker, Otiibas, 
Raphael. Viola. 10 vara, rooted plants named, 2s .poet free 
Want of room compels this saorifioe.—JAB. BL AKSMORE 
Si GeorgeV, Wellington, Salop. __ 

pIFTY Fine Evergreen and Deciduous TREKS 
-L and SHRUBS. 14 to 4 fi, good variety, paoked 5*.: he*, 
Fa 6d. Ohristmai Roses, pot now to bloom at Christmas; 
■ roeg plant*. 2s. 9X dozen, free.—HENRY BHILLING, 
^furseiyman, Fleet, Bants. 
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PREPARING FOR WINTER. 

Thus far we have been favoured with exception¬ 
ally mild, open weather that i« very enjoyable 
while lb laate; bat beoanee of it we mast not 
allow onnelvea to be oanght napping, or lulled 
into a aenae of falae aecarity, or the result will 
Inevitably be that we shall be radely awakened 
some morning to the faot that many of the 
plants we prize very maeh are irreparably 
rained by a sadden change to sharp frost, and it 
is just when vegetation ie the most vigorous and 
the vessels fall of sap that frost shows its effects 
the quickest. I do not wish to aot as an alarmist, 
or have I any reason to suppose that exceptional 
oold will follow this prolonged spell of mild 
weather ; but gardeners should always be pre¬ 
pared for the worst, and if it never oooara so 
much the better, for, although there is a very 
wide-spread opinion that severe frosts do a dral 
of good, I must candidly admit that I ojuld 
never find out what that good was. 1 have had 
no difficulty in 

Tracing the losses that vegetation suffars 
when any exceptionally oold reason occurs, but 
of the good that it does I am very soeptloal, 
and believe it has been altogether overrated. 
Now, in making preparation for winter we must 
bs guided by the date rather than by the 
weather prevailing at the time, for it only needs 
oloar skies and the wind in the oold quarter for 
a given time, sufficient to cool the atmosphere, 
and frost will surely oome—at any rate when 
the sun’s rays are off the earth for more than 
half of the twenty-four hours ; and, although we 
esoape with but slight frost up to near 
Christmas, as a rule, it is not safe even to leave 
that to ohance, as all means of warding off the 
severest oold we ever experienced in this country 
should be in readiness not later than the middle 
of November. All plants that are of a tender 
nature should by this time be under oover, if it 
is desired to retain them alive, as it is folly 
to leave them in the open air, even in seasons 
like this, after the chances are that any night 
mav bring frost enough to kill them outright, 
and if they only get partially out off, it is a 
great doubt if they will ever repay the attention 
needful to restore them to health again, as a 

} >lant onoe frost-bitten will continue to die back 
or a long time. The best plan is to get them 
under oover, or where temporary proteotion can 
be applied on the first indication of frost. All 
the broken glass in the greenhouses and frames 
should be repaired and the heating apparatus 
got in readiness, for nothing is more vexatious 
than to find on a sadden emergency that the flues 
are ohoked and will not draw freely. Then the 
mats and other coverings for pits and frames 
should be overhauled, and any aefioienoies made 
good. Plants that are of doubtful hardiness 
out-of-doors should get a coat of ashes over the 
roots, and any temporary proteotion close at 
hand for the tops. In the 
Kitchen garden Globe Artiohokcs will need 
some litter plaoed in readiness for packing 
round the erowns as soon as severe frosts 
threaten, and Lettuce, Parsley, and other crops 
that are needed in all weathers should have 
temporary coverings prepared for warding off 
frost and snow. Cauliflowers and Lstbuos-plants 
must have coverings of some kind close at han d 


if they are to be safely carried through the 
coming winter. These precautions may seem 
quite unnecessary while tender plants are still 
fresh and green, but those who take time by the 
forelock will find that, although the cold is 
long delayed, ib is all the more destructive when 
it does oome, by reason of the unprepared state 
of vegetation to resist it. J. G. H. 


BOSEIS. 

FORTUNE’S YELLOW ROSE. 
Notwithstanding that muoh has been written 
about this beautiful Rose, there are still many 
who do not appreciate it as its merits deserve. 
Conversing with a gardener some weeks ago on 
the subject) of Roses, the variety now at issue 
was reierred to. He said “that it was not 
worth growing, being,” he oontinued, “com¬ 
paratively worthless, exoept for button-hole 
purposes.” Now, nothing could be more absurd 
than a remark like the above. I am well aware 
that when fully expanded the bloom has but 
little beauty; yet it is questionable whether 
we possess a more useful Rose when in the bud 
state than Fortune’s Yellow. It will compare 
favourably with even the favourite Marshal 
Niel. In the first place, it is equally as attrac¬ 
tive and useful for decoration; secondly, when 
grown for market it is qulbe as remunerative 
—in fact, in many cases more so than Marshal 
Niel, inasmuch os it can be cultivated at 
considerably less rick, even though each 
individual bloom dees not realise qnite so much. 
Referring to its adaptability for market pur¬ 
poses calls to mind how very rarely it is seen in 
a market grower’s establishment. During last 
year I visited many market gardens, some of 
whioh made a speciality of Rose growing, yet, 
strange to say, but very few growers appear to 
think Fortune’s Yellow worthy of a plaoe. 
That there is a demand for it has been proved, 
yet why nob satisfy that demand when its cul¬ 
ture is so simple ? A friend of mine has a re¬ 
markably fine plant of it in his greenhouse. 
It is planted ouo, and when In full growth 
covers nearly the whole of the roof. Usually 
it oommenoes to bloom in April, and for 
some weeks is one mass of buds. The 

majority of them, however, are out daily 
and oonsigned to market, where they 

realise as much as 3s. and 4s. per dozen 
blooms. When the tree has done flowering it 
is generally pruned, and from that time until 
the following year nothing in the way of pruning 
is done, with the exception of thinning out the 
weakest shoots in autumn. The tree referred 
to is planted in a rioh oompoet, consisting of 
loam, horse-manure, and bones. Every spring, 
just before growth oommenoee, a good top¬ 
dressing of a similar compost is given, and this, 
together with an oooaslonal watering with liquid- 
manure, greatly assists the blooms. Although 
I have seen it do fairly well in the open when 
planted against a south wall, it is by no means 
a suitable variety for that purpose; but for 
indoor culture it is unsurpassed, and those who 
possess a oool greenhouse cannot do better than 
grow it. _ C. 

9241.—Hardy Boses.—Some good hardy 
Roaee will be found amongat the China and 
Hybrid China varieties, if you do not prune them 


too hard. The followirg may be n«ed to ccver 
low walls or form pillai s of moderate height, and, 
if only lightly pruned, will, in a good toil, grow 
into large buahes, arid produce a wonderful lot 
of flowers. The sorts are: Charles Lawton 
(bright rose), Coupe d’H6be (pink), Paul 
Rioaut (crimson), Paul Verdier (roae), Madame 
Plantier (white), Paul Perras (pale-rose). To 
there you might add the pink Cabbage, white 
Moss, and Maiden’s Bluth. The moat hardy 
yellow Rotes are Harriioni and Persian Yellow ; 
theie two 1 aitmentioned have double flowers. 
The Austrian Copper and Austrian Yellow have 
tingle flowers. All these are very hardy, and 
produoe large quantities cf blooms. A few good 
late-blooming Roses will be found in Queen of 
the Bourbone, Bare one Gcnella, Lcuia Odicr, 
and Souvenir de la Malmaleon. Twelve good 
hardy Hybrid Perpetuals : Paul Ndron (roie), 
General Jacquimenot (oilessen), Boule de Neige 
(white). Dr. Andry (red), Dec de Robin 
(vermilion red), Abel Grand (rose), Baronets 
Rotbsohlld (pale-fleth), Madame C. Weed (dark- 
crimson), Magna Charta (pick), Prince Camille 
de Rohan (maroon), Victor Verdier (bright-rote), 
Violet Bouyer (white), and Ulrioh Brnnner 
(light-red).—J. C. C. 

9257.— Pruning Rosea ai d taking 
slips and CUltLgd — Do not prune your 
Rose-tieeB until early in April; then, if they are 
standards, out the branches back to about) five 
eyes, keeping them as much as possible in the 
form of an open basket by entirely removing the 
central upright growths and all weakly Ehcots. 
Thus treated I have found them grow more 
vigorously and bear better than when merely 
clipped back at rardom, as the air circulates 
freely round each brooch. Of the cuttings, 
select some of the more healthy branched pieocs 
and out them transversely across a joint to about 
9 inches in length; trim eff any dead leaves 
whioh may still adhere to them, and insert to 
about the middle in a prepared shady border of 
light soil, pressing the earth firmly round eaoh 
slip with the knuokles. —A. G. Butler. 

- The well-ripened shoots of Roses of the 

current season’s growth, if made into cuttings 
and firmly planted in the ground in a partially 
shady border, will produoe a fair proportion of 
plants if they are inserted at once. The cuttings 
should be made of the strongest ehcots, and be 
about 9 inches long, but two-thirds of the length 
must be buried in the ground. You must reject 
all weak and soft shoots, as they are cure to fail. 
With regard to pruning, take the best of the 
growth now to make into cuttings, and what 
farther pruning Is required leave until the end 
of Marob. Your inquiry is the very essence of 
brevity, espeoially with regard to removing 
Roses, as yon do not say whether you have old 
plants or young ones to move; therefore I can 
only say that the sooner all Roses are moved 
now (in open weather) the better. Transplant 
now and prune in the spring.—J. C. C. 

9280.—Roses in pots —As the plants aie 
in suoh small pots, 1 advise yon not to force 
them into flower this winter, if you want to 
make strong specimens of them. You had better 
shift all of them at once Into 8-inch pots, then 
take them to a warm wall in the open, and bury 
the pots to their rims, and make the branches 
secure to the wall. At the end of February yon 
may take them into the greenhouse again, and, 
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If they do well, they will be in flower by the 
end of April. With regard to pruning, yon 
may ont off one third of the length of all the 
ehoote when yon repot them.—J. C. C. 

- Why pat Rosee in cellars, and write as 

if they were hardened off? Sorely space oould 
have been found for them in the greenhouse, 
where they would have ripened perfectly by free 
exposure to light and air and by a judicious use 
of the water-pot. They would have required 
very little water, and, if required to flower early, 
should have been pruned early in November. 
The varieties mentioned do not require muoh 
pruning. The long growths may be shortened 
back a little. Start them at first in a night 
temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs., in the 
oourse of a month raising it to 55 degs. as a 
minimum. From 55 degs. to 60 degs. would be 
as high as the temperature ought to go at night. 
High night temperatures at mid winter mean 
weakly growths and poor flowers.—J. D. E. 

9256 — Seaside Rosea- —Thirty years ago* 
having to plant Roses on poor soil, the prooess 
was as follows: To get (1) good loamy turf and 
ohop it small, (2) good rotted manure from a 
dairyman’s yard. This was naturally cow- 
manure, with some addition from the pig-house. 
These, together with the native soil, weu mixed 
to 20 inches deep, and the Roses planted with 
roots near the surfaoe, using a little fine-sifted 
mould immediately under and between the 
fibrous roots, gave them an early start, and 
then suooess was more oomplete in every way 
than I have known. Again, when the soil has 
seemed less to need assistance, liberality and 
intelligent real work is certain of reward.— 
C. E., Lvme Regis. 

- Well rotted stable manure is the best 
for Roses, but what would be still better, would 
be equal parts of loam and manure. However, if 
it is not convenient to get loam, dress the ground 
well with manure, and you will suooeed. It is 
surprising how well Roses thrive in the sandy 
soil by the sea. In the early part of my ex¬ 
perience in seaside planting, I remember I was 
somewhat nervous about Roses doing well in the 
deep sandy soil dose to the sea, bus experience 
showed me afterwards that I need not htve 
been so, for they grew and flowered as well as 
anyone could desire. Plaoe a layer of manure 
3 inches thick 1 foot under the surfaoe, and you 
will fiad the Roses like it. Do not be tempted 
to plant anything else in the same bed or border, 
• few low-growing plants as an edging.— 
J. C. C. 

9274 —Ranting 1 Roses. — The liberal 
manner in which you have prepared the ground 
for your Roses should ensure success, and I hope 
you may get it. With a sandy subsoil the old 
lime might have been dispensed, as it is batter 
suited for heavier land; but it will do your 
Roses no harm. The wood-ashes are useful in 
a garden when laid on quite dry and dug in, so 
as to mix with the soil. If you give C4iine 
Forestier a warm wall it will do welJ with you. 
—J. C. C. 

9253.-BO503 for an east wall in Guernsey.- 
The three moat suitable Rosas as companions to Glolre de 
T.? on * r *^ el “ a M * ri ® Henrietta, Lamarqus, and William 
?? *u d80n * ^° 03 ' dln fir to your statement, they 
will get all the sun the plants want. To indnos them to 
grow well you ought not to lose any time in planting 
uD6KH«—J* 0. O. 

-A wall facing east would not get the sun 

up to 3 p.m. It would be a wall faoing south¬ 
east, and such a wall would grow Roses well. 
All the best Tea Roses would succeed admirably 
in such a position. The best three other sorts 
would be Alba rosea, Climbing Niphetos (a beau¬ 
tiful new white Rose), and for a dark coloured 
one, Cheshunt Hybrid. Madame Berard is an 
excellent wall Rom, but it is muoh the same 
oolour as Gloire de Dijon.—J. D. E. 

„f B 9i - L ^el for dwarf Roses.— 

O. B. s queries on this matter are admirably 
suited to the subject, and they lead me to 
hope that my solution of it may be found 
satisfactory to all who may think well to adopt 
it. To some it may seem to be of small import¬ 
ance, and to them it may be, but having tried 
all manner of labelling, including that of terra¬ 
cotta numbers with a key to them, and found 
it a conspicuous failure in practioe. The remedy 
seems to me at last met with in their abandon¬ 
ment. Take two clamped boards like drawing- 
boards, hinge them to fold together, forming 
two leaves, and if required for several borders 
or several sorts of named plants, suoh as Pinks 
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or Pansies, put a fillet or border to one leaf, so 
that different plans will lie in and be protected. 
Let the size be, for example, an inoh to a foot. 
Twenty inohes will provide for 20 feet, and that 
is enoagh ; allow for 6 feet wide, doable. Thus 
it can be 12 inohes wide. Such a border will 
afford room for thirty-six good Rose bashes, 
twelve in a row, allowing 18 Inohes between eaoh 
plant, both in length and breadth, with 9-inoh 
margins lengthways, and 12 inohes margin at 
eaoh end. Make the plan before planting, 
roughly or neatly, and work to it. Any form of 
border can be thus drawn on this size, and will 
be at all times easy of reference. Labels of all 
kinds, attached or detached, are a delusion and 
a vexation. Many a good plant has been spoiled 
by wire, gu*, &o ; also it is too common to find, 
after a plant is established and the time expired, 
that It is wrongly named. It would not be diffi¬ 
cult for general trade use to use books In the 
same way, but for amateurs it must prove very 
satisfactory.— Charles Ellis, Lyme Regis . 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from November 
30th to December 1th. 

Looked over the stook of bedding-plants in a oool- 
house to remove dead leaves, Ao, as anything In the 
nature of decay leads to damping off. Moat things of this 
class are kept on the side of dryness now. Plenty of air Is 
given ; but scare sly any fire-heat, except on two or three 
frosty nights, has been used yet, at growth now would nob 
be any gain. Dahlias have been packed away in a cool, 
dry aellar. Tuberous Bsgonias and Genius are plaoed 
thlokly on a border In the orchard-house, with a little flue 
soil saabtered between them. The early-to vn Cinerarias are 
now nloely In blossom. Several applioattooe of weak 
liquid-manure have been given, and wiU be repeated onoe 
a-week or so. so long as the plants remain in an effective 
condition. If well supplied with water, and nob grown In 
too high a temperature, they are lees subject to the attacks 
of green-fly at this season. I like to give an oooasional 
whiff of Tobaooo-emoke In plant houses as a preventive; 
it saves expense in the long run. Fulsd up epare time by 
sponging plants in stove and conservatory. Where there 
it oira there is always sure to be insects sooner or later. 
Washing poto forma another Item of work that eervee to 
fill up spare time. All plants thrive better in clean pots 
than dirty ones. Looked over etoak of Gloxinias which 
are laid on their sides under the stage, and all that showed 
signs of growth were repotted, and plaoed In foreleg plb 
for early bloom'ng. I geo er ally have plenty of Gloxinia 
flowers In February. It is only a question of early resting, 
and repotting as soon as bhe bulbs give signs of returning 
activity. Prioked off a lot of seedling Cyclamens sown 
in Aug as b. B/ sowing in autumn, and keeping the plants 
moving on steadily, placing them in a oool frame in 
summer, the plants get stronger than if started in heat In 
pring. The Mu«hroom-houee li now doing double duty, 
leaks!* and Rhubarb have been planted In one of 
the bottom bays ; Lily of the Valley, Solomon’s Seal, and 
a baboh of Lilacs are Just beginning to move in another. 
These will, of oourse, be moved to a warm house as soon 
as the requisite Impetus has been given. Pobted more 
French Beans, and plaoed the pots on shelves near the 
glass in the foroing-house. I do nob oare for larger pobs 
than (J Inohes at this season, and five Brans are planted In 
eaoh pot, space being lef b at the top for earthing up when 
the pianos are 5 inohes or 6 Inohes high. Ns Ptos Ultra 
Is a good kind for early forolng. Arranged a group of 
trees and shrubs to r e a source of ornament, and the same 
time bUnd an ugly building. Toe ground had been pre¬ 
viously oultivated, so it was not necessary to trench lb, 
except just round the margins where a few dwarf shrubs 
are planted. The group was composed of three klnde of 
trees only, and these are Biroh, Sliver Fir, and Hollies. 
The latter are for the most part the common green-leaved 
kind; but a plant or two of Hodginsi and Golden Queen 
are worked In along the front. All the plants are Urge 
enough to produce an immediate effect, and bhe intention 
is, as soon as the Hollies and Blrohee get up, tooonflne the 
group to these two kinds of plants only. Both are 
favourite trees of mine, and they associate well together. 
Put In a few Chrysanthemums of several ohoioe kinds. 
The general shook will not be put in yet for a few weeks, 
as I do nob exhibit; but I like to have them as good as my 
neighbours, and some kinds require a long season of 
growth. Planted a group of Mountain Ash and the oommon 
fruiting Barberry on an elevated spot among ev<rgreeni. 
The evergreens were removed to make room for them. The 
birds will, I daresay, eat the fruit; but a flow of oolour 
will light up the soene for a time. Lifted Gauliflowen 
from the quarter, and planted under a north wall In a 
position where shelber oan easily be applied If neoessary. 
Syringed Gooseberry and Currant-bushes with a mixture 
of lime, soot, and soft-soap to keep the birds from eating 
the buds. Onoe, some years ago, I negleobed this dressing 
at this season, and paid bhe penally in disfigured bashes 
and fewer fruits. Luokily I had a lot of strong bushes in 
a nursery bed, and with these the blanks were made 
good. 

Greenhouse. 

Lilies.—Any portion of the late-flowering Lilies, suoh 
as the diff 9rent varieties of L speoiosum, that yet remain 
unpotted should be seen to immediately, ae they will coon 
begin to form the young roots destined to support them 
through the next summer’s growth. Lilies, unless when 
kept wholly out of the earth—ae in the oase of imported 
bulbs that, from the time when they are taken up In the 
countries where they have been grown until potted or 
planted out here, undergo a foroed reet—are not long 
quite inactive, ae the young roots begin to move months 
before top-growth oommenocs. The young roots of the L 
Lilies are muoh more fragile than those of the generality I 
of other plants, consequently It is ooaroely possible bo re- 1 


pot or disturb them In any way without injury to tk, 
young fibres ; and in oommom with most bulbou nt! 
jeots, Lilies have not the power to make good any btSk 
age their roots suffer In the manner that other thlessX 
Thle being the oase, when injured In this way tha 
suffer to an extent that nos only interferes with tkdt 
growth and flowering the ensuing season, bnt 
oauses their destruction. For most kinds of L'liea s «l 
free loam, with about onc-flf oh of leaf-mould, some flub 
sifted rotten manure and sand, forms a soluble 
In potting Lilies they should be pat deeper in the sailthu 
is often looked upon as neoessary, on aooonat of the dn 
position whloh many kinds have to form etem roobe-thaik 
roots which are produoed for some inohes on the item! 
above the bulbs. These roots go to support the oomni 
season’d bloom, though thry do not do muofa, if annhliw 
to strengthen the bulbs. Let the drainage be effwtnsLM 
the roots are Impatient of stagnant moisture. Mikethe 
material moderately firm in the pots. 

LUloxn aoratom —The prioe of Imported bolts of 
this Lily, and several other Japanese sorts, ii new iq 
reasonable that many amateurs purohase some aemuiw 
To some extent this is necessary to keep up a stock * for 
as regards L. auratum, the condition the bulbs cow react 
this country In la suoh that there ia muoh lees certainty of 
getting them permanently established than there wasvitk 
the root* that oame bo hand in the early years of its lake- 
dnotdon. Where new bulbs are to be procured it li moot 
the beet to have those that come over in the autumn u 
bhoee that arrive afterwards have their root growth' n 
tarded by being kept later ont of the soil than they Ilka. 
To this cause, and possibly to their being taken up baton 
the previous season’s growth was matured, la attributable 
the numerous failures that occur in getting the plants Is 
do any permanent good Often after flowering sparingly 
the summer following their arrival they die off. In the 
oase of Imported Lillee they should be potted ae soonu 
they arrive. Use tne soil in a little drier state than would 
be neoessary for old eetabllahed bulbs, ae a sudden trud 
tion from the more or lees over-dry oondlttoa they wire 
In to oonteot with soil that Is wet la more than likely to 
oanse deoay. 

LUloxn Harrisl and L. exlmiom.-These in 
the two beeo varieties of L. longiflorum. The former vl 
bear forcing the earliest of any spades. By varying the 
time of potting and the general treatment, this sort mij 
be had in flower daring the early part of winter end ell oe 
In enoceseion through the spring. Bulbs that are wen ad 
to bloom late in spring should now be potted; itienot 
neoessary to give them so muoh room ae U sometimes dost; 
7-lnch pots are large enough to hold two or three bolts 
These, and the other kinds named, should after poking 
have the soil kept in not more than a slightly moiit ike 
during the winter, and until the tops appear. Anythin; 
approaohlnga wet condition before the shoo t-growthbetfu 
is likely to injure the roots. Tne pots should be stood oe 
a damp bottom, suoh as the earthera floor of a oold pit, or 
the inside border of a Vinery or Peaoh-honsr. A'l the 
warmth required is as mnoh ai will keep ont fro it EM- 
liehed Lilies that have bsen potted some time, sod tku 
may be supposed to have their roots In a proponioutalj 
forward state, should have the soil a little more moifi, but 
in their oase It must not be wet. 

Guernsey LUles.—These flue early-rutamn Mbs 
are especially euitanle for amateurs to try their handi 
with. They take up very little room, ai the pUnk 
generally do the best when the pots get crammed idD of 
bulbs. They are easily grown, providrd their require¬ 
ments are attended to. Thsy will now have made most of 
their top-growth, and the loaves will bs gaining the re¬ 
quisite solidity, dating whloh time the more light the 
plants get the better it ie far them. Keep tbs soil fairly 
motet, bat, now, when the leaf extension haaoeaseAsri 
the atmosphere ie saturated with moisten, leu watt 
must be given. In this way, with a greenhouse tamper* 
tare, the plants should be kapo through the winter. 
Stove. 

Bonvardlas.—There are no species of plants JM 
oan be depended open to (give suoh a regular and a® 
terruptod supply of flowers during the greater part of the 
year ae Bouvardiae; for they ar^ each persistent bloomm 
that they will keep on flowering to some exoentthroup 
the winter, even when the temperature wheretbeytn 
located is lower than neoessary to enable them to prodme 
fine fnll-eiied flowers, or to yield anything like tta 
quantity they are capable of when enough warmth is pre¬ 
sent to keep them moving freely. Where the plum tin 
been treated ae advised from the time they were etruckep 
to now, they will be strong and full of bloom, thatviu «e- 
tinue to open In proportion to the amount of warmth tto 
le need. As the bloom-truseea borne on the extremitim* 
the ehoote get over, the lower eyes on all the strong* 
growths will stbrt and prodnoe flowers, whloh will ooureoe 
faster or slower. In aooordanoe with the amount of 
that is kept up. To get the moot ont of the plant! vtsos 
they are capable of yielding, they should bare a wtr * 
stove temperature. But it often happens that amatwi 
cannot conveniently give them ae muoh heat m ms, 
nevertheless, it le advisable to grow these Bmvsrdlai,, w, 
if a night temperature of 5o degs. or 55 degs oan be np> 
up, with arise In the day-time proportionate with theww 
of the weather, a fair quantity of bloom will bs form* 
coming between this time and the spring. Tto 
should be stood where they will get plenty of light JEM 
warmer the temperature la the more need is thereof 
being near the glass. Where a high temperature is 
tained, unleae tne tops of the plants are close to the gw* 
the flower* will be too mnoh wanting In the 
neoessary to enable them to stand well when out. Amw«" 
In the shape of manure-water onoe a week, or sot** 
dressings of some concentrated manure, foon 
fertiliser, should be used onoe in three weeks, girteg 
moderate quantity at a time; whloh Is better than epto 
ing the material in larger amount at longer into”* 
Plants that are wanted to give a supply of flowers 
spring must not be kept too oola; a tain ,l* , "“*?Lj f 
50 degs. Is low enough for them; in this they will open 
first flowers slowly, and when the wood le etrong tpew 
joint* will keep on poshing snooeeeional blown for setw* 
months. See thst the whole stook is free from iweoai 
provided the pleats are clear from aphides enU 
these troublesome peete are not likely to wfe^ . 
daring the winter, bat if mealy-bug is preeest In ewr 
limited numbers, this worst of inssoM wiUmriJW^ 
gel into the flower-tr us ses so aa tobe very objoaw**"* 
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Bonvardlae, propagating-—II 1b a good practice to 
strike some outdnge every year, lor though oat-back etook 
when well-managed will attain size euoh ae will make the 
plants able to give more bloom than young ones can, still 
it is well to have a few young ones oomlng on. To admit of 
these geitlng large enough to yield the amount of flowers 
that is desirable, the cuttings should be struok in the 
early months of the year. Bouvardiae used to be mostly 
propagated from root cuttings, for the reason than oat- 
tinge made from the shoots when produced under ordinary 
conditions were found to strike indifferently. The way 
that cuttings which root freely are obtained Is by first 
drying the plants off through withholding water until 
most of the leaves shrivel and fall c ff ; then out away all 
the extremities of the ehoote back to the nntare wood, and 
give the roots a good soaking so as to moisten the soil 
through. After this put the plants in a brisker heat; In 
a few weeks they make shoots that sfcrke with as much 
oertalntv as any of the soft-wooded subjects In cultivation. 
When the shoots are about 2 inches long they are Urge 
enough to take off ; they may be put singly In small pots 
in sand ; or several ean be put in pots a size or two larger. 
Oonflne them under propagating glasses, or In striking, In 
a brisk stove-temperature ; keep them moish and shaded 
when the weather is euoh as to require it. By drying the 
plants off now, and treating thsm afterwaidi in the way 
described, oattings o in be had that will be rooted by the 
end of February. Tnis will give the young etook aohanoe 
of attaining muoh more size and strength than If the 
work was deferred until spring. T. Baisrs. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Those who are busy planting Roses should not altoget v er 
neglect the old-fashioned varieties for the sake of the 
modern Hybrid Perpetual*. The Moss Rosea are very 


where suitably plaoed, and there are suitable positions In 
every garden for an aroh of Honeysuckle, Clematis, or 
Roses. Quiet, retired spots, such as the entrance to a 
fernery or rookery, are very suitable positions for arohee 
coveted with free-growing climbers. The silver-leaved 
Maple is a nice tree for dropping in among dark-leaved 
shrubs to lighten up the place in summer. It should be 
done judloiously, as it is possible to have too much of a 
good thing. 

Frolt Garden. 

Fruit-tree planting la now occupying muoh attention, 
and the question “ What are the best trees to plant f' Is 
agitating many minds. A good deal depends upon the 
situation and the objeote of the planter. Where the 
mixture of frails and vegetables Is canied on In a well 
arranged kitchen garden, espalier training round the 
margins of the vegetable plots always have a neat appear- 
anoe, the trees are easily trained and managed, aid the 
fruit leal ways fine and well ooloured, and as spade culture 
doee not, or, at least, should not, interfere with the suifaoe 
roots, the latter are not bo likely to be driven down 
deeply into an unsuitable subsoil. Where a plot of land 
oan be given up entirely to fruit oulture, Apples on the 
Nonsuoh Paradise and Pears on the Quince ire pretty 
sure to make their mark quickly ; but it should be under¬ 
stood that the land should be thoroughly prepared before 
planting, ae afterwards the epade ehomd to banished 
from that particular plot, though the surface should be 
pointed over every winter after wbat little pruning the 
trees require has been done. Surface feeding must be 
liberally carried out, and tn hot, dry summers some pre¬ 
vision should be made for supplying water if the trees 
appear at all distressed. Judging from what one sees in 
the nursery, there is sill a brltk demand for tall standard 
trees and for planting orchards on Grass none others are 
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beautiful, and the Oabbage or P.ovenoa are among the 
most frigrant Roses grown. Tnen (here are the striped 
varieties, York and Lancaster, and Gloria Mundi, both of 
whloh are worthy of a plaoe in any ooileotlon, apart from 
the interest such old-world flowerB always inspire. They 
must have rioh (oil, and the first year after planting should 
be out rather hard back; afterwards prune aooording to 
strength. Years ago, when I had beds of these old ltoscs, 
I used, when pruning, to leave a few of the long, strong 
ehoote to be layered in the op n places, and thus the beds 
were always well filled up These old Roses are beautiful 
In rather thick masees; but they must have rioh top- 
dressings aanually. This is a good sea on to plant hedges. 
Prepare the file well, adding manure If rapid growth is 
required during tbo cultivating operations. The White 
Thorn makes a good boundary fenoa ; but its appearance 
is much Improved by an admixture of the common Holly. 
One plant of Holly to three cf Thorn will be about ih9 
right proportion. Another good mixture for a boundary 
fenoe will be found In the Mirabalan Plum, and the common 
Privet. One of Privet to two of Plum will not only mike 
a good fenoe, but it will serve a; a blind where each Is 
required ; the Privet making it close and thick even in 
winter There are plenty of evergreen shrubs suitable 
for hedg9 planting. Tbo Holly, were it net for Ue slow 
growth at first, would ba unequalled as a hedge. Some¬ 
thing may be done to give vigour to Its early efforts by 
deepening and manuring the site before planting The 
common Yew, the American Arbor-Vitm, and the Lawson 
Oypress are exoellent for forming division lines in gardens, 
as well as for sffordihg shelter. The Box, where a com¬ 
paratively small but exceedingly neat fenoe is required, 1« 
unequalled, and If properly trimmed annually with the 
■bears, it improves withal The planting of bulbs, with 
the exception of the Gladiolus, should be brought to a 
olose as soon ae possible. On cold soils the Anemone and 
Ranunculus may be kept out of the land till February 
with advantage. Rustic or wire arohee have a pretty iffeot 
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so sui able. The tall, big trees produoe quantities ; but 
the little trees will In the future take the lead where 
quality is the first consideration. As regards the bist 
kinds of Apples (whioh Is the moet Important home-grown 
fruit) opinions will differ a little acoording to the objeote 
In view. The market grower only requires a few 
sorts, and they must be good bearers, and the fruit 
must be showy and attractive. To supply a gentleman’s 
table, Applee are required in succession from July till well 
on Into the spring of the year following; In faot, It might 
be safe to say, In a well appointed establishment, Apples are 
desirable all the year round, and taking this into considera¬ 
tion, the list of varieties planted may be lengthened out a 
little ; bub even in tho latter oaee, unless one is Inclined to 
try experiments (and all honour to those who do), from a 
couple of dozen to thirty varieties of Apples is enough to 
give a supply of good fruit all the year round. Of couree, 
where many Apples are required, duplloatee of the boo 
sorts must be plaated. I shall probably have something 
to say about the beet varieties next week. Now that 
liquid-manure ia not muoh required for ordinary outdoor 
crops, the contents of oeaspools may with advantage be 
poured over the roots of old fruit-trees, Goosebery-bushes, 
old Asparagus-beds, Strawberry plantations, Ar Make 
new plantations of Raspberries In good land. A rather 
damp, oool spot will suit them. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The Ououmbera in the warm house planted In Septem¬ 
ber ahould now be bearing freely. II ie generally admitted 
that the Telegraph is the best winter variety, In oonse- 
quenoe cf Ue free-bearing habit aod good flavour. Not 
muoh ventiUUon will be required now, ae no house ie 
altogether air-tight, and where much air le given, it 
increases the fuel bill. The atmosphere lnelde all foroing 
houses should, of oouree, be buoyant and genial, and to 
this extent, in small bouses especially, a oertxln amount of 
ventilation is neoeeeary ; but beyond this, at this season, 


do not go. It is important that the necessary regulation 
and stopping of the ehoote ehould have timely attention, 
eo that there may not be any confusion, and no neoetelty 
for the nee of the koife, as finger and thumb pruning 
is better than any implement, ae lees bleeding follows. 
Do not over crop, and out the fruits as eoon as they are fit 
for use. A sprinkling of fresh, loamy soil over the borders 
Is always beneficial in furnishing food for the roots which 
find their way to the surface, and it has a tendency to 
keep the atmosphere pure and freeb. Sow a few aeede for 
planting a succession house about the new year. The 
night temperature now should move between 66 degs. and 
68 degs. Maintain a moist atmosphere by damping floors, 
Ac., as often as required. The old orop cf Tomatoes In 
only moderately heated houses will now eoon be ever. 
I have a considerable weight yet hanging; bub as the 
houses are required for other things, they will be all 
gathered, and the plants cleared out. Full grown, or 
nearly full grown fruit, will ripen In a genial temperature 
anywhere now. Young Tomatc-plante oomlng on in pote 
for early fruiting, should be plaoed on etc gee or shelves in 
light positions, to keep them ae strong ae pocelble, In a 
temperature or not lees than 55 degs. to 60 degs. at night. 
The best kinds for early fruiting are the Old Red and 
Uackwood-paik Prolific. The latter sets freely with 
little help under favourable droumatanoes. Though there 
le less pleasure in tbie department cow than in summer, 
there is always plenty of woik to do, not the least of 
whioh ie to improve the vaoant plots of land in every 
possible way by adding any subetanoe In the way of earths 
or composts likely to add to ihe depth and free working of 
the staple. Muoh more might be done during what is 
termed th6 elsok season in winter to lighten the summer's 
labours, and at the same time improve the produota of the 
garden. Frost will probably soon be upon ue, and the 
neoeasary provision should be made for affording shelter to 
all tender vegetables. S. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

The outdoor garden rhould by this time have been put 
straight for the winter, and will require but little attention 
now until the eprirg comes round again. Generally 
speaking, I do not believe in autumn planting, even of the 
hardiest kinds of trees and shrubs, where the air ie at all 
heavily laden with smoke, having found them to tuffer 
leas and start into growth more vigorouely if left until the 
spring. In the outer euburbe of London and other large 
towns, where the air le comparatively pure, all work of 
this kind may and, indeed, ahould be done in Ootober or 
November in the usual manner, but I am creaking row 
of thickly Inhabited and really eiccky districts. The 
only exception is in the oaee of email evergreece for 
furnishing the emply flower-beds, which must-, of courts, 
be moved eoon after the beds have been cleared of their 
summer occupants. As a rule, It Is not muoh use planting 
fruit-trees where there Is muoh imoke about; fruiting ie 
a stage beyond flowering, and It is generally about as 
much as the plant* oan do to get ae far ae the last where 
the surroundings are so unfavourab’e to plant life. A 
Vine ie more likely to succeed where the air le bed at d the 
eituaiion confined than anything (lee. I have had very 
fair Grapes from a warm south wall, where the berries 
were neatly black with sect when gathered. Where there 
le a little more breathing space Currants and Gooseberries 
euoceed fairly well, and Cherries and some cf the hardier 
kinds of Peats will sometimes give a good orop. Straw¬ 
berries will do more or less well, under proper treatment, 
almost anywhere. Lastly, there is no better tree for a 
town garden, especially If there le a bit of warm wall 
available, than the Fig, though the foliage will probably 
prove a greater source of pleasure than the fruit, wtioh la 
usually somewhat sparingly produoed. Indoors, as the 
Chrysanthemums go out of bloom and are removed, an 
opportunity la afforded of giving the etook of bedding and 
other plante more room, and this should be laken every 
advantage of—in faot, the whole stock had better be rc- 
arranged. Some of the first planted Roman Hyacinths, 
Paper-White Narcissus, and Soillas, having by tbis time 
formed plenty of roots and begun to move at the tope, 
u ay now be uncovered, cleaned over, and brought Into the 
greenhouse, or to some still wanmr quarters, If euoh be 
available. The pretty little Narolesus I Doom para bills 
S ella Is very useful for early work, and should be 
planted rather thickly in pans. For cutting from, all 
•uoh things succeed better In boxes than In pots, and 
are much lose trouble. Roots of Spiraea jipcnlca and 
8. palmata should be purohasedand potted without delay. 
Put them In a cold-frame or pit, and oover with aebes or 
Ooooa-fibre for ths present. B. 0. R. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE TREE LUPINE (LUPINUS 
ARBOREUS). 

This most useful plant is a good deal neglected 
in gardens, perhaps because of its short-lived 
oharaoter. It may be said to have a life of three 
years; one year in whioh to grow to flowering 
size, and two years when it may be enjoyed in 
its prime, as one of the finest brush like plants 
that oan be plaoed among large rockwork or on 
rough backs. It should not ba staked up, but 
allowed to spread about io arching branohee, 
when it takes forms that are highly picturesque 
and rather familiar to itself. One such branch, 
perhaps the eighth part of the whole plant, is 
shown in the annexed engraving. Tho yellow 
is by far the best, the others being of dull purple 
colours. It is easily propagated by seed or cut¬ 
tings. The scent is delicious, of a sweeter quality 
than that of the perennial garden Lupines, rather 
more like that of some of the annual kinds. It 
grows plentifully on the Algerian coast, about 
200 feet above the sea, where bushes of it grow¬ 
ing out of the rooky soil, seen from above against 
a background of the water of that wonderful 
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quality of colour that a southern sea assumes 
close to the shore, form a picture that oan never 
be forgotten. G. 


LATE AUTUMN FLOWERS. 

Seldom has there been a finer display of flowers 
in the outdoor garden during October and 
November than during the present year, and to 
give a list of all the plants in bloom at the 
present time would include not only all the 
Bummer bedding-plants, but aho many others 
that are true autumn or early winter bloomers. 
The queen of autumn flowers, the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, has never been seen in finer condition out- 
of-doors than during the last few weeks, and is 
still, thanks to the fine weather, making a 
glorious show. Then there are the Laurustinus 
bushes and hedges covered with their snowy 
heads of flower. The golden-yellow Coronilla 
glauoa and Cytisus racemosus lock as if sum¬ 
mer had returned again. Veronica Henderson! is 
covered with rosy spikes of bloom, and the Arbu- 
tos or Strawberry-tree is loaded with brilliant 
fruit and graceful flowers, while the oommon 
yellow Gone is aglow with bloom. In the 
mixed flower borders the Marigolds are mingling 
their rich oolours with Dahlias, still fresh ana 
reen, the many coloured Stocks and Wall- 
owers, and a host of annuals that still linger in 
bloom, while the humbler Violets are loading 
the air with fragrance, and the Mignonette is as 
fresh and fragrant as at any time during the 
past six months. In the Rose garden I am cut¬ 
ting good blooms of Glofre de Dijon, and all 
these never-failing sorts that only oeate bloom¬ 
ing when the frosts stop them, while our old 
friend the pink China or Monthly Rose is 
covered with flowerr. This has been, to my 
idea, one of the best seasons for outdoor flowers 
I ever remember, and although we often grumble 
at our climate, I question if many more favoured 
countries in that respect have had a longer 
display of flowers than we have had during the 
past season. James Groom, Oosport, 


9275 — Crocuses on lawns.— Plant the 
bulbs about 3 inches deep into the soil, and they 
will grow freely as well as flower well annually 
year after year. The right treatment for them is to 
allow the leaves to become yellow before cutting 
the Grass, which necessitates leaving the lawn 
in a very rough state daring May. We have 
thousands of Crocuses, Snowdrops, and the 
Winter Aconites in flower on one part of the 
lawn, and they have not lacked anything in 
vigour during a period of six years. I do not 
recollect an instance of well planted Crocuses 
when they were not disturbed in any way work¬ 
ing themselves out of the ground. Their natural 

S odtion in a wild state is in Grass lands, and 
growing out of the ground was a natural 
characteristic of the Crocus, where would the 
wild plants have been during thousands of 
years ?—J. D. E. 

9273 — Hepaticas not blooming*.— The 
pink vaiioty of Hepatic* is never seen a free 
bloomer as the others, which I have always attri 
buted to the more delicato constitution of the 
foliage. The leaves, I have found, get scorched 
early in the summer, which prevents the orowns 
from ripening properly. That being so, the 
flowers would be fewer in number and not so 
large as on stronger plants. If my surmise is 
right—and I believe it is—you should pub yonr 
plant where it does not get the sun, say from 
10 a. m. to 3 p. m. I may mention that Hepaticas 
flower best when they are moved into a fresh 
position once in two years.—J. C. C. 

- Hepaticas do not like a warm, sunny 

border. In such a position they lose their leaves 
in summer and do not have a ohanoe to produce 
flower-buds. It would be better to plant them 
in the shady position where the blue variety 
succeeds so well. The treatment required for 
the one is exactly that essential to produce the 
best results with the other. What they require 
is plenty of moisture at the roots when making 
their growth.—J. D. E. 

9261 —Primroses and Polyanthuses. 

—It is not unoommon for these plants to 
flower in a mild autumn like the present. It 
always seems to me advisable to let the plants 
have their way. I have never found any appreci¬ 
able difference in the spring. Of course, theo¬ 
retically, the plante blooming now should be 
In an adverse oondibion for the spring work; bat 
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the flowers produced now are so few in com¬ 
parison with the rush of blossom-force in spring, 
that really I think the difference must be very 
Blight. Of course, if one had a very choice 
variety displaying this precooious tendency, 
it might be advisable bo nip out the bud, but for 
the oommon order sorts, let them enjoy their 
little outing. —E. H. 

— Better leave your plants alone. Ib U a oommon 
oooarrecce for them to flower in autumn as well ae tho 
spring; a ohange to oolder weather will in a great measure 
teach them better manner. At any rate, It is no faub of 
yonre that the plants are now blooming. I have had Prim¬ 
rose flowers sinoe the middle of October.—J. 0.0. 

-There Is no need to remove the bloome, ae they 

will not greatly weaken the plants, and you will douhtlees 
have plenty of flowers In the epilng. I never out eff my 
autumn Primrose and Polyanthus blooms unless they are 
needed for Indoor deooration. The amount produoed at 
this time of year ia not very great.—A. G. Butlsr. 

- If the plants are vigorous I would let them flower 

now; It will not make muoh diflerecoe to their flowering 
in spring; but as a rule the blooms are well over by the 
end of April. The Primrose opens Its flowers in llarob, 
and in late seasons will continue until the end cf April.— 
J. D. E. 

9242.— Wintering Mignonette.— Mig¬ 
nonette may be wintered in a cold frame, shel¬ 
tered during frosty weather with mats, but it is 
not a good plaoe for it after November. It 
requires a drier atmosphere to do it justice. 
The best place for Mignonette now is on a shelf 
near the glass ia a cool greenhouse. The lasb 
slopping should now have been given, if the 
plants are grown under cool treatment. Do not 
over-water durieg winter, especially if the plants 
are kept ia a oold frame; and ventilate freely 
when the weather is mild.—E. H. 

9278.—Gladioli not flowering —When 
left) in the gruund soma bulbs of thcae flowers 
fall to bloom for a season or two, and some 
undoubtedly rot away. Although I have not 
taken up the bulbs until the present year, it la 
certainly safer to do so. Ycu oan take up the 
bulbs and out off the grass of those whioh you 
have It ft in the ground. The new bulbs will be 
formed by this time, and probably will not 
benefit greatly by being left where they are 
until the frosts have out off the grass for you.— 
A. G. Butler. 

9237.—Raiding Anemones from seed. 

—The common garden Anemone is best raised 
by sowing the tee da thinly in drills 1 foot apart 
and h inch dec p in March, when the Boil has 
been well pulverised and works freely. 1 find 
it is best to sow thinly, and let the plants flower 
without tranplanting.—E. H. 

9201.—Planting Turban Ranunculuses and 
Auemones.-Ta« end of February will ba quite time 
enough to plant Rinucoulus and Anemones. 1 have bad 
them do well when p anted 1] M.rab, and if the soil did 
not work well in February. I should delay the planting till 
M&roh.—E. H. 

9215 Mixing litne - rabbieh.—Lime 
is undoubtedly ixjarioas to Roses snd 
many kinds of shrubs; bub though reputedly 
detrimental to a olay soil, I have found it of use 
in aiding to disintegrate a heavy staple. Old 
lime or mortar rubbish is a very different thing 
from fresh lime, and I can assure “A. Bsyle,” 
from experience, that Stocks delight in a liberal 
allowance of it; and that it will not injare Sun¬ 
flowers, Bulbs, Asters, or Salvias to any appreoi- 
able exbent, if ab all.—B. C R. 

9203 & 9210. — Destroying wireworma 
in gardens —Wire worms are very difficult 
pests to get rid of. Trapping them is one of the 
best means of destroying them. Take slices of 
Potatoes, Turnips, or Carrots and stick a small 
wooden skewer into each, then bury them near 
the plants. The skewers show where they are, 
and render them easier to handle. These traps 
should be examined every morning and the 
wireworma found sticking in them destroyed. 
Pieces of oil-cake prove very attractive to these 
insect?. Fallowing the ground for a couple of 
months or so would starve them out, and if the 
soil is kept broken up the birds will get at them. 
A heavy dressing of gat-lime would be useful.— 
G. S. S. 

9235. -Wood-ashes and coal-dnsfc in 
a garden, —These are very valuable In gardens 
where the soil is heavy. Wood-ashes make an 
excellent top-dressing for lawns where the Grass 
is coarse; and may with advantage be freely 
used on land during its preparation for root- 
crops. It is beneficial on Vine borders and 
fruit borders generally. Coal dust has less value 
than wood-ashes, but I have used ib with good 
effeot to scatter among plants subject to be 
attacked by slugs and snails.—E. H. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

9265.—Plants for a cold greenhouse. 

—The ordinary Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantutn 
ouneatum) would b9 quite useless, and inn to 
perish ; the only one c f this family suitable for 
an unheated house being the English Maiden, 
hair (A. Capillus-Veneris). The Chinese Primulas 
are also not hardy, and will not endnre actual 
frost; bnt with a little care some of the other 
fine tpeoiee, such as the beautiful P. Sieboldi, 
P. japonioa, P. denticulata, P. obconioe, and 
P. floribunda, may be managed well, snd would 
prove moat interesting. Chrysanthemums may 
be flowered here, also choice varieties of Car¬ 
nations and Anrioulas in their season. Roses, 
either in pots or planted out, would do well, and 
with care a Camellia or two might be managed, 
as these are really hardy plants. Tuberous 
Begonias might be flowered during the summer, 
the bulbs being wintered in a frost-proof cap 
board. Hardy Ferns in pots, again, are easily 
managed and very attractive. Lastly, the whole 
tribe of Dutch bulbs—Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar¬ 
cissus, Ac.—with Spiraeas and many others, might | 
be done well. You oan have Lannutinns, I 
Christmas Roses, and Violets in bloom daring 
the depth of winter, and a Gloire de Dijon Rose ' 
would reldom be without a few buds or flowers 
— in faob, a cold greenhouse may be made s I 
source of endless pleasure, with half the expense 
and trouble of a heated structure.—B. C. R. 

9286.—Liliam lancifolitm in pot?.-I | 

would say this is the very best of all Lillee for 
pot culture, and is easier to grow iutbaiwiy 
than L. auratum. Why the bulks should die- 
appear no one oan say, as not a word is slid 
about the treatment they reotived. I hire 
grown them well in loam, leaf-mculd, and i 
little decayed stable manure ; but they do better 
with a little fibrous poat in the soil. The bulbs 
should be repotted when the stems become 
yellow; good drainage is necessary, bnt not 
mere than Is lequimd for Pelargonium) or 
Fuchsias. When the bulbs are potted plunge 
the pots well over the rims in Cccoa fib;e iefaie, 

I place glass lights over them to proUct them 
from too muoh water; in fact, if they are potted 
in moderately moist scil, the soil will remain 
moitt enough until February without any rain¬ 
fall. They absorb enough through the porous 
pots. When they push through the soil tie 
surface Cocoa-fibre refute should be removed. 

I do not give them water until they really need 
it, and the lights are removed in fine weather to 
that they have abundance of free air arooid 
them, and they can do with this Ireaiment until 
the flowers open. Too muoh water would came j 
the bulbs to rob, ana ample drainage would not 
save them.—J. D. F. 

926L— Treatment of a Hydrangea- 
—When these planes are small, or of modest) 
size, they ought to be repotted annually, and i 
good time to do it is when the plants have passed 
out of bloom, say in June or July; earlier if 
the plints flowered earlier. Tho roots would 
soon p&es into the fresh compost, and the plant 
would make a more vigorous growth. A good 
potting-soil would be : loam, three-parts; leaf* 
mould, one-part—some persons add Abrew 
eat to the soil. A little deoayed manure may 
e added if the loam is poor. This is not i 
good time of the year to repot such plants m 
H ydrangeas. They are at rest now, and making 
little or no root aotion. If they nqulred re¬ 
potting, I would do ib about the end of February 
or early in March.—J. D. E. 

9144 —Treatment of Bouvardias.- 
Firiti of all tree the plants thoroughly from 
insects , then as they are inclined to flower I 
should let them alone for a time, keeping she 
soil moderately moist, and giving a little weak 
liquid-guano and soot-water now and then. 
When the blooming is over trim the plants up* 
little, and then give them a good long rest in a 
oool and airy temperature. No plants require* 
thorough rest more, or do better afterwards, than 

Bouvardias. Early in the spring out them back 

rather closely, give them a genial warmth, aod 
syringe them overhead frequently, but keep the j 
root 3 dryish until a couple of inchee of frwj 
growth has been made. The young shoots will 
strike nearly as freely as Fuchsias, if treated u 
the same way. Afterwards pot them on ai 
required, and grow them in a light and any 
house or pit.—B. C. R. 
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DOUBLE CHINESE PRIMULAS AND 
THEIR CULTURE. 

Of all flowers which I cultivate, either for the 
embellishment of the conservatory, the dinner- 
table, or for making bouquets, none to me has 
the charm that belongs to the double Primula. 
Assuming that I have good cuttings in May, I 
proceed as follows : The first thing is mixing 
tho soil, whioh consists of two parts loam, one 


Compost —viz. : Two parts good turfy loam, 
one part oharooal and sand, and one part sifted 
manure from an old hotbed, of which the greater 
part was leaves. If the old flowers and dead 
foliage are kept well picked off, they will look 
well in their respective positions until the middle 
of Maroh. They are then well cleansed and 
again top-dressed and placed near the glass on 
shelves, when they make fresh growth, and this 
growth forms the cuttings with whioh we began 



A well-grown double white Chinese Primula. 


part leaf soil, and one part sharp sand. I then 
crook small 2£ inch pots, filling each to the 
rim with this compost; then I take them to 
the propagating-house, set them all level on 
the floor, and water them. When settled I 
oommenoe to put in the cuttings. Each cutting 
being taken off with a heel, 1 make a hole in 
the centre of the soil and insert it, filling in the 
hole with sharp sand and making all firm. I 
then tie up the foliage to a small stake very 
carefully. Double Primulas are struck here in 
a bottom-heat of from 70 degs. to 75 degs. The 
pots are plunged to their rims in sawdust. A 
very great point in their propagation is never 
to let a leaf flag; therefore as each cutting is 
potted, place it in the propagating-case at once. 
When the case is filled, give them a slight water¬ 
ing and leave the lid of the case open until tho 
foliage is quite dry; then put in two or three 
dozsn lumps of charooal to suok up the moisture. 
Keep the cuttings close and carefully shaded 
from the sun. They take from five to six weeks 
before one oan see the roots at the sides of the 
pots ; I then give air and gradually harden them 
cff. When the roots (in plenty, but not matted) 
can be seen, the time for 
Repotting is at hand. These cuttings I 
shift into 4£-inch pots—that is, if for flowering. 
If for stock, I shift) all the best plants into 6-inch 
pots, keeping them in the same house, if possible, 
until all danger of flagging is over. They are 
then placed in ordinary three light boxes under 
a north wall on a good bed of coal-ashes; and 
here I must note they should be quite shaded 
from sunshine and kept close, I may be told 
that the sun seldom shines on the north side of 
a wall, but on a hot day in July, when the sun 
is working round to the west, the plants suffer 
if not duly shaded. They will want but little 
water for the first week, but a slight bedewing 
with the syringe is very benefioial to them. 
The great point in bringing these Primulas to 
perfection wholly and solely depends upon the 
watering; therefore give water to those that are 
dry only. By the first week in October ail these 
little cuttings will be fine, strong, stubby plants 
throwing up flower-spikes. They should then 
be moved into a light, airy house and set on 
■helves. This house should be kept at from 
50 degs. to 55 degs. at night; opening the top 
ventilators in fine weather will enhance the 
colour of the flowers and the stubbiness of the 
plants. About the end of November they will 
be in great beauty, when eaoh should have a 
top dressing of sifted, light, sandy soil, with 
about 2 ouncei of Beeson’s manure added to 
eaoh peck; slightly stir up the surface and 
apply the top-dressing. When placing these 
plants in their flowering-pots I use the following 


in May. The annexed illustration shows a 
well-grown double Chinese Primula in a small 
pot._R. 

2199.—Tiv atment of a Paesion flower- 

— I oan give a little empirical knowledge 
to “X” as regards this query. I possess a 
Jamaica Passion-flower (Passiflora quadrangu- 
laris), which I have grown under glass for three 
or four years, without the production of a single 
bloom, and in a winter temperature of 60 to 65 
degs. by day, and not less than 50 degs. at 
night, and usually more. This last summer I 
had it retrained, and in drawing it from the 
meshes of the wire-netting with whioh it had 
become an entangled jangle growth, many of its 
large leaves were destroyed, and tne ends of all 
the principal stems broken off. I cow had it 
heavily watered at the root, and new growth 
soon commenced ; the fresh shoots bore bloom, 
and it is now literally covered with flower-buds. 
I would advise “ X.” to moderately prune all the 
old wood, oopioualy water, and, with moderate 
heat, his plant should not only bud, but bloom. 
—W. L. D., Pur ley. 

9244 — Destroying woodlice in a con¬ 
servatory. —The best way to get rid of wood- 
lice is to find their haunts where they retire to 
when not feeding. There is usually some dry, 
warm orack or crevice where they retire to 
during the day, and if these are discovered, and 
boiling water poured down, thousands may be 
killed at once with but little trouble. The in¬ 
sects may be easily trapped by placing flower¬ 
pots with a small wisp of hay intide to shelter 
the inseots, and then tempt them inside. The 
traps must be examined daily, and the insects 
cast into a pot of hot water. If persisted in, 
this plan will soon reduce their numbers. Ladle s 
often have an antipathy to toads ; but they are 
very useful creatures, and if one or two were 
placed in the conservatory they would make 
short work of the woodlice. Toads like to have 
a pan of water placed near their field of opera¬ 
tions. I suppose eating woodlice makes the 
animals thirsty.—E. H. 

- There is no better way to get rid of your 

woodlice than to introduce one or two comfort¬ 
able-looking old toads. Tou will be astonished 
at the good they will do, not only in clearing 
woodlice, but earwigs, slugs, and many other 
pests. Should you, however, have a horror of 
toads, try some of those pretty little green tree- 
frogs. I cannot vouch for the latter eating 
woodlice, though I do not see why they should 
not do so. They certainly will help to keep 
your plants clear of insects.— A. Q. Bctler. 

- Take a boiled Potato, wrap it round 

with hay or dried Grass, stuff the hay with the 


Potato into a small flower pot, lay it on its side 
near the haunts of the woodlice ; they will 
retire into this trap at night. Shake them out 
the next morning into a pail of hot water. Any 
number of those traps may ba used, and the 
whole of the peats oan be destroyed in a week. 
-J. D. E. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


CULTURE OF SUMMER AND WINTER 
SPINACH. 

When only the ordinary round-seeded or sum¬ 
mer Spinach is sown, the supply not unfre- 
quently falls long before July has expired, and 
for this reason alone the Victoria or Improved 
Round, and which I believe to be synonymous 
with Vilmor in’s new Longstanding (see illustra¬ 
tion), ought to be more generally grown. In 
Messrs. Vilmorin’s catalogue tho latter is de¬ 
scribed as having “ very thick large leaves ; its 
principal character is to run to seed two or 
three weeks after the other sorts while of the 
Viotoria, it Is stated in Messrs. J. Vtitch and 
Sons’catalogue that “It is a very fine variety 
for summer use, with thick daik green leaves, 
remaining fit for use about ten days longer than 
the ordinary round.” In eaoh case the merits of 
the variety are under rather than overstated (a 
rare exception, I admit), for not only is it very 
much superior to the ordinary round-seeded, 
but it remains in a serviceable state upwards of 
three weeks longer. It is late in running to 
seed, and even after the stems have run up con¬ 
siderably it is possible to gather a quantity of 
medium-sized leaves from them, these being 
muoh preferred to the tops of New Zealand 
Spinach. The Victoria or Long Standing ought 
then to quite supersede the old form for the sum¬ 
mer orops, and is well worthy of a trial for 
autumn sowing. It will be sown extensively hei e, 
and I see no reason why it should not prove hardy 
and otherwise maintain its superiority during 
the winter. The monstrous Viroflay is some¬ 
what disappointing, and I much prefer tho 
Viotoria or Long Standing. Large Prickly- 
seeded or Winter Spinach has long been the 
favourite for autumn or rather late summer 
cowing; but, as a matter of fact, it is neither 
hardier nor more serviceable than the ordinary 
round-seeded Dutch. Thoee, therefore, who may 
have a quantity of the latter in stock may well 
sow it either in preference to or in connection 
with the Prickly seeded, and it will nob be tho 
fault of the variety if a failure occurs. Where 
a considerable variety of choice vegetables is 
required daily throughout the winter a good 



Late Seeding or Long Standing Spinach (one-sixth 
natural si zc). 


supply of Spinach is well-nigh indispensable. 
In many gardens it is no easy matter to secure 
a good breadth of 

Winter Stinach, bub in every case the 
attempt should be made, as It is very certain 
its value as a vegetable 1 b fully appreciated in 
every establishment. Summer Spinach can be 
grown almost anyhow—abany rate, till very hot 
weather sets in. It is quibe a “catch crop,” 
and the usual position assigned it is midway 
between rows of Peas, the seed King town as 
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often as that of the latter. Winter Spfoaoh, 
however, requires very different treatment. 
Not only moat this be sown in a good open 
position, but I find that the toil mast undergo 
a sweetening or pulverising process before 
the seed is committed to it. I sowed mine in 
August this season on a picoe of ground on 
which nothing had been grown sinoe it was 
oleared of spring BroooolL Being given 
a moderate dressing of stable-manure in pre¬ 
ference to the oolder farmyard-manure, and 
laid up roughly to all weathers, it first beoame 
as hard as the road, and then, when well soaked 
with rain, it crumbled to pieoes at the touch of 
the fork. A fortnight amerwaids the surface 
was lightly forked over, and it was afterwards 
stirred with flat hoes. About the first week 
In August a liberal dressing of soot and lime 
was applied and well hoed in preparatory 
to sowing the bulk of the seed. This may seem 
a lot of trouble to take with the ground, especi¬ 
ally to those who experience no great difficulty 
in preserving the young plants ; but I am being 
well repaid for my trouble. Good summer cul¬ 
tivation not only ensures a good seed-bed, but it 
also rids the soil of various inseot-peats that 
prey on either the tops, stems, or roots of the 
plants. Were I to sow Spinach in dose succession 
to some other orop, the ground would be lumpy 
and insect infested, and the consequence would 
be the loss of the greater portion of the plants 
before they attained a serviceable afzs. In any 
case, ibis advisable to sow ssed in quantity. If 
all comes up evenly and few subsequent losses 
occur, so much the better; but, on the other 
hand, if many gaps are observable, these oan be 
made good by transplanting from some of the out 
side rows that are broken up for the purpose, 
and In the end a good bed of Spinach may result. 
Some err in sowing too little seed, others in not 
taking sufficient trouble in preparing the 
ground, and still more in being too late in 
what they do. Muoh naturally depends upon 
the state of the ground, or whether in a well- 
warmed state, owing to the summer being hot, 
and also upon the weather that follows upon 
sowing. As a rule, the 
First important sowing should be made not 
later than the first week in August, and another 
a fortnight later. There b little danger of the 
plants being too forward from the first sowing, 
but ib is always advisable to be on the cafe tide; 
and this rarely happens when the principal or 
only sowing is delayed till the end of August or 
early in September. The ground ought to be 
moderately rich and thoroughly broken down, 
surface dressings of soot and lime, as already 
alluded to, being freely applied and hoed in. 
Rather shallow drills should be drawn not less 
than 12 inohes apart, and if the sowing is not 
long deferred, 15 inches is not too muoh. If at 
all dry the drills ought to be well moistened just 
prior to sowing the seed thinly and evenly, this 
being covered with fine soil, brought if need be 
from the frame ground. It is sometimes neces- 
rary to dust over the seedlings with soot and 
lime to preserve them from slugs, but as a rule 
their principal enemies are grubs, that prey on 
the underground stems. These are not easily 
dislodged, prevention, as usual, being better 
than oure. Frequently hoeing among the rows 
and stirring the soil between the plants with a 
pointed stick destroys a good many of them, and 
also encourages a more rapid growth of the 
plants. The seedlings ought to be only lightly 
thinned out at first to prevent undue crowding, 
and eventually left about 6 inohes apart. If 
there are any gaps in the rows, some of the thin¬ 
kings, when of good size, may be dibbled out 
where they occur, and not unfrequently these 
thrive equally as well as those undisturbed. 
Daring the earlv part of the season it is not 
advisable to gather the leaves too olosely, as 
this has a weakening effect, and, besides, they 
may be more in demand later on, or when little 
growth is going on. 


9183. — Worms m old gardens an 
Cabbages clubbing. —The best way 
getting rid of earth-worms is to water the sc 
well with lime-water, or 1 ounce of corrosive su! 
limate in 40 gallons of water; dissolve tl 
corrosive sublimate first in a little warm wate 
Either of these liquids will make the worn 
come to the surface if enough is used. Worn 
do no harm In gardens—why try to destre 
them? Your Oabbagr-roots club because the 


are attacked by one of the slime fungi (Plasmo- 
dlophora brassicro). The best way to get rid 
of it is not to grow Cabbages or any plants 
of that nature on the ground that has borne 
an infected crop for two years. Be sure and 
burn any of the affected roots instead of 
throwing them on to the rubbish-heap, from 
which some of the spores may get on to un¬ 
tainted soil. The spores will remain alive for 
many months. You can plant Pear, Beans, 
Onions, Potatoes, Celery, or any orop which 
does not belong to the same natural order as 
Cabbages, in the soil with impunity.— G. S. S. 

— It is set down that a good dresiing of 
lime does not prove effectual in oases of this 
kind ; did you use enough ? The soil must be 
in a very bad state, and no half-measures will 
be of any avail. I should recommend you to 
try a good dressing of soot now, and if you can 
burn a quantity of wood, or rubbish of almost 
any kind on the ground, oo vet log up the fires 
with soil when well started, do so, and spread 
the products all over the ground. You may use 
plenty of salt, which is not only an excellent 
purifier, but a oapital fertiliser for all of the 
Brassioa tribe as well. Also, if you oan get 
your plants to start at all, you may sow 
some nitrate of soda among them, and let the 
rain wash it down to the roots with good effect. 
Perhaps, however, the ground has been cropped 
with Cabbages for so many years that it has be¬ 
come sick, and for this there is no oure but a 
thorough change of crop.—B. C. R. 

9263. —Gathering Mushrooms. —It is cob mnoh 
use replanting anything In the nature of spawn adhering 
to the bottom of the Mushroom when pulled. When onoe 
destroyed it will nob start again. Better give the stem of 
the Mushroom a twist when pulling it up, eo as to maks as 
little disturbance to the bed as possible.—E. H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SPOILING THE CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
The florists and gardeners are at their old 
trioks again, and all the beauty and grace of 
the Chrysanthemum are being destroyed. In 
their place we have objects as artistic and de¬ 
lightful as the Cauliflower, that pride of horti¬ 
culture, or as oharming to view as that handsome 
object the orickeb-ball. To hear of their being 
curled, and frilled, and set with other petals 
and gum Is as disgusting as to see people frhzed, 
or dyed, or made beautiful for ever by Madame 
Raohel. Surely such vulgarities should be 
eschewed in the garden, of all places. 

People were formerly ia the hands of the 
gardeners and florists in such matters. These men 
laid down that a Carnation must be an exact 
circle, and that au Auricula should assume such 
and such a form, and the public acoepted their 
deoision blindly. A better era has now dawned, 
and employers oan indulge their sense of 
artistio propriety without being considered to 
be heathens. Surely the Chrysanthemum oan 
be saved from the doom of the double Dahlia, 
which has gone to a limbo where it oan rest 
with out Turnip flowers and the ghosts of ribbon 
borders. Are the tasteless people who squeeze 
oat the flowers flat on a card, and curl their 
petals with ivory tongs, and snip them with 
special tweezers, and insert foreign petals with 
some other tool, to deprive us of all the graoe 
and beauty cf this lovely flower? Are the 
lovely Japanese petals to be thickened and 
fattened till they look like the petals of Globe 
Artichokes ? Are the flowers to lose all their 
graceful outline, and to be reduoed to the 
round oontour of the inourved section ? Truly, 
I hope not. Let all who oare for gardening 
dieoard not only incurved Chrysanthemums, but 
all the recent mongrel Japanese that ape them. 
Let them seek beauty of petal and form and 
colour, and see that the schedules of shows are 
no longer drawn up by Ignorant and tasteless 
persons, snob as those who too often prepare 
them. 

There is smother point In connection with 
Chrysanthemums. Why should we be driven 
to have plants like broomsticks with a flower 
or two at the top? Is size or is beauty the 
object we should aim at in floriculture ? Would 
a 6-feet high plant with one flower at the end 
as big as a Cabbage give us as muoh pleasure as 
a short plant covered, as it naturally would be, 
with full-blown and partially expanded flowers, 
bads, and foliage ? j. j, R, 

9254. — Treatment of Ohrysanthe* 
mums.— Unless yonr garden is very warm and 


sheltered, it would certainly not be safe to plant 
them ont at this season. A severe winter would 
be almost oertaln to kill them, especially as they 
have probably been weakened by standing under 
glass, perhaps in some amount of warmth. Cut the 
stems down to within a few inches of the soil, 
and remove them, if possible, to a brick or other 
pit, where they will be close to the glass, and be 
protected from frost by means either of mats or 
a 2-inch hot water pipe running round the out- 
side. Here, if freely ventilated whenever safe, 
they will throw plenty of strong and useful 
oustings.—B. C. R. 


SHOWING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
There is a great adv&noe in the variety of the 
flowers of the Chrysanthemum, a brilliant 
range of beautiful colours, some as soft as tike 
tint of a blush Rose, others deep and lustrous, 
but the expression of the blooms, their beauty 
of form and graoe are destroyed by a lumpy way of 
placing them on the board. In the large exhibi¬ 
tion at the Aquarium reoently, comprising no less 
than 41 classes for Chrysanthemums alone, there 
were no cut blooms exhibited as they would be 
plaoed ia a lady’s room. Even the splendid 
single flowers were so jammed together that their 
fine outline could not be seen. The light and shade 
and delightful freedom of the rugged Japaneee 
flowers are lost in mere lumpiness. One box of 
the dear yellow Ralph Brocklebank was so 
huddled together as to destroy the individual 
oharm of this essentially Japanese variety. The 
tweezers were used to " finish ” and inorease the 
formality of the inourved types. This is a bad 
way, and qnite oppoEed to true gardening. 
There is the same wretched formality in the 
plants. There was not one natural ly-gio era 
specimen to be seen, and by “ natural ” I mean 
those that are useful for the greenhouse 
and oenservatory, unfettered by a series 
of pinohings and stoppings. Any natural 
graoe of form or habit the plant possesses 
was stolen from it as far as could well be. We 
are sorry to see an increase in stiffly trained 
specimens, the victims of the whims and fancies 
of the cultivator, whose object is to distort the 
plant into set shapes. The National Society has a 
great work before it to remove existing evils. This 
power it might use in promoting a different style 
of exhibition from that in vogue now by offering 
prizes for good hardy kinds useful for the garden, 
and encouraging the showing of flowers artisti¬ 
cally to display the iadividaal beauty and charm 
of each. It is, unfortunately, located in the 
Royal Aquarium, whioh is badly lighted, so that 
it is impossible to see the true colours of the 
flowers, noisy, and full of the smoke of bad 
tobacco. Such conditions are likely to keep 
away, rather than attract, visitors who wish to 
erjoy the flowerr. B. 


9247.—Japanese Chrysanthemums — 

The beat late flowering Japaneee are : *Fair Maid 
of Guernsey, *Meg Merriliee, Mrs. C. Carey, Ethel 
and Maid of Athens (white), * Fulton *grandi- 
florum, MrB. H. J. Jones, and Golden Gem 
(yellow), Mikado and an old variety oalled *Dr. 
Masters, now almost gone out of cultivation, 
bub one cf the beet late kinds I ever grew 
(bronze), *L% Nymphe, and *Ctres (delicate 
pink). Out of these I should ohooae those with 
a (*) as the best six.—B. C. R. 

9232.— Late Chrysanthemums.— There should be 
no trouble ia getting th« varieties mentioned, and eevetal 
others, in bloom in Desember and Jsoaar/ at least. 
Strike the onttiogi late, and either out them down in 
July, or pinoh them baok, and repot in Angus*. They 
should not be disbudded, and have ae little etimolaate as 
possible. It Is muoh more diffloult, however, to get late 
flowers in the south than in the north.—B. 0. R. 

9240—Chrysanthemums with eyes.— This is 
the result of having allowed the plants to oanry too many 
flowers, or of want of nourishment. Some varieties, snob 
as Elaine, ere muoh more liable to this fault than otheae ; 
but if the buds are well thinned and the plants well 
nourished it will probably not appear.—B. O. R. 

-Growers of this flower have a belief that 

growing from the same stock year after year in 
one garden has a tendency to degeneration of 
the plant, and this in face of the fact that a 
radical change might be made in the soil. 
Probably the ohange of olimate is beneficial; 
from practical experience, I think it feu 
“ Falco ” might aid in elucidating this question 
by obtaining cuttings of the variety or varieties 
that have developed green eyes, and grow them 
together.—J. D. E. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

EARLY-FLOWERING RHODODENDRON8. 
There ia a small group of Rhododendrons re¬ 
presented by the natural species R dahuricum 
and varieties raised between it and the Hima¬ 
layan R. oillatum, all of which are remarkable 
for their early flowering qualities, as if unit jtired 
by frost they may be often seen in full bloom by 
the end of February, or, In the oaae of more 
adverse seasons, by the middle of March. The 
folly expanded flowers are, however, liable to 
be injured by late spring frosts, though the buds 
will pass unscathed through even a severe 
winter. R. dahurioam itself is a somewhat up¬ 
right-growing thrub, a yard or more in height, 
with small deep green leaves, which are retained 
to some extent during mild winters, bat should 
the weather be severe the plant beoomes de¬ 
ciduous. These remarks apply to the ordinary 
form, for individuals vary considerably, espe¬ 
cially in the size of the leaves, in the way they 
are retained throughout the winter and in the 
oolcur of the blossoms, 
which are usually cf a 
bright rosy-purple 
shade. The Hima¬ 
layan R. oillatum, so 
well known as the 
parent of many beauti¬ 
ful greenhouse varie¬ 
ties, when croescd with 
R. dahuricum produced 
the now well-known 
variety R. pueoox, 
raised many years ago 
by Mr. Davies, of 
Ormskirk, who has 
since identified himself 
with many beautiful 

r nhouse varieties. 

priBOox, whioh is 
also perfcotly hardy, 
is of a free, muofc- 
branohid habit, with 
clusters of rosy lilac- 
coloured flowers, borne 
in snob profusion that 
the whole plant ii quite 
a mass of bloom. The 
plant assumes the cha¬ 
racter of a roundish 
bush in shape, and is 
altogether more vigor¬ 
ous in habit than R. 
dahurioam. Besides 
these, there is another 
beautiful hybrid varie¬ 
ty—viz., Early Gem, 
raised, 1 believe, in 
Messrs. Veltoh’a nur¬ 
sery at Coomb* Wood 
from intercrossing R. 
prsecox and R. dahuri¬ 
cum. Early Gem is 
quite an evergreen, 
and the large pinkish- 
lilac-coloured blossoms 
are very showy. One 
of the best marked 
varieties of R. dahuri¬ 
cum is that known as 
atrovirens, the foliage r, 

of whioh is of a veiy deep-green, and retained 
throughout the winter. The flowers, too, are 
much deeper in oolour than are those of the 
ordinary form. Where shrubs are used 
For forcing, these Rhododendrons are 
especially valuable, as they flowir naturally so 
early In the season that very little forcing is re¬ 
quired to have them in bloom soon after Christ¬ 
mas. In the open ground they are all first-rate 
shrubs for the larger arrangements of rockwork, 
as, if untouched by frost, they furnish a bright 
and cheerful feature when flowers are none too 

S lentiful. Planted in tho open shrubbery 

order, it is an advantage if they are so situated 
that there are some evergreens in proximity 
thereto, in order to shelter them somewhat 
from spring frosts, or at all events to prevent 
the early morning sun from reaching them. 
Like all the rest of their olass, peat soil was at 
one time considered neoessury for the culti¬ 
vation of these Rhododendrons, but while they 
grow well in such a compost they at the same 
time will flourish in other kinds of soils. A 
stiff clayey soil is, however, rendered more 


acceptable to them if some well-deoayed leaf- 
mould is incorporated with it. The propagation 
of these dwarf-growing Rhododendrons is in a 
general way an easy matter, for where a plant 
has been buried rather deeply in the ground 
moat of the branohes will have formed roots of 
their own, and all that is then necessary is to 
split up the plant after the manner of a herba¬ 
ceous subjeot. Should any of the young plants 
be insufficiently rooted, it is an advantage to 
give them a little protection till they become 
established. In addition to the Rhododendrons 
above enumerated, we have some of the large 
showy-flowered kinds that bloom sometimes 
quite early In the year. The best known of this 
class is Hobleanum, whose bright-coloured blos¬ 
soms are often seen soon after Christmas. There 
are several forms of this, differing from eaoh other 
in the oolour of the blossoms, but all valuable 
for their early flowering qualities. Besides these 
there are several others that bloom before the 
bulk of the Rhododendrons, among them being 
altaclarense, Broughtonianum, oauoasioum, Rus- 
eellianum, the noble arboreum (here figured)— 


e wpeciir 

and S3 fuel round. Entrrat'ed for Gardbrinq IiiLCbtratbd from a photograph sent by tho 
Earl of Annesley, Costlewellan, Co. Down, Ireland. 


which, however, as a rule, is best grown under 
glass, planted out in a large cool conservatory— 
and outers. With regard to the situation best 
suited to protect these Rhododendrons from 
spring; frosts, the following advice may be taken 
as reliable: The shelter of some trees and shrubs 
is generally enough for them ; elevated sloping 
ground, with seme tall deciduous trees to protect 
them from the north and east winds, and a good 
screen of Holliee between the deciduous treds 
and the Rhododendrons is an admirable situa¬ 
tion for them. Indeed, in such a place In eight 
seasons out of ten they would not fall to open 
their magnifioent flowers. T. 

The Arbutus in flower.—The Straw¬ 
berry-tree and ite allies deserve notice now. 
The common Strawberry-tree is too well known 
to need any description, but it may be noted 
that the variety Croomei forms a! much more 
ornamental specimen than the type. Its foliage 
1s broader, of a thioker texture, and of the 
darkest green, which in contrast with the dull 
red bark of the twigs forms in itself an attractive 
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feature. The pink-tinged blossoms are also 
borne In great profusion, and the fruits are 
eaually as ornamental as those of the type. 
Tnere are several well marked varieties of the 
Strawberry-tree (Arbutus Unedo), among which 
may be noted, besides Croomei, orispa, with the 
edges of the leaves crisped ; integrifolia, a low, 
dense growing form, with the leaves destitute 
of serratures; aaliclfolia, with long, narrow 
foliage ; quercifolia, the leaves of whioh bsar a 
certain resemblance to those of an Oak ; and 
rubra, the flowers of which have a reddish tinge. 
Besides all these varieties the Greoian A. And- 
raohne is a very handsome tree, and is by some 
considered the best and hardiest of the whole 
genus. It forms a much-branched specimen, 
well clothed with very deep-green leaves, while 
the peouliar appearance of the bark forms a very 
prominent feature. In this kind the old bark 
peels off every season, when the new which 
makes Its appearance underneath is at first green, 
but by winter it changes to a bright mahogany 
tint. Sometimes portions of the old bark hang 
loose for a considerable time, and when this la 
the case the plants 
wear a rather wild and 
ruatlo appearance. The 
spring months are 
generally considered 
its season of blooming, 
but we have a speci¬ 
men bearing a con¬ 
siderable number of 
flowers at the present 
time. The hybrid is 
in general character 
about midway be¬ 
tween this species and 
the common Straw¬ 
berry-tree. One that 
sheds its bark in the 
manner common to A. 
Andraohce is the 
North American A 
procera, which differs 
from Andraohne in the 
plant being far leas 
dense, the leaves 
rounder and much 
more glaucous, while 
the trunk and princi 
pal branches are 
whitish instead of 
the mahogany hue of 
the other. Though 
A. procera ia remark¬ 
ably free-blooming in 
the ipring, 1 have not 
observed any flowers 
on it In the autumn. 
The colour of the 
blossoms is a sort of 
greenish-white. The 
beautiful fruits of the 
different members of 
the Arbutus family are 
borne by none of the 
othersin such profusic n 
as the common Straw¬ 
berry-tree (A Unedo). 
—P. 

Dabcecia poli- 
folla (St. Dabeoc’s 
Heath). — Wherever 
hardy Heaths are grown, this—the Irish or 
St. Dabcoc’s Heath—and its varieties must 
all have a place, as the blooms are large 
and showy, and continue in beauty from early 
summer till they arecut off by frosts in autumn. 
Besides the typical form with rosy purple 
blossoms there are a couple of varieties, one in 
whioh the flowers are pure-white, and another 
In which both forms are borne not only cn the 
same plant, but often on the same spike. Like 
most of its olass, this Heath thrives best in a 
peaty bed, where it is shaded from the full rays 
of the sun during the hottest part of the day, 
and besides this it is absolutely neccesary that 
the soil be fairly moist during the summer. 
Where a bed of it exists under conditions such 
as these it will be found that the blooming 
season extends over a much longer period than 
in the case of any of the tender bedding plants, 
and no coddling during the winter is ncoessary, 
as this Heath is perfeotly hardy. It is one < f 
the easiest of its olass te strike from cuttings, 
and may be propagated with equal facility by 
means of layers.—T. 
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The Oarob, or Locust-Bean-tree 

(Ceratonia tUiqua).—This, called by the Italia ns 
Caruba, is an evergreen tree, whioh in the south 
of Italy I have seen attaining, I think, to 30 feet 
or 40 feet high The pods are sweet, and are 
considered good for oonghs or ohest affections by 
some. The tree is plentiful about Pesto, the 
ancient Pooitnm, where I have seen pigs turned 
out regularly to feed on the pods, which are 
probably “the husks whioh the swins did eat 1 ’ 
in the parable of the Prodigal Son. The tree is 
not hardy enough for most parts of Iroland, bub 
there is one growing well and in good health at 
Kttmaourrash, the seat of Mr. Aoton, in the 
east (sea-iiae) of the County Wicklow. It is 
against a south wall, and stands about 12 feet 
or 14 feet high, quite uninjared by frost or 
other wise. It itdeoidedly handsome in foliage. 

I have never been near one in the blooming 
season. I wribe this, as it may interest someone 
to know that there are wild spots in this country 
where the Caruba, or Oarruba may be worth 
growing. — M. C. D. 

FRUIT. 

THE GOOSEBERRY. 

There oannot be two opinions that the Goose¬ 
berry is as much inflaenoed by situation and oir- 
oumstanoes in its behaviour as any other fruit; 
yet, for all that, it lean aooommodating plant, for it 
will grow almost anywhere. Still, there are Goose¬ 
berries and Gooseberries. Those produoed by 
bashes on poor ground have usually more seeds 
and skin than flesh, while those that are produoed 
by bushes that are properly nourished at the roots 
will not only be larger, but they will In every 
way be of better quality for any purpose that 
they may be required. Knowing that this view 
of the oase must be admitted, I have no hesita¬ 
tion in saying that to grow a good orop of floe 
fruit. Gooseberry-bushes must nave a deep soil, 
and one that has a cooling inflnenoe on the roots, 
and be also fairly well manured every year or two; 
but the cultivator who has a naturally strong 
soil on whioh to grow them can better dispense 
with manure than where the ground is light and 
sandy. In a general way, Bardens are over¬ 
burdened with Gooseberry ana Carrant-bushef. 

I am perfectly well satisfied that in many oases 
a less number would give more satisfaction, 
especially in places where the birds peck out the 
buds. If there be only a moderate number of 
trees, the cultivator would have less difficulty 
In protecting them from these enemies. My 
advice, therefore, is to grow a less number of 
them in such oases, and for the purpose of keep 
ing them within a reasonable siza to prune them 
in fairly hard in the spring, just as the buds 
begin to burst. This is assuming that they are 
not protected; but efficient pioteotion is not so 
difficult or expensive, if gone about in the right 
way. This a friend of mine has certainly done. 
For several years he had but little fruit from 
his bushes, owing to the birds destroying the 
buds; so he took them up and planted them 
5 feet apart across one part of his kitohen gar¬ 
den. He then got some galvanised wire-netting, 
3 feet wide with 1£ inches mesh ; after joining 
two equal lengths together, the wire was formed 
Into a half-circle and placed over the bushes, 
reaching down to the ground on each side, and 
secured with a few wood pegs. The ends were 
then made secure with the same material, whioh 
Effectually protected the trees throughout 
the year, with the result that, according to the 
number and bearing surface of the bushes, he now 
gets a good orop of fruit, without any further 
anxiety as regards the birds. It will be under¬ 
stood that for trees restricted for spaoe as these 
are rather dose pruning is neoessary; but when 
It is a question of fruit or no fruit, the system 
of pruning to be followed is only a seoondary con¬ 
sideration With regard to thequestion of pruning 
Gooseberries generally, I do not agree with those 
who prune their trees to skeletons by cutting 
back all the young growth on the branches to a 
spur; I prefer to thin out some of the older 
branches every year or two, and leave some 
young wood to take their places. By following 
this plan I get more and larger fruit. It is very 
desirable to cat dean away some of the last 
year’s growth on the strong branches, especially 
on those trees that have an erect habit of growth. 
By doing this the cultivator not only lets in 
light and air to strengthen that which is left, 
but the fruit will bo finer and better flavoured 


through not bsing so much shaded. With re¬ 
gard to preserving the buds from the birds, I do 
not think there is anything but effectually 
covering the trees to preserve them. I have 
tried miny things, but the result has not been 
satisfactory. One thing I have, however, 
noticed, that trees which are left entirely un¬ 
pruned for several years will invariably give 
more fruit than those which have been better 
oared for; but, of course, the fruit on the 
unpruuod trees is always smaller than that on 
the others. It is not difficult to explain why 
the neglected trees bear the most fruit in bird- 
infested gardens, for the reason that the growth 
beoomes so thick that the birds miss some of the 
branches, so that at least a portion of the orop 
is left for the owner. J. 0. 0. 
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WINTER DRESSING OF YINES. 
Various opinions are held as to the necessity for 
annually cleaning off the old bark and dressing 
the Vine-rods with some kind of insect destroyer. 
Now, those who are fortunate enough to have 
their Vines perfectly dear of inseob pests, or any 
traoe of mildew, and can keep the house devoted 
solely to the production of Grapes, can let this 
winter dressiog alone ; bub the great majority of 
cultivators of the Vines are not so favourably 
situated, and where the houses are orowded with 
other plants for the greater part of the year it is 
not surprising if some of the pests that prey 
upon stove and greenhouse plants get a footing 
on the Vines, and when they do the work of 
eradicating them can only be partially done in 
the summer, and the thorough cleansing can 
only be wrought when the Vines are at rest, and 
when remedies of a strength that could not be 
used on the foliage may with safety be applied 
to the wood. Of all the pests that prey on the 
Vine, and that are bo liable to get imported to 
them through the agenoy of stove plants, none 
are so muuh to be dreaded as the mealy-bug, for 
it spreads with marvellous rapidity, and is very 
difficult to eradicate. Then there is red-spider, 
that if once established on the Vines will, if not 
thoroughly extirpated during the winter, be 
sure to reappear as soon as the foliage i» again 
ready for it to atbaok. And then that dread 
disease, the mildew, whioh, happily, is not so 
destructive now as in days when hot-house 
building was very imperfect, is still a thing to 
ba dreaded, and, although it may be warded off 
by various means during the growing season, 
I am fully convinced that it is only daring 
the season when the Vines are at rest that 
it can be not only combated but effectually 
overoome, and now is the time to attach: 
all these enemies of the Grape-grower. The 
first thing to do in cleansing a house is to 
dear it of every movable thing in the way of 
plants in pots, tubs, &o ; then prune the Vines, 
and carry the prunings at once to the fire-heap; 
then carefully remove the old loose bark, but do 
not injare the tender skin beneath, for it was 
the oareless way of scraping the rods too hard 
that caused so much injury to many Vines and 
set many gardeners against the practice entirely; 
but after the loose bark is removed the Vines 
should be well washed with sofb-soap and warm 
water, working it well into every crevice with a 
moderately- hard scrubbing-brush that will effec¬ 
tually remove insects, or the eggs that may be 
lurking on the bark. The Vines should then be tied 
down to the front of the house while the roof 
and walls are scrubbed, and after they are dry 
they should be painted with paraffin-oil. That 
will kill every vestige of insect life. The walls 
should then be ooated with fresh lime-wash, one 
of the best and sweetest things known. The 
Vines will then be ready for painting with the 
following mixture, viz. : & lb. soft-soap, & lb. 
flowers of sulphur, £ lb. Gishurst compound, 
£ gallon of finely sifted loam; mixed together 
with enough water to make it of the thickness 
of ordinary paint. This must be well worked 
into every crevice of the stems, and especially 
round the knots and spun ; and as soon as it is 
dry tie the Vines to the trellis. The old surface 
soil of the borders inside should then be taken 
out and put on the kitohen garden, and a good 
dressing of fresh loam, rotten manure, and 
crushed bones put to replaoe it. A good soaking 
of water will then settle the borders down, ana 
the house should be kept cool and freely 
ventilated until it is desired to start the Vines 
into aotive growth. 

James Groom, Qotport . 


9251. -*Pruninflr Apples and Pears.— 

The pruning of Apples and Pears will be muoh 
influenced by the mode of training adopted. 
If growing in the orohard, all the pruning 
required will be to thin the branohes where too 
thick, but not to do muoh at one time. Where 
the trees are looked over annually there will 
only be a branch here and there to be taken out. 
Wall-tree and espaliers must have the snags left 
at the summer pruning shortened back to two or 
three buds, taking out a spur here and there if 
they seem too crowded, but not doing too much 
of this kind of work at one time, and catting 
away dead wood if there is any. In pruning 
pyramid and bush-trees it may be neoees&ry at 
times to shorten a leader to induce shoots to 
break out below to fill up the tree. On the same 
principle it is sometimes necessary to shorten 
back branches in other parts of the trees to 
thicken the growth; but, except for this pur¬ 
pose, no great amount of shortening beyond the 
removal of the unripe points of the shoots will 
be required. Where the branohes are too thickly 
plaoed, either in pyramid or bnth-trees, remove 
those whioh are encroaching on their neighbours; 
always out away in doing such work the least 
thrifty-looking, unless the other is badly placed 
for carrying on the work of the trees. The 
young wood out away may, of course, be used 
for raising new stock from. 8oions for grafting 
may be seleoted from the healthiest wood, and 
laid in on the north side of a wall; or they may 
be made into cuttings, and planted up So the 
last bud in a cool, shady situation. They will 
not all grow, or even half of them; but, if well 
looked after, some will form roots. Newly 
slaked lime is the best and oheapest remedy for 
killing Moss on fruit-trees. It may be applied 
dry, iiusting it freely over the trees when they 
damp ; or it may be made into a thiokish wash 
and applied through the garden engine or a 
coarse-rosed syringe. Moss and mildew are osr- 
tainly injurious, and an effort should be mads 
to get rid of both.—F. H. 

9252. — Red-spider on Peaches.—First 
try and ascertain where the treatment last year 
was wrong. Are the borders too dry, or was 
the ventilation at fault ? As rest assured there 
was something wrong somewhere if the attack 
of the red-spider was a severe one. Possibly 
the syringe was not used sufficiently. These are 
matters that should be thought and pondered 
over. Bat under any ciroumstanoes the tress 
must be cleansed from the eggs of the insects, as 
unquestionably, as suggeited by “E. G. M.,” 
there areno end of eggsabout. As scon as the tress 
are pruned wash all the wood, young and old, with 
a solution of Gishurst compound, 3 cz to the 
gallon, and see that all the compound is dis¬ 
solved. Use it warm, but not hot enough to 
injure the buds. Apply a spoke brush to the 
thick branohes, and work the oompound well 
Into every crevice. The young wood most be 
treated more carefully with a sponge, drawing 
it towards the ends of the shoota only, to avoid 
injuring the buds. When the trace have been 
thoroughly oleaned wash the paint with the 
same kind of mixture, and the walls with hot 
lime-wash. Moisten the borders if they are dry. 
and, if possible, rsmove a few inches of the old 
soil, ana replao9 with fresh, tarfy loam.—B. H. 

-Wash the woodwork of the home, and also spoon 

over the tree* with eof t-sotpy water. The treee should also 
be bruhed over after wards with a eolation of soapy water 
and some Tobaooo liquor added to h; but the trees oaa only 
be kept free from red-spider in rammer by da'ly sy*feft®*« 
with dear water. In hot weather twioe a da;—morning 
and afternoon.—J. D. E. 

9249 — Raising fruit-trees from seeds 
and stones. —Fruit-trees can be sncceeafully 
raised from seeds or stones. In faot, all n«w 
sorts are raised in that way, and most of tbs 
stocks used for budding or grafting are so raised. 
I always think the stones or Med are beet 
planted as soon as taken from the fruits. Plant 
Plum or Cherry-stones from two inches to two 
and a half inches deep They might be planted 
In drills one foot or fifteen inches apart, and 
at the end of two years transplant as seedlings 
to nursery rows, two feet apart between the 
rows, and one foot from each other into rowa. 
Afterwards, the oftener they are transplanted, 
the sooner they will bear fruit.—E. H. 

— This is a slow and uncertain pro n see, 
and can only be recommended to those who 
would be interested in the production of new 
varieties. Such a fruit as the Bullaoe can be 
propagated very readily by means of makers 
from the roots of the tree. It Is easy enough 
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to raise all such trees from stones by simply 

S lanting them In the ground three inches deep 
l the autumn. They may prodtrtle fruit in six 
years. It) may be well to add that not enough 
is done in the way of raising new fruits from 
stones; and, at the same time, if any measure 
of suooess is expeoted, the crossing one good 
variety with another well-selected one must be 
attended to when the trees are in blossom. It 
is always most satisfactory to purchase trees 
for ordinary garden purposes.—J. D. E. 

9243.—Growing Grapes for market.— 
The most prodoable Grape for marked, for chose 
who oan colour it well, ii Gros Colmar. Where 
there ii any difficulty about the oolour it will 
pay better to grow Gros Maroo, whioh is a fine 
Grape, large in bunoh and berry, and puts on a 
splendid oolour and bloom, but ii not first-rate in 
flavour. Alicante, again, is easily grown, bears 
well, sets freely, and colours well. Those who 
do Muscats well find them profitable ; but the 
future of the Grape trade is full of uncertainties, 
and the ohanoes are that the low prices, whioh 
many people are compelled to take m order to do 


perlenoe. In that case let him try Blaok Ham¬ 
burgh ; it is the easiest Grape to manage; and 
let the roots run outside as well as inside of the 
house.—J. D. E. 

9255.— B 9st very late keeping dessert Apple. 
—The two mentioned are bosh exoeiienfe kinds; Northern 
Spy late, hardy, prolific, and the fralt of Cnt-alase 
quality. Lamb Abbey Pearmaln is also (rood, and the 
frail keeps very firm and (lump up lo about April I 
almost tnink, however, that I should sabsiitube S armer 
Pippln^orthe last, etpeolally as vary late fruit is wanted.— 

9262.— Caterpillars and fruit-trees — The trees 
beiag in po* and in a f mall house. It certainly oannot be 
difflaolt to gel rid of caterpillars npon them. A few 
mlnntcs spent amongst tbs trees daily at the time they 
appear would saffloe to get rid of them for good by hand 

S taking. It Is not difficult lo see where the oaterpiUart are 
y the state of the blossoms, even If they themselves are 
visible —J. D E. 

9236. — Fruit trees not bearing. — 
Liquid-manure is of the greatest poasiole benefit 
to fruio-trees in winter if they require more sup- 
pert, and if the oause of barrenness in the fruii- 
trees is owing to poverty in the soil or exhaus¬ 
tion from any cause, liquid-manure from tank 
or cesspool may be given without stint as often 



business, will fall lower. I should prefer the 
borders to be both inside and oub-s e , I should 
plant inside and let the roots run out if they 
Uked.— E. H. 

- A few years ago the most profitable 

Grape for market was Gros Colmar; “ Oolmans ” 
as this Grape is termed in the market. It re¬ 
quires plenty of heat and a long period to get 
it up to the marketable stage; and a leading 
grower told me that it is now not a profitable 
variety, the fruit not bringing more than half 
the money it used to do less than ten years ago. 
The same grower has just built and planted a 
large house with Musoat of Alexandria; this 
variety will always bring a good prioe if the 
fruit is first rate. A Covent garden salesman 
remarked to me in the summer, ** That the old 
Black Hamburgh Grape was not so well grown 
for market purposes as it used to beand 
added, “ That if someone would grow this Grape 
well for market, it would pay better than any 
other.” He had, at that time, plenty of Blaok 
Hamburgh Grapes for sale at 6d. to Is. per 
pound, while a few of the best samples would 
realise 2«. 61. to 3s. “F. O. C.” may not 

have the advantage of muoh practical ex- 


as it can ba obtained. If the trees are old a 
good way of applying it is to make holes with a 
orowbar one foot deep at fre quent intervals round 
the trunk of the tree, filling up the holes daily, 
so that the ground as far as the roots extend 
ma^ be thoroughly moistened and enriohed.— 

-Do nob manure them in the winter; II ii nob wanted 

then. The growing Mason Ii the time lo supply extra 
nutriment, etimnlante, &o.; especially if the tireee are 
oarrying a fall arop; they will do with plenty then, and 
be ail the better for it—B. 0. R. 

Anthracite as fuel. —It may interest some 
of my brother amateurs to know that I have 
nsed anthr&oite most successfully for the past 
two years in a 6 foot return flue saddle boiler. 
It costs me 19s. lOd. per ton of 20 owt. at 
Woodford station, and I reckon, value for value, 
that it is to ooke—taking its heating power into 
consideration—as 7 is to 5. It gives no trouble, 
as it requres little stoking—the less the better ; 
bat a high chimney is a stne qud non. The fire is 
seen to at 9pm., and frequently barns without 
any attention until 10 a.m. My fire-bars show 
but very little signs of burning or waste. No 
smoke and no offensive smell are noticeable. I 
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get the large, beat quality. Lower qualities are 
oheaper in prioe, but not when results are 
watohed. But a good draught is abrolntely 
necessary, and my chimney is a fl inch cast-iron 
pipe 16 feet high.— R. G. F. 

OROHIDB. 

LYCASTES. 

** T. M. Bryant, Manchester,” writes, saying: **I 
bought three plants of Lyoaste Skinneri at an 
auction sale last year, and I send yon a flower 
from each plant. These are not what I supposed 
to be L. Skioneri from your description. Tell 
me if they are true, and if not, oan I not get 
my money back?” Weil, “ Mr. Bryant,” your 
plants are not L. Skinneri, a good form of whioh 
Is here figured, and if yon had known L. Skinneri 
yon woald not have bought these plants for that 
•peoiee, because they do not at all resemble the 
plant in habit of growth. What you can do in 
the matter I oannot say. See the anotioneer 
about it, and arrange with him in the best 
manner yon oan; but if you get no redress yon 
have not loBt much, and when yon take into 
consideration the knowledge you have bcught 
it is very questionable if yon are not now the 
debtor. The flower marked 1, is L. Deppei, a 
very good variety of this plant; 2, is L. plana, 
with a red lip ; and 3, L. plana, which is wholly 
white, and whioh I believe is often called 
L. plana lenoantha; so that yon may congratu¬ 
late yourself that you have three distinct sorts 
•f Lycaste* instead of one; and if yon bny a 
L. Skinneri in flower yon will value it all the 
more from the first disappointment. But let me 
advise yon to buy it in flower ; then yon will be 
sure it is true, and you will be led to see the 
differences in the build of your oolleotion of 
Ly caster, and yon will also see that the blooms 
or L. Skinneri are larger than all the others pnt 
together, and far more brilliant in oolour ; but 
then your lady oannot me a flower of this kind 
to deoorate her hair, as she oan with L. leu- 
oantha, and yon oonld not use it as a coat 
flower. Depend npon It, “Mr. T. M. B,,” you 
have not suffered muoh in any way by your 
purchase. Matt. Bramble. 

CATTLEYAS. 

You are quite right in hanging these plants up, 
“ Mr. W. d,Derby,” but I fear from their tendency 
to turn yellow they are getting just one twist of 
the dry system too mnoh. Let them have a little 
more moisture to bring back their oolour, but 
not sufficient to induce growth yet awhile—for 
neither Mendeli, Mosa'ae, or Gatkelliana should 
grow through the winter months ; and the first 
two named shonld have the sheaths set on the 
bulbs if you are to get any flower from them 
next year. G. Gaskelliana is a plant that grows 
in spring and flowers at onoe upon the young 
growth abont the end of summer cr the beginning 
of aninmn, so that it is impossible for your plant 
to be showing an “inoiplent flower-spike from 
the base of the bulbs.” All Catileya flowers— 
of the labiata set, at any rate, of whioh G&ekel- 
liana is one—produce their flowers from the top 
of the bulbi, and if anything is moving it is 
growth; but you do not want this new growth 
yet, so keep it cooler and drier, and rest it now. 

Matt Bramble. 

CCELOGYNE CRISTATA. 

“C. D.,” this plant will stand a oonsiderable 
amount of drying, and, if not about to flower, 
it should be kept dry and oool; but you may 
vet have flowers push out, especially as yon 
nave bulbs the size of a fair-sized Plum, so at 
present keep it just moist and in the same house 
with your Cattleyas, and let me know later on 
if you have any blooms. Sometimes this plant 
dees not flower until after Christmas consider¬ 
ably, especially If it should be the variety called 
Lemomiana. Matt. Bramble. 

ONCIDIUM FLEXUOSUM. 

Yes, “ W. 3.,” this is a most suitable plant to 
grow with the previously-named plants, and will 
thrive splendidly. It is sometimes grown in the 
oool honse; bat I do not think it is ever so 
happy as in a house a little warmer. The yellow 
of its flowers is very bright; they are not large, 
Jtowever, individually, bub the spike is much 
branched, the small side-branohes being very 
useful for outting, when they may be used for 
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■mall glasses for the table with great effect, and 
they also afford nioe ornaments for dressing the 
hair of a da k belle, for use in forming shoulder- 
■prays, for coat flowers, or for any uie to 
which flowers may ba applied. If net in fl >wer 
it may be kept fairly dry, bat do not overdry the 
plant t bat if blooming, however, it will be 
neoesj&ry to give it water, and as it flowers at 
all sorts of times, according to the time its 
growth is made, one oan never be snre when it 
will be in hliom. Matt. Bramble. 


LADY’S SLIPPER ORCHIDS 
(CYPRIPEDIUMS). 

" T. M from the old town of Lancaster, cays : 
“ I have my Orchids doing nicely, and I have 
had no other instructor than 'Matt. Bramble.’ 
I now have three flowers of C. indgne open, and 
what is the thing to do with them when the 
flowers are past?” Well, yoa see, “ T. M ,” it 
wHl so maoh depend npon how long yoa have 
had these plants, if yoa will quite understand 
how to treat them; bat I should assame that 
yoa have grown these Cypripediams ynarself, 
and that the flowers have not long expanded. 
Well, such being the case, the blooms, if fairly 
treated, will stand until Christmas, after which 
the plants should be stood in a somewhat cool 
and dry atmosphere, and kept dormant, if 
possible, for a time; and when they start into 
growth, treat them exactly in the same manner 
as yon did this season, by which means you will 
have the plants flowering at Christmas. I have 
seen many fine lots of this apeoies, which have 
passed blooming by the end of the present month 
(November), bat this is too early. It robs the 
winter months of its beauties, and these flowers 
are brought in too early. They are not thought 
so much of in the autumn months, and when the 
cold bad weather sets in we are short of flowers, 
made doubly forcible through having a super¬ 
abundance in the autumn. It is this whioh 
keeps me to a love of suoh-like plants in winter, 
and has made me remark upon the ill tfftcfce of 
blooming Pleiones, Calanthes, &o., too much 
before their time. Matt. Bramble. 


CALANTHE VEITCHI. 

Well, "Mr. W. S ,” you have a nioe little 
example, and must place it in a nice warm posi¬ 
tion *nd keep it fairly moist. You may have it 
flowering by Christmas vet, and, as you suppose, 
after floweriag it should be rested, trimmed, and 
repotted. Some start at the wrong end, and 
rest before flowering, and, consequently, do not 
see much bloom. There is jast one little hint 
which I should like to give my readers in the 
■eleotion of these plants as to colour. Well, we 
all know that this Oal&nbhe produces flowers of 
a rosy hue; but when you purchase this tpsoies, 
if you want soft pale-rose flowers, select those 
plants whioh have a very deep contraction in 
the bulb; those with bat a shallow dapression 
are mostly dark-rose coloured in the flowers. This 
is nob a rule without an exception, therefore it 
cannot be laid down as a law like that of the 
Medea and Persians, but it is very nearly tru 9 . 
When the repotting times oome be oirefal not to 
over water until the plants are fairly well rooted; 
but this matter, I think, I recently had a say 
about, so my readers may look back. They 
will nob, and need not, be afraid of the fate cf 
Lot’s wife on a similar occasion. 

Matt. Bramble. 


AERIDE3 ODORATUM. 

" Amateur,” yes, the plant in question is un¬ 
commonly early with its spike of bloom, and 
as you say the spike is a foot long now 
I should somewhat doubt its being A. odoratum, 
but should look forward to its opening its 
blossoms with every hope of finding some¬ 
thing better. It certainly is an evergreen, as 
all the species of Acrides are. It miy be kept 
warm and moist; do not grow it cooler than 60 
dege., and if you have the means keep it warmer, 
so that the flowers may be encouraged ; and I 
should be glad to see a blossom or two when it 
opens. I have grown A. odorata for many yearr, 
but never saw the flower-ipikes show from the 
sides of the stems before Christmas, and usually 
not until some time after ; so that I cannot bat 
think yoa h&ve something different, or that io 
has been grown out of season. 

Matt Bramble. 
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9246. — AngrrsBcum eburneum.— It is 
unfortunately not of extreme rarity to cee the 
black blotchy mat ks on this Orchid. When I first 
began to grow Orchids, some quarter of a century 
or more ago, this was rather a rare plant, and 
the blaok blotohy spobs were almost as common 
as the plants. It may scarcely be termed a 
disease, and used to be oaused by the plants 
bring grown in a moist atmosphere in winter, 
oomblned with insafficient ventilation. Cause 
and effect would be the same now ; bat batter 
constructed houses and faller knowledge of thtir 
cultural requirements have muoh reduced the 
Injuries from this cause. Sixty degs. in winter, 
with a moderately dry atmosphere, will keep 
them in robust health. The plant in question 
may have been injured by too free exposure 
to the sun I have known this to cause black 
blotches.—J. D. E. 

Oncidiom ormthorrhynchum.— Per¬ 
haps it may interest some of the readers of 
Gardening to know that I have a small plant 
of Onoidium ornithorrhynchum carrying five 
spikes produced from two bulbs, bearing nearly 
250 flowers. This Onoidium is one of the freest 
growers and flowerersof the genus, thriving well 
in a house with Odontoglossums. The flowers 
are not large, being little more than half an inch 
across, of a pleating rosy-purple, a colour that 
is rare in this family; moreover, they yield a 
very sweet perfume, resembling Heliotrope, but 
less powerful, a feature that many of the 
larger and more showy Orchids do not possess. 
Care should be taken than the spikes do not 
remain too long on the plant. If allowed to do 
so, they take a deal of the strength necessary to 
produce strong growths for another year. Would 
“ Mr. Matt. Bramble ” give an article shortly on 
Barkeries ? I saw some in flower the other day, 
and was struck with their beauty. Orchids are 
amongst the most interesting plants grown, and 
well repay for the little extra care bestowed 
upon them.— Orchid. 


PAS8IFLORA8 IN AUTUMN. 

The pretty illustration of Passifloras arranged as 
cat flowers (see Gardening, November 16th, 
page 515) induces me to pen a few lines in their 
praise in quite another manner. I refer to the 
beauty of the oommon variety, P. ccerules, when 
laden with its beautiful golden seed-pods, that 
look like small oval Oranges, and as they are 
borne on the long trailing spray of the current 
year’s growth, that sway to and fro with the 
slightest breeze, they have a very beautiful 
effect. Oa the south ooast they are largely used 
for covering the fronts of high houses, and on 
warm, sunny aspects they rarely fail to mature 
a splendid crop of seed-pods, that daring 
October and November are very attract ive, 
giving quite a bright look to the house after the 
enmiLer flowers are faded. I may add that 
to seoure the best effects no summer pruning must 
be indulged in, bat the stout shoots being tied 
to wires, or nailed to the wall in the winter, the 
summer’s growth must be allowed to ramble ah 
will, and is then most elegant, either when seen 
alone or In combination with other climbere. 
One of the best ways of utilising this fine creeper 
for mixed combination is by planting it with the 
beautiful Ampelopsis Veitohi, and allowing them 
to mingle freely together. The Ampelopsis 
dings olose to the wall and spreads out in all 
directions, and the leaves in autumn assume the 
most brilliant ooloura of any autumnal tints I 
know ; and when the long shoots of the Pasai- 
flora, oovered with daric-green foliage and 
studded with golden fruits, are swaying grace¬ 
fully in front of the rioh background, they form 
a picture that it would be bard to equal, and I 
believe impossible to surpass, even by the choioeat 
tender exotics that our glasshouses can produce. 

J. G., Gosport. 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

TWO GOOD HARDY CLIMBERS. 

One frequently meets with enquiries in the 
pages of Gardening and elsewhere for a good 
■eleotion of hardy climbere suitable for the front 
of a house, or the like, and I have seen each 
beautiful specimens of two highly desirable 
sub j do be of this class lately that I cannot refrain 
from refen iog to them in a few words. The first 
of these is the common bine 
Passion-flower (P. cccrulea) —Only a few 
doors from my home in a South London enbnrb 
there is a really lovely example of thie splendid 
climber. The house faces full south, and a large 
part of the verandah, as well as a considerable 
portion of the spaoe between the bow windows 
on the right, is thickly clothed with the rioh 
deep-green and handsome foliage of the plant, 
and thie in turn i« lib up with numbers of the 
handsome fl3were, and a score or more of the 
rioh orange-oolonred fruit, each fully as lsrge as 
a hen’s egg. The plant has produced hundreds 
of flowers during the summer, and even now 
(Ojt. 31st) there are more than a dozen fine ones 
open. The plant is quite a picture, and, indeed, 
this grand climber seems to snooeed admirably 
in this district, especially when planted on a 
warm aspeoo May is the best month to plant it 
oat, and the soil should bo well drained and 
dry, bat not over-rioh. The 
Fiery Thorn (Crataegus Pyrsoautha) is my 
seoond favomite. I have always admired this 
fine eo&ndent shrub, but I saw a beautiful 
specimen the other day, trained against the 
front of a heuse built of the almost white 
pressed bricks often seen in London that com¬ 
pelled me to stop and have a good look at it. 
The plant was in perfect health, beautifnlly 
trained, and the upper part thiokly laden with 
large olusbera of the brilliant orange-soarlet 
berries, whioh, ae well as the foliage, showed 
np admirably against the smooth white wall I 
have seen many fine examples of this plant, but 
never one quite so effective, I think, as this. It 
sucoeeds very well, as a rule, even here, where 
we get a good dose of the London smoke and fog 
at timeB; but where the air is pure it undoubtedly 
both grows and fruits muoh more freely, while 
both foliage and berries are, of course, oleaner 
and brighter. Why suoh exquisite subjects are 
nit more commonly planted I cannot understand. 

B. 0. R. 


I am asked by " Querist ” for something out of 
the common way in Ferns for a stove. Well, 
then, in answer, I would say, get a plant of 
Gymnogramma glorioaa and grow it well, and 
you will acknowledge nothing yon have ever 
had has been anything eqnal to this plant for 
beauty. I saw this Fern quite reoently in Sir 
Trevor Lawrence’s garden at Barford Lodge; 
two very fine plants, simple plotnree of beauty. 
The kind in question Is a variety of G. echizo- 
pbylla, whioh is a native of Jamaica. It is, 
however, a poor-growing epecies, and never gave 
so much satisfaction aa the variety glorioaa. I 
am no'i oertain If it ia an imported variety, or if 
It was obtained in our gardens. I have teen it 
stated lately that it is a variety whioh appeared 
in oar gardens, and, if so, it may rank amongst 
one of the most beautiful of ferns of garden 
origin. It may be treated as a basket Fern and 
hang up. In Sir Trevor Lawrence's collection 
the plants are grown in pots; but in either posi¬ 
tion they are exceedingly charming. The long 
drooping fronds are very finely out Into narrow, 
segments, and they are bright-green in oolour ; 
these, combined with the olose manner with 
whioh the pirate imbricate and overlie each 
other, are perfectly oharming. The under aids 
of the fronds ia quite hidden; but, as these have 
neither gold nor silver farina upon them, there 
is no loss of beauty. It is a plant which should 
h&ve ample drainage, and the toil should consist 
of peat and a little light loam and sand. When 

S own in a basket some ohopped Sphagnum 
oss may be added to make the oompoet 
better, ft likes an abundance of water to its 
roots, but none overhead; but do not negleefe 
the application to its roots, for, if negleoted and 
allowed to beoome dry once, its beauty will be 
spoiled for a long time; but, if you was! a 
msgnifioent Fern for a oool stove or warm green¬ 
house, then I would say try 
Adiantum Williamsi. —Thla Is a beautiful 
Fern, as free in growth and as hardy in consti¬ 
tution as the well known and always admired 
A. cune&tum; it is, however, quite different to 
that plant, being muoh taller in growth, and the 
fronds are arching, and it may be groan into a 
handsome and highly ornamental specimen, 
whilst, being a native of the Peruvian Mountains, 
its hardiness may be assured ; it will, however, 
thrive in stove-heat; bnt then its fronds ere 
taller and thinner, and I do not think the golden 
far in 8B, whioh thinly adorns the under side of 
the pinne and the base of the stems, in so 
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abundantly produced in warmth as in a cooler 
position. The pinnre are bright green, and the 
fronds, when grown in the oool-honse, may be 
used with great advantage for catting, to mix 
upon the table with flowers. This is not so 
usual in the case with Maiden hair Ferns, be¬ 
cause in species which are Urge enough for 
cutting for this purpose the pinme are usually 
too large, and they produce a too heavy and 
gloomy effect; but here they are of quite the 
right size, whilst from their height they stand 
up well amongst the flowers, and give that 
beautifal effect which is obtained with small 
flowers associated with the fronds of A. ounoa- 
tum and other small growing kinds. It should 
be treated the same as an ordinary kind of 
Maiden hair Fern. There are plenty to ohoose 
from, and I will give yet another form, and 
this time one with towelled fronds may be 
welcome to my readers ; it is somewhat more 
common now than it was, but this has not in the 
least detracted from its beauty. I refer to 
Microlkpia hirta CRI3TATA.— It is a plant of 
great beauty, and I have noticed recently that 
some grand examples have been exhibited at 
various local shows which I have attended. 
I mention this that amateurs may note, if any 
of them are exhibitors, that this plant tells well 
in collections of Ferns staged at public exhibi¬ 
tions, whilst to those who keep their gems at 
home this will be equally beautiful, and cannot 
but be highly appreciated. It has a creeping 
rhizome, which must not be covered with the 
soil, but allowed to trail on the surface, 
and from this rises its Urge, light-green 
fronds, which have a dense long tassel¬ 
like fringe on the ends, which gives it a 
beautiful effeob. These fronds become 
several Let in length as the plant gains 
strength. They are beautifully curved or 
arching, and very pale-green, which 
contraB:s admirably with other kit da — 
indeed, this Fern contrasts so distinctly 
when arranged with other kinds that 1 
have always noted it to be in the first- 
prized collections. I cannot, however, 
clore these few remarks without calling 
attention to the very beautiful 

NePHBOLKPIS rdpkscens tripinan- 
TiUDA.—Those who really wish for a 
thoroughly distinct and beautiful plant, 
too much praise cannot be used in order 
to inflaence their minds to take on with 
this kind. It is a native of the Fiji 
Islands, and was introduced, I believe, 
some few years ago by the Messrs. 
Veitch,of Chelsea, ft has very long and 
densely plumose fronds, which give it 
a completely different aspect to any 
other Fern in cultivation, and the 
colour is a pleasing shade of green. This 
plant, I believe, from what I have seen 
of it—for I have never grown it my¬ 
self—requires a great deal of warmth to develop 
its beauty, and I also believe it requires plenty of 
light. In the above series I am sure the 
querist will find a fine choice, the only diffi¬ 
culty, as far as I myself am concerned, would be 
in selecting the most beautiful; all are truly 
charming, and I should advise an inspection 
before giving the order for any one kind, or 
else order them all, and I am opinion this 
would be the better plan. J. Jarvis. 


A FERN WALL. 

I noticed in Gardening, Oat. 26th, page 480, 
the reply on this matter of “J. Jarvis” to a 
14 Lady Amateur,” in which he recommends the 
u*eof Fern tiles in place of the wire netting and 
Moss for a Fern wall. I can quite appreciate 
the ditliculby 41 Lady Amateur " experiences In 
keeping her wall uniformly moist, for it was one 
I anticipated myself when putting up a Fern 
wall (of virgin Cork nailed on wooden frames) in 
the conservatory attached to this house, and one 
which I overcame very easily and at a compara¬ 
tively small cost. Along the top of the wall is 
stretched a length of cheap 9 inoh composition 
gas piping, one end of which is stopped and the 
other connected with the water tap. In the 
part of the pipe above the Ferns are pierced with 
the point of a long needle holes at intervals of 
about G Inches. From these the water issues in 
a fine jst, and soaks downward, moistening the 
whole wall frem top to bottom. We have found 
the arrangement moat successful, and if 44 Lady 
Amateur ” lives in London, and cares to see for 
herself how it is worked I shall be most happy 
to let her have my address through the Editor 
of Gardening, ana to appoint a day when she 
can call. _ Bernard Wicks. 

Drying: Fern-fronds.—I have found 
ootton-wool an admirable material for pressing 
the larger kinds of British Forns, which, owing 
to their thiok stalks, often press very badly in 
blotting or botanical drying-paper, the pinnules 


next the rachisnot being sufficiently under pres¬ 
sure, and shrivelling up in consequence. I find 
that the non-woolly, or skin tide, of the material 
is the best, being quite sufficiently absorbent and 
not leaving hairs all over the frond, which should 
be placed between two layers of wool and then 
subjected to heavy pressure (I have generally 
used as much as 20 lb ). The fronds dry very 
quickly and much better than in any other way 
1 know of.—F. A. B. 



View In a town fernery. 


FERNERIES IN TOWNS. 

How much better such an indoor fernery as the 
one represented in the annexed engraving would 
be in many town gardens than the usual small 
greenhouse, fitted up with wooden stages and 
shelves, and on which are usually found a few 
flowerless Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, or long-legged 
Myrtles. When the greenhouse happens to be 
in a sunny situation, then flowering plants may 
be grown with fair prospects of sucoess ; but 
where, as is often the case, the sun never reaches 
the glass only for perhaps an hour in the day, 
then I would reoommend a greenhouse with a 
glass roof, and brick or boarded, to be turned 
into a fernery, similar to the one we now illur- 
trato. Instead of the fountain, however, seats 
might be placed in the middle, and during the 
summer months such a fernery would prove a 
deliciously cool and refreshing retreat. In such 
a place many choice Ferns would luxuriate, 
especially if a little warmthoould be given daring 
the winter ; bat even if no heat is used we 
have plenty of beautifal Ferns that might be 
grown which would never suffer from ooldL B. 
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9038. — Wintering Cineraria mari- 
tima. —This plant is not hardy enough to stand 
out safely in the open ground through a hard 
winter. The protection of a oold frame, from 
which frost is excluded, however, is all they 
want. The best way of keeping up a stock of 
this plant is to sow seed early in August), and 
keep the plants in the seed-pan all the winter ; 
in that way a great number may bo kept in a 
small space. Early in the spring put each one 
into a 3-inch pot.—J. 0. C. 

9048. — Destroying Tomtits. — The 
destruction of these beautiful and uieful little 
birds Is a very great mistake, and 44 E. K. B.” 
had much better leave them alone. The Pear- 
buds, if examined with a lent, will be discovered 
to contain a small worm, and these the tomtits 
find out and destroy, leaving the sound buds 
alone. Bullfinches act in the same way; and there 
are numerous instances to prove that the trees 
so disbudded have in their season borne a 
larger and finer crop than those trees that have 
not undergone the operation, by the birds having 
been ignorantly destroyed.— Ornithoixkhst. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

The number of photographs received for the 
competition which closed on the last day of 
October was very considerable, hence muoh time 
will have to be taken in arriving at a just deolslon 
as to their merits. We hope, however, to give 
a list of the prize winners very shortly. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.-<?u*r»*s and annoers art inserted in 

QAKDianttofree <f charge if correspondents follow the rulet 
here laid doicn for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should he clearly and concisely written on 
one ride oj live payer only, and addressed to the Editor qf 
Gakdrmno, d7, Southampton-street, Covent-yarde n, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PiBUailRR. 
The name and address qf the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the j taper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeatetl. Correspondents should boar 
in mind that, at Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance qf date, they cannot alttays be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt qf their 
communications. 

Answers (which, tcitK the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers trill greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted, in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


9£0i —Treatment of an Allium-Will someone 
kindly Rive me directions u to treatment of Allium moly ? 
K. Tuoma*. 

93(2 — Planting Anemone iaponica.-! would 
like to know wben to plant these in a garden near Ohls 

nick. - H. H. 

9303 - Ivy on a pa'nted stone wail.—I should 
like to know If Ivy will cling to a stone wall that haa been 
painted ?-H P. M 

9304.— Haroy Laurel.—What Is the hardiest end 
best Laurel to suooeed well la shade, and under drip of 
ueeeT-ETiBLmosuiRi. 

9305 — Gloxinia tublflora — will the treatment 
given to ordinary Gloxinia* suit Gloxinia tublflora, and la 
It ewiet soenud ?—W H. J. 

9306.- Repotting a night-blooming Oereus — 
Would this be the ri*nt time for repotting a night-bloom 
lug Coreas?—0*1 akd All. 

93L7.— Growing Lllium auratum.-I would like 
to know when to plant these bulbe, and beet method of 
growing them out-of-icors ntar Ohiiwtck ?—R B. 

9308. —Pruning Nuts.—Will eomeone be good enough 
to tell me when and how to prune Note, and also state 
their general management?—A Constant Rbadtu 

9309. —PottlT g a Flttonla.—When should a Fit tenia 
ariiyroneura be potted, and will the beat of a Cucumber- 
frame be enough to start It into grow’tb?—W. H. J. 

9310 — Erlnus aiplnus — I have a email pieoe of this 
eaatoe little alpine. It was brought from H xham. Gan 
any reader kindly elate its treatment ?-0. A. J. 

93U— Pampas Grass turning brown.— Can 
anyone tell me how to prevent Pampas Grass when out 
mining brown and toeing Us light, feathery look?- Nib. 

0312.—Asparagus plumoeus — How can the young 
shoot i cf the Aeparagus plumoeue be prevented from 
growing too long before the feathery foliege appears?— 
Nib 

0313 —Planting Conifers — What Conifer?, ko., oan 
I plant aa companion# to Cupieeeue Laweonlana—I mean 
to keep pace with them In growth, heigh*, and bulk ?— 

8TIRLINQF IIIRR. 

03H — Propagating Tree Fraonlea -Will some 
one kindly tell me bow to propagate Tree Peonies? I 
have failed hitherto In all my attempts to do so.—E. W. 
Dowrll. 

93i:..— Red-spider In a Oucumbar-house.— 
Will someone kindly inform me what Is best to do to get 
rid of tbla peat from the house after I clear the plants 
out ?—Const art Rradbr 

9316.—Transplanting Holllea -Is now, or if not, 
when Is the best season for transplanting Hollies, and will 
they do well under the shade and drip of large deciduous 
trees?—S tirlirobhirs. 

9317 -Catting back and potting a Gardenia. 
—Would someone kindly tell me whether it would do to 
out back and repot a Gardenia now ? The plant Is straggly 
and badly grown.—Oss aid Ail. 

9318. — Late struck Dahlia cnttlDgs —Will some 
one pleAse say the beet treatment for some late struck 
I'Ahlia cuttings ? They are at present growing round the 
tidee of two large pota.— T. Stokor. 

9319. —Hardy Grasses.—! should feel muoh obliged 
for the names of, eay, eix pretty and quite bardv Graeeee 
about 3 feet or 4 feet high, that would be suitable to grow 
around Pampae Grass In a bed?—B. 

0320. — Japanese and Anemone - flowered 
Cbrysantbemums.—Will someone kindly give me the 
times of 12 Japtnsse and 12 Anemone-flowered Chry san¬ 
themum* for exhibition ?—Broinnbr. 

9321. —Growing Onions for show.—Would come 
one kindly inform me how to grow oalone for ehow, and 
what kind of manure to use, and where to get good seed 
from, and the beet kinds ?-Etirlinosuirs 

9322. —Lllium longlflorum.- Should Lllium longl 
florum be watered through the winter ? 1 have Jast planted 
two fine bulbe In peat and loam and silver sand, and 
watered them onoe after first planting.—L ad r Ajcaisur. 
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9323 —Marguerites not flowering.— Can anyone 
kindly tell me why my Marguerites In poke have not flowered 
this summer? They have had plenty of water, and made 
wood, but do not bloom. What ehall I do?— Lady Ama¬ 
teur. 

9324 — Show boards for Chrysanthemums.— 
Will someone kindly tell me what dimensions show boards 
for twflve and six cut blooms cf Chrysanthemums should 
be, and wbat kind of oups or tubes are best ?— Beginner. 

9325.—A fruiting Jaemlne. — I have a white 
Jatmine whloh has eight large fruits, some are double. Is 
not this unusual ? When thould they be ripe, and of what 
oolour? Would the reeds germinate, and are they to be 
sown entire, and in leaf-mould, I tuppoce, in the spring ?— 
C. A. J. 

9321.—Stephanotis florlhunda In a cool green¬ 
house.— I have a Stcphauotls fleribunda In a pot in my 
cool Rreenhouse. Can anyone kindly tell me if it should 
have much or but Utile water through the winter?— Ladt 
Amateur. 

9327.-Lifting and dividing an Iris.— A plant of 
Iris florentina (germanloa) planted in a rock border, has 
grown Into a great clump; but dots not bloom well. 
Would it do better in deeper toll ? Can I lift and divide It, 

and when ?-W. H. J. 

9323.—Pot Roees —When should 1 ; rune and manure 
them, and whab manures are best to use ? They bave been 
out-of-doors in pots all the icmmer. When should they 
be brought in, and will they do well and flower in a 
greenhouse where the frost only Is kept out ?—▲ B. 

9329 —Soda for Roses.—I have been told that soda 
is an excellent manure for Rose-trees. Willcomecne klrdly 
tell me whether this is true, and if so, whether it should 
be oommon washing soda or nitrate of seda? Also how 
should It be applied, and how often ?- An Ol» Friend. 

9330.—French Beans for market.—What Is the 
best sort to grow for matket for loroing early, end what 
brat lercqilrrd? How many Beans should be putlna 
12-lnch pot? Wonld Newirgton Wonder do, or Canadian 
Woods r, as I bave come seedi of each sort ?— French Brans. 

9*31.— Early Rhubarb for market.— Can Rhu 
barb be g rown so as to be In early in the spring without the 
applioaticn cf stable-manureT My stools are good ones; 
but I never have stalks ready for use early in the season. 
Has aspeot anything to do with it? Locality, Stillergan, 
Co. Dublin.-8. 

9332 -Gutting In hazdy Heaths.-1 have some 
harcy Heaths whioh bava grown straggly, and are er 
croacbing upon more valuable shrubs, Ao. Can I rut back 
the Heaths, and will they sprout again if to out? Also will 
these Heat be grow If plan ed on a bank under trees?— 
Stirlinohhirb. 


9333 — Planting Hollyhocks.- 1 see Id Gardening, 
Nov. 10th, page 51o, that ‘ J. D E.” says that Hollyhock* 
are better net planted cut till the spring. Mine are unfor¬ 
tunately already inihe ground. Wcu’.d ' J D. E." kindly 
tell me if a covering of maDcre would keep them safe 
through the winter ?-Ladt Amatiub. 

9234 —Large Currants.— Would someone klrdly tell 
me the camis cf the lergset Currents—rtd, white, and 
black? In locking at a trade Hat Irce there are several 
sorts of taoh of them. Are (he Are Currants sometimes 
seen at fruit shows the common sorte will growr, or are 
they finer varieties than thcee gcrorally eecD in gardens? 
-G. 8. 8. 

9335.- Greenhouse for growing Roses for 
mm ket.—Will someone kindly tell me the host tty le acd 
prt port ions of eunh a house, ae I think of building one, 
the length to be 60 feel? 8hould I require it heated, and 
what aspect ? Any Information with regard to sorts meat 
useful for markst, and beet way to grew sane, will much 
obl'ge.- Amatbur. 

9330. -Pelargonium not flowering— I have a 
Pelargonium planted cud In my greenhoute, which faesa 
south-east, it is trained against the baok wall, ana it locks 
In a very healthy condition, but it hw shown cnly two 
flowers this last summer. Can anyore kindly give me any 
advice about the same, to that I may be more suocetssful in 
flowering it?- J. H. 

9337.— Oucumbsra for market.— 1 hive a Pine pit 
In which I intend to grow Cuoumbtrs fer market. It is 
well heated with hot water. Whloh is the beet way to plant 
them—in pots, or to pub a ridge cf soil enthe old tan along 
Ihe front of the pit and plant them In tha f , training them 
up the roof? Ar.d what is he beat sort and best time to 
tow the seed ? - Cucumber. 

9333.— Gi OWiog for market.—Will someone klrdly 
Inform me wnuo capital would be required toetart market 
growing with three greenhouses, length of each 60 feet, 
with Cucumbers, Tomatoes, Vices, Lilies, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Ac. ? What expense would be Incurred In working 
outlay, and what returns might be expeotsd? Any hints 
gladly accepted.—E. C. T. 

9339 . —Management o i a Privet hedge.— Round 
my email front garden, about eighteen months ago, I 
planted Privet Inelde the Iron palisade to make a short 
bushy fence, but when set I think they must have been 
too long, as they have grown tall and not bushy as I 
wanted. What must I do to bring It to what I want ? It 
is now, say, 4 feet high.—J. H. 

9340 . —Growing early Tomatoes for market. 
—I have a oold-pit, about 10 feet long, 7 feet wide, i nd 4 feet 
In depth, with five light*; and I should be glad to be In¬ 
formed whether I could utilise for the above purpose ; and. 
If so, would someone kindly say how I am to preoeed ? 
The pit has hitherto been used for growing Melons and 
Cuoumbers In but unprofltably.— 8. 

9341. —Growing an American Blackberry.— 
Can anyone kindly inform me how to grow the Amerioan 
Blackberry, the kind known as Wilson Junior? I planted 
two last winter, one in the open and one in a greenhouse, 
and they both broke Into growth in the spring ; but as the 
summer advanced they died away. I am thinking of 
trying them again.— Silly Suffolk. 

9842.- Carnations In the autumn.- Seeing a good 
deal about Carnation oulture in Gardening, 1 write to a6k 
how they oan be got in flower about the 14th November, 
as I saw some very good ones at the reoent Reading Ohry s- 
anthemum 8how beautifully In flower ? And when is the 
beet time to take outtinga or layers or to sow seeds, and 
what are the best eorts ?—W. Smith. 
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9343. —Treatment of an I ad la-rubber plant.— 
—1 have cn india-rubber plant growing in a pot in the 
house ; it is healthy, and has done well since I got it in the 
spring. It is about 3 feet In height. About two months 
ago I knooked cfT its tep, and it has now turned black and 
seems to be withering—the other leaves look quite healthy. 
Can I do anything to it, or will the plant die?—S. S. 

9344. - Grape-VlDee In tuba and Strawberries. 
— I bare eome young Vines that have been planted two 
years. I want the bouse for Strawberries and Tomatoes. 
If I out parctnu-oil barrels in half and plant them in them 
oan they be made to fruit to pay, taking them in the house 
after the strawberries are over? Aud la the Elton Pine or 
8ir Joseph Paxton Strawberry suitable for forcing?— Grape- 
Vine 

9315. —Mulberry-tree dropping its fruit.— 
Situation fifty miles west of London. Elevation 650 feet 
above sea-level, sheltered frem north east winds by high 
buildings, Ac. Boil rich, but light, with sand underlying. 
Splendid tree and has vast quantities of fruit, but nearly 
all of It falls eff before ripening. Would the tree be bene* 
flted by removal of sand around rcote, and adding olay or 
loam ?—T. H. 

9316. —Treatment of Hollyhock cuttings.— 
I should be much obliged if siireone would trll me wbat 

to do with my Hollyhock cuttings taken in September ? 
I hive lix In thumb-potf, acd six in a box. They are now 
In a oold frame, where they have been slnoe they were 
first taken. Ought I to plant them out, or put them in 
the greenhouse, where I have enough heat just to keep 
the frost cut, r.o mors? -Mrs. Stowell 8corr. 

9317. — Fcmkla grandlflora not flowering.— Can 
anyon* kindly help me with suggestions to enable me to 
get this plant to flower? II grows freely with me, and 
every autumn throws up flower spikes; bub they always 
fail to open. Even this year, when we have bad no frest 
up to Nov. 18th, they have withered eff without opening. 
I have tried a cap gUci over the plant, bub with no better 
result. Is It ever grown as a pot plant 7 Looalily, Co. 
Dublin.—O. F. A. 

9348.—A good all-round 11 quid-manure. -Can 
anyone kindly tell me the btsl mlxtute and proportions of 
materials to make a good liquid-manure—something safe 
for all round u e—end yet saihfactorlly productive? I 
have heard sheep manure andscouecommended as likely, 
but the former is not easily obtained. I have a bsrrci 
with a diaw-cfl tap, and oculd easily tuepend a bag in it 
with the mixture from a cross-rcd, filling up the vessel 
with rain-water.— Ruins. 

9349 —Treatment of creepers in a glass 
porch.—I have, in a glass porch faoing wis\ a Passion¬ 
flower, a Creeping Myrtle, a Bousslngaultla baselloides, 
and a Cobea roandens. They ira In 4 inch pot*, were 
planted In the spiing, and bave grown shcota about 3 feet, 
but have not floweted. I bave no means of heatli g the 
porob, and the sua does not reach it in winter until about 
lu.SO a.m. Any information as to the treatment cf these 
creepers will oblige. 3. 8. 

£360 - Pansits in a clay toil.—lilt possible to grow 
Pansies wall In a day soil ? The bed is on a shady side, 
north aepcot, and the coil was well manured last autumn 
with stable manure, after which some good mould was put 
on. The bed Is now. however, rather heavy again, as the 
clay will work up. I should be glad to have te names of 
some Pamies cut cf the oommon run, u, it I grow at all, I 
should I ke to htve teme distinctly good birds, whloh are 
not iten in every octtage garden.- Petroleum. 

9351. —Cat-back plants of Chrysanthemum?. 
—1 have noted witu Interest your correspondent “C.’s” 
rctraikd in Gahdrmng of 93h November, p*gi <98, relative 
to the treadmill cf Cbrysanthemums uudtr this system ; 
but I should be *lod to profit further by “ C.’s” experience, 
and to know the names cf seme of the b:st varieties 
suitable lor amateurs, whioh he wculd reoommend to be 
eo treated, as 1 understand all kinds indiscriminately do 
rob yield good results under this mode of cultivation ?— 
W J. F. 

9352. — Laying out a small garden.-I hava a 
small gulden in me rear of my Douse whioh I am anxious 
to cultivate. The soil is of a olayey nature, and lies very 
damp. I have an idea cf turfing the whole do ad and just 
leaving a epaoe in the oenire for growing a few flowers. 
Wblch would be the best, to turf it down or to sow Grass- 
eeeds cn It? Io the event of my not turfing it, whab kinds 
of flowers, would be most suitable ? Would it Bulb bulis 
suoh as Croouses, Snowdrops, Ac. ? Any information 
would be gladly reocived.— D. Gladwell. 

9353—Wintering plants —I should be greatly 
obliged if someone would kindly tell me the best way to 

E reserve the following plants throughout the winter? I 
ave a fairly light window, but oould extemporise a frame 
if preferred. Paneles In open ground aud Dwarf Mimulus, 
from seed conn In Maroh last (these mmt be taken up 
sboitly on aooount of removal), Antirrhinums and Geums 
in boxes, from late sown seed—small plants having not yeti 
flowered—rather orowded. A pot of very small seedlings 
of Campanula fragills aomewhat orowded.—T. 8. 

9354 -Smell from an oil-stove —Will someone 
kindly Inform me if there is any way of preventing the 
smell arlting from an oil-stoveueed In a small greenhouse? 
I note in a reoenl issue of Gardening that you reoommend 
one of the stoves advertised In the paper. I have one of 
the best—Rlppingllle’s, which you advertise—but in spite 
of the utmosc care In keeping the lamp scrupulously olean 
there Is always an unpleasant smell after burning for Borne 
hours. I uee the best water-white petroleum. I am 
Informed the burnt air produced by these stoves Is in jurious 
to plants. Is this so ?- Petroleum. 

9355.—Erecting a Fern-house — I want to build a 
house suitable for Ferns, and, having some old vinery 
sashes, propose utilising them on a good wide high 
wall, looking north, and near enough to the other glass¬ 
houses to carry on the heating-pipes to give the neoessary 
warmth to the Fern-house. I stall be mnoh obliged for 
information and suggestions regarding the ereot ion, heat¬ 
ing, and arrangement, proper temperature and soil for the 
Maiden hair tribe, Ao. The house will be used only for 
Ferns (and for Palms, If they would thrive well together) 

I want to entirely oorer the wall of the house with Ferns. 
Should a wire-netting be put up some inohes from the 
wall, tbe epaoe filled with peat aud leaf-mould, and the 
Ferns planted into the soil through the netting?—B bkak a. 


9356. - Treatment of Chrysanthemums in the 
Open ground.—In a contribution from “Mr. W. E. 
Boyce,” in Gardening of 2nd Nov., 1889, page 489, the 
names of a number of early and semi-tarly varieties of 
Chrysanthemums are given; but as I am unacquainted 
(and no doubt many amateurs are like myself) with tbe 
habits of all tbe kinds mentloced, it would be of much 
aesiatanoe if “Mr. Boyce” would kitdly repeat the names 
of the varieties he recommends under eepirate sufc-taeade, 
thus—Early: Tal', dwarf; Semi early : Tall, dwarf. By 
dwarf I mean such plants as oan do in the open without 
staking.-W. J. F. 

9357. — Pruning Vines on the epnr system — 
Would someone ktnd'y fcivo me clear instructions fer 
prunirg Vines on the spur system ? I planted the Vines 
last spring. They were strong tingle rods, closely pruned. 
They are In a oool house, and bave grown very freely all 
the year. I have not stopped them at ad ncr allowed them 
to fruit, thinking to get them stronger thus for next year. 
The leaver are just dropping now. One leader bas run to 
the top of the roof, the others are shorter. I want to kee p 
them spurred iu olose, but should not otjjct to two rods 
to eaoh Vine. Sorts; Black Hamburgh and Foster's 
Seedling. House: Span-roof, frost jaet excluded.— 


9358.— Plants for a south border.— I have a 
border, 4 feet long by 1 foot 6 inohes wide, and 1 foot 

6 inohes deep, faoing due south. I hive planted Narcissi, 
Tulips, Crccaies, Soillae, and a Glcire da Dijcn Rose at 
the back, whioh I intend to train up the house aide. I 
thought that I should like a few more Roses on the front, 
eo (hat I should not have to disturb the bulbs ever}' spring. 
Whioh kinds would be the best, Teas cr H.P.’s? How 
many will it take, and what distance should they be 
planted apart? Name a few of the best free flowering sorts 
for buttonholes. Would It be tbe best to plant them now, 
before fcha bulbs commence growing, or wait until spring ? 
Tbs toil in the border Is nice and ltghc. S louid It be heavy 
for Roses and bulbj, if so, what oould I do to improve it 
Before the bulbs were planted the soil was well worked 
but I did not add any manure to It. I have found a few 
wlreworms iu the coil. Will they do the bulbs and Rosea 
any harm, if er, bow oould I get rid of them ?-J. B. 

9359 -Fg-tree eheddieg its fruit.—I should be 
glad if anyone oculd tell me the probable cause of above. 
It bas been planted perhaps ten or twelve years, is very 
vigorous In growth, having overtopped the wall to which 
I suppose lc was originally trained, acd which Is 7 fret 
high, and assumed a bush form, teing about 7 feet wide u 
top, and standing out about 4 feet or 5 feet from the wall 
The soil Is a very sandy loam on gravel, with chalk sub¬ 
soil. Aspect, W.S W , sheltered all round ; but well 
exposed to tbe summer sun. Its rooti were doubtless 
disturbed or out when a new drain was laid some 6 feet cr 

7 feet deep, abut 4 feet horisonbally from the stem focr 
years ago. It bears each year a large number cf youcg 
Figs, which, having attained the slza of Walnuts, drop c J 
about six or eight weeks afterwards, without ha vie: 
farther inoreased in size, acd are then comparatively hard 
or tough, and if taken Indoors turn mouldy. Id has not 
had any special protection or ooverlng ia winter. I know 
nothing of its treatment or bearing p r evioua to the las) 
three years.— Electro. 

9309.— Cherry-trees not bearirg.-l have a row 
of Cherry-trees, planted twelve years ago, aouub-eas^ to 
north-east, ground gently tloplrg to nortb-weit, iu an 
open situation, various eortte, mostly very vigorous in 
growtb, producing a magnificent display of blossoms each 
spring; but eoaroely a handful of fruic. Tha blossom r 3 
some of the trees appeared to set this year ; but when the 
fruit had attained tbe size of young Peas It all dropped eff. 
The trees seemed to have been carefully p'anted, with 
plenty of ohalk at the roots. Tbe soli is a gravelly loam, 
in some parts sandy, with ohaik subsoil. Up to three 
years ago, I am told, the ground on either side of tbe 
trees had been heavily manured, and I now crop it with 
Peas, Potatoes, Oabbages, A 3 ., only slightly manuring 
when I plant and sow. I should be glad to learn the 
probable cause of Ihe trees not fruitieg ? They are grown 
lu bush form ; the largest being 12 feet high, and 10 feet 
through the branobes. In pruning I out ouo all cross 
shoots, and reduce others by about one-third. Is root 
pruning advisable ?— Electro. 


9301.— Celery runnlEg to eeed.— Would some one 
kindly state the oause of my Oelery running to seed now 
two years in succession? I have grown Williams' Match¬ 
less red and white, town Id boxes in heat and transplanted 
in boxes in a little gentle heat for a time, then transferred 
to a cold frame and planted out about the third week in May 
without receiving the hast cheok whatever to my know¬ 
ledge. Last year I sowed the last week in February, this 
year the seooed week iu Maroh, and planted out in trenches 
on the ground. I grew my’ Brussel Sprouts in single rows 
I used peat manure for planting in, aa all the stable- 
manure was used for mulohing Rhododendrons, so , and 
the only orep was Oelery I used it for. I have been in¬ 
formed that tbe manure was the cause of it, I think a 

f iroblem worthy of being solved. If such is the case, what 
s now in It to cause the Oelery to bolt ? Would old seed 
have anything to do with It if I had been supplied with 
suoh ? 1 have grown as fine Oelery as anyone would wish 
to eee, and nothing of this kind ever occurred before, but 
I never bad anything to do with peat manure for crops 
only for planting shrubs in, and grow the same varieties.— 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the variou subjects. 

93c2.— Myrtles from seed (M. n.).— Sow in March 
in BAndy loam, well draining the pot or pan employed, 
and placing it in a cold-frame or oool greenhouse. Cover 
the pot with a pleoe of glass, aud shade until the young 
plants appear above ground. 

9363.— Shrubs in window boxes (W. H.& ).— 
Berried Solanums will not euooeed during the winter Ln an 
outside window-box. With regard to the shrubs not 
doing well, perbapi you have been imposed upon by the 
perron you bought them from. If you purchased them 
from a street hawker turn one of them out of lt« pot and 
see If it has any roots. 
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9304 .— Uofrultfal Cherry- tree (B. E C.).— 
Judging from the symptoms described, the roots of the 
Cherry-tree are down in tho cold subsoil. Can they be 
lifted and brought nearer the surface? If thi) cannot be 
done, oat out oome of the old branches and lay in yoing 
wood that may be loft to fruit its full length 

9365 .—WinteringEahsveriae (IF. H. E.) -Where 

room unde; plat* ia soaroe, dower garden Eo'aeveiia* m-y 
be safely stored away in a shed or tool-hone. If picked 
closely together in boxes thoy will need no water during 
the winter, and will endure, uninjured, several degraes cf 
frost. If the winter bn exceptionally severe, a mat or two 
thrown over them will be sufficient to insure their safety. 

0336. — Growing Seakale (G. D. J ) — Ssakale 
wants deep, wt>ll-manured 6 oll. Purchase some young 
roots from a nurseryman and plant at onoe. Dc nol out 
any nexb 6 ea 3 on, bun let it get well established for another 
year—chat is, it you want a permanent plantation. After 
this stock may be obtained by outtlng off the fleshy roots 
3 inohes long, and planting them in good soil during 
winter and spring. 

9367.— Insects on Ch"y£anthemum3 (S. B ).— 
The lnseots attacking your Ohrysanihemnms are one of the 
Aphides— very nearly allied to the common green-flv of (he 
Rise, and may be killed In the same manner. Dip the 
aflictsd parts of the shoots In Tobaooc-water and eof -soap, 
or syringe them with the same mixture, washing the 
plants clean in th9 course of a few hours, or fumigate them 
well with Tobacoo-smoke.—O. 8 . S. 

936S — Crimson and pink China Roses (R. H.). 
—Tnese are perhaps the most oontinuoua-floweriug varie¬ 
ties of the Rose that we possess, for if in good health for 
months together they are oftei a sheet of blossom. The 
ind.vidual flowers are not to be oompared with those of 
Hybrid Perpetuate; but for Isolated spots in the p'easure 
grounds we feel sure that beds of these old-fashioned 
Roses will well repay the little attention that they re¬ 
quire. 

9369.— Holly for walklner*Btlok8(£T. B). -Wehave 
feund Holly growth cf three years old to make the best 
and most enduring walking-sticks. At that age the wood 
Is both very hard and very tough. The bark should be 
removed, and the wool be allowed to dry slowly before 
staining. When dried and rubbed well down with sand¬ 
paper, a coat or two of ordinary painter’s staining will 
colour the stick or stloke, and a coat of va?nlsh will com¬ 
plete the operation. 

9370 — Culture of Romneya Coalteri (C. H. S ). 
—Tnis Californian Poppy wort demands liberal treatment 
to bring it to perfeotloo. It likes a free, deep, tolerably 
rich, but well-drained soil to grow in, and it will then make 
rapid progress. We would reoommend that the seed be 
so wn in Maroh In gentle warmth, prloking eff the plaate 
when large enough to handle into pans of free soil, harden¬ 
ing them off in a odd frame, and planting out in May in a 
warm, somewhat sheltered position. 

9371.— Plants for a stiff clay soli (Clay Soil) — 
Few plants will do better for covering a border In front of 
evergreen on olay soli than the Periwinkle (Vinoa ele- 
gantlssima), and the variegated form also. The Creeping 
Jenny will do, bo also will some of the oreeping Saxifrages, 
also the Grasses Feetuoa glauoa and irridis. For a dwarf 
smooth covering nothing is better than some of the green 
Sidums, erpeoially S Lydiun. Ivies make a capital per¬ 
manent covering In time, and onoe established will endure 
for very many years. 

9372 —Insects on fruit-trees (John Noakes ).—You 
are quite on the right track. The insects yon oatoh on 
your sticky bands are tho females of the winter moth 
(Ohalmatobla brumata) or one of its near relatives. They 
are full of eggs, which, if you had not stopped the females, 
would have laid near the buds, and the caterpillars would 
have habohed cut in the spring when the buds were open¬ 
ing. You o an not do better than keep the bands in work¬ 
ing order until the middle of January. The inseots were 
in such a mess with the grease, and being crushed in the 

? r»t, that I oannol tell to whioh ep 2 oie 3 they belong. 

aere are several of these wingless, or nearly winglets 
moths, whose oaterpffiara all in j are fruit-trees in the same 
manner.—G. S. S. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND PRUITS. 

*% Any communications respecting plants or frux 
tent to name, should alxoays accompany the parcel, whu 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardbnino Innc 
ratsd, 37, Southampton -street. Strand, London, W.C, 

Names of plants.—IF. D. S— Smashed out or i 
shape, eo we oannot say what io reallv 13 ; bub it looks lil 

a Masdevallia.- Old Ball, Notts.- 2 , Hedera marmora 

variegata; 8 , Hedera Glymi; 6 , Hedera atropurpure 

O ffier specimens not in oharaoter.- G. E. A., Wickeridn 

—The tnngus is one of the “ Exrth Soars,” Geisber hygr 

metrious.- B P. M .-Send specimens of the Ivy y< 

wish to know the name of.- Mrs H. M. Bartm — Lye 

pe alum Maokayl.—Jfarta Bailaid .—Send again at 
number the specimens.- J. Q. M.— 1 , Leila Perrlc 

2, C/mbidium glganteum ; 3, Aoaoi.a dealoati.- Mi 

A. Albright.— Oannot name from eeeds Send when 

flower.- Salt. — 1 , Adlantum Pacooti; 2 , AdLntu 

cun ? a tutu ; 3. Aliantum oonoinnum ; 4 , Selaginel 

species; 6, Nephrodium molle,- J. H. P , Lanx. 

1, We do not, as a rule, name Chrysanthemums ; but ti: 
one is undoubtedly Julia Lagravers; 2 , C/tisusr'oemosu 

3, Send in flower; 4, Nerium deader; 6, Hydrant 

hortensis variegata.- A. P. Elrick — Oymbldlum giga 

teum. 0 

Names of fruit. — Reod. P. R Gorrinqe _ Pe 

Glasers B*rgamotte Apple Oellini.- G. H. B .—Aon 

M nohall Grab- -Satt. — Apparently a poor Amerlc 

Apple which we oannot name. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers to mid rememfter that t 
do not aniwer queries by post, and that we cannot unde 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert qusri 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

S. Baynes.— Apply to Wm Obbrnn A Sons, Oldflo 

Nurseries, Altrincham.- Gardener.— Apply to Wi 

Oiibran & Son, O dfleld Nurseries. Altrlnoham.—-J 
deH., Haig —Try one of the etovn nlverki'ol in ** 
piper. Wo Know nothing of timA^orioau one yon 


ligitized by 


thaJ^srloan one yoript 

GOOgU 


- E. C. T .—A good large saddle-boiler, well set bv a 

oompstenb man, would be the b9rt one to have.- Rob 

Roy. —Tae boiler Is too large. Have a email saddle-boiler 

set by a good bricklayer who understands the work- 

A Puzzled One. -Close the house at night during frosty 
weather, and please give more particulars as to how the 
Tnmatoes have been treated. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS, 

QUERIES. 

9373. — A a unhealthy Indian Game fowl —I 
should be glad of any information “ Daubing” or anyone 
oould kindly give me respecting an Indian G tine cockerel 
four and a-half months old, whioh has been ailing for about 
a month. It o*n only stand for a few minute.) ; when lb 
doss its wings dioop to the ground. Plumage out of con¬ 
dition. Appetite good throughout. Looks to have out¬ 
grown its strength. I have been giving a tonio with ood- 
liveroil every oilier day. Would this treatment be right ? 
—W. P. 

9374. — Brahma fowls. — I have seme very good 
Brahma pullets. Will |“ Doulting ” be good enough to In¬ 
form me whether I may put the same oick with them as 
was with the hens this season, or shou d it be a oockerel 
or oook of another sbraln, but of the same breed (light 
Brahma); or h it better to cr039. them with some other 
breed ?—Braiims. 

9375 — Unhealthy fowls.—Will “Doulting” kindly 
Bay what Is wrong with my fowls? They all look 
drooping and gathered up. I have ten hens and about 
twenty young ohiokens. whioh I purohaied lately, and 
they were in perfect health until I pub them with my other 
fowl. They have a Urge ruu and cinder bath, and get 
plenty of hot food. Lately I have been advised to give 
nothing but dry food, Oats, &o. Would vermin cause them 
to droop like this, and would it spread eo quiokly ? The 
new chickens have been only one week in the run. I give 
them green food, and until the last months they did very 
well, and laid all spring.—Bibii. 

9376. —Poultry farming, &c.— Would “Dcnlting” 
kindly give his opinion as to the probability of miking a 
livelihood by poultry farming, with a few other things to 
aaiftt-inveating therein a oaplbal of £150 to £350? My 
Idea was to take a small, good farm of absut 25 to 20 acres 
—principally Grass - with good, useful garden aod orchard 
—poultry rearing being the principal business ; but also 
keeping bees, a 00 w or two, and a few pige. O’course, 
the land would oarry more stock than here alluded to, 
and I purpose having a considerable portion of it as 
meadow, selling most of the hay, and eating c£f the after 
Grass with sheep or oattle.—A matbur. 

9377. —Fowls mopingf.— 3ome of my pullet* are not 
healthy. They have food, even greedy appetites ; buf 
have a disposition to mope after eating. Their orops pro¬ 
ject, eyes often closed, faces dark 0 flour. What is the 
cause and the remedy ? They have a large yard, and good 
Grass run, and are regularly a”d well fed as advised in 
Gardrnino to No. 8891.—E F. G. 

REPLY. 

9032.— Fowls for table and laying.— 
“ Dono ” must not expect to find both the 
qualities mentioned in the samo fowl, unless in 
a limited degree. As a rule, the beat layers 
have yellow leg a, points whioh are not appre¬ 
ciated by thoae who want a high-class table 
fowl. Oa the other hand, Dorkings, which are 
the best fowls for table purposes, are lndi7erent 
as layers. Again, sitting breeds, suoh as the 
Dorking, LaDgahan, &3., oannot be expected to 
lay so freely as hens whioh never wish to sit at 
all. For a general purpose fowl I should, in 
“ D mo’s ” case, select the Langshan. If he 
keeps other hens to do the sitting he may choose 
the Houdan. This is not so good a winter layer 
as the other breed, but it is prolific, taking the 
season throughout; it ranks, too, amongst the 
beat as a table fowl. —Doulting. 


OEVKN Hardy FAST-CLIMBING ROSES, 

O larg* plants *u table for arch's.—Aray Vibert, Boursault. 
Seven Slaierr, Wood a Garland. Glolre, F< licito, Ocarlei Law- 
eon. 3 e.. ca *. paid.- JAMBS HO APB, Addiction, Surrey. 

0 5OICE WHITE PORTUGAL BROOM, 

strong, 10, 1 b. 6 d ; 5i. 6 L U)0; yellow, 2a. fid 109. Twios- 
flowerlng 0oro lella, la. 91. 29: 7a 6 a. 100. Gorse, la. 61. ICO; 

7a. 6 d. 1 00). - J B \KER, Westend. Southampton._ 

rPREE CARNATIONS.—Mias Joliffe, popular 

-L flesh-pink 2 for la 6 d.; La Z wave soarles, sfcHoed oink. 
2 for 1«. 31.. strong, from 3-inob pots, free.—CRANE k 
CL ARKE Ma ch.Oamhs. ___ 

"M’EARLY SOLD OUT.—A few more Primulas 

-Lv and Cineraria*, choice Oovent garden strains, at la. 3J. 
dor.; larger alze 2b. dor. A*bo a few more fceih>c?oua Calc»o 
lariar, magnificent strains of fine’y-spotted floworr, In 64. 
doz ; larger, 2s. 3.V doz Carnations, test border varieties, 
Buch asPenaburst, Nanoy, Ma’maiaon, to, 6for2i 9J : or5s. 

S er doz Free for ca»h.—CRANE k CLARKS, Hillside 
Tursery, Mar th, Oambi- _ 

^LOWERS ALL WINTER. — Bouvardias, 

I strong bushy nlants. full of bud. in 5-inch pot a. including 
grand new soarlet P. Cleveland, 10s. fid. doz Tree Carna¬ 
tions, fin” plants, in 5-insh pots. In bad. 12s. doz. Zo iale Gera¬ 
nium P. V. Raspail, best whfle'-blmmlog double mcr’o*. (n 
5-inch pots, in bud, 6 s. doz. Nov. 18th, Capt. Ous Bbvan. 
of Pontypool, wrifcts : " Plants (in pots) saMy reosiv»d. Am 
well pleased." Package frea for cash.—OR INK t CLARK, 
March. Cana be. ____ 

TTYACINTHUS CANDICANS.—a perfectly 

LL hardy summer-flowering bulb; throws up immeuse 
flower rpikes, on whioh are large handsome pendant bell shape 
flowers; pure white, 3s per doz.—A. COOPER, Florist, to, 
Cornard, 8 udbury. Suffo lk. _ 

T0ELAND POPPIES, mixed, Is per doz.; 50 

-I* Cornflowers, in exquisite shades, Is.; Herbaceous plant*, 
In b«a >tiful variety, f oil Is. 61. doz. List sent.—M kh. 
WATBO.V, Heswall.qaeshire, 




PRICE 7s. 6d. EACH. 

Send for Catalogues and full 
Particulars to 


•I 


The Nurseries, 

SALISBURY. 


WIFFEN»S NOVELTIES. 

“ P03E3.”—Rare and curious Roses.—Viridi- 

-Lv fl )r a, perfectly green flowers. The Ghost pure-white, 
Perpetual Moss, Emprera of India, flowers 24 luche* inotreum- 
ferenoe. President Garfield, blaok, edged scarlot, Oonrerva- 
tivp, noirlr blue, Prince do R>han. nearly black, Mad. Bot- 
naire, white, with carmine oeatie, the 7, tree, for 10s.; any 3 
for 5s. 

"MONSTER FUCHSIAS.” — Enormous 

1YL flowers —Moljewartb, double whi»e, Phenomenal, 
double purple, striped scarlet. Masterpieoe, double blue, each 
larger than wlnt-glais! ths 3 for Is 6d M frea. 

H. WIFFEN, 

BELOHAMP. GLARE . SUFFOLK, _ 

Q H E A P AN D GOOD PLANTS. 

Package and Carriage Free, ta Clear Groucd. 

60 Plante for 3a. 6d.; 10 earh of tho fcllowJng-Dflsiee, 
scarlet and white. Double Violets. Pa-sles, Wallflowers, 
Myosotia dUsltiflora, and Dunn’s Hybrid Primroses. 

H J. POVTTNO Wood Norton Hall. K Demham. Norfolk 

flHOlCE CHRYSANTHEMUM3, GerAniume, 
O PuohBias, Is. 3d. doz.-J. CORNISH, Lawrence, Wal¬ 
tham ^Barks^ 


DINA.L OFFER TO CLEAR GROUND — 

L All at per dozen. All orders from Is. upwards carriage 
paid. Honesty. 31.; Rockets. 2d.; Wallflowers, Id.; Fox¬ 
gloves, 21.; Pansies. 34.: Seedling Carnations and Picotees. 
81 ; Oorndowers. Id.; Violets, 31.; Primroses, 24. Canter¬ 
bury Bells. 2d.; Sweet William, 2d.; Cabbage, ul.; Lettuce, 
lT? Onions, Id. All per dozen-GEORGE LETTS, Esq , 
The Chase, Kliliagbury, Nor thampton. _ 

ITARDY FLOWERS.—My gardener has to 

•LL dispose of following, consequence rf my rerno»al, 8 i. 
1G0-Bedding Pansies. Blue King, Golden Fleece, Cliveden, 
purple, Champion, white. Waverley, Violet, Primrose, Crim»ou 
King, kalrest of Fair, Braconsfield, yellow, Golden var leaf 
Daisy, and Primula japonioa. Others in half-guinea Garden 
Onlleations of 15 doz. All true, transplanted, rot off-shoots. 
ManyooSVI doz.-HONOUR ABLE GERTRUDE JON Ed, 
Qhura hfiel4, Oradlelvh. Malvern. __ 

PUTTBS —AMATEURS’ GOLLKCLION.—12 

D Hyacinths, 12 TuHos, 59 Crocuses, 11 double white 
Narcissus 12 Ranunculus, 13 Anemones, 12 Soilla, 6 Gladi¬ 
olus. 12 Iris, 3 Bermuda white Lilies Watsoni. Lot. 6 s.; half, 
3e 9d . free. 6 pure white Afriom Tuborosei, la 31, frte.— 
TU RNER. Tbatto-heath, 8 t. Helena. _ 

WORTH £L each.—GARDEN GUIDE, 7d., 

VV f rPe Oineraria^and Primulas. Is 6 d. doz., free, from 
pots.—TURNER Thatto-heath. S t Helens. _ 

ALPINES, HARDY PERENNIALS.—Cata- 

£l logue, illustratea, deacriptive, and cultural notes, 73 
pages. prioeOd.. poat free.—B'fANBF IKLD BROS., Southpo> t. 

PIFTY^Fioe^Evergreen andDiciduoua TREE3 

L and SHRUBS. to 4 ft, good variety, packed, 5*.: free, 
fis. 8 d 18 8 hrubs, handsome for pots rr boxes, Lee, 2s 91. 
Beech for hedge*, 3 ft, stout, is 6 d ^ r 5 v f‘* U 

3 ft.. 4* 6 d. 100 fre°. Laurels. 1} *0 2 ft 1) isby, 10t. 109, 
f ree ._HENRY HHUiLI NG. Nurseiyman, Fleet. Hants. 

flHRISTMAS ROSES.—Strong roota, plenty 

yj Of buds, 2s 91 dozen, free; 6 Christmas Boses, 3 8 pir»a 
j iponioa, fi Lily of the Valley, Sa. 3d., free; strongOarny ions, 
choice double Rtrain. strong plants, is 2 d. doz.; 8 *. 103, free. 
—HENRY 8HILL1NG, Florist. Fleet . Han ts._ 

CTWEET BRIERS, 3 to 4 feet high 2s. 6J. 

^ doz. Clematis vitalbx, strong, 4s 6 d doz. Lilium 
a ira'nm flae b^Ibn 81 . do*. SdIisblb- fine rluaipii 4 b doz 
Hell b >rus nlger (X uai Roses), 4s dor olurarH rhowing 
buds; half quantifies, sane price. — HEWITT k CO., 

Wr nhfl Kuniry, Nr Portjrh a ^._, 

MUST BE SOLD—Ground wanted.—Green 
lu. Ivies, well roited, 25 for 3s.,; doz, Is. 8 d WhBo and 
Yellow Jasmines, 2 feet high. 2s. doz. Variegated Honey¬ 
suckles, 3 feet, 3a. doz. Veronioxs. 1 to H feet. 2s 0d. doz. 
White Clematis, I feet. 3s. doz 8 wef t Briers, Is. 3d. doz Peri- 
winklos. la. doz. Monthly Rosea, 3 s. doz Hardy Climbing 
Rose«, 3s doz Half dozen* fame rate if order amounts to 
0 yr.r 2 a —HEWIT T k OO Wvnh o l Muraf ry Portiahead. 

for 

_ _ ______._Passion¬ 
flowers. 3a. doz. Maiden-hair Ferns, 8 a. doz. Fuchsias, la fid. 
doz. Heliotropes la. 6 d doz. Hoyas. 5d each Tacsoniaa, 3a. 
doz. Hydrangeas, 4a doz. Ha'f dozens at dozen rate on 
orders of 2s and upwards.—HE WITT k CO., Wynhol 
N nraery. Portiahevl. _ 

rPREES AND SHRUBS at Auction Prices.— 

-L Laurustinus. 1 } ft.. 3a dozen Euonymus. 1 ft., la 6 d. 
doz. Laurels, 3 ft., 2*. 6 i. doz. Lombardy Poplars 5 ft 2a 
doz Evergreen shrubs, assorted 2 to 3 ft., 0s doz.—HEWITT 
k OO Wvnhol Nora^rp Pnvtishead. _ 

WALLFLOWERS, SWEET WILLIAMS, and 

YV ANTIRRHINUMS to. 6 <J. pe*lOO Daisies, beat white. 
3i. 109. Seedling Oarnationx, 5a. 100 Violet* for winter 
fliwering, 5a 100. Rosemary and Lavender. 5a 100 Half 
nuantitifs aamo rate on ordera to and upward*.—HE WITT k 
Of). Wynhol Nursery. PortUhead. 


A UC riON PRICES —Zonal Geraniums, 

winter, la. doz Habrothamnus elegant, 2a doz. Pas< 


pH BAP PLANTS.—Canterbury Balls, Wall- 

yJ flowers. Hon^aly. 8w»et Wifli xma, R mketa, Ao., 100 mixed 
Js.91., free.—REV. O. LUNN, Kdxb o’ Rectory, Don’Mfcer. 
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ARMITAGE’S 

GUARANTEED BULBS 

AUOTION 8ALE PRIOE8 DEFIED. 

▲ FEW PRICES: 

HYACINTHS- 

Par dor. 

12 Ohoioeet NAMED HYA7INTHS, 

F.rat-sized Bilbs, names similar as 
quoted in Gabdbkino Illustrated for 
several weeks by as. post free .. 3 6 

WHITE ROMAN HYACINTHS, mag- 
Difloent bulbs „ Per 100, 10 j. ; 1 6 

MIXED HYACINTHS, for Tola or Bids . 16 

TULIPS, Single— Perioo. 

FINEST SINGLE MIXED, all colours AO 0 8 

Tulips, Double— 

FINEST DOUBLE MIXED, all 
colours _ _ _ .4008 


OROOU3- 

FLNESI MIXED, all ooloars 


Per 1,000. PerlOO. 
.90 10 


NARCISSUS and DAFFODILS- 

Per 100. Per doz. 

ALBA PrjSNA or DOUBLE WHITE 

BORDER.4 0 

POETICUS or PHEASANT EYE, 

grand for borders.SO 

DOUBLE YELLOW ENGLISH 
DAFFODILS.. . _ .40 

SINGLE DAFFODILS or LENT 
LILIES . . .. ..8 0 


LILIUMS— Dozen. 

LtLIUM HARRI3I, guaranteed 
true, 7 to 9 Inches In oiroum- 
ferenoe _ .. .. .80 

Ditto. 6 to 7 inches ditto .. ..6 0 

LILIUM OANDIDUM, the old- 
faehioned whibe garden Lily, 

Per 100,18s.; 2 0 

LILIUM AURATUM, lust arrived 
from Japan in a splendid oondition 5 0 
A tew extra picked BULBS, 11 
lnohes La olroamferenoe .. . 8 0 


0 8 
0 6 
0 8 
0 6 
Each. 


DOUBLE TUBEROSES— 

Per 100. Perdos. 

Dslidonaly fragranb, grand BULBS 10 0 16 


LILY OF THE VALLEY- 

Per 100. Per doz. 

BERLIN crowns, warranted to 
bloom, spsoially adapted for 
forcing .. . .. ..6 6 10 

GLADIOLI- 

BRENCHLEf ENSIS, the best and 
showiest brilliant-soarleb, pioked 
FIRST-SIZED Bulbs .. ..4 6 0 8 


Bulb orders to the value of 2s. 61. and, uproards 
post free. 


BOSES. 

The following grand dozen of HYBRID PER¬ 
PETUAL DWaRF ROSES, guaranteed true to 
name. Carriage paid for 7s. (ao charge lor 
poking): 

ALFRED COLOMB, bright orimson, very distlnot. 

BOULB DE NEIGE, pare white, very free. 

BARONESS ROTHSCHILD, pile fleeh-oolour, 
wonderful bloomer. 

DUKE OF EDINBURGH, fine vermilion, a grand 
rose 

GENERAL JACQUEMINOT, brilliant crlmson- 
eoarleb, well-kno »n. 

GLOIRE DE DIJON, bull yellow, always In bloom. 

HORACE VERNKT, velvety reddish-purple, very 
■arge. 

JORN HOPPER, brlllluit rosy-crimson, perfeot 
ehane. 

LA FRANCE, beautiful satin-pink, well-known 
favourite. 

MERYEILLE DE LYON, moot beautiful pure 
white, grand. 

PRINOE CAMILLE DE ROHAN, blaoklsh-crlmson, 
a splendid rose 

ULRIOH BRUNNER, oherry-orimson, should be In 
every coliiotion. 

1 Gratia. 

Rose and Fruit-Tree Catalogue gratis and post free. 


ARMITAGE BROTHERS, 

Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, 

HIGH STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


SPECIAL CASH OFFER. 


Dwarf Hybrid Perpetual, all the best varieties, our 

own selection, 35*. per 100, 50 for 80s., IS packed and sent 
D ir Parcel Post for 0*. 61. 

Maroohai Niel and Gloire de Dijon, in pots, 

rtro ijr for grce-ihouse, lr. 6 to 2®. 6d. 

Dwarf Tea and Hybrid Tea, from open ground, 
fi io plants, including atberiao Mormef, Countess of Pom- 
broke, Oomtoaae de Nadalllao, Di tmotioD, Grace Darling. 
Gloire do D.jon Isabella Sprant, M&lameChaiie?, Madame 
de Watt viliv, Madame Paioot, Madame Lsmbard, 8un*et, 
VLioauntees Folkestone, and others, 9s. par doz., IS post free 
for 10a., 60s ner 100. 

Climbing Roses, from open ground, Cheshunt Hybrid, 
Glotre de D jjn. Marechal Niel, Relne Marie Henrlette, 
Waltham Climber*. and others, all strong plant*, 9s. per 
doz., post free for 10s. 

NEW ROSES, Is. each. 

Earl Dufferin I Mrs. Laing I Grand Mogul 

Silver Queen | Lady H. Stewart | 

Tho following Is. 6<L each. 

Albert W. Biota La I Gloire de Margottln 

Midame O. Bruaiere | Reegerungrratt Sto skert 


Apples, Standards, for orohards, 18a. to 21®. per doz. 
btrong trees, 5 to 6 feet stems, our selection. From among 
ether*: Btsspool, Blenheim Pippin, Oeilinl, Oox’s Orange. 
Domelow’s 8e dling English Oodlin, Eohlinville, Emperor 
Alexander, Fearn’s Pippin, Hawthornden, Irish Peaoh, 
Kentish Pippn, Keswick Oodlin, Lord Suilield, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, Bed Qiarrenden. Ribeton Pippin. Stone Pippin, 
Bturmer Pioom, Tom Pott, Warners King, Worcester 
Pearmtin Wykin Pippin. 

Apples, Pyramids, IS), and 2ts. per doz. 

Apples, Pyramids, smaller, 9i per dozen. 

12 assorted dwarf trained Trees, viz —1 Aprioot, 

3 Apple*, 1 Cherry, l Neotariue, 2 Peaohes, 2 Pears, and 
2 Plums for AOa : 6 for 16*. 

12 assorted Standard Apples, Cherries, Pears, 
and Plums, 21a. 

Currants, black, red, and white, aesorted, strong, 3 and 

4 year old trees, St. 6d. per doz ; 18*. per 100. 
Gooseberries, Warrington (the best red) and other fine 

n<*m“d varieties. 8s. 6d par doz.; 18 1 , per 100. 

Filbert, flna b^she®, 6s per doz. 

Raspberry Canos, is 01. par doz.; 10* per 100. 
Vines, strong, well-ripened canes of Black Hamburgh and 
other best varieties, 4a. each. 

Austrian Pino, the b93t evergreen for blooklng-out 

or sh n lter. 3 to 4 fc'fc, 12< per doz. 

E3callonia maorantha, 9 j. per doz. 

Euonymus, b.-sa green, uioa plant*, 4s. to 12s. per doz. 
These three are the best Evergreens for seaside planting. 
Laurels, extra fine bushy, for hedge or border planting 
•5e to 30i. per ICO. 

Thorns, fir hedge plant®, from 15s. to 80]. per 1,000 
Evergreens, assorted, our selection, 4s., 6e , 9 j , and 12s. 

ner doz 

Floworing Shrubs, assorted. from 4s. per doz. 
Standard Ornamental Trees -e g., Soarlet Ohset- 
nut, Th »rns. Laburnum, Limes, Sycamore, Planes, Ac., 
18 *. p rdoz. 

Ampelop3ls Veitohi, th3 best creeper for oovorlng 
wa 1®, flu® plants, lJd. eaoh. 

Clematis, in variety, extra fine plants, Is. 6J. each. 
NETT GASH WITH ORD3R. 

General Catalogue post free on Application . 

GARAWAY & CO., 

DURDMAM00WM, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

The finest, most varied, oholoe, and interesting Collection in 
ll4J0 •D a '’ i ‘ ,s rarietiej of 8TOVK, GREEN¬ 
HOUSE, a ad HARDY FERSS. Partially descriptive Cata¬ 
logue free on application. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (No. 21) containing 120 
Illustrations and much valuable information on tbe cultiva¬ 
tion of Ferns, One Shilling aad 8!xpenoo, po»t free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, 

SALE, M ANOHESTER 


DK1CE3 PER DOZEN.—Hyacinths, named, 
i* our selection, 4a. 6d. to 7a : mixed bedding, 1*. 6d.; 
Roman, 2s. Tulips, mixed. 6d ; La Candeur, pure white, 
8i.; Parrot, la ; Duo Van Thol. eoarlet, Is ; ditto, double, 
Bd. Anemone fulge ®r, 8s., double tcarlei; 10 double white, 
Is. Leucojum, Bparaxis, Iris (Englial). is Tti eltia. Ranun 
ouluz, Iris (Spanish). 6d. Ixiaa, 8d. Freesia refracts alba, 
u. 6d. Prices per 100.— Aconite, Snowdrops, single Daff udil*, 
Oroaus (yallow. blue, and white), Is 8tar of Bethlehem. 
Pheasant eye Narcissus, Is. 6d. Soilla sihirioa, Narcissus 
double Inoomnarab lie, 2s. ; double white Narcissus, 2s 6d. 
Flowering bulbs only. Catalogue of other bulbs gratis. L'ly 
of the Valley, bast Berlin, lOd. doz ; 5s. 100; <*itto, English, 
for planting, 6d doz ; 3a 100. Liiium auratum, grand b ilba, 
6s to 12 1 . per doz ; 9d„ Is., and Is. 6d. each.-BARKEtt k 
CO., Growers, *c.. Frampton, Boston 

irn non MAIDEN HAIR FERNS, fronds 
,nch i *» l8 -: lco 10 »-: 50 fronds, lz. 3d., 
free.—TURNER, Thattaheath. 8». Helens. 


TEA ROSES ON OWN ROOTS—strong 

plants, 5'. per doz.; 32«. p®r J00 Hybrid Perpetual*. 
4*. 61. per doz ; 30). per 10); carriage piid. Liat. —W. 
DAWBKft, R jottta tf raye w Lodge , Guermey. _ 

T ARGE CROCUS BULBS, in various colours, 

AJ loo, Is. 6d.; 5 *0, 6s. Large Snowdrop Bu'bs, double or 
single. 100, la. 6d.; 1,0)0. 10a. Daffodil bulba, 120, Is. 6d.; 
1,000 8®.. oarriaee paid —J H4RRTHON. FeilMde. Kendal 


A PPuES on PARADISE SL’OCK —Vigorous 

Bk. trees, imported from Franoe, takes little room, fruit 

I uickly. Other Fruit-trees tor rm all garden. Send for List.— 
)AUNQU. 10. Wj gmf> re-*»rp(t London. 
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DC^iMSUN CLOVE, True, splendid^ well- 
rooted plants, at 2a. 6d. per dozen, carriage free.— 
W. BQUSTON, Vlorlyt. Upper Edmoqton, 


COLD MEDAL PARIS. 

KELWAY’S 

CHOICE SEEDS OF 

VEGETABLES and FLOWERS, 

So Valuable to Exhibitors, 

May bo obtained through most Seedsmen in EnrlanH 
Scotland, and Ireland. 6 ’ 

KELWAY’S “MODEL” CALCEOLARIA. 
KELWAY’S “MODEL” CINERARIA. 

KELWAY’S “MODEL” COCKSCOMB. 
KELWAY’S “MODEL” BEGONIA. 

KELWAY’8 “MODEL” PETUNIA. 

KELWAY’S CYCLAMEN. 

KELWAY’S GLOBE-QUILLED ASTER. 

KELWAY’S PERENNIAL CAILLARDIA. 
KELWAY’S “CAMELLIA-FLOWERED” BALSAM. 
KELWAY’S AURICULA. 

KELWAY’S POLYANTHUS. 

KELWAY’S “MINERVA” TOMATO. 

KELWAY’S CUCUMBERS. 

KELWAY’S MELONS. 

KELWAY’S “CRIMSON GEM” BEET. 
KELWAY’S “INTERMEDIATE” CARROT. 
KEiWAY’S “MINERVA” TURNIP. 

KELWAY’S “MARROW” PARSNIP. 

KELWAY’S CELERY. 

KELWAY’S BRUSSELS SPR OUTS. 

CATALOGUES GRATIS. 

lancport7~som erset 

LILIES & ORCHIDS. 

A N immense stock of recently - imported 

plants oom oelz a sale of the Established Plants t) nnk; 
room. Tney have not yet flowered, but are all floverr i 
plants, enl must be sold at a greit sacrifice. Veryrila»b:s 
varieties are certainly to be obta'ned, and great b*rf»to. 
Sea public J ramals for high prices recently obtained Tbe 
special off.-r affords a paytug investment to anyone with flue 
at oommand, which should not be overlooked. 8acb pluto 
may never again ba off ared to the public ani trade 
My first consignment* of LILIUM AURLTUM hwe 
arr.ved. Fdoei 4d., 6d„ 91, Is.,andl». 6d,each; perlOO.Jk 
35i, 45s., 55s., aud 70s. Liberal adcwauce to tbe trade. 

Apply for Catalogue to 

W. GORDON; 

The Nurseries, Amy and Park-road, 
TWICKENHAM. 


hike, the boat 


50,000 ROSES ON OWN ROOTS. 

OTRONG TREES, beat sorbs : M. Niel, Hed 

^ G'oire, Fore*tier, Oarrifer*, Dricher, Rothschild Hooere, 
Margottin, Jamaia, O. Hybrid, Malmaison, A. Wood, *e H 
0. 2s. 6d ; 12. 4v ; 50. 15s. Carriage paid, Catalogue bee. 

10 GRAND ROSES, extra strong, selected, 
for 6s.; 0, 3®. 6d. ; Merreille de Lyon. M. Niel, Gloire 
D J in, Senateur Vaizse, Etoile de Lyon, F. Hclmei, U 
Franc \ Christy, Faico-, R4 e d'Or, P. O. Bohan, BcaiiK, 
he Carriage paid. Catalogue free. 

12 Double Carnations, not seedlings, grand strain.. 2 l 6i 
12 Irish Ivies, large leaf, Btrong 
6 Marechal Nit Is, strong trees 
6 Virginian Creepers, strong 
3 Marechal Niels. 4 to 5 feet 
3 Hydrangeas, Dr. Hogg, pure wl 
0 Anemone japoni-a a'bi, white 
6 Hardy Climbers, Clematis, Jatmine, Ao. .. 

6 Winter-fl iwering Begonias M n 

3 Philadelpbut grandiflorn (Mock O/ange) .. 

6 Tritoma Utaria (Red-hnt Poker) — 

12 Soarlet Geum*, ttrorg plants .. .. 

6 Beautiful evergreen shrub® for pots _ .. 

3 Climbing Tea Roses, 4 to 5 feet, strong - 
6 Flowering shrubs. Lilac. Ribes, Weigels, Ao. 

6 Monthly or China Rosee, 4 varieties 
6 Gloire de Dijons, strong tree* . .. n 

6 Lavender-bushes.. 

12 Euonymus.. .. _ 

6 UupreesuH Lawsonlana. strong trees.. M 
All carriage paid. 

BATEMAN JB CO M Waston Nursery. Clevedon. 
OPECIAL CHEAP OFFER of Common 

^ Laurel 4 to 5 feet, very bushy, 7« 6d per do*.; 50z 
ICO; Ovalifolium Privet, grown singly for Bhrubs. Rft bift 
3®. per doz , 20 1 . ner 10) E?evgreen Privet, very bufhy.»« 
4 ft., 2s. per doz., 12a. per 100. Ornamental Tree*, consis ing <* 
Lab irnums, Birch, MounUia Ash Lombardy, Bal*ao. 
Black Italian Pop'arr, with straight stems and good hf«<u» 
ts. eaib, 10s. do*.; Lavender, 2 ft. high, Sweet Brier, 5 W 
6 ft., immense bushes, 6d. eaoh, 5s. per doz Price Lift* « 
fruit-trees and general nursery ztoik poet free on application 
— T- EVES, late Ere* and Dalto n, The Nu rtoriee. Q rsretead. 


„ 1*. Si 
^ 4a. Oi 
_ 1*. 9d. 

- 6a M 
„ li. M. 
^ U. 

. 1*. 6i 

„ li. SI 
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.. Ja M 

„ 3t Kd 
X 3a ML 

^ 8a Oi 

7. »)- M- 

.. 3s. 61 
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„ 4*. Oi 
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OPECIAL CHEAP OFFER of Standard. Buib, 

k) and Pyramid Apple®. Pears, zni Plnm®, conaisting of 
the best sort*, at Is each ; 10*. par dn*.; 75* per 100. Dot® 
Red Currants, sxtra strong bushes. 5-year old, 2*. per dot, 
12s. per 100. Kent Cob Nut*. 6 to 6 ffc, very bushy, li. 

10s per doz. Price Lists of general Nursery Stock post 
on application.— T.EYR3 (lgt« Even A Dalton), UwNar»?r<«L 
praveeend. 
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ROSES. 

TREATMENT OF SEEDLING ROSES. 
All seedling Roses, If only an inch or two high 
—in faot, all that oan be seen above ground— 
should now be taken out of the seed-beds (or 
pans, if the seed waa not sown in the open 
ground) and laid in In tome sheltered place 
until March or April next. When the plants 
have been carefully taken out, the soil of the 
b8d or pans should be pressed down again and 
made firm, since many seeds that do not ger¬ 
minate the first year will come up subsequently, 
and raisers generally consider that the last up 
are often the best worth having. The seedlings 
will all be of different sizes, some probably quice 
little bushes about 9 inches high, others having 
only just formed leaves. In 

Laying them in, oare should be taken to 
arrange them according to size, the largest 
together, then those that are smaller, and finally 
the tiny ones by themselves. They will do very 
well laid close under a wall where they oan be 
undisturbed, but the best place is in a dry, airy 
pit, where in case of very heavy rain or severe 
weather a light oan be put over them. Although 
they must all be taken out of (die seed-bed now 
to ensure them from destruction during the 
winter, and to give room for another batch of 
seedlings that will come up the following sum¬ 
mer, it would not do to plant them per¬ 
manently before spring, as the first hard frost 
would draw them out of the ground, and nearly 
all the smaller ones would perish. No time 
will, however, be lost in the matter of the 
seedlings becoming established, as they will be 
making root all the time they are laid in, and 
when planted out eventually on a showery day 
in March or April, they will be found to have a 
mass of white root fibres, whereby they will 
grow away without a check, like Cabbage-plantB. 
Their. 

Subsequent treatment must depend to a 
great extent upon the individual character of 
the seedlings. It is not always easy to see at 
once how best to prune them so as to get them 
to bloom at the earliest possible date. Some 
seedlings will show flower in the seed-beds 
within six months of the sowing of the seed, and 
suoh varieties will be certain to bloom freely 
during the first summer after they are planted 
out, however they may be pruned ; but many of 
the moat vigorous growers do not always show 
any great disposition to bloom in the very young 
state, and If they are too hard pruned at first 
the chance of their flowering u still further 
reduced. When first people have to deal with 
seedling Roses, they are rather liable to treat 
them exactly aa ordinary transplanted plants, 
and to out them baok hard in the spring, ignoring 
the faot that the growing foroe at the base of a 
seedling immensely exoeeds that of a budded 
Roee, or even one on its own roots, whereby a 
vigorous seedling if severely pruned is liable to 
make so strong a growth as to reduce the pros¬ 
pect of flower to a minimum. Where any 
Roee seed has been saved it should now be put into 
boxes of sand and kept moist to rot off the 
fleshy part of the fruit, so that the seed may 
be easily rubbed out and sown in the spring. 
It is worth noting that mloe are extremely 
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fond of Roee seeds, and that therefore it is im¬ 
portant that the boxes or pans of damp sand in 
which the heps are kept during the winter 
should be plaoed out of the reaoh of these mii- 
ohievoua little creatures. Similarly, when the 
seed is sown in the ground early In spring, oare 
must be taken to protect it from the raids of 
small birds, or the chance of a crop of seedlings 
will be slight. Any piece of netting, supported 
at a height of about a foot from the ground, 
will answer the purpose, but the best plan is to 
sow the seed in narrow beds whioh can just be 
covered by wire Pea guards, with a space of 
about 1 foot between the beds, so that the grower 
may pass np and down between them to inspect 
or weed them without treading on the surface 
of the beds themselves. By this means, also, 
seed saved from different varieties or crosses oan 
be most easily kept separate. Each batch of 
seed as sown should be labelled with the name 
of the variety from which it was saved, and if 
the heps resulted from artificial fertilisation, the 
name of the pollen parent also should be added. 
It is a great pity that any considerable sowing 
of Rose seeds should be made quite promis¬ 
cuously with the seed saved from a whole 
collection all mixed together, as it is no great 
trouble to keep the different sorts apart, and by 
doing so much Information of considerable value 
will inevitably accumulate in course of time. 
If only raisers for the last thirty years had been 
at the pains to reoord even the seed parents of 
their new Roees, raisers to-day might perhaps 
not be working quite so mnoh in the dark, and 
might also probably have been saved mnoh 
trouble and waste of time in going over ground 
that had been already traversed without good 
result. When the heps are j 

Ready to be gathered, undoubtedly the 
best plan to keep the different varieties separate 
is to take a number of common flower-pots, 
patting a orook at the bottom of eaoh and a 
handful of damp white sand to prevent the 
orook from slipping about, and to gather the 
heps of eaoh Rose straight into a separate pot. 
The pots may, of oonrse, be of any size, accord¬ 
ing to the number of heps to be gathered, and 
they should be clean, so that the name of the 
variety may be at onoe written on them outside 
with a rough garden pencil. Then if the pots, 
not having been filled more than half full of 
heps, be filled up with moist sand no labelling 
will need to be done until the seed is sown, for 
the fruit oan be stored until the fleshy part has 
rotted off in the pots into whioh it has been 
gathered, oare only being taken to prevent the 
sand becoming dry. If the sand be not kept 
damp, the outer part of the hep will merely 
beoome shrivelled and husky instead of perishing, 
and the labour of subsequently separating the 
seeds be thereby greatly inoreased. The raising 
of seedlings by amateurs as well as by nursery¬ 
men is happily considerably extending in this 
country at last, and now that growers ars 
realising the simplicity as well as the great 
interest of the proceeding, it is to be hoped that 
the seed-bed will before long beoome an invari¬ 
able adjunot to every Rose garden. G. 

9267.—Pruning Roses and taking 
slips and cuttings. — The young shoots 
of your Roses, taken off with a heel and 
put firmly into good, rich, sandy soil partially 
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in the shade, will take root now, and will be 
ready for planting next autumn into their per¬ 
manent places. When removing, out in the very 
large roots to indnoe them to throw fibres and 
prune them about November, cutting the shoots 
down to two or three eyes, and taking oat olean 
all the weakest of the shoots to let air and sun 
into the remainder.— E. Jones, West Cross, 

PROPAGATING ROSES. 

There are many ways of increasing Roses, the 
one most generally pursued being by means of 
budding; hut the season for this having long 
since passed, there are only two or three methods 
of propagating left open that oan be pursued at 
this time of year. One of these is by cuttings, 
and tome of the kinds root freely; but to get the 
shoots to do this it It necessary to choose nioe, 
medium-sized, well-ripened wood, and it is a 
good plan, when it oan be done, to take each 
ontting off with a heel, as a base of that kind Is 
a great aid towards the formation of roots. The 
sorts that lend themselves best to this mode of 
propagation are the Teas, and they do well on 
their own roots, but as they are not ss hardy as 
the Perpetuals the cuttings must have shelter, 
or they are apt to get killed or injured by frost. 
This being so, a frame should be prepared into 
whioh to dibble them. This may readily be done 
by standing a boarded one on the level ground 
and partly filling it np with sharp sandy soil, 
leaving about 9 inohes or so between the soil and 
the glass, whioh will be quite enough for the 
heads of the cuttings to stand dear of the lights. 
The most suitable 

Length for the cuttings is from 6 inohes to 
8 inohes, and those that have not a heel should 
be oat so as to have a bud at the base and an¬ 
other at the top of the shoot. When thus 
trimmed and formed they will be ready for 
planting, whioh should be done by placing 
them In rows abont 4 inohes apart, burying 
them so that only about a oonple of inohes of 
the wood stand out from the soil, whioh must 
be made quite firm around each. This burying 
up of the cutting is a very important part of the 
matter, as when'more is exposed die bark is apt 
to shrivel, and when this takes pl&oe there is 
not mnoh ohanoe of the cuttings rooting. In 
sharp weather it is requisite to keep the lights 
quite dosed, as well as proteoted by some cover¬ 
ing at night, but when mild and favourable 
they ihould be taken off, or air given to pre¬ 
vent the outtings from budding. The same 
treatment answers for 

Hybrid Perpetuals ; they will strike readily 
outdoors, bat the gronnd for them must be pre¬ 
pared in the same way by making It sharp and 
sandy, and they most have a warm, sheltered 
position, that on a border or in open parts 
among shrubs being very suitable, as the thing 
Is to ward off cutting winds, whioh have snoh a 
withering, drying effect on the wood. Another 
way of increasingRoses, that maybe pursued now 
ana for some time to oome, ie by layering, which 
is a very certain mode, although somewhat 
slow, as it takes a year before the layers beoome 
sufficiently rooted to be severed and taken away 
from the plants, but then they are l&tge and 
strong, and therefore equal to those raised from 
the outtings. In layering, all that is necessary 
is to select the lower or best situated shoots, and 
having scraped away some of the toil the shoots 
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ohoeen should be pegged seourely on the surface, 
and there covered or barfed to the depth of 
3 isohes, which done, they may be left to 
take oare of themselves till summer comes round. 
All the attention they reqaire then is a soaking 
of water occasionally if dry weather sets in. 
The way growers for sale increase Roses at this 
season ana after is by grafting, and this mode Is 
almost as eoenomical as budding as it is only 
necessary to nse one eye to each scion, and 
there is therefore no loss of wood. To be sac* 
oessfal, all that is requisite is to have a good 
supply of stocks and a hot-bed frame, or some 
close place where there is a brisk, moist heat 
to put the plants after grafting is done. The 
stocks may be either Manettl or seedling Brier, 
or the large roots of either, as these do just as 
well; but if they are plants of the one or the 
other, they should be young and small in the 
stem, those about the size of a goose -quill being 
the most suitable, as the bark then of scion ana 
stock comes oloser together, and the union takes 
plaoe more readily than when the two are further 
asunder. The way to prepare or make ready the 
stocks is to out off the heads to within a couple 
of inches or so of the roots, making the out 
slanting when doing it, after whioh a strip of 
bark and wood underneath should be shaved 
off at the side of the stem. This done, the 
next thing is to make a corresponding cut at 
the lower end of the graft similar to what is 
oatried out when forming a quill pen, and the 
tdon and stock should then be placed together 
and tied securely with soft raffia or matting to 
k«?P them dose and prevent any moving. 
When 

Pisces or root are made choice of for the 
■books, the same thing should be done, but in 
neither case is grafting wax or any covering of the 
parts necessary, as with a frame or suitable situa¬ 
tion, suoh as already alladed to, there is no 
difficulty whatever in getting the grafts to unite. 
All that is needful to make sure of this is to 
keep up a temperature of about 80 degs., and a 
perfectly dose, moist atmosphere for three or 
four weeks, at the same time excluding all light 
by covering up the frame with double mats, as 
darkness favours the callusing. As soon as it 
can be seen that a union has taken plaoe and 
shoots have issued from the buds, light and air 
should be gradually given till the plants will 
stand full exposure, and be sufficiently hardened 
to do in a temperature of 60 degs. or so till the 
spring, when they can be potted on for forcing 
or planted out in the open after late frosts are 
over, and they will then flower fredy during 
most of the summer. 8. 


9328.—Pot Roses.—The pot Roses may be 
pruned at once. If the pots are plunged to the 
rims in soil or ashes they may remain in the 
open air until the end of February. Under this 
trestment they ought to flower well in your 
greenhouse. Manure-water given regularly after 
they are brought into the house would be suffi¬ 
cient stimulant for them. If that is not con¬ 
venient, get one of the concentrated manures 
and apply it to the surface-soil in the pots, 
according to the directions sent with it, but do 
not exceed the quantity the manufacturers 
reoommend. Apply the manure as soon 
growth commences.—J. C. C. 

9358.—Roses and other plants for _ 
south border. —As your border Is only 4 feet 
long and 18 Laches wide, with one Rose already 
planted, you have not muoh room left. At most 
yon can only have two more Rosea, whioh must 
be grown as bushes. Two Tea-scented varieties 
will suit you best. These should be Marie Van 
Houtte and Madame Falcot. They should be 
planted at onoe. Before doing so, add some 
loam or manure to the soil. The bulbs will not 
do the Roses much harm if they are not planted 
immediately over the roots. Yon must endeavour 
to catch and kill the wire worms. To do so, out 
some Potatoes in halves, and bury the parts 
separately in the border, 3 inohee deep. Mark 
the position of each pieoe, and search for them 
every morning. If there are any wirewormi in 
the earth they will be found attacking the 
pieoes of Potato.—J. C. C. 

9335.—Greenhouse for growing 1 Rosee 
in for market.— " Amateur" does not say 
whether he intends to grow his Roses in pots or 
planted out, or if he wants flowers early or late; 
but the former does not greatly matter, and the 
other is only a matter of neat. An open, sunny 
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position should be chosen, and the house should 
be span-roofed, with wide panes, and may run 
either east and west or north and south, prefer¬ 
ring the former if for early work. The width 
may be anything from 18 feet to 25 feet, accord¬ 
ing to space, and the eaves should be 6 feet, or 

5 feet at the very least, from the ground, the 
per part being glass. A pitch of 30 degs. or 

... degs. will be ample for suoh a house. Arrange 
it with a double pathway; have a central bed, 

6 feet or 8 feet wide, which may be raised a foot 
or more, and one on each side of about half the 
width. The Roses may either be planted out in 
the beds (whioh in that case should be drained) 
or grown in pots and stood on ashes. Provide 
for abundant ventilation, both at the roof and 
sides. For early or winter blooming eight rows 
of.4-inoh piping would be neoessary, but for 
spring work four or six would suffice. Niphetoe 
(white) and Marshal Niel (golden) are the chief 
favourites with the florists; the last must be 

S lanted-out. W. A. Richardson, Horn6re, 

!. Mermet, Mdme. H. Jamain, Isabella Sprunt, 
Comteese de Nadaillao, Qen. Jacquimenot, Seca¬ 
teur Vaisse, and Viotor Verdier may also be 
grown if desirable to have a variety.—B. C. R. 

- If you have no existing wall the span- 
roofed form will be the best for you. If the 
length Is to be 60 feet the width ought to be 
from 14 feet to 16 feet. The best aspect for suoh 
a house is the ends standing north and south. 
Whether it should be heated or not depends upon 
how soon you want to oommenoe cutting the 
flowers in the spring. So far as the Roses are 
concerned it need not be heated, but you would 
not get them In bloom before April in a oool- 
house; by that time Rose-blooms do not fetch a 
high prioe. If I were planting suoh a house I 
should fill one side with climbing Niphetoe and 
the other with Madame Falcot, William Allan 
Richardson, and Marshal Niel. These should 
be planted in a well-prepared border inside, and 
trained to wires placed about 1 foot from the 
glass.—J. C. C. 

OROHID0, 

ORCHID PRUNING. 

I do not myself believe in pruning, saving the 
cutting away of old leafless bulbs, for the sake 
of dressing tne plant and making it appear more 
trim and presentable; and yet I saw only yester¬ 
day some very fine plants of Dendrobium Ward! 
anum grown upon the pruning system; these were 
very nne indeed, finer than ever I have seen thii 
plant before; but yet the faot remains to be 
proved, that if the same man had devoted as muoh 
attention to these plants on the unpruned system, 
if he would not have grown them better. Again 
I say I do not like the cutting-down plan, and 
should not advise an amateur to start with the 
system. Cut away the old bulbs, you may say, 
when two years old, but do not out away the 
one-year-old shoots. M. B. 

PRINCESS ORCHID (ODONTOGLOS3UM 
ALEXANDRA). 

I am asked to say something of the treatment of 
this plant by “T. Pitt," and I have not the 
slightest objection. There is nothing to prevent 
“ T. P." from growing an endless variety of 
beautiful hardy plants in his neighbourhood, 
and I love these things with as great a love as 
I have for Orchids, and would not wish to draw 
anyone away from outdoor plants; but I sup¬ 
pose “T. P." has a small house, and he longs to 
try his hand with the flower named afber our 
beautiful Princess by Mr. Bateman ; and it Is as 
easy to grow as it is charming to behold. In 
the first place, it must have a quiet, oool house,, 
air must circulate freely through it, but not in 
suoh quantity or force as to dry up the mois¬ 
ture in the atmosphere, and the temperature 
during the summer months must be kept down 
as near to 79 degs. or 75 degs. as possible ; and 
In the winter the temperature may be allowed 
to run up to 60 degs., and at night it may fall to 
45 degs. or 50 degs.; and during the whole of 
this time moisture must be maintained, although 
not nearly so muoh should be given in the 
winter as in the summer. Air must be admitted 
freely; the plant or plants must be well 
drained, and this faot must be ever well 
attended to. The soil should consist of a mix¬ 
ture of good peat-fibre, the greater portion of the 
flue soil being shaken out before using, and the 


fibrous portion mixed with Sphagnum Moss; the 
latter should be out up, as in this stats It mix« 
better with the peat. The soil should be built 
up 2 inohes or 3 inches above the pot's rim, and 
the base of the plant should sit upon the top of 
the mound. Make the soil about the pla nts 
firm and hard, water well, smooth them round 
after potting, and they should soon emit rook, 
although they will not grow so muoh during the 
next two months. Shall be glad to know hov 
you suooeed. Matt. Bramble. 

BARKERIA CYOLOTELLA. 

I recently reoeived some flowers of this beaatf- 
ful plant from a correspondent somewhere np to 
the north of England. I was pleased, indeed, 
to see them, and I hail with delight the patience 
exhibited by an amateur to produoe these. 1 
have before, I think, said a few words about 
this Orohid, but a word In season and oat of 
season is always welcome. Well, it is rather 
out of season just now, for the plants alwsyi 
look their worst about this time; and when at 
rest and without leaves there is nothing about 
them to charm Idle heart of anyone, but when in 
flower they are exquisitely beautiful. Tbeie 
plants are specially suited for folks with imall 
gardens boasting of a vinery. When growing | 
they should hang well in the sun, and have suffi¬ 
cient air to render shading unnecessary, and 
they may be dipped in water or syringed in the 
full sunshine with impunity—in faot, they appear 
to enjoy this, and they like Ur both night and 
day. During the winter months the plants 
shonld be kept oool in a temperature, ssy, of 
about 45 degs. or a little higher, and they should 
be fastened upon a bare Teak raft, without peat 
or Moss of any description, and kept dry, but 
not so dry as to shrivel up their stem-like 
growths—that is to say, abont twioe a week they 
may have a dip into the water kept for this pur¬ 
pose in a tub In the house, whilst in theiummer, 
when growing, three times the amount in a day 
will not be too mnoh for them. Ths flowwi 
were sent me for B. melanoosulon, whioh hu 
the sepals and petals of a pale-rose or lilac, and 
the lip reddish -pnrple, the centre being pen; 
whilst they were rich magenta in the sepui and 
petals, the lip being deeper magenta coloured, 
and the disc white with several raised linee, the 
oolnmn also being tipped with bright magenta— 
the whole forming a oharming flower, which I 
oannot make to be anything but B. cyclotalU, 
from Guatemala, and one of tne very handaomwt 
of this pretty genus. Matt. Bramble, 

VARIOUS ORCHIDS IN ONE HOUSF. 

“ An Enquirer,” at Wimbledon, aaka advice 
on this matter. You are attempting too mnoh by 
growing all three sections of Orohidi to 
house, and, as far as I can judge, failing 
nearly all. Now, you see, Ae rides jsponicuB 
comes from Japan, and, although it is ptjjj 
well south and tolerably warm in the psrtwy 
inhabit, yet it will not compare with the warn 
parts in Burmah occupied by Ae rides ernm- 
folium and Vanda Parish!; then next yon haw 
Odontoglossum Rossi ms jus, whioh is one aw 
coolest, whilst your Epidendrum Stamlowi* 
anum oomea from Guatemala, and b iowwb 
moist, shady plaoea near the sea; thii requlreeiw 
temperature of the Brazilian house. Yo®* 
drobium auaviasimum, of course, requirei w 
warmth of the East Indian house daring 
summer months, oooler at the present, eo 
you have a thoroughly mixed lot, and I eoarowy 
know how to advise you. The Aeridea ( 
oum and the Odontoglossum must have a oo 
position in the summer months; the other* 
do together. You muet not out the bare 
away from your Dendrobium yet; tMf f 
flower in the spring. Do not let the 1*•*«"*£ 
shrivel; the older onea do not matter, w 
hear from you again. ** 


9235.— Wood-ashes and ooal-dast a 
S garden. — Coal-dust Is quite 
manure, aud the ashee from burnt ooal be wj 
little value. Wood-ashes are val^af" 
there is considerable difference in their q 
due to the materials from whioh they sre ' 
The main trunk and large branches ^ . 

contain mnoh leas phosphoric add and 
than the small branches and twlgjj^ ^ 
garden dippings, Ao., give a 
than that whioh oomes from a joiner* 

M. R. C. H. 

Original fro-m 
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9314.—Propagatir gr Tree Feeonies — 

Too had better not attempt to propagate thete 

S lant*. If you do yoo will find them about as 
iffioolt to inoreaae a* anything in the hardy 
plant line that ever you ondertock. Nursery¬ 
men inoreaae them chiefly by grafting; even 
then it la a slow process. If you have a large 
plant yoo may take It np and divide it; bat I 
should be sorry to do that, as you will do it 
more harm than the inoreaae in numbers would 
justify.—J. C. 0. 

9304. —Hardy Laurel.— There Is no hardier Liure! 
than the oommon eort, so far as my experience goes ; but 
the round-leaved variety, rotundifolla, has a mere orna¬ 
mental appearance. Laurels will stand drip fairly well : 
but to keep them In gcod order they thould be pruned 
annually. This keep* the growth at home, and the plants 
are dwarf and dense.—K. H. 

933).—Management of a Privet hedge.—The 
hedge may be out down to any desired height, and the 
plants will break and beoome bushy almost immediately. 
U will be better to out It back next Maroh.—K. H. 

-Gut your Privet with a pair of shears to about 

18 inohes.from the ground, and It will beoome more buahy. 
Privet Is a rapid grower, and, like many other things, will 
get spindly If not severely punished for Its preoooloos 
tendencies.—A. O. Butlss. 

9316.—Trams planting Hollies.— Hollias 
may bo transplanted in April or May, and in 
September. These are the orthodox times ; but 
when the plants are well rooted they may be 
transplanted at any time. I have moved Hollies 
in July and also in Deoember. It is pretty 
much a question as to condition of 
plants and soil, and attention given 
after planting. Those largely en¬ 
gaged in planting operations are 
compelled to depart from orthodox 
times in planting many things, and, 
as a rule, they have as muoh suc¬ 
cess as where times and seasons 
are more studied.—E. H. 


The red-barked Strawberry-tree (Arbutus Croomei). 


9244.—Destroying wcod- 
lice. —Wood lice may be killed by 
pouring boiling water into any 
craoks In the walls or flooring in 
whioh they hide. Toads destroy 
great numbers of them. They 
may be trapped by half-filling small 
garden pots (the smaller and dir¬ 
tier the better) with dry Moss or 
dry horse droppings, a small piece 
cf Apple or Potato being plaoed at 
the bottom. Lay the pots on their 
sides near the haunts of the wood- 
Hoe, and examine them every 
morning. Cut Apples or Potatoes 
in half, partly scoop them out, and 
lay them so that the wood lice oan 
creep under them. They may be 
poisoned by boiling a Parsnip, cut 
up into small lumps, in water in 
which arsenic has been dissolved, 
nntil it is rather soft. This will 
poison other oreatnres as well, so 
should be used with care. All these remedies 
will require using with perseverance.—G. 8. 8. 

Plumbago Larpentae. — Though per¬ 
fectly hardy this plsmt la well worth growing in 
pots for the conservatory. It flowers more freely 
in pots than in the open ground, and dwarf 

{ Hants of it when in bloom are well adapted for 
orming an undergrowth for Palms, Ferns, or 
other tall growing plants. I lately saw some 
examples of it in 6-lnoh pots not more than 
6 Inches or 8 Inches high, and full of bloatom, 
the colour of whioh is unequalled by perhaps 
any other plant at about this time of year.—D. 

Cordyline indivisa, true.— This is the 
broad-leaved, brownish-green form, with a broad 
stripe of russet-brown down the midrib, and 
whioh is very distinct and ornamental as a green¬ 
house plant. There are other very different 
Cordylines to whioh this name is applied, but 
the true plant is that hers desoribed. It is often 
found difficult to grow in pots, but when planted 
in a sunny border it grows vigorously; more¬ 
over, it is quite hardy in the neighbourhood of 
London. At all events, plants whioh have stood 
ont-of-doora nearly three years, and have not 
been protected In any way in cold weather, are 
now in perfect health and oolour at Kew. For 
gardens in the south of England this Cordyline 
would osrtainly prove a success.—W. 

Our readers will kindly remember that we or* olad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo- 
graphs of plants or garden ecenes, especially of gardens of 
ap&ur< [q ueckaraoter rjgjra| f|W| 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

STRAWBERRY TREES (ARBUTUS). 
The beautiful evergreen shrub (A- Unedo) must 
be in every well-planted garden, for no other is 
so oheerful throughout the autumn and early 
winter, when its dense mass of greenery is 
mingled with a profusion of flower-olasters and 
ruddy round fruit like undent red Strawberries, 
the result of last year’s flower crop. There is 
no need to describe such a common shrub, whioh 
is met with everywhere almost, especially in 
warm and coast districts, where it grows tree¬ 
like 20 feet or even 30 feet high, making hnge 
globular masses of green. In inland districts It 


The Strawberry-tree Is a native of South Europe, 
and grows wild in the south of Ireland, and the 
peculiar charm it gives to Killarney is well 
known. The other 

Speciis of Arbutus are not so Important as 
flowering trees, though they are invaluable 
evergreens. They are more tree-like than A 
Unedo, making large, spreading masses of bold 
foliage. A. Andraohne, with smooth, rnddy- 
tinged bark, is the oommoneab, and is hardy 
everywhere in the sooth and coast districts. It 
reaches, about London, a height of over 15 feet. 
It grows wild in the Levant, and is a very old 
tree in gardens. A. hvbrida, said to be a hybrid 
between A. Unedo and A. Andraohne, is hardy, 
and in growth resembles both its parents ; Its 
flower clusters are larger than those of A. Unedo, 
and smaller than those of A. Andraohne. A. 
Miller! Is handsome, because its flowers are 
pink and its leaves large. A. procera (also 
oalled A. Mondesi), from North-West America, 
not a oommon kind, is somewhat similar to A. 
Andraohne, but less hardy, and, like it, has 
large leaves and grows tall. For a coast garden 
it Is most desirable. Other kinds of Arbutus 
named in oatalogues—photinisefolla, magnifioa, 


Is liable to be ont down during very severe 
winters, bub this so seldom oocura that no one 
need be deterred from planting it. If large 
bushes are killed down oy cola, they almost 
invariably send np strong shoots again. When 
young it requires, in order to get It established, 
a slight protection during winter. It grows 
quickly in sheltered plaoee, but dislikes shade, 
and seems to be most at home in a deep, light 
soil, though it is not fastidious in that respect. 
There are numerous varieties of this beautiful 
shrub, and some are superior to the original. 
One of the beat Is the red-barked Strawberry- 
tree (A. Croomei), (an illustration of whioh we 
give), whioh has longer and broader leaves than 
the oommon kind. The bark of the young shoots 
is brownish-red, and the flower-ol asters larger 
and deeply stained with reddish-pink. The 
variety rubra has the flowers almost a bright 
scarlet, produced abundantly In late autumn. 
One variety (flore-pleno) has doable flowers, 
while others differ from the original in the size 
and form of leaves. Thus there is the Oak¬ 
leaved (queroifolia). Myrtle-leaved (myrtifolla 
or mlorophylla), Willow or narrow-leaved (eali- 
olfolla), and the orimpled leaved form (orlspa), 
all of whioh are interesting, bub not so beautiful 


os the oommtn sort, or Croojnel and 
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Rolliaaonl, serratlfolia, lanrlfolla or andraoh- 
noides—are either Identical with the Ion 
or varieties of them. 


9813. — Planting Conifers. — Thuja LobbI sod 
Tbujopsls borealis are (food companions to Lawson’s 
Cjprsfs. Go prestos msorooarps Is a pretty tree, not 
exactly the habit of Lawtonian*; bat still it might be 
planted near It with advantage.—E. H. 

-You will find in Thujopsls dolabraba a good and 

distinct Conifer to associate with Oarressns Lawsonlana. 
If this doss not suit you, thsr* Is Thaja glrantsa, whioh It 
s fost-f rowing and handsome tree. I should prefer the 
first mentioned, as It Is so maah more distinct In the 
oharaoter of Its growth.—J. 0. 0. 

9308.— Ivy on a painted stone walL— Ivy does 
not eltng wsll to a wall reoently painted ; bat when the 
paint has been exposed to the weather for earns years the 
Ivy will ollng better. Th* small-leaved Ivlrs are best for 
this work, as the wind has lew power orrr them.—E. H. 
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THU OOMINd WHHK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from December 
1th to December 14 th. 

Pruned and trained Marshal Kiel, Niphetoi, and other 
free-growing Tea Roeee, growing on the roof ot a green¬ 
house, preparatory to applying heat Immediately after the 
new year sets In. The greater part of the pruning, 
especially in the oaee of the Marshal Niel, was done when 
the plania finished flowering laet spring, by cutting some¬ 
what hard baok. So all the pruning required now ie to 
thin out weakly growths, ana shorten baok the unripe 
points of the shoots. The finest blooms oome from the 
young, strong wood, and for this reason I always prune 
hard In spring. Pat in a few Chrysanthemum out! Inga of 
euoh kinds as I want a large stock of, and of whloh good 
outtings can be obtained. They will be subjected to odd 
frame treatment, oovered up on frosty nights. Violets in 
frames are now flowering freely. The lights are propped 
up every morning, and on mild nights a little ohlnk of air 
Is left on all night. Plenty of fresh air adds to the 
fragranoe of the blossoms. In the conservatory some large 
standard plants of Laurustinus are In full blossom, and 
being lasting, are very useful. There Is also a wonderful 
wealth of blossoms on several large plants of white, yellow, 
and orimson Abatilons, and the flowers are found very 
useful for Indoor deooration. The best way to deoorate a 
large conservatory is to fill all the dark piaoes in the oentre 
and back with large Palms, Tree - Perns, Draoanas, and 
plants of that oharaoter ; keeping the lightest positions 
lor the flowering plants. The background of foliage brings 
out all the strong points of the flowers when tastefully 
grouped. The arrangement should not always be done 
on the same line, as some plants look best in groups of one 
kind. Others, again, are best with the specimens isolated, 
and in some oaten elevated oo empty pots, or some other 
makeshift pedestal. Looked over and relabelled plants in 
herbaoeous borders. Labels disappear sometimes in a 
wonderful manner, and if not frequently seen to half the 
names of the plants would be lost. Ordinary garden 
labourers do not trouble muoh about labols. Pruned 
Plums on west wall, leaving a young shoot to lay in when¬ 
ever spaoe Is available. The trees will be trained almost 
Immediately if weather permits, and then a thorough 
wash of GUhuret oom pound, 8 os. to the gallon, fortified 
with paraffi a-oil, will ba applied through the syringe. This 
often eaves trouble in spring and summer. Moved Lily of 
the Valley, Solomon's S sal, Dielytra speotabilis, end various 
kinds of flowering shrubs into forcing-house for early 
bloom. Lily of the Valley Is placed under the stage for 
the present till the buds begin to move. I find they start 
best in a partially darkened position. Potted a number of 
the Bermuda Lily (Lllium Harriet), also Taberoeee. The 
latter are started In small poll, just about large enough to 
hold the bulbi, and will have a shift later on when grow¬ 
ing freely. No water will ba given from this till they start 
Into growth, and they will be kept oool, but not exposed 
to frost, till some movement Is visible. The little bias 
Squill (Soilla elbirloa) is very pretty for small pot work. 
Half-a-aoore of bulbs in a 4^-inoh pob is a pretty ornament 
for a small vase. This bulb foioss easily, and more might 
be done with it. Made up another bed for Asparagus. 
This Is one of the easiest plants to force. The hot-bed 
System Is the oheapest in country districts, where there 
are plenty of leaves to mix with the stable-manure ; but 
it may be forced in any house where there is a genial 
temperature of 60 degs. or to. Young plants about four 
years old, whloh have not been out from are the best for 
early work. They do not require so muoh heat to start 
them into growth as older plants do. Paoksd away the 
stook of Danilas for the winter. They were later In bring 
lifted from the ground this season, and I am partioular 
about having them well dried before stowing them away 
In a oool oellar; but, of oourse, no frost will penetrate. 1 
believe In keeping them dry and oool; the rest is more 
perfect, and the tubers keep plump and fresh. Pruned 
Peaohes in a suooesslonal house, washed and trained the 
trees, and renovated the Inside borders by adding fresh 
loam. 


Greenhouse. 

Perpetual - flowering Carnations.— The per¬ 
petual-flowering Carnations may be propagated at any 
time of the year when shoots In the right oondition are to 
be had. From the plants being kept under glass In winter 
the young growth keeps oonstanbly going on, consequently 
there is seldom a time when suitable cuttings are not pre¬ 
sent—whan the plants are healthy and strong. In many 
oases the propagation is deferred until spring. This Is a 
mistake, unless there happens to be sufflolent stook already 
in existence to meet the demand of the winter following 
with plants that will be large enough by the end of sum¬ 
mer to bloom well. The fault of spring struok plants is that 
* they cannot be got sufficiently large to give the requisite 
amount of bloom, for little oan be done by cultivation to 
aooelerate growth In the way that some things will bear. 
Hence the necessity for propagating In good time. By put¬ 
ting cuttings in now they will have time to strike and make 
some progress In their growth before spring-struok plants 
are rooted. Strong, healthy examples that have their 
flower-stems and buds more or less advanoed, will usually 
have in addition young shoots springing from about the 
oollar that will afford outtings In the right oondlblon. 
These should be taken off with two or three joints; re¬ 
move the lower leaves and sever them j ast at the base of 
the bottom joint, using a sharp knife so as to make a dean 
out In plaoe of bruising them In the way that follows 
cutting with a dull blade. Put the outtings singly In 
small pots. Use for drainage a bit of the florous matter 
out of the soil; as the plants will not have long to stay in 
these pots this will be suffiolent to allow the water to pass 
freely away. Two-thirds fill the pots with a mixture of finely- 
rifted new loam and sand, using sand alone on the surface. 
Give enough water to moisten the whole. The little pots 
must be stood on molature-holding material of some kind, 
suoh as finely-sifted oo el-ashes or sand. Dry shelves, or 
stages, on whloh outtings are sometimes plaoed are the 
wont possible piaoes for them, as they are defloient in the 
moisture neoessary to keep the atmosphere about the 
outtings humid. Cover with propagating glasses, or 
enclose them in a striking frame; but they must not be 
subjected to anything approaohiog the heat that outtings 
whloh root quickly will bear. The striking of these Oar- 
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nations, like all other stagee of their growth, is slow, and 
they will not do to be hurried. Bhoula any leaves begin to 
turn mouldy, give a little air by tilling the glasses slightly. 
The nearer the outtings are kept to the glass the leas 
tendency there will be In the leaves to mould. A tem¬ 
perature of 60 degs. is sufflolent whilst the outtings are 
striking. When well-rooted keep them a little oooler. The 
striking prooees will take about six weeks; in soma oases, 
when the shoots have got a little hard, a longer time will 
elapse before they are established sufficiently. 

Carnations, flowering’ plants.— Carnations are 
more useful in winter for cutting than at any other 
season of the year, on aooount of the length of time they 
will last, and their not flagging In the way that most other 
flowers do when arranged In bouquets, button-holes, and 
sprays, as when used for these purposes the moisture that Is 
neoessary to preserve most kinds at flowers is absent. Plants 
that were furnished with buds In a forward itate early 
in autumn, will now begin to open their flowers. Amateurs 
oan seldom afford Carnations a house or pit to them¬ 
selves, in whloh way they do the belt; but generally have 
to keep them In a greenhouss along with numerous other 
things. In this oase the Carnations should have a corner to 
themselves at the warmest end of the house ; they should 
also be stood as near the glass as they oan bs got. Bo plaoed 
the plants will bear a temperature of about 50 degs.; but 
it Is better to be a little under than over this. Tne tem¬ 
perature named is warmer than most kinds of greenhouse 
subieots like, consequently less warmth usually has to 
suffloe. The only difference that this will make is that the 
Carnations will oome on slower. Bee tbat the plants are 
free from aphides, and keep a good look-out for mildew, 
whloh sometimes attaoks the leaves. Fumigate to destroy 
the aphides, and dust with flowers of sulphur If mildew 
appears. 

Chrysanthemums. —The latest flowers that oan be 
had are invariably found more useful than those that oome 
In early in the season or in November. At Christmas and 
in January there are fewer things suitable for outting than 
there were in autumn. Where a aoffhient number of 
plants of the latest-flowering varieties were out baok in 
the summer in the way then advised, and have reoelved 
due attention slnoe, they will now be furnished with buds 
la a more or less advanoed state. As the objeo!) is to keep 
them baok, the plants should be kept as oool as possible 
by giving them plenty of air in the day-time, and the roof 
ventilators may be left a little open at night as well when 
there is no appeiranoe of fro3t. The plants should be stood 
far enough apart to allow the light to reaoh them on all 
sides. If orowded together the leaves are sore to perish 
before the flowers open. Aay loss in this direction will 
reduoe the blooming capabilities. Muoh less water will be 
required by the roots now than earlLr in the autumn 
when the weather was bright and the atmosphere drier. 
These late plants will by this time have exhausted the 
soil, necessitating their being well supported with manure- 
water. This may bs given them every time the soil re¬ 
quires moistening. Tne foliage must be kept free from 
aphides and mildew, either of whloh, if allowed to go un- 
oheoked, will soon spoil the plants. 8alphur in some form 
or other is the only means to free them from mildew. 

Ohrysonthsnrams propagating-—The propa¬ 
gation of Chrysanthemums Is sometimes left until spring. 
Tnis is a mistake, If only for the fast that there is then a 
host of things that require attention, without including 
the propagation of the plants In question, whloh are better 
when struok earlier. When the work Is deferred until late 
the usual oourse is to subject the outtings to more or less 
heat, the effeot of which is to oause the leaves to oome 
soft and wanting in the requisite substanoe to enable them 
to last until the plants flower, whloh they will do if the 
treatment oolleotively that they are subjected to is suoh 
as lb should be. In selecting ths shoots that are to be 
made into outtings, ohoose those that are strong and 
short-jointed. Weak, soft growths, suoh as usually fou ad 
where the plants have been too muoh oro vded together, 
should by no means be used, as they will never, even 
under the best management, make plants equal to those 
raised from sturdy shoots. 11 Is best to pub the outtings 
singly In small pote, half-1111 ed with a mixture of freth 
loam, finely sifted, with some leaf-mould, also rifted, and 
sand, filling up with sand alons. Give enough water to 
moisten the whole. The Inside border of a vinery or a 
Peaoh-house, or the earthen floor of a oold pit, are the 
best piaoes to strike the outtings In. Heat in any form, 
except just so muoh as will exclude frost, Is objactionable. 
During the prooees of rooting the top growth should be 
disoouraged. Cover with propagating glasses, or with 
ordinary hand-lights; these ars preferable to a frame or 
striking box, as the more light the outtings gat the less 
top-growth will be made. Treated In this way they will 
root in about six weeks, after whloh remove the glasses 
and give plenty of light and air, so as to keep the plants 
stout and strong. If no better plaoe Is available in whloh 
to strike Chrysanthemums, they may be put in an ordi¬ 
nary garden-frame, but when this means is resorted to the 
frame must be well protected with litter round the sides, 
and with enough oovering of some sort over the glass 
when the weather is frosty, for, though Chrysanthemums 
are hardy, ib is better nob to allow the outtings to gel 
frocen. 

Stove. 

Baiba for forcing. — 8ome of the large-flowered 
Hyadnths may now bs put In heat. If the bulbs 
were potted at the time advised, and have been subse¬ 
quently treated ai reoommended, they will be furnished 
with plenty of roots to support the top-growth. Some more 
of the earliest bunoh-flowered Narcissus, and also Talips, 
should also be pub in heat. As soon as the blanched tope 
have attained their green oolour In partial shade, they 
oannot have too muoh light. It keeps the leaves stout and 
strong, a oondlblon that goes far to show, when the plants 
are In flower, the skill of the grower. Thomas Bxiwaa . 

Outdoor Garden. 

Ib Is neoessary that ail the main paths should be In 
good order if the garden Is to be visited with oomfort. 
when a path has beoome worn by muoh trafflo, the best 
mode of renovation is to dig it up with the fork, plaoe the 
surface in the proper oondition for throwing off the wet, 
and then roll down firmly. This Is a good season for 
making new walks where suoh are needed. In villa 
gardens laid out by builders, this work Is often badly done, 
and the surfaoe of the walks Is nearly always weedy In 


oonsequenoe. To have walks in good order there must ba 
a good foundation of rough material, euoh as briok-bats, 
stones, or whatever is most easily obtained in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. In oh alky districts, the olunoh which overuse 
bhe stratum of ohalk will do for making the foundations of 
walks, and when 8 inches of good gravel Is laid on the Sop 
and well rolled, there will be a firm pith that will give 
little trouble to keep in order. This labour bestowed upon 
badly made paths will In a short time put them in an 
efficient oandition. In making new walks where the 
toraffla is ot the ordinary oharaoter, excavate 9 inches 
deep, put in 6 inches of rough material for a foundation, 
make level and firm, and then lay on from 3 Inches to 
4 ioohes of olean, bright-ooloured gravel. Half-hardy 
plants, wintered In frames, should be kept free from dead 
leaves or other matters lik sly to oause damp by decaying. 
Calceolarias will now bs forming roots, and should bs 
ventilated freely to make them hardy and robast. Pansies, 
Violas, and Pentetemons, whloh are rooted in frames, 
should be freely ventilated also in mild weather. If then 
are any signs of damping soabter dry wood-ashes or dusty 
peat among them. Rojes growing in beds or burden 
whloh have In the past season or two raff ared muoh from 
mildew, should bs lifted, ths borders dressed with a com¬ 
post of burnt earth, manure, and turfy-loam, and deeply 
cultivated. When the enrfaoe ie dry and worke freely, 
the Rssee oan then be piaated This is the only way to 
a ore Roses muoh infested with mildew. D rearing- ahe 
plants with sulphur or other mildew • destroying compounds 
is not of much value so long as ths oauses remain, and 
the oause in nine oases out of ten U a oloee, damp, ur 
healthy soil, with perhaps dssp-rootiog in addition. Nee 
lawns intended to be seeded down In spring, should be 
dug over deeply now, leaving the snrfaos rough and 
exposed to the weather till the beginning of Maroh, when 
it will be In good condition for seeding. Ib ie generally 
admitted that the early aubamn and spring months are 
the best for planting evergreena; bob those largely 
engaged In planting operations transplant ail kinds of 
trees from neoeaslty all through the winter In mild weather. 

Fruit Garden. 

In oold districts Fig-ireea on walls should be uana*Jed 
and have their branches drawn together preparatory to 
oovering with mats or some other material when seven 
froit sets in. Those trees having hard, well-matured 
wood, s offer lees from severe weather than others which 
have been grown nnder lees favourable conditions. Te 
Insure fertility in open-air Fig-trees, the roots moat be 
kept near the surface, or, at any rate, should not be alto¬ 
gether out of reaoh. The ehort-jointed wood eo neoessary 
to title matter oan only be obtained from roots working is a 
well drained border. Good loam, mixed with a moderate 
proportion of old lima rubbish, will make a good border 
for Figs. In dry weather In eummer the neoessary 
support osu ba given by mulching?. In soma parts in tin 
south of England tits Fig bears freely without any special 
preparation of the borders; but this does not apply 
generally. At any rate, wherever Figs are unsatisfactory, 
the roots should be lifted and the borders improved an the 
lines etated above. Qieetlone are often asked about 
planting fruit-trees on baok walls of vineries. I have had 
more euooeee with Figs than any other fruits; but 
generally when the Vinea oooupy all the epaoe under the 
roof right up to the baok wall, there la not muoh chance 
for any other frait-treee beneath, and it usually ends in 
disappointment, unless the tope of the Vinea are pruned 
well baok, ao that the light may fall upon the trees below. 
Even then, any fruit whioh requires sunshine to colour 
lb, will be at a disadvantage. If I were planting a vinery, 
and wished to oovar the baok wall with fruits, I should 
plant Vines on it, ohooBiog same free-fruiting kind*, each 
as the Blaok Hamburgb, Madresflell Court, or Foiiei’a 
Seedling. Where out flowers are in demand, the hack 
walli ol frail houses may be planted with euoh things as 
Heliotropes, Abutilone, Camellia’, and the double eoiriei 
Pelargonium, F. V. Rkipail, which blooms freely in winter 
in a lijht’, dry house, with only as muoh artificial hast as 
la oammonly used in houses where plants are kept. Taia 
being the beet season for planting fruit-trees, the aspec* 
suitable for different kinds of fruits should have its due 
weight. It lshot easy to make mistakes in planting a sooth 
wall, as every kind of fruit) will usually do well there; Morello 
Cherries perhaps exaepbed. Taere is a sort of vague idea 
that Peaohes oannot be grown so well in the opeo air as 
they were yean ago; but this Is altogether s mistake. It 
la maialy a question of giving the neoessary attention as 
the right time, especially as regards their training, and 
the destruction of inseote before they effect any ] 
lodgment. The most profitable trees for north i 
Morello Cherries and cooking Plums. Though 
generally planted as a pyramid or standard tree, tbs 
Morello suooeeds well trained In both ways. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Sow Ringleader or First Crop Peas and Early Long-pod 
Beans on south burden. In oold situations It will be as 
well to delay sowing till Februaiy, and give them a start 
In a gentle nest. If not already done, seed Potatoes should 
be plaoed In shallow traya, boxes, or baskets, crown up¬ 
wards, and set in a light position. A few sets of the early 
Aahleaf may be started in heat to plant In a frame ptaoed 
on a hot-bed to oome in early, or to grow in 10-inata or 
12-lnoh pots In a light, warm house, sow If useard and 
Cress in boxes twice s-week where s oonstant supply is 
required. Make hob-beds for Ayparagua and Early Hare 
Carrots, aooording to demand. To keep up a eooowetim 
of Asparagus from this onwards, a new bed should be 
made and planted every three weeks or so. Continue to 

g ather and prepare materials for new Mushroom-beds. 

sop the atmosphere of the Mushraom-hotae geoiaflj 
moist by damping floors and walla. Alter a bed has ben 
in bearing some time, and shows signs of exhaustion, a 
good soaking of liquid-manure at a temperature of 
100 degs., will resuscitate It If there ie any energy still left 
in the spawn. A oovering of hay tends to keep the bids 
io an equable oondition as to temperature and moisten 
If wooalloe are present, pour boiling water in lha 
orevioes where they usually run to when not feeding. 
This plan is the oheapest and best, and if followed up, nil 
get rid of these destructive peels. Mushroom-beds in tbs 
open air must be protected with warm coverings. Mid :i 
may be neoessary to plaoe a lining of warm manure on out 
ride. Keep up a suooesrion of Mint and Tarragon if 
plaolng roots either potted or planted in boxes in a warn 
house. At soon at the greater part ol the pruning 1s does 
use the outtings for obarring the garden refuse to eonreri 
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It into valuable compost. Trench or dig; all raoanb land, 
leaving the eurfaoe rough for the weather to work upon. 
The mild autumn ha* caused a good many annual weeas to 
■prlng up. These will be better trenohed in to enrioh the 
land. Dig up Horse-radish, and lay It in for winter use. 

E. Hobday. 


INDOOR PLANTS, 


attain, but in any caee to firm, sound wood, and 
all weak or soft branches removed. Market 
growers, who only want dwarf, bushy plants in 
small pots, out them down nearly to the soil, 
and they never fail to break up strongly after¬ 
wards. The next thing is to remove them to a 
moderately warm and moist atmosphere, where 
they are kept rather olose and syringed over¬ 
head frequently, but still only sparingly 
watered. When the young shoots are an inch 
or two long they may be shaken out of the 
old soil and repotted into the same sized pots if 
only small plants are wanted ; but if large for 
the size of the pot, and not headed back too much, 
they may have the old eurfaoe and loose soil 
rubbed away and be plaoed at once in a size or 
two larger. Still keep them close, warm, and 
moist overhead, but sparingly watered at the 
roots, on til the lattmr are working freely in the 
fresh soil, when more of both air and water 
should be given, but still keep the syritago at 
work. To ensure bushy plants and prevent 
premature bloomirg, stop the shoots at tho 
third or fourth joint, and continue this as often as 
they attain that length throughout the summer. 
Towards the end of May, the weather being 
warmer, the ventilation should be increased, 
and from June onwards too much air can 
scaroely be given. Shade lightly from hot sun 
only, syringe overhead freely, and keep moist 
at the root, with some weak liquid-manure once 
or twice a-week. Where the air is pure, large 
plants may be stood on, or partly plunged in, a 
bed of ashes in the open air until the middle of 
September, and if required the plants may be 
shifted on into larger pots until the end of July, 
The best soil is a mixture of two parts of turfy 
lcam to one of good leaf-mould, and a good dash 
of sand ; if the loam is heavy, add some peat. 
In all cases drain well, and press or ram the soil 
very firmly. Under the treatment indicated 
they will grow very freely, and by the autumn 
bushy specimens, with from a dozen to 50 strong 
shoots, that cannot fail to fiower, may be had in 
6-lnoh, 7-icch, and 8 inch pots. Some plant 
them out for the summer, and lift them ; but I 
do not like this plan, as the foliage falls, and 
they lose half their beauty in consequence of 
the check. Pinching muBt be discontinued to¬ 
wards the end of August, and in October plao# 
them in a light, warm house at 60 degs. to ft) 
degs., with moist atmosphere, but do not let the 
change be too sudden. 

Propagation is effected by striking the 
young shoots in fpring or early summer; if 
o&ken off when about 2 inches long, with a 
slight heel, they will strike readily in a gentle 
bottom heat in pots of sandy soil. I have also 
struck them in pans cf wet sand, placed over a 
hot-water pipe ; and root-cutting?, again, make 
good plants with great certainty. If struck 
early—say, in February—and grown on freely, 
they will make nice-flowering plants in 5-inch 
pots, with half-a-dozen flower-stems by the end 
of the year, or within about ten months. The 
best of all the Bouvardias, in my opinion, is tho 
beautiful pure-white-flowered Vreelandi (syn. : 
Davidsoni). It is very hardy, vigorous, and 
free flowering, and the flowers, though slightly 
tinged with pink in summer, are perfectly puro 
when grown under glass at this season. Jasmini- 
flora (or candidissima) is also a good white, but 
does not flower so well in winter. Humboldti 
corymbiflora has the largest flowers of all, pure- 
white, and highly fragrant; it is grand in 
autumn, but not much good after October. 
Priory Beauty is, perhaps, the best pink, and 
Hogarth, elegans, and Dazzler, until lately tho 
best of a red or scarlet colour, but the new 
President Cleveland is far more intent o and a 
great improvement. Flavescens is a beautiful 
and fragrant flower of a pale-yellow colour, 
but rather delicate. The doubles, especially tho 
one here figured, Alfred Neuner, are pretty and 
strong growers, but they will not bloom at this 
season. Small plants of Bouvardias set out of - 
doors in good soil at the end of May will grow 
very freely, and bloom beautifully in August 
and September. B. C. R. 


BOUVARDIAS. 

In the whole range of warm greenhouse plants 
we have nothing more truly or delicately beau¬ 
tiful than the Bouvardias. At any season—and 
there are few months in the year in which their 
flowers cannot be had by a little management— 
the clustered heads of neat tube-like blossoms 
are weloome and invaluable for making wreaths, 
bouquets, button-holes, and in floral work of all 
kinds; but jast now, when other flowers are 
scarce, their value beoomes doubled; Properly 
prepared plants are at the present time in their 
fullest beauty, and, with suitable treatment, 
will continue in bloom, more or less, for some 
weeks to come ; in fact, they are at their beat 
during the whole time when flowers of any kind 
are most scarce and highly prized. Then their 
colours are so varied and charming—pure-white, 
delicate blush, rosy-pink, orange, bright-scarlet, 
andcreamy-yellowareall represented, while some 
are delioiously fragrant, and the comparatively 
new double-flowered forms afford a still greater 
variety. Lastly, they are so easily managed, 
when once their nature and requirements are 
understood, that no one possessing a fairly heated 
greenhouse need fear to undertake their culture, 
while their neat bushy habit when well grown 
forms their by no means least attraction. The 


Work In the Town Garden. 

For the next three months, at least, little or nothing 
oan be done oat-of-doors, and the greater part of both the 
work and enj9ym*Dt must be fonnd In the green house and 
window garden. Those who desire to have plenty of 
bright flowers early In the year will find a small structure 
which oan be kepb some 10 degs. higher than the green¬ 
house very useful now. Forcing cannot be carried on in 
town gardens to nearly the same extent as where the air 
is purer and light more abundant, nor oan things be got 
in bloom so early, as a rule, but moat plants oan be 
brought on gently, and bloomed some week), if not 
months, before their natural season, with some amount of 
care. As a rale, however, town-grown plants are not 
strong enough to endure forcing, so that It beoomes neces¬ 
sary to purchase fresh oountry-grown stuff annually for 
this purpose. Baiba of all klads are among the most 
easily managed of all subjects In this way, and any Hya¬ 
cinths, naturally early varieties of Tallps, N arciisus, iso., 
that are already well rooted, If brought into a temperature 
of 65 degi. to 65 degs., or thereabouts, and kept fairly 
moist, will be In bloom in a very few weeks’ time. Do not. 
however, expose the tender tops that have been blanched 
under the plunging material too suddenly, bat plaos 
them under the stage for three or four days, or oovereaoh 
crown with a thumb pot or a pinch of Coooa fibre just at 
first; keep the plants well up to the glass also, so as to 
ensure stout stems that will be able to hold up their heads 
without support. Oroouces oannot endure muoh heat, 
and Indeed should be kept plunged In a oold-frame until 
the buds appear, when they may be removed to the green- 


Double Bouvardia Alfred Neuner. 


house to expand ; Snowdrops are also folly as impatiectof 
forcing. Early kinds of Aaalsas, whose bads are already 
well set and prominent, may be placed in a warmth of 
about 60degs, and If frequently syringed overhead will 
begin to bloom before long. Camellias must nob be forced, 
anything above 50 degs. at this season often oausing the 
buds to drop Instead of opening, bub If they made their 
growth and eet the buds early, the flowers of the cld 
double white and one or two others will be already expand¬ 
ing naturally In a greenhouse temperature. Sohlzostylls 
coodnea Is a pretty Gladlolue-llke bulb that flowers freely 
at this season In a fairly warm greenhouse temperature. 
Epicrises of the early-aoweiiog section, tuoh as hya- 
ointha and Mont Blano, will now be opening, and should 
have a rather warm corner in the greenhouse, with a fair 
supply of water, and a little weak liquid-manure. Keep 
Cinerarias and Herbooeous CJaloeolarlaa cool and moisr, yet 
safe from frost and free from Insects. B. O. R. 

Wintering 1 bedding 1 Calceolarias.— 
The uninitiated are very apt) to err in the winter 
treatment of these plants. They shonld by no 
means be introduced into a dry, airy structure, 
but be kepb in a brick pit, leaving air on it con¬ 
stantly, and closing the light, and covering them 
over in sharp weather. In February the tops 
shonld be well syringed with Tobacoo-water to 
kill green- fly. Harden the plants off by removing 
the light or lights on all favourable occasions, 
and set them out early in April, covering each 
plant with a flower-pot on frosty nights. Snoh 
treatment will ensure a hardy constitution and 
vigorous growth, and will reduce the ravages of 
the Calceolaria disease to a minimum. — C. 


Bouvardia has always been a favourite flower of 
mine; at one time I used to grow them into 
great bushes 3 feet or 4 feet high, and nearly as 
much through, and to give some idea of their 
vigour and hardiness I may eay that I have over 
and over again propagated, grown, and bloomed 
them well—have had them in full flower at 
Christmas—where Roses would not grow at all, 
and scaroely a pip of even the hardiest Zonal 
Pelargonium could expand from November till 
March. Many amateurs and others have an idea 
that the Bouvardia is a difficult subject to 
manage. Not a bit of it; it will grow and bloom 
as freely as a Fuchsia if you go the right way to 
work. The 

Chief requirements of this plant are : firstly, 
a reason ot thorough rest annually after the 
flowering period is over. This may take place 
at any time from October until the next April, 
or even May, but should be of a not leas dura¬ 
tion than about eight weeks. During that 
time the plants should remain in a cool, airy, 
and somewhat dry atmosphere, suoh as that 
of an ordinary cool greenhouse, where frost 
is just excluded, and little more; and only 
sufficient water should be given to keep 
the soli from becoming dust-dry and the wood 
from shrivelling. When required to start 
again they should be cut back more or less, 
according to the size the plants are intended to j 


9322 — Lilium long iflonim.— Yes, this 
Lily must be watered through the winter. To 
keep it in a dry soil will injure the growth, 
water the soil as often as you see it getting dry. 
How often it may want water depends upon the 
position it ocoupies. If it is on a shelf or stage 
in a greenhorn e, onoe a week would not be too 
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often, bat I do not like keeping Lillee through 
the winter on shelves or benohes ; they do belt 
on the floor, where the pots oan stand on a cool 
bat bom. In euoh a position they do not want 
watering nearly so often.— J. C. C. 

- Do not water until the green shoots 

appear above the earth, and then keep reason¬ 
ably moist, giving oooasional doses of liquid - 
manure. It would have been better if a little 
decayed manure had been mixed with the oom- 
post in whioh you potted your bulbs, as Lilies 
are very hungry subjects, and will bear a good 
deal of feeding. 1 always grow these ana all 
other hardy Lilies in the open, as I find that 
although the flower-stem becomes more dwarf 
in habit when left out-of-doors, the blooms are 
finer and more numerous than under pot culture. 
—A. G. Butler. 


SOME GOOD NEW ZONAL 
PELARGONIUMS. 

One of the most taking things 1 have seen lately 
is the new single-flowered Zonal Pelargonium 
R. Dean. We have heard a great deal about 
the blue Pelargonium, but for my own part, I do 
not expeot to see a truly blue Zonal, nor yet a 
blue Chrysanthemum or Primula, just yet 
awhile. This one is not by any means blue, but 
is of a very bright shade of violeb-purple, which, 
though not a fashionable oolour just now, 
is a very telling one. We have had a good 
many of this shade, beginning with Dr. Denny ; 
and up to the present my favourite has been 
Ferdinand Kauffer, from whioh the one now 
under notice is a seedling. As I saw a batch of 
il in full bloom recently, it Is a dwarf, oompaot 
grower, with a profusion of moderate sized 
heads of well-formed pips, nearly oiroular in 
outline, fully 1£ inohes in diameter, of a bright 
purplish-magenta, with the orange-scarlet eye 
common to all of this section. The long habit, 
loose flowers, and narrow petals of Dr. Denny, 
and others of this olass, have been entirely 
superseded, and R. Dean gives us a oompaot and 
shapely plant, and handsome flowers of prac¬ 
tically a new oolour. Another new departure is 
found in 

Souvenir ds Marande, a rosy-salmon 
coloured flower, with a large pure-white eye, 
and curiously mottled, one might almost say 
spotted, all over. It is quite dtstinot from all 
the rest of this or any other oolour, and alto¬ 
gether is a bold, handsome and striking flower. 
Fiery Cross is the most brilliantly ooloured thing 
yet seen among Zonals, and should find a place 
in every collection. It is evidently a descendant 
of the old John Gibbons, having the same 
peculiarly intense fiery-soarlet hue, only much 
brighter, and very similar, nearly zonelees 
foliage. But the habit is much more compact and 
floriferous, and the flowers are larger, brighter, 
and rounder. I should say it would make a 
grand winter-blooming kind. Swanley White 
(single) is the largest and finest of its oolour yet 
sent out, vigorous in growth, with large circular 
pips of the purest whiteness. Another fine large 
white is Lily. Bridesmaid is a beautiful blush, 
and Mrs. Joynson, blush-white, with a rich 

S ink eye. Countsss of Derby Is a fine Urge 
ower of a mottled salmon oolour, nearly scarlet 
in the centre, and white round the edges. Of 
doubles I noticed M. Bruant (soft, bright-scarlet, 
with very large pips), Gold finder (orange-scarlet), 
Baaut4 Jroitevin (salmon), and Gloire de France 
(somewhat similar in oolour), as especially fine. 
Silver Queen is a fine dwarf double white, but 
does not expand at this season nearly as well as 
Swanley Doable White. B. C. R. 

9336.—Pelargonium not flowering.— 
If you had said what olass of Pelargonium your 
plant belongs to, whether a Zonal or the show 
dais, I could have advised with more certainty. 
If it belongs to the show olass it is not likely to 
flower well at any time trained to a back wall. 
It will probably give you a few flowers on the 
tops of the shoots next summer. If it belongs 
to the Zonals it is only a question whether it 

f ete light and air enough to induce it to flower. 

f these conditions are provided the plant ought 
to blossom the greater part of the spring and 
summer.—J. C. C. 

9323. —Marguerites not flowering.— 

This is somewhat unusual, though I think these 

S lants have been both later and shyer in bloom- 
ig this season than usuaL Did they get enough 
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sunshine ? Or perhaps the house was kept too 
dose and moist. They may have had too much 
water, and the growth thus too soft and weak 
to flower. Try keeping them rather dry for a 
time as soon as the pots are full of roots, to 
induoe the formation of buds, and then give 
plenty of liquid-manure to develop the flowers 
fully. A little sulphate of ammonia, of the 
strength of half an ounoe to the gallon, is an 
excellent thing to push things into bloom; apply 
it twioe a week, but do not continue it too long. 
-B. C. R. _ 

SCARLET GUERNSEY LILY (NERINE 
FOTHERGILLI). 

This is a gorgeous bulbous plant, and one that 
requires but a small amount of care and atten¬ 
tion, while the faot of its flowering this season, 
when so many summer blooming plants are on 
the wane, is an additional merit. Many people 
fail to flower it in a satisfactory manner, but 
year after year at Baron Sohroeder's it is, during 
the autumn, one of the most conspicuous 
features. One great oause of failure in the cul¬ 
tivation of these plants is that many people dry 
them off after flowering ; whereas they really 
make their growth during the winter and early 
spring, and require all the light they oan have 
at that season, instead of being plaoed under¬ 
neath the stage in the vain hope of inducing 
them to go to rest. Where the plants are in 
good condition, the beautiful bright rich 
vermilion-coloured flowers will be now at their 
best, while the glaucous foliage is also effective. 
Besides the riah colouring of the blooms, they 
appear overspread with a lustre like frosted 
gold, which is remarkably striking. The soil 
best [suited for this Nerine is good, fibrous, 
rather heavy loam, with a little leaf-mould and 
a liberal admixture of silver sand. These plants 
dislike being disturbed at the roots, so that they 
should not be potted unless it is absolutely 
necessary. 

Thorough drainage is essential to their well¬ 
doing. In the case of plants that are now flower¬ 
ing they should, when the blooms are over, be 
stUl kept in the greenhouse in as light a position 
as possible, where they may be allowed to stand 
till about next May, by whioh time they will be 
in quite a dormant condition. If they have been 
well exposed to the light the bulbs will be plump 
and hard. Then a very good plan is to turn 
them out-of-doors and stand them where they 
will be fully exposed to the sun, such as at the 
foot of a south wall or in a narrow border in 
front of a glass structure. Wherever they are 
put, care must be taken that worms do not enter 
the pots, for they will play great havoc with the 
plants, not only destroying the drainage, but 
also making the soil in snoh a state that it is 
absolutely neoessary to repot, and this consider¬ 
ably lessens the chanoe of the bulbs floworing. 
If they are roasted up in a sunny spot and only 
watered about once a fortnight, they will by 
about the end of July commence to noth up 
their flower-spikes, when they should be taken 
into the greenhouse or a oold frame, and those 
that are showing flower must be from that time 
watered when necessary. If the spikes are not 
visible the plants are better if kept dry for a 
little longer, and if watered too freely before the 
blooms are seen a large orop of leaves often 
results at the expense of the flower. The major 
variety of Nerine Fothergilli is the largest and 
most imposing of the genus, but all are very 
beautiful, and well worthy of a little speoial oare 
and attention. P. 


ON WATERING POT-PLANTS. 

Great care and experience are requisite in 
watering plants in pots, small ones especially. 
When one goes into a greenhouse and finds cdl 
the plants sickly-looking objects, bare of leaves 
at the bottom, and infested with insects, the 
oause may generally be put down to careless or 
insufficient watering. If a plant, especially if 
it is in full growth, or in or showing for 
bloom, is allowed to want for water for any 
length of time, not only do the leaves fall or 
assume a sickly appearance, but the tender 
feeding points of the roots suffer and become 
crippled, or perish altogether. When water is 
at last given they are unable to absorb it, the 
soil becomes so sodden and sour, and the plant 
will not reoover for a long time, even if it does 
not die outright. Notwithstanding all that has 
i been said in Gardening (not to speak of other 


papers) I am constantly being asked, with 
reference to a certain plant, “ How often must it 
be watered ?” The golden rule for watering, aa 
everyone should know, is not to give a drop 
until it is really required—that is, until the soil 
shows signs of dryness; then to give enough to 
moisten every root-fibre and particle of soil, and 
show itself at the drainage hole. This may be 
once a month in winter, or twioe a day in 
winter, but the rule holds good in either case. 
Of course some plants need more than others— 
Ferns and Spiraeas, for instance, require to be 
kept almost constantly moist while In growth, 
while Heaths and other hard-wooded plants 
should never be watered until actually dry. 
Plants that have just been repotted, or shifted 
into a larger size, or out back, must also be kept 
rather dry for a time, the former until the roots 
get well hold of the fresh soil, and the latter 
because the demand upon them is not nearly so 
great for the time. In all other oases the roots 
should never want for water for more than an 
hour or two. B. C. R. 

SPOTTED LILY (LILIUM SPECIOSUM). 
This Lily is of good constitution—that is to say, 
under anything like favourable conditions it may 
be depended upon to both grow and flower well. 
As a border Lily it is very satisfactory, while It 
may be grown in pots for flowering at this season 
under glass. Of course, specimens may be made 
as large as desired by putting several bulbs 
together when potting, but when it is desired to 
grow them singly a pot 5 inches or 6 inches in 
diameter, according to the strength of the bulb, 
is large enough, and when so treated they may 
be often drooped into ornamental pots and vases, 
whioh would not be the case if they were all 
grown into large specimens. Very little 
assistance Is derived from keeping them under 
glass at any period during their growing season, 
so that though our plants when first potted are 
stood in a cold frame, they are plaoed outside 
directly the frosts are over and allowed to 
remain there till the buds are on the point of 
expanding, when they are removed under glass. 
There is then no danger of the blooms being 
marred by heavy rains whioh sometimes happens 
when in the open ground. A good plan when 
first potting them is to place the bulb rather 
deeply in the pot and put in only just enough 
soil to cover the bulb, then when turning them 
out of the frame in the spring the remaining 
space in the pot should be filled up with some 
good soil, consisting of loam, peat, or leaf-mould, 
well-decayed manure, and sand. The roots that 
make their appearance at the base of the stem 
will run into tnls with freedom and serve greatly 
to strengthen the stem and keep the leaves in 
good condition. As the flower-buds become 
developed occasional doses of liquid-manure wfll 
also be of service. The only inseot pests that 
trouble this Lily are aphides, and they rarely 
put in an appearance, but if present they can be 
readily cleared off by a good syringing with 
Tobacco-water. H. 


PLANTS FOR AN UNHEATED HOUSE. 

9265.—The following plants are suitable for a 
oold house at various seasons : Aspidistras lurfda 
and variegate are hardy; water the variegata 
only with dear water; soil—loam, pounded brick, 
and old mortar rubbish. Agaves and Aloes: These 
are beautifully marked or spotted, and some when 
in flower are very handsome ; soil—equal parts 
loam and sand. Azaleas and Araucarias are 
very beautiful; soil—good turfy, sandy peat and 
loam, with a dash of U af-mould. Aloy sia citric 
dora (the Lsmon-soented Verbena); soil—any 
good porous loam. African Hemp: This is a 
splendid old plant; it may be cultivated out- 
of-doors in the summer and brought into the 
greenhouse at the approach of frost; soil—two 
parts loam, one part peat. Abutilona: These are 
admirably adapted for covering the ends and 
pillars of houses; soil—equal parts loam and 
leaf-mould; this is a flowering plant. Brug- 
mansias: The house must be lofty to grow t ho se 
handsome flowering plants; they commence 
flowering in July and continue until Christmas; 
soil—any good garden. Coronilla glauca varie¬ 
gata : These are beautiful yellow flowering 
plants; soil—loam, leaf-mould, peat, and sand 
in equal parts. Camellias : Of these there are 
any amount of varieties; the flowers are all 
perfection; soil—equal parte loam, leaf-mould, 
peat, and a fair quantity of sand. Clematis, 
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New Zealand : Thla plant produce* myriad* of 
white flower* on large plant* ; aoll—equal part 
of peat and loam, with a liberal addition of 
sand, oharooal, and crushed bone*; thl* la a 
climber. Chorosema cordata splendens : Th is 
is a very handsome plant for oovering pillar* or 
trellises ; flowers during March and April; soil 
—equal parts loam and leaf-mould. Begonia* : 
Flowers various, during the summer month*; 
■oil—loam and leaf-mould equal proportion*. 
Phormiums: These are perfectly hardy ; soil— 
■andy, turfy loam. Palm* ; The following are 
a good selection — Arcca Baueri, lutesoens, 
and iubra; Chamoarops excelsa, humilif, and 
Fortunel, Corypha australis, Latania borbonica, 
Phu nix daotylifera, reolinata, sylvestrls, and 
tenuis; the above-named will do well In the fol¬ 
lowing oompoflt—two part* loam,oneof peat, and 
a little sand. Solanums : These are very pretty 
berry-bearing plant*; soil—any good, rloh, 
porous soil. Pernettyas: These carry a heavy 
crop of berries ; soil—peat; If that is soarce, 
they will do well in turf-mould or sandy loam, 
as long a* lime doe* not exist. Fern*: There 
ia a wide selection far too numerous to mention 
here ; the beat are Adiantum Capillus-Veneris, 
cornub tense, magnlfioum, and undulatum; 
Pteria serrulate, cristata, soaberula, tremula, 
and cretioa, Alsophlla australis, and Selaginella 


loam, peat, and leaf-mould. I may jest add 
that u Novice ” could not grow the Adiantum 
ouneatum, the Maid*n-hair Fern, in a oold-house. 

Sidney L. Browne. 


93oa.—Repotting a nlght-bloomlng Oereua — 
The repotting had oetoer wait till spring, say, about 
February or March The pots must be well drained, and 
the oompoefc should be made porous with oharooal and a 
little old plaster.—K. li. 

9321 .—Steph&notla florlbunda In a cool ?reen- 
house.— Keep the roots of this plant dry In winter if the 
temperature falls below 50 degs. Enough water should be 
given to keep the leaves fresh ; but not more.- E. II. 

-If you give the plant muoh water It will die In a 

low temperature. Keep It as dry as possible without 
allowing the wood to ehrlvei, and do not let the tempera¬ 
ture fall below 40 degr. at the lowest.—B. 0. R. 


FINE LEAVED PLANTS IN THE 
FLOWER GARDEN. 

The use in gardens of plants having large and 
handsome leaves, noble or gracefal port, has 
taught us the value of grace and verdure amid 
masses of low and unrelieved flowers, and haa 
reminded ns how far we have, in many cases, 
diverged from Nature’s wavs of displacing the 
beauty of vegetation, our love for rude colour 
having led us to ignore the exquisite and inex¬ 
haustible way ia whioh plants are naturally 


and greenneas in sheltered positions, where its 
leaves oould not be torn to shreds by storms, 
through all onr recent hard winters. A hand¬ 
some and useful, and hardy plant, too, Is the 
one we here illustrate—the variegated form of 
the Coltsfoot (Tusailsgo Farfara variegata) It 
may be used with good effect in shady positions 
where other plants will not thrive. It aoes well 
as an edging to a clump of Ferns (whioh should 
be abundantly used in all gardens), or as a ground¬ 
work to other plents with graceful foliage. Caro 
must be taken to keep it within bounds, as it 
Incresses itself like a Nettle or Couch Grass by 
growing underground. By a eeleotion from the 
vast number of hardy plants now In the country, 
and by associating with them, where convenient, 
glass-house plants that may be placed out for 
the summer, we may have as muoh variety and 
beauty of form as can be desired for the flower- 
garden or pleasure ground. Among the 

Tenderer plants we must choose such as 
will make a healthy growth in sheltered places 
In the warmer parte of England and Ireland. In 
all parts the kinds with permanent foliage, such 
as the New Zealand Flax and the nardier 
Dracaenas, will be found os effective as around 
London and Paris, and to such the northern 
gardener should turn his attention as muoh as 
possible. Even If it were possible to cultivate 



Plants IS Our Readies' Gardens: A {food specimen of the variegated Coltsfoot in Dogmera/leld Gardens. Engraved for 
OARDENUto Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mr. It. Mason Good, WinehSeld, Hants. 


Kraussiana ; soil—equal parts loam, leaf-mould, 
peat, and thoroughly decayed manure, with a 
goodly proportion of sand ; neither peat nor 
manure are really necessary ; coal ashes or bog- 
mould are excellent substitutes. Vallota 
purpurea (Soarborough Lily): Flowers are soarlet; 
soil—equal parts loam, leaf-mould, and peat 
Rhododendrons: There are too many varieties 
to name here; pot them in sandy peat very 
firm. Fuchsias : These sre wonderfully showy ; 
soil—two parts loam, one leaf-mould, and one 
old hot bed. Habrothamnus : These are splendid 
plants, bearing large olasters of rosy blooms; soil 
—two parts loam, one leaf-mould. Hydrangeas: 
These are beantifnl ; soli—rich sandy loam 
Primulas: Colours are various, flowering all 
the winter; soil—two parts loam and one leaf- 
mould. Calla eethioplca (Arum Lilies) : These 
are sweet-joented, trumpet-shaped Lilies, pure 
white ; soil—any good garden. Fragrant Olive: 
A yellow-flowered evergreen, growing 4 feet 
high ; soil—equal parts fibre loam and peat 
I*p*geriai: All tne varieties ars suitable, 
alba being the most ussfol and free-flowering ; 
toil—equal parte leaf-mould and peat, with a 
little oharooal and sand; this is a olimber. 
Fassiflora : Constance Elliott la the beet variety, 
* free-flowering 
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arranged. We should compose from Nature 
as landscape artiste do. We may have in onr 
gardens—and without making wildernesses of 
them either—all the shade, the relief, the grace, 
and the beauty of Nature. But are we to adopt 
this system in ita purity, as shown, for example, 
by Mr. Gibson, when superintendent of Batber- 
sea-park? Certainly not. To oarry it out in 
private gardens an expense would be necessary 
whioh is, in nearly ail oases, quite Impossible. 
We oan, however, introduce into our gardens 
most of its better features. We can vary their 
oontents and render them more Interesting by 
its aid. A better effeot than any yet generally 
seen in an English garden may be made by 
Planting hardy ones only. There is the 
Pampas Grass, whioh, when well grown, is un 
surpassed by anything that requires protection. 
There are the Ynooas, handsome and thoroughly 
hardy, and whioh, if planted well, are not sur¬ 
passed by anything of like habit we oan grow in 
a hot-house. There are the Arundoa conapicua 
and Donax, and fine hardy plants like Crambe 
cor difolia, Rheum Emodi, Ferulas, and many 
umbelliferous plants as graoeful as some of the 
tendersst exotics. Acanthuses, too, when well 
rown, are very suitable for this use. Then we 
ave a hardy Palm, that has preserved Its health 


the softer-growing kinds, like the Ferdinandas, 
to the same perfection In all parts as in the 
south of England, lb would by no means be 
everywhere desirable, as these kinds sre not 
capable of being used indoors in winter. The 
many fine evergreen plants that oan stand out 
in the summer without the least injury, and 
may be transferred to the conservatory in 
autnmn, there to produce as fine an effeot all 
through the oold months as they do in the 
flower-garden in summer, are the best. But of 
far greater importance are the hardy plants, for 
however few oan indulge in the luxury of tender 
plants, or however few the spots in whioh they 
can be put out in safety, many may enjoy those 
that are hardy, and that, too, with far less 
trouble than is required by tender ones. W. 


9276 -Fowl-manure.—This is so exoellent manure, 
but it la about as strong aa Peruvian guano, and should be 
ueed sparingly. It will anewer for all tbe orope named, 
but it doea better to mix it with stable-manure, and tbrow 
tbe whole up In a heap, until it baa reached a certain stage 
of deoay. If it cannot be mixed with other manure, itls 
better to keep it dry, and use it In a dry elate.—J. D. E. 

-This le a very powerful nitrogen sous manure, and 

should therefore be applied In moderaiioo, whioh la almost 
the only oare necessary The result would be benefited by 
using some toper phosphate at the same lime, especially 
where It ia a question of frail growing.— M. R. 0. A. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

GLADIOLI NOT FLOWERING. 

9278.—*' Tim ” hM evidently not had mnoh 
experience in the onltare of the Gladiolus. 
When well grown it Is one of the most elegant 
of antumn- Cowering plants; but how to grow it 
well—that is the question? And many more 
readers of Gardening are interested in it 
besides “ Tim. ” No donbt the beautiful hybrids 
of G. gandavenais are meant; and in that case 
the oorms ought to be taken up about the end 
of Ootober in fine weather. As they are dug 
up, remove as much soli as possible without dis¬ 
turbing the small bulblets clinging to the parent 
bulb; out the stems off olose to the oorm or 
bulb and plaoe them at once in flower-pots or 
boxes. It there are only two or three plants of 
a sort, each variety may be put by itself with 
the label. They should be put in a dry, airy room 
for a week or two, until the soil is quite dry, 
when the bulblets maybe removed, put in sand, 
and wrapped up in paper. The fibrous roots 
oan be cut off from the old bulbs, and they may 
be put away in a dry plaoe for the winter. If 
the collection is large, a certain portion may be 
planted at intervals of two weeks from the end 
of February until the end of April, ohoosing a 
fine day if possible, and when the ground is dry. 
The Qladiolus likes a rioh, deep soil of a sandy 
nature; but it will not do to allow the manure 
to come into immediate contact with the roots, 
even if it is well decayed manure. I always 
plaoe a little dean sand under and over the 
bulbs when planting them, and the crown of the 
bulbs should be 3 inches underground. They 
require oopious supplies of water all through the 
growing and flowering season if the weather is 
hot and dry. In oold weather there does not 
seem to be sufficient root action, and it would 
almost be better to err on the side of dryness. 
The result of pouring oold water on oold soil 
produces what we may term the “ yellows,” for 
the foliage becomes yellowish and striped with 
brown in some oases. When treated as above 
there is no difficulty in getting even small bulbs 
to flower. Some amateurs go in for bulbs that 
cost little money, mistaking this for cheapness. 
The beat are those most recently introduced, 
although many of them require weeding out 
before they oan be recommended. Some readers 
of Gardening I know have light purees, to suoh 
I would say purchase a dozen varieties as under: 
Afrioain, Baroness B. Coutts, Da Mirbel, Flam¬ 
boyant, Giganteus, Leda, Lulli, Meyerbeer, 
Murillo, Phoenix, Hercules, and Shakespeare. 
The above are all oheap, from sixpence to a 
shilling eaoh. When they oome into flower It 
is very interesting to 

Hybridise the bist varieties to produce 
seeds, and as muoh seed may be obtained from 
half-a dozen plants as would produoe a thousand 
seedlings. It all ought to be hybridised. The 
plant intended to produoe seeds should be 
watched, and as the flowers open, or, in fact, 
before they quite open, the anthers must be 
removed from the top of the stamens with the 
fingers ; this must be done, of course, before the 
pollen-oases burst. The flower will not be in a 
oondition to hybridise before the petals open out 
wide, when it is easy to apply the dark-brown 
pollen to the stigma of the seed-bearer, the 
viscid substance thereon causing it to adhere. 
About ten in the forenoon is a good time to do 
it. The capsules swell rapidly, and as soon as 
they burst open gather and lay them out on 
paper in a dry room. Keep them in a dry plaoe, 
ana sow them over a hotbed the last week in 
March or the first hi April—say, fifty seeds In 
a 7-inoh pot. The plants will be above ground 
in less than two wooes, and as they increase in 
growth admit more air until the end of May, 
when the lights may be removed night and day. 
The plants will produce bulbs ranging in size 
from a Pea to a Filbert. Plant them out in the 
open ground the following March, and nearly all 
of them will flower, many producing spikes good 
enough to win prizes at a well-oon tested exhibition. 
Many, too, will be as good as the parents, and 
distinct from them. Those who have time and 
opportunity to attend to the crossing of the 
Gladiolus might well take up the summer¬ 
flowering section. Personally, I may say, I 
have often longed to repeat some of the experi¬ 
ments which the Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert in¬ 
dulged in, in his garden atSpofforth. He writes 
of the summer-flowering species of Gladiolus at 
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page 365 of the “ AmarylUdaotHe experi¬ 
mented with them as quite hardy plants, and 
left them out in the open garden all through the 
winter. The natural soil of the garden was “ a 
good, yellowish, light loam, suitable for Barley,” 
but he states that they also suooeeded well in the 
artificial bordering of peat and sand. He was 
most suooessful in crossing G. cardinal!!, 
blandus, earns us, inflatus, Augustus, and 
tristls. He calls the produoe of these bis 
hardy crosses, and says the seedlings varied io 
oolour from “ white to soarlet, rose, ooppery, and 
blackish-purple,and some areexqulsltelyspeokled 
in consequence of the cross with G. tristis.” His 
remarks on the culture of these hardy plants are 
so excellent that they deserve to be enshrined 
In the memory of every lover of a hardy plant 
garden: “They suooeed best when grown 
into a thiok tuft, in which state the 
profusion of blossoms is admirable, the 
duster of bulbs and the old skins cf decayed 
bulbs permitting the wet to drain away, 
and preventing the earth from lying too olose and 
heavy on the bulbs in autumn and winter. 
Clusters have now stood undisturbed at Spof- 
forth above twenty years, with the precaution of 
covering them with leaves from November to 
March or April. There is danger In disturbing 
and parting them, for numbers will rot if re set 
separately, and if they must be divided, it is 
best to do so in April.” His plan of raising the 
seedlings is statedfurther on. “ Seedling Gladioli 
will flower often the first autumn. The best 
treatment is to sow the seed in pots, and give 
them shelter until the seedlings are pretty 
strong, and then turn out the ball unbroken 
into the border, where they will produoe a 
crowded nosegay of flowers of many shades of 
colour.” We have many more distinct and 
beautiful speoies now : bat only those possessing 
the requisite soil and climate may hope to bs 
successful. Our soil is too heavy and the 
climate bad; but I find G. Saunders! quite hardy 
In the open border, so alio are the G. purpureo- 
aurates hybrids on a sheltered part of the rock 
garden in made-up soil. G. cardinal!*, blandus, 
and tristis oan be purchased, and if some of the 
others grown by Herbert are not in the trade, 
we haveG. purpureo-anratus, Saundersl, byzan- 
tlnus, and Colville! instead.—J. D. E. 

-- The writer does not say In what part of 

England he resides. I never leave Gladioli 
in the ground here. How they may do in the 
south I cannot tell. I presume he means the 
gandavenais section. The early ones will do 
left in the ground and bloom. We have a very 
successful amateur grower in this town. He 
adopts, with great success, the following treat¬ 
ment, and I have also found it answer well. 
Early in March I plant on a pieoe of turf, the 
Grass side down. A hole large enough to con¬ 
tain the bulb is made, and the bulb is covered 
with soil. Ur the turf may be put into a 4 Inch 
pot, and the Gladioli planted in It. I then 
place them in a frame or greenhouse with only 
a gentle heat; sun-heat is sufficient. As soon as 
the plant has made some progress, say from 
2 inches to 4 inohes in height, it is planted out 
as follows : A hole Is dug, some oow or horse- 
manure put at the bottom, and turfy soil next. 
The sod, whioh is now permeated with the small 
fibrous roots, is placed in it, and covered with 
about 4 inohes of soil. In this climate this will 
be early in June. By this mode the small 
roots are not broken, and the growth Is not 
oheoked. I may add, when they are not 
in the pots I plaoe the sods in a very shallow 
box or on wood, to prevent the roots pene¬ 
trating into the ground. This is not neoes 
sary when in pots. 44 Tim ” says he has lifted 
his bulbs, and finds 41 the top, or old bulbs, are 
fine and sound, but the new ones underneath are 
poor, small flat things.” Surely this must be a 
mistake in writing ? The new bulb of the Gladi- 
lus Is always formed on the top; the poor, small, 
flat ones he speaks of are the old ones, and are 
utterly useless. If the writer intends to grow 
his Gladioli in the greenhouse I oan give no 
advice. I have never tried them there with 
success. But if to plant next spring in the open 
ground I should certainly take them up, ana if 
any are making roots or growth plant them in 
4-inoh pots as before described, and keep in a 
cool plaoe free from frost. All that are at rest 
I should keep so till spring. This has here been 
a very fine year for them. Though the roots 
never properly ripened in 1887, this year they 
are good.— J. Bodsfibld. 


CARNATIONS IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
To assume that an opponent bases his visus on 
an absolutely false supposition, Is a delightful)* 
summary and easy way of dealing with hii 
objections, but whether it quite satiafaotoriW 
answers them is another matter. “ A.” tellsni 
in Gardening, Aug. 31, page 357, that “(Jw. 
nations are perfectly hardy plants,” and h 
appears to regard any view not coinciding with 
this as so transparently wrong that it is beneath 
discussion. If “A.” is right and Carnations an, 
•s he states, “perfectly hardy,” I oan only*? 
that the power they possess of simulating 
delicaoy is quite marvellous, and that die 
strange habit—whioh “ A himtelf admits they 
occasionally manifest—of dying by the score in 
winter is, to say the least, a highly unusual and 
unbecoming way of showing perfect hardiness 
With “A,” and probably with nnmbenof 
other growers, Carnations are, no donbt, per¬ 
fectly hardy, bnt with me, and in many gardens 
that I know, they urquestionably are not to, 
unless “ hardy ” can be construed into meaning 
given to die in very large numbers in the whiter. 
Carnations with me seldom go through a uoend 
winter. I never ooddle them at aU, the layers 
are rooted in the beds in the ordinary 
way from whioh they are removed in the end o( 
September or beginning of Ootober to their 
permanent quarters A fair proportion of than 
generally survive the first winter, but by the 
spring of the second year the beds oontain 
scarcely a living Carnation, and the mortality 
cannot be explained by the supposition that my 
garden is an especially trying one in which to 
winter plants. Suoh is not the case. Tigridiaa 
and Dahlias do perfectly well out-of-doors all 
the year round in it, and such shrubs as OlearUi 
always stand the winter here. Sinoe reading 
44 A’s ” article I visited a large garden iu which 
last year a lovely border of Carnations wai an 
especial and very beautiful feature. I saw with 
surprise that the border was praotloally empty, 
as there were not more than a oouple of dozen 
Carnation plants scattered through it, and the 
extraordinary dieappe&ranoe of the remamdet 
was sx plained by the usual, 41 We lost then all 
last winter.” Perhaps fatalities like this, 
whioh, iu my experience, are of by bo msani 
rare occurrence, have more to do with the 
neglect of Carnations them any general want oi 
appreciation of their bsauty. These disaitan 
appear to be by no means confined to Irish 
gardens—of which I am writing—for 1 heard 
the other day from a friend, whose garden is cb 
the east coast of Sootland, and who has grown 
as fine Carnations as any I havs ever seen, that 
this year they failed miserably. “A.” speak* 
of the culture of Carnations as “so easy and 
giving so little trouble. ” This, again, no desk, 
is his own experience, bub others havs a ray 
different tale to tell. Where Carnations aw no: 
perfectly at home—and this, unfortunately, i* 
frequently the oase—they are subjeot to ww 
fatal dieeaees, and they invariably fall a prry 
where wlreworm exists—a far from uneommm 
post. For my own part, I can only say that» 
very great deal of trouble is invariably rswardw 
by the minimum of success, if suooess it csbm 
called at all. It, therefore, seems to ms wkff 
to warn intending growers of Carnations of w 
difficulties which lie before them than to poto 
them to an altogether “Primrose” p»».- 
H. M. W. 

-The number of Gardening for Aug. 31* 

page 357, containing “A’s” artioleonCan* 
tions in the flower garden, was posted to mem 
the country, where I am staying on a holidsf- 
and as it happens that the garden here oontsw 
a striking corroboration of tne views “A wf* 
I write to tell your readers the faots. Tenyejj* 
sgo a lady took the house and brought with n« 
some small plants of the old White and On® 1 ® 
Clove, whioh were planted about the 8*™“^ 
every aspeot except a north. These plants 
never been layered or touohed in any way •»» 
they were planted, with the exception of a w* 
layers, whioh I made rad afterwards transfer" 
to my London garden. The old plants b«s 
all in the most vigorous health. The old 
are an inch in diameter, but the was* 8 r0 *L 
strong and thiok that they cannot besewnwjj 
searched for by turning aside the growth, 
plants, especially of the crimson variety. 
long and most profusely. They oome into 
in July and at the end of that month* £rL 
August a plant may have more than 100 woom* 
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on io at onoe. At the end of August I oounted 92 
blooma*on one plant, and the following week the 
plant* were out over and a basketful of blooms 
sent away to a friend, so there must have been 
considerably over 100 before then! Last year 
I was here in the middle of Ootober and the 
plants were still blooming. The individual 
flowers are a trifle small, but the blooms of the 
crimson variety very bright in colour. The 
■oil is light and exceedingly well drained, and 
never has any manure. It becomes duBt-dry 
in summer. The layers which I transferred to 
my London garden were of the crimson variety, 
and were planted in fairly rich, but heavy soil. 
The blooms produced have been larger than on 
the old plants in the country, and much darker 
in colour, but not nearly so many. One of the 
foremen at a large nursery said they were 
the finest blooms he had seen for years, 
and that the layers I had taken this year were 
very good and strong. I attribute my success 
in London to having taken my stock from plants 
that had always been grown hardily and never 
coddled. I do not suppose, however, that I 
can keep plauts in London for ten years 
in the open and never lose any of them ; but 
I kept them through the last wet winter, 
although I lost others which I had pur¬ 
chased as hardy border varieties. Moreover, 
there are plants of the old Clove which have 
stood the winter in the garden on the Thames 
Embankment for some years, but I cjo not know 
how many. I think the best way in London 
is to leave your plants out ; but, as you may 
lose some, have a few iu small pots in a cold 




r- —-j of sand and free earth in the oourse of 
filing up, and everything will grow. Frogs 
will dwell in it, and save the plants from ver¬ 
min.—C. E., Lyme Regis . 


A GOOD ROCK PLANT. 

Vernal Gentian or Fellwort (Gentiana 

VERNA). 

Tula charming rook plant, the type of much that 
is beautiful in alpine vegetation, is by no means 
so difficult of cultivation as is commonly sup¬ 
posed. A few things are, however, essential to 
Buooess in its management, and these are far 
from difficult to secure. They are good, deep, 
sandy loam on a level spot, abundance of water 
during the warm and dry months, if the soil be 
not deep and moist, and perfeot exposure to the 
sun. Grit or broken limestone may be advan¬ 
tageously mingled with the soil; but, if there be 
plenty of sand, they are not essential. A few 
pieces half buried on the surface of the ground 
will tend to prevent evaporation and guard the 
plant till it has taken root. It is so dwarf that if 
weeds be allowed to grow round it they soon injure 
it. In moist districts, where there is a good, 
deep, sandy loam, it may be grown on the front 
edge of a border, carefully surrounded by half' 
plunged stones. In all cases well-rooted speci¬ 
mens should be secured to begin with, as failure 
often occurs from imperfectly rooted, half-dead 
plants that would have little chance of surviving 
even if favoured with the air of their native 
wilds. It is important that the plant be not 
overshadowed or overrun by tall or straggling 



Vernal Gentian or Fellwort (Gentiana verna). 


frame. Plant these out early—say, iu February 
or the first week in March — and if unfavourable 
weather sets in, put a handlight over them. In 
this way you get the plants thoroughly estab¬ 
lished before hot weather comes, and they 
bloom freely, and the handlight keeps them 
fresh through the cold winds, which they do 
not stand when newly planted out of a frame. 
In addition to the old Clove, Paul Engleheart 
will be a valuable variety, I think ; but let pur¬ 
chasers procure their plants from a country nur¬ 
sery, where the stock is kept in the open. 

A. J. Bruce, 

,.^.-Liyiag. ont a email garden— 

, • t^mdwell does not say enough to afford a 
fair shot at his “ damp ” plot of ground. Where 
is it, and what Is the aspect, and does it get any 
sunshine ? In the absence of all knowledge on 
these points it is, however, perfectly safe to 
suggest something very different to his proposals. 
If he will do without Grass, which would be 
troublesome and comfortless, the better courso 
would be to oonstrucb a rockery with stone or 
burr8 » ,f near a brick field; and if also 
within reach of a stoneware pottery, he can get 
fantastic lumps very suitable to produce a 
pleasing effeob. Then make a central walk, or 
central rockery and a walk round. Plant spring 
bulbs, interspersed with alpine plants and 
autumn Crocuses, yellow and pink. By a 
judicious selection he oan have plants that 
flower in succession, so as to keep up a steady 
interest in his garden all'the year round Use 
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border flowers. This is easily guarded against 
by associating with it plants somewhat resem¬ 
bling it in stature. Those various conditions 
being observed, the Vernal Gentian will soon 
spread Into healthy little tufts and take care of 
itself from year to year, forming carpets on the 
rook garden and small beds or edgings on the 
level ground. In a wild state this plant is 
abundant in mountain pastures on the Alps of 
Cantral Europe, in Asia, and in Britain also. 

* " _ G. 

928 1. —Ranunculuses. —There is no suoh 
thing as a Scotch Ranunculus as distinct from 
the Persian (Ranunculus asiaticus). The same 
may be said of the French varieties. They are 
merely different strains or garden forms of the 
same plant. The Scotch varieties are remark¬ 
able for their quite globular flowers, of medium 
size, and of the richest and most beautiful 
colour. The French type are more vigorous in 
growth, have larger, and, in most oases, not 
quite such double flowers, but the habit of 
growth and time of flowering is the same. 
‘Q. Q.” must have had rather a singular 
experience if he has not seen double Frenoh 
varieties. Nor do I see where the word “ giant ” 
comes in. The Ranunculus is a modest flower, 
lowly in habit, but beautiful in the extreme. I 
have before me a catalogue of a large firm in 
whioh the Frenoh Ranunculus is thus described : 
•‘Giant double French Ranunoulus (Ranunculus 
asiaticus superbiBaimus. ,, “ Rosellina ” does not 
explain anything, and may bo merely another 


name for the above, or it may be what the seeds¬ 
men call double Turban Ranunoulus (R. 
africanus), a type with Pteony-formed flowers. 
I live near London. I plant early in March, 
and they flower about the second or third week 
in June, according to the season. I would have 
to keep the roots out of the ground until May to 
have them in flower so late as August.—J. D. E. 

9327.—Lifting and dividing an Irla. — These 
(German Irises) are very aooommodating, and may be 
divided and replanted in autumn or Bprlng. The rock- 
work may be too dry, especially as the plant is a large one. 
and deeper soil will be an advantage.— E. H. 

- The German Iris does best in a deep, 

moist loamy soil, enriohed with stable-manure. 
I put in a few small roots last year, and this 
autumn I was obliged to clear them out, as they 
had formed enormous masses, representing 
literally hundreds of flowering plants, which in 
another year would have filled my beds to the 
exclusion of more persistent bloomers. There is 
no doubt that division of the roots and a deeper 
soil will increase your blooms ; but remember 
that this plant is a very encroaching species, 
and therefoie may be put into any odd damp 
corner where it can get sunlight.—A. G. 
Butler. 

9302 —Planting Anemone laponica. — There 
may be planted either in autumn or eprieg. As the 
autumn is now merging Into winter, 1 ehould wait till 
spring. March is a good month for the work.- E. H. 

—— I should advise “ H. H.” to divide and plant this 
subject April, especially in such a neighbourhood ae 
Ubiflwick, where the atmosphere is cot ever pure. Every 
single orown or rooted bit will grow and make a good 
plant in the oourae of two or three years. If dry weather 
sets in subsequently, keep the soil moist.—B. 0. R. 

This perennial is so hardy that id docs 
nob much mabter when it is planted, as even if 
the leaves flag the roots are sure to live and throw 
up fresh growth in the spring. I usually take 
up the young offisots, whioh are all rooted, as 
soon as the plants have done blooming and 
replant immediately; all of these make good- 
sized flowering stocks by the following autumn. 

I should recommend “ H. H.” to plant on the 
first return of open weather, covering the crowns 

with a little dry, well-deoayed manure._ 

A. G. Butler, 

9310.—Brlnps alplnns— This beautiful little plant 
succeeds best in the small pockets eomeMmes found in 
shelving pieoes of rook, sheltered from extremes of 
weather, both heat and oold. The pookets should be filled 
with eandy-peat.—E. H. 

- The favourite home of this plant is on 

the top of old walls, where it increases rapidly 
and flowers freely. You oan grow it on rock- 
work if you plant it on a Bioping position where 
the sun oan reaoh it for the greater part of the 
day. Prepare a little bed of soil for the roots, 
and after covering them place a few small stones 
round to prevent the rain from washing away 
the earth from them. But if you have an old 
wall on whioh to plant it I advise you to do so 
at once, taking the same precaution to protect 
the root* as I have just advised. If you could get 
a few plants, of tho Cheddar Pink to associate 
with the Exinus on the wall, you would have 
two real gems amongst suoh plants. There 
are miles of old walls in the country attached 
to gardens that might be made beautiful wibh 
the two plants just mentioned if associated with 
them there were Ferns, Sedums, and similar 
plants.—J. C. C. 

9284. — Gypsophila paniculata —This 
plant does best when planted in a limestone 
soil. The one “Verbena ” names will do very 
well in the mixed border. The flowers are 
whitish and small and very numerous, the 
period of flowering being from June till August 
The height of this spocies is between 2 feet and 
3 feet, and it is a graceful and elegant peren¬ 
nial. It thrives best in a rather dryish soil, 
and more bo if some old lime or brick rubbish 
has been intermixed with it. It may be propa¬ 
gated by seeds, cuttings, or division, sown or 
taken at the usual time of other perennials. — 
Sidney L. Browne. 

9340 —Treatment ot Hollyhock cuttings— 
Keep the Holly hook outtiogs in the cold frame cr the 
greenhouse till April: then plant them out. If the cuttings 
arg6f P ° t8 * Cd gtt them 6trcn * b€,0 * e 

9363— Wintering plants. -All the plants mentioned 
being hardy perennials, there Is no reason why they 
B 5 0 .? *? 0 ! fuooeed eu*.-oMoor». I should, however, 

advisa that the seedilngs in boxes and pot, ehould ba 
thicned out and put Into a oold frame for the winter— 

A. (i. BUTLKR. 

9307.—Growing Lilium auratum.— 

In warm, well drained situations the bulbs may 
be planted at once. In oold situations I thculd 
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pot the bulb*, end plunge them In ashes In a 
oold frame, and plant oat in spring. Lilies do 
well in Rhododendron beds, where the soil is 
deep and rather light. Bat positions ooald be 
made In some sheltered situation. II exposed 
to the winds the flowers suffer so much. A mix¬ 
ture of leaf-mould and turfy-loam will do them 
well. It is a cood plan to work in a little sharp 
sand round tne bulbs when planting them; It 
keeps them In a dryer, warmer medium.—B. H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AS STANDARDS. 
In some districts Chrysanthemums grown as 
standards are greatly prised, therefore muoh 
attention is paid to their cultivation. There 
are different methods of training the heads of 
the plants; each cultivator has a plan of his 
own. The best plants that I have seen were 
those exhibited at the Bristol show last year. 
Possibly they had the smallest heads, but their 
feature was the good quality of the blooms pro- 
duoed. Some growers saorifioe numbers to 
quality, but in the oase of the Bristol plants the 
reverse was the case. Fifteen to twenty blooms 
were allowed to develop on each plant, the oon- 
sequenoe being that almost the whole of the 
blooms were good enough to out and plaoe upon 
the exhibition table at an ordinary show. The 
heads, about 2 feet in diameter, were rather flatly 
trained, and oarried large, healthy-looking foli¬ 
age. Incurved varieties are generally chosen in 
the Bristol neighbourhood. At the Brighton exhi¬ 
bitions, standards are often shown in large num¬ 
bers, and are quite a feature, being much admired 
by the visitors. Training the heads here takes 
quite another form. They are made to resemble 
small pyramids with a blunt top, the base being 
about 3 feet in diameter, and from 2 feet to 
3 feet high, freely flowered, but somewhat stiffly 
trained. At Liverpool shows, standards have 
been a feature for many years; the training 
there takes more of the oonvex form, and in my 
opinion Is the best method. The Bundle family 
In that neighbourhood meet with the most 
favour for standard growing. I have noted the 
varieties staged at the various exhibitions grown 
in standard form, and herewith supply the 
names, so that anyone interested in this method 
of Chrysanthemum culture may make an early 
selection of varieties suitable. I have plaocd 
the incurved and Japanese sections separate, and 
followed my usual praotioe of placing them 
aooording to the order of merit, so that a large 
r small selection may be made. Incurred: 
Lnrd Wolseley, Mrs. G. Bundle, Bronze Jardln 
das Plantes, Empress of India, George Glenny, 
Mrs. Dixon, White Venus, Prinoe of Wales, and 
Mrs. Hallburton. Japanese: Roseum super¬ 
bum, Mdme. Bertie Rendatler, William Robin¬ 
son, Source d’Or, Bouquet Fait, and Lady 
Selborae. _ &. 


5247. — Japanese Ohryaanthemums- — 
The best twenty-four Japanese Chrysanthemums 
that I grow are the following: Avalanche, late 
(pure-white), Moonlight (silvery-white). Condor 
(pure-white), Prinoess Blanche, late (white), 
Sunflower (splendid yellow), Edouard Audiguier 
(purple-maroon), La Mignonne (light-roses), 
Baronne de Frailly (large Mush-rose), Brunette 
(bronzy reddish-crimson), Comte de Germiny 
(nankeen-yellow), Coqaette de Castillo (violet- 
rose, golden oentre), Elaine (pure-white, large 
and fine), Ethel (white, cup-shaped flower), 
Fanny Bouoharlat (white, tinted rose), L’lledes 
Plaieirs (crimson and yellow), Lady Selborne 
(pure-white), Margot (rosy-ohamois), Meg Mani¬ 
llas (sulphur-white), Mon*. Ghys (yellow, flushed 
lllao), Source d’Or (orange, shaded gold), Val 
d’Andorrd (red, shaded orange), Tallow Dragon 
(oanary-vellow). Where late blooms are desired 
the cuttings should not be inserted until Feb¬ 
ruary. As soon as they make roots they should 
be stopped, and then when they begin to make 
side-shoots they should be potted singly into 
3-inoh pots, and replaced into the frame. All 
the shoots over 4 inches long should be stopped 
again to induoe them to make nice bushy speci¬ 
mens. The last time they should be stopped is 
about the last week in June, and should have 
their final potting about ten days after the final 
stopping. When the buds show colour the plants 
should be put under some temporary covering 
to protect the buds from being injured by frost. 
The plants should be kept under this covering 
nidi the blooms begfiTto expand, ** *' 
Digitize by 
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should be plaoed In a light, ootl house, giving 
air both day and night. During wet, foggy 
weather, a little fire-heat is nsoessary tojprevent 
the blooms being spoilt by damp or mildew.— 
Sidney L. Bbowni. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

Thx principal Chrysanthemum exhibitions for 
this season being now over, some of the readers 
of Gardening will, I have no doubt, be t h in k - 
ing of preparing for another season’s display 
of bloom, either for show or for ordinary 
greenhouse decoration. Probably there are 
some who, having been to an exhibition or 
having seen at some friend’s a display of fine 
blooms of this useful autumnal flower, are de¬ 
sirous of commencing the cultivation of a few 
plants, and to such the following notes may 
prove useful: For striking cuttings a particu¬ 
larly good soil is not required. A good oompoet 
oonsists of equal quantities of loam and leaf- 
soil, with the addition of plenty of silver sand, 
to keep the whole porous. If leaf-soil is not to 
be had, Coooa-nut-fibre refuse will do as welL 
The cuttings having been obtained, they should 
be cleanly out just below a joint, and a few of 
the lower leaves removed. The cuttings selected 
should be about 3 inches or 4 inches in length. 
This is quite sufficiently large, for the object 
now is merely to get them rooted, as* there will 
be plenty of time for them to commonoe grow¬ 
ing and make good plants when the days 
lengthen. 

Striking the cuttings. This is best done in 
3-inoh pots, which should be perfectly dean and 
well orooked, to ensure thorough drainage. The 
pots should be filled nearly to the rims with 
soil, which should be pressed down firmly, and 
over this a layer of silver sand should be plaoed; 
everything will then be ready for the cuttings. 
Four or five cuttings should be inserted around 
the tides of the pots, and the soil should be 
pressed firmly about them. This done,(sprinkle 
them with water, and the operation, so far, will 
be complete. The next thing to be considered 
Is where to winter the outtings. If the amateur 
is only possessed of a frame, the pots can be 

S laoed in such a place on a layer of ashes; but a 
etter plan is to procure a little Coooa-fibre 
refuse, and put a layer in the frame to the depth 
of 3 inches or 4 inches, into which plunge the 
poos up to their time. This will be found a 
good protection daring frosty weather. Keep 
tiie frame shut up close till the outtings have 
taken root, then admit air on every favourable 
oooaslon, to prevent them from becoming drawn. 
Daring frosty weather the frame should be 
covered over with mats, and if the sides are 

E roteoted with a little short litter it will greatly 
elp to keep out the oold. These wno are 
possessed of a greenhouse can winter their 
cuttings with more ease and safety. They 
should be plaoed on the stage, away from 
draughts of air, and be looked over occasionally 
to see that none want water; or the pots may 
be stood in deep boxes, over which a sheet of 
glass can be placed. This latter plan is a very 
good one to adopt, as It greatly prevents the 
outtings from flagging. With ordinary oare, 
the outtings will be rooted by February and be 
ready for potting off singly, instructions for 
whioh will be given in due course. 

W. E. Boyce, Highgate, N. 


9320.—Japanese and Anemone-flow¬ 
ered Chrysanthemums. —a fine dozen of 
the former class would be as follows : Sunflower, 
Avalanche (orStanstead White), Val d’Andorra, 
'Criterion, E. Molyneux, Mdme. J. Laing, 
•Juponais, Boule d’Or, Belle Paule, Jeanne 
Delaux, Btoile de Lyon, and Carew Underwood. 
Those marked ( # ) are somewhat delioate In 
growth, and require smaller pots, lighter soil, and 
less stimulants than the rest. Etoile de Lyon 
must not be grown too strong, or it will dwarf 
the rest. If the show is late, add or substitute 
for some of the above : Fair Maid of Guernsey, 
Mdme. C. Audiguier, Meg Merrilies, and R. 
Brooklebank. Of large - flowered Anemones : 
Fleur de Marie, King of Anemones, Nelson, J. 
Thorpe, Jun., Acquisition, Georges Sand, Mar- 

S aret of Norway, Gluok, Empress, Nouvelle 
ilveole. Lady Margaret, and Mons. C. Lebooq, 
or James Weston. You should, however, grow 
at least half as many varieties again as you 
want to show, and three cr four plants of each 
variety —B. C. R. 


9277and 9240.— Chrysanthemums with 

an eye.—My experience of this is that ths 
plants have not had such good cultiv at ion as 
they require. I have found when I have potted 
my plants in loam that is toe light in texture tad 
not holding enough, or where I have used too 
muoh leaf-mould and sand in the compost, the 
result has been that my blooms have snown in 
eve. My experience tells me that the founda¬ 
tion of good flowers is in getting the H anto 
strong and sturdy in April, May, and June. 
Will “Bessie J. Ford” and “Faloe” try tbs 
following oompost for the last two pottfnn? 
Six bushels good yellow fibrous loam, not soil that 
is fine and falls to pieces like flour; two bushels 
of old hot-bed manure that has not been exposed 
to the weather and had all the goodness washed 
out of it; half a bushel of leaf-mould;half a 
bushel of sand; Quarter ditto of bone-dust, pun; 
and begin to feed the plants when the buds an 
forming with diluted house-slops and fowl- 
manure alternately, finishing off with sulphate 
of ammonia if they like. Disbud and now frois 
nine to fifteen flowers on a plant, which will not 
then be large enough for exhibition out flowsn, 
but I think they will not complain of Chryaas- 
themums with an eye.— EL Woolman, Small 
Heath. 
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9344.— Grape-Vines in tube and 
Strawberries —Grapes will not do well with 
Tomatoes, otherwise the Vines would fruit is 
the tubs, and might be started with the Straw- 
berries. Tomatoes want more ventilation than 
Vines. Tomatoes are often grown with young 
Vines as a catch crop till the Vine* oome into 
bearing, but afterwards, beyond a few plants in 
pots on the borders, the Tomatoes are grown 
elsewhere. It is not wise to attempt too much 
in one house. Better do one, or at the most not 
more than two things at a time, and than 
■hould be such as will do well under similar 
conditions.—E. H. 


9357.—Pruning Vines on the spur 
system. —This is a very simple method of 
pruning. All the side-shoots or laterals, m they 
are termed, are out back as soon as the leaves 
fall to one or two buds. Such free-bearbg 
kinds as the Black Hamburgh and Fosters 
Seedling may be out back oloeer than would be 
desirable with the less free-fruiting kinds. The 
short bits of wood springing from tne sides alter 
pruning are called spars, and ths youog shook 
which annually spring from them are out back 
In winter to the spurt. The Vines in question 
should be out baok to where the wood is firm 
and rips, and then next year the formation of 
the spurn will begin.—E. H. 

93S4.— Large Onrrants.-The largest Rod Comae 
are the Oherrv and Baby Cattle ; the laigstt While R* 
Transparent White; and the largest S’aok kind, ths Back 
Naples. To obtain large frtdt, oat the young Shoots toe 
aboat 8 Inches of spur, thin the banohss, and gits to* 
plants plenty of liquid-manors.—B. O. R. 

9248.— Growing Grapes tor market.—To r *df 
work you cannot do better than the old Black Hambogfe, 
and for late use Lady Downes’ and Black Alloaoto. 1 
ahould strongly advise you to riant the Vines inside, w 
1st them ran out into the outside border. 1 find therm 
better in having tha two borders to grow in—Until,* 
your front wall to on arohaa to allow k Uwn to ran was 

E. Jones, West Cross. 


9219. — Grapes shanking- — “ W. J." 
wishes me to give further explanation ei whs* 1 
said in Gardening some time ago oonoeraiof 
shanking in Grapes. “ W. J.” does not sppstf 
to quite grasp the meaning of the word latsraL 
I will try to make this olear to him if he will 
follow mo In what I shall say. A lateral progs 
Is the first growth which proceeds from tbs 
Vine and whioh bears the bunch. Well, as soos 
as the bunch is seen to be safe and satisfactory 
as to shape and size the point of this latsial 
should be pinohed out at the second or third toai 
beyond the bunob, according to the strength of 
the said lateral (whioh can do decided by tbs 
size and thickness of the foliage), at ths ismo 
time rub off all the buds between the mstt 
stem of the Vino and the bunoh. Now you wW 
only have the two or three leaveo and eyss loft 
beyond the bunoh. These will soon prodoos 
more laterals, generally called sub-later** 
These, again, in their turn must be pnebM 
baok at the first leaf. Now wo have arrived at 
a stage where gardeners differ In opinion, jioms 
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that the vinery roof becomes oovered with 
one mass of foliage, entirely shotting out 
every ray of sun. All at once they discover the 
error, and then set to with the knife, cutting 
away barrowfuls of foliage. This generally 
takes place jast as the Qrapes begin to colour 
—a very critical time indeed—and shanking is 
almost sure to follow more or less. Instead of 
such practice as this, the lateral (or sub- 
laterals) should have been kept back in such a 
manner as to have let in plenty of sun all over 
the house, and when the colouring had com¬ 
menced the lateral might have been given a 
little more liberty—viz., allowed to grow till 
all danger of shanking was over, or the Grapes 
were nearly ripe, and then have been taken c ff. 
But “W. J.” will please to remember that I 
must not be understood to say that this is the 
only cause of shanking. Far from it, and 
possibly this might not be the only cause of 
“ \V. J.’s ” failure. He says that his border has 
a rooky bottom. Is “ W. J.” quite sure that 
his Vines get plenty of water through the 
summer, and is he quite sure that the roots 
have not gone down in search of moisture? Is 
he also quite sure that they are growing in a 
suitable soil—a soil with plenty of lime in it ? 
These are a few causes. I should certainly 
objeot to a rocky bottom for a Vine border. 
Nothing oould be better than a concrete bottom, 
with 9 inches of brick rubbish for drainage on 
it. Of course, a main drain would be necessary 
at the back of the border to oarry off the surplus 
water. Good drainage and a good supply of 
water are great factors in Grape culture.— 
T. Arnold. 

PEARS AND APPLES AS CORDONS. 
Growing Pear-trees trained as oblique cordons 
(see illustration No. 1) against walls and build¬ 
ings is frequently advocated by experienced 
cultivators of this fruit, and those who adopt 
this system of training are generally well satis¬ 
fied with the results. There is, however, another 
form of cordon from which excellent fruit of 
good flavour can be obtained—namely, the hori¬ 
zontal cordon (see illustration No. 2 on this page). 
Having had some experience with this system 
of training, I am induced to say a few words 
in its favour. I am encouraged to do so from 
the fact that I have gathered some of the best 
flavoured and most handsome Apples and Pears 
from trees under this mode of training. Trees 
trained as horizontal cordons when in bloom are 
easily protected from frost, whilst the fruit is 
comparatively secure from winds, which often 
cause great havoc after it is about half grown. I 
do not assert that trees so trained are superior to 
those on walls, but then all growers do not have 
walls which they oan devote to Pears ; neither 
is this mode of culture suited to very cold dis¬ 
tricts. Of this I am, however, sure, that fruit 



No. 1.—Oblique-trained cordon Pear-trees 


from horizontal cordons, where they will succeed, 
is far superior in point of flavour, and often in 
size and oolour, to that grown on east or west 
walls. The 

Best position for horizontal cordons is along 
the front of fruit borders. Similarly placed on 
vegetable borders, they sucoeed very well. In 
such positions they are very ornamental, and 
do non encroach greatly pgon the space devoted 
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to those crops, as, if worked upon the right kind 
of stock, the roots require but little room, and 
by training the branches a good distance from 
the ground, many dwarf things, such as Lettuce, 
Parsley, &c,, oan be grown underneath, except 
for a space of 18 inches or so on each side of the 
stems of the tree. A stout galvanised wire 
should be provided for training the branches to, 
this being firmly secured at each end to iron or 
wooden standards, with means for straining it. 
The best standards are those made of iron, firmly 
driven into blocks of wood placed about a foot 
underground, means for straining the wire being 
supplied by a bolt of iron 12 inches long, and 
provided with a thread three partis of its length 
and an eye at one end. This is passed through 
a hole near the top of the standard and eeoured 
by a movable nut, by whioh the wire is tightened. 
Supports are also needed at distances of 15 feet. 
As regards the 

Trees for planting, Pears Bhould be upon 
the Qainoe, with stems 18 inches high. The 
best trees I have had were obtained from France. 
Certainly in this branch of training our neigh¬ 
bours excel us, their trees being on good straight 
stems, from which the branches start at right 
angles, and are well furnished with fruiting 
spurs. Horizontal cordons purchased at home 
are generally too low and unevenly trained to 
form good cordons. Whilst admitting the 
superiority of the Frenoh trees, I must say that, 
exercising a little care, very fair trees that will 
answer the purpose equally as well can be pro¬ 
duced at home from maidens in a few years. I 
have often wondered how it is they (the French 
nurserymen) manage to obtain two shoots 
almost on a level with which they form such 
even trees. Perhaps their olimate is more con¬ 
ducive to short-jointed growth, or they give 
their maiden trees intended for cordon training 
plenty of room. In preparing the stations for 
planting, the soil should be made firm, especially 
In the centre, for the roots to rest upon. I 
remember seeing bricks recommended for this 
purpose some years ago, and I adopted the 
practice with good results. Two bricks are 
placed close together flatwise, 9 inches or 1 foot 
from the surfaoe, and the tree is planted im¬ 
mediately over them, thus keeping the roots 
near the surfaoe and providing a firm base, 
which prevents the tree from settling. 

Planting should be done sufficiently high to 
bring the horizontal limbs on a level with the 
wire, this being strained at a height of 18 inches 
from the ground. The distance apart usually 
recommended for planting these trees is, I 
think, too dose, better results being obtained 
when the branches have room to extend a good 
way ; 12 feet apart is a good distance for double 
cordons, which gives 6 feet for each branch, and 
when they become furnished with spurs, such 
trees will produoe three dozen good fruits. 
Training is a simple operation, consisting of 
allowing the leading shoots to extend until the 
trees meet. Pears on the Quince do not, as a 
rule, make very vigorous growth ; therefore, by 
paying attention to disbudding and stopping 
the summer growth, fruiting spurs are readily 
produced. If any of the trees seem more dis¬ 
posed to making growth than fruiting spurs, 
lifting and replanting are the best means of 
checking this tendency and bringing them into 
a fruitful condition. When they become estab¬ 
lished, summer growth will require but little 
attention. Overcrowding must, however, be 
avoided, or the spurs will become weak, and 
the fruit consequently poor. 

Varieties which succeed on the Quince must 
be selected. Two of our best Pears, Maiie 
Louise and Winter Nelis, are very unsatisfactory 
with me upon this stook, but another equally 
as good, namely, Doyenn£ du Comice, is all that 
can be desired, the fruits being dean, of good 
size, and delicious flavour. Beurr6 Superfin is 
another kind whioh does well. Beurr4 Diel, 
generally a very erratic sort, is invariably good 
from oordons when those from walls are almost 
worthless. Other kinds which I have found to 
succeed eatisfaotorily are Duchesse d’Angouleme, 
Nouveau Poiteau, a Pear whioh is soon over, 
but good if caught at the right time; Beurr6 
d’Anjou, a melting kind with a Bergamotte 
flavour; Conseiller de la Cour, Pitmastcn 
Duchesse, Beurr6 d’Amanlis, Beurre Dumont, 
and Thompson’s. 

Apples, being hardier, can be grown in this 
manner more generally and over a wider area 
than Pears. The details of culture aie much 


the Bame. They are best if worked upon the 
Paradise stock, the growth then being moderate 
and fruitful. Some of our best Apples are culti¬ 
vated to perfection under this system of train¬ 
ing, especially the large, heavy kinds, suoh as 
Lord Derby, Warner’s King, Eohlinville Seed- 



No. 2.—Horizontal-trained cordon Apple-trees in fruit. 


ling, Alexander, Peasgood’e Nonsuch, Ac. If 
free-bearing kinds like the above are selected, a 
good crop may ba looked for every year. A. 


TRANSPLANTING FRUIT-TREES. 

I have jiisb been taking up for removal a 
quantity of Apples, PearB, and other fruit-treea 
that have been in their last position two yeara, 
and that had been transplanted at short Intervals 
previously, and the mass of fibrous roots these 
trees had got close up to the stem would con¬ 
vince anyone that was not prejudiced again*t 
the system that transplanting every second or 
third year is well suited to the wants of small 
gardens where the objeob is to get the most 
fruitful trees in the least space, for certainly 
these trees would not feel any cheok, but would 
be vastly benefited by the loosening of the soil and 
fresh food'placed within their reach, and would 
not only stand a good ohance of maturing a good 
crop of fruit, but also of making the right sorb 
of wood for futare crops to be produced on 
Tnoie who grow their fruib-treeB, mixed with 
kitchen garden crops, would do well to attend 
more to root-lifting in the autumn than has 
hitherto been the rule, for once get a tree wel 
supplied with fibrous roots through lifting, 
shortening back the overstrong ones, and bring¬ 
ing those that are inolined to descend up near 
the surface, where the influence of sun and air 
can be felt, there will be little fear of get bin g 
fruit enough set for a crop, as the danger will 
be rather that of leaving too many on to come 
to maturity. The end of October and early in 
November is the beat time to got such work done, 
and this season the conditions have been highly 
favourable, as the soil, mellowed by the heavy 
rains that fell a few weekB back, is now in 
splendid condition, and as soon as the trees are 
replanted, a covering of half-rotten manure over 
the surface will keep the roots snug and warm 
if severe weather should ensue. Those who 
have trees that have not been lifted for several 
years will need more care, as the large roots 
will be thicker and the fibres less plentiful. 

J. G., Hants, 


9308.— PraniDgf Nuts.-The best system 
of pruning Nuts is the one adopted in Kent, 
and a well-managed Nut-bush, treated on the 
Kentish lines, would have the appearance of a 
much enlarged Gooseberry-bush, with wide- 
spreading branches, and an open centre. The 
first thing done in the way of pruning is to head 
back the leaders to induoe breaks enough to 
spring forth to form the base of the bush. After 
that is established the attention is chiefly 
directed to keeping the growth so thinned out 
that it may produce plenty of feathery spray, 
as it is on these shoots that the male and female 
blossoms form in large numbers.—E. H. 
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9359.— Fig-tree shedding 1 its fruit.— 
This is no nnoommon ooourrenoe. In your 
case the oause is probably to be traced to the 
young fruits that should mature being injured 
by frost. The half-developed fruits which are to 
be found on moBt Fig-trees in the autumn in¬ 
variably drop off in the spring. You must not 
set any value on them ; but if you can find any 
young Figs about the size of a large Pea on the 
young branches, and can adopt some means to 
protect them during the winter, you will 
probably get a crop of ripe fruit next year.— 
J. C. C. 

9252.— Red-spider on Peaches.— If the 
walls are old and full of holes, wash them with 
Portland oement, mixed with enough water to 
make a thick paint; work it well into any holes 
or cracks. If the walls are in good condition, 
paint them with 1 lb. flowers of sulphur, 2 lb. 
fresh lime, 1& lb. soft-soap, boiled together 
in 4 gallons of water ; before using add 3 gallons 
more water. Or strong soot-water, thiokoned 
with clay to form a paint; to every gallon of 
this mixture add 1 lb. flowers of sulphur and 
2 oz. soft-soap. Dress the trees with one of 
these mixtures, and thoroughly sorub all the 
wood and iron-work. Give plenty of ventilation, 
and do not let the air get too dry.—G. S. S. 

9341.—Growing an American Black¬ 
berry. —Your having failed once with a plant in 
the open air does not give much hope that you 
are likely to be successful in the future. How¬ 
ever, that is my experience and that of many 
others. As a rule, these Blackberries will not 
grow in eight out of ten English gardens. If 
you make another attempt, plant in a rioh, deep 
soil, fully exposed to the sun. The growth may 
be trained to wires or on an open fence. In the 
matter of pruning they want just the same 
treatment as the Raspberry. They bear on the 
wood of the previous year.—J. C. C. 

THE KITOHENGARDEN. 


9340.— Growing early Tomatoes for 
market. —Tomatoes can certainly be grown in 
such a pit as “S.” describes, but he cannot 
expect to obtain more than 10 lb. or 12 lb. 
weekly from so small a place even in the height 
of the season. Besides, he does not mention 
any pipes, and early fruit cannot be obtained 
without heat, and pretby well of it, too. If 
planted out on a hot-bed, like Cucumbers, the 
plants will make more growth and foliage than 
fruit, unless some means are employed to keep 
the rootB from getting into the manure. Even 
if grown in pots they are sure to grow through 
the drainage-holes. If there are no oipes I think 
I should try an early crop of Mushrooms first, 
and plant it with Tomatoes late in April or early 
in May.—B. C. R. 

9330— French Beans for market.— 
Ne Plus Ultra is a good Bean for early work, 
Canadian Wonder coming in well later on. It 
is no use attempting Bean-forcing with a lower 
night-temperature than 60 degs. For early 
work I prefer smaller pots than 12 inches. I 
generally start the earliest lot in 6 inoh pots, 
five Beans in a pot, and I never exceed 8 inch pots 
for Bean forcing. Where possible, I like to 
plant them out in a border in the forcing- 
house or pit; they are less trouble.—E. H. 

-For an early spring supply there is no 

better kind than Canadian Wonder. Seeds 
sown now, and kept at a range of 60 degs. to 
70 degs., will probably commence fruiting in 
February or Maroh. Twelve-inch pots are too 
large. Sow the seeds either in 60s (3-inch pots), 
and when strong enough shift into 6-inoh pots ; 
or plant three seeds in a 24 (about 7£ inohes in 
diameter), and leave room for a good top-dress¬ 
ing afterwards. The nearer the plants stand to 
the glass the better, and a moist atmosphere is 
necessary to prevent damage from red-spider. 
Do not let the temperature fall below the point 
named, and 5 degs. or 10 degs. more when the 
sun shines will do no harm with some air on.— 
B 0. R. 


9315,— Red-spider in a Oucumber- 
hoilSd.—If the house is empty sulphur fumes 
would make a clean sweep of the red-spider, 
but even then the paint should be washed with 
soft-soap and water, and if this is done 
effectually and the walls lime-washed there 
will be no eggs left, even if the sulphur fumes 
are omitted. It is a good plan to mix a large 
handful of sulphur with the lime used for 
whitewashing the walla.—E. H. 
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EARLY RADISHES. 


In the spring season a good Radish is most 
enjoyable, as it has then a Better flavour, and is 
more tender than during the hotter months of 
the year. In moiat seasons Radishes are good 
the whole summer through, but in hot, parching 
weather considerable difficulty is experienced 
in obtaining a free, quick, succulent growth. 
Those who are fond of them should therefore 
lengthen the season during which they are in 
use, by commencing their culture early in the 
year. Early Radishes are best 

Raised on hot beds, bub thev may also be 
grown within cold frames and in the open ground. 
The earliest will, of course, be grown on hot¬ 
beds, whioh should be prepared about the be- 



germinatlon, and promote a healthy growth. A 
strong forcing temperature will have the effect 
of developing leaves at the expense of the eat¬ 
able portion. The seed should be sown upon 
6 inches of ordinary light garden soil, having pre¬ 
viously gently moistened it with warm water. 
As soon as the plants are above ground, venti¬ 
late as freely as the woather will admit of, so as 
to secure stocky, sturdy growth. When the 
second leaf has been formed, thin them out to 
about 3 inches apart, whioh will allow room for 
their proper development. If sowings be made 
at intervals of a fortnight during January and 
February, a good succession willBe maintained 
until they are replaced by early outdoor crops 
When sown in cold frames, choose a sheltered 
but sunny situation, such as a well-drained 



Olive-shaped Early Scarlet Radish. 


border, and if the soil be not naturally very 
friable and rather light, some specially-prepared 
mould should be put in the frame. By covering 
up at night and ventilating carefully, these 
sowings will oome in considerably in advance of 
those made in the open air, and will be found 
very acceptable. To insure sucoecs with 
Crops in the open ground the soil should 
have received some previous preparation. It is 
of the utmost Importance that it should be in a 
free, sweet, porouB condition at the time of 
sowing the seed. No method more effectually 
secures these conditions than throwing the soil 
up into sharp ridges early in the winter, or, 
better still, during the autumn months. Wind 
and frost then penetrate it, and thoroughly 
pulverise it, so that when levelled and put into 
order for sowing it will be found to be in a good 
workable and friable state. The importance of 
this preparation of the soil for early crops is not in 
a general way fully realised, but it must be borne 
in mind that both root-action and germination are 
very sluggish at that time of the year. A dry, 
warm situation should be selected, sheltered, if 
possible, from east and north winds. Choose a 
day for preparing the seed-bed when the soil is 
in a fairly dry condition. Mark out a bed 
4 feet wide, the length being at the discretion of 
the grower. Turn the soil over with a steel 
fork, breaking all the lumps, and finishing off by 
raking it level. Sow the seed thicker than 
would be done later in the season to allow for 
losses. The bed should then be covered with 
straw, or some Hazel rods may be bent over it 
and mats laid thereon. As soon as the plants 
appear above ground the covering must be 
removed during the day and be replaced at 


night. If strict attention be paid to this latter 
detail, a fair crop of early Radishes may be 
secured. Market gardeners grow a great many 
in this way, and they pay well for the extra 
labour thus expended on them. With regard to 
the kinds beat suited for early work, the Olive¬ 
shaped Scarlet Radish (here figured) is one oi 
the best. Frenoh Breakfast is a good early 
kind, especially for hot-beds, and so is the well- 
known Wood’s Early Frame. Deep Scarlet 
Intermediate, and the Small Early White- 
tipped, and White, and Deep Scarlet Taraip 
Radishes are all excellent early kinds. G. 


9361. —Celery r unn ing to seed.—I 
should hardly imagine that peat-manure would 
cause this. Were the plants too far advanced 
towards maturity at the final transplanting ? I 
think it is almost impossible to transplant Celery 
without its receiving some check from the opera¬ 
tion. I have many times noticed that, although 
the leafage directly after the transplanting 
showed no signs of a check, yet it has been some 
time afterwards before the plants have begun to 
make good headway. I once saw a row of 
Celery in whioh more than three-fourths of the 
plants were run to seed. The gardener remarked 
that the oause of it was that the plants were too 
large when removed into the trench. I took the 
hint to my own advantage. For some years i: 
has been my plan to transplant the seedlings 
from the seed-pan into boxes, and from thence 
directly into the trenches. Since I have adopted 
this method I never have any to bolt.—L. C. K. 
Portsmouth, 

— You sow your Calory seed too early for 
the main crop. Sow in February to obtain j ast 
a few plants for an early supply, and the end of 
Maroh for the main crop, but do nob give the 
plants any botbom heat. Sow the seed thin, 
and allow the plants to stand in the seed-pan 
until the beginning of May, when they may be 
pricked out in cold frames. The middle of May 
is too early to plant out for later oropi. The 
beginning of July is quite early enough. Many 
gardeners in the south of England raise the 
plants for their main crops by sowing at tho end 
of March in the open air.—J. O. C. 

-Th»re Is often more than one cause for the pre¬ 
mature bolting of Celery. There is no doubt it may be 
oiused by very strong manure. Toe souroe of the seed may 
have some induenoe. If the stook or strain la inferior 
the want of stamina will bo seen In tha plant) raised from 
It— E. H. 

9337.— Cacumbers for market.— The 
plants may either be planted in large pots, and 
the latter plunged in the tan-bed, or the ridge 
of good soli placed on the surface of the tan-bed, 
and the Caoumber plants set out in the ridge of 
soil. In either case, no doubt, the roots will 
ultimately work through into the old tan, so 
that there may not be much to ohoose between 
the t wosystems. The best (most prolific) kind is 
the Telegraph. Sow the seeds now for catting 
next March.—E. H. 

- By all means set the plants out In a ridge of soil, u 

suggested, and do not attempt to grow them In pots. If 
you oan get a good strain of the old Telegraph I do not 
think there is anything to beat it, especially as there is a 
moderate warmth at oommand. Sow as soon as you like 
after the middle of January for an early crop, and keep 
the plants growing with plenty of heat and moisture.— 
B. 0. R. 


9338. — Growing 1 for market.— This is a 
question that it is impossible to answer with any 
degree of certainty, especially in the absence of 
any further details, &b so much depends upon 
oircumstances. If the whole of the stock has 
to be purchased to start with, as well as pots, 
seed, fuel, mould, &o., the first outlay will be 
considerable, and at least six to twelve months 
working expenses should be kept in hand as 
well. One man should be able to manage three 
houses of 60 feet in length well, as well as a 
little ground outside; but beyond this the 
expenses oan only be guessed at. The returns 
depend altogether upon circumstances—what 
kind of a market there is, if near or at a 
distance, &c. In any case, take oare to be on 
the right side as regards capital, or a few 
failures at first may plaoe you in an awkward 
predioament.—B. C. R. 


Catalogues received. — Trees, Shrub*, Roses 

Fruit Trees, J:o. Little and BallaDiyne, Carlisle.- 

Forest ani Omarmntal Trees, Conifers, Fruit Trees 
Roses, Rhododendrons, JLc. Hogg & Wood, Coldstream 

and Duns, Scotland. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

The llat of pi ize-wieners in our latest Photo¬ 
graph io Competition will be published next 
week, December 14th. 

BULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS, 

Questions. —Qucries and anstoers are inserted in 
Oardbnin ofree of charge if correspondent# follow the rulei 
here laid down for thetr guidance . All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street. Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher, 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anu designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
%n mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very usef ul, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

9378.—Eulalia japonloa vartegata.—will some¬ 
one kindly tell me the best way to manage this plant?— 

Wm. Nixon. 

9379 —Layering common Heather.— Can I 
layer common Heather or Ling; and la this tbs proper 
time to do it T - Alpha, 

93 : 0—Sand for potting.—Perhaps someone will 
kindly say whether washed sea or river sand is best 
lor potting purposes ?—H. F. H. 

9381 —Trltelela uni flora.—Will someone kindly 
Inform me the number of bulbs to plant In a 6-lnoh pot ? 
Also depth to plant them?—G. D. 

9382 —Treatment of a Melon Pear.—Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me how to treat a Melon Pear or Pepino ; 
and shall I keep it dry in the winter ?—Alpha. 

9383. — How to raise and grow Azaleas —will 
someone kindly tell me bow beet to raise Azaleas from 
seed or cutting?, and their after culture ?—Young Gar. 
diner. 

9384. — Cabbage for exhibition.— What kinds of 
Cabbage, green or red, are best for exhibition, and how 
should they be grown, and what Is the beet land for them? 

—J. L , Batley. 

9385. —Pot Boses (Hybrid Perpetuals) for 
forcing.— Will anyone kindly give me the names of the 
12 best H P. Roses for early forcing, abundant bloomers, 
and that open well ?-Wavirlrt. 

9386 —Shrubs for a hedge.— What kind of shrub 
would bn best to grow between Elms ? I find that a Qutok 
hedge will not grow. The Elms are 5 feet, 8 feet, 10 feet, 
rad 12 feet apart.—C onstant Reader. 

9387.-Stimulants for bulbs.—Do ordinary bulbs, 
suoh as Hyaoinths, Soillae, Croonses, A a., require any 
stimulant when fairly growing, and. if so, what? Also 
are Freeeias benefited by the same?— Kit. 

9331.-Shrub for a shady oorner.-C m anyone 
kindly tell me of a shrub whtoh I oould plant with any 
obanoe of snooess in a shady oorner of a London garden In 
front of a large Elm-tree ? 8)11, olay.—M. D. 

9389.—Planting bulbs.—I should like to know how 
and when to plans the following bulbs, whether they 
are beet for indoor or outdoor culture ? — FritUlarla 
meleagris, Ilyaolnthus plumosuf, Amaryllis Latra.— 

9390 —Black spot on Boses.— Will someone please 
to tell me the cause and oore of black spot on Roses In the 
forcing house? Mine are infected, and I would like a 
vood opinion on the subjeok—R obbrt Linnet, Ak?on, 
Ohio, U.S.A. 

9891 -Skeletonising leaves.— Can someone kindly 
give me a good reolpe for skeletonising leaves ? A olear 
dlreotlon as to what should be done would muoh oblige, 
as 1 have one reolpe whioh does not aob well In the bleach¬ 
ing process.—E. D. 

9392 —Plants against wire-netting.— My gar¬ 
den adjoins another with no dividing fence exoepfe a wire¬ 
netting, one about 4 feat high. Can I grow anything 
against that to look decant, and also ensure greater privacy 
aU the year round ?—Petes. 

9393. — Chrysanthemums out-of-doors.—I wish 
to grow about half-a-dozen Chrysanthemums out-of-doors. 
Will someone give me a list of some good hardy sorts ? I 
should like those with large flowers. When is the best 
time to plant them, &o. ?— Peter. 

9394. — Boses for pot culture.—Will someone 
kindly let me have the names of three good Roses for pot 
culture under glass (to be grown as bush plants) ? 1 par¬ 
ticularly wish for one dark red. I have Catherine Mer- 
met and Mdme. Lombard —L. E. 

9395. —Treatment of LUlum auratum.—I have 
these in pots. Wanted to plant out in spring (in beds); 
already growing fast, I am afraid too fast. What must 
1 do ? They are potted in rather dry mould in a very dark 
oeUar, resting on a brlok floor.—P ass. 

9396. —Plants for an unheated conservatory. 
—Will someone kindly let me know what I ora grow in an 
unheated oonservatory adjoining my bouse? It gets 
virtually no sun. It Is about 12 feet by 8 feet, and is not 
vtry light, having glass only on the roof and at one end, 
which faoee north. AU I have in it at present are a few 
Fens and bulbs, and 1 want to know what other plants 
■.mil* || (j 0 | D ?—novice. 
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9897.—A productive Plum.— Situation 50 mike 
west of London; site south or nearly, sheltered on south* 
east by elevated ground; garden lies In a valley. What 
Plum would suit the eite best, and be the most reliable 
and heaviest cropper ? - J. H. 

9393.- Destroying 1 weeds In a walk —I have a 
gravel walk with a Box edging on one side, and a lawn on 
the other. Is there any means of getting rid of weeds in 
a walk so situated without the labour of weeding and with¬ 
out injuring the Box or the Grass of the lawn ?—M. D. 

9399.— Treatment of a Tea Bose.— I have a Tea 
Rose, Nlphetos, in a pot I have no greenhouse. Can I 
grow lb 6uoceesfoUy in a window; if bo, what treatment 
does it require ? It is In an 8-inoh pot, and Is a good sized 
plant, or would It be best to plant it In the open ground ? 
—Pbtbr. 

9400 —Treatment of Medlars.— My Medlar-trees 
bore fruit fairly well last season ; but the fruit, although 
large, is oonelderably oraoked, and very dry when ripe. The 
trees have been very muoh neglected for two or three 
yean, and I shall be glad to know the best treatment to bs 
adopted now ?—T. Y. 

9401. — Vine with a Bose and other plants.— 
Will someone be good enough to tell me if I oan grow a 
Vine successfully aloeg with a Martohal Kiel Rose ana other i 
pirate? I am about putting one in my house, but have 
been told it will oaose red-spider and other diseases. Is 
this so ?— A. B. Kblland. 

9402. — Pompone Chrysanthemums- —When is 
the best time to take oufeblnga of a white Cedo Nall! Chrys¬ 
anthemum for growing in the open air ? They are now 
jost oomlng into flower. Do they require any stimulant ? 
About three weeks ago the grouna had a slight top¬ 
dressing of manure.— Kit. 

9403. — Growing Alstrcsmerlas.— I have a strip of 
ground against a south wall, 16 feet long 2 feet wide, 
whioh seldom gets any rain on it. Will someone kindly 
inform me if I oculd grow Alatroomerias to advantage if I 
water the soli well when required, and what diatraoe 
apart must I plant the tubers ?—G. D. 

9404. —Dwarf Chrysanthemums. — Will some 
Chrysanthemum grower kindly give me the names of 
twenty-four of the dwarfest kinds-Japanese ohlefly—pro¬ 
ducing large flower*, and say if fl inch pats would be large 
enough to bloom them in, provided the plants are not 
allowed to carry more than three stems soon ?— Japanese. 

9iC5— Privet losing Its leaves.—I purchased a 
dozen planti of the broad-leaved Privet about seven weeke 
sinoe, whioh at time of re-planting were seemingly good 
and strong spedmenB, but at present time there are bat few 
leaves upon them, they having turned yellow and fallen 
off. I should be glad to reoelve instruction .as to treat¬ 
ment.—A. 

9403.— Greenhouse for Ferns.-1 wish to start a 
greenhouse for Ferns. It is built outside a window, and 
is heated with hot-water pipe*. Should the Ferns stand 
upon gravel-and if eo, what kind—or on a wooden plat¬ 
form ? Any hints upon the successful growing of Ferns 
will be gratefully received. The sun only shines on the 
house during the morning.— Purple Emperor. 

9407. — Laurostlnus not flowering properly.— 
Osn anyone kindly Inform me why the Laurustinus in the 
ehrubberies here frequently show a large amount of bud 
but do not flower properly ? They are old plants. The 
garden faoes south, but is, no doubt, to a certain amount, 
aeoled by wind off the sea. What remedy oan be 
suggested ?— Bournemouth. 

9408. — Pear-tree not hearing. — Will someone 
kindly tell me if It would be right to prune a Pear-tree 
after I have root-pruned It ? I out through a tap-root, 
and filled it up around it with freih mould and manure. 
It has grown vigorously, but hae not borne ray fruit for 
six years. It is on the north-west wall of a hours. The 
tree stands 18 fpet high. Have I done light In pruning 
the roots?— Young Gardener. 

0409.— Pears Cracking. — I have a plantation of 
pyramid Pears. Some of the rorts, notably Beurtl D'.el 
rad Dorondeau, are muoh given to orack in the fruit, 
eepeolally the last-named. Oould anyone kindly advise 
what to do to remedy this ? Same of the sorts I have 
never found to orack—Pitmaston Duohess and another or 
two. I have been advised to grow two or three sorts on 
one tree. Would this be beneficial ?—Amatbub. 

9410 —Daisies on a lawn.— I shall be glad to know 
Of some method of treating a lawn that has become some¬ 
what barren—I think mostly through heat of the late 
summer, and very muoh studded with Daisy-roots. Would 
paraffin oil eradicate them, a^d should I put some stable- 
manure on now. and If so, how lODg should this remain 
on. Any useful information as to the improvement of the 
GraBs will be thankfally reoeived.— Young Beginner. 

9411. — Growing Cucumbers. —I have attempted 
to grow Ououmbera In a lean-to glam-house for the last 
three years. They have always done well until they have 
borne three or four dozen fruit, and then the base of the 
plants gets spongy and yellow, and In a few days die right 
off. I have noticed it occasionally, also In ridge Cucum¬ 
bers. Will someone kindly give me the reason ? They 
always have fresh soil and every attention.— Newton. 

9412. — Belladonna Lillee-— Win someone kindly 
tell me what is the beet treatment for Belladonna Lilies 
that have beoome very orowded ? We have a long border 
of them under a south wall, where they need to bloom 
profusely, but the last three years they have hardly thrown 
up a blossom. Ought they to be lif:ed and divided, and 
what is the beet season for doing so, not to prevent their 
flowering next autumn ? They are jost now showing leaf. 

—LILII8. 

9418 — Plants In a drawing-room. —Will « Mr. 
Thomas Baines” kindly say whether plants of Ophio- 
pogon or Oarex would thrive in a drawing-room 
window; also If he will name the vaileties of each speoies, 
rad treatment, and at the same time say what are suitable 
subjects of a dwarf nature to stand in a room and look 
nloe at all seasons? Are there any Palms suitable? My 
window gets toe afternoon sun, but flowering plants eoon 
get shabby, whilst Ferns do not stand ray time. I follow 
out directions as given in your valuable paper, but still 
fall, owing to my not having suitable plants; hence my 
reason for begging aaelstanoe.—E. $abneb. 


9414.— Treatment of Parsley.— Ora anyone kindly 
tell me what to do with my Parsley ? In Jane I made 
three sowings, but I am afraid I out it before it was large 
enough, and now it seems to grow small. I have not 
touched it sinoe September. It is on a north aspect. In 
September I sowed some in the same aepeot, also some on 
a border facing west. I want It to arrive at maturity by 
March. Can I aseiet or protect It ? I have plenty of Urge 
pleoes of glass.— Kit. 

9115.— Honeysuckle not flowering.— I brought 
from Ilfracombe, four years sinoe, a rooted offshoot from 
a beautiful Honeysuckle, which was growing wild in a 
hedge, and planted it In my garden at the foot of a wall 
with an eastern aepeot. It hae done well ever sinoe in all 
respects, apparently, with the exception of never flower- 
log, or showing any signs of doing so. Ora any of your 
readers assign a reason, or suggest ray means I ora use to 
induce It to do so ? -Essex. 

9416 —Zonal Pelargonlnm8.—In my greenhouse, in 
whioh I oan command a steady temperature, I have a quan¬ 
tity of Zanal Pelargoniums, suoh as Da Lessens, E. V. Res- 
pall, Henry Jaooby, Vesuvius, A)., some of wnlah are very 
tall, throwing no ehoote out below. I nipped the buds, as 
adviced in Gardening some time ago, whioh did not take 
eflcot, except in one or two tnstraoee. If I out them down, 
say, within two or three inohee from the pot, would they 
spring up again ?— Liverpudlian. 

9417. — Notice to quit.—I have one-third of u aore 
at £6 per annum, rent due February 2ad and August 2nd. 
Tenancy oommenoed In August; description of land In 
rent-book, “ Garden.” In this part of Cheshire the custom 
is for all agricultural tenancies to terminate on February 
2ad. I am threatened with notloe in February, to ternu- 
nate in August. Can my landlord do so, bearing in mind 
the oustom of the dlstriot? Does the Agricultural (imall 
Holdings) Aot affeot my case ? If so, how ?—No Arrears. 

9418. —A Tomato and Cucumber-house —Will 
someone kindly give me advloe as to the following ? I am 
about to build a glass-house for Tomatoes and Caoumbers, 
about 50 ft. long and span-roofed. Would 10 ft. be about 
the right width ? I would like the roof rather long, and 
intend to put five ooureee of briokwork from the level 
groundwork. Should there be a divition In the middle; 
also what part would be best for a cistern in eaoh plaoe? 
If heated with pipes, oan I hive them eo that I oan stop 
heat In one end, if required ?—R H. 

9*29.— Wintering Auriculas —I have a bed of 
Aurloulae (one cf my pet plants) whioh I am anxious to 
preserve tnrough the winter. Should I entirely oover 
them over with something ? Last winter I partially oovered 
them with Ooooa-nut-fibre, but I lost about three dosen. 
I will just mention that I made the bed from plants turned 
out of pots after they bad bloomed in the greenhouse. I 
have only about 12o altogether, and I do not like losing 
three dozen every winter. None of them have been in the 
ground more than three years.—E. W. 

9420. — Bogosm Boeoe.—Are the Rugoea Roses often 
found to be very unwiling or refuse altogether to eel their 
heps? I have two plants, one of the white and one of the 
purplish-flowered sorts, whioh grew on a bank In my 
garden where the soil is stiff, but where a good place was 
prepared for them. The bank slopes to the south-east, and 
the white-flowered plant grows and flowers well, but the 
heps instead of swelling and colouring wither eff, eo that I 
have not had one set properly. Toe other plant hae not 
grown well, so that I mean to replant it In some fresh stuff. 
Is It likely that my Roses require a lighter soil? I had 
thought they were not particular as to their soil rad were 
strong and vigorous.— Borderer. 

9421. —A difficulty with bulbs.— My bulbs that I 
have oovered with Ooooa-nut-flbre are, I see, now oomlng 
through. They are In the greenhouse, consisting of 
Hyacinths, Narcissus, Tulips, and Liliums, and oholoe 
Naroissus. What shall I do with them ? I have been advised 
to put the Hyaoinths in a oold-frame whioh I have in the 
garden, and oover with ooal-ashes, then leave for about a 
month, then bring into the house to bloom. Will not the 
frost or oold kill them, and should I do as advised ? The 
other bulbe should I plaoe upon ths shelvee, or what shall 
I do with them ? I have heat In the house, about 50 dege. 
—Bertie Olbt, 8.O., Norfolk . 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give farther 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

422 — Gardening glossary (Melbourne ).— 1 " Dic¬ 
tionary of Botanloal Terms,” by the Rsv J. 8. Henelow ; 
Groombrldge and Sons. "The Sindent's Flora of the 
British Islands,” by Sir J. D. Hooker; Maomillan rad Co. 
—M B. 

9423.- Orchids In an unheated house (Silly 
Suffolk).— Under the oiroumstanoee you name I oan not 
help you; no Orchid would live in it through the winter. 
Get eome hot-water pipes put into it, and then I oan do 
something for you.—M. B. 

0*24.— Treatment of a Goslogyne (Anna Maria 
Jones). -Your Coelogyne should have a watering about 
onoe a fortnight, and be kept cool; if flowering, or show¬ 
ing flower, plaoe it in a warmer temperature, rad water it 
more frequently.—M. B. 

9425 — Caterpillars at the roots of trees (Mary 
C. Rosser ).—F com your deeorlption I imagine that the 
oaterpillare found at the roots of your trees are the grubs 
of the oookobafer; but these have no proboscis, nor have 
any caterpillars or grubs whioh I am acquainted with.— 
G. S. S. 

9423.— Caterpillars attacking Gooseberry 
boshes (F. W. Marshall).—It depends to a great extent 
what oaterplilars attacked your Gooseberry bushes as to 
what remedy you should employ to prevent an attack next 
year. Were they the grabs of the Gooseberry saw-fly 
(Nematus ribeei), or the caterpillars of the magpie moth 
(Abrasoeis groseulirlata)? If the former, they nave now 
beoome ohryealldee in the earth under the bushes, rad ths 
best way of destroying them is to remove the eoll for a 
depth of two Inohes and burn it, or bury it not less than a 
foot below the surfaoe. The chrysalides are oontalned In 
small, oval, blaok, pip&iy oaooons, not quite half ra lnoh 
In length, foey are sometimes fonned so oloee together 
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that they may be found fastened together in considerable 
numbers. Tho chrysalis of the magpie moth are generally 
formed in the shelter of a ourled-up dead leaf, whloh the 
caterpillar often attaches to the bush with a few threads, 
bo that It does not fall with the others, but remains attached 
to the bash. These leaves, as well as those whloh have 
fallen, should be oolleoted and burnt, as it is probably 
impossible tor you to fay now which Insect attacked your 
bushes. Your safest plan is to oolleot the leaves and remove 
the earth.—G. S. S. 

9423 — Odontofflossum Alexandree and Bar- 
keria melanacaalon (G . R. T ) —Tae flowers of 
OiontOfiloMum were not enclosed. The flowers of 
Birkerias are all nice; they are non, however, those of 
meUnaoaulon, but cyolotella. Good plants of them 
fhould be worth a guinea eaoh.—M. B. 

9423 —Treatment of various Orchids (3. 
Arkwright ).—Uader the conditions named I should think 
'flu might manage to grow 8ophronitis grandlflorum, 
Olontoglojsum Rossi majus, and Epidendrum vikelltnan 
majas; but you must Btart with good established plants, 
not freshly Imported species.—M. B. 

9130 — Stokes’ Aster (itokesla oyanea) (.S’. R 3.).— 
This Is a stout, free-growing herb, flowering in Septemoer. 
Its flower* are blue, and somewhat like those of a China 
Aster. Warm borders suit it best, or it may be grown in 
pots in a greenhouse, and is very valuable for supplying 
out flowers. It Is increased by division of the roots. 

9431.— Name and treatment of a Cactus 
(C. F. A ).— Cereue speoiosissimus I suppose the name of 
the plant to be At any rate, this is one of ths very best 
kinds. 1 1 is a hardy bright kind, and sucoeeds well 
enough in a small pot, well-drained ; the soil should 
consist of light turfy-loam and old mortar rubbish.—J. J. 

9432 —Illustrated Orchid books (Jennings) 
The best, and I think the only two we have of this charao 
ter, are the “ Reiohenbaohla” and the “O.ohid Album,” 
both published by nurserymen ; the fir** by Mr. Sander, 
at Rt. Alban’s, and tbe last by Messrs Williams and Son, 
of Holloway ;from these you may obtain full partioulars. 
-M B. 

9133 —Treatment of Asplenlums (Amateur) — 
These are of a large genus, and oontain many handsome 
F«rns; but I oannot advise >ou until I know what accom¬ 
modation you have. If a greenhouse, you oannot do better 
han study my reoent articles on the Naw Zealand speoies 
of this genus. All tbe kinds are well deserving extensive 
culture. Stove kinds shall have notice soon.—J. J. 

9434.— Cherries In pots (A. B. C ).—The oompoet 
whloh suits them best is sound oaloareone-loam, rather 
Inclining to heavy than light, but where this cannot be 
oatalned lighter soils oan be corrected by the addition of 
marl, burnt olay, and old lime rubble. Pot in olean dry 
pobe, drain thtm well, and ram soil down firmly around 
the roots. A good time for repotting is about tbe end of 
July. 

9435 —Watering Pelargoniums and Azaleas 
In winter (B. 3.).—Tne first named plants, generally 
speaking, do not require muoh water during winter—only 
giving a little when the soil gets dry. Azaleas want plenty 
of water, but it should nob be given often in driblets, but 
in large doses when the plants require it. They (Azaleas) 
will do well in a oool-house, or they may be forced into 
flower in a warm house. 

9436. — Manure-water for Vines (M. N. 0.) —We 
should not give manure water until the Vines begin to 
grow. Daring summer give the border a good soaking 
nnoe a fortnight, or oftener, if it is well-drained and the 
Vines are in good health and bearing a good crop of fruit. 
Out out some of the weakest wood where it is too thick, 
also all the unripened shoots, and prune baok the strong 
shoots whore neoessary. 

9437. — Alstrcemeria aurantiaca (R. H ). -A dry, 
warm, and sunny position is essential to them, and they are 
grateiul if a few oo&l ashes are spread over their crowns 
during the winter months. All the kinds are very useful 
for supplying good flowers for outtlng when at their best, 
but, lovely as are some of the other kinds, none grow so 
strongly, or afford suoh a brilliant outdoor display, as does 
this vivid orange flowered kind. 

9438. — Hedge for a garden pond (G. H.).— Willows 
on the banks of a pond would not be unsightly ; they grow 
quickly, and soon afford a good deal of shelter. Plant the 
Golden Willow thfck'y, and in addition plant two or three 
tail standard Weeping Willows in the hedge; then tho 
Widow hedge will be both a useful and a pretty feature. 
The Willows may bo out back oooasionally, and their 
trimmings be turned to some useful purpose. 

9439. —Mineral oil for the destruction or 
lusecte, die. (D. S ).—Toil is always beat applied to 
plants in autumn, when their growth is well matured, as 
they will then stand the mixture muoh stronger than at 
any other time. If applied in spring, when young growths 
are being made, it is beat to apply tbe oil weak, and at 
intervals of a few days. Mineral oils are nob of any 
value for the destruction of slugs in gardens. 

9440 — Hire’a-foot Ferns (Jumbo ).—Yes ; you may 
grow Divallla canariensis, D. Pyxidata, and D. bullata, in a 
greenhouse. Tbe latter, if you have the trae plant, is 
dooiduous, and require! rest during the winter. By this 
rest I do not mean such a drying as one would give to 
Orchids; but it requires to be kept a little dryer than in 
summer. A moist atmosphere will not hurt it; but you 
must not try to foroe it into new growth; indeed, the 
effort would not avail muob, beoauje it will wake up when 
it likes.-J. J. 

9441.— Treatment of Orchids (W. n. S., Market 
Uarborough) — Your two plants will thrive in the Oionto- 
glce«nm house, but should be hung up near the roof-glass, 
map >aition where they may obtain plenty of light. They re¬ 
quire a fair amount of water all the year round, and the tSm- 
t erature thould be as near as you oan get is in tbe summer 
70 degs. to 75 degp. by day, f ailing lo 60 dege. by night. 
At the present time tbe day temperature ehould be about 
60 dege., whilst at night it may fall bo 45 degs. Both 
species are flowering now. Tney are beautiful kinds, and 
are bwo that no one should lack.—M B 

9442 — Cyprlpedlum seeds (Patience). — This 
(nquircr Aiks what the seels ol these plants are like when 
ripe. Well, I should think the best representation of 
fchrm would be a pinoh of enuff Taey will to a twelve- 
u o i*.h befers they arorjj)?. Taelr time ^ germination is 
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unoertain. They should be sown on tbe surface of the parent 
plant. I saw only yesterday hundrede of young ones 
coming up on the old pots of Oyprlpediums. After some 
months you will observe them pushing up green, and they 
ehould be allowed to stand in this position until some size 
has been attained. “ Patience ” also asks if it is unusual 
for eleven flowers to be showing from a single bulb of 
Aoguloa Olowesl ? I should say yes, although I have seen 
eevera 1 ; bub as they are showing now, I should imagine 
the plant is not an Anguloa at all, bat some speoies of 
Lycaste. Should like to know when in flower.—M B. 

9443.— Treatment Of B’erns (Northumberland) — 
You have a nloe co lection, judging by your list. You are 
wroag, however, in treating any of bhose named as green¬ 
house plants. They ehould not be kept during the winter 
months in a lower temperature than about 60 degs., and 
they should all be kept tn tbe dry side—that is to say, 
they should be allowed to get dry before giving them more 
wa*er, bub do nob allow them to get sufficiently dry to 
ruffsr, or thev will eoon grow less. I have been told (hat 
Ferns, as well as other plants, dry up in their native 
homes during the hob, dry seasen, and that they require a 
season of thorough drought; bub this is all nonsense. 
Horticulture Is the assistant-handmaiden to Nature, and 
oarriee the plant through without this, sc that it may be 
presentable all the year round. Henoe we usually see on 
our plants under cultivation both a greater quantity and 
larger fronds fchsn oan be gathered on a native-grown 
plant; but there are exceptions to the latter part of this 
statement.—J. J. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*% Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name, should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Ildus 
tratsd, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London , W.C. 

Names of plants.— G. E. —I, Dandroblum noblle ; 

2, O loidinm exoavatum.- Match Box rsoelved oontain- 

a Salvia, but no name or address given.- Black North 

—6, Ootone aster microphvlla. Other specimens iosuftl 

oient.-C. S. W. F. F .—Nob a Passion-flower ; but 

Physiantbns albene.- R. Gibb .—Astrantla major.- 

Delta.— You must send a flower in a box. The one to 

hand Is smashed out of all shape.- W G.— 1, Oooldium 

Forbad; 2. Onoldlum orispum ; 3, L®lia pumlla.- 

Ib lta.— Calanthe vestlta ooulata rubra. 

Names of fruit.— T. bindley.—Kpp\*e: 1, Wadhunt 

Pippin; 2, King of the P.ppins ; 3, Not recognised; 

4, Cellini.- C P. P.— Pears: 1, Doyenn6 da C lmloe ; 

2 G!ou Morc.au; 3, Daohesse d’Aogoulfine; 4, Swan’s 
Egg. _ _ 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not ansicer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
.hat do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Bincleaves .—Apparently the Camellia has been allowed 
to suffer at the root tor want of water. Please give more 

partioulars as bo wav lb has been treated T-Enquirer.— 

Apply bo Messrs. James Veltoh & Sons, Royal Exot’c 

Nuis?ry, King’e-road, Chelsea, London, S W.- S. O , 

Norfolk .—Apply bo Mr. W. E Boyoe, Victoria Cottages, 

Aronway-road, Highgabe, London, N.- Westerham.— 

The plan described of beating the greenhouse should answer 
very well Have the boiler well set by a competent man. 

- N. Beamish .—Apply Wm. Olibran ft Sons, Oldfield 

Nurseries, Altrincham.- F. C .—Apply bo Mr O. Turner, 

Royal Nareeriee, Slough, Backs. 


BIRDS. 

944 4 - Canary not BlDffiDg.—My sister bas a canary 
whkoti has almost given up staging sinoe be moulted 
Last year he was silent from May till September. This 
year he gave up singing about May, and now only 
occasionally sings. He appears in p?rfeot health, and is 
vary oarefnlly looked after as regards food and oleaolinrss. 
Ha is, I believe, about four years old. Will tome kind bird 
lover say what had bebterba done bo induoe bha oaoary to 
alng again, as my eitb»r is ranch perplexed about his con¬ 
tinued silenoe ?—Tilknt Richard. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

9145 — Fattening turkeya.— Will someone kindly 
say whether it is beau to pen up turkeys fer fattening, or 
bo feed them with the other birds?—B rooklands. 

9440.— Unhealthy fowia. — I should be greatly 
obliged if " D jolting ” would, in your next number, tell 
me what Is the matter with, and what I oan do for my 
fowls ? I keep about twenty Minoroas in a quarter-acre 
meadow dose to my house. They have a warm, clean 
house to roost Id, well ventilated, have plenty of fresh 
water, and are fed twioo a day with kouee scraps, Indian 
oorn, and Barley alternately, and have unlimited ran, and 
hitherto I have never had a sick fowl. Bub now they are 
dying off. They seem at first to bs " all rumpled up," do 
not eat, and keep on stretching out their neok* and open¬ 
ing their mouths ; and thij they ointlnue to do until they 
die, perhaps 43 houn after they are first taken Tae ones 
I have lost hitherto have been young pullets, hatched last 
April. I ehould be greatly obliged for your kind advice. 
My man cells me that after the last bad died he saw some 
very offensive fluid-like matter running out of the mouth. 
-J. W. G. 


T WO EACH of Drooping Ash, Holly, L&bur, 

num, Purple Lilac, flnnwberry Hhruh Rurcm aouleatu*. 
Prunus triloba and Veronica, for 3r. 91,; half. 2a.— Mrs. 
UNDERWOOD, Hambrcok, near Briftol 

UUNER&L WREATHS, CROSSES, Anchors, 

T 4a—Exquisitely made with natural Flowers, carefully 
packed and Bent, carriage paid, to all party of Great Britain ; 
prices 7a 6d , 10)*. 61, i5x, 2 ib , and upwards F. W. won 
First Prize in All England Competition for best Wreath at 
Brighton Show two years in succession. Also First Prize at 
Tunbridge Welle. Copy of Testimonial: “The wreath you 
eont to Ireland arrived quite freeb and nice, and was much 
admired.” Send trial order A taw plants of Carnation 
Pride of Penshunt. dob' fr»e for If. 6d. per pdr. Cash with 
ordtr.— Address, F. WEBBER. Nu'sen, Tonbridge. Kent. 


ALPINES, HARDY PERENNIALS.—Cata 

Ioipih, llluetrateu, descriptive, and cultural notes, 72 
pages, price 91., post free. —STAN8FIELD BROS , Southport. 


FRIGI DOMO 

CANVAS. 

PROTECT vour PLANTS & BLASS 

From Damp, Frost, and Cold Winds. 

A perfect non-conductor of heat , keeping , xchercrtr 
it is applied , an evzn temperature. 
Made from Prepared Hair and Wool. 
To be obtained of all Nurserymen & Seedsmen or 

BENJN. EDGING TON, LONDON BRIDGE, S.E. 

NOTB -The words <4 FRIGI DOMO” ms registered 

under the Trade Maiks Aor, and any unauthorised penoai 
using this Mark will be proceeded against. _ 

aRmUVHOXTSBS. 

TNTENDING purchasers should send for onr 

T new Illustrated Price List of Greenhouses, ha. loomnleu 
from 48s.), post free, 2 stamps.—8. HARTLEY k GO , Hon- 
cultural Builders, Valley-street. Wlndhlll. Shinier, Yorkshire. 

C. F RAZE ITS EXECUTO R S 7 

Horticultural Bnllder, NORWICH. 



THE AMATEUR’S SPAN-ROOF CARDEN FRAME. 

Made of seasoned red wood, painted 3 coats of oil odour, 
Lights on each side, hinged and fitted with set-opea for 
ventilation. Glazed with 21-oz. elasa 

6 ft. by 3 ft. .. £2 Os. \ Carriage and Packing 

12 t. by 3 ft. - £3 15s. j Fr*e. 

No. 61 .-IMPROVED LEAN TO FRAME. 



Lights glared with 21 oz. glass, and painted three oosta, 
fitted with JoiDta and registered Bet opes; 8 feet by 4 feat 
£2 15s.: 12 feet by 4 feet, £3 10s. ; 16 feti by 4 feet, £4 lfla; 

20 feet by 4 feet, £5 15a. Packing-cases free. 

Carriage Paid to any railway-fetation in England and WxJei 
also to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Greenhouses, Garden Frames, Ac-, 
post free for 6 stamps. 

For Green and B aok Fly. American BUght, CamrllisJBoole. 
Red Spider Mealy Bug, Brown and White Beale, Worn* 

Woodiioe, Ac. 

“PICRENA,” 

THE UNIVERSAL INSECTICIDE. 

SAre-ECONOMICAL-EFFECTUAL. 

"16. Prince’s-street, Edinburgh, 15th July, 1887 — 

—I have thoroughly tested a sample of a new Inaecticidewmct 
you were so good as send me. At the rate of 1 ox tois|*11 m 
ef water at a temperature of 95 degs. I find it kills Green-fly 
Immediately. Double this strength, or 2 ox to gallon. « 
120 degs., seals the fate of Scale of all sorts in a few sewnai; 
while 3 oz. to gallon at same temperature effectually iw- 
■olves Mealy-bug, and, so far aj I have yet observed, wuhoai 
the slighteet Injury to leaf or flower, and it is wifchall a mart 
agreeable compound to work with. AU our insect remedies 
are applied through common syringe, or garden engine-* 
muoh severer test of efficiency than when applied by nnw 
washing or spray—I remain, Dear Sirs, yours truly IdigneaJ 
A. MACKENZIE (Of Messrs, fifethven A Sons)." 

" Viotoria and Paradise Nurseries, Upper Holloway, Londao, 
7th January, 1888 —Gentlemen,—I have given yaur Insec-t 
side, ” Picrena,” a good trial in competition with m»ny other* 
1 am pleased to say that I have found it to be more eflecw*! 
in destroying Mealy-bug and other insects than anything *» 
hive ured. It ought to command a good sale.-(ai«o«l 
A. 8. WILLIAMS.” 

Sold by Chemists, Nurserymen, and Florists. 

In Bottles at Is. 6d , 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d.; in Tins (ImkH 
gallons), 10s. 6d. an d 20a. oaoh; In quantities of 6 gallon* 
upwards, 9 b. per gallon. 

Prepared only by 

DUNCAN, FLOCKHART & CO., 

Chemists to the Queen, EDINBURGH. 

May be had from B. 8. WILLIAM8, Victoria and Pareto* 
Nurseries Upper Hdloway, London; and from w» 
ED WARD i A HON, 157, Q ieon Victoria-street. London. 



Boiler and pipes heated by oil or KM, 35s. PortaMe*;£ 
combustion Bober, 18 ft. of 4 in. pipe and fittings, e0 ®J' 'I 
£310s. Hend size of h rase required beate 1 PrODagAtoraW 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, 21s. Illustrations, 1 
MUSSETr’S, Winstanlcy-road. Ola pham Junction '• 
UCC IIIIICC — Catalogue of improved 
Obb-HIVtS. *nd Applianoee, with J^ngs.^ 
pricesfree.-GEO. NEIGHBOURA SON8,127,HgH^ 
W.O. Established 1815. N.B.—Vide Geo. Neighbour A Sow 
Advt. In Gardening. April t o Jul y. _ _ _— 

DlCHARD SMITH & CO. beg to announci 

tv that th«y are continually receiving applioatiooi 
jardeneri seoxing situations, end they will ba JjAPPf., 
•apply aow lady or gentleman with particulars Ac.—S *- J0T 
Nurseries, Worcester. 

Original fro-m 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR CUTTING. 
Those varieties that make the be«t display on 
the exhibition table are, generally speaking, of 
bat little use for supplying out-flowers, and it is 
a matter of fact that at least ten times as many 
plante are grown annually for the latter pur¬ 
pose than for the former. A brief list of some 
of the beet kinds for supplying flowers for 
cutting may therefore be. of use. To begin 
with the eatly-fiowering varieties, it may safely 
be said that nearly, if not quite all, of the 
summer-flowering section are useful for the 
purpose in question, but the following are 
perhaps best adapted for cutting from daring 
the months of July, August, and part of Sep¬ 
tember : Mdme. Piccol and Lyon (purple), this 
is not, however, by any means a favourite 
colour; Alice Batcher (orange-red), Illustration 
(blush), Mrs. J. R. Pitcher and Nanum (white), 

F. P61£ and Scarlet Gem (crimson), and Pre¬ 
cocity and Flora (golden-yellow), the last being 
muoh the better of the two. That moso 
elegant and uaefnl of all the early flowering 
Chrysanthemums, 

Mdme. C. Desgrange, must oome next. I 
should have mentioned it before, but that it oan 
seldom be got in muoh before September, and 
oan therefore hardly be included among the 
earliest kinds. But as an all-round variety, 
whether grown indoors or out, in pots or planted 
out, there is hardly anything to equal it, and 
by striking outtings, and potting or setting out 
the plants in suooessional batohes, it may be had 
In bloom for nearly or quite three months. The 
palelyellow or primrose sport from the above— 

G. Wermig, as it is oalled—and the still newer 
Mrs. Hawkins (deep-golden), are equally 
valuable in their colours. In Ootober-flowering 
varieties we are rich, the best being Lady Sel- 
borne, Sceur Melanie, and Blanc Pr6ooc6 (white). 
Roi des Preoools is a marvellously floriferous 
kind, of a soft orlmaon-red colour; Mrs. Holmes, 
of a more orange-orimson shade, and P. Van 
Geert (rich-yellow and red), all first-class. The 
best pure-yellow or golden flowers in fchfo olass 
are: Aigle d’Or, Gen. Oanrobert, and L’Ami 
Conderohet. Now the large-flowering kinds 
begin to oome in, the best being Elaine and Mrs. 
Rundle (white), Mrs. Dixon, Chev. Domage, 
Mdme. B. Rendatler, and Phoebus (different 
shades of yellow or golden)—the last is a lovely 
flower, and very vigorous and free—and Mrs. 
Clark and King of Crimsons among those of a 
deep-red colour. A great favourite of mine in 
this shade is Flambeaux, a reflexed Japanese 
flower of moderate size, and very bright and free. 
It is of no use for show purposes, but simply 
grand for outting. Other excellent November 
flowers are Cossaok, a very bright- crimson and 
gold-coloured flower; and Mons. C. Hubert, 
somewhat similar, but dwarfer. Bouquet Fait 
is a beautiful and very free flower, of a silvery- 
rose oolour; La Nymphe (peaoh), also good, and 
Emperor of China, another flue reflexed 
Japanese (these are all good for outting), of a 
beautiful silvery-roee, passing to blush-white. 
In bronze, Kampfer and F. Dslaux are perhaDB 
the beet. Now for the 

Pompons and reflexed kinds with s m all 
flowers. The four Christipes (peaoh, golden, 
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white, and pink) are always useful, and of the 
white, brown, golden and lilac forma of Cedo 
Null! the same may be said. St. Michael (deep 
gold, tinted with orange) is a free-flowering, 
well-formed, and exquisitely coloured thing. 
Julie Lagrav&re is perhaps the best crimson, 
Mdlle. EUse Dordan muoh the prettiest piok, 
while White Trevenna and Mdlle. Marbhe are 
useful whites. An old but too little known 
kind oalled Virginia, and another pure-white 
(La Neige) I have also found extremely useful. 
Of very late kinds there are few to equal Fair 
Maid of Guernsey, Princess Teck, and Meg 
Merrilies (white), Mrs. C. Carey and Ceres being 
also good ; Mrs N Davis, Fulton, and grandi- 
florum (yellow), and Daiznio (pink). The best 
Pompons are : Virginale (white Anemone), Jean 
Haohette and Mr. Astie (yellow), Snowdrop, 
with its golden form, and Golden Gem. 

_B. C. R. 

Pompon and border Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.—In these days, when the large-flowered 
olasees are in the highest favour, it ie possible 
that we aie losing sight of the smaller and often 
more useful Pompon kinds. Take, for instance, 
the old Cedo Null!, Bob, and many others of 
this olass. They are very beautiful when grown 
as bush plants or for cutting from. I do not 
mean to say that these should be grown in pre¬ 
ference to the larger kinds. Let ns have both. 
There are many who oonld grow this olass of 
Chrysanthemums and use them in small houses, 
sheltered spots, and to cut from, that have not 
the room to grow the larger-bloomed varieties. 
The Pompon kinds may be planted out during 
the summer, and kept pinched later in summer ; 
pot them up in autumn. I am convinced that 
many attempt the growing of the Japanese and 
incurred Chrysanthemums that have neither 
accommodation nor knowledge of their require¬ 
ments. I have seen recently several oolleobione 
planted out-of-doors at the foot of warm walls ; 
in every instance the large-bloomed kinds were 
failures compared with the Pompon and such 
kinds as President and Julie Lagrav&r*. The 
latter I saw very flue at the end of November. 
I well remember that the cottagers grew these 
well at Bagshot; but of late vears I observe 
they, as well as others, have tried growing the 
large type. A good supply of bloom may bo 
kept up till the end of the year by growing 
suitable kinds. The early autumn-blooming 
kinds are worthy of more extensive cultivation. 
I am not referring to the very early sorts, as we 
■oaroely want these, seeing how many good 
border plants are in bloom at the same time. I 
■aw some plants of these last season whioh had 
been lifted from the open ground, potted early 
in September and put Into oold pits, used for 
conservatory deooration this autumn. Of late 
years the colours of this olass have been very 
muoh improved. When looking, last season, 
through one of the large hardy plant nurseries 
iu London at the end of October, I observed a 
large border of Pompon Chrysanthemums in fall 
bloom, and was told they had only had a mat 
over them at night.—F. 

Vitality in Chrysanthemums.— Has 
anyone observed in any flower of equal quality 
with the Chrysanthemum the strong vitality 
shown by that plant? In September last, in 
reducing the side-shoots of a Japanese specimen, 


1 planted several of them, of from 3 inches to 
7 inches in length, like other outtings In the 
open soil, eaoh of them having flower-buds of 
about the size of a Pea. These buds are now in 
flower, and are equal in size and fulness to the 
flowers on the side shoota of the parent plant, 
left) on for comparison with the results of the 
shoots struok.—A. Stewart. 

9402.— Pompone Chrysanthemums. 
—“Kit” may leave the roots of white Cedo 
Nulli Chrysanthemum in the ground all the 
winter, protecting them during severe frost with 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, leaf-soil, or other timilar mate¬ 
rial. This being a variety that throws up shoots 
pretty freely, “Kit’s” plants should early in 
spring throw up a quantity of growths from the 
base, and, If the plants are taken up in April, 
these ghoote oan be cut away with roots attached 
and be replanted. Thie will save all trouble of 
striking cuttings. The plants should receive 
some kind of stimulant, artificial or otherwise, 
after the flower-buds are set.—W. E. Boyce, 
Hirjhgnt*. 

-Now U the best time to put In outtings of Chrysan¬ 
themums. They will form roots if they ate planted singly 
in small pote and placed on shelves In the greenhouse, or 
even In oold framie. If they are very alow In forming 
roots, a little bottom-heat will soon start them.—J. D. E. 

9393. — Chrysanthemums out - of- 
doors. —“Peter ” cannot do better than culti¬ 
vate the white Mdme. Desgrange (with ite 
golden and orange spools), James Salter (lilao), 
Lady Selbome (white), Wm. Holmes (brownish- 
orimson), A. Dufour (rich purple), and Peter the 
Great (lemon-yellow), or Phoebus (rioh golden). 
P. van Geert (yellow and red) and Roi des 
Pr4ooc6i (crimson) are also good. All are of the 
Japaneie type, with large flowers. Plant them 
out in May, so as to get good large plants and 
early bloom.—B. C. R. 

9404.— Dwarf Chrysanthemums —As 
a rule, the dwariest habited varieties, Japanese 
especially, do not produce large flowers. The 
following may be grown so as not to exceed 

3 feet in height naturally, or by pinching tho 
prime shoot onoe : A. Dafour, L’ltle des Plaisirs, 
Roi des Pr6ooc($i, Blano Pr6ooc6, Isadore Feral, 
Margot, P. van Geert, Wm. Holmes, Wm, 
Clark, Mdme. Desgrange, Mdme. Host!, Man¬ 
dat in, La Yierge, the three Christines, Culling- 
fordl, Chev. Domage, Dr. Sharpe, King of 
Crimsons, Mrs. Forsyth, Julie Lagrav&re, Em¬ 
peror of China, Cooardeau, Cry Kang, M. C. 
Hubert, L’Adorable, Val d’Andorr4, and 
Dolores. But many of the above are hybrid and 
semi early kinds, with only medium flowers. 
Many varieties oan be grown not to exoeed 

4 feet, but much the best way to obtain dwarf 
plants is to out them down as desorlbed in an 
artlole on page 526.—B. C. R. 


Wintering* bedding Calceolarias — 
There is really no difficulty in keeping these, 
even without a pit or glass. Even in severe 
winters they will survive, if set firmly (that 
is, outtings) in road-drift and light, turfy so!L 
They may be packed pretty close together 
under a north wall. Drive in a few stakes to 
stand 18 inches high, and form a lean-to with 
rods or laths as rafters ; fasten a double mat to 
the uprights a few inches from the ground 
level, and put in a 6-inoh or 7-lnoh skirting of 
wood. Cover the top with a good mat at night 
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and d*y also when freezing. Aa soon m the 
■pring begins to open they will grow pretty fast, 
and will stand any weather in tne borders after 
the middle of April, There is no kind of 
yellow to beat angustifolia and the bronze sorts 
of the same raoe.—C. E., Lyme Iiegi% 


THE) OOMINQ WHHK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from December 
\Uh to December 21 eU 

Syringed Gooeeberrlee and Onrrante with a mixture of 
•Oft -Map, lime, and soot, m a ofacok to the birds, ahioh 
are numerous hereaboats. After the Gooseberries and 
Onrrants were finished, the dwarf Apple and Pear-trees 
la fie garden were oommenoed. The oibjeot of this In the 
oase of the last named treee Is to oleanae the bark from 
Moss and Insect pasts. Anything whioh tends to keep the 
trees healthy most be worth doing. Several Plum and 
Cherry-trees whioh the Inseota took a fancy to early last 
summer have been well washed with Olshurst compound 
and parafflo-oil. This I havs found in previous years 
rsduoes the labour in aammer. Emptied a oesapool over 
the roots of several old Apple-trees in an orchard. This 
enriches the sol), and helps the treee to do better work. 
In very many Instances the fruits are small in orchards, 
because sufficient food is not within the reaoh of the roots. 
Looked over ripe Grapes to remove deoaying berries. In 
one house, where only a few bunohee of Black Hamburgh 
and Mnsoat of Alexandria remained, they were cut, and 
taken to the Grape-room with the ends of the shoots 
Inserted in bottles of water, and suspended from the 
Orape-rack. This gives us an opportunity to prune the 
Vines, and when time serves, the house and walla will be 
thoroughly o'eansed, and the surface of the borders 
renovated. This latber work consists In the removal of 
8 Indus or m of the dry top-soil, and bringing In the 
same quantity of good turfy-loam, in which some bone- 
meal and a little artificial-manure have been incorporated. 
The same kind of stimulant Is not always employed, as I 
think a change is beneficial. A good many years ago I 
used guaeo for Vine borders for two or three years as 
a top-dressing. At first the result was remarkable; but 
after the second year the result was not so marked, and tha 
third year I tried nitrate of soda with better remits at less 
ooet This season I am relying more especially upon lobthe- 
mlo guano. My Impression is that in giving stimulants to 
plants or fruits a change is necessary, as after a time the 
same amount of any one stimulant will not have the same 
seen 1 1. Very good Grapes have been grown with wbat an old 
friend calls the wine from the farmyard; but we have not 
all got a farmyard to run to for manures—liquid and solid. 
There is no better artificial for Vines than that manufac¬ 
tured by the Meesrr. Thomson, either in a liquid form or 
mixed dry with the soil; but unfortunately au these high- 
olass concentrated stimulants are expensive. £20 fora 
ton of manure seems a good deal to the man with a slender 
purse, though it is doubtless worth all the money. 
Pruned the outdoor Grape-Vines. I am growing several 
varieties of these, and I nave cut some fairly good bunchei 
from the Musoadloe and E*perlone Vines. But we sadly 
want more sunshine for the open-air Grapes, though I am 
•ure if the wood was more freely thinned out ana fewer 
bunches left better results would be obtained. If the 
same oare was bestowed upon theopan-afr Vines as is given 
to thoee under glass, something yet night come of it, 
and a well grown bunch of Mosoadlne or Sweetwater 
ripened against a sonny wall will compare favourably with 
the ordiaary run of Grapes obtained from amateurs* 
vineries; bat glass is obeap, and so the open air Grape- 
Vines are neglected. Rearranged plants in stove. Saoh 
plants aa Allamandas, Dipladeniar, and Bougainvillaea are 
not permitted to get quite dost-iry. Dry they of course 
are at this season to give the neoeesary fait; but not 
suffi ilently to dry up the roots, and growbb too much. The 
same remarks apply to Caladiums, whioh often suffer 
from dry rot if permitted to get as dry as dust. Took 
advantage of a abort spell of bed weather to tponge and 
clean any plants whioh ore attacked by insects. Unfor¬ 
tunately, in spite of all the inseotioldee brought under my 
notice, I have never been able to quite banish the mealy¬ 
bug, or if that consummation so muoh wished by plant 
growers was ever nearly attained, it would be sure to turn 
up on some freshly Introduoed plant 

Greenhouse. 

Temperature of plant-houses In winter.— 
Mistakes are often made by amateurs in the temperature 
they keep up in greenhouses during the winter season, 
whioh not only interferes with the flowering of the plante 
the season following, but is also fatal to their future well¬ 
being. This is obvious from the complaints frequently 
heard about greenhouse subjects of various kinds not 
blooming, or of their blooming out of season. A prevalent 
Idea seems to exist amongst many of thoee who have not 
had muoh experience in the cultivation of greenhouse 

S ants that if only kept warm enough, they are sure to 
>wer well, and do well generally. Tat this is by 
no means the case. Soft-wooded kinds, as well as 
the hard-wooded sorts, are alike injured by being 
kept warmer than they like daring the Mason when 
they require to be comparatively at rest. Coming as 
do the numerous kinds of plants that are usually met with¬ 
in greenhouses from countries widely distant, where some 
or other of the conditions under whioh they exist differ 
much, it neoeesarlly follows that there must be some oom- 

C -omlse in the temperature. This can be done without 
jury, provided the extremee of using m muoh heat as 
will unduly exalte growth, or, the opposite of keeping the 
houM oold, are avoided. A night temperature of 35 degs. 
is as low as most greenhouse subject* like, or will bear for 
any considerable length of time, though for an odd night 
or two, when the outside temperature Is unusually low, or 
when the fire has not burnt m freely as expected, no harm 
Is likely to follow If the thermometer does not fall lower 
than tne freeslng point. The hlgheet range in the night 
that oan be kept up without doing serious harm is 45 degs., 
and the greater number of Mrts generally met with in 
greenhouses are better with 2 degs., or 8 degs. less than 
this, except when the weather la unusually mild. Ik may 
be well to say that artificial heal has muoh morslnfiuenoe 
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and the oolder the weather is, and consequently the more 
fire-heat is used, the greater the influence in this direction. 
The day temperature that is maintained must naturally be 
ruled by the weather; on a warm winter’s day, when the 
sun happens to be bright, the thermometer will often rise 
for a few hours 10 dags, or 12 degs. higher than It is in 
ths night. When there is no frost and an absence of dens* 
tog, It is not neoeseary to on artificial heat In the day¬ 
time, further than to put a little on onoe a week or m to 
dry up damp, and, when this is done, the fire should be let 
to go down early enough m that the pipes may get cool be¬ 
fore darkness sets In. 

Stove. 

In amateurs’ stoves maoh has to be done during the 
winter. Bulbs of various kinds that are all hardy have to 
be forced, m well m hardy shrubs and some kinds of 
hardy herbaoeous subjects, none of whioh will bear hurry¬ 
ing with strong heat; oonsequently, the permanent occu¬ 
pants of the house have frequently to be kept oooler than 
under other droumstanoes It would be advisable to havs 
them. If the house is a considerable length something 
may be done by putting the warmest stove kinds at the 
end nearest the boiler, giving the others the opposite end. 
Bet in small houses or pits little oan be effected in this 
way, so that it often happens that no more than from 
68 degs. to 60 degs. oan be given. In scab ossss the stove 
plants most be kept drier at the rootr-until toe end of 
February, when a little more heat may be used—than 
would be neoeseary if more warmth oould be maintained. 

PolDMttlaB.—The time at whioh these plants flower to 
some extent is regulated by the amount of heat they 
receive. Where there is the means of giving them a warm 
stove temperature they should now be at their best; when 
the plants are strong the more heat they reoelve the larger 
toe bracts oom* ; but, aa with many other things at toe 
preeent day, the fashion for the monster blooms is not toe 
best course to follow. When the heads of floral leaves get 
m large they are unsuitable for cutting, aa they do not 
arrange well with other things. Neither do they last m 
long i ther when allowed to remain on the plante, or in 
water. A tomoerature of from 80 degs. to 66 degs. is better 
than higher. If a portion of the stock that happens to be 
a little later than the rest is now stood in a house or pit 
where they can be kept a few degrees oooler than the tom 
perature named, they will oome in later, and be found 
very aooeptable. There is one way of using Polnsektlas 
that is not muoh practised, but in which they answer well, 
that is dividing toe heads into three or four, with a piece 
of she stem attached to each portion of bracts. So treated 
they go well with white or light ooloured flowers. By 
keeping the plants comparatively oool I have had them in 
good oondltlon up to the end of February. 

Rlchardias.—Christmas and Eester are the two sea- 
Mna when the flowers of this old favourite are the most 
Ths time of blooming depends a good deal on toe 
strength of the plants. When good sizid pieces are 
planted out in the open ground at the end of spring, and 
are properly atteoded to with water up to their being 
potted in September, they often begin to push up their 
flowers directly after without any heat. In this way they 
oome on slowly, and the blooms last longer than when 
pushed forward In heat. In the oase of plants that do not 
show any disposition to bloom, if the flowers are wanted 
soon they should be put in heat; they will bear a tempera¬ 
ture of 60 degs. without its causing the flowers to oome 
weak or drawn. The plants ought to be stood as near the 
glass as will admit of their getting all the light that at this 
doll season is available. 

Lilac.—Amongst the numbers of hardv shrubs that 
answer for fotolng in winter there are none of whioh the 
floweie are more prised than Lllao. Hardy plante, as a 
rule, do not liks to be hurried into bloom; u the oom of 
moot kinds if this is done the flowers ooms weak, and m 
deficient in substanoe as not to last long. Lllao is an 
exception to this as it will bear a vary high temperature 
without any ill effects, and generally when the plant is 
forced this ooarse is followed. Yet It is not neoeesary, as 
a temperature such as answers for most things will do, so 
that those who have not the means of keeping up more 
heat than an ordinary stove affords need not hesitate 
forcing it. To have the flowers of the dark ooloured 
varieties white, in the way that Lllao is toe most prised, 
the plants require to have the light excluded whilst the 
forcing is going on. Btlll this is not requisite, as if the 
white varieties are used the flowers naturally oome of the 
desired oolour. The plante oan be either potted, or, if too 
large for potting, put In boxes. If there happens to be a 
oentre stage in the stove, they may be put underneath it 
with their roots simply covered with mu. In a plaoe of 
this description they oan be easily overed m as to keep 
out the light, and in this way the flowers of toe dark- 
oolonred varieties oan be had white. The roots must be 
kept moist, and the tops syringed daily. 

Lanroatlmifl.—The flowers of this useful shrub are 
more than ordinarily plentiful this season. They require 
little or no forcing, as they will open freely with only the 
protection of a greenhouse. Their odour is purer when 
brought on under glass than when they open out-of-doors. 
Where the precaution was taken of potting the plsnta be¬ 
fore the frost oame on, all that is neoeesary now is to keep 
them in a house or pit where an ordinary greenhouse tem¬ 
perature is maintained. 

Azalea mollis and the Ghent varieties.— 
From the freedom in blooming and the great variety that 
there is in the ooiours of A. mollis, it hse beoome an 
established favourite. Ik Is easily forced, bub on noaooount 
mutt the work be hurried ; if subjected to a high tem¬ 
perature toe flowers fall off in a few days after opening, 
and when this happens they are of comparatively little usr. 
With the plants kept dose to the glass so aa to admit of 
their getting all the light whioh toe dull sesson affords, 
and under the influence of the air that is always in motion 
I^oIom under the roof, the flowers oome better in oolour as 
well as more enduring. The Ghent varieties have more 
diversity in oolour, ranging from white through the 
various shades of yellow, pink, and red, to the darkest 
oiimeoc. These Ghent varieties are naturally later bloomers 
than the mollis kinds, oonsequently require more time to 
get them into flower when forced. Itls best to have them 
later on, near spring. All hardy shrubs, snob as the plants 
already noticed, along with Andromeda florlbunda, A. 
japonloa, Dentate gradUs, Double Chinese Plum, and toe 
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eomparativelv new Ohoteya tomato, should, Ifaotiw,* 
taken op and potted, at onoe be got In skd iSmSS, 
required out of the reaoh of frost. TnoxralLui®/ 

Outdoor Garden. 

The rookery for alpines and Ferns is always a bm t u 
toresttng feature, and and at this seas*, wbrntste, 
matters are not M prestlng, extensions m far »|w 
as regards toe preliminary work, may be made oS 
of the advantages of this kind of gardening is (hat itmt* k! 
extended in any direction without destroying the hamont 
of what has been done previously. No geomstvvh 
required, and no exact measurement. The more nietn? 
esque the arrangement of the eurfaoe the bettor- Wit 
the same time the future well-being of toe plants nratoaii 
be sacrificed to produce a merely ptotumqne efleeL 
There muel be depth of soil, for toe smallest plants tin 
•trike their roots deeply into the earth; indeed, they often 

K rish when this oondltlon is not compiled with. A 
al may be done in the selection of toe plants for eromi. 
nent positions to give pioturesquenees and variety. Grcasi 
of Tuooae are very effective. Herberts etonophyUa. Bio. 
boss metake, Pernettya muaronata and its varieties, Qml- 
theria Shalloo, Ivies of various ooiours and forms of leafage 
Cotoneaster mlcrophylla has a pret ty effect on a mound of 
rook work. These and similar things should ocean? toe 
salient points; they will give elevation and affordduds 
and shelter to smaller plants that seem to thrive better 
when nestling within the influence of some taller sublets 
that will not develop into an enemy in the future. The 
planting of such a garden Is full of Interest, and affordi 
abundant scope for thoughtful study in the arrangenrai 
of the various details. Too grouping system Is the noa; 
effective, selecting the shady spots for the Primula family 
Oyolamens, Lily of ths Valley, Ferns, ho. The alpine 
Pinks and Phloxes are always attractive, trailing over toe 
stones in sunny positions. Sedums and Saxifrages ere 
very suitable for beginners to start with la otoehtag i 
rookery qulokly. The Dog’s-tooih Violet forms a prttij 
group on the rookery, and many other things equally 
suitable might be named did space permit Nov that toe 
beauty of toe outdoor Chrysanthemums is over, plaoe i 
mulch of Coooa-nuttobre or old leaf-mould round toe 
stems of toe plants to afford shelter from severe frost, and 
to encourage the offsets whioh are now breaking away 
from toe base. In the spring, when the old roots in 
broken up, the strongest of these should be planted for mil 
season’s flowering. Plaoe a mulch of dry Horn round Um 
bottom of Peotifiora coemlsa and Oonsunoe Elliot. Ths 
same treatment will be useful for Tea Boses in mid 
districts, though it nssd not be applied until frost actually 
MM in. Mounds of burnt eartoh or ashes plaoed round tie 
stems are quite ai effectual. Where Laurels are grown lor 
underwood, the young shoots may be pruned baok nsv, 
though toe oubting-hack of large branches should be kf) 
till spring. 

Fruit Garden, 

The planting of Apple and other fruit-bees Is now gsh| 
briskly on. In no previous year, m far as my Istorsntks 
toes, has m good a trade been done in frut-tim 0* 
fathers were willing to plant and wait for results, brace, I 
suppose, arose toe aphorism: “ He who plants Psaa pirate 
for his helre; ” but toe present generation an asm in¬ 
patient—more desirous of immediate profit. Is tos matter 
of Apples, ths needs of toe private grower are oolexaotly 
identical with the grower for market Tne tanwt 
requires a constant supply for many month! tar tenet 
and also for kitchen nee, and though the varieties tiastid 
need not be m numerous as they have beea in to« 
pasb, yet lees than a couple of dosan sorts, even if 
judiciously selected, will leave out tome white aorta 
to be added. It Is not pretended that the tafiorar 
twenty four Mrta are bettor than are otheis tar u 
districts ; but anyone plantliag them will not la aware 
seasons be short of Apples after the trees oome fairly into 
bearing: Aifrtston, Blenheim Orange, HuntingdonCodUn, 
Mackr OodJlo, Lird Saffleld, Cox's O/ange Pippin, Wel¬ 
lington, EohllnvUle Seedling, Golden Spire, New Hawthorn- 
den, F earn’a Pippin, Irish Penoh, Red Qiarrenden, Prisoe 
Albert, Lard Derby, Peaegood’e Nonsuob, Nortoot 
Greening. Worcester Pearnaain, King of tee Pippitt 
Reinettae da Canada, The Q seen, Warnei’e King, Saiiti 
Nonpareil, and Norfolk Beaulln. The sooner tha planter 
of fralt-treee is brought to a close now the better. I do 
not expect this advioe will be noted on by all; but tie 
early planted trees get well into work before ipiisff- To 
have very early Strawberries it will soon be neosasuy ti 
oommenoe operations. For the earliest batoh it is a good 
plan to Ml the plante on a bed of leaves in a pit ohm to 
toe glasr. The tiusste of flowers always oome stnsg la 
such a position. It will be beet not to plunge the poti, m 
iienoourages the roots to run out of the pots into the bid, 
and when toe plante are taken into the forcing-boon ttar 
reoelve a check. The earliest forcing variety is Hw 
Prince; but the fruits are email, though of exctflnj 
flavour. VisosmtosM de Thury Is a good forcer. ns 
Captain also forces well, aod is large In else, and them 
K sene’ Seedling is excellent where the plants do vtjL 
Vines in pot*, prepared for forcing, should be plaosdn 
position. Tie tne rods down to equalI m the flow of up 
till toe buds break. Continue the pruning, training, sad 
derating of fruit-trees. 

Vegeta ble Garden. 

Makeups hotbed for Radishes. Bring on a sucosstifltoj 
Ohloory in toe M jshroom-house. The roots may be potira 
and stood on the floor. Five or elx roots may also be puana 
in an 8-inohpot, with the crowns just level with tbs im. 
Velfeoh’e Self Protecting Broccoli is now coming is, am 
will be valuable. The beet way of pmerving mem non 
froet, If there Is no houM or pit in whioh to plan) tern 
temporarily, la to dig them up and plant deep in a etanasg 
position, m that the stems are buried up to toe leant 
Some of the lower leaves may be removed to faoffltote un 
covering of m much stem as possible, end when frost sw 
in cover with mate or dry Fern. If the weather 
•evere, Lettuces and Endives la pits and frames most m 
oovered with mate, for if the froet penetrates tos p}*®* 
whioh are nearly fal! grown, they wifi suffer, and pen*!* 
decay. Lettuoss and EndlvM under glass require oarer* 
management. I mean those whioh were lifted when im 
grown, and planted in old Melon and Oaoumber-bsds. *J 
toe note get dry, toe leevee are soft, flabby, 
frequently useless. On the other hand, « th ey «*,y 
wet, toe plants decay prematurely. X"~ 
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required are enough moisture in the soil to keep the roots 
fresh, with a dry atmosphere in the frame to prevent 
clamping. Plenty cf ventilation with an occasional sprinkle 
of dry soil among the plants will tend to keep matters 
tight, 60 far as regards deoay of the hearts. Provide 
come means of sheltering Parsley when cold weather 
eets In. It is a good plan to have a stock for emergencies 
in a cold frame, or it may be planted in some convenient 
»pot where a frame can be plaoed over It when the 
C joumbers and Melons are over. Lettuces and Cabbages 
may be planted in open weather. Dress Asparagus teds 
with manure or salt. Lind intended to ba planted with 
Asparagus next year ebould be well manured and trenohed 
up deeply now to expoee it to the weather. 8eoure a 
b mply of Turnips for use in oold weather, either by cutting 
(<T the tops and placing the bulbe in the root-cellar, or 
bury the bulbs in a trench with the tops above ground. 
The latter is a good plan. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Erpccially where the greenhouse is chiefly used for 
itorlng, beddiDg, and wlDdow plants, &?., during the 
winter, and can therefore be oleaied, cr nearly sc, in the 
summer time, there is no better permanent oooupant for 
inch a structure than a Vine. Even in the smokiest looaiitiee 
a Vine, such as a Black Hamburgh (perhaps the best all¬ 
round variety we have), will with ordinary oare not only 
gtow freely, but bloom and set and ripen a fair crop of 
Grapes in a satisfactory manner. The only neceeeary con- 
c It'cn 's that the bouee must stand in a moderately sunny 
position, and, indeed, the more sun reaches it the tetter, of 
course. It will make no difference if the house i» crammed 
v iih pot placfce during the whole of the winter, and with 
r ere ai d itiict tier nllnese a number may remain until the 


Viae ie in llorm, but after that the fewer plants the housa 
f outline the be tter. Now that the Vine is at rest and leaf¬ 
lets is the proper time to prune it. Most Vines being now 
grown on the t pur system, all that is neoessary is to out 
tack all the young wood made during the past season to 
within two or ihree joints, or “eyes," of its base, though 
ia seme oases t he fourth bud is better than the third. The 
B'ack Hkmbur^h being cne of the most prolific Qrapes in 
cultivation, may be pruned harder than almost any kind 
with impunity, but a plump bud will always throw a 
much finer bunch than a small one, and henoe it is always 
edviaible to cut baok to a good one only, even if it be the 
third, or even fourth, as I have said. Leading Rboots at 
the end of rhe main rods musb, of course, be left longer, if 
extension is required, but, as a rule, 2 feet or 3 feet of fresh 
growth anouailv ia sufficient, and in any case suoh shoots 
must be cat back to eonnd and firm wood. Seakale may 
mw be readily forced wherever a temperature of 60 degs. 
to CO degs ia maintained ; keep the roots dark and a sweet 
moist atmosphere round the plants. Seikale is one of 
those vigorous growing subjects that may be grown almoec 
anywhere if there is a Tittle open apace or breathing room, 
and the soil is deep and rich, so that the roots may be 
d:her grown at home or purchased. Those who have the 
time and space to devote to the work, and a fancy for suoh 
things, may amuse themselves by growing some small 
saladlng, tuoh as Mustard and Cress, early Lettuoes, 
Radishes, &o , under glass. Low pits, or frames, gently 
heated by either fermenting materials or hot-water, are 
moat suitable for this purpose, and in all suburban gardens, 
at xry rate, very good results may be obtained. 8uoh 
things are always so mnoh fresher and nloer when grown 
at home. Bulbs of the Japanese and other Lilies should be 
purchase! and potted Immsdiatelp?^ B. Cb R. 
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ROSES. 

HARDINESS OF TEA R0SE3. 

Without pronouncing for or against Fern as a 
winter protector, in the absence of more copious 
evidence, there ia little douht that Tea Roses 
may be far better preserved from harm in 
winter by being earthed up about 6 inches high 
around the stems, as if they were rows cf 
Potatoes, than by any other means. In addition 
to being more effective, the plan of earthing-np 
is infinitely preferable to covering with Fern 
from the gardener’s point of view. For while 
in the latter process the beds get trampled 
down hard, and a considerable litter ia involved 
both when putting on and romoving the Fern, 
not to mention the effects of wind throughout 
the winter, by means of earthing-up the plants 
the surface of the beds is kept open, there ia no 
untidy litter, and the ground is thoroughly 
cleaned by the process both in the autumn and 
at the time of levelling down again in spring. 
Tea Roses will always have the repntation with 
some people of being tender on account of the 
amount of dead wood that frequently has to be 
cat ont in spring ; but it should be borne in 


mind that the Teas will nearly always go on 
rowing in late autumn until interrupted 
y actual frost, and that, consequently, there 
must be a number of green, pithy growths 
whioh are naturally destroyed by a oold winter. 
The thoroughly ripened wood, however, will 
survive exposure to really low temperatures ; 
and 6ven where the Teas seem more seriously 
out than the Hybrid Perpotuals after the win- 
ter, the recuperative power of the former is such 
that they will probably recover, and make far 
fiaer plants again by autumu than the latter ; 
for the vital energy of the Tea-scented Roses is 
such that they are liable to go on growing con¬ 
tinuously unless the needful period of rest is 
summarily enforced, so that a winter of some 
severity ia a decided advantage eo long as it does 
not quite annihilate the plants, and to do this 
its severity must be evidently considerable. One 
of the best of the Teas, taking it all round, is 
the kind here figured, Hon. Edith Gifford. It 
is hardy, very free flowering, and admirably 
adapted for forming groups. Intending planters, 
who may not yet have added it to their colleo- 
tlon, should not fall to do so. The growth is 
erect and sturdy, the foliage large and hand- 
some, and the flowers a~e of a beautiful pinkish- 


white colour. The flower forming the subject 
of our illustration is a fully expanded one. ^ 


9401 —Vine with a Rose and other 
plants.—A Vine may be successfully grown In 
the same house as a Marshal Niel Rose, pro¬ 
viding each has room to ramble without coming 
Into contact. Of course, insects must be kept 
down by liberal treatment, and, when necessary, 
a free use of the syringe. Tea Roses and Vines 
and other plants are being constantly grown 
together with success by amateurs and others. 
It is only a question of studying and supplying 
the wants of the different plants.—E. H. 

- Vines will grow in the time house with a Man-cba 

Niel Rcee ; but the Vine-leaves will beoome attaoked with 
mildew and red-spider. These pests must be kept cff.— 
J. D. E. 

9394.—Roses for pot coltore.—There 
1s no better dark red Rose for pot onlture than 
General Jacquimenoc, and a good bright-rose- 
coloured one will be found In Anna Alexieff. 
My other choice would be La France. Where no 
particular colour is required La Franoe, upon 
its own roots, is unquestionably the best of 
all the Hybrid Perpetuals for growing in pots, 
as it flowers both in spring and autumn under 
ordinary care. If you cannot get a plant on ite 
own roots, secure one on the Manettl stock.— 
J. C. C. 

-The best dark red Rose is Duke of Edinburgh ; add 

also La France (silvery-peach oolour), and Madame Victor 
Verdler.-J D. E. 

9399.—Treatment of a Tea Rose —A 
Rose-bush in an 8 inch pot is not a suitable 
plant for a window, unless it (the window) is a 
very large one. If you have a wall facing couth 
on which you ooold train it, I advise yon to 
plant it out at the end of February. Mean¬ 
while, keep ie as oool as you can by placing the 
plant out-of doors, only taking it in at night 
when there are signs of frost. This treatment 
is necessary now because, if the plant has been 
standing in a window, the growth is rather 
tender. If yon keep it in the window it does not 
require a larger pot. Get a gardener to prune 
it tor you at once if it wants it.—J. C, C. 

- Roees love light and air ; they cannot 

thrive in a window unless it ie a very light 
one and well exposed to the sun. I would 
find a good position for It in the garden ont-of 
clooip. Tea Rocea require rich, light loam, well 
drained. There is a climbing variety of Niphetos 
very free in growth and free-blooming. I saw 
it in flower the other day in Mecsrs. Paul and 
Son’s nursery at Cheshunt. It ia a very pro¬ 
mising variety.—J. D. E. 

9420.—Rogrosa Roses.—There is some¬ 
thing very strange in the behaviour of your 
Roees. In every case where I have seen them 
they have produced hips in abundance. In my 
garden I had a large number of the berries on 
all three vaiietles this autumn, but the birds ate 
them, much to my disappointment. I do not 
think that giving them a lighter soil will do any 
good. If the plants are not exposed to the drip 
of trees, I do not know what can be done to 
Improve matters.—J. C. C. 

9325.— Greenhouse for growing Roses 
for market- —There is no limit to the dimen¬ 
sions of a Rose-house, and naturally the larger 
It ia the more room is there for bloom produc¬ 
tion. The best form is a span-roof, running 
north and south, as then all parts of the house 
get an equal share of light. When span-roofed 
greenhouses are built to face the south only one 
side of them gets mnch sun, and Roses, more 
than most things, require all the light and sun¬ 
shine they can get. A good width would be 
20 feet, but you may make it 25 feet if you like; 
it is simply a question of a little more length 
of rafter. Those who grow Roses for market 
invariably treat them well, and it ia best to say 
at once that to make Roses pay well requires 
some skill, owing to foreign competition. 
Formerly English growers had the markets to 
themselves in spring, but now large quantities of 
Tea Roses come in from the south of France 
quite early in spring, so that the price for 
home-grown bloom is very low from the end of 
February onward. Good blooms of Marshal 
Niel, however, will oommand a fair price 
through the spring, and 1 should plant half 
the house with this, and half with Niphetos. 
You will do muoh better to plant them out 
than to grow them in pots, and if the house is 
built on arches the roots may go outside Into a 
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Tea Rose Hon. Edith Gifford, a fully expanded flower. Engraved from a photograph. 
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prepared border, which will save maoh watering. 
For a house 20 feet wide four rows of 4-inch 
pipes will be necessary, aa the temperature for 
Tea Rosea must be about 55 degs. through the 
winter. The great merit of Niphetoe is that it 
blooms for a long time. If the plants are 
enoouraged to grow freely through the summer 
they wifi form plenty of buds in autumn, and 
these will expand in a genial temperature, to 
be followed by others that will form later on. 
As soon as the plants go out of bloom they 
should get frequent doses of liquid* manure, with 
daily syringinga in hot weather.— Byflbet. 

0385.—Pot Roses (Hybrid Perpetaals) for 
forcing.— The twelve beet Hybrid Perpetual Roses for 
fordmr, and at the same time of distinct and good colour*, 
are Alfred Oolomb, Beninese Rothschild, Captain Christy, 
Dr. Andry, Dake of Edinburgh, Edouard Morren, Franoola 
Mlohelon, John Hopper, La France, Madams Victor 
Verdier, Prince Camille de Rohan, and Victor Verdier.— 
J. D. E. 

- As the Rotes are wanted for early flower* 

ing you limit your ohoioe to those varieties that 
have not full and large flowers. To make it 
dear what I mean, I may say that La France 
may be taken as a type of the class of Roses that 
are not quite suitable in your oase, as, although 
it is a beautiful kind when well-grown in a pot, 
each bloom contains so many petals that the 
flowers do not open well until the beginning of 
April, when there is usually greater light and 
heat to induce the blooms to expand. However, 
there is no great soarcity of sorts that will suit 
you. Amongst those with various shades of red 
or crimson I may mention Alfred Colomb, Dr. 
Andry, and Qeneral Jacqulmenot. The best 
whites are Boule de Neige, Perfection dee Blan¬ 
ches, and Mdme. Catherine Souperb. G ood pink 
and rose-coloured flowers will be found in Annie 
Alexieff, Miss Hassard, Princess Mary of Cam¬ 
bridge, Madame Furtado, Madame Marie Finger, 
and Bdward Morren.—J. C. C. 

INDOOR PLANTS* 

9312 —Carnations in the autumn.— 
For blooming in autumn the perpetual-flowering 
varieties of Carnations should be grown. They 
are of a different habit from the summer- 
flowering varieties, and require different treat¬ 
ment both as to culture and propagation. The 
border varieties are usually layered where they 
grow. The autumn and winter-flowering varie¬ 
ties are best propagated by taking off the small 
side-growths in the early spring months, and 
planting them in pots of fine sandy soil. They 
soon form roots in a little bottom-heat, and 
should be grown on under glass until the end of 
May, when they succeed best out-of-doors all 
through the summer months, and they must be 
plaoed under glass abont the end of September, 
A few good varieties are A. AlegatiAre (dwarf- 
red), Empress of Germany (large white, with a 
red strip or flake here and there), Juliette (deep- 
rose, fine large flower), La Belle (white, free, and 
good), Mias Joliffe (pink), Mrs. Keen (good 
crimson), Souvenir de la Malmalson (blush).— 
J. D. K. 

9383. — How to raise and grow 
Azale as. —This is rather a large question, and 
cannot be answered briefly in its fullest mean¬ 
ing, Azaleas can be raised from seeds sown 
either now or early in spring. Sow the seeds 
in well-drained pots of sandy peat, made firm j 
cover lightly with very fine sandy peat. Keep 
moderately moist, and cover with a square ox 
glass. Keep the pans in a greenhouse. Cut¬ 
tings of the half-ripened wood in June, planted 
firmly in well-drained pots of sandy peat, with 
a layer of sand on the top. The pots must be 
well drained, and the outtings must be covered 
with a bell-glass, to be taken off and wiped dry 
inside every morning. The pots may stand in a 
olese, shady pit or frame, and I have roofed 
them In a sbady part of the greenhouse. They 
are things whioh cannot be hurried muoh. They 
will, for the most part, be rooted by the autumn, 
and will be as well in the outting-pots till spring 
if the rooting process is delayed till late in the 
season. If rooted early they can be potted off 
singly in small pots in sandy peat, and helped 
with a little heat to get established before 
winter. The after treatment will consist in 
shifting into larger pots as they require more 
root-room, pinching back the strong shoots to 
induoe a bushy habit, syringing freely during 
spring and summer during the season of growth. 
Ripen the growth by placing them in the open 
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air for a month or six weeks in August and 
September. Keep them olear of thrips by fumi¬ 
gation, or dipping them in a mixture of Tobaooo- 
liqnor and soft-soap or olear lime-water.—E. H. 

-They are easily raised either from seeds 

or cuttings. About the end of summer, when 
the young wood haft completed Its growth, Is the 
best time to put in outtings. They should be 
taken off with a heel attached if possible, and 
be out into lengths of 4 inohes to 6 inches, plant 
them firmly in a 5-inoh pot, using good sandy 
peat for potting-soil. It is a good plan to 
plunge the cutting-pot into a larger one, filling 
the space between the two pots up with fine 
sand. This keeps a uniform moisture and 
temperature around the cuttings, and allows a 
bell-glass to rest on the intervening space. The 
glass should be daily removed and wiped. 
Seedlings are very easily raised. Sow them in 
the spring in the same compost as recommended 
for ou btings. They will vegetate freely in a 
greenhouse if a square of glass is plaoed over 
the pot. At the end of the season the plants 
raised either from outtings or seeds, should be 
potted off in small pots, using light, fibrous 
peat.—J. D. E. 

9421.—A difficulty with bulbs.— The 
friend who advised you to put the Hyacinths in 
a oold frame no doubt thought that you would 

J irefer to have large spikes of flowers, although 
ate, rather than small ones earlier. If that is so, 
the plan is sound. If you aot on the advice given 
you the oold will not injure them. You may 
treat all the bulbs you mention in the same 
way if you do not want early flowers, as placing 
them In the frames will retard them—that is, if 
they have not made growth of more than an inoh 
in height; if more than that they had better 
remain in the greenhouse. Another year, place 
your bulbs in the frame as soon as they are 

S otted, and cover with Coooa-fibre, as you have 
one this year. You oan then take a few pots at 
different times to the greenhouse, which will 
ensure a longer succession of flowers.—J. C. C. 

—- The bulbs as soon as potted should have 
been set on a coal-ash bed in the open air, and 
covered 6 inches deep with the same material or 
Coooa-fibre. It would be better even now to 
move a part of the stock at least forward to the 
oold frame, especially if there are many of 
them, aa 50 degs. is rather warm for the bulbs 
named until they have made a good qaantity of 
roots. The object of keeping bulbs oool at the 
beginning is to get the pots well filled with 
roots before the spikes begin to move.—F. H. 

9396.— Plants for an unheated oon 
Servatory.—There are not many things that 
will grow in an unheated house whioh is not 
very light and has virtually no sun. One or 
two of the fan-leaved Palms, Chamserops excelsa, 
and 0. Fortune! will succeed, and so would 
Dracaena indivisa and D. congesta, Aralia Sie- 
boldi, Bambusa Fortune!, Arundo Donax varie¬ 
gate* Far foci am grande, and Ynooa aloifolia 
variegata will give variety—and, infaot, character 
—to the house. They might be plaoed out-of- 
doors in summer.—E. H. 

- There is nothing more suitable than 

Ferns for such a house as that described; but 
the following plants may be added to afford 
further variety : Aspidistras, green - leaved 
Dracaenas, Ficus elastioa, F. Cooper!, Phormium 
tenax, and other fiae-foliaged plants; also 
Palms of several kinds, these requiring rather 
heat and moisture than a very large share of 
light. A few Camellias might be managed, 
also a Lapageria, and the baok wall could be 
covered with Fious repens. The Habrotham- 
nuses require but little light, and would prob¬ 
ably succeed. A change might also be afforded 
by grooving a few Tree and climbing Ferns.— 

-As your conservatory gets virtually no ran, there 

are few things whioh yoa can hope to bloom anooeesfully 
therein; but I have seen lovely pots of Primroses and 
alpine Auriculas grown under raoh conditions, and If I 
had a cold house In the shade I should attempt to grow 
little else in it.—A. G. Btrn,mt. 

9387. —Stimulants for bulbe.— Though the bulbs 
named will do very well without stimulants. It oannot be 
doubted that liquid-manure, after the flower-spikes show, 
will add to the strength of the blossoms.— E. H. 

— Perhaps it would be going too far to say 
that any extra nourishment is ao Dually required, 
as these plants will do very well without if 
good soil and fair-sized pots are made use of. 
At the same time, there U no doubt but that the 
plants are strengthened and the size of the 


blooms in c r ease d by the judioious use of liquid- j 
manure. Almost anything will do; a little good ! 

S iano dissolved in water, or a teaspoonfal of j 
lay’s or other fertiliser sprinkled on the surface { 
of the soil and watered in once or twice daring 
the growing period. To obtain extra fine spikes, 

I should use by preferenoe a weak infusion of 
horses’ or sheeps’ manure and soot-water alter¬ 
nately, with a little sulphate of ammonia to 
finish off with. Freeslas enjoy a little assistance 
of this kind at the right time, like almost every¬ 
thing else, when grown in pots.— B. 0. R. 

9416. — Zonal Pelargoniums- —Do not 
head yonr plants down at this season, or yon 
will inevitably lose them. Let them alone nntil 
March, hardening the wood by withholding 
water to some extent previously, and then cut 
them down as yon suggest, patting In the tops 
as cuttings, if desired. Keep the old plants still 
rather dry nntil well in growth again, then 
repot, and you will have nice dwarf, bushy 
examples.—B. 0. R. 

- You do not mention what temperature 

vou oan command, but if your house osn be 
kept at anything over 50degs., or at any rate 
not lower than that temperature, I should re¬ 
commend you to out your plants hard baok, 
say, to three joints, and keep them as near as 
possible to the glass. At a lower temperature 
auoh treatment would be risky, aa they would 
be likely to get soft and mildewed at the out 
extremities, and would then perhaps die baok. 
Yonr plants are probably too muoh crowded 
together, at too great a distance from the glass, 
and perhaps are kept too wet.—A. G. Butler. 

9395.—Treatment of Lilium auratum. 

—This plant ought to have made but very little 
growth as yet, and as they are growing fast they 
are evidently too warm. The plants ought to be 
brought out of the cellar, and be placed In a 
greenhouse, or, failing that, a oold frame. If the 
shoots have not grown more than an Inoh or 
two I would plunge them quite overhead in 
Coooa-fibre refuse. If they have grown 6 inches 
or so it will be necessary to plunge the pots 
just over the rims, and protect the succulent 
shoots from the frost by putting some dried 
Bracken amongst them, or some fine dried bay. 

If they oan be plaoed in any glass-house from 
which frost is exoluded they will be sadly 
managed.—J. D. E. 

9317.—Oat tin# back and repotting a 
Gardenia. —This is the worst time of year to 
out baok and repot any kind of flowering plant. 
This must be done from the beginning ef the 
year onwards, when the days are lengthening, 
and there is an increased activity in the circula¬ 
tion of the sap. In your cue I should out the 
plant back about the middle of Maroh, watering 
only when dry, till young shoots appear ; then 
work away as muoh of the old soil as possible, 
and repot In good compost. If very much root- 
bound, it wifi not bs advisable to disturb the 
soil.— Byflbet. 

9326 - Stephanotia floribunda in a 
oool greenhouse- —Not so long ago I should 
have said that the plant would surely die, for 
it is always oonsidered a hot house plant It 
has, however, more than onoe come to my know¬ 
ledge that it has done well in quite a low tem¬ 
perature. Keep your plant at the warmest end 
of the greenhouse, not exposing it to currents of 
air, ana water only when ary. I for one should 
be pleased to know how It passes through the 
winter, and whether it blooms in spring.— 

J. C. B. 

9354 — Small from an oil-stove.—I 
would advise 41 Petroleum” to fix to the stove 
one galvanised pipe, 2 inches in diameter, to 
oonduot air from without to the burner, and 
another pipe, the same diameter, to carry off tbo 
impure air. It is absurd to suppose that yonr 
plants will thrive if you rob them of their pore 
air, and give them baok an adulterated mix taro, 
whioh you oall “burnt air.” I have a e m a i l 
house 12 feet by 8 feet and 9 feet high, which la 
heated by one of Shrewsbury’s gas-heating 
arrangements. A very small qaantity of gaa 
heats the w*t$r-pipes, and daring the present 
oold weather I can keep it up to 50 degs., bat 
am content with a minimum of 42 dege. The 
pijMS feed the flame and carry off the fames. 

9378.—Eulalia japonloa variegata.— TMs plans 
auooMds well in a oool ooneervatory 0r greenhouse. Tne 
oame temperature and kethnwl aa sola Q aeisIH as will 
agree wibh the Eulalia.—E. H. 
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weather and their snrroandings. When the 
beds are made up in warm sheds, or other built 3 - 
Inga, particularly in cellars, they are more likely 
to continue productive than where a good deal of 
cold air reaches them. The management must 
in such cases vary accordingly. For Instance, 
beds recently made up in cellars will get dryer 
than those in colder places. All the time there 
is a steady temperature maintained in tho 
manure the surface must be watched to fee 
that it does not get too dry, or the spawn will 
refuse to run. These are matters of detail that if 
neglected make all the difference in the quantity 
of Mushrooms obtained. Shallow beds, I may 
mention, are the first to give out when they are 
not made up in a proper Mushroom-house, or 
some other warm place. The depth of manure 
should to a certain extent be in proportion to 
the width of the bed. If 3 feet wide it should 
be at least 18 inches deep ; 2 feet is not too much 
where the heating material is not of the best. 
As a matter of fact, beds made up after tho 
middle of October should be 18 inohes deep, 
even if they are 4 feet or more in width, unless 
there is the means of warming the air of the 
structure in cold weather. The growing of 

Mushrooms in boxes is not so difficult as some 
people might imagine. I do not say that it is 
a profitable way, but it is a plan that I oan re¬ 
commend to those who have no regular Mush- 
room-house, yet would like a few Mushrooms in 
the winter, when they cannot be depended upon 
from beds made up in cold beds or oellars. From 
this last remark the reader will oonjeoture that 
a warm structure is necessary ; that is so, but it 
need not be a place built or heated for the pur¬ 
pose. When I grew them in boxes in this way, 
it was in a closed shed through which two hot- 
water pipes were placed to heat a forcing-house. 
In this shed, and very near the pipes, the boxes 
were placed so that all through the winter they 
were surrounded with a genial-growing tempera¬ 
ture, and fairly satisfactory crops were obtained. 
A moderately warm greenhouse would answer 
the same purpose, and the boxes might stand 
under the stage if no drip was allowed to inter¬ 
fere with them. I may mention that the boxes 

1 used were 4 feet long, 2 feet G inches wide, and 

2 feet deep. The manure to form the neoeasary 
bottom heat was composed of horse-droppings 
only. For ordinary beds I do not objsoo to a 
little of the litter being mixed with them. The 
annexed illustration is of a large rook, or 
duster, of Mushrooms, which sometimes results 


AN EASILY GROWN STOVE CLIMBER 
(THUNBERGIA LAURIFOLIA). 

This strong growing stove olimber, from Ma¬ 
lacca, bears In the summer and autumn quantitles 
of very pretty pale-blue, or rather lil&c-ooloured, 
tubular flowers, that spread considerably at the 
mouth, and that are freely produced from the 
points of the shoots (see illustration). Its 
foliage is ample, and bright-green In colour It 
thrives well in either peat or loam, with which 


NOTES ON MUSHROOMS. 

Those who are not experienced in growing 
Mushrooms will, now the weather has changed 
to be colder, find, if they have not heated struc¬ 
tures in which to grow them, that the supply is 
decreasing. This is what may be expected ; 
but something may be done to prevent the beds 
going out of bearing altogether, by giving them 
a little extra attention now. In the first plaoe 


Flowering spray of Thunbergia laurifolia. 


has been incorporated a good sprinkling of sand. 
The latter is essential to success, as, from its 
free habit of growth, the plant needs a plentiful 
supply of water. It is better grown in a pot 
than planted out, as when its roots are allowed 
too much space it becomes unmanageable. It 
is better suited fora stove-house of considerable 
size, where it oan be trained loosely under the 
roof, than a small house, as in the latter it has 
not room enough to exhibit its true character. 
After it has ceased to flower in the autumn, it 
should be cut in freely, and kept much dryer at 
the root than when in aotive growth ; but it 
should always be kept in a warm temperature, 
even when at rest, or it will most likely die. It 
strikes freely from cuttings made of the half- 
ripened wood in summer, or in spring from 
young shoots about 9 inohes in length, taken off 
with a heel and inserted in small pots in sandy 
soil. They should be oovered with a bell g'ass, 
shaded, and kept moist until they have formed 
roots, when they should be gradually inured to 
the air and given more pot-room as required. 
So quiokly does it grow, that cutting) of it 
struck in the spring, and grown on without 
stint of root-room, will cover a large space the 
following year. It should be kept well syringed 
overhead during the growing season, in order to 
keep in oheck red-spider, to which it is some¬ 
what liable if the atmosphere be too dry. B. 

9346 -Treatment oi Hollyhock cuttings.— 
If the cuttings were pal in so isle m September, It would 
be better to place them in a house from whioh frost Is 
exoluded. When th* y show signs of growth after Christ¬ 
mas, plant them in larger pots.—J. D. E. 

9312.-Asparagus plnmosos.— When the shcois 
of these have a tendency to grow long, there la no 
way to prevent it, except by pladng the plants near to the 
and admitting as much air as possible. The variety 
named Is very dwarf 1 grow It In a warm house 
amorgst other plants, and do not find that It becomes tall. 
-J. D. E. 

A new Bouvardia.—A rather taking 
novelty among these charming flowers is Scarlet 
Prince, a dwarf, compact, and bushy grower, 
with rich cardinal crimson-oolonred flowers. 
The trusses are smaller than those of most of the 
varieties, and the tabes slightly enlarged just 
below the lip, like a Habrothamnns. Its 
brilliant oolour, however, renders it worthy of 
a plaoe in every collection.—B. C. R. 

9312 -Sand for potting —Metsrt. Cannell & Sons, cf 
Stanley, who are moat successful growers of all kinds of 
flowers, reoommend the nse of sea-sand "just as It is 
received fresh from the sea shore,’* as preferable to all 
other. My own experlenoe oolnotdee with theirs. Sea- 
sand is all grit, and oontains valuable properties, whioh It 
is foolish to wash out— A. Q. Bi tlrr. 

- S 31 -sand la excellent to nse for the purpose of 

striking all sorts of soft-wooded plants from cuttings, or 
for mixing with the soil for growing the plants. For hard- 
wooded plants, such as Heaths, Aialeas, and the uaual run 
of N*w Holland plants, I would use the white silver-sand. 
-J. D. E. 
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care must be taken that those beds which are 
placed in any bat heated structures are not 
kept too moist. If the beds are made np in 
sheds, or other buildings, they ought noo to 
be watered now, even if the Burfaoe appears to 
be dry, as if moisture is applied at this time of 
year to beds that are surrounded by a low tem¬ 
perature, there is danger of the young crops of 
Mushrooms, as well as the spawn, perishing 
through cold. In the case of beds so situated I 
have always found in practice that the dryer 
they are kept after the middle of November the 
better they bear, and the more productive they 
are in the spring. I have had beds made up at 
the end of September bear well through the 
month of November, and more or less in mild 
weather for another month later. By keeping 


A fine cluster or rock of Mushrooms. Engraved from a photograph. 


from good spawn. The cluster in question 
contained thirty-five perfect Mushrooms, which 
weighed, when gathered, 3$ lb., and measured 
3 feet 2 inches in circumference. It was not 
photographed for nearly a week after they 
were gathered, consequently, they were too 
mnoh expanded. The cluster grew from one 
centre, and the same bed produced many fine 
but smaller clusters. It was grown in Berkeley 
Castle gardens. J. C C. 
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them dry after this time until the end of Maroh, 
and then giving a fair soaking of warm water, 
they have produced good crops for six weeks or 
more in the spring. Any beds that are pro¬ 
mising to go on bearing may now have an extra 
covering of rough hay or straw; and seeing that 
the orop is not likely to come on very fast the 
beds should not be uncovered oftener than once 
a-week. As a matter of course, the production 
of the beds is a good deal influenced by the 
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SEASONABLE KITCHEN GARDEN 
NOTES. 

Early Potatoes.— 1 Those who with for very 
early crop* of Kidney Potatoes in frames or on 
warm sheltered borders, must now look to the 
seed store, for these kinds start to grow very 
early, and if pat away in balk those at the 
bottom of the heap are very mnoh weakened by 
the shoots getting drawn up long and weakly 
before they are observed, and as the first shoots 
are by far the best, every oare should be taken 
to keep them as dwarf and sturdy as postible. 
With this oljeot in view, the best plan is to get 
a number of shallow boxes ready, and set the 
tubers in in nearly an erect position so that the 
shoots may not be drawn up or injured in any 
way, and the boxes may be set in any cool, dry 
plaoe where frost is excluded, and in the mean* 
time a pit or frame should be prepared for the 
earliest crop by filling it with dry leaves, trodden 
ia as hard as possible, that will give a gentle 
warmth, and on this about 1 foot of good soil 
should be placed, and the tubers planted about 
three rows in a light. 

Seakale and Riktuarr may now be foroed 
either by placing inverted pots or boxes over 
the crowns and enveloping them with fermenting 
stable-manure, or else by the simpler plan of 
lifting the crowns and replanting them in any 
position where they can get a temperature 
ranging from 50 degs. to 60 degs., and be kept 
quite dark. Under these conditions the produce 
is excellent, but involves the loss of the plants. 
A Mushroom-house is the best place. Asparagus 
beds should now get their annual dressing of 
manure. After outting off the old tops take off 
about 3 inohes of the old soil and throw it in 
the alleys between the beds, and in its plaoe put 
on a good dressing of rich farmyard manure and 
let it lay rough through the winter, and before 
growth commences in spring break it down fine 
and oover with soil from the alleys, giving a 
good sprinkling of salt at the came time. 
Brccoli that are now turning in will require 
frequent attention in covering the heads by 
breaking down the leaves over them, and if 
severe frost is expeoted, lift the plants with good 
balls of earth and replant in frames, where they 
can bo securely covered. The Winter Protecting 
Brooooli and Snow’s are amongst the best for this 
period of the year. 

Early Peas and Broad Beans may now be 
sown, for although this plan has fallen into 
neglect, owing to many relying on starting 
under glass and then planting out, there can be 
no doubt but that for those with limited glass 
space that sowing where they are to remain it 
the best plan. A sheltered border, with a good 
slope to the south to ensure drainage, and 
especially to oatoh every ray of sunshine, is of 
the utmost importance after sowing. Cover the 
rows with coal-ashes, and keep a sharp lookout 
for mice. 

Cauliflower and Lettuce plants in frames, 
or under glasses, should be ventilated freely on 
mild days, but covered securely if frost threatens, 
and any Lettuce that are fit to pull should be 
lifted and replanted hi oold frames for use 
in frosty weather. Parsley should be oovered 
with mats or thatohed hurdles, as it is in 
dally request. Frosty mornings should be 
taken advantage of to get all manure wheeled 
on to the land, all rubbish heaps turned over, 
and leaves got together for filling pits and 
frames, or making leaf-soil. Fruit-trees and 
bushes may also be pruned, and manure placed 
around them, for unless every day is utilised the 
spring will find us with suoh a press of work in 
arrear that something is sure to suffer. 

James Groom, Gosport. 


9411. — Growing Cucumbers. — your 

Cucumber plants get canker in the stem, just 
above the surface of the soil. To some extent 
this is caused by damp, whioh you can prevent 
if you keep the stem dry and the soil also for a 
spaoe 12 inches over round the plant. The 
best remedy for canker is fresh-slaked lime or 
dry sulphur, rubbed on the affsoted parts, but 
these remedies must be applied as soon as the 
disease shows itself, or they do no good. It is 
well that you should know that some soils are 
more liable to encourage canker than others. If 
you think you cannot improve on your man¬ 
agement, I advise yon to get your soil from a 
distance, so at to seoure a change. I also advise 
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you to use a lighter compost. If available, use 
one-third lumpy peat, but well-rotted turves 
from a pasture where the composition of the 
soil is rather light, would be better. Even 
then you must keep the syringing-water away 
from the stem. A few pieces of slate or glass 
laid on the soil will keep that dry. Many good 
old gardeners used to oover the surface-soil of 
the hotbeds in which they grew Melons and 
Cucumbers with pebbles or very ooarse gravel, 
to prevent the growth from touching the soil, 
and by that means avoid attacks of canker. 
From this you will understand that you are not 
the first who has been troubled with the disease. 
—J. C. C. 

9315 — Destroying red-spider in 
Cucumber-house —Paint the walls with 
Portland oement and water, thin enough to lav 
on with a brush, or with soft-soap and paraffin-oil 
mixed together, and then add water or strong 
soot water and day, to every gallon of whioh put 
a pound of flowers of sulphur Whichever recipe 
is used, work it well into all cracks and holes. 
8crab the wood and ironwork thoroughly, and 
remove the soil for a depth of three inches, and 
replace with fresh. Next season give plenty of 
ventilation, and keep the air .moist.—G. S. 8. 

— When the plants and soil have been 
taken out of the house, wash all the woodwork 
with soft-soapy water as warm as the hands can 
bear it. Red-spider would not do much damage 
in the winter, and in the spring months and 
daring the hot weather of summer and autumn 
a vigorous application of water through a syringe 
to the under sides of the leaves would keep off 
the spider.—J D E. 

9331.— Early Rhubarb for market — 
This crop oannot be had before the ordinary 
season without heat of some kind being applied 
to the orowns, and as they are very accom¬ 
modating one may either bring the heat to them 
in the shape of fermenting manure, or else take 
the roots to where the heat is already in houses 
or pits of some kind. In this locality the crowns 
are grown in open fields, and taken up at this 
time of year, and plunged closely together in 
warm sheds, or oellars where Seakale and Mush¬ 
rooms are grown, and they get on well together. 
If the crowns are left in open ground, the pro¬ 
duce may be forwarded bv placing inverted pots 
or casks over them, and enveloping them in 
stable manure; or even without pots or casks 
a covering of litter will promote growth, much 
in advance of open-air crowns.—J. G., Ilan!*, 

9384. — Cabbage for exhibition.— Red 
Cabbages do not oome into competition with the 
green varieties, although .they are sometimes 
shown in collections of vegetables together. If 
a prize is offered for the best Cabbages it is 
intended for the green varieties only, unless the 
Reds are specially mentioned. The best Cab¬ 
bages for exhibition are those with a close, firm 
heart. Soft, spongy things never take a prize, 
no matter how large they may be. The mode- 
rate-sized Cabbages, with the centre or heart well 
filled with delicate layers of leaves, and not too 
much stalk running through them, are the best 
varieties to grow. Carter’s Heartwell is a good 
kind, and there are others equal to it—in Fact, 
every good see d-house has a speciality in Cabbage, 
which only requires good cultivation to render 
it fit for any table, and including the exhibition 
tent. Any good, well-manured sou will grow good 
Cabbages; but to make the most of the plants’ 
strong feeding capacity liquid-manure should be 
given in dry weather to fill up the heart for a few 
weeks before the exhibition.—E. H. 

9418— A Tomato and Oucumber- 
house. —10 feet will be rather narrow, except 
for early work. It will do, of ooarse, but I 
should like it 5 feet wider. Keep the Cucumbers 
and Tomatoes in separate divisions; they do 
better apart. It will be best to have a valve 
fixed in the hot-water pipes, so that one or both 
divisions can be heated at pleasure. Better 
have the Cuoumbers at the warmest end. The 
cistern may either be built under the floor, or 
there may be a small cistern in each house, so 
fixed as to oatoh the water from eaoh side.— 
E. H. 

9330.— French Beans for market.— 
These are a profitable crop to grow if light, low 
houses or pits are at oommand; but 12 inohpots 
are too large for them—far better have 8-inoh 
ones, and put about six Beans in eaoh pot. A 
top heat of about 60 degs. will suit them well, 


and give plenty of moisture as sun-heat increases. 
A mixture of rotten turf and decayed hot-bed 
manure is the best soil for Beans, and many 
growers on a large scale dispense with pots alto¬ 
gether, and grow them on the planted-out system 
In the same soil as a crop of Cucumbers or 
Melons have been removed from, riving a little 
guano if growth is not strong enough. As regards 
sorts, Newington Wonder is one of the very best 
for forcing, but Canadian Wonder, although a 
very fine Bean, is not so prolific as some of the 
smaller-podded ones, and I would suggest 
Osborn’s Forcing or Wilmot’s Buff as preferable. 
The best time to start the crop is in January or 
February, so as to get the help of the dally- 
inoreasing sun-heat in forwarding and strengthen¬ 
ing the crops. They do not pay so well if started 
earlier.—J. G. H. 

94U.~ Treatment of Parsley.— The north septet 
is about tbs worst for Parsley in winter. Late as it ie, I 
should be disposed to lift a few plante carefully with balls 
of earth and plant them In a better aspect. Those that 
are left may be sheltered in the way suggested.—E. H. 


TRBHS AND SHRUBS. 

9388.— Shrub for a shady comer.—If 
there is a good depth of soil, a well-established 
plant of Hodglns’ Holly will be likely to suc¬ 
ceed. This is the beat variety of Holly for town 
gardens, and I have seen it doing well in siml 
lar situations. The plant should be washed 
frequently after planting with a hoee or the 
garden engine. If the situation is not suitable 
For a Holly, a good thick patch of Hyperionm 
calyoinum (St. John’s Wort) will be suitable. 

I Oooe get it established, and there will be no 
difficulty, and it is very pretty when in bloesom. 
The only objection is, that it is so low it oan 
hardly be called a shrub.—E. H. 

— The common Auouba japonic* will grow anywhere, 
and although personally I have a rooted avenion to tt, 
most horticulturists consider it very beautiful, especially 
when fertilised and rendered oipable of bearing messes of 
large scarlet barrios.—A. O. Butlor. 

9313. — Planting Conifers. — As com¬ 
panions to Cnpressus Lawaoniana, and of free 
growth, the following are suitable, distinct, 
and good : Abies oonoolor (syn.: laaiocarpa) is a 
beautiful tree, free and healtby in growth. 
A. grandis is dlstinot from it, and also makes 
a handsome tree in a young state. Abies nobiils 
is also a grand tree, but in a young state does 
not grow away so freely as the other two. Abloe 
DougUei is a grand Conifer. Of Cnpressus the 
best are : Cuprcsms nubkaSasis or Thajopsle 
borealis, and C. maorooarp*. Thnja gigantea is 
a grand tree, and in its way quite as beautiful 
as Capressus Liwsoniana. Cedrus Djodara 
should also be planted.—J. D. E. 

9 u 5 —Privet losing Its leaves.— it it not unusual 
for Privet when planted in the autumn to loae ite leaven. 
Laat autumn 1 pat In a hundred plants, all of whioh 
remained bare lor the winter; but they are all growing 
vigorously now, or were until froet eec^n. lli*»y other 

g iant* behave in the same way after moving.—A O. 

OTLMR. 

9380 —Shrubs for a hedge.— Very few hedge pleats 
will stand the competition of Elme standing so o lo eeiy 
together ae ie mentioned by " Constant Reader.” A mix¬ 
ture of Myrobalan Plum and Privet will do better thaa 
most thinge. Plant a Plum and a Privet alternately, 
0 Inches apart. Bring In a little good oompoal to phoe 
round the roots to give them a start.—E. H. 

-Why does not " Constant; jRtader” try Privet f 

The variegated kind le very pretty, and would, I beDeve, 
grow as well in a partially shaded position ae the oomoaoaer 
kind.—A. G. BinrtKR 

Dutch Honeysuckle in pots- — 
Although seldom seen as a pot-plant, this la ossa 
of the best things that c in be grown for the 
decoration of tne conservatory, the grateful 
perfume of ibe flowers being refreshing and street 
without being overpowering. This is the beat 
time of year to pot the plante for next year'a 
flowering, and the best way to obtain good speci¬ 
mens is to put iu strong cuttings and treat them 
exactly as one would Gooseberry or Currant 
cuttings. Seleot stout cuttings, and, after tak¬ 
ing off two or three of the lowest eyes, shortan 
the top that will be above ground to about three 
bads, then bed them in firmly in rows abont 1 foot 
apart. They will grow freely in spring, and aa 
soon as the young shoots are 6 inohes long thaw 
are pinched to induoe a well-branched head. 
The shoots are all shortened baok at the winter 
pruning, and during the next summer they will 
develop flue heads, thlokly studded with flower¬ 
ing buds, and In about the seoond week in No¬ 
vember they oan be lifted and potted. I nee 
6 inoh and 7-inoh pots, and employ good rotton 
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turf for potting. Tho plants are plunged out of 
doors in a bed of leaves until Christmas, when 
they are transferred to any oool vinery or Peach- 
house and allowed to oome on very gently, all 
the attention they need being careful watering 
and fumigating if green fly attacks them when 
in bloom. When they cease flowering the plants 
are plunged in any spare place out-of doors, and 
any gross shoots that outgrow the others are 
stopped, and if attended to with water and re¬ 
potted when required, they will do good service 
for several years —J. 

HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

ORNAMENTAL GRASSES FOR HOUSE 
DECORATION IN WINTER. 

There has been a considerable inoreaie in the 
use of Grasses for house decoration of late by 
persons of taste, and with good reason, as few 
things are more beautiful, and 


planted out, if not in a bed of soil, at least in 
good-sized boxes or large pots ; nob now, but in 
the spring, April being, perhaps, the best month. 
Drain the pots or boxes carefully, plant them 
firmly In rich, loamy soil, and when in growth 
keep moist, with a little liquid-manure now and 
then, and the plants will have a ohanoe to do 
something.—B. C. R. 

WATER-BOUQUETS. 

A water-bouquet is by no means a difficult thing 
to manage, while the effaot is very pretty. Where 
fresh flowers are soaroe it is a capital plan, as 
they last a considerable time ; and many kinds, 
such as the Marguerites and others, possess an 
added charm from the tiny air-bubbles with 
which they become covered when immersed. 
Those who are fond of trying experiments should 
certainly attempt a water-bouquet or two. A 
lady friend is seldom withoutone on her drawing- 


will remain full of water, owing to the air being 
unable to gain admission and displace it; and 
the result is a very pretty ornament that will 
last for two or three weeks. But if any air is 
either allowed to remain inside, or gains admit¬ 
tance afterwards, the water will leak away, even 
if the glass is not broken. With a little oare, 
however, the arrangement is quite safe, and some 
flowers produce a really oharming effect under 
this system. B C. R. 

WINTER-FLOWERING WALL-CLIMBERS.. 
During the winter months even a few sbray 
blossoms are acceptable on the walls of our 
dwelling-houses, as they tend to enliven the 
short, dark days, and although it is impossible 
to get anything like the amount of oolour that 
we get in spring and summer, yet very much 
may be done to increase the floral display on 
any sunny wall even in winter. Amongst the 
most conspicuous plants that I 



' 




no plants when placed in a 
room retain their beauty so 
long and so perfectly. Cut at 
the right time, many of them 
keep their beauty and grace for 
months, and, indeed, for years. 

I have seen them quite fresh¬ 
looking after ten years in a 
glazed cate, where preserved 
from dust. At present few 
Grasses are grown for ornament 
—that is, so far as the markets 
and shops are concerned ; too 
few also are grown in private 
gardens. The culture of orna¬ 
mental Grasses has never been 
eally well done in any garden 
that I have seen. Many beauti¬ 
ful kinds are not introduced, 
therefore it is probable that 
when a greater variety of 
choice kinds are obtainable 
beautiful Grasses will be of 
tener eeen than is now the case. 

At present the most extensive 
supply for trade purposes comes 
from the south of Europe. Great 
numbers of ornamental Grasses 
are sold in mixed bunches 
or bouquets, sometimes com¬ 
bined with Everlastings. The 
result of the packing of the 
Grasses is to deprive them of 
much of their graceful, open 
disposition, Thus such airy 
kinds as Agrostis nebulosa, and 
such gracefully-penduloua ones 
as Bromus brizoeformis, are by 
no means so attractive when 
both airiness and graoe are 
crushed out of them in the 
packing. Their old form, how¬ 
ever, may be restored by a 
simple process—steeping them 
in water for a night, hanging 
them up by the stem in the 
morning to dry, and when half- 
dried, gently shaking them out. 

They will in this way resume 
their original open disposition. 

The Pampas Grass is often 
gathered young, before the 
plants are matured, and some¬ 
times from packing or other 
causes the plumes do cot 
assume their most graceful and open form. By 
holding them carefully near a fire, and gently 
waving the plume to and fro, they gradually 
spread open and assume a more graceful form. 
Tho noble New Zealand Arundo(A conspicua) is, 
when well grown in the southern counties of this 
country, quite as valuable as the Pampas Grass. 
It is, perhaps needless to speak of various other 
exotic Grasses of great beauty, when our own 
wild Grasses are not collected for use as winter 
ornaments. Some of these native wild Grasses 
are very beautiful, and if gathered carefully 
before they are too ripe, they would form 
valuable ornaments for filling vases and like 
uses in winter. V. 


note as either in flower or full of 
buds, ready to burst into bloom, 
is the yellow Jasminum nudi- 
floium, that is cn many houses 
aglow with golden blossoms. 
This plant needs to have all the 
shoots of the ourrent year’s 
growth left at full length until 
the spring, and then be spurred 
in dose. Coronilla glauca, al¬ 
though not often seen outside a 
greenhouse, is a capital wall- 
climber, and is now full of 
yellow blossoms. Then there is 
the pink China Rose, that flowers 
all through mild winters, and 
that never failing cream- coloured 
Rose, Gloire de Dijon. Garry a 
elliptica is already covered with 
catkin like flowers, very pretty, 
while the pretty crimson-berried 
Cotoneasters, neatly trained and 
pretty in foliage, are exceedingly 
helpful to the winter effect. 
Escallonia macrantha is rarely 
without its rosy-coloured flowers, 
and is now well covered. Then 
there is that beautifully-scented 
Calyoanthus, whioh, although 
deciduous in habit, merits a 
place on a warm, sheltered 
wall, as it flowers during the 
shortest days, and only a few 
flowers will perfume the house; 
and if a few of the pretty small- 
leaved Ivies are mingled with 
the above a very pretty winter 
effeot may be produced. It is 
tco much the rule to throw all 
the weight Into the summer 
show, when flowers by their 
very number lose muoh of their 
effeot, forgetful that a good deal 
may be done even in winter to 
make our houses more oheerful 
than they are. J. G. H. 

Coleuses 8 s window 
plants. — These pretty fine¬ 
leaved plants succeed admirably 
as inside window-plants—that 
is, when they have been not 
too tenderly reared, and are 
kept in a light window in 
a fairly warm room, and are 
j idiciously attended to, especially as regards 
watering. As I write these lines (Nov. 27*, 
there is a plant before me of a variety oalled 
Mr. F. Noble, that has been where it now stands 
for the last three months, and is still in full 
leaf, healthy, and bright. The light shining 
through the rioh crimson leaves, edged with 
yellow, has a really beautiful effect. It was 
brought from a greenhouse in which it had been 
grown without any artificial heat for some time, 
and so did not suffer from the change at all, and 
has not lost half-a-dozen leaves since. The 
window looks south, and there is a fire in the 
room all day, but no gas is burnt in the house, 
so my plants stand beautifully.—B. C. R. 


Our Rkadrrs’ Illustrations : A winter bouquet of dried Grasses, &o. Engraved for 
Gardkxiko Illustrathd from a photograph sent by Mr. Edward Kerrisou, 
Pembroke Lodge, Camberley. 


room table. The only requisites are a moderate- 
siz’.d bell-glass or shade, fitting air tight upon 
a suitable stand; also a bath or tank of water 
large enough to immerse the whole with room 
to spare. If tho glass does not fit the stand 
quite truly, the same end may be attained by 
having a groove cut in the latter, to be filled 
with soft wax, into which the edge of the glass 
may be pressed ; or it may be simply filled with 
water—anything to keep the water in and the 
air out. Now make up a neat little bouquet of 
any flowers at hand, slightly smaller than the 
glass, and either secured firmly into a suitable 
vase or attached to a weight so as to prevent its 
rising. Place this on the stand, and sink to the 
bottom of the bath or other vessel. Now immerse 
the bell-glass or shade in the water sideways, 
and when quite full of water turn it neatly over 
the flowers and into the stand, and gently lift 
the whole out, when the job is done, except to 
wipe the outside dry. If properly done the glass 


9349 — 1 Treatment of creepers ia a 
glass porch. —None of the subjects men¬ 
tioned can be expected to do muoh good, or 
even flower, in such small pots. If you want 
vigorous plants that will bloom they must be 


A rails SleboldL-ItJ may interest “ Maok ” to hear 
that I have got a plant of Aralla Sieboldl in blossom now 
whioh aleo bloomed last year. It has flourished for two 
ytars planted out-of-doon In a south-east aspect, with no 
proteotion, except a top-dressing of Cocoa nut-flbre each 
winter.—A. D., Shrewsbury Castle. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

TUFTED PANSIES. 

I make ft distinction between the florists’ or 
ohoioer section of Pansies end the forma I refer 
to, simply because florists’ flowers ere grown for 
speolfled objects, end most p o ssess oertein pro¬ 
perties. I m eke no oomplamt thet snob is the 
oese. There is ample room for the florists’ 
forms end for the numbers of border end seed* 
ling kinds. Florists, in seeking for flowers which 
must possess oertein qualities, have raised many 
varieties which, if not good enough for their 
purposes, have yet made very attractive 
border flowers, and all who love Pansies are 
Indebted to them for so muoh. But I rather 
wished to refer to the Pansy just now beoause it 
has had a capital season, and in all its forms 
exhibited such staying powers and flowered so 
freely. Plants which have bloomed so long as 
to have become straggling and loose, when out 
over hard soon recovered and bloomed as 
brightly as ever. But the best effeots have been 
seen In seedlings from 

May sowings and from plants of the bedding 
forms, whioh, lifted, divided,and replanted, have 
now got a firm root-hold. All these are bloom¬ 
ing profusely and very beautifully. Whilst for 
bedding the fine self varieties are most in favour. 


a good mass of seedlings of the Belgian or fancy 
•train display both greater oolour and variety. 

It would be indeed hard to excel in beauty a bed 
of these if of a good strain. The older English 
forms look poor indeed in comparison, for whilst 
In the latter both colours and markings are 
restricted, in the former oolours are both 
wonderfully rioh and illimitable, and markings 
are varied and quaint. How superb are 
the purple, olaret, maroon, ohooofate, and 
similar hues. How glorious the white, 
yellow, and cream colours, with their blaok 
blotches, whilst in not a few flowers the deep 
oolours are lit up by bands or edgings of white 
or some pale hue. Even these fanoy forms are 
so robust that they show no danger of decaying 
from lack of stamina. Sown in the open ground, 
planted and grown in fields without shelter, 
they fully j istify their appellation, for truly 
they are hardy border flowers. There is one 
unfortunate defect on the part of the very finest 
flowers whioh it may be well to note—these are 
always the most shy in producing seed, whilst 
the poorer flowers seed fieely. Of course, If 
seed Is saved from these, a strain soon loses Its 
value and deteriorates, although the presence of 
many fine flowers whioh may not produoe seed 
does apparently help to keep up the quality of 
the strain to some extent, it is well tnat those 
who may prefer to save their o wn seed should 
understand that in so doing, and trusting 
thereby to the best seed producers, they are very 
likely only perpetuating their worst forms. 
Those who 

Grow for seed find it needfal to oast out 
from their stook all inferior seedlings, and even 
If the seed produoed be relatively so muoh 
smaller It is all the better, and, of oourse, all 
the more valuable. There are, indeed, few 
really first-class strains of anything which seed 
freely, especially amongst flowers. The market 
grower of Pansies, who cultivates them by 
thousands for spring blooming ohlefly, does not 
oare to let his plants flower largely in the 
autumn. Generally, the plants are lifted In the 
spiring after the bulk of the respective kinds 
have Deen sold and are replanted, dividing as 
far as it is safe to do. About the end of August, 
if the plants have done well, they are again 
lif oed, and each one divided into about three or 
four, and planted up thickly, stand until the 
spring. Any tendency to bloom is often checked 
by having the tops of the plants cut over, so as 
to make them compact and dwarf. Fanoy 
Pansies from spring growths are often treated in 
the same way, unless a specially good selection 
be wanted for seed producing. The present 
se a son’s experience of the Pansy may, perhaps, 
help to render it somewhat more popular as a 
garden flow er than it has been of lat e. A. 

9347.— Puokia gTandiflora not flower- 
ing.—This is not very free-flowering in England, 
ana seems to do no better In the sister isle. I 
menage to flower it on the south side of a rook' 
garden; a good position Is ohosen where it 
well sheltered from the north and east, yet open 
to the sun. The big ollnkere near It may absorb 
the sun’s rays by day, and give out heat by 
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?s by day, and give out 
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night. The soil was made up for It of a little 
fibrous peat and loam. It does not thrive in 
the natural heavy loam of our garden. Are the 
leaves kept free from slugs ? They are not very 
satisfactory po t plants.—J. D. B. 

EVERLASTING PEAS. 

Everlasting or perennial Peas, as they 
are called, are particularly valuable, for few 
plants are of more elegant growth. As a tem¬ 
porary screen in summer for shutting out 
unsightly objects, for rapidly covering arbours 
or trellis-work, or as floral fences for the pro¬ 
tection of more tender plants, these Everlasting 
Peas are unsurpassed; and, lastly, they make 
charming plants for the wild garden associated 
with such companions as the Canary Creeper, 
the various kinas of Convolvulus and Clematis, 
and other climbing plants. The chief of the 
perennial kinds is 

L. latifolius, one of the hardiest and most 
easily cultivated of plants, thriving almost any¬ 
where, even in oourtyards amongst flags and 
boulders. It may be made to ornament any 
dead, naked walla, for a few bits of it dibbled 
among the stones, under a wall, will take 
oare of themselves, as the long, leathery roots 
penetrate to a great depth. There is a pure 
white variety, also a striped one, and others 
with deeper coloured flowers than those of the 
type. All are peculiarly well adapted for wild, 
rough places, and ramble and scramble over 
bashes and stones. Staking, and tying, and 
training only spoil them. An old tree stump 
or the side of a trellis or summer-house is where 
this Lathyrus delights to* grow undisturbed. 
Other Everlasting Peas are 
L. grandiflorus, which is not to rampant in 
growth, but handsomer in bloom than L. lafci- 
folius ; the stems are weaker, and the flowers, 
which are produced in pairs, are twioe the size. 
Another species, L. rotuudifolius, is a lower- 
growing plant than any of the family, having 
some affinity to L. latifolius, but being neater 
in habit; it is well suited for stony banks. . L. 
pyrenaicus is the most rampant of the family, 
grossing 20 feet in a single season, and bearing 
a prodigious quantity of blossoms, of a yellowish 
tint, veined with purple. This is a good kind 
for running over tne tranks of dead trees and 
similar places. Lathyrus sylvestris belongs to 
native flora. Its fl>wers are large and 


greenish, with purple veins, and it is a treat to 
see this plant festooning the bushes in open 
places in woods. L. 31b thorp i is remarkable 
for the early period at whioh it blooms, and no 
less so for the tender rosy-purple or deep mauve 
oolour of its flowers. In habit it is dwarf, com¬ 
pared with L latifolius and its varieties, rarely 
exoeeding 3 feet. In very young plants the 
merits of this species are not so evident, but 
when thoroughly established in good, loamy soil 
it forms one of the greatest attractions of the 
spring border. L. Drummondi is a very robust 

K ower, and perfectly hardy. The flowers are 
rne in dusters like thoae of L latifolius, and 
are of a very bright oarmine hue. The dwarf, 
non-climbing species are generally known under 
the name of Orobus. G. H. 


9307.—Growing: Lilium auratam.— 
This Lily succeeds very well in the open 
borders, even in the vicinity of large towns. I 
saw some very fine plants in bloom in Mr. 
Barlow’s garden at Stakehill House, near Man¬ 
chester, where the atmosphere is so impure that 
fruit-trees, such as Apple and Pear-trees, refuse 
to grow; and all over the neighbourhood the 
ordinary hedge-row treei are dying out. They 
like a deep and rioh soil, and when these con¬ 
ditions are afforded them it is marvellous how 
they grow. I saw stems 11 feet high ia the 
garden of W. G F. Wilson, at Gishurst Cottage, 
near Wty bridge ; but he dug out the ordinary 
soil to the depth of 5 feet, ana filled up the bed 
with good loam, leaf-mould, and some manure. 
They will do fairly well planted in ordinary 
garden soil, but it is a good plan to put in a 
spadeful of some compost formed of loam, leaf- 
mould, and fibrous peat. They do well In beds 
of peat-soil amongst Rhododendrons. Plant 
them now, about 4 inches deep, and put some 
dean sand around the bulbs.—J. D. E. 

9333. —Planting: Hollyhocks.— These are 
much safer in frames during the winter, unless 
they have been planted In September or early in 
October to become established ; even then some 
of the plants that were not strong enough might 


die. I have tried the experiment of leering lbs 
old-established plants in the open ground year 
after year, and nave found more than onos that 
those exposed to the north and east have been 
killed outright, even when well established; md 
this led me to the ooncluslon that it i« nmif e to 
leave the entire stook out-of-doors. A covering 
of dry stable-manure would be an excellent 
muloh, and would proteot them, hub one could 
not be sure that it would keep them eafe-it 
would depend muoh upon the state of tfee 
weather, aeverity of the frost, &c. It would not 
do to oover them overhead. Merely put the 
manure round the plants. Some dry Fern fronds 
should be put over the plants In severe froiti— 
J. D. B. _ 

SINGLE BLUE VIOLETS. 

These have been flowering very abundantly of 
late, the autnmn having been exceptionally 
favourable, yet how many there are who oannot 
get them to bloom before the spring, and even 
then they are by no means sc fine as what om 
finds in the hawker’s basket at the street oomu. 
And the reason of the differenoe is this: A gnat 
majority of private growers plant the roots in 
any fairly good garden soil without preparation, 
and being onoe planted, they are left for ysan; 
and they grow and produoe plenty of learn, 
and flower too in the spring, but very few in fin 
autumn. Now, the market grower has quite a 
different system. The Violet is an annual crop, 
and every year, as soon as they oease flowering 
In spring, they are dug up, and a totally fresh 
site prepared for them by deep cultivation and 
liberal manuring, and only tingle young runners 
are planted about one foot apart each way, with 
wide alleys between every xour rows, for con¬ 
venience of gathering the blooms, and during 
the summer they are kept quite free from winds 
by surface stirring, and all runners are out ekss 
off. If the weather is dry, abundance of water 
is given, both to the roots and overhead, to kesp 
down red-spider, that ia a great pest to the 
Violet. There are usually plenty of bloom 
during September, Oohober, and November, hot 
if severe f roets set in the anpply is oheoked util 
the return of milder weather after Curtail; 
bat It is only good culture that gives tbs flsa 
blooms at the early part of the season. Iw 
are several varieties of single blaes, bob none art 
so popular in this part as the Czar, wbhh has fins 
flowers of a deep purplish-blue aud good stoat 
foliage, that is the best of all backings forthsN 
lovely flowers. J. Groom, GoxpcxU 

9350. -Pansies in a clay soil.- 1 * b 
quite possible to grow them well in soili si a 
heavy nature, but there Is more need for a oare- 
fttl preparation of the around. It is too late 
now to oring it into the right ooudition, audy<» 
will, therefore, do better to defer the plasthg 
until the end of Maroh. At the latter end.of 
February dig It up roughly, and allow il to lay 
until the plants are pat Us. Choose a ten* 
when the soil is getting dry, and break the 
lumps, then adding, if possible, some leaf-mooli 
er deoayed vegetable matter of any kisd. 
Plant at onoe, and mulch with deoayed manon. 
—Byfleet. 

9392.— Plants against wire-netta ng - 
I h»v« MB EttUlonU m«>r.oth» wdJ. W 
wire-netting with considerable effect, I™ 
would be ohoioe, and of course more expenhv* 
ftVi*.w Privet or anything equally common, ltm* 
dark-green foliage, and produces very wj 
even in summer and autumn many besantu tm 
coloured flowers. I should not plant it 
draughty, wind-swept place, though the p»»» 
hardy enough.—E. H. 

_Hardy climbing Roses of the Ayrshire 

type will do to oover the wire fenoe; mmm 
they are nearly evergreen, they worid msMJ 


good dividing fin.; Am woald oov.r 
qaiokly If It were my cate I mhould Pj* nl p5 
stead some good, strong growing Hybrid rw- 
petual Rotes. These, if planted in goad 
§ feet apart, would soon fill no the sums. T* 
best sorts are Magna Charlm, (^neral 
not, Madame C. Wood, Paul Vsrdjer, Prhw* 
Louise Victoria, Madame Nechury, CUmW* 
Bessie Johnson, and Paul Ndron.—J. c u 
9412.— Belladonna Liliee.-H» is too“ 
to move these Lilies now if you want the®? 
flower next year, ae they are now formtag 
leaves as weU as the weather wlljl®^*®* V, 
bulb evidently require to be thinned out 
Original from 
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proper time to do io la in the month of July, 
when they are dormant. If your stock is to go 
back in the same place, you ought to give them 
some fresh soil. Take out the old to the depth 
of I foot and put fresh in its place. Any fairly 
good garden earth will do that is not too heavy. 
Before planting the bulbs again, you should 
separate the large from the small ones.— 
J. C. C. _ 

THE GREAT PURPLE IRIS (L PALLIDA). 
This is a tall and noble Iris, growing from 
2 feet to 4 feet high, having large, pale mauve 
flowers with a whitish beard. The blossoms are 
sweetly scented, and appear in early summer. 
There are a few varieties of this Iris that vary 
slightly in the depth of colour. They are all very 
beautiful. Similar in growth and si/e is the 
common Florentine Iris (I. florentina), whioh 
has large white flowers tinged with lavender. 
I. albicans is a pure-white variety of it, and 
very handsome. I. plicati and Swerti come 
under the same group, being of tall growth and 
having dearly-forked stems, and large, light- 
coloured flowers, mottled and veined with 
purple. These are very fine plants 
for borders or groups on lawns, 
w well in any de 


PLANTING BULBS. 

It Is a great disadvantage to bulbs when the 
autumns are so mild as to allow of the summer 
bedding-plants remaining very late in the open 
air, for as long as the leaves are fresh and green, 
and there is even the semblance of a bloom on 
them, owners are loth to give the order to clear 
the beds and put on their dull winter garb. Now, 
this year there was no frost sufficient to blacken 
the foliage of Pelargoniums and other tender 
plants until the last few nights of November, 
and by the time the beds are cleared and the 
bulbs are planted December will be pretty well 
advanoed. If we look back a little, we shall 
find that a good many weeks have elapsed sinoe 
bulbs that were left in the ground have been 
rooting, and gathering up strength for a fresh 
start, while those in bags or boxes have been 
losing their vitality for the same length of time. 
I do not think it necessary to hasten the removal 
of bedding-plants for the sake of getting the 
bulbs in before the middle of October, but I am 
very deoldedly of opinion that every day lost 
after that date is at the expense of the bloom 
the next year, and those who plant bulbs should 


and they grow 
scription of soil. 


E. 



Old garden Tulips— These 
during recent years have not been 
so extensively grown in Holland as 
the early-floweringdwarf varieties, 
but some firms have recently taken 
up their culture, and now offer 
collections under the name of “late 
variegated amateur Tulips. *' These 
are divided into sections, thus : 

The “ violets and roses " are those 
striped or marked with rose or 
purple on a white ground or bot¬ 
tom oolour. The “ bizarres ” are 
marked with red, brown, or cho¬ 
colate on a yellow ground oolour. 

The “mother Tulips” are seedlings 
of various kinds which have not 
become rectified, that is to say, 
they have not as yet shown or de¬ 
veloped their true colours under 
cultivation. One Datoh firm an¬ 
nounces that they are preparing a 
special catalogue of late Talipi, 
comprising the old Dutch and new 
Flemish amateur Tulips, as well 
as another of mother Tulips or 
breeders, of which they boast “ a 
new collection, surpassing by their 
brilliant oolonrs all that up to this 
date has been admired in Tulips." 

Of these which are not as yet in 
the trade, a number of sorts suited 
for outdoor planting and for cut 
flowers are to be offered next 
autumn for the first time. It is 
pleasant to find a revival of in¬ 
terest in the Tulip as an open-air 
flower, and it is to be hoped that 
many sunny old gardens will soon be as richly make it a rule to have them p 
stored with them as they were fifty or a hundred beds are obHged to be cleared 
years ago.—F. 


Flowers of the Great Purple Iris (1. pallid*). 


9403.— Growing 
grow these plai 


Alatrcemerias. —Y ou 

may grow these plants on the border you 
describe if you give them all the water they 
require. You had better not plant the tubers 
until the end of February. Put the first row 
6 inches from the outside, and the next row 
9 inches from the first. Let the tubers be 
6 inches apart in the rows. In such a narrow 
space there is not room for more than two rows, 
as it is not desirable to plant any nearer the 
wall than I have suggested. As these plants 
need not be disturbed oftener than once in three 
yearB, the soil should be well manured before it 
is planted.—J. C. G. 

9U9.— Wintering Auriculae.—These plants are so 
hardy that there ought to be no difficulty in wintering 
them. The show varieties need the pioteotion of a frame ; 
but the alpine forms I never trouble about, excepting to 
divide the roots and replant when they get too large. 
They live and flourish without any protection whatever.— 
A. G. Butler. 

9302. - Planting Anemone Japonioa. — This 
Japanese Anemone may be placted one at any time during 
Its reeling period in winter and spring. It ought to be 
planted In some corner where it would eoon oocuoy the 
entire space. If placed in an ord inary herbaoecos^border 
It overruns eveiythlnglelse^TT). E. 1 

Digitizes by VjOOQl€ 


mb in, whether the 
or not, before the 
month of October Is out. At present) I find 
the greatest demand for bulbs is at least a month 
after they ought to be in the ground, the result 
being that the bulbs get shrivelled, and the 
flowers are very weak to what they ought to be. 
I do not think that any kind of plants we culti¬ 
vate are subjeot to such unnatural treatment as 
bulbs, for, bfoause they will stand a deal of bad 
treatment, they are subject to enough to kill 
them outright. o, G. H. 

9379 —Layering common Heather.— This may 
be layered at any time. Of course, root action is more 
rigorous during the season of growth than now ; but the 
buried items will be in oourse of preparation for root 
formation duri ng next season.—K. H. 

9276.—Fowl-manure —“ VV. W. W.” en 
quires how he is to use this manure for a large 
garden, and he fears that he has Injured some of 
his crops by overdoses of it. Woll, this is quite 
probable, for, like all other powerful manures, 
great care is necessary in the application of it, 
or injury will result. The following is the plan 
I adopt, viz. : All the fowl-manure I can get is 
put Into a large heap and kept dry, as I value it 
quite as highly as guano, and use it in much the 
same way—that is, by sifting it through a tine- 


meshed sieve, and applying it in a fine powdered 
state, as large lumpe are dangerous to the roots 
of plants, but when very finely broken up it is 
readily mixed with the soil, either for potting or 
top-dressing, and in the latter way I find it 
invaluable lor pot-plants or open-air orops just 
when they need a little help, as the effects of its 
application are as quiokly visible as any of the 
much praised artificial manures that are now so 
numerous. If put on dry and then watered 
a difference in the oolour of the foliage and size 
of fruit or tiower will be visible in a few days. 
During the past summer I uaed It largely for 
Tomatoes, both in pots, boxes, and open ground, 
using nothing but fresh loam and finely-sifted 
fowl-manure ; and I never had a finer lot of 
Tomatoes in my life. I would advise “ W. W. W.” 
to sift his manure and mix it with road-scrap¬ 
ings or grit of any kind before applying it, and 
he will never have any to spare, for so many 
ways of applying it will arise that he will 
always be wishing he had more of It. Plenty of 
dry sand or grit should be put in the fowl-house, 
as it is much easier to tcreen, and also to dear 
up, when a good layer of dust is kept on the 
floor of the house. Briefly, I may say, It Is good 
for every subjeot I have tried it on, and they 
have been a good many.— J. Groom, Gosport. 

FERNS. 

NOTHOCL.ENA. 

I AM this week inundated with a host of Ferns 
for naming, and I have all sorts of questions 
asked about them. One party requires directions 
how to preserve the fronds in a dry state; another, 
how to manage her Aspleniums in a living state ? 
This week, however, I shall devote first of 
all to the plants named above. First, because 
it is a lady's enquiry; and secondly, because 
hers was amongst the first letters that came in 
on Monday morning. She says : “ I have a 
plant of N. lanuginosa. How shall I treat it 
through the winter months, and are there any 
others which I can grow in the greenhouse with 
this species?" Well, your N. lanuginoea would 
be better out of your greenhouse now, for to 
this so many have to record the loss of this Fern. 
Now, do not blame me. I know full well that I 
have frequently advised this plant to be grown 
in the temperate Fern-house ; but this is in the 
summer months, when the sun is shining and 
everything is warm, and when it will thrive 
when so treated; but at this season, if it 
is not admissible to warm yonr greenhouse a 
few degrees more than it should be for the 
majority of plants which you have in it, the 
Nothookenas will be far better if removed to the 
cool stove, placed upon a shelf near to the glass, 
and the atmosphere kept fairly dry, because 
these plants have such a thick coatiog of long 
and silky hairs, whioh is conspicuously illui 
trated in yonr plant of N. lanuginosa, that 
unless they are kept in a somewhat dry air they 
become very wet. The moisture does not dry 
up, and it is apt to cause spot and decay in the 
fronds ; and if not spot It causes them to become 
of a black and rusty hue, thus spoiling the plants 
for the purpose of decoration. And, therefore, 
take the advice which is here given—remove 
them to a somewhat cool, dry stove during the 
winter months, and return to the cool-house 
when the genial days of spring oome round 
again. It is this habit of getting black in 
winter that causes me to avoid recommending 
them for Wardian-cases. The N. lanuginosa is 
a native of the sooth of Europe and Madeira, 
and there are one or two beautiful species which 
will grow with this plant, such as N. Kcklo- 
nlana, N. loevis, and N. Maranta. 

J. Jarvis. 

9403.—Greenhouse for Ferns.— Yet, 
such moisture-loving plants as Ferns will suc¬ 
ceed much better if stood on a bed of fine gravel 
(that known as shingle, or beach material, is the 
best), or ashes, or Coooa-nut-fibre will do nearly 
as well. Lay down slates or sheets of galvanised 
iron for the staging, spread an inch of the gravel, 
or whatever is used, over it, and on this stand 
the pots. The cultivation of most Ferns is very 
simple ; as a rule they need to be potted rather 
firmly in a porous compost of light fibrous loam, 
with a little leaf-mould and peat, and a good 
dash of sharp sand. A small proportion of 
fresh Coooa-nut fibre is also a good thing, 
especially if the loam is very fine or close ; and 
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the drainage mutt be good. Keep the plants 
pretty constantly moist at the root, with free 
■applies daring the period of growth, and main¬ 
tain a moister atmosphere than wonld salt most 
plants. Little ventilation is required, except in 
hot, still weather, bat a light shade from direob 
sunshine in the summer must be afforded.— 
B. C. R. 


THE TARTARIAN LAMB (CIBOTIUM 
BAROMETZ). 

This plant is that which has given rise to the 
faboiooa story of “ Barometz,” and it is a bold, 
strong-growing plant, with a stout, creeping, 
woolly rhizome, and it is described as an animal 
whioh grew oat of the soil. It was woolly like 
a lamb, bub it was fixed to one spot. It had the 
power of turning round as on a pivot, and when 
the herbage within its reach was devoured it 
then pined away and di« d As before remarked, 
the plant has a very woolly, creeping rhizomes, 
and from it rise its fronds, whioh attain to a 
height of 5 feet and 6 feet or more; they are 
oblong and triangular in outline, two or three 
times divided, deep-green on the upper side, 
glaucous below, and it is rarely to be found in a 
fertile state. Independent of the famous fabulous 
stories attaohed to the plant, it is a handsome 
Fern, which thrives in the cool house daring the 
summer months, and, therefore, “B. H.” will 
find, if it is given a little more warmth and 
watered with soot-water or dear cow-manure- 
water about once a-week, it will soon recover 
its wonted odour. As it now is it is by no 
means ornamental. J. Jarvis. 


BALANTIUM CULCITA. 

" C. H.” says, “ I have a stout rhizome of this 
Fern, which was brought home by a friend from 
Madeira this spring. It has grown pretty wdl 
In my greenhouse, but it now appears to have 
.'topped growing. Is this correct ?” “ C. H ,” 

I suppose, is fully aware that her greenhouse is 
now cooler than it has been, and, therefore, it is 
quite consistent that the plant should cease 
to grow; but I would advise that It be 
removed to a slightly warmer position during 
the winter. These plants do not ever feel euoh 
a low temperature as they get with us in an 
ordinary greenhouse, and, although they will live 
in it, it appears to be a make-shift sort of 
style to grow them in this way, and is not oon- 
duoive to good health. The plant in question is 
well deserving attention and care, as it has been 
ruthlessly rooted out from its native home, and 
is becoming soaroe. J. Jarvis. 


9355.— Erecting a Fern-house.— Very 
simple. Make the front wall quite 6 feet in 
height, the upper 2 feet or 3 feet, being glass, 
with a strong plate on top to carry the lights, 
which will, of course, form the roof. The width 
of the house must of course depend upon the 
length of the lights, but a pitch of 25 dogs, or 
30 degs. will be quite sufficient. The door will 
be at one end, of course, And I should advise 
filling the front part, at any rate, if not the back 
as well, with rock work, and planting the Ferns 
out for the most part. They succeed much 
better thus, as a rule, and the effeot is more 
natural as well. The baok wall may be netted 
and the spaoe filled with rich, peaty-soil, as you 
suggest, but Moss must be used to keep it from 
falling through, and, on the whole, I think I 
should prefer to use the patent wall-tiles instead. 
Ferns do so well in them. The winter tempera¬ 
ture may be55 deg a. to 70 degs.; summer, 65degs 
to 80 degs. Almost any kind of Palm will do well 
in moderate-sized pots. Maintain a constantly 
moist atmosphere.—B. C. R. 

- With reference to covering a wall with 

wire-netting aid planting Ferns through the 
meshes, I advise you not to do It. The place 
would be a refuge for all kinds of insects, whioh 
would come oub at night and do muoh damage, 
returning to their place of safety before you 
got up in the morning. I recommend you to 
use tiles, into whioh you can plant yoar Ferns, 
Ac. Tiles can be had in a great variety of 
shapes.—T. C. 


9248.—A wood all-round Uq aid-manure.—Pul 
gut no in a Dag at the rate of an ounce bo a gallon of 
water. This Is an exoellent manure, and reems to oontaln 
fetUllalng properties arailable for a large number of plants 
of d ff.-rent genera.—J. D. E. 

- Digitized by Google 


OROHIDS. 

GROWING ORCHIDS WITH A MIXED 
COLLECTION OF PLANTS 
Early In June of last year I introduced a small 
collection of what is generally known as cool- 
house Orchids Into an ordinary greenhouse, in 
whioh a variety of plants are cultivated, includ¬ 
ing Ferns, Roses, S bra wherries in pots in the 
spring, and a' variety of summer bedding plants. 
The Orchids were established plants when they 
came into my hands, and the majority of them 
small in size. I may mention that I made the 
selection of Orchids specially for the kind of 
treatment that I foresaw that they must endure, 
as I had a desire to test the oapaoity in that 
direction of certain species and varieties to 
endure what I may call a little rough treat¬ 
ment ; but circumstances unexpectedly ooourred 
which made the conditions less favourable for the 
Orohids during the winter and spring than I 
anticipated. 1 was able to manage the tempera¬ 
ture pretty muoh to their liking, but there were 
times when the house was too airy and the 
atmosphere mnch drier than was good for them. 
Sometimes, also, the Orohids were muoh too 
crowded. Notwithstanding these 

Adverse conditions I have every reason to 
be satisfied with my experiment np to the 
present time. The msjuity of them have 
made, or are making, good growth. I oan see 
no reason whatever why anyone with a fair 
knowledge of plant culture should not bs able 
to grow some of the species of Orohids with a 
mixed oolleotion of plants, if a temperature a 
few degrees higher than an ordinary greenhouse 
is maintained from the beginning of November 
until the end of March. The heat daring the 
other part of the year that Is allowed for other 
plants will suffice for the Orohids. I think it 
only light to say here that a good deal depends 
on what a person may consider to constitute 
success. If anyone sets up a very high standard 
of excellence he is likely to be disappointed. 
At the same time, I am satisfied that for what 
I may oall ordinary people there is a good 
deal of pleasure to be gob out of Orchid growing 
with mixed collections of plants, providing that 
they make a suitable selection, ana do not expect 
to obtain results equal to those who devote a 
house especially to them, and are also experts 
at the business in growing them. So far as my 
observation goes I am certain that there are 
many amateurs who would be quite satisfied 
with my success. In a day temperature, kept 
pretty regularly from 45 degs. to 50 degs., I had 
on last Christmas-day the following Orohids, 
either in flower or on the point of opening their 
bloesoms: Odontoglossum Pescatorei, O. Alex¬ 
andra ; Onoidium ououllatum, 0. flexuosum, 
Masdevallia ignea and M. Harrjana. On the 
15th of March Odontoglossum Rossi majos was 
well in bloom, and lasted in good condition for 
a month. A month later Odontoglossum 
Pesoatorei was in flower, as was also a variety of 
Lyoaste Skinneri maculate. Very shortly after¬ 
wards Odontoglossum pulohellum and Lyoaste 
aromatioa were in bloom. Several other species 
have been in flower at intervals between the 
dates given. At the present time Odontoglossum 
oordatum is just expanding its blossoms. So 
that with only about thirty different kinds I 
have nearly always one or two of them in bloom, 
yet the management has been of the common¬ 
place kind. I do not for a moment wish to infer 
that there are a great variety of species that will 
thrive under the kind of treatment here recom¬ 
mended, but these are sufficient to meet the 
requirements of those who for various reasons 
eannot accommodate those requiring more heat 
and greater oare in the management. The 
Chiep feature in the care of those sorts I 
have named is to regulate the water supply to 
the roots. When they are making growth they 
require liberal supplies, but at other times only 
moderate quantities, while the varieties of 
Lyoaste I have named, being deciduous, require to 
be kept dry at the roots from the time the foliage 
turns yellow until they begin to form new leaves. 
My plants stand on a bed of ooal-ashes 2 inches 
thick, and are well shaded from bright sun all 
the summer. Whoa they want water I take a 
bnoket of water and dip each one separately, 
allowing It to remain sufficiently long in It to 
well moisten all the soil. In flue weather 
during the summer I damp the foliage of an 
evening through a flue-rosed water-pot. I am 


inclined to think that when anxious amateurs 
fail with this class of plants that they do so by 
doing too muoh instead of too little to them 7 
This is, of course, a pardonable mistake, at 
the sams time it must not be taken as show¬ 
ing that when suitable selections of sorts are 
made that they are difficult to manage, 
because they are not. For years I have grows 
Odontoglossum grande in vineries and other 
structures that had more or less warmth in 
them in winter, and it never failed to flower. 
Ccelogyne oriatata is another plant that is 
amenable to the same treatment, and will 
flower grandly every year. It is therefore a 
pity, when there are so many Orohids whioh 
a person of ordinary intelligenoe could manege 
successfully without devoting a house spedaUy 
to them, anyone should be deterred from doing 
so through any misunderstanding about the kind 
of treatment they require. I do not think that 
I need say muoh more with regard to the 
temperature, but I may mention that it will do 
the plants no harm U occasionally the ther¬ 
mometer runs down to 40 degs.; bat 45 degs. t) 
50 degs. is safer. Looking at these figures it 
will be readily understood that to main tab inch 
a night temperature in a fairly well-sheltered 
greenhouse, it is nob likely to be a ooetly 
undertaking, especially when considered in 
relation to the fact that in many gardens snch 
conditions are already provided for other plank. 
I do not deepair of growing Dendrobium nobile 
and D. Pierardi fairly well in such a tempers- 
tare by keeping the roofae dry during the winter; 
bat I am far from saying that it will not do 
better in a higher temperature. It must bo 
understood that the word management means s 
good deal when handling such plants. The 
placing of the plants In the warmest earner of 
the house when making their growth makes all 
the difference in their behaviour later on. 
However, I advise no one who is not experienced 
in plant growing to launoh out largely into oool- 
house Orchids for cultivating with other plants 
until he has had some experience. Two dosu 
different kinds will be ample to begin with; 
when, after having mastered the details of their 
culture, others may be added with advantage. If 
I am not mistaken, the first thing that will 
attract the attention of the grower, apart from 
their beauty, is the little trouble they give. 
Insects rarely attack them, and once repotting 
in twelve months is all they require in that 
direction. I do not know any other dan of 
plants whose wants are no few and so easily 
understood. J. C. C. 

DENDROBIUM WARDIANUM. 

This plant appears to be taking up a considerable 
amount of my readers’ attention, for here again 
I have three letters from enquirers upon the 
subject of treating this plant. The first one ssyi, 

“ I am tired of seeing my plant so Inactive. It 
seems to be a great pity to see it look so dry and 
uncomfortable.” You may be sure this writer 
is a lady, and she signs herself “Highland Id ary,” 
and she seems to mourn very muoh for her 
plant. But she may rest assured that the beenty 
will oome again to look upon her. Keep it when 
it is until after Christmas, or until It oeglna to 
push new growth, when It may be moved into 
more warmth and given water—in fscb, It msy 
be treated as an ordinary growing plant, when 
It will soon delight you with its beautiful flowers 
Another person writes very abruptly, sayisg, 

“ When will you allow me to remove my dsn* 
into more warmth ?” and signing himself “ Hugh 
Morganand to this enquirer i must say, Reed 
my answers to other correspondent*, and learn 
therefrom. My other enquirer signs “ Juno,” 
and I think I have had communications from her 
before. She says, “My D. Wardianumi are 
very strong. I have kept them oool end dry, 
and now I see flowers pushing out all alosg the 
stems from the joints. I have hitherto followed 
your advioe all through, and look forward now 
for my reward. D j tell me what to do next?' 1 
This sounds like business, although it is earlier 
than I like to see the flowers oome. The pits* 
must be gradually moved into heat until It 
arrive* in the warmest spot. The water supply 
may be increased at every move, until the punt 
reoeivee a fair quantity, and your flowers msy 
be looked for about the New Year. I lik* to 
have them bloom later, as the items grow more 
robust later in the season; and your growth will 
sods begin to push up when yon get the pknt 
into strong heat. Matt. Bramble, 
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LADY’S SLIPPER ORCHIDS 
(CYPRIFEDIUMS). 

In a letter received from “ Q. H. T.,’’ he says : 
“ I have recently looked over one or two collec¬ 
tions of these plants, and feel that I am fairly 
caught. Will ‘ Matt. Bramble ’ describe about 
a dozen to me for a commencement ? I have a 
•tove and greenhouse, and think I might 
succeed. ' In answer I may as well say at once 
that there is not the slightest doubt of your 
achieving success if you try for it, as these 
Slipper Orchids are amongst the most easy to 
manage of any of the Orchid family; but one 
thing is essential, and that is thorough drainage. 
I have found that a great many people put these 

B lants in all peat and Sphagnum Moss ; but I 
ke to select a little light turfy loam. Beat the 
moat of the soil out, and mix the turfy portion 
with the peat. It occurs to me that the roots 
grow stronger and harder in this compost, and 
if the roots become more vigorous there must 
naturally be a corresponding improvement in 
the baild of the plants. As yon have a stove, 
you will, I suppose, like stove kinds, but I shall 
not profess to name the best twelve sorts, for 
out of some four or five hundred named speoies 
and varieties, imported plants and garden 
hybrids, it is very difficult to select twelve of the 
best, and yet perhaps there may be some of the 
best which are yet to be found, even amongst so 
many. One thing is certain. If half the seedling 
forma of Cypripediums which are now up and 
growing prove upon flowering to be worthy of a 
name, we shall require to invent some new 
names, and we certainly shall have a magnificent 
show of these Orohids. There will be no need to 
import plants of Cypripediums from abroad, the 
eastern and western kinds will have been so 
mixed andcrcsBed 
that we shall have 
many bright 
oolours which are 
now wanted, and 
with our Lady’s 
Slippers every¬ 
thing will be as we 
want it. I have 
no knowledge of 
the size of your 
puise or of the 
state of the 
springs of your 
pocket, but I will 
not oommence 
with recommend¬ 
ing you to try 
such kinds as C. 

Morganiae,Sohice 
derm, Stonei, 
pla ty trnnium, 

Fairrieanum, or 
any such of the 
great gems of the 
family ; they can 
come afterwards, when you have beoome a 
thorough connoisseur in regard to the genus 
Cypripedium, and, therefore, “Mr. G. H. T.,” 
I select a dozen for you in the more lowly 
ranks of the species, but all are beautiful: 
C. oardinale, C. Lawrenceanum, C. oaudatum, 
C. Leeanum, C. Curtisi, C. CEnanthum, C. 
Qodefroyse, C. purpura turn, C. Harrisianum, 
C Spicerianum, C. inaigne, C. villosum (here 
illustrated). All the above kinds thrive 
well in a moderately warm stove, but the in- 
ligne of whatever variety, be it punotatum 
vlolaceum, Mtulei, albo-marginatum, or any¬ 
thing else, will be much improved if kept in a 
cool, moist frame in the summer months, and 
this, moreover, will keep the flowers back until 
the present time instead of having them so early, 
as many have complained of their plants being 
past flower. Matt. Bramblb. 

L/ELIA DORMANLANA. 

“H. B.” says, “I recently bought a plant of 
this. Will * Matt. Bramble ’ kindly say when 
it blooms ? The plant has two sheaths.” It is 
just over ten years ago sinoe this plant was first 
introduced, and it has been imported from time 
to time in quantity until the plant is now toler¬ 
ably plentiful. It is a very pretty, somewhat 
slender-bulbed plant, and very showy; the 
sepals and petals are somewhat of a bronzy- 
green hue, faintly dotted with brown near the 
tip-, the side-lobes of the lip, and envelop the 
column, and but for these" the 
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much the appearance of C. bicolor. These slde- 
lobea are of a rosy-purple, veined with deeper 
lines of the same colour, whilst the front lobe is 
broad and of a rich, bright-magenta, stained on 
the disc with a patch of white at the base. It 
is a native of the mountains near Rio Janeiro at 
some 2,000 feet elevation, having been first 
Imparted by my friend Blunt. It blooms in the 
spring, and is a very showy plant when in 
flower. Matt. Bramblb. 


Paragon Dahlia —This beautiful single 
Dahlia, still one of the most richly-coloured of 
all, has a curious habit of varying in the cha¬ 
racter of its flowers, as some are ill-formed and 
have rather starry petals, whilst others are of 
the most perfect outline. These variations may 
be found on the same plant. More recently 
raised varieties are less subjeot to this varU- 
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Flower of Cypripedium villosum. 


tlon, which in the oase of Paragon may be due 
to the great age of the stock.—D. 

9338. — Growing for market. — It is 
impossible to say what returns may be had from 
the amount of glass mentioned ; ail will depend 
upon your ability, industry, and experience 
as a market grower, for a man may be an excel¬ 
lent gardener and yet be wanting in that know¬ 
ledge that makes market oulture profitable. 
Moreover, seasons and prices vary so much that 
it is impossible to fix the amount that may, even 
with the best skill, be made from a glass-house. 
I should advise you to plant one house with 
Vines, and there is no better kind than the 
Alicante. The first two years you may fill the 
house with Tomatoes, and, if the plants are put 
out in April, there will be a lot of fruit to out 
through the late summer. The other house may be 
used for Tomatoes to oome in earlier, and one or 
both of them can be filled with white Chrysan¬ 
themums, suoh as Princess Teck Elaine, and 
Ethel. In this way you will not be long before 
taking money, and I presume that you are going 
to work hara yourself, otherwise do not begin, 
or you will lose money.— Byfleet. 

- “ E. C. T. ” a* ks ques tions that are exeroh - 

Ing the minds of many different people just now, 
and I fear he is not likely to get information 
that will be of much use to him from his inquiry. 
A practical man on the spot oould do more for 
him in ten minutes than a whole page of this 
paper oould oonvey if filled with advice from 
people who had not seen the plsoe. However, 


I may tell him that there are men who get a 
living with no more glass than “E. C. T.” 
possesses ; but then they are men who have 
been trained to the business, and who work 
at it themselves. With regard to the outlay. 
For such subjsots as the enquiry Includes, the 
expense would not be great to start with. The 
Vines would be the most costly. The other 
subjects would only cost a few pounds. It is 
impossible to give reliable information respect 
ing the cost of working or the returns; that 
would depend entirely on what was grown, and 
the quantity. One thing is very clear, that the 
cost of production must be reduced to the lowest 
possible figure. At the present time there la 
every indication that prices for Grapes and 
Tomatoes will reoede instead of rising As to 
the value of Chrysanthemums, even amateur 
gardeners as well as cottagers—in the neighbour¬ 
hood from which I write—grow them for sale, 
and offer tb em to dealers at their own prioe. 
Coming to vegetables, I may mention that 
nioely-grown young Cauliflower-heads were re¬ 
tailed last Saturday at four a penny in a town 
in the West of England. I do not make these 
statements with a view to deter anyone from 
starting in the business, only to show them 
what they may expect to have to contend with. 
-J. C. C. 


FRUIT. 


9.341.—Growing an American Black¬ 
berry. — 1 have grown a large number of varie 
ties oi the Ameiican Blackberry within the last 
few years, and find that they have a tendency to 
lose their leaves and the fruit does not ripen 
well. Amongst others I put out six plants of 
the Wilson Junior, five against a wall facing 
south and one against a north wall. Indeed, I 
had all the best varieties, and plants of eaoh 
were tried on the same walls. I found they 
made rather longer growths on the north wall, 
but produced soarcely any fruits. The Wilson 
Junior was by far the best with me, and bears 
fruits abundantly on the south wall; but rather 
singular it does not ripen well in hot, dry 
weather. I fancy it would be all right if I 
could give abundant supplies of water, for the 
leaves aeem to frizzle up by the drought. In 
wet seasons I have had the best fruits ; but, as 
a matter of fact, I have gathered better Black¬ 
berries from the common English Bramble on 
Worcestershire and Welsh hills than I have 
been able to grow in my own garden from the 
best American sorts. Probably the American 
kinds do better in Wales. The finest plants I 
ever saw of them were growing in Mr. Poohin’s 
garden at Bodnant, near Llandudno-junotion, 
and they had also an excellent effeot on the 
banks of a beautiful trout stream running 
through the grounds.—J. D K. 

9252 —Red - spider on Peaches —The 
reason of your Peaches falling must have been 
want of water. When you close the house to 
start the Peaohes well water the roots, then again 
before they oome into flower, and again when the 
fruit is set. Then give them another good water¬ 
ing with manure-water after the stoning is over, 
and once again before the fruit is ripe ; also you 
want to give them another good soaking when 
the fruit is gathered. Meanwhile, keep them 
syringed daily—trees, borders, and paths (except¬ 
ing when the trees are in flower and when the fruit 
is ripe). Wash the house thoroughly with soft- 
soap and warm water, and paint the trees with 
clay, Gishurt compound, sulphur, and Tobacco- 
water, worked up to the consistency of paint; 
but don’t paint this year’s growth.—E. Jones, 
West Cross. 

9409.— Pears cracking:.—1“ suitable 
soil the sorts of Pears you mention as given to 
cracking with you are not more liable to do 
so than many other kinds. This being so, it is 
quite clear that the roots of your trees have got 
into something they do not like. If the Pears 
were mine I would take them up at once and 
replant them again, either in a fresh position or 
in new soil in their old place. If you do this I 
do not doubt but that the remedy will be effec¬ 
tual. The more care you use in doing the work 
the sooner the roots will recover.—J. C. C. 

- The fruit will oraok from two causes, 

either by reason of frost or oold east winds 
injuring the skins of the fruit when it is in a 
young and tender condition, or by the skin 
being attacked by a blaok fungoid spot. Some 
varieties are mor* cznlly injured than others, and 
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it la not likely that those delicate-skinned varie¬ 
ties would be made any hardier because three 
or four varieties were grafted on one tree, 

J. D. E. 

-The beet remedy for thia la to lift the roots sod keep 

them near the tarfeoe, feeding them in summer with top- 
dressings.—E. H. 

9408.— Pear-tree not bearing.— As the 
Pear-tree has been reoently root-pruned, the 
only pruning of the branohes that need be done 
will be the proper regulation and shortening of 
the spurs, which, if left unpruned, might, in 
some lnstanoer, lead to the branches gettirg too 
far from the wall. Your treatment in ousting 
off the tap roots has been the best thiim you 
could do to throw the tree into bearing—E. H. 

9344.—Grape-vines in tubs and 
Strawberries.— Your plan of bringing In the 
Vines after the Strawberries are over will do, if 
the latter are out of the way by the middle of 
April, for by that time the Vines will be begin¬ 
ning to move, and the season will be none too 
long to ripen the fruit. If this oannot be done, 
you must grow on the give-and-take prinoiple ; 
allow the Vines to remain in and have fewer 
Btrawberries and Tomatoes. If you are growing 
for pleasure, there is nothing to be said againso 
having all these things together; but if for 
marker, it is a mistake. Do one thing and that 
thoroughly is the golden rule in market oulture, 
and this oannot be carried out in mixture, except 
in a very few instances. Vines can be made to 
bear very well in tubs if they are well fed. 
Fine bunches are annually produced in many 
gardens on Vines in potf. All depends on the 
attention they get, both in the way of watering 
and feeding. Of oourse, if you have a local 
trade, and require a little of many things, It may 
answer your purpose better to have several 
things coming on together. You cannot have a 
much better Strawberry than Sir J. Paxton. 
Elton Pine is too late and small.—C., By fleet. 

9334. —Large Currants. — “ G. 8. 8.” 
enquires whether large Currants are the result 
of large sorts being grown, or only ordinary 
kinds well grown ? Well, I should say partly 
from both reasons, for even the smallest kinds 
mav be greatly improved by liberal manuring 
and severe thinning of the shoots, as they arc 
gross feeders and require plenty of food for the 
roots and abundance of liquid in dry weather. 
The best sorts I know are : Red Raby Castle, 
White Versailles, Black Lee’s Prolific, and 
Carter’s Champion; also Baldwin, the favourite 
market sort, riant these a yard or more apart, 
and give good rich manure dressing, and you 
will get plenty of very fine Currants in a short 
time—J. G., Haul*. 

9357.— Pruning Vines on the spur 
system.— “C F. A.” will have no difficulty 
in pruning his Vines on this system, as it Is 
the simplest and best ever invented, and only 
needs that the leading shoot may be allowed to 
extend to whatever length there Is space for, 
and that the side-shoot be out in close to the 
stem, merely leaving one, or at moat two, eyes 
for fruiting next year, and when these start to 

g row disbud to one good shoot, and reduce the 
unohes to one on each shoot if fair-sized 
bunches sure desired. If this is not attended to, 
a crowd of weakly shoots will spring from each 
spur, and the Vine will soon be ruined; but 
under oareful management the same rods will 
oontinue fruitful for at least 20 years, but I find 
It advantageous to carry up a young rod from 
the base after the old one gets hard and 
knotty, and then out it away entirely. I would 
advise “ C. F. A.” to shorten the leader to 
about 2 fett, as nothing is gained by letting It 
rush up to the top in one season. As regards 
varieties, there are none that succeed better on 
the spur system than Black Hamburgh and 
Foster’s Seedling, or that are more likely to 
yield a good crop in a cool house. The eooner 
they are pruned the better.—J. G., Hants . 

— If it is intended to have two rods to 
each Vine they ought to have been trained up 
from the base of the young Vine last year. They 
will grow from 10 feet to 20 feet the first year if 
well managed. At pruning-time—that is now— 
out them down to within 3 feet or 4 feet of the 
base of the rafters, and when they start into 
growth in the spring train one shoot (the lead* I 
lng one) straight up the rafters. The lateral 
growths should be trained right and left, and 
all of them ought to be got down carefully under 
the trellis* wires. It is also necessary to snac > oft 
each alternate growth in some instances. The 


laterals should be 15 inohes apart, less or more. 
An inch or two must be allowed. As the laterals 
push out they must be stopped two leaves 
beyond the bunch of fruit, and all subsequent 
growths beyond the fruit must be pinohed off as 
soon as they are formed. Eaoh red may be 
allowed to carry three or four bunches, and the 
leading growths should be allowed to run to the 
top of the house again. At pruning-time out the 
laterals baok to two eyes, and leave 3 feet or 
4 feet on the leading growth. When they start 
into growth the following season see that the 
shoots are oarefully trained out again at right 
angles to the main rod. The pinching of them 
is very simple. Always stop the laterals at two 
leaves from the bunoh of fruit, and all laterals 
beyond the fruit should be pinohed close baok, 
the first of them to a leaf, but the others clean 
out as a rule. The rods should be about 3 feet 
apart.—J. D. E. 

9397.—A productive Plum.— The Victoria is 
heavy cropper and rarely falls to bear. Rivers’ Prolific is 
a good reliable oropper, and is early ; tut the Plume are 
smaller than the Victoria. Belle de 8eptembre is a very 
free bearing later Plum, and Ooe’e Golden Drop is an 
exoellent Plum, seldom failing to bear freely.—E H. 

-— The beet of all Plums for general purposes, If one 
only oan be planted, la Victoria.—J. D. E. 

9400 —Treatment of Medlars. — Eroept to thin 
out superfluous wood, Medlars require no other pruning. 
They like riob, deep soil to grow in, and when aged oan 
stand a good dressing of manure to be plaoed over the 
roots. Another thing, the fruit must not be allowed to 
remain too long upon the trees. That may be one reason 
why it is dry and hard.—J. D. E. 

9338.— Pruning Nuts.— These may not be pruned 
like Apple or Pear-trees, and all that they need le to out 
out superfluous wood, or any badly formed branohee; but 
tbe branches that remain most not be cut In any way. 
AU that they require may be done at any time after the 
leaves fall.—J. D. E. 


ADJUSTING MOWING MACHINES. 

My observation and experience cause me to 
think that a number of mowing-maohines are 
oast on one side as useless when all they require 
to bring them into good working order is a 
proper adjustment of the knives. The knives of 
a good machine are adapted to sharpen them¬ 
selves when in working action, but it is evident 
that they cannot do so except the revolving 
knives and the outting-plate come in aotual con¬ 
tact. The adjustment of the knives should be 
done oarefully and tentatively, and pains should 
be taken that both sides are set exaotly alike, 
and that the knives be sufficiently in contact to 
out clean asunder a strip of thin paper. This 
will cause the knives at each revolution to 
lightly touch the plate, which will make the 
machine move harder when not in work, but 
when in aotual work its improved cutting power 
will make ample amends for the loes of power 
caused by the knives coming in close contact 
At any time the friction oan be lossened by 
rubbing an oily rag along the parts of the plate 
and knives that come in contact. In the sum¬ 
mer, when the ground is dry, and the Grass stiff 
and hard, a machine will do its work fairly if the 
knives are not properly set; but in autamn, 
when all theie conditions are reversed, the 
operator is often obliged to stop to dear his 
maohine at every turn, if not oftener. When 
this is the case he should adjust the knives as 
directed above, and when. Instead of the 
maohine clogging itself with the Grass it has 
torn off instead of outting it, it will sever it 
with a clean cut and work itself free. These 
remarks will not apply to the noiseless mower, 
as it oanses the abrasion of the india-rubber tyre 
if the knives be made to actually touoh. 

L. C. K. 

H&brothamnua slogans.— For covering 

large breadth of wall in a greenhouse where 
It oan be trained flat and allowed to form breast- 
wood this is really a grand plant, bearing, as it 
does, long racomes of bright, tubular blossoms, 
that hang down from the ends of eaoh shoot in 
a most graoeful manner. In a house kept some¬ 
what warm, and planted oat where it oan have 
plenty cf root-run, it flowers almost continu¬ 
ously the whole year round. To aid it in doing 
so all that is necessary is to remove the spent 
growth, and keep the plant supplied with a 
little liquid -manure at eaoh alternate watering 
or so. Being of rather a gross feeding habit the 
border intended for it should oonslst of rioh 
soil, suoh as good fibry loam, the turfy sods of 
whioh, ohopped up roughly, soon help to push 
it along.— H. E. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

List op Awards. 

The result of our latest competition is as 
follows:— 

First Prize of Seven Guineas for the best 
collection of garden photographs to Mr J 
Me Walters, Armagh, Ireland, for a laree 
number of venr excellent photograph?, pi&. 
ci pally of cut flowers and hardy plants well 
arranged. * * 

Second Prize of Four Guineas to Mr. T, F 
Pimlott, Whir ley-road. Long Moss, Maccles¬ 
field, for many excellent photographs of 
plants, cut flowers, fruits, vegetables, &c. 

Third Prize of Three Guineas to Mr. f 
Baden Benger, Ashley - heath, Bowden ,’ 
Cheshire , for a good and well-varied collec¬ 
tion of photographs of flowers, fruits, and 
garden scenes. 

Special Prizes. 

Collection of Flowering Plants, hardy or 
half-hardy. No competition. 

Garden Fruits and Standard Vegetables. 
These two prizes of Five Guineas and Three 
Guineas respectively are awarded to Mr. .Y, 
Blake , 74, Midland-road, Bedford, for many 
good photographs of excellent kinds of fruits 
and vegetables. 

A Prize of Half-a gntnea for eaoh photo, 
graph selected for engraving out of lots other 
than the principal winning ones 
Mr. Edward Ernest Peaoook, Bewdley Villa, 
Bath, for four capital photographs of a Clematlo- 
oovered poroh, Rose Nfphetos, Pond flower 
(Aponogeton distaohyon), and Canon Hill 
Muscat Grapes. 

Mrs. Ennis Chambers, Downton Lodge, near 
Lymington, Hants, for four very good photo¬ 
graphs of a Lime-tree, a good specimen Foduii, 
a Gloxinia, and a Golden Fern. 

Mr. R. Mason Good, Winohfield, Hinto, for 
three very exoellent photographs of Apple 
blossom, a fine Castor-oil-plant, and • Pergola 
Miss Rawson, Mill House, Halifax, for three 
good photographs of sa specimen of window 
gardening, a basket of Peaches, and s Royal 
Fern (Osmonda ragalis). 

Rev. J. B. Mackenzie, Kenmore, Aberfddy, 
N.B., for two photographs of the Madonna Lily 
(Liliam candidam) and a Flame flower (Drops- 
olum speciosum) on a oottage wall. 

Miss A. Woodall, St. Nicholas House, Scar¬ 
borough, for two photographs of a cHmbsr- 
covered doorway and Belladonna Lilies (Ama¬ 
ryllis Belladonna). 

Mrs. Crossfield, Bayoliffe, Lynn, Cheshire, lot 
two good photographs of Campanula penlciMU 
and a vase of cut Daffodils. 

Mr. F. M. Ramell, 34, High strefi, West Ena, 
Sibbingbourne, for two very good photographs of 
wild flowers, well arranged, and a specimen of 
Dendrobium Plerardt in flower. 

Mrs. Hewitt, Devon Lodge, Waltonon- 
Thames, for two exoellent photographs of a gsr- 
den view at Beeohfield, Walton-on-Thamee, and 
Duncan House, Torquay. 

Mr. F. Goodhew, 23, Blaoksbock • road, 
London, N., for two capital photographs of the 
minor lake and rookery with shrubs st Batter- 
sea- park. 

Mr. J. A. BranfiU, 137, Chadwiok road, Peek- 
ham Rye, London, S.E., for two very good 
photographs of a bed of Japanese Anemones asd 
a good specimen of window gardening. 

Mr. George Ingram, Asoot, Berks, for two 
very geod photographs of Oreoome Candolll asd 
a oottage bay-window. 

Miss Marion Winter, Broomfield, Catarham, 
for two exoellent photographs of a Cedrusetlan- 
tious and a well-arranged fernery. 

Mr. James G. Godwin, Mayfield Cottage, 
Withington, near Hereford, for two oapltal 
photograph* of a well-grown Cineraria la a 
window, and a Yuooa in flower. 

Mrs. Stafford, Waldeok House, The Ridge¬ 
way, Enfield, for two good photographs of Roees 
Aimde Vibert and Coquette des Blanches- 
Mrs. Loewy, Richmond Villa, Woodlands, 
Isle worth, for two photographs of a Lobelia In a 
basket and a pink Caotua. 

Mr. E. P. VuHiamy, Glasbury, Radnorshire, 
for two good photographs of the Maiden-bafr 
tree and Oork-treea. 
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Mr. G. Abbott, The Priory, Abbotta Leigh, 
for two good photographi of garden toenes. 1 

Mr. Henry Bnokley, 168, 170, & 172, 
Wellington-street, Leeds, for two nice photo- 
graphs of a good orop of Potatoes (White 
Elephant), and an espalier Apple-tree in fruit. 

Mr. J. Fisk, Kimberley-road, Harrow-on-the- 
Hill, for two photographs of a Pyrethrnm and 
double Sunflower (Heliauthue multifl or us, fl -pi ). 

Mr. John Fitberton, Eastbourne House, 
Portobello, for two photographs of Tomatoes in 
fruit in a house, and the Sweet-soented Tobaoco 
(Nioetiana affinis). 

Mr. Walter Laidlaw, Abbey-gardens, Jed¬ 
burgh, N.B., for one excellent photograph of 
Foxgloves and a Sootch Thistle. 

Captain Belfield, M ilmalns, Frenohay, near 
Bristol, for one very fine photograph of a house 
of Ferns (Todeas). 

Mr. T. Illingworth, Halifax, Yorkshire. One 
good photograph of fine-foliaged plants in a 
greenhouse. 

Miss L. Brown, Weybridge-he&th, Surrey. 
One excellent photograph of tne Vernal Gentian 
(Gentiana verna). 

Mr. W. E. Matthieson, 40, Devonshire road, 
Forest-hill, London, S.E. One good photograph 
of a well-arranged rook-garden. 

Mr. Christopher Walker, Market-plaoe, Great 
Marlow, Backs. One good photograph of 
Tomatoes in fruit in a house. 

Miss Kindersley, Wood House, Mansfield, 
Notts. One photograph of old Apple-tree and 
flowers beneath. 

Miss Bird, Bardwell Cottage, Esher, Surrey. 
One capital photograph of a rustle arch, covered 
with Clematis. 

Mr. Walter C Key, Walton-on-Thames. One 
very fine photograph (unfortunately, the only 
one sent by this competitor) of a good specimen 
in flower of a Brugmansia Knightl. 

Unsuccessful competitors who wivh to have 
their photographs returned are requested to 
send stamps of sufficient value for that purpose. 

BULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS, 

Questions.- Queries and answers are inserted in 
CUftDsmxo/rM of charge if correspondents follow the rulei 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor qf 
Gardening, 87, Southampton-street , Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent , each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. CorrespondaUs should boar 
tn mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
tin the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified , will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments)'should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils , and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared, 

0147.—Pruning fruit-trees. — W111 someone kindly 
describe what is known m Riven' system of pruning fruit- 
trees?—T. E. Wood. 

9443.—JLUlee for pot culture.— I should be much 
Obliged if someone would give me the names of a dozen of 
the b«t Lilies for pot culture, and temperature required ? 

9449. —Budding Plum and Cherry - t r e e s .—I 
wish to bud some trees of these on the main stems to make 
more young growth. How and when should it be done ?— 

T. E. Wood; 

9450. —Fibrous-rooted Begonias.—What is the 
best thing to do with these plants sfier they have dooe 
flowering, and the proper time to atr'ke young ones, and 
is Adonis a good sort ?—Old Subscriber. 

9161.— Removing “ summer cloud.” -I should be 
greatly obliged if someone would kindly tell me the best 
way to remove "summer loud” from a glass house that 
has been put on too thickly ?—Gardener. 

9452.— Greenhouse chimney smoking.— Gould 
someone kindly Inform me how I oould stop my greenhouse 
ohlmney from smoking too muoh, and If there is any 
wgy by whioh I oould consume the smoke ?—Smok er. 

i, on a wall,—My tennis ground 

la bounded by the rubble stone wall of the " Moat." What 
flower*. Mosses, Ac., oan I get to grow Id the orevloee and 
edg« of this wall? Will someone please advise ? -Stone. 
oaop. 

v amoving trees, shrubs, &c.- 

I ahoald feel obliged If anyone would kindly tell me what 
Is really the law as to the removal by an outgoing tenant 


9455.— Mushroom-beds not beating.— On the 
27th of September last I spawned two beds; one In the 
foldyard, and one In the stable ; but ae yet they ebow no 
Mushrooms. Is the otee hopeless,'or may I still hope for 
results?— Ohatiiah House. 

9466.—Building a flue.— How many bricks would be 
required for a flue 6o feet long ? Would this heat a green¬ 
house 20 feet by 10 feet euffiolently to keep out frost? 
Number of brinks tn lnolude ohlmney. How high would 
this have to be ?— A Four Years' Subscrlbrr. 

9457. —Pruning a Scephanotie.—Will someone 
kindly tell me in what manner a large Stephanotis should 
be pruned, and whether it should be done now, or in the 
spring ? It is trained on the roof of a stove, and hse from 
six to eight shoots on eaoh wire.—W. M. 

9458. —Plantations and ebrabberlee.—Will some- 
one kindly give me some information on making planta¬ 
tions and thinning them ? Also on the management rf 
mixed shrubberies? Or c»n I get a good book, on the 
eubjeot, and where from ?—A Constant Reader. 

9459 -Fruit-tree for a wooden fence.— What 
kind of Apple, Pear, or Plum-tree would raooeed best on a 
wooden fenoe, about 7 leet by 7 feet (but oould make it a 
little higher! whioh has the sun on it about one and a half 
hours eaoh day In summer, but rather shaded with a wall on 
eouth-weet?— T. E. Wood. 

9100.—Lime as manure.—Win someone kindly tell 
me if lime, whioh has been used In the process of making 
leather at a skin-yard, is of muoh value as manure for 
garden purposes, as I see it stated in laat week’s Garden¬ 
ing, in reply to question 9215, Nme is injurious to Rosea 
and many kinds of shrubs ?-J. B. 

9401.— Rose Maiden’s Blush.— What is the true 
name of the Rose whioh ie commonly designated Maiden’* 
Blush, or are several Roses called by that name? A 
olueter Rose with very sweet semi-double blossoms of a 
pale-lllao tint was last summer pointed out to me as being 
a Maiden’s Blush. Is this so ?— Brrebhi&h. 

9462.—Sawdust for preserving loe.— Would 
someone who has had some experienoe with the above 
material kindly eay whether it le better than straw for 
preserving loe ? Aud if eo, where doee the superiority lie ? 
And any other bint on the preservation of loe will be ac¬ 
ceptable. Perhaps * 1 Mr. Hobday ” will oblige 7—T. A. 

9163.—A dvgprf Chrysanthemum. — I was In 
London in July, and In many of the windows in South 
Kensington there was what I took for an annual Ohrysan- 
themum. It was a beautiful double yellow, and very 
dwarf, not more than 6 ioohee or 8 lnohei above the pot, 
and a mass of flowers. Oould anyone kindly give me the 
name of It ?—D. Y. 

9464 —Best early Chrysanthemums. — Many 
like myself who grow Ohrysanthemnmr, but have only 
cold greenhouses (no artlflolal heat) will be obliged to any¬ 
one who will name the beet early-flowering sorts, in¬ 
curved, Japs., and Anemones? I do not mean summer 
Chrysanthemums; but those blooming at the latter end 
of October and early in November.— Gluck. 

9465. — wintering a Plumbago oapensls.— I have 
a Plumbago oapeneis, whioh has during the summer grown 
to some size, and I am anxious to keep it: bub the leaves 
are shrivelling up on it. Ie this right, and should It be out 
baok at all ? Will it require muoh water during winter ? 
My greenhouse has no heat, except that from an oil-stove, 
whioh is very uncertain, and in very severe weather barely 
keeps out the frost.-O. E. M. 8., Crouch hill. 

9466. —A Potato-flick garden.—The garden in 
question has 2 feet deep of nloe light soil on gravel, and all 
other crops have done well except Potatoes. About half- 
a load per 100 yards of farmyard-manure has been dug in 
eaoh year in the spring. How oan it be improved for 
Potatoes? I should be glad to have the advfoe of those 
who have tried kainit, or other artillolal manure, stating 
the ooet and how and when to apply it.—G. A. S. 

9467. — Treatment of old fruit - trees.— Having 
taken a new place with walled garden, I find the fruit-trees 
on the walls are rather old. They seem, however, very 
healthy, as far as leaves are oonoerned, and some of the trees 
this year had on a fair amount of blossom; but very little 
fruit. The Pear-treee have long spun on the branohee from 
1 foot to 2 feet In length. Have trees that are thus grown 
any obanoe of being productive In a good season ? Ox 
would it be better to replaoe them at onoe with young 
trws?-B S. A. 

9468. —Roman Hyacinths failing.— Will someone 
kindly tell me why my Imported Roman Hyacinth roots 
shrivel up and die when a quarter of an Inch In length, 
and do not make any more top growth ? I potted them 
firmly about the middle of October, in equal parte of elf bed 
loam and rotten manure, eand, and a dusting of soot. I 
then watered them and oovered them over with fresh 
sifted ooal ashes. They are standing in a oool greenhouse. 
What can I do ?—W. J. F. 

9469. —Pruning and thinning Apple and Pear- 
treee.— Four or five years ago I planted 60 Apple and 
Pear-trees, about 5 feet apart. Some of them have now 
grown eo large that they nearly touoh eaoh other. I 
should be very glad to know whether I might prune them 
baok severely, or take out every other one ? If the latter, 
I must destroy most of thoee taken out, whioh essma a 
great pity, seeing they are just now coming into bearing 
oondluon.— John Lord. 

9170.— Planting a Pear.—I have read with muoh 
Interest a reoent artlole in Gardening on Pear culture. I 
wish to put a question. I have space in my garden for 
one pyramid Pear-tree. The soil is a strong loam. My 
lsase has about 13 yean to run. What le the best Pear to 
plant, having reference to flavour and fertility in order to 
get the beet results in that time, and on what ebook should 
the Pear be ? My pnferenoe is far an early Pear; but 
that is not essential.— Berkshire. 

9471.—Roses from cuttings.— In July last I In¬ 
serted oubtlngs of Roses, principally Glotre de Dijon, In the 
open, whioh have nearly all struck. In October, fearing 
leet the froete might in jars them, I took up about a toore, 
and re-plan bed them In pots and boxes, and have kep^ 
them elnoe in my sitting-room window (no gas). Several 
of them were well-rooted, and I have nipped off several 
flower-buds as they appeared In order to give more strength 
to the plants. Would someone kindly tell me if the course 
adopted is right, and what further proceedings to adopt 
and when I may expietor allow them to flower 7-Birch. 


9472. — Labour In a garden.—Would eOme praobioa 
reader of Gardrning kindly oblige me by stating what size 
of garden and glaea are usually considered reasonable work 
for one man to keep tidy, and give average results of a 
villa garden?—N ovice. 

9473. —Wire-netting for Gooseberry and Cur¬ 
ran t-buehes.— Will “ J. O. O ” say If 1 i Inch mesh wlie- 
netting, mentioned in Gardening, Nov. 30 ;b, page 642, 
on "The Gooseberry,” will protect Currant and other 
fruit-bushee from blackbirds ? I wish to enclose a space 
about 20 yards by 5 yards with wire-netting, 6 feet high, 
and should like to know the largest mesh It la safe to use. 
I fear blaokblrde oould areep through the mesh close to 
the ground; but if a board or 1-lnoh netting a foot wide 
was plaoed round the bottom, perhaps U-inoh mesh would 
do also for the top?—W. 8. D. 

9474. — Improving a tennie-lawn.—I have a good 
tennie-ground, seven years elnoe taken in from a Hah 
Grass meadow. It ia free from all weeds but Delates, 
whioh I do not objrot to, ae it would be useless to attempt 
to remove them unices by returflng. I wish to improve it 
this winter. Shall I oover with soot? It Is so filled with 
worms that at dnsk you oould not set foot exoept on one. 
Shall I destroy these, or are they a natural need and 
benefit in turf? If to be destroyed, how and what date ? 
Ordinary good alluvial soil, meadow on bank of stream. 
Advloe will be gratefully reoelved by— Perfect Lawn. 

9475. —Marecbal Nlel Rose in a greenhouse. 
—1 have a Martohal Nlel Roes oHmblrg on the roof of my 
greenhouse. It has been exposed In the open garden for 
two years, but this summer ! potted it, and put It Inside 
the greenhouse, and it has grown well, being now about 
4 feet 6 inches long. What ie the beet heat to keep it in 
during winter? Up to the present I have kept the houso 
at between 60 degs. and 60 dege., and I am anxious to 
know if 60 degi. le too muoh, or 60 degs. too little?— 
Cassius. 

9476. — Planting Apple-treee on chalky soil — 
I should be glad to be Informed of the beet w*y to let 
about planting young Appte-treeo in a garden where there 
Is barely 1 foot of soil on top of the ohalk. I have already 
put in a few, having previously taken out a square yard 
of soil (for eaoh tree); removed 6 inches of the ohalk, and 
replaoed the toil, after adding to it some oiay and rotten 
manure. Being in an exposed position, on high ground, 
open to all winds, I am compelled to grow them on tbe 
Cordon system. If euooeesful, I am anxious to plant more. 
Any hints ae to sprclal treatment for th's spechl oase 
would be gladly reoelved by —A Constant Reader, 
Sussex. 

9477. — White-flowered Chrysanthemum a — 
My Chrysanthemums have all done fairly well exoept the 
white-flowered ones, the orown bads of whioh are very 
good; but tbe whole of the buds (about thus® on eaoh 
shoot or branoh), just below the crown flower, have dried 
npand withered ; but the flowers at the »xtremlty of the 
branches are still fresh and of a good sixe—about 
3} inohea in diameter. They were all outside until early 
In September, when they were placed in the greenhouse. 
Toe shoots then drew out to a good length. The heat has 
been kept at between 50 degs- and 60 degs. Wae this beat 
to 3 great, and will this aooount for the bade withering ?— 
Cassius. 

9i78.—Uses of greenhouses.—Will someone kindly 
inform me the best use to make of a lean-to house 16 feet 
by 12 feet, and 11 feet h'gh at the baok, 6 feet in the front, 
heated a’l round the floor line with one flow and return 
4-inoh pipe ? Also a span-roof house 14 feet by 12 feet 
4 inohes to the wall-plate, aud 8 feet 6 inches to the centre, 
with one flow and return 4-lnoh pine under tbe staging on 
three sides of the bouse, and one 3-lnoh pipe in line of wall- 
plate also. My object ia to make them useful snd beauti¬ 
ful all the year round. Any suggestions to obtain thlt 
end, when and wbh what to begin and how to continue, 
will be thankfully reoeived. The aspeot ii south.— 
Anxious. 

9479 —Treatment of Vines.— Would some practical 
Vine-grower kindly give me eome Information ae to how I 
should prooeed to make a oompost for my Vine-pit ? Iam 
building a lean-to house, 20 feet long melds border, and 
15 feet wide; the charaoter ol the soil ie good loam, with 
rook at the bottom; the ground elopes towards the house. 
Of what kind of manure ehould I oommecoe to make the 
border, and should the whole of the dung, bones, and other 
fertilisers be mixed well together before using? What 
sorts of Vines would be the better kinds to plant ? The bouse 
would have at present no heat. The aspect of the house is 

8 S. W. What would be the best thing to plant on the baok 
wall inside? Would Peaoh-trees do? The height of this 
wall Is 12 feet—the beck faces N.E. Of what use oould 1 
make of this ?—Expect ah s. 

9480.—Forcing Roeee In pots.-1 have a 25 feet by 

9 feet epan-roofed greenhouse, In whioh I oan keep up a 
temperature of between 65 dege. and 70 dege. I nave 
about 86 Teas and 12 Hybrid Perpetual Roeee, large-iise 
plants, in S inob and 9-lnoh pots, bought this autumn. I 
should be glad If anyone would give me the following in¬ 
formation : 1st, When ehould heat be given, and what 
temperature by day and by night? 2ad, When ehould 
water be given to the roots, and when ehould syringing be 
oommenoed? (The plants are already commencing to 
break). 3rd, When •hould manure-water be applied? 4th, 
Should any air be given them at this time of the year ? I 
should mention that the bouse ie divided by a partition, 
the Teas being in one division, and the Hybrid Perpetuate 
in tbe other, and the bot-water pioee are eo arranged that 
heat can be turned off from the Hybrid Perpetual# when 
required. Any other general Information relative to the 
forolng of Roses in pots will be gladly accepted by— 
Amatbur, 


To the following queries brie/ editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

9491.— Unfruitful Pear-treee (L. H ) -Do tbs 
Pear-trees stand in a low and unfavourable position ? If 
they do not we oannot understand why the flowers do not 
set—or at least, some of them. Perhaps the eoil ia very 
light. How old are the trees? Us Is not easy to assign a 
cause for unfruitfulnece without more information. 
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0482.— Arbattui Unedo (H. P .).—You might sit ike | 
a<itttngs of UUs la August; II may also be railed from Mod. I 
Tour bet! plan, however, would be lo parohaae a few jooag 1 
piente from a nurseryman; they are not expeoelrr. 

0483 —Soil tor Camellias (C. B. J .).—Good turfy 
loam end send, with a little well-decomposed leaf-mould, 
will do well for young Camellias. Peat also will do, but 
loam and peat in equal parte would be the beet. Pot 
tolerably firm, and drain the pote welL Keep In an airy 
and light situation In the greenhouse. 

9484.— Planting 1 Tiger Ullee (Lilium).— Well dig 
and manure the ground, and plant 4 lnohee or 6 laohee 
below the surface. If you can keep the bulbs in a dry, oool 
plaoe, you may plant them In spaing. Thoss for pots 
should be planted at onoe In turfy loam or peat, and rotten 
manure, or leaf-moald with plenty of sharp sand added. 
Blx-lnoh pots will do for elnglt bulbs, or two bulbs may be 
put In an 8-lnoh pot Give good drainage. 

9455.—Growing Zonal Pelargoniums (Old Sub¬ 
scriber).— Strike the cuttings early in the spring singly In 
thumb pole, and in the month of June set them ou^-of- 
doort; and shift them on into their blooming pote at the end 
of that month, using good loamy soil, keeping all bloeecm 
bods picked cff until the end of September, when they 
should be housed In a warm and light greenhouse, and 
abundanoe of bloom will be produoed throughout the 
winter. 

9488.—Potting Bosss (L. A Birki} -The best soil 
to pot Roses in lo a rather heavy loam, to which has been 
added a small quantity of well deoaysd stable-manure end 
some sharp sand. The pots should be well drained, and 
the oompoirt should be preesed firmly around the root#. 
The pots should not be filled with soil higher than about 
an lnoh and a hall below their rims, to allow of plenty of 
sp»oe for water, of whlohthey require an abundanoe when 
In active growth in ths summer. 

9487.—Plants for a clayey bank (P. B .).—Plant 
creepers, ouoh as Clematises, Periwinkles, and some of the 
ohoioer Ivies. A few of the hardy ollmbing Roses would 
look well. Gotoneasters planted on or near the top would 
hang over and look well. A Pampas Grass and a hardy 
Fern or two, suoh as the Royal Fern (Oimunda regalls), 
and the Male Fern (Lartrea fllix-mas), and the crested 
form of the seme Fern would be at home, peeping up from 
among the creepers. The Osmunda might be planted near 
the base of ths bank, as it likes moisture. 

9185 —Watering Ferns overhead (P Z j.—The 
gold and silver Ferns (Qymnogrammae) should never be 
watered overhead, neither should Adlan turn Farieyense 
or A. mlorophyllum. Many Ferae with fine pinna are beet 
not watered overhead. Ai a general rale, the majority of 
Ferns may in summer be dewed over with water from a 
fine syringe ; and some of the kinds with thlak, leathery 
leaves may be syringed with some foroe to keep them dear 
or dost and Insect*. A moist atmosphere is neosesary for 
Ferns, but at this season of ths year oars must be exercised 
that It Is not excessive. 


NAMRS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*% Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Bniroa of Giunue Iulos- 
t&atsd, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.Ct 

Names of plants.— Shamrock.— Apparently a pieoe 

of the common Clover.- Reuben Marks.— Odontoglos- 

eum Roeal mijas. Alpha.—We do not name Chrysan¬ 
themums. -Jf. R. B.—l and 3 Hart's-tongue (8colo- 

pendrlum) Ferns; but epeo'.mens had dried up; S, Phis- 

no Hum anreum; 4, Candle-plant (Oaoalla artloulata).- 

Ur%. Ballard.—I, Thuja obtusa; S, Rednospora squar- 
roea- Zoe.—l, Aoada dealbata; 2, Arable alblda. varie¬ 
gate; 3. Pilea musooea; 4, Saxifrage earmentoea.- 

Arlington.—1, Specimen dried up; 2, Pious elastics; 
3. Draowna lndiviea; 4, Stag's-horn Fern (Platyoerlum 

aloloorae ; 6, Oytisus racemose*- C. E.—h Oytieue. 

Sand in flower.- C. E. Jf. S, Crouch-hill.—Winter 

Heliotrope (Nardoimla (Tusellago) fragrant).- R. Jf.— 

Resembles C.e metis lndiviea; but please tend a bettor 
specimen, and say where grown. 

Names Of fruit.— Devonian.— The Tomato lent Is 
very like Tennis Ball; but it Is impossible to name 

accurately from a single fruit.- C J. E., Loughgale. — 

Applet: 1, Not reoognisel; 2, Mlnohall Crab. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We ehouldbeglad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by poet, and that we oannot under¬ 
take to forwaralletter* to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

E. Hudson.— You oannot do better than read Gaansanro 
regularly; that will give you all the advice you need about 

plants, Ac., for your greenhouve- Constant Reader.— 

Keep the greenhouse about 40 degs. at night, and from 45 
dege. to 50 deg*, in the day, and do not open the ventilators 

so at to create cold draughts of air.- B. A—Ton do not 

give your name and address, and your query is better 

adap’ed to Farm and Home, published at this offlie_ 

O . A— Apply to a dealer In egg-boxes, Ac. - J . P .— 

Repeat your query ; we do not understand It. 


“ Gardening Illustrated ” Monthly Parts.— 

Ftiee bd.; poet free, 8d 

"The Garden" Monthly Parts— This Journal 
is published in neatly bound Monthly Parte. In this 
form the coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most 
suitable for reference previous to the issue of the half- 
yearly volumes. Pries Is. 6 d ; post free. Is. 9 d. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts. — This 
journal is pjtblinked in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in 
which form it is most suitable for reference previous to the 
ssue qf the yearly volumes. Price bd.; post free, 8 d. 

“ Hardy Flowers.”— Giving descriptions qf upwards 
of thirteen hundred of the most ornammtal species, with 
directions for their arrangement, culture, dec. Fourth 
and Popular Edition, Is. ; poet free. Is 3d. 

"The Garden Annual for 1890 ” -Contains a 
compute List of over 8,000 Country Seats , Occupiers, and 
Hardeners in the United Kingdom There is also the best 
Trade List published, corrected to date. Price Is. ; by 
post. Is. 3d. 

London; 87, Bouthaapton-streat, Street, Strand, W.C, 
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POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

9166.—Points of an Indian Game 
cockerel. —The following Is ths standard of 
the IadUn Game fowl, M Issued by the olub 
which takes this breed under its protection: 
General ohoracteristlos—Head andneok: general 
appearance of head rather long and thioklsh; 
not so keen as in English Game, nor so thick as 
in the Malay, yet somewhat beetle-browed, hut 
not nearly as mnoh as in Malay. Skull hroadish ; 
neok, medium length and slightly arohed ; beak, 
horn oolour, or yellow striped with horn, strong, 
well curved and stout where set on head, giving 
the bird a powerful appearanoe. Whole faoe : 
smooth ana fine in texture, inoluding deaf ears ; 
throat not as bars as in English Games, being 
dotted over with small feathers. Comb (in 
undabbed birds): Irregular pea oomb (the more 
regular, however, the better), small, olosely set 
on to head, deaf ears small, and wattles 
very soanty. Eyebrows very slightly boei le¬ 
hr owed, hat not giving snob a oruel expression 
as In the Malay ; eye, fall and bold, of yellow 
oolonr; neck, medium length and slightly 
arohed. Hackle, short, just covering base of 
neok, twisted haokle objectionable; body, 
general shape very thick and oompaob, very 
broad at shoulders, the shouldsr butts showing 

C romlnently, bat the bird mast nob be hollow- 
aoked, body tapering towards tail; eleganoe is 
required with substance. Book, flatthh, but the 
bird must not be flat-sided, broadest at shoulders. 
Breast: Wide, fair depth, and prominent, bat 
well-rounded. Wings : abort, and closely carried 
to body, well-rounded at point and olosely 
tnoked at ends, carried rather high in front. 
Legs, feet, and thighs : Legs, very strong and 
thlok. Thighs, round and stout, bnt not as long 
as In ths Malay. Feet, strong, shank, medium 
length, and well-soiled. The length of shank 
most be suffioient to give the bird a gamey ap¬ 
pearanoe, but in no oaee should it be as long as 
in the Malay or in any way stilty. Toes and 
nails : Toes, long, strong, straight, and well 
apart, the baok toe low and nearly flat on the 
ground. Nails, well-shaped. Cook’s tall, 
medium length, with a few short nar¬ 
row seoondary siokle and tail oovarts. 
Carriage of tall, drooping—ball to be elose, 
hard, and glosay. Sis® and weight: Large- 
weight in oook, 8 lb. to 10 lb., or more for 
adults; weight in hens 5£ lb. to 7 lb., or more 
for adults. General appearanoe of bath sexes: 
Powerful and broad, very active, sprightly and 
vigorous ; flesh to be firm in handling; plumage 
short, and oannot be too hard and close ; car¬ 
riage upright, commanding and oourageous, the 
back sloping downwards towards the tall. 
Colour: Cook—breast, under body, and thighs 
a green, glossy blaek; neok haokle, green, 
glossy black, with crimson-brown shafts to 
feathers; baok saddle and saddle haokle a mix¬ 
ture of rioh green, glossy black and brown-crim¬ 
son, the former oolonr predominating greatly; 
wing-bow ohestmub, with metallic-green, glossy 
black wing-bar: tall, green glossy-black. Hen r s 
gronnd-oolonr : ohesnut-brown, with beautiful 
lacing of medium-size of metallic-green, glossy- 
black ; this should look, as it ware, embossed or 
raised ; shank, in both sexes, yellow or orange; 
the deeper the oolonr the better; facs, deaf- 
ears, wattle, and oomb, a rioh red. The weight 
of an adult bird is estimated above; as to the 
height I oan say nothing beyond suggesting that 
It should not be too much so as to give the bird 
a lanky appearanoe. Provided the oook is in 
other respects well formed, the height oannot 
be too great.— Doulting. 

9373—An unhealthy Indian Game 
fowl- —“ W. P.’s” bird Is evidently sutfering 
from leg-weakness, an ailment whioh is most 
prevalent in those yards where the forcing 
system is adopted and large size ie obtained at 
an early age. To oure suoh oases a careful 
attention to the diet most be observed, the food 
being nutritions rather than fattening. If the 
bird has been forced and is heavy in body, it is 
better to reduce the weight by giving lees food 
and administering a gentle aperient. For medi¬ 
cine, salts of iron and phospnate ef lime may be 
need, and bons-maal should be given with the 
soft food. Rnb the legs gently with goose-grease 
and whisky; this relieves the cramp ana pro¬ 
mote# circulation. If the bird doee not soon 
change for the better I should use him for the 
table. It |«a mistake to breed from birds wh|ob 


h»v. bran difficult to nu J bwu*, , ^ 
of the age mentioned wfll not bs ver/n2!, 1 
next year, unless mated with two yssTLikl? 

I am afraid h.hu l*.^ 
ment to be of mnoh use.— Doulting. 

9374—Brahma fowla-Did “Brahma- 
breed his pullets from hens which wersmSL 
th. oook in qnretfra! U 
daughter, to the oook, and aboald not m 
aoooant, ho mated wit* him for brredUur t „ 
poooo. Wh “ in-brooding U retorted to*, 
pregany are rare to b* wrekly, andthtbiS 
will be mnoh smaller than their parents Bnt 
if ths oook be unrelated to the pullets he will 
be the most suitable mate for them, as strooeer 
chickens will be bred from a two-year-old ocwk 
and pullets than from a oockerel mated with 
pallets of his own age. It Is a matter of tails 
whether the pallets are orossed or not If 
“Brahma ’ be satisfied with hfa present stock 
he should keep them purs; if .however, hi 
wants better table fowls hs may eroas’tht 
pullets with a Dorking, Hondan, or Indhi 
Game oook, and if he wants better layer* he 
may uie the Leghorn or Minorca cre**.- 
Doulting. 

9376 — Poultry farming, etc.-I an of 
opic ion that a oonoem of the kind mentioned, U 
started in a suitable neighbourhood, end ooa- 
duoted on proper lines, might be made toanewer. 

I question, however, whether “ Amateur 
plan of working It la the best I grant that the 
land will not suffer from oontinnons moving if 
the hay be sold off and manure be returned in 
Its plaoe ; but this is not the most soosomieil 
system, and it is certain to be somewhat flaky. 
Haymaking on small holdings is s very oosMy 
business as a rale; when the members of the 
family do most of the work it is perhaps dif¬ 
ferent ; bnt “ Amateur ” is silent on this point, 
so that we oannot any whether he will be forced 
to hire or not. Then, again, suooees in key¬ 
selling depends entirely upon the quality of tbs 
hay. If “ Amateur” be unfortunate in heriog 
bad weather two or three yean in tnoceieke, 
he wonld be well-nigh rained, for bad hay¬ 
makings are always the most oostly. I should 
advise nim to keep more oows and ootunm* the 
whole of the produce at home. This will pay 
him beet in the long ran.— Doulting. 

9375 — Unhealthy fowls.—I 
something Is amiss with ths management 
Chickens and adults should not ran together; 
the former are certain to be knooked about more 
than 1« good for them. At this time of year, 
too, it is always a diffionlt matter to rear 
chickens, particularly when they belong to 
delicate breeds. If “BUI” has auy deubto 
abont Inseob vermin he should lime wash the 
roosting-plaoe, dust a little sulphur amongitthe 
feathers of each bird, and pat some oarbelk 
disinfecting powder in the ash-heap, where the 
fowls clean themselves. He must not feed only 
on dry food. Chiokens and grown-up birds vast 
warm meal at this season. Ho should also let 
the chickens have their liberty, and feed tom 
apart. With proper oare I think he mightbring 
them round. The cold, I have no doubt, makei 
them mope.— Doulting. 

9164.— Rabbits for profit, &c- 1 * 1 " 11 * 
about to abort rabbit keeping for profit, witneut 
thinking anything of fanoy points, I should un¬ 
doubtedly select the Belgian bare variety ai the 
moot suitable for the pnrpooe. In the first plan, 
they are of good size and very hardy; next, the 
flesh is of good flavour, and there is plenty« 
it; then the rabbits have a nioe appsaranoe l aad 
will thrive with ordinary oare. I hsvs managed 
a rabbi try where many of the animals were kept 
In hubohes communicating with open run* enclosed 
with wire-netting, and the rabbits always d» 
very well. In oolonr the Belgian hare-rabbit 
olosely resembles the wild hare, and well-marked 
specimens are very handsome. Pink er red- 
•yad rebut* sre chiefly objeotod to br ooutt; 
folk* on ecoount of their being rether nu 
delicate than others. Pink eyes usually. If not 
always, aooompany a white DouunNa 

9.32—Worms In fowls.—I cannot r™ * “JJ 
oura for worms In fowls, because I hare ssrsf ted bOTJ 
suffering from tUs ailment. I thlak. hswsvsr, te ssj 
not have any difficulty In gettlof eomsth l n g of *h* M as, 
for any ohemtst woukl five Urn a ssBshle pwmd gjg- 
Ths m sd l ofns may be either in the form of powwpjj 
or liquid. In the lira* and lest owes II mlf« be mtssa 
with the soft food.—DjPii TUfO. 

Catalogue r®oe*ved.-Sdaof l*t 
mums, and Amateur's Cultural Gmds- W T, eom, 
The Nursery, Maidenhead, Berta 
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ROSB8. 

TBASCBNTBD ROSB8. 

In planting Rosea the olalmi of the Teas should 
receive epeoial consideration. There are so 
many soils where they will flourish, while other 
Roeee will not grow to advantage ; there are so 
many uses to whioh their flowers may be pat for 
whioh the blooms of numberless other Rosee are 
qnlte unsuitable ; and there are so many times 
and -seasons at which their buds and bloesoms 
are forthcoming when other Roeee are entirely 
flower less, that the Tea-scented Roeee should 
receive attention from growers who are planting 
Roses even on the smallest scale* At onoe the 
freest and the most beautiful in form, the moet 
perpetual, as well as most refined and delicate 
In oolour, the least subjeot to mildew, red rust, 
and other Rose pests, the Tea-soented Roees as 
a class probably possess a greater snm of excel¬ 
lence than any other group of Roees, and now 
that the superstition about all these good 
qualities being counterbalanced by a lack of 
hardiness has been broken down, the cultiva¬ 
tion of Teas is annually extending in all direc¬ 
tions, and deserves to be enoouraged and fostered 
by every possible means. It need formerly to 
be considered that there were many districts, 
in the midlands especially, too bleak and cold 
to admit of any possibility of the successful 
culture of Teas out-of-doors, but by careful 
experiment and by the employment of the 
seedling Brier stock, these districts have been 
simply reduced to the vioinity of large and 
smoxy towns, where few Roeee of any sort will 
survive, and none are seen at their beet. 
Any soil, moreover, will answer, whether It 
be the heavy clay so common in the midlands 
and west, the rich red loam of Herefordshire or 
Devonshire, the sandy, gravelly beds often 
found in Norfolk, the deep peaty sands of Berk¬ 
shire, or the light and often shallow soil of the 
chalk downs of Surrey—on all alike, with oare 
and good culture, beautiful Teas may bs grown. 
The best 

Stock for Tkas, as for all othsr Roses, is 
probably almost everywhere the seedling Brier, 
although for very shallow soils, as above chalk, 
the Brier catting, whioh is also a very valuable 
general stock, may possibly be better adapted, 
for the roots of the seedling Brier always want 
to go straight down into the soil, while those of 
the cutting grow and spread ont more horizon¬ 
tally. It is often recommended that plants of 
the Tea-soented Roeee should be heeled In in 
some sheltered place daring the winter, and 
only planted permanently in the spring; bat 
plants se treated, although with oare they will 
do well enough, will not produce nearly such 
fine flowers as may be obtained from trees 
planted in the autumn. From the middle of 
October to the end of November is the beat 
time to plant Roeee, and for Teas In particular 
thsre is no time in an average season better than 
the second wsek in November. As soon as the 
trees are planted it will be advantageous that 
the beds should be covered with a good mulch 
of long stable manure that has not been long 
ptapked ; apd |n 9119 of fcrrd fropt a handful of 
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froids of Braoken should be twisted in among 
the branches of each Ross-tree. This Bracken 
should be stored in some plaoe oloee at hand 
where it can be kept dry until it is wanted, es 
it should never be need until there ie an im¬ 
mediate proepeot of severe froet, and if it can 
be removed ae soon ae the froet ie over, ao that 
the plant* be not unduly muffled up in mild 
weather, eo much the better. In the spring 
Pruning should not be effected until rather 
late—about the aeoond week in April. The 
manner of pruning teems singularly unimportant, 
and this ie another reaeon why the Tea-soented 
Roeee should be considered essentially the be¬ 
ginner’s Roeee; for whether the plants be out 
annually down to the ground, or whether they 
be left practically unpruned, they will still 
flower freely, ao that a novice cannot anyhow 
destroy hie chanoe of a crop of bloom by pruning 
the plants wrongly. Perhaps the beet plan for 
general purposes is to cutout in April only those 
parts of the shoots that have been injured or 
aisooloured by frost in the previous winter. 
Considering, then, that beautiful Tea-soented 
Roses may be grown in many soils where other 
kinds of Roses can only be made to yield first- 
rate flowers with infinite pains and labour, that 
it is a practical impossibility to prune them so 
as to prevent their blooming, ana that they are 
more inoessantly productive of flowers than any 
other Roses, it cannot be too strongly urged 
upon beginners in Rose culture that they should 
plant Teas ; and, although the 
Best varieties are pretty well known, it may 
be useful to enumerate a dozen that are invari¬ 
ably admired, and are also vigorous and free- 
blooming. These are: Marie Van Houtte, 
lemon-yellow, bordered with peaoh; Anna 
Olivier, flesh-white, with rosy orange bate; 
Hon. Edith Gifford, pare white, with flesh- 
tinted hue; Madame Lombard, variable bright 
rose, with yellow bate; Souvenir d’un Ami, 
mile rose; Caroline Kuster, pale yellow ; Jean 
Duoher, salmon ahaded with orange-yellow; 
Rnbens, pale blush; Perle des Jar dins, clear 
yellow; Catherine Mermet, pale roie; The 
Bride, a sport from the proceeding, almoit pare 
white, with lemon-tinted base; and Innocents 
Pirela, oreamy white. If more plants be wanted, 
let aeveral of eaoh variety be planted, rather 
than more varieties, to begin with ; if fewer be 
needed, let the first half-dozen only be Included ; 
let dwarf plants on seedling Brier or Brier cut- 
tiog stocks be grown, and let the planting be 
effected at o nce. _ G. 

FORCING ROSES IN POTS. 

9480.—You have done quite right In keeping 
the Tea Rosee separate, as they are better 
adapted for early flowering than the Hybrid 
Perpetu&ls. If you want the Teas to flower ae 
early as you can have them, you may give them 
a little mere warmth at onoe. But you will get 
much the finest blooma if you do not begin 
foroing them until the end of January. Sup¬ 
posing yon wish them early, let the night tem¬ 
perature eommenoe at onoe at about 45 den. to 
5Q degs., and the day from 5 degs. to 10 degs. 
more, aooording to the weather. The wanner 
it is in the opsn air the more heat yon may 
maintain in the house, providing these figures 
are not exoesdsd unless it Is by the sun-heat. The 
greaj; seqrpt in foroing Roees in the winter fs to 


obtain the young growth strong enough to form 
flower-buds. If the plants are kept In a high 
temperature and get bat little air, they form 
hat few flower-buds. A regular temperature, 
and a moderate supply of air up to the lime 
the buds are formed, is what they want; after 
that, 5 degs. by night and 10 degs. by day may 
be added with safety, and as bv that time the 
season will bs farther advanced the ventilators 
should be open for a longer time; on mild days 
six to eight hours will not be too long. If you 
do not begin foroing for another monui the Per¬ 
petual* may occupy the same house ae the others. 
At that time the night temperature should remain 
the same as that given for the first starting of the 
Teas, but 60 degs. will not be too muoh in the 
day when the weather is bright and fairly warm. 
At the same time, there is no gain—frequently 
a lose—in hard foroing. Rosee are suoh excitable 
subjects that a very little extra warmth will 
cause the young shoots to keep growing, instead 
of forming flower-buds. As regards watering, 
I can only say that as soon as the plants begin 
to grow they require liberal supplies ; but how 
often it is impossible to say—so muoh depends 
on the number of roots they have, as well as the 
weather and position they oeoupy. If oonvsnlent, 
the plants will be greatly benefited if they have 
liquid-manors instead of plain water. In regard 
to syringing, it is very desirable to do so morning 
and evening up to the time the plants oome into 
flower. Roses are very liable to get infested 
with green-fly, but if a sharp look-out is kept 
these insects may to a great extent be kept under 
by searching for them before they get too 
numerous, and pressing them between the finger 
and thumb. Should they get the upper hand, 
fumigation with Tobaooo must be resorted to to 
destroy them. The Rosa-maggot is also a trouble¬ 
some enemy, and if left to itself does incalcul¬ 
able injury, as it eats its way into the young 
flower - buds, whioh causes them to open 
deformed. Thev can only be destroyed by 
hand-picking, whioh should bs done before they 
reaoh the bud. A little praotioe will soon re¬ 
veal the habits of these insects, as they are to be 
found rolled up in the leaves that do not open. 
Wherever there Is a leaf, or any part of a leaf, 
that is dinging to the top of a flower, there 
is sure to be one of these injurious inseots; but 
it is most desirable to look out for them in the 
flattened foliage before thev reaoh the points of 
the shoots or flower-buds. Mildew is also a dread¬ 
ful enemy when it attacks forced Roeee. It is 
brought on more by admitting cold air into the 
house than anything else. It Is better to let 
the temperature iise up to 85 degs. or 90 degs. 
Cold air is so often aooompanied with a 
bright sun in the early spring months. Should 
an attack of mildew appear, there is no better 
remedy than sulphide of potassium, whioh is 
regularly advertised in Gardening. Should 
any of the plants produce clusters of flower- 
buds, tha number should bs rsduosd to two, or 
at the most three. J. C. C. 

9475.—Marecbal Nlel Rose In a greenhouse. 
—This Roes at this se a s on does not require so high a 
temperature ae 00 degs., or even 50 degs It will break 
stronger by .and-bye If kept eool now.—R. H. 

-It would hare been better for year Rose-tree If you 

bad only given jost enough heat to keep ont froet. As 
yon have done eo eo far, you bad better oontlnne the 
earns treatment, as it would not be safe to reduoe the 
teniperetui* motf then 6 degs.—J- 0.0. 
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ROSE MAIDEN'S BLUSH. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM HEBRAICUM. 


9161.—1 do not know who can answer this 
question in a way that would please different 
people, as there is more than one Rose that 
passes under this name. I have been a collector 
of old-fashioned Roses for some years past, and 
have met with three quite distinct sorts that go 
under this title. The first one I had Is a rather 
strong-growing kind bearing some d euble flowers, 
whioh are nearly white, with a faint shade of 
pink. When left alone the plant grows in the 
form of a spreading bnsh, sometimes reaching to 
a height of 5 feet. The branches are rather 
thick, and the foliage of a light glaucous-green 
oolour. This Rose is very common in cottage- 
gardens in the west of England. My seoend one 
is a plant of rather weakly growth ; at the same 
time lb flowers freely, producing clusters of three 
and four blooms, whioh are very double, with a 
deep shade of pink pervading the whole of the 
flower. In my opinion, the oolour in this Rose 
gives the best representation of a blush that I 
nave seen. For that reason I look upon it as 
the true form, yet it must be soaroe in the 
country, for I have only met with it onoe. My 
third plant I purchased from a well known firm, 
under the name of Celestial, or Maiden’s Blush; 
but if the testimony of the oobtagers is of any 
value, it has no right to such a name, as they 
reject it wlbhout a moment’s hesitation; and I 
look upon them as very good authorities on this 
subject, as in many oases the same houses and 
gardens have been ocoupied by one family for 
several generations, so that the plants and the 
names by which they are known have been 
familiar to them from childhood. Looking at 
the scarcity of the Rose, which I am inclined to 
believe to be the true Maiden’s Blush, I lay 
myself open to conviction in this matter. The 
weight of evidence is certainly in favonr of the 
first one I have referred to. J. C. C. 

— This is a pale-pink, semi-double duster 
Rose, very floriferous and sweet, of rampant 
growth, very subjeot to attacks of green-fly, 
brown-maggot, and all other Rose-pests, the 
oonsequenoe being that two or even less Roses 
in a cluster open properly. I have grown a good 
many plants of this Rose, but have given them 
up, as I found that they encouraged &e increase 
of vermin, whioh attacked other Roses near 
them.—A. G. Butler. 


ORCHIDS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM BLANDUM. 

In this plant we have one of the most beautifu 
of this small-flowered species, having all thi 
attractions of O. naevium and more oolour. Thi 
plant is a native of the mountains of Nee 
Grenada, at some 6.000feet to 6,500 feet elevation 
and therefore it delights in the cool treatmem 
of a properly-arranged Odontoglossum-house 
although I do believe it likes the warmest enc 
best, for as this plant grows some 2 000 fee 
lower down than 0. orispum it does not thrive 
so well when kept too cool. The plant in in 
native oountry la constantly wet, and it I 
said to flower all the season through ; but witt 
us it has not become quite so floriferous, and i 
usually blooms through tbe winter mouths, anc 
my readers should look out and obtain it when 
ever it is to be purchased, for it is one of thi 
veritable gems of the family. It was nearly 
exterminated from its native home, but 1 
suppose more have sprung up from seed, and 
probably a new looaliby has been found for it 
This, combined with better means of packing 
and transport, has resulted in its more frequent 
appsaranoe in this oountry, for at one time it 
was as rare to find this plant in any collection 
as it was its near relative, O. neevium. It is a 
dwarf plant, and it bears now at this season o! 
the year a nodding raoeme of bloom, which ii 
longer than the leaves and densely flowered, the 
flowers being fragrant with the odour of new 
honey. The ground oolour is white, over whioh 
it is dotted and spotted with reddish pnrple, 
with a stain of yellow on the orests. It is s 
plant whioh requires to be kept io a continual 
state of moisture, but at the same time this 
must be done without the slightest amount ol 
decay being allowed to come near it, nor, indeed, 
anything or a sour or rotten nature, or it will 
spoedily become smaller and beautifully less; 
therefore, drain it well and thoroughly. 

Matt. Bramble. 
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The flowers received from “ J. Milton ” are not 
those of a variety of crispum with pale-yellow 
flowers, but are those of the plant named above, 
and which may be, perhaps, a variety of O. glorio 
sum or O. Auaersonlanum. You have been very 
fortunate in obtaining this from an importation. 
It is a well-marked flower, and of good colour— 
this is one of the reasons why so many of one 
kind are imported. People buy them in quantity 
that they may have the opportunity of obtaining 
novelties or rare varieties, and you this time 
have drawn a lucky number. One of our readers 
has obtained this distinct variety, bought at the 
City rooms, so that there are some good plants 
yet to be obtained by speculators. The variety 
or spocies was, I think, first imported by Mr. 
Wm, Ball, of the King’s road, Chelsea. The 
flowers are about 3 inohea aoroas, the sepals and 
petals spreading nearly equal, of a pale, prim¬ 
rose-yellow, profusely spotted and dotted with 
dark, almost chocolate-brown. The lip is long 
and narrow, tapering to a point, same colour as 
the petals, with a single large blotah in the 
middle; the base deeper yellow, with a few red 
lines. This plant grows well under just the 
same conditions as O. Pasoatorei, and, Indeed, 
it is found wild quite within easy distance of 
that species, so that it may reasonably be 
expected that it will thrive under cultivation 
upon the tame regimen. Matt. Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM BICTONENSE. 

In answer to “Con Amore,” this must not be 
classed amongst the most beautiful speoies, but 
it varies muon in colour, and some forms are 
exceedingly pretty, and there is also a form with 
a white lip and the sepals and petals brown, and 
also a form with a white lip and the sepals and 
petals of a pale-yellow. The plant should, how¬ 
ever, be cultivated in every collection of Orchids 
from the fact of its being the first of the family 
ever introduced in a living state to this country, 
coming from Guatemala close upon 55 years ago 
I am not surprised at its being in flower now, 
although it is an autumn bloomer; but I am 
not sure if your being a good distance north of 
London has not a great deal to do with 
that faot. It requires more warmth that O. 
orispum; but oare must be taken that the 
atmosphere is kept moist, or it may be injured 
by thrips, whioh attaok it and give it a very 
rusty appsaranoe if kept in a dry state. 1 am 
glad you are so well pleased with the spedes. 

Matt. Bramble. 


BARKERIAB. 

May I be allowed to supplement the remarks 
of “ Mr. Matt. Bramble ” on Barkerlas In 
Gardening (Deo. 7, page 550) by a short note ? 
First of all, let me recommend all amateur 
Orohid growers who do not already possess any 
of this family to prooure the two following— 
namely, Barkeria oyclotella and B. elegans. 
There are several others, but I have only grown 
the above, with the exception of B. Sklnnerl, 
whioh has net yet flowered with me; but of nine 
plants of B. oyclotella seven have flower-spikes, 
B. elegans being equally good. I bought im¬ 
ported pieces in spring, giving them an 
oocasionalsyringiaguntilgrowthsappeared; then 
fattened them to blocks and boughs of Oak with 
the bark on, keeping them well syringed while 
in active growth and when pushing out flower- 
spikes. Slight shade is neoessary in summer, 
or the leaves might be burnt by the sun. They 
are growing in a house with Odontoglossums 
aud other cool Orchids, with a temperature of 
from 50 degs. to 60 dege., the former, of course, 
being in the night. I should advise amateurs to 
buy well-established plants, as they give better 
results in a shorter time than imported pieces. 
The flowers last a long time in full beauty, and 
are very useful for button-holes, if backed with 
a bit of Maiden-hair Fern. Altogether, they are 
thoroughly suited to an amateur’s collection, and 
none oan be oomplete without them. 

________________ Orchid. 

CAT.ANTHES FOR WINTER 
DECORATION. 

Of all the winter-flowering Orchids, to me these 
are the most useful, and when we take into con¬ 
sideration how very few and simple the details 
of cultivation neoessary for them are, I think it is 
surprising they are not more often found in the 


amateur’s house; and, indeed, more so that thev 
arc often absent where the professional gardens 
is kept. What is there more beautiful thus 
vase filled with Arum Lilies and Calanfche Veitohi 
or a few Chryanthemums and G. vastdta * or 
luteo-ooulata ? Or, again, a vase filled with 
Heliotrope and the two last-named Calanthei • 
aud where is the lady who would notappreoUte 
such a vase ? Now, there is no reason why * Qy . 
one with a small stove and a greenhouse might 
not have suoh vases for a couple of months In the 
winter. Galanthee increase very fast; and 
ae I have said before, their treatment i! 
simple, and anyone who would like to take np 
their cultivation has only to refer to some of 
the baok numbers of Gardening aud follow the 
advice therein given by “ Matt. Bramble,” and 
success is sure to follow. They are also amongst 
the cheapest of Orohids. Any of the above- 
mentioned kinds might be purchased for 3i. 61. 
each, and probably for muoh lees at Stevsm’i 
rooms in London ; but it would be mnch safer 
to buy of some of the nurserymen who advertise 
in Gardening. My object in writing this li to 
try and induoe someone to take up their culti¬ 
vation. All they require it plenty of heat and 
moisture during their growing season, and shade, 
of oourse; and after they have done flowering 
they must have a decided season of rest. 
However, I need not enter into details of treat 
ment; looknp your baok numbers of Gardening 
for that. T. Arnold. 

TRUSS AND SHRUBS, 


9458 —Plantations and shrubberies. 
—A good deal of information may be obtained 
from any good book upon landscape gardening, 
but it will be far bettor, if muoh work of tbs 
kind has to be done, to get adviee from some 
competent landscape gardener. The erron 
made in planting by those who are not css- 
variant with the subject are endless. The first 
question is to deotde upon the outline of tbs 
shrubberies and their siz s. There is scops bin 
for a good deal of taste, so as to select the trea 
to fit the position, and make the most of tin 
undulation of the ground. Indentations of 
surface may be more apparent, and height can 
bo added to the hills by planting the groups 
judiciously. Again, the selections of the posi¬ 
tions for what will in the future be the leading 
feature, is an important matter, and should be 
well thought out. Get the main fsatnrei of 
the plantation rightly placed, aud it is of little 
oonsequenoe how the intervening spaces are tilled 
In the after management of the plantation, loms- 
one who has some knowledge of the planter'sides* 
should have charge. Hundreds of what would 
have been handsome trees and shrubs have ben 
ruined for want of timely thinning. Whersvsr 
there is a ohoioe tree or ahrub keep the oomnos 
things from ohoking it. I suppose nowaday! ns 
one would plant a shrubbery without thoroughly 
preparing the land. I never like to plant with¬ 
out trenching it up firut. If the subsoil is bid 
it need not be brought to the suziaos. In plant¬ 
ing in chalky districts or where the soil is 
shallow it is often possible to raise mounds 
without Incurring muoh expanse for the ohoks 
things. Ia remodelling old shrubberies s good 
deal may be done by simply catting aw*y 
common things, and dropping in those ef better 
and more distlnot character. No place is ever 
made porfeot at onoe. Some of the best-planted 
plaoes have been the growth of many years under 
skilful and tasteful management. In ths matter 
of thinning be careful not to let the wind in too 
muoh where the trees and shrubs have been 
crowded and neglected ; rather spread the work 
over several years.—B. H. 

9407. — Laurustinus not flowering 


properly. —You ought to have just the olimase 
tor this flowering shrub, aud I oannot think 
that wind from the sea in so mfld a spot as Bourns- 
mouth oould affect the buds. Rather should I 
attribute the non-flowering to a weak stats, 
induced by, perhaps, overcrowding or poverty 
in the soil, whioh has been robbsd by a ms* of 
greedy roots. If other shrubs are growing 
round, clear away some of the branches to gbe 
breathing space, and take out the soil round the 
Laurustlaus, working in a liberal amount of 
rotten dung. It is probably only a cass of want 
of strength.— By fleet. 

9333. —Shrub for a stialy comer -Twoon™ 
Eaonyaue win snoaeetl in «Usshals,aBAato«gsDta ot 
Periwinkle In front will All Mm owner eiosiy.-A- E ,Kent 
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MISTLETOE. 

In order to account for the appearance of plants 
of Mistletoe upon a tree of any kind it has been 
generally said that the seed was first dropped 
there by a thrush or a blackbird, and, its 
glutinous nature causing it to adhere to the 
bark, it germinated where ib fell; then, after the 
roots had penetrated the bark and established 
themselves between the bark and the wood, the 
plant had gone on developing itself until ib 
fruited, when the berries, falling on and 
adhering to the lower branches, germinated, as 
the parens seed had done, and thus multiplied 
the number of Mistletoe plants on the tree. 
Now, granting that in the first instanoe a bird 
may have dropped a seed on a tree, this seed 
must have fallen on and adhered to the upper 
part of the branch. How are we, then, to 
ucoount for those plants of Mistletoe which are 
found growing out of the sides and the under 
part of a branch ? Moreover, if the plants on 
the lower branches of a tree are produced from 
berries which have fallen from a plant on an 
upper branch, how are we to explain the fact 
that sometimes trees without Mistletoe are found 
growing directly underneath the branches of 
other trees of the same kind which are profusely 
laden with it ? I have seen instanc38 of this in 


adding some manure. I should plant early in 
Ootober, as then the Holly will get well hold of 
the ground by the spring, and will not be so 
likely to suffer later on from drought.—J. C. B. 

- “flonstant Reader” will find Privet do very well 

beneath Elm-trees. If the trees are strongly rooted, olear 
out a good trench and fiil up with good soil, and ib will 
succeed.—A. H., Kent. 

9105 —Privet losing Its leaves.—" A.” need not 
trouble about theloss of the leaves, as Privet generally loses 
its foliage on removal. If we have a drying March, oover 
the soil with manure, and it will soon regain its foliage.— 
A. H., Kent. __ 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK, 

Extracts rom a garden diary jrom December 
21 st to December 28 th. 

Took advantage of a spall of frosty weather to ohar a 
mass of outtlngs and other refuse lying in the rubbish- 
yard. Having got the Are well smarted, lumps of olay 
were piled up all round the heap to keep in the heat, so 
thab the Are might ohar the ma* without altogether con¬ 
suming it, as that would reduoa both its bulk and its 
value. I And the product of this heap when the heat has 
passed through ib, valuable for many purposes Out down 
an Elm-tree in the grounds thab wasencroachlogtoomnoh 
upon a handsome Copper Beech. Oat oat dead branches 
from trees and shrubs generally. Shook snow from 
speoimen Conifers and other ohoioe evergreen 3 by means 
ef long poles. If this Is neglected, some of the branobe* 


uou w.»u .. ; * U... «,cu u Uia w, would epllnter, and the oontour of the trees be injured, if 

ttuniTP* OF Popt t.a.llp«ti trftos bore not destroyed. Removed snow from Vine borders To many 

GROUPS of roFLARSwneretne tallest)trees pore linl8a fal j of 8n0V y during a severe frost is beneficial. It 

- -4.-1—*- at i.*.i «.*.««. £ Nature . fl proteo to r ; but in the oaje of Vint -too* 

already sheltered, the Bnow, when it melts, might be in 


numerous strong plants of Mistletoe which 
fruited plentifully, while small trees of the 
same kind which stood immediately 
under them never exhibited a single 
plant of Mistletoe growing on them, 
although every year they received a 
perfect shower of the berries. May 
it not really be the case that, once 
a plant of Mistletoe has been estab¬ 
lished on a tree, ib makes its way and 
spreads itself through the substance 
of various parts of the tree by a 
process of internal gemmation or bud- 
production, and this, according as the 
already more or less impaired sap of 
the tree may have been still further 
vitiated by the advent of the para¬ 
site. This hypothesis appears to bo 
supported by the frequently-observed 
oiroumstance that when all the plants 
of Mistletoe have been cut away from 
a tree, fresh growths of it often start 
from various parts of the tree, even 
where previously there had been none, 
and these growths do not resemble 
the plants which are produced from 
seed, bnt present the appearance of 
small bushy shoots. As to whether 
there are more than one 

Spkciks of Mistlvtof., opinions 
will deoide in the affirmative or other - 
wise, according to the limitations 

which are given to the meaning of 
the term “species.” If, as some 
authors do, we here consider as 
specific characters the habit and 

growth of the plants, the size of 
the frnit, the dimensions and forms 
of the leaves, &c., there are, no 
donbt, in the great diversity of the sped 
mens ample grounds for classing them 

under different speoies, and in other genera 

characters of far less significance have been 
considered sufficiently important to constitute 
distinct species. One of the most remarkable 
forms as regards habit and mode of growth is 
the Weeping Mistletoe (here figured), which 
forms a huge bush of deusely-ramified branches, 
which hang down perpendicularly fora distanoo 
of upwards of -1 feet. Viewed at a distance, 
Mistletoe plants appear to be all alike ; but a 
closer inspection reveals more or less diversity 
in the leaves and fruit, and often in the mode of 
growth, some plants having the branches long, 
loosely set, and distant from one another ; while 
in other planba they will be short and closely 
set, giving the plants the appearance of com¬ 
pact bushes. M. 

933G -Snrubs lor a hedge.—Elm-trees 
rob the soil *0 of moisture during the summer 
that it is difficult to get anythirg bo do well in 
their immediate vicinity. The only thing that 
is likely to thrive is the common Holly, &b when 
that is oncj well-established ib stands drought 
better than almost any evergreen. You must, 
however, take great pains in the preparation of 
the ground, trenohiog 2 feet deep, and cutting 
away the roots of the Eln^i wherever fcjnnd, also 

Digitized by CjO 



Weeping Mistletoe. 
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jurious by lowering the temperature, especially where 
forcing will shortly begin. Christmas deooratione have 
taken up a good deal of lime, and the demand lor out 
flowers has been considerable. There is often dithoulty at 
this season to And plants that will bear removal to a low 
temperature without Injury. Foliage plant3, such as 
Palmp, Dracieaas. Araliae, and some of the hardiest of tne 
F«rns, are indispensable for backgrounds. Pyramidal 
Hollies, when laden with berries, and of a moderate size, 
suitable to phoe in large pots, produoe a good effect In 
corridors and for staircases. Yuccas. again, are telling 
subjeote, and in cold weather may be freely used to save 
ohotoe, tender things which cannot be taken out of their 
warm quarters without risk. As regards Aowering plants, 
well grown Laurustinus are very ueeful. O/aDge-trcei 
well furnished with ripe fruit are alto very tffeotive. I 
always contrive to have a lot of Btgonias in blotsom at 
this season, and suoh other plants as oan be grown to a 
good sirs in one season. Solanums well set with berries 
are valuable. A few good Arum and Bermuda Lilies, with 
careful handling, will last some time, and will All oon- 
spiouous positions American Aloes, in good-sized specl- 
mens, produoe a good efleot, and are not injured by 
removal to the hall or staircase. Camellias and white 
Azaleas are alto obtainable. But muoh oare is neoessary, or 
the material at command, even when supplied in lufflolenfc 
quantity, may be used up too fast, as Christmas-tide is 
usually only the beginning of a series of entertainments, 
calling for everything available in the way of fruits, 
flowers, & J. A greater demand Is now made upon the 
gardener than was the case thirty or forty years ago. Ib 
is true tho resources plaosd at his disposal are generally 
greater than our predeoessors had to deal with. Never¬ 
theless, It is always advisable to husband one’s resources. 
Late Chrysanthemums are now valuable, especially for 
cutting, as they lasb longer than flowers taken from a 
warm house. Supplies of Tuinipj, Cauliflowers, Celery, 
Horse-radish, and Paisley, sre under proteotion, and 


easily gob at. Young Carrots sown at mid summer are 
still in the bed, with a light covering of d»y Fein over 
them, where they oan be drawn as required. These are 
always appreciated. They were sown on a south border 
for the rapid growth whloh Is essential to tenderness and 
delloaoy of flavour. Sowed seeds of Tomatoes to get up a 
stook of early plants The kinds are good selections of 
Old Red, Haokwood Park, and Hsm Green Favourite. I 
am still gathering good Tomatoes from a laige labe house. 
Tue plants are healthy and vigorous enough to go on 
baarlng, and are Btlll showing plenty of blossoms; but 
unfortunately the heating power is not sufficient to cany 
them through tho winter, as I feel sure if they had heab 
enough there would be a good lob of fruit. Shall try and 
reotlfy this by another season. 

Stove. 

Forcing Lily of the Valley.-Independently of ths 
estimation wbion the flowers of this old-fashioned favourite 
are held In for outbing, It is one of the most suitable of all 
flowering plants for room or table deooratlon. Even when 
forced in the high temperature which the moat tuocetsful 
growers use ib will bear the comparatively ocol atmosphere 
of a living room without showing any ill-effects from the 
change from a hot, moist forcing-frame to the dry air of 
an ordinary dwelling, provided that the plants are prepai ed 
for the change by standing In a greenhouse and covered 
with a propagating glass for a day or two previously, lb 
seldom happens than amateurs have a house or pit w here 
there is enough heab at command to force the plants in 
the way that is now practised. Neither is It moHSaiy to 
hurry the blooming on at express speed, except where the 
flowers are wanted early. The use of less heat means a 
proportionately longer time in bringing the plante into 
bloom. In a oool stove, without strong bottom-heat in 
whloh to give the plants a start, it usually takes five or six 
weeks from the time of oommenolng forcing until the 
flowers open. The oondliicns attending the forcing of this 
Lily, so far as the necessity lor root-growth preceding the 
exoltement of top-growth, are altogether diffeient from 
that of most bulbs, as if they (bulbs) are subjected to heat 
before their root* have made considerable progress the 
blooming is oertain to end in failure, whoieas the Lily 
oan be at onoe pub in strong heat whilst the root-fibres are 
quite dormant. In fact, it seldom happens that the roots 
make any perceptible progress whilst the flowers are being 
brought on, consequently It follows that the plants may 
be put into heat immediately they are potted ; indeed, if 
preferred, pottlDg may be dispensed with until the Lilies 
are In bloom, In the same way that the market-giowers 
treat Tulips, whloh aie pub thiokly in shallow bexw, in 
Cjooa-nut-flbre, and aie potted when the flowers are near 
epaniog. This does not interfere with the further devel¬ 
opment of the blooms of either the Lilies or the Tulips. Lllv 
of the Valley does best when plunged with the tops covered 

an Inoh or two until the growth has made some progrite. 

A'ter this, when broughb under the influence of light, dare 
muBb be taken thab ib only reaches them In a subdued form 
for a few days, otherwise the blanohed tope will ba injured 
in a way that will oripple both the flower-tpikee and the 
leaves. The latter it is neoeisary to have in a quantity pro¬ 
portionate to that of the flowers, which, even when wanted 
for outbing, look better when set off with their own foliage 
than anytning else. There is more difficulty In getting a 
sufficient quantity of leaves where early and hard foroiDg 
la practised than there Is later on In the season. To In¬ 
duce the plants to pueh up leaves simultaneously with the 
flowers is is naoeesary to keep the material in whloh they 
are put saturated with wafer. The advioe sometimes 
given to water Lily of the Valley moderately whilst the 
forcing is going on is altogether wrong. The tffeob of 
following this course, especially when hard forcing Is 
carried out, is seen in the often all but absenoe of leaves 
with the flowers. 

Selection of the plants.-The best advice thab can 
be given to those who have nob had muoh experience In 
foroing the plant is, to avoid roots that are offered cheap, 
particularly when in the form of olump9 Inferior, low- 
prloed stuff rarely oontains a fair percentage of flower- 
crowns. The best German-giown plant?, that consist Of 
separate orowns, eaoh with a quantity of roots attached, 
that are sold by the hundred, arc all eelected. The orow ns 
that have bloom in them are easily seen, being thick and 
blunt at the point, whilst those that consist of leaves 
alone, and not yet strong enough to flower, are thin and 
sharply pointed. In the same way, when the plant is In 
clumps or masses, the thiok orowDS that will bloom are 
easily seeo. Home-grown Lily of the Valley as often as 
otherwRe is badly managed, being planted near shrubs or 
trees, the roots of which, as a matter of course, monopo¬ 
lize che nutritive elements contained in the eoil and re¬ 
quired by the LUy, and, what is of equal oonsequenoe, 
drain up all the moisture whloh the LUy needs during the 
growing season to a greater extent than most things. The 
result of this is that the plants produce few spikee, and on 
those that are borne there are fewer flowers than there 
should be. Lily of the Valley does best on the north or 
west side of a low wall that will keep it from the full force 
of the sun. The soil should not be too heavy, and ought 
to be well manured. The plante should be put In either 
in the form of single orowns or two or three together, with 
intervals of about three inohes or four inches In the rows, 
and eight Inohes or nine inohes between the rows. In very 
dry spells of weather during the early part of summer eoak- 
inc’s of water ought to be given. Treated In this way weak 
crowns will in two years gain their full strength, so as to 
produce a good crop of flowers, either when forced or wlere 
they are grown. 

Winter Cactus (Eplphyllum trancatum).— 
With a sufficient number of plants there Is no diffioulty in 
having a succession of floweis of this pretty Epiphyllum 
from the last months cf the year up to spring When 
the plants are in good condition, and their growth is pro¬ 
perly matured, they never fall to bloom freely. The way 
chat this Epiphyllum is most subjeot to Ret out of erder Is 
through the soil being kept too wet 

panled by a lower temperature than it likes. The most 
general way of growing the tiuncatum hpiphjlluuoe le by 
{“Stag 11 on the Peieekia, a stock that answers well 
and on which the plants will live and thrive[ vigorously 
with suitable treatment. The I'eretkla, like the Epiphyl- 
lums themselve’, is Impatient of too muoh root moisture 
at all llmee, but particularly eo through the resting 
period. Plants that up to this time have been kept In a 


Plants that up t 
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greenhouse temperature should now be put into a store 
where a moderate amount of heel Is kepi up. Give es 
orach water So will moisten the soil moderately. Stand 
them where they will be near the glass. The flowers are 
•oft in texture, and somewhat short-lived, and if hurried 
on in too muoh heat, or if they do not get light enough, 
they are apt to flag when out. 

Eplphylluma, general stock.—With moot of the 
large-flowered sorts it le better not to foroe them until 
later on towards spring, or to allowthem to oome onelowly 
in a warm greenhouse. They must not be kept in a oool 
greenhouse unless the soil Is quite dry. In this state they 
will bear a temperature of this kind without injury If the 
growth was made under conditions that gave it the re- 
quiiite solidity, and the ripening prooess was completed 
by exposure to the sun either under glees or in the open 
air for a lengthened period in the latter part of summer, 
as if the leaven, shrivel a little it will not do them any 
harm. 

Frees' as. —These plants will grow and flower under 
widely different treatment. Many cultivators dry them off 
after she growth le finished and has undergone the neces¬ 
sary ripening process, vet the plants do equally as well 
when not dried off further than giving a reduo* d quantity 
of water, just sufliolent to keep the soil moderately moist 
when the growth 1« at reel. In this way the roots get 
etronger and Increase faster. Where the flowers are 
wanted before spring the plants may be put in a oool stove 
or pit now, giving more water after they have been a few 
days In warmth. Here they will soon push up their bloom- 
spikes. Bulbs that were potted In August, and have since 
been kept in a frame or house with plenty of light and 
sufliolent air, will be furnished with stout short leaves, 
and be In a condition to bear a oool stove temperature. 
The plants like manure water from the time the flower- 
stems begin to show. With it the bloom is stronger. Those 
plants that are Intended to be foroed in succession, or to 
oome on in oool quarters, should now be kept in a oool 
greenhouse temperature. Give them a good place, where 
they will reoelve as muoh light at the season admits of. F. 
refraota alba is the sort most usually grown; its pure 
white colour, and agreeable perfume, oombined with the 
form of the flowers, whloh gives an aoo*ptable contrast to 
that of other things, entitle It to a first plaoe amongst 
plants that will bloom in winter. F. Leiohtlinl le a newer 
variety, that attains more size than the original kind; the 
flower-stems branch a good deal. The colour le yellow, 
with a deeper shaded hlotoh on the lower petals. II Is also 
finely scented, and will suooeed with the treatment above 


Heliotropes.— To many people the perfume of the 
Heliotrope is the moet agreeable of all eweet-seented 
flowers, at however long present it never oloys In the way 
that some fragrant kinds do. Heliotropes are better for 
not having so muoh warmth to induoe them to bloom in 
winter as some things require. The soft texture of the 
growth Is such that the plants soon get weak if submitted 
to muoh heat. Plants that are Intended to bloom during 
February and March should now be put in a house where 
tbey will have a temperature of about 50 dege. in the 
night. Thle is enough heat to give them, letting lb i lee 
6 degs. or 0 dege. Tn the day-line. Keep the toil 
moderately moist, bub do not give too muoh water until 
both root and top-growth Is moving freely. Let them 
have all the light possible with a little air on mild days. 

T. Bxnvxs 


Outdoor Garden. 

The sites for ohoioe hardy plants mult be thoroughly 
prepared If the plants are to do well In the future, ft 
should be borne in mind that the beet kinds of herbaceous 
plants will not attain to their greatest perfection in one 
eeason, and when onoe planted there will be no ohanoe of 
thoroughly overhauling the site for the next three or four 

S ears. Annual top-dressings should, as a matter of course, 
e given ; but these, though exceedingly useful, will not 
compensate for laok of preparation before planting. In 
come borders I have lately prepared, I have trenohed the 
land 2 feet deep, potting in a layer of manure between 
the spite, and a further top-dressing has been forked in 
after the trenching was finished. Exposure to the weather 
during frost helps to pulverise the soil and makes It more 
suitable for the roots to lay hold cf. Where the subsoil la 
not good, leave it below for the present; break it up well 
and let the air into it. The improvement of a bad sub¬ 
soil Is a work of time, and muoh misohief is often done by 
burring the good soil beneath a mass of the poor hungry 
stuff brought up from below, especially where the culture 
of tender-rooted plants is oonoerned. Robust things eufler 
less, beoause their roots strike down after the good soil 
that has been buried. Christmas Roses now in blossom 
ehould be protected with hand lights. The best time to 
divide these plants for increase of stook Is in spring. The 
eite ehould be thoroughly prepared now, and thrown up 
rough for the benefln of exposure. A partially shaded 
position suits them beet; but not under the drip of trees. 
The frost and snow have oome somewhat earlier than usual 
this year, and protection should have been given to tender 
things. Hydrangeas for instanoe are beautiful open-air 
plants in the south and west; but they a ill nob euooeed 
without protection in the midlands. I have had them 
blossom freely by lifting the plants oarefully with tails, 
and placing them olose together In an unheated house, 
planting out again when the weather settles in spring. 
The annual lifting tends to the better ripening of the wood, 
and by dressing the sites freely with peat, the blue 
tinge so muoh prized by some can be imparted to die 
blossoms. Keep bedding plants quiet for the present, 
using only as muoh fire-heat as will keep out frost, and 
giving only water enough to keep the plants healthy. 

Fruit Garden. 

Take advantage of bad weather to push forward the 
cleaning of paint and whitewashing of the walls in the 
fruit-houses. The Vines should be thoroughly washed 
wish a strong iaseotlolde. There is nothing better for this 
purpose than Giehurst oompound, from three to four 
ounces to the gallon, thoroughly dissolved. In houses 
where the red spider has been troublesome, mix more 
sulphur with it. Brush the mixture well into the bark and 
crevices around the spurs. The old loose bark should be 
removed; but I do not reoommend the olose peeling of the 
sods sometimes practised. When the Vines have been 
washed, and the paint cleaned with soap and water, the 
rods may be tied up In position, though the young panes 


will be better untrained for the present, so that they may 
be bent back to encourage regular breaking. In light 
modern houses the Vines are sometimes trained too near 
the glass. Wherever the folbwe became discoloured— 
I do not mean literally eoorchea by the eun, but slightly 
browned by fluctuations of temperature—It will be better 
to drop the rods further from the glass. In one or two 
oaeee of pale foliage that have oome under my notloe, train¬ 
ing the vines fl inches further from the glass than they 
were previously has effected a great improvement in 
oolour. Pines whloh are slow in showing fruit should be 
kept dry at the root for a time ; in faot, very little water 
will be required now; but avoid starving young etook, as 
foxey Pines are rather diifianlt to get into colour again. 
In oold weather a covering of mate over the glass will not 
only economise the fuel, but will make the temperature 
more genial inside. Grapes hanging on the Vines, and 
also in the Grape-room, must be looked over frequently 
to remove all traces of deoay. ▲ steady temperature of 
GO dege. to 63 degs. is about the right limit to keep Grapes 
plump and fresh. Avoid making a dust In the house, and 
if plants must be kept in the house where Grapes are 
hanging, water early on fine days, so that the lights may 
be open to let out the damp. The labelling of hardy f rolls 
is far too muoh negleoted, especially where more than 
half-a-dozen kinds are gro am. When a new orohard or 
fruit garden Is laid out, make a plan of the trees on paper, 
and keep lb for reference when the labels are worn out, 
which sooner or later will happen, no matter how perma¬ 
nent they may look now. The old-fashioned lead labels, 
with the letters stamped in the metal, are the moet durable. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Frosty weather offers opportunities for wheeling on 
manure, oleaalng out ditohee, and mixing oomposb heaps. 
The manure supply is a weak point in many gardens ; but 
it is impossible to grow firat-alaes produce without plenty 
of manure. Where there Is abundance of stable or farm¬ 
yard-manure, the use of artificials, except It may be to 
push on some special orop, is not so very urgent. Sttll, 
for the latter purpose, if for no other, those who wish to 
keep In the front rank as vegetable growers must have a 
stook of artificials of various kinds on hand, for it often 
happens that a better result oan be obtained by a mixture 
of various manures than by trusting to one only ; bub a 
good deal remains to be learnt upon the application of 
manures to different soils, and where the soils differ eo 
muoh in ohanober; the experience gained under one set of 
oondlUons may be of bub little use under totally different 
circumstances. It eeems to me that to a great extent 
every oultivabor has to solve hi * own diffljolby in thle 
matter by actual experiment. Keep Cucumbers mtvlng 
sbeadtly on. Where the houses are lo#, and easily oovered, 
it will pay to cover with mats or oanvasoaoold nights. 
On severe nighte it will be better to let the temperature 
decline a 11 btM, especially towards morning, than to run the 
risk of drying the atmosphere too muon with fire-heat. 
Cucumbers will take no harm with a night temperature of 
00 dege. now during a frosty week. Gather up a good 
heap of leaves and stable-manure for making hotbeds for 
forcing Potatoes, Carrots, Radishes, and other things on 
aoccrdiog to requirements. Asparagus frames must be 
well proteoted with mate or dry litter. Covers made of 
straw are very useful. I have had one tel of oovere in use 
two seasons, and they oan be made in bad weather, and 
the cost for material is only a trifle. Mushrooms and 
Seakale will now be In oonstant demand. The requisite 
amount of abmospherlo moisture must be given regularly 
in the Mushroom housadiy a free use of the syringe, or by 
the dailv damping of Boors and piths where fire-heat li 
used. There is no more valuable structure in the garden 
than the Mushroom-house, and in the majority of gardens 
these places are too small, and not well constructed for 
maintaining the right temperature. 8uoh buildings should 
be celled. Wnere this is not done, I should line the roof 
inside the slates or tiles with straw. This effeote a great 
improvement in the atmosphere, making It more genial 
ana lesi liable to sudden fluotuatlone, whloh are always 
bad. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Those who do not possess a greenhouse often find it a 
very difficult matter to preserve a few bedding and window- 

{ ilants through the winter in thickly-populated districts, 
n country plaoee vegetation generally is vastly more 
vigorous, and this faob, together with the purer air and 
more abundant light, renders It a comparatively easy 
matter to winter plants in the dwelling-bouts, and In a 
•unoy window Pelargoniums and others will nob only live 
and grow, but often bloom more or lees freely as well. 
Bat where the atmosphere is heavily laden with emoke 
even the hardiest subjects, sooh as ordinary Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, etc., often suffer severely, and even if they oan 
be kept alive through the shorb days, frequently die off 
just as the sun begins to gain more power, and they ought 
to be growing again. In addition to the onuses of weak- 
ness already mentioned, there are other circumstances 
that exeroise a very prejudicial effeob upon plant-life in 
ordinary town dwelling-rooms. These are the dry, harsh 
air usually found in such apartments, dust, draughts, and, 
worst of all, the fumes of gas. The differenoe ln health 
between plants in a house where gas is used to even a 
moderate extent and those In one from which it is banished 
altogether is really extraordinary, and it will be a boon to 
plant-lovers when the use of the electric light beoomes 
general. A great deal may be done, however, to lessen 
the Injury by removing plants of at all a tender nature 
from tbe room to another apartment as soon ae the gas le 
lit, or even by placing them on the floor. Rooted cuttings 
of Zcnals Ac , usually winter very badly, especially if not 
struck until late in the season; theee should be got to 
work early, and if well established In single pots by the 
time the oold weather oomee they will do muoh better. 
Old plants lifted from the ground should have been out 
back and again well started into growth before they are 
potted, as they do not then die baok, while established 
pot-plants usually survive best of all, especially If kept 
nearly dry at the root. The leaves of Camellias, Orange- 
trees, Myrtles, and other smooth-leaved plants should now 
be gently sponged with tepid water and a very little soap 
every week; and a good overhead shower given from a rosed 
oan now and then on a mild, bright day, setting the plants In 
the sun to dry the foliage afterwards, will refresh them 
wonderfully. Now that but little oan be done outside Is a 
good time to make and repair easd and window-boxes. 
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make labels, stloks. As, or to koook up a frims 
for use in the spring. Look over the nmr sssdoskiUS 
as soon as they oome to hand, and make out nSVS 
next season, being guided In this by past exparisem 

- B. 0. R. 

FRUIT. 


FRUIT-TREES IN HBDGER0W8. 

■ Although fruit-trees in hedgerows are a novelty 
in some parte of the oountry, they are by no 
means rare In the fruit-growing counties, end 
as a rale they eaooeed very well. In Ksnt 
Damsons are largely grown in this way, while in 
some oonntles Apples are the favourites, and I 
well remember some gigantic Apple-trees whloh 
grew in a hedgerow, and whloh seldom failed 
to produce a good orop, while Qoinoee, Median, 
and Note were far more plentiful than they are 
now. There oan be no little doubt bat that 
their fertility was in a great measure doe to 
their surface roots being undisturbed, for tbs 
oonstant digging around trees in cultivated land 
destroys a great proportion of the fibroin rook 
that promote the fertility of the tree. I do not 
suppose that the supply from hedgerow ties 
will ever visibly affect the enormous quality 
that Is required in this oountry, but there oaa. 
not be a doubt that snoh positions might bo 
made to help the supply of private establish¬ 
ments. We know that hedgee are very dif¬ 
ferently formed now to what they were fifty 
years ago—In faot, live hedgee have to a greet 
extent been replaced by fences of variou kinds. 
Although it would be a very doubtfol experi¬ 
ment to advocate planting fruit-trees on tbs 
margins of public roads. It would be quits i 
different matter to plant them by the margins o( 
private roads or in hedgerows and akegtidt 
fences, for where a forest-tree will grow a bait 
tree will surely flourish. Some tress will noi 
only yield good returns in the way of fruit, bat 
are really valuable for timber. The 

Walnut is especially valuable for this double 
duty. In this locality we have moreWahul 
than any other treee, from the faot of fihair 
having been largely planted when the old run- 
parta and fortifications were formed here, sod 
they bear large orops of Note. Q rinses sad 
Medlars suooeed well as hedgerow trees, and I 
am sure their crops are very profitable, ud 
another recommendation is that when earn got 
up to bearing aize very little attendee is neces¬ 
sary. Plums, Damsons, Bnllaoes, and Cherries 
are all good subjects for snoh positions, as they 
do not like the inoeeeant disturbance of their 
surfaoe-roote that they too often reoelve. Cherries 
seldom are as satisfactory in cultivated soil si 
in pastures. In positions where they would be 
as safe from the depredations of passers by at 
they would in an enoloaed orohard, there le no 
reason why their onltnre should not prove pro¬ 
fitable. Of Apples and Pears for suon position* 
there are many suitable varieties, and if I had 
to eeleot a few for experiment, I would pais by 
all thoee beautiful varieties like Lord Saffield 
or Warner’s King, that do so well on dwarf 
treee, and plant those of second siza and quality. 
The Orange Goff Apple Is a very profitable and 
useful variety, and the Golden Knob is one that 
returns more profit to the grower than many of 
the better sorts. This kind of tree-planting 
most not be expected to solve the problem of 
our rational fruit supply, bat grown in potiriom 
that ae a rale are not utilised to any profitable 
purpose, would prove a very valuable addition 
at a triflag ooct. 6. 


9408. — Pear-tree not bearing.-Yoj 
have done quite right in pruning tbe roots « 
your Pear-tree ; bat I fear, from what you «aji 
yon were not aevere enough. In suoh oases ae 
yours, eimply cutting through the tap root h 
not sufficient, if, aa you say, the tree b to 
vigorous health; your proper oouree of pro¬ 
cedure would have been to have taken out all 
the aoil about its roots down to the tap-root, 
cutting away any whloh were found to go 
straight down into the ground, and bringing, all 
the othern as near the surface aa possible. When 
filling In Again, yon should not have used any 
manure; this was quite unnecessary for a tree 
in vigoroue health, and will only add to Its 
grossness another year. You might have added 
a little new loam to the old soil, but no manure. 
However, if the tree doee net bear next year, 
root-prane it severely next Ootober; bring m 
many of the rooti as possible up near the eur* 
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face, and, if it Is a free-bearing variety, this 
should ohange its course in due time. I might 
•ay that the aspect ia nob aa good aa it might be 
for a Pear.—T. Arnold. 


A FINK OLD EARLY PEAR, JARGONELLE. 
We give an illustration of a Pear that la uni¬ 
versally admitted to be one of the most agree¬ 
ably flavoured of all the early varieties. The 
late Mr. Barker, Hindlip Gardena, Worcester, 
said : 44 No other variety can be compared with 
Jargonelle In its season. Some take exception 
to it on account of its tendency t) decay at the 
core before rlpeniog. No early Pear is exempt 
from this fault, and the Jargonelle is not a 
greater delinquent in thia respect than any 
other August and September varieties. We 
have a large tree of Jargonelle on a south 
wall, and in some seasons I have noticed 
this disposition to deoay before ripening. 
The Jargonelle succeeds best when trained 
to the side of a house, or on the gable 
end of a building where there is ample room 
for extension, for, being a strong grower, it Is 
Impatient of the knife, and not until the tree 
has covered considerable space and the spurs 
have beoome old will good orope result. By far 
the finest samples of this variety which I have 
seen were from two very old trees in a Suffolk 
garden. I have assisted in gathering bushels of 
fine Pears from these grand old trees. Thli 


half may be bearing meanwhile. It may also 
be necessary to ascertain whether the trees are 
worth growing. Three fourths or more of the 
Pear-trees in British gardens should be rooted 
out, and be replaoed with better varieties. The 
trees in question may bear a good crop of fruit, 
even although the spurs are too long.—J. D. E. 


BIRDS DESTROYING FRUIT-BUDS. 
The season for pruning all kinds of fruit-trees 
has once more come round, and perhaps a word 
or two oonoerning birds will be of interest to 
some of the readers of Gardening. Everyone 
who has a garden must know that birds are 
destructive at some seasons of the year, and 
they must also know that they are equally 
useful at other times Now, many people defer 
pruning bush-fruits till early in spring for the 
following reason: Birds generally peck out 
the buds of the currant year’s growth first, and 
after they have finished up these they oommenoe 
the fruit-buds. The reason Is that the leaf-buds are 
softer and sweeter ; but towards spring the 
frnit-buds beoome softer and more palatable for 
the birds. Bat this need not be if the following 
advice i« attended to. Prune the Gooseberries 
and Currants at once, and ai soon as finished 
mix up the following ingredients into a dressing 
and syringe the trees with it : One peck of soot, 
one peck of lime (air slsked), one peck of good 
yellow loam or clay ; these should be mixed with 



Pear Jargonelle. 


kind, when grown in different aspeots, will pro¬ 
dace a good sucoeesion. Only onoe have I seen 
it growing as a standard, and in this instance 
the tree was carrying a good crop. We have 
two bosh trees here which bear freely, but the 
fruit is smaller than from those grown against 
the walls. Our trees are all on the Pearstook. 
Judging from the number of dlshee of Jargo¬ 
nelle exhibited at the horticoloural shows in this 
locality, it is deservedly popular. *’ 


9467 —Treatment of old fruit-trees. 
—If the fruit-orees are healthy let them re¬ 
main. They can, by careful management, be 
got back to the wall, and In good condition 
again. It would not be wise, if fruit is re¬ 
quired, to haok away at them too much. The 
outting-baok of the old Ions spurs should be 
spread over several years, doing a little here 
and there as one's knowledge or common-sense 
dictates. If the trees are healthy, a competent 
man would soon get them into condition again. 
—E. H. 

- As the trees are very healthy, it would 

be a pity to remove them. As the spurs are so 
very long, it Is quite oertaln they have not been 
well managed. I would deal with half of the 
ticee this year, and half next year. Cut the 
spurs book to within an inch or two of the main 
stems ; this process would cut off moat of the 
bloaeom buds, but In no other way oan the trees 
be reduced into good form ; and if half only of 
the number of trees is dene one year, the other 
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five or six gallons of soft water and strained 
through muslin. Now take 3 lb. of Qishurst 
compound, 3 lb. of soft-soap ; dissolve this in 
warm water, and add it to che former. Make 
the whole up to the consistency of paint—seven 
or eight gallons. Care must be taken to strain 
it, so that it will pass through a syringe to 
every part of each tree, and I can vouch 
for ib that no weather will wash it off the 
trees or any birds will interfere with the buds ; 
and more than this, it will prove a great barrier 
against oaterpillars and other insects aa well aa 
a fertiliser bo the trees. Now, I should like to 
know who it is that cannot find time and means 
for such a simple remedy. Netting the trees 
is a very expensive job, as the nets soon rot and 
will only keep out the larger birds. At this 
season of the year many people forget how 
useful the birds are in early spring and through 
the summer ; they destroy millions of destructive 
insects whioh no insecticide could ever do, and 
to shoot them is useless as well aa a great sin 
A gardener might kill a hundred birds in his 
garden to-day, and this day week he will have 
just as many. Last year I had a Pear-tree 
which was infested by oaterpillars, but before 
the insects had injured the foliage much I 
noticed a pair of 

Black caps visited the tree. I determined to 
keep an aooount of the number of times these 
biros went to the tree in an hour, and, to my 
astonishment, it amounted to 36 times. Evidently 
these birds had a nest of young ones not far from 
the garden, and eaoh time they flew away they 


carried with them one or more inseote. They 
soon cleared the tree of caterpillars, and this 

f ear it has been perfectly free from this nuisance. 

am aware that it is a very difficult matter to 
keep birds from eating Pears and Apples and 
other ohoioe fruit, and it is very annoying, too ; 
but I think If we were to keep more oats we 
should have less room for complaint. One thing 
is oertaln, if Nature was allowed to have her 
own way with birds the balance would be more 
equal. For instanoe, the hawk has become a 
very scarce bird, so much so that it is a rare 
ocourrenoe to see one soaring in the air. If one 
should be notioed to visit a certain place the 
gamekeeper is soon on his track, and the poor 
bird’s days are numbered. I have seen gardeners 
take six or seven blaokbirds and thrushes from 
under the nets over the Strawberry beds and 
wrench their necks in one morning. This I call 
perfeo: butchery, and can only say ib requires a 
person with a much stronger nerve than I possess 
to do it. T. Arnold. 


DOUBLE-CROPPING FRUIT TREE 
BORDERS. 

Several oases having come under my notice 
lately of the disastrous results to fruit-trees by 
the double cropping of the borders intended for 
their use, 1 think it may not be out of plaoe to 
warn those who are following the same plan, so 
that they may stop the praotioe ere It Is too 
late, for after the trees have reached a oertaln 
stage nothing short of renewing both border and 
trees will overcome the difficulty, whereas if 
taken in time a fruitful lot of trees may be saved 
to do good work for many years. In the first 
plaoe I suppose few will deny that the borders 
at the foot of walls are made with more special 
care than the rest of the garden, for the primary 
object of sustaining the trees planted against 
them, aa one set of roots in any piece of 
land la surely as much aa It can sustain pro¬ 
perly. But to look at many kitchen gardens 
one would suppose that the wall trees were of 
no oonsequenoe whatever, for one finds ooarse- 
growing orope, like Broccoli and other winter 
Greens, growing luxuriantly right up to the 
wall, and not only choking and smothering all 
the lowest wood, but sucking every morsel of 
nutriment out of the soil; and as soon as this 
crop is over the spade is brought into play, 
and any active fibres that may have ventured 
into the top spit are out off This being repeated 
two or three times a year, It is no wonder that 
the fruit on the trees either fails to set or swell at 
all, or if it does It is specked or worthless, and 
in a short time the trees are condemned as 
useless. Now what is the age that a tree ought 
to attain without being called old ? Why, from 
my own knowledge half the trees that are out 
down as old and worn out ought to be just in their 
prime, and oertainly it is not the result of old age, 
but of neglect of the plainest rules that ought to 
guide those in charge of them—viz., to keep the 
•oil about them sacred to the use of their roots 
alone. If thia were done, I am confident that 
hundreds of trees would be saved every year. 
It is now pretty generally acknowledged that 
it ia poor eoonomy to crop Vine-borders, for 
what is gained by the crop grown on the borders 
is more than lost by the failure in weight of the 
crop of Grapee, and if this Is so apparent in tho 
case of Vines, why not in other fruits ? They 
are all nurtured from the roots, and if these 
roots are ruthlessly mutilated in the only place 
they are of any use to the crop—viz , close to 
the surfaoe—and robbed of food by other more 
voracious feeders, how can good crops be ex¬ 
pected ? In all these cases I have advised the 
giving up of both digging and cropping the bor¬ 
ders (or at least 4 feet to 6 feet from the wall, 
and keeping it quite firm and mulching with short 
manure. This will be drawn into the soil by 
worms, and the surfaoe will soon beoome a net¬ 
work of fibrous roots. The differenoe in the 
trees will soon be apparent; the annual growths 
made will be shot ter-jointed, and the fruit-buds 
more plentiful and prominent, and will ripen up 
of a nut-brown oolour, while the fruit will soon 
show a marked improvement, not only in quan¬ 
tity, but especially in quality, as craoked and 
specked specimens will soon be succeeded by olear- 
skinned, well-formed samples of their respective 
kinds, for I oan confidently state that one-half 
the number of well-managed trees Is more satis¬ 
factory In every way than double the quantity of 
starved, ill-oared-for examples. The same re- 
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marks apply to espaliers and every other form 
of tree. Look to the roots, and keep them well 
supplied with food, or yon will seek In vain for 
fruit—at least, suoh Is my experience. 

James Groom, Gosport. 


8479.—'Treatment of Vines.— A good 
Vine border should be 3 feet deep, ana be 
formed principally of good loam—say, six cart¬ 
loads of loam to one of decayed or parbly decayed 
manure, one oart-load of mortar or plaster* 
rubbish and a owb. of crushed bones. The only 
mixing required is to spread out the loam over a 
given surface, over this a layer of manure, then 
a layer of mortar-rubbish and the bones ; add 
other layers of loam, manure, mortar-rubbish, 
and bones until a good heap is formed. As the 
material is wheeled into the border it becomes 
mixed in the process. Plant Black Hamburgh 
Vines. The outside wall may be planted wich 
Morello Cherries; but fruit-trees will do little 
good inside after the Vines have covered the 
roof. Plant Camellias on the inside wall. See 
that the border is well drained.—J. D. E. 

9449.— Buddingr Plum and Cherry- 
trees — The beet season for budding these 
fruits in the ordinary way is from the middle 
of July to the middle of August, selecting the 
buds when the bark works freely; but bud- 
grafting may be done later in summer, or even 
up into the autumn, but it requires an expert 
knifeman to do it successfully.—E. H. 

9397.— A productive Plum.— Rivers’ Early Prollflo 
and Victoria are the two most reliable heavy cropping 
Plums In the south; but if " J. U ” wishes for a flret-claes 
dessert Plum, plant Danalston’s Supirb, which is nearly 
ae god a cropper as the two preoedlng.— A H. f Kent. 

9159.— Fralt-tree for a wooden fence.— I should 
recommend * Morello Cuanry, or elas a free-bsaring Pmm 
suoh as the Victoria. Apples and Pears should occupy 
positions more exposed to sunshine.—E. H. 

940.—Pruning and thinning Apple and Pear- 
trees.— There ought to benodiffiaulby In moving half the 
tries bo a fresh ales without bhelr sustaining any perma¬ 
nent Injury. To out them baok would, I feel sure, bs a 
mistake.—E. H. 

——* The trees have been planted too close 
together. It would be much better to thin out 
every alternate tree, leaving the permanent ones 
10 feet apart. But why destroy them ? They 
can easily be removed, and should be carefully 
replanted 9 feet or 10 feet aeonder—that is, if 
they have been grafted on the dwarfing-stook. 
If they are on the Crab, or what the trade term 
a free etock, they must be planted ultimately 
12 feet or 15 feet asunder, standard treai 20 
feet to 24 feet.—J. D. E. 

9147.—Pruning frnlt-treee. — What is known as 
Rivers’ system of pruning trait-braes may be summed up 
In Jadiolous enmmer pinobiag, oomblned with root-lifbiog 
when neoissary. "Mr. Wood" should obtain Mr. River*’ 
book on the eubjiot.—B. H. 

9170.— Pleating a Pear.— The moit free-hearing, 
Pear 1s Williams’ Bon Ohr6tlen, as an early one is wanted. 
The best Pear Is DoyannO da Oomlov; but It Is an 
October or. November variety. A superior Pear on the 
<julnoe stock for light soils ie Loniee Bonne of Jersey. 
—J. D. E 

9473.—Wire-netting for Gooseberry and Oar- 
rant-bnsbee.— In the instance I referred to wire of 
14 Inoh mesh was used ; but I am of the same opinion ae 
*' W. S. D.,” that 1-inoh mesh wonld be better. This wonld 
make a more secure protector against email birds, and 
t s .e Inorea&e in expense would not be a serious matter.— 
J. O. O. 


9456 — Building a flue,— If oomtruoted 
entirely of bricks the internal diameter of your 
flue should be 9 inches square, eo that you would 
want three (single) courses on each side and four 
for the bottom, the top being oovered in with 
flat, square tiles, eaoh 12 inches square and 2 
inches thick. This wonld mean about 700 bricks 
for the 50 feet of flue, besides the 50 flat tiles. 
You would, however, had it a cheaper aud better 
plan to form the last 30 feet or 40 feet with 
9 inch glazed socket drain-pipes, jointed with a 
mixture of mortar and Portland oement. The 
chimney should be 25 feet or 30 feet high to 
ensure a good draughb, but I should strongly 
advise the upper part of this to be formed of a 
6 inoh iron pipe. The brick portion will take 
24 bricks per foot, except a few feet at the bottom, 
which, it to stand alone, should be of 9-inoh 
work, and would require 64 bricks per foot. A 
double flue such as this ought to keep a 10-foot¬ 
wide house nice and warm, though a good deal 
depends npon the looality and situation.—B.C. R. 

9402.—Sawdust for preserving Ice.— Sawdust It 
undoubtedly one of the best noo-ooodaoton of heat we 
have, if nob the very best, espeolally if It oan be kept dry, 
and therefore decidedly suitable for the purpose. — 
B. O. R. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS PLANTED OUT. 

Those who do not care to grow Chrysanthe- 
mums unless they oan obtain blooms of high 
quality are, of course, prepared to face the 
labour and expense which the best method of 
ot culture entails. But there are plenty of 
ower lovers who, either for want of time or 
perhaps inclination, are oontent with more 
modest results. Their aepirationi being limited 
to the production of plant* that have good 
decorative valne or to securing an abundance 
of flowers for cutting, a much simpler system 
of culture may be pursued. Ia the firet place, 
there is no need for the labour and attention 
that striking cuttings involves. When my plants 
have done flowering I out them down close to 
the soil and lay them in thiokly in a frame. 
There they get abundanoe of air exoept when 
there are sharp frosts, and in very hard weather 
a mat is put on. One watering, j ast to settle 
the soil round the roots, Is given, no more being 
needed all through the winter. By spring strong 
auokers push up, whioh by March have several 
pairs of leaves. They are then stopped, and the 
stools are carefully palled to pleoee, when each 
sucker will be found to be fairly well provided 
with roots. These, dibbled in several inohss 
apart, In light, sandy soil, are kept close for a 
week till they strike root, and then gradually 
hardened off until they are capable of bearing 
several degrees of frost. The 

Hardening must, however, be carefully 
done, not exposing them to oold, cutting winds, 
or the foliage will turn yellow and die off. In 
the meantime beds 4 feet wide are marked out 
and the soil turned up roughly, eo that it gate 
well sweetened. About the end of April the 
lumps are broken, and some sand and a 
moderate amount of rotten mannre added and 
well incorporated with the soil, which is then 
ready for the plants. If possible, a showery, 
mild time ia ohosen for planting. The young 
plants are then lifted, and will have nloe balls 
of fibrous roots, which must be carefully pro* 
teebed from the influence of the atmosphere. 
Three rows are put in eaoh bed, setting the 
plants 2 feet apart in the rows. Should the 
weather be dull, they will in the course of ten 
days get sufficient hold of the ground to enable 
them to bear bright sun later on—that is, 
if they are kept well watered and for * 
few days, on change of weather, are well 
sprinkled in the middle of the day. If, how¬ 
ever, the weather should be dry and bright, it 
Is better to protect for a time from hot sua with 
oinvas. It is, however, seldom that much of 
this Is required ; for the plants are so abun¬ 
dantly provided with roots, aud Chrysanthe¬ 
mums bear removal better than most things of 
a soft-wooded nature. From this time until the 
plants are ready to put under cover, but little 
attention ie required. An occasional soak¬ 
ing of water when needful will keep them 
going. This is very diflerent from the constant 
watohful oare that pot plants demand, the 
watering twice or three times a-day, and the 
frequent applications of manurial stimulants to 
keep them healthy. Although the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum is naturally of a vigorous, endaring 
nature, and much more easily cultivated 
than many soft-wooded plants, it very quickly 
feels, when the roots are confined in pote, any 
error in the treatment. A deficiency in the 
supply of water or poverty in the soil, for a short 
time only, will causa, later in the season, that 
partial defoliation that too frequently character¬ 
ises Chrysanthemums in pots. Bat, planted out, 
there must be great negleob for this to take 
plaoe. With but ordinary attention the plants 
will be provided with suoh a mass of verdure 
that only first-rate culture oan obtain in pots. 
There is a freshness and vigorous appearanoe 
about Chrysanthemums that have been grown 
in the open ground that one seldom gets in any 
other way. Staking and tying must, of oourse. 
be done as required, and a muloh of some fibrous 
material will be found to still further reduoe the 
labour in watering. A word of caution should 
be given in the matter of 
Manuring.— Do not make the eoil very rioh, 
or it will cause a too rank growth that does not 
ripen well. With the soil in fairly good heart 
the plants will be rare to grow freely enough, as 
they have eo much more of it for the roots to 


run In. Needless to say, the position should bi 
folly exposed to the sun. If the plants wh« 
lifted are put in pots, the latter should only 
large enough to contain the roots comfortably I 
Finely-sifted, light sandy soil that can be worked 
in among the roots should bo nsed, and s good 
watering given at onoe. If the roots do not 
beoome dry the plants will sustain no ebook; bat 
they muit be put where the sun cannot got at 
them uutil they strike fresh root, especially ]f 
they are potted up in the early part of Septem- 
bar j not as the buds are beginning to swell freely. 
The plants will do very well for a week or two 
under a north wall or hedge. Great oare mmt 
be given to watering, for, if they flag in the 
least, some of the foliage will go bad, and 
the good appearance of the plants will be 
lessened, ana the flowers will not oome so good 
ia quality. I grow a good many Chryianthemnmi 
in this way for ont bloom, and, as I want them 
as late as possible, I do not generally get them 
under cover before the middle of Oobober. 
The greater portion of them I do not pot, bat 
lant them in well-sweetened eoil In s roomy 
ouse. They oome up with balls so large that 
four of them fill a wheelbarrow, and, as I take 
the greatest oare to keep the roots fresh, they 
seldom require shading, although the boose 
faoes the south. They never suffer for want of 
wator, and twice in the day, if needful, they 
are well syringed. In the oourse of ten days 
the roots begin to work into the new soil, and 
the buds swell without any oheok. There b no 
way that will give a lot of bloom for catting so 
easy as and certain in its results, and bo thoss 
who require bloom in qoantity I oan recommend 
it. Hounes that may bs empty in winter may 
be easily filled with plants in bloom, and eras 
where pot plants are grown planting ont any 
be employed an an easy way of increasing tbs 
amount of out flowers. A great quantity of 
the out bloom that goes into Covent-gardea 
is grown in this way, and gives quite as profit 
able results, even if the flowers realise bnt half 
the prioes that they do from pot plants. J. 


UNSATISFACTORY CHR Y S ANTHEMUM1 

I venture to write my experience with Japusse 
Chrysanthemums as an amateur in the hspe that, 
should other growers have met with flmilar 
results, some information may be elicltsd which 
will prove of signal service to all. I sm one of 
a large class, who, while valuing these flowers 
highly, do not wish to grow for exhibition, but 
merely require medium-sized plants in pots of 
moderate size, bearing blooms enough and of 
sufficient quality to make welcome decorative 
objects. It is by no means every variety which 
wins our admiration on the exhibition table that 
will fulfil our requirements, aud In making 
selections of the best kinds in this way I haw 
found my mistake. My mode of onlture is to 
strike them late—say, in Maroh— pinch them 
baok onoe when from 6 inches to 9 inches high, 
smd bloom them in 24-sized pots, the plants tang 
about 3 feet to 4 feet high, with generally three 
•hems, and with from six to 12 very fair bloom. 
My oonvenienoe as to glass oonsiate only of a 
unheated house and a warm greenhouse, with a 
temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs by day at 
this season. The former answers very well Is 
house them in at first; bnt when hard frosS 
come it ie all up with the backward ones, for 
they make no farther progress towards bloom¬ 
ing. The other house, again, is too warm for 
them, exoept when showing odour, in which 
condition they are removed thither. My diffi¬ 
culty seems to be that those to whioh my head 
ing refers are too late in setting their bods, for 
I have notioed that in their cave they were Ml 
visible, or scarcely so, at the time of hoaibg, 
when those that proved satisfactory had Ihes 
quite prominent, smd the former, If they expands! 
at all, were but miserable apologies for flowers 
I at first thought the special season to be 
to blame, and so tried them again; but, 
after three years’ growing, I feel oompsllsd 
to lodge a complaint of nnsatisfaotory blooming 
against the following : Lawrenoe, Ben d’Or, 
TUunberg, M. Ardene, M. Astorg, MdUa 
Laoroix, Criterion, Nagasaki Violet, Dolores, 

f ;randiflora, M. Crousse, M. Juan Cruz d’Bqsl- 
eor, Triomphe de la Rue de Chainlets, sad 
Emeraude. Of others whioh have not bsss 
tested ao long there are: F. A Davis, M. Ddasx, 
P&re Delaux, Marguerite Marroaoh, Val d’Aa- 
dorrd, and Ceres. On the other aids o( the 
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and Jaointha. The first eight are dwarf varie¬ 
ties ; the others grow from 2 feet to 4 feet high. 
The other varieties named in my notes are 
semi-early kinds, and grow from 2 feet to 
almost 4 feet high. Of coarse, the height of a 
plant greatly depends upon the number of times 
such plant is “stopped,” as stopping tends to 
keep it dwarf. Again, the time of year a plant 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

GROWING ONIONS FOR EXHIBITION. 
Of late years we have become accustomed to 
see Onions of great size and unusual weight 
placed upon the exhibition table—large, solid, 
symmetrical bulbs of remarkable development. 
A dozen or so years ago it was thought a great 
achievement to set up for show a dozen Onions 
weighing in the aggregate 15 lb., but some of 
the newer introductions will reaoh 1 ^ lb. to 2 lb. 
each. It is even said that the finest of the newer 


question it is a pleasure to mention as varieties 
which prove with me to be thoroughly reliable, 
the following, alas ! too few : Bouquet Fait, 
James Salter, Mdme. C. Audiguier, Elaine, 
Lady Selborne, Fair Maid of Guernsey, Souroe 
d’Or, the Cossack, Comte de Germiny, and 
L’Incomparable. I have also met with a modi¬ 
cum of success with the following, though not 
to an extent to do them justice: Peter 
the Great, Hiver Fleuri, and Wizard. 

The shades of rose and lilac and the 
whites seem, as a rule, the most satis¬ 
factory with me, those mentioned being 
really lovely; but one wants variety, 
and if a selection representing all \ 

classes of colour could be arranged 
equally as reliable and as good in habit ^ * 
as, say, James Salter, I think a boon 
would be conferred on those who grow 
the Japanese Chrysanthemum as a ti 
decorative plant. C. H. S. 


vegetable. He who would grow tine Onions for 
exhibition should sow the seed in October, and 
also sow seed of some of the fine new types now 
before the public, for in Onion competitions it 
is only the finest that will stand a chance of 
winning. A sowing should also be made in 
October so as to get a good start. Some of the 
finest Onions grown are from Oxfordshire, and 
it is in that county the fine Banbury Onions 
have been produced. The mode of culture 
adopted by the Oxfordshire growers is as fol¬ 
lows : A piece of ground being selected for the 
purpose, In the month of October the first spit 
is dug out altogether, the next below that is 
foiked up deeply, and then 6 inches to 8 inches 
of well rotted manure is placed in the trench ; 
then the next spit is put upon the manure, and 
so this goes on until the ground is fully pre¬ 
pared. The land remains thus until January, 
and then a coating of soot is laid over it. The 
soot is helpful in two ways ; it assists in killing 
any grubi that may be in the soil, and it also 
acts as an excellent fertiliser. Two or three 
days after the soot is applied, the weather 
being favourable, the ground is slightly 
forked over and the surface made firm. 
So much for the preparation of the land. 
The seeds are not sown in the open ground in 
the usual way, the usual plan being to sow in 


duced from America at the same time ^ 

valuable^&n acquisition, although it v SjL 

another mmod, when better cutting, ' 

of a deep orimson-brown, longitudin- * .. &N; v- • 

ally striped with a dull ochre-yellow. 7 

A grower with whom I am acquainted 

has several plants of it; but, though Arum Lilies (Callas) planted out in water. (See page 5S5.) 

tried in all sorts of ways, it has so far 
refused to open at all satisfactorily, 
the petals turning black as soon as they 
oommenoe to unfold. It is altogether a 
curious-looking thing, and, though the rich hue 
expected may develop when stronger buds oan be 
got, it does not look very promising so far. 

Another somewhat 

Curious novelty that I do not remem¬ 
ber to have seen mentioned so far is H. Drake, 
another Amerioan introduction. It has moder¬ 
ately long and perfectly straight tubalar petals, 
not much thicker than a knitting-needle, and of 
a pleasing orange buff shade ; at the points these 
open out into a spoon-shaped extremity, showing 
a bright orimson upper surface, and affordiog a 
decidedly novel and peculiar effect. A very 
striking flower is Anatote Cordonnie, a Frenoh 
variety (Japanese), with very large blooms of a 
delicate lilac hne, shading into a cream-coloured 
centre. The petals are narrow and wondei fully 
numerous, the outer ones very much ourled and 
partly drooping, and those in the centre form¬ 
ing a mas* so dense and confused as to nearly 
resemble Moss. It is a strong grower and a good 
“ doer ” I should say, and of a bold character 
altogether. Yet another new Amerioan, Mrs. 

J. B. Wilson, is worthy of note. At first sight 
it reminds one of Mdme. C. Audiguier, buo is 
paler and slightly more rosy in hue. The pebals 
also inourve more perfectly than in the other, 
and have less twist, while the plant has the 
robust foliage of E. Molyneux, and will prob- 
ably prove a strong grower with very large ! 
flowers. One of the 

Brightest colours I have yet seen is found 
in Autumn Queen, a new small-flowered reflexed 
J apanese, with blooms of a very intense amaranth 
orimson. Though small the flowers are very freely 
produoed, and it should prove a gem for cutting. 

Curiously enough, the buds of this variety will 
not stand thinning, so it must be grown natur¬ 
ally. This, as well as Duke of Barwick, a 
large pure-white Jap., Hamlet, and several other 
interesting new kinds, I saw recently among the 
large and excellent collection of Messrs. Davis 


midnight ramble of our domestic animal, the 
oat.—W. E. Boyce, Highgatc. 

9477 -White-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums —The sudden change from the open 
air to a warm, and probably close, atmosphere 
would account for this, especially if the house 
were at all shaded or deficient in light, or the 
plants were crowded together. When all the 
buds are left, none of them are over-strong, and 
when plaoed in heat the greater part of the 
strength is sure to go to the crown-bud first. I 
have had just the same thing happen when plants 
that had not been thinned were brought into a 
rather shady house. The lengthening of the 
foot-stalks, after the plants are housed, is in¬ 
variably a sign of weakness.—B. C. R. 

-The plants were taken Into the greenhoneeamonth 

too soon. It would have been muoh better to have left 
them oat till the first or seoond week In October, and 
when ander glaee they ought not to have muoh heat. 
Merely keep tne frost out, and admit plenty of air, placing 
the plants near the glass.—J. D. B. 

OIOS. — A dwarf Chrysanthemum.— This is un- 
mlacakabiy the double dwarf 0. coronarlum Aurora, 
whloh Is propagated by means of outtlngs, not raised 
from seed. It has been a favourite market plant In 
Londoa tbs last two years. It Is a rather pretty thing, 
but often troublesome to grow on aooount of its extreme 


they may contain may drain out or tnem. a. 

ONIONS FOR STORING AND SEED. 
The old plan of pulling the Onions when fit, and 
laying them out upon mat-covered hurdles to 
dry and bscome hard before storing them for 


amount of value as a dressing for vegetable 
crops, especially where the ground has been 
over-manured, or baa become sour or “ tired ” 
from any cause. I used to use a quantity of 
old tan, or spent bark, as manure, and found a 
moderate quantity of the lime-slop a valuable 
oorreebive when used with lb. I should, how¬ 
ever, be careful about applying it to Roses, or 
among choice shrubs.—B. 0. R. 

9161. — Removing "summer cloud.” — This 
material Is sully removed from glass by|the use of warm 
soft-soapy water.—J. D. E. 


and Jones, of Camberwell. B C. R. 

9356.—Treatment of Chrysanthe¬ 
mum 3 in the open ground.— The follow- 
Ing varieties given ia my notes ia Gardening, 
page 488, are early-flowering kinds—viz., MM. 
Paul et Son, Golden Fleece, Flora, Pr^cocit^ 
(yellow), Early Blush, Nanum, St. Crouts, 
L’Ami Conderchet, Mdme. C. Desgrange, Mrs. 
Hawkins, Mons. P. van Geert, Alex. Dafour, 
Marie Ouvray, O. J. Quintus, Romeo, Flberta, 
T v 0 n, Fred Pale, Mrs. Cullingford, St. Mary, 


Blood-Red Italian Tripoli Onion. (See page 584.) 


the winter, is a good one, though ib had to be 
carried out under somewhat difficult condition! 
daring the past season, owing to the vicissitudes 
of weather. When Onions have to be stored 
away in a soft state, they are apt to start into 
growth muoh more quickly than whon in a 
thoroughly ripened condition. All that Onions 
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require ia bo "be wintered in a oool, dry place, 
where neither damp nor frost oan reach them. 
They should be laid out as thinly as possible, 
or if necessity requires that they be laid some¬ 
what thiokly, they should be oocasionally turned 
over and examined thoroughly. Those who 
have but limited convenience for storing Onions 
find the old country method of "roping” an 
exoellenb one. Forty years ago Onions were 
muoh more "roped” than they are now, and 
the practice was to hang them up against the 
walls in the potting-benoh where the stokehole 
was, or suspended from the rafters In the roof. 
In this way a great many Onions can be stored 
away in a comparatively small spaoe. The 
plan adopted was to take a wisp of straw a yard 
in length and at least an Inoh through, and 
then selecting the Onions with fairly stout necks, 
put them on ia fours, winding twine about 
them, and then going on with another four, 
until the rope was completed ; a loop was made, 
and it was then suspended from a nail. The 
largest and soundest Onions were placed on the 
rope for keeping, and the small ones plaoed 
aside for immediate use. Growers of Onions 
for sale used to make a practice of “ roping 
them in this way, and in this form they were 
very convenient for housewives to bay, as a 
rope or two ooold be hung up In the kibohen or 
any dry place. I think the 
Globe Onions should be more grown by 
gardeners of all olasses for winter consumption, 
as they are considered by those qualified to 
judge to yield a heavier crop. Of their keeping 
qualities there can bs no doubt; they are in¬ 
variably good keepers, and therefore well 
adapted to store for winter and early spring 
use. There are two types of the Globe Onions, 
viz., the brown-skinned, which is perhapi best 
known as James’s Long Keeping, and the white 
Globa, which has a pale brown or straw ooloured 
skin. Both these are good standard varieties, 
and popular with gardeners because of their 
usefulness. But newer types have been intro¬ 
duced of late years, such as Bedfordshire 
Champion, Magnum Bonum, Excelsior, and 
Wroxton. The original type of this last was a 
flat oval, but Mr. Daverlll, of Onion fame, has 
secured an improved Wroxton, which appears 
to me to be the very finesb type of Globa Onion 
in cultivation, and is remarkable for Its solidity 
and remarkable keeping qualities. Some new 
types of Onions are simply a matter of selection, 
though of late years oross-fertilitation has been 
brought into requisition to obtain new varieties. 
The white Spanish or Reading Onion is seen 
reproduced in such fine forms as Nuneham Park, 
Banbury Improved, Naseby Mammoth, Main 
Crop, Ac. One of the finest types is Roush am 
Park Hero, but this has been dntanoed by later 

E roduoed forms. Fifteen years ago, when Ban 
ury was famous for its Onion show, it was 
thought a great thing for twelve Onions to scale 
14 pounds and 15 pounds ; now they reaoh 
18 pounds or 19 ponuds, owing to high cultiva¬ 
tion. I do not include the Globe Tripoli Onion 
among the Globe varieties. The Tripolls of the 
present day are French and Italian Onions, soft 
and mild, and the usual oustom in this country 
is to sow the Trlpolis at the end of the summer, 
and they stand the winter in the open air. 
Hardy as the 

Tripoli Onion is, it cannot be seeded to any 
extent in this country, if at all, so seed has to 
be obtained from Italy, France, and other parts. 
The two best Tripoli Onions to sow in winter 
are the Giant White Flat Italian and the Giant 
Roooa, both growing to a large size with good 
cultivation. I think the former the bast of the 
two. The Blood-Red Italian Tripoli (figured on 
page 583) is a very fine Onion also, remarkable 
for the depth of colour it exhibits, but it does 
not grow to the size of those just named. 
Onions are very extensively grown in Bedford¬ 
shire ; the deep sandy loam appears to suit 
them and many other kinds of vegetables well. 
Large beds of Onions are grown for pickling 
purposes, and early in August women go over 
the beds and pull them, laying them upon the 
ground to dry fib for market. Onions for general 
winter use pay wall, as a rule, and fetch from 
£30 bo £45 per acre. Many hundreds of aores 
of Onions are grown for seed, and the price paid 
for it depends upon the sample and extent of 
the crop. R. 

9466.—A Potato-sick garden.— If the 
soil is re*lly sour or "tired,” apply a good 


dressing of lime at once. This will purify and 
sweeten it, and make a lot of difference next year; 
otherwise I should advise you to apply some 
kainit, at the rate of 2 owt. per acre, at once or 
during the winter. As the soil is light this is 
sure to do good. Then when planting the sets, 
sprinkle superphosphate of lime in the furrowa 
at the rate of 3 or 4 owt. per acre, and to still 
farther stimulate and increase the oroD, 1 owt. 
of sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda, and a 
libtle salt, may be sprinkled between the rows 
j ust previous to the first earthing up. This last 
ia not absolutely necessary, butmvill enable the 
roots to profib by the manure already in the 
ground to the fullest extent.—B. C. R. 

POTATOES AT A WORKING-MAN’8 SHOW. 

I was one of the jadges at the Cambridge 
Working-man’s Garden Society’s Show, held in 
the beautiful grounds of Jesus College, on 
Monday, August 5th, the bank holiday, and it 
did one’s heart good to see the great interest 
that was taken by the working-men and their 
families in growing and preparing the articles, of 
whioh there were over sixteen hundred entries for 
competition. I was very muoh struck by a 
collection of twelve varieties of Potatoes—six 
tubers of each kind—exhibited by Mr. J. 
Fordham. It was a masterpiece of cultivation. 
Each tuber of the six was perfect in shape, clear, 
large, and all of exacbly the same size—in fact, 
it seemed as if they were oast in the same mould. 
All the twelve varieties were most perfect. This 
same exhibitor showed in the two olasses of 
Onions — twelve autumn and twelve spring- 
sown ones—for whioh he obtained first prizes, 
there being a large competition in both olasses. 
The twelve varieties of Potatoes in the collec¬ 
tion were: Myatt's Prolific, Puritan, Win, 
Bresee, Beauty of Hebron, Edgeoote Purple, 
Sutton's Satisfaction, Reading Russet, Lord 
Tennyson, Royal Norfolk Russet, Wall’s Orange, 
Sutton’s First and Best, and Crimson Baauty. 

I thought I should like to see where and how 
these beautiful specimens were grown. I asked 
Mr. Fordham if I might see his garden. " Yes, 
was the reply, "with pleasure;” and I was 
amply repaid for my visit. It is a piece of 
ground of about 40 poles—part of a large field 
that has been cultivated as a market garden for 
a great number of years, now out up into small 
plots of 20 poles and 40 poles eaoh. The soil is 
a good light loam, from 3 feet to 4 feeb deep, on 
gravel, the water is only from 6 feeb to 8 feet 
below the surfaoe. It was on this ground that the 
Potatoes were grown. "Mr. F.” had about twenty 
varieties. I asked several questions, and give the 
answers as nearly as possible. The ground being 
in good "fettle” (a gardener’s term), when he 
prepares for planting he digs a trench the same 
as for Celery, putting in a good layer of decayed 
manure, the manure used by Mr. Fordham 
(peat-Moss, which had been used in a stable for 
litter, with horse-droppings), on the manure 
a good layer of soot; then mix it well with 
earth ; on this he plants his seed. He prefers 
large tubers, whioh he outs into three and four 
sets, as they give the best and largest Potatoes 
for exhibition. When they begin to grow he cuts 
off all the shoots but one, leaving the strongest. 
The ground is kept clean from weeds, and before 
moulding up he forks the ground over carefully 
close up to the plant, and then earths up the 
row. Each plant produces from six to eight 
large tubers fit for exhibition. Mr. Fordham 
raised several plants when I was with him, and 
each gave from six to eight good, large, and per¬ 
fect tubers. On the ground where he grew his 
Potatoes last year is now a fine bed of Nuneham 
Park Onions. He not only grows vegetables to 

S erf action, but the borders are also full of choioe 
owers—beds of Shocks, Zinnias, and other 
annuals—for whioh he has taken several first 
prizes. I find the disease is again troublesome L 
and I notioed those Potatoes that had been 
washed for exhibition were quite free from the 
disease, while those that were left to dry un¬ 
washed had nearly all gone bad (»«., out of those 
that he took up for the show). He has taken 
up several sorts which he intends keeping for 
seed, and has washed and dried them. They are 
quite free from the disease. I weighed some of the 
sorts. The six tubers averaged from 4 lb. to 5 lb.; 
Myatt’s Prolific was not so large, they were not 
grown from single stems. He considers the two 
best round Potatoes are Sutton's Matchless and 
Daniels’ Universal, Alfred Chater, 


AMERICAN TOMATOES. 

Having given these a rather extensive trial this 
past season, perhaps the result of my experiment 
may be of use to some of the readers of Gardes, 
ing. The kinds I have grown oonsiit chiefly of 
the following varieties: Mikado, Extra Early 
Advance, Climax, Cardinal, Turner Hybrid 
Livingstone’s Beauty, Golden Qaeen, and Hon- 
ford’s Prelude. Golden Queen is not, I believe, 
an American-raised Tomato, but the seed wm 
supplied me by an American firm, while the 
last-named, though of American origin, came 
from Chiswick. On the whole, the results 
afforded by plants grown 

Under glass were decidedly better then 
from those in the open air, whioh succeeded 
very poorly indeed. Certainly the plants wets 
not put out any too early, but they were fairly 
forward and strong, and had the benefit of 
warm walls as well; but I am afraid that the 
American kinds are mostly too delicate to be 
suitable for outdoor cultivation in this counter. 
Of the sorts mentioned, Cardinal is about the 
only one that I should care to grow again, with 
the exception, of course, of Horsford’s Prelude, 
whose reputation is already established. The 
fruit of Cardinal is certainly very fine in til 
respects, being very round and smooth as well 
as arm and solid to an unusual degree. When 
ripe it is of a really lovely, rich glossy crimson 
oolour, nearly the true cardinal shade, as ite 
name implies, while something of the same 
oolour runs through the whole of the flash, 
whioh is of a rioh red oolour and of exoeUsut 
flavour. Another advantage is that the fruit b 
of a medium size—just suited, infaot, to the 
requirements of the markets and shopkeeper*, 
who do not care for very large Tomatoes, and 
will not look at very small ones now. The only 
faults of this variety are that it is of a rather 
long-legged and straggling habit (like most of 
the others named above), and neither sets very 
freely nor produces large trusses. If the visonr, 
earliness, and heavy-cropping character of the 
“ Perfection ” type could be imparted to it, It 
would be A1 as a market fruit; and this I so 
endeavouring to do. Climax is after the tame 
style, but paler in oolour and somewhat smaller. 

Extra Early Advance has nioe small, roosd 
fruit of good flavour and at first of a conl-piak 
colour, changing to light-red when folly ripe. 1 
find it of very straggling growth, however, tad 
no earlier than several other varieties. Ldviag- 
stone’s Beauty is an inferior type of Perfection, 
very similar as regards the fruit, and thoogk 
this is not so large, I do not count that asy dis¬ 
advantage, but it wants the vigour and heavy 
trusses of the other. Of Mikado I have already 
given my opinion in these oolumns. The fruit 
is large, fine, and of good flavour, but the whole 
plant b too coarse and straggling to pleaee me. 
Turner Hybrid is muoh after the sameetyle—la 
fact, almost identical in growth and foliage- 
bad unfortunately neither myself nor other* 
who have had plants from me can get any fruit 
to speak of from it. The few there are an 
large, of good form and flavour, much like those 
of Mikado, in fact, but without the porplbh 
hue. But its shyness is a fatal objection. 

Golden Queen is a strong grower, oomee in 
early, sets well, and produces plenty of leifle 
handsome fruit of a beautiful golden hue. lt> 
oolour is, however, against it; the public wuj 
not buy it, consequently the thopkeepere eay il 
is of no use to them. A well set up dish is, how¬ 
ever, very attractive, and the flavour not at all 
bad. Of Horsford’a Prelude I have already 
spoken. It is the best setter I know, and a 
grand oropper, but the fruit is rather too *■*£ 
for market work. When ripe, the fry* » 
sweeter than that of any other variety 
delicious indeed, I may aay. »• 
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9455.—Maaliroom-beds not 
ot the Maehroom-beds le nob yet 
The temperature hes lately been low, and If tb« muw* 
not been warmly oovered the Muehroom* will sot 
I have had beds lie dormant longer than thl*, ^^ ^ 
do well. A ridge of warm manure placed oy the so 
the beds would probably help them—E. H 

-Beda spawned on the 27th of September shea. 

in bearing eariy In November. If norigs* ..JSSm 
have yet appeared, and the bed* are dry, give a 
with warm wat er, about 90 degf.—J- P- K 

9454.—Tenant removing trees, 

No tenant (anlees he ia a nunerymanJloan i wi ^ 
landlord's sanotion remove trees, shrubs, »<>•• ^ 

garden, no matter who the purchaser ! m* r - ® 

be long delayed.—E. H. 
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ARUMS FOR ENGLISH GARDEN8. 

This la a large family of plants, mostly from 
tropical or warmer coantries than oars, bat 
some of whioh are South European, hardy, and 
of much interest in our ganlons, at, for example, 
the Italian Arum (A. italics), the foliage of 
whioh is handsome in winter and spring. The 
old Dragon’s Arum (A. Draounoulus) is a curi¬ 
ous plant, and still more so is Arum crinltum 
(here figured). They thrive beet in warm borders 
and about the sunny side of garden walls, the 
Italian Arum thriving more freely. Some nine 
or ben kinds are found in South Europe, two 
coming as far north as our own country. Almost 
contemporaneously with the Primroses, and nob 
unfrequently associated with them, we find the 
shining green leaves, peering through the Moss 
or Ivy-clad bank, of the Wild Arum, familiarly 
known as " Lords and Ladies” and "Cuckoo 
Pint.” Closely related to it comes Arum Arl- 
sarum of the South of Europe and A. azori- 
cum of the Azores. 

Dragon's Mouth (A. orinl- 
tum). — The appearance of 
this plant when in flower is 
very grotesque from the sin¬ 
gular shape of its broad, 
speckled spa the. The leaves 
are divided into five or seven 
deep segments, the oentral 
division being much broader 
than the others, and the leaf- 
a talks, over lapping each other, 
form a sorb of spurious stem 
1 foot or 14 inches high, 
marbled and spotted with 
purplish-black. The treat¬ 
ment for this plant is similar 
to that given for A. Dracun- 
culua; but as it is rather 
more tender, it will require 
a little more care and shelter 
in winter. Warm borders, 
fringes of shrubberies, or beds 
of the smaller subtropical 
plants will suit it best. It is 
a strange plant seen in a 
group of fine leaved subjects, 
or holding its strange "blos¬ 
soms” from out a mats of low 
shrubs. Increased by division 
of the tubers. 

Green Dragon Arum (A. 

Dracontium) grows abun¬ 
dantly in the moist and 
swampy districts of Virginia 
and New England. The 
graoeful curving of the veins, 
whioh is noticeable in all the 
species belonging to this sec¬ 
tion, add a special charm to 
the appearance of the plant; 
the spathe is of a greenish 
colour. This speoies is rarely 
met with in cultivation. A. 
triphyllum, A. gramineum, 

A. spirals, A. oorsioum, A. 
tenuifolium, and other species 
are in cultivation, but not so 
valuable as the preceding 
kinds. 

Dka oons, S n a k e- plant (A. 

Draounoulus), generally at¬ 
tains a height, when growing 
vigorously, of from 2 feet to 3 feeb ; the leaves 
are large ; the petioles and stem of a fleshy 
colour, deeply and irregularly mottled with 
black, reminding one of the skin of a snake, 
whence originates its popular name of the 
Snake-plant; the spathe is of a deep chocolate 
colour, and large. At oertain stages a dis¬ 
agreeable odour 1s given out by the flower, 
reminding one of decomposing animal matter ; 
the emission of this odour appears to be quite 
spasmodic, as at one time it may be suffi¬ 
ciently powerful to cause nausea, and in a few 
minutes every trace of it will have disappeared. 
This species is a native of Southern Europe, and 
forms a handsome border plant, unique in its 
habit. The Snake-plant loves best a oorner to 
itself at the foot of a south wall in sandy loam. 
Beyond use In this way it is not important, 
except as a curious and distinct plant. Propa¬ 
gated by division of the roots. 

Italian Arum (A. Ibalicum) is of larger 
growth than our native Arum; the principal 
veins are blotched with yplle^r, giving theileaves 
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aquatic (see illustration, page 583) in some 
of the milder* districts, but as an outdoor 
plant it is never likely to have the im¬ 
portance it has when flowered in the green¬ 
house. Some, however, succeed out-of- 
doors. Mr. Bar wood Godlee writes to us from 
Lewes, Sussex, concerning it: "I have had in 
my garden pond for more than twenty years 
past a large number of Arum Lilies (Callas) all 
the winter long, and I have never lost a plant. 
A moderate spring flows through my pond, 
whioh is not frozen over, unless with a sharp 
frost. They increase from year to year spon¬ 
taneously from seedlings, as well as laterally 
from the old roots, which are planted in the 
natural soil and kept down by a few large 
stones. We have had from fifty to one 
hundred blossoms out at one time, and the 
fine tropioal-like leaves are highly ornamental.” 
Another correspondent writes : " A few 

years ago I planted some pieces of this 
amphibious plant in water by the side of 
an embankment, and they 
have so Increased that at 
the present time they form 
an immense mass, 120 feet 
long and several feet broad, 
and when In flower they are a 
grand sight, hundreds of mag¬ 
nificent blooms being open at 
one time, and much finer than 
when carefully grown under 
the directions given In most 
gardening books. In severe 
winters they are cut down to 
the water’s edge, but they 
always come up again as 
strong as ever when mild 
weather returned, and 
flowered well, though much 
later than when not out down 
by severe frosts. In very 
mild seasons they commence 
flowering befoie Easter. A 
good plan as regards planting 
them is to fill some worn-out 
bushel-baskets with any refuse 
soil that may be at hand ; into 
this plant the Arums, and 
plunge them into about 2 feet 
of water, then throw a few 
barrowfuls of soil and stones 
around to keep them steady 
and to form mounds. The 
batkets soon rot, and the 
plants become masses of 
foliage and flowers, as has 
just been stated.” Many who 
grow this plant for the green 
house or market plant It out 
in trenches in early summer, 
taking ths plants up in au¬ 
tumn—a simple and good way 
of growing them. A native of 
South Africa. 

C. ALBO - MACULATA is % 

similar kind, having the 
leaves handsomely spotted 
with white on a deep-green 
ground. It is almost as hardy 
as C. eethlopioa. 

Boa Arum (C. palustris). 
—More beauty than any 
native bog plant affords re¬ 
sults from planting in boggy 
places this small trailing Arad, which has 
pretty little spathes of the colour of those 
of its relative, the Ethiopian Lily. It is 
thoroughly hardy, and though often grown in 
water, likes a moist bog much better. In a bog 
or muddy place, shaded by trees to some extent, 
it will grow larger in flower, though it Is 
quite at home even when fully exposed. This, 
like many other bog plants, is often staivcd In 
cultivation. Its beauty is only felt when allowed 
to ramble over rloh, muddy soil. It is a native 
of the north of Europe, and is also abundant in 
cold bogs In North America, flowering in 
summer and increasing rapidly by its running 
stems from 3 inches to 8 inches high. Arum. 

Bedding Zonal Pelargonium “ Black Vesu¬ 
vius.”—Tula la s curious-looking plant, the end 
counterpart In every reepeot of the old saerlet-flonered 
Vesuvius, exoept the leaves and stalks, which are of a 
deep, dull graenlih-black. It Is very dlsllnot, and will 
probably form a new feature In ribbon or mathematical 
bordering where this style of thing le still adhered to. 
Otherwise, exoepC.as; a ourloslty, It poeseae* no ipeoia 
value. 
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a marbled appearanoe, and as they are produced 
very early in the season, attaining their foil 
development in the month of March, they form I 
an attractive feature in the flower border. In 
the autumn, when the leaves have died away, 
the groups of scarlet berries, supported on foot¬ 
stalks 10 inohes or 12 inohes long, have a very 
attractive appearance, which they retain for & 
considerable time. It Is a native of Spain, Italy, 
and Southern Europe. Occasionally we meet la 
our own woods with a very similar variegated 
form of A. maoulatum, but it is smaller in every 
respect than its Italian relative, which is a 
1 eoidedly desirable plant for cultivation. The 
true use for it in gardens is as a naturalised 
plant or in the shrubbery or grove, where its 
handsome leavee will come np bravely in spring 
Although it is a very hardy plant, and will 
thrive almost anywhere in moist soil and a 
shady position, it will ba better to place it in 
sheltered positions along the sunny fronts of 
shrubberies, amidst low-spreading evergreens, 


Plants in Our Rradrss* Gardkns: A good specimen of the Dragon's Mouth (Arum crinitum) 
Engraved for Gardrxinu Iu.uhtratrd from a photograph sent by Mr. Walter Laidlaw, 
Jedburgh Abbey Gardens, K.B. 


and in oosy spots about ferneries, to prevent its 
handsome foliage from being disfigured by 
wintry winds. One great merit of this is thac 
it may be used to ornament positions in whioh 
few other plants will thrive—as, for instance, 
under trees, groups of shrubs ; easily multiplied 
by division in the end of summer. Although 
not classified botanically with Arums, the 
Arum or Ethiopian Lily (Calla or Riehardia 
eethlopioa) oannot be left out in this connection, 
as it la of very similar appearanoe to the Arums 

S roperly so-called. This well-known green- 
ouse plant may be grown either as an aquatio 
in pleoes of ornamental water and fountain- 
basins, or in the open ground in cool, moist soil, 
and equally well in positions exposed to the full 
sun and in those whioh are shaded. Being so 
very distinct in leaf and beautiful in bloom, this 
old favourite will be seen to as much advantage 
grouped with the smaller fine leaved plants in 
beds as ever it has been In oar stoves or win¬ 
dows. It will do best in rioh and well-moistened 
borders or beds. It U hardy when treated as an 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

BORDER CARNATIONS. 

Thkbb are tew flowers more popular then the 
Carnation, or that repay a little extra attention 
better) either in pots or in the open ground; 
but there oan be no doubt but that its culture 
as a hardy plant has been iojured by reason of 
the notion that it requires taking up, potting, 
and pro too ting through the winter like any of 
the half-hardy bedding plants; and, as this 
entails a lot of labour and expense, many are 
deterred from growing what Is really one of the 
best Hewers possible for amateurs. In the first 
plaoe, everyone starting to grow Carnations 
should decide whether they are going in for out¬ 
door culture with the hardiest of kinds, or as 
pot-plants to be grown either wholly or par¬ 
tially under glass. For this latter purpose, the 
Tree varieties are the ones for winter and 
spring, while that gem of all, Souvenir de la 
Malmalson, for summer is one of the most pro¬ 
fitable flowers that oan be grown, for either 
market or private nse; but, except in the South 
of En gla nd , itoannot be recommended for outdoor 
culture; the blooms, being so large and heavy, 
suffer in purity of colour unless under some kind 
of protection. Then there are numerous varie¬ 
ties, such as the Piootess and show Carnation, 
that are hardly suitable for general culture, 
although In well-drained beds, and with the aid 
of a little covering over the roots, will pass 
safely through any winter in the open ground, 
for the simple reason that in oold frames any 
frost that is severe enough to reach their roots 
in the open soil will certainly not let them go 
free in cold frames, and in pots the frost gets at 
them more readily than in the open ground. 
But, after these are passed over to the 
care of those who have time and means 
to do them well, there are plenty of 
good, hardy sorts that will pass through any 
winter that leaves such shrubs as the Laurel 
fresh and green, and the oases when the ther¬ 
mometer runs down to ziro are happily rare In 
this country, and when a fall of snow takes 
plaoe before it, such dwarf plants as the Carna¬ 
tion are even then safe as possible in the open 
ground. I may mention the white-fringed and 
arimson Clove as being amongtt the beit for 
outdoor culture, while many of the striped and 
self Carnations are all that oan be desired. The 

K e»t thing, as I find, In keepingup a stock is to 
>ve plenty of young sturdy plants always 
ooming on, as these pass safely through winters 
that prove fatal to old leggy plants. I propa¬ 
gate a quantity by cuttings every year and 
seldom put these in before September or even 
later, and I have put in hundreds under hand- 
g issso o in October, and quite 90 per oent. 
have made good plants—in fact, they will strike 
root at any time of the year if the soil is natur¬ 
ally porous and gritty, and if not, a good dron¬ 
ing of road-scrapings should be employed. Seed¬ 
lings are very interesting to rain, and if sown 
in spring in a pot or pan, and planted out as soon 
as large enough, will make fine bushy plants by 
the winter, and I have never seen them injured 
by frost; and the following year, whether they 
prove good or bad, they will produce an 
enormous lot of bloom—in faot, I question if 
any plant of the same size will produce so 
manv. As regards late flowering, I have been 
outting blooms plentifully up to the present, and 
although a sharp spell of frost has out outdoor 
blooms off for a time, there are plenty of buds 
that look fresh and green, and appear like making 
Christmas gay, if only we get some mild, open 
weather to enable them to expand and cheer by 
their fragrance that festive season. 

James Groom, Gosport. 

9419.— Wintering: Auriculas. — They 
want no more care in the winter than the 
common Primrose—that is, if, as I presume, 
they belong not to the show but to the alpine 
section. Your oovering did more harm than 
good, and I do not wonder that many died—for 
they are impatient of stagnant moisture both 
at the roots and round the orowns. They should 
be in soil from which the heavy rains pass away 
freely, and they like an east aspect as the sun 
goes off them early in the day. Mine, however, 
are in the full sun, and do well A muloh of 
leaf-soil is good for them.—J. C. B. 

-Beware of coddling, as these are alpine 

plants, and fear no oold. If your bed Is well 


drained they will not hurt. I have had some 
for several winters in window-boxes In a north 
aspect and have never lost one. I have had 
them out of the ground altogether for six weeks, 
and when planted they grew all right. I make 
a point to take up all my plants in the spring of 
every year and cut away the hard roots, at the 
same time dividing the plants, and they soon 
throw out fresh roots and bloom freely.—J. G., 
Hertford . 

—— In my garden, which fa see east, slopes to ths north, 
and stands nearly 1,100 feet above sea level, I have many 
Auriculas. Taey bloom profusely evaiv year, though not 
protected In aay way. They gst thefir share of a little 
freih soli and manure sprinkled on the beds la late 
autumn; bbt otherwise receive no protection or attention 
whatever.— flLiDBaoox. 


HEDGES OF FLOWERING PLANTS. 
Hxdois formed with evergreens are ocmmonly 
met with, but evergreen and deciduous flower¬ 
ing shrubs are not much used for the purpose. 
I ao nob say that they are always ad nr isslble 
where non-flowering plants are used, but I think 
that flowering shrubs should have the prefer¬ 
ence when divisional lines are required in the 
pleasure-grounds or to divide the vegetable- 
ground from the rest of the garden. We might 
make good use of many of the auiok-growing, 
deciduous flowering shrubs and Roses in snob 
positions. The suitability of the common and 
hardy kinds of Roses to form a hedge is well 
illustrated in a garden near here, where there is 
a hedge nearly 200 yards long formed with 
many sorts of Roses, including several varieties 
of the Sootoh Brier, York and Lancaster, 
Malden’s Blush, the old pink Moss, the Cab¬ 
bage, and various other kinds. If left undis¬ 
turbed for a few years, these Rosee will send up 
a lob of suckers, by which it is easy to increase 
their numbers This hedge iu the season pro¬ 
duces more Rosee than oan be found in any 
other garden, for many miles round. With 
regard to 

Deciduous flowering shrubs, one has only 
to see the crimson-flowering Carrant (Ribas 
astrosangulneum) and Forsythia Fortune! grow¬ 
ing and flowering side by ails in the spring to 
be convinoed how effective these plants would 
be grown as a hedge, richer together or separately. 
In shelteredsituationsLeyoesteria formoia would 
make a beautiful hedge, and Hydrangea pani¬ 
culate grown in this way and lightly pruned 
would have a pretty effect. The pink ana white 
Weigelas and the Mock Orange (Phlladelphui), 
if not pruned too hard, will make grand lines 
in many plaoes where only ordinary evergreens 
are now to be seen. Amongst evergreen fl 3war¬ 
ing shrubs, none is more beautiful for this pur¬ 
pose than Kalmia latifolla, if allowed to grow 
Its own way. Berber!* Darwlnl is another 
beaubifal plaut for a hedge where there is spaoe. 
Suoh hedges are not desirable in all directions 
about the garden, but there are plenty of plaoes 
where one or more of them might be used with 
advantage. J. 

9403. — Growing Alstrcemerias— I am 
afraid, iu the spaoe at his disposal, and under 
the oonditlons described, ** S. D.” will hardly 
be able to obtain the best results from Alstrce¬ 
merias. In so narrow a border they will hardly 
be seen to full advantage, and though damp and 
oold are their great enemies, the opposite extreme 
Is unfavourable also; still, the ill effects of parch¬ 
ing may, to a considerable extent, be neutralised 
by mulching and watering, which I should cer¬ 
tainly recommend In dry weather. “ S. D.” 
may safely try Alsbroe merias in his border. 
They will probably do very fairly well, though, 
no doubt, under more favourable conditions they 
will do bebter. Owing to the dryness of the 
soil it will be advisable to put a liberal coating 
of rotten cow-manure and leaves over the drain¬ 
age in the bottom of the border. It is important 
to plant very deep, and also to see that the soil 
with which they are covered is not heavy. I 
always add a considerable portion of leaf-mould 
and turf-mould to mine. The present is not a 
good time to plant. It ought to have been done 
much earlier in autumn. The roots are peculiar, 
and consist of a quantity of fine fleshy threads, 
which thicken at the ends into a kind of tuber. 
In planting, the threads ought to be spread out 
quite flat on the soil; and the best guide as to 
the distance at which to plant is not to allow 
the tubers to touch. The best way of getting 
up a stock of Alstroenerlat is to save seed. 


which is easily done. I have now iomi bU I 
strong little plants raised from seed ssvsi thl» 
autumn. If successfully grown the Medltatm, 
said to flower the first year, bat I osnnot iu 
from experience that they do so. If >< g fy* 
would like to try the seed of some ipeoUli* 
good well-ooloured varieties I shall be happy l 
give him some if he sends me hli addra* I 
would warn him against introducing aaria. 
Maos Into his border, unless he is prepared a 
give it np entirely to It, for if onoe establish'd 
it is impossible to get rid of it; and further w 
is by no means tcrapulout about remainfei 
exactly where it was planted; and its fortnitaS 
appearance among the bright-pinki and deep 
roses sometimes leads to rather alarming effesu. 

I noticed some weeks ago in Oardefing that 
Alstrce uari&s were epoken of at “ Herb Ulin'’ 
—a name to which I demur. Abtrcemeriai 
have already the excellent English name of 
“Peruvian Lilies.” Another it not needed, 
especially such a questionable one as “ Herb 
Lillee.” “Herb” and “Lllv” do not appear 
to me to oombine well, and if herb la intended 
to be need in its more strictly botanhal eemeoi 
“ herbaceous ” It is surely not quit* distinctive 
enough for a specific name.—H. M. W. 

-If you oan give them plenty of water is 

summer they will do very well, for it li cold 
and wet in winter that ao often kills or Injun 
them. In a general way this family doei but 
at the foot of a annny wall, as the drainage li 
better there than in the open ground. They, 
however, like good food and molitort when 
growing, and yon should therefore deeply dig 
the ground and work In some rotten dong; a 
muloh of rotten manure will also be helpful, and 
a covering of leaf-soil or Cocoa-fibre in winter 
will keep them safe. Plant in March about 
one foot apart.—B yflekt. 

9153 —Lichen, &o., on a waU.-Tw 
following plants will grow in ths orevioei of aa 
old stone wall: Aubrtetla purpurea end ohhen, 
Campanula garganioe, rotundifolia, and fragOii, 
Chelranthui Cheiri, Erin us alplnns, Linaria 
cymbalaria, Llnum alpinum, Saxifrages (aasy 
species), Had a ms (ditto), Ssmpervivams (ditto), 
Slleno a'peatris. Many Ferns will snooted os 
the shaJy side, such is Csteraca oflhininun sod 
many of the dwarf Asplenlnms, inolnding ths 
Wall Rue (A. Rata mnraria), A. Triohos&aau, 
A. virlde, Ac —E. H. 

93*z. -Plants against wire-netting. - Wooid 
not JAsmlnam andlflaram meet “ PeterV' nqainMoft? 
Ao it Is a good plant (or twining amoaflirirtiiaUlig. vi 
bM a pretty efi *ol In ths winter and eariy iprlw.-A. 1, 

Kent. 
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PROTECTING THE ROOTS OP PlANTi 

Now that we have had a touch of winter, sad 
severe frosts may be more or lees frtqaent for 
some time, it may be well to remind amateur 
gardeners of the necessity of protecting tba 
roots as well aa the tops of plants, for they in 
even more ansoeptible to injury than ths lattw, 
especially in plants of a hard, woody nature,aid 
I would especially urge the great gain that 
arises from mulching or oovering ths lurim 
soil with some kind of material to preserve the 
roots from sadden flaotuatdoni of temptratan 
as well as the drying effects of wind Iroeti. 
Newly planted trees and shrubs are espt dffl 
benefited by a oovering over the roots, while 
any established plants of doubtful hard bra 
suoh aa Tea Roses, that suffer greatly If tkeeoil 
is left bare, will para through very tsvsw 
weather safely if a oovering of litter or dry Fun 
fronds is placed over the roots. I used hardly 
■ay that all plants In pots should be plunged » 
leaves or ashes, or they are In a far i«n* 
position than the same kind of plant in 
ground, as It doss not taka muon frost to g® 
through an ordinary flower-pot, and the r»ra 
get frozen, while those in open soil that are a 
few inches below the surface are safe. Wtodo*- 
boxes, too, are soon frozen through, and evw 
the hardiest plants suffer, and If exoeptw®* 
oold prevails some sort of oovering,aboald® 
put along the sides of the boxes, whtie a go*j 
ooatdng of Coooa-nut-fibre on ths snrfaoe wu 
keep out a good deal of frost I may 
that the roots suffer a good deal more If ths so* 
is over charged with moisture than when lie 
rather dry, and it ia therefore advisable no* 
water too frealy if frost threatens, bat as 
as mild weather prevail* the water-pot 
freely need If required. J* °*» 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

FIN E-FOLI AGED PL ANTS FOR ROOMS, &o. 
Now that the list of flowering plants suitable 
for room decoration or cool houses is getting oon- 
traoted, people tarn to foliage plants with more 
favour than they have bestowed on them for 
some time ; and well they repay any attention 
that may be given to them. Many of the 
most useful are very easily propagated, and 
their requirements are of the simplest kind. 
Anyone who has a greenhouse that can be kept 
at about 50 degs. in winter may enjoy a fine 
display of these very useful plants that not only 
make the glass-house look furnished and enjoy¬ 
able daring the time that pot-plants are in 
greatest request, but they are always ready at 
hand for table or room decoration, at social 
gatherings which are all the more enjoyable 
when the rooms are well supplied with fresh 
foliage. The following is a select list of the best 
■orbs that can be grown, and which any amateur 
could manage very well. 

Aralia Sieboldi, or what is known as the 
evergreen Fig, by reason of the foliage having a 


supplied wibh liquid stimulants, and are readily 
increased by division ; very graceful for vases. 

Cypirus altbrnifolius, with tall, Reed-like 
stems and umbrella-shaped heads of leaves, are 
excellent plants for vases or groups ; increased 
by division. Several other varieties of this 
family are equally good. 

Dracaenas of the green-leaved or bronze sec¬ 
tion are amongst the best of plants that can be 
cultivated. D. australis, D. gracilis, and several 
others make beautiful pyramidal specimens that 
may be grown to a large size in small pots, and 
when they get bare of foliage at the base they 
may be restored bv cutting down oloie to the 
ground and utilising the tops for cuttings, as 
pieces of the stem strike root as readily as a Vine. 

Eucalyptus olobulus (Fever Gam-tree) is 
very elegant, if grown into good-shaped plants 
by potting on seedlings into fl inch or 8-lnoh 
pots. The silver-grey foliage is very effective, 
and the natural habit of the plant is excellent. 

New Zealand Flax (Phormiam tenax) and 
its variegated variety are splendid plants, very 
distinct, with long, sword-like leaves, that may 
be used in the outdoor garden all the summer, 
and look grand in entrance halls In the winter. 





A market specimen of Grevillea robusta. 


striking resemblance to that plant, succeeds woll 
in living rooms, the leaves being readily divested 
of dust or dirt. It grows freely in any good 
soil, and is readily increased by seed or by cut¬ 
tings. 

Araucaria excelsa. — One of the hand¬ 
somest of tender Conifers, growing very sym 
metrical and lasting for years in good condition, 
but not so readily increased as the preceding. 

Aspidistra lurida variegata, or Parlour 
Palm, is, perhaps, the best of all room plants. 
It grows freely in light, rioh soil, and is readily 
increased by division. 

Acacias, in varieby, are very lovely plants, 
with foliage equal to Ferns, beautifully serrated. 
They are of rapid growbh, and can be increased 
by means of seed, that, if sown in spring, will 
make good decorative plants by the following 
winter. 

Bamboos, in several varieties, make excellent 
pot-plants for cool houses, both the plain and 
variegated kinds being very ornamental. They 
may be grown to a large size in small ^pobs, if 
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Grevillea robust A —A very beautiful plant, 
with foliage like an Acacia. It may also be 
increased roadlly by seed Bown in spring and, if 
carefally tended, will last for years iu good con 
dition. A good average market specimen of 
this plant is here illustrated. 

J. Groom, Gosport. 

CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 

There is generally a scaroity of flowers at 
Christmas-time, when they are wanted in many 
cases more than at any other time. The fact 
that they are not so plentiful then demands 
that they should be used with great care. If 
used judiciously a few good flowers may be made 
to make a room or table look very attractive. A 
free use of leaves or sprays of choice evergreens, 
and some dried ornamental Grasses, is to be 
recommended ; and if these materials are taste¬ 
fully worked up a few choice flowers possessing 
distinct and striking colours will not fail to 
make pleasing arrangements. In deciding on 
the kind of materials to be used in the decep¬ 


tion of rooms, I have found that the size qf the 
room muBtto a certain extent guide the choioe. 
A large one will require a heavier material, such 
as rather large bunches of Ivy or the common 
green Holly for the corners and other prominent 
positions, and if a few plumes of Pampas Grass 
can be associated with them the effect will 
be more agreeable. In smaller rooms the 
material should be of a lighter oharaoter, 
such as short lengths of Ivy branches, varie¬ 
gated Holly and Euonymus. These should 
be used with care and taste. The effect 
will then be more pleasing than if a larger 
quantity is used. I have noticed that where 
there is plenty of evergreens there is often a 
disposition to use them too freely. The con¬ 
sequence is, the effect is too heavy, almost 
engendering a feeling of depression. A few 
bold features in the oorners of the room, 
and over the fire-plaoe and door, will be quite 
sufficient under ordinary circumstances if the 
large pictures and other pieces of furniture are 
gracefully draped with streamers composed of 
Ivy and berried Holly to make the whole 
arrangement satisfactory. When choosing the 
lighter materials, I prefer to select from amongst 
variegated plants the white or silver variegated 
Euonymus and Hollies, as the variegation is 
more disbinot by lamp-light than those with gold 
or yellow edged leaves. Although Holly is such 
a seasonable material when used alone, the 
oolour of the foliage is rather too dark to make 
a pleasing effect. A more 

Pleasing arrangement will be made if it is 
associated with variegated Ivy or the broad- 
leaf variegated Eu mymous. When each flowers 
as Chrysanthemums are available for use wibh 
the wall decorations, they should not be nlaosd 
too high. They require to be so placed that 
visitors may see them without making an effort 
bo ascertain what they are. For the table and 
sideboard decorations, the moab choice subjects 
must be reserved. Where the space to be 
decorated is considerable, a free use of green 
Moss and pieces of Selaglnella Krautslana 
may be made with good effect; and for the 
more choioe positions Fern fronds are in 
valuable. A ground work of greenery of 
either of the materials last mentioned will 
do much to make a few flowers go a long way, 
and they will be all the better for being 
associated with them. In the selection of 
flowers, I may mention that white and red are 
the most effective colours, yellow and the 
various shades of blue and purple being the least 
satisfactory. For the table very charming 
features may be made with Fern fronds associ¬ 
ated with the white Roman Hyacinths or the 
beautiful double-white Azalea Deutsche Porle. 
To accompany them the red and white Cyola- 
mens are very suitable, as are also for one even¬ 
ing’s use the flowers of the red and white 
single Piimulas; these are subjects which may 
be found in all gardens of any pretentions, as 
well as many more things of equal merlf, 
which, if arranged with a proper degroe of taste, 
will do much to make this festive season a 
pleasant one. J. C. C. 

947^.—Labour ia a garden —Tola is a 
very difficult question to answer under any cir¬ 
cumstances, and espaoially to wheD, as in the 
present instance, it is put so vaguely. So much 
depends upon how the garden is laid out, how 
much is flower garden, lawn, &c , and what ex¬ 
tent of kitchen garden and the kind of keeping 
required. Speaking roughly, three-fourths cf 
an acre of land, with a small greenhouse and 
vinery, and the usual number of frames for 
Cucumbers and Melons, would find an active 
man plenty of work. In woll kept gardens the 
usual estimate used to be ono man to an acre of 
land. Of course, the place with such a staff 
would be thoroughly well done; and at the 
present momenb there are but few pLcea so 
well-manned. I know single-handed gardeners 
who are managing satisfactorily gardens of an 
acre, with two greenhouses and the usual 
frames; but they are men who take great in¬ 
terest in their work, and do not confine them¬ 
selves to the usual regulation hours, and their 
services are appreciated by their employers. 
—E. H. 

- The question is a vague one. If you do 

your own gardening, and like the work, you 
may safely doablo the eizs of your patch. I and 
my son do not find an outside garden of between 
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7.000 and 8,000 square feet unmanageable; and, 
with a judicious mixture of herbaceous and 
bedding-plant*, we have abundanoe of flowers 
all the summer ; but it is necessary for both of 
ns to work hard in spring and autumn to get 
satisfactory results. Including frames, our glass 
covers 680 square feet. Probably a third of the 
above area, would be considered ample for a 
jobbing gardener to look after, because he works 
for pay—not for pleasure.— A. G. Butler. 

-▲ good deal depends upon the manner In which 

the garden is expected to be kept up In ordinary olr- 
oumetaaoei one man is allowed to an acre of garden ; but 
if glam-houses hare to be token Into aooount, that would 
make all the difference. If only a small greenhouse 
attached to the house has to be kept in good order, a 
man might manage three-quarters of an sore of garden 
besides thieve ry welL—J.D. E _ 

PERNS. 

NORTH AMERICAN HARDT FERNS. 

Axohistea viroinioa.— This is a beautiful 
plant found wild throughout Canada and the 
United States of America. It is deciduous, as 
the majority of the North American species of 
Ferns are, and I would, therefore, wish to say a 
few words upon them now beoause they can be 
removed and planted in autumn ana winter 
when the weather is open, and everything may 
be got into order and trim before the growing 
season comes about again, and therefore I have 
commenced with Anchistea. This is a plant 
which is often put into the genus Wood ward ia, 
bat from whioh classification, however, it may 
be readily distinguished by its underground 
stem or rhizome and by its having the veins all 
free between the sori and the margins. This 
Fern has been grown in this oountry for upwards 
of 50 years, and it has, as before said, a creep* 
ing underground rhizome. The fronds are 
freely produoed in the spring and summer 
months, and grow to a height of 18 inohes or 
2 feet; the fronds are pinnate, the plnme being 
pinnatifid, the colour on the upper side being 
pale soft-men, whilst below they are densly 
clothed with dark-brown sori. It is a very dis¬ 
tinct and pleasing kind, and would be a very 
nice addition to any collection grown'in the 
outdoor fernery. 

Adiantpm pedatum.— This is the 11 Maiden¬ 
hair Fern ” of Canada and the United States, 
where it must be very plentiful, judging from 
the great quantity of roots which I used to 
reoeive annually for many seasons from Canada. 
It is much prized by the dwellers on that side of 
the Atlantic, and no wonder, as I contend that 
it ia the most beautiful speoiee in the whole 
genus, and it is one that 1 would fain see in 
every garden In the land. It is a hardy plant; 
but as it starts into growth very early in the 
season its first young fronds are very liable to 
destruction by spring frosts, so, in order to 
prevent this, it is best to select a sheltered spot 
for it 1 , or to provide some protection for the early 
growths. This matter is deserving all attention 
and care, as fronds that are mutilated lose mnoh 
of their beauty, and I must oonfess that the 
most superb fronds of this plant I have ever 
seen were grown under glass in a cool fernery. 
Saving this slight drawback, however, the plant 
is very hardy, its roots being able to withstand 
a very severe winter unharmed. It is now 
nearly 250 years since this species first oame to 
this oountry. The plant extends to California 
and to northern India, and I have also reoelved 
a form from Japan which looks very muoh 
like this species. The fronds are pedate and 

E ow from a foot to 18 inohes high, all the stems 
bg an ebony-blaok in colour and the blunt 
pinnules are of a rich soft-green. This, curiously 
enough, is the only species of Adtantnm whioh 
is found in North America and Canada, saving 
the cosmopolitan plant known as the British 
Maiden-hair, which is found in nearly every 
known part of the globe, and this, I have had 
notice, is found in California and Florida. A. 
pedatum, I have found, thrives beet b a somewhat 
wet situation, and the soil should consist of 
about equal parts of peat and turfy loam, and I 
like to plant it out under the shelter of Fir-trees. 
In such a situation 1 have had it a oharmbg 
mass, and anyone havbg such an opportunity 
should plant it largely. 

Asplenium pinnatifidum.— In Spleenworts 
America does not appear to be rich, although 
some few species are different entirely from our 
own natives, and this one b particular; it is 
known as being an admirable mimic of another 


species called the “Walking Leaf” (Campto- 
sorus rhizophyllos), but In the last-named 
plant the fronds are viviparous at the pobts 
where they root, and so proceed onwaras b 
their so-called walk, whilst the Fern new under 
consideration, although it has a long tapering 
pobt, I have never seen or heard of its ever 
rooting and forming plants at the end. This 
Spleenwort is somewhat tender, and it is, I 
believe, for the most part a native of the warmer 
States of the Union, and it should be planted b 
a placs where it is not overrun by other plants, 
and b the wbter a pleat of wire-netting should 
be placed round it and the whole filled with 
leaves, whioh should be dry when first pat 
b. By this means I have seen the plant pre¬ 
served through three successive wbters, and it 
started and grew away fresh b the spring. It 
is of a prostrate habit, and should be planted b 
a somewhat stony soil, and this should be well 
drained. It looks best when set out on an emin¬ 
ence about level with the line of sight, as then 
all its beauties can be seen and nothing lost. 
The fronds vary from 4 inohes to 8 bones b 
length, they are lanceolate b outlbe, nearly 
pbnate at the base, becoming pinnatifid, ana 
ultiaiafeely simply lobed, and taper into a long 
and narrow pobt, the oolour being a rich, 
shbbg green, and it Is an evergreen. 

Asplenium Miohauxi Is a plant with very 
muoh the appearance of our own Lady Fern (A. 
filix-foemba), and is, bdeed, so much like it, 
that it ia a very difficult matter to tell them 
apart, the prboipal difference being b the plant 
having the stipes and all parts of the stem a 
deep red. It is a deciduous species of elegant 
growth, making fronds some 2 feet or 3 feet 
nigh, from a creeping rhizome; these are of a 
deep-green oolour, and very beautiful. 

J. Jarvis. 

9418 —A Tomato and Oacomber- 
house.—I sheald prefer to make It 12 feet wide, 
as this will give more length of rafters and a 
wider border, and the extra expanse will be but 
trifling. It will be absolutely necessary to divide 
it, as Tomatoes require more admission of air 
than Cnoumbers. The cisterns may be b any 
part of the house, but it will be more convenient 
tor watering if they are put in the centre of each 
compartment. There ii no difficulty b providing 
for turning the heat off one house at will. This 
is commonly done by means of valves. You will 
require two rows of 4-boh pipes round the house. 
—J. C. B. 

-Ten feet would be a suitable width for 

such a structure as the one described, but I 
should prefer to make it 12 feet, especially for 
the Tomatoes; besides, a 10-feet rafter starting 
from so near the ground-lbe would need a sharp 
pitoh to afford sufficient head-room. I should 
also allow at least six courses of briokwork for 
the sides, so as to obtab a height of 18 bohes to 
the wall-plate. The bed for the Cnoumbers 
must be at least 1 foot from the ground, espe¬ 
cially if there are pipes beneath it, as there 
should be for early work at any rate, while that 
for the Tomatoes will be all the better if raised 
to the same height, and the wall should rise 
6 bches, if not 1 foot, higher stUl at the baok. 
Divide the house into two parts by all means, by 
means of a partition and door, and grow the 
Tomatoes b one and the Cucumbers b the 
other, as they require different treatment and 
temperature. A cistern b the Tomato division 
is not necessary, nor bdeed desirable, as the 
bed should be solid, but a good sized one b the 
Cucumber end would be very beneficial. This 
last must be the warmeet, and for early work 
should have four rows of 4-bch piping on each 
side—two beneath the bed and two above it— 
though b summer half the quantity would do. 
Two on each side would be ample for the 
Tomatoes. The heat could be shut off from the 
latter when not required, by having a cross-pipe 
from the flow to the return at the end of the 
Cucumber-house, with a valve b It.—B. O. R. 

M 62 — Greenhouse chimney smoking. — This 
is sometimes a question of peeper stoking. If toe Are Is 
kept well to the book, and the fresh feel to the front of the 
Are-plaoe, the smoke in passing over the clear Are at the 
baok is consumed, or, at least, toe combustible matter Is 
taken out. Why not burn ooke ?— E. H. 

-Your ohlmney smokes beoauie you do not use the 

right kind of fuel. If good gas ooke is burnt there will be 
little or no smoke, exoept for a short time when the Are is 
newly lighted, while by using anthracite ooal the 
nuleanoe complained of is entirely avoided, and a good and 
lasting heat obtained with a minimum of trouble sad 
i.-B 0. R. 
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INDOOR PLANTS, 

PLANTS IN PIT8 AND FRAMES. 

It is somewhat) remarkable, bat it is also! bom 
the less, that plants kept in pits and frj£« 
during the wbter b pots suffer more from tb 
depredations of slogs than those planted out Z 
a bed of soil. This is not saying that it fa 
batter b all oaaea to dispense with pots: thifcfa 
a question that mast be decided by the chine 
ter of the subjects cultivated. What I mean L 
that ia gardene maoh infested by slags h fa» 
good plan, when the enbjsots grown admit ofit 
to plant them out b a bed of soil in preferanoa 
to having them b pots. The use of pots isemi 
to offer every encouragement and shelter forth 
sings. They not only retire to the hole in thi 
bottom of the pot during the day, bat they nuv 
be found b the soil beneath them sa well u 
nestling round the eidee, waiting for the dark, 
neoe to appear before commencing their deetno* 
tive operations. This is no fancied grievuoe. 
The pits and frames b my own garden as I writs 
furnish all the evidenoe that is wanted to press 
the advantage of planting b beds of loll instead 
of pots. In the structures referred to I bars 
amongst other things, two or three hnndrej 
Carnations, about one-third of them io pots; 
the others are planted out. The plants b pots 
are already terribly disfigured by singe, so mate 
so that I nave had to remove them to another 
■tractors— many of the ohoioest kinds—to pre¬ 
serve them. In lookbg over those planted eat, 
I do not find smy bjnry done to them. It lathe 
earns b the oaee of other kinds of plants; Its 
■lags are found to bfeet in the greatest non* 
ben where they are 

Cultivated in pots. —The only way that I 
have found to reduce their number b to lift 
up and examine every plant carefully oooea 
week, and, of course, kill the enemy. A better 
plan still is to take out every plant, and when 
the frame b quite empty to rake over the ssr- 
faoe and search each corner for any sings. 
Bafore the plants are returned again, the soil or 
ashes round the sides and ends should bi 
sprinkled with fresh coal-ashes, with the dm 
removed, as slugs cannot travel ao well over tee 
■harp and ragged surface of the cinders. The 
drier the interior of these strictures can be kepi 
now the better. Where there are only s few 
plants to deal with, they should be tabu outef 
the frame, and stood on the ground emttids 
when they want water. Damp and dirt offer 
jant the conditions these creatures revel b; (or 
shat reason, oleanlbeee is ef the first importance 
b the management of frames. Every dead and 
decaying leaf should be picked off on Its first 
appearance. Thb is especially necessary b the 
case of Violets. They usually have so many 
leaves whioh are eo near the ground, that they 
require bo be looked over at least onoe a-veek 
to pick off any deoaying matter, as, If it h 
allowed to aooumulate, both damp and vermis 
will do more or lean bjnry to the nowm. 

J. C. C, 

9416— Zonal Pelargoniums. -Thk h 
tiie worst time of year in whioh to cut plants 
baok. Nothing would, b any case, bs gtissd 
by so doing, as they will not grow until spring, 
and there would bs muoh danger of thslr ret¬ 
ting. The middle of March will beooonenoaga, 
ana yon {mast water very carefully until they 
break again. This clans of plant Is tore to get 
rather lanky, if sallowed to go on bloombs all 
through the summer without hbdranoe. Ii 1» 
a good plan to put b some cuttings is 
April, sand grow them along ontol-eoan- 
They make by autumn nice bushy plants, tint 
will bloom b wbter and spring.—J. C. B. 

9463 —Roman Hyacinths aLlng -Pwkifs my 
have been overfed. Equal pur to o( loam and n»w®J* 
make an oveirloh c om post. Coal-ashes an abooMn 
worst material in whioh to plunge she pate Tin wj" 
are probably rained lor this year. U» nsxl jyyj* 
oompost, loam four parts, one part leaf-mould, ooedMfK 
manure, and one of sand. Cover 4 m bulbs 
with Ooooa-Abre refuse, and do nos water then mm* 
plunging.—J- D. E. 

-Youeay that you watered your bulbs wbs 

planted, and after makbg a quarter of an mte 
In growth they shrivelled. In October I pe** 1 
np some Roman Hyaobths b a mixture o f 
leaf-mould, rotten manure, and sand, oovarng 
them half up the bulb with silver sand. 1 » ,B 
dipped the pete and stood them upon the ts» 

As noon as growth oommenoed 1 gsve s •* 
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watering with weak liquid-manure, and from 
that time they have had rain-water twioe a week. 
They are now in full bloom. Give your bulbo 
plenty of drainage, and when they begin to 
grow do not omit to keep the earth moist.— 
A G. Butler. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS FOR MARKET 
IN WINTER. 

Where well grown, in a pure atmosphere and 
suitable quarters, how gay and cheerful these 
ever- charming plants are still. In several of the 
large florists’and market-growers'establishments 
near London the houses devoted to winter 
flowering Zonals now present a most brilliant 
appearance, little, if at all, inferior to that of a 
well-grown bed in the open air in July. Well- 
prepared plants have been pushing up their 
flower-stems lately “as thick as leaves in Val- 
lambrosa,” and these, aided by the bright sun¬ 
shine we have had, are expanding rapidly ; and 
though the most forward are cat twioe or thrioe 
a week the display will be kept up until nearly 
Christmas, when the demand for bright colour 
is always brisk, and all that are fit will be out. 
For cutting purposes the double flowered vaxie- 


is maintained, and they soon become bristling 
with buds. Within reaoh of the smoke of large 
towns Zonals do not flower at all satisfactorily, 
but in an open oountry place they cause very 
little trouble, and bloom with really surprising 
freedom. B. C. R. 


HYBRID BEGONIAS. 

If the intercrossing of the various species of 
Begonias had done nothing more than giving us 
the present race of tuberous-rooted summer¬ 
flowering kinds, the value of which for deoora- 
tive purposes it is impossible to over-estimate, 
it would have accomplished marvellously good 
work, but there are apparently “fresh fields 
and pastures new ” still opening up before us, 
and possibilities that we cannot yet estimate. 
The latest and beat addition to the protean 
forms of this wonderful plant is a series of 
hybrids between a species called B. soootrana 
and some members of the tuberous-rooted 
section. Begonia soootrana is also a tuberous - 
rooted kind, with almost circular, peltate leaves, 
and an abundance of small but bright rosy-pink 
flowers, but unlike the older race of hybrids 
from B Veitchi, B. boliviana, B. rosea, Ac., 
which bloom only in the summer and early 
autumn, and go to rest in the winter, B. soco 
trana blooms naturally at midwinter, and re 
mains dormant while the others are in full 
growth. The first of the olass was 

Begonia John Heal, the result of a cross 
between B. socotranaand a tuberous kind called 
Viscountess Doueraile. It is a pretty, compact¬ 
growing plant, seldom attaining 12 Inches in 
height, with heart-shaped leaves, and numerous 
nearly erect flowers from 1 inch to 1 i inches 
across, of a bright, rosy-carmine colour. It 
blooms, in a warm greenhouse or intermediate 
temperature, from about October until some time 
in January, and the flowers (all of which are 
curiously enough males) last a long time when 
cut and placed in water. The next is B. Adonis. 
This was raised from a tuberous kind crossed 
with pollen from the last-named. It is of stronger 
growth than John Heal, very bushy in growth, 
with bright magenta-rose coloured flowers, some 
2 inches or 2& inches across, but they droop so 
much that the plant is more suitable for baskets 
than anything else. A fine plant of this variety 
was exhibited by Messrs. Veitoh at the recent 
Chrysanthemum Conference. Another hybrid 
between B. socotrana and a tuberous variety 
called Winter Gem, is said to be the finest of all, 
but this I have not yet seen. The flowers are 
large, and of a carmine crimson colour. Some 
Pretty and useful hybrids between B. 
Martiana and some of the tuberous kinds have 
also been raised. Some years ago I crossed a 
tuberous kind with pollen from one of the best 
of the Rex section, and among a number of 
seedlings had one with prettily variegated 
foliage and crimson flowers about 3 inches 
aorose, but this I have unfortunately since lost. 
I have also tried to cross B. weltoniensis with 
pollen from the tuberous section, but though the 
pods swelled they always drop before they are ripe. 
But there are plenty of others t>o choose from, 
and, as I have said, a wide field for experiment 
in this direction. B. C. R. 



Flowers and foliage of Zonal Pelargoniums. 


9383. — How to raiso and grow 
Azaleie.—In order to root freely, the cuttings 
should be neither too much matured or “ hard " 
at the base, nor, on the other hand, so soft as to 
ba liable to either deoay or shrivel before root¬ 
ing. The best will be found on plants that have 
been slightly forced in May or tne early part of 
June. Take them off with a heel when about 
3 inches long, using a sharp knife. Remove the 
lower leaves, trim the base quite smooth, and 
insert them rather thiokly and quite firmly in 
5-lnoh or 6-inch pots, half full of drainage, with 
an inch or so of rough siftings above it, then an 
inch or two of very sandy fibrous peat, and 
fill up with pure, clear silver sand Water 
them In well, and when the foliage is dry again 
plaoe them in a close frame or propagating-box 
in a warm greenhouse ; or cover each pot with 
a bell-glass, fitting just within the rim, and 
shade from all direct sunshine. Remove or tilt 
the glasses slightly for a couple of hours every 
day to prevent damping, doing this preferably 
at night, when evaporation is much less rapid 
than in the day.. The pots should be stood on, 
or plunged in, some moiat material, suoh as 
Cocoa-nut-fibre or ashes, and the soil or sand 


must be kept constantly but moderately moiat 
also. As soon as the cuttings begin to look up, 
or are fonnd to have formed a oallus at the 
base, the pots should be plunged in a gentle 
bottom-heat of about 70 degs., and still be kept 
close and moist. This is a better plan than 
lacing them at once in bottom heat, as some 
o. When rooted and commencing to grow, 

f ’ive more air, and shortly after expose them 
ully to the atmosphere of the house. Having 
gained a little strength, they may be very care 
fully placed singly in small pots, using nothing 
but sandy peat, and pressing this fairly firm. 
Keep close for a time, and winter in a rather 
moist atmosphere at 50 degs. to 60 degs. The 
points should be pinched out before the main 
shoot becomes too long, in order to make them 
bushy. In the spring encourage a vigorous 
growth by means of plenty of warmth and 
moisture, and when fit give them a shift into 
4£-inch pots and stop again as soon as the 
shoots have grown 3 inches or 4 inches. The 
following year they may have 6-inch or 7 Inch 
pots, and be treated as established plants. They 
will bloom the next spring, but any buds formed 
while in a small state should be pinched out. 
Azaleas may also be raised from seed, which is 
to be sown in well drained pots of sandy peat in 
the spring, and placed in a hotbed or propagat¬ 
ing house. When sufficiently large pot them 
off^ and give the same treatment tubsequently 
as indicated for plants raised from cuttings. 
Many of the more robust-growing varieties 
succeed admirably when grown from cuttings, 
and trained in bush form; but standards on 
dean stems must be grafted on some common 
stock at the required height. When fairly 
rooted and growing, the plants may be grown 
on under cool treatment in an ordinary green¬ 
house ; but in this way they will neither advance 
so rapidly nor make such ttrong plants as if 
afforded more generous treatment while young. 
—B. C. R. 

- Azaleas may be raised from seeds, but 

it is not customary to do so, for the simple 
reason that they would not come true, and a 
large proportion would be of inferior qaality to 
named kinds. They are propagated either by 
grafting or by means of cuttings, the latter 
beingthe preferable method when but afew plants 
are required. Indeed, small growers will find 
it better to purchase the limited stock they have 
room for, as plants can now be bought cheaply 
that will immediately give a return for the 
outlay, whereas an Azalea from a cutting re 
quires three years, under ordinary greenhorn e 
culture, to bring it to a flowering condition. The 
right time to put in the outtings is in July or 
the beginning of August, just as the wood be 
gins to mature. The pots should have 2 inches 
of drainage, with some fibrous material on it. 
The soil most be peat, sifted floe, with one fifth 
of sand, leaving room for a good inch of silver 
sand, which should be made level with the 
rim of the pot. Moisten the whole material 
thoroughly, and insert the cuttings firmly. Keep 
them In a frame shaded from sun till the begin 
ning of Ootober, and then put them in a house 
where the temperature is about 50 degs. through 
the winter, and under a handlight. They will 
strike during the winter.—J. C. B. 

9465.— Wintering a Plumbago capenels.—lo a 
oool-house this plant loses its leaves in winter, and when 
the plants are large, they should be pruned somewhat hard 
back at this season, and kept much drier than In summer 
-E. H. 

- The plant is sure to lose Its foliage, 

particularly In so low a temperature. Some of 
the more straggling shoots may be removed or 
shortened slightly now, but better leave it alone 
till spring, and then out it back as much as you 
like, though the strong young shoots of this year 
will probably push out blooming laterals at 
almost every joint next summer. Keep it 
almost dry at the root, and it will be all right if 
the frost is just excluded.—B. G. R. 

9448 —Lilies for pot culture. —The 
most ehowy and popular of all Lilies for pot 
culture is L auratum, the golden-rayed Japan 
Lily ; next to it in importance is L. speciosum 
(lancifoliutn) and its varieties—viz., L. speciosum 
album and L. speciosum rubrum; there is a 
pretty rose form also. L. longiflorum var. 
Harris! is a very beautiful white Lily, and is 
excellent for early forcing. The Tiger Lily (L. 
tigrinum) I have grown very successfully in 
pots ; but it is far more effective in a well-chosen 
position out-of-doors. The pretty little L, 
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ties are greatly preferred to the singles, except 
in some oases the fine old Vesuvius and some of the 
pink kinds, as Lady Sheffield, Ac., as they 
require no gumming, and the petals do not drop, 
but wither on the stalk. On this account the 
double kinds are now almost exclusively grown 
for the production of out flowers, the favourite 
variety Doing the beautiful deep-scarlet Raspail, 
which is cultivated by the market growers to a 
greater extent than all the other kinds put 
oogether, and under suitable conditions continues 
in bloom during the whole of the winter. Double 
white fiowere are much in demand, but though 
the old candidisaima plena does fairly well in 
some places up to the end of the year it is often 
shy and uncertain, and a double white of equal 
excellence with Raspail, as well as a really good 
bright rose-pink, would be hailed with delight. 
The plants are almost invariably grown in 5 inch 
or 6-inoh pots, the outtings being struck in the 
spring and grown on under glass until the bloom 
Ing pots are reached and becoming filled with 
roots. They are then stood on ashes in a sunny 
position out of-doors, watered just enough to 
keep the foliage fresh and the plants slowly 
growing, and all flower-buds are picked off until 
five or six weeks before flowers are wanted. In 
September they are removed to low and very 
light span-roofed houses to bloom, where a tem¬ 
perature of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. or 70 degs. 
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tenuifoliam is a nioe pot plant. Indeed, moet of 
them will do as pot plants; but I reoommend L. 
anratnm ia variety, L. speolosum in great 
variety, and the Bermuda Lily (L longiflorum 
Harris!). They are good greenhouse plants, and 
like plenty of air ana light.—J. D. £. 

-A cool-house temperature of 45 dega. to 50 

degs. in winter does well tor Lilies, ordinary hardy 
or half-hardy types. It is not easy to seleot a 
dozen good bloomers of the former type for pot 
culture ; indeed, they all do so much better out- 
of-doors that it seems a pity to pot them. Of 
the forma which I have tried, the following 
have given the best results: Lilium anratnm, 
auratum rubro-vittatum, longiflorum, andspeol- 
osum rubrum. Others are generally reoom- 
mended, but I have found them go off just 
before blooming — viz , longiflorum Harris!, 
Szovitzianum, and others, whereas in the open 
border they have given no trouble, and have 
done well. I have found Anthericum liliastrum 
a good Lily-like plant for box cultuie — indeed, 
it will stand much rough treatment and jet 
flower abundantly. The Scarborough Lily 
(Vallota purpurea) is a well-known and very 
showy oool greenhouse bulbous plant of easy 
oulture.—A. G. Butler. 


THE AMAZON LILY (EUCHARI3 AMA¬ 
ZON IC A) AND ITS CULTURE. 

have never experienced any difficulty in 
growing and flowering this choioe and very 

n ular bulbous plant satisfactorily. Indeed, 
ave plants of this free-flowering Lily in 
bloom more or less throughout the year, and 
some of them have not been disturbed at the 
roots for several years. There is no more 


plant that I am acquainted with than this. 
Judging from the information whioh from time 
to time reaches me through friends in reference 
to their plants being infested with what is now 
known as the Eucharis mite, and also from the 
appearance of a friend’s plants which a few 
months previously were robust and healthy- 
looking, I am fully convinced that in many cases 
it is the treatment whioh the plants receive 
that predisposes them to disease; that is to 
say, if strong, clean plants to start wibh are 
kept in a low temperature and saturated with 
water at the roots, in addition to subjecting 
them to a too humid and, it may be, stagnant 
atmosphere, disease is sure to follow. Over¬ 
potting, too, like over-watering, must be avoided 
if success is to be attained, and to aohieve this 
it is not by any means necessary to repot the 
plants every year. In support of this assertion, 
I may say that our plants have not been disturbed 
at the roots for three years, and previous to 
this they had not been potted for five years. 
However, I think that a period of three years is 
qaite long enough in a general way to allow the 

f lants to remain in the same soiL For potting 
use 

Compost consisting of three parts good fibry 
loam and one of pulverised oow-manure or horse- 
droppings, charcoal, and lime rubble, with a 
dash of fresh soot, well mixed. A sprink¬ 
ling of fresh soot is put immediately on the 
top layer of fine crocks to prevent the ingress 
of worms, followed by a layer of Sphagnum 
Mobs. In potting, the bulbs should be kept 
close to the surface, and the soil be pressed 
moderately firm about the roots. The pots con¬ 
taining the bulbs so potted are stood on the 
centre bed of a small plant stove, underneath 
which are two hot-water pipes covered with 
ooarse gravel, with 2 inches or 3 inches thick of 
fine sbil on the top, and given tepid water to 
settle the soil around the roots, afterwards shad- 
in the plants from bright sunshine until root 
action has taken place. After tibia, the plants 
should not receive any water at the roots until 
they have pushed into the soil, which they will 
do freely in the warm stove temperature ; the 
plants should, however, be damped overhead 
morning and afternoon when the house is being 
syringed. After the roots have taken well to 
the soil weak liquid -manure at a temperature of 
about 80 degs. should be given in sufficient 
quantity to moisten the soil when the condition 
of the latter indicates the necessity of its appli¬ 
cation. These supplies will greatly assist the 
plants to fill their pots with large fleshy roots, 
and at the same time develop plenty of large 
leaves of firm texture as well as several flower- 


spikes eaoh, within four months from the time 
of potting if all goes well. Continue the judi¬ 
cious application of lukewarm 

Liquid-manure at the roots for about three 
weeks after the plants have gone out of flower. 
Then withhold the supplies from the roots, 
when after a few weeks’ rest most of the bulbs 
will send up a flower-spike. Tepid liquid- 
manure should be again given at the roots, and 
continued as already advised, afterwards with¬ 
holding water from the roots, &c. Thus treated, 
plants of this choice Lily may, where there are 
sufficient plants for small batches to be operated 
on at short intervals, be had in flower all the 
year through. An occasional watering at the 
roots with weak soot-water will prove beneficial 
to the plants; its application is conducive to the 
production of large dark-green leaves as well as 
the abolition of insects, all of whioh are warded 
off by the use of fresh soot. W. 

BEGONIA OCT AIRE. 

The more I see of this exquisite doable white- 
flowered variety (tuberous), the more I admire 
it, and really think it one of the finest, if not the 
very best, doubles ever raised. We have plenty 
of varieties that produce larger, much larger, 
flowers, and some, perhaps, of slightly finer 
form, but none purer in colour, while as regards 
floriferousness, dwarf and brandling habit, and 
constancy of character, I know of nothing to 
touoh it. Still another good point is that the 
flowers do not drop, but are held firmly and 
well up on short, stout root-stalks. It Is 
readily propagated by means of outtiugs, and 
appears to lose none of its vigour when increased 
in this way, as so many others of its class do. I 
saw a fine batch of it at Messrs. Cannell’s 
(Swanley) nursery the other day, whioh, though 
November had already set in, were still in full 
leaf and bloom. The plant?, whioh numbered 
some hundreds, presented the appearanoe of a 
perfeot sheet of snow white blossoms, and even 
recently rooted cuttings in small 60 (24 inch) 
pots were already carrying their two or three 
flowers a piece. That it will bear propagation 
to the extent it evidently does speaks well for 
its constitution, and, exoept the old Rosamonde 
(pink), I do not remember any other double 
Begonia that remained so true to character as 
this. B. C. R. 


GROWING LILIES IN POTS. 

Most of the failures that ooour in pot-grown 
Lilies may be attributed to the repotting being 
deferred until the roots have begun to move. 
The young roots are exeremely brittle, so that 
when the old soil has to be shaken out it is im¬ 
possible to prevent the roots being broken. Any 
harm done in this way is much more injurious 
to Lilies than to most other plants, as they 
seem almost incapable of making good the loss 
of young roots. Most of the old roots die annually 
about the time the tops die down. The period 
that intervenes between the decay of the tops 
and the recommencement of root-growth varies 
considerably in different species. L. oandidum, 
whioh is now much used as a pot plant, is the 
quickest in commencing to posh roots after the 
stems have died. There is no fixed time when 
the plants are in a condition to require potting, 
as the time they are started and the way they 
are subsequently treated have much to do with 
the completion of the growth; consequently, 
it is necessary to repot when each set of bulbs 
happens to be in a state that requires it. 
My practice is to repot every year. If the 
bulbs remain a second season in the same soil, 
assistance by the aid of manure • water is 
given, but there is less increase in the size of 
the small bulbs, and those that have attained 
full size do not bloom so well as when the 
soil is annually renewed. For most Lilies good 
turfy loam, with a moderate quantity of fibrous 
peat, some leaf-mould, rotten manure, and sand 
is a good compost. The different forms of L. 
pardalinum do best in pest alone, but wherever 
peat Is used, either wholly or in part, it should 
contain plenty of fibre. The heavy, black, boggy 
stuff that is sometimes used for pot plants is 
totally unsuioed for Lilies, as for most other 
things. Some Lilies require more room than 
others, but it is a mistake to overpot any. L. 
auratum is an instance, especially when the 
bulbs are newly imported, and in no case is it 
well to grow too many bulbs in a pot. L. speoio- 
sum will bear larger, pots, but seven or eight 
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f ood-sized bulbs, are enough for a 15 inch or 
6 inch pot. It will generally bs found better 
to have tnree or four bulbs together than a large 
number. The soil should not be too moist wfaea 
used, and care ahould be taken that it him 
afterwards drenched with heavy rains. On tk 
other hand, it must not be let to gettoo dry orthi 
young roots will suffer. An ordinary garde 
frame, with the lights at hand, so that they ciq 
be put on when the weather it wet is the meat 
suitable place to keep the bulbs in during the 
autumn. L. Harrisi, L eximium, and the cos. 
mon variety of L - longiflorum, that flowered ia 
spring, and also any plants of L auratum that 
bloomed early should now be attended to. T. 

CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

“T.,” writing on p. 415, does well to call 
attention to the beauty and value of these now 
popular flowers, and all those he mentions are 
among the very best. For all general pnrpoaaa, 
and especially for supplying cut flowers for 
almost any kind of decoration, these so called 
Caotus, but more properly, decorative, Dahliu 
are superior to auy of the other section!, having 
neither the lumpiness of the show and fancy 
varieties on the one hand, nor the flimsy 
ohnraoter of the singles, whioh, pretty as they 
undoubtedly are, are comparatiiVdly uselesifrom 
the way in which the petals fall soon after they 
are gathered. But beautiful and excellent in 
every way as those mentioned by “T.” are, 
there are now several newer and finer varietim 
in cultivation. Foremost among these are 
Anthea, a 'handsome flower of a vivid orange- 
soar let colour that attracts the eye at oner, and 
a group of which would afford a brilliant min 
of colour. Another first-class variety is Wa. 
Darville, a lovely bright-purple flower, exceed¬ 
ingly free, and throwing its flowers well up 
above the leave*. Zulu is a very deep maroon 
crimson flower, shaded wibh purple. Honoris 
of a rich golden-yellow colour, and admirable 
ia form), Amphion (orange and yellow, gsod), 
S. S. Hollings (so dark a crimson as fcoba almost 
black), Miss Jekyll (deep-orange), Gensnl 
Gordon (a rich reddish-crimson flower), sad j 
Wm. Rayner is sure to find favour from its , 
terra-cotta hue. 1 hardly knew what to think | 
of Henry Patriok yet It is certainly very free 
and good, bat I do not like the colour, la tome 
lights it does not seem white at all, bat a kind 
of dirty French grey. All the above ars good, 
and worth growing, bat the first three or four 
everyone should grow. Many of theis Csctm 
Dahlias are not so' new as they are generally 
supposed to bs. The original and typical 
Juarezl was sent as a icrap of dry root frw 
Mexico to a Dutch florist iu 1372, and brought 
to this oounbry three or four years later by Mr. 
Cullingford. I found Constance, &i welt ai a j 
beautiful yellow form of lb, in a Welih gardm 
two years ago, where they had been cnltivaud 
for fifty or sixty years, and in another one i 
flower almost the exact counterpart of Mn. 
Hawkins ; and I have recently heard of anotb* 
place where many colours and forms of C*etM 
Dahlias hava been grown by an old ledyforaw 
a oentnry. By the way, “ T.” does not mssa* 
Annie Harvey; though rather stiff, it is m 
the most free-blooming of all, and grand » 
cutting; colour, rich crimson. B. »• 

9331. —T riteleia uniflora ‘ 

very pretty pot plant for early spring-Wo®*“l 
under glass. From eight to a dozen butt* f 
be pnb in a 6 inoh pot, as this is i 
growing bulbous flower. It i" a pjcalisnjy 
this plant that not infrequently the bulbidomj 
■tart. I have known olnmpi to ley donna 
season and start vigorously in the « 

depends, I think, on the condition of w* 
when in the open ground, bub if they 
early in autumn, watered and plangw 
rim of the pot, they will stand very well 
hardy, they should get plenty of air ana 
place in winter.—J. 0. B. 

9150. -Fibrous-rooted 
true fibrous-rooted, winter-blooming 
should, as a role, be preserved only w long»J 
flowering as to enable a sufficient n ^ 
healthy cubbings to be obtained * rom . oi „|i* 
old plants becoming unshapely and weq ^ 
losing their vigour after the first y** ’ 
young examples are nearly always**, ^ 
Jnd far mom ornamental. The 
j root readily at almost aow time J ■** 
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in February or Maroh, they will have time to 
form good-sized and handsome specimens by the 
following winter, while smaller examples may 
be obtained by rooting them in April. Strong 
tops with about three joints, the cat being made 
j net below the lowest, form the best cuttings. 
Insert them singly in small pots of sandy loam 
and leaf-mould, and plunge them in a gentle 
hot-bed in a close, moist house or pit with store 
temperature. Begonia Adonis is not a fibrous 
but a tuberous rooted variety, and belongs to a 
comparatively new section obtained by crossing 
B soootrana (species) with the summer-flower¬ 
ing, tuberous • rooted race. The numerous 
flowers of this kind are of a bright magenta- 
rose 03lour, produced on long, pendulous stalks; 
it blooms during the late autumn and winter. 
This section remains dormant during the spring, 
and is propagated by striking the young shoots 
that are produced t>y the tubers when they 
•tart into growth again in Jone, treating them 
in much the same manner as Dahlias.—B, 0. R. 


S AVING OLD BEDDING PELARGONIUMS. 
Early in the autnmn we often have frost 
of sufficient intensity to injure bedding Pelar¬ 
goniums ; therefore, those who desire to keep 
any portion of these that are planted out should 
lift them then without delay, as I find that 
if only very slightly frost-bitten the wood con¬ 
tinues to die baok for some time after they are 
taken indoors, whereas if lifted and potted 
while still fresh and green, th ey may be made 
to yield a good lot of bloom with very little 
trouble. The way ]manage them is to take a 
steel fork, and thrust it down deep under them, 
so as to get the roots out of the soil without 
much injury. I then take them to a potting- 
benoh, and after picking off any deoayed leaves 
or blooms, repot them atonoe, for if they are laying 
about for any length of time it is useless to ex¬ 
pect ths flowers to expand ; bnt if carefally re¬ 
potted, all the forward buds will develop into 
good blooms, and most useful they are at a time 
when flowers are usually not over plentiful. 
The soil I use is generally that from old hot¬ 
beds, where Cucumbers and Melons have been 
grown, as this ii nioeaud friable, and when run 
through a coarse sieve makes excellent potting- 
soil; put a few crooks at the bottom of the pots; 
then work the roots in with a little fine soil, and 
finish off bv pressing it down firmly. Give a good 
soaking of water, and set in a light, warm 
house, and with attention to watering, such 
plants will produce a quantity of bloom. Ths 
free-flowering bedding sorts, such as Vesuvius, 
Henry Jacoby, Surprise, and White Perfection, 
are most valuable for a supply of bright trusses 
of bloom, and after they cease flowering the 
tops make excellent cuttings, and If taken off 
iu February, will be little behind autumn- 
struck plants of the same varieties. 

J. G., Hants, 


9457. — Pruning a Stephanotis. — I 
usually prune this plant In winter, and thuehave 
an opportunity to give it a thorough cleaning with 
soft-soap and water, if there is any signs of bug. 
Before the sponging is done the shoots are 
thinned if they require it. From 6 to 8 ahooti 
oj each wire are too many. Thin them out, 
leaving only sufficient to olothe the roof well 
when the new growth breake away.—E. H. 

-This is best done ae soon as the flowers 

are past, though it may be performed just before 
growth commences in the early spring. If the 
shoots are merely too numerous thin out the 
weakest, and leave the stronger ones of recent 
growth. If, however, the plant has outgrown 
lot limits, and the shoots are becoming old and 
bare, a number of these should be out back to 
within a few feet of their base, and a fresh aad 
vigorous growth encouraged by every available 
means. Removing the strong growths of the 
past season means the loss of the greater part of 
the bloom the following one, as it h upon such 
that the earliest and best crop of flowers is 
produced.—B. C. R. 

-Many persons seem to have an idea that 

all olaeses of plants require pruning. The 
Stephanotis, for instance, may be pruned, end out 
back close, and all the rest of it; but even when 
not In flower, the large glossy green leaves are 
very beautiful. Two or three shoots are suffi¬ 
cient for each wire. Some persons would have 
one only, as a crowd of growths on the 
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vents the light from reaching the plants beneath. 
All the pruning needed is to remove superfluous 
growths after flowering, and train those that 
will produce the flowers next year along the 
wires and near to the glau. If *' W. M. will 
loosen his plant from tne wires, and take down 
the growths, and remove half of them, oarefully 
tying the others to the wires after sponging 
over the leaves, it will require no more attention 
until after It has flowered next summer.—J. D. E. 

9478.— Uses of greenhouses.— This is 
almost entirely a matter of taste. There le an 
almost endless variety of subjects to ohoose 
from, under the circumstances described nearly 
anything might be grown euoce8ifully (the air 
befog pare), and it is much more a question of 
choice than of possibility, especially as both the 
houses are well heated. For instance, a col¬ 
lection of oool or even intermediate house 
Orohlds might probably be grown well in one or 
both houses. Again, the lean-to structure 
would make a good vinery, or Tomatoes might 
bs fruited in Ft throughout the entire summer 
and autumn, and a collection of late Chrysan¬ 
themums bloomed in ft after they were over. 
Or an early crop of Roses oould be had in the 
spring, and the house be filled with Tuberous 
Begonias, or any other greenhouse plant, later 
on. The span-roofed structure would be very 
suitable for winter - flowering Zonal Pelar- 

{ [oniums, Bonvardias, &o., I should say, while 
a summer, Cucumbers or Gloxinias might be 
done well. Perhaps, however, a mixed col¬ 
lection of greenhonse plants in one house, and 
of stove subjects in the other, would be pre¬ 
ferred ; but although variety is often desirable 
to a certain extent, and a succession of bloom 
equally so, take care to avoid too muoh of a 
mixture which is apt to degenerate into a 
muddle. No one can grow Ferns, Oroblda, oool 
greenhouse, and stove plants with perhaps a 
vine, some Cuoambers, or Tomatoes as well, in 
one house Far better oonfioo one’s efforts to a 
tow suitable subjects, and do them really well. 
—B. C. R. 

9127. — Culture of a Camellia. — 
Amateurs fall fa the oulture of certain plants 
from sheer ignorance of the most elementary 
priucfplea of gardening. A temperature of 
55 dege. at night is too high for the Camellia, 
whioh is a hardy bush—at least, quite aa hardy 
as a common Laurel, and it will not bear forcing 
Into flower. When the flowers are required 
early, the plants must be put into a warm douse 
to make their growth early, and when the 
flower-buds are set they may be removed into a 
greenhonse or conservatory, or they may be 
placed out-of-doors. The buds will continue to 
swell, and they will open nioely in the winter; 
but If any attempt Is made to foroe them in 
heat they are likely to drop off. In this case, 
as the leaves are growing all over the plant, it is 
possible the flower-buds have dropped off, and 
the heat has started the plant into growth. In 
that oase it had better be kept in the tempera¬ 
ture of 55 dega., as to oheok the growth of the 
young wood would doubtless prove injurious; 
but young wood made so muoh out of season 
oannot be well ripened. The Camellia makes 
its growth very rapidly soon after the flowering 
psrlod Is over, and finishes it up in summer, at 
the very best time for ripening it and setting the 
buds.—J. D. K. 

Zonal Pelargoniums in winter.— 
There le no better, brighter, or more useful 
winter-flowering subject than the Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums when properly prepared and managed; 
vet how seldom are they seen in really good 
form, exoept in nurseries where they are grown 
to supply out flowers. For this purpose the 
double varieties are far superior to the singles, 
and should therefore reoeive the preference, 
though it is only fair to add that they require 
from 5 degs. to 10 degs. more warmth to expand 
kindly than the single forme, or a range of 
from 55 dege. to 65 degs. or 70 dege. Where 
the air is pure and light abundant they succeed 
admirably, but in or near large towns they are 
not nearly so satisfactory. Keep the plants up 
near the glass, maintain a buoyant and some¬ 
what dry atmosphere, and with a fair snpply of 
water and liquid-manure many varieties will 
bloom abundantly in a light, sunny house.— 
B. 0. R. 

C hin ese Jasmine (Rhynohospermum 
jasmiuoides).—For clothing pillars nothing is 
better adapted than this, and it is a plant that 


bears pruning well, and will readily conform to 
any method of training that may be neoessary 
to oover the space allotted to It. Exposed folly 
to light and sunshine, so as to ripen its growth; 
it flowers with great freedom, and, being so 
sweet-scented, it quite fills a large house with 
its odour. Either loam or peat, or a mixture 
of the two, suits it, as it is not at all particular 
as regards soil, but does best in that in whioh 
there is plenty of grit, and it shonld be made 
firm, as compression of the soil induces the 
making of a snort, sturdy growth, and a more 
floriferoue habit. —B. 


LARGE TREES IN SMALL GARDENS. 
Now that villa residences are multiplying so 
rapidly, with their front and baok gardens, in 
whioh the owners love to spend their leisnre 
hours, it may be well to call attention to the 
fact that the trees planted In them are in many 
cases very ill-chosen, and entirely unauited to 
the limits of the garden they are planted in, and 
whioh in a very abort spaoe of time causes them 
to become a nuisance and an eyesore rather than 
objeots of beauty as it was hoped they would be. 
One has only to take a casual glance at the first 
batch of villa residenoes he comes to, and note 
the kind of trees that are planted in them, and 
he will find the same mixture repeated over 
and over again, as if only half-a-dozen kinds of 
trees exhausted the stock that would flourish in 
this country, and these, as a rule, are about the 
worst that oould be seleoted. Poplars of two or 
three rapid-growing sorts that rush up with 
strong shoots and heavy foliage, and cost as muoh 
for supports to hold thorn erect ae would purchase 
really valuable treea ; Elms that look lovely in 
the wide-spreading domains of oonntry man¬ 
sions, where they canatsume their natural shape; 
Limes that are also very beautiful in the sylvan 
glades, but that shed their leaves too soon for a 
tree right against the windows, as they give the 
idea of winter being at hand while the summer 
is in its prime. Then there are the Chestnuts, 
both the Spanish and Horse-Chestnuts, that 
are very beautiful when they can spread 
wide and high, but are very unsightly if com¬ 
pelled to be cropped in like the heads of felons, 
as they must inevitably be if the inmates of the 
house are to get light or air, and the lopping, 
when it onoe begins, is an annual tax, and leaves 
the trees hideous objeots until a fresh crop of 
shoots come out, and hide them for a brief spaoe. 
I am well aware that the ooonplers of these 
villas are not to blame, ae the bnildlng and plant¬ 
ing are both done as a monetary speculation, 
and therefore at the cheapest rate. Treea that 
can be had several feet 
and that will rash up 
appearanoe to the gardens at onoe, are the ones 
in request, and then the inevitable result is that 
in a lew years a tangled mass of shoots, all 
straggling for existence, is all that can be seen, 
ae a dozen treea are crowded into the spacs that 
one good specimen would require. 

Shutting out the view from neighbouring 
windows is the excuse generally put forward for 
spoiling one’s own garden, as no tender-rooting 
flower can make any headway in a soil full of the 
roots of coarse forest trees, and a dally battle 
for the lives of the plants has to bo waged with 
the certainty of being defeated in the end, and 
generally end by the owner giving up all attempts 
t>o grow ohoioo plants, and only hardy Feme, 
Periwinkles, and a few things that will live any 
where, get the ground to themselves. But if any¬ 
one only glancee at the long list of beautiful trees 
available, he would be convinced at onoe that 
it is not laok of material that causes such a 
sameness in villa gardens. Only look at the 
Silvery Biroh, with its light, feathery, drooping 
twigs, a pioture of beauty at any season of the 
year, the Aoaoias, with their elegant foliage, the 
Acers, with green and variegated foliage, ths 
Laburnum, with its load of golden blossoms, 
the Almond, with its wealth of flowers in 
early spring, and single and doable Thoms, 
while the beautiful feathery Conifers are as 
effective in winter as in summer, and such 
rapid-growing and erect-habited kinds as the 
Cnpressus Lawtonians ereota, or Thuja Lobbi, 
will give the necessary screen to ensure privacy 
in a very short time, without any of the lopping 
and mutilation that is neoessary with the others. 
In the shrub lilt there is muoh room for im¬ 
provement, such common shrubs as Privet, 
Laurel, and Yew being used too freely, to the 
Original from 
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exclusion of the lighter end more elegant 
■hraba ; end when onoe theee rempent growers 
get e footing, they aoon starve the weaker- 
rooted ones oat of the field, Under these con¬ 
ditions both flower, fruit, end vegetable culture 
is pursued with the greetest difficulty, es the 
roots of c curse-growing trees extend far beyond 
the bounds that was in the first place set apart 
for them; end in the majority of gardens of 
limited size that I enter the fruit-trees ere 
starved by forest trees, without the owners 
having the least idea that they are doing any 
harm. As the planting season is onoe more 
upon uv, I would invite ell owners who value 
the well-being of the inmates of their gardens to 
see that the selection of subjects is suitable to 
the position they ere to be placed In, not only 
while they ere in their infantile stage, but also 
when they arrive at maturity; for nothing is 
more disheartening than, after expending a deal 
of labour on a garden, to find that a good deal 
of it has been in vain, as trees or shrubs that 
cannot, by reason of their habit of growth, be 
allowed to grow without continual lopping are 
not suited to the plaoe, and should never be 
planted at all. Privacy in one’s own garden is the 
thing aimed at by many ; but when it Is carried 
to such a pitch that the garden ii rained for all 
purposes except that of getting out of sight, it 
is surely time to reconsider whether a little less 
shutting out of light and air would not be desir¬ 
able. _J. G. H, 

BULBS FOB OOBBESPONDENT& 

Question a.-Queries and anstcers are inserted in 
Gardening /fee qf charge if correspondents follow the rule ? 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side cf the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street. Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address qf the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece qf paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should boar 
tn mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance qf date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt qf their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception qf such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

9489. —Plants In a bedroom.— Are plants in a bed¬ 
room injurious to health ?— Reader. 

9490. -Onions for exhibition.—Would__ 

kindly Inform me the way to grow Oaloas for exhibition, 
and the best kinds to grow 1 — Amateur. 

9491 — Mushrooms out-of-doors —Will someone 
kindly give me some simple teneral instructions as to 
bow to grow Mushrooms out-of-doors In Yorkshire?— 
Reader. 

9492 —Propagator for raising seeds—I wish to 

make a propagator for raising aeeds and striking outtlngs 
in next spring. Will someone kindly tell me how to 
proceed ? -L. G. T. ~ 

9493 -Soot for vegetables.— Will someone kindly 
tell ms 11 soot will keep down Oebbage, Onion, and Carrot 
pests, and If it should be applied now, or when preparing 
the ground In spring?— Highlander. 


9494— Planting Vines.— Will someone kindly inform 
me about planting young Vines-first, should 1 rub off the 
eyes, or out the oane down, and If to, bow far from the 
ground ? -Constant Reader. 

9495— Weeds on a lawn —My lawn Isoovared with 
weeds, which 1 believe to be Buttercups? Is there nothing 
one can put on to destroy them without Injuring the Grass, 
at it ie impossible to dig them all op.— Edith D. Roberts. 

9493—Blight in a conservatory.— Can anyone 
kindly tell me how to get rid of blight (fly, fco.,) In a con¬ 
servatory ? It ie impossible to smoke tt, as it Is too large 
and not air-tight. The walls are oOvered with creepers. 

9197-Ornamental Grasses and Hellchry- 
sams— Will someone kindly state the beet time to eow 
the seeds of HeHobryeome and ornamental Glasses for 
greenhouse deooratlon ? Also state soil and general treat¬ 
ment ? -0. 

9493—Plants for an outside greenhouse 
wan—Which plants (flowering preferred) would be most 
suitable for the outside brick wall, 2 feet 8 Inches high, 
with a west aspect, of a greenhouse in the suburbs of 
Edinburgh ? Would Roses be suitable ? If so, please give 
names of a few.— Edinburgh. 

9499— Treatment of Anemones— Several of my 
plants of mixed Anemones in the open border are showing 
blossom, and some are very nearly oat. They blossomed 
beautifully last spring, keeping on till early summer. I 
left them in the ground, and by the end of August they 
were up again, and looking quite strong. Ought I to take 
them up when they die back, and plant them lata in the 
SQtmpn ? Locality, couth of Ireland.— Flora. 
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9 500 —Annuals and border plants ror show. 
—Would someone Inform me when I should sow annual 
for show—the last week of July or first week of August. 
Next, giving names of six best, and treatment—a green¬ 
house ■•IghUy heated to keep out frost? Al>o name six 
hardy border plants for show purposes ?— Highlander. 

9501— Plants for an amateur’s g r een house.— 
I have a small greenhouse about 11 feet by 8 feet, and 
wish to know what plants are most suitable for It? For 
heating I have a email oil-stove, with piping out on to roof, 
to oarry off the fumes, and keep the temperature at about 
44 dege. or 45 dege., and scarcely ever below 40degs., and 
now and then about 88 dege—A. W. L. 

9502 —Treatment of LUlom auratum. — Will 
someone kindly give me some advloe on the treatment of 
LUIum auratum ? I planted some bulbs out last March, and 
they flowered very well, and I repotted last month, as having 
read they should be, and found than was no bnlbi at all; 
they wen all roots Will these grow again, or shall I havs 
to get fresh bulbs ?—A Reader. 

9503— Treatment of a Hoya—Lett spring I pur 
ohased a large Hoys, whloh ie thickly trained on orna¬ 
mental wire-work. It flowered very profusely In August, 
and I am now desirous of taking tome cuttings, and also 
of removing the plant to a larger pot. Will some 
reader of Gardening kindly state whether now Is the right 
time to do this ? Also what treatment generally the Hoya 
requires, and what toll la most suitable ? -Salisbury 
Amateur. 

un 30 -Vr. Ratln ff of Hreenhoueee— I shall feel greatly 
obliged if someone wiu kindly aflswer [the following quet- 

."n : _J!»retwo greenhouses (used for market purposes 
only), whloh the authorities here value at an annual nnlal 
of £15, and have anewed me at €12 Is this oorreot ? 
fancy I am eutitled to a lo *er rate -If ao, what ought I ~ 
pay ? Also please say what Act of Parliament refers to the 
above queeMon. as I with to be able to refer to it In oaae 
of a dispute—W. R. D. 

9505.— Vines ins glass-covered way—I have a 
glass covering at the baok of my hones in Kent, 8 feet 
wide overhead, and 18 feet long, and 6 feet from the 
ground. The front supported by poets, and open to the 
south-west. Would a Grape-Vine do well trained uoder? 
If eo, I should like the name of a good black kind, and 
when to have It ? The Vine (or Vines, if spaoe permits) to 
be in pots. The glue is a fehlok ribbed sort, and gats a 
powerful sun on Ik—G rown Ash. 

950 3.— Pelargoniums and Petunias—I have 
some leggy Pelargoniums, whloh have done flowering, In 
my greenhouse. Should I out them down now, and keep 
them In tbs house to take their ohauoe, or wait Mu 
February ? My double Petunias, cuttings for late flowering, 
have not blossomed; but the shoots have grow a up tall, 
not flowering I suppose from want of beat and sun. To 
cut them down would be to out off the floweting stalks 
but shall I do eo, or leave them In hope ?—E. B. 


9507— Perns under a conservatory stage— 

'111 ann-*- aI a aha m— L.C-. Jl. _I__*a_ __ . _ m 


Will any reader of Gardening kindly give me the names of 
twelve Ferns suitable fjr planting under the etage of a 
small conservatory ? I wien for dbtinot kinds from 1 foot 
to 2 feet high. The conservatory opening from drawing¬ 
room, Is 15 feet by about S feet. The ends are north and 
south. It gets a little sun. and is tolerably light. It le 
kept at about 45 deg*, or 50 dogs, by oU-stove, whloh is 
without any smell. Any onggesMone as to plants, oreepers, 
So., thankfully reoaived by— A Lover of Flowers and 
Ferns. 

9503.— Greenhouse staging.— I have a greenhouse, 
18 feet by 9 feet 6 Inches, span-roof, In whloh I should 
like to grow Tomatoes and Chrysanthemums. At present 
I have the walk down the centre, and I find I cannot stage 
as many Chrysanthemums, as I should Uke, as I ■— 

most of the height required. I have two row* of 4_ 

hot-water pipes round the greenhouse, and if anyone 
would kiodly give me a little informsMon as to what 
kind of staging to have, and how to ereot the esme for 
growing the above to get the beet advantage tn the room 
I have, I should feel greatly obliged T— Sphagnum Mobs. 

9609.— Asparagus from seed. — Last spring . 
bought 1 os. of Conover's Colossus Asparagus, and sowed It 
In three rows for a permanent bed 80 yards* long; the 
plants are up about 8 lnohee or 10 lnohaa high. If eomeooe 
will kindly let me know the future treatment of the bed in 
queetlon, I should feel very muah obliged. I have bad the 
ears of old beds for many years, bat never a young one. 
Aoy information yon can, or will givs, will be mnoh 
esteemed. The Asparagus seed waa sown upon a well- 
manured piece of ground—light, sandy soil. I have a 
large heap of road-aoraplngs or paring* aloes by, which I 
think would much esttet It. — Abparag us. 

9510—Vines in a north house— I am in charge of 
a vinery aspect due north -the wall on the south aide 
being high enough to exolude the eun’s rays from even the 
top of the house from Ootober till Mason. I am growing 
In it Musoat of Alexandria, Mrs. Plnoe, and Alioaate. 
They do fairly well, with the exoepMon of Mra. Plnoe, 
whloh fruits well, but dose not oolonr. I have now room 
for two more Vines In the asms house, and should bs glad 
if any praoMoal man ooold advise me the beet other sorts 
to grow with them-mast be late keeping? I should 
muoh like to grow Groa Holman; but I am afraid It would 
he quite useless to try It in eaoh a position—A. B. O. 

9511.—Growing a Gioiro do Diion Rose.-win 
someone kindly tell me how to grow a Gloira de Dijon 
Rms ? I have bought plants three successive springs, and 
grown them on during summer, by which time they have 
made nice plants; but when the following spr ing has oome 
round, and they have begun to grow, and have had buds 
ao every shoot, then some of the shoots would begin to die 
la the middie, and others at the points, and gradually they 
all died down to the bottom. I nave only been able to get 
two blooms from all the plants I have tried. I have been 
told by some persons I nave kept them too warm in the 
winter; others have said the wood was not ripe enough, I 
should have brought them outside at the end of summer 
and laid them on their tide, and let them be out for some 
time to harden the wood. This Mme I put my plant out¬ 
ride (on lte side) for some weeks; then 1 put it in a hay¬ 
loft over the etable with plenty of light; but I find it is 
going like the rest. 1 have out the ehoote off just below 
where they were dying. What oan I do. as Mill fa a 
favourite Rose with me ?—F. R P, ' 


To the following ouertes brie, editorial rtvliu 
ore given; but readers art wnted to am /WtU 
answers should they be able to offer addifoul 
advice on the various subjects. 

9512—Oelsia Arctaras r^pkiwi.-Ths mi*, 
members of this genus are mostly grssnhouse pUriTE 
^•^^rhmedboVssbsecnme. ThtyaJsSS 
half-hardy annuals or biennials, some few, bowZmli 
perennials. You had better tiy to strike some oaW»2 

SSS. 0 ^^ 00 * "°°*^ to n " ta * ■“‘•ft* 

9518—Orchids in a cool temperature r 

r. YM d hav6 , l i ktl# d<mbl h"* yoa waald bfl monmoM. 

W wUh ooDl-how. Orabid. Md Frau. TlTraT?! 

Zseland Ferns, and many of the OfontorimaiM 
Oadd!am meoranthum, O. phalmiopMs. 0 vaifeMn 
O oriepum, O. oaouUatua, and many otter*. dTsoTS 
the temperature fall bsiow 45 degs—M att. Branbu/ * 

9514—An Onoldlum and a Stanhope* nr a 
Gragg ).—Your Ooddium variooanm should be ifaMfo 
flower now If It Is to flower from the growth madi£ 
previous summer. Examine It oarefolly; If no 
spike le to be seen, keep ii muoh drier then vou hawW 
doing. It should not be making strong tools sow Toot 
Stanhopes will not, of course, flower now, snd ahMM 
therefore be kept cool and drv—M. B. 

9515.— Orchid flowers ( Sophronilit J.—The flam 
sent are not those ot Scphronitls gmndiflora, so tout 1 u 
not surprised at your being disappointed; bat they in 
S. onrnaa, a very pretty plant In the mass, bat lukto 
both the else and the oolonr of the kind you pn mh^Z i | 
(?*• S M to * < l aAl in 1 ■torald write you to 

keep this kind for the variety it affords, and ponb^ k 
S. grandlflora now when In flower—M. B 

9516 -Orchids In a cool-house (J, r.h.L)~ 
Yon say yours is a oool-hoaae, whieh gow tha mb (mg 
9 a.m. until 3 p.m. daily. WeU, U this it a oool boon. I 
should like so know what is a hot one. Let oi« kaow 
something more about it, and then I dull be »bi« to non 
correctly advlee vou what to get in addition. By the m 
I should think it was too warm in the rammer for ion 
of those yon name. 1 keep your list waiting reply— 

9517— Value of an Orchid (Tiny Tim).~%o m 

hive found out that I was quite right in my sappodte 
that yon had not obtained a plant of Onddinm nrioosas 
Rogers! for 6s. Yours Is, bowsrsr, the spooler, bat a pm 
(hwer; whilst had it been Rogers! it wo all at lesstbs 
four times the else of the bloom sent. Never mind, Si 
flowers are very gay coloured. Continue to mra hr It, 

aud It may reward y- 

flowers.—M. B. 


i you next 


by briagisg liqer 


_ 9511.— Name of a plant, Ac. (Alfred Fuller) - 
The leaf sent le that of a Dracaena, the Dmgon’i Head- 
tree. There are a great number of kinda; bat roar 
appear* to be D. Oooperl. It may be aeeitygrows. It 
requires good drainage and a medium-rind pot-do oot 
overpot—and the soil should be a mixture of peri, loin, 
and sand; but do not repot at this season. YonrOnUdr, 
if flowering, require some water, but not a gnat quart*;. 
If you say what they are fuller instruction! shall bs gtui. 
—1C. B« 

9519. —india-rubber plants (ff. B.).- indiirobtw 
plants are very suitable for room decoration, bat at tth 
season of the year they must have all the light potable, mi 
not be over-watered. It should bs borne in mind fbatm 
plants—not even the most long-suffering—will oonttau to 
health In a room where muon gas ii burned. Plaoe Si 
plant In the lightest part of the room during the day, tad 
move It at night, it possible, to a room when do pat 
burned. In oold frosty weather move 5 from the vmdo* 
at night. 

9520. —Barrled Aucubae for windows (S. E.y- 
The way in whloh these are usually obtained Is byta 
Milting old-established plants when in flown with mil 
pollen, and then layering In light mad j soil, good-dta 
branches with bush heads being seleobed for the parpm 
and pegged down. In a short Mme they strike root, whs 
they are severed from the old plant, and in antaiu m 
lifted, potted, and placed indoors to oolonr tholr beta* 
Standard plants are obtained by grafting on the oomaoi 
Auoubas. 

9521— Scale on vines (A. B. C ).—Add a tto* 
gUasful of paraffin oil to a gallon of warm-water, tn vtu 
8 oa. of Glshursi oompouod has bean dissolved. Tkb 
some pains to mix It thoroughly ; then sdd at matt day, 
lime, and soot as will bring the mixture to the oonstotmcj 
of paint. Apply It when oool with a printer 1 ! bnm, 
rubbing It well Into the oraoks In the bark. Of penffl* 
oll alone two tablespoonfols to a pint of waim-watt, 
applied with a sponge, will kl>l scale on VIdor Sqm 
pains mutt he taken in the mixing. 

952*?— New Zealand Ferns (R. D.f-Yoa wpm 
to have reoetved a nloe lot ot Ferns from them tokos; 
and you have treated them quite right I hops you bow 
drained the pots well, and In the coarse of next year yoo 
may expect them to begin to give you a lot of plmmis 
Do not, when the warm weather comae, eUow them to 
■offer from too dry an atmosphere, or it will aanoe themto 
he oome infested with thrlps, whloh dieoolour them tfd 
rob them of the<r beauty. Your spelling of tbs bum ■ 
Inoorrsot in many instances; you must oorreot tak-J. 

jARVIg. 

is.--Camellia - leaves spotted and bods 
dropping (B. C .).—The brown spots or tlotobes la tto 
Camellia-leaves are generally caused by eoalding fw® tm 
heat of the eun In summer, when the plants stead io m 
direct rays in a badly venMIated greenhouse. Also m 
same effect ie produoed If the plants are allowed aiuy 
Mme during their season of growth to beooms ovar-dry w 
the room, and this latter often causes ths bodi to go 
brown and drop off when they should be about «xpenam|. 
Too muoh warmth in the whiter will also osom it,M ms 
Camellia ie well nigh a hardy evergreen shrub. 

9524— Treatment of Orchids (Lady 
This lady says: «« Last year vou gave me a sharp rsp m «m 
knuokles, which, however, I begin to see was welidmorw 
hut this year I have some of the plants 
Odontogloasum Rossi ms jus, Onoidtam cuotatts®, 
O. Mgrinum (smelling beautifully of Vfol*ti),0. <**•*■*? 
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hvnoura, and O. orlepum. Do you nob think this Is good ?” 
(Ye#, I do ) “ Bab I want you also lo advise me how lo 
grow and fl awer Oalanbhe Velbohl V If you will bake my 
advlo» you will nob try. If I remember rightly you have 
only aooommodablon for the oool kind?, and this Calanthe 
requires muoh heat, so that whatever you may do you 
will nob suooeed In forming bulbs strong enough bo produoe 
flower spikes, so that you may as well give up the attempt, 
and no longer be subjected bo the vain hope of blooming 
lb.—M att. Bramblr. 

9525. — Zygo pst&lurn Maokayl (Julius).— This is 
the name ot the flower sent, and lb Is a very good variety. 
As you say your plant has three spike# jusb opening, you 
will have lb In full beauty during the Christmas season, 
and a long time after. The heab of your house will do 
for lb very well; water lb sparingly, nob freely, and 
after the blooms are past you may re-pob lb and start It 
growing. Pot It in rough peat and Sphagnum Moss, 
drain well, and let the plant have good exposure bo sun and 
light, bub shade from the fleroe mid-day sun, in order to 
keep the leaves of good oolour.— M. B. 

9526. — Oool Orohlds (Newsham).— The kindest way 
to treat the Orohlds you name specially would be to keep 
them In a temperature equal to the oooleeb end of the 
Oattleya house, bub with a little more moisture than oan 
be obtained In suoh a structure, and for the other speoiee 
the ordinary oool house will do, and the troughs should 
nob have water In them ; your night temperature will be 
right, although If lower the planbs will survive ; bub I do 
nob like to eee the glass muoh below 45 degs Shall be 
glad to know later on how you succeed ; bub If you have 
gained suooees with intermediate and warm-home kinds, 
you will nob fail with the oool ones —Matt. Bramblh. 

9517.—Dldymochleena lanulata (Laura).— This 
le the name of the Fern, a frond of (wbioh is sent, and the 
reason you fall wibh lb, and lbs leaves fall so mnoh, Is 
simply negleot in watering. When properly grown and 
waited upon, lb assumes noble proportions, and beoomes 
extremely ornamental; bubtbbelonge to a very tell-tale 
family. The pinnules or segments of bhe frond are all 
jointed, and If the plant Is allowed to get dry the fronds 
do not shrivel and ourl up. bub the segments fall out from 
the joints, leaving you nothing but bare sticks, and suoh 
is the state of your plant from your description ; therefore, 
it is no use denying your negleot bo water lb.— J. Jarvis. 

952-t—Orchids In an Intermediate house 
( W. J. H. Hart).— The whole of your plants had better 
remain In bhe house together daring the winter, bub do nob 
run the heab up so high in the day ; 65 degs. will be quite 
hob enough for it at any time during bhe winter. In the 
spring, when the days get warmer and longer than they 
are at bhe presenb time, the Odontoglorsnm and bhe Aerldes 
jtponloum musb be removed to a cooler position Yes, 
your house is an Intermediate one ; and, if I mistake nob, 
in a previous letter you said bhe aepeob was south, suoh 
being the case, you have a fine opportunity to grow 
Cattleyas, whiob 1 should advise you to do. The plants 
will nob require muoh or any abmoepberlo moisture now.— 
M. B. 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
tent to name should always accompany the. parcel,'which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Oardrisino Ildus- 
tr tid, 57, Southampton-# rest, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants —Juno.—1, Asplenium Trioho- 
manee orisbatum; 2, Poly podium vulgare grandioeps; 

3, Polysbiohum aouleatum anrorladcn ; 4, Soolopendiium 

vulgare orlspum.-.7. P. IF. —1, Solanum ovlgerum (the 

Egg-plant) ; 2, 8. oiliatum ; 3, 8. oapaloastrum, line form ; 

4, Bklmmla Japonioa; 5, Apparently berries cf the Auouba. 

- Orchid.— 1, Vanda cuerulea, poor var. ; 2, A small and 

useless Liparis, nob worth the spaoe It occupies; 3, Lyoaste 

plana ; 4, Qaleandra Bauerl. - Mary M. - 1, Niphobolus 

Heberaobes ; 2, Las tree fragrans ; 3, Lo maria flnvlatilis; 

4, Doryopterls oolllna ; 6, Oymnogramma rufa.- B. B — 

1, Calanthe Velbohl; 2, 0. vestlba ooulata-rubra. Inferior 
form; 3, Oaoldlum v«rloosum; 4, O. nrnlthorrhynohum; 

5, O. inourvum ; 6, Odontoglouum Rossi majos ; 7, O. 

Alexandre.- H. II. B .—Your Fern is nob Oeteraoh 

offloinarum, although il muoh resembles lb; but It Is 
destitute of the rongb soalee on the undertide. It la As- 

S lenium Dalhonsiae, sometimes called A. alternans.- 

f. P .—Impossible to name plants from snob miserable 
eoraps. They appear to be all forme of Listrea Filix-mae. 

Send good epeolmens when fertile.- Gertrude.— 1, Laohe- 

nalla pendnla; 2, Habrothamnu* elegaus; 3, Erloa 
graollle autumnal!#; 4, SoQtellaila Mooolniana ; 5, Plum¬ 
bago rosea. Pinkie.— It has been repeatedly ttated In 

Oardrmho that we do not name more than four klnda of 
planbs at one time, and you have sent 14, mostly bad 
specimens. We name half of them this time; but 
do not again send so many: 1, Panioum varlegatum; 
3, Sslaglnella Krauedana; 5, Ovperu# altermfollus; 
6, Tillatidsla specie*; 9, Pandanue Vsitobl; 12, Aoalypha 

marginata ; 13, Eupuorbla splendens.- G. P. Selden.— 

1 and 2, Wretched epeolmens, oannot name ; 3, Juniperus 

virginiana; 4, Begonia fuohsloidee- H. E.— 1, Thu- 

jopsis dolabrat*; 2, Common Spindle-tree (Euonymus 
eurepsoue)- Black North .—Send better epeolmens, can¬ 
not name from euch rubbish.- Constant Reader.— 

1, Adlautum Bmsei; 2, Sand hotter specimen ; 3, Linum 

tryglnum ; 4, Ooronilla glauoa.- T.T .—We know of no 

euch Chrysanthemum as you name.- G. Reynolds.— 

1, Jastnlnum nudlflorum ; 2, Send *geln when In flower; 

3, Pteris oreMoa albo-ltneata- W. IF.—Dracaena vlvi- 

pavum.- Delta. —-Calanthe veetiba rubro-rnuKta.- 

.4m?2<a.-Z>gopetalum Mackayl.- G. H. Freeman.— 

The botanloal name of the Srorvy Grass Is Goohlearia 

(ttlolnalls. It is a native of this country.- Mr. A. 

Penny .—Apparently Mesembiyanthemum oobopbyllum ; 

bub specimen was muoh crashed In bhe post. - R. M — 

Pandroblam ptimullnum. 

Namas of, fruit.-f?. IF.—Pear Glou Moroeau.- 

F E. A—Apples: 1, BUnhtim Orange; 2, Rymer; 
3, F. arn’s Pippin ; 4, Shrivelled up; 5, Nob recognised. 
- J. E. //.—Apple S\ ka Haute Russet 


Catalogue received - Forest and Fruit Trees, 
‘ l Wall - - * -■ «- 


Conifers, Wall Plante, Rears, V j. J. Qalvln 
Talbot Naneritr, Roicompao^ . v 


alvlr, Moui 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad \f readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

T. B.— Now Is a good time lo llmewash the stems of 

Apple-trer8. Apply the wash when It Is oold.--R. M.— 

Applv to Messrs. Hurst & Sons, 152, Houndsdltcb, London. 

- Northumbrian. —Apply to Mr. E Hobday. Rook-road, 

Cambridge.- H. A. IF.—Applv to any of the seedsmen 

advertising In this paper.- A Reader.— Probably the 

Axaleas have been allowed to Become drv a* the root. 

Give more particulars as to treatment.- E. M. O.— The 

Vloleb-leavee hare been affected with red-spider and 
damp. Terry.—Apply to Rlohard Smith * Co., Wor- 



POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

9529. —Uohealthy fowls.—I have three or four fowls 
troubled with an affeotlon of the eye, and wish to know 
oause and cure 7 The eyelid swells and covers the eye, 
oaneing blindness. A watery ley rune oat on pressure.— 

Aqua. 

9530. — Belgian hare-rabbits.— I should be greatly 
obliged if someone would kindly tell me what Is bhe matter 
with, and what I oan do for, my Belgian hare-rabbits. They 
have something like a gathering In the ears; some of them 
(bhe ears) are quite full of dry, hard matter or scab#.— 
E. A. M. 

REPLIES. 

9377. — Fowls moping. — I am afraid 
“E. F. G.V fowls are overfed, and in con- 
■eqnenoe are fatter than they should be. He 
must not, therefore, be surprised to find them 
stricken with apoplexy or liver diteaie. It 
would be well, I think, to dose them with half- 
a-teaspoonful of Epeom salts twice each, at 
intervals of a couple of days or so, and feed 
less for a time. Even very fat hens will 
occasionally run after food. “ E. F. G.” should 
try to make his birds work for their living more 
than they do at present. So long as they are 
fed too freely they are certain to be sluggish 
|n their habits.—D oulting. 

9445. — Fattening turkeys. —On the 
whole, it is best to fasten up young turkeys 
whilst they are being fattened. They are pre 
pared for sale at less expense, because less food 
will suffice, and the old birds are kept in store 
condition Instead of being fattened with their 
offspring. When turkeys are fattened out-of- 
doors the parent birds eat their share of the 
food and are thus fattened as well. This is 
decidedly a waste of valuable material, because 
the birds arc again allowed to become poor as 
soon as the young ones are killed off.— Doulting. 

“Gardening Illustrated” Monthly Parte.- 

Price bd.; post free, 8d. 

“The Garden” Monthly Parte - This journal 
is published in neatly bouid Monthly Parts. In this 
form the coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most 
suitable for reference previous to the issue of the half 
yearly volumes. Price }$. 6 4. ; post free, 1*. 9 d. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parte. — Thjs 
journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in 
which form it is most suitable for reference previous to ths 
issue cf the yearly volumes. Price bd. ; post free, 8 d. 

“ Hardy Flowers.”— Giving descriptions of upwards 
of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, wit,h 
directions for their arrangement, culture, <kc. Fourth 
and Popular Edition, 1«.; post free, 1a 3 d. 

“The Garden Annual for 1890 "—Contains a 
complete List of nearly 8,000 Country Seats, Occupiers, and 
Gardeners in the United Kingdom There is also the beet 
Trade List published, corrected to date Price 1«. ; by 
frost, Is. 3d. 

London : 87, Soubhampton-streeb, Street. S f rand. W n. 


"Nothing Succeeds line bucLtm. 

IJTTPTJI7C’ (SOLUBLE) 
nUunlio insecticide 

Fir Tree OIL 

FLORISTS AND NURSERYMEN SHOULD NOT 
BE WITHOUT IT. 

Dog and Bird Fane ers should all use it. 
Houscluiues should use it as a Disinfectant. 
Bleacher, and Cleanser win.n washing Unde< 
Linen. 

S<-ld bv Sf“.*dsmen and Chemist*. Is. fid., 2h. Gd. & 4« fid . 
£ gallon 7*. 6d., 1 gallon 123.6.1. or less iu larger quantities. 

A Treatise on FIR TREE OIL as an INSECTICIDE, 
its application to Plants and Animals, sent P<st tree 
on receipt of application, addressed to 

E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Manchester. 

Wiioi.iujalr from all the Ixmdon Seed Merchants, 
and Patent Medicine Houses. 

NEW YORK.— Rqi kkb & Somb. _ _ 

TOBACCO - PAPER, beat quality/8d. per lb.; 

A 14 ib., 9a.; Jo Fibre, much stronger and better, 9d. per 
lb.; 14 lb., Us.; 18 lb. oar.paid to any station. Large reduc¬ 
tion to the trade.—PEARCE k CO., Montpeiler Bristol. _, 



Two Prim Uidals. 

Quality, THE BEST In the Market. 

All sacks Included. 
OOOOA-NTJT-FIBRE REFUSE [by Chubb's special prooeaal, 
sacks, la. 4d. each; 10 sacks, lJs. 6d.; IB saoka, ITs. Bd.; 
*> sacks, JOs.; 35 sacks, 14a. ; 30 sacks, 17s. ; 40 sacks, IBs.: 
50 sacks, 40s. Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 30s. Llmibed 
guautiMes of Q special quality, granulated, In Racks, only 

9 ENUiNT 5 *ORGHJD PEAT, 8 s. 6 d. par saok; 5 sacks, 40s. 
BEST BROWN FIBROUS PEAT, 5a. per sack; 5 for 
11s. Bd. BLACK FIBROUS PEAT, 4a. 6 d. per aack : 5 
for 30a OOARBE SILVER SAND, la Bd. per bushel; 
14a. half ton ; 34a. per ton. Tollow Ftbroua Loam, Oomooat, 
Leaf and Peat Mould, la per bushel. Tobaoco doth or 
Paper, la. per lb. Special Manures, Peat-Moea Litter, 
Crushed Bones, Virgin Cork, Ac., ko. Write for Prloe List 
Terms, strictly Cash with order. 

CHUBB. BOUND. * CO„ Wert Ferry Road. 
Millwalt London. E. Bankers: Union Bank of London 

FENLUffS. PATE NT. 

THE GREATEST WONDER OF THE ACE,. 

WARM YOUR CONSERVATORY with 
our new HOT-WATER APPAR¬ 
ATUS. F° R 0A8 OR 0IL - from 20j - 

Made of Copper or Iren In any form for Heating 
erery description of Greenhouse. Portable, eaiUy 
managed, effective, absolutely safe, and cconomicaL 
Oall or send for Prospectus. 

FENLON and 80N, 

TUDOR STREE T, LONDON , E.C._ 

glassT horticulturall~glass^ 

Free on Rail in London, packages Included. 
155r.,lC0ft. llor.. 100ft. 15rr.,200!t. 21.w.. 200ft. 
4tha .. 9a. Cd. - 13a. .. 18s. 61. .. 25s. fd. 

3rds .. Ill r. 14s Bd. ^ Ilf. Bd. .. 18a. 6d. 

The following is a list of alzea always in slock : — 

10 ty 8, 12 by 9, 12 by 10. 14 ty 10. IB by 12. 18 by 12, fO by 13, 
: 0 by IB, 20 by IP. 

Large otaea of glass (or cutting up, nzea a*rr\slng 54!n. ly 
3^in., Id 15oz., at »JL per foot. aDd in 2lcz. at ljd per foot. 
Glass cut to any size at a slight advance on the above prices . 

Glars is cut and packed in own warehouse ty expeiienced 
men, therefore quality of glaes and packing is guaranteed. 

All G aes il p .t on rail f ee cf char*e, and guarantied to be 
In round condition Paint, 4<J. per lb. ; Putty, Id. per lb. 
Please write for prices for large quantities, when ipeolal 

J notation will be sent by return of post mentioning this paper. 
B BOBINRON, Wholesale Lead and Glais Warehouse, 
31, Moor Lane. C»ip '*eg»»e, London. E O._ 



GREENHOUSES ror 



THE ORIGINAL MAKERS OF PORTABLE 
GREENHOUSES. 



GREENHOUSES. 
Our spocl&ilty. 

12 feet long, 8 fact wide 8 feet 
high 5 feet to tarea £7 5e., 
oarriage raid. Batiafeotion guar¬ 
anteed or money returned lllui- 
trited Llstr. Tostimoniala free. 

OVFRKND'8 Workr, Wost- 
Green, Tottenham- London, V. 


nrr U Ilf CO — Oat&logus of improvea Hive 
DlX <, R 9 f tU. and Appliance#, with drawings and 
prices froe.—GEO. NEIGHBOUR k f ONS, 137, High Hoi born- 
W.O. Establiehed 18}5. N.B.- Vide Geo. Neighbour k Sona 
A4*t 1 r» UmnavTvn April be July _ 

IMPORTANT TO CARDINER8. 

F you want to be at the top of your profession, 

and out-distance all competitors; if you want to bake head 
prizea at your shows: if you waut Four flowers and vegetables 
to be the envy an# admiral on ot all. then yon mutt do the 
right thing at the right time, and success iscerzaln. 

RAPHAEL’S ALMANACK 

Will bell you the exact days and hours to do this, and If yoa 
follow the instructions given your sucoerB w sure. 

"Sir.-1 put my Vines In aooording to your Almanaok three 
year* ago, and they have grown wonderfully, and produced 
euch Otaoea as to puzzle some of the best groa ers. 

Another ray;: " 1 followed your tiroes for 
tionr, ar d bad the finest crop* in the neighbourhood, especially 
Ocions." Auolbtr: "I had wonderful rvulis by following 
your advice; the »eed came up as thick as hall; my Oyelameu 
were the admiration of al'." Another:" 1 putmy Mu.hrocma 
in ab the time »tabtd. and they mv Uka 
they would.” Get the Almanack at onoe: it contains infor¬ 
mation ard wu'dance for all. 101 pagea. 

7d.-W. FOUI 8 HAM 4 CO , 4. Pilgrim itrast, LudRato hill, 

g.o ; nil Btatirpe-a and BookeUH". _ 

CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS GIFTS. 

HASSELL’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, 

U CV ntaining pailiculara of upwards of TH^rsAKp 
Volumes published by Maaarr. Cassell im> Cojpaev, 

TO FIFTY QUTNFA8, 
will be sent on request post free io any address. 

CA88SLL k COMPANY, Limited, LudgetehlH. London 

‘CORNELL UNIVERSITY 









"APPARATUS ' BOILER AND 


PIPES complete' 


FROM S^-FOR ' HEAT INC CHl,RtHE$, 


CKA>SlS 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED '. 


PORTABLE 

GREENHOUSES 


j ! i|| frfWmfWWWl No- *» Span-roof, Tenant’s 
JJ. Jjl I 11 1 HU Lii ji'l ij Fixture, pretty, cheap, and 

m "1 1 ' r -nKagJ well constructed, complete 

PjJ ‘ 1 wifch Staging, painted 2 

>-^11', "-4g -v»^ coate and carnage paid to 
^ ~ ■ 1 ■ "* any station in England. 

Loughborough Hot-Water Apparatus extra as below. 

Size. Price, n.w. ap. I Sire. Price. H.w. ap. 
8 ft. by 6 ft. £ 8 10 £4 14 20ft. by 12ft. £29 0 £ 8 0 

lift, by 8 ft. £11 0 £5 0 24ft. by 13ft. £35 0 £10 0 

14ft. by Oft. £18 5 £5 10 30ft. by 13ft. £43 10 £11 5 

ISft. by 10ft. £24 15 £6 0 I 40ft. by 14ft. £57 10 £12 10 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS, with Prices for Erecting and Heating. FREE. 

SURVEYS made in any part of the Country FREE OF 
CHARGE. DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


STRAIGHT FROM PRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 

Buy direct from the Publishers and save all intermediate 
profits. 

The Christmas Card Publishing Company 

are now prepared to supply the following 1 special line:- 

1. THE MILLAIS PORTFOLIO. 

Contains, 50 Christmas and New Year Cards, and 
comprises a grand assortment of Floral, Land- 
■cape. Figure, and other designs of tyntalasa 
artistic merit, arranged to suit all tastes, bent 
free for Hd. 

2. THE ACADEMY PORTFOLIO. 

Contains, 25 Christinas and New Year Cards of 
the most exquisite design and workmanship, by 
eminent Artists. The greater portion are beauti¬ 
fully bevelled, edged with gold and silver, sent 
free. Is. 2d. 

3. -THE FAMILY CIRCLE CABINET. 

Contains, 10O Choice Christmas and New Year 
Cards of every description, Stx beautiful Floral 
Designed Texts on Gold Ground, in borders of 
Imitation Plush, Six Christmas Mottoes, each 
mounted .vs an easel, a Model in relief of one of 
Her Majesty's Royal Mail Carts delivering Christ - 
mus Cards, an artistically chromo-printed Office 
or Library Calendar for 1890, a Portfolio contain¬ 
ing (5 lovely Landscape designs, entitled, “ M* s- 
sages from the Sacred Pages,” when framed will 
make a choice docoration for the sitting-room, 
six embosse 1 Text Designs, printed on a ground 
representing hammered gold. 126 in all. Sent 
free for 2s. 9d. 

4. —THE LEIGHTON PORTFOLIO, 

Containing 12 Christmas and New Year Cauls. We 
can safely describe these as "Gems." Sent fr«.o 
for 7d. 

The contents of the above are equal in value to those 

sold by dealers at treble the price. 


tnppiwmjNB 


DEANE & CO 


Horticultural Builders and Hot-water Engineers, 

William Street I LONDON BRIDG 


They will burn 20 hours a itbout attention, acd are to 
simple a child can manage them. Manufactured rf He Bbr 
MATERIAL, carefully te*ted and wa rranted sotsd. Mv, 
•n 5 siz* 8 Price from 22 ? 6 d Sold by all Ironmorgu'. 

Illustrated Catalooue. and name of ceann A*«t 
sent free to anv addrets on application to the Sole Marik- 
THE ALBION LAMP OO., BIRMINGHAM._ 


ff. •?0,6'A». j;~vJj 


Section of Boiler and Pipes showing action of hot blast ana 
Automatic Regulator, awarded the SILVER MEDAL (1st 
PRIZE) by the R. H. Society In 1883 ; still stands without 
rival for POWER. EFFICIENCY, and ECONOMY. 

O. P. KINN ELL k Co. hold one of the LARGEST 
STOCKS of hot-water applianoes IN THE COUNTRY, 
holndlrg every boiler of known merit and excellence. 

Coeds for Channel Islands delivered from our Warehouse 
at 8 t. Hellers. Apply to our Agent, W. H. DICKSON, 
St. Peter s, Jersey. 

Illustrated Catalogue (containing guide to amateurs on tfct 
bot-water apparatus) free on application. 

OHA8. P. KINNELL * OO., 

IRONFOUNDKRS AND BOILER MANUFACTURERS 

65a, Southwark Street. London. S.JE. 


PROFITABLE TOMATO CROWINC. 

HARDY BRUIN k CO.’S, inexpecsiie drtiiu, » fcy 1; 
Free rd in any part up to 150 ml lee fiucceu guaranty 
Fixed, glazed, painted, and heated, complete 
£50, brickwork included. 

Full particular a. The demand for this home has far rvjawd 
■ HORTICCLTI RAI. WnRKs LKI'tKwTKP. 


To purchasers of one of each of the above will he pre¬ 
sented Gratis an Indian Silk Handkerchief, 

which, besides being useful for ordinary purpotes, will 
change its colour according to tho state of 
tho weather. It is an unfading and oettain barometer, 
one of the most wonderful inventions of the age. A suit¬ 
able aud appropriate gift either for lady or gentleman. 
The Barometrical Silk Handkerchief, sent free, 2s., or given 
away to purchasers of one of each of our 4 specialities. 
THE 

CHRISTMAS CARD PUBLISHING CO., 

81, FORE-STREET, CITY, LONDON. 


our anticipation. 


Headman's 

[^TELESCOPIC 

LADDERS 


(UNIVERSAL PATTERNS 

Swedish Fir 8 ldes and Birch 
Rungs, 8 feet long, to kxtrnd 
to any height up to 14 feet, or 
detach and form 2 brparati 
ladders or a pa»r of non*a strps, 
for general use either in the 
Garden, Conservatory or the 
House. 

Stained and Varnished, ard 
Carriage Paid for 22). 6d., oath 
with order. 

Many other sizes made. 


300 sqrs., 15 oa., 8 by 6 for 9/- 170 sqra.. 15 oa, 9 by l| to /{ 
150 ,. „ 84 „ 64 „ 9/- 150 ,, „ 10 „ I „ 

139 „ 94 „ 6 | „ 9/-1 150 „ „ 11 „ I „ SI 

I’utty, Id. per lb., put up In oiled paper. Packing Coe in- 
dud' d, free on rail at Leeds. Special Lines: 100 sqn., II«, 
10 by 8 . for 8 e. 6 d.; 100 sqrs., Jl or., 12 by 9, for lk AS 
be*u fu 1 English Glam, packed at home In new boxex Mxt 
better in all respects than foreign, and far less breaks*. 


GROOM'S PA7I.V7 
Pure Hot-Air 
and Vaporising 
Apparatus. 

For heating Qrteskme., 
Offices, Bedroom, i(,h 
ye IViese Elykiak 8n:>vrs in 
coistruoPd on scientific {in 
a c pies, ard will heat so mw|; 
O xnent with HUT AIB,rrEE 
». AND MOIST. Tfceburrtr 
w air btieg carried off. NOui 
3 pivaiant smell or ttjaiiflw 
O effects an experienced. Ito 

• srethe moslhrtltby.plswv' 

5 economical, and tffectivt 
5 paratu* in the market. 

Price 25s. 

\ Call and rte it in op^rxtioe a 
send for complete Price !»’• 

} to JAME8 GROOM 1 00. 

1 A S Oorporttioc 

yl Row, 


Poi.’er and Pipes complete from ICs. upwds. 


N°,I,PATENT CHAMPION HEAtTfTY PlJpES 


J.H.HEATHMAN &Co 

2, Endoll-strcot, 
and 11, lligh-strect, 
Bloomsbury, 
LONDON, W.C. 


PATENT WELL KNOWN 

HOT-WATER BOILERS. 

Made of Copper or Iron In any form for 
Heating every description of Greenhouse or 
Conservatory. Most economical and efficient 
Boiler made. Burns oil or gas. Vixen 
Frame Heaters, PProparat-o ** Ritnpl«»* 
Fnmigatorv, Ao. NkwIlltstratedCata- 

LOtl tTE AND EhTIMATES Fri.R. 


.wLi&fJ 


COMPLETE SATISFACTION CUAHANTflEP 


THE STOURBRIDGE HEATING APPARATUS 

Consisting of Indepen¬ 
dent, Slow Combustion 
B«ller with damper, 18 ft. 
of 4 Inch pipe, supply 
cistern, 9 ft. of smoke pipe 
and Joints complete for 
fixing. Price, delivered 
free to any railway station 
In England or Wales, 
£4 4a. Illustrated price 
list of hot-water pipes, 
Ac., free on application.— 
J. k W. WOOD, 
Birmingham 8 t. Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


C. T00PE f F.R.M.S., & CO 

Stepney Sq , London, E. 


Olerkravril. 


For Amateurs Green• 
houses , Ac. 


WARM YOUR CONSERVATORY 


With lbs New Pskri 

“ RELIANCE” CAS 
BOILER. 

Fixed inside with p*f- 
fed safety- 

O. BHWWWUBY, 
\K. Newratert.. 


nrr apparatus 
COMPLKTX. 


Boiler and pipes heated by oil or gas, 3*8. Portable slow 
< 2 >mbuation Borer. 18 ft. of 4 in pipe aud fittings. cowpbto. 
£310s. Send size of house required heated Propagators for 
f**!j*t ®u*ida*a. bulbs, 2 's IUns:rations, 1 «tamp — 
MUSSETT 8 , Winataoi* y -road Clapham Jno ctior, London 

CPE ARMAN’S TARGES.— 1 The Royal Navy” 

i k Fancy Weavings, Is. 6 Jd and 

Is. Hid. the vd. Ur Burnas rod for strength and quality. inWeav- 
Ings for Ladies. Gentleman. Boys, and Lit*le Folks Bend for 


Prick 55*. 


T LNCULN’S INN-FIELDS. 

-LJ Offices. I “ ‘ 
sanitai 

resident housekeeper. Moderate^ivota —A i 


GARDENING MONTHLY PARTS.—Readers 

^ are requested to note that Gakdkniko U published also in 
a monthly form. Deatly bound in a wrapper, at 54. per copy 
post free^Sd. In this form it is convenient Tor reference, and 
also for keeping with a view to binding on the completion ct 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATIONS IN THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

A CORRESPONDENT, “ H. M. W.,” in GARDENING, 
Deo. 7bh, page 556, takes exception to the 
assertion of a previous writer in that paper, 
Aag. 31st, page 357, that Carnations are 
•« hardy and of easy culture,” and warns in¬ 
tending growers of this favourite flower against 
the diitimltieg that will be found to beset 
their path. Now, ai one who has thoroughly 
tested the hardiness of the Carnation, I a c k 
permission to express an opinion thereon I 
take It that what is meant by hardy plants are 
such as will stand extreme oold during winter 
in the open garden, and I! I am right in this 
assumption, I unhesitatingly assert that the 
general section of border Carnations are hardy. 
“ H. M. W.” says that your correspondent of 
Aug. 31st virtually admits that the Carnation 
is nob hardy, as sometime* they die by the 
score in winter. This does not prove they are 
tender; it may be the fanlt of the surround¬ 
ings, and not of the hardiness of the plants. 
My experience is that for one plant I lose oy the 
oold in winter, I lose half-a dozen in the summer 
and autumn, and more partionlarly daring the 
flowering months of July, August, and Septem¬ 
ber. W ire worms are oer bainly to be dreaded in a 
border of Carnations ; but their ravages oan be 
considerably mitigated where attention is paid 
to trapping and killing them. The greatest 
enemy I have had to oontend with is a kind of 
oanker at the collar of the plant, and what a 
professional gardener informed me was called 
“ rust.” This disease, if not early taken in hand, 
spreads rapidly; and now, whenever I tee a 
plant of a special variety attacked, I endeavour 
to etrike a catting or two, and immediately root 
out the plant and remove all the eoil for a foot 
or so every way, and insert fresh in its plaoe. 
With this disease I consider the 
Stamfing-out process the only preventive, 
and as absolutely necessary as the slaughtering 
of oattle affeoted with the foot and month die- 
ease. If the soil is at all suitable and well drained, 
I am convinoed no growers of Carnations have 
any thing to fear from the ooldeat winter, if dry. 
I have had Carnations in pots frozen ae solid as 
a block of stone, and never lost one of the 
plants; and this, too, of those of yellow ground 
varieties, that are supposed by some to be 
turre delicate than the ordinary border varieties. 
I fancy the reason a great many amateurs lose 
their plants is through neglecting to layer 
annually, and thereby getting young stock for the 
succeeding season’s bloom. Like your corres 
pondent, “A. J. Bruce,” I have seen plants of the 
old crimson Clove and the old white Clove a yard 
aoross, with a multitude of blooms and extra 
vigorous grass. The only oare that had been 
bestowed upon them being a spadeful of soil 
thrown over the straggling shoots, without any 
pretension to layering; but this style of doing 
things will not do everywhere or under all 
circumstances. If an amatenr wants to keep 
his Carnations healthy and vigorous, he 
must layer every plant, and saver the layers for 
planting out in spring, not autumn, and re¬ 
move to fresh quarters, Carnations, like 
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everything flee, require a ohange of food, and 
fresh manure should be avoided as much as 
possible. To those Intending to grow Carnations, 
when buying stock, insist on layers from the 
open ground, and get them supplied in spring. 
Hooted catting® supplied by the trade in antnmn 
are generally struok under glass, and often with 
bottom-heat. Such plants, to my mind, are use¬ 
less for outdoor culture, no matter what variety 
they may be. But why buy plants? It is 
evidently more satisfactory to spend half-a- 
sovereign in a couple of packets of selected seed 
as a commencement, and after yon have a stock 
save your own reed, and have a batch of seed¬ 
lings annually coming into bloom. Seedlings 
throw off an enormous quantity of flowers the 
first year ; some you will have to dboard, but 
you wUl obtain many new varieties, and some of 
them equal, if nob superior, to the so oalled 
named kinds that are foisted on the public, 
only to disappoint the pnrohaser. The average 
amatenr does not grow Carnations for exhibition, 
but for cut blooms, and therefore he does not 
require show specimens. They oan only be 
obtained by severe disbudding, if even one goes 
to the expense of named varieties, and great 
oare and trouble in shading, &o. My advice to 
all is, raise your own plants first from seed, and 
then make a selection of the best to nropagate 
from. J. Glasgow, He ejord. 


Some good ornamental Grasses.— 
Ornamental Grasses are very useful when used 
in a cat state to mix with flowers of any kind. 
From hardy flowers to Orchids, Grasses seem 
to associate well, giving a light appearance 
wherever used. To nave them fresh and to last 
a long time, a succession should be scoured by 
sowing the seed at two different times, thus 
prolonging the season. I find Agrostb pulohella 
moat useful whero small vases have to be filled 
with flowers; mixed with dark Roses, for 
instance, a pretty effect b obtained. Briza 
maxima is a capital variety of a drooping 
oharaoter, whioh harmonises well with. out 
herbaceous flowers. Eragroatb elegans is a 
capital late-flowering variety, whioh makes a 
good succession. The flowers are light and 
graceful, while the Grass b deep green in 
oolour, and rather broad. For the production 
of flowers early in July, the seed should be 
sown in pans or boxes early in March, placing 
the boxes in a warm house, or a vinery just 
started answers well. When the seedlings 
appear and are large enough, transplant them 
into boxes, allowing a few inches between each 
plant. Plaoe them In a warm house until new 
growth starts. They should be gradually 
hardened off, and early in May planted in beds 
4 feet wide. A border with an eastern aspeot 
salts them well. To obtain a suooession of 
flowers, the seeds should be sown in beds of 
the sam9 size in the open air at the end of 
April.—F. 

Transplanting the Madonna Lily 

(LUium oandldam),—Where there are osfiab- 
lbhed damps of the Madonna Lily that yield 
their annual wealth of blossoms it is a great 
pity to disturb them, as they will often take 
several seasons to reoover their vigour; but 
where it b absolutely necessary to shlfii them, 
or some are needed for flowering in pats, no time 
sboqld be lost in moving them. I find that by 


far the least oheck b sustained when transplant¬ 
ing is dene directly the flower-stems deoay, for 
as soon as thb takes plaoe the roots at the bate 
are again in active operation, and consequently 
many are broken in moving them later on. Thb 
will apply to most Lillee, and while fully aware 
that it cannot be carried ont in all oases (with 
imported bnlbs, for instance), yet it might be 
borne in mind more often. W e should then see 
fewer bnlbs offered for sale after Christmas than 
b now the oase, for many people do not pur¬ 
chase the Lily bnlbs they require till.they start 
into growth, and the result of thb is many of 
them do not flower at all the first season. Even 
in the case of imported bnlbs some of them reaoh 
thb country in a ripened state before the rams 
kinds grown here are dormant, and among these 
may be mentioned the Madonna LUy, which b 
imported from France, and often arrives here by 
the middle of August, while the tube flowered 
L Harrbi comes from Amerioa before the end 
of the month, and while the same variety grown 
out-of-doors here is still in flower. Such being 
the case, it is far better to pot or plant these 
bulbs soon after receipt than to keep them ont 
of the ground, and perhaps on tho shelves of a 
seedsman’s warehouse for mouths. Where L. 
Harrbi b required for very early flowering it Is 
absolutely nece'sary that It be potted as soon as 
possible after reaching thb oountry.—P. 

Pyrethrums from seed.—A good prac¬ 
tices to sow a few seeds of Pyrethrums annually. 
If sown in heat in February or early in Marofa, 
hardened off with other things, and planted out 
in well prepared and fairly rioh soil, the young 
p lan ts will ocme into flower soon after the estab¬ 
lished ones have finbhed blooming, and will con¬ 
tinue in full beauty for several weeks. Plants 
that commence to bloom In July often con¬ 
tinue throwing up flowering stems until frost 
oheoks them. Of course, the majority of seed¬ 
lings have single flowers, bnt thb b no fanlt, 
as the single and semi doable varieties cure 
far prettier, and last longer in bloom than 
the doable kinds. For a pretty and lasting 
effeot I would suggest that a few old plants be 
planted thinly, and the ground beneath them 
oarpeted with Daisies, or some other early- 
flowering plant, for spring bloom, these carpet 
plants to be removed when past their best, and 
their plaoes taken by seedling Pyrethrums. 
Where out flowers are extensively used they 
are indispensable, for the Marguerite-like floweis 
stand for several days in water, and have a veiy 
light and graceful appearance when ont with 
long stems and net overcrowded.—J. 

9410.—Daisies on a lawn.— If “ Young 
Beginner ” does not object to the appearanoe t f 
well-rotted stable manure upon his lawn, it b 
doubtful whether he oould use a better dresdng, 
because it would be more lasting in its effect** 
than artificial manure. Most people would m t 
oare to see even decayed dung spread under the 
windows of the house, and particularly so if it 
is to remain there until it has woiked itself into 
the ground. I therefore recommend the querist 
to purchase a little guano of the nearest manure 
merchant, and mix io with three or four times 
its weight of ordinary soil Next April this 
should be applied at the rate of two to three 
hundredweight of guano per acre. “Young 
Beginner ” does not say how large the lawn b; 
he therefore measure it, and bay manure 
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Acoordingly, III fa well not to attempt to deatroy 
the weeds by top-dressing, because Grass may 
be io jored aa wefl. The best plan fa to encourage 
the Grasses to grow, and thus crowd out the 
weeds. — Falcon bridge. 


THU OOMINQ WHBK’S WORK. 

Mxtracis from a garden diary from December 
28 th to January 4th, 1890. 

Mid* up hobbeds for various orops to oome on in auooea 
•ion; special attention being given bo have a good supply 
of Asparagus and Seakals. The former I find does best 
J® hotbeds, and the latter is taken up and brought on in 
the Mushroom house- The general plan Is bo take up the 
bulk of the roots as soon as the leaves part from the orowns 
easily, or say towards the end of November, ooaaalonally 
earlier. The long roots are out off and made Into sets 
4 inobes long, and laid ia moist earth or sand till the 
spring, when they are planted out to grow stock for 
mother y ear. Tne strong stems with healthy orowns at 

laid In by the heels on the north side of a hedge or wall 
and relays of oiowns are taken from this reserve as 
required for forcing. The oool position on the north side 
of the fenoe seems to have a resting effect upon the orowns. 
and they soon start away after being plaoed in heat. I 
laid a ridge of warm manure alongside of a Mushroom 
bed in the open air for the purpose of keeping up its tem¬ 
perature, ae lb ia peifeotly hopeless to expect Mushrooms 
unless some amount of warmth remains in the bed I 
have had these beds remsin dormant all winter, and then 
° r °P- 1 have even gathered Mushrooms 
from the ridges of warm manure plaoed between the beds 
to keep up the temperature; but I think one of the finest 
tots of Mushrooms I ever had was the produoe of an old 
Melon-pit, where the spawn wae spontaneously generated 
during the summer, when the Melons were growing. I 
Kg beyond the beds of manure, there was no artificial 
heat, and when the M slops were pulled up in autumn the 
pits were used for ebeltering Strawberries for early foroing 
and other similar purposes, and the Mushroom/did not 
•b®" f* “y quantity till the following April. I have 
gabhered Mushrooms more or less many times under 
similar circumstances; but never had suoh a orop slnoe. 
Too often in them a aid frame beds the manure gets too 
wet, and tbs spawn perishes. The spawn may live throuwh 
a low temperature if dry; but when by any means the 
* thorough wetting the spawn generally dies if 
the winter Is oold. Plaoed more balbs, fl awering shrubs, 
f° ’ ln J oro l nfir ' h ou*e briog them on for the ooneervj 
tor/. Tea Rosts also are oomlng on, and will soon be in 
blossom. AU spare time is utilised in trenohtog up vaoant 
8th Dk ***?*®bour wasted, bat wait tIU 
the time of trial oomss, and then see. 1 know it is quite 
impossible to make the land where the roots of vegetables 
have to Hod their food fn a dry summer too deep and 
} gfeut In some soils, perhaps in most, it may be 
P^le.o beve fruit-trees with their roots too deep In the 
Utn h «' u? 4 ***•*• *• no analogy between a fruit-tree that 
will exist, if well cared for, half-a-oentury, or perhaps 
more, and a Cabbage whioh does all Us principal work in 
one season, or a Cauliflower, or Lettuce, whiof are of still 
quicker growth. The border for the reoeptlon of the 
early vegetables baa been trenohed up and thrown into 
ridges. It is filled with pretty well the same kinds of 

TIL"’ a “ d 4 £®! e lB n ? mnoh <*oloe of gtring 
|i *“y k bi n g like a rotation; henoe It must be done 
thoroughly well. The slugs and snails among the Lettuoes 

Stove. 

iup 5 ,y ot ® 0w8,a squired during tbe 
winter months is dependent alone upon suoh as an ordi- 
nary temperature is capable of produoirg, ths 

quantity forthcoming Isi neoeesarily more limited, and 
muoh ,eM v » ri *i>y than there Is to be had by 
^eld of a stove or foroing-house. In the former alone 
saoh things as Prlnuular, Cinerarias, Camellias, winter- 
Oroweas, and a few others 
that will bloom wlthoat extra heat can be taken into «c- 
oount, as if muoh more warmth is used than will keep the 
temperature more than 10 degs. or 12 degs. above the 

the 6 !?tobogrowthbefore 
their neural time, the effeot of which would be to Inter¬ 
fere with their health and general condition. This being 

a "®®“ ^ Ffrenhouee or oonservatory has to be kent 
ght with flowers, in addition to those that are wanted 
raroaltlng, a stove or foroing-house becomes a necessity. 
Sternoturee of this description, to be complete, should oon- 
taln a *^1 °* fermenting matter, the advantages of whioh 
are that the presenos of the material not onlv Induces a 
condition of toe atmosphere of the house beneficial to the 
healthy development of tbe flowers, bob tbe heat given off 
effaots a saving in fuel. The pit to hold the matter in 
question should run down the centre of the house. In 
this wa/ it will not interfere with the hot-water pipes 
k * he J d j 8 ’ ^ nd , i6 wU1 answer In place of a stage on 

h. h i 0 iif?2JT d |, tt,e F UDt *\ A p,fc of <*e>oripiiflS can 
be easily and otaeapiy oon«bruobed. If it is three feet deep 
and feet or six feet wide it will hold a body of tan o? 
leaves that will keep up a temperature of from 80 den. to 
93 degs for three moo ths The obvious gain in this is 
that du'ing tbe night, when the temperature of the house 
falls much below the figures named, the heat arising from 
the bed goes to help that given off by the hot-wat*r u’nee 
Four and a half inch brickwork, set in cemenI is £n P ple 
for the oon^truoion of the pit in q lesfcioa. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of towns ton oin be had for Utile, if anything 
more than the cost of carting; and in the country; where 
tan is not always within a reachable distance, leaves cm 
i™r e 0ik or Bseoh leaves are available they 
are little inferior to tan, and when leaves have dene duly 
for a year in this way, and are oleared out to make room 
for a fresh supply, the old matter is available for potting 
purposes. The present is the best time for getting in the 
supply of either tan or leaves; If the former is used let it 


be suoh as has been newly taken from the tannery vats, 
having had no more rime to lay than would suffloe to allow 
the water to drain cff. as If It has fermented so as to turn 
biaok the heat which It is oapable of generating is so far 
r- duced. When leaves are utel they- should be well 
trodden dowD, so as to allow of less shrinking. If six 
inobes or elgh» Inohes of sawdust or Coooa nut-fibre is laid 
over them it will give ths whole a tidy appearance, and 
will answer for plunging any plants, suoh as Euobaria 
amasomos, and a few others that are benefited by bottom- 
heat, and later on II will be available for cutting striking 
Amongst the kinds of greenhouse plants that should now 
be brought into bloom in a house of the description under 
notloe are :— 

Genistas.— Where the plants have been treated as ad¬ 
vised during the past seaeon by long exposure in the open 
air, they will flower from all the strongest shoot*, and will 
oome on apaoe in a oool stove temperature. The bright 
ye low oolour of the flowers, and the little difficulty that 
*?.!!*■ io ^r ep l n * a ® n,itM ln * healthy oondttton for years, 
alike entitle them to a place amongst the bast things for 
winter foroing. * 

Aoaola armata. —This is the best of the A varies for 
wloki oie, as it answers better under pot culture than 
tbe stronger, larger-growing kinds of the genus. Where 
the preceding season's growth has been well matured, 
flowers will be produced from the base of almost every 
leaf. It requires similar treatment to bring ft into flower 
when forced to that reoommended for the Genistas. In 
the oase of both tbe nearer the plants are to the glass the 
more enduring the bloom will be. Confine tbe syringing 
*° ®“°® • d »y- When plants are kent almost continually 
wet by repeated •/rinring. as sometimes advised, it makes 
the flowers so roll and deficient in substance that they do 
nob last more than half the time th*y should, even when 
left on the plants, and if out they flag so as to muoh re 
duos their snduranoe in any way that they are arranged. 

Atrottlona. -These plants never at any time produce 
the mass cf bloom whioh is borne by some things that 
flower on the mature wood. The flowers of Abntilons 
appear regularly In conjunction with the young gro wth, 
continuing to do this so long as shoot extension goes on, 
independent of the time of the year. In summer a green- 
heme temperature is suffiolent to keep up the aeoeaeary 
growth, or even In the open air during the warmer months 
they flower freely ; but through the winter a oool stove 
temperature ^ requisite to bring the bloom on fast enough 
to make it worth taking Into aoocunt In the matter of sup. 

OJ Utoyears there has been a good deal of improve- 
ment effected in tbe varieties that have been raised, as 
”?u 0h ,h w 0 rt ?fv aad te ® "hole habit of tbe 
ft?!* ? b#Ww * Jhrooffh whioh more flowers are produced 
without muoh house room being taken up. The old 
white variety, Boole de Nelge, is still one of the best. 
There are yellows of several shades ; these, with the lighter- 
coloured pink sorts, are the best for general use, as tbe 
colours are more deoided. Plante that have been prepared 
for winter blooming should now be kept ln a ooel stove ; 
here they will continue to flower through the winter and 


8Ptond«M. —Though the flowers of this 
P rodaood Mmewhat sparingly 
on each stalk, and are not so large as those of many stove 
*“■“*/* the,r oolour. and the continuity 
vntb whioh the plant keeps on blooming, make up for this 
Where there is enough warmth there is no cessation in 

SSm < K?;^ l ^!i E 2 ph0rbU doo \ not uk « u P very much 
room, li Is advisable to grow a specimen or two wherever 
there Is a warm stove. The succulent nature of the plant, 
combined with its scant foliage, is suoh that it lores little 
moisture by evaporation, consequently it requires less 
pot-room and less water than many things; and at this 
season of the year, when all the conditions are against the 
soil drying up quiokly, oare most be taken nob to give too 
Wdera 4h . e pUntB ® re under potted an 
application of manure-water, onoe every three or four 
weekr, may with advantage be given. 

Christmas Boses (Hellebores nlffer) —Though 
theee are amongst the hardiest of aU cultivated plants, the 
flowers get disfigured with fros% so that if tbe plant*, 
when out-of-doors, are not covered with frames or hand- 
ughfr, the bloom Is not of mnoh aooount, especially after 
early frost suoh as we have this reason had. Where the 
preoautlon named had been taken the flowers will nat only 
be olean and perieot, but will be larger. As soon as all tbe 
*** ^ 4h l?l the R,Mwa rtould be taken off. 
Another way in whioh amateurs may have these plants in 
the beet oondition is by growing and keeping them alto- 
gether in pots. Good lsrge masses should be selected for 
this, giving them pots proportionate ln eixe. Good-sixed 
specimens, treated ln this manner, will give half a hundred 
flowere eaoh season. In this way they are effeotlve ln a 
greenhouse. To keep the plants ln a oondition to bloom 
eaoh year, as deeoribed, they must have reasonable atten¬ 
tion after they have done flowering, eo ae to admit of their 
msk og the neoe'eary amount of leaf growth, for without 
thie ta is useless to look for flowers. When they have done 
blooming they should be plunged up to the rime of the 
pole In a oold frame, ro as to give the leaves, whioh the 
coufinement under glees will have eet in motion faster than 
f *.n e ^ Un4i ft* h*® 11 *n the open air, a little proteotion 
until they get inured to the ohange. Give plenty of air * 
later on remove the proteotion, but oontlnue to bupd|v 
them with water all through the spring and in the summer 
whenever the oondition of the soil is snoh as to require it. 

Chinese Primulas.— The time is a 1 ) hand when the 
leaf-stalks perish through damping, to which these plants 
are always liable in winter If etood in a houre where there is 
Ires warmth than they require. In a night temperature of 
45 degs. there Is not muoh danger of injury arising through 
the complaint in question. But it often happens that 
there is not the means of giving them this muoh warmth 
without their being where there Is more heat than they 
will bear. Where this is tbe oaee it le best to elevate the 
p ants eo as to have them as near to the roof ae they oan 
J*? ® laoed * where the air Is always moving to an 
extent that does not lake place In any other part of the 
house, combined with the additional light they get, there 
i« le»a danger of their suffering. The water-poti must like¬ 
wise be need oirefully, not moistening tbe soil before i*i 
becomes absolutely neosesaiy; and whatever waterlog is 
II!« , i red fc . by 0 ? er , *“ * h ® house should be done 

* dmil 01 *h® raoietore 
getting dried up whilst there is air on, and before darkness 


oomes on. Attention to these matters help) to 
the complaint whioh is the ohisf cause of this wE 
PftmoU. d)inf off. _ 

Oatdoor Garden. 

This is a good season for making altaraiiooa uui u 
provements in gardens. It takes years of thoarhtW tr,, 
to make a plaoc perfeot; in fact, but few renta, 

S erfeob In design and culture but something remaimta^ 
one. The landcoipe gardener can only Uy ite | 0ac( (, 
tion, the result will greatly depend upon ih> iter cl 
bestowed. The thinning out of the oommon things duh 
ae nursesi will require attention for yean if the WE 
Ideas of the designer’s mind are to b« properly wciktdi^ 
Where qolok results are required in tree or etmri 
lb is a good plan (o plant on mounds, and in maklor 
or remodelling old gardens, this may be easily done Th, 
elevated site gives addition »1 height to tbe true j- 
■hrube, and the greater depth of soil adds vigour to 

g rowth. In designing new shrubberies, are id formal or 
nei; easy, graceful ourves are alvaya pleaiiiar to thi 
eye. Trees that will eventually grow to a ooeiidtnh!. 
size should not be planted near buUdinjie, at# ohoice mp. 
mens of Conifers must not bs planted too near waih 
roads. Undulations in tbe lawn, if not too abrupt due 
add to the effect, especially near the margin?, riiler Qc 
to a group of tress or ohoioe shrubs. In derignlng tedif« 
flowers, oitrolcB or ovals are always appropriate, and m; 
be eeaily planted to look well ; but beds having 
points and osrnere are difficult to AIL Turf laid dote 
now will soon take root. In these eoonomloal timti eten 
banks of turf should be avoided, as (hey take much labour 
to keep ln order. Villa gardeners are rather partial tc 
theee nearly upright banks of Grass ; bat nothing of ib 
kind should be tolerated if it reqalres the shears, or *v» 
the scythe to out the Grass. In planting newihrubbarin, 
flowering ehrabe, and even fruit-trees, suoh is brightly 
coloured Apples, may be uaed with id ran tag*. Lto 
over recently planted Pinks, Carnations, Pansies, to, and 
fatten the soil round their stems after frass in a&1 
weather keep a watohful eye upon tinge and inaila; the 
do muoh harm even ln winter to the orowns of tcedu 
plants. Sifted ashes plaoed round ths orowns are a sm 
proteotion. Prepare beds tor Ranunoulnseeand Aneooes 
leaving the surfaoe rough for the present Ddel**, Wat 
flowers, Violas, Antirrhinums, and other hardy floven, 
may be planted fur spring blooming. Plant surplue Mb 
round the margins of the lawn somewhat thickly. 
Fruit Garden. 

To have ripe Strawberries by the end of Muck a ibr 
must now bs mads. Begin with a temperature of 50 dqt 
Only plants that have strong, well-ilpened orowm Aesli 
be started thus early. 8ae that the pote are free fns 
worms, and avoid overwatering till tee flower-tnutnr! 
showing. Vines in pots for an early ciop wib now bi 
started. Tie the oanea baok to lnenra regular breaklu 
Any slnggie h oame may often have tee sap sit to aofi*; 
by giving them atwlat Sill the fibres of tee woed cr*rr 
Pot Vines may be started ln a night temperature ff 
60 degs , as the main objeot is to get tee orop early, ui 
then throw away the Vines when their work ii flabbtf. 
The ol 1 fashioned way of starting at 45 dege. endgradoali? 
wotkiog apis too slow, and a*> this seaaon alowteaperato;! 
really has no effeot upon Vines. The early Peach-tow 
ahould now be oloeed for foroing. Very tittle fiic-hm 
should be used for the first week or ten day*, and then tii 
th < bade ehow eigne of movement keep the night tea 
perature fairly steady at 45 degs. See that Iraida tortai 
are moist, or else the bode may drop when they feel & 
pressure of more warmth. Use the fringe on brigt: 
mornings, and ventilate a little on mild morning*, nr 
if the thermometer does not rise above tee preterite! 
limit of 60 degs. Gloss early in ths afternoon*, and ds» 
the trees over with the syringe. Heavy damping* vi 
be required as the season advancer, aud more tre-tat 
beoomes aeoeaeary. New plantations of Ratpbeniei El¬ 
be mads. It is a mistake to leave tease too long on m 
plot of land; but If the land is damp and oxil, the virao 
ef the oanee may be kept up with an annual top-dnsii; 
for a long series of yean. Personally I have eolnd be 
question of training by dlsomtinuing tee use ol roppom. 
wlthoat any lose of orop. There le no anUdinen abooi :l 
T be young oanee are well thinned out, and shortened bon 
2i feet to 3 feet, according to strength, and at thk bright, 
if well nourished, the oanes are strong enough to to st 
supporting. Oontlnue the braining of wall-trees a) *«J 
favourable opportunity. Seoore eoloni for graldag Ag 
trees of an Inferior variety may be partially headed back 
now, ready for grafting ln the spring. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Many have taken advantage of reoent frosts to lay hi 
stook of ioe, either in the loe-honse or ln a stack iasm 
shady position on the side of an InaUne, where tbe n* 
oan drain freely away, and there will probably to otes 
•pells of ehaip weather before the winter it over to eoshb 
the necessary supplies of ioe to be gathered Into the Horn 
The ioe ahould be well broken with wooden mallet*. Tto 
beet plan is to ereot a kind of stage with rough boards u 
the entranoe to the houae, aud ae the oarte briog the» 
from tbe lake or pond, it oan be ehot down on the pin- 
forms, broken up with mallets, aud shovelled aloof th 
postage into the foe pit,and there made firm by breaking ui 
beating. The sides of the pit should be lined with wiv, 
tied in suitable sixed bundle*, stood on end. Adraatet 
•hould be taken of bad weather to prepare Pea eriek*. 
straw mats, and other necessary work, whioh may ■ 
done when the ground is oovered with snow. In well top 
gardens sorapers are plaoed at Intervals about the garin 
for the purpoee of removing the loose soil whioh stop 
to the boote when the land is trodden upon in wet wtalbcr, 
or Immediately after froet. Theee, like all other thton 
may be repaired and pub ia order now. This Is eg* 4 
time to rearrange the plan of cropping for th* cornu 
acason, ae bhere is plenty of time to tfaiok over it with are* 
to a proper rotation. Where tbe manors supply l**ta>- 
dant, and the cultivation thorough, tee question # 
rotation has leas importance ; bnt if it be ignored, when 
the cultivation is poor, and the manure supply 
there will be diffioultiee to contend with in tbs 
Cabbages dabbing, Ax Wherever there 1s vacant taw 
have it broken up, leaving the surface rough and ops*i, 
but do not trenoh In snow, as when frozen mateiuJu 
butted it mikei the land wet a- d unwholesome for a m 
time. K. Hotter. 
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Work in the Town GNurden. 

Very few plant*, flowering ones especially, will remain 
freeh for long in the atmosphere of llring-reoms at thie 
eeaeoo, when eo mooh of both Are and gee have to be need. 
Tbit ii aomewhat uiifortunate now that floral and other 
deooratloni are eo much more In demand than at other 
limee. The beet way to avoid injary la to remove the 
planta back to the greenhouse after they have been In- 
doora a few daye, and replaoe them with freeh once. If 
they do not remain in the hot, dry, anddtiatv atmoepbere 
too long they will eoon piok up again with careful treat- 
men*, and eapeoially if the foliage le either gently eporged, 
or if too roagb for thie, well eyringed overhead with tepid 
watt r when brought from the houee. Plants are now eo 
cheap that many prefer to purchaee and throw them away 
after having been need twioe or i hrioe, and indeed, market 
p’antr, whioh ere meetly country grown, will not last long 
under any olrcumetanoee ; bat home groan ettff ie more 
endur'ng from having been aooilmatUtd, so to tpeak, aod 
worth a little more care. Arpidieteae will eland almost 
anything, bat even Draenmae, Feme, and Palme ehculd 
not remain Indoora for more than a wet k or ro at a time, 
or they will snfftr. Karly Roman aod other IItaolnths, 
Narcissi, and T ilipe, If not too maoh forced, wiih Cbineee 
Prl.nroeee, tingle and double, atand aa well ae meet tbinge. 
Where dinner-table deoorattone are much wanted, it ie an 
excellent plan to grow a good batch of eaob (hinge ; alto 
tome Feme, Moeeet, young P«lmr, etc.* in quite »m»ll 
pote inohei or M-lnohee); with oare and a little feeding 
the) will do very well, end by plunging them In Mott on 
the table very pretty rffeote may be obtained. I. ie tor- 


INDOOR PLANTS, 

FORCING LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

The Lily of the Valley Is suoh a general 
favourite that various means are resorted to in 
order to lengthen ita period of blooming! and to 
readily is io forced that good blooms may be 
obtained even before Christmas, provided the 
necessary appliances are at hand and suitable 
treatment given. The most important item of 
all, however, is the condition of the orowna 
themselves, as for early foroing It io absolutely 
necessary that they be thoroughly well ripened, 
otherwise failure is oertain. Enormous numbers 
of Lily of the Valiev roots are Imported every 
year for foroing, and they consist of two totally 
distinct kinds—viz , a large shallow-flowered 
variety principally sent from Germany in the 
I shape of single crowns, and a form with the 
blooms more contracted at the mouth, which is 
' largely grown in Holland, and imported in the 
shape of masses or clumps. Now, where Lilies 
tire largely grown for flowering, the 



Flowers and foliage of forced Uly of the Valley. 


prising what nice Pilmulae aod even Cyolamrns esn be 
grown acd bloomed tn S inch pate. Pelargoniums cf the 
thow, French and regal varieties for early blooming will 
toon have to go Into their flowering pots, eo that the pote 
and soil bad better be got ready for ihem. The latter 
should oonsiet of good sound fibrous loiin, with about 
half Its bulk of leaf mould ar.d old hotbed manure mixed . 
a little scot and "Olay’s" or bone-meal may be added, 
also force ebarp sand, or, what does Juat ae well, a sixth 
part of finely sifted “ ballast ' (burnt olav). Drain well 
and pot firmly. It Is a good plan a week or two before 
shifting theee and similar plants on to give them a dose 
or two of guano or weak sulphate of ammonia ; this excites 
the roots, and they will take hold of the freeh soil at onoe 
and go ahead grandly. Forward Cinerarias will also be 
ready for the flowering pots early in the year; theee 
should ba kept muoh moiater than the loft, and not potted 
•o firmly. If any of the herbaceous Calceolarias era 
orowding each other In the boxes, lift np every alternate 
one and plaos it In a four-tnah pot; take oare that they are 
perfectly free from green-fly. BCR 


MSO— Lime aa manure — “ J B." mast bear in mind 
that iha lime from aakin-yardhae loet most of Its strength. 
1 And it very useful for dressing a plot of Potatoes and vege¬ 
tables generally. I have never found It to hurt Roses ; in 
foot, a little lime oooeeionally Is beneficial on my stiff loamy 
soil, but there are many ahrube It weuld affect most IrJjrl- 
outly.—A. H., Kent. 

Our readers t trill kindly remember that we are glad to 
receive for engraving any tuggeetive or beautiful photo- 
graphs of plants or garden scenes, especially of gardens o* 
a pietureotjus e ha rooter. ^ 
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Single eyes are mostly used for the earlier 
batches, and as the season progresses the clumps 
are employed for the later oropa The reason of 
this is that the single eyes coming generally from 
Germany are ripened off earlier than those 
grown in Hollas J, .while os the new year pro¬ 
gresses acd the sun gains strength, these last 
are preferable, as they do nob flog so easily as 
the others. Where flowers are required by 
Christmas, the crowns should be potted as soon 
as reoeived, which generally will be about the 
early part of November, as if they start freely 
there will be plenty of time to have them in 
bloom before Christmas. For foroing, lb matters 
little whether they are potted or pub into pots, 
pans, or boxes, but in a general way pots 
are more oouvenient. In the direoticna for 
forcing Lily of the Valley one often reads that 
a certain aoil is necessary to their well-doing, 
but aa they do not root at all before flowering, 
it really matters little, provided it be moderately 
fine, in order to be more oenveniently worked 
in among the crowns. About twenty crowns in 
a pot 5 inchea in diameter will be sufficient for 
the purpose, and In potting the orowns should, 
aa far aa possible, be plaoed at an equal dlatanoe 
from eaon other, and at snob a depth that the 


tep of the crown is just above the aurface of the 
■oil. When potted, a good watering must be 
given, sufficient, in fact, to moisten the whole 
of the soil, and the pots may then be plaoed for 
a few days in a structure that is maintained at 
a temperature of not leas than 60 degs. After 
remaining there two or three daya they must be 
plunged In a steady bottom heat of 80 degs. to 85 
degs., and the crow ns covered up sufficiently to ex¬ 
clude the light and to keep them moist. One of 
the best of all places for foroing the Lily of the 
Valley Is a propagating-case in the stove, and, 
as a rule, it will 1 m but little needed just at the 
time it is so useful for foroiog. If the plunging 
material therein is Coooanut refute, a very good 
plan is to 

Plunge thk pots up to the rim and then cover 
the orowna with about an inch of the refuse. 
When this Is done another good watering through 
a fine rose must be given, as it is essential to 
keep everything moist; indeed, the soil in the 
pote should not be allowed to be dry from the 
time the crowns are potted till they flower. The 
lights of the propagating oase should be shut 
close, with the exception of an hour or so each 
day, till the buds are just on the point of open¬ 
ing, for in the earliest forced specimens the 
spikes are apt to come somewhat stunted, and 
the lights help to draw them up, whioh is an 
advantage. Though the lights are removed 
directly \ he first blossoms expand, t he pots should 
not be disturbed in any way, as they must be 
allowed to remain plunged till the plants are in 
full flower, when removal to a lower temperature 
(but at the same time free from draughts) will 
tend to prolong their peried of blooming. Where 
a succession has to be maintained weekly or fort¬ 
nightly batohea should be introduced into the 
forcing-house, aa it is far better to bave the 
flowers in a fresh state than to keep them after 
they are fully expanded. In the oase of the 
damps, whioh, as a rule, are not foroed till 
later in tha season, all that is then neoeesary Is 
to pot them in whatever size pots are suitable 
for them, and introduce them into heat as re¬ 
quired. The same precaution must be observed 
in the case of these against letting them get too 
dry. Crowns that oome into bloom in Decem¬ 
ber, as a rule, throw up but few leaves, and ae 
the foliage from the olumpe is better than that 
from the single orowns, It is sometimes policy 
to int roduoe a few olumpe into the foroing bouse, 
if only to supply some leaves. Though nearly 
all the Lily of the Valley forced in this country 
comes from abroad, there is no reason why this 
should be, for 

English grown roots flower equally well 
with the foreign ones, as may be seen in the case 
of one or two of our cultivatore who mike a 
speciality of them. To grow good single crowns 
they must not be allowed to form a tangled macs 
and simply starve each other, but should be 
planted in rows and liberally treated. The toil 
must be of a good loamy nature, but open in 
texture, while a moderate dressing of manure 
should be well incorporated with it before the 
roots are planted. The spot must be fairly moist, 
but at the same time In no way water-logged. 
Though the Lily of the Valley will do well In 
the shade, those required for early forcing 
should be grown in a sunny spot, as they are 
then ripened off earlier than if they were in a 
shaded position. H. 


Fuchsia Countess of Aberdeen.— 
When so many Fuchsias are put into commerce 
aa now that differ but little, if at all, from plenty 
of thoae in cultivation, it is quite a relief to 
note one that is at least perfectly distinct, 
though it is certainly not so showy as many 
others, being, in fact, an almost pure-white- 
flowered variety. I allude to Countess of Aber¬ 
deen, which was only sent out last year, 
and, therefore, is as yet little known. This 
has the foliage of those with white sepals, being, 
indeed, in leaf a good deal like a well-known 
variety, Lady Heytesbury, while the flowers, 
whioh are freely produced, are rather small, the 
tube being short, and the sepals prettily reflexed. 
These last, whioh are almost white when first 
expanded, become afterwards of a pale-rose 
colour, while the oorolla is pure-white. It is, 
in fact, the nearest approach to an entirely 
white flowered Fuohsia that we bave in cultlvw. 
tion ; indeed, I have seen it described aa pure- 
white, whioh it oertainly ia not.—H. 
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THE GREENHOUSE IN WINTER. 


Now that there is bat little to be done oub-of- 
doora-~*nd indeed, if there were, the weather 
would render id difficult, if not impossible, to 
do is, while enjoyment is oat of the question—- 
a well-kept greenhouse beoomee an unnsnally 
attractive retort, and many a pleaeant hoar of 
enjoyment and light labour may, and indeed 
moat, be apent there if it ia to be kept ap to the 
mark. A greenhoaae ia a aoaroe of interest, 
wholeaome oooapation, and pleasure, if not of 
aotnal profit on the one hand, or of annoyanoe, 
vexatira, and loia on the other, aooording to the 
spirit in whioh its management ia undertaken 
and carried oat. I aay “ apirib ” rather than 
■kill, beoaase, thoagh a osrtain amoant of the 
latter ia andonbtedly requisite, yet “ where 
there's a will there’s a way,” and none learn so 
qalokly as those who take a real interest in 
their subj sot, and have made up their minds to 
auooeed. There are some, of coarse, who never 
can learn, bat for the most part they do not 
really want to, and if a man has no nataral apti¬ 
tude for this, or any other, ociupation, he nad 
better leave it alone altogether; bat I will not 
insalt any of the readers of Gardening by sup¬ 
posing for an instant that they oan belong to 
that useless class of creatures who could not 
drive a nail straight, or mend a broken pane of 
glass, if they tried Some people, again, have 
an idea that one has only to put plants into a 
greenhouse, and give them a little water occa¬ 
sionally, perhaps, and plenty of fire heat, and 
they will grow into beautiful specimens, and 
afford endless supplies of ohoioe flowers of their 
own accord. Never was a greater mistake. 
Of all things a greenhouse, to prove in any way 
satisfactory, demands 

Constant and careful attention —At least 
one hour, and if possible two, should be bestowed 
npra even a small structure daily, if it ia to be 
kept in good order, while the weekly turn* out 
and clean-up should seldom be omitted, and will 
ooonpy the greater part of half a day. Especially 
where some amount of bloom is looked for at 
this season, the greenhouse should nob only 
oooopy an open and sunny position, unshaded by 
building or tree, but be of light construction as 
well, with wide panes of glass, and the wood¬ 
work at narrow as possible consistent with the 
requisite strength. Lean-to’s on a sunless 
aspect, or in dark corner*, should be devoted 
to the growth of Perns and other foliage plants, 
the storing of bedding stuff, Ac , though it is 
only fair to say that Camellias, Lapagerias, and 
a few other choice plsnti usually succeed well 
In suoh places. Again, as a rule, muoh bloom, 
except of such hardy subj *cb« ai late Chrysan¬ 
themums, Christmas Roses, Laurustinus, Violets, 
and early bulbs, with psrbapi a few buds of 
Gloire de Dijon Roses, cannot be expected 
daring the depth of winter in a house from 
whioh frost is excluded, or but little more. Even 
Cinerarias, single Zonals, and Cyclamens will 
not flower kindly in a temperature of less than 
45 degs. to 55 degs , while the beautiful and 
useful double-flowered Zonals, Bouvardias, 
Heliotropes, and several others, need from 
5 degs. to 10 degs. more to do them justice, 
and even the comparatively hardy Chinese 
Primulas will bloom muoh more freely and 
finely in a temperature slightly above that of 
an ordinary cool greenhouse. By still farther 
increasing the warmth one is enabled to increase 
the list, and inolude Epiphyllums, winter flower¬ 
ing Begonias, Euphorbias, and many others, but 
bv so doing such oool subjects as Camellias, 
Heaths, and others are thrown out, so that 
nothing is gained where there is only one house 
available. On the whole, the most generally 
suitable range for a mixed house is, perhaps, 
that with 45 degs. as the minimum, fcnd 55 degs. 
to 60 degs. as the maximum by day. If the 
more tender plants are kept at the closest and 
warmest end, and the hardier ones, such as the 
Camellias, Heaths, &o., at the cooler and airier 
one, a varied collection may be managed well, 

while suoh a temperature is always pleasant_ 

neither too oold nor too warm to work in com¬ 
fortably. 

Watering must be carefully attended to, and 
calls for the exercise of a somewhat nice judg¬ 
ment. Fuchsias, Deutzias, and other deciduous 
subjects, also the whole tribe of Pelargoniums 
(except such as are actually in bloom) must be 
very sparingly watered now; in fact, only just 
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kept from shrivelling and the roots alive. Ever¬ 
green plants, suoh as Camellias, Myrtles, Ac . 
including Ferns, should have rather more, ana 
plants in growth, or growth and bloom com¬ 
bined, especially suoh as have large fleshy leaves, 
need moderately free supplies, giving none, 
however, until the soil shows slight signs of dry¬ 
ness. All kinds should have more water in a 
high temperature than a low one, and in some 
naturally dry houses more is of coarse required 
than where damp prevails. A sunny morning, 
between 10 a.m and 12 a m., is the right time 
for watering now, thoagh when the air is dry 
daring hard frost, and from the extra heat of 
the pipee, Ac., it is often advisable to damp the 
floors, Ao., onoe or twioe a day ae well. Plants 
standing on open stages over hot pipes must be 
kept moist at the root, but it is far better in 
such a oase to lay down some slatee, and thus 
save trouble and benefit the plants as well. 

Ventilvtion must be given with great caution 
now. Ciange the air whenever poseible, of 
courae, but keep the ventilators rigidly closed 
during severe or any aotual frost, outting north 
or east winds, and fog, eepeoially if a smoky 
one. As a rule, a couple of inches of air on at 
the roof from 10 a.m. until 2 p.m. will suffice, 
and that only when the weather is fairly fine. 
In mild spelts ventilate freely, of coarse. Lastly, 
study neatness and cleanliness in every parti¬ 
cular. Remove every sigu of a dead leaf or 
blossom directly it is seen, sweep the floor daily, 
and set all the plants over onoe a week. Wash 
the glass as ofoen ae it becomes even slightly 
dirty, for every ray of light is of value no w. 

__ B. C. R. 

KEEPING OUT THE FROST FROM 
GREENHOUSES. 

There is more art in managing a fire for the 
purpote of keeping out frost from greenhouses 
than some people suppose. This is especially 
the oase with those who have either of the small 
fcrmi of hot water boilers to manage. It may 
not be difficult to get up a fire, and they may be 
quick in aotion, but their fnrnaoee necessarily 
hold so little fuel that they require a great deal 
of attention to keep up a body of fire that will 
heat the pipes sufficiently to repel frost. I have 
dealt with several forms of small boilers in my 
time, and I find there iy not much difference in 
their heating capacity, or the length of time 
that they will rebain sufficient warmth to be of 
any use on a frosty night. As to the latter point, 
none of them oan be depended upon to keep up 
the temperature at a given point on a cold night 
longer than four hours without attention. I do 
not aay that the fire cannot be kept alight for 
a longer time than that; but at the end of the 
time mentioned there is not sufficient heat re¬ 
maining to do any good. I, however, find that 
a good deal depends upon the kind of fuel con¬ 
sumed in the furnace, and the way in which 
the fire is managed. The best kind of firing for 
these small boilers is one-third ooaI, and the re¬ 
mainder coke; both must be broken up not 
larger than a hen’s egg, and be free from dust. 
If there Is any quantity of the latter need, except 
at the last filling up for the night, the draught 
will be checked, and, as a consequence, the fire 
will burn slowly, and not so mnch heat will be 
got out of the fuel consumed as might have been 
had if the fine material were not used. Those 
who have to manage suoh boilers should bear in 
mind that the space to contain the fuel is muoh 
restricted, and for that reason only 

The best fuel should be used. The furnaces 
of these boilers are also much given to form 
clinkers, whioh, if not removed at frequent inter¬ 
val i, interfere with the draught through the 
fire-bara, so that very little heat is given off, 
even when the spaoe in the furnace may be fall 
of fire and fuel. To get up the heat quickly it is 
neoessary to be careful in starting the fire, and 
not put on too much fuel until there is a good 
body of it ignited. To light the fire and then 
fill up the spaoe with fuel and leave it, will be 
sure to end in diiappointment. A quarter of 
an hour’s waiting before filling up, with a view 
to leaving it for a short time, will always prove 
the most satisfactory method. I find that it ia 
muoh less worry and anxiety in frosty weather 
when the fire is lighted early in the evening them 
when started later. The more severe the frost 
I the more neoessary it is to light up in good time. 
Onoe the oold gets the upperhand there is great 
(difficulty in getting ahead of it again. On 


frosty nights I like the temperature of as ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse to be about 48 degs, say, 
ten o’clock at night. It will uon reoedeiro* 
that point after the fire is shut up for the obfct 
so it will do no harm, while it leans a fair 
margin for the loss of heat without the temper* 
tare getting so low before morning as to do harm 

J. 0. C. 

SEEDLING ZONAL PELARGONIUMS 
FOR WINTER FLOWERING. 

I daresay a good many of the readers of Gar 
dening have tried their hands at raising Z^j 
Polargoniams from seed ; if not, thcss who hart 
the time and inclination should certainly do*. 
It is a moat interesting and by no means difficult 
operation, while if the seed ia good a fair pro 
portion of the seedlings will afford flowers equal 
to many named varieties. Carefully saved teed 
oan sometimes be purchased, but the safest way 
is to save it one’s aelf by cross-fertilising some oi 
the best varieties when in bloom; but this omit 
be done while the snn is shining, and pre¬ 
ferably about noon on a hot day, or it will bs 
ineffectual. Seedlings make very strong plants, 
and, indeed, grow ao vigorously that they mu: 
be neither over-potted nor fed at all liberally,or 
it will be a long time before they bloom; in fact, 
it is generally neoessary to starve them s little 
as soon as they have attained a fair sirs, in 
order to promote the produotlonof flowers Ai 
soon as the first trues rises give more liberal 
treatment, and the trusses will come very large 
Plants raised from seed sown in February will 
nearly all bloom, with jadlolous treatment, 
before the October following, though the wets' 
flowers usually expand firat; but what 1 wish u 
point out is that seedling plants often afford 
remarkably flue results during the winter. 
They are so full of vigour that, when placed 
near the glass in a light, warm house, they vill 
continue to throw up very large and handsome 
trasses throughout; tne greater part of the dell 
season. R. 


9465 .— Winterinfif a Plumbago Cap 

ensis.—It oan be safely kept inagreenhra t 
through the winter. You need not fear sbrat 
the leaves coming off, as they always fall through 
the winter. The foliage on my plant has been 
off for some time. Keep it rather dry at the 
root through the short days. Prune back te 
two or three eyes about Janu&ry, then give i 
little more water. If it Is in a pot, after prosing 
turn it out, and shake most of the toil off; then 
pot firmly in a size larger, using loam three parte, 
leaf-soil, and a few half-inch bones mixed is, 
with a sharp sprinkling of silver sand.— B. Jom< 
West Cross. 

9143 . —Lilies for pot culture.— In reply 
to “F. B.,’’allow me to suggest the following 
varieties as being of special merit—vis, Lflhn 
aura turn, L. oandidum, L. Brownl, L. loogi- 
florum, L. lancifolium album, L. lsncdfolino 
rubrum, L. lancifolium Kraetzeri, L. laneifolhs 
roseum, L. tenulfolium, L. giganteum, L. long!- 
florum florlbundum, L. Parryi. These are all 
beautiful varieties of easy culture, and do no: 
require heated structures to bring them to par 
fection. A cold frame to start them in and a 
greenhouse to flower them in is all that bra 
qaired. The finest collection I ever saw were 
potted early in the winter, in good loam, sand, 
and sheep's manuro, and paoked away in s oool 
shed nntil they started to grow, when they 
were put in oold frames nntil danger of frost 
was past. They were then set out-of doors on a 
coal-ash border, where they were very carefully 
watered, and as they came into flower wort 
removed under glass, and they made not only 
the fiaest display of bloom, but perfected the 
finest bulbs I have ever seen.—J. G., Hants, 

- I think you would do better to com¬ 
mence with a half-a-dozen good, dietinot kinds 
and master their requirements. Many of tbs 
best Lilies require some start to bloom them 
well in pots, and some are rarely satisfactory 
grown in thb way. The best are auratsm, 
speoiosum, rubrum, and Krmtzeri, Harriai, longi- 
florum, eximium, and Krameri. Try these first, 
and, if you get on well with them, it ia esiy to 
extend the list; but they are the kinds thatsre 
mostly grown in pots. The bulbs should be 
potted at once; all of them, with the exoeption 
of Krameri, doing well in equal parts of loam 
and peat; but longiflorum may have more loam. 
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with a little more rotted manure. Krameri 
should have good peat, and in all oaaee there 
■honld be a good proportion of sand in the 
oompoet. Qlve good drainage, and nee the toil 
In a moist oondltion, and little or no water will 
be required until March. The soil should never 
be dry, nor yet very wet, through the winter. 
Keep them in a cool house or frame, and when 
they begin to grow plaoe them where they get 
plenty of light and Mr, and take oare that they 
are watered when necessary.—J. C. B. 

9457. — Pruning a Stephanotls.— 1 generally take 
out tbe weakest shoote, and prune the others baok to about 
0 Inches or a foot off the old wood. Now fa a good Mme 
to prune It, or early In the new Tear.—E. Jons, West 
Crow. 

9460. — Fibrous-rooted Begonias. — 
They must not have so mnoh water when the 
blooming season is past; just enough to keep 
the wood and foliage fresh. At the turn of the 
year ont them back rather hard, 
otherwiee they become tco 
lanky to be very suitable for 
decorative purposes. Young 
plants are, however, far the 
best, and those who grow this 
class of Begonia make a prac¬ 
tice of annually putting in some 
outtings as soon as they can be 
had early in spring, at whioh 
time they quickly make roots in 
a temperature of about 60 degs. 

These Begonias do much better in 
summer in oold frames where 
they can be occasionally ex¬ 
posed to the open air.— Byfleet. 


deserves all possible care. It is an evergreen 
greenhouse species, and forms one of the prettiest 
objects in a Wardian oase. The fronds seldom 
exoeed 1 foot or 18 inches in height, and their 
general appearance may be readily defined from 
a glanoe at onr out. It was introduced into this 
oountry about fifty years ago from the Botanic 
Garden collection in Berlin. 

P. tkrnifolia is another evergreen Mexican 
plant with a beanty peculiarly its own. It b of 
pendent habit, and is seen at its best when grown 
in this way in a large Wardian oase. The fronds 
are some 18 inohes long. When the plant b 
strong the plnnn are opposite, eaoh bearing 
three leaflets of equal length, which spread out, 
forming a six*angled star. It does not require 
| much soil, but plenty of water, whioh must, 
I however, pass quickly away, should be given it. 
i P. saoittata b an erect-growing plant from 


FBRNS. 

FERNS FOR WARDIAN 
CASKS, Ac. (PBLLiEAS). 

I hire wish to draw attention 
to a few of the most beautiful 
of the kinds of Pell re as from the 
Western Hemisphere as being 
peculiarly suitable to those hav¬ 
ing but small space at their 
command. Amongst the family 
may be found subjects suitable 
for the warm and the cool* 
house, for pot culture, or for 
hanging • baskets, and some 
which form beautiful ornaments 
for a Wardian oase. The latter 
system of Fern culture has 
to a great extent fallen into 
disfavour, and yet I am aware 
of one or two very creditable 
collections of small - growing 
Ferns, which are cultivated in 
this way. In one instance the 
possessor b a confirmed invalid, 
almost entirely oonfiued to the 
house; and in another oase a 
fine collection is maintained by 
a mill operative, and is very 
highly prized; and I may also 
remark that the very finest 
example of the Killarney Fern 
I have ever seen was in a War¬ 
dian oase in the house of Mr. 

Bewley, of Blaokrook, near 
Dublin, In whose garden Ferns 
were a great speciality. The 
PsIIsbm here enumerated are 
plants of great beauty, but they 
require oare in their manage¬ 
ment. They cannot withstand 
great heat without becoming affected with 
hoots of blaok thripe, which will speedily work 
destruction if not eradicated, and this b best 
effected by laying the plant upon its side 
and syringing it carefully and thoroughly 
with warm water in whioh some soft*soap 
has been mixed. After the syringing rinse 
the plant with dean water and remove it to a 
situation where it gets less artificial heat, for 
over-heating b sure to bring about thb pest, 
and its presence b a sure indication that the 
plant requires a cooler temperature. Peat 
and loam for soil, with a little sand added, b 
all that will be necessary, together with drainage 
and plenty of water. 

P. intramaroinalis, a frond of which b here 
figured, is also found in collections under the 
various names of Pterb, Cassebeera, Allosorur, 
and Platyloma. It it a Fern^from Mexico and 
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Frond of Pellaea intramartflnalK Engraved from Mature. 


Peru, and a oharming object for a temperate 
fernery. The fronds, whioh are somewhat 
triangular in outline, usually grow from 1 foot 
to 2 feet in height, the raohb being pale brown, 
and the fronds cf a glaucous-green. 

P. flixuosa. —Thb is a oharming climbing 
Fern. Io produces fronds some 6 feet or more 
in length and three times divided (tripinnate), 

, the colour of the pinnules being of a delicate 
| soft green, while the sori, which change from 
blaok to reddish*brown, are very conspicuous; 
on the whole, indeed, it may be reckoned one of 
the most ornamental and charming follaged 
plants in cultivation. If grown In too warm a 
temperature or too dry an atmosphere it b 
extremely liable to attacks from its worst enemy 
—thrips. It b a native of the Andes of Peru 
and of Columbia. 

P. atropurpurea.— This U another beautiful 


speobs of a peculiar blue-green oolour, some¬ 
what resembling that of P. ternifolia. It b a 
native of North America and Britbh Columbia, 
but b not sufficiently hardy to withstand un* 
harmed the severity of our winters ; neither is 
it of sufficient size to render it conspicuous if it 
was hardy. For a oold house, however, it b a 
oharming subject. It requires abundance of 
drainage, and should not have muoh soil about 
its roots. The fronds are nearly a foot long 
when the plant b strong, but are more fre¬ 
quently about half that length. The oolour b 
a deep blue* green. Thb plant, although it'has 
been in cultivation in thb oountry upwards of 
100 years, has always remained rare. 

P. geraniifolia. —Thb species b widely dis¬ 
tributed in the Eastern as well as the Western 
Hembpheres, and its beauty demands for it a 
place in every fernery or Wardian oase collec¬ 
tion. It is a dwarf, compact plant; the fronds, 
somewhat palmate in shape, are supported upon 
slender black polbhed stems, and seldom exoeed 
10 Inohes in height, and frequently not so muoh. 
On the upper side the oolour is rich deep green, 
lighter beneath; the sori are red, continuous 
round the margin of all the segments, and are 
very ornamental. W. 


HARDY KINDS FROM NORTH AMERICA. 

Moonworts (Botrychiums), Ac. 

Taking these in alphabetical order, I next oome 
to the Moonworts, and of these there are one or 
two kinds of great beauty. They thrive with 
us In sandy loam, well drained, and are particu¬ 
larly beautiful and interesting plants in the 
open fernery, although the ground b best covered 
over during very severe weather; and if the 
position b subjected to the early morning sun, 
care must be taken to save the young fronds 
from spring frosts. 

B. virgink'om. —Thb b a very handsome 
kind, vaiiable in size, growing from 6 inohes to 
18 inohes high, and from a few inches to nearly 
afoot in width. The fronds are somewhat triangu¬ 
lar or deltoid in outllco, and three or four times 
divided. The flowering or fruiting panicle rbes 
from the base of the steiile frond, and is usually 
twice divided, the segments contracted, and 
having the appearanoe of flowers. In the variety 
named graoile the frond b thinner, the leaiy 
portion more developed, and the segments of 
the fertile fronds are shorter. 

B. Lunario ides. —Like the species above 
named, thb appears to be known by various 
names, and to nave a somewhat wide dlstribu- 
Hon. The sterile frond is from 3 Inohes to 
8 inches high, three or four times divided, the 
segments rather large and blunt; the fertile 
panlole Is muoh taller, much divided, and bear¬ 
ing generally tho character of the previously - 
named plant. It b very variable, but the 
prettiest plant I know b that called 

B. dissectdm, with muoh thinner sterile 
fronds, the segments being crested with fine 
teeth and being muoh lobed. The fertile frond 
like that of ordinary form, being mnoh divided, 
and In the plants whioh I have seen broader 
than b usual. 

Camptosorus. 

C. rhizophtllus (the Walking*leaf Fern) is a 
pretty little kind, having muoh in common with 
tioolopendrium, but differing from that family in 
having netted veins. It has long narrow fi ondt, 
whioh are heart-shaped at the base, tapering 
upwards to Hie point, where it takes root ana 
becomes fertile, the oolour being of an intense 
vivid green. These yonng plants again issue 
fronds whioh become fertile, so that it spreads 
and ooveis a large area. It is usually considered a 
greenhouse Fern, and b often very badly treated, 
being kept dry ; but it loves a damp plaoe, and 
if planted ont upon the open-air fernery and 
treated as I recommended for the Asplenium 
p inna tifidum last week, it will survive and 
thrive. It b a plant of low growth, therefore 
in spring all the dead leaves must be carefully 
pioked out, and all weeds kept from amongst it, 
in order to develop its beauty. It would appear 
to have been known and grown in thb oountry 
for about two hundred years. 

Cystopteris. 

A genus of low-growing Ferns, the American 
forms of which, however, assume larger propor¬ 
tions than the English species and varieties ; 
but all the kinds, wherever found, are subject 
to great variation. They are all delicate and 
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beautiful plan be, and all are deciduous They 
revel In a moist and shady situation, in a mixture 
of loam, peat, and leaf-mould, adding some sand 
and some pieces of limestone; the latter these 
plants appear to thrive in well. 

C. bulbifera is the largest kind known to 
me in the whole genus. I o was introduced to 
our gardens by the illustrious Trader cut, now 
nearly two hundred and fi fty years ago. It is a 
beautiful Fern, m eking fronds some 18 inohes or 
2 feet long. These are about twice divided, the 
segments nnely mottled, the colour a soft pale- 
green. To preserve this, however, it requires to 
be grown in the shade, and to be protected from 
cutting winds, for if subj aoted to sun or wind 
the fronds are very apt to become brown, and 
thus lose their beauty. On the under side near 
the top it produces numerous small bulbils, whioh 
fall when mature, and should then be covered 
with a little soil, and allowed to remain where 
they fall, in whioh way better results are ob 
tained than when gathered and put into pots. 

C. tenths —Although this name is totally 
ignored by the leading book on Ferns, it must 
not be Ignered by the Fern growers, for they 
will find the plant quits distinct enough in a 
living state to require a different name to our 
own native kind, C. fragtlis, with which it 
appears to be put, and which spsoies also is I 
found in North America. The plant in question 
produces fronds some 9 inohes or a foot long. 
They are oblong, lanoeolate in outline, about 
twioe divided, the segments rather broad and 
blunt; the oolour is of a bluish-green, and the 
texture very thin and slender, so that, although 
quite hardy and capable of withstanding the 
weather, it yet requires to be planted In a 
sheltered position in order to preserve its 
beauty. 

T. thelyptroides is a very handsome and 
robust growing plant, having stout rhizomes, 
from whioh are produced broadly lanoeolate 
fronds, whioh are somewhat heavy green on the 
upper side and scaly beneath, and from this 
character alone it may be distinguished when 
growing; the fronds are three times divided, and 
some 2 feet high or more. 

Diplazium. 

This plant, whioh has been in cultivation 
in this country considerably over half a 
oentury, is somewhat variable in its cha¬ 
racter, sometimes having the distinguishing 
marks of Asplenium, and sometimes the double 
sorus in the vein as in Diplazium. It forms an 
exceedingly handsome plant in a hardy fernery, 
and no rockwork should be without it Like the 
majority of its congeners it enjoys an abundant 
supply of water, but it requires good drainage. 
It would appsar to be a oommon Fern in Canada, 
as I have received it in quantity from that 
country, and it is alto found abundantly in the 
States. J. Jarvis. 


ARTIFICIAL TREE-FERNS. 

I am very pleased to find that one reader of 
Gardening, at least, has benefited by the 
few hints Denned in these pages by myself. 
“ Brighton " says : 44 I am now the possessor of 
three noble Tree-Ferns.” Well, this kind of 
Fern planting affords a large amount of pleasure 
because it lends diversity to the appearance of 
a fernery which oannot be aohieved in any other 
way than in the manner described. 4 'Brighton” 
says nothing as to the temperature he is able to 
maintain, or does maintain, in his house, so I 
am quite in the dark respecting this, but from 
the Ferns named I should suppose it is an inter¬ 
mediate house in whioh the Ferns are grown. 
On one stem he has Nephrolepis exaltata on 
the top, with a Hare’s-foot Fern creeping up 
it—a very happy combination; and if the runners 
are kept twisted round, so that they take root 
and grow on the top, it will continue to main¬ 
tain a beautiful head, but oare must be taken 
that this plant does not suffer from drought, for 
if it does, your now beautiful head of fronds 
will speedily become a mass of dried sticks 
without a leaf; and perhaps someone of my 
readers may say, How is this ? Well, it comes 
about in this way. The plant in question 
belongs to a section of the Fern family whioh 
have their segments or pinnse jointed on to the 
main stem, and when the plant becomes dry 
this affects them jast in this particular place, 
and the joint shrivels, and the segments 
or leaves are oast away, leaving only the 
bare stems. The moral to this tale is 
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never to allow the plants to become dry. 
On another stem is Dioksonia australis, what¬ 
ever that may be; most probably it is D. 
antarctioa; upon this is olimbing Lygodlum 
japonicum. This, however, further on Is said 
not to be doing well, and gets so “thripy.” 
Well, if you are not satisfied with this 
try Davallia aculeate; it is a gem. The 
stem is occupied by a Fern of whioh I have 
never heard, named Goniophleblum Mackeyi. 
This is certainly wrongly labelled, and if the 
writer will send a piece of it to this office when ib 
can be spared I will endeavour to name it 
correctly. But the great want is to know the 
best things to plant in a short length of stem, 
for which several plants may be recommended 
as a crown or top, of whioh I give the names of 
half-a-dozen to select from—viz., Asplenium 
Fabianum, Doryopberis palmate, Lomaria gibba, 
Neottopteris australasioa, Lomaria fluvlabilis, 
Asplenium Belangerl. Fora shortpieoe of stem 
like this now in question I should advise you to 
clothe it with Nlphobolus tricolor, or N rape- 
stris, or Lopholepis piloselloldes, or Drymo- 
glossum piloselloldes. They are all close, 
creeping plants, and all have the fruiting fronds 
separate and distinot in shape from the sterile 
ones. J. Jarvis. 


TRBIBS AND SHRUBS. 

PLANTATIONS AND SHRUBBERIES. 


plant, 

third 


mixed shrubbery is the most neglected put of 
the garden. Branches of deciduous trees ttt 
allowed to overhang and injure choice evergrses 
shrubs, while oommon and free-growing plants 
are lef o to enoroaoh on the spaoe of ochers of 
more value. In too many instances the ever- 
lasting oommon Laurel is allowed to monopolise 
nearly all the space, to the detriment of those 
that deserve better treatment. In every one 
where the shrubs are growing into each other 
those of a deciduous character should be gone 
over first, and either be out back or removed 
altogether. As regards this last remark, it ouut 
be remembered that variety in the shrubbery b 
as essential as In any other part of the garden; 
therefore, a wholesale destruction of flowing 
shrubs, whether deoidnous or evergreen, mint 
not be carried out, or the place will loss a good 
deal of its Interest in early spring and summer. 
At the same time preference should be given to 
the moat ohoioe kinds. Such subjects as Bar- 
beris, Lanrnstinns, Gnm Cistus, Hollies, sad 
Auonbus are always of value in the shrubbery 
border, as are also the Ribee (flowering Cnrranti), 
and Foray thia suspense. They bloom early io 
the spring, and are very attractive. Where 
there la any epaoe to spare no one will regret 
patting in a plant or two of Hydrangea pasta- 
lata, or the newer forms of Japanese Snowball 
trees—Viburnum plioatum and maorooephalnm, 
both of whioh are very handsome early summer- 
flowering ehrabs. J. G. C. 


9458.—To go thoroughly Into this subjsot 
would require considerable epaoe, yet it is a 
matter that wonld bs interesting to many 
readers of Gardening. In the first plaoe, I may 
tell 41 A Constant Reader,” who sends this ques¬ 
tion, that, in the common language of the garden, 
plantations are those whioh are outside of the 

g arden proper, while shrubberies are within lbs 
ouudariea. Dsaling with plantations first, it 
is necessary in the first instanoe to deoide on 
what kinds of tress are to be permanent, whether 
Oak, Elm, or Chestnut, or any other tree, or 
whether there is to bs a mixture of aoms or all 
of them. When this is done they should be 
planted sufficiently thick to admlb of about half 
of their number being removed as they begin to 
crowd each other. In forming plantations of this 
kind, it is usual to putin other trees to bdooms 
what are known as 4 4 nurses. ” The best evergreen 
trees for this purpose are Pinus larioio or P. 
lastocarpa ; these are fast growing subjects, and 
well suited to afford shelter. The Larch or the 
Sweet Cnestnnt are two free-growing useful 
deciduous trace for this purpose. In eeleoting 
the different subj sots, oare must bs taken to 
introduoe a few evergreen trees, suoh as tbs best 
forms of the Silver Fir ; and as a fringe in con¬ 
spicuous plaoes, ths Evergreen Oak is a very 
desirable tree, and to asaoolate with it in the 
same line the flowering Thorns and Labnrnums 
should be introduced at different points. Where 
there la a considerable spaoe to be occupied, the 
beet effect is secured by planting in groups, 
carry lug in the mind’s eye the probable effeot 
of the different groups on the landscape. 

A group of the English Oak or Elm, for in¬ 
stanoe, should occupy a prominent position, 
while between them, io the same line, trees of 
dwarfer stature should be used, so as to give a 
broken and informal surface for the eye to rest 
upon. If there is room for two or three largs 
specimen* to stand as single specimens, there are 
no better deciduous trees to give variety than 
the Tarksy Oak and Fern-leaved Bison, and 
for a position near the residence a noble ever¬ 
green will be found in the Cedar of Lebanon. 
With regard to the management of plantations, 
the principal point to attend to is to thin out 
the subjects that were planted as nurses as soon 
as the branches of the different trees begin to 
meet. In a general way, this will require to 
be done at the end of the fourth or fifth year. 
The most crowded trees must be attended to 
first, whioh generally oocnre in the middle of 
the group or groups ; but the thinning-out 
should extend over several years. It will pro¬ 
bably be ten or twelve years before the final 
thinning should take plaoe. With regard to 
the management of 

Shrubberies, the present is a good time to 
attend to those that have gob into bad condition 
through neglect, bnt in oases where an ordinary 
pruning or cutting-baok of over-grown plants 
will suffice, the work should be deferred until 
the beginning of March. As we often see It, the 


THE IVY—PRUNED VERSUS CLIPPED. 
Amongst all the numerous varieties of climbing 
plants used for c jverlng walls, Ac., there an 
none that can for a moment compare with the 
Ivy. Its bright, shining foliage gives a oheerfsl 
aspect to the winter scene, whether h be la 
towns, where It Is extensively used In oorerhg 
bricks and mortar, or in rural scenery, where li 
is seen to great advantage coveting notal 
buildings or the tranks of lofty trees; hut wh&i 
I wish to oall attention to Is ths extra ohm 
that is added to it by allowing it to mature it 
wealth of berries that it never fails to prodacj 
If only the shears or pruning-hook be oaudsotlj 
need. Anyone travelling in the oonutryoov 
will not have far to look for plenty of ezaoplM 
of the Ivy in ite natural state, but in towns il ia 
less freqnently seen fat its fall beauty fay ream 
of the annual shearing it gets in spring, which 

S reolndes all chanoe of its being seen si a 
offering or berry-bearing plant, and redoonii 
eolely to rely on its merits as a foliage plant. 
Now this is generally done to keep it from 
getting too heavy and thereby canning it to tear 
away bodily from the wall, bnt this may bi 
averted by judicious pruning in the place of 
close shearing or olipplng, for if thinned ott 
and shortened back in spring, in ths place of 
catting in close, it will develop short flowering 
spars that will soon be covered annually with 
beautiful berries. The small-leaved R ngUeh 
Ivies are the beet for the purpoee, and when 
they have sprang np naturally at the ban of 
old buildings they form a mantle that no 
amount of skill oonld improve, for beautiful ee 
many of the imported varieties, both grass- 
leaved and variegated, are, there is not one that 
for general utility can equal, muoh less rnrpaea, 
that grand old plant, the Ivy-green, and in the 
ooming festive season there are few non 
strikingly effective evergreens than ths Ivy, 
either used in long trailing sprays or intheelder 
wood covered with berries. ,T. G. H. 


DBUTZIA8. 

Deutzia gracilis. —This hardy deoldoow 
shrub is one of the most valuable of edl white¬ 
flowering plants for foroing. Sinoe the Intro¬ 
duction of Astilbe japonloa it has net foond 
quits so muoh favour as was the oase prevkw* 
to that period. The Astilbe being io nna 
easier to manage has to some extent superssdsd 
the older favourite, bnt the Diutzia should 
always find a plaoe among plants for >s»y 
spring flowering. The snowy white blossom 
whioh are produced in great profusion, have * 
eleganoe whioh oannot be surpassed. Although 
plants potted in the autumn will be very useful 
for flowering later In the spring, and ift°°w^jj 
has been well ripened they may flower will 
earlier in the season, yet for early foroing It s 
best to rely on plants that have been grown css 
season in pots. Under this treatment they do 
net make quite such vigorous growth and rip* 
Original from 
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off earlier in the antamn. which is, of coarse, a 
great advantage. The plants may be potted in 
any good rich loamy toil, and those that are not 
intended for forcing the same season may be 
plunged in the open ground. Cover the pots 
with about an inoh or so of soil, and allow suffi¬ 
cient room for a season’s growth. Plenty of 
room will ensure short-jointed growths, and the 
wood will ripen batter than if the plants are at 
all crowded. For early forcing the plants 


Double Deutzia (D. crenata ft.-pi.) Pride of Rochester. 


should have a warm, humid atmosphere. They 
may be stood amongst other plants to start 
them, but as soon as they begin to show flower 
they should have a light, open position. It is 
best to avoid a high temperature, especially to 
iinish the plants In, otherwise the bloom will 
not stand well. A succession may be kept up 
by introducing plants at regular intervals, and 
either as pot plants or for catting from they 
will be found very valuable. For the latter 
purpose it is best to use them before the flowers 
are quite all expanded, flowers which have been 
long open being liable to drop soon after they 
are cut, while if out as soon as ready they will 
last a considerable time. 

Dnurzia scabra —Some years ago I used 
t j force thU plant and found it very serviceable 
for out bloom. Large p'ants grown in 10-inch 
or 12 inch pots produce a great quantity of 
flowers. This was grown under the same treat 
ment as D. gracilis, except that the plants re¬ 
mained in the same pots for several years. After 
being foroed they were again plunged in the 
ground and allowed one season’s rest bo reoover. 

Deutzia crenata flore-pleno is also very 
pretty, especially the variety here figured, called 
Pride of Rochester, but, like many other doable 
flewers, it has not found so much favour as was 
first anticipated; however, where large plants 
are required for conservatory decoration it may 
be recommended, as it blooms freely and gives 
little trouble. 

Like most other plants, the Dsutzlas are 
benefited by a little liquid-mannre, especially 
just as they are coming into bloom Besides 
increasing the size it gives more subitance to 
the bloom. A 


VERONICA HENDERSONI. 

This Is one of the most usefal outdoor flowers 
we have for autumn and early winter blooming 
I have been cutting flowers of it in quantity for 
some time past, and it is still covered with 
flowers and buds in various stages of develop¬ 
ment, although the late rather severe weather 
has given it a check, yet with a few mild days 
it starts to bloom again as freely as ever, and 
for the sea-coast, or any of the more favoured 
portions of the kingdom, it cannot fail to be very 
useful in many ways, as good, long sprays of 
green may be cut without any injury to the 
plants, and the more it is cutback now the less it 
will want in spring. I find it flowers most 
freely when grown in a sunny place, and in 
places where the frost U tpo severe tc trui) 
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it out all the winter, it will still be found 
well worthy of culture for cut flowers by growieg 
it in the same manner as Chrysanthemums—viz , 
planted out in spring and lifted in October and 
placad in a cool houie. Cuttings put in a cold 
frame in autumn strike root freely, and if 
planted out in spring will make useful plants for 
potting by the autumn, but to get a quantity 
of bloom older plants are decidedly preferable, 
and they may be kept for several years’ service 
by cutting down close in spring, when they will 
break out and make grand masses of flowering 
shoots by the autumn. The variegated variety, 
that is very successfully used in the flower 
garden duting the summer, may be equally as 
successfully used as an indoor decorative plant 
in winter, as the sprays may be very well 
utilised for mixing with cut flowers. Theie 
plants are of the easiest culture, and come in 
most acceptable by reason of their flowering at a 
season when there is not much variety in the 
way of cool-house or hardy flowers. 

_ J.G H. 

9386.— Shrubs for a hedge.— ,l Constant 
Reader” should plant Hollies under his Elm- 
trees. They will thrive in spite of drip and 
shade ; and, what is more, if a private walk be 
on the other side, they will provide a screen all 
the year round. If I were in "Constant 
Reader’s ” plaoe, I should visit some good 
nursery, and select good-sized plants; he will 
then have a fence in a compatatively short time, 
whereas, if small plants be used, many years 
must elapse before the fenca is strong enough to 
protect itself — Falconbridok. 

9454 — Tenant removing trees, 

BhrabS, etc. —An cut-goiog teuant has no 
power to remove trees, ahrabi, &*., whioh he 
has planted in a garden, unless he has received 
permission to do so from the owner of the 
property. This applies to ordinary householders, 
such as the ooouplers of mansions, villas, and 
other houses to be met with in town and 
country. Nurserymen and market-gardeners, 
who grow trees and ihruba in the ordinary 
course of business, are free to sell and remove 
whatever they like, provided speoial clauses in 
their agreements are not set aside by so doing. 
It is always advisable for tenants who have 
planted tree?, &3 , to please themselves, and are 
anxious to remove them on quitting, to ask their 
landlord for permission to do so Many men 
will grant leave as a favour, bub would not 
reognisethe right of the tenant to do as ho 
p’eaiod. — FaLCONBRIDGE. 

9417— Notice to qait. —I look upon this 
as a proper one. "No Arrears ” admits that he 
took possession in August; he should therefore 
leave at that date. Hj says his rent is 
calculated at the rate of five pounds per annum ; 
this would therefore seem to imply thab the 

g arden was taken by the year. If the landlord 
ad given “ No Arrears ” notioe to quit in 
February I should have held the notice to 
be bad, because it would have called upon the 
querist to give up possession In the middle of 
the year. I do not think the Cheshire custom 
has anything to do with the case. Nor does 
the Compensation for Crops Acb interfere with 
it beyond giving " No Arrears ” the right to 
claim compensation for crops growing upon the 
land in the ordinary course of cultivation at 
time the tenanoy is determined. — Falcon bridge . 
9398 —Destroying weeds in a walk — 

" M D ” may destroy uis weed« by udng cue of 
the numerous weed destroyers advertised in 
these columns. The preparations appear costly 
at first sight, but if everything be taken into 
consideration when the gravel is pioked up once 
a year or weeded by hand, I think the weed 
destroyer will have a balance on the right side. 
Betides, when the hoe is used the walks are 
rather disagreeable to walk upon, especially in 
rainy seasons. Weed destroyers should nob be 
used in showery weather if the water which 
falls upon the walks finds ibs way into soft water 
tanks, as is sometimes the case, for much mischief 
may be done. No harm will happen to the 
Grass or Box borders if the mixture be kept 
from the sides and the operator does not walk on 
the turf. For a cheap preparation for destroying 
weeds, Ac,, I can recommend the ammoniaoal 
liquor from gasworks; this, however, turns the 
gravel a dark oolour, which is ohjsitlonable to 
many. —Falconbridok. 


ORCHIDS. 

BLETIA PARKIN90NI. 

I am asked an opinion by "K. H S ” as to my 
ideas of the beauties of this old plant being 
sufficient to warrant its introduction into a small 
collection. I suppose by thi< name he refers to 
Kpidendrum Park ins onianum cf H joker, whioh 
is E. falcatum of Lindley ; and, If so, I think it 
a vary pretty Orchid, but ib is also a rare one 
somewhat at the present time. It has been in 
cultivation about fifty years, and wae imported 
from Mexioo, where ib is found growing on rocky 


and thick and fleshy leaves. The flowers aro 
large, and of a pale-yellow hue, and the number 
of blooms upon each stem varies from two to 
four. Ib cannot be called a sharwy plant, bus 
ib la a very curious and interesting one. Whether 
" K. H. 8.” will consider io deserving his 
attention is quite another matter, and one which 
I am unable to determine, as I do not know 
what his collection may consist of, nor whac 
space he has at command. It is nob a plans 
whioh takes up much room, as io requires to 
be grown upon a block cf wood or on a raft, 
and very little material should be placed about 
ibs roots. It enjoys a full share of sunshine, 
and should be grown in the Cattleya or inter 
mediate house, but afberwarda may be taken to 
the Odonboglossum house, and rested at the 
warm end of that structure Daring its grow- 
iog season ib enjoys a plentiful supply of water, 
but duiicg rest very iibble will suffice. The 
flowers are produced daring the late summer 
and eaily autumn. Matt Bramble. 

MASDEVALLIA TOVARENSIS. 

“ A Lady Reader ” sends me some flowers of 
this beautiful species. She eays : ‘ 1 A gentleman 
recently sent me a plant of this in full flower, 
so I send you some of the blooms to get yon to 
tell me how to grow it.” There is little doubt 
but this is one of the purest white flowers we 
have amongst Orchids, and ib is now about forty 
years since it was introduced, and it remained 
a very rare plant for many years. Indeed, I well 
remember its being sold in little plants at five and 
ten guineas eaoh. Now, however, it has happily 
become more pien tif ul, and it is no w large ly gro w n 
for supplying white flowers for the Christmas 
and New Year’s festivities. Therj is one pecu 
liarity about this plant to remark, and which 
had a "Lady Reader’’ but known I should non 
have had three spikes cut off her plant and sent 
me. The fact is, the old spikes should nob be 
cut unless they die down, for as a rule these 
spikes produce auother orop of blooms the seoond 
year. These, bsslde new spikes from the young 
growth, quite envelope the plant in a wreath of 
snowy-whiteness; so for the future ba more 



Mwlesvallia tovarensis. 


careful. Cut the fliwers off singly if you wish 
to make a present, bat never oab a spike. I have 
heard the remark made that the old spikes 
should be out, but I prefer plants the second 
year when they have not been oat. This plant 
is very easily grown, bat yeb I have found thab 
it does not like to be kept so oool as many of 
the speoles. In summeric may be grown in the 
Original from 
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same house m Odontogiossum Altuodiee, but 
ia the winter it like* a little more warmth than 
la afforded by anoh a atrnoture. Indeed, last 
year I aaw in the eelebrated oolleotion of Orohida 
of Mr. Partington, at Cheahnnt, now diaperaed, 
the Cattleya-houae bordered all round with fine 
planta in flower of thia very apeoiea, bnt they 
were removed to the oool-house again In apring. 
They enjoy light bnt not annahine. Drain the 
pota well, and pot the planta firmly in good peat 
and Sphagnum Moat, and keep them well sup¬ 
plied with moiiture. Matt. Bramble. 


DBNDROBIUM JOHANNIS. 

The flowers sent by “P. H. W.” are those of 
the above-named species. It is a native of 
Australia, and was found by the late John 
Gould Veitch, after whom it is named. It is a 

£ retty little plant, whioh I am glad to see again 
i cultivation. The plant is a native of the tropi¬ 
cal coasts of North Australia, and should be 
grown in small hanging baskets, and kept well 
exposed to the aun and light, very little shade 
being necessary, even in the brightest weather. 
An abundance of water is necessary during the 
growing season, and a good, moist atmosphere ; 
in fact, you should grow this plant in the com¬ 
pany of the Crotons you appear to have, and 
you may treat this plant quite in acoordsnce 
with the Crotons. Toe flowers cannot bs oalled 
gay or beautiful; but its datk ohooolate twisted 
aepals and petals, and its thiee-lobed, yellow 
lip, whioh ia streaked on the aide lobes with 
ohooolate. make up a very pretty flower, and 
then the flowers are delloiously fragrant. Do not 
overload its roots, and drain the baskets 
thoroughly. Maty. Bramble. 


MAN1GEMENT OF DENDROBIUMS AND 
OTHER ORCHIDS. 

In reply to “Tiny Tim,” I am very pleased 
to find you are getting along so gallantly 
with your plants. You have, I consider, 
done well; and you have managed your 
Dendroblum WardUnum well, and you may 
Inure it to a higher temperature and more 
water. By-and-bye you will have flowers, and I 
hope it will prove a good form of the species. 
Of your other plants, D. secundum is not a good 
one for you, with limited space It is by no 
means showy. Its flowers are produoed in a 
one sided raceme, they are muoh crowded, 
small, and of a rosy-purple hue, with an orange 
spot at the tip of the lip. Neither is D. 
jiponicum, the flowers being small and white. 
Nor yet the plant named Velbohianum ; but 
then you may consider that you were paid to 
remove these. There is a rarity with white 
flowers named D. Novium t it blooms in winter. 
The Cypripedium I can scarcely make out by 
the leaves. Was the name D. Godefroyse ?—It 
looks something like that speoies—or was it 
C. oonoolor ? You know now how to manage 
these, having had previous experienoe with 
your C. Lawrenoeanum. Your Maxillaria 
plots may be left; the blooms will not exhaust 
it. Do not be so eager to disturb your Cattleya 
oltrlna, but rest ana be thankful. Never mind 
about your little Dendrobes now ; in the spring 
will be time enough, and the proper time, to 
pot them. I do not know what you have for 
Odontoglossum citrosmum. This plant never 
makes a sheath, and now it should be quite dry 
and cool. M. B. 


ELEVATED BANKS AND MOUNDS. 
These are frequently employed for shutting out 
unsightly objects, and in the case of newly laid 
out ground they are almost a necessity, as, 
where the space is contracted, it is difficult to 
form screens quickly, except by means of banks 
or mounds, so that when these are planted, even 
with shrubs of moderate size, they give the 
desired effect at once. Now, if there is one 
error more than another that amateur gardeners 
fall Into with regard to these banks, it is making 
them far too steep in proportion to their breadth, 
whioh is a serious fault in many ways, as it leads 
to much trouble and vexation afterwards, when 
it is difficult to remedy it. In the first place 
very steep inolines are unnatural, at least with 
ordinary garden soil, and when the banks are 
steep and narrow as well, the first dry summer 
that follows their formation will reveal the 
difficulty that the designers have created for 
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themselves, as the shrubs or trees will languish 1 
and die outright if steps are not taken to artifi¬ 
cially water them, and this is no easy matter, 
as the water runs off sharp inolines when it has 
become very dry, and only those who have 
had to do with suoh contrivances can form 
any idea of the labour It takes to keep vegeta¬ 
tion healthy on them, as during hot summers a 
good deal of the rain that falls is in the form of 
sudden downpours, caused by thunderstorms, 
and these will invariably run off the driest part 
of the bank into the hollows, where it is pro¬ 
bably plenty moist enough already. As altera¬ 
tions in grounds are now claiming attention, 
it may eave a good deal of trouble later on if 
those who are forming banks would remember 
that they are usually meant for vegetation of 
some kind to grow on, and form them so that 
the rain falling on them may be enabled to 
soak into the roots of the plants. B. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

POMPONE CHRY8ANTHEMUMS. 

I do not think that any kinds cf these popular 
flowers are more useful to the amateur than the 
dwarf Pompone varieties, as they make suoh 
useful and ornamental plants in very small pots, 
and produce such an abundance of bloom that 
is just the thiog for all kinds of table decora¬ 
tions. As pot planta they look far best when 
allowed to grow in their natural form, with only 
just sofficlent stakes to support the shoots in an 
erect position, allowing the side-shoots to grow 
away freely, and very little disbudding is 
necessary. For cutting they are invaluable, as 
the blooms are very firm, and last a long time 
in perfection. At the Chrysanthemum exhibi¬ 
tions rceantly held in all corners of the land, 
the boxes cf these kinds always attraot a deal 
of attention, as they are shown in a more natural 
way than any other kinds—viz , cut in spray s c f 
three blooms, with the foliage intaob, and wi h 
stalks abcut 6 inches high. They look as if 
growing on the plant, the foliage being a great 
aid to the flowers, and when the eye travels 
along row after row of boxes of the stiff incurved 
varieties without a bit of foliage being visible, 
it is a pleasure to come to the Pompones, looking 
as if they were still growing on the plants. The 
varieties are now almost endless, but the follow¬ 
ing are a few of the most diatinot—vie. : Aigle 
d’Or, Black Douglas, Lizzie Holmes, Madame 
Marthe, Madame Eugene Domage, Prince 
Victor, Saint Michael, Snowdrop, Pieir Melaine, 
Touissant Maurisot, Victor Hugo. These may 
be grown into very fine plants in pots not more 
than 7 inches in diameter by using plenty of 
liquid-manure after the coil gels full of roots, 
and the head of bloom they will c urry, if only 
well attended to in this respeot, oan only be 
realised by aotual experienoe. 

.1. Groom, Gntpwt . 


SPOILING THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
The remarks of “ J I. R on this subjeot (see 
Gardening, November 30th, page 540) are very 
opportune, for now that the Chrysanthemum 
season is doling, and before a new one com¬ 
mences, it may be well for owners of gardens 
t> make up lheir minds which style of growth 
they are going to adopt in the coming year. The 
big bloom craze, that has now reached an 
absurd pitch, oan only be successfully carried 
out by sacrificing every claim to beauty in the 
plants they are grown on, as more hideous 
things than these mop-like plants, with one or 
two large blooms on the top, can hardly be 
imagined, while the trained plants one finds at 
i exhibitions are the best examples of wasted 
energy and misspent skill that I know of, and 
I feel sure that many of the managers of Chrys¬ 
anthemum shows are beginning to reaiite the 
I fact that a new departure it needed to sustain 
the Interest of these exhibitions, for at several I 
have observed that prizes are now offered for 
plints grown in natural form, and not dis¬ 
budded, and if equal prizes for this olass were 
offered to that for the formal trained ones, the 
result would oertainly be all in favour of the 
natural plants. Owners of moderate-sized gar¬ 
dens want something more than one or two big 
blooms on a plant for a year’s work, and from 
every point of view, exoepl that of the £ a. d. 
one of sweeping the prizs lists at all the shows, 


there Is nothing to be said In favour of a system 
that destroys ail the natural graoe of a plant by 
no means unable to take care of itself. Let us 
have Chrysanthemums in plenty, but I am con¬ 
fident it is not those that grow the largest 
blooms that oan be said to be either the friends 
of the Chrysanthemum or the benefactor of 
horticulture generally, as these monstrosities 
are of no use exoept on the exhibition table, 
and the sooner we nark back a little the better 
for both plants and grower*. J. G. H. 


NATURALLY GROWN CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

Everyone to his taste, of course, but what 
beauty anyone can find in the so-called “speci¬ 
men ” plants of Chrysanthemums that are usually 
found at the autumnal exhibitions, I, for one, 
cannot understand. A movement in the right 
direction has recently been made in the pages of 
both Garden i no and The Garden, in calling 
attention to the absurdity, if not the downright 
vioiousnesf, from an artistic point of view, of 
the huge over-fed flowers and the unsightly 
“ mop-stick ” plants with whioh the Chrysan¬ 
themum shows of the present day are crammed. 
But though the rage for Urge flowers oan bs 
understood—in parr, at least —the popular taste 
for “big” things being almost universal now, 
and it being natural, and even allowable to a 
oertain point, to see to how large a ifzs these 
flowers oan be grown, and as blooms of the 
largest size oan only be obtained from tall plants, 
the “mopsticks” become a necessary conse¬ 
quence of the system; yet I think there can be 
no doubt that the so-called specimens form the 
most objectionable feature of all, and do no not 
possess one redeeming point. Tnese “ pin¬ 
cushion bouquets ” are almost always unsightly, 
but when the shoots are plainly seen to have been 
tied down within two or three days to a wire trel¬ 
lis, io suoh a manner as to bring out tbe flowers at 
equal distances, like t he epote on a handkerchief 
and without any attempt at concealment, they 
become simply hideous. If such training were 
done some little time previously, so as to enable 
the shoots to extend a little, and, at least, 
partly hide the wirea and tortured stems, the 
effect would not he quite so bad. Every true 
florist, whether amateur or professional is (or 
ought to bs) a bit of an artist, and the more of 
the true artistic faculty he possesses, the better 
florist he will be, and to be foroed to gaze on 
rows of such monstrosities is torture. It ie 
sinoerely to be hoped that in tbe future we 
shall have at least a oertain number of classes 
for 

Naturally grown speoimf.n plants as well 
as for naturally-grown (and shown) flowers 
(out). This will, at least, oreate muoh more 
variety than at present exists. The cutting- 
down Bystem of growing the planta for groups, 
Ao. ( should also be encouraged. At the last 
excellently arranged show at Blaokheath, a 
a group of really beautifully-grown, out-biok 

S lants, nous exceeding, and few reaohing 3 feet 
i height, were plaoed third (though it must 
be admitted that the arrangement was too 
“flit”), while the first piize went to a lot 
with some of the plants nearly 10 feet high. 
Independent of their extra utility for 
furnishing purposes, suoh dwarf plants are far 
more ornament* 1 than the long-legged examples. 
Pinching to a oertain extent is quite allowable, 
and, indeed, absolutely necessary in some oases 
to the production of dwarf, bushy, and well- 
flowered plants. It is the excessive and un¬ 
natural training and tying each flower (and leaf 
almost) to an absurd point of regularity that 
should be put a stop to. In Mr. Molynenx’e 
well-known work on the Chrysanthemum there 
is an illustration of a standard plant (Pompon), 
the head of whioh is formed entirely by pinoh- 
ing, without any tying. If we must have 
standards, that is the kind of plant we want— 
natural, and therefore bsautiful. In the same 
book there Is a woodout of another specimen, 
with large flowers, and no trace of wires, stocks, 
or training visible. I have never seen snob a 
plant at any show, bnt should very mnoh like to. 

Thinning the blooms, again, is sadly over¬ 
done. No one looks for blooms of exhibition 
quality on a specimen plant; and if three cr 
more flowers at least were left on eaoh shoot. 
Instead of one, the quantity of bloom on a plant 
would be vastly increased, and the general 
effaot still more improved, even though the 
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individual flowers might not be qnite so fine. A 
few years ago I need to grow—not for exhibition, 
bat for cutting from—old plants on into huge 
tpeolmens 6 feet high, and nearly as muoh 
through. They were »topped onoe or twice in 
the early stages, and the principal shoots tied out 
roughly to thin sticks, more to strengthen them 
than with any other object. When the buds 
appeared, I used to leave the crown-bud, as 
well as three or four of the terminal breaks 
Immediately below it, removing the rest, and 
thus get four or five blooms to eaoh shoot. The 
plants were in large pots, and well fed, and I 
have had more than 200 good blooms of Mrs 
Handle, Mrs. Dixon, and others from one plant, 
betides twice sb many smaller ones 1 have 
never seen plants like these at any show ; but 
they were far more showy, as well as natural, 
than the ordinary "specimens." Another way 
is to take 

Sturdy young plants, with 
a tingle stem. Do not stop 
it, but train it straight up, 
and grow the plant cn as 
strongly as pcsslble, shifting 
into larger pots as required. 

Under this treatment. Mis. 

Handle and many others will 
branch naturally, and in the 
end, without any stopping, 
trainirg, or thinning, will 
form natural pyramidal spe¬ 
cimens—informal, and there¬ 
fore beautiful. Many of the 
.Tapaneae varieties are, how¬ 
ever, even better adapted for 
naturally grown specimens, 
and become perfect masses of 
highly artistic and beautifully 
coloured flowers. Fair Msid 
of Guernsey, for instance, 
forms a perfect sheet of snowy 
filaments when grown on to 
a large size, in the way first 
described. Some diflicalty is 
experienced in keeping the 
plants i efficiently dwarf. 

Pinching or cutting down will 
effect a good deal in this way ; 
but a further aid is to bend 
the stems down while young, 
securing them by means of 
hooked pegs, and then bring 
them up again ; but this muse 
be done so as to he quite 
invisible. B. C. K. 


pose of their usual quantity of kloisoms from the 
fact that one supply of Chrysanthemums lasts 
as long as three of any other kind of flower. 
But these blooms that are so muoh in demand 


at least as large as a dinner-plate—but which to 
the floral decorator are far more useful. But 
the two things are so totally different, that one 
cannot be successful on the exhibition table and 


are grown on plants In a natural manner ; and 
if the production of big flowers is a poor specu¬ 
lation for mirket-growers, how much more must 
this be the oase with amateurs and small 
gardeners, who want to make the most of their 
g trdens ? For one, two, or three blooms on the 
sop of a lanky plant Is but poor recompense for 
a year of constant attention; and only for 
exhibition are these monster blooms of any ute, 
for they cannot be utilised for decorative pur 
poses half so well as smaller and more natural- 
grown examples. I could mention many evils 
of this craving for mere size, and feel sure that 
a reaction will surely set in bood, as owners of 
gardens want their flowers for use, and I know 


CHRY SANTHEMUM 
COTTAGE PINK. 

Tm» is a capital old hardy sort 
(herelllustrated), that is gener¬ 
ally daring the month of 
November, and even later In 
mild seasons, a great ornament 
In many cottage gardens, 
notably in the county ofSurrey. 

I am always on the look-out 
for good hardy kinds for out¬ 
door bloom in November, but 
have never met with one that 
can equal this for good appear¬ 
ance and strength of constitu¬ 
tion. No amount of rain 
spoils the flowers, and ib 
doss nearly as well in the 
open border as near or against a wall. The 
stems are strong and stiff, and the flowers (the 
nearest in oolour to a true Pink that I know), 
with their rosy centre?, are held well up. The 
foliage also is strong and handsome, and turns 
a fine colour when the flowers are at their best. 

J. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR GENERAL 
USE. 

Thf oraze for big blooms has well-nigh over¬ 
shadowed all the other uses for which the 
Chrysanthemum is so eminently salted, for 
coming in naturally, as It does, jast at the nick 
of time, when summer flowers are on the wane, 
It takes up the supply almost solely to itself, for 
during the season when Chrysanthemums are 
plentiful there is little demand for anythiog 
else, as the flower has got suoh a good 
reputation for lasting in a cut state that the 
hawkers of flowers often find it difficult to die 
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for decoration are not of the exhibition type, but as a floral decorator too—at least, as long as 

mere size carries the sway. Then, when we 
come to plants, we find the same difficulty meets 
us. The exhibition style of plant is leally use¬ 
less for any other purpose than that for which 
It is grown, as the stiff trellis to whioh the 
blooms are lashed down preclude the possibility 
of getting the plants either Incr out ot ordinary 
doors, and it is nob always convenient to have 
double doors even to conservatories. Happily, 
there are signs of Improvement, for at several 
exhibitions I have seen prizes offered for the 
best untrained and not disbudded plant, the 
shoots only being supported by hazel sticks; and 
certainly these plants were not cnly far more 
effective, but what was more to the purpose, 
they coold be utilised at tone 
for the decoration oil he houee 
or the conservatory, and as 
the Chrysanthemum is not 
wanting in natural beauty, 
it is earnestly to be hoped 
that all who profets to be fond 
of the Queen of Autumn will 
do their utmost to kelp for¬ 
ward the movement in favour 
of a more rational and natural 
style of growth, for the useful 
character is at present in 
danger of being overlooked 
altogether. J. G., Nant«. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
OUT OF DOORS. 

The past generally mild 
autumn has brought out even 
the later flowering kinds in 
the open air in their fullest 
beauty, and many of the hardy 
free flowering varieties, such 
as the Cedo Nullls, Christines, 
Dr. Shaipes, Ac., were a per¬ 
fect picture for lome lime a 
while ago. Jn some places the 
frosts of September and Ooto 
ber inflicted some amount of 
injury upon the swelling buds, 
but In the loath, at any rate, 
very little real damage was 
done, and I eeldom remember 
the out door plants affording 
such a fine display of bright 
oolour until 10 late in the 
season. Of coarse, there is 
always a certain amount of 
risk in growing the later 
blooming kinds of this charm¬ 
ing autumn flower in the open 
air, for every now and then 
a sharp frost comes in the 
«nd of September or early part 
of Ooteb< r and so oripples the 
tender buds that they oannot 
expand properly U at all, 
while in and near London and 
other large towns the smoky 
foes that November usually 
brings destroy the besuty of 
any flowers exfo ed to their 
blighting It flaence. This year, 
however, we have been 
singularly free from anything of the kind, 
and fine oleen flowers have been correspondingly 
plentiful After all, we can afford to loie 
the result of the slight amount of care and 
trouble required once in a way, say every third 
or fourth year, so long as we get plenty of bright 
and beautiful flowers at so small a cost at othsr 
times. So let us plant plenty of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, both early and late. In the open and 
where they will be sheltered somewhat from the 
cruel north and east winds, and, if a few fall, 
the balk will generally do more or less well, and 
amply repay our oare. The 

Early-flowering varieties are alwavs safe, 
for we never get any frost sharp enough to do 
any harm until the middle of September, and 
bat seldom before October, so that Mdme. Des- 
grange and Its sports, Flora, Alloe Bntoher, Mrs. 
Cullingford, and others of that section, seldom 
fail to do well, unless planted or stopped late, 
when they will not open until October. It la 
ths later blooming kinds that are so liable to 
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Pi.axts IN Otr Rsaorrs* Gardrxs: Chrysanthemum Cottas^ Pink. Engraved for OardrxiRo 
Illi'stratrd from a photograph aeni by a lady. 


many who are contemplating reduoing or 
altogether giving up this monster bloom pro¬ 
duction, and increasing the number of naturally 
grown plants, so that they may out and come 
again for many weeks in the autumn. I may 
mention that one of the effects of disbudding to 
the extent it is now carried Is not only to make 
ths few bads left very maoh larger than those 
on plants not disbudded, but also to cause 
them to bloom very muoh in advance of the 
same kind when not disbudded. Such large 
sorts as Meg Merrilies are in full bloom 
early in November, and, like all the other big 
kinds, both early or late, are now over, and 
those that rely solely on this kind of plants 
have not a decent flower left by the middle of 
December, while plants naturally grown of 
Ethel, Meg Merrilies, Snowflake, Belle Paul, 
Moonlight, and many others, are now opening 
out finely Into full heads of bloom, that would 
oertainly not stand muoh obanoe if measured by 
the exhibitor’s rule—that every bloom must be 
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suffer, nob only from Lost*, but from wet and fog 
as well. There are, however, several very 
simple ways of protecting the flowers from 
the violseitudes of the weather, without 
lifting and housiog the plsnts in the manner 
usually regarded as the only alternative of pst 
culture. In many gardens there is a wall or 
close fence, with a southerly exposure, and 
where not completely covered with other things 
this affords an admirable opportunity for 
obtaining plenty of fine late flowers. All thab 
is necessary is to set out sturdy little plants of 
suitable kinds in May or June, close to the foot 
of the wall, and train and nail the shoots thereto, 
just as if they were so many climbers. If the 
wall is a high cne, the shoots should be taken 
up vertically, but if less than 5 feet they may 
be inclined at a suitable angle. The soil should 
be deep and fairly rioh, and the plants have 
plenty of water and liquid manure in dry 
weather. In this way, fine flowers may be had 
until quite late, though a better result still may 
be secured by fixing a narrow coping of glass or 
wood along the top of the wall ever the flowers; 
this will protect them from both wet and frost, 
and a 9-inol board, supported by means of iron 
or even wooden brackets, is found to answer 
admirably. In very tevere weather some mats, 
saokinff, or canvas, may be hung from the front 
edge of the coping, in front of the flowers. A 
mass of beautiful flowers from Mr. R. Paiker, 
Impney, Droitwich, grown against a wall, as 
above, was shown at the lste Chrysanthemum 
conference at Chiswick, and plainly showed 
what can be dons in this way. Where a few 
spare frame-lights are available, it is a simple 
matter to fix tbem over a bed of plants, either 
against a wall or in the open, the sides being 
formed of boards, mats, or sacking. Not only 
is there no expense of pots, Ac., but Chrysanthe¬ 
mums planted out grow so much more healthily 
and strongly, and produoe so many more flowers 
with so muoh less trouble, that this mode of 
oulture is undoubtedly deserving of great ex¬ 
tension. R. 


9464 —Best early Chrysanthemums. 

—"Gluck 1 ’ would fiad the following varieties 
suitable for his cool greenhonae. I know of 
many amateur cultivators who are suooestfal in 
exhibiting out blom?, and who have no heat to 
their greenhouses ; therefore, it is not absolutely 
necessary to confine one’s-self to early kinds to 
produce a good display in an unheated structure. 
To give variety I have named eighteen sorts of 
Japanese, twelve of inonrved, and eight of Ane¬ 
mone varieties; half of them—those named first 
—are Japanese Anemone kinds. The colours c^n 
be eaiily found in a Chrysanthemum catalogue. 
Japanese: Lady Selborne, James Salter, Pfco»bus, 
Fernand Feral, Mdme B. Rendatler, Avalanche, 
Edwin Molyneux, Elaine, HiverFleurie, Mdme. 
de Sevia, Maiden’s Blush, Bouquet Fait, Source 
d’Or, Val d’Andon h, Peter the Great, Mdlie. 
Lacroix, L’Afrioaine, Mon. W. Holmes. In¬ 
curved : Mrs. G. Bundle, Mrs. Dixon, George 
Glenny, Refulgence, Prince Alfred, Lord 
Wolseley, Mr. Bunn, Novelty, Beverley, Jeanne 
d’Aro, Lord Derby, Nil Desperandum. Japa- 
neae Anemone : SoRir Dorothea Souille, Mdll9. 
Cabrol, Jeanne Marty, Mdme. Clos, large Ane¬ 
mone, Acquisition, Laiag’s Anemone, Grand 
Alveole, Lady Margaret.—E. Molyneux. 

9477.—White-flowered Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.—* 1 Cassias ” kept up too muoh heat in 
the greenhouse at the time when the Chry¬ 
santhemums were flowering. The orown-buds 
are not those which “ Cassius ” says they are, 
whloh are terminal blooms, on aooonnt of the 
termination of growth. Defective root-action, 
possibly caused by excessive uae of stimulants, 
might curse the buds below the one in flower to 
dry np and wither. Perhaps the plants have 
had a bad position in the greenhouse since they 
were housed, which oansed the growths to be 
drawn up weakly through exclusion of light 
and air to the plants. If the centre bud was 
mnoh in advanoe of the aide buds at that time, 
on account of the warm atmosphere, this would 
give a oheok to the swelling of the lower buds, 
and if they reoeived a oheok in their develop¬ 
ment through injudicious application of stimu¬ 
lants not suitable, this would account for the 
loss of the bads complained of. When the plants 
are first placed In the greenhouse abundance of 
air should be given them ; if not, and heat should 
be applied Instead, many of the buds are almost 
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osrtain to re fuss to swell thoroughly.—E. 

Molyneux 

- “Csasius” has evidently overdone his 

Chrysanthemums with fire-heat, as 50 degi. 
should be the maximum heat they should have 
—merely enough to keep out frost and keep the 
flowers from damping. The orown-bud will bs 
sure to take the lead, and grow muoh the 
largest, but the side flowers, if all conditions 
are favourable, should make useful flowers; in 
fact, for making up bouqaets I find them muoh 
superior to larger flowers, as they open in 
succession, and small flowers work In where 
larger ones oonld not be employed.—J G. H. 

- It would have been easier to give advics 

on the matter had the names of the kinds grown 
been given. The white inonrved varieties are 
apt to behave in this way, and there is nothing 
gained by leaving more than one bud to a shoot. 
Even if the other buds open they do not show 
the true form of the kind, and the same may be 
•aid of Fair Maid of Guernsey and some others, 
whilst small-flowered kinds, suoh as Bmle de 
Ntige, will open all their buds. One thing is 
certain, the house was kept too warm, and this 
doubtless weakened the shoots. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums should only have fire-heat to keep off 
frost and damp.—J. C. B. 


THH KITCHEN GARDEN. 

KITCHEN GARDEN NOTES. 

During the short dark days of mid-winter it is 
impossible to do the same amount of work 
that oan be done under more favourable 
oircamstanoe* j but It must not be supposed that 
nothing oan be done, as winter work is just as 
important as the summer work, although the 
marks of progress are not so immediately appa¬ 
rent, and at this time of year we are compelled 
to arrange the work according to the weather 
that prevaile; but still every day should find 
•ome allotted task completed. If froet prevails 
get all the wheeling of manure and shifting 
of soil pushed forward, for this oan be done not 
only with leu manual labour, but also without 
injury to the land; for wheeling on heavy soils 
when in a wet or sloppy condition does a deal 
of harm, and takes a deal of cultivation to get 
them in friable oondition. Protection from 
frost in the shape of mulohing must also bs given 
to anything at all tender ; each crops as Globa 
Artichoke*, Celery, Salads, and Parsley, must 
have some kind of shelter, suoh as stable litter, 
or dry Fern fronds, laid lightly over them, and 
kept in place by means of evergreen branches 
laia over it Brooooli that are forming heads 
must be carefully watched, and if the means of 
protecting it in the open are not available, the 
but plan Is to lift the plant* with a good ball 
of earth and replant in frames, where they can 
be oovered at night. 

Early Potato sets of the kidney type 
should now bo selected, and placed in single 
layers in boxes with a little fine soil over them, 
so that they oan sprout out ready for planting, 
as soon as favourable weather prevails. Although 
the old Aeh-leaf kidney and Myatt’s Prolific 
are still very popular for early crops, there 
are some exoellent new sorts, such as Sharpe’s 
Victor, that are the very ideal for either frame or 
early border oulture. 

Cauliflower and Lettuce seed should be 
sown in boxes of fine soil, and set in a frame or 
cool house, where the seedlings will oome on 
steadily, and be little behind those sown In 
September. 

Broad Beans and Early Peas may now be 
sown in warm borders sloping to the south. 
The dwarf kinds, such as American Wonder, 
Chelsea Gem, and Little Gem Peas, and Beck’s 
Dwarf Green Gem Bean, are the best for 
gardens, as they yield a good deal more in pro 
portion to space occupied than the larger sorts, 
that shade other orope too mnoh. Pota or boxes 
should be placed over the crowns of 

Seakale and Rhubarb, and stable-litter, 
leaves, and other fermenting material plaoed 
round them, so that a gentle heat may be kept 
up, and good blanched orops may be gathered in 
aoout six weeks. Pruning of trees and boshes 
should be done on all favourable occasions, and 
after the trimmings are all oolleoted and burnt, 
a dressing of manure should bo lightly forked 
In around the roots. Planting should not be 
delayed a day longer than is necessary, and if 


any trees are, or have been, affected by insect 
pests, this is the time to vigorously attack them. 
Glshurst cDmpound, about half-pound to the 
gallon, and half-pint of paraffin, thickened with 
olay, makes an exosllent paint for stems and 
branohes, and Is labour that will be well re¬ 
paid. 

Hotbed material shonld be oolleoted ready 
for use early in the new year. Stable manure 
and the leave* of deciduous trees, mixed together 
in a heap until they ferment, make the best of 
hotbeds, and, with all the advances made in 
horticulture, there is nothing yet invented that 
brings on seedlings, or young orope of any kind, 
like one of these old-fashioned hotbeds. 

J. G., Hant*. 


Amateurs’ Tomatoes.— In Gardening, 
3rd November, 1838, p. 464, you were good 
enough to publish a few notes I sent, relative to 
a first attempt at growing Tomatoes ; and in a 
subsequent number, 24th November, p 501, a 
correspondent, commenting thereon, stated that 
it would have been better to avoid solid manure 
in the soil, and trust to feeding theee planti 
with liquid-manure instead. I accordingly 
adopted his recommendation during the past 
season, selecting a somewhat poor border soil as 
the main staple, in which the plants were set 
out from 3-inoh pots the first week in June. 
After the first truss commenced to swell, they 
were thenceforth supplied with liquid-manure 
whenever moisture was required, in other re- 
■peofas the cultivation was similar to the treat¬ 
ment of last year’s orop The variety grown this 
season was a good strain of Perfection, a first-rate 
kind in every way. The fruits averaged from 
4 lb to 3 lb. eaoh, and ripened from 25ih August 
to 15th November, when the pUnte were all re* 
moved. The total yield was 130 lb. or 5 lb. per 
plant. Considering the short season if growth 
they had, I have reason to be satisfied with remits, 
and am thankful to "Monmouthshire Gardener" 
for hie useful suggestion, whloh I would advise 
other t to adopt in like circa on tanoes.—W. J F. 

Tripoli Onions and suooession&l 
crops. —Early In August all these Onions with 
their tope still erect ought to have them twisted 
down, this assisting the bulb to swell to a greater 
eize, and also favouring early ripening. As soon as 
it is found the bulbs oome away from the ground 
easily they ought to be cleared off and laid on 
mate, either in a sunny, open position, or, better 
still, nnder glass, to finish ripening them. When 
left too long on the ground they are apt to 
strike fresh roots, and will not keep long after 
they are stored. Tripolie, whether sown in the 
autumn or in the spring, never keep eo well as 
do the spring-raised varieties of the white 
Spanish type, and ought, therefore, to be the 
first used. Directly the Onions are cleared off 
the ground the surface should be cleaned and 
well hoed, this being the only preparation 
needed for a successional orop of Coleworts. 
The latter, being raised in June, ought to be 
quite large enough for putting out in close suc¬ 
cession to the Onions, and no better use oan be 
made of the ground. They may be dibbled oat 
about 12 inches eaoh way, and, beyond reoeiving 
one or two waterings and an oooasional surfaoe 
hoeing, no further trouble need be taken, a 
capital supply of tender young hearts being 
available late in the autumn and frequently 
throughout the winter.—J. 

Gathering Mushrooms.— Having been a 
grower of Mushrooms for over twenty years, I oan 
fully endorse the statement made in Gardening 
recently by " Mr. W. D. Bason,” that to poll 
oat the stalks when gathering is by far the nest 
plan. No good results ever follow leaving the 
stalks in the bed. Like *' Mr. R. Sharpe *’ 
(Gardening, October 12), I have always found 
the small Mushrooms die off, and, if l-.ft a few 
days, the whole mass beoomes rotten or putrid, 
which has the effect of destroying the mycelium 
that surrounds the growing clusters of Mush¬ 
rooms ; whereas, if the whole cluster, or even 
single stalks, are pulled out when ready for use, 
another lot soon follows in the same plaoe. 
Some spawn I had recently sent me for trial 
has turned out exceptionally good, producing 
large-sized Mushrooms on snort stalks, whlon 
shows there is plenty of life and strength in the 
spawn. Failures often happen from over-heat¬ 
ing or having the material too wet or too dry, 
and old spawn Is not to be relied upon; no 
matter how good it may be when fresh, It 
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naturally works itself out, and after a time 
becomes exhausted. A plan I have found 
answer is to mix the soil of an old bed with the 
droppings when making a new one —R. Cock, 
Edenthorpe. 


TOMATOES IN WINTER. 

A good supply of Tomatoes can be had during 
the winter with the expenditure of less trouble 
and less heat than is necessary in the case of 
Cucumbers, and in many instances there is 
nothing to prevent their culture in preference 
to or in connection with the latter. Much 
depends upon a good early start being made, 
the aim being to set a heavy crop of fruit before 
short, and, perhaps, sunless days are the rule. 
Young plants may be raised either from seed or 
well-matured cuttings, the latter being the most 
simple and the surest method of securing sturdy 
fruitful plants. Select medium-sized, healthy 
tops, or firm, well developed side shoots, and 
after duly cutting to a joint and trimming off 
the lower leaves, dibble them either singly into 
3-inch pots, or in pairs into 4 inch pots; Bet 
them in gentle heat, shade lightly and water 
vary carefully at first. If kept very close and 
moist the cuttings are liable to damp off, nor will 
they do well if very heavily shaded. If it is 
decided to raise the requisite number of plants 
from seed, this should be 

Sown thinly in a pan or pot of fine sandy 
soil, be lightly covered, watered, and placed in 
heat to germinate. Directly the seedlings 
appear, thin them out if at all crowded, and 


airy house or pit, and if all goes on well a 
cluster of fruit will be set on each plant before 
they are placed in a forcing house. In most 
gardens in winter the houses are usually 
crowded with a variety of flowering plants, this 
leaving but little room for Tomato oulture. 
Fortunately, it is possible to obtain a few useful 
dishes of fruit without greatly interfering with 
ordinary plant culture, and this is what I, in 
common with many others, are obliged to do. 
The best sites for Tomato plants in the winter 
are the roofs of span roofed or small lean-to 
houses which were devoted to Cucumber and 
Melon oulture through the summer and early 
autumn months. Trained thinly up the roofs, 
at say not less than 2 feet apart, the bunohes of 
flowers will receive plenty of light and air, with¬ 
out whioh they become weakly and fail to eet; 
while if the foliage is somewhat restricted a 
variety of flowering plants will suooeed under¬ 
neath. If Tomatoes are the primary considera¬ 
tion, then they may be grown nearer together, 
though orowding must in all cases be avoided. 
The 

Cordon or single stem system of training is 
the best, and which, briefly described, consists 
in rubbing or pinching out all side shoots as 
fast as they form, the main stems being encour¬ 
aged to grow and form strong clusters of fruit 
at short intervals. Allowing strong side shoots 
to form only weakens the plants as well as the 
bloom, and if their early removal favours gross- 
ness, this can be checked by reducing some 
of the leaves to about half their natural size. 
The first top dressing of loam and manure, in 



Tomato Gilbert’s Surpass*. 


then set the pan or pot near the glass and give 
plenty of air. When of good sizs and bafore 
they are much drawn, dibble them either singly 
into 4-inch pots, or else in pairs against the 
sides of 6 inoh pots filled with light, loamy soil, 
sinking the plants into this up to the seed 
leaves. Water carefully, shade from bright sun¬ 
shine, and keep rather close and warm till the 
plants have well recovered from the check given, 
after whioh they must receive plenty of light 
and air. Having prepared a batch of sturdy, 
well rooted plants, the next proceeding should 
ba to get them established in fruiting pots before 
they become drawn and weakly. It is here that 
a mistake is often made, as plants that are kept 
too long in small pots become hard and stunted 
ingrowoh, anl do not subsequently make nearly 
such good progross as do those better treated 
After various trials I find Tomatoes in pots, set 
on a bed of rich soil into which they can root at 
leisure, the surest way of securing a good crop, 
those planted in beds or ridges of soil being 
liable to form a too strong growth, a poor sec 
being the result. Any good 

Loamy compost will grow Tomatoes, but they 
merit a mixture of two parts of the beat 
light turfy loam procurable, to one of partially 
decayed horse dropping or Mushroom bed 
manure. Single plants may be grown in 11-inoh 
pots, or pairs can bs placed in 12 inoh or rather 
larger sizes, these being dean and lightly 
drained. At first the pots need only be about 
three parts filled with firmly packed soil, thus 
allowing good space for subsequent top-dressings. 
The plants for a time should be grown in a light 
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equal proportions, should be given as soon as the 
firsb fruit are set, and more of the same mixture 
may be added later on, if need be. When, 
however, the pots are set on a ridge of soil pre¬ 
viously oooupted by Cucumbers or Melons, the 
roots soon find their way into it, and in this 
case one top-dressing is ample. Nor do plants 
with such a supply of rich food accessible to the 
roots often require anything in the shape of 
liquid-manure ; but those with their roots con¬ 
fined to pots or boxes ought to receive occasional 
supplies, nothing being better than superphos¬ 
phate of lime applied freely to the surface of the 
soil and washed in. 

Plants in pots that have already perfected a 
supply of fruit in a greenhouse or under glass of 
some description may also be induced to produce 
a profitable second crop. Placed in gentle heat 
and the pots either set on a bed of rich soil, or 
else mounded over with good compost, the 
plants soon commence to grow both at the roots 
and from the stems. The young shoots should 
be freely thinned out, and those reserved will 
then flower strongly and set good crops of fruit. 
I prefer young plants, but have done very well 
with old ones. A high temperature is not 
needed for either old or young plants. Mine 
suoceed best in a house where the night tem¬ 
perature ranges from 55 degs. to 60 degs., with 
an increase in the daytime of from 5 degs. to 
10 degs. If much higher temperatures, with or 
without much moisture, are maintained, the 
flowers are weakened and fail to set, and I 
would rather the heat declined below the fizures 
given than to exoeed them with the help of 


much fire heat. The first clusters of fruit ought 
to be freely thinned out, and all large ugly 
flowers removed early from the later bunches, 
or otherwise a good succession of fruit will 
seldom result. 

Artificial impregnation of the flowers is 
also necessary throughout the winter, and this can 
best be accomplished with the aid of a camel’s 
hair brush, or the flowers may be very gently 
rubbed together so as to lodge plenty of pollen 
on the pistils of each. Towards midday, or 
when the pollen is driest, is the proper time to 
attend to the impregnation of the flowers, and 
on no account should this be neglected, failure 
to set the crops being the principal or most 
frequent cause of failure. The plants ought 
never to become very dry at the roots, but little 
or no syringing ought to, or need be resorted to, 
unless red-spider beoomes troublesome, in which 
case the leaves may be either freely syringed or 
else well coated with sulphur. The latter can 
best be applied when mixed with the syringing 
water, a large handful being squeezed through 
a muslin bag into a 3-gallon can of water. Tne 
small white fly known as Aleyrodes vaporari- 
orum is seldom absent from any place where 
Tomatoes are grown, and can only be kept down 
with the aid of frequent gentle fumigations of 
Tobaooo paper. I have been fairly successful in 
setting and maturing crops on plants of most of 
the beet known vaiieties of Tomatoes, but on 
on the whole find the ribbed varieties, notably 
Dwarf Orangefield and Large Red, the most 
profitable. Perfection, Acme, Dedham Favour¬ 
ite, Hack wood Park Prolific, and Hathaway’s 
Excelsior may be made to perfect good crops of 
handsome, heavy, and well flavoured fruit; but, 
as a rule, thoy do not set nearly so freely as the 
two first named much corrugated or ribbed 
varieties. 

Another excellent kind is Gilbert’s Surpasse, 
a woodcut of whioh is given. This may be 
said to be an admirable illustration of a typical 
or model fruit, being large and handsome 
enough for any but exhibition purposes. 
Judging from the reports reoelved from different 
sources, including the extreme north of 
England, this variety is likely to become very 
popular, especially for pot and house culture. 
Apparently it is the result of a cross between 
either Nisbet’a Victoria or The Q leen and 
Perfection, and unites the good qualities of 
both. It is of moderately strong growth ; the 
fruit sets freely, being usually borne in clusters 
of six to eight in number, and no faulo can be 
found with the oolour or quality. J. 


Tomatoes out-of-doors.— Tomatoes in 
the open air did not do well this past season. 
Those I planted against outside walls myself 
were, unfortunately, of American origin, and 
simply did nothing. But I taw a lot during 
the season in Lewisham Park, 8.E, that 
really excited my envy. Little more than a 
dozen plants, consisting of Sutton’s Earliest of 
All and Dedham Favourite, had been planted 
out early in front of a lean-to vinery. The first 
was by far the moat heavily laden, and, though 
the fruit was rougher than the other, some 
must have been carrying at least 12 lb. of fiuit 
a piece. The plants had been stopped when 
3 feet to 4 feet high, and were kept to a tingle 
stem.—B. C. R. 

Earthing: Celery.—When Celery is re¬ 
quired in spring, it should not be earthed np so 
soon or so high as that which is for use through 
the winter, nor should late crops be encour¬ 
aged to grow so fast as the others. I have 
always found that one earthing up, and then 
only to place about 3 inches of soil about 
the plants, is sufficient in the early part of the 
winter. It is not often necessary to earth the 
late orop at all until the middle of November, 
and for many years I have managed to have 
good Celery until the mild weather in spring 
has caused it to run to seed. Another earthing 
should be given in open weather in February, 
when the plants are finished off in the usual 
way.—J. C. C. 

Wire worm in Carrots.— In many plaoes 
I have known the greatest difficulty experienced 
ia producing anything like a respectable crop of 
Carrots ; in fact, in more than one cate I have 
found it utterly impossible to grow them. The 
seed would germinate as usnal, amd the plants 
look healthy up to the time of thinning, _ when 
the whole would suddenly collapse. Thie dis* 
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appointment I experienced for year*, until, 
tnotrely disheartened, I gave up attempting to 
grow them /or some time. A friend of mine 
waaiimilarly situated, and could never encased 
in bringing a crop to maturity. This year, 
however, has fortunately proved an exception, 
for he has now one of the best crop* possible to 
see, His success he attributes to the free uee of 
wood ashes and tea sand. A mixture of this 
was sown in the drills with the seed with ex- 
ceptienally good results, as not a grub has so 
far made its appearance, and the roots are fine 
and clean. Another thing which he considered 
beneficUl was a good dusting of soot, applied in 
showeiy weather jost before the crop was 
thinned. This he found beneficial in helping to 
keep the Onion maggot away. It was tried, 
and with the came good results as on the Carrot) 
bed —C. 

9465. — A Potaton&ick garden, — The 
cause of failure is poverty. Light soils require 
a large amount of manure to bring off a good 
crop of Potatoes. That which you put on was of 
but little use. Next year give the garden a ooat 
three inches thiok, and let this be thoroughly 
incorporated with the ground ; and I have no 
doubt that there will be a good lot of tuber*. 
I should also advise that the seed be gob from 
heavy land, as a change of t his is always bene- 
fl dal. Light, porous soils should be well stirred, 
and there ought to be a good foot of well-worked 
ground for Potatoes to do well in.—J. C. B. 


ROSBS. 


9430 —Forcing Boaes in pots —It is a 
good lime now to begin forcing Rosea for early 
fl twering. Of course, they ought to have been 
pruned some time ago. The temperature of 
the house ought to be about 45 digs, at ntaht 
to begin with, rising to 50 degs. after the first 
fortnight, and two or three weeks more to a 
minimum of 55 degs., and when the flower-buds 
are formed to 60 degs.; this is the highest mini¬ 
mum temperature that ought to be allowed for 
Roses early In the year. The plants should 
alto be placed near the glass roof, as there they 
obtain the maximum of light and air. When¬ 
ever the weather is anything like fine admit air. 
Indeed, the ventilators at the highest part of the 
house should always be open just a little; the 
smallest chink will admit sufficient air to renew 
the atmosphere, but, of course, when the weather 
is favourable more may be admitted. The 
cultural requirements of the Rue are very 
simple indeed, but such as they are they must 
not be neglected. The Rose-maggot and the 
green-fly will be almost sure to attack the young 
shoots when they have grown a few inches. 
Fumigating with Tobacco-smoke is by far the 
best nostrum to deal with the green-fly ; but the 
maggot must be picked out with a pin or needle. 
Mildew appears sometimes in spots and patches, 
and muso be destroyed by duitirg the affected 
parts with flowers of sulphur. In answer to 
the queries as they are plaoed In order: 
1 The temperature should be about 5 degs. 
higher by day than by night, except when 
the sun shines brightly on the glass, when 
it might run up to 10 degs. or 15 degs. more by 
day. 2. Apply water to the roots as soon as 
the Roses are placed in heat, and continue to 
give water when they need io, and weak manure- 
water at each alternate watering. Syringe in 
the morning of fine days only.—J. D. E. 

9475 — Marechal Niel Rose in a green¬ 
house. — l'his is a Rose that does not do well 
permanently with its root* confined in a pot, 
and if you oan manage to plant it in a border of 
good sail it will give much greater satisfaction 
As regards temperature, I should not give it 
more than 50 degs. until the end of January, 
and I may add that the blooms are much finer 
when the plant oomes along naturally through 
the spring. Then it blooms in May, before 
Roses come in out-of-doors. If kept in a pot, 
it mutt be well fed with liquid-manure when 
making its growth, for unless shoots of a good 
size are made there will be no blooms worth 
speaking of.— By fleet. 

- This is an excellent Rose to train 

upon the roof of a greenhouse, inside the house, 
and it will succeed very well as a pot plant for 
a few years, but does muoh better planted 
out in the ground. It may be planted either 
in a border inside or outside. I have it here 
planted outside, and it seems to suooeed best 
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Goggle 


budded on a standard of the common Brier. It 
ought not to be subjected to a foroing tempera¬ 
ture in winter, and will do muoh better in quite 
a cool house, so that it may grow away freely 
as the days lengthen in the spring months. 
Any growths made at mid winter must bs 
weakly, and it is only when the shoots are 
robust and vigorous that good bloomi of this 
fine Bose are produoed. It likes rich, deep 
soil; and, to prevent canker, slit down the bark 
once a year in May with a sharp knife. —J. D. E. 

9471. — Roses from cuttings. — The 
variety Glolre de Dijon is abouo the tardiest of 
all Tta Rose*, and would not be likely to suffer 
from frosts. Nor would the others be injured 
muoh, when grown upon their own roots, for if 
they were cut down to the ground-line they 
would start again from below ; but it is always 
bast to plaoe a mulching of dry stable-manure, 
such as may have been need for a hotbed, round 
the roots of the plants. This is a safe protector. 
Now that the plants have been plaoed in pots 
and boxes, they may be kept in the windows of a 
oool room until the spring, when they may be 
planted out; they will flower freely during the 
summer and autumn months.—J. D. E. 


Repairing old hedges.—Incase of ahedge 
being very patchy and weak, and, in itself, an 
insufficient fence against cattle, the following 
attention will make it secure. Stretch along the 
line in the fence, about IS inches above the 
ground, a strand of strong wire, fastened with 
staples to stakes set up about every 5 yards 
apart. The hedge should be trimmed down to 
the height of the wire, and afterwards allowed 
to grow over the wire so as to form a back-bone 
as It were. Any new hedges that are still to be 
planted should be put in forthwith ; the ground 
on which they are to stand should be trenched 
12 inohes or 15 inchei deep, and from 4 feet to 
4£ feet wide ; Dad soil or stones should be taken 
oub, and good soil or chopped up tuif added. A 
slightly raked bed or bank is preferable to plant¬ 
ing on the level; this may be formed by plaoing 
the soil taken oub of the ditch on to the bank, 
putting the best soil in the centre, and keeping 
the turf on the sides, which should be from 12 
inches bo 15 inohes high and 3 feet wide at the top 
The ditch may be from 3 feet to 3} feet wide at 
top, and 2£ feet deep; the plants should be put 
in from about 5 inohes to 6 Inohes apart.—D. 

Garden walks. — For kibohen gardens 
there oan, I think, be no question but that con¬ 
crete walks or paths are the best, whether they 
be made of tar and fine gravel or oement and 
the latber, or granite obips, if properly con¬ 
structed, as they are good in all weather*, and 
will bear whatever wear i* brought on them. 
In addition to thia, there is another great 
advantage, in that they never harbour weeds, 
as others do, entailing no end of time and 
labour to keep them clean. Next to having a 
good sound bottom and the foundations right, 
the most important point in the formation of 
oonorete or tar paths is to see that the sidee or 
edgings are well put in, as there lie the weak or 
strong points, for unless guarded at these point* 
the sidee break away, and there ia no repairing 
withont making a bad looking patch. Ash paths 
are, la my opinion, an abomination in a garden, 
only to be tolerated when something better 
oannot be had, as the ashes, after frost and web, 
beoome soft, adhere to the soles of boots, and 
are carried about, disfiguring other paths where 
those wearing them may happen to tread. I 
tried them here years ago, but I was very glad 
to get rid of them aud hope never to have to do 
with them again.—8. 


" Gardening Illustrated ” Monthly Parts.— 

Price bd .; post free , 8d 
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HOUSH Jk WINDOW GARDHNING. 

CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 

At no period of the year are floral or evergreen 
decorations in so muoh request as at Christmas, 
and any kinds of foliage, flower, or berry, that 
oan be pressed into the servioe are welcome. 
Wreaths, festoons, and various desloes in ever¬ 
greens always form a oonspiouoos feature at 
festive gatherings, and amongst the most useful 
material to collect are the folio wing—viz , Ivy— 
that is a host in itself; the long trailing spray* of 
the small-leaved woodland Ivy, that springs up 
aud clothes the stem of forest trees, wooden fenoes, 
Ao., if stripped off carefully, may be put up in ae 
nearly as possible the position that it grew in f 
while for putting round cornices or window 
frames there la nothing to equal it. Then the 
old tufted branohe* of ivy, covered with black 
berries, are excellent for a number of purpose*. 
Holly has from time immemorial been indispen¬ 
sable amoDgst the Christmas evergieens, and 
when covered with aoarleb berries is very beauti¬ 
ful, but it i* too stiff to work into so many de¬ 
vices as the Ivy. Then the Mistletoe, with its 
wealth of white glutinous berries, look* well in 
the form of large mas<ev, cut and hung np, just 
as it grew from the tree. Green and variegated 
Box are amongit the moat ueefnl of small-leaved 
shrubs for making festoon* or wreaths, as it 
works in co neatly and retains its freshness for a 
long time. 

Laurel, Bay, Auouba, Euonymus, and 
Conifers of several torts, come in well for 
mixed wreaths, and in large buildings they look 
very effeotlvc, but in all cases the more naturally 
they cm be dispoeed the better bhe effect, for 
this reason — good-sized branohes, out and 
placed so as tj give the appearance of really 
growing trees, have a better appearance than the 
most carefully made devices. 

Green Moss always forms in important part 
of all really tfLcdve indoor decorations, as it is 
the most natural groundwork for fragile flowers 
to rest on, and, like a carpet of green turf bo the 
flower garden, shows up the occupants to the best 
advantage The best kind of Mots to use is that 
which grows in damp plaoes in the woods, where it 
can be taken off in large flakes, and after picking 
out any stray pieoes of dry grass or leaves it 
oan be laid down again as if really growing, and 
this makes the beso of all foundations for out- 
flower decoration*, as by keeping it wet the 
flowers remain fresh and green for a length of 
time. 

Cut flowers for both ohurch and house de¬ 
coration are muoh sought after, and various are 
bhe expedients for retardiog late ones and 
hastening early flowering ones, so as to have a 
full supply. Amongst late flowers that have 
daring the lest few years taken such a promi¬ 
nent plaoe in Christmas decorations are the 
Chrysanthemums, as by retarding kinds that 
naturally flower late, at good flowers are got at 
Christmas ss used to be proourable in November. 
Snob sorts ss Ethel, Meg Merrill**, Culling- 
fordi, Moonlight, Ball* Paul, Ao., are grown in 
great quantities especially for thia season’s sup¬ 
ply. Then such half hardy plants as Veronicas, 
Sohizostylis occoinea, and other* reoeive tem¬ 
porary proteotion to retard them until they 
are required. Amongeb forced flower* Roman 
Hyacinths, Call* oebhiopioa, Camellias, Roses, 
Tnlips, Narcissus, Heath, Epaorif, Primulas 
single and doable, form in the aggregate a very 
pleasing combination when mingled with Fern 
and other foliage, and with the brilliant berries 
of Pyracanthus, Holly, and Iris fa?tidieaima. 

Pot plants, both flowering, berry-bearing, 
and foliage, are in great variety ; oonsplcuous in 
all markets being Christmas-trees, forwhioh the 
Spruoe Fir is so well suited ; then Conifers of 
many sorts in pots, Euonymus (green and varie- 
ated), Laurustinus, Bay, Ac. Then in green- 
ouse flowers the Solatium, or Christmas Cherry, 
is always in request, from its bright, cheerful 
berries, looking appropriate to the season. 
Heaths, Primulas, bulbs of many kinds, while 
foliage plants and Ferns are innumerable, 
Araik Sleboldi, Ficus elastics, Palms in variety. 
Aspidistra lurida, Ferns, aud Mosses (Lyoo- 
podium). 

Dried fix)webs and Grasses of various sorts 
may be used to veiy good effect, and the first 
plaoe must be given to the Pampas Grass, as 
large plumes of this noble Grass are very effec¬ 
tive. The dry atmosphere of the countries from 
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whloh this is Imported give* the foreign plnmea 
a very light and airy appearance, and, If 
judiciously used, they are meat ifftetive aids to 
the decorator. Amongst dry flowers, those 
from the Cape of Good Hope take the lead, the 
Helichrytums being specially usefal, while the 
Acbilleas and many other of the smaller flowers 
work in well for t mail arrangements. Amongst 
home-grown subjects that can be kept for this 
season several kinds of Grasses, Reeds, and 
Sedges may be named, and if the smaller Grasses 
from pastures are gathered when dry, and tied 
in bunches, and covered with p»per, they will 
come in well fur giving a light aerial appearance 
to any arrangement they are used in. The seed- 
pods of the common wayside Clematis, or Travel¬ 
ler’s Joy, with Ps downy seed pods, are very 
pretty if gathered before they get battered by 
tie wintry gales, and kept clean and free from 
dust until required. 

James Groom, Qo*port. 


FRUIT, 


WINTER-DRESSING FRUIT TREES. 
Now that the leaves have all fallen and the trees 
are at rest, every effort should be made to eradi¬ 
cate insect pests of all kinds, for the ravages 
these have committed in orohard and garden are 
enormous, and unless prompt steps are taken to 
check the evil the revival of fruit cnltnre, that 
has happily mademuoh progress during the patt 
few years, will be Btrlousiy oheoked. With such 
a variety cf enemies to contend with it is im¬ 
possible to suggest any one remedy that will 
meet all cases effectively, and while in some 
localities the American Blight is a great pest, 


have few equals for entrance halls and other 
lofty apartments, and they keep healthy in 


dimly-lighted positions in which few plants 
would live. Acanthus latifoliu* and A mollis 


advantage be utilised for indoor gardening 
daring tuo summer months. They are plants 
of the easiest c llture, and are readily increased 
by moaus of lead in spring. Ferns of several 
kinds are most valuable for indoor decoration, 
for, although many varieties with tender foliage 
last but a short time in the dry atmosphere of 
rooms, there are many with comparatively hard 
leaves that are both lasting and effective—such, 
for instance, as the different kinds of Pteris. 
Palms in great variety are amongst the bast of 
room plants ; such graceful kinds as Seaforthia 
elegans, that make good specimens in small 
pots, only need their foliage sponged in order 
to render them lasting ornaments to the garden 
in the house, Dwari Conifers, such as Retino 
sporas, Cypresses, Junipers, and Euonymus 
japonicus in several varieties, both plain and 


grubB and caterpillars destroy the young foliage, 
and defy all attempts to cope with them ; and 
in another locality that has a dry soil and atmos¬ 
phere the red-spider is a most difficult enemy 
to contend with ; while in another the trees are 
greatly weakened by scale of several kinds, that 
cling so close to the bark that the owners have 
little idea that anything is the matter with them, 
and fortunate ere they that escape with only a 
mild attack of any of these evils. But as prever - 
tion Is always better than onro, I would stroDgly 
advise all who value their fruit-trees to dretc 
them with some kind of insecticide, for the simp’e 
reason that it can be done so much more effeo 
tlvely now than in the growing season, when 
there is usually not only tuoh a press of work, 
that tedious operations like this stand little 
chanoe of being attended to; but remedies strong 
enough to clear the trees cannot bo applied 
with safety during the growing season. In the 
drat place, all wall trees that are, or have during 
the past season been, affected with any kind of 
insect pest, should be loosened from the wall, 
and all old shreds or string burnt, as they are 
generally infested with tho dormant insects, 
ready, as soon as favourablo weather comes, to 
start on another course of destruction ; the nails 
should be made red-hot before they are need 
again. Then the walls should have a thick coat 
of fresh lime-wasb, and after tho trees are pruned 
they should be painted with the following mix¬ 
ture : 8 cz. Giahurst compound, half-a-pint of 
paraffin-oil, with finely sifted olayey loam and 
cow-manare, mixed with sufficient water to 
make one gallon of paint. This should be well 
worked all over the stems and main branches, 
especially around the spurs, and after it is dry 
the trees may be fastened to the wall agair. 
All kinds of dwarf-trained and bush-trees 
should be pruned and dressed in the same way, 
and during frosty weather It is a good plan to 
fork over the surface soil, as many of tho pests 
take refage under the soil in winter ; and if the 
old mulchings and surface soil are wheeled away 
into the open quarters, and spread out to the 
action of frost, the pests perish, and a dressing of 
fresh soil and manure in spring will carry the 
trees safely through the summer. Vines that 
have been affected with mildew, mealy-bug, 
red-spider, or thrips should now have their 
annual pruning, and then, after the loose bark 


A FEW GOOD ROOM PLANTS. 
“What kind of planbs will live in dwelling 
rooms lighted with gas or lamps for any reason¬ 
able length of time?” is a question often asked. 
During the winter mouths, when outdoor vege¬ 
tation is comparatively dormant, and tl ewers 


A finp room plant (f'ordyline indivisa) in a vase. 


variegated, are well suited for indoor decoratio n 
and with a few other plants make effective 
combinations. H. 


are at their lowest ebb, anything that will give 
rooms a fresh, green aspect is highly prized. 
Flowering plants are but tramient at any time. 
I find, indeed, that plants with good, healthy 
foliage that can be readily cleansed from dust 
by washing, sponging, or syringing are the 
greatest favourites with those who buy plants 
for rooms. Foremost amongst those that really 
do defy any amount of adverse conditions may 
be mentioned Aralia Sieboldi. This has a noble 
look even in comparatively small pots, and the 
leaves, being smooth, are readily cleansed from 
dust. The variegated form of this plant is 
effcctivo in a vase. Cordyline (Draoama) indi- 
viaa (here Illustrated) is one of the best of the 
highly ornamental family to which it belongs. 
It is hardier than the coloured leaved kinds, 
and fer large apartments more useful, as it will 
withstand currents of dry air that would prove 
fatal to most plants. Aspidistra lnrida and its 
variegated variety are too well known to need 
deicription. Their ornamental foliage and the 
length of time during which they remain in 
perfect health in confined dwelling rooms mark 
them as the very ideal of indoor decoration 
plants; in fact, they have few equals. Ficus 
elastics, or India-rubber plant, is, in its 
younger stages of growth, remarkably hand¬ 
some ; young specimens of it in 6 inch pots, 
clothed with very large, leathery leaves 
down to the base, are the most popular of single- 
stemmed plants. Grevillea robusta is also a 
handsome foliaged plant, its leaves equalling in 
beauty those of a Feni add much more lasting. 
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HONESTY. 

Sprays of the seed-pod», or rather the inner 
membranous divisions, which is the part made 
use of, of this pretty plant, carefully preserved 
and dried, are of the greatest beauty and value 
for indoor decoration at this season. I grew a 
good batch of it this year, and found not the 
slightest difficulty in disposing of all that I could 
spare, and oould, indeed, have sold far more 
than I had altogether. To afford large, strong 
plants, the seed should be sown in April or May, 
when they will become fine plants by the winter, 
and bloom profusely the following spring. Any 
good garden soil will grow this plant, bat it 
seems to succeed best in a deep, free loam, made 
fairly, but not too rich. There is one poiat in 
its culture that is deserving of notice—viz , that 
the seedlings do not transplant well, and, to 
secure the best results, should be sown thinly in 
drills, where they are to remain, and thinned 
out when up to one or two feet apart. In mixed 
borders, sow three seeds triangularwise, and 
either leave them all to form a group, or thin 
out to the strongest plant in eaoh. This year I 
transplanted some, and left the rest in the seed¬ 
bed, but the latter beat the others hollow, though 
the soil was not so good. There are two varieties, 
one with purple, and tho other with white 
flowers, but both produce the same BUvery white 
pods. B. 


gallon of “ paint.” All woodwork should be 
scrubbed and painted with paraffin-oil, as insect- 
pests lurk in all the crevices they can find. 
Peaches and other stone-fruits, when grown 
under glass, aro very liable, not only to the 
attacks of red-spider, but also to scale. Where 
this is the case, the wood should be brushed with 
a soft scrubbing brush, as there is no fear of 
destroying the buds if the brush is worked in an 
upward direction; and after all that can be 
seen are cleared off, the old branohes may be 
painted with the above mixture, putting it on 
thiokly over the old wood, but avoiding the 
yonng wood and fruiting buds, as these are 
seldom much affected, and the mixture might 
cause the buds to drop off prematurely. 

Qosvovt . James Groom, 
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FRUIT-TRESS FOR HIGH LATITUDES. 

In continuation of my remarka on Applet (see 
Gardening, November 23rd, page 528), it may 
be noticed that I have not inoluded in my Uat 
. many well-known and generally-approved kinds, 
sooh aa Lord Soffield, Pomona, Alexander, Blen¬ 
heim Orange, Yorkshire Greening, Bedfordshire 
Foundling, Domelow 'a Seedling, of cooking sorts; 
and amongst dessert Apples: Qoarrenden, Margil, 
Cox's Orange Pippin, Ribston and Golden 
Pippina, Reinette dn Canada, and Stunner 
Pippin. Most of these are excluded because, 
with me, they have proved to be inveterately 
subject to “ cancer,” as I would name it, by way 
of distinction from “ canker,” for I oonaider the 
two diseases to differ. I may be wrong; but 
what I have regarded as “ oankcr ” Is the dying 
. of the young snoota and spurs from the point, 
whereby the tree nevermakes progressive growth, 
owing, I expect, to the roots reaching an uncon¬ 
genial subsoil. From this I do not suffer, but I 
do suffer greatly from “canoer,” to which fruit- 
trees at high elevations seem greatly subjsot— 
Apples especially, as well aa Plums and Pears in 
a less degree. The disease appears at the junc¬ 
tion of a spur or shoot with the main branch 
aa a spot of dead baik on the upper side, whioh 
gradually extends and eats round, until the 
branch is girdled with dead bark and is killed 
I do not believe it to be owing to bad sub-soil, 
as my sub-soil is not bad, and trees of two yi ars 
from the graft have been affected by ib, whilst 
many of much greater age are unaffected. I 
attribute it to drone of rain lodged in the angle 
and frozen there, killing the bark locally ; and 
a generally effectual remedy I have found Is 
cutting out with a sharp knife all the diseased 
bark, when the affected part will heal. Now, 
almost all the Apples named above I have found 
to be very subject to this “ cancer ” and difficult 
of cure. Some, as Lord Suffield, Pomona, York¬ 
shire Greening, Damelow’s Seedling, Reinette 
du Canada, Margil, and Ribston Pippin, being 
so hopelessly and obstinately affected, that I have 
tither removed them altogether or grafted them 
with other more healthy sorts. The others 
named above I have proved to be so shy of bear- 
iog, that with me they are not profitable. I 
have an old Apple-tree, standing when I came 
here in 1856, whioh bears regularly and well—a 
long keeping cooking Apple, very firm and good, 
whioh I have not noted, beoause I am not sure 
of its name, but which I believe to be the London 
Pippin. Others that I grow do more than 
moderately well, as the Barrknot (very good), 
Greaves’ Pippin, Lemon Pippin, Ringtr, and 
Forge Apple, cooking and for dessert; Red 
Astrachao, Primate, Whorle Pippin, and 
Sharleston Pippin ; the last a very good Apple, 
originated, I believe, near Wakefield in York¬ 
shire. Amongst others whioh I have not quite 
sufficiently proved, bat greatly believe in, are 
the Eohlinville Pippin, Gipsy King, and, espeoi- 
aHy, Domino. For windy situations, Apples 
with long pliable stalks, whioh allow of play, as 
Dutch Mignonne, are particularly suited, as also 
dwarf-growing kinds : Betty Geeaon, Barrknot, 
Jolly Beggar, King of Pippins, Nunwick Red, and 
last (and Last) Small’s Admirable. All that I 
have named do well aa standards. In a future 
Ltter I shall discourse on Plums. 

W. FEATHKRSTON HAUG H. 


9469 Pruning 1 and thinning Apple- 
and Pear-trees.— Five feet apart it too little 
tpaoe for Apple-trees, unless they are going to 
be kept pruned in close from the start. Ifthey 
have only been planted four or five years, “Mr. 
Lord ” could safely remove them, and that would 
be the best ooutbo to adopt, for If done at onoe, 
and the roots oarefully lifted, the trees would 
be benefited rather than injured; and if there 
is not space to replant all of them, there would 
not be much trouble in selling them, as the great 
demand for frnit-treea of late has pretty well 
cleared ont all trees of any size from the nnrseriss. 
Bat if it is decided to leave them, out back the 
Last year’s growth to three or four buds, and 
after that keep them oloeely spurred in, for the 
touM, if healthy, will produce grand crops in 
this way.—J. G. H. 

- You cannot well escape the oonse- 

qgenoee of want of judgment in planting so 
many trees. How could you put them so near 
as 5 feet, whioh Is not enough for a bush-fruit, 
let alone a spreading Apple. They must be i 
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thinned out at once if they begin to touch, or 
in two or three years they will stifle eaoh 
other. One gcod tree, well-developed and 
having good spaoe, is worth a dozen that have 
been enfeebled by overcrowding. Pruning will 
be of little real good, as by cutting back the 
side branches more energy will be thrown into 
the tops. If you have not room, cannot you 
get neighbours to take the surplus trees? I 
should out them back rather hard when trans¬ 
planted, and if this is carefully done they will 
do very well — Byflekt. 

and Cherry-trees.- 

T. E Wood will find lb but to bud on tbs young shoot! 
emanating from the main stem about the Arab week In July, 
aaeumlng the trees have already been headed baok ; If nob 
lb should be done ab onoe.—A. II Hurt. 

- “Mr. T. E. Wood ” says he is anxlou 1 

to bud some of these on the main stems, to cause 
more young growth ; but he cannot bud in the 
old hard bark that has been ret firm for years 
but if there are any shoots that spring from the 
main stem they may be budded with any dee ire ( 
variety, with every prospect of success. The 
bark of both the stock and bud must be auffi 
clently matured to allow of its being cut ane 
lifted without lacerating It—in fact, as muct 
like the conditions necessary for Roses as any 
thing I know. This will vary in date according 
to whether the season Is early or late, but Angus 
and September fs the usual time for these opera 
tioni. The bud is out, and an inciaion made in thi 
bark to receive it, the same as for Roses, an< 
the bud will become united at once, but will no 
grow until the following spring. —J. G 

-Suoooss In budding the main stems wil 

much depend upon the age of the trees. Whei 
the bark gets thick buds do not so readily tak< 
on it. Even if they do take, the chances an 
that they will grow but slowly, as the top shoo 
takes the flow of sap from them. I have novel 
known muoh good to be done in this way, anc 
if I had trees that were very bare at the bate J 
should be tempted to head them down, as thej 
are sure to make a lot of young shoots whei 
this Is done ; and, having all the old roots t< 
push them along, they come into bearing 
again in the course of a couple of years. Augusi 
is the time to bud, and all you have to do Is tc 
make a perpendicular out through the bark and 
a cross out at top ; slip the bud, that must be 
cut from the ourrent year’s growth, into It, and 
tie round firmly.—J. G. B 

t -FVuit-tree for a wooden fenoe.-Na* 
II twtbornden Apple will thrive and grow well on a wooden 
fenoe with a rather ehady aspect.-A. H. Kbit, 

- A fenoe that receives the sun only for 

an hour and a-half eaoh day would not be well 
adapted for the culture of the finer varieties o( 
fruit trees. If an Apple is wanted I would try 
Cox’s Orange Pippin. If a Pear, Louise Bonne 
of Jersey; or a Plum, Victoria; but it might 
be better to plant a Morello Cherry-tree. 
This variety will succeed admirably on a wall 
with a north aspect; and on wbfoh the sun 
scarcely ever shines.—J. D. K. 

946 7 Treatment of old fruit-trees.-I would 
advise B. 8. A. ’ to oarefully thin out and shorten the 
epurs on the Pears ; but if any are Cberrlre, It would pay 
best to replies with yenng ttees.-A. H. Kwst 


Composts for trees. — A well-made com¬ 
post is one of the most valuable auxiliaries of 
the tree-planter, and no opportunity cf collect¬ 
ing materials for suoh should be lost by the 
judicious planter. Lime not only purifies and 
stimulates, but it also, in the coarse of time, 
enriches suoh admixtures of raw materials. It 
formed one of the principal ingredients in the 
oomposta so largely used by Sir Henry 
Stewart, whoso transplanting operations carried 
out early in the present oentury are among the 
most successful on record. Upon land infested 
with Inseots, and upon mossy lands and peat 
bogs after drainage, a heavy dressing of lime 
will render it unnecessary to pare and burn the 
surface.—W. 

9462.— Sawdust for preserving ioe. 
—Referring to the question put by “ T. A.” on 
the relative merits of sawdust and straw for 
preserving ioe in buildings, I have had no 
actual experienoe of sawdust in ioe-houses 
proper,, but I have used it for covering ioe 
staoks in the open air, after a thin covering of 
straw has been first placed on the ioe. I have 
also used Oak leaves for a similar purpose, with 
about the same results, the ioe keeping as well 
as when a thick covering of straw bad been used 


alone ; and, aa straw has risen in value of late 
years, its economical use beoomes a matter of 
some Importance. Sawdust, when quite fresh 
and dry, is a non-oonduotor of considerable 
value, in whioh condition alone it should be 
used for preserving ioe. Though I have not 
tried sawdust iu the ioe-bouse, I should say from 
my experience of it outside it might be 
used with advantage to form the outside 
belt next the wall of the ice*well. It would not 
be so easy to use as straw, but it would be more 
economical, as in many places it might be had 
for the carting. However, this is beside the 
question of its value in the keeping of ice in 
bulk. My own experienoe would suggest a thin 
layer of straw placed in an ereot position next the 
ioe, and then a thick stratum of sawdust round 
the outiido. The reason I prefer straw next the 
ice is this: it forms a drain for the surplus 
moisture when the Ioe is settling down to escape 
quickly. The sawdust would absorb the mote- 
lure, and its retention would lead to a further 
waste of the ice. I know e&wdnst is used for 
packing by the ioe companies when sending it 
out to their oustomers, and its non-conducting 
property makes it an admirable packing mate¬ 
rial, so long as it keeps dry; but when it be¬ 
oomes saturated with moisture its merit dis¬ 
appears.— E. Hobday. 


BULBS FOB CORRESPONDENTS; 

Questions.- Queries and answer* are inserted in 
QAaomisa/ree of charge if correspondents follow the rulet 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Uardk.mnu, $7, Southamptonstreet, Cu vent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pi bushkr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Curresptmdents should Uar 
tn mind that, as Gakdbniko has to be sent to presi some 
time in advance, of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately J allowing the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers trill greatly 
oblige, us by cut vising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience istjained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardkmku 
shoubi mention the number in which they appeared. 

9531. -L.eeks for exhibition. — Would someone 
kinaiy tell me tbs best method of growing Lteks for ex¬ 
hibition ?—Amatkur. 

9532. - Growing Hydrangeas.— What ere the beet 
Hjaracgcae to grow, end when le the beet time to put- 
obese tb» m?—Aitxiors. 

9533 -Striking Ficus elastics.— Would romeons 
klnaly give me Id it motion ee to the beet method of ptc- 
pegeting the Ficus elastics ? - Constant Rradkr. 

9531 —Growing Myrtles —I shell be obliged by in¬ 
formation as to how bee) to grow Myrtles, and at what 
age do they begin to flower? What eoil do they require, 
and do they answer well as room plan 8?—T. V. 

9535.- Jerusalem Artichokes.—1 should be muoh 
obliged If anyone oould kindly tell me how to make these 
grow largo? Mine are very email, with hard knots In 
them. 8bonld they have muoh manure ? -A Poor Last. 

9533. —Making button-hole bouquets and ar¬ 
ranging table decoratloaB.— Will someone klnoly 
tell me how to make button-hole bouquets, and how to do 
table dcooratlons with plants and flowers in the beet and 
simplest manner ?-Amatxur, Berkshire. 

953?.— Eucharls-leaves turning yellow.—Will 
someone ktndlv tell me the reason why my Euoharie-leavee 
are turning yellow ? They are In a temperature of 45 deg*, 
to 60 dege. They were repotted in the summer, and tee 
pots are plunged In Occoa-nut-fibre.—A. H. 

9533 —Planting Rhubarb.—Will someone please to 
Inform me when Is the best time for planting Rhubarb, 
and what are the beet corte? How should the giound be 
prepared, end how long after planting may stalks be taken 
off the roots? This le for Kent.- J, R D’Ombrain. 

9589.—Mushrooms In boxes.-Is It too late now 
to start Mushrooms in boxes? If not, would someone 
kindly deeoiibe the prooese, and what Is the best roil, end 
what proportion of horse-droppings should be used ? It 
ehloken dung any good for Mushrooms ?-Jamfs R. D*Om- 

BRAIK. 

9540.— Using nitrate of soda.—I have a ssok of 
nitrate of soda. How should It be applied to the soil ? 
Should 11 be dusted on the eurfaoe, or mixed with water 
and applied in a liquid form ? What quantity per vquare 
yard should bs used ? This is a dry, gravelly soil.— 
A. R. M. 

95H.—Felt round a boarded green house — 
wish to make my greenhouse warmer. The walls below 
the light are made of j-lnoh matoh boarding. Will tears 
be any objeotion to line the inside of thie with felt ? As I 
have a lot of felt at hand this would be cheaper then using 
wood; but I oannot hear of anyone who has tried it?— 
J. W. B 
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9642.- Growls g Pa mpas and other Grasses,— 
Will someone klndiy give me inetiuotions bow to grow 
Pampas O/we well? I want come Rood large plumes. 
Doea It require manure, and ab what time should the 
plomea be galbrred? Any Information aa to this and any 
other Graves for outdoor growing will be esteemed a 
favour.—P itbr. 

t-543.— Planting Becallonla macrantha.— Will 
"E. H. kindly give me some further infotmatlon as to 
the planting of Eicallonla macrantha for covering wire- 
netting, stating the time, soil, treatment, &<?., and what 
number of plants. I should require to oover about 80 feet 
In leogth. aU 4 feat high, ao aa to make a good dapse 
aoreen.— Petuu 

9544.—Destroying Plantains on a lawn.— same 
wceka since romeone In Gardenino stated that he cleared 
his lawn of Plantains by simply applying a few drops of 
perraffin-oil to eaob. I shall be greatly obliged if some¬ 
one will inform me whether it la neoessary Hist to uproot 
the plants, and also when la the beat time of year to deal 
with them?—D. B. D. 

9515.— Aepeot fora frame.—I should like to know the 
best part of the garden to place a large frame? The 
garden la a long one, south and north; open cast, tin 
west. Frame 4 lights. Wanted for eaily wo»k in spring 
for getting on stock in seedlings, &o , for bcddiDgoub later 
on. S*y in what position it would do the best work Also 
to whst use It oculd be put afterwards.— Mss Wilson, 
Wocd Hey. 

9646.—Treatment of a Lilllom anratum in a 
pot.—In January, lb;8, I planted a large LUiau euraium 
bulb lo a 12-inob pot, whiob produced nine blooms, and on 
examining It the following January, found it waa pot- 
bound, the pot being filled to the bHm with rrots, above 
the bulb ae well. 1 therefore did not move It; but gave it 
some weak l< quid-manure through the season, bat it did 
no good. Wnabebcald I do with It this seaton to cause in 
to bloom ?—A Constant Rkadkr. 

9547. -Catting back evergreens.— I should be 
glad to know the beat time to prune and out baok the 
following evergreens, whloh have not had anything done 
to them the last year or two?—Esoallonia, Berberis, 
Ootoneastere, Hollies, Laurnstlnua. Pyraoantha, Yews, 
Laurels, Arbor-vita, alio yellow Jaamtne. They have 
grown tall and poor looking. An article on evergreen 
gtowlng would be welocme to many read*re of Gardknino 
about here at any time.—Mas. Wilson, Wocd acy, Hock 
Ferry. 

9648.—Boses and other cllmtera on the south 
wall Of a house.—Will eomeona kindly advise me what 
Rosea and other olimbere I should plant on the couth wail 
of nr house, which 1s 38 feet long, and frem the oentn of 
whloh a r qua re bay window, 16 feet by 4 feet (with door 
in centre) abuts ? lam having a border r peotally prepared 
with a view to Roees. A drain of rubble runs round the 
house 18 inoheo from the surface of the soil and imme¬ 
diately next the foundation. Should I plant over or out¬ 
side the drain ?—Ai uioh. 

9549 -Fruit-tree planting.— About this time last 
year I aeked a question relative to fruit-tree planting, and 
have to thank “ Mr. Arnold” and “ E. H." for their kind, 
neaa In replying. What I chiefly wanted to know was 
thla: la lb neoeeeary or advantageous to dig out sitae for 
the trees 4 feet or 0 feet across, and pave them with etone 
or briok, and have the Joints mortared? I have been 
advised to pat this down, and have also been oauiicned 
•gainst it. I have also been told that a email elate put Just 
under the young tree will be sufficient Who Is right ? Soil, 
a stout loam, about a foot deep. Subsoil, red (day (boulder 
clay) —Ultonia. 

9550— Chinese Primulas not opening their 
flowers.—! have a beautiful strain of these plants, whloh 
I have worked up from oroeslng some of the best sor s. 
Amongst them there are five plants that will not open their 
flowers. Tbey show like double ones just opening, tbs 
flowers reaohing to the edge of the oup, aad there they 
re m ai n stationary. They have been In that position about 
sight weeks, and show no signs of any Improvement. Will 
someone of your numeroue leaders, either amateur or pro 
fesslonal, who have bad experlenoe of a similar kind, 
kindly inform me of Ike oiuse of thla peculiarity, and 
whether I oan oo anything to assist them In opening their 
flowers or no*, or must I consign them to the rubbish- 
heap ?-£ cabbro’. 

9551.—Heating Cucumber - frames.— Will any 
practical gardener kindly advise ms in the following mat¬ 
ter ? I have three Ouaumber-frames I have hitherto heated 
with manure, bat my supply has been out off, and I wish 
to heat them with a flue, if possible, ae I oan prooure second¬ 
hand tricks vsry reasonably. If a fine will be satisfactory 
how far from the stoke-hole should the fire bricks extend, 
and what else should the flue be, allowing lo to run along 
Inside of the baok aud returning along the ioside of the 
front of eaoh frame to the chimney ? What size should the 
ohlmney be, and what height ? Also what dlstaooe should 
the damper be from the top, if one be needed ? The size of 
the frames are two 8 ft. by 6 ft., and one 6ft. by 4 ft. Will 
tbs doable flue allow me to ventilate freely and satisfac¬ 
torily ; or shall I have to buy a hot-water heating apparatus, 
and pipes ?—Onb in a Fix. 

9662.-Treatment of Chrysanthemums.—win 
corns reader of G*Routine kindly tell me what I should do 
with my Chrysanthemum?. I bought t »o from a gardener 
about a month back In flower ; but he did cot tell me the 
Dames of them. They have now gone out of flower, and I 
shoo'd like to know if I have to out them down: if sc, how 
far from the base ? Would It be better to do it now, or 
leave It until February, ao I have a oold frame at liberty, 
whloh has shelves In so that they oan be put near the 
glass, if ncoeasery. How long should eaoh cutting be ? 
There is a lot of young wood oomlng np from the base 
of the plant. Would these be of any uee for outtinge; if 
so, ehould I have to take a pleoe of root with them, r s 
some are from 4 Inohee to 6 inohes long, or ehould I only 
out the old ripened wood? There lo some green fly on 
them. Will it do the plants any harm ?—J. B. L. 

9653 - Some good Zonal Pelargoniums (see 
Gardixiho, Deo. 7th, page 604).-1 should be glad If 
" B. G. R.,“ or some other kind friend who know*, would 
any If Fiery Gross Is better than John Lona'n BaUw n; 
Bwanley White tier Amy Atrphlelts; Li'vlb»n Guinevere; 
Bridesmaid and Mr*. J>)lnd than Not ah and Stella 
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Massey ; Gountese of Derby than Perdlta (It evidently is 
not near so large a pip, nor has It so good a habit)? 
M. Bruanll with me is vsry leggy, and only suitable for a 
spare wall. Goldflnder is an unoommon ooloor, but a very 
Small truster. I am a dear lover of Zinals ; but my room 
le limited, and I am compelled to keep my stook well 
within bounds. The following I oonstder the cream: 
Amy Amphlett. John terrain Baldwin, Ladv Franoes 
RumsU, Mrs. D. Saunders, Mrs. Norman, H. Jaooby 

i 'he lei I il*). Lady Rosebery, Lord Tredegar, Rhode, 
loey Morn, Perdlta, Stella Msseey, Gone Less of Derby, Fal- 
Staff, Lady Chesterfield, Mary Clarke, Norah, Obae. Mason, 
Wa Bealby. Lord Gheeteifleld, Llsz k , G. Doid, Guinevere, 
and Edith St-raohan. I intend adding Lady Rudolph 
Oburohill and Gena of Kent. If there is a better list I 
should like to havs them?-No vita. 


To the following queries britj editorial replies 
are given ; but readere are invited to give further 
answers should they be able lo offer additional 
advice on tfce various subject*. 

9554.—Hardy Ferns (J. Jotmstcne).—ln answer to 
your enquiries you oaonot do better than carefully read the 
various notices whloh eo frequently appear in this paper. 
There is no book whloh affords the informs.!an you ask 
for.— J. J. 

9555 —Removing old Asp&ragaa-roots (A a.). 
—We would lift the plants with a fork early In January, 
and place them In a frame on a warm bed of leaves and 
manure, and thus get a crop of •* graes” from tfesm in 
Maroh, and afterwards throw them away. They are not 
worth planting again. 

9556— Sacred Lilies or China (I'iny Tim).- 1 
ehould think jour Lilies are planted all right; but you 
should have started them ooo', and I would advise you 
to remove them at onoe to cooler quarter 8 . Cannot say how 
long you may have to wait for them to fl >wer.—M. B. 

9657.-Zygopetalnm Mackayl (Ameha) —i am 
aektd to say something about this fl*ie old Orobid, a 
floweret which ie enclosed. When the plant is past flower¬ 
ing, if still growing, keep it gently moving on until longer 
days oome; but if not growing reeo it for a time without 
na'er. It will soon begin to grow again when the longer 
and brighter days oome.—M. B. 

9668 —Sommer Snowflake (Leucojum iojtlvam) 
(J. B.k —Sow the seed* in iprlng in a pan or pans, ana 

S laoc us gentle heat till they germinate. Afterwards oool 
twi and harden off gradually. The seoond season, or 
when they require more ipaoe, prepare a nursery bed for 
them In the open air, and plant them out thlokly in It to 
geb strong. Afterwards they may be transplanted where- 
ever required. 

9659 — Adlan turns (J. T ).—This enquirer wants 
some Ferns for Christmas decoration, and asks what kinds 
of Adlan trams oan be need ? Well, there are numerous kinds 
suitable, and I would advise " J. T.” to prooure them at 
onoe, and to harden them eff In order that they may not 
hang down their fronds on the festive day. A onneatum, 
A. pubesoens, A. formoeum, A. Ounnlnghaml, A. tenerum, 
and A. Wliliamti are amongst the best for his purpose. 
—J. Jarvis. 

9560 — Oyprlpedlom Roezll(£ H. S ).—The blooms 
of this plant fading eo early will not be remedied by its 
growing stronger, ae tbe bablt Is natural to the plant at 
whatever else or strength ; bat as you grow It larger you 
will havs more epikee of flowers, and they will emit short 
ride brae oh t e, eo In that way you will have a batter euo- 
oe» aion of bloom. The blooms drop off entire, and will 
latt a long time in a small dish of water, and should be so 
kept-M B. 

9661.—Meadevallias in water (H. T .).—Your 
experlenoe of these flowers when out quite oorresponds 
with my own. Although amongst the very finest ana most 
brllllaLt flowers to be found amongst Orohlde, they do nob 
appear to last long when out, aud this detraots somewhat 
from their utility. I am giving these flowere a trial, and 
hops to be able to alter my record. At the present 
moment I have M Veltohi, whloh hae been in water aa long 
as M. bovarenele, the bright coloured one Is past, hut ths 
white flower la a till as good ao ever.—M. B. 

9562 — Acropera LoddJgedl (Oongora).— I am 
asked by *' E. 11. S.” if this piano Is worth growing ? Well, 
it lea pretty, but not a showy riant, but It ie very free 
flowering, bearing pendulous spikes o* doll-ooloursd blos¬ 
soms ; but I would certainly advise " E. H. S." to Invest in 
Odontoglcnum Alexandre or Pesoatorei, or some of lbs 
thousand and one fine things whloh are now to be had. I 
well remember when this plant, A. Loddlgeei, was looked 
upon as werbby a place In almost any oolleotdon of Orohlde, 
but now it only finds a plaoe in the gardens of thois curious 
In plants.—M. B. 

9563.—Bietla hyadnthlna (W.T.. Manchester).— 
This le, no doubt, the plant sent you under the name of 
Oymbldtum byadntbinum. It lo curious how these old 
names slick to plants. Under your name the plant was 
figured in one of the early volomea of the " Botanioal 
Magaitne ” at 1492. It Is an old Ohinese plant, and 1s 
largely grown in China for its beautiful eoent The tubers 
are dormant now, as a matter of oourse, and if you have 
several roots cry a few out-of-doors later on, ohooslng a 
sheltered spot for them. Ib has been grown out-of-doors 
in this oountry. No matter If your garden is small; you 
eay it is sheltered and sunny, and I see no reason why yon 
should fall more than others.—M B. 

9564.- Flies In a room (Una).—The little flies you 
find in your rocm belong to the family Ohaloidlda Their 
a rube are parcsitio on the oaterpillars or grubs of other 
Inseots. There must have be»n something in the room 
infested with grubs or caterpillars, on whloh tbe little 
grubs of the fliee fed. Wben full grown they would be¬ 
come ohryeallde, from whloh the flies emerged. Has any 
new wood work been Introduced into the room whloh may 
oontain wood-boring arruba ? Are tbe ourtalns or oarpet 
badly “ moth-eaten Or oan you aooount for oaterpillars 
or grabs being in the room ? The fliee will do no harm, 
they are probably searching for victims In whloh to lay 
their eggs, and will die in tin oourse of a few days most 
Ukely. Burning sulphur in the room will kill them, and 
would be as good a way aa any to destroy them. — 


9565 — MexUlarla donas (0. S ) —This plant is not 
Ineluded in any of ths books named, because It Is not 
thought by their authors to be worthy of attention, 
and I myself am very muoh of the same opinion. 
However, you may be fond of oatlous plants, and 
you have one that I ehould think will eatiefy the molt 
fastidious. It Is a nice, clean, bealtby-looking plant, 
and about the month cf Jtnuuy or February ft a ill 
do donbt push up from the bate of the bulb, at tbe tide, a 
short stout stem, whloh bears a dense raoeme of small 
flowers, whloh are white with a slight streak of red. Tbs 

r iant Is also koown by ths name of Ornithidlum densom. 

wonder you should have bought this plant, not knowing 
anything about It, but perhaps you may like it.—M. B. 

9566. - Zonal Pelargoniums for winter bloom¬ 
ing (X. Y. Z.) —If In spring you have some well-estab¬ 
lished young plants, put them on as required until they 
have reaohed ths eised pot you wish them to flower in. 
Keep them in a warm, airy greenhouee, well exposed to 
light) and sun, and keep all flower-buds plnohed eff; alro 
stop the pointed the longest shoots occasionally, to keep 
the plants dwarf. In June plaoe them In the open air In a 
sunny position, and give them Just enough to keep them 
gently growing on, and all flower-buds must still he re¬ 
moved sb they appear. In September remove them to a 
greenhouse where ihey can get plenty of air aod a day 
temperature of 55 dags, to 60 /Vgs. After this time all 
plnohing of ahoote and picking c ff flow er- buds should oease. 
The coil should oonelet of good fibrous loam and sand, and 
it should be preoaed down firmly. When in flower a Utile 
weak guano-water may bo given with advantage. 

9667.— Potting Ferns (J. B ).— I am quite of opinion 
that " J. B.” is quite correct, for I do not believe in to 
muohworklrg by rule of thumb, and I have not muoh 
doubt but that the Ferns did thrive better when not dh* 
turbed annually. The faot is, I am not an admirer of la* g» 
pots; Indeed, I have seen muoh finer plants of Ferns and 
Palma grown In email pots than I ever saw In large oots, 
and you may be quite sure that if the drainage ie In good 
order that, given enough top dreasing of mould, mixed 
with a little soot and oow-manure, the plants will go on 
and prosper, and they may be left in the same pals ft r 
several years, and with advantage. We shell soon have 
the days lengthen again, and It will be well to see that tbe 
drainage and everything lain order before the plante begin 
to grow, and do not injure the roots more than ie abso¬ 
lutely neoeesary. Tala la a great mistake with Fern 
growers, whloh is rewarded by the plants making bad and 
misshapen fronds — J. Jarvis. 


TO CORRESPOND BNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by poet, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondent*, or insert queries 
that do not oontain the name and address cf sender . 

J. IT.—No doubt yon an right as to the cause of ths 
Grapes shrivelling. 


NAMB8 07 PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel , which 
ehould be addressed to the Editor of Garden urn lLt.cs- 
tratbd, 87, Southampton-street. Strand, London. W.C. 
Names of plants.— H. M — Traveller’s Joy (Olematfe 

Vitwlbe).- J. B. L .—Impossible to name from a tiny. 

elnsle leaf.- Yorkshire.— Apparently an immature flood 

of Pteris tremolo. Other rpeolmen insufficient - E. W. 

—Winter Heliotrope (Nardoema (Paseilago) frag race- 

S. P R. M —Lemon soented Verbena (Aloyala citrtodora). 

- Mrs. Lwhinglon.—'SKMe oethartious.- H. 0. W.— 

1, Crataegus Pyiaoantha; 2, Fuohsla oorymboea.- H C. 

—1, Teuga Pseude-Douglaat; 2 , Abies Morinda; 8, Ablet 

nobflle- Horace.- Pniladelphus ooronarius.- J M. 

Macaxdey. — Lardfsabala biteroata. - E. M. Me — 

1, Euphorbia dendroid** ; 2, Pranas sp. (flower wanted); 
3, Myoporam latum; 4, Begonia purpurea ; 5, Mesem- 
bryanthum ep. Send flower ; 0, Rhoaostaohvs andlra ; 

7. Opuntla Raflneequt; 8, Aloe albltpina.- J. H., South 

Devon.— Shrub, Gairja elliptloa. 

Names of fruit.— J. H., South Devon.— Apples: 
1, Cox's Orange Pippin; 2, Speolmen too muoh shrivelled 
to name. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

THE POULTRY YARD-SEASONABLE 
NOTES. 

The thoughtful poultry-keeper should now to 
making his piano for next season, no matter 
whether he be merely the owner of a small yard 
or the proprietor of a large oonoem where hun¬ 
dreds of ohtokena ore hatched every year. 
Many people postpone making their arrange¬ 
ments until Maroh at the earliest, and then 
meet with a double disappointment. In the 
first plaoe, they find It difficult ae well as costly 
to buy birds at tbat season for breeding, beoante 
most of those who own snoh birds are aooat¬ 
torned to get rid of them at the end of the year, 
in order to make room for obiokens; end 
secondly, even should they be fortunate enough 
to secure what tbey are on the look-ont for, It 
will only be at a high prioe, and the best part of 
the season will have passed before they oan hope 
to get any ohiokens hatched. It ie now an easy 
matter to buy cockerels or pnllete of any breed, 
and at reasonable prices, because their breeders 
prefer to sell their stock for breeding purposes 
rather than keep them for the table ana sell 
them at less money. In buving breeding stock 
do not be indnoed to take birds whloh will do 
you no gcod. Remember that it is not wi»e <o 
sdictabued nbichv.ill no? le tvJ ablc for lie 
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place at disposal, la other words, la spibe of 
one’s private feelings, buy only those birds 
which will be likely to thrive. It may be pos¬ 
sible to make delicate fowls live in vory exposed 
situations, but if so, the trouble will be enor¬ 
mous, And altogether out of proportion to the 
profits obtained As soon as the birds are 
bought the breeding pens should be got ready, 
and the birds mated. There will then be a prob¬ 
ability tha*i the hens will be in full lay by 
the end of February and the beginning of March, 
thus la> irg tho foundation for a batch of pullets 
to come into profit next autumn. Do not be 
temp'ed to me immature hens or cocks, nor 
overcrowd the pens. Three or four hens in a 
limited space will do better than twioe as many 
To those who have fowls to dispose of I would 
say 6ell at once, unless you have a promising 
cockerel or two which will find customers 
in the breeding season. It will not pay 
to keep a Urge stock about at this time 
of year, for they coat a lot to keep, and 
eggs are getting cheaper after the new 
year cornea tn. Late hatched chicks should be 
kept warm, and they will survive the winter 
and p*y for the trouble in March or early in 
April. Ueua which come broody now should 
be set, if it be convenient to rear chickens, be¬ 
cause the latter are very valuable during the 
third and fourth months in the year. For early 
chickens, however, use eggs for sitting from the 
hardiest breeds only. Leghorns, Cochins, Ply¬ 
mouth Recks, Indian Game, and one or two 
others, may all be used with safety, but Dorkings 
should be avoided, for even if the eggs hatch, it 
will be almost impossible to raise the chicks. 

Doultinq. 


QUERIES. 

930*.—Dorking cockerel.— I have gob a youog dark 
Dorking cockerel, which has a very small oomb and waMler. 
Is there ao>tbiog to get to make the comb grow? Also is 
methylated tpiri's a good thing to make the oomb a good 
oolour, or Is it injurious ?— Doaklno. 

95 9.—Fool for chickens —Will someone kindly 
tell me what is the best food for chickens four months old, 
that havi tbs rattles in the throa r , and also suffer from 
sneez'<og? Toey have a warm place to roost Id, and also 
hive their liberty.-W. E. M. 

9570.— Ducks not laying -Would remenne kindly 
let me know the reason why my ducks, ten months cld, 
do not lav ? They are lirgo bird/*, and In goed condition ; 
I have a largo field, water, &o ; housed at night from six 
to six ; fed on maize and middlings ; have good drake wl'h 
them. Is it not yet time (or them, or is there a reason?— 
Dick. 

9571 — Poultry-keeping for profit.— I have rather 
a large garden (about half an aore), and though I devote 
all my spare time to it, I find lb is more than I oan manage 
to keep In fair order. I oannot afford to keep a gardener, 
and I hate to have my garden untidy or bare of flowers 
Now, there is a meadow adjoining of about *2 aores, which 
I oan hire for five or six pounds a year, and I should be 
exceedingly obliged to "Doulting" or any of your 6ub- 
ecMb’rsif thry would kindly advise me as to whether I 
could keep poultry thereon and make them pay for a man 
to lock after them, who oould keep my ga:den In order at 
tin same frae. I have abundanoe of spare room in out¬ 
buildings to home thiee or four hundred fowls. Any 
praotloal hit's as to best-paying kinds and cheapest 
way to sab about) getting them would be appreciated.— 
Lakgsuan. 

9572 -Mina g ament of fowls. — Will someone 
kindly give me a little advloe abcut my fowls ? I keep 
five hers only. Three of them are three-year old Urds— 
two Brahmas and one Mtnorox, the other two are Ply¬ 
mouth Kocks-twc-year-old birds. It is nearly two 
months einoe th n y finished monlting, and they have not 
begun to lay again yet. They are in a very he a 1 thy con¬ 
dition. I feed them three times a day. I give them hot 
food in the morning, ohiefly Potatoes, mixed with Barley- 
meal and Pepper In the middle of the day I give them 
green staff, and before they go to roost, I give tnem corn 
—a mixture cf Indian Corn, Barley, Wheat, Buckwheat, 
and Duri. They very often turn away from their hob food 
in the morning, and will not eat it. Thev have a very nloe 
ilzed pen with arhes for a foundation, Should you advise 
me to give them any oondlments to start them laying 
again V I should be very glad nf ary information (hat any 
of your readers oan give me.— Pltmocth Rock. 

REPLY. 

9446 —Unhealthy fowls— “J. W. G” 
ir, I thick, overfeeding his birds. Lefa him 
discontinue the Indian Corn for a time, and 
after dosing the hen* as recommended in my 
reply to query 9377, feed for a short time 
sparingly cn sharps for the morning meal, and 
a little sound Wheat at night. It is possible 
that the disease may be diphtheria or ulcerated 
throat. In this case something might be done 
by sponging the mouth with warm oarbolised 
water (1 to 40;, and hold the bird’s head with 
the mouth opsn over the steam arising from a 
pint of boiling water, added to an ounce of 
noetic acid It would be beat, however to kill 
oil all the birds, and start afresh —Doulting, 
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BIRDS. 

9573 —food for dOV©e.—Will someone kiodlvtcU me 
what kind of food should be given bo white sod ring doves 
when moulting, and if they require to be kept in a warm 
plies during winter?—Ivy. 

9574 - Death of an African parrot.—Can anyone 
kindly give me information as to the oauee of death of my 

E rey African parrot ? It had been two years In Eagland, 
at* only in my possersion about six week*. About a fort¬ 
night before it dud it lo»b the me of one foot, but seemed 
perfectly healthy otherwise. One morning it partially 
regained the nee of its foot, but fell into a eort of stupor, 
aid died in two hours. I fed i . on Indian Cmrn, net boiled, 
and it had a pieoe of tout soaked in tea or ooffee every 
morning. It would not eat Hemp-eeed, or any rcri of vege¬ 
table or meat. It liked a piece of Apple and Walnut, alec 
■ugar oooasionally. It always had clean water in the oagr 
and sand at the bottom, and was kept by the side of a fin 
aid out of draught*. I) wu covered up at nigh' lit 
body was plump and well nourished, and its plumage in 
good order —E. P. 

Oatalogn«e received —Seeds, Horticultural Im¬ 
plement*, Gladioli, Chrysanthemums, *lv. M esrs 
James Veiteh it Sons, Royal Exitio Nuretr •. King’s road, 

Chelsea. London, S.W.- Amateur's Guide. Messrs, 

Sutton & Sons, Reading. 

ROSES. “ROSES. 

THE BEST and CHEAPEST in the World. - 

-i- 10 acrea of Roses. 103,000 grard plant* to select from 

Forty choice Perpetual! for Sis. Purchasers' selection from 40C 
beat varieties. Catalogues free on application Twentj 
choice 8taretards or Hair-8tandards for 21s., Purchaser* 
(election. The following are mv selection, oarriage fret- 
cash with order: 24 hoice dwarf Teas and Noisette*, i2s. fid 
12 choice clirnbl* g, 0s. ; 12 best Hybrid Ptrp-tuala dwarfs, 7s : 
12 beautiful Teas and Noisettes, 9s.; 6 lovely yel’ow Rcsea 
4* 6d ; 6 Martchal Niels, 4s. 'd ; 6 Qloire de Dijon*, 4s 
6 choice Moss Rosea, Ss. fid.; 6 old Cabbage Roses. Ss. 6d.; 
6 Old-fashioned Korea. Ss 6d.; 6 crimson Monthly Roses, 3s.; 
6 pink Monthly Rosea, 2s. fid.; 6 white Monthly Roses, 3*. : 
fi quick-growing Climbing Roses, 2*. 6d.; 12 Sweet Briers, 3s 
My selection, cash with order. Thousands of Testimonials 
Catalogues free. 

JAME8 WALTERS, Boas grower. Kxeter _ 

OTRAVVBERRY PLANTS -Laxton’* Noble, 

^ strong plants, 1*. 91 doz Paxton * and Elton Pint, 
2e. 8d. peMCO^free. Borr»N(l. Potley, Hants._ 

QPECIAlTCHKAP OFFER of Standard. Bub, 

^ and Pyramid Apple*, Pears, and Plums, conaiaMog of all 
the best sort*, at la each ; 10s. per dor ; 75s per 100 Black and 
Red Curran<*. ex*ra stro g bushes. 5 year old. 2*. per doz.: 
12* per 100. Kent Cob Nuts, 5 to 6 ft. very buehy, la. each ; 
IQs. per dr z. Price I.l«ts of general Nursery Stock post fret 
on application.—T EVES (late Eves k Dalton), the Nurseries, 
Oravesen* _ 


PERNS ! FERNS ! ! FERNS !!!—Cheap trade 

-L offer, in 20 most rateable sort*, at 12s. 100. Adiaotum 
ouneitum. Pteri* majus. ho Packet free forca-h -SMITH, 
London Fern **vr fry. 140 Iamahhoro’ P —_ 


QUNFLOWEKS (single, doable), Anera jap , 
U Sol Seal 41 doz ; Daffodil, douhl’. 9d lfO; P*ony, 
Pyrethrums, 2d —B UBTT , Winte rbom, Partly. BaHibuty 


T ARGE SNOWDROP BULBS, doublooreiugls 
-LI H0. Is. 61 ; 1,C00 Us Daffodil hnlb», 110. 1* fid.; 1,000, 
8*., carriage pild - J. HARP ISO v. FeUride, KWal_ 


CARTER’S BLACK CHAMPION CURRANT 

Is. each. 

RASPBERRY CANES, Northumberland 

FILLBASKET, la. 6d. doz., 6s 6d. per 100. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS, PAXTON, 

10s. 6d. per 100. 

All free. Catalogue of Breda ready early hi .Tannary. 
BARKER Ac CO., Frampton, Boston. 
HROW HEN DEBS’ PETUNIA and BA LSAM8 

'J to obtain first prizes; no other strains touch them 
Grand double fringed, lr. fid. and 3s. pkh ; smglv ditto 2a ; 
single strip d. »s and 2a. pkt. Bahama, 8 var, 2s 6d.; 
mixed, la "First quality" Seed List free on applioition.— 
HRNDKR % SONS, Nursery. Plymouth. 

DOSES.—12 Strong Bash Roses, i a 12 best sorts, 

•Lv 6a.. carriage free.—O. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winch- 
field, Hants._ 

QC EVERGREEN, Deoldnons, and Flowering 
40 SHRUB?, 2 to 6 ft. high, in 12 varieties, 5s. carefully 
packed by rail. - O. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Wirchfield, 
Hantr. _ 


T O LILIUM AUKAL’UM, tine hulba, 4*. 6d. ; 
-L4 6, 2a 41, carriage free.—O. SHILLING, Nurseryman 
Wiucbfield, Hat ta. 


*7D , POST FREE.—Amateurs’ Garden Guide. 

• 100 engrarlnga and 64 pages of olose v.printed matter cn 

growing flowers and vegetables.—O. SHILLING, Nursery 
man, Wlnobfleld. Hants__ 

S EEDS.—Send your address for Shilling's Seed 
Catalogue, gratia and post free.—C. SHILLING, Seeds¬ 
man Winch drill. Hants._ 

HUT FLOWERS for CHUROH DECORA- 

LJ TION8.—Pure white Christmas Rones, grown under glass 
l grow, 12s.; J gross. 6a. 61. ; 1 gross, 3s. 6d. White Ch>ys , 
1«. and 2*. per doz.; Poinsettias. 6a. per do*.; Arum Lilias, 
I2s. per doz.; Roman Hyacinths, 2*. per doz.; Scarlet Tulips, 
la. 61. per doz.. Tankage snl carriage free. Orders executed 
in srict ro'eMon — VLKRKD A WALTER*. Florist. Rath 

A LOVKLY WKEALH OR CROSSoTcimiw 

White Flowers, equal in style and quality to Covent 
Garden make, fi* , 8 j.. and 10e. fid eaeh ; ditto's of beautifully 
coloured I*y or Berried H^lly 5s each, paokage and carriage 
free. - ALFRED A. WALTERS. Florist Rath 


Second Edition Pries 3s fid ; putt free, 3s. 9J. 

THE CHRYSANTHEMUM 

Its History, Culture. Classification, aid Nomemclatnr*. 
Py F. W. BURBIDQE. 

London : 37, Southamjitonstrest, Straod, W.O. 


FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


FRUIT. 

Sec Catalogue for simple ir 

to sui 

ROSES. 


Nothing to profitable 
and easy to grow. 

74 Acres io stock. 

Sec Catalogue for simple instructions, and kinds of trees 
to suit all soils. 


20 Aores. 
Bushes, 8s. doz. ) 
60i., 100. 


fSF Packing and carriage free for cash with order. 

ROSES IN POTS from 15i. per dozen. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, oi »°re.. 

4 ACRES OF GLASS. 

CLEMATI$(*0,000), 12*., 13i., and 24fi. per doz. 
SEEDS AN.) \ Vegetable, Flower, 
BULBS / and Farm. 

DE30RIPTIVE LISTS FREE. 


RICHARD SMITH &. CO., 

_ WOROE8TER. _ 

W illssden Water - Repellent, 
ROT-PROOF SCRIM. 

D33 Shading Greenhenisj, Fernerlss, P;t>sa- 

L lion of readerPlants, an 1 variooi HforliaoHa -a?,Diaiilit, 
a td Manufacturing Purpose). 

Prims from la. par. lineal yard. 5S Inob u w.ds |a?prozl. 
‘V9ry durable, and q tike worth the «1 lit!oasis taenia ova? 
abeordiaar7 material."—0. H Goodsah tCiq , WanltworUi. 

"I have us'd yonr Sorlm for greonbomo bUali, sal It It •* 
oodnowattha first day it way put upjf our years ago). Ihtvi 
r oonTnond^d it to many frl*ad» 1 H. Q. Kt«Nroar. 
l*q.« Pat i t oaaoi 

WILLESDENRDOFING (or Simmer-hoiaei, Pat¬ 
ting Shod), Fowl Houses and all outdoor structure) 
Nam**» of Large Uvers, Fall Lists, Sample*, Priooi, fro n 

■1LLESDEM PAPER k CANVAS WORKS, 

Wllloedon Janotion, London, W.W, 

Depots ; London Liverpool, Manob^rier, Birmlnybava. *«w. 
still*. 8o«d|*ld NiUlnuht'n t*. At . t- 


8ENUINE BARDEN REQUISITES 

Ae supplied to Royal Gardene, 

REST COCOA NUT FIBRE REFUSE, le. 3d. 

D per sack. 10 saoki for 12*., 15 for 17a , 20 for 23a., 39 for 
13*. Two-ton truck, »rea oi rail, 3)i Finest Orchid Peat, 
U. per sack Best Brown Fibro:i* Kent Peat, 5* per Back, 
r j tor 33s 6d. Beet Black Fibrous Peat, 4a. 61 p3/ sack, 5 for 
3>a. Best Ooarse Kid ford* Silver Band. 1*. fid d jr bath ; 14* 

E er i Ton, 2fa. per Ton. Pure Leaf Mould. Yellow Fibrous 
’tarn, and Peat Mould, o&ch, 3s pur s»ck. Fresh Sphagnum 
Miss, 2a. 6d. per buab., 6s rack Horl Charcoal, 2* 6d. 

C r bosh, 8r. rer sack. Beat Raffia, 9d. pea pound, 14 lb. for 
Half-inch Bones, Bono Dust, and other manures. 
Ritmia Mala, I on 10*. to 22i. per doz. Virgin Cork, Flower 
Sticks, Labels, Bamboos Speciality Tobacco Paper, 10d. 
per pound, 28 lb. 21s ; Speciality Tobacco Cloth, Is. per 
pound, 28 lb. 26a. : the most effeotual fumigating materials 
In the market Tobaooo Cord, fid. per pound, 38 lb. for 
11a. 6d rri.e List free. 

W. HERBERT A CO., 8, Hop Exchanga W&re- 
1x00808. Southwark Stroot, London, SJL 

GREENHOUSES. 

Before ordering Oonservatories, Vineries, kc . send for 
Speolal Price List, post free, or New Illustrated Catalogue, 3 
i’amp* Greenhouses from £3. 8pan-roof Forcing-house, 3J ft. 
ry 12 ft., £16 16e , oarriage paid. Frames. 22s. 6d. ; 6 ft. by 
4't. Garden Lights. 4a. 6d. each. Estimates given for Heating 
Apparatuses, Ao. Best work only at reasonable prices. 

PEAROE & HEATLEY, 

The North London Horticultural Works, 

HOLLOWAY ROAD. LONDON; N. 

GREENHOUSES. 
Our speciality. 

12 feet long, 8 feet wide 8 feet 
high. 5 feet to eaves £7 5s , 
(Uvrriare raid. Satisfaction guar¬ 
anteed or money returned Illut- 
trated Lists. Testimonials free. 

OVBREND 8 Works, Weat- 
Green. Tottenham- London. IF. 

ANTHRACITE COAL. 

Universally acknowledged the best fuel for Horticultural 
purposes. For lowest quotations apply— 

8. T. RUSSELL k GO.. 60. Wharfdale-road. King’s Grass. 

V.taMlahri 1SUA 

CHANDLER’S PATENT ~ 

INDESTRUCTIBLE COPPER LABELS. 

FOR PLANT8, TREES, POTS, and BORDERS. Blmple. 
Effective, Imperishable. Name written (indented) with ordi¬ 
nary pencil. Snppllel by all Nnrierymen, Seedsmen, and 
Ironmongers, or d'r**ct fr.irn Ma A. CHA^DLBR. Klngs- 
k >-*well D«»nn ^arnol-* and pri ces free on application. 

YjTANIFD, 5,000 Amateur Gardeners to pur- 
* * chase beat book on Flowtri and Vegetables ever pub- 
11* hed, price 7d. Send penny stamp for cony. rA»d, and remit 
whin aatistied there is value received—J. TOPHA.M, Fox- 
street, Preston. ___ 

ri ARDKNING MONTHLY PARTS.—Readers 

LX are requested to note »hatOAHD*Nnto la published also in 
a monthly form, neatly bound In a wrapper, atfid. per copy, 
n.at free, 83. In this form It is convenient for reference, and 
also for keeping with a view to binding on the completion cf 
I tb? volume. 
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THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. | 

Extract* from a garden diary from January 
4 th to January lltA. 

Looked over fiult-sbores to remove everything In the 
•hope of deoey. Oox’e Orange Pippin Apple* are *1111 In 
good condition where well kept. The beet way to keep 
anything ohoioe la to wrap eaoh Apple In tissue paper, 
end paok carefully In boxee or drawer*; but the sped- 
mena mutt be well releooed, and free from blemieh 
Lord Burgbley ie a nioe deeiert Apple from thie on to 
February. Wnen well grown lb has a bright, roey oheek, 
and out* firm, and h flret-rate In flavour. It would hardly 
suit th* mvkeb grower, a* I have never yet seen a tree 
heavily laden, though It rarely altogether fall* to bear eome 
fruit. Among Pearewhlohare nowln goodooaditloa withme 
may be mentioned Olou Morocau, Bergamotte d’Erperen 
(ehe latter on the Q ilnoe), and Doyenne do Oamioe (the 
latter la only Juab coming in) The above are melt log. 
and rlpaa wlnoat arblflalal neat After this the later aorta 
generally require eome eatlstanoe to bring out their beet 
ualltlee. Moved Btrewberrlee io pole to a houae ready 
or forolng. I generally etarb with a hundred pota, Intro¬ 
ducing them In relaya ol fifty or ao every fortnight or 
three weeke, ao that when gathering la oommenoed there 
will be ripe fruite oomlng on in anooemloo till they are 
plentiful In Ihe open ground. I alwaya keep my late 
•trawberriee in the open air till the laat moment. Taa 
pota are not even plunged ; but If the froet eets in very 
t evert aome dry Fern, Spruo* boughs, or dry litter of eome 
kind ii thrown over them -not to probes? the plant*, bub 
to protect the pota, whioh aevere froel would break, 
towed Caoumber and Melon-aeed* in email pota singly In 
•end;-loam and Uaf mould, and plunged the pots fa the 
hotbed. Made up hotbeda for Potatoea. Toe plants htva 
been atarbed In boxee, and will be ready for turning out 
by the time the beds are ready. Only one ateih will be 
left on eaoh plant. For early work, either wnen forced, 
or for growing In the early border, it l« a great mistake 
to permit more than ooe ehoob If we with to eotaln a good 
early crop with the tuber* all of one alae. In the oare of 
foroed Potatoee, it lean advantage If the crop cornea in alto¬ 
gether, to that the frame and oed may be need for aome- 
thing elee. In early spring one may olteo take two or 
three crop* from ooe frame, for after the Potatoee are 
Kited, the bed can be planted with Lebtuoee, which have 
been raieed In a box, and after the Lettuoea are done with 
the frame oomea In very rueful for hardening off bedding 
plant*. Filled a pit with leave* and manure to be in pre¬ 
paration for French Beane when the heat it steady. Made 
a eowlng of American Wonder Peaa In B tnoh pot* to be 
brought on in a oool houee for an early crop under glaaa. 
Thla 1* the beat kind I know for thla work. The tempera* 
ture at night will not exceed 50 dag*. Probably on ooli 
night* it will fall at low aa 45 degs., and Peaa wiU not bear 
maoh fire-heat; itcaoaea weakly, drawn-upgrowth. lam only 
lightly oropplng the winter Ououmbere at preeent. An 
early experience In day* gone by taught me a lemon to 
avoid overcropping, and very few Ououmbere are required 
la the depth of winter. If the planta have something In 
hand when the turn of the day* come, if well oared for 
in the way of stimulant*, they will go till midsummer if 
it it thought worth while to keep them Manured, dug. 
and trenched vacant plot* in the kitchen garden. It fonnd 
u) plenty of work when It was too cold to go on with the 
pruning and training of frult-treee, and I am always 
anxious to get at maoh of this work done aa possible 
before the new year is far advanord. 


Greenhouae. 

SolannmB—The beat and moat useful of the different 
kinds of planta that are cultivated in pota for the effcotiva 
oharaoter of their berries are the Solanums, 8. peeudo- 
oapeioaetrum and 8. oepeioaetrum. The flret-named fa the 
sort mo*t generally grown. Young etook, raised from 
< ither eeeda or outtings in winter, are mostly deoended on 
for the autumn and following winter's supply. The berries 
keep fresh on the planes for two or three months after they 
am ripe and have attained their bright orange-red colour. 
They are uieful for arranging with flowering or flne-leaved 
lubjeota, including Ferns. They are also amongst the best 
of plants for use in living rooms, and from the fact of 
their making little or no growth after the berries are ripe 
they will do with leaa light than planta that are in a more 
active state. Though these 8olanums oome freely from 
aeed, I j is muoh batter to raise them from outtings, aa 
tome of the planta show a tendency to prodooe many more 
harries than others, and by taking cutting* from the freest 
bearers etook of a better oharaoter oan be secured. The 
time of the berries attaining their colour oan be regulated 
by the time the plants fl twer; to have them in condition 
In the autumn it is necessary to strike the outlines early. 
No time should now be lost in getting them in. The 
points of th* aboote, with about three leaves attached, 
should be used. Sever them at a joint, and remove the 
lowest leaf. The outtings may be put singly In small pota 
filled with sand. Keep them quite moist, and covered 
with propagaUng-glaeses or enoloeed in a striking frame 
in a temperature of 65 dege. or 70 degs. They will take 
little time to strike; when rooted remove the glasses, but 
oontlnue to keep them In a temperature similar to that 
they have so far had. It is necessary to give them some¬ 
thing lika thie amouot of warmth until spring, ao that the 
requisite sise may be gained before they fl )wer. As soon 
as the tops have made an inch or two of growth pinch out 
the points, so as to aause the production of enough 
branobes to form the plant* into little burhy speolmens on 
short stems. 8. oapelcastrum is procumbent in habit, 
and requires th* support of a etiok to the prinoipal shoot. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.— Amateurs’ greenhouses are 
often, in a great measure, filled with these Pelargoniums 
in summer, when it would be muoh better to have the 
plants out of-doora, leaving the house free for other things 
more varied in oharaoter, and keeping the Z male for win¬ 
ter bloom'Dg, at which season their flowers are mush more 
useful. K the plants from now until spring can have a 
temperature of 50 degs. in the night they will keep en 
aaxflnf the growah whioh is necessary to enable them to 
oontlnue flowering. S'and them so that their topi will 
not b < more than two feet or three feet from the glais. If 
they do not gat enough light the shoot* will oome weak 
and spindly. T 3 keep up the strength necessary to admit 
cd thalr going on blooming, uuuurs- water should be given 
onos every t*o ox thrsa weeks Toe fl mere o( the doable 


varieties last the longest, but the plants do not give nearly 
so muoh bloom as the single sorts will when well managed. 

Primula Sieboldl.—This beautiful Primrose stands 
at the head of all the hardy kinds as a pot plant. Forms 
of it are now in existence that vary muoh in oolour, 
ranging from white through the different shades of pink 
andrsa to deep claret It is better adapted for pot out rare 
than for growing in the open ground. If plants that have 
been kept in cold frames durlog the last months of the 
year are now put in a greenhouse, they will oome on 
gradually Into bloom; the flowers will be muoh brighter 
and oleaner than ever they are ssen out-of-doors, where 
they get splashed with dirt during heavy rains and 
knooked about by the wind. 

Stove. 

J<*smlnum ffraolUimom.— This is one of the freest 
of ahe wlnter-floweriog stove plants, and much the best of 
the Jasmines. It is easily grown, and will thrive in 
almost any description of soil. It is deserving of a plao s in 
amateurs’ olleotioni wherever there happens to bs a house 
that is kept sufficiently warm to enable the plants to 
bloom in winter. To bring it into flower early in the year 
a brbk stove-heat is neoessary. It flowers equally as freely 
whan quite a nail as In the case of large speolmens. Plants 
that have been grown on through the summer, and were 
kept cooler during the autumn months, should now bs 
moved to a house or pit where a temperature of 65 degs. 
in the night la maintained. Let them have a position 
where they will be fully under the lnfluenos of light. 
Ktep the atmoiphere moderately, but not over-moist, 
otherwise the flowers will flag soon after they are out. 

Ba!H -foretag. — Hynolnthn. — Large - flowered 
Hyacinths that were potted in the autumn at the time 
adviied will now have made plenty of roots, and be in 
right ooedition for putting in heat. By selecting early- 
blooming varlabin, aid no? puihlig them oi too fast 
better flowers oan bs had than when ao attempt is made to 
have them In earlier. As soon as the advancing leaves 
(whioh will, when first removed from the material in whioh 
the bulbs have been plunged, be quite blanched) have, 
from gradual exposure to light, gained their green oolour, 
the nearer they are plaoed to the glass the better. Do not 
let them have too muoh heat; with a nix hi temperature 
of about 00 deg* , the spikes of bloom will oome oloee and 
oompiov like they do when brought on In a oool-house, 
and the leave* will not be drawn la the wav that ooours 
when too muoh heat i* used, accompanied by an Insuffi¬ 
cient amount of light. 

TallpB.—Tulip forcing should still be oontned to the 
early varieties, euoh as the different forms of Van Thol, as 
If an attempt is made with those that naturally bloom 
late they will move verv slowly. 

Narcissus.—Aeuffloient number of the larger varieties 
of bunoh-flowared Narcissus to mist thi required supply 
should now be started, as well as some of N. postiou* 
ornatus. Thi* is the earliest of the P oek’e N aroissu*, and 
is one of the most beautiful for arranging in a out state. 
Toe purity of bolour and form alike render It one of the 
most lovely of all flower* that can be had in winter. 

Snowdrops, Sciilaa, and Crocuses.— The two 
Ant-named of these are nit so muoh uied for forolng as 
ty deserve to be. Apart from their pretty flowers, 
ilr habit of blooming early admits of their being foroed 
without difficulty. In a temperature such aa recom¬ 
mended for the Hyacinths they will quloklyopen their 
flowers, and if strong full-sized roots have been potted the 
flowers will oome larger and finer than they do in the open 
air. In forolng the dlff srent kinds of bulbs named see that 
the soil is kept fairly moist, but not wet. When too muoh 
water is given the root*do not nob in a way that admits of 
ths flowers attaining their full size and condition. In the 
oaee of Hyacinths, when anything goes wrong with ths 
roots it invariably affects the spikes so as to cause some of 
the flower* that have been formed at the extremities to die 
off whilst quite smtll. Thom as Baums, 


Outdoor Garden. 

A new year has now been entered upon that will bring 
its own work and its own responsibilities; therefore aU 
arrears ehould be brought up to date In order that we may 
start with a dean sheet. In open weather prune and train 
wall plants, and plant others to fill up vaoandes. Ooe of 
the best evergreen plants for a wall is E*oallonle maoran- 
tha. When given a good start it grows rapidly. Barnt 
earth Is an excellent material to plaoe round th* stems of 
Tea Roses; bat it need not be used till frost has actually 
set io. It does not settle down so doeely round the collars 
of the planta a* damp earth does, and protects suffiolently 
without Injuring the bark, and when all danger of frost 1« 
over it may be levelled, and the surface pointed over. 
Lawn-tennis grounds may be made now with either turf or 
oinder-aehe*. Whatever oourse is adopted, the surfaos 
should be made level and Arm. Half-an-lnoh of ashes 
placed under the turf will keep down worms. The usual 
siss for a single oourt is 78 feet long by S6 feet wide : but 
to give plenty of room for play, 100 feet by 60 feet will be 
better. Where possible, it is advisable to plaoe the tennis- 
lawn in some retired part of the grounds, or plant a few 
groups of trees and shrubs around It. To facilitate this 
arrangement the surface of the tennis ground may be 
formed Into a panel 6 feet or so below the natural level, using 
the soli obtained to rales mounds for groups of shrubs and 
flowering plants round its margin. Toe mors spsolal 
feature* there are la gardens the better; but these 
specialities should be suitably plaoed. Roses, for instanoe, 
must hive a sheltered site, at they will not be satisfactory 
in a wind-swept position. Very muoh more might bs done 
with dimmers and .reapers. When rightly managed, they 
take off the stiffness of the plaoe. Wherever there i* a 
bare wall or fenoe, or a naked tree-trunk, there is room 
for a Hooeysuokle, or a Olemati*, or some other suitable 
plant, whoie misrion it Is to tone down angularities. On 
the prinolple of better late than not at all, bulbs may still 
be planted, and all kinds of hsrdy plants may be moved 
from one part of the garden to another In open weather 
when the soil works freely ; but do not plant when the 
Burface is wet and sbloky. It will be better to delay the 
planting of any newly purobased plants In the way of 
ohoioe hardy things, whioh are usually small, till next 
month, or later. Hollyhocks, Pentatemons, Carnations, 
Ao , in frames, must have abundance of ventilation when 
not freezing. _ 

Fruit Garden. 

Those who have the means to grow early Melons may 
soon sow seeds of their favourite varieties. They wiu 


make better plants if the seeds are started singly In 
email pots, and shifted on when they require store 
root spaoe, till the house is ready for them. It will 
bs advisable to sow seeds enough to produo* more 
plants than are required to give a power of selection. 
They must have a brisk temperature of not lets than 
65 deg*, to 75 degs., and oooupv a light position near 
toe glass to infuse strength into the plants. Where ripe 
Strawberries are required towards the end of March, strong 
plants with well ripened orown* should be top-dressed and 
plaoed in a temperature of 55 dags. Keep the soli fairly 
moist, but do not overwater, a* too muoh mo'sture at this 
early stage encourages leaf development at the expense of 
the trusses of blossoms. As soon as the flower-spikes 
appear the night temperature should be incr e ase d to 
60 degs. Give as muoh ventilation as is consistent with 
the maintenance of a forolng temperature. There ehould 
be no dlffi laity in setting the blossoms if the oamel’e-halr 
pencil is used daily when the pollen is dry. The forcing 
garden will now be busy in many departments. Tha 
early vinery and Peaoh-houss will ere this have been 
thoroughly oleaoed, the trees washed and trained, and 
everything ready to oommenoe work. For the first week 
or ten days no fire-beat will be required; but ahe trees 
will be dewed over on fine days with the syringe, and the 
usual routine will be gone through in giving air when the 
temperature Inside rises above 60 degs. When fins are 
lighted brgln the P*aoh-hous* with a night temper store of 
45 degs., and the vinery at 50 degs. to 55 drgs. In tha 
hardy fruit garden Strawbeiry p notation* not yebmulohed 
ehould have all dead leaves olesred away, and a good mulch 
of decayed manure applied. C Jttings of Gdo*• berries and of 
other bush fruits should be preptred by making a clean 
out at the bottom, olo*e to a joint, removing all th* trade 
but th* three upper ones. If not oonvenlent to plant them 
at onos they m ty be laid in oloee together, and be planted 
a* opportunity serve*. A stock of Vine outtings for pro¬ 
pagating purposes should bs laid in ready for ousting out 
and planting shortly. Uonail Figs if not already done, 
and oover with mats. Fir branches, or straw. 

Vegetable Garden. 

After the late frost* the early border should, whenever 
the surf so* Is dry, Ire in fine condition for planting or 
sowing anything from time to Mms, as may be required. 
Rtdiehet may be sown in a warm, sheltered spot, and 
oovered with long, dean straw; sbe straw to be removed 
In the daytime, aa soon as the seeds begin to germinate, 
and replaced at night. Where there is plenty of room in 
frames to grow early Radishes the open air sowing need not 
be made Just yet, as towing thus early always involves mors 
risks. A few seeds of E >rly Horn Carrot may be sown 
under similar conditions so the Radishes. Plant Lettuoev, 
Cabbages, and Tripoli Onions where such work has been 
delayed. Snow’s Winter Broccoli will soon be turning in, 
and as soon as the small white hearts oan be dlsoerned at 
ths base of the oluster of leaves, lift ths plants, strip off a 
few of ths bottom leaves, and plant them thlokly in a pit 
or frame, if suoh oonvenienoe exists, or elee plant 
thickly on a dry border, and have in readiness some dry 
Fern or litter to oover In oase of a sodden fro*'. Kndlve 
in frames will blanch sooner if ths plants are lifted a few 
at a time in succession, and plaoed In th* Mushroom-house. 
G)od Lsttuoss will now be valuable, and everything 
possible should be done to keep them free from spot or 
slemlsh. Those that were planted early in frames before 
they were full grown will now require some help to as sist 
their blanohlng. either by tying up the leaves round th* 
heart, or by Ailing th* frames full of Oak-leaves. The 
latter will protect from frost, and will also absorb any 
atmospheric moisture, and no decay will arise from the 
bruising of the leaves in tying them up. Mustard and 
Cress enould be sown In large quantities now, as it will 
sometimes fill a gap in the salad arrangements. Ohloory 
and Dandelions may be brought on In the Mushroom- 
house as required. Sow early Peas, either on rim wans 
border, or in pots or boxee under glass. Early Long Pod 
Beans may also be started in boxes, and a few rows may 
be planted in the open air in eome sheltered situation. 
Keep the temperature of the Mushroom-house steady at 
aoout 55 degs to 60 degs , and Caoumber* in bearing from 
65 degs. to 70 deg*, night temperature. Keep Tomato 
seedlings j ist up in a light position. E Hobdat. 

Work In the Town Gordon. 

Now that the days are beginning to lengthen again 
things will be oommenaing to move again soon. Indoors at 
any rate, aod preparations for the work of tha appwoaoh- 
ing season should be made as soon as possible. Bat do not 
be In too great a hurry to begin propagating, either by 
means of seeds or outtings, or potting plants on, for where 
the air is smoky the effeot of th* increased amount of light 
and sunshine is not felt nearly so soon as in country 
plaoe*, so that a difference of at least a month in time 
must be allowed. Unless the growth made ii eriidiflsd by 
means of a proportionate amoant of light and sun it is 
useless, and weakens the plant Instead of strengthening lk. 
This is especially true in regard to young seedlings, and It 
is, as a rule, better to defer sowing until the days are a 
little longer than to run any risk of losing them through 
debility. I have sown Tom »toes early in January, in a 
London suburb, and have them hover between life and 
death for weeks, and sometimes die outright, while tboo* 
not started till towards th* end of February went right 
ahead, and beat the others In the end. With Oaoumbsr* 
It is muoh the same ; it is labour lost to try to have them 
very early in very oooflned district*. Planta raised from 
either seeds or cuttings will not live through the winter, 
or. if they do just exist, lose every atom of vigour, whilo 
if sown thus early they become drawn, weak, and u s e l ess 
for want of ths life-giving rays of the sun. Towards tha 
end of the month a few seed*, such ae those of the Holly- 
hook, Pansy, and some few other perennials that bloom 
the first season if sown early enough, may be got In in a 
gentle heat, but with these exceptions It is better to walk 
until the middle or end of next month. In the meantdmo 
aoy seeds Aa., likely to be required had better be pro¬ 
cured, and boxes, sticks, labels, and other necessaries 
either made or purchased in readiness for the spring work. 
AU the old pots should also be washed and dried, and a sup¬ 
ply of the different soils, sand. A) , be obtained and placed 
undercover. Beds intended for strong-growing herbaceous 
plants, sub-teoptoals, and so forth, should be thoroughly, 
trenohed and manured, aod tha ground prepared for 
planting trees aul shrub) in the spring. AunuVls do nob. 
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Several distinot varieties have been obtained 
from A, scutum, among which A. Lathomi, in 
whioh the fronds are more spreading and 
reourved, distinct and beautiful. A. Regime, 
somewhat intermediate between A. Lathomi 
and A. Victories, having the broad pinnules of 
the latter, with the taller spreading habit of the 
former, forms a bold and effective plant. Of 
the more compact-growing AcUantums, A. 
Paootti and A. mundulum are useful sorts. 

Asplenium laxum pumilum, whioh is ex¬ 
tensively grown on the Continent, is one of the 
best of the genus, but has not yet been seen 
much in our markets. A. famioulaceum is 
another useful sort. Several of the Nephrolepis 
are very 


as a rule, receive the attention they deserve; In town 
gardens they are especially valuable beoause they have 
not to be preserved through the winter, always a trouble¬ 
some and often a very unsatisfactory progress. Conse¬ 
quently, everything that oan be managed In this way 
should be afresh from seed annually. B. 0. R. 


Ptksis crrtica (here figured) and P. serru- 
lata have been very prolific in variations. Of 
the latter, we have varieties varying from 
dwarf, oompaot little plants growing only a few 
inches high to those which reaoh a height of as 
many feet, both in the crested forms and in 
those with simple fronds. The crested varieties, 
too, vary considerably in the form of the orest, 
&o. Of the tall-growing forms, that known as 
the Chiswiok variety is undoubtedly the best, 
but it is very difficult to obtain this true from 
spores ; therefore, it is not likely to become too 
common. Of the oompaot forms, that which 
was certificated as May’s variety a fewyeais 
ago is one of the best. This may be obtained 
' r om spores, and is now very extensively grown. 
It requirei care, however, to keep the variety 


PERNS, 


USEFUL FERNS. 

Within the last few years Ferns have become 
very popular, and are now extensively used for 
all kinds of decorative work. The immense 
quantities to be seen in the Covent Garden 
Flower Market fully testify to this. The num¬ 
ber of sorts, however, is somewhat limited. I 
have heard it said that only four sorts are worth 
growing for market—viz., Adiantum cuneatum, 


are very useful, especially N. davallioides 
furoans, N. acuta, N. philippineniis, end N. 
tuberose. In Lastreas we have one or two use¬ 
ful sorts. L. arlstata variegata, though rather 
slow in growth, is worth growing ; if two or 
three plants are grown in a pot they will oome 
into use much sooner. The same may be said 
of Doryopteris palmata, which is a very dis¬ 
tinct Fern, the deep-green palmate fronds 
being of good substance. Some of the Davallias 
may also be included among useful Ferns, espe¬ 
cially D. elegans, D. Mariesi, and D. Mooreana. 
Another very pretty Fern which is not much 
known is Stenocklama scandens ; and Lygodium 
scandens may be included if only to be grown 
for cutting from, this slender growing Fern 
being very useful for various kinds of floral 
arrangements, more particularly for twining 
around the stems of ^pergnes, basket handler, 
&o. Many more Ferns might be added to this 
list, but those enumerated will be sufficient in 
most cases where Ferns are required for deco¬ 
ration, and most of those mentioned may be 
readily increased either from spores or division. 
It must be remembered that only plants grown 
on freely from a young state make really tfi'ec- 
tive plants, and after a certain age they become 
too large for ordinary purposes, or in some cases 
they lose the symmetrical beauty which is to 
desirable. Young plants should therefore be 
grown on for succession, and in all cases where 
they can be obtained from spores this is the 
best method. Where it is necessary to inoreate 
by division, it is better to do so before the plants 
have stood too long. Young plants divided 
while they have nice fresh roots will start tff 
without receiving much check, while old plants 
whioh have become pot-bound and the loots 
matted together will take a long time to become 
re-established after being broken up, and even 
then they do not form such nice plants. A. 


9507— Ferns under a conservatory 
stage-—The following dozen Ferns will grow 
under the stage : Pteris tremula, P. serrulata, 
P. erotica, P. o. albo- lineata, Cyrtomium falca- 
tum. Adiantum cuneatum, A pedatum, A. Capil- 
lus-Veneris, Polypodium plumosum. I add a 
few hardy British Ferns, that aie generally a 
success in such positions : Asplenium marinum, 
Blechnum Spioant oristata, Lastrea Filix mas 
cristata, Polystichum angulare [cristatum, P. a. 
prolife rum, Soolopendrium crispum, S. ramosum, 
S. multifidum. — E. H. 


9552. — Treatment of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —“J. B L.” should cut down the 
plants to within 3 inches of the soil, as there 
is an abundance of cuttings growing from the 
base of the shoots which he bought last year. 
Cuttings : The young shoots growing from the 
base should be taken off at once 3 inches long, 
selecting the stoutest and those which do not 
show signs of forming flower-buds at the point. 
Insert the outtings singly and dimly in pots 
inches in diameter, using sandy soil, first 
removing the lower pair of leaves and cutting 
square across below a joint. Water gently to 
make the soil firm about the outtingB. Place 
the cuttings in the cold frame, standing the pots 
on a base of ashes as near to the glass as possible. 
In this position the new growth will not be 
drawn up weakly, a circumstance to be avoided. 
Keep the frame nearly dose, admitting a small 

E rtion of air to prevent the leaves damping. 

about a month roots will be formed, when 
more air should be given to induoe a stocky 
growth. Keep the old roots in the cold frame 
until the cuttings are struck, when they can 
either be thrown away or planted out at the 
base of a wall or in the front of the shrubbery 
or herbaoeous border, where they will bloom 
next autumn.—E. Molyneux, 

Original from 


A fine specimen of Pteris cretica. Engraved from a photograph sent by Mr. Percy 0. Groves, Worcester. 


Pteris cretica, P. tremula, and P. BerruUta. 
These, together with the varieties of P. cretica 
and P. serrulata, are undoubtedly the most 
popular. Other sorts whioh are somewhat ex¬ 
tensively grown are Adiantum scutum, Cyrto¬ 
mium falcatum, Onyohium japonioum, Poly- 
podium aureum, Pteris argyrea, Lomaria gibba, 
Asplenium bulbiferum, &c. Although the 
above include the most popular sorts, there are 
many others whioh might be recommended ; 
indeed, a long list of useful sorts might be 
made. As several of the above are becoming 
so common, it will be necessary to look for 
something fresh, for plants, when met with at 
every street corner, lose their charm, even 
though they may be ever so beautiful. Market 
growers seem to be fully alive to this, and 
fresh species or new varieties are from time to 
time added to the list of market sorts. , 


true, as all seedlings are liable to vary a little 
in character, and, as in florists’ ficweis, the 
rogues generally seed the most freely. Of 
intermediate forms, Naylor’s variety may be 
recommended. Of P. oretioa, the major form 
(P. Ouvrardi) is one of the most desirable 
There is also a good green-crested form, but 
this has not been honoured with a distinctive 
name. In the variegated P. o. sdbo-lineata we 
have a useful Fern, of which P. May! is a 
beautifully crested form of dwarfer habit than 
the type, and forms a compact and pretty 
plant. In Adlantums we have lately had 
several useful additions. In this class A. 
elegans, which seems likely to prove valuable, 
somewhat resembles the old favourite A. 
cuneatum, but is of taller growth and more 
spreading fronds. For outting from it is very 
useful, and is already extensively grown. 
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A NEW ASPECT OF GARDEN BEAUTY. 

Gardeners m yet seldom look At general effects, 
at the whole of things. The flowers are so dear 
to them, that the garden, as a picture. Is left to 
Its chance; and hence so muoh ugliness and 
formality in gardens—for those, at least, who 
look at the robe as more than the seams. 80 
the following account of how one hitherto very 
little thonght-of plant was used to produce 
effects in a garden that artists thought pretty 
may be worth writing. The flower is the Star- 
wort, or Michaelmas Daisy (Aster) The name 
Starwort is, perhaps, simplest and best, though 
not so muoh used as Michaelmas Daisy; but 
Starwort was the name used in the earliest 
mat book on our garden flowers (Gerard), and 
it does not matter a bit about a plant having two 
or more English names. It is fortunate that it 
has good and aooepted English names, as the 
absence of these names is always a bar to the full 
use of a pretty garden flower. So in this paper 
I use English names for all the things named. 
What follows is in subs tan oe an extract from 
the “ Garden and Tree Book ” of a country house 
In the home oounties—a book in which work in 
the garden, fields, and woods was set down as 
It was done, and its effects-noted. 

Some years ago Star worts were rarely seen 
save in bundles in botanic gardens. 8lnoe the 
hardy flower revival they are more frequent in 
collections, but as yet have no important place 
in gardens generally. As soon as the heavy 
ground work round the house allowed of planting 
belts and groups of flowering shrubs, I dotted a 
few of the best Starworts through these, to 
furnish the bare ground between, and flower in 
due season. The result was charming. In 
1887 and 1888 there was a long bloom of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons in the spring, but it was not so pretty 
as the wreaths of the Starwort as they waved in 
the October winds. The bad effcot of the 
staking and bundling was got rid of wholly, the 
plants supported and relieved by the bushes, and 
their flowers massing above them here and there 
If some kinds were dwarfer than the shrubs it 
did not lessen their value, but, on the other 
hand, increased It, as it helped to give light and 
shade, and destroyed the common garden way of 
setting everything to a face, aa if one were 
laying bricks. When the American plants close 
together it will be easy to move the Starworts 
into fresh beds, and to show their beauty in 
other ways. This is not the only way of growing 
these hardiest of northern flowers, but It is a 
charming one, and it lights up the garden with 
a loveliness of refined colour not before seen. 
Being so well pleased with the results in a few 
small plantings, In the early days of this year I 
had from various friends, and from botanic 
gardens, probably all the Starworts in these 
islands, to make trial of their merits. They 
came with and without names, tall and short, 
good or bad. I asked for all, and had many 
kindly sent from Mr. G. F. Wilson, Mr. Wolley- 
Dod, Mr. Grant; from Glasnevin, Cambridge, 
and the Dablin College gardens; from Mnn- 
■tead; from the Hale Farm Nurseries, and from 
various friends. They were all put out as they 
came, to find out distinct and pretty kinds, 
like many other flowers, they vary a great deal, 
and there are many names; so that it was well 
to find out the best of all those now to be had, 
and to give the chosen good and simple English 
names. The effect of the greater number of 
plants put out in the spring of the present year 
was very pretty. We had lovely oolours show¬ 
ing well through large masses of shrubs, and 
seen In the distance, while the oolours were held 
well together—* e, naturally massed flowers of 
one kind—the colour was both telling and refined 
—absolutely different, it need scarcely be said, 
from the pattern stuff of the ordinary flower 
garden. 

Anyone with a garden above the smallest in 
else can enjoy and grow these flowers with the 
greatest ease. And now for a few words as 
regards the elements of the picture, for suoh it 
was. There are many kinds with little character 
or value, and muoh will depend on getting only 
beautiful kinds. 

The Lilac Starwort (A. oordifolius slogans). 
—Dense plumes of delioately-tinted little stars, 
that droop and toss gracefully in the wild autumn 
days. It comes late, regardless of the most piti¬ 
less rains of the fall, and stays long. The rains 
of the past October were the most severe we have 
had for yean, and it was very interesting to see 


how charming this Lilac Starwort looked in them 
and after them. It was in groups, naturally 
fringing through American shrubs, which are 
not jammed dose, as suoh shrubs usually are, 
but have spaoes here and there for light and 
shade, and to give a home to flowers like this, 
whloh relieve the shrubs, and add a new graoe 
to the beds and a new charm to autumn’s glorious 
ooleur. 

The Italian Starwort (A. Amelins).—Earlier 
than most Starworts, this handsome purple kind 
deserves a place in many gardens for its own sake, 
without even the added charm of natural group¬ 
ing. Being sturdy and dwarf, and with a pretty 
greyish leaf, ib may be grouped with flowers 
rather than with shrubs, or with suoh things at 
Lavender. It Is a very old plant in our gardens, 
though, like many another, long forgotten, till 
the recent revival of interest in suoh things. It 
is, like the rest, as hardy as the Rush or Dock, 
forming sturdy tufts, bearing, as Gerard says, 
“ fairs blewiih purple flowers yellow in their 
middle, and shaped like Marigolds, and almost 
of the same bignetse, whence some people have 
called them blew Marigolds.” 

Thb Blub Starwort (A. aorit) — Softolouds 
of lovely blue, oharming when seen near at hand, 
and very effective at long distances Many people 
love good blue flowers, always far from oommon 
in gardens. This is the prettiest flower of the 
colour I know among the flowery host. It is 
more precious than a Gentian, even if we could 
grow Gentian as it grows on the alpine fields. 
A oloud of soft blue, 18 inohes to 2 feet high ; 
when well placed, a very poem in flowers. This 
year it was In various places in garden and 
orchard, and good in all When we get the 
various small groups of it together next year, 
will look for even better effects. 

The New England Starwort (A. Nov»- 
Angliae). —Tall and vigorous as a northern 
American should be, this is a very old flower of 
English gardens; but, owing to the staking In 
borders, it was not seen to advantage. There 
are two forms—a purple and a soft-red one— 
both pretty in bold groups among shrubs, say 
about the height of a man. The shoots of this 
Starwort have a curious and pleasant piny smelL 
It was oharming last October among Rhododen¬ 
drons, and in colonies near them. They, like 
most of the kinds, are so hardy and free that I 
move them at any time without fear of losing 
them. Many of this kind being scattered about 
the garden, as they came from a variety of 
souroes, I wished to group them in a more ar- 
tistio way, and they were moved when in full 
bloom without loss of any kind. 

The New York Starwort (A. Novie- 
Belgia).—Quite different from the England Star¬ 
wort, and of very high value. Tall, sturdy, 
with myriads of delicate soft blue-purple stars, 
varying (owing, no doubt, to being a good deal 
raised from seed) into deeper or lighter oolours, 
some white. A superb autumnal flower, that 
anyone oan grow, and which, like many others 
of the family, Is admirable for cutting for the 
house. In rooms the Starworts last long, and 
are oharminclv decorative, as the phrase is. 
The “ florist ” has not yet made them double, 
and does not attempt to improve them with a 
*' tweezsrs !” The New York Starwort was a 
oloud of delicate colour in various parts of the 
garden in 1889—vistas of Its lovely hue along a 
Holly grove, and also in wider masses among 
shrubs. Easy to increase, we could enjoy plenty 
of it everywhere. 

The Heather Starwort (A. erlooides).— 
Myriads of white starry blossoms on wiry, 
Heath-like stems; a distinct and precious kind in 
colour and habit too, and good for cutting for 
house, as well as in the garden. A number of 
other kinds come near this, but it may be taken 
as typical of the best. In the present year I 
tried it in various places, sometimes in poor soil, 
and it was good in all. A more graceful thing 
for the house in autumn oould scarcely be de¬ 
sired. 

The Pink Starwort (A. longlfollus roseus). 
—Apart from other Starworts in colour, this is a 

S ooa autumn flower; but it ?s dwarf and rather 
umpy in habit of growth ; so here the scatter¬ 
ing and intergrouping through other things 
relieves its formal habit, and shows well its 
distinct colour. This year it was planted all 
over a bed of dwarf trees in the erohard, and 
was very effective for many weeks. 

The Spreading Starwort (A. diffuses hori- 
tontalk).—Red and white blossoms In myriads. 
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and very bushy. This has a peculiar way of 
branching, all the side shoots oomlng level from 
the stem, so that It is always easily known by 
this. It is a dwarf kind, and pretty almost any- 
where. I had it in scattered colonies among the 
evergreen Barberry, and also semi-wild among 
long Grass and weeds on the edge of a wood. 
My first idea of these plants was that the beet 
use to make of them would be in the wild garden, 
in this case in the woods, where one might got 
such effects as one tees in the American wcods 
in autumn. But onr shrubberies are so often 
ugly or monotonous that it is better to begin 
with them, and as the Starworts increase transfer 
them to the woods for trial. 

Thb Daisy Starwort (A. versicolor).—This 
I oall the Daky Starwort from its pretty varia¬ 
tion In oolour, white and pink flowers being 
borne at the same time. One form i* tall and 
stately, about 5 feet high, and charmingly 
effective as it is tossed by the winds—rain and 
storm having little power to dim its beauty. 
There Is a dwarfer form of the same plant, 
growing about a foot and a half high. 

These kinds represent well the beauty of the 
Starwort as at present known. There are many 
more names, and many more kinds may come, 
but they will hardly surpass the above-named 
in beauty and vigour —Queen 

GRAVEL VERSUS GRASS FOR FORE¬ 
COURT GARDENS 

It is very evident that people generally copy eaoh 
other both in furnishing and designing the form 
of their foreoourt gardens—if the word designing 
is applicable to such oases. Be that as it may, 
it b very oertain that there is a great sameness 
in the style and planting of suoh gardens, so 
muoh so, that it would appear that there is not 
room for any display of taste or skill either in 
forming It or in selecting the shrubs and flowers 
to furnish it. However, I think otherwise. 
There is more room to make a departure than 
is generally recognised. If the owners wesit 
no further than to substitute gravel for Grass, 
they would not only effeot an improvement in 
its appearance, but they would get rid of a 
constant source of trouble, as, for at least half 
of the year. Grass makes more labour in keeping 
It in order than many oare to devote to it. A 
well-kept lawn, even if It k a small one, is, I 
am aware, a very agreeable feature, but it 
k not such that I have in view. It is thos e 
that are indifferently oared for, that I feel 
should be dispensed with, and the spaoe 
they occupy covered with gravel. I do not 
object to Grass. It is the way in which It 
is too often kept that causes the disfigure¬ 
ment, and do what one will, all the time the 
Grass remains, there Is an ever-recurring labour 
to keep it in a presentable condition; but if the 
same spaoe was covered with gravel the cost of 
maintenance would be reduced to the lowest 
possible figure, as there would be only a few 
weeds to pull out occasionally, or a few pounds 
of salt scattered over the surface once a year 
would destroy them. Should green Moss accu¬ 
mulate on the surface, a good scrubbing ever In 
dry weather with a well-worn broom will 
destroy it. An occasional rolling when the 
ground k wet will, of oourse, do good, but 
where the spaoe is small the surface may 
be made level If beaten with the back of 
a spade. As regards the form of these 
gardens, I am well aware that we must 
take them as they are, and make the best of a 
limited area. At the same time, there k room 
enough in many of them to differ in some par¬ 
ticular from those adjoining. The great point 
to avoid k not to make It ridiculous by Intro- 
during anything that k not in oharaoter with 
the surroundings. According to my view, 

A zig-zao walk leading up to the entranoe- 
door k most objectionable. The smaller the 
area the more reason why all the lines should be 
straight, or nearly so. But in the oase of houses 
that stand a good way back, and the width pro¬ 
portionate, a little divergence in graceful and 
easy lines in the form of the principal walk is 
both neoessary and pleasing. The width of the 
walk, I may ako mention, k a matter of some 
importance. Where there k a frontage of, sav 
40 feet, with a proportionate depth, the walk 
should be 4 feet wide; a less width in such a 
spaoe looks poor, as well as out of proportion. 
In small gardens, where the frontage does not 
exceed 25 feet, a walk 3 feet 5 inohes wide k as 
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muoh as should be allowed. Ia suoh oases it 
should ran straight from the entrance-gate to 
the house, and when convenient there should 
be a border for flowers 2 feet wide be¬ 
tween the walk and the dividing wall or 
fenoe. If there is to be a flower-bed 
in the centre of the space, its shape should take 
pretty near the same lines—a round bed plaoed 
in the centre of a square or oblong space is not 
in keeping, bat an oval is not objectionable. 
When there is a bed in the centre it will, of 
coarse, be surrounded with Grass or gravel. In 
suoh oases proportions must be again considered, 
so that the unoconpied space is not greater or 
less than the bed. Supposing the latter ia 6 feet 
over, the surrounding space (not reckoning the 
walk or borders) should be not less than 3 feet. 
These are matters which, if neglected, show a 
want of judgment in the execution of the work. 

J. C. C. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ALPINE WINDFLOWERS. 

The enthusiasm displayed by visitors to the 
Riviera at the grand blaze of brilliantly-coloured 
Windflowers thatsbar the ground in early spring 
is very natural, and he must be strangely biassed 
who cannot enjoy the quiet beauty of the alpine 
section of this charming class of plants. Some, 
indeed, of the earliest of our spring flowers are 


obtained enables me without hesitation to recom¬ 
mend it toothers in a similar position. The rarest 
and most diffiaultof the kinds to grow have been 
thoroughly established in this way, and all of 
them are now quite at home. This question of 
seed versus plants need not, of course, be con¬ 
fined to Anemones, as most plants of similar 
habit are usually unsatisfactory when the plants 
are old and the habitats rocky, and even it they 
live it takes them a long time to entirely re¬ 
cover, but from seed a young stock could be 
raised which would also be far more interesting 
and oause less anxiety. Small collected speci¬ 
mens of such species as A. ve mails, pratensis, 
Halleri &c , take some years to attain a moderate 
size, so slow are they of increase, but when 
raised from seed and the young plants kept in 
the cold pit for a year or two, then planted out, 
say a dozen together, they soon form an attrac¬ 
tive patoh, and apparently flower with greater 
vigour. In good seasons, if artificial fertilisation 
be attended to, seeds of most of them may be 
obtained, and these, simply sown round the 
planbs and covered with ordinary garden soil, 
give in our oase a very good result, some speci¬ 
mens flowering the seoond, others the third 
year. The Edelweiss is a oase in point. Tons 
of this plant (in bulk, at least) are sent home 
annually by tourists with imperfeot or no roots 
at all. The death of suoh specimens is a foregone 
conclusion; whereas, if a pinch of seed had been 
collected, sent home in a letter with instructions 



Ths Blue Winter Windflower (Anemone blanda). 


to be found amongst these alpine Anemones, and 
when robust and doing well they form some of 
the loveliest pictures'I have ever seen, more 
especially when the surroundings harmonise 
with their dwarf sturdy habit. With only a 
few exceptions, they may be successfully culti¬ 
vated by anyone having a little knowledge of 
the requirements of alpines generally, and it 
must always be borne in mind that the ohoioe 
of position is half the battle. How many of our 
choicer alpines are lost or disfigured by the care¬ 
less habit of planting them anywhere without 
any thought as to the habit of the plants in their 
near vicinity. With the majority of the alpine 
Windflowers their wants as far as soil is oon- 
carned are simple. Peat or leaf-soil, loam, and 
lime refuse, with plenty of grit, form the chief 
ingredients, and these in proportion or separately, 
as experience and the nature of the subsoil will 
soon show, enable the lover of these choice alpines 
to obtain good results. The next question of 
importance is that of obtaining specimens of the 
different species. These are often imported and 
sold direct to the grower from their native habi¬ 
tats, and have large, thick tap roots attached to 
them. On account of these tap roots it is quite 
impossible to lift the plants without irreparable 
damage, and, of coarse, the chances of their being 
successfully establhhed, especially in autumn or 
late spring, are very few indeed. This difficulty 
led me to try the raising of the alpines in general, 
and Anemones in particular, from seed, either of 
my own saving or imported, and the sucoess I have 
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to sow at once, a great amount of disappointment 
would have been saved. 

A. vernalis, like the Soldanellas in our gar¬ 
dens, requires special oare when producing it3 
annual growth, and I have found that a dally 
bath of rain-water has a desirable effect, and the 
fljwers, though few, is very large and riohly- 
coloured. 

A Halleri, however, is, to my mind, the most 
beautiful, and perhaps the largest of this group. 
The huge, cap shaped flowers are deep-lilac, 
the base filled with a large bunch of handsome 
golden yellow anthers, which contrast well with 
the other parts. It begins to flower towards the 
latter end of April, and, unlike the Riviera 
kinds, is impervious to our cold spring 
weather. 

A. pratensis and A. Montana are very simi¬ 
lar to each other, although kept distinct in all 
Continental floras. A. montana has the larger 
flowers of the two, drooping, and of a fine deep 
violet or wine-purple colour. The Meadow 
Pasque Flower (A. pratensis) affeots dry 
meadows, and should be grown on exposed posi¬ 
tions. The flowers in some of the forms are 
very deep-purple, approaching to almost black. 

The Pasque Flower (A Pulsatilla) is a native 
plant, and a charming subject for spring beds, 
Ac. It requires chalky soil, on rather dry posi¬ 
tions. 

A. patens and the variety Nnttalliana are 
both charming plants for the rookery, producing 
large, dull-blne or purple flowers, whioh may be 


seen in the bud state all through the early 
spring. The type varies to a whitish-yellow 
colour. 

A. Hackelli, though considered a form of 
A. Halleri, seems sufficiently distinct to want a 
name, the flower divisions being broader and 
larger, the stems more woolly, and the leaves 
not so finely out. A very useful plant for bleak, 
exposed positions. 

A. alpina sulphurea, though rather taller 
than any of the above-mentioned species, will, 
together with A. alpina, be found very useful 
for low beds or borders near the rockery, the 
handsome foliage and the unusually large and 
beautiful silky heads being objects of admiration 
all through the summer and autumn months. 
They both seem variable, and these slight vari¬ 
ations have been taken into account, and named 
by De Candolle in his “ Vegetabilis Systems,” 
and also in the “Prodromes.” I have never seen 
them named in cultivation in this oountry ; and 
indeed the differences are really so slight that 
they are nob worth it, being chiefly based on 
the size of the flowers. The varietal names 
given are major, millefoliata, micrantha, flave- 
scens, nivalis, intermedia, and sulphnrea. The 
white A. alpina ia a fine, robust plant, and with 
us produces an abundance of flowers. I grow it 
in a deep, rich, leafy soil, with a liberal mixture 
of lime rubbish. A. sulphurea I grow in ex¬ 
actly the same position and soil; its robust 
health speaks for itself, and we find both easily 
raised from seed if sown as soon as harvested. 
At the present time, however, when almost 
everything in the alpine way is resting, the blue 

Winter Windflower( A. blanda,here figured) 
gave me a pleasant surprise the other day. It is 
beginning to open its charming flowers, and if 
the weather continues open, I expect shortly to 
have a fine show of its blossoms. It is a near 
ally of A apennina, with larger and deeper-tirged 
flowers and narrower rays. It is as hardy as any 
plant in cultivation, and continues in flower 
from about now until late in the spring, when 
A. apennina opens. Others worth noting are 
A. baldensis, ranunouloides palmata (yellow and 
white), trifolia, Ac. D. 


TUFTED PANSIES. 

Whilst I use this term because it has become a 
common appellation for those whioh we have 
usually termed Violas, yet I by no means adopt 
the opinion that the varieties called show or 
large-flowered are less beautiful because the 
flowers are large or the colours so varied. That 
many large-flowered Pansies do not produce 
tufts of bloom in the same way that the smaller- 
flowered Violas do is certain ; but still up to a 
certain time of the year strong plants of the large- 
flowered section, whether of English, Belgian, 
French, or German strains, do make a wondrously 
beautiful display. A fine, rich-coloured selection 
from the Belgian Pansy is perhaps the most 
showy, because the colours are usually so rich, 
varied, and beautiful. A good deal may be said 
for self colours, suoh as are found in George 
Rudd and New Guinea (yellow), Mrs. Cannell 
(white), Holyrood (blue), and the rich maroon- 
purple seifs, of which there are many named varie¬ 
ties. The ohief need in securing fine displays 
of all kinds of Pansies, whether tufted or large- 
flowered, in the spring is found in strong clamps, 
as for instance, now, after 

Spring planted Pansies have been cut over, 
they show dense clumps of shoots already 
studded with flower-buds and ready to burst 
into flower at the first opportunity. If these 
plants have to be lifted, divided into small 
pieces, and replanted to make blooming plants 
for the spring, they will fail to make fine tufts, 
and will bloom later than will the bottoms of 
the previous year whioh have remained unbroken. 
Of course, it is not always possible to refrain from 
breaking up dumps, as the provision of atook 
for the future is needful; but if we want to see 
in the spring dumps of Pansies from 12 inches 
to 14 inches over and one mass of bloom, then 
must the old plants of the preceding summer 
remain unbroken, although they may be lifted 
with good balls of Boil attached and be safely 
transplanted. Almost every kind of bedding or 
border Pansy we have will produce thick tufts 
of shoots in this way in the antumn if in good 
•oil, and, as was the oase during such a season 
as the past, be kept freely growing. Buyers of 
Pansies for bedding and forming natural groups 
fed disappointment when they find that the 
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} >leoes sent themfrem the nursery fall to produoe 
or the first year any appreolablo effect; bat that 
cannot be helped, ai the nurseryman cannot sell 
■took plants fall of growth at the prloe of small 
staff. Where Pansies are grown largely for 
market sale larger plants may bs obtained 
cheaply, bat then they are oommon varieties. 
This year field-grown Pansies are very fine in¬ 
deed ; thousands of plants whioh had been 
dibbled up in August had to be lifted and re¬ 
divided and planted in Ootober and November, 
so strong had they become. The grower of 
cheap Pansies, beoaase offering very oheaply, 
cannot afford to sell very large plants for the 
money. And yet, on the whole, his staff is 
wonderfully good. In this neighbourhood 
Pansies of this nature are grown probably by 
hundreds of thousands annually, and jast now 
large breadths may be seen blooming oharm- 
ingly. To prodaoe really fine damps or tufte, 
however, there are no plants like those fully 
one year old. Where dependence is plaoed upon 
Pansies for bedding purposes, some two or 
three diverse sets of plants are desirable. Old 
tufts always flower earliest in the spring, whilst 
other bafts palled to pieoei, and dibbled up into 
a frame or in light soil in October, make a oapibal 
succession for planting out in May to bloom 
during the summer. Plants raised from seed 
■own doling May or Jane, and especially the 
fine fanoy varieties, bloom early in the autumn ; 
so also will young plants from the earliest 
spring blooming dumps if these be divided and 
replanted np in good soil in the month of Jane 
for the summer. In this case a north border 
and frequent waterings will soon help to make 
these into strong-rooted plants. Of oourse, all 
this beauty in Pansies is not to be had without 
trouble, but then the great feature of all good 
pardoning is that it creates labour, for without 
labour there is no gardening. Tastes differ 
appreciably with respect to small-flowered and 
large-flowered varieties. The former, as a rule, 
give the most bloom, but the latter make up in 
siz) and boldness of the flowers, and usually 
richer hues of colour. The parti-ooloured or 
variegated kinds are pretty, but, on the whole, 
not effective. Countess of Kintore is a lovely 
variety, and, so far as I have seen in Pansies, is 
not excelled in beauty, bat it is perhaps the 
loosest grower of all the family, and never pro¬ 
duces a good clump of shoots. A really good 
dense arrowing, tufted kind, having all the beauty 
in its flowers of Countess of Kintore, would be a 
great gun. Where Pansy flowers are required 
for buaohing or for working into posies, none 
are more acceptable than are those of the 
Countess. The development of form and sub- 
stanoe in the flowers of the bedding Viola is a 
natural product of oonatant selecting and raising 
from seed. Oat of thousands of seedlings, some 
little improvement in form of flower as well as of 
colour is certain to bs presented, and just as 
certainly will that improvement oatoh the eye 
of the raiser. For that reason we rarely see in 
more reoently raised varieties raggedness of out¬ 
line in the flowers, let the colours be ever so 
beautifal. None the less it will be a great mis¬ 
fortune if such march of improvement should 
lead to the utter negleot of the smaller flowered 
section. These forms are very lovely, and 
must, under all oiroumatanoes, give us the best 
examples of tufted Pansies. D. 


9499.—Treatment of Anemones.— It is 
not necessary to take up Anemones every year; 
bat I like to do so when they have stood two sea¬ 
sons in one bed, as I find they flower better when 
they have a ohange of soil. When it is decided to 
lifb the roots they should be dag up about the 
middle of June and planted again in August; 
but if they are not wanted to flower early the 
tubers may be kept out of the ground until the 
beginning of October.—J. C. C. 

- The aoath of Ireland is well adapted for 

the culture of Anemones ; but to do them well 
they ought to have a season of rest, and this can 
only be obtained by digging up the tubers when 
they are ripe—that is, when the leaves become 
yellow—and keeping them in a drv plaoe until it 
Is time to plant them out again in N ovember. If 
this is nob done the tubers start into growth 
again, and they will invariably flower in the 
autumn as well as in the spring. They do so 
near London, and I left a few dozen out in the 
borders with the result that they all died out in 
three or four years treated as hardy plants,— 
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DOUBLE DAISIES. 

We miss now the onoe popular variegated kinds 
of these, ordinarily known as auoubsefolla, both 
red and white flowered; not that either were 
very highly valued for the flowers, bub the foliage 
was pretty and effective during the winter 
monbhs. These, once so common, have now In 
many districts become rare, but green plants are 
always breaking into variegation. The greater 
the colour in the foliage the less robust the plant. 
There is little to choose in habit in the Daisy ; 
all kinds are dwarf and compact in growth, and 
if green-leaved, all are fairly strong growers. 
We may produce stocks from seed, but it is 
doubtful whether anything is gained. Now and 
then a variety of slight diversity is obtained, 
but rare indeed is it that anything better than 
any of our old sorts is produced. We have had 
in ordinary cultivation from a dozen to twenty 
good double-flowered kinds, but some onoe plen¬ 
tiful seem to have beoome soaroe or to have died 
out. The giant red and white varieties still 
remain the most in request, the former beiog 
quilled and the latter flat-petalled. The quilled 
section also gives a very deep-hued variety, 
whioh has smaller flowers, almost orimson In 
odour, and very striking in a mass. Still, the 
larger-flowered form seems to be the most in 
request, for even in double Daisies there is a 
certain passion for size of flower. All the crown- 
flowered kinds, if they flowered more freely and 
earlier, would be more grown, as the blooms are 
so large. As it is, they do not meet with much 
favour. The prettiest intermediate forms are 
those whioh are pink, or are red and white 
mottled, giving a pinkish hue. The prettiest 
pink oolour is found in the flat-petalled varieties, 
whilst the mottled hues occur chiefly in the 
quilled flowers. Some of the smaller flowered 
white varietiee are wonderfully free, but the 
flowers are apt to beoome tinged with pink as 
they deoay, thus detracting from their value in 
massing. Very few hardy plants make better 
carpets for bulbs, especially Tulips, Hyacinths, 
and Narolssl, than do the white and red giant 
Daisies, as their hues may be easily matched by 
the flowers of the balbs. A cool border is an 
essential nursery for the Daisies in hot weather, 
bat thoae are, as a rule, best off who, having 
ample stock, have plenty of young plants dibbled 
out to stand the summer and beoome fully estab 
liahed by the spring, so that the old plants 
whioh have to be transplanted from the beas may 
not of necessity be retained. Division may in 
good oool soil take plaoe in August and again 
early in November, the double transplanting 
enabling stock to be rapidly increased. D. 

HARDY PERENNIALS IN WINTER. 
The treatment of hardy perennials after their 
beauty has faded, and fresh rough winds, Ac., 
have destroyed the few remaining flowers of 
those whioh bloom late in the year, is often 
comparatively negleoted. After the withered 
stems are cut off, and the borders and beds 
made tidy, little notioe is taken of their ooca- 
pants before aotive growth recommences in the 
spring. It is, however, daring this period that 
many small and choioe plants are lost, through 
the depredations of slugs, worms, and other 
destroyers. To protect the plants from these 
pests greater watchfulness is required during 
the winter, especially if the weather is open, 
than is the cue in the summer-time. Where 
the soil is heavy it often abounds with small 
black slags, and if they are left to carry on 
their degradations unchecked, many small 
plants will very soon disappear. Amongst the 
things more particularly relished by these small 
marauders are the different species of Dianthus, 
Campanula, Gentian, Erlgeron, Lychnis, Sene- 
oio, and the flowers of Hellebores, Hepatioas, 
Primulas, Ac; therefore, extra attention should 
be given to these and others likewise subject to 
attack One of the best means of checking 
this slug nuisance is a good dressing of dry 
wood-ashes, whioh should be spread over the 
surface soil immediately the dead stems and 
leaves have been cleared off, at the same time 
lifting up the leaves of any dwarf plants likely to 
harbour the enemy, so as to more effeotually 
dislodge those seeking shelter in these quarters. 

Delphiniums, Alstrckmerias, Antherioums, 
Ranunculuses, Ac., whioh are liable to have the 
young shoots destroyed when commencing to 
grow, should have small hills of wood-ashes 
plaoed Immediately over them. Thus protected 


they will break through strongly in the spring 
and escape with little damage from their owe 
mies. Wood-ash, too, is a capital fertilise*. 
A dressing of this, however, is not suffiaient to 
maintain the fertility of the borders, for hardy 
perennials are very exhaueting to tho eoil, occu¬ 
pying, as they often do, tho same position for 
several yean. Therefore, one of the chief 
points in their successful cultivation is to be 
found in supplying their wants in this respect 
most effeotually. I do not assert that a rick 
diet Is neoessary, although some kinds delight 
in plenty of manure; these are better grown by 
themselves as far aa possible, but an annual sup¬ 
ply of fresh material of a fertilising nature m 
requisite for maintaining the majority of tbim 
olaaa of plants in good condition. No doabt 
the best means of enriohing the soil is by digging 
in whatever dressing is applied, bat to accom¬ 
plish this satisfactorily all the occupants of the 
border must be removed. It is not, however, 
always convenient or desirable to disturb the 
beds and borders for this purpose—no small 
undertaking when oooupled with a large and 
varied collection. There are few operations 
connected with outdoor gardening whioh I sn 
more disinclined to undertake than the over¬ 
hauling, 

rearranging, and replanting of a collec¬ 
tion of hardy perennials. I always find so 
many things I am loth to disturb when they 
seem to have naturalised themselves, that I 
prefer to rely upon surface dressings to supply 
the fresh food, even if it is at the expense of 
reduced luxuriance. Then, again, it is impos¬ 
sible to hit upon a time equally well suited to 
all spe ci e s for carrying out a general replanting; 
some kinds are sure to suffer in a greater or less 
degree, while numevous self-sown seedlings are 
destroyed. Hepaticas, Squills, Primulas, Ao., 
will shed their seeds and germinate when the 
spade is kspt away from their immediate vici¬ 
nity, and by adopting a system of grouping 
when planting, renovation oan be accomplished 
pieoemeal at less trouble and risk. Wet and 
pasty manure should bo avoided for surface 
dressings. Old Mushroom beds form an excel¬ 
lent materiel for the purpose; also half rotted 
leaves ; neither of these, however, are of a very 
stimulating nature but if desirable this defi¬ 
ciency can bo remedied by mixing with them 
some fowls’ or pigeons' manure, or some artifi¬ 
cial fertiliser. Strong-gro wing plants and thoae 
oecspying dry positions will be greatly benefited 
by a soaking of liquid-manure at this season, 
when it caabe given fairly strong without fear 
of injury. A. 


MM.—Plante for an outside greenhouse wall. 
—Pjras J»psk» will do well. Tea Roses also ougbl to 
■noosed It tbs soil is well pr< pared. 11 is hardly aewsiuy 
to firs Sam if. at is sooh a position the most dellcUe 
TSfflstUs should rive satisfaction.—E. H. 

- The wall is net high enough for Roses 

or for any strong growing olimbing plants. The 
winter-flowering Jasmine (Jasminam nudi- 
floram) will do as well as anything in that way, 
as it will bear ontting baok better than most 
plants; and, as it flowers in winter and spring, 
it would be attractive when other outdoor 
flowers are scarce. The variegated Euonymus 
latifolius would cover such a wall qulokly, and 
be always attractive, Its bright silvery variega¬ 
tion being very clear and well defined. Cobone- 
asber miorophylla would also do very well in 
such a position ; ibs bright red berries are very 
attractive in winter. It is a dose-growing 
evergreen shrub.—J. C. C. 

9502.— Treatment of Lilium auratum. 
—If there are only root! and no balbs left, yon 
certainly will not have any flowers next year 
without you plant fresh ones. Yours is a common 
experience with this Lily, whether planted out 
or grown In pots. After the balbs have flowered 
once they die off In a very mysterious maimer. 
In some few places they do well when planted 
out, but that is not often in comparison to the 
number of bulbs that are planted every season. 
I have for many years past regarded it as a 
fact that when they do well in pots for several 
consecutive years that it is more of an aooldent 
than anything else.—J. C. C. 

■ March is too late to plant out bulbs of 
Lilium auratum. They would not be likely to 
form large bulbs planted out so late; but if 
there are plenty of roots in a mass, there may 
be bulbs in the centre—indeed, without bulbs 
there could not be plenty of roots. It would bs 
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better to leave them in the around; thty do 
very well when the eoil is suitable. This ie a 
good time topurohaee and plant out or pot up 
the bulbe. When I say now, I mean December. 
Mine were planted in November, but they do 
equally well in December. — J. D. £. 


the tips, passing into orange and pale-yellow at 
the base, and the stamens are ezserted, so that 
this plant, ae will be seen by the description, 
differs widely from the accepted form of a 
Convolvulus. During the past month I have 
seen it in many greenhouses, where it forms a 
very pretty climber, and I also saw it in the open 
air in the summer, where it was some 15 to 20 ft 
high, and flowering in profusion, forming one of 
the prettiest ornaments in theplsce. Here it was 
growing in richly-manured leaf-mould, mixed 
with a little light loam, and in this soil I found 
it to thrive best In some places it was grown 
iu good peat and loam without manure, but in 
none of the places where it was so treated did 
it climb to more than about 12 feet or 14 feet 
high; in faot, manure well decomposed is 
essential to its well being; and why it is 


with the sock I myself dislike worms, 
as, though they will not hurt a healthy 
plant, they will eat up any delicate seedling and 
work great havoc in flower-pots. If you go 
out with a lantern after dark, you can pick up 
any quantity, and give your ducks and poultry 
a capital stimulant for laying eggs. My hens do 
not care much for them in summer, but in winter 
eat them greedily. 

9495 —Weeds on a lawn.— If the weeds 
you refer to are Buttercups you can do nothing 
better than digging them out. This is, I know, 
a tiresome job, but a lad or woman can get over 
a good space of ground in a day if you select 
warm weather for doing the work. You may kill 
the Buttercups with petroleum by running it 
Into the crowns of the plants through a fine-necked 
oil can ; but you will find a lot of brown pashes 
on your lawn after the plants are dead. In very 
bad cases ib is better to take away the old turf 
and lay down fresh, or sow Grass seeds in the 
spring after the old turf is taken away.—J. C. C. 

9544 — Destroying Plantains on a 

lawn. —I have tried many things recommended 
for getting rid of these weeds from lawns, euoh 
as vitriol, lawn sand, &c., but although the 
weeds are killed at the time others quickly 
spring up in their place, therefore the cure is 
only a temporary one. Large brown patch ej 
are made in the Grass when the Plantains die, 
which are an eyesore ; afterwards holes show in 
the lawn when the dead plants are removed. 
Another objection to the use of lawn-sand is 
the gross manner in whioh the Grass grows round 
about the place where the sand was placed, 
rendering the lawn very ugly, with so many 
green patches in it by the unusual growth of 
the Grass in oonsequence of the application of 
the sand for the destruction of the Plantains. 
A much better method of clearing Plantains 
and other weeds from lawns is to dig them up 
either by the aid of a fork or with a table- 
knife, taking care to remove the root intaob, as 
the smallest particle of root left in the Grass 
quickly forms a crown of leaves and spreads 
with great rapidiby. The latter plan of digging 
them up I find the quickest. The hole caused by 
the weed should be filled up with finely sifted 
soil, over which the surrounding Grass will 
quiokly run ; or the lawn may be scratched over 
with a sharp-toothed iron rake early in April, 
some Grass-seeds sown, the whole well relied 
down, which will then present a neat appear¬ 
ance. Either in the autumn or early in the 
spring the weeds should be removed.—E M. 

-There is no necessity to dig out the crowns 

of the plants. If you apply the paraffin-oil in 
sufficient quantity to reach the crowns it will 
certainly kill the plants, and you will nob be 
troubled with them again ; but as spring weather 
advances you will find the dead leaves in patches 
about the lawn, which may be objectionable for 
a time. The Grass will, however, soon grow 
over the bare spaoes caused by the loss of the 
Plantains.—J. C. C. 

9497.—Ornamental Grasses and Heli- 
chrysume. —Sow the Grass-seeds early in 
March on some fine day. I always sow the 
Heliohrysum-seeds in boxes also about the 
beginning of Maroh, and the seeds vegetate 
freely in a hotbed. I prick the plants out under 
hand-lights for a little timn, and the tops of the 
lights should be removed in fine weather. 
They are vigorous-growing plants, aud may 
be put out 15 inohes apart in May.—J. D E. 


MINA LOBATA. 

1 wish to draw the attention of the readers of 
Gardes ino to this plant, as forming a beautiful 
oovering for an arbour in the garden, whioh it 
will oover with Its rioh and bright-coloured 
flowers. The plant should be sown in gentle 
heat in the month of March, a season when 
everyone having a garden is busy In the work 
of raising seeds for its decoration, and therefore 
everyone possessing such and having a petition 


Mina lobata, showing habit of plant. 


Mimuluses.— I am just now sowing i.eeda 
of these charming flowers. A similar sowing laso 
year was productive of a fine lot of seedling 
plants to put out in April of the present year, 


whioh requires deoorating with a climber, 
should by no means miss this beautiful Mexican 
plant. It grows quiokly, and should be accom¬ 
modated in fair-sized pots until the middle of 
the month of May, then planted outdoors in its 
permanent position, whioh it will speedily cover 
and adorn with its lovely flowers. This plant 
belongs to the Convolvulus family, and whilst 
differing in toto from the ordinary run of Con¬ 
volvulus, especially in the shape and disposition 
of its flowers, it also differs from them in their 
habit of losing their leaves and becoming bare¬ 
legged. The foliage is somewhat hand shaped, 
deeply three-lobed, and deep-green ; the flowers 
are arranged in a binafce spike, whioh grows 
from a foot to 18 inohes in length, and it bears 
from two dozen to three and four dozen of its 
beautiful tubular flowers. These flowers are 
nearly an inob long, rioh, bright, fiery red towards 


dispensed with in the case of fast-growing 
annual plants as often as it is I cannot say. The 
plant loves a bright and sunny place; and I 
would strongly recommend everyone with a 
garden to add the name of Mina lobata to the 
list of seeds sent into the seedsman. I am not 
aware if the plants in the open air will perfect 
seeds, and therefore a plant should be grown 
indoors as a seed-bearer; but if this is not 
convenient, why, then the seedsman must be 
asked to supply it annually, for I am quite sure 
that having ones suooeeded with the species no 
one will rest satisfied without the plant. The 
annexed illustration shows well the habit of the 
plant. _J. Jarvis. 

9474 — Improving a tennis-lawn — 
Hurdle sheep on it for a few days. If you can¬ 
not do this, roll it well; mix a little salt) 


grand spotted forms 1 have yet soon. Nothing 
seems to be easier than to make a sow log jaso 
now In shallow pans and on fine sandy soil. Tne 
seeds need no oovering. only gently pressing 
down into the soil, and one equally gentlu 
watering will suffioe until the seed has germi¬ 
nated, if, as in my cose, the pans are kept in a 
oool house. The cooler the better, ai.d the 
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frame. By the middle of April, for the plants 
■o treated are very hardy, they may be trans- 
planted outdoor*, and will begin to bloom very 
early; as the Mimulus la rather impatient of 
heat, it ia important to aeoore thia blooming 
daring May and Jane. It la dlffioalt to aeoare 
each an early bloom from spring* sown aeed, 
even if raised in heat, aa the planta then throw 
np one fiower-atem only at first, all the othera 
being weaker. With winter-sown planta aeveral 
shoots throw op sterna and bloom simultane¬ 
ously, thus produoing a good olump of flowers 
at once and muoh finer, because the growth is 
far stronger, and the plants have become well 
established. Just now many of the old planta 
which have atood so well have numerous side* 
shoots, whioh, if taken off and dibbled into a 
frame or put in shallow boxes, will result in 
the spring in robust plants. A oool tempera¬ 
ture with ample light suits the Mimulua admir¬ 
ably.—A. _ 


TRBD3S AND SHRUBS. 


VARIETIES OF THE LAUREL. 

Thb oommon Laurel ia so well known and ao 
frequently planted that nothing farther need 
be said conoeming it, but there are several 
varieties not so generally cultivated, one or two 
of which are much superior (on the aoore of 
hardiness at least) to the type. That whioh has 
attracted the greatest share of attention within 
the last few years is rotundifolia, the leaves of 
whioh, however, are by no means round, but 
broader in proportion to their length than those 
of the ordinary form. A very desirable quality 
possessed by this variety is that of hardiness, 
for in winters when the oommon Laurel suffered 
severely, this and the Caucasian were uninjured. 
Besides the shape of the foliage, the round- 
leaved differs from the ordinary form in being of 
a shorter and more dense habit of growth, and 
for this reason it is suitable for planting where 
space Is limited. The Caucasian differs from 
tne oommon Laurel in the foliage being of a 
stouter texture and very muoh deeper in oolour 
In habit, too. It is different, forming a fine bold 
shrub, folly as vigorous, but of more sturdy 
growth than the other, whioh it should in time 
certainly supersede. A third variety, almost as 
hardy as the two preceding, is the 
CoLcnic Laubel (oolohioa), whose habit is 
suoh that, though less desirable as a belt or 
shelter plant, it forms a very handsome and dls- 
tinot specimen, for the branohes of this are, as a 
rule, shorter, and consequently do not lengthen 
till they take a downward direction, as the 
common Laurel does. In the Colohlo variety 
the leaves are thinner in texture and of a paler 
hue, while it flowers more freely than any of the 
others. So freely indeed are the blossoms pro¬ 
duced, that, apart from any other consideration, 
it is well worth attention. Another variety 
worthy of especial mention is the Versailles 
Laurel (latifolia), which is, unfortunately, rather 
tender, though the last few winters have not 
Injured it in any way, neither have they indeed 
tested its hardiness. In this the leaves are very 
much larger than those of any of the others, and 
of a deep, lioh, glossy green. The remaining 
varieties are curious and distinct, without 
possessing any high ornamental qualities. They 
are the dwarf Laurel (parvifolia), a short, sturdy, 
slow-growing kind, generally somewhat starved 
and unhappy* looking; angustifolia, the leaves 
of whioh are very narrow; camellisefolla, of 
slow growth, with very dark green leaves of 
unusual substanoe and muoh curled, and on the 
strongest shoots greatly resembling Camellia 
leaves; hence its name. The variegated-leaved 
Laurel is apt to lose that character, for the 
normal green foliage, growing much the faster, 
soon obtains the mastery. I have often noticed 
a peculiarity in the propagation of these different 
Laurels, for while the common kind, cauoasioa, 
and rotundifolia all strike in the open ground 
with about the same freedom, the Colohio and 
the Versailles Laurel do not root so readily. 


9547.—Gutting b*ck evergreens. — 
Briefly I might say that all the evergreens you 
mention may be out back at the end of March. 
But the subject is of too much importance to be 
dealt with In that way. Flowering shrubs 
especially, whether they are deciduous or ever¬ 
greens, should be pruned as soon as they go 
out of flower. Take Barberries as an Instance. 
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If they are pruned at the end of Maroh, a good 
deal of wood that would produce flowers a fittie 
later in the season will be out off. For this 
reason a little judgment is necessary to decide 
when different shrubs should be pruned. To 
finish with the Barberries mentioned in this 
inquiry, I may mention that they should be 
pruned as soon as the flowers fade. There Is 
then plenty of time before them to make fresh 

g rowth before the summer is over. The Esoallonia 
i nearly always In flower, but, being rather 
tender, it should not be pruned before the middle 
of April. The strongest branohes should be out 
away first, leaving a good number of the short 
shoots to produoe flowers. The Pyraoantha 
should be dealt with in the spring, but it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the flowers and 
berries are produoed by the growth of the 
previous year, so that if all the shoots of last 
season are out off, all the hopes of a crop of 
berries at the end of the summer are destroyed. 
The proper way to prune this plant is 
as muoh as possible only to out away 
the branohes on whioh the berries are now 
found; but, of course, where the growth ia 
crowded some of it may be thinned out to 
advantage. The Jasmines—both yellow and 
white varieties—produoe their flowers on the 
current season’s growth, as does also Chimonan- 
thus fragrans, so that all the pruning they want 
should be done in the spring and not in the 
summer. Rhododendrons that do not require 
to be out back to the old hard wood should be 

{ iruned as soon as they go out of bloom ; but, if 
t Is necessary to out away large branches, it is 
best to do it early in Maroh. With regard to 
evergieens that are not strictly considered 
flowering shrub*, whioh inolude the common 
and Portugal Laurels, Auoubas, Arbor-Vitro, 
Yews, Hollies, &c., they may be safely pruned 
early in April. Where there is a necessity to 
out evergreens hard baok in the spring it Is 
better to do a little late than early. I like to 
see the season of oold, cutting wind pass over 
before the work is done, as I have seen the 

S lants very muoh disfigured by oold wind when 
one too early. The suddenly cutting away of 
the outside branohes exposes those that have 
been sheltered, with the result that the cold 
acts upon them with greater severity than it does 
those whioh have been inured to the air. No 
tender shrub, if in an exposed position, should 
be severely pruned before the middle of April. 
Nothing is gained by pruning the more hardy 
ones before the end of Maroh.—J. C. C. 


THE FORMATION AND REPAIRING OF 
GARDEN jWALKS. 

Busing the state of many garden walks after 
even a little rain shows how important it is to 
have them thoroughly well made at starting, for 
without that, one may patch and mend, and do 
what one will, short of remaking, and yet not 
get them in a satisfactory condition in wet 
weather. The first and most important thing, 
perhaps, to be thought of in the formation of 
walks is to get rid of the snrfaoe water, whioh 
many endeavour to do, and provide for, as they 
suppose, in the rubbish they put in at the 
bottom. To conduct water this fa the greatest 
mistake possible, as instead of the foundation 
being loose and hollow it should be just the re¬ 
verse, and unless made so at first the top will 
never be firm and solid, however muoh the 
roller may be used. The same remarks apply, 
although not in an equal degree, to walks that 
are formed by just digging out a little earth and 
then putting gravel in without other material 
below, in whioh case they are sure to be soft 
and rotten and form a congenial bed and home 
for weeds, as the worms will work and throw 
op the soil, or it will ocza through and become 
mixed with the gravel above. The depth at 
which a walk should be dag out at starting 
depends on the locality and soil of the garden, 
bat, roughly speaking, 6 inohes fa qnite enough ; 
and with this done, the next thing is to provide 
the drains, and the simplest and moat economi¬ 
cal way fa to run a main one along the oentre of 
the path, and lead the branohes to it. These, 
of course, will oonneot with gratings and cess¬ 
pools placed at intervals, the cesspools being 
made to catch the sand or other dclnrU washed 
off the walks, and so prevent the drains be¬ 
coming blocked, as the gratings can be to 
arranged as to be lifted out easily, and the cess¬ 


pools or traps cleared as may be neoessary 
before they are full. The most suitable pipes 
for 

Forming drains are those of glased ware, 
whioh are very hard and durable. The 3-inoh 
sizes are quite large enough. These run in 
2 -feet lengths, with sockets, may be quickly 
laid, and with a little fall will keep dear 
alwayr, as being smooth inside as well as out, 
nothing can lodge on their surfaoe. With the 
drains and cesspools down, all will be in readi¬ 
ness for the foundation, for the formation of 
whioh ollnkers from the furnaces, burrs or 
broken bricks from the kiln, slag from any iron 
foundry, or other hard material of that character 
fa moat valuable. If none of these can be had 
near, and chalk alone fa available, that forms 
an exoellent substitute, and should, in any case, 
be used for filling up the interstices between the 
bricks, burrs, Ao., forming the bottom, for 
reasons already stated above. Lime oobbles or 
the siftings after lime has been slaked come in 
even better than ohalk, and failing either, gravel 
of an adhesive nature may be used in their 
stead. Now we oome to the next layer, which 
should be rough, stony gravel of a good binding 
character, and with this spread and levelled 
evenly down, the finishing off should be effected 
by using some fine, keeping the middle of the 
walk at least an inch nigher than the sides. 
This, if the walk fa not wide, will be sufficient 
to throw the water off to the gratings, where It 
will quiokly pass away, ana as soon as tike 
gravel fa dry enough after rain it should be 
well rolled, and the same after frost, as frost 
lifts the surfaoe. With regard to 

Old faulty walks, they may be Improved 
by first breaking them up a little, and then 
adding the best binding gravel that can be ob¬ 
tained, but this must have plenty of small 
stones in it, as otherwise it will not bear the 
weight or wear that may oome upon it. Where 
there fa but little traffic, nothing looks nloer or 
fa so agreeable to walk on as turf paths made 
from 3 feet to 4 feet wide, and their keep in¬ 
volves less labour and attention than gravel, as 
the mowing machine can be quickly ran over 
and the Grass cat onoe a week daring summer, 
and there the thing ends. With gravel there 
will be weeds, whioh must be pulled out, and 
frequent rolling is required to have the surfaoe 
good. In places where there are shrubbery 
borders these Grass walks form a fine setting to 
the sides, suoh as can be had in no othsr way, 
but in situations of that kind they should be 
muoh wider, and those who happen to have 
walks made of gravel through their shrubberies 
and whioh are not satisfactory will find it the 
best thing to do to turf them over or sow seeds 
in the spring. All that is necessary by way of 
preparation fa to scatter an iach or so of flue 
soil over before laying the turf or sowing the 
seed, and unless the position fa very hot and dry 
the Grass will grow sufficiently strong and 
make a fine bottom. D. 


9462.—Sawdust for preserving ice.— 
I should say that the superiority of either lay In 
the prioe it fa to be obtained at. In some places 
straw Is dear, sawdust a mere nothing, and 
vice versd. I should prefer sawdust of the two— 
at the same prioe—as it takes up less room, and Is 
quite as effectual in excluding air. Drainage Is 
the most important point; we oould not find 
out why our loe was disappearing in our ice¬ 
house, until we discovered tne drain was stopped 
up, though very little water lay at the bottom. 
Many people preserve loe without any oellar, 
Ac , in form of a straw-covered rick, built on the 
sarface of the ground. Where straw or sawdust 
are difficult to obtain, Bracken will answer. If 
used in sufficient quantities.— Brand all. 

9541.—Felt round a boarded green¬ 
house. —The only objection that 1 know 
against using the felt inside your greenhouse is 
the smell that may be given off from it if yon 
have hot-water pipes near to the boards. If the 
felt should get heated sufficiently to make any 
smell, its deleterious character may have an 
Injurious effect on the plants. This would be 
more likely to ooour with new felt than old. If 
there are no hot-water pipes nearer than 1 foot 
of the boards I should not object to use it. Why 
not put it outside ? I do not see any objection. 
If it is put on neatly. In the summer you oaa 
plant some creepers to cover it.—J. C. C. 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

TUBULAR FLOWER-HOLDERS. 


produced by an arrangement of Hyaointhus 
candioana, Bougainvillea, Ganna, Japanese 
Anemone, and Ferns. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

FORCING SEAKALE FOR SUCCESSION. 



At the exhibitions of the Royal Hortioultural 
and Botanical Societies during the past season, 
various groups of cut flowers, arranged on a 
new principle, have attracted much attention, i 
These groups are in the form of a cone or 
pyramid, and the peculiarity of them is that all 
Is leaf and flower, the only evidence of a con¬ 
taining vessel being the edges of a flat plate, 
which appear here and there where not con¬ 
cealed by the border leaves of the group. It is 
clear that, except by the use of soft plastic clay, 
it would not be possible to produce these effects 
in any ordinary vessel. But as clay is not with¬ 
out its inconveniences, a special kind of vessel 
has been invented by Mr. M«roh in tae form of 
a solid domo or hemispheie, in which are sunk 
numerous tubular ori- 


9489.— Plants in a bedroom.— From a 
scientific point of view, plants are, or ought to 
be, injurious to health in a bedroom, especially 
if the room is small and badly ventilated. We 
know how pleasant looking plants and flowers 
are in a sick-room, and I have never known any 
ill effects to follow their introduction when 
sparingly employed, especially when moved into 
another room at night. Robust people may do 
with impunity what would be injurious to an 
invalid.—E. H. 

-In reply to this enquiry I may say that it 

is a prevalent idea among people that plants are 
injurious to health when grown indoors, especi¬ 
ally in a sleeping apartment. T ds is hov ev»r, 
an entirely wrong notion, and probably arises 


flees, upright in the 
centre and gradually 
diverging outwards 
till they approach 
the horizontal. This 
vessel rests on a sepa¬ 
rate plate of glass, 
terra-cotta, &o., of 
wide diameter and 
nearly flat, but capa¬ 
ble of holding suffi¬ 
cient water to refresh 
the border leaves of 
the group, which form 
a distinct feature in 
this kind of decora¬ 
tion. The plate is 
sometimes placed on 
a flat oircle of dark 
Utrecht velvet. 

Flowers and leaves 
inserted in the tubeB 
take the exact incli¬ 
nation desired, and 
the design can thus, 
as it were, be sketched 
out and studied as the 
work proceeds. This 
system gives the 
power of forming ar¬ 
tistic groups, in whioh 
characteristic foliage 
takes a far greater 
part than is usually 
assigned to it in floral 
arrangements. In the 
case of wild flowers, 
for instance, Prim¬ 
roses, Bluebells, Digi¬ 
talis, Campanulas,and 
others, according to 
season, are inter¬ 
mingled with Grasses, 

Forne, Bramble, and 
other beautiful foliage 
which can be found 
in every hedgerow. 

For an aquatic group, 

Water Lilies are ap¬ 
propriately mixed 
with Forget me-not, 

Rusher, Arrowhead, 

(see illustration), and 
other leaves of water- 
plants, while stovo 
and greenhous flowers 

are appropriately treated with foliage which j from the fact that plants are known, under the 
thrives in a warm temperature. influence of solar rays, to evolve oxygen, with 

The smaller domes are best adapted to table j a mixture of carbon, and when not influenced 


Our Rkadkrs* Illustrations : Water Lilies, &c., arranged in tubular flower-stand. Engraved for Gardening 
Illustratkd from a photograph sent by Mr. T. C. March, 35, Chapel-street, Belgrave-square, London. 


decoration, as the flowers do not rise to an 
inoonvenient height, but some of the tubular 
holders are made of large size for the display of 
massive subjects, such as Sunflowers, Pceonies, 
Hollyhocks, Hydrangeas, branches of flowering 
trees and shrubs, large Ferns, Rushes, and 
Pampas Grass. These aro not easily arranged 
In ordinary vases, but placed in the wide and 
deep tubes of such flower-stands, they form 1 
Btrlking decorative objects in the halls of 
country houses, or on drawing-room tables, 
having all the better effect for the Irregularity 
of outline, whioh gives a bold character to the 
grouping. 

The main and commendable idea of the 

nventlcn is to avoid overcrowding, and to give 
to each spray of leaf or flower its separate and 
distinct meaning. Another good effeotpnay be 

Diqiti 


by solar light to evolve carbonic dioxido ; but, 
granting they do evolve this compound, the 
amount is so small that it would need several 
thousand plants to equal the amount of carbonic 
dioxide that a small dog would exhale if confined 
in the room. Far more likely is the person 
to feel the effects of the odour emitted by the 
flowers. Some people are particularly suscep¬ 
tible to this, especially any strong-smelling per¬ 
fume—e.gr., Hyacinths. Much more could be 
said on this subjeot, but I think sufficient has 
been said to answer the query.— Chemist. 


9452 — Greenhouse chimney smoking.—Put on 

a ohimney-pot. Only burn ooke and aphes, which will also 
be much oheaper. Ivy grown round a chimney often 
cures it of smoking, as It keeps It drier, and more air-proof. 

—Bkandall. 


^>0 gie 


Young and rather strong plants carefully lifted, 
packed olosely in large pots or boxes filled with 
fairly rioh soil, and set in a strong heat, or say 
under the stagings of forcing houses, will afford 
good dishes in from a fortnight to three weeks, 
and this is the best method of growing 8eakale. 
All that is necessary is to keep the roots well 
supplied with water, ospeoially when they are 
near to hot-water pipes, and the tops excluded 
from light. In order to maintain a close succes¬ 
sion, a few fresh, well-filled pots should be intro¬ 
duced into heat every week, and others also 
might be placed in a Mushroom house to come 
on more slowly. Seak&le obtained by either of 
theee methods is never so good as that out from 
permanent bads, this being forced with the aid 
of hotbeds formed 
over them. From this 
date a portion of a 
bed should be covered 
about every fortnight, 
and In extent accord¬ 
ing to the demand. 
Narrow hotbeds are 
not suitable,oold winds 
blowing all the heat 
out of them. They 
ought, therefore, to 
be formed sufficiently 
wide to enclose at 
least a double row of 
plants. It is necessary 
to first cover the 
crowns either with the 
ordinary Seakale pota 
or else with long, nar¬ 
row, bottomless boxes 
with portable lids. The 
latter ought to be suffi¬ 
ciently wide at the 
bottom to enclcse a 
single row of strong 
plants and about 
18 inches deep. A 
mixture of leaves and 
stable-manure is the 
safest and best form of 
Forcing material, 
this not requiring 
much preparation The 
bed should be at least 
18 inohes wide all 
round, and the space 
oocupied by the pots 
or boxes about 3 feet 
deep, and built mode¬ 
rately firm. A cover¬ 
ing of straw will be 
necessary for keeping 
the leaves together. 
If nothing but leaves, 
which answer well, is 
used for forcing Sea¬ 
kale, strong hurdles 
vi ill be found of great 
assistaroe in keeping 
these together. In 
many instances no 
leaves are available, 
and the forcing has to 
be done with the aid of 
stable or farmyard- 
manure only. This will 
require more preparation, so as to get rid of rack 
heat. In all cases it is neoeesary to keep trial 
stakes plunged into the bed, and they should 
be frequently examined. Sometimes It will be 
found that a covering of some kind is needed to 
assist in raising the heat, this being especially 
the case in cold, windy weather. More often, 
however, excessive heat will have to be guarded 
against, as a sudden rise may kill the plants, or, 
at any rate, the crowns may be spoilt in a few 
hours. If, when the stake is first drawn out of 
the bed, it is found unbearably hot to the hand, 
a risk is being run, and the best course to pursue 
is to at once open out the centre of the beds, 
thus letting out the rank steam and preventing 
the bed becoming unduly hot in that part. In 
the course of a few days, or in the event of oold 
weather setting in, the material may safely be 
returned to its old position. As the plants are 
out over, the heating material will be available 
for covering later beds, but will usually require 
Origiral from 
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a little fresh, or nearly freeh, manure added to 
enliven it up. A aeoond crop may be taken 
from any old plants that it is intended to destroy. 
The seoond crop ought not to be cub from any 
plants that ib is desirable to have strong next 
season. After the pots or coverings are removed 
from the plants, the latter ought for a time to 
be protected from frosts, a little strawy litter 
being suitable for the purpose. W. 


FORCING ASPARAGUS. 

No vegetable is more easily forced than Aspar¬ 
agus, yet ib is the most valuable and the most 
appreciated of any In the Hat thab may be daily 
sent to the kitchen for the cook to select from. 
The principal reason why many families are not 
kept well supplied with it, say from the early 
part of December till Asparagus is plentiful iu 
the open, is the fact that the gardener respon¬ 
sible has eifaher not sufficient facilities for 
preparing plants especially for forcing, or he ts 
not in a position to break np an old bed every 
winter in order to procare abundance cf roots 
for a similar purpose. Lifting and forcing the 
roots are the only methods of securing very 
early produce, say during Deoember and January, 
but after thab period good supplies of rather 
finer Asparagus can be had from permanent beds 
without disturbing the plants. In only a few 
gardens is there any special provision made for 
forwarding Asparagus where established, with 
the aid of either fire-heat or heating material of 
some kind, and this, seeing how well ib answers 
where tried, is somewhat surprising. When 
there are a few beds formed either in the frame 
ground or adjoining the Rhubarb and Seakale 
beds, these having trenches between them with 
pigeon-holed walls, all that is necessary is to 
fill these with stable-manure or other good heat¬ 
ing material, and with a oovering of frame the 
beds are quickly warmed though, aotlve growth 
soon following. Sometimes a makeshift imita¬ 
tion of this practio is adopted with good 
results. Narrow beds or those aboub 3 feet 
wide are the most suited to the purpose, and I 
prefer span-roofed frames of the same width for 
oovering them. On each side of the bed a 
trenoh about 2 feet iu depth should be out, some 
of the lightest or best of the surface soil being 
levelled over the bed to be forced and the 
remainder banked up conveniently near the 
trenches. The latter ought then to be filled 
with slightly prepared stable-manure or a 
mixture of leaves and stable-manure, this being 
rather firmly packed together and sufficiently 
high to cover the woodwork of the frames. It 
is advisable to cover the frames with mats and 
litter every night, and constantly in cold, frosty, 
or dull weather, and if the heat in the trenohes 
declines very quickly, fresh manure must be 
added, or the forcing will be very slow indeed. 
If a length of aboub 12 yards or a short bed 
were covered at a time, or say at intervals of 
about three weeks or a month and duly forced, 
a good succession will be secured. Beds might 
bs cub from for six weeks or even two months 
without being greatly injured, but they requite 
a long rest afterwards, and ought to be forced 
every seoond year only. After the frames are 
removed, and this should be done direobly oat- 
ting is discontinued, the heating material must 
be removed from the trenches and the soil 
returned. It is advisable to place a light oovering 
of strawy litter over the beds, or labe frosts 
may Injure the crowns and roots, which 
naturally are more tender than those not pre¬ 
viously excited. W. 

9490.— Onions for exhibition —For the 
spring Onions the ground should be dug up 
deeply now and well manured, leaving the 
surface rough till the end of Febra&ry; then 

5 ive a top-dressing of short, rich manure, and 
ork Ib in, and as soon as the aurfaoe is dry 
and works freely draw drills 1 foob apart and 
half an inch deep, and sow the seeds thinly. 
Before drawing the drills make the ground 
tolerably firm by treading, and if the land is 
perfectly dry walk along the rows and tread the 
seeds in. A sprinkling of soot will be useful 
before sowing the seeds, and a further dressing 
may be given as soon as the plants are up, if 
there is reason to apprehend an attack of the 
maggot. Soot will not kill maggots; hut if ib is 
used freely as a top-dressing when the young 
Onions are 3 inches or 4 inches high, ib may cause 
the Onion-fly to go elsewhere to lay its eggs. As 
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soon as large enough thin tbo 6 inches apart, 
and mulch between the rows with short manure. 
In dry weather water freely with liquid-manure, 
and, of course, weeds must be kepfc down. For 
the early shows sow a few seeds in a box, and 
start in a gentle heat, harden off, and plant out 
when the weather settles early in April; shelter 
at first with evergreen branches. It Is mainly a 
question of liberal feeding, especially in dry 
weather, with liquid-manure. The Sandy Prize 
and Magnum Bonum are good varieties.—E H. 

-I was interested some years ago in not icing 

the Onions grown for exhibition near Manchester. 
They were grown to an immense size in oottage 
gardens, and were attended to with the 
greatest care. I found the seeds were sown in 
small pots, whioh were placed in a frame over a 
gentle hot-bed about the first week in February. 
One Onion was allowed to remain in eaoh pot, 
and when the plants had fairly well filled the 
pots with roots, and were inured to the open air, 
they were planted out in rioh, deep soil; and I 
also noticed that the Onion-bed was raised some 
inohes above the ground-level, every leaf was 
oared for, being tied up to stioks to prevent their 
being is jared in any wav, and they did not lack 
for water in dry weather. A white and red 
variety is grown. I had seeds of bobb, and when 
the plants had no particular attention they turned 
out to be merely h trains of the Blood Red and 
White Spanish. The Rousham Park Hero is a 
good strain of White Spanish, I believe, 
and excellent for exhibition. Sutton’s Improved 
Reading is an excellent exhibition Onion; the 
red Onion would not da for exhibition against 
white—the white is best. Allow from 9 inches 
to 12 Inches between eaoh plant.—J. D. E. 

9539 — Mushrooms in boxeo.—It !■ not 
too late to start Mushrooms in boxes now; but, 
to make it a success, you must understand that, 
owing to the limited quantity of manure thab 
can be used—unless the boxes are unusually 
large—it requires to be of the best description. 
It should be horse-droppings alone, wbloh 
should be placed in a heap and allowed to fer¬ 
ment, to get rid of any rank heat. If sufficient 
cannot be got at one time, those first collected 
should be spread out in an open shed. Wnen a 
sufficient quantity is obtained, they may be all 
placed together and allowed to heat. Every 
fifth day they should be turned over; three 
turnings will be sufficient. The material may 
then be plaoed in the boxes and made quite firm, 
I have usually used a brick to beat the bed with, 
but the back of a spade may do as well. 
Chicken-dung had better not be used. It is very 
necessary not to pub the spawn in the manure 
until the heat is right; for that reason it is 
better to inserb a thermometer in the beds, and 
when the heat declines to 85 degs. they may be 
spawned, Pieoes of spawn about 2 inohes 
square are the Draper size to use; they should be 
plaoed about 9 inohes apart all over the bed. 
Good sandy loam is the best soil to use for cover¬ 
ing the surface; none is required to mix 
with the manure. After beating the spawn in level 
with the manure, the soil may be laid on one 
inch thiok, and made level and firm all over 
the bed. As it is necessary that the surfaoe of 
the bed should be made firm the soil should be 
divested of stones and any hard lumps, and be 
fairly dry when used. If loam is not available 
good garden soil that is rather heavy in 
obaraoter will do. You say nothing about 
what oonvenienoe you have to receive the boxes, 
whether they are to be plaoed in a Mushroom 
home or cellar, or any other building. If you 
oan place the boxes in a warm structure you 
may begin at once, but if you have only a cold 
shed to receive them, I recommend you to wait 
until the middle of March before you fill the 
boxes, the natural temperature will then have 
risen sufficiently to make the place warm 
enough. At this time of year so much depends 
upon the temperature of the air that surrounds 
the boxes. If cold currents of air reach them 
the heat In the bed will decline much sooner 
than whenit is warmer. You must be careful how 
you manage the beds with regard to watering; 
amateurs are likely to give them too much, 
whioh is fatal to a crop. But beds made up in 
boxe? require more moisture than those made 
up on the floor of any building, especially along 
the sides and ends ; an examination of the sou 
on the surfaoe is the best way to ascertain if 
moisture is wanted. With regard to oovering 
the beds with hay or straw, it Is more neces¬ 


sary to do so when they are made up in un¬ 
heated structures than when In warm ones. 
When the heating material is found to be retain¬ 
ing the heat above the required point, the bed 
should not be oovered until it declines. Beds 
made up In dark cellars or proper Mushroom 
houses do not require any oovering.—J. C. C. 

9031.—Leeks for exhibition.— The beet 
variety for exhibition is the Lyon, whioh grows 
both long and thick. Sow the seed in sandy 
soil in boxes, lightly oovering it, the first week 
in February. Place the boxes on the hot-water 
Ipes in a vinery just started, or in a gentle hot- 
id ; the bottom-heat from either plaoe will 
assLt the geimination of the seed. Directly 
the seedlings appear above the soil see that they 

S et plenty of light, or the young plants will be 
rawn up weakly, whioh will be muoh against 
their future well-doing. The aim should be te 
induce a stocky growth, whioh oan only be 
obtained by abundance of light and air. When 
the plants are 2 inches high, piaoi them cn a 
shelf close to the glass in a oooi house, whioh Is 
preferable to a frame, as less attention will be 
needed in the matter of oovering the glass to 
prevent frost reaching the tender plants. When 
the seedlings reach 3 inohes or 4 inohes high, 
transplant them into other boxes 3 inohes apart, 
or, what is better, into a cold frame, on the 
base of whioh lay a 2 inch thickness of decom¬ 
posed manure, into whioh the roots will run, and 
at planting time a good ball of soil will be 
obtained with eaoh plant, whioh will be an ad¬ 
vantage, as the plants oan be readily transferred 
to their permanent quarters without a check. 
Over the manure lay 2 inohes of light soil; into 
this prick out the seedlings. Keep the frame close 
for a few days to enoourage free root action, shad¬ 
ing the plants from bright sun for a time; after¬ 
wards give abund tnoe of air. About the middle 
or end of May the plants will be ready to plaoe far 
their permanent quarters, whioh should be on 
an open pieoe of ground. Take out a trenoh in 
a simitar manner to that for Celery, 18 inohes 
wide, which will allow of two rows of plants 
being pub into each trenoh. Manate should be 
laid at the bottom of the trenoh 6 inches thick; 
cow-manure is best for light soil, and that from 
the stable for heavy land. Put out the plants 
1 foot apart in the rows and 15 inches betwer.i 
the rows, at a depth of 1 foot from the surface. 
In dry weather attend well to them with water, 
the object being to obtain as fast and clean 
growth as is possible. When the plants are 
growing freely they should be heavily fed with 
liquid-manure from the cow-shed, with an occa¬ 
sional dose of blood, whioh is a capital stimu¬ 
lant for the growth of Leeks. Once a-week h 
dry weather will not be tco often to give a good 
soaking of liquid. Early iu 8ertember, when 
a good grow h ia the stem has been obtained, 
the Leeks should be carefully earthed up, so as 
to have them thoroughly blanched. As a 
rule, L*eks are not required for exhibition 
before October; where those are needed for the 
end of November say, earthing may bs deferred 
longer, as the earthing-up of the stems checks 
the growth. About six weeks is a fair time to 
allow for blanohing thoroughly. The earthing- 
up should be done right up the stem, and say 
half way up the leaves also.—S. P. 

9551.—Heating 1 Ononmber frames-— 
I am afraid you are expecting more from 
your frames after they are heated than you 
will get. Were it my case I should plaoe 
the frames on two oourses of brickwork, and 
have a flue along the front, only just inside the 
frame. If you build the sides of the flue with 
briok on edge you will get all the heat you want 
without going to the expense of getting tiles to 
oover it, as by placing an ordinary brick on the 
top, reaohing half way aoross those on the sides, 
you will be able to get the interior of the flae as 
large as you want it. I should prefer the fire¬ 
place to be at least 2 feet away from the frame 
at the nearest end. If you have it nearer you 
will get more heat than you want. The fire¬ 
bricks should extend 2 feet from the fire-hole ; 
the interior of the chimney should be at least 
7 inohes square. Probably the height may be 
enough if it is 6 feet; you could easily add 
more if you find the fire does not burn freely. 
It is very desirable to have a damper, whioh 
may be 3 feet from the ground. If you decide 
to build the flue you must have it built by an 
experienced man, as if the work is improperly 
done the fumes from the firs will get through 
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any faulty joints and kill all yonr plants. The 
advantage of a flue is that the fire does not 
require so muoh attention, at the same time it 
burns more fuel.—J. C. O. 


house. The oheapest and most convenient form 
of staging in that oase would be some trestles 
and plaidcs 2 inches thiok. This makes the 
stage a portable affair, if it is required. If you 
have not head-room enough to get along the 
sides, you cannot improve upon your present 
arrangement.—J. C. C. 

- If the walk down centre of house is 3 feet 

wide, that would leave 3 ft. 3 in. on either side 
for staging. Grow the Tomatoes in pots on the 
single-stem system, and train them up the roof. 
This will leave plenty of room for the Chrys¬ 
anthemums until they can be placed outside for 
the summer. Half the Chrysanthemums should 
be grown in the ordinary way to a height of from 
4 feet to 5 feet. The other half should be grown 
on without being stopped till the middle of May, 
and then be cut down to within an inoh of the 
pot, and laid on their side till they commence 
growth. Then pot them, and grow them on 
without any oheok. If the tops that are out off 
are put in, they will make nioe little specimens 
in 48’s about 2 feet high. If the 3 feet 3 inches 
of staging is divided, the half nearest the walk 
oould be taken outside when housing the Chrys- 
anths. This would leave room for two rows to 
stand on the border next the path—those that 
were cut down next the path (these would be 
from 3 feet to 4 feet high), the higher ones 
behind them, and the small ones grown from the 
tops on the stage close to the glass. If arranged 
properly in the above manner all the space oould 
be utilised, and on entering the house nearly 
every bloom could be seen at the same time.— 
R. Turner, Frimley. 


and all the Cattleya Trianses were ruined ; so 
that I fancy you may attribute your luok rather 
to the absence of fogs than to the hardenin up 
of the plants. The annexed illustration shows 
a good specimen on Cork of this charming 
Sophronitis grandiflora in flower. 

Matt Bramble. 


EARLY RADISHES. 

Quickly grown early Radishes are the most 
digestible, and, in addition, form a very attrac¬ 
tive dish on the breakfast-table. They may be 
either grown with the earliest Carrots, or, better 
still, in a frame separately. In the former case 


CALANTHE VEITCHI. 

Well, “G. B.” says he is happy. His Calan- 
thes have flourished, and to his delight they are in 
flower at Christmas. They have all been treated 
alike, and in accordance with my instructions. 
“ Now, what occasions the difference in oolour? 
Oat of the six, four of them are very pale. I 
like these, but they cannot compare with the 
other two.” No—very likely not j there is no¬ 
thing the matter with them, and there is nothing 
you oan do to make the pale-flowered ones of a 
deep, rioh oolour. Io is the difference In the 
varieties of the plant which gives the difference 
in the colours ; out in selecting the bulbs you 
should take those whioh are nearly even, and 
have no sudden interruptions in size, if you 
want the dark-ooloured flowers, as I have found 
those with a sudden contraction in the neok 
of the bulb usually produce pale flowers. 

Matt. Bramble, 


ODONTOGLOSSUM PULCHELLUM. 

I am asked to say something about the manage¬ 
ment of this gem amongst Odontoglossums, and 
I do bo most willingly, for it is one of the most chaste 
and beautiful of the whole family. It was sent 
from Guatemala by Mr. Skinner, now fifty years 
ago, and it is one that I used to grow in my 
younger days amongst Orohids with much suc¬ 
cess long before O. Alexandra was known. It 
will be well, however, for my readers to know 
that the old form of the species is a small- 
flowered plant, very beautiful, but by no means 
so satisfactory as the more sought-after variety 
known as grandiflorum; not that I by any 
means assert that large flowers are more beauti¬ 
ful than small flowers, but the size of the 
flowers in the best forms scarcely ever exceeds 
an inoh and a half aoross, so that is not exces¬ 
sive. It is a plant easily recognised amongst a 
lot of the species by its oblong, compressed 
deep-green bulbs, whioh are some 3 inches in 
height, and they bear a pair of narrow dark- 
green leaves, which are abont a foot long. The 
flower-spike is as long as the leaves, and they 
bear from six to eight, or more flowers, whioh 
are thiok and flashy in texture, and of the 
purest white, exoept the base and the crest on 
the lip, which is yellow. These have a rioh and 
grateful perfume, which fills the whole house, 
and is yet so delicate and refreshing that it may be 
worn by a lady without ibe producing the slightest 
overpowering effects. These spikes are usually 
grown in pots, and thus the spikes are erect, 
and in this position the flowers appear to be 
inverted ; but If the pot has a wire put rwund it 


Early white forcing Turnip Radish. 


the drills should be drawn midway between 
those intended for Carrote, the seed being sown 
thinly so as to necessitate but little thinning 
out. It germinates very quickly, and the frames 
must therefore be uncovered before the Carrots 
are visible, or the Radishes will be unduly 
drawn. Not) muoh air is needed, but all the 
light possible should be admitbed. If the seed¬ 
lings are crowded they will fail to bulb quickly 
and perhaps not at all; they ought therefore to 
be thinned out early, leaving them from 2 inches 
to 3 inchos apart. When a frame is given 
wholly up to them, this may be prepared simi¬ 
larly to that intended for Carrots, and the 
drills formed 6 inches apart, the seed being 
sown thinly and the bed duly smothered over. 
We prefer to sow the seed broadcast, pressing 
it down and covering wioh a little fine soil. 
Sound seed being sown, an even plant should 
result, and little or no thinning out be required. 
There are now a considerable number of early 
varieties to select from. The red and white forc¬ 
ing (here figured) Turnip-rooted are the quiokest 
to form bulbs, and in close succession come 
forcing carmine Globe, rose Globe, violet and 
red Frenoh Breakfast, and Wood’s Frame. The 
last-named is the most profitable variety, but 
a mixture of the others, in two or three colours, 
forms the prettiest dish. R. 


80PHR0NITI8 GRANDIFLORA. 

I have a letter from an intimate friend (one that 
has charge of a very fine collection of Orohids, 
and one that grows them well, too), and in this 
letter he says : “ This species has bsen flowering 
well, and I fancy these, and indeed all our 
flowers, have withstood the fog better this 
season. I do not know whether you have fonnd 
this the same elsewhere, or whether I have har¬ 
dened my plants up better.” I am no believer 
in hardening the plants up snlfioiently for the 
flowers to withstand a London fog. when I 
have seen in the nurseries of Messrs. Veitch and 
Mr. Wm. Ball, of Chelsea, the flowers all cut off, 
and even Azaleas stripped of leaves, hundreds 
of Orohids out off in Mr. Williams’ nursery at 
Holloway, and the same thing happen to a 
large house full of Phalamopsls and other plants 
in Mr. Lowe’s, of Clapton. It would indeed be a 
great boon to all growers of these plants if they 
could be grown sufficiently hardy so as to with¬ 
stand unharmed the deleterloas effects of a 
London fog. I am under the impression that 
tho double roofed houses one sees in northern 
Europe made with double doors similar to those 
which were started some years ago to grow 


9466 —Potato sick garden.— I should 
lime it well, and before the winter frosts are 
over, trench it at once, 18 inches or 2 feet 
deep, leaving it ridged up in furrows, 18 inches 
deep. Tnis allows the frost to get at it thor¬ 
oughly. I tried a field of Potatoes once with 
farmyard-manure, guano, kainit, and loaf mould. 
The kainit grew splendid leaves, but the leaf- 
mould produoed a heavier crop of roots than any 
of the others. Leaf-mould is a very powerful 
fertiliser, and a little goes a great way. I wish 

I had tried a mixture of all four, which I 
believe would have been the moBt efficacious.— 
Brandall. 

9193. —Soot for vegetables. —8oob Is undoubtedly 
a great help in keeping down inseob pset* In the garden. 

II is beeb applied during th9 cultivating operations in 
February and March, and again U9ed In the form of a 
light top-dressing during April and May.—E. H. 

930 }.—Aaparagraa from seed.— The treatment up 
to the present has been qnlte right. When the plants 
show eigne of growth thin out to 15 inohes or IS inohes 
apart, and top-dress with some of the old turf and road 
scrapings, mixed with old manure. The plants thinned 
out may be used to form another bed.— E. H. 


A good specimen of Sophronitis grandiflora on Cork. 


and is hung up in the autumn to the roof-glass 
the spikes take their natural position, become 
pendent, and the flowers then appear in their 
true character. Moreover, I prefer it much as 
a pendent plant. The flowers usually appear 
during the months of January and February, 
and they last through March and April, and thus 
afford a rich source of supply for ball or evening 
party for both sexes of the establishment. The 
' Original from 
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these plants In, are about the only safeguards 
again3t the fog-demon, but these roofs are not 
to be conveniently applied whenever an attack 
sets in. No, my friend, I think it comes about 
more from the fact that there has not been so 
muoh fog since October as we usually get, and 
as we had when your Sophronitis were all 
turned blue, and your Cymbidium giganteum 
spikes all perished beforo the flowers opened, 


9303 .— Greenhouse staging.— If you had 
given the height of the front lights from the 
floor imide, there would be no difficulty in 
answering your question. If you have head- 
room enough to get along close to the pipes on 
each side and ends, your arrangements can be 
mide very simple by having a walk on each 
aide and placing the plantain the middle of the 
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potting and treatment of this plant mast be 
exaotly ae I have before adviaed for O. Alexan¬ 
dra, bat it likee a little more warmth in wiater 
than that and many other species—that ia to say, 
the beet forma of thie plant. The typical plant 
may be from a greater elevation, as it thrives in 
exaotly the same temperature as ia found to auit 
those kinds whioh come from the moan tain regions 
of Colombia and Pern. In the anmmer-time the 
oool house ia the moot suitable position for both 
forms of the plant. It blooms daring winter 
and spring, ana its flowers last in fall perfection 
for a month or even more, and It is the 
“Lily of the Valley” amongstOiontogloasnms. 
Everyone should grow It. Matt. Bbamblb. 


ONCIDIUM CHB1BOPHORUM. 

This is a pretty dwarf-growing plant, which I 
have never before introduced to my readers. Its 
prioe has been one of the drawbacks to my doing 
so, bat I think it has now become more reason¬ 
able in the market, and therefore I would reoom- 
mend all to secure it when opportunity serves ; 
its flowers are small, but produced in dense 
spikes, and they are very snowy—more, they 
are delightfully fragrant, whilst, blooming as it 
does through the present season, it becomes a 
fitting New Tear’s gift to a lady or to anyone 
in whom an interest is felt. It grows wild upon 
the volcanic Mountain of Chiriqni, at an eleva¬ 
tion of some 7,500 feet or 8.000 feet, and in the 
present time of the year it flowers there as well 
as here, and in its nataral habitat the thermo¬ 
meter runs very low, sometimes below 40 dega. 
By this statement one may understand that it 
requires very little artificial heat—indeed, I have 
noted that those who grow it coolest appear to 
have the greatest success with it, and yet it 
will not thrive in a greenhouse with green¬ 
house plants. I do not like the idea of 
telling my readers that such is the case, 
because the conditions of the atmosphere 
must be different—the one,, say, suitable fora 
Cape Heath, will never be congenial to the 
wants of an Odontoglossum Alexandra, or an 
Onoidium oheirophorum, I am sure it will not, 
and after some forty years of praotloe I should 
know something abont it, and I say that it is 
one of the worst things to endeavour to start 
young beginners growing Orchids in a green¬ 
house with the usual ooonpants of each a struc¬ 
ture. One or the other section mast present a 
miserable appearanoe, and not heeding the 
reports upon this subject made by professional 
men, I say to my readers, have nothing to do 
with it. 

To resume, however, O. oheirophorum la a 
dwarf plant which seldom exceeds some six 
or seven inches in height. The bolbs are round 
and fat, with two sharp edges; those with the 
narrow leaves are dark green, the spike is 
usually longer than the leaves, and very densely 
flowered. The outer whorl of the flower is 
greenish-yellow and small, the lip much the 
largest, and of a rich, bright-yellow. It should 
be plaoed in a shallow earthenware pan, well 
drained, and it should sit on a cone-like mound 
of peat and Sphagnum Moss, and water freely 
given during the summer season, and even dur¬ 
ing the winter it must never become dry. If 
the plant Is to be kept in health during the 
summer months it must be shaded from the 
strong sunshine, but at the present time it may 
ba hung in the light and fully exposed to all the 
sun that shines in this oountry, in whatever 
part. Matt. Bbamblb. 


• “ \^ a r den ”, Monthly Partn—TAw journal 
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form the coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most 
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yearly volumes. Price is. Od. ; post free , Is. vd. 
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APPLE AND PEAR-TREE HEDGES. 
Why should not Apple and Pear-trees be grown 
in the form of hedges is a question that has often 
ooonrred to me ? As I have not been able to find 
an example of this style of planting, I have pat 
it into praobioe myself; bat I regret to say my 
•pace does not admit of my doing so to the extent 

1 should like. However, I think in m? small 
way I shall be able to test the matter suffi rfently 
so as to be in a position to know in a year or two 
whether the plan will answer or not. Two years 
ago I had a dozen standard Apple-trees of various 
sorts. These I planted in a line 5 feet apart; I 
allowed them to remain standing erect the first 
year. I then commenced at one end to bring 
all their branohes down into a horizontal post 
tion to within 3 feet of the ground, the heads 
leaning to the north. Daring the summer they 
made very satisfactory growth, some 
shoots at different points along the stems; most 
of them then also sent up stoat shoots from 
near the surfaoe, jnst above the onion of the 
graft. All these, with the assistance of some 
stakes, I have now brought down under the main 
stem and in the same direction, my objeob being 
to seonre sufficient growth to fill up all the 
space near to the ground, for the purpoee of 
inareasing the bsaiing surfaoe. The branohes 
which formed the heads of the trees as 
standards I have left nnprnned from the first; 
those gave me a few fruits last season. At 
the present time the promise of a good crop next 
season is most oheering; for the blossom-bads 
are both prominent and numerous. Now they 
are pat into order for th9 season, the trees—or 
rather, the outline of the fa tare hedge—Is only 
5 feet nigh, with a width of branches of about) 

2 feet, so that it will be seen that the aotoal 
space of ground covered is not much, while they 
shade nothing, the branches helping to shelter 
each other; bat, what is of more importance, 
they are not so mnoh exposed to spring frosts 
as if the trees had been left as standards, and 
alto they, in their present form, get more shelter 
from the wind. What I am aiming at ii to get 
a fairly 

Natural form op growth, with a large 
amount of fruit-bearing surfaoe in a limited 
space with the least amount of labour and cost 
of malntenanoe. These conditions I think I 
shall anply seonre in another form, which I have 
vet to describe. My second attempt to form a 
hedge with Apple-trees Is with three trees that 
were originally trained as single cordons. When 
they oame into my hands they had a leading 
shoot, each abont 5 feet long, with any number 
of old spars, and the last season’s growth left 
untouched. In this condition I planted 
them In a single line two years ago, 
without stake or tie of any kind. I 
left them alone. The result is that the 
nnprnned npright shoots have now reached to a 
height of 5 feet, while there are quite enough of 
them to form a hedge of the thiokness I desire; 
moreover, these branohes are now in the most 
promising condition for producing i crop of frnit 
next year. The erect-growing branches are, I 
find, now monopolising nearly all the strength 
of the roots, as the leading ehoots only extend 
slowly, which dearly shows that the beet way 
to form a hedge of this description is to train 
the trees first horizonally as oordons, until a con¬ 
tinuous line is formed. After that is accom¬ 
plished they may be allowed to grow their own 
way for two or three years. If I am not very 
much at sea this manner of famishing gardens 
with fruit trees will prove the moet profitable 
of any yet tried, ae the ooet of malntenanoe is 
redaoed to a minimum, while the necessary 
shelter is provided by the surroundings without 
any farther outlay. J. O. O. 


9467.—Treatment of old ft*ait-trees. 

—I believe that cutting the tap-root is of more 
laiportanoe than anything else. I would onb 
the tap-root, also the root* outside a 3-feet circle 
from the butt. Take away 6 inches of top soil, 
and replace with a oompost of road sorapiogs 
and a little leaf-monld, and shorten any branch 
sfcretohingbeyond or Grossing the others, or 
overcrowding the oentre of the tree. I serve 
all my trees in that way, and plant Dutch bulbs 
in the oompost on the top, though that might 
not be strictly allowable.— Brand all. 


REGRAFTING FRUIT TREES. 

Despite the undoubted evils of the indiscriminate 
grafting of shrubs, &o , there oanbeno doubt theh 
the regraftiug of fruit trees and Vines, whether 
for the purpose of converting a barren tree into 
a fruitful one, or that of introducing some new 
variety, is snch an interesting operation, and 
one usually attended with such good results, 
that the wonder is that any barren trees should 
exist in onr gardens, or that worthless varieties 
should, year after year, continue to occupy 
valuable space, and receive as much attention 
as is bestowed on those whioh yearly produce 
crops of good fruit I think the relnctanoe to 
head down and regraft a worthless or inferior 
tree arises from a dislike to see bare spaces on a 
well-filled wall, or a break in an even row of 
trees. I know it requires some amount of de¬ 
termination to decide upon a change of this 
kind; bnt in a few years’ time, when the re- 
grafted tree begins to bear crops of superior fruit, 
we wonder why we delayed the operation so long. 
On a high south wall in the gardens here there 
was a fine horizontal-trained tree of Dr. 
Trousseau Pear. It was the largest and most 
healthy looking tree on the wall, and yearly 
produced good orops of fruit; and al though ia 
is not a bad sort with ns it ripened at a time 
when other superior kinds were plentiful, and 
consequently was not often used. I grudged the 
tree the valuable spaoe it occupied, and decided 
to have something better in its place. Four 
years ago all the branches were cut off to 
within 1 foot of the main stem, and regrafted 
with Doyenne da Comioe and Louise Bonne 
of Jersey alternately, commencing with the 
top tier. All the grafts bnt one took, and 
the first year grew well. The second year they 
made good growth, bnt not too stroog; and 
the third season Louise Bonne of Jersey carried 
a nioe lot of fruit, large, and of beautiful 
colour and good flavour, and last year I had a 
fine crop. Dovenn6 du Comice has not frnited 
much yet, but u now bristling with frnit bods, 
and I expeot the regrafted tree will this year 
fill the apace oocnpied by the original one. The 
above illustrates how soon by the process of 
grafting a good variety oan be substituted for a 
bad one. 

Old or neglected trsks may often be 
renovated in a short time by regmftiag them 
with another variety. It is surprising the 
growth grafts will sometimes make on an old 
stook if the roots are in good condition. In two 
or three years’ time a dilapidated tree with long 
spars ana weak growth can be replaced by clean, 
fruitful wood. It is well when catting off the 
branohes for grafting not to cut in too hud. 
On horizontal-trained trees a foot should be 
left next the main stem to graft on, and all Idle 
spars, whioh will greatly assist the circnlation 
of the sap, and if desired may be allowed to carry 
a few fruits. On bashes ana standards the more 
branohes left for grafting the sooner a good head 
will be formed. Weak or slow-growing sorts 
are much improved by grafting them on stocks 
of free growth. About five years ago I bought 
three trees of Loddington Seedling Apple. They 
were small, and I do not think they have 
doubled in size since, but from grafts taken from 
them I regrafted two bush trees of Brownlees’ 
Rosset, whioh are now 8 feet high and 6 feet 
through all fruit-bearing wood. On another 
sort I have grafted Margil, a good dessert Apple, 
bnt of slow growth, ana it is now growing and 
bearing as freely as Cox’s Orange Pippin. Besides 
the above varieties of Apples, Golden Noble, 
Stirling Castle, Boston Russet, and others of 
similar habit of growth are improved; and 
Winter Nells, DoyenmS da Cornice, Beared 
Superfin, Marie Louise, Ac., amongst Pears. 

Grafting is not so difficult as many people 
imagine it is; on the other hand, it is a simple 
operation, and if two or three essential points 
are duly observed success is almost certain. The 
best time for grafting is jnst as the bads are 
bursting, as the sap is then well in motion. The 
soions should be Kept in an almost dormant 
state until wanted by nearly burying them in 
the soil in a cool place. Another important point 
is a perfect fit; the soion should be cat to the 
exaot size of the spaoe to receive it and firmly 
bound in. The freshly-cnt surface of the stock 
and over the scion should be covered with a 
thin coating of grafting-wax and the whole 
covered with clay. Clay is not necessary 
when wax is used, but it no donbt preserver 
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the acton from drying winds, and should 
be used by those not experienced in the art. 
Of late years grafting has been extensively 
practised, in vineries especially, by growers for 
sale. Since the kinds of Qrapes which used to 
be grown have been superseded by those having 
large berries and handsome appearance, market 
growers have either had to root out and replant 
their Vines, or graft with the popular varieties. 
The latter mode has often been adopted with 
good results and a saving of time. With the 
private grower such radical changes are not 
necessary ; he may want to introduce some new 
kind into his established vineries, or replace 
one which does not give satisfaction. A ready 
means of accomplishing this is afforded by graft¬ 
ing. There are several methods of grafting 
suitable for the Vine. The one I have succeeded 
best with is inarching in a green state. The 
rod or rods intended to be grafted should be cut 
down to a well placed spur near the bottom of 
the trellis when the other Vines are pruned. 
When growth commences, shoots should be 
selected and trained to the trellis. When 



Fruiting braneh of White Dutch Currant. 


about 3 feet or 4 feet long, they will be suffi¬ 
ciently firm for the operation to be performed. 

Young Vines in pots should be started at the 
same time as the vinery, and will have made 
about the same length of growth. All that 
remains to be done now is to arrange the pot 
Vine in a convenient place where it can easily 
be brought into contact with the green shoot on 
the stock at a point where the wood of each is 
of nearly the same size. With a sharp knife 
out a piece from each shoot about 3 inches long 
and not quite half-way through, and fit them 
evenly and neatly together, bind with soft 
matting firmly, but not so tightly as to bruise 
the shoots. .A union will soon take place, and 
as the graft grows, gradually shorten the other 
shoot to near the union, but do not sever the 
Vine from the pot until the wood is ripe. Dur¬ 
ing the first year strong canes, which may be 
fruited the next, will be formed. B. 


9409 — Proning Apple-trees.—To keep trees small 
sad fruitful, lift them every year, re plan ting them with 
the strong roots shortened, and with some nice oompost 
round them.—B kasall. 
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BEST RED AND WHITE CURRANTS. 

There was an enquiry lately in Garden ino 
respecting the best Red and White Currants 
to grow. I was glad to see in reply that 
“Mr. Groom” mentioned Raby Castle as 
a good and useful red sort. It is surprising how 
this large and handsome Currant has been 
neglected, for it is very much the best 
for any purpose for whioh Red Currants 
are desired. The bush grows vigorously, and 
produces long handsome bunches of fruit, while 
the individual berries are nearly as large again 
as those of the ordinary sort. Although it pos¬ 
sesses these good qualities it is not to be found 
in one garden out of ten. It must be because 
its merits are not known to thoee who wish to 
plant only the best kinds of fruits. Oar nursery¬ 
men are certainly to blame in keeping the old 
•ort of Red Currant about so long; but I hope 
for the future readers of Garden ino who are 
buyers of fruit-trees will insist on having Raby 
Castle, and I am sure they will not be disap¬ 
pointed. The sort known as the Grape Currant 
is better than the old kind, both the bunoh and 
berries being larger. It is, however, not so good 
*8 Riby Cue tie, although distinct from it, the 
bush btinginore spreading in habit and the foliage 
a darker green. Something, of course, depends 
cn how the trees are treated, the more liberally 
the ground is manured the better the crop will be; 
but, under the most indifferent treatment, the 
sort I recommend y ields muoh the largest fruit In 
our local market last season fruit of Ruby Castle 
Currants realised 5d. per lb., when the common 
sort was selling at 2&a. and 3d. Those who are 
no fortunate as to have a strong, deep soil ia 
which to grow this Currant may with advantage 
shorten back the snmmer growth just as the 
fruit b gins to oolour. This is a plan that has 
been recommended by “J. G.” In Gardening 
Having seen it practised under the conditions I 
have referred to, I oan bear him out in what he 
says in its favour, as the berries swell to a 
larger size and get a better oolour, as the re¬ 
moval of the young growth admits more light 
and air to the fruit; but summer pruning, as 
this plan is rightly called, should not be prac¬ 
tised on young trees, neither is it so well to 
carry it it out on trees that are growing in a 
poor soil, as the growth ia not then so vigorous 
nor the leaves so large. Amongst White Currants 
the Old Dutoh is an excellent variety. Old 
Dutch out leaved produces fruit much larger 
than that of the preceding, and is, generally 
speaking, the finest for dessert and exhibition; 
Wllmot’s Large, possibly a duplicate of the 
preceding, is also very fine. J. C. C. 


9494.— Plant ing V ines.— It is not a matter 
of vital importance whether the canes are oat 
down or tne surplus eyes rubbed off after the 
Vinee break. But if the Vines are out down it 
will be better to head them bsok at onoe to 
within two or three eyes at the bottom. There 
is nothing gained by ontting back, as the Vines 
will break just as strongly if planted with the 
oanee entire, but tied or peggeu back to throw 
the force of the sap current) upon the bottom 
eyea. All the eyes, except those required to form 
oanes, should be rubbed off es soon as they 
break, and when the young shoots intended to 
form the future oanes are fairly started into 
leaf, they oan be oat baok without bleeding. 
Maroh is the best month for planting. — E. H. 

-Vines are usually obtained in pots, with 

the roots twined round and round inside the 
pots. When planting oat, these should be un¬ 
coiled and aproad ont in all direotions from the 
stem. Maroh is a good month to plant them 
out in. Let the rod be ont down now to within 
18 inches of its base, and rnb the top eyes off as 
they posh ont, leaving only two or three to start 
from the base. The nearer the shoots are to the 
ground the better. Train them np to the trellis 
at the distance of 2 feeb 9 inches to 3 feet from 
eaoh other. If well attended to, each rod will 
grow to the top of the house the first year.— 
J. D. E. 

9510.—Vines In a north house.— I am father 
surprised to hear Musoats are doing well in a north hones; 
bat I eappoee “ A. B. 0.” has an abundance of artificial 
heat to ripen the wood. If the kinds named are satis¬ 
factory, West’s Sj. Peter’s and Qroe Karoo may oertainly be 
added.—K. H. 

-It is rather surprising that Muscat of 

Alexandria snooeeds even fairly well in snob a 
house, as it is a Grape requiring as muoh sun¬ 


shine as onr climate affords. Mrs. Pines 

doss not oolour well even under the most favour¬ 
able conditions; and Gros Colmar is difficult to 
manage, and the first to be attacked with red- 
spider ; ib almost requires a house to itself. I 
had to out It out of our late house here. Groe 
Maroo was planted instead, and we are muoh 
pleased with it. It is of excellent flavour, keeps 
well, has berries as large as Gros Colmar, and 
jet black always.—J. D. E. 

- I agree with you. I think it would be 

useless to try Gros Colmar in such a house. I 
think yon would not get ib to oolour well. As 
you want two more I should advise you to selsob 
Lady Downe’s Seedling and West’s St Peter’s. 
These are both blaok Grapes that usually colour 
well, and they are splendid keepers. Amongst 
late-keeping black Grapes there are no more sure 
bearing sorts grown. You will also find West’s 
St Peter’s a very easy Grape to manage, if you 
do not crowd the lateral growths. Let your 
treatment aim at scouring stout leathery leaves, 
and you will get plenty of bunohes of good fruit. 
—J. C. C. 

9505.— Vinee in a glass-covered way -If in a 
annoy petition in the climate of Kent, a Blaok Hamburgh 
Vine or Vines ought to do under the oondibion named, if 
the place it not too draughty I think I ehonld rather 
plant them ont If there was room to maka a border for 
them than hare them in note. Karoh would be a good 
time to plant the Vine, last before the buds started.— 
E. H. 

-Iam afraid from the description given that there 

le not eoffljlent space in the glaae-oovered way for the 
proper training of a Vine. The overhead wires ehonld nob 
be at the least lees than 15 lnohea from the glass, and this 
spaoe, deducted from 6 feet—the height given—would not 
leave enough head room under the vinee.—J. M., South 
Hants. 

- Ib would be very muoh better to plant 

ont one Vine with its roots outride, and train » 
in at one end of the oovered-way. A hole might 
be dug 4 feet iquare and 3 feet deep, to be filled 
np to 6 inches above the surrounding gronnd 
wibh a oompost of good loam five parts, one part 
rioh manure, a good sprinkling of mortar rabbit h 
and crushed bones. 8ix Inches of brickbats may 
be placed in the bottom of the hole, and if there 
U water standing at the depth of 3 feet it 
should be drained away. If pot Vines are 
grown ib would be as well to have three 
of them; but they are seldom satisfactory, 
unless they receive considerable attention, 
whereas if the planted-out Vine has ifca roots 
outside, and has good soil to root into, ib oan 
look after itself; one would be sufficient if it is 
planted onto. March is a good month to plant 
onb in. The best of all blaok Grapes is Blaok 
Hamburgh; there is no other even second to ib 
for suoh a position. Suooess oi failure would 
depend very muoh upon the way in whioh the 
Vine is treated in the early stages of its growth. 
The young growths must be carefully trained 
to wires fixed about a foot from the glass, and 
the leaves be kept quite olean.—J. D. E. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS POR FORCING. 
Of all the herbaceous plants used for pot culture 
the white-flowered Spiraea (Aetllbe) j aponioa is 
the most popular, and is now so extensively 
grown, that ib would be difficult to find anyone 
unacquainted with it. From February to mid¬ 
summer it finds a place wherever flowering 
plants are required, and it may even be had in 
bloom at Christmas, though plants foroed so 
early are rather too tender to be used, except 
for special purposes. As wibh all other ordinary 
sub j aots, considerable difference may be seen in 
plants that have reoeived the most favourable 
treatment and those that have been less fortu¬ 
nate, more espeoially in those that are foroed 
early. Where ib is intended to foroe early the 
first point is to seonre plants whioh were ripened 
off early in the autumn, and to see that they 
have good strong orowna. Before introducing 
them into strong heat they should ba placed 
where it is jnsb warm enough to induoe them to 
make root wibhout unduly exciting them into 
growth. After they have made some fresh 
roots they will stand a higher temperature. 
The crowns should be kept oovered with fibre 
refuse, or other light material, until the flower- 
stems are well started. As soon as the plants 
are well into growth llqnld manure may be used 
regularly, but not too strong. 

Dicentra (Dielytra) bpeotabhis. — This 
beautiful hardy herbaoeous plant is very useful 
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for pot culture, the long pandttloiu raoemee of 
rosy*pink floorers and the soft green foliage 
being so distinct When good strong olnmps 
are potted ap and grown well, they are, when 
la bloom, very effective in the conservatory. 
Unfortunately, both the foliage and flowers are 
very tender, and consequently do not bear the 
rough treatment which market plants are usually 
subjected to, otherwise I believe this would be 
among the most popular. However, in private 
establishments where large conservatories have 
to be furnished it should always find a plaoe. 
For foroing, good strong dumps should be potted 
in 7*inch or 8-inch pots, plaoed in a cold pit, 
and well covered with Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse or 
ashes A very little warmth will be sufficient 
to start them into growth. Those that are 
started early in the season should have a oover- 
ing of fibre refuse, which should not be removed 
until the plants have made about 4 indies of 

K owth. If not started in this way, they are 
>ble to flower prematurely, the flowers be¬ 
ginning to open quite dose to the pots. As 
soon as the plants are well started into growth, 
they should be brought up near the glass. A 
light, airy position in an intermediate tempera¬ 
ture, with a liberal supply of water, will be all 
that is neoeuary secure good results, while a 
high temperature or a shady position will be 
ruinous to this beautiful plant. 

Sfir.va falmata, another beautiful plant for 
forcing, will succeed well under similar treat¬ 
ment to the last, but requires a little more 
assistance in the way of liquid-manure to finish 
the plants off well. Compsot dumps of about 
six good crowns will make a good display. If 
the clumps are large and spreading, they may 
be broken up, selecting only the strongest crowns 
for the pots. To finish the plants off well they 
require careful attention; although after the 
foliage is well developed it wonld be difficult to 
over-water them, yet in the earlier stages of 
growth too muoh water is very injurious. 

Solomon’s Seal (Polygonsturn multiflorum). 
—This may also be regarded as a most useful 
subject for pot culture, and one which gives but 
little trouble In potting the crowns they may 
be paoked quite olosely together, so as to get as 
many into a pot as possible. Unless the crowns 
are kept well oovered until all have started, 
they will not start afterwards. It is only with 
those foroed early that there is any difficulty in 
this way. Although a native of Great Britain, 
the Solomon’s Seal is well worthy of a plaoe in 
the conservatory, and forms an agreeable con¬ 
trast to the bright ooloured spring flowers. 


AZALEA ROS^E FLORA. 

One great merit possessed by this Azalea Is the 
fact that without foroing it will often produoe 
a few scattered flowers throughout the latter 
part of November, and from that time maintain 
a succession of blooms till spring is well 
advanced. This habit of flowering in such an 
irregular manner ii different from that of the 
numerous varieties of the Indian Azalea, most 
of whose blooms expand at nearly the same 
time, and consequently when a plant does 
bloom, it is simply one mass of colour. Though 
the flowering season of A. r ossa flora is spread 
over such a lengthened period, so free blooming 
is it, that in the case of a good sized specimen 
there will be by April a great number of unex¬ 
pended buds, which with the brighter weather 
then experienced will all open at muoh the same 
time, so that even after blooming in this irre¬ 
gular way for months, it will be at last densely 
oovered with blossoms. This Azalea forms a low, 
much-branched, globular-shaped bush of very 
slow gro wth. The blooms are of a pleasing shade 
of bright salmon-pink and very double, the petals 
being beautifully imbrioated. Just as the flowers 
Jf* P*f fc lelly expanded they greatly resemble 
little Rose-buds. This Azalea is by no means a 
novelty, for Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting, were 
awarded a certificate for it by the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society many years ago under the name 
of A. 'Rollissoni; but it is still quite a rare plant. 
This is, no doubt, to a great extent owing to the 
fact that it makes such slow progress during its 
earlier stages. By some it is grafted on to a 
strong growing stock of Azalea indict, and when 
the point of union is close to the ground no objec¬ 
tion oan be taken to such a mode of increase ; 
but I have seen plants grafted on dean stems 
i«i_°°^ or ^ Inches high which were far toe mop¬ 
like to be pleasing. I find that the best way to 1 


treat this Azalea Is, directly after flowering, to 
place it in a warm growing temperature, where 
it is occasionally syringed, as by so doing good 
growth is ensured. Then the plants may be 
gradually hardened off dll they oan be stood 
out-of-doors for a few weeks without injury, but 
ib should not bo in too sunny a spot, and at the 
same time they must bo carefully attended to in 
the matter of water. As they are very im¬ 
patient of an exoess of moisture, care should be 
taken that they are removed under cover before 
the heavy autumnal rains set in. Besides the 
two names above mentioned, It is known 
under that of A. balsaminaflora. H. P. 
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ORA88ULA LAC TEA. 

A batch of this little-known suooulent just 
ooming into flower demonstrates its value as a 
winter-blooming plant. Notwithstanding that 
it has several times been exhibited in good con¬ 
dition, and also has received favourable notice 
in the horticultural papers, its cultivation as 
yet is somewhat limited. This is rather sur¬ 
prising, 'Seeing what a valuable plant it is where 
flowers in winter are in demand. No foroing is 
needed to have it in bloom during the dullest 
period of the year, and its light spikes of white 
starry flowers are very pleasing, either in the 
greenhouse or when used in a ou t state. Although 
belonging to the class of plants known as suoou- 
lenbs, which are generally (often erroneously) 
considered to require little attention, it will, 
however, pay for good oulture, the whole charac¬ 
ter of the plant being different in a young, 
vigorous specimen at compared with an old 
example which has oooupied the same pot for 
several years If good strong shoots oan be 
obtained in February, no difficulty will be ex¬ 
perienced in producing flowering plants by the 
following December From five to seven oubbings 
should be inserted in a 6-inoh pot and stood on 
a shelf or stage in a warm house, where they 
will soon form roots, and where they may be 
grown till May or June, when a pit will be a 
more suitable plaoe for them Occasional doses 
of liquid manure will prove beneficial when the 
pots become filled with roots. Towards the 
winter the .flower-spikes will appear, one in the 

E olnb of each shoot, after which the plants should 
e removed to the greenhouse, where they will 
last a long time in perfection. Small oubtings 
must not be expeobed to make plants strong 
enough to bloom the first year, m which case 
they will, if kept growing in the same pots, 
make nice spiel mens for another season. The 
best, however, arc obtained by striking fresh 
pieces each year, these being, as nearly as 
possible, of an even size, so as to ensure their 
flowering simultaneously. Turfy loam, having 
a little leaf-mould mixed with it, and a liberal 
addition of coarse sand, forms a compost which 
seems to suit all its requirements. A. 

9537- — Bach aria - leaves turning 
yellow. —A too low temperature, too muoh 
water during the winter especially, and ex¬ 
posure to the direct rays of the sun, are the 
prinoipsl osuses of the leaves turning yellow. 
"A. H.” would do well to give his plants a 
temperature not less than 55 degs. by night, 
running up to 70 degs. in the day. Daring the 
spring, summer, and early autumn the sun 
should not shine directly on the leaves after 
9 a.m In the morning, Shade should be given 
in some way. If nob practicable to shade the 
whole house, recourse should be had to the use 
of newspapers or other temporary means. 
Although Encharis can be well grown without 
special houses being devoted to them all the 
year round, more oare is neoessary in shading 
them from the sun, and oare in watering the 
plants is neoessary. For instanoe, in the spring 
the temperature of a stove, Melon, or Cucumber 
house suits them well, the atmospheric moisture 
neoessary for the growth of Melons and Cucum¬ 
bers, suits well the growth of the Encharis. 
Towards July or August if spaoe is not avail¬ 
able in the houses named, the temperature of a 
vinery suits the Euoharis well, providing shade 
sufficient oan be given in addition to that 
afforded by ths Vines. When the Grapes are 
rips, necessitating a lower temperature than that 
first named, the Euoharis should be returned 
to the structures named previously, where 
more heat oan be given. Seme persons think 
the temperature should be lowered considerably 
to rest the plants for a time after growth is 


oomplete, but It is not abeolntely neosesary. A 
rest sufficient oan easily be given by withholding 
water somewhat for a time, say two months 
after growth is complete. No plaoe for the 
growth of Euoharis is better than a plant stove, 
where a position with good light can be given 
them all the year round. Three crops of flowers 
oan be had from the plants in a year under good 
treatment. When the plants have flowered they 
will oommenoe to make new growth. Abundance 
of moisture should be given them, both overhead 
and at the roots. Occasional doses of liquid- 
manure will be of much service in promoting 
luxuriance of leafage, which is all in favour of 
large blooms and plenty of them. The plants 
will not require potting for at least two years, 
when they are established in 10 inch pots, for 
instanoe, those in smaller pots will need re¬ 
potting annually as the bulbs increase fast, fill¬ 
ing the pots quickly with roots. If the foliage 
looks sickly after flowering, which maybe 
oaused through defective root-action, it is a good 
plan to repot the plants, shaking all the soQ 
from the roots, sorting the bulbs in three sizes 
where they are numerous. Plaoe six or eight of 
the largest bulbs in 10 inch pots in a oompost of 
three parts loam, one of leaf-soil, half a part of 
horse-manure, some charcoal and silver sand, 
according to the oonstituent parts of the loam, 
be it heavy or light. Water lightly for a time, 
until new roots are made, when abundance of 
moistare will be beneficial.—E. M. 

9534 —Growing* Myrtles.— Myrtus com- 
munis if the moss generally grown variety of 
Myrtle, and is the best for freedom in floweinag. 
The way in which it flowers the most freelyls 
in the south of England, planted at the base of 
a south wall and allowed to grow away at will. 
In this manner the growth is thoroughly ripened, 
producing blossoms in abundanoe. Some keep 
it oat dose in to the wall to obtain a neat appear- 
anoe, bat it is at the expense of the blossoms. Cut¬ 
tings 4 inches long strike freely in Maroh, slipped 
off with an heel, inserted firmly in sandy soil 
around the edge of 4-inoh pots, plunging these 
in a brisk bottom-heat, potting off singly when 
well-rooted, using a oompost of three parts loam, 
one of peat and leaf-soil, or half a part of partly 
deoayed horse manure instead of the latter, with 
a free admixture of sharp silver sand to keep the 
soil porous. Pinohout the pointsof thegrowthsat 
6 inches high, to Induoe a bushy habit. In the 
summer stand the plants out-of-doors full in the 
sun, where the growth will beoome ripened, 
which will prepare them for flowering in July, 
when they oan be removed to a room, placing 
them as near to the light as possible. In the 
window of a room they oan be safely wintered, 
standing them out-of-doors when all danger of 
frost is past In the spring, and again after the 
planbs have flowered in the autamo, until It is 
neoessary to protect them again in winter for tha 
same reason. Myrbus common!i will oommenoe 
to flower a little at two years old if growth be 
freely made from the baginning—3. 

9508.— Pelargoniums and Petunias.— 
Pelargoniams should be ouo down in Jaly or 
August at the latest, so that they may have a 
chance to make good growths before the winter. 
As this hat nob been done, the best thing to do 
now would be to sdiow the plants to baooms 
comparatively dry at the roots, and oui them 
down in February. The shoots taken off will 
do for onttings. Petunias are not likely to 
flower well at mid-winter. Their season is in 
summer and autumn. If the growing topi are 
taken off now, they would strike freely in bottom 
heat.—J. D. E. 

9533.—Striking Ficus ©lastioa.— Msny 
plants of this useful greenhouse plant are raised 
from eyes inserted singly in small pots, plunging 
them in a brisk bottom heat, placing a small 
stake to eaoh leaf to keep the eye firmly fixed in 
the soil, ai roots could net be formed were it 
allowed to be continually on the move to and 
fro. This plan is a slow one, and should only be 
followed where the stock is limited and the de¬ 
mand great. A muoh better plan whereby Blanks 
oan be secured muoh more readily, if a sufficient 
number of cuttings oan be obtained at the time 
desired early in Maroh, is to take off the tops front 
6 lnohes to 10 inohes long of those plants whloh 
have loet their bottom leaves and beoome un¬ 
sightly. In some places an old stock plant fts 
kept for supplying cuttings which, if planted 
out, will usually fulfil Its mission, and with a 
minimum of trouble, too. Plaoe eaoh cutting in 
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i 3-lnoh pob, using sandy toil; place a email 
■bake to eaoh to keep them firm. Give the soil a 
thorough watering to settle ib firmly about the 
outtiugs. Plunge the pots in a brisk bottom- 
heat ; no place is better than a hotbed, as the 
air is moist, thus preserving the leaves in good 
oondibicn. Only the bottom one need to have 
been removed, as the others furnish the plants 
at once thoroughly. When the pots are fillel 
with roots—which will be in about six weeks— 
repot into 4-inoh and 5-inch pots, using soil 
mainly composed of loam with a small portion 
of leal-soil added, pressing the soil firmly into 
the pots. Abundanoe of water should be given to 
the roots when thoroughly established in the 
pots following those in whloh they were struck. 
—K. 

9501.—Pianta for an amateur’s green¬ 
house- —If your greenhouse has a wall at the 
baok, train up a Marshal Niel Rose and a 
Plumbago capensis upon it; both of these do 
beet iu a border, but will grow fairly well in 
large boxes or pots. On the staging you may 
grow any of the following : Small pot-plants of 
Abntilon and Sparmannia, both of which are 
easily multiplied by cuttings; Azaleas, Begonias, 
Cytisus, Fuchsia* Heliotropes, Pelargoniums, 
and Primulas. In front of the staging place 

K ts of Tradesoantia discolor, Maiden-hair 
rns, and fine-foliaged Begonias. You can 
also add a few half-hardy Ferns, such as the 
Hare’s-foot, Holly, and the various forms of 
ribbon Ferns, and here and there a Vallota, 
Arum, Hyacinth, Narcissus, or any other bulb 
or tuber of easy growth, the flowers of which 
will add to the general effect. The common 
Feather Fern is much grown in cool houses, and 
is very pretty and no trouble, as it is absolutely 
hardy, and in the open border does even better, 
and retains its fronds longer than the oommon 
hardy Ferns of our woods.—A. G. Butler. 

9503 —Treatment of a Hoya.— Some 
years ago I had two cuttings of Hoya oarnosa 
given to me, about February so far as 1 remember 
(oertainly during the winter), and, knowing 
nothing about them, I potted them in loam and 
stood them on a shelf In my greenhouse. I was 
told not to water them much, and I followed 
this advioe. In about three months' time one of 
my plants had damped off, and the other had 
made no growth. Fortunately, a friend chanced 
to speak to me about a Hoya in his conservatory, 
whioh he said he kept standing in water, and 
which he manured heavily, the result being that 
it bloomed almost incessantly. I went home and 
repotted my plant in loam, fibrous peat, and 
rotten manure, giving it plenty of drainage at 
the bottom of the pot. I then stood it in a 
saucer and watered it well with liquid-manure. 
This plant has never been allowed to get quite 
dry sinoe— it has grown rapidly, has bloomed 
freely, has shown no sign of soale, and is now 
■endingout long sturdy growths. This Hoya is not 
a cool greenhouse plant, therefore give it a tem¬ 
perature of 60 degs. if possible; it makes a good 
deal of root, and therefore needs plenty of pot- 
rosin. The soil should be one part peat, one 
well-rotted manure, and two of good fibrous loam. 
Train dose under die glass.—A. G. Butler. 

—- Better delay the repotting, and also the 
propagation from cuttings, till March. The 
pots must be well-drained, and the soil 
should borough and fibry, and mixed with sand 
and some oharooal to keep it open. Loam and 
peat in equal parts, with a dash of leaf-mould 
added, will grow all the strong-growing Hoyas 
well. Keep the plants rather ary in winter; 
bat after growth begins more water will be re¬ 
quired. Syringe freely in spring to keep the 
leaves dean.—E. H. 

- These are as easily propagated from 

cuttings as oommon Pelargoniums. They will 
■trike freely at almost any season of the year, 
but they will probably do best in the early 
spring months if they are inserted In sandy 
■oil, and are placed in a warm propagating 
house; they like plenty of heat when in a 
young stats to promote a healthy free growth. 
February would be a suitable month in whioh 
to repot the old plant.—J. D. £. 

9498.— Blight in a conservatory.— 

Dust the plants infested with insects with 
Tobacco-powder, using one of the elastic instru¬ 
ments sold for the purpose. The following 
morning syringe the plants with soft-soap ana 
water, or some of the inseotiddes sold for the 
purpose may be used, in solution, according to 
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the directions given by the makers of them. 
Jeye’a Gardener’s Friend is a good Insect killer, 
and it is cheap. It forms an emulsion in water, 
and has great oleansing effect, and does not 
injure tender plants when used according to the 
directions given.—E. H. 

— For killing green or blaok-fiy in a con¬ 
servatory there is nothing safer than soft-soap 
dissolved in water. If this is used in a proper 
manner it will destroy the Insects and do no 
barm to the plants, whioh is more than I can 
say for some of the insecticides i o often reoom 
mended by manufacturers. Most, if net all of 
them, will destroy inseot life, and do more or 
less injury to the tender growth and foliage of 
the plants. For this reason I can confidently 
recommend soft-soap. If the oonaervatory is a 
high one, and the creepers are near the roof, you 
must apply the liquid through a garden engine. 
An ordinary syringe will not have force enough 
to reach all parts of the plants. For suoh plants 
as Tacsonias, Habrothamnnses, Lapagerias, and { 
similar hard-wooded plants, 3 oz. of soap to one 
gallon of water is not too much, but care must 
be taken that the soap is well dissolved before 
uaing it. Before applying the liquid move any 
plants that are standing under the creepers, j 
especially those in flower, or they may set 
injured. Repeat the application on the third 
day after, and your enemies will disappear. For 
plants that have tender growth and foliage 2 ez. 
of the soap to one gallon of water is strong 
enough.—J. 0. C. 

9396 —Plants for an unheated conser¬ 
vatory.—I think than rather a meagre list of 
flowers has been given. As far as my experience 
goes, plants strongly grown outside will flower 
very well if brought into a sheltered place. I 
potted some Chrysanthemums and Daisies (i e , 
Chrysanthemum Lencanthemnm), and put them 
into the oomer of a oold, damp area. I forgot 
all about them, till last week 1 went and found 
them flowering well. Schizostylis ooccinea and 
Pansies, if brought in full of buds before the 
frosts set in, will flower well in any dark corner; 
the important point is to grow them strongly in 
rioh soil before bringing them in.— Brandall. 

Olerodendron fallax. —At no season of 
the year are the bright-coloured blossoms of this 
plant more welcome than at the present time, 
though its period of blooming is by no means 
limited to the autumn and winter months, as 
flowers are often produced at other seasons. 
Though this Clerodendron is a large, bold- 
growing subject, it can be snooesifnlly flowered 
in the shape of dwarf specimens in small pots, 
and treated in this way it is available for many 
purposes, where large pianta would be inad¬ 
missible. Unless & an exceptionally large 
structure, it is seen, perhaps, to the greatest 
advantage when treated in this manner, as a 
group of plants, none of whioh are muoh more 
than a foot high, but all terminated by a large, 
loose terminal duster of intensely bright crimson- 
ooloured blossoms, is very telling. To obtain 
plants such as this, the cuttings may be strnok 
either in the latter part of the spring or the 
beginning of the summer, and shifted on into 
pots 5 inches or 6 inches in diameter. The 
cuttings root quickly, and in their oase the 
principal oantiun necessary is not to keep them 
close any longer than one oan help, as they very 
soon beoome drawn, when, of course, the plants 
will be taller before they flower. As the objeot 
is to keep them as dwarf as possible, they should 
at all times have a good light position assigned 
to them. Apart from the growing shoots, this 
Olerodendron is readily propagated by onttings 
of the roots (a method, by the way, available for 
the increase of several others, notably the hardy 
C. triohotomum), and seeds often ripen, from 
whioh young plants can be easily raised. Seed¬ 
lings generally flower in a young state, but the 
method of propagation that I prefer is by cuttings 
of the shoots, and if care is taken in the selec¬ 
tion, they may be relied upon to bloom when 
required. This Clerodendron needs liberal treat¬ 
ment and to be kept free from red-spider, whioh 
often attacks the under sides of the leaves.—T. 

9492.— Propagator for raising seeds. 
— the best applianoe for raising plants from 
seeds and striking onttings is an ordinary 
garden frame. The frame should be raised up 
on a hot-bed formed of equal parts stable- 
manure and Oak leaves. This gives a more last¬ 
ing heat than the manure by itself; but not 
everyone oan get leaves, and in that oase the 


manure will do by itself; but the onttings 
should not be put in until the violent heat has 
subsided and tnere is a nice sweet atmosphere. 
Some Coooa-fibre refuse should be put in to 
plunge the pots containing the seeds or cuttings 
Ul—J. D. E. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS,, 

Questions.- Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondentsfollotc the rule I 
here laid down/or their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden , Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Piulishkr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece qf paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should Uar 
tn mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance qf date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be. classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knoicledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to m entio n 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


9675.— Anger's Quince.—will this Qnlnoe do well 
if allowed to grow mo Dear ungraded ?-Islander. 

9576.— Training a Plum-tree.-How oan I train a 
Malden Plain tree Into a dwarf fan-shaped specimen ?— 

T. E. Wood. 


9577. —Palme for a room.—What are the beet dwarf 
kltds suitable for a room, and that will do well in it with 
oare and attention ?-Gnoses. 

9578. —OhlDa Roses in a sunny window.—Will 
someone kindly Inform me whether China Roeee will grow 
in pote in a sonny window ? -8. Hatnfs 

9579. —Tea Roeee for pot culture.—will eomeone 
kindly give me the names of a few of the newest end finest 
Tea Roeee for pot collars andergUee? Not olimbers— 
L. E. 


9580. —D wari. Pompone Chrysanthemums — 
Will someone kindly give me the names and ooloure of six 
of the dwarf eel varieties of them enitable for pots ?— 
Georgs. 

9581. —White Thorn as a Pear stook —will 
someone who has experienoe of the White Thorn kindly 

f ire his opinion as to Its suitability as a Pear (took ?— 

8 LAND SR. 


9682.—Growing Eaoharis Lillee and Cycla¬ 
mens.— Will anyone of the readers of Gardkning kindly 
lnstrnot me fully now to grow Enoharie LIUee and Oyole- 
mens!—M. Bint. 

9583.—Hardy herbaceous plants for a north 
border.— Will someone kindly tell me the names of some 
hardy herbaceous plants for a border feoiog north ? Soil, 
heavy.— Beginner. 

9584 —Show Auriculas. — I should feel muoh 
obliged if eomeone could tell me the names of about halt- 
a-dosen good show Auriculas, and also a good plaoe to get 
them ?- Lady Amateur. 

9585. —Potting Llllum auratum.—Would eome 
reeaer of Gardening kindly tell me the best time for 
potting bulbs of the Llllum auratum to have them in 
bloom in August T—T. O. 

9586. — Hlmantophyllum mlnlatnm not 
flowering.—Will eomeone kindly give me directions as 
to the coil, temperature, and general treatment required 
by this plant T—On in a Fog. 

9687 .— Pruning Morello Cherry-trees.— I have 
purohaeed several ot these trees. How far should they 
be pruned baok ? They have made growth more than a 
a yard long in some oases.—J. B. 

9588. —Gooseberries for exhibition.— I wish to 
grow Gooseberries for show In the coming season. Will 
eomeone kindly name half-a-doien of the beeb kinds for 
the purpose—red sod white ?— Amateur. 

9589. -Potatoes for show.— Would eomeone kindly 
give me the names of two ronnd end two kidney Potatoes 
for show purposes, and how to treat to avoid the skloe 
being soabby f Ltght soil.— Highlander. 

9590 —Transplanted fruit-tree stocks.— I, early 
In November, transplanted eome Quince end Paradise 
esooks. Will It be safe to graft thtm next April T The 
roots were very fibrous and abundant —Islander. 

9591.- Horizontal trained frult-treea— What 
spaas have the side branohee of hortsontal trained wall 
froit-treee to be from eaoh other, and has the leading stem 
to be out baok to form the aide branohee ?—T. E. Wood. 


9592.—Dark and pink Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses. —Will someone kindly give me the names of two 
very dark Roeee ? Also two pinks of good slae, very double 
and vigorous growers, and free bloomers ? —Amateur. 

9593 —Treatment of Euoharle Lilies —Would 
someone kindly tell me the beet time for potting Enoharie 
Lillee to have them bloom In August T 1 have had them 
reeling under the stand in the vinery einoe October — 
T. 0. 

9594.-Growing Tomatoes under glaes.— lam 
creotlng a epan-roif greenhouse, 80 feet by 14 feati in 
which I wish to grow Tomatoes chiefly. It le divided In 
the middle. 1 have plenty of beat—via., five 4-inoh pipes 
In one division and three 4-lnoh pipes In the other. A few 
hints on culture of the beet red variety will oblige, aUo If 
best In pote or otherwise.— Constant Reader. 
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9595. —Chrysanthemums after flowering.— 
Should Ohrysanthsmuma be oat down now (outdoor*) otter 
blooming', end ou the oultlngs be etrnok In the open air T 
If not, how and when 1* the proper time to do it ?—W, 
Hollo. 

9593 —Treatment of Erica hyemalie. — Some 
time ago 1 had a plant of Erioa hy small* given me. It hae 
flowered beautifully, and I ahould now be vary greatly 
obliged for any Information at to in future treatment? 
Also will it flower again, and when?—S. P. R M. 

9597.—Halloing a Mushroom - house. — Will 
someone kindly give me a good idea of building a mode¬ 
rately large Mashroom house (to ba heated) where I oould 
also foroe Rhubarb, Seakale, LUy of Valley, fco. ? I ehould 
like full particular?, if poeeible, oost, Ao.— Spuing pibld. 

9593.— Mareohal Niel Bose in a pot —Would 
*'J. O 0 ” kindly tell me what I am to do with a Mart¬ 
en*! Niel Rose in an S-inoh pot? It made a ehoot about 
10 feet long In summer—the only shoot it bar. Can " 
shift it now I see two Rosea formed ?— Hioitlardbr. 

9599.— Pruning Clematis Jackmani, Src. — 
understand in pruning title Clematis it is the usual praotioe 
to out oloee down to the roots early in spring. Will some¬ 
one kindly Inform me If this is neoeseary year after year ? 
Also what is the bast time to plant, and best soil do use ? 

F. W. 8. 

9603 —Largest Goose her < y.— Will someone kindly 
tell n.e the name of the largest Gooseberry in cultivation, 
red or white, suitable for my soil—via , light eandy-loam ? 
Exhibition, not proAii, is the objsot. Loo silty, Mid 
Surrey. If more than one of the same slat, pleas* 
names.—G. H. L. D. 

9601.— Mareohal Niel Boses in a greenhouse. 
—I intend having a lean-to greenhouse, 12 feet by 9 feet, 
and 8 feet high at back, and heated with hot-water pipes. 
Could I euooesifnlly grow the above Rosei on the baok 
wall trained on wire with a Vine growing on the roof ? If 
so, when would be the best time to plant ?— J. M. 

9602 —ChaumoutelPearsVahrlvdlllng.—Oanany 
one kindly tell me why my Ohaumontel Peare this seaeon are 
shrivelled and dry, although some are not yet ripe ? Is it 
from being old trees, or from some fault about the roots ? 
And how oan It be remedied? They are growing lu a 
walled garden, and the soil is loam.—M. Tuson. 

9603 — Tacsonla and Mareohal Niel Bose in a 
conservatory. —I hevs a Taosonla and a Martohal Niel 
Rom climbing together in my oonMrvatorv, the roots 
being planted oIom together oattide. The M inhhal Niel 
is not doing well. Would it be advisable and tat 4 to tear 
the roots apart at this season of the year ? -TioiDiTr. 

9604.— Pan - trained fruit - trees.— I have some 
young fan-trained Plum, Pear, and Morello Cherry-trees. 
Would someone please to tell me what I have to do with 
the laterals, about 2 Inches long, whloh spring from the 
main sterna? Have I bo out them baok, or fasten them to 
the wall between the main branches for extension?— 
T. E Wood. 

9305.— Hybrid Perpetual Boses —Will someone 
kindly inform me whether the following list of Roses are 
free bloomers?—Alfred Oolomb, Daks of Edinburgh, 
General Jaoquimenot, Julee MargoAin, Magna Oiarea, 
Marie Baumann, MpivelUe de Lyon, Senateur Valeae, 
Ulrich Brunner, Loals Van Houte, Charles Lefebvre, and 
La Franoe.— Robbbud. 

9’03 — Plants in an attic.—I have anattlowlth a 
large skylight in my house, and during these late frosts 
the temperature has not been less than 43 dege. at night, 
and, of oonree, getting muoh warmer, aonordiog to the 
weather. Will anyone kindly tell me what plants I oan 
grow successfully? What are the best for foliage, and 
what for bloom ? -Yorkshirb. 

9607. —Glass tar a farnery. —I am cresting a fernery, 
else 7 feet by 5 feet, opening from a window over a bal- 
oony, with a west aspeot in South Hampstead. I shall be 
glad to know what kind of tinted glass to employ whloh 
will enffioiently tnteroepb the rays of the sun, which reaoh 
the house about oi e p.m. In summer ? I wish to dispense 
with any temporary shading or blinds.— Suhs muK. 

9603. —Oranges rrom pips.—About three or four 
yean ago I put some Oraoge pips into a pot; they rooted, 
and now 1 have three nios looking trees, about 3 feet high. 
They have not yet had any blossom, or ebow any eigne of 
bearing fruit. I would be thankful for any information 
about their culture. If they have to be grafted, and If so, 
oould I graft one with another, and when to do It?— 
Yorkshire. 

9609 —Babbits eating the bark of young iralt- 
trees.— The rabbits get into my garden. They have 
gnawed the bark off many cf my young fruit-trees, leaving 
them like bleaahed bones sticking in the ground. Can 
anyone kindly advise me as to treatment of the injured 
trees, and tell me if there is any means of rendering the 
bark of those yet untouohed lees toothsome to these peeta ? 
—Anti Bunny. 

96 10— Wire worm a In a kitchen garden.—I 
have a piece of kitchen garden, about 16 yarde or 17 yards 
long, by 9 yard* or 10 yards broad, in whloh 1 grow P*ar, 
Carrots, Onions, Celery, Ac. It is muoh Infested with 
wireworms. Oan anyone kindly tell me of anything (and 
proper quantity) to apply likely to destroy them without 
preventing the ground being cropped during the oomlng 
spring and summer ?-S Dubby. 

9611 —Bjda eating Currants — In Uardhrhso, 
No 5<)3, it Is recommenced to eyrlnge bush fruit-trees to 
prevent the buds being taken after pruning. This Is an 
extraordinary plaoe for birds; they generally leave 
*>he buds alone, but they take the young Currants off the 
bunohee as soon as they distinctly form. It Is some small 
bird. I shall be obliged if someone oan tell me what bird 
It is, and how to prevent It ? I do not think it is any of 
the tite.—Cufor. 


9012.—Frosting or colouring glass — Would 
some kind friend nelp me In the following difficulty ? I 
have a greenhouse, adjoining a parlour, overlooking a 
baokyard. want to frost or colour the glass so as to hide 
(ho objectionable view, but not to obscure the light. I 
should like something of a warm tint, whloh would not be 
s fleeted by the wet and want frequent renewing. Any 
information as to best material to use and how to apply 
would be gratefully reoelved. -Hsathhebidi. 


9613.— Sweet Briers— Iq November I planted boom 
8west Briars in good soil and stable-manure. What treat¬ 
ment do they require to make them healthy and bushy 
planto? Thsv are 3 feet Ugh. 8outh aspeot.— H. Buck- 
lbt, Harpurhey. 

96(4.—Climbing perennial plants.— I have a bay 
window, about 13 ft. high, south aspect!. I want to oover 
top oI possible. Will someone kindly say 
what kind of oreepen are the best to plant to m*ke a good 
display, when to plant, what kind of soil, and how many 
plants shall I require? Also what oreeper is the beet to 
go with Ivy In a baokyard garden, wall 7 ft. high, wood 
trellis, east aspeot ? I have tried Hop, failed, Ivy fl rarish- 
ln * Little or no sun. ground overtopped with a building. 
—H BrcKLiT, Harpurhey . 

^•—Perennial plants for edging.— I want - 
neat dwarf plant for edging. I have been told that 
London Pride, 8ea Pink (Armerla maritime). Oandvbnft 
liberie sempervirent), and golden variegated Dead Nettle 
(Lamlum macula tuna aureum) are very good planes for 
edging, the latter particularly. Are they raised from 
seed, or how ? If seed, when to be sown ? If plante, when 
to be planted? I have not seen golden Dead Nettle ad¬ 
vertised In GARcatniva, nor oan I And it In any oatalogue 
that I have.—H Bucklst, Harpurhey. 

9316.— Celery going bad.—Will someone kindly tell 
me the cause of Celery going had ? The hearts, or what 
should be hearts, are one solid stick, like that of going to 
•eed, and the heart rotting, eo that only the outside 
leaves are good. They are of a tremendoua size. They 
were grown In strong pig manure. Would this be the 
oause? They were rather neglected In earthing up, and 
then the succession of earthing was followed rather quickly. 
Was that the oauee of being earthed too high ? -they 
are 1ft. 9"n. long. Would be thankful for an experienced 
man's view.— G. Smith. 

9617.— Boss-tree In an old garden -Oa taking 
an old garden, whloh hae for some years entirely been 
neglected, I found, on clearing away the rubbish, among 
other things a Rote-tree whloh has made nine or ten 
•lender rods of this year's growth from the etook, about 
10 fewt long, besides growth from the old wood. It la, I 
think, an old-fashioned olmber, but is planted under a 
south pallng-t. 0 ., north aspeot, only 5 feet high. I 
euppoee these rode are far too many to be allowed to re- 
main; and as they cannot support themselves, and the 
paling Is so low. I proposa to out all but two, and train 
these laterally right and left each tide of the plant. Is 
this right?—A J. 

9618 — Lime-treee.— I have an avenue of Limes in 
my garden, bordering a road, whiob has sunk some 10 feet 
below the level of the soil, whiob is kept baok bv a retain- 
'J** 11 - The trunks of the trees, whloh are from 80 feet 
to 40 feet high, are 18 inches to 2 feet from the wall. Are 
the trees safe, or is there a danger of eoms of them being 
blown down, and bringing the waU with them? Would 
It be any good to pollard them, or are they too old to do 
that without utterly spoiling their appearaaoe? If out 
down, would the timber command a sale, and what trees 
should they be replaoed with ? Any advioe will be very 
aooeptable.— Anxious. 

D. 981 u 9 r Ul ^ lp « wo ° <1 in Peaoh-trees. — The 
Peaoh-trece here have a deal of unripe wood In them ; it is 
all quite green on the under-stde. This hae been the oaee 
in previous year?. I hoped to avoid it this year by ttklng 
all the old wood out as soon as the fruit was gathered, of 
whloh there was but a thin orop; there was none on the 
front trellis. The setting of the fruit was all that one 
oould desire, but they fell off before they oommenoed to 
e well. I oame to the oonolusfon at the time that it waa 
the unrips state of the wood that oauaed them to fall, and 
th*n decided to remove all the old wood as soon a? the 
fruit would be gathered, in order to give the young every 
oianoe of ripeniog. If anything, they are worse this time 
then when the old wood was left on to the later end. The 
house Is a lean-to on a south wall, with plenty of ventila¬ 
tion, having a Aow-and-rctarn 3-inoh pipe. Uatll the pre¬ 
sent winter I have had the bourn full of plants, whiob 
prevented the home being left open bnl in famuble 
wea ther. Toil tlmi lb li empty, the lights ooefeloneUy 
open. It has been the praotioe to does the house for 
nartlng when the buds began to ewell. The temperature 
Inoreeeed from 46 degs. to 50 degs., and 55 deg*. at setting 
time. They improved by this treatment rather than with¬ 
out heat, but in order to meet my employer's wish to have 
them ae late as possible they were not pushed on afeer 
arriving at, or rather turning, the stoning time. At far ae 
I oan see, they are doomed to failure next season beoause 
of their green state. I should be glad of any information 
that would assist me In the matter. -B. C. 


TO OORBBSPONDBNT& 

We ehould be glad if readers would remember that tee 
answer Queries by poet, and that tee cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondent*, or insert Queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Bushcy .-.Moat probably the Christmas Roses are grown 
In exhausted soil, and that Is the oauee of their having snob 

deformed dowers.- C. P. G. -Globe Arbiohckei are In 

season in summer, and Cottager's Kale and Purple Sprouts 
are In use throughout the winter. Taeslde sprouts should be 

gathered Arst.- Bineleawu.-The Camellias are kept 

muah boo warm, aod that no doubt la the oause if the 
failure. Try aooler treatment la the future. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FBUTTS. 


*% Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name ehould always aooompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor cf Gardrnui# Illub- 
tratrd, 87, SouthampUm-street, Strand. London. W.C, 

Names of plants. — L. Attenborough. — Gtrrya 

elliptic**.- H. Buckley.— Cannoo name a plant from one 

tiny leaf. - Horic*. -Erloa hyemalie.— C. H. Reid — 

1, Asplenimn viviparum; 2, Nlphobolut Lingua ; 3, Daval- 
luTyermanl; 4, Bleobnum oooldentale; Others next week. 

- A. M. Burnett.— 1, Asplenlum bulb item m: 2, Poly- 

•biohum WoUastoai; 3, Polysttohum Qoriaqeum : 4 Pterie 
tgetpula; Others next work. 


WINTER PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPETITION. 

Winter effects in gardens are often very pretty. 
We propose to have a Photographic Competi¬ 
tion to show them. A very good teat of a 
garden, especially a pleasure or ornamental 
garden, is whether It looks well or not in winter. 
The plea and pancakes of the bedding-man t hf n 
show their least attractive character, and it is 
a poor plaoe that depends on them ; but, on the 
other hand, when people recognise the 
absence of form and beauty that the bedding 
system means, and adorn their gardens with 
trees and ahrabs of beaatifal form, the winter 
effeots are often excellent. It it a good plan 
to leave the stems of all hardy flowers to 
stand for the winter, ae, whether blaoks, 
browns, or greens, they all help the picture. 
Hardy Ferns add to it very muoh, whether 
they get brown or remain green. Oar country 
has the great privilege of growing many ever¬ 
greens that wul not anrvive over a large part of 
Europe and Northern America. These are m their 
beet character in winter. Even the alpine flowers 
will help ns, if we will only let them. Many of 
them assume their deepest green and most 
charming colours in winter. Trees which are, 
unfortanately, to commonplace people unattrac¬ 
tive in winter, are really in their most beaatifal 
form then. We mean the summer-leafing trees of 
norbhern regions, trees of which a great many 
adorn oar gardens, and which, from the Oak 
down to the Apple, show their beauty of form 
best at that season. In winter-time nowadays, 
when the greenhouse art hae been brought to 
snoh perfection, there are numerous beaatifal 
flowers indoors. To all these things, and to 
any objects of beauty in the garden during the 
present and oomlng season, the competition will 
apply. Photographs of the effeoba of froet or 
rime on trees in winter are not what are re¬ 
quired. Intending competitors will please to 
bear this In mind. 

The following are the rules to be observed by 
all competitors:— 

First.— Ths photographs, whloh mast be mounted, may 
be of objects in the possession of either the sender or 
others; bat the souroe whenoe they are obtained most be 
stated, and none sent the copyright of whloh is open to 
question. Thera is no limit ae to number and no fse to 
pay. The E liter le to have the right of engraving and 
publishing any of the ohoeen photographs. 

Sboond — The name and addreee of tn« sender, together 
with the name and desoriplion of the obj cote shown, ■hnwM 
be plainly written In ink on the baok or eaob photograph. 
This is important, and ahould be attended to. 

Third.—A il oommunloablons relating to the oompeUttoa 
must be addressed to the Editor, and marked " Photo- 
graphio Competition.” All oompatilora wiihlng their 
photographs returned if not suooeseful, must enclose 
postage sumps of suffiolent value for that purpose. 


Five 

Guineas. 


Digitized by 


Gck igle 


List of Prizes. 

To the sender of the best collection'! 
of photographs of gardens, plants, > 
or flowers taken in winter ...j 
To the sender of the second Three Guineas. 
To the sender of the third ... Two Guineas. 

The other competitors will for each photo¬ 
graph chosen receive the sum of half-a-guinea. 
The competition will be kept open until the last 
day of April. 

BIRDS. 

9573.— Pood for doves. —White and ring¬ 
doves do very well on Dari (Indian Wheat) and 
white Millet in equal parte, throughout the 
year, whether they are moolting or not If 
yon deeire to give them more stimulating diet, a 
■light sprinkling of Hemp-seed will be gratefully 
received; but excepting during the moulting 
season, or in very oold weather, this seed should 
be avoided. My doves stood 9 degs. of frost last 
winter without the least sign of discomfort; 
they, therefore, need not belcept warm at 
season—indeed, they are more hardy than most 
English birds, and if ooddled are apt to oatoh 
oold. If your doves should get a oold, whiob 
yon will at onoe discover by their coughing and 
sneezing at intervals during the day, open their 
mouths and administer one or two pills in the 
form of pepperooras, dropping them into th* 
baok of the open bill and seeing that they ars 
swallowed. This medioine is generally an 
effectual remedy.—A. G. Butler. 

Our readoikfwill kindly remember that see art glad Co 
rtoeioe for engraving any suggesttos or beautiful moto- 
*************** cf gar Asset of 
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HYGIENE” ENTRANCE HALL 


WARMING STOVE, 


9820 —An unhealthy Game fowl.—I bought a I 
Game oock, one yea* old. It appeared healthy when It 
otme. After it had been here about a fortnight it com 
raenoed to ewell about the eyes; then a lump osme 
between the wattles. The wattles then oommenotd to 
•well, eo that it oannot plok anything oil the floor. I 
thought it must have got a severe oold. The plaoe where 
it is kept now is more open than where it was. Will 
someone please bo tell what it will be best for me to do T 
I emitted bo state the bird had been fighting; but I could 
find only one mark on the wattles. The bird is not out.— 
J. W. 0. 

9021.— Keeping pheasants.— will anyone kindly 
tell me bow to set about making a plaoe to keep a few 
pheasants in an orchard with a view to getting early eggs! 
Would wire-netting do ? How big a run must one oock 
and five here have? When would be the beet time to 
start 7 -B. H. 

Dark-coloured eggs.—All the breeds 
known as Aaiabioa—that is to say, the Coohins, 
Brahmas, and Langshans—lay dark-coloured 
eggs. Plymouth Rooks and Wyandottea also 
lay egcB more or less tinted. Next, we have 


t Thc leading Stove in the 
U.S. of America. 

The most easily managed 
Stove ever produced. 

Burns continuously throughout the 
winter. Gives evfn tern rrafc rs to 
all parts of the house. The cheeiful 
fi>e can be seen through mioa doorr. 
Numerous prize medals, pros*reports, 
aud testimonials from all parts of the 

Before ordering a stove write for 
revised Prioe List, frea by port or on 
application at »-h"w Rooms, 1?, New 
Oxford-street, W.O. 

HARRY HUNT A CO., 

BPXOIAUSTS FOB STOVE WORK. 


SIMPLEX 
1 GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * v ***** * * 
_S H ******** SKYLIGHTS, & 

horticultural work. 

No Special Contract required. 

No Zinc, Iron, or Putty Used. 

jjgY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 

GROVER&Co. (Smtb.), Engineers, &c. 

Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., CityRd., London, N. 

WRITE FOR 

ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS, AND FULL 
* * * * PARTICULARS *8ENT POST FREE). * * * * 


LEAN-TO CONSERVATORY OR GRlfiJfiNHOOTE. 


larkamy preuy •• - »«> 

a for krectinq COMPLETE (with brickwork), 
of London Bridge. Pr jportionate priori in 
i oountry. . , 

Hot Water Apparatus (fixed) extra as below, 
ioe H W. Ap Size Price H.W Ap_ 

£'9 10 £5 5 20ft. by 10ft. £32 0 &> 15 

1ML by 8ft. £21 0 £5 15 ?5ft. by 12ft. £15 10 £7 10 | 

ISft by 9ft £28 0 £8 5 30ft. by 13ft £*H 0 £8 10 

ILLUSTRATED SHEETS of Conservatories. Greek 
houses kc with Prices for Erecting and Heating, FREE. 

SURVEYS MADE IN A.NY P ^^. OF TJ? prkr NTRY 
FREE OF C HAR GE. Designs and Estimates FREE. 

DEANE & CO. 

Horticultural Builders and Hot-water Engineers , 

wiMSfeot I LONDON BRIDGE. 

“cTfrazer’s executors, 

Horticultural Builders, NORWICH. 

No. 60 -CHEAP CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

Lights glazed with 21-cz gla*s, and painted three ooats of oil 
colour and fitted with iron handle. 

^ ^ lar8e Bt00 ^ ^ 8P * 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN, GREENHOUSE, 
OK, WINDOW BORDER 8HOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET, POST F dEE, 


HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH 


G. II. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Trinity College, Dublin. 

Contains full particulars of very remarkable ducoveriea 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how crops of Vegetables may 
be largely Increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, and 
Fruit Trt*es m%de to bear in abundance, Selection* from 
Hnndiels of Testimonials. Post free from 

JAKEMAN & CARVER, Printer8, Hcreford. 

OH R YS AN TH B M DM C UTTIN GS. —40 choice 

VJ distinct vars.. 2a. post free; 100, 5a. List free.-H. 


HUGHES’ in ( 1ect?cide 

Fir Tree OIL 

FLORISTS AND NURSERYMEN SHOULD NOT 


BE WITHOUT IT. 

Dog and Bird Fanciers should all use it. 
Housewives should use it as a Disinfectant, 
Bleacher, and Cleanser when washing Under 

Sold bv Seedsmen and Chemists, Is. 6d . 2s. 6d., & 4a. 6dj 
4 gallon 7s. 6 d., 1 gallon 12s. 6d., or less in larger quantities. 

A Treatise on FIR TREE OIL as an INSECTICIDE, 
its application to Plants and Animals, sent Post free 
on receipt of application, addressed to 

E GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Manchester. 

Wholesal* from all the London Seed Merchants, 
and Patent Medicine Houses. 

NEW YORK.—Fqtxk w A Sows. _ 

FISHER & SHARPE’S 


Set of Six diminishing sises, £110*. Lean-to Pattern, £17s 6d. 

Orders value 40a. and upwards Carnage Paid anyRail- 
way Station in Enpland and Wales; also to Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast, and equal stations. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Greenhouses, Garden Frames, 
Propagators, Handlights, Ac., post free for six stamp-._ 


D. HORROCK 3, Tyldeslry. 


J^lOK FROST” 

Has commenced his work of destruction again. 
PROVIDE YOURSELF WITH ONE Off 

DOLLOND’S IMPROVED REGISTERING 
THERMOMETERS. 

Poet free, 8 In. long, 2s. 6d., 10 In. best, As. 

8 -In. Boxwood Thermometers, at 9a. per dozen. 
"Bixe's” Patent Double Registered Thermometer, 7s. 8d. 
Rain Gauges, 10s 6d. The Gardener's Aneroid Baromet r, 15s. 

Pollond.1. Lndgats-htlL * 62. Old Broad-at.g.C 


GREENHOUSE STOVES 


AND 

Warming Apparatus at Stores’ Prices. 

SEND FOR LISTS TO 

FISHER & SHARPE, 

172, Queen Victo ria - street, RO. 

WARM YOUR CONSERVATORY 

With the New Patent. 

“ RELIANCE” CAS 
BOILER. 

} Fixed inside with per- 
’ feet safety. 

G. SHREWSBURY, 

* 112, Newgate sk, E .C. 

_ of improved llvt 

l a B1IVtids and Appliances, with dran-ioge and 
w " Yk(T NEIGHBOUR A & ON3,127, Hfch Holborn- 
Established 1815. N.B.-Vide Geo. Neighbour * 8oui 

lo QanPBWiwo. April to July- __ 

Boakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mata, 

imZ L None Cheaper.—WAT^Olf * BOUXjL HQ, 
Tbames-street, London, 3.0. 


CANVAS. 

PROTECT >•«« PLANTS & CLASS 

From Damp, Frost, and Cold Winds. 

A perfect non-conductor of hecU , keeping , wherever 
it is applied , an evzn temperature. 

Made from Prepared Hair and Wool. 

To be obtained of all Noraerymea & Seedsmen, or 

BENJN. EDC1NGT0N, LONDON BRIDGE, 3.E. 

Noth -The words 14 FRICI D0M0’ «« registered 

under the Trade Maike Act, and ac> unauthorised person* 
using this Mark will be proo eeded again st._ 

ft ARDENlNG MONTHLY PARIS.—Reader* 

VJ are requested to note thatGARDRNiNO is published aUoln 
a monthly form, neatly bound In a wrapper, at W. per ojpy 
past free, 8d. In this form It is convenient for reference, »»• 
tnr kaanlnff with a view to binding on the completion 


GREENHOUSES, GREENHOUSES 


All intending purehavers should call or Bend to the Royal 


apparatus 

oomplxte 


Arch Horticultural Works. Bradford. The principal builders 
to all the Nobility, Gentry, and Nuneiyuien in Yorkshire 
and nr rrounding district* The beet and cheapest makers in 
the Kingdom. Cataloguer, post free, 2 stamps. 

W. ANDREWS A Co., Horticultural Builders, Bradford. 

'PATENT SUPPORL’b lor Hyaointhu, &o., for 
1 glasses or pots, no tying required, 2s. 6d. dozen. Price 
Litis on application.—WILLIAMS BR08. A CO, 77, Per- 


tfCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. — Chamber* oi 

Offices, at 63, In weil-Ughted, thoroughly fire-proof 
ary building. Buttes, three, six. or more rooms. Strom 
3 , lift, warmed passages, speaking tubes, hall porter, an< 
3Q fc housekeeper. Moderate rents.—Apply at the Offloi 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 



MOT WATER 1 APPARATUS 


PIPES COWPUTC' 1 FROT ■ffi-fO* 


8ENUINE 8AR0EN REQUISITES 


Willesden Water - Repellent* 
R0T-PROOF SCRIM. 

pOR Shading <Jreenheoeea, Ferneries, Pvwtof- 

A . ‘i? 10 of Tender Plants, end various Hortloc Jtuial, Doauatto, 
end Manufaoturtag Purposes. 

PHoee from la. per. llneel yard. 58 inches wide lepprozL 
' Very durable, end quite worth the additional expense ovm 
the ordinary material.”—O. H. Qoodmait, Rsq., Wandsworth. 

I heee need your Scrim for greenhouse blind*, and It to as 
C jod now a* the flret day it wee pat up (four years sgol. I have 
rcommended it to many friends"—", r*. :j. E 7 W«avoa.r, 
Ssq., Patent Offloe. 


Heattnian's 

TELESCOPIC 

LADDERS 


■RBST COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, la. 3d 

if 1° 8i \ ck> tor ]U " 15 ,or We., 20 for 20s.. 30 fat 

»*. Two-ton truck, free on rail, 30*. Flnuet Orchid Peat, 
8. pevsaok Beat Brown Fibrous Kent Peat, 5«. per sack, 

B for Vk f>,1 Ratal. RUflk JTiKr,.,.. A. _--L r m l 


B<»t Black Fibroua Peat, 4s. 6d per saok, 5 for 
2^*- Uoaree Bedfords Silver Sand, Is. Bd. par bush; 14s 

K i »oo, 25§ Pa t Ton. Pure Leaf Mould. Yellow Fibroua 
ni, and Peat Mould, eaoh, 3s. per saok. Fresh Sphagnum 
Mo “' M. per busb., 6s sack. Hort. Charcoal, 2* Sd. 
per bush, 8s. per sack. Best Raffia, 9d. per pound, 14 lb. for 
w*. Half-Inch Hunt*, Bone Oust, and other manures. 
Ruwia Mata, from 10s. to 22i. per dot. Virgin Cork, Flower 


(UNIVERSAL PATTERN), 

Swedish Fir Sides and Biroh 
Roegs, 8 feet long, to kxtrnd 
to any height up to 14 feet, or 
de'aoh and form 2 


8RPARATS 

/^pT l»'*den or a pair of nonm steps, 
lor general use either in the 

_Garden, Conservatory or the 

U Duie. 

Seined and Varnished, and 
C*rriage Paid for 22i. Bd., cash 
<rlth order. 

Many other sizes made. 


Boiler and Pipes complete from 30s. upwde. 


1 PATENT CHAMPION (HEATER ft.^jPF.S 


u* r TOOPH S I 

PATENT WELL KNOWN ^ 

hot-water boilers. 

Made of Oopper or Iron In any form for 
Heating every description of Greenhouse or 
Conservatory. Most economical and efficient 
Boiler made. Burns oil or gas. Vixen 
£rame Heaters, Perfect Propagators. Simplex 
Fumtgators, Ac. New IllvktratedCata¬ 
logue and Estimates Free. 


WILLESDEN ROOFING 

For Summerhouies, Potting Sheds, Fowl TTmm—. And All 

outdoor structures. 

Names of Large Users, Full Lists, Samples, Prises, Crass 

WILLESDEN PAPER A CANVAS WORKS, 

WlUe»4en Junction, London, W.W, 

DlfOI*: London, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Few- 
eastle. Sheffield. Nottingham, ho., ha. he 


J. H. HEATH MAN & Co, 

2. Endcll-street, 
and 11, High-stroot, 
Bloomsbury, 
LONDON, W.C. 


COMPLETE SATISFACTION CUARANTEjED 


y c. T00PE, F.R.H.8., A CO 

Stcpnoy Sq . London, K. 


IOOUA-NUT-FIBRE REFUSE (by Obubb's speoiai process), 
tacks, Is. 4d. each; 10 sacks, 12s. Sd.; 16 saoks, IT*. Bd.; 
10 sacks, 80s.; 25 saoks, S4s.; 10 saoks, 17s.; 40 sacks, 35s.: 
Wsacks. 40s. Truok-load, loose, free on rail, 80s. Limited 
quantities^ Q speolal quality, grsnalated, in sacks, only 

GENUINE ORCHID PEAT, 8s. 8d. per sack; 5 sacks, 40s. 
BEST BROWN FIBROUS PEAT, 5a per sack; 5 for 
22s. 8d. BLAOK FIBROUS PEAT, 4s. 6d. per sack ; 5 
for 30a OOARSE SILVER SAND, Is Bd. per bushel; 
14s. half ton ; 24s. per ton. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Compost, 
Leaf and Peat Mould, Is. per bushel. Tobaoco Olotb or 
Paper, Is. per lb. Speolal Manures, Peat-Moss Litter, 
Crushed Bones, Virgin Cork, Ao,. Ac. Write for Prioe List 
Terms, strictly Cash with order. 

IHUBB. ROUND. * CO., Wont Ferry Road, 
[111 wall London.!. Bank ere: Smith, Pay ne.&Smlthr. 


'aim* 

* 10,674. 


^Mulator, awarded the SILVER Mien at. (let 
PRIZE) by the R. H. Society In 18S3; .till standswithout 
rival for POWER. EFFICIENCY, and ECONOMY. 

n£^o KI F WELL * Co - hold on « of LARGEST 
WS* 8 01 *PpU*noes IN THE COUNTRY, 

nolndlng overy boiler of known merit and excellence. 

for Channel Islands delivered from our Warehouse 


HAYWARD & CO.’S 

PRIZE MEDAL 

, . CREEHH0USE 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 9 ft. 
• r 4y^ < ^ QvSy high, 5 ft. 6 in. to eaves. 

III KN\'\ i ViN Vt -£3 10s. L crmnlete Awarded 
||Priio Muiai for our im- 
I | f I B j proved Portable Green- 


PROFITABLE TOMATO CR0WINC. 

SAR'IY BRUIN k CO.’S, iaexyentire detign, 30 by 10 
e reo. ed In acy part up to 15J miles fcuocejs guararto-d. 

Fixed, glazed, paintoi, and heated, complete, 

Full particnlar*. 

cur anticipation. 


8t Hellers. Apply to our Agent, W. H. blCKSOBt, 
St. Peters, Jersey. 

Illustrated Catalogue lcontaining guide to amateurs on tfat 
hot-water apparatus) free on application. 

OHA& P. KINNELL a OO- 

IRQNFOUNDER8 AND BOILER MANUFACTURERS 

65a, Southwark Street. London. &JL 


HoRTiri LTi-RAi, Works LEICESTER 


CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS 

Foxborry-road, Brockley, London. 

_ Illustrated List* of Greenhouses from £3 post free. 




Boiler and pipes heated hy oil or gas, 35s. Portable alow 
unbustion Boi.er lfi ft. of 4 in pipe and fittings, complete, 
3 lus. Send alxe cf hcu*e required heated Propagators for 
■^■■cuttings, bulb*. 31s IUust rations, 1 .tamp,- 
[U B81TT B , winstanley- road, O lapham Junction, London. 


Before ordering Conservatories, Vineries, Ac., send for 
pecial Price List, post free, or Nrw Illustrated Catalogue 3 
Oret-nhousee from £3. Span-roof Forcing-boose. 3J ft. 
£^ 22s. 6d ; 6 ft. by 

t. Garden LighU. 4s. Bd. each. Entlmatea given for Heating 
pparatuses, ho. Beet work only at ruasonable prices. 

PEARCE & HEATLEY 

The North London Horticultural Works, 


GLASS. HORTICULTURAL GLASS, 

Free on Rail in London, packag e induced. 

15ax., ICOft. llor., lOWt. 15i a. 200;t. 21o*., 200 
4tbs 0*. 6d. - 13s. .. 18* 6d. .. 25s. 6d. 

14 ® 6d - - 21®. 6d. .. 18s. 6<L 
The following is a list of sixes alwajs It stock; 
by 8, 12 by 9, 12 by 10. 14 by 10, 16 by 12, 18 by 12,10 by ! 
10 by 16, £0 by 18. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Our speciality. 

Jw\ I 12 feet Ion*. 8 feet wide 8 feet 

Bj III . h, 8 h - 5 feot to taT ee £7 5s., 

I j f( I in I Hj I ; Bl ijl Cbrriago i aid. Satisfactiongnar- 
■ I, | ff UBi-lf JJ antetd or money returned IUul- 

l|i : I rr | i : Mi jJlijlll J trated Uj,w - Tostlmoniato Irta 
IMyilHUimuyi oVBRENDS Workr, Wtmt- 
__ Green, Tottenham. IomIor, F . 

SPECIALLY CHEAP ENGLISH CLASS. 

00 *qra., 15 os., 12 by 8, for 8/6, and of fl ox., for Uffi 

W „ •• 15* „ 8, „ 9/8.U- 

00 .. .. D „ 9, ,, 96, 12- 

00 M .. 12 „ 10, „ 10/8, „ H M 14/ 

00 •• •• IS „ 11, „ 12/- „ ,, „ if/. 

00 m .. M „ 10, „ 12/- m 17/- 

00 .. n 12 „ 12, „ 12/- M N „ If/. 

00 •• i. 18 „ 8, „ 12/- „ , „ 17/- 

30 •• n 16 „ 9, „ IV „ „ „ 17/ 

^ •• •• 15 .. 12. „ 12/ „ „ „ 17/ 

JT sqra, 15 os., 8 by 6 for 9/-1 170 sqrs., 15 os.. 9 by 7* for S.« 
J?.. .. 8* .. »* 9/- 150 „ „ lo 8 „ 98 

^>11 ,V* h 9/-1 150 12 ,.8 M 9,8 

Putty, Id. per lb., put up in oiled paper. Packing Oases in- 
lud- d, free ou rail at Leeds. Special Lines : 100 sqr*., 21 ox.. 


) by 8,12 by 9, 12 by 10. 14 by 10, 16 by 12, 18 by 12, JO by 12 
„ 10 by 16, 20 by 18. 

L»r^e cases of glass for cutting up, tires averaging 54in. ly 
Hu., in 15:z., at ltd. per foot, and in 2lor. at 1 jd. per foot. 
M,t '**" “ advance on the above prices. 

own war.house ly expeiier.ced 
* —~^lng is guaraoteed. 

3, end guaraotred to be 
; Putty, Id. per lb 
lartitieB, when ipecial 

, —--— -f post mentioning this paper. 

J. B. RORIN'-ON, WColessle Ltad and Cists vVarthount*. 
_31, Moor Lane, Cripplegate, London, K.O. 

DO NOT ORDER 

QREENHOU8E HEATER uncil you have had 
^ 1 llustrated particulars (free) of Phllllpa s Pateut Hot water 
A pp raius for oil or gas. Haves at least 75 per cent, of fuel 
No f moke or BmeU; great beat ; no trouble; 4-lnob pipes. 
W al er bolls In 20 minutes. 

Price from 25s. 

Apply CHAPMM, CHAPMAN A CO.. 
_Barwick-stroot, Birramf'ham. 

[ C. STEVEN8, HORTICULIUKAL, 

and NATURAL HI8TORV SAL* 

, L%J B8 ' D Kln « ,lreel * Oorenl-gardon, London. Kstak- 
fihed UfO. Balts by auction n-»rU HTsry day Oatalowms 


dais is cut and packed in wir. h 
mu-, therefore quality of gla/a *nd paokii 
All Glass is p t on rail f-e-: of charm 
in scund condition. Paint, 4d. per lb. 

Please writ* for prioes for larf 
quotation wili be tent by return of 


THE ORIGINAL MAKERS OF PORTABLE 
GREENHOUSES. 


3 LASS Description GLAS 

For H OR TICULTURAL and every other purpose. 
PUTTY. PAIST. DIAMONDS, and Resetting. 
Propagating-glasses, Hand lights, ho. 

■ ADE & S >N, 130 High Holboro, W.C. 

ESTIMATES FRE ?. 
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Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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IUDEX 


Aimtilon* in winter .. 632 Currant*, birds eating .. 639 Gardena, small .. ..637 Manuring. 629 Plants, hardy herbace- 

Artichokes, Jerusalem.. 638 Epacrises. 639 Gooseberries for exhibi- Mignonette .. 639 oils, for a north border 642 

Ataccia cristata .. .. 631 Erica hyemalia, treat- tion . 639 Mushrooms in boxes .. 636 Plants, perennial, for an 

Auriculas, show .. ..634 mentor. 632 Gooseberry, largest .. 6*0 Myrtles, growing.. .. 632 edging.6W 

Bouquets, button-hole, Escallonia macrantha, Grasses. ornamental, Nitrate of soda, using .. 638 Plum-tree, training a .. 639 

malting. 637 planting. 633 and Helichrysum3 .. 633 Oranges from pips .. 640 Poppies, fringed .. .. 6*1 

Briers, Sweet .. 63* Eucharis-leares turning Greenhouse .. 639 Orchid, thi Tatne Moun- Poultry and rabbits .. 6*4 

Calceolarias, herbaceous 630 yellow. 633 Greenhouse, boarded, tain (Disa grandidora) 639 Primroses in winter .. 640 

Calceolarias, shrubby .. 630 Evergreens, cutting back 633 felt round a .. 637 Outdoor garden .. .. 630 Primulas, Chinese, not 

Celery going bad.. 633 Ferns, hardy, North Greenhouse staging .. 637 Pampas and other opening their flowers 632 

Cherry - trees, Morello, American .. 63* Heaths, autumn-flower- Grasses, growing 631 Ouestions and answers.. 642 

pruning. 640 Ficus elastica, strik- ing.63) Peaches, unripe wood in 6*0 Rhubarb, planting .. 633 

Chrysanthemums after ing. 632 Himanbophyilum minia- Pears, Cnaumontel, Rose, Bramble (Rosa 

flowering. 639 Frame, aspect for a .. 638 turn not flowering .. 633 shrivelling .. ..6*0 polyantha) .. .. 633 

Chrysanthemums, dwarf Emit garden .. 630 Hollyhock, the .. ..641 Pelargoniums, Zonal, Rose, MarJchal Niel, in 

Pomponc .. .. 633 Fruit-tree planting .. 640 Hoya, treatment of a .. 633 some good 632 a greenhouse .. .. 63* 

Chrysanthemums, out- Fruit-trees, fan •trained 640 Hydrangeas, growing .. 63* Photographic competi- Rose, Marshal Niel, in 

door . 638 Fruit-trees, horizontal- Leeks for exhibition .. 633 tion, winter .. 643 a pot .. 633 

Chrysanthemums, treat- trained. 640 Lilies, Eucharis, treat- Plantains on a lawn, Roses, China, in a sunny 

ment of. 639 Fruit-tree stocks, trans- ment of. 633 destroying .. 637 window .. .. .. 63* 

Clematis Jackman!, planted. 640 Lilium auratum in pot. Plants for an amateur’s Roses, Hybrid Perpetual 63* 

pruning. 635 Fruit-trees, young, rab- treatment of 633 greenhouse .. 633 Roses, Hybrid Perpetual, 

Conservatory, blight in a 637 bits eating the bark of 639 Lilium auratum, potting 633 Plants, hardy flowering. dark and pink.. .. 63* 

Cucumber-frames, heat- Garden, kitchen, wire- Lime and soils .. .. 643 of easy propagation and Roses, Tea, for pot cnl- 

ing. 636 worms in a .. .. 635 Lime-trees. 635 culture.641 ture .634 


Rose-tree in an old 

garden.63* 

Savoys and their cul¬ 
ture . 635‘ 

Season, mildness of the 642 
Seeds, propagator for 

raising.633 

Snowflake, summer .. 641 

Soils, clayey, treatment 

of.629 

Tacsonia and Marechal 
Niel Rose in a con¬ 
servatory .. ..63* 

Thorns (Crataegus) .. 633 

Thorn. White, as a Pear 

stock .640 

Tomatoes under glass, 

growing.637 

Tomato plants, raising.. 636 
Town garden, work in 

the.639 

Vegetable garden .. 630 

Violets, single .. .. 640 

Week’s work, the com¬ 
ing.630 


TREATMENT OF CLAYEY SOILS. 
Many who have garden ground cleared of crops 
and not yet dug will be tempted to interfere 
with this long before it is wise to do so. Re¬ 
tentive soils or those of a clayey nature during 
mild and wet weather, such as we have 
experienced most of this winter, require the 
most careful treatment, as these, if dug too 
soon or while yet in a very moist or saturated 
state, will be ruined as far as free working is 
concerned for several years. Better not 

dig at all than disturb them now. These reten¬ 
tive soils are composed of very minute particles, 
much more so than is the case with those of a 
freer character, and by good cultivation they 
can be rendered by far the most fertile. The 
aim should be to bring about their thorough 
disintegration, and if they cannot be well laid 
up to frosts, the pulverisation must be accom¬ 
plished later on with the aid of the drying 
March winds, sunshine, and rain. If it is not 
possible to wheel on the manure or to dig the 
ground without causing it to bind badly, they 
should be put off until they can l>e done 
properly, the delay being a great gain in the 
end. Clayey ground trampled on or wheeled 
over in wet weather binds l>adlv, and no 
amount of exposure short of a long fallow will 
restore it to a more free-working condition. As 
it happens, the pasty, congealed surface soil is, 
during the process of digging, buried rather 
deeply or where pulverisation is an impossibility, 
ana there the lumps remain, first in sodden 
masses, and during the summer in hard dry 
lumps, which are of no service whatever in 
supporting any crops that may be growing over 
them. Not till it is possible to walk over 
ground without causing it to bind badly should 
it be dug, and it is certainly not fit to wheel 
over when it hangs to the lxiots badly. 

When the ground is frozen quite hard, a 
good opportunity is afforded to wheel or cart 
the manure on to land prior to digging. Some, 
in addition to getting out the manure, also 
attempt digging the ground, and this, again, is 
a mistake. If the surface is merely broken up 
or loosened, this favours pulverisation to a 
renter depth than would otherwise be the case, 
t must be remembered that it is the quick 
thawing that effects the desired end, this, 
following the alternate contraction and expan¬ 
sion of the frozen moisture contained in the soil, 
completely loosening or breaking up the quite 
large masses. When, however, large frozen 
spits of soil are buried deeply, this naturally 
has a cooling effect on that portion of deep soil 
surrounding it, and the thaw is very slow in 
consequence, the result being little or no 
pulverisation. Instead, therefore of 

Digging hard frozen ground, defer the 
operation till it is not only thawed, but also 
comparatively dry. It is no uncommon practice 
to continue digging after much snow has fallen, 
and this is even worse than burying frosted soil. 
Rain is colder than the ground on which it falls, 
and, it is almost needless to add, buried snow 
is even more cooling in its effect. One great 
drawback to heavy soils is their liability to 
become and remain much colder than those of a 
lighter nature. The iMtoi;, in very ymany 

Digitized by CjQOQlC 


instances, rest on a gravelly or naturally quickly 
drained subsoil, and these are not so easily 
injured by haphazard surface treatment. A 
perfect system of drainage and the exercise of 
good judgment as to when to dig ami when to 
let the surface alone will more than compensate 
for any disadvantages that apparently dishearten 
many cultivators. 

There are, however, some clayey soils that 
are exceptionally difficult to manage. Even 
these may be got into fairly good working order 
and be made to produce good crops of vege¬ 
tables, but not if they were touched when in a 
greasy state, or say when they cannot be walked 
upon without the feet slipping badly. I have 
seen such clayey ground dug when water and 
thawing snow lay on the surface, and when 
water actually stood in the trenches, the process 
being more like preparing clay for bricks. I 
have had some experience with the lead-coloured 
London clay, and also with the yellowish fine¬ 
grained clay that abounds in the Wealds of 
Kent and Sussex, than which there are none 
more difficult to manage. Not only do these 
require to be dug when the surface at least is in 
a comparatively dry state, the spits being laid 
up like bricks set on edge, so as to expose them 
as much as possible to the action of frosts, 
winds, sunshine, and rain, but before they can 
lie rendered fit for the reception of plants and 
seeds they have to be well separated with the 
aid of Canterbury or heavy two-tined hoes. The 
Somerset clay is not nearly so tough as the 
Weald of Kent clay, and can be more quickly 
got into good working order. It is, however, 
remarkably retentive, and if interfered with in 
wet weather it becomes very pasty and difficult 
to correct. Badly managed, it fails to get warm 
in a wet summer, while should a dry season be 
experienced it cracks badly, the crops in either 
instance being most unsatisfactory. W. 

MANURING. 

J ust at the moment of writing the atmosphere 
is bright and clear, the frost is keen ana will 
probably be hard in the morning ; and thus is 
held out pleasant anticipation of a busy day’s 
work, getting out upon the spare areas of ground 
the well-cared-for, but now thoroughly decayed, 
garden refuse of the past summer and autumn. 
There can be no doubt but that in clear frosty 
weather there is hardly more exhilarating labour 
than is found in the wheeling of such refuse over 
the hard ground. If ordinary care be taken it 
could be done with absolute tidiness, and the 
work should cease whenever, under the influence 
of sunshine, the surface of the garden paths 
begin to soften. It is not only a source of satis¬ 
faction that an accumulation of garden refuse, 
thus decayed and prepared for use by several 
turnings, gives employment when frost shuts up 
other labour, but it also forms a valuable manure 
especially for flowers, or for those crops which 
need only moderately enriched soil. It would 
be a misfortune in any ordinary sized garden 
were no out-of-the-way spot set apart for rubbish 
accumulation. Some terribly nervous people 
are always in a state of alarm lest a small heap 
of garden refuse should, in decaying, generate 
some frightfully foul gases, elements of disease 
in the human frame. People who are always in 
such condition of terror, suffering from a mind 
diseased by apprehension, soon bring the body 


into the same state. This terror is, however, 
very alisurd and utterly groundless. Even the 
most offensive of vegetable matter, if in process 
of decay, can be readily deodorised by the appli¬ 
cation of slaked lime, or better still by a thin 
dressing of soil thrown over the refuse. Ordi¬ 
narily, however, there is little or no offensive¬ 
ness arising from decaying garden refuse, 
especially if such refuse consist of 

SnoRT Grass, weeds, Couch or Twitch Grass, 
Pea-haulm, leaves, or, indeed, any description 
of rubbish such as usually accumulates in a 
well-kept garden. In some cases the rubbish- 
heap is for the summer made to sustain the 
ordinary crop of Vegetable Marrows, and at the 
end of the season, if the soil used for the sur¬ 
face, with perhaps some manure also, be all 
turned up well together, a capital stack of 
manure is formed. Where it is not desirable to 
so utilise the refuse, it is best to make it into a 
tidy square heap, and to have cast over it 
during the hot weather house-slops or other 
j liquid compounds, which, if imparting little of 
manurial properties, will promote thorough 
decay. As in my own case, the refuse is accumu¬ 
lated behind a wall and adjoining an over¬ 
hanging shrubbery, it is quite out of sight, 
and gets from time to time a thorough soaking 
of liquid. Thus just now, having been twice 
turned, it comes out literally a valuable manure, 
and is very serviceable in fertilising our stiff 
clay soil. It is a curious fact, and an instruc¬ 
tive one, that whereas in ordinary moist and 
rowing seasons evidences of a good spring 
ressing of stable-manure soon disappear from 
the soil, a liberal dressing of the garden refuse 
so long endures, that when the soil is turned up 
a year later ample evidences of its presence are 
found. That is Decause the material contains so 
much of woody matter, and is, therefore, often 
richer in phosphates if poorer in ammonia than 
is animal manure. All through my gardening 
life I have strictly preserved garden refuse. 
Some of it is, perhaps, best burned, especially 
when it partakes of bushes or seedy stun. But 
even seedy stuff will, if left to thoroughly decay 
in a wet state, soon become harmless, as seeds 
invariably decay also if left in such a heap. 
Whenever seeds are found to be germinating 
externally the refuse-heap should be well 
turned, and with some heat created the seeds 
are soon destroyed by the fermentation. Gravel 
and other 

Road sweepings are best kept away from the 
refuse-heap. All the same, it is only where the 
gravel is unduly shingly and loose or the sweep¬ 
ing is badly done that gravel is thus accumu¬ 
lated. Any good sweeper should long previously 
have acquired the art of taking up leaves and 
other refuse from walks cleanly without picking 
up any gravel. In running out the decayed 
refuse now some supervision is needed to prevent 
none-too-cleanly labourers from overloading the 
wheelbarrow, or from otherwise shedding the 
dirt on the paths. Garden men, however, as I 
have often noticed, soon fall into their employers’ 
methods, and if tidiness be the gardener’s 
dominant feature, the labourers soon learn to 
acquire the same taste, ancl a very pleasant 
garden taste it is. The slovenly man, as a rule, 
makes for himself double the work that a tidy 
man does, and at his best is never tidy then. 
The refuse-heap once on to the spare plots and 
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duly spread, the poor birds will find in the 
manure much acceptable food, whilst the moment 
the frost breaks it can bo dug in, and the soil is 
thus admirably prepared for another season’s 
cropping. _ A. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from January 
11 th to January 18f/i. 

Assisted the blossoms in early Peach-house to set with 
the camel’s-hair pencil. This is done about noon, when 
the pollen is drv and active. An active person can soon 
go over a good 'sized tree. A little experience soon guides 
one to the blossoms in the right condition for the light 
touch which is necessary to set the fruit. During the 
time the trees are in flower a somewhat drier atmosphere 
is maintained, for the sake of buoyancy ; but a night 
temperature of 50 degs., especially in cold weather, is high 
enough. In carrying on forcing operations some allow¬ 
ance should be made for the condition of the outside 
temperature. A degree or two lower in sympathy with 
the atmospheric drop outside will be beneficial rather 
than otherwise, and will economise the fuel. Finished 
training the trees in the early Fig-house. The roots of the 
trees on the back wall run under the path, and from 
frequent syringing, damping, &c., the soil had got rather 
close. This has all been taken up, lifting the roots with 
care, and the space filled with turfy-loam, with about a 
fourth of old mortar, blended with broken bricks and 
ot.her ameliorating matters, such as charcoal, &c. Borders 
in such positions should never be altogether lost sight or 
touch of. Gave weak liquid-manure to specimen Eucharis 
amazonica lust throwing up flower-spikes. I am using 
Clay’s fertiliser for this purpose, about half an ounce in a 
couple of gallons of w’ater. Poinsettias also seem to like 
this mixture. Shifted Pelargoniums into their flowering 
pots ; the latter being well drained, and the soil rough 
turfy-loam and old manure well blended, and aired in the 
potting shed before use, pressed it firmly into the pots, 
leaving about an inch of space on the top of the ball to 
receive the water. I find the best way to obtain masses 
of bloom is not to over pot, and ram the soil in firmly w-ith 
the potting stick. The balls of the plants should be in a 
medium condition as to moisture when potted. They will 
then go for a couple or three days without water, if the 
weather should lie dull, without injury, when enough 
warm water should be given to moisten all the soil in the 
pots. I always use a rosed pot for the first watering, after¬ 
wards things fall into the regular course; no plant receiving 
w'ater without a tap with the knuckles on the side of the pot 
f> show its condition. Selected a few choice varieties of 
Fuchsias and placed them in heat to throw out shoots for 
cuttings. I like to get the first batch of cuttings in early. 
Sowed Cucumber and Melon seeds to come on in succes¬ 
sion. Planted a fourth lot of pots with French Beans. 
The pots are only half-filled with rough loam and old 
manure. The Beans are then planted about four or five 
in a 7-inch pot, and covered about an inch deep with 
lighter soil. The pots will be filled up as soon as the 
plants appear above the rims of the pots. It is not much 
use planting French Beans in a lower temperature than 
G f ) degs., if anything like quick results are required. In a 
lighthouse 5 degs. more heat will be better. Removed a 
bed of Alstrcemerias. Some care is necessary, as the roots 
spread some distance, and it is rather late for the work ; 
but I trust the new position, which has been well 
prepared, will compensate for the disturbance. The less 
they are disturbed when they are doing well the better ; 
at least, I think bo. But one wants to increase stock 
sometimes. Replanted Box edgings which had grown 
rather too bulky. Some people like to see large 
edgings when well kept; but I think the medium-sized 
edging looks best, and forms less harbour for slugs, and 
takes less labour to keep in condition. Box must be 
lanted firmly, or the frost mav loosen it, and then it will 
ie. I find it is a good plan after a severe frost to go 
round the newly planted edging and tread it down again. 
Planted Ivy under a Horse Chestnut-tree. This is the 
only thing that seems to thrive in such a position. 


Greenhouse. 

Autumn-flowering Heaths.— As soon as the 

flowers of the different varieties of Heath which bloom 
during the latter months of the year get shabby, the plants 
should be cut in. Where the soft-wooded sorts have been 
procured from the usual sources—those who cultivate 
them for sale—there is generally a difficulty in getting 
them to do well after they have bloomed, the plants as 
often as otherwise making no progress, or dwindling 
aw'av after pushing a few shoots. The cause of this is 
traceable to the excessive use of stimulating manures, 
which are used with the object of giving the greatest 
possible amount of size in little time. This necessitates the 

S lants being carefully treater! after they have flowered. 

efore cutting in the soil should be allowed to get a little 
drier than ordinary, but this should not be carried so far 
as to make it requisite for water to be given for a week or 
ten days afterwards. The varieties of Heaths in question 
are mostly erect flowerera, that if left to themselves spire 
up, so that the strength is absorbed by a few shoots that 
attain undue vigour at the expense of the side branches, 
leaving the plants insufficiently furnished at the bottom. 
To prevent this it is necessary to shorten the leading 
branches to about one-third or one-half their length. 
Little beyond this is required, as the branches that spring 
from near the base are better left intact. If during spring 
any of them Beera to be taking too much lead the points 
can be pinched back. Provided the plants are stood suffi¬ 
ciently far apart not to touch each other, and they re¬ 
ceive the necessary amount of light, it will be better to 
keep them a little* closer than ordinary for a few weeks, 
dispensing with side air for the time. This will help the 
new growth to move. Early in spring they will require a 
shift into pots two sizes larger. 

ISpacrlses. —Where the early sorts of Epacris were 
treated during last summer in a way that favoured their 
coining into bloom at the beginning of autumn, their 
flowering will now be over. All these winter flowerera are 
more or less so determinedly erect in theirgrowth that if the 
knife is not freely used once a year the plants will soon 
get so unsightly as to Us useless,, DirectlMrthe flowers be¬ 


come shabby the pruning should Is? dope, for they at once 
begin to grow so that if the cutting back is deferred the 
progress made is wasted. The shoots should lie shortened 
to within about G inches of where they spring from. 
Previous to this allow the soil to get drier than ordinary. 
Afterwards, if they can be stood for a few weeks in a 
house or pit where a temperature of 45 degs. is kept up 
it will be an advantage, as the extra warmth will assist the 
eyes to push. When a little growth has been made the 
usual cool treatment will suffice. But all through the 
winter and early spring wuior muu he given cautiously, 
as at no time will Epavriscs hear so much root moisture as 
some hard-wooded plants require. In spring a shift into 
pots one or two sizes larger than tho-e the plants are now 
in must be given. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias.— Where the object is 
to grow the plants that were raised from see 1 sown last 
summer to a size that will admit of their flowering to the 
extent which they are capable of, the roots must not be 
allowed to get crumped. If the pots they now occupy are 
too small to give the necessary support until the time 
comes for shifting them to those in which thev are to 
bloom, they should at once he moved to others a couple of 
inche3 larger, as, if ever the roots get thickly matted 
against the sides of the pots during the early stages of the 
plants’ existence, the growth becomes stunted in a way 
that prevents them moving freely afterwards. Loam of 
medium texture that contains plenty of vegetable fibre is 
the best for quick-rooting subjects of this character; to 
it should be ambled a liberal quantity of manure, with 
some leaf-mould, and a sprinkling of sand. Plants of this 
nature should not he potted so hard —that is, the soil should 
not be pressed so closely as in the case of slower-growing 
things that require less water. 

Shrubby Calceolarias.— In the case of plants 
that have been raised from seed similarly to the herba¬ 
ceous sorts, or that have been propagated from cuttings 
put in during the past- season in the usual wav, thev 
should now be moveu into larger pots, as if at all cramped 
at the roots they suffer similarly to the herbaceous sorts, 
not moving freely afterwards. Give them soil such as 
advised for the herbaceous kinds. The plants of l>oth 
sections ought to be stood on sand or fine ashes, kept a 
little moist, as anything in the shape of dry air, such as 
arises from the hot-water pipes, is much against them. A 
humid atmosphere in their case is not only necessary to 
promote free growth, but it also tends to keep them free 
from aphides. Where young plants of the shrubby kinds 
have to be alone depended on for flowering during the 
coming spring and summer, they may Imj kept through 
the winter in a temperature of 40 degs., or a little higher; 
provided they have plenty of light and room this will help 
the growth materially, and will bring them into flower 
earlier. Old specimens of shrubby Calceolarias make a 
better display than young ones ; if fairly treated they will 
keep increasing in size, and remain in good condition for 
years. Plants of this description, that had their branches 
cut back in autumn, will now begin to grow ; when the 
young shoots are an inch or two long the plants should be 
turned out of the pots, and have two-thirds of the old soil 
shaken away. If the pots they have been in are large 
enough, they may be replaced in them ; if not, give others 
two sizes larger. With sufficient room the specimens will 
gain proportionately more size, and give more flowers. 
When such of the yellow varieties as the old aurca flori- 
bunda are liberally treated they attain a size that makes 
them more effective. With the aid of stimulants, and 
close attention in keeping them free from aphides, they 
will keep on flowering continuously all through the spring 
and summer. Few soft-wooded plants give so good a re¬ 
turn for the room and attention required as the yellow’ 
Calceolarias. 

Mignonette.—Mignonette raised from seed sown as 
advised towards the end of summer, and that were sub¬ 
sequently reduced to a single plant to each pot, w’ith the 
tojw pinched out to induce them to break, will now have 
made several shoots, and be large enough for moving into 
the pots in which they arc to flower. Six-inch pots arc 
large enough, as by the use of liquid stimulants, or dress¬ 
ings of concentrated manure, the plants will attain suffi¬ 
cient size to flower well. Soil such as advised for the 
Calceolarias is the right material for Mignonette. The 
shoots must be tied out so as to make t he plants dense 
and bushy. No second stopping should be attempted, or 
it will interfere with their flowering as early as they are 
required. They should be kept as hitherto on a shelf 
overhead close to the glass. Treated in this way they will 
be as stout and short-jointed as those that are grown in 
the open ground in summer with plenty of room. Plants 
of the sowing made later on, in winch "three or four have 
been left in a pot without being stopped, will also now re¬ 
quire shifting into their flowering pots, which should be 
similar in size to that which the earliest batch are given. 
These also must have os much light as possible. A little 
more seed may soon be sown, the plants raised from 
which will flow’er after the others, and will be found 
handy for cutting before a supply can be ha l from the 
opeuground. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

In the event of severe weather setting in many tender 
plants will require protection. In the country, where 
Spruce Fir or Yew branches can easily be obtained, their 
use will afford a good deal of shelter, especially against 

F ie rein g winds, which are often more injurious than the 
rosty indications of the thermometer. Dry substances, 
such as Bracken or Moss, are better protectors than any¬ 
thing saturated with moisture. Beds of Tulips and other 
bulbs now’ in active growth will be much benefited by a 
mulch of something light, such as Cocoa-nut-fibre or leaf- 
mould. It not only shelters the roots of the growing 
plants, but counteracts and stops the lifting power of the 
frost, which often do more injury than a low temperature 
in the disruption of the roots. In open weather weedy or 
Mossy lawns should be dealt with now’. As a rule, weedy 
or Mossy lawns require manuring, and the removal of 
the weeds or Moss is often labour in vain unless the 
Grasses are encouraged by liberal treatment. Weeds are 
more troublesome in lawns where the Grasses are thin and 
weak from repeated mowing, and the absence of proper 
manurial dressings. If the appearance was not so objec¬ 
tionable there would be no better treatment for a lawn 
than a good dressing of well decayed farmj ard-mariure ; 
besides its stimulating effect, there is some residuum left 
for the roots to lay hold of. Artificials stimulate for the 
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time King, but their effect soon goes. However, in this 
matter everybody must do the lieat they can according to 
their circumstances, and scarcely anything in the shape of 
manure will come amiss to a worn out lawnfi. Blood- 
manure is an excellent stimulant for Grass land. I think 
more use might he made of the many beautiful varieties 
of Ivy now’ in the nurseries. The small-leaved varieties 
are nice for edgings to beds and borders, and the larger 
leaved kinds form the best possible covering for banks, 
where Grass is a failure, and if not a failure, it is expen¬ 
sive, and troublesome to keep in order. Hollyhocks, 
Carnations, Pentxtemons, and other plants in frame*, 
must l>e kept on the side of dryness at the root till the 
days lengthen ; hut give all the air possible when the 
weather is suitable. Stock plants of Verbenas, Ageratums, 
Heliotropes, &c., may be placed in a warm temperature to 
induce a new growth to form cuttings next month. 

Fruit Garden. 

Pending the arrival of the time when own-rooted fruit- 
trees will be in sufficient numbers to meet the growing 
demand, the question of the best stocks for Pears 
and Apples will always be an interesting one. The 
advantages afforded bv what are termed dwarfing 
stocks are early bearing, with a less after tendency 
to make wood, and, consequently, if the trees remain 
healthy, a more fruitful habit generally. This is 
the ease, of course, only when things go right; but 
I have known cases where things did not go right, and 
a dismal failure followed. The (Quince loves moisture, and 
when used as a stock for the Pear, both the Pear and the 
stock will perish in a dry, poor soil, and all who wish their 
fruit-trees to take care of themselves, and find their own 
living, had better stick to the free stock. Under any 
cin.ruinstances, in a new’ departure in this matter the cost 
should l»e counted, for there must be rich mulchings over 
the roots, and in very dry seasons there will be artificial 
waterings required ; but trees that bear annually should 
compensate for this, and, as a rule, the roots remain at 
home, and the watering of a few’ dozen trees of this 
character is not a very heavy business to those who have 
any heart in the work. The constant habit of digging 
over the roots of fruit-trees is a great eneinv to fruitful¬ 
ness, and it is usually fatal to the w’ell doing of dwarf 
trees. The Worcester Pearmain Aj*ple is a very handsome 
fruit, and being a free-bearing variety, is well adapted for 
planting in the shrubbery for ornament. Some day I 
expect more will be done with fruit-trees in villa gardens. 
A gentleman told me the other day he should like to have 
fruit-trees on his lawn ; but was afraid of being overrun 
by those mischievous imps of l>oys. I daresay the ho\ 
w'ill have to be reckoned with in some way; but 1 
expect the trouble will be found, like most of our antici¬ 
pated troubles, much lighter when we have to face it. If 
not already done, Peaches in the open air should be un¬ 
nailed from the wall. This will retard the blooming some- 
what, and to that extent will be an advantage. The insect 
pests, the black and green aphides and the red-spider, 
are the great drawbacks to the culture of the open air 
Peach, especially to those who do not realise how vital to 
success is clean,"healthy growth. Something may be done 
to clean the walls when the trees arc loosened therefrom. 
A strong solution of Gishuret compound, or soft-soap and 
paraffin-oil, applied to the walls with a whitewash brush, 
will kill most, if not all, of the eggs hid away in the 
crevices of the brickwork. 

Vegetable Garden. 

In the vegetable culture of the future, manure and deep 
culture will, as it has done in the past, play an important 
part. If note is made daring a dry summer how freely 
plants grow in well cultivated land, where the manure-has 
not been grudgingly applied, in contrast with the half- 
cultivated, surface-polished gardens, of which there are 
plenty to be found, only one conclusion can lie drawn, 
and that is whatever else in life may fail, manure, if 
judiciously applied, and labour, persistently and honestly 
given, will surely not fail in giving results. In a 
general way, taking account of the many varieties of soil 
to be dealt'with, I regard .January os about the best month 
to wheel on manure and to turn up the earth's surface 
deeply and roughly. Dig it deep, and leave it rough now, 
and just before the crops go in, if it is necessary, give it 
another stir up with the fork. It, may not be necessary in 
all cases to do this extra forking. A good many years ago 
1 was working a heavy clay soil in Sussex, and the forking in 
my case there w’ould have delayed the seeding and plant¬ 
ing ; but the fork, in most cases towards the end of 
February or beginning of March, is a most useful tool- 
using it, of course, when the surface is dry. Bring on a 
succession of forced vegetables, such os Seakole, Rhubarb, 
Asparagus, Horn Carrots, and Ashleaf Potatoes, as re¬ 
quired. Forced Potatoes should be kept to one stem ; in 
fact, early Potatoes generally, whether forced or grown in 
the early border outside, are best confined to one stem. 
The crop is more even in size, and they are ready to dig a 
week earlier. All seed Potatoes should now be looked 
over and placed in shallow trays or boxes in some light 
place free from frost. Growth will soon begin now. 
especially where the Potatoes are stored in heaps, and this 
growth, if the Potatoes lie in bulk, must w’eoken the sets ; 
simply turning the heaps over is a great check upon the 
grow th of Potatoes. The seed lists are now’ coming in, 
and it is as well to make out the seed orders early. Mosst 
practical men pla<-e reliance on the well tried varieties, 
what I intend doing in the way of novelties will only in¬ 
clude a few’ things in small quantities for trial. 

E. Hobo at. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

No class of plants are more easily managed, more cer¬ 
tainly fioriferous, or more generally'suitable for growth in 
the town garden, whether indoors or out, than what are 
known as Dutch bulbs. However smoky the atmosphere, 
or confined the situation, good bulbs are practically certain 
to flower; the only thing being that, unless carefully 
managed, those grown inside are rather apt to become 
drawn up, or “ long-legged ” where light is not too plenti¬ 
ful. To avoid this, there is nothing like keeping them as 
near the glass as possible, whether in a room or green¬ 
house, with a little fresh air whenever possible, and to 
avoid crowding. Nearly all may be successfully forced, but 
though some will stand much'more heat than others, too 
much is apt to weaken them and thus work harm. With 
a very gentle warmth, however, such as the early Roman 
Hyacinths, and the Paper-White, and one or two other 
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varieties of NareisRus, may lie hail in hloom by Christmas, 
ami from this time onwnnt until the following June a 
constant display of beauty and fragrance combined may 
ne kept tip bv means of n little management. In rulditioti 
to the ordinary run of Hvacinthn, Tulips, Narcissi, Ac., 
there are a large number of almost, cnually beautiful and 
easily managed subjects of this class that might be much 
more frequently seen with advantage. I refer to the Ivina, 
S|Miraxis, lAchenalias, Freesias, Habianos, Krythroniunu*, 
Cyclobothras, and others, all of which *ueceea well under 
pot-culture, and flower at various times during the spring. 
.Home of the strongest .Sotneu that were potted early may 
now lie brought into a little heat, but at this early season 
they must not be forced too hard. Bottom-heat is of the 
most importance to them at present, in order to induce 
theta to made plenty of fresh root* first, and then will the 
crowns start naturally and strongly. Bulbs of Begonias 
and (.iloxinias should now be looked over, and any decayed 
ones removed ; if they are so dry os to be at all shrivelled 
or limp, they should lie slightly damped—surrounding 
them with damp Coroa-Abre l* the best wav of doing thin. 
A few of each may be started for early blooming if 
derired, but it is early enough yet, especially for the Be¬ 
gonias, which get very weak if the light is not propor¬ 
tioned to growth. Look out for mice where Crocus bulbs 
are planted, and, if present, take steps to trap or poison 
them. Now is the time to knock up a frame or two, or 
even a greenhouse, in readiness for the spring work. No 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE THREAD PLANT (ATACCIA 
CRIST ATA). 

Iv reply to **J. H. II." and two other querists 
we give the following details of the culture of 
this handsome plant, and also a cut which well 
illustrates a fine specimen of it. This Ataccia is 
easily grown, provided a few things essential 
for its existence are kept in sight. It is found 
indigenous in Malacca, occupying moist, damp 
situations; this shows that It should always 
be kept in a comparatively high temperature, 
and that the soil should never be allowed to 
get dry. The fact of this and muny other 
plants luxuriating naturally in swampy ground 
often leads to their being subjected under 
cultivation to a course of treatment that is 
fatal to their well-being. It is frequently 
supposed that because a plant grows in a state 
of nature in soil saturated with stagnant mois- 


an inch of crocks in the bottom. The soil 
ought to consist of the l>est fibrous peat, with a 
good portion of the earthy matter shaken out— 
four parts to one of tine broken crocks and sand 
in equal proportions. Secure them in the pots 
with two or three small sticks, and give enough 
water to settle the soil. They should then be 
placed under a propagnting-gloss, but not kept 
so close as many things would require to bo, or 
they will lie liable to rot. They should stand 
on a moist bottom, in a temperature of TOdegs., 
or a little over, in the night, and 10 degs. 
higher in the day with sun-heat. They must 
be shaded from the sun. In the course of a 
month or six weeks they will be well rooted, 
and should be placed on a side shelf near the 
gloss. The plant likes plenty of light, but will 
not well bear exposure to the sun in bright 
weather. When they have got inured to the 
full air of the stove, if in the smallest pots 
advised, they should lie moved into others an 
inch larger, with soil similar to that in which 



A fine specimen of the Thread-plant (Ataccia crHtata). Engraved from a photograph. 


to.vn garik'ii is complete without a little gl;v$<i, and even a 
cold or uuheated house or pit is wonderfully useful, and 
far better than none. B. C. R. 

9542. —Growing Pampas and other 
Grasses. —Most<»f this family seem to flourish 
l>est in a deep and fairly rich sandy loam, ami 
where their roots can penetrate to a damp 
stratum. The finest Pampas Grass I ever saw 
grew on a lawn sloping to the south-west, and 
well sheltered, but not many yards from a small 
lake ; soil, a rich loam, resting, I think, on 
clay. If poor, the soil should be manured, 
but di not give too much. Nearly all the 
smal’er Grosses succeed in any good loamy soil, 
and are very little trouble to grow.—B. C. R. 

- One very important noint is to choose 

a sunny situation ; but if sheltered from north 
on 1 eait winds, so much the liettcr, as there is 
an element of tenderness in the Pampas Grass. 
In order to induce a strong growth, trench the 
ground 2 feet in depth, and add plenty of rotten 
manure. Be sure and plant liefore April, and 
by no means in winter. Water well when 
needful till the plants get established, and then 
all trouble is over, and the second year you will 
have fine specimens. A mulch of litter round 
the crowns in winter is beneficial. Arondo con- 
Hpicua is a good comnfifiiSn to the Tlmnas 
Gross.—by OQ Iv 


ture, an imitation of this is essential under pot 
culture; whereas with these moisture-loving 
subjects it is just as necessary that their pots 
should be well drained, ami the soil in which 
the roots are placed of such a character as will 
allow the water passing freely through it, as it 
is with plants that exist naturally in drier 
ground. Anything approaching a sour condi¬ 
tion of the soil, or deficiency in the drainage, 
will quickly cause the roots of the Atacciatorot; 
after which it is very difficult to prevent the plants 
from dying, as when reduced to this state they 
are slow iu forming fresh fibres, ami the soft 
nature of the leaves and stem is such as to 
cause them to flag and shrivel up. The plant is 
Propagated by division of the side shoots, 
which are thrown out from the main stem. As 
these are produced but sparingly it increases 
slowly. The side shoots aro generally emitted 
near the surface of the soil, and in a few months 
after their ap|>carancc push out roots from the 
l»ase, independent of those that support the 
plant. When these have attained an inch or 
two in length, and arc about to enter the soil 
(in which state they will generally be found 
towards mid-summer), the side growths may be 
taken off with these roots attached, and placed 
singly in 4-inch or 5-inch pots, according to the 
strength of the crowns. The pots should have 


they were first placed; admit a moderate 
amount of air every day all through the sum¬ 
mer, give plenty of water to the roots, and 
moisten overhead with the syringe in the after¬ 
noons when the house is closed. About the 
middle of Scpteml»er the temperature should lie 
lowered 5 degs. in the night and 7 dogs, or 8 degs. 
in the dny, more air given, and both shade and 
syringing discontinued ; as the days get shorter 
reduce the heat a little more, and keep through 
the winter in about this temperature. During 
this season they make little growth, and should 
not have nearly so much water, but on no 
account must the soil be allowed to get so dry 
as required by many plants at this time. When 
the days lengthen at the beginning of March 
raise the heat 5 degs. in the night anti 6 degs. 
or 8 degs. with sun-heat, giving a little air in 
the middle of the day ; they should then l>c 
shifted into pots *2 inches larger, nnd the soil 
used should oc as before. When the weather 
gets warmer shade will lie necessary in the 
middle of the day, and the temperature should 
be raised day and night to the maximum point 
to which they were subjected the preceding 
summer. The strongest will most likely push 
up one or more flower-scapes through the course 
of the season, but, Abcsc . Wjill be much smaller 
than those that may be expected as the plants 
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get stronger. Treat in every respect as advised 
during the previous summer and autumn, again ! 
reducing the temperature as the days shorten, ! 
and winter as before. In the ensuing spring, ' 
about the same time, give them pots 1 inch or 
2 inches larger, according to the progress they 
have made ; but they must not at any time l>e 
over-potted, as they cannot endure too much 
root-room. A 10-inch pot is large enough for a 
full-sized specimen that has got several crowns. 
The strongest plants will in all probability form 
a second crown during the Beason, and go on 
i lcreasing each summer ; if it is thought desi¬ 
rable to increase the number of plants rather 
than to grow them into larger specimens, they 
may be divided and treated as advised in the 
first instance. But it is when they have got 
from three to five crowns each that they become 
the most effective, as in this size they will often 
push up four or five flower-stems at a time ; and 
when the plants arc strong they will also 
bloom oftcner. There is no 
Stated time for their flowkriko, as 
when strong they usually produce a spike of 
flowers from each leaf, coming in at intervals 
through the growing season, but most of them 
appear in the spring, when active growth has 
fairly commenced. It is not well to syringe 
them overhead at the time when the young 
scape is issuing from where it is produced—the 
inside of the base of each leaf-stalk—os this 
sometimes has the effect of causing it to damp 
off. As the plants go on the lower leaves will 
decay and fall off, leaving a considerable length 
of bare stem that will show a disposition to 
throw out roots ; if, when these appear in the 
summer, a little Sphagnum Moss is tied round 
the stem just under tne leaves, the roots will 
quickly push into it; the crown may then be cut 
off just under the roots, placed in a pot propor¬ 
tionate in size, and treated as advised with the 
smaller crowns, when it will soon get estab¬ 
lished. The stool that remains will push up 
several growths, as there is a dormant eye at 
the point where each leaf has been produced. 
These can either be taken off and grown singly 
in pots, or may be allowed to remain intact, if 
preferred. Each spring, just as the plants are 
beginning to grow, they should be turned out, 
and as much of the old worn-out soil removed 
as can be got away without breaking the roots ; 
and when they have occupied pots as large as 
already advised they may be placed in the same 
with fresh soil. This Atacciais little troubled with 
insects, its juices appearing to be of too crude 
a nature to be congenial to their tastes. Thrips 
may sometimes, though very rarely, make their 
appearance on the backs of the leaves, and can 
easily be destroyed by syringing. Should green¬ 
fly be troublesome, it is best dealt with by 
fumigation. B. 


9553.— Some good Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums. —In reply to “Novice,” I may say 
that Fiery Cross is quite a distinct thing from 
J. L. Baldwin, and it would be difficult to say 
which is the best; but I have never seen any¬ 
thing to equal the colour of the former, though 
something like it is found in John Gibbons and 
Nelly Thomas. Amy Amphlett I do not know, 
but Swanley White and Lily are much the 
finest whites yet brought out, as regards fonn 
and Bize of pip, though for ordinary decoration 
I would just as soon grow Queen of Whites 
Improved. Both Mrs. Joynson and Bridesmaid 
are extremely pretty, but I do not know that 
they are much better than Norah, which is 
certainly a very fine thing, but they are some¬ 
what different, and therefore desirable. I like 
Mary Caswell and Lady Reed as well as any in 
this class myself. Perdita I have not grown. 
There is a great deal in individual taste in these 
matters, and the condition of the plants makes 
a great deal of difference. I know w-ell that 
the newest are not always the best, but all 
the varieties mentioned in the article referred 
to are striking and worthy of cultivation. 
“ Novice’s ” list of singles is a good one, but he 
would do well to add at least some of those I 
mentioned, and it would need a good deal to 
make me discard some old favourite, such as 
Metis, Celia, F. Rauffer, Ida Walter, Amy Kohn, 
Omphale, and Queen Matilda. Dr. Morris 
and Rev. H. Harris are two very fine things in 
the soft scarlet section. Regarding the doubles, 
I would rather have one plant of F. V. Raspail 
than half-a-dozen of aqy of the others in the 
scarlet class, but ' ** 
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variety of colour ; Ludwig Terchl is also a fine 
colour. My choice of the best dozen doubles 
would be : Raspail, L. Terchl, Danae, Grand 
Chan, Faideherl)e, Mdine Leon Dalloy (a lovely 
blush, or pale lavender-pink, that everyone 
should grow), Belle Nancienne, Beauts Poiteim, 
Boule Noir, Thetis, Rosa Bonheur, Blanche 
Perfecta, and Swanley Double White.— 
B. C. R. 


ABUTILONS IN WINTER. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the deco¬ 
rative merits of Abutilons are, in the majority 
of gardens, somewhat slighted. Why such 
should be the case is a mystery, seeing that they 
are among the easiest of plants to grow, and for 
a minimum of labour produce a maximum of 
bloom. This, too, is not confined to the summer 
months alone, for under good management, and 
given a proper temperature, Abutilons will con¬ 
tinue to yield enormous quantities of bloom all 
through the winter months. 

Culture. — This is an extremely simple 
matter, as before said. My experience of 
them leads me to say that for producing neat 
specimens for arranging with other plants in the 
conservatory pots 6 inches in diameter are quite 
large enough. The plants, if obtained from cut¬ 
tings rooted early in the spring or the previous 
autumn, should be grown on under glass until 
June, and then placed outdoors in a sunny 
position for a couple of months or so. This 
treatment will enable the wood to ripen tho¬ 
roughly, which is conducive to floriferousness. 
The same method of culture is essential for cut¬ 
back plants, and these, if properly treated, will 
flower even more profusely than the younger 
specimens. Ordinary potting compost, such as 
loam, leaf-soil, and sand, will suit them admir¬ 
ably, and previously to their coming into 
bloom weak liquid-manure will be found advan¬ 
tageous if judiciously applied. The plants wdll 
bloom in an ordinary greenhouse, though, as a 
rule, they produce a larger quantity of flowers, 
and for a longer period, if given a temperature 
of at least 55 degs. 

For cut purposes the pretty bell-shaped 
flowers arc invaluable, and when judiciously 
arranged in a bowd or <*pergne are very effective. 
To produce these in quantity, however, it is 
essential that the plants be allowed ample root 
space, and further, to grow at wdll. They are 
among the most profitable of subjects to plant 
out in borders in a large conservatory. There 
they are effective, and, moreover, rarely fail to 
produce huge masses of bloom, especially if the 
structure be heated to the above temperature 
during winter. One old-fashioned conservatory 
with which I am acquainted in a northern 
garden has no less than a dozen huge Abutilons, 
varying from 1*2 feet to 20 feet in height, 
growing in it. These are planted out in a 
border of good fibrous loam, and the quantity 
of bloom they yield is amazing. I have seen 
large basketsful of flowers cut from them in 
mid-winter without being missed. No special 
treatment was given them beyond a Bevere cut¬ 
ting back in spring, and abundance of water 
during the summer. To procure large quantities 
of bloom this, undoubtedly, is the best method. 

The most useful variety among the wdiole 
class is Boule de Neige, a charming white flower, 
and w’orthy of a place in every greenhouse. 
Golden Gem, a free-flowering variety, is also 
worthy of notice, while the same may be said 
of Admiration, with pretty light-pink flowers. 
Mr. Irving is an attractive flower of a bright- 
scarlet colour, and The Gem has blooms of a 
deep-red shade with darker veins. Scarlet 
Gem is a dwarf-growing kind with small foliage 
and brilliant-red flowers. Lady of the Lake 
has pretty rosy-pink blooms, while for flowers 
of deep-crimson shade there is no better variety 
than Emperor. Of yellows there are plenty, 
for in addition to the above w r e have Cloth of 
Gold, Golden Fleece, Canary Bird, Queen of the 
Yellow's, Miss Terry, and others, all worthy of 
a place in collections of greenhouse flowering 
plants. The double-flowered kind, A. Thomp- 
soni fl.-pl. does not appear to be grown so 
extensively as it might be. The flowers are of 
a rich orange shade, with crimson veins, and 
very useful for cut purposes. C. L. 


9550.— Chinese Primulas not opening 
their flowers. —If the plants are healthy, 
the temperature right, anu light abundant, I 


fear the fault is inherent, and cannot be remedied. 

I should keep them until I saw the effects of a 
few days’ bl ight sun in the early spring, and if 
they did not expand then throw them away. I 
have never known Primulas refuse to open 
myself, but it is a well-known fact that many 
subjects, when highly bred, occasionally do so, 
and such flowers are often found to be of the 
richest colour. —B. C. R. 

9596.— Treatment of Erica hyemalis. 
—As soon as the plant goes out of blossom 
pick off the faded flowers and keep it in a 
cool greenhouse, well ventilated but not 
draughty. A little shortening of strangling 
shoots l>efore the new growth begins wtu be 
desirable, and the plant must never be permitted 
to suffer for w*ont of water. At the same time, 
water only when it is really required. The 
watering is the most important matter in Heath 
culture, and great care must be exercised. If 
the plant requires more pot-room it may be 
repotted during the spring, in April or May, in 
good fibry peat and silver sand, draining the 
pot sufficiently to ensure a free passage for sur¬ 
plus water. In July set the plant in the open 
to ripen its growth, and it will flower again 
next winter os profusely as it haa done this.— 
E. H. 

- Cut the flowering shoots over imme¬ 
diately below the low'cr flowers. The plant 
will not require much water in w’inter, but the 
soil must not get anything like dust-dry. When 
it starts to grow in the spring repot it and grow 
it on in a light position in the greenhouse. In 
June, July, anti August the plant will do best 
out-of-doors ; it will flower at the same time 
next season as it did during the past. Such 
plants produce their flowers but once a year.— 

9533. — Striking Ficus el&stica.— 

Where only a few plants are required, layering 
is the most expeditious and easiest way of ob¬ 
taining. The points of the shoots may be 
layered by removing a leaf from 9 inches to 
12 inches from the end of the shoot. Make an 
incision upwards through the joint about half¬ 
way through the stein, and bind a handful of 
damp Moss over the wound. Keep the Moss 
damp by syringing or otherwise, and in due 
time roots will form. Cuttings of Ficus elastica 
will strike in a brisk bottom. The best medium 
for striking them is moist Cocoa-fibre or saw¬ 
dust. I nave rooted them in quantity by 
plunging the cuttings in warm, moist sawdust in 
a propagating-bed, potting them up as soon as 
roots are formed. Single eyes or buds with a 
leaf attached make very good cuttings.—E. H. 

- Bottom-heat, with a temperature of 

about CO degs., is necessary to ensure the cut¬ 
tings making roots. Many put them in early in 
spring ; but if they can have the right treat¬ 
ment it is better to do so at once, as this gives 
them a longer season of growth. Only one leaf 
should be left to each cutting, and this should 
be sponged before insertion. Put them singly 
in small pots in sandy peat, and tie each one to a 
8tick,as the leaves, being heavy, they are otherwise 
liable to shift. Plunge the pots up to the rims, 
and keep the soil constantly moist and heat 
regular, and in about six weeks they will make 
roots.— Byfleet. 

9534. —Growing Myrtles. —Myrtles make 
excellent room plants, and are very easily grown. 
Cuttings of firm wood, either of the current year 
or older, will root if placed in pots of firm soil 
anti kept moist in a shady frame or window. 
Loam and leaf-mould in equal parts, with some 
sharp sand to keep it open, will be suitable com¬ 
post. When the cuttings arc rooted place in 
single pots, and shift on as they require more 
root-space, but do not over-pot. Stop the 
strongest shoots to make the plants bushy and 
symmetrical. When the plants are five or six 
years old they ought to flower annually if rightly 
managed. To make them flower well place them 
out in the open air in summer to ripen the wood. 
When the pots are full of roots, instead of repot¬ 
ting, give liquid-manure, or place a teaspoonful 
of Standen’s or some other artificial on the surface 
of the pot and water it in.—E. H. 

- The small-leaved kind wdll bloom fairly 

well when three years old. I have well-flowered 
specimens of it in G-inch pots ; but the common 
variety requires a longer period to bring 
it to blooming size. Both are certainly 
suited for room culture, where little or no fire 
is made, and being almost, or, indeed, in some 
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Train frequently, and afford the plant abundance 
of light, with all but the very strongest sun to 
induce a robust and floriferous growth. I have 
found a mixture of fibrous loam, peat, leaf-soil, 
sand and old mortar-rubbish, in nearly equal 
parts, to suit this Hoya better than anything 
else, though it may be grown in nearly pure 
loam. Cuttings will root in sandy soil in a hot¬ 
bed in March or April, or one or more of the 
shoots may be layered.—B. C. R. 

9301. —Plants for an amateur’s green¬ 
house. —The position being fairly open and 
sunny, almost any of the long list of subjects 
suitable for a cool greenhouse may be grown. 
Has “ A. W. L.” no favourite flowers? I always 
think that one succeeds better with anything 
for which one has a special fancy than with 
others. Again, unless a mixed collection is par¬ 
ticularly desired, better results are, as a rule, 
obtained by confining one’s efforts to one or two 
subjects, and doing them well, than by under¬ 
taking too great a variety, especially where there 
is only one small house. As the temperature 
appears to be very variable, and sometimes low, 
I would not advise attempting anything of a 
delicate nature, nor to expect much bloom in 
the winter, except from Chinese Primulas, Camel¬ 
lias, Christmas Roses, and such-like hardy sub¬ 
jects. A collection of Zonal or other Pelargo¬ 
niums could be done well. The Ivy-leaved 
varieties are now extremely fine, and very easily 
managed ; among many others, Fuchsias, Mar¬ 
guerites, tuberous and other Begonias, single and 
double Petunias, Chrysanthemums, Roses in 
pots, &c., might be done well, and Cinerarias 
and Herbaceous Calceolarias also, -with a fair 
allowance of moisture. But if several subjects 
are chosen, let them be such as either succeed 
under similar treatment or can be managed suc- 
ce8sionally.—B. C. R. 

9546.— Treatment of a Lilium aura- 
tum in pot. —The largest bulbs of Lilium 
auratum would not require a ix>t larger than 
8 inches or 9 inches in diameter the first year. As 
the bulb in a 12-inch pot did no good last year, 
it has evidently gone wrong. It ought to have 
l>een examined when the leaves decayed, about 
Octol>er last, and if the bulb is in bad condition 
the chances are that it will never do any more 
good. If the bulb is in good condition, pull the 
old stem and roots out, repotting again in good 
soil.—J. 1). E. 

9593.— Treatment of Eucharis Lilies.— If these 
have been “ resting” in a cold Vinery since October, they 
will have taken a deal of harm. I never really rest, these 
plants; they are evergreen, and all that they require is to 
be kept rather drier at the roots fora time after flowering 
They flower abundantly twice a year. I pot the estab¬ 
lished plants once in three years, but have no stated time, 
usually before they start to grow.—J. D. E. 


Bramble Rose (Rosa polyantha). 


BRAMBLE ROSE (ROSA POLYANTHA). 

This is one of the prettiest and most distinct 
habited of the single Roses, and it is not nearly 
go much grown as it should be, for it is invalu¬ 
able for cutting purposes, the flowers being 
produced in profusion all along the slender 
branches. The flowers are small and sweetly 
pretty, being pure-white, with agoldon eye, and 
delicately scented. There is a large bush of it 
in the Coombe Wood Nursery, Kingston-hill, a 
huge rounded mass from which the slender 
branches run outwards 3 feet or more, which 
in their season are loaded with spikes of white 
flowers. G. 


chella, Bromus brizieformis, Hordeum jubatum, 
Panicum plicatum, and P. virgatum, Lagurus 
ovatus, Festuca glauca, and F. viridis, and 
others, not forgetting the stately Pampas Grass 
(Gynerium argenteum), and the New Zealand 
Reed (Anmdo conspicua). Some of the smaller 
kinds make pretty pot-plants, from four to six 
plants grown together in a 6-inch pot. As it is 
desirable to have strong plants of the Heli- 
chrysums fit to put out early, the seed should 
be sown early in March, in a gentle heat, and 
pricked off into boxes as soon as they can be 
handled. Keep them near the glass, in a cool 
temperature, harden off, and plant out the end 
of April or early in May, in beds of sandy loam, 
not too rich, in a sunny position. Being all but 
hardy, they will often stand the winter on a 
warm, south border, if sown in September, and 
commence blooming very early.—B. C. R. 

9503.— Treatment, of a Hoya.— Hoya 
carno8a being the plant indicated, its treatment 
is very simple. Keep the soil dry for the 
present, and the plant in a low temperature. 
40 degs. at night is sufficient for this plant while 
at rest, and the more complete the rest the 
finer will the bloom be. In March, gradually 
increase the temperature to that of a mild stove, 
with an increasingly free supply of water at the 
root, and a little weak liquid-manure now and 
then, as growth progresses. In April the plant 
may be repotted if necessary, or else top-dressed 
with some rich loamy soil, removing some of the 
surface material to enable this to be done. 


off altogether. The remark is made that the 
plants are in a temperature of 45 degs. to 
00 degs. They will not succeed in such a low 
temperature as 45 degs. The probabilities are 
that the temperature has lieen too low, and this, 
added to the check they received at repotting, 
has caused the leaves to decay. They will 
recover again with a higher temperature and 
careful attention as regards watering.—J. D. E. 

- The treatment seems to have been 

altogether wrong. The plants w'ere, I should 
say, repotted much too late, and have, con¬ 
sequently, not well filled the soil witli roots. 
The Eucharis, like most bulbous flowers, blooms 
best when root-bound, and may be kept in the 
same pots for several years if well watered and 
fed with liquid-manure. You do not say if they 
are getting l>ottom-heat. There is no natural 
warmth in Cocoa-fibre, and if there are no pipes 
underneath it I should at once take out the plants, 
and keep them on the dry side for a time. The 
temperature is too variable. You must not let 
them go below 50 degs., and they should have 
5 degs. more at least.—J. C. B. 

9586. — Himantophyllum miniatum 
not floWering. — This may be classed 
amongst the hardiest and the easiest to grow 
and flower of stove plants. It is vigorous in 
growth, and thrives best in a compost of three- 
parts loam, one leaf-mould, one of peat, and one 
of decayed manure. If peat cannot l>e ob¬ 
tained, I would use a largely quantity of|leaf- 
niould. Tjhe temperatur</in sWu|(H>e 


9598.— Marechal Niel Rose in a pot. 

—Your Rose ought to have been put into a 
larger pot in the autumn ; one 14 inches in 
diameter would not have been too large. As 
Roses are already formed upon it, the flowers 
will probably drop off if you give it a larger pot 
now. Under the circumstances, the l>est thing 
you can do is to make the hole in the lxittom of 
the pot larger, to induce the roots to find their 
way out, and then plunge the pot to the rim in 
another large pot or box, which has been first 
nearly filled with rich earth ; the roots will 
then get some assistance, as they get through 
the hole in the bottom of the pot. It is to be 
regretted, but so many people get disappointed 
with this Rose through keeping it too warm in 
the autumn and early winter. This is a case 
in point. If the plant had been kept quite cool, 
the long shoot would have produced one or more 
flowers at every joint the ^hcfle length in the 
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spring; now the number will be considerably 
less. I am writing on the 2nd of January. The 
thermometer in the house in which my Marechal 
Niels are growing at 10 a.m. stood at 26 degs., or 
8 degs. of frost. A taste of frost will do them 
more good than harm, as it will induce them to 
rest properly. And they will grow all the 
stronger for it later on.—J. C. C. 

9579.— Tea Roses for pot culture.— 

The Bride is the best white Rose in this section 
for pot culture, as when well-grown the blooms 
are large, full, and well formed. Luciole has 
dark rose-coloured flow’ers, which arc overlaid 
with a coppery shade of yellow. It is an ex¬ 
quisite variety as seen uiuler glass in the month 
of March. Its long tapering buds, which ex¬ 
pand to a large size, render it a striking sort 
to grow in pots. Associated with its other 
good qualities is a delightful fragrance that is 
very pleasing. Vicomtesse Folkestone is 
another variety that is conspicuous for the 
large size and excellent form of its flowers, 
which are creamy-pink in colour and well-scented. 
Madame de Wattevillc is, no doubt, the 
most distinct of all the Teas in the same line of 
colour. The colour of the flower is salmon- 
white as they expand ; each petal is bordered 
with a deep-rose colour, which, when grown 
under glass, makes it a very remarkable feature. 
Where there is only room for six plants Miss 
Ethel Brownlow should be included, as it is a 
fine Rose ; its lasting qualities have yet to be 
fully recognised. The colour is bright-pink, 
with a lighter shade at the base of the petills ; 
and, although the flowers aro large and full, 
they open well. A good yellow will be found in 
Etoile de Lyon, and Sunset has Apricot-coloured 
flowers.—J. C. G. 

9605. — Hybrid Perpetual Roses.— 

“ Rosebud ” could not well select better H. P. 
Roses than those mentioned for constancy and 
constitution—any substitution would 1x5 fasti¬ 
dious. Yet the exquisite Marie Baumann is apt 
to disappoint ; it requires high cultivation. As 
a pink Rose of wonderful vigour and continu¬ 
ously in bloom, Mdme. Isaac Pericre is almost 
without a rival—it is not everything, but is very 
trustworthy and very sweet.—C. E., Lyme 
Reyis. 

- All are good Roses which you mention, 

but they are not all satisfactory growers in some 
cases. Marie Baumann, Senateur Vaisse, and 
Louis Van Ilouttc are the only doubtful ones 
as regards making growth. In other respects 
they are all that can be desired. I have often 
regretted that I am not able always to recom¬ 
mend Marie Baumann and Senateur Vaisse, but 
I so often see them looking very unhappy the 
second and third year after planting that it is 
only safe to name them when the soil and other 
conditions are quite suitable.—J. C. C. 

9603.— Tacsonia and Marechal Niel 
Rose in a conservatory.— It was a mis¬ 
take to plant the roots of these two creepers 
close together. The Tacsonia has monopolised 
most of the space to the injury of the Rose. 
Tacsonias are such strong-rooting subjects that 
they are not suitable for planting with other 
things that are not so vigorous, unless their 
roots are confined. If you value the Tacsonia 
more than the Rose, you had better take out 
the latter, and either plant it in a large pot or 
prepare a place for it in the border by building 
a 4|-inch wall to keep the roots of the Tacsonia 
from getting into the space intended for the 
Rose.—J. a a 

2578. — China Roses in a sunny 
window. Some of the small-growing China 
Roses do fairly w ell in a sunny window'. The 
best for this purpose are Little Pet (white) and 
Sanguinea (red); the last mentioned is better 
know r n as the Crimson China. A good number 
of these tw r o sorts are grown for sale in some 
market nurseries, which is the best evidence w r e 
can have of their suitability for the purpose. 
You will do better with them if you place the 
plants in the open air from the end of June until 
the end of Septemlier.—J. C. C. 

9617.— Rose-tree in an old garden.— 

You may do as you suggest with the long rods, 
only instead of leaving but two of them you may 
safely leav e three on each side, and train them 
at equal distances apart on the fence. As you 
say the rods are so weak, I think it will give 
them more strength if you cat off about one- 
third of their lengthy If, therb is roofi in front 
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of the fence for the growth to grow in the form 
of a bush, you may cut the remaining rods back 
to within 2 feet of the ground ; by this means 
you w ill not only cover the fence, but you get 
a spreading bush in front of it.—J. C. C. 

- “ A. J.” seems to have a veneration for 

an old Rose-bush. Now’ if it is only so because it 
is old, it w'ould be better to plant a strong-growing 
Noisette. A w'dl-selected plant of either of Mr. 
W. Paul’s climbers, Nos. 1, 2, or 3, will give 
far greater satisfaction, and there are many now 
w'hich can be depended on for repetition when 
w’ell-treated throughout the growing season in 
almost ail colours. If, however, it is desirable 
to retain the old stock, it will be better to cut 
every rod back except one to two or three eyes, 
and shorten the strongest to about 5 feet or 
6 feet. If the ground is w’ell opened 3 feet 
round, without bruising the roots, or cutting 
back such as are bruised to some fibrous lateral 
or laterals, and giving it a good dressing of 
manure, well rotted, mixed with loam and brick 
rubbish, it will make good new wood ; and, if 
the Rose is not very choice, the new shoots can 
be worked with a fine free sort about the end of 
duly—say Sir J. Paxton ; there is no better.— 
C. E., Lyme Regis. 

9613.— Sweet Briers. —If you want the 
plants to be bushy you had better cut all the 
growth down to within 1 foot of the ground. 
As the plants have not been planted any longer, 
you had better wait until the end of March 
before you prune them. Do not give the roots 
any more manure until the plants show' signs of 
weakness. The most satisfactory Sweet Briers 
are those which only make moderate grow’th. 
They then flower freely and form plenty of hips, 
which are as beautiful in the autumn and winter 
as the flow'ers are in the summer.—J. C. C. 

9601 . — Marechal Niel Rose in a 
greenhouse. —If you plant the Vines and 
the Rose at the same time the latter will do 
very well until the Vines cover the roof and 
shut out the light. You may do fairly w'ell 
w'ith the Rose if you allow' alxmt 3 feet in 
depth of the roof space to remain uncovered by 
the Vines. You must remember that the Rose 
requires as much light as the Vines. The better 
w r ay would be to devote a portion of the roof to 
the Roses. Some people have an idea that the 
two cannot be grown together. That is a mis¬ 
take, although I grant it requires more care to 
keep the Rose free from insects than when it is 
grown in a house where it can have more air 
than in a vinery. Grow it uuder the roof, and 
keep the Rose well syringed w'ith water all the 
summer, and you may enjoy both Grapes and 
Roses in one house, if each gets all the light 
it requires.—J. C. C. 


9o92.— Dark and pink Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses.— Let “ Amateur’’ take Abel C'arrifcre and Duke 
of Teck for dark Roues, and E. Y. Teas, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Queen Eleanor, and La France—they are strikingly 
different, but both exquisite in form and deliciously 
sweet, and of a high-class.—C. E., Lyme llegi* 


- - All the very dark Roses are indifferent growers. 

pie two best in that respect are Prince Camille de 
I to han and Empress of India. Two good strong-growing 
varieties are Catherine Soupert and Mrs. J. Laing. Still 
stronger growers, but with Rose-coloured flowers, are 
Magna Charta and Francois Michelon.—J. C. C. 


9532. — Growing Hydran g e as . —They 
may be purchased at once—indeed, this is, per¬ 
haps, the best time, as they are at rest. There 
is the ordinary kind, with pink blooms, the 
white Dr. Hogg, and the lovely paniculata grandi- 
flora, which is perfectly hardy, but which makes 
a fine pot plant, being largely grown by the 
London market-growers. The culture is simple. 
They should be pruned—that is, if more than 
one year old—back to two eyes of the preceding 
season’s growth. In February, and just as they 
begin to break, shift into larger pots in good 
loam, w'ith plenty of rotten manure. They are 
best in the open air in summer, and should get 
plenty of w'ater when in full growth.—J. C. B. 

9584.— Show Auriculas.— The best show 
Auriculas are rather dear, but it is much better 
to grow only the best. In green edges, Prince 
of Greens and Rev. F. D. Horner are the best. 
In grey, George Lightbody and Lancashire Hero. 
In w'hite, Acme and Conservative ; and the best 
seifs are Heroine and Black Bess. In the Bouth, 
Mr. Chas. Turner, of Slough, and Messrs. 
Cannell, of Sw&nley, are the principal growers. 
In the north, Mr. B. Simonite, of 10, Derwent- 
street, Sheffield.—J. D. E. 


PERNS. 

NORTH AMERICAN HARDY FERNS. 
Following the families in alphabetical order, I 
think Lastrea is the next to deserve attention ; 
it is a genus not largely represented in North 
America, but it contains a few handsome 
and flue species, but they are not specially dis¬ 
tinct from our own native species. Of these the 
most notable are L. Goldiana, L. intermedia, 
and L. marginalis, the last-named kind being 
singular in having its sori placed quite close to 
the under margin, and in some instances even 
occurring on the upper side. Then w'e have L. 
Noveboracensis, L. Nevadense, L. thelyptioides, 
and L. fragrans, the latter a species which is 
said to be found in Wisconsin and up through 
Arctic America. It is a somew’hat dwarf plant, 
seldom reaching a foot in height, and very often 
less than 6 inches is its normal condition. The 
fronds are deep-green, the stems furnished with 
large scales, whilst the fronds are very sweet- 
scented. Of the genus Lomaria, it is curious 
that a family that spreads round the southern 
coast does not afford a single species to the 
north saving our own native plant L. Hpicant, 
and, therefore, I have nothing to say. 

Lygodium, the climbing Fern, is represented* 
however, by one kind, L. palmatum—and a very 
interesting plant it is, and it is a family which 
has no British representative. It is a slender 
plant, which is usually treated to greenhouse 
culture ; but it will, nevertheless, thrive 
on the open rockery if a little attention 
and assistance is given it in winter by 
keeping the roots covered with leaves. 
The fronds grow from 18 inches to 3 feet 
long ; the low'er portion is sterile, the frond 
forked once and divided into two portions, each 
portion being hand-shaped, divided into three 
or five broad lobes, wnicli are of a brilliant 
green. The upper portion is much contracted, 
the lobes forming linear segments which are 
wholly covered on the under-side. It is a beauti¬ 
ful and distinct deciduous plant. 

Onoclea sensibilis. —This is a fine, bold plant, 
which is deciduous. It is a plant that appears 
to have been grown in this country nearly two 
hundred years ago. The root stock is an under¬ 
ground rhizome, and its sterile fronds rise to a 
height of some two or three feet, and are broad 
and deeply lobed, the segments being obtuse, 
entire on the margins, and bright-green. The 
fertile fronds are erect, less in height than the 
barren ones, the segments contracted and rolled 
up so that they appear to be a bunch of berries. 
This is one of the hardiest and most beautiful 
Ferns grown, and no fernery should be without 
it, as it is entirely different in appearance to any 
other species. It enjoys stiff loam. 

Osmund as are well represented in America. 
The family will be familiar to my readers through 
our own Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis), which 
also exists in America, and some other species 
also, which are of exceptional beauty. All these 
plants thrive best in swampy, wet situations, 
and they grow well planted beside streams, and 
such like places. 0. cinnamonica, and its 
variety angustata, is a very common plant in 
Canada ana the United States. These are totally 
different in their habit to ail the other species 
of the family, inasmuch as the fertile fronds are 
entirely distinct, and rise up together from the 
centre, whilst the sterile fronds grow round 
about the cinnamon-coloured fertile ones. The 
fertile fronds are erect, about 2 feet high; the 
sterile ones more spreading, and some 3 feet in 
length when strong. 

0. interrupta, known also by the less expres¬ 
sive name of O. Claytoniana, is at once one of 
the most beautiful and distinct Ferns in 
America. It is quite hardy, and I may say thaf. 
I have had large clumps of it in the ferneries in 
the woods which had stood for years, and which 
presented a truly charming picture. The fronds 
grow when the plant is strong to a height of 
3 feet, the fertile ones being erect and thf 
tallest, the barren ones spreading and forming a 
circle of greenery around them ; the peculiarity 
of this species consists in its having about four 
pairs of the segments shortened and contracted 
and fertile, whilst the upper part and the lower 
divisions are in their fully developed state of 
greenery, and this it is which gives rise to its 
name. 

O. palustris is a somewhat slender form of 
0. regalis, our own native species, which also is 
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allow the growth to remain more than two years 
before it is cut off.—J. C. C. 

- “ Anxious” may very easily cease to be 

so by pollarding his Lime-trees at once to ary 
height he deems best. They will send ouo 
numerous shoots, which he can reduce to ns 
many as needed to train laterally—three or four 
leaders each way may l>e sutiicient—and if this 
is done in the middle of June or earlier, and 
these are cared for by training on rods an<l 
diligently rubbing off week by week all fresh 
sprouts as they appear, the screen will be formed 
the same year ami be complete the second year. 
Shoots from the ground will be most trouble¬ 
some, but they must be grabbed out and cut close 
off as they appear. —C. E., Lyme Reyin. 

9599.— Pruning Clematis Jackmani. 
—The object of cutting back this Clematis, or 
any other plant, is to strengthen the base, and 
when this object has been sufficiently attained 
the severe cutting-baok may cease. There will 
always be some pruning to do, but this will be 
confined to thinning out the weak shoots, and 
shortening back according to strength. This 
Clematis will grow' in any good garden soil, 
working in a little old manure just before 
planting. Autumn or early in spring arc the 
best times to plant.—E. H. 

- I am satisfied that it is far better to cut 

this climber down in the autumn than in the 
spring. The object of cutting it back is to 
strengthen the plant, and thus cause it to throw 
up more abundant shoots in the spring, and it 
must 1)C obvious, this being the ease, that when 
the object is attained there is no further neces¬ 
sity for continuing the operation. All that is 
then reouired is to cut out the dead wood and 
shorten back w’eakly growths.—A. G. Butler. 


to be found in America. It grows about 2 feet 
high, and bears at the top the fertile segments ; 
the sterile -pinme are rounder, more widely 
placed, and larger than in our native plant, 
whilst the stems are slender, and this has given 
rise to its name of gracilis, by w hich it is known 
as well as by its marsh-loving sobriquet, 
although I am not aware that it is more 
addicted to such spots than the other species, 
and I believe the sole reason our own kind has 
become scarce is the drainage which has 
extended so widely throughout the land. 

J. Jarvis. 


growth, particularly that of the variety 
pyracanthifolia. In this the branches spread 
out horizontally, like a table, and the older 
the tree becomes the more pronounced the 
table like growth. There are other distinct 
sorts of the Cockspur Thorn, such as nana, 
linearis, ovulifolia, and prunifolia, all of 
which are procurable from nurseries. The 
Scarlet-fruited Thorn, also North American, is 
l>eautiful both when covered with white bloom 
in early summer or with scarlet fruits in autumn. 
The Tansy-leaved Thorn (C. tanacctifolia) is 
very handsome in foliage. It may always be 
recognised by its cut leaves of a whitish hue, 
and by its being one of the latest of all Thorns 
to flower. 

Three very fine species in fruit are C. Azo- 
rolus, Aronia, and orientalis (here figured), all 
natives of the Levant, and, therefore, not quite 
so suitable for general cultivation in this 
country as the more hardy kinds. But they 
are so beautiful in autumn, with their fruits as 
big as Hazel-nuts and coloured either scarlet or 
gold, that they deserve the attention of the 
tasteful planter. One specimen of either of 
these on a lawn would be quite sufficient in a 
small garden, as they are of spreading growth 
and grow in good soils quite 15 feet or 20 feet 
high. The Washington Thorn (C. cordata) has 
the merit of flowering when all the others are 
past; hence its value. C. glandulosa, also known 
{is C. flava, has yellow fruits. C. Douglasi has 
dark-purple haws, and those of 0. melanocarpa 
and C. nigra are black. The Pyracanth (C. 
Pyracantha), so common as a wall-climber, is a 
general favourite, because of its profuse crop of 
orange-scarlet berries and luxuriant evergreen 
foliage. It is suitable also for planting in the 
open, and some beautiful effects may be made 
by making the spreading and trailing growth 
of the Pyracanth serve as a margin to groups of 
taller Thorns or other small trees. The variety 
Ladandi fruits more freely than the common 
Pyracanth when planted as a bush. The hardy 
Thorns are suitable for nearly all kinds of soils, 
flourishing with equal vigour in light as in 
heavy sous, while the majority are quite at 
home on chalk. W. 


THORNS (CRATASOUS). 

A FEW' of the Thorns are familiar trees in most 
gardens, and very valuable ornaments they are, 
but the genus, numbering over fifty species, is 
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SAVOYS AND THEIR CULTURE. 

Few of the Cablwtge family are more useful 
than the Savoy. Its easy culture, taken in con¬ 
junction with the weight of produce from a 
given space, is a matter not to be despised by 
those who require a large supply of green vege¬ 
tables for winter use. These remarks apply, 
perhaps, more particularly to the wants ot large 
families, but for small families the Savoy otters 
an agreeable change, provided a judicious selec¬ 
tion of varieties is made. Where the aim is to 
get a good sized, well-filled plant, there is 
nothing to beat the large, hardy, winter Drum¬ 
head (here figured). This is a large sort, and 
one which requires a rich, deep soil and plenty 
of room. For very small gardens, King Koffte 
and Early Ulm are excellent kinds, and they 
do not require so rich a soil as the Drumhead. 
They are also finer in texture and milder in 
flavour, but, unfortunately, they are rathtr 
more tender than the large-growing kinds. 

Sowino the seed. —The middle of April 
is soon enough to sow for all ordinary pui - 
poses. The best way is to select an oper, 
sunny spot for the seed-bed where the soil is 
rich. After the surface has been raked finr, 
sow the seed thinly, and then cover it with 
some finely-sifted soil. I cover all my seeds in 
this way, and the result is the production of a 


9543.— Planting Escallonia macran- 
tha. —Prepare the site well now by digging 
deeply, adaing some leaf-mould or well-decom¬ 
posed manure. Plant in March ; towards the 
end of the month or beginning of April -will do. 
About a dozen plants will be required to cover 
the screen quickly. Place a mulch of old leaf- 
mould over the roots, and tie all the shoots to 
the netting as they grow till the screen is 
covered. After that do whatever pruning is 
required in the spring, leaving the summer’s 
growth unshortened, as on many of the shoots 
flowers will be produced at the end of summer 
and well into the autumn.—E. H. 

9547.— Cutting back evergreens.— All 
evergreens, if they require much cutting back, 
should be pruned in spring, after all danger of 
severe frost is past. Merely stopping a stray 
young shoot may be done at any time, as this dot s 
not involve the wholesale removing of the foliage 
to let in the cold winds or frost. Flowering 
evergreens, such as Berljeris, Escallonia, Laurus- 
tinus, and things of that class, should be pruned 
after the flowering is over, or not later than 
April or earlier than the beginning of March. 
Arbor-Vita;, Cupressus, and other Conifers prune 
in May, not before the middle or end of the 
month. In cold districts the end of the month 
will be early enough.—E. H. 

9618.— Lime-trees. —If your district is a 
windy one, the trees w ill some day come down 
and bring the wall with them, or the wall may 
become loose and fall from the action of the 
wind upon the tops of the trees forming a 
leverage, without the trees actually falling. 
Lime-trees bear cutting very well, and the heads 
may be lightened without spoiling their appear¬ 
ance.—E. H. 

- If the trees were mine, I should not 

think it safe to let them remain in their present 
condition, as the larger their heads get the more 
danger there is of their being blown down. The 
Lime is, however, the least liable of many trees 
to be injured by rough wind ; but in this case 
they are certainly exposed to more than the 
usual danger, owing to the narrow space between 
the wall and the stems. I should advise you to 
pollard them at once, and afterwards not to 


Fruiting branch of Crata?gus orientalis. 


not nearly so well represented os it should b?. 
Some of the most beautiful kinds are seldom 
seen outside botanical gardens. Almost every 
Thorn is hardy in English gardens ; some 
are remarkable for their flowers, others for 
their ornamental fruits, while in a few the habit 
of growth renders them most important to the 
landscape gardener. The commonest and perhaps 
the most beautiful of all the Thorns is tne 
common C. Oxyacantha, the native Hawthorn or 
Whitethorn. The typical white kind is lovely 
enough, but being so common everywhere its 
varieties are most important. We have now 
every gradation of tint in the Hawthorn from 
the deepest crimson, through pinks and carmines, 
to the snowy whiteness of the double sort. 
Everyone now knows 

Paul’s Double Scarlet, undoubtedly the 
best of all, a tree that glows with rich crimson 
during the fortnight it is in bloom. Then there 
are the double pink, double white, the single 
scarlet (punicea), rose (carminata, or rosea), and 
various others. Some of the varieties are 
remarkable for their growth, like the graceful 
pendula, others have foliage different from that 
of the type, and a few differ as regards their 
fruit, there being yellow-berried as well as 
white-berried varieties. Altogether our native 
Hawthorn is one of the most important trees in 
our gardens. The list of other species deserving 
of attention in private gardens is long; a 
selection of the very best would include the 
following: The Cockspur Thorn (C. Crus-galli) 
from North America, usually seen about 10 feet 
in height, is chiefly remarkable for its flbeuliar 
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Large hardy Winter Drumhead Savoy Cabbage. 


greater percentage of plants than when the seed 
is raked in in the ordinary way. The after 
management of the bed will not differ in any 
way from that of other l>cds sown w ith seeds o l 
a similar character, but every encouragement 
must l)e given to induce the seed to vegeta o 
quickly. To attain;Upsoil is necessary, 
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and in dry weather nothing is better than to 
give the surface a good watering as soon as the 
seed is sown. Then cover the bed with an old 
mat, which may be either pegged down to the 
ground, or a brick may be laid on each to keep 
the wind from blowing it about. This covering 
will give shade and keep the seed in a uniform 
state as regards moisture; consequently, in seven 
or eight days it will begin to grow, and then 
the mat must be removed, or the young plants 
will suffer. In showery weather, covering the 
seed-bed may be dispensed with, and the plants 
allowed to grow on in their own way— i.e ., ex¬ 
cept they come up in thick patches, when it is a 
good plan to thin them out, and, if need be, the 
thinnings may be pricked out into another bed ; 
if not, they may be thrown away. To grow 
Savoys so as to secure both tenderness and good 
flavour, a 

Rich, deep soil is necessary. The most 
satisfactory way to secure these conditions is to 
plant on ground that was heavily manured and 
dug up deeply during winter, and as soon as 
the plants in the seed-bed are large enough they 
should be planted out. The Drumhead should 
be put out 2 feet apart each way, while small 
growers, such as King Koffee and Dwarf Ulin, 
only require 15 inches every way. The after 
management consists in having the ground often 
well stirred between the plants, so as to keep the 
surface open and to destroy the weeds. J. 


RAISING TOMATO PLANTS. 

Where no small plants have been kept through 
the winter the earliest crops have to be taken 
from plants raised from seed, and, on the whole, 
I tun disposed to give the preference to the 
latter. Seedlings are less liable to be infested 
by insect pests, and they produce fruit nearly, 
or quite, as early as plants from cuttings, and 
not unfrequently yield the heaviest crops. 
Plants are very easily raised from seed, but all 
do not succeed in rearing strong, sturdy speci¬ 
mens, or such as are best adapted for fruiting in 
positions where head room is limited. What 
are needed are dwarf healthy plants that will 
produce their first strong cluster of fruit from 
12 inches to 15 inches from the soil in the pots, 
and these may easily be raised. We use clean, 
freely-drained 0-inch pots, nearly filling them 
with light, sandy soil. The seed is sown very 
thinly and lightly covered with fine soil, the 
pots being then plunged in a fairly brisk bottom- 
neat, and if the soil is dry a gentle watering is 
given. Every sound seed quickly germinates, 
and before the seedlings become unduly weakened 
the pots are either raised well up to the light or 
else set on a warm shelf near the glass. If the 
seed is sown at all thickly, or the plants have 
come up more thickly than anticipated, thin out 
early, as it is very unwise to raise many more 
than are needed, and, perhaps, spoil all at the 
outset. When a second pair of leaves are partly 
formed all may be turned out of the pots and 
carefully shaken clear of each other. Clean, 
lightly drained 5-inch or fl inch pots should be 
prepared, and any moderately good and pre¬ 
viously warmed soil is suitable for them. It is 
advisable to do the 

Potting in the house where the plants are 
raised, as a few minutes’ detention in a cold 
potting-shed will cripple them. When pot 
ting a single plant may be placed in a 5-inch 
pot and a pair in the larger size, these in each 
instance being sunk into the soil up to the 
seed leaves. If the soil used is at all dry give a 
gentle watering, and the plants will recover from 
the check given most quickly when partially or 
wholly plunged in a gentle hot-bed. In any case 
they require to be kept rather close and shaded 
from bright sunshine for a few days. Directly 
they assume a greener appearance root action 
has recommenced, and the plants should again 
be exposed to the full light and sunshine. 
Shelves near the glass are the best positions for 
them, and if duly supplied with -water of the 
same temperature as the house strong plants 
soon result. Before they are badly root-ix>und 
they ought to be shifted into the fruiting-pots. 
Not till they are root-bound do the plants begin 
to lengthen and become spindly, and those -who 
prefer to first put the seedlings into quite small 

? >ts ought always to give these an early shift. 

here are a considerable number of new and old 
varieties that are suitable for pot culture, some, 
however, being more easily grown than others. 
The ribbed or corrugated varieties arejthe surest 
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setters, and of these there are none to surpass 
a good selection of the Large Red. Dwarf Orange- 
field never fails, and the fruits, though small, 
are of excellent quality. Perfection, Hack wood 
Park Prolific, and Dedham Favourite all pro¬ 
duce heavy crops of handsome fruit, and no 
fault can 1*3 found with the quality. W. 

9538.— Planting Rhubarb.— Thoroughly 
manure and trench the land now, and set out 
the plants early in March. Mulch with manure 
as soon as planted. The roots should not be nearer 
to each other than 4 feet in the cose of early kinds, 
and 6 feet for the larger growing sorts. The best 
sorts are Paragon for early gathering, and 
Victoria for main crops. Unless the roots con¬ 
tain several strong crowns, it will be better not 
to gather any from them the first year. —E. H. 

- Probably few things give so great a return 

for the labour expended on them as Rhubarb. 
If the ground is well-prepared in the first 
instance, and a dressing of dung given annually, 
there seems to be hardly a limit to the time that 
the stools will remain in good condition. The 
main thing is to break the ground to a depth of 

2 feet, at the same time putting in a good lot of 
dung to give the plants a start. March is a 
good time to plant, and good kinds are Ruby 
and Myatt’s Early. In the case of young plants 
it is wise to let them have a season’s growth 
before pulling from them.—J. C. B. 

9535. — Jerusalem Artichokes. —Plant 
in February, in well-cultivated land, in rows j 

3 feet apart, and 15 inches apart in the rows. 
Makedrillsor trenchesfor the sets, the same as for 
Potatoes. In damp land I have planted on the 
surface and raised a ridge of soil over them with 
good results; but under any conditions of culture, 
if the plants have room enough, and the tops are 
permitted to grow unchecked, there should l>e 
plenty of Artichokes, for no plant gives better 
results under fairly good culture. If the land 
is poor, manure should be given.—E. H. 

- Although this useful vegetable will grow 

and produce a crop of tul^ers of some sort almost 
anywhere and in any kind of soil, yet it appreci¬ 
ates good culture the same as anything else, and 
will amply repay a little attention in manuring 
and preparing the ground. Every scrap of root 
will grow and form a plant, but if a crop of 
handsome and well-shaped tubers is desired, 
only smooth and nice-looking roots should be 
selected for seed. The groundshould be double- 
dug, if not actually trenched, and well manured 
lieforehand, and the sets planted 1 foot apart 
in rows 2J feet or 3 feet asunder, February or 
March being the best time. One of the best 
fertilisers for this crop is superphosphate of 
lime, which may be scattered in the drills at 
planting-time, at the rate of 1 cwt. per rood. 
If the land is light, a little potash, in the form 
of kainit, would also be beneficial.—B. C. R. 

- They will only come large through liberal 

culture. Because they will grow freely in almost 
any situation they are seldom thought to need 
good treatment; but those-who like this vegetable, 
and I must own to being one of the number, 
should plant the tubers in rich ground a fair 
distance apart, and in an open, sunny situation. 
They can scarcely have too much manure, and 
the plants should be 18 inches apart. When 
much crowded the tubers come small, deficient 
in flavour, and are apt to be full of hard knots, 
that will not soften by long boiling. I have, 
however, never known Jerusalem Artichokes to 
be good after February. They seem to go dry 
and woody about the time they should be 
planted.—J. C. B. 

- These like rich, deep loam ; but it docs 

not answer to place much manure in immediate 
contact with the roots, as this has a tendency to 
cause them to be of bad form. Soil that has 
been manured the year previous is best, and it 
should be trenched about 2 feet deep. Many 
persons plant them too closely together. I 
allow 3 feet at least between the rows, and the 
tubers are set about 18 inches asunder in the 
rows. They ought also to be planted in January. 
Sometimes the work is delayed until March, or 
even until April; but this is too late to obtain 
the utmost vigour of growth. This excellent 
vegetable is sometimes planted in an out-of-the- 
way corner, where nothing else will succeed.— 
J. 1). E. 

9539.— Mushrooms in boxes.— Mush¬ 
rooms may be started now in boxes. Fresh 
horse-droppings that have been fermented and 


occasionally turned and intermixed for ten days 
or a fortnight, to drive off some of the surplus 
moisture and rankness, w'ill be the best medium 
for the spawn to work in. I have used a little 
fresh loam with the manure when I wanted to 
make up the l>eds quickly. This checks all 
tendency to a fiery heat, and if this plan is 
adopted the quantity of soil should not exceed 
a fourth or fifth of the bulk. I have had no 
experience of chicken-dung in Mushroom-beds, 
and if used at all it should, I think, lie employed 
very sparingly. Fill the boxes, which should 
not be less than 12 inches in depth, as firmly as 
possible, and keep them in a temperature of 
00 degs. to 65 degs. till the spawn is working 
freely, but after the Mushrooms appear a few’ 
degrees lower -will be better. Unless the boxes 
are very large there is much danger of the 
manure heating violently, so as soon as the heat 
has fairly risen in the boxes the spawn may be 
inserted, and an inch of sandy loam that has 
been passed through a £-inch sieve placed on 
the surface, and beaten down firm w’ith a spade, 
damping it with water, to give a hard, smooth 
face. It w’ill l>e as well to cover the boxes with 
a mat or an old blanket, to keep the heat steady 
whilst the spawn is working.—E. H. 

9531.— Leeks for exhibition.— Sow the 

seeds thinly in a box on a gentle hot-bed in Feb¬ 
ruary. When 4 inches nigh harden off and 
plant in well-manured trenches. The trenches 
need not l>e so far apart, nor yet quite so deep 
as is customary for early Celery, but otherwise 
the principle of culture is the same. Set out the 
Leeks from 9 inches to 12 inches apart in the 
trenches, and earth up gradually as the plants 
row’. Some cultivators nip off the ends of the 
aps or leaves w hen the plants have attained 
some size. Give liquid-manure as the summer 
advances and the plants have made plenty of 
roots to imbibe it.—E. H. 

9551. —Heating Cucumber-frames. — 

Your flue need not consist of fire-bricks for 
more than a couple of feet beyond the furnace, 
though this should be entirely constructed of 
them. The flue had letter lie made 9 inches 
square— i.e., one brick (in length) wide, and 
three courses deep. As it will be, as near as I 
can calculate, nearly 40 feet long, your chimney 
ought to l>e something like 20 feet high at least 
to burn coke ; but if it can be made with a 
gentle rise all the w'ay, less would do, and as 
circumstances affect draught so greatly, try 
12 feet high at first, and, if that is not enough, 
put a “ tall boy ” on aftenvards. The flue in the 
chimney should be the same size as the other— 
viz., 9 inches square. But, though a flue W’ould 
do w ell enough to supply bottom-heat, it is very 
drying to the atmosphere, and you would prob¬ 
ably have some trouble with red-spider if the 
dry air could act to any extent upon the foliage, 

I could give “ One in a Fix ” particulars of a 
combination of the two—flue and pipes —that 
would overcome the difficulty, and prove very in 
expensivebothin the first costand in working, and 
will do so if he likes ; but, unless he is a bit of a 
mechanic, perhaps the simplest and most satis¬ 
factory plan would be to put in four or five 
row's of pipes and heat them by means of a 
small, independent, slow-combustion boiler of 
the “ Star” or “Gem” type, which I have 
always found economical and steady in action.— 
B. C. R. 

9610. —Celery going bad. —Rank manures are not 
suitable for Celery. In your case the strong pig-manure 
caused the plants to bolt, or run to seed prematurely. 
The earth being placed too high has probably something 
to do with the rotting of the hearts.—E. II. 

9610.— Wire worms in a kitchen garden.— 

If I were troubled with these pests in a kitchen garden, I 
should trench up the surface and get a neighbour to lend 
me his fowls for a day, and I am satisfied that they would 
not miss many of the worms. Next to a mealworm there 
is nothing that a bin! likes better than a wireworm.— 
A. G. Bitlkr. 

- When visiting a friend of mine in the 

autumn I found that every available piece of 
ground in his garden bad been sow’n with the 
common Mustard. As soon as the summer crops 
were cleared off the surface of the ground was 
hoed over where necessary, and the Mustard- 
seed sow’n sufficiently thick to cover all the 
ground. Before there is sufficient frost to injure 
the green Mustard it is turned in. In this case 
it answers a tw r o-fold purpose—first, to manure 
the ground ; and, secondly, to make the land 
disagreeable for the wire worm, as my friend 
contends that these insects do not like it. It 
is not claimed that the green Mustard dug in 
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the ground in this way will kill wireworm, but 
my triend is confident that it makes the soil so 
disagreeable for them that the numbers do not 
increase.—J. C. C. 

95tM, — Growing Tomatoes under 
glass. -With such a command of heat the first 
house might lie planted ns soon as young plants 
can lie obtained—the sooner the better. Get the 
plants as sturdy and strong as possible, and 
plant them out-in a border of good loam. In a 
light span-roofed house the warmth and light 
will correct any tendency to grossness, and if 
the soil lie made firm it may lie a good depth— 
i.f., if the plants are expected to go on pro¬ 
ducing fruit until next Christmas ;and if treuted 
right t here is no reason why they should not. I 
do not lielieve in shallow' borders for Tomatoes; 
as where they have plenty of room to grow they 
take so much water; nor yet in very poor soil. 
Do not crowd the plants. There is nothing 
gained by it. If trained to Bingle stems each 
plant should lie allowed a space 2 feet square. 
Then as soon as the bottom clusters of fruit are 
ripe ami gathered young shoots will breakaway, 


SMALL GARDENS. 

Those people w*ho have more rooms in their 
houses than they can occupy, or gardens so large 
that they cannot familiarise themselves with 
their contents, often do not derive so much 
pleasure from their possessions as do those whose 
homes just meet their wants, and W’ho are 
acquainted with, and can call by name, and per¬ 
haps tell the history of, every plant growing in 
their garden. I am acquainted with a goodly 
number of the great gardens in the country. I 
have been in and out amongst them all my life; 
I have also had the privilege of knowing many 
amateur gardeners, from those in the very 
humblest rank of farm labourers to the more 
ambitious citizens of the towms whose means are 
not limited, and I have generally found that the 
pleasure derived from gardening is in proportion 
to the knowledge, the care, and the love brought 
to bear upon it; and the latter item is sure to give 
a good return. Love lavished upon a human 
being may bring disappointment, for human in¬ 
gratitude is proverbial; but loving care liestow ed 
upon the living things which adorn our gnrdens 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING 

MAKING BUTTON HOLE BOUQUETS. 

9536.—I will answer the first part of 
“Amateur’s” question relating to the making of 
button-hole bouquets, and will leave the latter 
part of it for someone else to answer, as both 
subjects are of sufficient importance to warrant 
their being separated. All kinds of flowers that 
are used should be wired, as they not only arc 
more secure anil less likely to lie damaged, but 
are also easier to fix into their proper position 
than when they are loose. Roses, perhaps, are 
the most important of any one kind of flower, as 
they possess such a wide range of colouring. 
Buds of various sizes can lie used for different 
purposes—for instance, a half-expanded flower is 
sufficient by itself, accompanied with Rose 
foliage; smaller buds may be arranged two or 
three together, according to taste in size of the 
bouquets worn. This is a matter which had 
best lie decided by the wearer. All buds no 
matter how young or small should be wired, or 



Ora Readers' I lustrations : A wayside cmnlen an 1 country pont-offiis? a*. West-greoti, near Winchfleld, Hants. Engraved for Gardening Illustrated 

from a photograph sent by Mr. F. Mason Good, Winc hfleld, Hants. 


and a second crop will be forming at the bottom 
before those at the top are all gathered. But to 
carry this out the plants must be well supported ; 
and I prefer to place plenty' of soil for them to 
grow in, in preference to having to w'ater almost 
luecasantly when the hot weather comes, and it is 
much cheaper.—E. H. 


W’41.—Pelt round a boarded greenhouse.- 

Felt i* un excellent covering to keep out. cold, and it may 
be safely used inside I he wooden »»des of a greenhouse.— 
E. H. 

- Certainly the felt can he made use of with advan¬ 
tage; but nail it on outside, not inside. A better plan 
still, however, would be to put on an inner lining of Pinch 
match hoards inside the posts and fill up the snare be¬ 
tween with sawdust; this would exclude more cola than a 
9-inch brick w all.—B. C. R. 

pr*< w. —Greenhouse staglng.~A house only 9 feet 
C inches is not wide enough for a double pathway, so the 
arrangement, must remain as it is. You do not give the 
height of the sides ; but, in any cose, I do not see that 
am staging is required. The beds for the Tomatoes being 
raised 0 inches or so above the floor, you have only to put 
down a piece of slate for each pot to stand on wlien the 
Tomatoes are removed, and the thing is done.—B. C. R. 

94W5. —Blight In a conservatory. — I should 
recommend “ G.” to try vaporising Toliaeeo-water in his 
conservatory. Many persons speak most highly of this 
plan; Place some strong Tobacco-water in a pan on 
the top of a small stove, and let it simmer away; the 
Tobacco-water will be gradualtyJcpositwl on tte'plants 
and km 


is sure to bring a blessing with it in the shape of 
health and peace. In gardening on a small 
as well as on a large scale, the chief requisite is 
a good, well-tilled, and properly-manured Boil; 
and it is better to invest a little money in the 
purchase of a few loads of good turfy soil 
wherewith to improve the staple of the land 
where it is poor, m the first instance, than to 
struggle on with what is unsuitable. When a 
ooa start has been made, the planting and the 
aily attention that the various crops require 
will lie light and interesting employment that 
anyone can do in spare time with llencfit both 
to mind and body. The annexed illustration 
shows a charming type of a small village way- 
side garden and an old climber-clad cottage that 
serves as the post-office. Some of these cottage 
gardens in the south of England yield returns 
both as to flowers and vegetables which, taking 
into account their size, are often remarkable, 
and frequently put to shame the results in 
gardens of much larger size, and on which much 
money is spent. H. 


—Destroying Plantains on a lawn.— 

When I saw paraffin-oil mentioned about a month ago 
in Gardekino as a remedy. I tried it osdirected, and with¬ 
out any trouble, but simply two Bquirts out of a little oil¬ 
can on each, the Plantains on my tennis-ground are nearly 
all dead.—W. S 7 


they run a risk of being suddenly snapped off 
just below the calyx, or seed-pod. The best 
material for wiring the buds with is wire in 
9-inch lengths, commonly known as silver white, 
which can be bought in packets of 500 wires each 
for 9d. There are generally two sizes in each 
packet, which can be selected according to the 
size of the Roses to be used. I generally 
use one of each two sizes for each bud. 
Take the bud in the left hand, holding firmly 
by the seed-pod, with the right hand push 
one end of the wire through the calyx of 
the bud, draw it half-way through, bend the 
fonr ends down close to the stalk, which 
then secures the bud ; even if the stem 
should lie broken the flower cannot fall. The 
leaves should be wired also with a piece of 
similar wire bent in the middle. Push both em'| 
through the broad part of the leaf where the 
midrib runs. The wire then strengthens the 
whole leaf, which can lie bent in any form 
desired. With a piece of fine binding wire the 
Rose-bud can be tied securely to the leaf. Some 

{ irefer one single Rose with its own leaf ; others 
ike a small piece of white Spiriea, Bouvardia, 
or Euphorbia jacmiiniieflora, for instance, 
associating with it. The 
Best Roses for button-hole bouquets are 
the Teas mainly,ftwWThc dark kinds, of 
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which General Jacquimenot is a great favourite. 
Marshal Niel, Safrano, Gloire de Dijon, 
Niphetos, W. A. Richardson, &c., are good 
varieties for the purpose. Tastes, of course, 
differ in the wearing of mixed flowers in one 
bouquet. I will name a few suitable things, 
leaving the mixtures to the taste of “ Amateur.” 
Carnations are great favourites all the year- 
round. The rage appears to be to have them 
much larger than one bloom will supply. As a 
rule, two or three are put together neatly, so 
that they appear to lie one flower only. This is 
done by tearing off the calyx, leaving only the | 
petals and the stalk, which reduces the stem 
part of the bouquet. The petals are laid closely 
together, as level as possible, to appear like 
one bloom. These arc tied with fine binding- 
wire. A small piece of Carnation grass is used 
for the back ; if likely to be too bulky in the 
stem, leaves only are used. Tuberoses and 
Stephanotis are favourite flowers ; both should 
be wired in the same way as advised for the 
Roses. Asparagus plumosus or A. tenuissimus 
fronds, or those of Adiantum cuneatum or A. 
gracillimum, are very suitable for these flowers 
as accompanying greenery. If the fronds of the 
Ferns are cut and soaked in cold water twelve 
hours before being used, they will last longer 
and in a much better condition. All should be 
thoroughly matured. Young, soft fronds are of 
little use for the wearer as they quickly wither. 

Lily of the Valley is at all times valued, 
both for its odour and delicate appearance; 
nothing suits it better than one of its own 
leaves as accompanying greenery ; at least, half- 
a-leaf is sufficient, being formed in a manner 
that the flower-spikes rest inside of it. If each 
flower-spike is fastened with one piece of thin 
wire, carefully bound round the stem, the spikes 
can better be placed in position, as they have 
sometimes a tendency to point upwards and 
away from the leaf, which is not the maimer in 
which they show to the best advantage. Double 
Violets are especially appreciated for button-hole 
bouquets. Some prefer tneirown leaves with them ; 
but the general accompaniment is bronze-coloured 
Ivy leaves, either three or four small leaves made 
in the shape of one leaf by the aid of wires, or 
using one leaf only—the former plan is the best 
—a neater appearance is gained. The Violets 
should each be wired ; one thin piece of wire 
twisted round the stem not only keeps the 
flowers better in position wiien first made, but 
they retain it much longer, as the Violets 
quickly droop when not kept in w-ater, the stem 
close to the flower being weak. When wired 
they cover so much more space, too ; conse¬ 
quently, wiring them is a saving of flowers, and 
a few will look as well or better than a dozen 
not wired. 

Double Primulas, white and pink, are use¬ 
ful, lasting a long time, so are Cyclamens. Of 
course, the many varieties of Orchids, such as 
Odontoglossums, Dendrobiums, &c., especially 
nobile, are favoured and can be used with good 
effect with suitable greenery, Maiden-hair Fern 
being, perhaps, the most appreciated. Gar¬ 
denias, I had almost forgot to mention, are 
highly prized by some w'earers, while others 
object to them on account of their strong per¬ 
fume. The flowers should be taken off the 
plants without wood attached, and be wired 
in the same manner as Roses. Two separate 
leave&Ahould be fastened at the back of each 
bloom, simply by binding the stalk of each 
around the wire-stem with fine wire. A small 
portion of silver paper should be wrapped 
around the stem of all button-hole bouquets, 
not only to hide the wires, but to prevent them 
pricking the hand of the wearer when adjusting 
them to the dress. E. M. 

9545.— Aspect for a frame.— The beat aspect for a 
frame to raise bedding plants in spring 1 is that in which it 
would receive the greatest amount of sunshine—viz., full 
south. After the betiding plants were cleared out it 
might be used profitably for Cucumbers. Melons, or 
Jomatoes, or utilised for the growth of Fuchsias and other 
plants for the windows.—E. H. 

- By all means choose the sunniest posi¬ 
tion available, and place the frame so as to face 
nearly south. A few points to the east of this 
is desirable, so that the frame may catch the 
sun’s rays as soon as possible in the morning; 
but do not go too far, or you will lose the bene¬ 
fit of the evening sunshine, which is almost 
equally valuable. It should also be fixed by 
preference rather high and dry, and sheltered on 
the north and east.-yUr^C. R. 

Digitized by CjOOQIC 


PROPAGATOR FOR RAISING SEEDS. 

9492.—Of all the portable propagators I have 
seen and tried, that made as follows is at 
once the simplest and most effective: Con¬ 
struct, in the first place, a box-frame in the 
ordinary w r ay, but square, or nearly bo —that 
is, with the length and width about equal. It 
should be made of 1-in. or l^-inch stuff, accord- 
j ing to the size, and this may be anything from 
about 2 feet to 4 feet each way. Three feet 
square is a good useful size, so w'e will take that 
as an example. This should be made to stand 
16 inches high in front and 2 feet at the back ; 
dovetail theboards firmly together at the corners, 
or, what does quite as well, nail them w'ell to a 
triangular cleat placed in each angle. Now' 
nail a 3 inch by 1 inch batten all round inside 
the frame, so that its upper edge is just 10 inches 
above the bottom ail round, and fix a couple of 
hearers of the same sized stuff across at equal 
distances. Next procure a sheet of finely- 
perforated galvanised iron or tin (zinc will do, 
hut decays much more quickly) the exact size 
of the inside of the frame, and tack it dow r n on 
to the liearcrs that have just been fixed, thus 
forming a false liottom, upon w'hich 2 inches or 
3 inches of Cocoa-nut-fibre is to be placed, and 
the pots and pans, &e., stood or partly plunged 
in this. The next thing is to nail a close bottom, 
composed of 1 -in. boards (but they need not be 
tongued or “matched”), onto the low'er edge 
of the frame, and cut a round hole, 3 inches in 
diameter, through this, just in the centre. An 
aperture about 2 feet 2 inches long and 6 inches 
deep must also be cut in the back or one side, 
and the piece cut out hinged so as to act as a 
door ; this should be about 4 inches from the 
bottom. Then you will want a strong galvanised 
iron or thick tin pan, or tray, 18 inches or 2 feet 
square and 4 inches deep. Now fix your frame 
in position, either on four stout legs about 
18 inches high, or in any convenient manner, 
place the pan in the lower part, supporting it 
on three or four bricks (laid fiat), with its centre 
directly over the circular hole, fill it nearly full 
of water (hot, if procurable), close the door, put 
the fibre on the false bottom, and the light in 
place. The heat is obtained from an ordinary 
paraffin-lamp, placed so that the top of the 
chimney goes just through the hole in the 
bottom, and w'ithin about 2 inches of the bottom 
of the pan. After this has been burning for a 
few hours, the fibre in the frame wdll become 
quite w'arm, and the heat may be regulated to 
a nicety by turning the lamp up or down. An 
ordinary lamp, with a single 1^-inch wick, or 
two Binallcr ones, will maintain a bottom heat 
of 75 degs. and top heat of 5 degs. or 10 degs. 
less in the frame with a very moderate con¬ 
sumption of oil. If damp is troublesome, place 
a slate or two over the evaporating-pan (which 
must, of course, be filled up from time to time), 
and leave the sash open a little way ; the fibre 
must be kept constantly moist, or it loseB its 
conducting power. No injurious fumes will be 
found in the frame, and even the most delicate 
seedlings, such as Begonia, Gloxinia, &c., will 
flourish and grow rapidly. I raised several 
hundred Cucumber-plants and over 5,000 
Begonias successfully in just such a frame only 
last spring. The best place for the propa¬ 
gator is in a cool and very light greenhouse, 
close to the glass, as then the lamp can be 
trimmed and the contents of the frame got at 
easily, whatever the weather may be. Failing 
this, place it, if possible, under a skylight in a 
shed or upper room ; if in the open air, a kind 
of hutch must be made to protect the lamp in 
windy weather, and enable it to be trimmed. 
When fixed in a greenhouse, it is better to fix 
a light bar across the middle, and simply lay 
some large sheets of glass over, than to use a 
properly-constructed sash, as in this way more 
light is obtained, and air can be given as required. 
The glass may also be arrangecl in span form, if 
preferred. B. C. R. 

9540.—Using nitrate Of SOda.—This may either 
be applied as a top-dressing in spring in its drv state, at 
the rate of 3lb. to the square rod, sprinkled even over the 
surface during a showery time ; or it may be dissolved in 
water at the rate of half an ounce to the gallon, and given 
to the growing crops. Its application in either form is 
calculated to benefit plants on drv gravelly soil.—E. H. 

-For strong growing crops, such as Cabbages, 

Potatoes, or Grass, this may be scattered over the ground 
in a solid form at the rate of 8 lb. or 4 lb. per rod. Hut for 
flowers, or when using it on a small scale, it is better to 
make a solution of it, of the strength of 1 oz. to the 
gallon of water, and give the ground a good soaking ; if it 
touches the foliage, wash it off directly afterwards with 
clean water.—B. C. R 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The Chrysanthemum in the eyes of the public, 
who know little alxmt flowers, but who wish to 
have bright gardens, is an indoor plant, a kind 
of hall-hardy flower that the first frost will 
destroy, though perhaps not kill. It will 
appear heterodox to class the Chrysanthemum 
amongst the hardiest flowers of the garden ; 
but it is, and the growths killed down by frost 
are simply the result of an unnatural course of 
treatment, stopping, high feeding, and training, 
which produces soft, sappy shoots. The outdoor 
Chrysanthemum requires neither glass nor high 
feeding ; it should, with the exception of pro¬ 
tection when the cuttings are rooting, live from 
first to last in the open air, exposed to cold, 
rains, and sunshine, that the grbwtlis may ripen, 
and in due time bear their precious burden of 
varied coloured flowers. The time to begin 
their culture is in January, and strong cuttings 
taken then, and dibbled several together round 
the sides of 5-inch pots filled with good soil, 
will soon root. When commencing to make 
some growth, pot singly into small pots, and, 
after properly hardening them off, plant out 
where they are intended to remain in May or 
even the latter end of April. No more fire-heat, 
even in their earliest stages, should be given 
than is absolutely necessary to ensure proper 
rooting. Some readers may, however, be fortu¬ 
nate enough to have friends who have good 
clumps of Chrysanthemums in their gardens, 
and beg a few pieces to make a commencement 
with. These will soon make good plants. 
There are many positions in which outdoor 
varieties can be planted. Groups of one dis¬ 
tinct variety are rich and telling, especially 
by such exceedingly free and graceful flowers 
as the September blooming Mdme. Desgrange, 
and the new variety, Mrs. Hawkins, which is a 
sport from G. Wermig, a well-established 
favourite, but which will have to take second 
place to its sport. The flower is of the richest 
golden-yellow in colour, very beautiful and hand¬ 
some, and remaining fresh when cut for over a 
week. The autumn that now is past will bo 
remembered, not only for the remarkable dis¬ 
play of interest in the Chrysanthemum, but for 
the rich beauty of the outdoor varieties, due to 
a season that even allowed the Tea Roses, 
Dahlias, and other garden flowers to blossom 
into the eve of September. In the public parks, 
gardens, and the small plots that surround 
modern villas, and that some are pleased to 
call “ gardens,” the plants were flowering 
freely throughout autumn, even the white 
varieties, whose purity is all too quickly sullied 
by the dirty atmosphere of a large town. We 
must consider the outdoor and indoor Chrysan¬ 
themums as distinct, but give some of that love 
now showered upon the exhibition blooms to the 
varieties we are especially considering. At the 
end of this note a list of good outdoor kinds is 
given, and for the most part they belong to the 
small-flowered section, as the Pompons, Ane- 
moned Pompons, and reflexed. The reason for 
this is obvious. A large Japanese or incurved 
variety would quickly suffer from rains and fogs ; 
as it is, cultivators have a difficulty to preserve 
the highly-fed and bulky blooms, even under 
glass, from drooping—or rotting, to use a more 
expressive word. And it is not for the supply 
of cut flowers they give that w r e value the out¬ 
door Chrysanthemums, but also for the bright¬ 
ness they give the garden. When September is 
over our thoughts turn to late autumn, which is a 
time of desolation in the garden. Thisneednot be 
if Chrysanthemums are planted, and such things 
as Michaelmas Daisies, w hose graceful beauty is 
as yet seen in a few good gardens only. Beds of 
one distinct-coloured Chrysanthemums, small 
groups in the border and rockery, and tall plants 
trained to walls would do much to relieve the 
garden of a wintry tone before even -winter has 
come. The following is a good selection, but 
we shall be pleased to have any good additions 
to the list from our readers. 

Novembf.r-flowerino kinds. 

Henri Jacotot (rich crimson, shaded gold), 
Julie Lagravere (crimson), Soliel d’Or (yellow), 
Phidias (rose-blush), Progne (deep-crimson), 
Cullingfordi (deep - crimson), Mrs. Forsyth 
(w'hite), Bouquet Fait, Amy Furze (rose), Ten- 
dressc (rose-lilac), Elaine (white), LTncompar- 
able (bronze), St. Michael (yellow), Mdlle. La¬ 
croix (white)jjf|aii» Maid of Guernsey (white), 
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Peter the Great (yellow), Agrement dela Nature 
(bronzy-yellow), W. Holme* (deep-crimson), 
White Trevenna,Golden Cirele (yellow) Emperor 
of China, sometime* called Cottage Pink, a beau¬ 
tiful outdoor kind of a rose colour which stands 
frost well. 

September varieties. 

Mdmc. Desgrange, of which we ervn scarcely 
have too much ; it is largely grown for market, 
and also Mrs. Hawkins. 

Mdlle. Leoni Lassali (white), the flowers re¬ 
flexed ; it should be grown naturally. Mrs. 
Cullingford (white), Lyon (rose-purple), Flora 
(yellow'), La Petite Marie (white), Fred Pele 
(crimson, tipped with gold), Alice Butcher 
(orange-red), Isidore Feral (rose-lilac). E. 


9595.— Chrysanthemums after flow¬ 
ering. —Cut down now close to the ground the 
old flower stems. Cuttings will strike in the 
open air, but it is a tedious business, and “ W. 
Hollis ” would do much better to take some 
rooted pieces from the old stools which have 
flowered this season than to try to strike them 
from cuttings in the open air. The early part 
of April would be the l>est time to divide the old 
roots, os they would commence to grow at once, 


6 inches are too long, but you may take the tops 
off and try them, though they will not root so 
w’cll as the others, unless you could give them 
a little heat. There need not be any root to the 
cuttings when taken, but you must get rid of 
the green-fly by either dipping them in Tobacco- 
water, or carefully brushing them all off w ith a 
soft brush.—B. C. R. 

B5S0. —Dwarf Pompone Chrysanthemums. 

—" Geonfc ” will And the following' good kind* : Sieur 
Melanie (white), Black Douglas (dark maroon-red), Golden 
Mdlle. Mai the (.yellow), Kotrinanto (ailvery-blush), Nelly 
Kainford (buff), Mdlle. Mai the (pure-white).—K. Moly- 

XKUX. 


ORCHIDS. 

THE TABLE MOUNTAIN ORCHID (DISA 
GRANDIFLORA). 

I am asked by “ B. W. Kenwood ” to say some¬ 
thing about Disas, and the best time to pot them, 
more especially of D. grandiflora. Well, you 
have taken in hand one of the most difficult 
plants to manage, but at the same time one of 
the most beautiful in the whole Orchid family. 
Do not keep it too cool. You must remember 
it comes from the Cape of Good Hope, and, 



Flower of 1 lie Table Mountain Orchid (Pisa grandiflora). 


and would succeed then without a doubt. A 
much better way to increase the stock wonld be 
to take some enttings 2 inches or 3 inches long 
from the base of the old stools, and insert them 
at once, cither singly, in 2J-inch pots, or three 
cuttings in a 3A-inch pot, using sandy soil, giving 
a gentle watering to settle the soil firmly about 
the cuttings. Stand the pots in a cold frame 
thoroughly well-protected from frost w'ith mats 
or other covering, giving a little air at times to 
dissipate condensed moisture, which will prevent 
tho leaves and cuttings from rotting. With 
care every cutting W'ould grow in about five to 
six weeks, when more air should be given them 
to induce a stocky grow th.—E. Molyneux. 

9552. — Treatment of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. -Out the stems clown to about 0 inches 
from the soil at once, and keep them near the 
glass, with a mat or two throw’n over on cold 
nights. The young growths from tho bottom 
w'Hl make the bestof cuttings. As soon as they are 
3 inches long, take them ofl, cutting them through 
iust below the surface of the soil, and insert the 
best of them singly in small pots of light sandy 
Boil. Plunge these to the rimB in ashes in the 
frame, keeping them close-^ind coveringaup well 
during [Bjtarp frosj* tofej^own 


although it grows at some elevation, I do not 
think it suffers naturally from cold ; therefore, 
it is necessary to draw' a line between cool and 
cold treatment. I saw' recently—that is to say, 
a few months back—several hundreds of these 
flowers open together, presenting a most gor¬ 
geous spectacle ; and the owner said “ We have 
them about in a similar condition every year.” 
“ Where do you winter them !" said I, and I 
was showm a low pit, in which fancy Pelargo¬ 
niums were wintered. Here the plants are stood 
during the cold months, receiving but little 
water. A!>out the middle of January or a little 
later is the Ijest time to pot them and to divide 
the plants, if division is necessary or advisable, 
lieeausc they w'ill now' soon liegin to root, and 
with these, as with every kind of terrestrial 
Orchid, one should avoid injury to the roots as 
much as possible—it is of far greater moment 
than is usually thought for. The plants should 
l>o potted in the usual stylo of terrestrial 
plants, and not elevated above the pot’s rim. 
The pots must be w'ell drained, and I like 
to use for this purpose somo dried bones, 
as this is far preferable to mixing manure with 
the soil. These plants do not require a very 
great quantity of soil; but this should be made 


firm about the roots, and I like to use rough 
peat and chopped Sphagnum Moss, with just a 
tinge of light, turfy loam of the l>est quality, 
tho whole made tolerably sandy. The plants 
when polled should lie again placed in their 
winter quarters and the quantity of water 
increased as they make roots. After a time 
remove them to a frame, where the pots should 
lie plunged in some leaf-mould or fibre, and this 
material must l>e well drained, for here they 
may stand until they flower. Hero air must lie 
given them, and they must also he shaded from 
the burning rays of the sun. They may be 
watered overhead with arosed-pot, and an occa¬ 
sional sprinkling from the syringe will be highly 
beneficial, as it serves to keep a nice moist and 
genial atmosphere aliout them. I can offer “Mr. 
Kenwood ” but little more advice respecting 
these plauts. It must l>e borne in mind, how ¬ 
ever, that they enjoy light, although they must 
be shaded from the burning influence of the sun's 
rays. They are also liable to the attacks of red- 
spider, which turns the leaves rusty and brown 
and greatly disfigures them ; these can only he 
kept away by the maintenance of a moist atmos¬ 
phere, and therefore air should not he admitted 
in such quantity as to quickly dry up the mois¬ 
ture. Green-flies arc also very fond of these 
plants, and when these appear the plants should 
tic Liken out of the frame, held upon the side, 
and the fly syringed off with soft-soap and 
water, and afterwards cleansed with a sprink¬ 
ling of clear water. Shall he glad to know' how 
you succeed when the flowering time comes 
round. Matt. Bramble. 


FRUIT. 

9G11. — Birds eating Currants. — 

“ Cusop ” is quite right; tits are very fond of 
buds. Yes, and they destroy many that never 
had a maggot in them, for it is of no use to deny 
the fact. But I cannot persuade them to touch 
Currants (I do not speak of the Grapes sold by 
grocers under the name). The culprits are prob¬ 
ably whitetliroats, and if you want to keep them 
off you must net your trees or put up paper 
windmills above the branches.—A. G. Butler. 

0009. — Rabbits eating the bark of 
young fruit-trees.— If you paint the bottom 
of the trunk with petroleum any rabbit which 
touches the hark will show' a lamentable defi¬ 
ciency of good taste. But perhaps the most 
certain protection will he a collar of three- 
quarter-inch mesh wire-netting, which w'ill he 
as efficient as the cylindrical iron railing used 
for protecting fruit-trees against sheep.—A. G. 
Butler. 

9570.— Training a Plum-tree. —To form 
a fun-shaped tree, Lnc maiden must he cut lwiek 
to within three or four buds of the base, and tho 
best shoots that break away selected and trained 
in the required shape. Time will he gained if 
the maiden is stopped when the young shoot has 
made a foot or so of growth the first season, to 
induce other shoots to grow' and lay the founda¬ 
tion of the young tree w ithout cutting hack so 
severely. When the graft or hud is permitted 
to grow to its full extent w itliout stopping the 
first season, there is nothing for it but to cut 
hack pretty hard to get a good foundation ; and 
this hard pruning, in the wise of stone-fruits, is 
certainly injurious, and often forms the founda¬ 
tion of gumming and canker.—E. H. 

9588.— Gooseberries for exhibition. 
—The following are among t he heaviest grown : 
Red : Lord Derby, Dan’s Mistake, and London. 
Yellow: Leveller, High Sheriff, and Ringer. 
Green: Stockw r ell, Telegraph, and Green 
London. White : Antagonist, Marchioness, and 
Postman. A groat deal depends upon the 
pruning, ami also thinning of the licrries, and the 
means adopted to afford root moisture when in 
growth.—E. H. 

- The best six varieties for exhibition 

are : Red— London, Dan’s Mistake, and Com¬ 
panion ; the latter a good-flavoured, rat her early 
variety. Of white varieties, I should choose 
Careless, Freedom, and Antagonist. The above 
are rod and white, but there are good yellow and 
green varieties besides. Of yellow', the best arc 
Catherine, Leveller, and Drill. Good Greens are 
Shiner, Stock well, and Thumper.—J. D. E. 

- The three largest and heaviest red varie¬ 
ties are : London (30), Dan’s MisLike (31), and 
Companion (28j-. l| r ^1tr04 r beAD whites : Antago- 
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nisi (34), Careless (*26), and Hero of the Nile (25). 

If any green and yellow kinds are wanted the 
two best of each are : (green) Shiner (31), and 
Stockwell (31) ; and (yellow) Catherina (32), and 
Drill (32). The figures given in parenthesis 
denote the weight in dwts., to which the berries 
have been grown.—B. C. R. 

9587. —Pruning Morello Cherry-trees. 

—The Morello Cherry is usually pruned like the 
Peach, the young shoots lieing thinned out suffi- ! mences. I have grown thoroughly satisfactory 
eiently to leave them when trained on the wall j crops of Peaches ami Nectarines in l>ordcrs, with 
alxnit 4 inches apart. If the wood is well j only 18 inches in depth of good soil, but I have 
ripened, the shoots need not be shortened much ; always fed the roots well from the surface as soon 
but when trees make shoots a yard long, the ! as I saw any signs of weakness in the branches, 
wood will not ripen up to the end. And a little : —J. C. C. 
shortening, more or less, is necessary, according j 


house to counteract the effect of gross excitement 
at the roots. If you adopt my suggestion, and 
lift the roots, avoid the use of manure. Good 
loam, or fairly heavy garden soil is all that is 
wanted to make the border ; and if, after a year 
or two, you see any signs of weakness in t he 
| growth, apply a dressing of rotten manure to the 
Ixmler early in the spring, and, if necessary, 
give manure-water as soon as active growth com- 


to the condition of the shoots, 
sappy, cut l>ack a third or so, but if the wood j 
is firm, it need not be cut away.—E. H. 

-The shoots may have about one-third of their lengt h ; 

nit off, and the centre shoots ought to be cut closer back 
than the lower ones. J. I). E. 

9 >04. — Fan-trained fruit-trees. — If 

there is room to fill on the wall, the young 
shoots may be left to form shoots to train in, 
especially in the case of the Plums and Morello 
Cherry ; hut the usual way of dealing with 
these ami Pears is to shorten them back to form 
spurs, or, if the spurs are thick enough already, 
cut them out altogether. The shoots being so 
short, I suppose they are the product of late 


vxi —Largest Gooseberry,— Tiic lar-est r.oose- 
If soft and berrv in cultivation is undoubtedly London (red), which 
has been grown to a weight of 37 dwts., and in one year 
obtained 359 first prizes.—B. C. K. 


I grow a collection of the Lancashire 
prize Gooseberries, and I find the variety that 
produces the largest berries of any colour is one 
with dark red, rather smooth-skinned berries, 
named London. Single berries have weighed 
upwards of 37 dwts. The largest white in our 
collection is Antagonist ; it has l>een grown to 
weigh about 35 dwts. Careless is a fine variety, 
about 3*2 dwts. ; the skin is white. Cather¬ 
ine is decidedly yellow, and has produced 
single berries to weigh 3*2 dwts. If only one 
variety can be grown, it ought to be London, 
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growth, ana are, perhaps, soft, Bappy, and use- j but it requires deep and rich soil, as it is of 


Toss.—E. H. 

9591. — Horizontal - trained fruit - 
trees. —In growing horizontal-branched fruit- 
trees, the leading stem must be cut back to 
within a few inches of the point where the 
branches arc required to break away from the 
main-stem. The branches of horizontal-trained 
trees are very often too thickly placed, especi¬ 
ally when the trees acquire age ; and this is one 
reason why old trees only bear on the ends of , Quince ; but for general purposes it is not so 
the shoots, as the centres are a dense mass of ; good a dwarfing stock as the Quince. If good 
soft spray and foliage through being trained so Thorn stocks are at hand, and neither Pear nor 
thickly. I consider a foot between the branches i Quince stocks are available, the first-named 
is not a bit too much. This permits the sun to j might be used. The Pear may be grafted on 


more delicate constitution than any of the 
others.—J. D. E. 

9581. -White Thorn as a Pear stock.— The 

l'ear will jttow on the White Thom for a few yearn ; but it 
is quite useless os a stock for the Pear. 1 have tried it 
miner various conditions ; but have never seen a healthy 
tree after the first few years.—E. H. 

- The Pear can be grafted on the White 

Thorn, and will for a time produce in some cases 
juite as good fruit from that stock as from the 


shine through the leaves on to the wall, helping 
t > ripen the wood ; and in a cold spring, when the 
trje3 are in blossom, the walls, during the day, 
absorb the heat and give it off during the night, 
thus maintaining a higher temperature close to 
the wall.—E. H. 

9302.— Chaumontel Pears shrivelling.— The 

s -ason last year was not a good one for the proper develop- 
ni nit of late Pears, and probably the Pears were gathered 
loo soon.—E. H. 

- It is stated that the tree is growing in a 

walled garden ; but it is not to be supposed 
from this that it is growing on a wall. The 
reason that the fruit shrivels is because it has 
been gathered too early ; or it may l>e that the 
fruit has been kept in a room that is too dry. I 
had charge of a garden for 20 years, in which 
was a fine old standard tree of the Chaumontel 


the Mountain Ash, and also upon the Medlar; 
but on neither do they make permanently good 
trees.—J. D. E. 

9549. —Fruit-tree planting:. — Station- 
planting is somewhat expensive. By station¬ 
planting I mean paving the bottom of the hole 
with bricks or stones, in the way mentioned by 
“ Ultonia and I imagine very few adopt it 
now, except it is for the choicer stone fruits 
against walls. The effect of it is to keep the 
roots out of the cold subsoil, and where only a 
few trees are planted, and expense at the login¬ 
ning not grudged, it may lie advisable to do it. 
But I think under the circumstances, taking into 
consideration “ Ultonia's ” soil and subsoil, I 
should not plant on stations, but keep the roots 
nearer the surface, elevating the site of each tree 
Pear, and the fruit generally ripened very well, j a little, and trusting to root-lifting in the future 


It was growing on light loam and on a dry sub¬ 
soil. Not much can be done to old trees, except 
to see that the ground where they arc growing 
is well drained, and a thick mulching of manure 
over the roots is excellent; it prevents evapora¬ 
tion and encourages the roots to come to the sur¬ 
face.—J. D. E. 

9oi9.— Unripe wood in Peaches.— It would have 
be<Mi a good plan when the Peaches were all gathered to 
have used a little fire-heat to finish the ripening of the 
wood in the autumn for a couple of weeks or so. Ventila¬ 
tion is a very good thing ; but warmth is required to ripen 
the wood. I have an idea that a dressing of old mortar 
worked into the border would be useful.—E. H. 

- So far as the information given in the 

enquiry goes, there does not appear to be any¬ 
thing wrong in the management of the house ; 
but there is evidently something wrong with the 
roots of the trees. They are either too highly 
fed or too deep in the border. The latter appears 
to be the most likely cause of failure, as this 
unsatisfactory state of things has been going 
on for several years. I can only recommend that 
you adopt rather severe measures, and lift the 
trees, bringing the roots up nearer the surface. 
If you do not like to disturb all of them you can 
lift half of the number now, and the others early 
next November. It is not too late to move 
Peach-trees this season if you do it at once, 
although you will probably lose the crop this 
year. Yours is another instance—of which I 
have known many—of the wood of Peach-trees 
failing to ripen through the roots being in rich 
and deep borders. Wlunrssch is the casp very 
little cnp.bq d me |in tjic n^nfcgeri|i 


to keep the trees fertile.—E. H. 

9608.— Oranges from pips.— You must get your 
Oranges grafted from a fruit-bearing tree, or there is no like¬ 
lihood of your ever seeing more than green leaves upon 
them.—A. Cl. IJ. 

- The trees ought to be grafted, and this 

is very easily done by the ordinary process. 
February or March are excellent months in which 
to do it. I merely clay over the grafts, and 
to make sure, the trees ought to be placed in a 
forcing-house and in a moist atmosphere. It 
will not do to graft one tree with another. Get 
scions of the St. Michael’s variety or the little 
Tangerine.—J. D. E. 

9590.- Transplanted fruit-tree stocks.— It will 
he quite safe to graft upon these stocks in March or April. 
—J. D. E. 

- You ought not to graft the stocks until they have 

marie one season's growth where thev now are planted.— 
J. C. C. 

- The grafts will grow on stocks transplanted in 

November last; but the shoots would not be so strong as 
if the stock had been well established. But they might be 
budded towards the end of July, as by that time the roots 
of the stocks will have made some progress.—E. II. 


Primroses in winter.— Those of your 
readers that are fond of Primroses might like to 
hear of a simple way of having them on the 
table all winter. Where any quantity are 
grown there arc always buds. When those 
showing colour are picked, even in hard frost, 
and put in a deep plate, the bottom of which 
has l>een previously covered with tall green 
Moss, they come out well, and even when the 


stalks are very short, as they are when picked 
off a bunch, the Moss supports them so as to 
keep the flowers out of the water. The Moss I 
use is commonly called Fir-tree Moss (being like 
a miniature tree). The combination of green 
and bright colours is very pretty.—G. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SINGLE VIOLETS. 

There is probably more money in good single 
Violet Howers now than there is in any other 
ordinarily-grown market flower. That is saying 
a good deal in face of the fact that Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Roses, and many other flowers are grown 
in large quantities. But what better flower is 
there of which we can gather great quantities 
from the open ground through the month of 
December, or, indeed, at any time during the 
winter if the weather is for a few days open ami 
mild ? Then, let fashion in flowers l>e what it 
may, the taste for sweet Violets never varies, 
the popularity of these humble flowers never 
wanes. As long os Violets have sweet perfume, 
so long will the fancy for them last. With 
regard to culture, ordinarily, old plants are 
broken up and the side pieces taken off and dib¬ 
bled out in the spring as soon as the bloom is 
over. That method answers very well when the 
summer is cool and rains are abundant, but 
should the summer prove hot and dry, growth 
is slow, many pieces die, the plants generally 
suffer from thrips and spider, and the resulting 
crowns in the autumn lack strength. Now, 
some growers have taken to breaking up old 
clumps in the autumn, and filling up the ground 
after Potatoes and other summer vegetable crops 
are off. All such plantings do well ; they booh 
make root, grow all the winter, and are too 
strongly rooted to suffer from the summer heat. 
They then bloom early in the autumn, and more 
or less all through the winter. It is very easy 
to have Violets in abundant bloom in the spring: 
ordinarily, the end of March and beginning of 
April are the Violet months, when every plant 
will flower in great profusion. But just then, 
because the market is glutted, the flowers bring 
but a poor return, and should the French flowers 
be good, sale at any price is often difficult. 
Growers, therefore, do not care to have all their 
plants blooming in the spring, neither also do 
the women pickers. In all cases, if the gather¬ 
ings be at all considerable, the pickers are paid 
at the rate of Id. per dozen bunches, and in a 
good season a smart hand will gather from forty 
to sixty dozen bunches per day, each bunch 
then, without leaves, consisting of twenty 
flowers. 

The leakin'*! is done later in a shed or cool 
room, very often by members of the grower's 
family, and after a very hard winter or a very 
hot, dry summer, the obtaining of leaves is a 
matter of considerable difficulty. It is found 
needful in some cases to grow plants beneath 
dense trees to ensure ample leafage, as in such 
cases flowers are not souglit for. Generally the 
best flowers, both for colour and perfume, are 
obtained in the open ground, and where so many 
acres are grown any other method would be 
impossible. This winter, which has been so 
rich in flowers, finer blooms and more of them 
have been found right out in the open than 
Ijeneath shelter. When gatherings Begin in 
September and continue to give varying quanti¬ 
ties all through the winter, it is remarkable 
how large a return is obtained ere the gathering 
is finally over for the season. Market prices 
range from Cd. to Is. 6d. per dozen bunches, 
but a fair average price seems to be Is. for the 
winter. It is not the moderate quantity of 
flowers obtained at but one or two pickings 
which tells, but the many pickings regular in 
open weather and intermittent in mild weather, 
which spread over several montlis, show that 
money can be made by growing Violets. A. 


9615.—Perennial plants for an edg¬ 
ing. —There is really nothing better for a border 
edging than the Sea Daisy or Pink (Thrift). It 
can be obtained in three shades of colour—white, 
pink, and dark-red, and very double. It is 
better to lift it and replant every year, as it 
only need be in single pieces, which make tufts 
every season. It is very quickly and easily 
done, and well repays the trouble.—€. E., 
Lyme Jieyis, 
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FRINGED POPPIES. 

The Poppies are an interesting race of garden 
flowers, and so easily grown that the amateur 
who has only a back-yard, if not paved with 
flag-stones, may have their rich and various 
flowers in the summer. It may seem outof season 
to figure the Poppy when the ground is frozen 
hard by frost, and dark evenings prevent work 
in the garden ; but it is at this time the seed 
list should be made up. Many wait until spring 
has commenced before ordering seeds ; and the 
rush of business prevents early execution of 
orders, so that spring is far advanced before the 
seeds are sow’n. Frost, fog, and unpleasant 
weather generally may have frozen up t noughts 
of floorers ; but now is the time to order, and 
the accompanying illustration will bring to mind 
the value of the Fringed Poppies. There will 
be found in the catalogues under the name of 
double fringed Opium or Garden Poppy, a simply 
fringed Poppy, and Papaver pneoniiiorum, a big 
word that, simply means the flowers are so rich, 
bold, and flaunting as to resemble the Pieonies. 
In the catalogue before me now the seed is 
quoted at 3d. per packet—no large sum, but 
producing big results. The seed may be sown in 
the open in spring, say about April, and along¬ 
side woodland walks in the rougher parts of the 



Fringed Poppies. 


garden, or in bold clumps in the big border ; but 
not near the house, as there is a certain weedi¬ 
ness and garish display of colour that may delight 
the artist, but is scarcely of sufficient refinement 
for beds in such a position. The colours of the 
flowerB are distinct and varied, occasionally 
of a dull, leaden shade; but some of the 
flowers will come pure-white, like a beautiful 
ball of notched wool, if there could be such 
an article; others fiery scarlet, delicate pink, 
bright salmon, and a number of intermediate 
tints that only a true colourist could define with 
intelligent accuracy. The plant, too, is of noble 
port, rising about feet high, the foliage thickly 
glaucous and handsome, and when in Inoom it is 
a handsome garden flower. A mass viewed at a 
distance is relieved of its garishness, that 
rather offends by a close acquaintance. One 

K rden I saw last season in the west of 
>ndon was half filled w ith plants. Of course, 
this is too much for even the Fringed 
Poppy; but from such a unique gathering it 
could be seen what a variation in colours this 
race can produce. Leave the flowers untouched. 
Cut them not for the house, or pay the penalty 
of drowsiness and headache, as the smell of 
Poppies is heavy, penetrating, and unwholesome. 
There are many other Poppies of use in the 
garden, but these have been treated on before. 
The Fringed Poppy is sufficient for one note. 

E. 


9558. — Summer Snowflake. —The seeds 
should be sown a» uo >n "a^rip i, i ncPl iQAy add 


that this is an absolute rule with all bulbous 
flowers. Put 2 inches of drainage in a 6-inch 
pot, some Moss on that, and a good sprinkling 
of soot; then put a layer of good loam, and on 
that an inch of sifted Moss, with some white 
sand. Well moisten it before sowing, and cover 
the seeds with their own thickness of sifted 
Moss. Cover with Moss, and plunge the pot up 
to the rim in a cold frame. Tne seeds will ger¬ 
minate early in spring; whereas, if sowing is 
deferred until that time, a great proportion 
will not come up. Daffodils are best treated in 
this way.— Byfleet. 


HARDY FLOWERING PLANTS OF EASY 
PROPAGATION AND CULTURE. 

Since increased interest lias been given to hardy 
flowers, I have occasionally talked with persons 
who, whilst expressing themselves as being 
partial to hardy flowers, yet fought shy of their 
cultivation on the ground of expense and the 
time it would take to get up a collection. One 
—a lftdy fond of a garden, yet of limited means 
—even went so far as to tell me she despaired of 
ever getting up a collection worth looking at, 
because she had recently sent for the highest 
riced collection named in the catalogue of a 
rm that made such plants a specialty, and they 
had sent her the most insignificant bits of plants 
that would take years, she thought, to grow into 
good pieces. I had a good deal of sympathy 
with her, as more than once I have been a 
similar victim—I think unintentionally though— 
small pieces having been sent simply because the 
demand had been so great. The remedy for 
such a state of things is, I think, mainly in our 
own hands, and that is to grow plants for our¬ 
selves. Everybody having the most ordinary 
garden appliances can do much in this direction, 
either by raising from seeds, or by division of 
roots of any of the following, all of them being 
amenable to the simplest mode of propagation 
and cultivation. I name them alphabetically 

Antirrhinums (or Snapdragons).—Seeds of 
these plants sown now in pans and placed in an 
ordinary Cucumber-frame, where the tempera¬ 
ture ranges between 45 degs. and 65 degs., will 
quickly germinate and grow away so freely as 
to be Yeady to plant out by the end of April, and 
flower profusely by mid-summer and throughout 
the summer and autumn. Cuttings strike 
readily under the same conditions, and when it 
is wished to retain a favourite variety this is 
the only mode of propagation that should be 
attempted. Though Snapdragons are pro¬ 
verbially sun-loving plants, yet throughout the 
“wet-w’inter” summer of 1888 few hardy flowers 
continued so gay as these. 

Aquilegias (or Columbines).—The varieties 
of these are now immense, and from a shilling 
packet of seed scores of plants may be raised. 
Sow the seed in pans of light vegetable soil, 
press down firmly, cover the pans with glass, 
and place them in a cold frame. The seedlings 
come up much stronger and grow away better 
than when raised in warmth. If sown now' a few 
will flower towards the end of the summer, and 
the second season they will be equal to the 
finest plants that can be bought at any nursery. 
The best Aquilegias, I think, are coerulea 
chrysantha, and glandulosa, but amateurs may 
prefer to have a mixture of all the kinds, and 
this can be obtained of any respectable seeds¬ 
man. 

Delphiniums (perennial Larkspurs).—These 
are amongst the first to make a good show in 
the herbaceous department of a garden, and as 
they continue for a very long time in a gay con¬ 
dition, and are also invaluable for cutting, I 
class them very nearly at the top of the list of 
herbaceous perennials. Seeds never fail to ger¬ 
minate well, and the best way to raise them is 
to sow in pans and place them in warmth—say 
about 55 degs.—till the seedlings appear, then 
transfer them to a cold frame, there to grow on 
until ready to plant out in the open borders. It 
is very rarely the plants flower before the second 
season, but after that they grow away at a great 
pace, after which division of roots is, perhaps, 
the best way of getting up a stock quickly, as it 
certainly is of increasing good varieties. Seed¬ 
lings vary, and cannot always be relied on to 
turn out well. Propagation by division may be 
done any time between November and February. 
I note that old stools are throwing up new 
wths already, and no time should therefore 
lost in taking offsets or transplanting any 
that are intended to be moved. 


(Enotheras (Evening Primroses).—This is a 
class of hardy perennial plants that Continues 
flowering for a longer period than any other I 
can cdll to mind ; and, in addition to this free- 
flowering propensity, all thfe varieties have 
beautiful foliage, mostly of a bronzy-coloured 
greeh, and the colour of the flowers ranges from 
what I shall call a white-sulphur colour through 
all the various shades of yellow to deep-orange. 
Seeds are of easy germination if treated in the 
manner named for raising Delphiniums, and 
division of plants is also just os reaciily performed. 
For getting up a large stock quickly, seed-sowing 
is best, and, contrary to the general rule, the varie¬ 
ties come very true from seed, or, in other words, 
reproduce themselves. The varieties I prefer 
are &caulis, Lamarckiana, Fraseri, and macro- 
carpa. All the varieties are not only first-rate 
border flowers, but the growth, being half- 
trailing in character, they are well suited for 
planting on rockwork or other positions where a 
pendent habit is required. 

Phlox, perennial. —Perennial Phloxes were 
last year the beBt of the border flowers. They 
began to flower in May, and till the severe frost 
of October 2nd there w as no waning in their 
beauty. Add to this free and continuous 
flowering, the great range in colour of the long- 
lasting flowers, and their use when cut, and an 
approximate estimate of tkcir value will lie ob¬ 
tained. They can also be obtained from seeds, 
but I have never known the seed to germinate 
well, and do not, therefore, advise this plan. 
Cuttings taken any time during ihe summer and 
inserted in hand-lights on a shaded border strike 
freely. They should, as soon as struck, be planted 
3 inches or 4 inches apart on a warm border, 
and be allowed to winter there, and permanently 
planted in the borders in spring. Division of 
roots is also a successful way of increasing stock; 
but plants so obtained, I always fancy, produce 
infererior flowers to those propagated by cut¬ 
tings. 

Rudbeckias. —There are no hardy autumn¬ 
flowering perennials that better withstand all 
the vicissitudes of the weather without injury 
than do the several varieties of Rudbeckias, and 
few that make a better show, and none that 
stand for a longer time when cut. To those 
who do not know the plants, the flowers may be 
described as large Marguerites, having deep- 
yellow petals ana jet-black centres, with long, 
stout stems most suitable for vase decoration. 
They are free-growing, and stock can be rapidly 
increased by splitting up old plants, as the 
merest particle soon grows into a good plant. 
The plants bear removal at any time, but early 
spring-time is best. I have never attempted 
raising any from seeds, consequently, cannot say 
whether or not they come true, nor yet advise as 
to the way of raising the seedlings. The best 
variety is Newmanni; but caufornica and 
maxima are also good. W. 


THE HOLLYHOCK. 

The propagation of the Hollyhock by means of 
grafting was a method much followed by the 
Scotch florists some years ago, and they held 
that it was the most expeditious method of get¬ 
ting up a stock of plants. It was generally 
performed in the month of March, and the plan 
adopted was to employ seedlings for the purpose, 
taking them when the plants were about the 
thickness of a pencil or stouter, and they were 
cut down a little below the surface of the pot, 
taking out some of the soil at the same time. 
The grafts of any particular variety to be in¬ 
creased were worked upon these seedling stocks, 
filling up with mould so as to prevent the air 
getting to the part where the graft is put on. 
Side grafting was the one adopted, and when 
these preliminaries were performed the plants 
were plunged in a gentle bottom-heat, and in 
two or three weeks they were ready for their 
first shift. I remember one amateur cultivator 
stating that he grafted 175 plants in February 
and lost but one of them. Thirty-five years 
ago we used to propagate by grafting at the 
Royal Nursery, Slough, but only sparingly so. 
The chief 

Methods of propagation were by means of 
eyes put in in summer, and cuttings made from 
the young growths round the base of the old 
stem obtained in the autumn and spring. It is 
obvious that if it is desired to increase any par¬ 
ticular varieties of Hollyhock, it must be by 
one of these means. Eyes were made from the 
lateral shoots thrown out from the main stem 
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of the plants. They were allowed to remain 
until they were getting ripe or hardening some¬ 
what, and this was made manifest by their 
turning a light-brown colour. A cut was made 
just below the leaf axil and the knife passed 
through about 3 inches alxivo, leaving on about 
3 inches of the stalk. A cold frame was made 
ready for the eyes, a light sandy compost being 
mixed for the purpose, and the eyes were pressed 
firmly into the soil at the depth of 1J inches or 
so. The soil was used fairly moist, the frame 
shut down close, and shaded for a few days 
when necessary. The eyes that took root sent 
up a few leaves, and they were then potted off, 
placed in a cold frame, watered through a fine- 
rosed pot, and kept close for a short time. I 
well remember when the disease first put in 
appearance at Slough. It manifested itself first 
in a batch of seedlings that would have flowered 
at the end of the summer, and it appeared as if 
a firebrand had been thrown among them during 
the night, burning the leaves and destroying 
them ; then it appeared among the named varie¬ 
ties and spread rapidly, and in order to save 
the stock all the eyes possible were made ; but 
hundreds of them died by the disease, and then 
it became almost impossible to grow Hollyhocks 
in that famous florist’s flower nursery. It is a 
singular circumstance, but a kind of disease 
affected the Pansy alxnit the same time, and 
hundreds of plants died, and eventually the cul¬ 
tivation of the named varieties of show Pansies 
had to be abandoned also. The Hollyhock 
should have a fairly stiff clayed loam ; if it is 
very stiff and cold, some fine ballast and chopped - 
up turf or ashes from a refuse-heap will be 
useful to keep it open. But 

Deep trenchim; is absolutely necessary pre¬ 
vious to planting, and the soil should be moved 
to the depth of 2 feet, adding a quantity of well 
decomposed manure. This should be done some 
time before planting, giving it a fork over pre¬ 
vious to planting. But it should be done when 
the weather is drying. In order to give the 

E lants a chance of doing well the rows should 
e 4 feet apart, and the plants at least a yard 
apart in the lines. It is a good plan, and helpful 
to the young plants, to place some fine soil from 
the potting-bench about the roots so as to give 
them a start. In dry localities it is beneficial 
to plant in trenches, so that drought shall affect 
them as little as possible. Some persons appear 
to think that the disease affects the plants more 
during a hot dry summer than during a wet one ; 
but I have noticed the disease to be more des¬ 
tructive during a moist season than one of an 
opposite character. Each plant should be care¬ 
fully staked and protected from being blown 
about by the wind. Time was when 
Spikes of Hollyhocks made a great feature 
at flower shows. In the days when Chater, 
Turner, Paul, Bragg, and others were the lead¬ 
ing exhibitors of Hollyhocks, spikes 3 feet and 
more in length and grandly bloomed were shown 
in competition. Special coverings were made 
to protect the spikes from becoming disfigured 
by bad weather, and the task of conveying them 
to a place of exhibition was a considerable one. 
The thinning out of the flowers had to l>e at¬ 
tended to, and those remaining were so disposed 
as to have the spike of bloom as symmetrical as 
possible. It is not necessary to refer to the 
value of the Hollyhock for the purposes of 
garden decoration. When the strain is of good 
quality and the plants well grown they are 
objects of stately beauty of no common order. 
The Hollyhock appears to be rising in the 
popular estimation. It is also being improved, 
for which there is urgent necessity, so many of 
the fine varieties of twenty years ago having 
become lost. R. 


9583.— Hardy herbaceous plants for 
a north border. —The liest plants for a 
north border, if a good show is wished for, are 
Primroses, Polyanthuses, Auriculas, Violas, 
Pansies, Columbines, Anemones (various), Aspe- 
rula odorata (Woodruff), Foxgloves, German 
Iris, Miinulus, including the common, and 
Harrison’s Musk, Forget-me-nots, Saxifraga 
cordifolia, and London Pride (Saxifragaumbrosa); 
Scdum spcctabile, Spirsea Aruncus, Tradcscantia 
virginica.—E. H. 


- The following plants will do well in such 

a position at the back: Harpalium rigidum, 
Helianthus multiflorus, the various perennial 
Delphiniums, Digitalis mid Phloxes, ^Anemone 
japonica and Lychnis 
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Campanula persicifolia alba, Antirrhinums and 
Aquilegias; and in front of these again 
Dianthuses, Primroses, Polyanthuses, Eche- 
verias, &c. I should not recommend bulbous 
plants for a heavy soil, as the result would 
probably not be satisfactory, though Dalfodils 
and Jonquils might do fairly well.—A. G. 
Butler. 

Mildness of the season.— It may be interesting 
to some of the readers of Gardening to know that here, 
in the north-east of Scotland, I to-<lay (Jan. 1st) picked in 
the open border a Gloire de Dijon Rose in perfect blossom. 
Can any English readers cite* cases of such a proof of the 
extreme mildness of the season in their wanner clinic?— 
J. G. W., Abed oar. X.B. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

QnSBtlODB.- Queries a tut anstcers are inserted in 
Garden ino free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, S7, Southampt on-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
xn mind that, as Gardening has tooe sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers trill greatly 
oblige us by advising , so far as their knowledge, and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very usef ul, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


9622. — Worms In a lawn.— How can I best eradi¬ 
cate worms in a lawn ?— J as. Siierwix. 

9623. - Golden Lilies.— Any information about when 
anti how to plant bulbs will he thankfully received. - 
Atlas. 

1*624.— Storing' Apples. -Will “Mr. Groom,” or 
some other practical man, kindly tell me the best way to 
store Apples ?—J. J. 

9625. — Liquid-manure.—I should be glad to know 
what quantity of sheep's droppings should be put to a 
40 gallon cask of water to make liquid-manure ?—C. B. 

9620. — Planting Montbretla Pottsl. — should 
these be planted now in the open ground, ami would 
clumps l*e best ? Any other information will be thankfully 
received.—ALl’ii a. 

9627.— Growing Watercress.— I have a narrow 
stream, with pools, in which I wish to grow Watercress. 
Where do I get plants, and how and when must I plant ? 
Which is the best kind for eating?—Kv.\. 

9623. ^-Variegated plants for a cold green¬ 
house.- Will someone please to give me a list of varie¬ 
gated, and otherwise fine-leaved plants, that will grow in 
a cold greenhouse without any heat?—A Lover or 
Leaves. 

9029. —Culture of a Camellia.— When is the best 
time to prune this plant, and the best method of increasing 
tile stock ? I have one plant, and I would like to have 
more of the sort if 1 can raise them from cuttings?— 
Camellia. 

9030. — Flowering creepers for a warmed 
Conservatory. —Will someone please to recommend 
some flowering creepers for the wall in a wanned lean-to 
conservatory where there are Vines ? The wall faces south¬ 
wards.--F. U. 

9631. — Pruning C lim bers.— Would someone kindly 
inform me the manner and the time to prune the following 
climbers which I have growing against the end of my 
house, facing east—Pvracantha, Escallonia macrantha, 
ami Jasminum nudiflorum ?—H. W. 

9632. — Heavy cropping Peas.— Will any reader of 
Gardening kindly oblige me with the names of half-a- 
dozen kinds of Peas for sowing in succession for market ? 
I require heavy eropjiers, large Peas, and good growers ; 
not particular as to height.— South Wales. 

9633. — Tenant's greenhouse.— Can anyone give 
me his experience in this matter? I want a cheap, lean- 
to greenhouse, tenant’s fixture, 12 feet by 8 feet. How 
much should I pay, and what sort of a heathy apparatus 
should I get ? I have only oil, no gas.—V. M;0. 

9634. — Fowls’ manure In a garden.— Will “ Mr. 
Groom,” or some other practical man, kindly tell me the 
quantity of fowls’ dung 1 may safely use in a garden, Bay 
a‘quarter of an acre? And if it might beneficially be used 
oh a Vine bottler (inside), and the quantity ?—J. J. 

9635. — Covering the back wall of a vinery.— 
Will someone kindly tell me what 1 could plant to cover 
the back wall of a vinery profitably for market ? The 
vinery is heated. Vines trained over roof 3 feet apart, 
wall, 8 feet or 10 feet high, about 50 feet long.—J. B. T. 

9036.— Birds destroying fruit-buds. — How 
many times during the winter would “ T. Arnold ” recom¬ 
mend the trees to Ik? syringed (with his compound), par¬ 
ticularly the latest in the spring. We have an abundance 
of feathered visitors here in Souuth Devon. — South 
Devon. 

9637.— Striking Hybrid Perpetual Roses, 

Ac.— "’ill someone kindly inform me whether I can strike 
H.P. Roses in March with bottom-heat? Also which is 
the best time to pot Borne Gloire de Dijon Roses I struck 
last August in seed boxes, and kept in a cold frame until 
now?— Amateur. 


9638.— Seeds for a vegetable garden.—I have 
just taken a garden of two acres. One quarter of it is 

K lanted with fruit-trees of various kinds, and I require to 
ave a good supply of vegetables of all kinds the whole 
year round. Could anyone inform me what amount of 
seed I would have to get to do this?—M elrose. 

9639. -Treatment of Polnsettias.—I have just 
cut the blooms from my Poinscttias. Would it be wise to 
commence to strike cuttings at once, and would they 
grow right on, so that I might cut them back again two or 
three times through the summer to get up a stock ? If I 
did so, would they all bloom in the winter?—J. B. T. 

9640. -Ginger wine losing its sweetness.— 

Will someone kindly tell me what is the matter with my 
Ginger wine? It was made last March—has no spirit in 
it— but all the sweetness has gone off. If someone could 
tell me the cause, I should lx* much obliged ; also how to 
make it drinkable ? It is beautifully clear.— Madolixe. 

964!.—Treatment of a Chrysanthemum.— 

Will someone kindly tell me how to treat an Anemone 
Chrysanthemum called Fabian de Mediana? I have now- 
grown it for two years, and I find that the buds come so 
late that they do’ not open. The ordinary Japanese and 
Incurved Chrysanthemums do well with me.— Ireland. 

9642.— Asparagus forcing.— How* should this be 
done ? For as ordinary outdoor plants do not with me 
come into bearing until seven years old—if they are 
then taken up to force, and afterwards thrown away- 
forced Asparagus could only be grown at great expense. 
Are full grow-n plants sold for forcing purposes?— 
Annette. 

9643.— Manure for Hyacinths.— Would soot and 
hen-manure in equal parts be suitable manure for Hya¬ 
cinths that are now showing their flower-spikes ? If so, how- 
should it be applied, when, and how often? Some are in 
small pots, and some in 7-inch ]iots, to which would it be 
the most suitable, and which should have the more?— 
S. P. R. M. 

9644.— Growing Melons In a frame.— I have a 

two-light J span-roofed frame, 6 feet by 4 feet 6 inches, 
and ft feet 6 inches at highest end. Hot-water pipes and 
supply tank is fixed in it, with plenty of Ijottom-heat. Is 
this suitable to grow Melons in ? If so, what is the treat¬ 
ment after the seeds are up? Would it do to grow 
Cucumbers in os w-ell?—T ry. 

964ft.—Moist atmosphere in a small green¬ 
house.— will someone kindly inform me the best way to 
keep a good moist atmosphere in a w-ooden liase green¬ 
house, with 4-inch piping round side and end? A tem- 
l>emture of 00 degs. to 7ft degs. soon dries up everything. 
Could the staging be made to carry Cocoa-nut-fibre, or 
some such material with benefit ?— Crkhnwell. 

9646.— Glimblng and other plants.—I should 
lx- glad of an idea how to furnish a passage, with glass on 
one side, and glass roof, facing south-west, w ith two good 
climbers for front and roof to lx- grown in boxes or tubs? 
They should be something not liable to insect pests ; and 
also, what other plants would do well to stand in i>ots on 
floor? Frost just kept out with hot-water pipes and 
atmosphere rather dry.—L. 

9647.— Violets failing.— Would someone kindly tell 
me the reason why my Violets do not succeed ? They are 
in a frame facing south, and planted (-lose to the glass, 
but they have got white mould on them, and have no 
flowers.' The frame is open a little every day, except in a 
hard frost, and thov have had no water for some weeks. 
The glass is covered with matting at night, and the frame 
is surrounded with litter.—II kttik. 

9048.— Boiler fire not burning.— I have one of 
Wood’s Gold Medal Boilers, with a chimney alxmt 25 feet 
high, commencing with 4-inch pipe at the bottom and 
finishing with 3-inch. I find very frequently a great 
difficulty in first lighting the fire ; for instance, having to 
put four or five fresh lots of lightings, and even then with¬ 
out lighting the fire, on some occasions, the shavings, &c., 
coming out as wet os possible without being consumed. 
Can anyone kindly suggest the cause, and state any means 
of remedying it ?—A. N. O. 

9649.— Profits Of a garden.— Will anv reader of 
Gardening kindly tell me what returns I mav expect from 
the following grounds, not having anv rent to pay, but a 
man to keep at 16s. a-week for 30 weeks in a year ? The 
ground consists of 11 acre of Black Currant and Plums, 
newly planted this autumn with four-year-old trees, and 
1 acre of Strawlierries, and J acre land to grow Potatoes, 
&c., on, with a bed of ftU) Roses, and Caniations in be¬ 
tween the Roses, sell for Is. 9d. 100 blooms, and only 
13 miles from London.— Anxious. 

9650.— Rose and fruit-tree stocks.— How are 
Manetti and De la Grifferie stocks for Roses propagated ? 
What is what is called the Paradise stock for grafting? 
How are the Quince and Pear stocks propagated? 
How old should stocks be before they are ready for 
grafting? Is there any rule to direct one in selecting the 
best stock for any iiarticular kind of Apple or Pear? 
What is the best stock to use for Plums and for Cherries ? 
Is there* any reliable manual on this subject published, 
and can anyone tell me its name and publisher?—?. 

9651.— Pavonias not flowering.— will someone 
kindlv tell me the reason my Pavonia bulbs will not 
flower? I bad them three? years ago in a collection of 
bulbs. I have potted them each autumn in a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand ; they come up a?id look very 
healthy, and then the leaves turn yellow at the tins, and 
they gradually die down. I have carefully ripened them 
every year, and keep them in the greenhouse (heated in 
winter). I can sec no sign of bloom this year, though the 
leaves arc larger and healthier than ever.’ 1 do wTuit them 
to flower, and do not mind any trouble.—M ac's Wife. 

9052.— Arum Lily-leaves turning brown.— 

Can any reader of Gardening tell me whv my Arum 
Lilies turn brown at the tip of their leaves ? They are last 
year’s plants, were planted out all the summer, potted up 
late in September, taken into greenhouse at the end of 
October in vigorous health. They have had plenty of 
water, have grown strongly, and are showing flower, but 
all the leaves that were in existence when they were 
brought in have turned brown at the tips. The younger 
lea.ves have not done so. The same thing has happened to 
the off-shoots that were taken from them and potted up. 
-C. B. 
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9653.— Vin© ill a pot.— A Black Hamburgh Vine has 
been planted in front of my house (facing south) for four 
years, but does not fruit. The centre or main stem is over 
6 feet long, and the side shoots have yearly been pruned to 
two or three buds, except this season. Lately I have put 
up a span-roof greenhouse, 10 feet by 7 feet, and heated it 
with hot-water pipes. Will someone kindly say whether 
the Vine is likely to fruit if planted permanently in a 
large pot (22-inch j which I happen to have in stock ? Also, 
how to prune it, what soil, and any other information? 
There is no room for a Vine border, and so I am in the 
position of many amateurs who would like to have aGrape 
Vine in a pot. Much has been said of Vines planted in 
borders, but little about their culture in pots.—T. J. 


To the folloH'imj queries hr if/ editorial replies 
art t/iren ; but reader* art invited to yire further 
answer# should (hey he able to offer additional 
advice on. the various subject*. 

9654.— Dendrobiums (J. F. T.).— Your treatment 
is perfectly correct, and I should imagine you will shortly 
be well rewarded for vour attention and care. D. War- 
dianum should be the first one to start from your batch. 
No doubt, when they do they will require some little 
moisture.—M. B. 

0655.— Lady’s Slipper Orchids (Amateur).— I am 
glad you have some of these plants; they will flower in 
time. The L.elia Donuaniana should be kept quiet lust 
now. Cannot tell from your description what the plant 
is ; but send me a flower when open. I have little uoubt 
but I shall find a name for it.—M. B. 

9656. — Oncidium varlcosum (G. P.). — The 
flower sent is this species, and not the variety Rogersi. 
It is very curious, but everyone thinks they have this 
variety, which, however, is still very rare ; indeed, I have 
never seen the true plant, saving the first one so named, 
which was in the Messrs. Veitch’s establishment.— M. B. 

9657. — Saccolabium giganteum ( Beginner ).— 
This is the name of the flower vou send. The species is a 
native of the land of Burmah. It grows freely, and flowers 
profusely, if treatment is suitably given—that is to say, 
it enjoys an abundance of heat ami moisture during 
summer ; but in the winter it should be kept somewhat 
tin’ and cool. Yes, this is its proper time of flowering.— 

m: b. 

9658. —Ly caste Skinneri (Patience ).—The flowers 
sent, four in number, are all forms of the above named 
plant, and however many you grow you are not likely to 
obtain two flowers exactly alike, unless they are produced 
from two plants which have been divided. It is a beauti¬ 
ful kind, easily grown under cool treatment, the blooms 
large and showy, thick and waxy in texture, and last a 
verv long time in perfection.—M. B. 

9650.— Moss on lawns (M. II.).— This is better not 
disturbed until early spring. It must then be tom from 
the ground with a long toothed rake, and this should be 
done twice, allowing an interval of a week to elapse be¬ 
tween the Takings. In the early part of March the ground 
should be dressed with good loam, with about a sixth 
part of lime added. It should be fine, so as to save the 
trouble of stone picking, and then sow with a mixture of 
fine lawn Grasses. 

9600. — Sowing 1 Carrots (A. Z.). — Earlv Horn 
Carrot* may be sown in al>out a week’s time in a sheltered 
locality ; but in cold positions Carrot seeds lie a lon£ time 
in the ground, and under such circumstances it will, for 
very early crops, be better to cut a wide trench, and fill it 
with warm manure, cover it with 5 inches or 6 inches of 
light soil, and protect it with glass, or an outer covering. 
Sow a few Wood’s Frame and French Breakfast Radishes, 
and protect them as suggested. 

9661. —Hardy Cyprlpediums (W. J. B.).-~ These 
may be reckoned amongst the most beautiful of flowers, 
and now is about the very best time to procure them. 
The most beautiful kinds are C. spectabile, and its variety- 
album, C. calceolus. C. parviflorum, C. occidentale, 
C. macranthum, C. pubescens,C. guttatuin, and C. acaulc. 
These plants may all be grown in Devonshire as border 
plants in the 0 ]>en air. Drain the positions well and make 
the soil tolerably rich and good with leaf-mould, turfy- 
loam, and peat/and during severe weather—if you have 
any severe weather—cover them round about with a good 
layer of leaves.—M. B. 

9662. — Carrot-tops for garnishing as a sub¬ 
stitute for Parsley (Amateur).— From autumn to 
spring, w’hen Parsley is most wanted, both for cooking 
and garnishing, anything that will take its place, if only 
for garnishing, is a boon to those who have not Parsley in 
abundance. Now, an excellent substitute for it’for 
garnishing are Carrot-tops. Let anyone who has not 
Parsley sufficient for both purposes pot up a few Carrots 
and put them in a little heat, and then nip the young 
growths off for garnishing. These, we think, will be pre¬ 
ferred to poor Parsley, and will leave more of the genuine 
article for working purposes. 

9663. —Oncidium Rogers! (Tiny Tim ).—I did not 
suppose the last epistle from the owner of the above title 
came from vou, and I suppose I had forgotten to add the 
qualification of “Tiny Tim II.,” which was attached, so 
that you had reasons for your fears. I am sure I hope that 
your faith will be rewarded in your opinion of tour plant, 
and I shall be glad to have a blossom when you can spare 
it. I am, you know', an impartial judge. Your Maxillaria 
would have stood equally well on the table without the 

f lass, and it would have appeared to greater advantage. 

am not surprised that my namesake’s troubles did not 
affect you much, and that you may be preserved from 
such yourself is the sincere w ish of—M. B. 

9664.— Stanhopea insignis (j. S., Liverpool).— 
You could not have a better place than .you describe tor 
your Stanhopea, but do not, for goodness sake! call it a 
greenhouse ; a house that is heated and kept at 55 degs. 
of heat is a very agreeable temperature, but you should 
not call it out of its place. Stanhopeas always flower from 
the base of the bulbs, sending the flower-spike straight 
down ; consequently, they should be grown in hanging 
baskets, which should have open spaces between, in order to 
allow the flower-spikes roonytovome through. |The plant 
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is an evergreen, and its foliage should be in good condi¬ 
tion ; the soil should be rough, fibrous ]x*at, and the 
basket should be well drained, using charcoal and old 
bones for this purpose; it should be kept dry at this 
season, but not sufficiently to cause its leaves to shrivel.— 
M. B. 

9665.— Oalanthe Veit chi (Learner ).—You are in 
the neighbourhood where I used to sec these plants grown 
better than 1 ever saw them done elsewhere ; in fact, the 
gardeners about Manchester, Blackburn, and Bury used 
to excel in growing this species. In your ow'n town,’ when 
a Mr. Dodgson was living, they were to be seen in his 
garden about this season in splendid condition : but then 
he never allowed them to be kept so cool as you state has 
been the ease with yours, and this treatment has been too 
cool, and through it the buds have shrivelled and fallen ; 
but for this you, with 14 spikes of bloom, should have had 
a regular El Dorado of blooms. It cannot be helped now', 
however, but, as Jacob Faithful used to sav, “ Better luck 
next time.” You say you have been guide*! by my writings 
in the growth of these plants, and you have done very 
well; and if you succeed next season as well, giving them 
more heat at all seasons than you did lost, year, you will 
have longer spikes and more flowers, anti these latter will 
open instead of falling off. The heat may be allowed to 
run up with the sun to 85 degs. or 90 (legs, in the growing 
season, and should not be allowed to fall lower than 
60 degs. at any time before flowering; when at rest a 
degree or two lower will not signify.—M. B. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 'which 
should be addressed to the Editor nf Gardknino Illus¬ 
trated, ,17, Soutkampton-street, Strand , London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— A. M. Burnett.— 5, Phvmatodes 
Billardieri ; 6, next week; 7, Adiantum hispidulum; 
8, Litobrockia aurita; 9, Pteris cretica albo-lineata; 
10, Asplenium flaccidum ; 11, Send better specimen; 

12, Davallia Kungei.- C. II. Reid.— 5, Adiantum eunea- 

tuiu ; 6, Pteris serrulata eristata ; 7, Lygodium scandens; 
8, Adiantum continuum ; 9, Adiantum cuneatum ; 
10, Blechnum lirasiliensc; 11, Send better specimen ; 
12, Adiantum Capillus-Veneris.-IF. II. Barnsley.— 

I, Selaginella cassia ; 2, Sclaginella Kraussiana.- T. II .— 

Send again, and do not pack specimen in cotton wool.- 

J. II. Broum .—Small Fern, Ceteroeh oflicinaruin ; Other 
specimen, a form of the Lady Fern (Athvrium Filix- 

foemina).- White Lily.—I, Veronica longifolia ; Other 

specimens of Conifers send again when bearing cones.- 

Constant Subscriber.— Apparently a Maple. Please send a 

small branch another season.- Yorkshire. —Fern, Pteris 

tremula ; other specimen insufficient. Send again. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be ylad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer awries by post, and that wc cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Anxious.—We know' of no book that will give you the 

required information. - if. M. — Apply to Messrs. 

Hum & Sons, Houndsditch, London, E.C.— —A Reader .— 
Read or advertise in Farm and Home, published at this 

office.- Yorkshire.— Is the Cherry an old or a young one, 

and what is the nature of the soil ? State this, and w’e 

can then try and help you. - C. Fevers.— “ The Tomato,” 

bv W. Iggulden, published at 171, Fleet-street, London, 

E.C.- J. B. T.— Nicholson’s “ Dictionary of Gardening,” 

Upeott Gill & Co., London.- Puzzled.—The boiler 

appears to be too large for its work. Could you not con¬ 
sult a local hot-water engineer in a town like Liverpool ? 

- Madeline.—"So doubt the leaves fall off the Cytisus 

plants from too much heat, and they have also perhaps 
been allow'ed to become overdry at the roots. Give 
further particulars. Amateur .—We know of no Amaryl¬ 
lis of the name given. Do you mean a Lilium longifolium 

roseum ? Please say.- Helford. — Apply to Messrs. 

James Veitch «fc Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, King’s-road, 
Chelsea, London, S.W. 


LIME AND SOILS. 

Having read many articles latterly on the 
above subject in Gardening, it occurs to me 
that everyone ought to know, or learn, the soil 
they have to deal with, and also what is the 
correct thing to add to it, that it may get what 
it requires. It is all very well for one person 
to give another a hint about what to do, but if 
the first person does not know what the second’s 
soil is, why, it stands to reason he cannot give 
his advice properly. My garden, when I came 
to it, had run wild for the last five years. It 
was at one time simply peat, and when dug lip a 
couple of spits deep, turf (I mean bog peat) was 
turned up in sods. I got the whole garden 
trenched deeply, and turned up into ridges two 
spits deep, and left for a couple of months for 
the frost to get into it. I then got old lime rub¬ 
bish, mortar, the refuse of an old lime-kiln, sifted 
cinders, and limy road-stuff, mixed this all well, 
and put on agood coat of it; then trenched the gar¬ 
den crosswise and did ditto. Finally, in February 
I got the whole levelled, and had another good coat 
of the same stuff put on, with plenty of well- 
rotted farmyard-manure. I mean by this horse, 
cow, cleaning of fowl-houses, pig, kennel, and 
1 garden refuse. All my vegetables did first-rate 
last year, also Violets, Dahlias, and Straw¬ 
berries. A row of Raspberries I did not move, 
but gave them a coat of lime Btuff and manure, 
and forked it lightly in, and they did really well. 


No doubt people will say, What a lot of bother 
and expense ! But now I can grow anything 
satisfactorily, whereas formerly the garden grew 
nothing but bad Potatoes. Finally, peaty soil 
requires sand, sifted cinders, burnt earth, lots of 
lime, road-stuff, &c., well worked up through it 
to make it friable. A sandy soil requires lots 
of decayed vegetable matter, cleanings and 
scrapings of drains well rotted, peat-moss litter 
or bog-mould, sods piled together and rotted. 
A heavy, clayey soil requires to be well worked 
up with sand, burnt earth (most valuable), 
wood-ashes, road-stuff if limy, old mortar 
broken up, &c. Let me add nothing is of any 
use to a garden unless it is well-drained. 

V. M. G. 


WINTER PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPETITION. 

Winter effects in gardens are often very pretty. 
We propose to have a Photographic Competi¬ 
tion to show them. A very good test of a 
garden, especially a pleasure or ornamental 
garden, is whether it looks well or notin winter. 
The pies and pancakes of the bedding-mail then 
show their least attractive character, and it is 
a poor place that depends on then ; but, on the 
other hand, when people recognise the 
absence of form and beauty that the bedding 
system means, and adorn their gardens with 
trees and shrubs of beautiful form, the winter 
effects are often excellent. It is a good plan 
to leave the stems of all hardy nowers to 
stand for the winter, as, whether blacks, 
browns, or greens, they all help the picture. 
Hardy Ferns add to it very much, whether 
they get brown or remain green. Our country 
has the great privilege of growing many ever¬ 
greens that will not survive over a large part of 
Europe and Northern America. Theseare in their 
best character in winter. Even the alpine floweis 
will help us, if we will only let them. Many of 
them assume their deepest green and most 
charming colours in winter. Trees, which are, 
unfortunately, to commonplace people unattrac¬ 
tive in winter, are really in their most beautiful 
form then. We mean the summer-leafing trees of 
northern regions, trees of which a great many 
adorn our gardens, and which, from the Oak 
down to the Apple, show their beauty of form 
best at that season. In winter time nowadays, 
when the greenhouse art has been brought to 
such perfection, there are numerous beautiful 
flowers indoors. To all these things, and to 
any objects of beauty in the garden during the 
present and coming season, the competition will 
apply. Photographs of the effects of frost or 
rime on trees in winter are not what are re¬ 
quired. Intending competitors will please to 
bear this in mind. 

The following are the rules to be observed by 
all competitors :— 

First.— The photographs, which must be mounted, may 
be of objects m the possession of either the sender or 
others ; but the source whence they are obtained must be 
stated, and none sent the copyright of which is open to 
question. There is no limit as to number and no fee to 
pay. The Editor is to have the right of engraving and 
publishing any of the chosen photographs. 

Sfxond.—T he name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is important, and should be attended to. 

Third. —All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, and marked “ Photo¬ 
graphic Competition." All Competitors wishing their 
photographs returned if not successful must enclose 
postage stamps of sufficient value for that purpose. 

List of Prizes. 

To the sender of the best collection 
of photographs of gardens, plants, 
or flowers taken in winter 
To the sender of the second... Three Guineas. 
To the sender of the third ... Two Guineas. 

The other competitors will for each photo¬ 
graph chosen receive the sum of half-a-guinea. 
The competition will be kept open until the last 
day of April. 


Catalogues received.— Garden Seeds and Ama¬ 
teurs’ Guide. Toogood anti Finlayson, 69, Above Bar, 

Southampton.- Vegetable, Fimcer, and Agricultural 

Seeds. Amiitage Bros., Nottingham.- Spring Catalogue 

of Seeds, <Lc. Ed. Webb & Sons, Wordslev, Stourbridge. 

- Vegetable and Flower Seeds. James Dickson & Sons, 

32, Ilanover-street, Edinburgh.- Seeds and Garden 

Sundries. Win. Paul & Sons, Waltham-cross, Herts.- 

Vegetable and Flower Seeds, «tc. Dickson’s (Limited), 
Royal Nursery and Seed Establishment, Chester. 
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POULTRY* AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

9031— Epidemic among fowls.— M.v fowls are 

attacked by an epidemic of which the only visible symptom 
Is that their combs turn black.. In turkeys the illness lasts 
two days, after which they die or recover; in hens and 
chickens three or four days. Their bodies are plump and 
well-nourished, they feed well while ill, and the nlumag’e 
remains glossy and in good condition. I shall be much 
obliged for instructions as to treatment ?—E. O'C. 

9637.— Unhealthy fowls.— I have two fowls troubled 
n the following manner: They stagger on their feet, 
utter occasionally a sharp cry, and droop their wings, 
have their feathers untidy, and not glossy like other 
fowls. They roost with six healthy ones in a wooden 
house in my garden. They get a good supply of nutri- 
t ious food, good water, and have a quarter of an acre of 
ground for run. They eat well, but are emaciated. I 
should feel greatly obliged if “ Doulting” kindly informed 
me what to do to cure them ?—J. McPuate. 

9333.— Eggs tasting musty.— Will “Doulting” 
kindly tell me what is the reason my eggs taste musty? 
My hens are pure bred white Leghorns, and are in perfect 
health ; they began to lay early in November, and I get a 
fair number of eggs from them, but the last four or five 
weeks the eggs have been too nastv to eat. Is it a fault 
of feeding, or can it be hereditary ? They have a warm 
meal first thing in the morning of house scraps, there 
l>eing a good deal of meat amongst it; and a feed of 
Wheat, Barley, Oats, and Buckwheat before going to roost. I 
allowed the fowls the run of the garden at first, but since 
the eggs have been uneatable I have shut them into a 
large stable-yard where there is plenty of green stuff. 
This move does not seem to have made any difference. 
The hens seem in perfect health.— Tub Rkd House. 

REPLIES. 

9571.— Poultry-keeping for profit.— 

“ Langshan’s ” motive is a praiseworthy one, 
blit the matter must be very carefully considered 
before it is decided to carry the plan into action. 
The main point to consider is the question of 
outlay, and here a difficulty at once presents 
itself. “ Langshan ” omits to mention anything 
about his locality, or whether he is within easy 
reach of a large town or market. It is, there¬ 
fore, impossible to say whether wages are high 
or low, or whether surplus produce can be 
marketed easily or not. Fifteen shillings a 
week would amount to thirty-nine pounds a 
year. Part of this “ Langshan ” would be pre¬ 
pared to spend in lalxmr upon his garden ; but 
how much? The remainder he expects to recover 
from the profits on the poultry. Now, the profit 
will be large or small according to the way the 
c >ncern is managed, and the ease with which 
the produce can be marketed. The labour, 
rent, and food will be the working expenses of 
the concern, but before the business can be 
successfully floated, a heavy outlay in netting, 
&e., must be made, for the querist cannot keep 
a large stock of poultry in one lot. Provided 
“ Langshan ” can spare the required amount to 
put the affair into working order, and can secure 
the services of a good man, there is no reason 
why the end aimed at should not be achieved. 
The querist should aim at producing a large 
number of eggs at all seasons of the year, but 
especially in the six winter months, when prices 
rule high. Fat chickens ought also to be avail¬ 
able at nearly all times, for customers like to 
procure eggs and poultry at the same place. 
“ Langshan ” will see, therefore, that to ensure 
success he must study the requirements of the 
public, like any other business man. If time 
permits, and the Editor can spare the necessary 
space, I will return to this subject again in an 
early number of Gardening. — Doulting. 

9529.— Unhealthy fowls. — “ Aqua’s ” 
fowls are, I think, suffering from roup, or, at the 
least, a severe cold. He should put them in a 
warm shed, and feed on meal mixed with boiling 
water, and given hot. A little Pepper or Ginger 
might be sprinkled over the meal with good 
effect. In advanced cases a few grains of 
Epsom salts will prove useful. If the eyes are 
very watery they should be sponged from time 
to time with warm water, or the bird’s head 
might be held over steam made by pouring 
boiling water upon a few Hops. Care, however, 
must be taken in this case that the patient is at 
once placed in a warm situation ; and, when 
recovered, returned to its mates on a fine day. 
—Doulting. 

•2530. —Belgian hare-rabbits. —Rabbits 
arc subject to two diseases of the ear ; the first 
being that from which the querist’s rabbits are 
suffering, the other a more serious ailment, in 
which a disagreeable discharge is constantly 
issuing from the ear. The wax in the ear (I am 
speaking of the first-mentioned disease) accu¬ 
mulates until it becomes quite hard,_and can 
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then only be removed with difficulty. Some¬ 
times the quantity in the ear is so great that the 
ear is held quite stiff. Prevention is better 
than cure ; still, if a real effort be made the 
disease succumbs tocareful treatment. “ E. A. M.” 
should try to remove as much of the accumula¬ 
tion as possible. This may be done by means of 
something pointed at the end, but protected so 
as not to injure the ear, or by a pair of tweezers. 
Care must be taken not to prolie too deeply, 
and it is best to discontinue the operation as 
soon as the wax appears to be firmly rooted. 
The operator should then pour in a little sweet 
oil, this will loosen the remainder of the mass, 
and it is probable more will be easily removable 
the following day. By continuing this treat¬ 
ment for a fortnight or so, the rabbit might be 
cured ; but the ailment may in some cases 
return. Whenever a return of the disease is to 
be feared a drop of sweet oil (not more) may be 
allowed to fall into the ear, and a check will be 
the result.— Doulti.no. 


9572. —Management Of fowls —“ Ply¬ 
mouth Rock’s ” birds are too old to lay freely 
during the winter months, and it is doubtful 
whether any eggs will be forthcoming for 
another month at least. His three-year-old hens 
should have been killed in the autumn of 1888, 
and the two others last November, when their 
places should have been taken by pullets of the 
preceding spring. Winter eggs can only l>e 
depended upon when there is a plentiful supply 
of early-hatched pullets in the yard.— Doulting. 

9569.— Pood for chic kens— “W. E. M.V’ 
chickens, like many others, are suffering from 
the effects of the changeable autumn. He had 
better remove the specimens which are most 
unwell, and place them in a warm room, well 
ventilated. If they are treated like the hens 
referred to in Query 9529, it is probable a cure 
might be effected ; but in extreme cases it i 
might be well to try a stronger remedy. I • 
would therefore suggest that two or three drops 
of spirits of camphor be given occasionally in a tea¬ 
spoonful of glycerine, or the same quantity of 
chlorodyne inatcaspoonful of linseed-oil. Should 
the disease continue I would give a roup pill 
morning and evening, composed as follows : 
Cayenne Pepper, 20 grains ; copper sulphate, 10 
grains ; copaiba, 1 fluid drachm; to be made into 
thirty pills. If there be any discharge from 
the nostrils ami eyes they should be sponged 
three or four tim »s daily with Labarraque’s 
solution of chlorinated soda, diluted with twice 
its bulk of water.— Doulting. 

9*770.— Ducks not laying. — “ Duck ” 
must not be disheartened. As a rule, ducks do 
not lay until they are nearly, or quite, a year 
old, and the most eggs are laid in the three 
spring months. It is true that in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Aylesbury duck eggs can be got even 
earlier in the winter than this ; but early laying 
is a peculiarity of this breed, and careful atten¬ 
tion to this point for many years has no doubt ! 
been the cause of the native ducks being so 
profitable. — Doulting. 

9568. —Dorking cockerel. —“ Dorking ” 
can do very little towards making the comb 
grow. Some birds are small in the comb, ami | 
unless crossed with another breed arc almost j 
certain to produce small-combed chickens. I 1 
do not think “Dorking” has any cause for regret, I 
unless his cockerel is an exhibition bird, in other 
respects, because large-combed varieties fre¬ 
quently suffer from frost-bite in exposed situa¬ 
tions, besides which, the chickens often fight , 
very much in their younger days. It is a 
mistake to use chemicals of any kind to brighten 
a cock’s comb. The best prescription of all to 
get a comb of good colour is good health. An 
ailing bird is frequently very pale in the comb, 
but a robust cock always wears a comb exceed¬ 
ingly bright in colour. For exhibition purposes, 
a little Hemp-seed is occasionally given to brighten 
the comb.— Doulting. 

Profitable poultry-keeping.— Dr.: To 

stock, January 1st, 1889, £6 10s.; food, 

£9 7s. l£d. ; profit, £10 18s. lljd. ; total, 
£26 16s. Id. Cr. : To stock, December 31st, 
1889, £5 6s. 9d. ; eggs, £18 13s. 4d. ; fowls sold, 
&c., £2 16s. ; total, £26 16s. Id. The above is 
my poultry account for the past year. My 
poultry consists principally of mongrels crossed 
with a brown Leghorn cock. They have the 
IHH of about 12 acres of Grass-land. The 


manure I consider pays the rent, and they are 
not much trouble looking after. The greatest 
trouble in the summer-time is to find the eggs. 
They will lay in the hedgerows, and then I lose 
as many as I find. They arc fed on all sorts of 
grain and sharps and kitchen scraps. I should 
be glad to hear of other poultry-keepers’ experi¬ 
ence in this matter.—M. 1\ 


“ Gardening Illustrated’’ Monthly Parts.— 

Price. \vl. ; podfri", ixl. 

“The Garden" Monthly Parts. —ThU journal 

is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In thin 
furm-th « coltmn'd plat?# are b"*t preserved. and it it most 
suitable for reference previous to th - issue of the half- 
yearly volumes. Price lx. 6 i. ; post fre-', lx. 9d. 

“Farm and Home" Monthly Parts.— This 

journal is published in n'ntly bound Monthly Parts, in 
which form it is most suitable for ref ere. nee previous to the 
issue of th" yearly volumes. Pri-ce 5 /. ; post fre'. Si. 

“Hardy Flowers.”— Giviny descriptions of up¬ 
ward* of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental specie*, 
icith directum* for th»ir arrunyem ent, culture, dc. Fourth 
and Popular Edition, lx. ; post free, lx. 3d. 

“The Garden Annual for 189D."— Contains a 
complete List of nearly 8,0 ) 1 Country S-ots, Occupiers, and 
Uard"ti"rs in th - Pnitct Kin td’on. Th 're is also the best 
Trade List published, corrected to date. Price Is.; by 
post, lx. 3d. 

London : 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

DEACHEV’S ROSES.—Splendid dwarf plants, 

AJ truly named, best sorts, such os Duk** of Teck. Duke of 
Edinburah, La Frniv-e, Baroness Rothschild, Ulrich Brunner, 
Mdmc G. Luizet, Marie Baumann, Pride of Waltham, Rey¬ 
nolds Hole, Princess de Rohan, Capt. Christy, Merveille de 
Lyons. 7s. dozen, free; forty for 21s. Mixed first-class aorta, 
including above, not labelled, 5s. dozen._ 

DEACHEV’S CARNATIONS.—Grand plants, 

•D finest fragrant double, splendid constitutions, that will 
grow anywhere; every colour from pure white to darkest 
maroon, all named, 7s. 6d. per dozen. New white Clove The 
Lady, 2s. pair; twelve varieties, all nfew, lls. New Apricot, 
Is. 6d. each. Tree Carnations, fine young plants, 10s. dozen. 
Mixed Border Carnations, all fine, double, fragrant, and dis¬ 
tinct, 5s. dozen. See Catalogue.__ _________ 

DEACHKY’S CYCLAMEN.—Fine corms in 

A-J bud. will produce hundreds of flowers this winter, 3 for 
2*. 6d., free; smaller, in bud, 5s. dozen. Calceolarias, Is. 6d. 
dozen. 

B KACHEYS PRIMROSES and POLYAN¬ 
THUS Splendid plants, many now in bloom, 2s. 6d. 
dozen. Wallflowers, best sorts, 6*1. dozen. Catalogues of all 
alwtve. —II. W. BEAUHKY, Kingskerswell, Devon._ 

Rf)A LILIUM AURATUM GIVEN AWAY. 

\J\JU Palm, Begonia, Grevillea, Cypcrus, Aralia, Maiden¬ 
hair, 2 greenhouse Fern, Deutzia, Cactus, Calla, Calycanthus. 
12 plants, 2a. Gd. Liliutn auratum given away every order. 
Carriage paid. -TURNER, Thatto-heuth, St. Helens. 

W ANTED. — Some Old Plants of BRUG- 
MANSIA KNKiHTI or SUAVEOLENS and AGA- 
PAXTHUS. State size, price, &c., to “t». D. N.," care 
Publisher. “The Garden. 37, Southampton-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

A MATEUR’S GARDEN GUIDE.—The best 

-G- book on gardening ever published for Amateurs. 100 en 
cravings, 64 pages, closely printed pract ical matter on growing 
Flowers ana Vegetables, 7*1., j>o*t free. Seed Catalogue 
gratis. For best Seeds see Shilling's advt., page iii.—C 
SHILLING. Seedsman. Winehfield, Hants.__ 

TUTERCURY, Good King Henry, or All Good. 

"A. —Now is the best time to plant this excellent vegetable, 
so extensively grown in Lincolnshire, but so little known else 
where; deserves a foremost place in the garden; superior to 
Asparagus, grows well on any soil, cuts from March to 
November, once planted will last for ever: extra strong root* 
23. 2s.; 5 ), 3s. 6*1.; 100. 6s. 6d„ free. -ANDERSON k SONS 
Gardeners. Lmg Sutton. Lincolnshire^ __ 

O LD CRIMSON CLOVE, true, splendid, weil- 

rooted plants at 2s. 6*1. per dozen, 'carriage free.—W. 
HOUSTON, Florist, Upper Edmonton. _ 

QEKDS ! SEEDS !! SEEDS !!!—Select stocks of 

^ Vegetable and Flower Seeds at wholesale prices. Before 
purchasing elsewhere send for General Catalogue, gratis and 
post-free. -B. L. COLEMAN, Seed Merchant, Sandwich, 
KetiL 

R OSES ON OWN ROOTS.-Teas, 5s. par 

doz.; Hybrid Perpetual.**, 4s., carriage paid. List. 1 
varieties, my selection. Teas. 4s,; H.P.’s., 3s. per doz.—W 
DAWBER, Ruettes Brayea Lodge, Guernsey. _ _____ 

E VERLASTING PEAS, 2s. ; grand Auriculas, 

2s. 6d.; high-coloured Primroses, Sninea, choice Poly&nths 
lM. 3*1. dozen,_freo. -L■ -ttcrs^MR. LAN E, Sydenham, Belfast. 

OCOTCH GROWN ROSES are the hardiest 

^ and best. Hybrid Perpetual**, l>est sorts, 5s. 9d. doz.; 
5) sorts fo r 2is. 6*1., car. paid.—CRAMB, Dunblane._ 

pHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS, guaran- 

teed true. Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, Sachem, Adirondack, 
Monadnook, 4 new Iwauties: Avalanche, Florence Percy, 
K. Molyneux. Marsa, Dr. M e ary. Elsie. Maiden's Blush, 
Sarah Owen._the 12, 4s., free. —THOM AS, Florist, Banbury. 

HHRYSANTHEMUMS from the l>est and 

V l>eat-kfpt Collection in the North. Descriptive Catalogue 
gratis.—W . THO.MPSt >N. New t own, Pe ml^erton. 

KA FINE EVERGREEN and FLOWERING 

Ok/ SHRUBS, U to 4 ft., good variety, packed, 5s.: free, 
6 s. 6d. 18 Hardy Shrubs for pots, lmshy. free, 2s. 9d. Ibavct 
la to 2 ft., stout, ."is. HX\ free. C Christmas Roses. 3 Spineia 
japonica, 12 Gladiolus, lot, free, 2s. 6d. Carnations, choice 
double strain. Is 2d. dozen, free. Vegetable and Flower 
Hee ds,- HENRY SHILLING, Florist, Fleet, Hants. _ 

O UTDOOR OWN-ROOT ROSES, best in 

Britain, free, 7 var., 2s. 6*1.: 14 var., 4s. 9*1.; 48 var., H.P.T. 
14s.; 3 climbing red, white, yellow, Is. 3*1.; 12 var., 3s. 4d.: IS 
var., 4s. 6*1. Cucumbers. Telegraph (Rol.), Cardiff Castle, 25,6d. ; 
100, Is. 6d.; <j. low rate; 22 var., 2s. -BROUNT, Rothorfield. 
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Andromedas .. 646 

Annuals, tender, sowing 650 
Aphelandraa .. .. 652 

Asparagus forcing .. 655 
Auriculas, show .. 647 

A/alca, the Mollis vurie- 

X ies of.616 

Boiler dre not burning .. 616 
Bouquets, button - hole, 
making, and arranging 
table decorations .. 651 
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HARDY PLANTS IN POTS. 

At no period of the year are flowers in moro 
request than during the spring and early summer 
months, and, as many very beautiful hardy 
plants may be enjoyed for a much longer period 
by having a few roots in pots than by depending 
solely on the outdoor supply, a short list of 
those that succeed especially well may be of 
service to many who delight in the culture, and 
who at this date would do well to pot up the 
quantity of roots they require, as they do not 
like to be hurried into bloom too rapidly, but, if 
only accorded the shelter of a glass roof, will 
flower considerably in advance of those in the 
open ground. The following are sure to please all 
who try them—viz. : 

Windflowers (Anemones).—These naturally 
flower at a very early date out-of-doors, but the 
blooms get injured by early frosts and cutting 
winds, and a fe wgrown in pots or lx>xesare espeei- 
a ly useful for supplying cut flowers, as the colours 
are very bright and varied ; the brilliant scarlet 
kinds, 1x>th single and double, are especially 
useful for cutting. 

Auriculas. — These beautiful flowers are 
especially suited to the wants of amateur gar¬ 
deners, as they succeed admirably planted out 
after they cease flowering, and, if lifted and 

S otted now and put into a cold frame, will 
ower splendidly, and, in addition to their 
beautifully varied coloured flowers, they have 
very ornamental foliage, and the perfume of 
many of them is little inferior to that of-Violets. 
They are readily increased by seed sown now in 
pans or boxes or by division of the old roots. 

Double Marsh Marigold (Caltha p&lustris) 
is a very showy plant, producing an abundance of 
double yellow flowers. It is, as its name 
implies, a native of marshy places and delights 
in abundance of moisture at all times. Well 
-worthy of pot culture. 

Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger) suc¬ 
ceeds admirably as a pot plant, and where white 
flowers are in request in winter, and there is little 
accommodation in the way of heated structures 
for forcing on tender subjects, no better plant 
can be grown, as under the shelter of glass the 
flowers open of the purest white, and remain in 
good condition for about as long a period as any 
blossom I know of. A good rich loam and rotten 
manure suits this plaut well, and the pots should 
be plunged in a partially shaded place and kept 
well supplied with manure-water when the 
Christmas Roses are making active growth. 

Cinerarias maritima and acanthifolia are 
very beautiful silvery-leaved plants, the leaves 
being serrated and fringed; and for mixing with 
flowering plants have a fine effect, os they are 
much whiter in the leaves than when grown out- 
of-doors. 

Dielytra (Dicentra) spectabilis. —One of 
the loveliest plants in cultivation, having tall, 
arched spikes of bloom, soft pink, and neart- 
shaped. Although quite hardy, it begins to 
grow so early out-of-doors that it iB very liable 
to get cut down by spring frosts, and it is, there¬ 
fore, just the plant for cool-houses, as it needs 
no forcing to get it into bloom very early. 
Strong roots lifted now and potted and placed 
in cool-houses will flower finely in April. 
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Dianthuses, or Pinks, are specially well 
suited for pot culture. Such varieties as Mrs. 
Sinkins, if potted up now and put into cold 
frames, and then set on the greenhouse shelves, 
will flower splendidly, and are delightfully fra- 
rant. The old common White and Pink- 
owered sorts produce an enormous lot of bloom 
if clumps are potted in 5-inch or 6-inch pots; 
and for bouquets and indoor decoration hardly 
any cultivated flower is more popular. They 
are readily increased by cuttings. 

Forget-me-nots, if lifted now in good, strong 
clumps from the open ground, and potted in 5-inch 
and 6-inch pots, will soon make a fine display in 
the greenhouse. The lovely azure blue of their 
blooms is a colour that is very soft and pleasing. 
The best sorts for pot-cillture are Myosotis 
dis8itiflor& and Myosotis sylvatica, the former 
having the finest blooms and very dwarf habit; 
but the latter grows taller, ami produces an 
enormous quantity of flower-spikes. The white 
variety of M. dissiti flora is a lovely variety. 

Hepaitcas, in red, white, and blue, are 
amongst not only the very best plants for annual 
lifting, but they are nearly the first to cheer ns 
with the wealth of bloom they produce; for 
directly the New Year comes in their flower- 
heads may be seen by hundreds on a good 
Btrong clump, ready to burst into bloom with 
the first few- mild days that give a foretaste of 
spring ; but in the open air the sudden fluctua¬ 
tions of temperature greatly mar their beauty, 
for the edges of the petals get seared by frost 
directly they venture to unfold ; but if put 
under friendly shelter they make a beautiful 
display, and, having such an abundance of 
fibrous roots, they do not suffer any check by 
removal. 

Iris reticulata is one of the most lovely of 
a very beautiful race of plants, and flowering, 
as it does, in the open air during the inclement 
March month it is specially well suited for cool- 
house culture. The bulbs, if taken up and dried 
off in summer, should be potted up and put 
in a cold frame, where they will be now pushing 
up ready to bloom ; but anyone not having 
made the necessary preparation in autumn, and 
having well-established clumps in the open 
ground, may, by carefully lifting and potting 
them, enjoy their brilliant purple-and-golden 
flowers in a very brief period. 

The White Lily (Lilium condidum) has of 
late years become very popular as a pot-plant, 
and the blooms are much prized for church and 
other floral decorations. The best time to pot 
the bulbs is before the young leaves push up iu 
autumn; but if this has not been done good strong 
clumps may now be lifted and potted without 
disturbing the roots, for being very brittle, they 
are easily injured, and few plants suffer more 
than Lilies from the roots being broken. 

Primroses and Polyanthuses that are so 
charming in the spring flower garden are equally 
effective in pots, where they are safe from the 
sudden changes of our variable springs, and, 
above all, from the attacks of sparrows, which 
clear the blooms off the outdoor plants by hun¬ 
dreds ; the single and double varieties are equally 
good for pot culture, the double white being 
especially serviceable for making bouquets. 

Spiraeas are splendid plants for pot culture, 
the foliage and flowers Ming very ornamental. 
Spiraea japonica and S. filipendula with beau¬ 


tiful feathery blooms, associate w'ell with any 
other plants. Spiraea japonica may be pushed 
on to flower early, but Spinea filipendula does 
best in a cool-house : they should Ibe lifted and 
potted at once, and when the foliage gets ad¬ 
vanced can hardly have too much water. The 
variegated foliage of Spiraea japonica varieg&ta 
is well worthy of a place in the greenhouse. 

W allflowers, although generally considered 
only border plants, repay a little attention and 
care as pot plants as well as any that I know. 
Good bushy plants of the blood-red or Belvoir 
Castle Yellow are very effective in the cool 
greenhouse in early spring, and the old double 
yellow and dark-red that are seldom seen nowa¬ 
days repay the protection of a glass roof better 
than many so-called choice exotics. 

Jambs Groom, Gosport. 


SOWING CHOICE SEEDS. 
Amateurs, and those who are not thoroughly 
experienced in the work of the garden, in their 
anxiety to be forward in their W'ork, sow many 
sorts of seeds too early. Early sowing is, I 
know', desirable w'hen there is sufficient space 
and warmth available. The latter is especially 
necessary when dealing with tender subjects, 
and I should like here to give a friendly caution 
not to sow any seed of tender plants before the 
middle of March, unless they can command a 
regular temperature of 60 (legs. Those who 
have structures heated up to 70 degs. may, if 
they wish to do so, sow seeds in January of the 
Tuberous-rooted Begonias, Gloxinias, and similar 
plants that require a stove temperature for some 
time ; but, in a general way, the first week in 
February is early enough for the class of culti¬ 
vators I have in view to sow seeds of tender 
plants. There are many seeds for which it is 
necessary to provide a genial warmth ; for the 
want of it, when sown too early, the cultivators 
get disappointed, and the seedsmen blamed 
without a cause. As an example of what I 
mean, I may mention that the Cninesc Primula 
never vegetates freely in a temperature anything 
under 60 degs., and this is by no means an 
exceptional case. There are more failures in 
seeds not grooving for the want of w'armth than 
from any other cause. The reason of this is 
that there is not heat enough to induce them to 
grow. The consequence is that the seed has to 
lay inactive iu a cold and damp soil, with the 
result that its vitality is impaired, if it does not 
perish altogether. When it is desirable to raise 
a good number of 

Seedling plants for bedding-out in summer, 
such as Petunias, Ageratums, single Dahlias, 
Lobelias, Gaillardias, Indian Pinks, and plants 
of like character, it is best to make up a liot-bed 
about the third week in February, so os to have 
it in readiness for receiving the seeds early in 
March. An ordinary two-light frame will be of 
sufficient space for a large garden. If the seeds 
are sown in pans or boxes they can be removed 
from the frame to a warm greenhouse as soon as 
they are large enough. The same space will 
theu be available for receiving another lot of 
seeds, such as German Asters, Stocks, Phlox 
Drummondi, Salpiglossis, Zinnias, &c. With 
regard to the management of newly-sown seeds, 
I may mention that the higher the temperature 
in which they are placed the more moisture they 
will require, and if they have the benefit of 
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bottom-heat the soil Will get dryer than those 
which have none. If from any cause the tem¬ 
perature in ths structure should decline, the 
root moisture should be reduced. I would also 
caution the reader not to be constantly damping 
the surface-soil, as the practice has a tendency 
to mislead the cultivator by making the soil 
moist on the surface, while a little below it may 
be dry. To prevent the necessity of giving 
frequent waterings it is a good plan to shade the 
pans or boxes in bright weather. A few sheets 
of newspaper laid lightly on them will do much 
good by keeping the surface-soil from drying too 
quick. I should have mentioned before that 
some care is necessary in covering seeds at any 
time. The smaller they are the lighter they 
should t>e covered. For very fine seeds I prefer 
to use a mixture of half sand and half sifted 
earth. Larger seeds may have the sand reduced 
one-half, with an increase in the proportion of 
soil. _ J. C. C. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract* from a garden diary from January 
18 th to January 2 oth. 

Planted more Chrysanthemum cuttings. The stock of 
certain kinds is limited, and I have to take them when 
they are ready. I have had a good deal of trouble with 
slugs in the newly-erected house in which the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums flowered last autumn and winter. The beat remedy 
is to place greased Cabbage-leaves among the plants, and 
look rouna after dark with a candle. Hundreds have 
been destroyed in this way. Sowed Cauliflowers in heat. 
The voung plants will be pricked off and grown on near 
the glass, and then hardened off and planted out Pricked 
out plants of the Paris Market Cabbage Lettuce in a 
frame from which Asparagus-roots have been taken. 
Planted more early Potatoes in frames. Pricked off 
Lobelias sown in autumn. These will make better and 
stronger plants than anything raised in heat in spring. 
But m addition to this stock there is a lot of good 
cuttings coming on the plants saved for stock. I generally 
begin propagating various kinds of plants early in 
February, and in the meantime any plant from which 
cuttings are required is being wanned up in an increased 
temperature. Sowed Fern spores of various kinds in a 
warm, sliady comer of the stove. The pans were filled 
with rough peat upon 2 inches of drainage, with a sprinkle 
of leaf-mould and silver-sand on the top of the peat to fill 
up the inequalities and crevices, pressing it down with a flat 
hit of wood, giving water enough to moisten the whole of 
them. Scatter the spores and cover the pans with a piece 
of glass. When it is necessary to water, the pan will be 
dipped nearly up to the rim in a pail. Treated in this 
way, raising Ferns by the thousand is an easy matter. 
The easiest to raise a stock of are Adiantum cuneatum, 
the Pteris family in variety, the Bird’s-nest Fern (Asple- 
nium Nidus-avis), Loniaria gibba, and Phlebodium aureum. 
Finished unnailing Peaches and Nectarines from walls. 
Shall delay the pruning till the buds are swelling, and 
n*i] the trees Just before the blossoms expand. This 
retarding sometimes has a good influence upon the 
setting if the spring is cold. Picked the seeds off the earlv- 
flowermg Heaths. Shall prune the long shoots bock a little 
to keep the plants bushy. Violets in frames are still pro¬ 
ducing plenty of blossoms. I find a little liquid-manure 
occasionally adds size to the flow'ers. Fibrous-rooted 
Begonias, of which a large number are grown, as they 
come bock from the conservatory are for the most part 
thrown away, a few of each kfnd only being kept for stock. 
These are raised annually from cuttings, and when well 
grown make better plants than old stuff cut back. 
Salvias are treated in the same manner, and many other 
soft plants grown for w inter flowering. The conservatory 
is verv gay now wrlth forced bulbs and other plants. In 
lofty houses, where the summer creepers are cut bock, the 
roof is generally a weak pointy but there is some compen¬ 
sation la such plants as Habrothamnus elegans, Lapageria 
rosea, and several plants of Trop©olum Lobbianum, which 
were planted in the borders early last summer, and after 
rambling about the roof are now dangling about and 
flowering very prettily. Rolled Lawns frequently now to 
get a Ann sward for next summer. At the same time, 
the walks are gone over, giving the place a neat, dressy 
appearance, and when the trees and shrubs are kept 
in order the place always has attractions sufficient 
to tempt anyone to walk round. I always think when 
the flowers are absent the trees and shrubs seem doubly 
attractive. Specimen shrubs which are looked over 
annually do not require any great amount of pruning ; 
but this annual look-over must not be omitted. At this 
season I do not cut off any large branches. If anything of 
that kind requires to be done, the work is delayed till Just 
before the sap begins to move ; but if attention is given 
when necessary, the things do not get get out of hand. 


Stove. 

Hardy plants for forcing.—-In selecting the 
plants that are to be forced, first, the sorts should be 
chosen that are naturally iuclined to bloom early. If this 
course is not followed disappointment and loss of time 
will be the result, as the kinds that bloom comparatively 
late out-of-doors move stubbornly when put in heat at 
this early period. Amongst Rhododendrons there are 
some of the caucosicum seedlings that attempt to flower 
outside before the spring frosts are over, on which 
account they are of little use in the open air, but are in¬ 
valuable for blooming in pots. With an intermediate 
temperature the flowers will open in less than half the 
time that will be required by any of the later sorts. 

Doutzia gracilis and D. scabra, with the 
double form of D. crenata, are amongst the best of the 
hardy shrubs with white flowers, and are alike useful for 
cutting and for greenhouse and conservatory' deooratioik 

The Mollis varieties of Azalea are second to no 
hardy plants for flowering in pots. When in- the open air 
thsir bloom, though cojhing too .early, is oft tn cut off by 
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frost. Plants that Were forced last year, and subse- 
quentlv were allowed to remain under glass until they 
had made their growth and set thoir flower-buds, will bo 
in tho best condition for again coming in the first; where 
they have been properly cared for they will be well set 
with buds that will move readily in a medium beat. On 
no account should this section of Azaleas be hurried, as if 
subjected to a high temperature the flowers will not last 
for many days after they open. 

In Andromedas, the comparatively new A. japonic* 
and A. floribunda are both good pot-plants, the former 
kind pushing its flowers so early out-of-doors that they 
often get disfigured. Very little artificial heat suffices to 
get them in early under glass ; even in a greenhouse tem¬ 
perature they w’ill come on apace. The flowers are also 
much whiter indoors than when they open out-of-doors. 

In the cose of the shrubs named and others of a like 
description, it is better to confine the warmth to an inter¬ 
mediate temperature, as if hurried with much heat the 
flowers will be comparatively short-lived when allowed to 
remain on the plants, and if cut are liable to flag ; forthc- 
s&me reason avoid keeping more moisture in the atmos¬ 
phere than necessary to help the buds to expand. Once a 
day is sufficient to syringe tlie plants, as overmuch water 
used In this way tends to make the flowers too thin and 
soft in texture to be serviceable. 

A few more Lilacs may now be started. Where 
there is the means of giving them a high temperature 
this, as recently said, will not injure the flowers in the 
manner that occurs with other hardy shrubs. When less heat 
is used the only difference is that the flowers come on slower. 

Cyperua alternifolius.— When this plant is seen 
in its l>est form the leaves and stems have about on equal 
portion of white and green in them. And it is better to 
confine the propagation to such as are in this condition, 
for if plants that have too much green in them are used 
for this purpose the stock will mo«t likely be deficient in 
the white colour necessary to give them the most effective 
appearance. The method of increase is by division of the 
crowns. The way to proceed is to turn the plants out of 
the jK»ts and shake away the whole of the soil, so as to 
admit of the roots being disentangled in a way that each 
of the separated portions may have its due share. This 
Cyperus is the most useful when not grown too large ; 
0-inch or 7-inch pots will suit most amateurs better than if 
larger are used. It is not advisable to divide the plants 
into very small pieces, as when this is done it takes longer 
to grow them to the requisite size than is desirable. Such 
as have filled 7*inch pot* will afford four or five pieces that 
will be large enough before the end of summer. It is a 
free-rooting subject, and is not particular as to soil; loam, 
or peat, or a mixture of both will do. If loam alone is 
used a little leaf-mould may be added. In all cases some 
rotten manure and sand should be included. Drain well, 
and make the soil moderately firm in the pots. Give 
water at once, and stand the plants where they will be 
fully exposed to the light, as on this much depends the 
white colour coming out as it should. 

Coleuses. —These quick-growing plants are best 
adapted for ordinary use when small or of medium size. In 
summer they come in handy for intermixing in greenhouses 
with small Palms, Ferns,and other things with green foliage. 
When the plants have not been grown too hot, and have 
been prepared by gradually subjecting them to a lower 
temperature, they do not lose colour if kept during the 
warmest months in such positions. To have stock in the 
right condition for use in cool quarters at the time they 
will be required cutLings should soon be put hi. Plants 
that have been kept in an ordinary stove temperature 
through the last months of the year will yield suitable 
cuttings. The points of the shoots, consisting of about 
two or three joints, should be used. They may either be 
put singly in small pots, or several together in larger ones, 
in an ordinary stove temjxirature confined under pro¬ 
pagating glasses, and kept moderately moist. They will 
strike in two or three weeks, after which admit more air 
gradually, and, when they will bear full exposure, pot 
them off singly. Loam, with some rotten manure, leaf- 
mould, and sand answers best for them. If bushy speci¬ 
mens are required pinch out the tom when a little growth 
has lieen made. In this form they look the best if wanted 
over the size that can be grown in 4-inch or 5-inch pots. 

Fuchsias.— Where small flowering plants are wanted 
early in spring, it is now time to start some of last year’s 
stock in heat to furnish cuttings. And even where larger 
examples are required it is best to get them going early, 
as when the weather comes hot and bright Fuchsias have 
a natural tendency to produce flowers rather than form 
wood. Plants that were cutback in the autumn,and have 
since been kept in a half-dry state, should have the soil 
well soaked, and then be put in a house or pit where a 
growing temperature is kept up. In a heat of about 
00 degs. they will at once begin to push young shoots 
which, when a couple of inches long with two joints each, 
will strike readily. Put them singly in small pots, which 
half fill with a mixture of loam and sand and a little leaf- 
mould, the rest all sand. After the cuttings are rooted 
they must be kept in a temperature similar to that in 
which they have been struck ; if much cooler than this 
little progress will be mode, and the young plants will 
get into a stunted condition out of which it w’lil be difficult 
to get them to move. Neither must they be allowed to 
remain in the pots in which they were struck too long, as 
if at all cramped at the roots in the early stages of their 
growth they receive a check that interferes with their 
future progress. 

Old Fuchsias.— After enough cuttings have been 
secured, the old plants should be turned out of the pots, 
and have most of the soil shook away. Repot them in 
new material, well enriched with rotten manure. If some 
sifted leaf-mould is added it will help them, as in common 
with other free, quick-growing things, their roots revel in 
vegetable matter of this kind. When the young shoots 
have grown 3 Inches or 4 inches, pinch out the points of 
the whole, both the strong and the weaker ones. This is 
necessary to have the specimens properly furnished with 
branches. A well-managed Fuchsia should be clothed 
with enough young growth to half-hide the pot, and to 
effectually cover all the old wood. 

Summer-struck Fuchsias.— when well man¬ 
aged young Fuchsias generally make handsomer plants the 
first year of their blooming than old ones. Where large 
specimens are required, the best way is to strike tne 
cuttings in July, and keep them growing gently all 


through the autumn and winter. In the ordinary course 
plants of this description will now be in 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots, and will soon require a liberal shift, say into 10-inch 
pots. They will have had the points of their shoots 
pinched out once or twice. This must be repeated os 
soon as 6 inches of growth have been made after the last 
pinching. Pot in soil such as advised for the others. 
Make the material moderately firm in the pots; but not 
so solid as is necessary for slower growing things that are 
not entirely or partially shook out annually. 

Potting - soils. - The loom and peat required for 
potting are much better out-of-doors until within a short 
time or their being required for use, as when in sheds and 
similar places the material gets into an unnaturally dry con¬ 
dition, the effect of which seems to destroy Borne of the 
elements necessary to plant life which they contain. 
When either peat or loam has been overdried in this way, 
nothing appears to make satisfactory progress in it after¬ 
wards ; but now, when the season is at hand that most 

f ilants will require potting, it is necessary to get enough 
oam, peat, leaf-mould, rotten manure, and sand under 
cover to admit of their getting rid of the superabundant 
moisture which the rain has given them. An open shed, 
where the wind con reach them, is the best place. 
The different materials should be spread out thinly on the 
floor, and ought to be turned over, so as to let the air act 
on them until the required condition is secured. 

Tuokas Raises. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Manure and dig all vacant flower-beds. The manorial 
dressing should lie in proportion to tlie nature and wantsof 
the plants the beds are intended for. Pelargoniums do not 
require verv rich soil, as the plants under such treatment 
make growth instead of flowering freely, especially if the 
weather should be showery. Petunias, again, must not 
have much manure; but Verbenas, Ageratums, Helio¬ 
tropes, and most annuals, such as Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, 
Phlox Drummondi, &o., should be libemlly dealt with. 
Where the beds are large a broad bond of some interest¬ 
ing hardy plant or shrub round the margin will add to 
the effect. Last spring I saw a garden with all the beds 
edged with dwarf shrubs, and the effect, taking the year 
through, is distinct and good. For instance, one large 
bed had a broad band of the dw’arf Mahonia round it, kept 
dwarf by annual pruning immediately after flowering, and 
when in flower the effect was novel and pleasing. In 
summer, when the bed was filled with exotics, the glossy 
green of the Mahonia was distinct from the turf, and 
afforded an effective contrast. Several of the Retinos- 
poras were effectively employed, being kept in a dwarf 
oondition by annual pruning early in May. Laurustinus, 
Aucubus, and Euonynius in variety are 'suitable for this 
work, and the Ivies will occur to everybody as being 
suitable. Large tufts of the dwarf Junipers, such as the 
J. savin and J. prostrata, are very pretty when rightly 
placed on the lawn. Thev should not be* planted in the 
shape of a bed with a bare earth margin; but be permitted to 
hug the turf closely. Where the soil is light and sandy, 
harav Heaths in much variety will make an interesting 
feature, either as edgings to beds or covering low mounds. 
Prepare beds for Rhododendrons and hardy Azaleas. The 
old yellow Azalea pontica is sweet ami nice for a good 
sized group in some retired spot. Stir the soil among beds 
of spring flowers. 

Fruit Garden. 

The Strawberries started for the early crop under glass 
will soon be showing signs of movement. It is useless 
attempting to force plants that have not been well pre¬ 
pared, as the result will be failure, and the plants might 
have produced a crop later on. Strawberries should 
occupy the lightest position the house or pit affords to 
bring up the trusses of flowers stronglv. large fruits 
cannot come from w'eakly flower-stems. Use the syringe 
freely on bright days to keep the foliage clean. If it is 
necessary to water inside borders of fruit -houses at this, 
or, in fact, any other season, the water should have the 
chill taken off it. The covering of early Vine borders with 
fermenting materials has often been practised with good 
results ; but it is a dangerous expedient in unskilful 
hands, and often aggravates the evil it was intended to 
rectify. What is wanted in Grape forcing is abundance of 
roots. A bed of fermenting materials stimulates root 
action for the time, and if these roots can be kept at work 
all through the season the Grapes will finish well, and no 
great future harm may be done ; but it often happens that 
these roots, excited into being by the genial warmth of 
the manure, arc afterwards left to perish, as roots in a 
manure heap are apt to do when the temperature cools. 
But there can never be an objection to a good bed of dry 
leaves a foot or bo thick on the early Vine bonder, or on 
the borders of the late houses where Grapes have to hang 
on the Vines till the end of January ; but the sooner aU 
Grapes are cut and bottled now the better. This will 
give the necessary time to prune and clean the Vines and 
top-dress the borders in preparation for the next season’s 
start. The pruning and training of the Peaches in the 
late house should be finished shortly. Thin out the young 
wood freely, as overcrowding is always a disadvantage. 
The shoots of strong, healthy trees should not be nearer 
each other than 6 inches. Avoid tight ligatures; they do 
an immense amount of harm. 

Vegetable Garden. 

In bad weather prepare Pea sticks for use, so that tune 
may be saved in the busy season. Make labels and stakes 
for flowering plants, &c. Turn manure and compost heaps. 
Clean out ditches, and gather up any waste substances 
likely to be useful as manure. Jerusalem Artichokes yet 
in the ground should be lifted when the weather is suit¬ 
able. A stock of all kinds of vegetables likely to be 
required in frosty weather should be in some position 
easy of access. Sow’ a few seeds of Basil and Sweet Mar- 

i oram in heat to coine on for early use. Green Mint, 
tarragon, aad Chervil will be in constant demand now, 
and the proper steps should be taken to keep up a supply. 
This is an easy matter where there are warm houses or 
pits. More Potatoes may be started in boxes in heat, with 
some light soil strewed among them, to plant in pits or 
frames, or to grow on in 10-inch pots byand-bye. Plant 
Peas and Beans on the early border w'hen the weather la 
favourable, or they may be started in pots or boxes and 
transplanted later on. Peas may be sowm in strips of turf, 
with the soil hollowed out, and the seeds covered with 
rich, light soil These may be started in gentle heat, and 
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planted out bv sinking the strips of turf in the trench. 
All expedients of this nature may be usefully had recourse 
to if desired, as Peas are easily managed ; but do not 
■tart them in too high a temperature. Bring forward 
Chicorv and Dandelion-roots in suoeession. All that is 
required to have these in good condition is perfect dark¬ 
ness in a genial temperature—a Mush room-house is the 
most suitable place. Where a regular supply of Mush¬ 
rooms ore required, there must be no cessation from the 
rollecting of materials for new beds, as the old beds will 
not go on bearing all the season. Transplant autumn- 
sown Onions when the land is in a fit condition and the 
weather suitable. Plant Shallots and Garlic under similar 
conditions. Sow Cauliflowers in heat to succeed the plants 
raised outside in August. If pains are taken with the plants 
raised now there will not be much difference in point of 
time between them. Roots of Sorrel may be lifted and 
placed in heat for the production of green leaves. 

E. Hobday, 


much as tinted glass so made. Rub the glass 
quite dry on the outside, apply the paint with 
an ordinary paint brush, carrying the brush up 
and dowm. If you only want just to obstruct 
the view of the yard do not apply the paint too 
thickly. Then take a clean, dry brush—a 
painter’s dusting brush is best—and stipple the 
painted glass. Re particular to stiple the whole 
surface painted, or the effect w ill bo marred. 
It is best to try your paint on a piece of glass 
before using on greenhouse to see if it dries the 
tint you require.—W. H. 


ROSES. 


to see if they have formed a callus at the base 
of the cuttings. If they have not, you had 
better w’ait a month longer. When you think 
they are ready, plunge the pots to their rims on 
bottom-heat. Meanwhile, do not let dry cur¬ 
rents of air reach the cuttings, and keep the soil 
in the pots moist, or the wood will shrivel. If 
you have a greenhouse, you may pot off the 
Gloire de Dijon Roses now ; if not, wait a month 
longer.—J. C. C. 

- Undoubtedly you can strike H. P. Roses towards 

the end of March with bottom-heat, or, if you wait another 
month, they can be Btruck in the open border under hand- 
lights. The Gloire de Dijon rooted cuttings can be potted 
up and brought into warmth at once.—A. G. Bitler. 


Work in the Town Garden. 


OLD SUMMER ROSES. 


The fragrant sprays of the Lily of the Valley are admired 
by all, and once the knack of managing them rightly has 
been learned, it is very little trouble to secure abundance 
of the much prized blossoms from the beginning of the 
year until the outdoor plants begin blooming. The only 
necessity is a small forcfng-house or pit, where a tempera¬ 
ture of about 70 clegs, can be maintained, or a good 
bottom-heat bed in the greenhouse, such as is often used 
for propagating, will do just as well. They may, indeed, 
he done very well in a still simpler way—by standing the 
pots in which the crowns have been placed underneath 
the stage, near some hot pipes just above or behind them, 
and covering them with Cocoa-nut-flbre to a depth of 
4 inches or 5 inches above the rims. Here the crowns will 
soon push up, and as soon as they begin to peep through 
the fibre, if the pots are taken out, cleaned, and gradually 
inured to the light, in a temperature of about GO degs.’, 
by the time the foliage has attained a healthy given 
colour the flowers will be expanding beautifully. The 
main thing is to keep both the soil and the fibre constantly 
moist—almost wet, in fact—for if ouce the crowns become 
thoroughly dry, either before or after being potted, they will 
never do any good. Established clumps are more easily 
managed than the single crowns ; but they are more ex¬ 
pensive, and seldom make such nice even potfuls. The Lily 
of the Valley is by no means a bad town plant, and may 
generally be grown and flowered fairly well in a bed of 
rich, losftny soil in a shady and sheltered spot in the open 
air. Those who are partial to the flower should, however, 
endeavour to get a batch of the roots well established in a 
bed of rich soil in a brick pit. When they arrive at a 
flowering state it is only necessary to place the lights on 
for a few*, weeks to have plenty of much finer, os well as 
cleaner, flowers than coula be expected outside, as well as 
a week or more earlier. In smoky districts spring is the 
best time for planting all kinds of trees and shrulw, 
herbaceous plants, and so forth, April being, perhaps, the 
best month as a rule. The sites for anything of the kind 
should therefore be prepared as soon as convenient now, 
so as to allow time for the soil to settle. There is nothing 
like nice, mellow loam for nearly all trees and shrubs, 
though the majority of those suitable for town gardens 
will succeed in almost any ordinarv soil. It is, however, 
always advisable to place a little fresh and sweet material 
round the roots when planting, no as to give them a good 
start. Th© common Tulip-tree is one of the best town 
subjects, and, as a rule, trees with large smooth leaves 
and of vigorous growth generally succeed better than any 
others. B. C. R. 


9581.— Show Auriculas.— In replying 
to “ Lady Amateur,” I name the following 
Auriculas belonging to the green, grey, white- 
edged, and self class, excluding aipiues:— 
Green: Lancashire Hero, Imperator, General 
Neil. Grey : George Lightbody, Robert Trail. 
White: Taylor’s Glory, Acme. Self: Charles J. 
Perry, Sapphire. These are only a few of many 
show Auriculas, and probably can easily be ob¬ 
tained from Turner, of Slough, and also local 
growers. They require careful cultivation with 
regard to drainage and protection from heavy 
rain or snow—in fact, the plants of the class 
named require particular attention between 
1st October and the April following, a down¬ 
fall of any kind washing away the meal or 
paste from the flowers or foliage. For fear of 
this happening they should always be watered 
when coming into bloom artificially with a can 
without a rose—a spout only should be used. 
The meal on the leaves of some of the white 
edges is as beautiful and curious as the paste 
on the centre of all the varieties.—F. M. 


This section is unfortunately disappearing from 
our gardens ; but though a race of continuous 
blooming Roses is always a thing to be sought 
for, there are some old favourites, such as the 
Rosa centifolia (Provence or Cabbage Rose, 
here illustrated), that should always find a place ; 
and the beautiful Moss Rose must not be for¬ 
gotten, though the season of its flower be not 
long. The Hybrid Chinas are most useful as 
pillar or climbing Roses, and Blairi No. 2, 
Charles Lawson, Fulgcns, and Vivid are, in the 
season of their flowering, worthy representatives 
of the queen of flowers. Other good old summer 



Provence or Cabbage Rose (Rosa centifolia). 


| Roses arc as follows : Cristata or Crested Cab¬ 
bage, the edges of these are paler, and the Rose 
altogether more beautiful ; White Provence, 
pure-white, slightly mossed ; Striped Unique, 
white, often striped with lake ; Common Moss, 
very pale rose-coloured ; Crested Moss, bright 
rose, lovely in bud ; Lanei, rosy-crimson, tinted 
with purple ; White Bath, pure-white ; Celina, 
rich crimson. G. 


Kenderdino, Old Trafford , Manchester. 

9609.—Rabbits eating the bark of 
young fruit-trees.— Wrap a band of hay 
close round the stem of the injured trees. It is 
doubtful if you will save them if all the bark is 
taken off all round the stem. To prevent the 
rabbits eating the others, get some 1-inch mesh 
galvanised wire-netting, and cut it into strips 
wide enough to encircle the stems loosely ; fasten 
the ends together carefully, and you will find 
what I suggest an effectual remedy until the 
stems swell sufficient to burst the wire open.— 
J. C. C. 


9612.—Frosting or colouring glass. —, 

At any good oil ana colour shop you can get a 
paint mixed to any shade you require. A soft 
green would be most suitabje, and does not lend 
its colour to the things wfl 
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9637.—Striking Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses. —If you mean that you want to strike 
the old wood of last year, you may meet with a 
fair share of success if you follow the instruc¬ 
tions here given. Get some well-ripened shoots 
of last season’s growth ; then cut them into 
lengths 6 inches long; then fill some pots 
5 inches in diameter with sandy loam, and 
put half-a-dozen cuttings in each pot, firmly 
fixing them in the soil. The pots may then be 

§ laced in a cool greenhouse or pit where frost 
oes not reach them to disturb the soil. It is 
necessary that the cuttings be kept fairly warm, 
without being excited, the object being to get 
the cuttings to form a callus. If they are 

§ laced in a high temperature before they have 
one so, they will certainly fail at this time of 
year. By examining the cuttings about two 
months after they are excited, you will be able 


SOME GOOD WHITE ROSES FOR 
PLANTING OUT UNDER GLASS. 

The best of all white Roses for planting out 
under gloss is undoubtedly the new climbing 
Niphetos, on account of its vigorous growth. 
Of its merits in this respect I have not the 
slightest doubt, as I saw it in several different 
places last autumn where the plants had made 
growth from 6 feet to 8 feet long, anti that with 
their roots confined to pots, all of which growth 
had been made in a short time. The flowers are 
also an exact counterpart of the old variety, 
possessing the same pointed buds and purity in 
colouring. As a climbing white Rose under 
glass, as well as for choice sheltered positions in 
the open, this kind is destined to take a high 

1 )lace. Within the next two years I expect to 
tear that the growers of Roses for market have 
planted whole houses with it; and as the plants 
have had time to gain strength I am sure they 
will not disappoint anyone. At the present 
time the plants in most cases show’ a certain 
amount of weakness, w’hich is inseparable 
from rapid propagation. The original variety of 
Niphetos is a much better climbing Rose than 
some people seem to think. If the weak shoots 
are thinned out and the strong ones left their 
whole length, and the roots are growing in a 
good soil, and otherwise well cared for, the 
growth will reach to a height of 6 feet or 8 feet 
under glass in four or five years. To fill up a 
wall or trellis quickly the plants should be 

f lanted 2 feet 6 inches apart. Severe pruning, 
may mention, is fatal to the plants making 
good climbers. 

Gloire Lyonnaise. —There are several Roses 
belonging to the different sections, the flowers 
of w’hich are sufficiently w’hite for many pur¬ 
poses, and thiB is one of them. The colour, in 
this case, as it is in many others, is lighter 
under glass than in the open air. The creamy 
shade which appears so pleasing in the flow’ei s 
of this Rose in the open is hardly discernible 
when protected. For this reason I can con¬ 
fidently recommend Gloire Lyonnaise for 
planting out under glass, as associated with its 
pearly-white blossoms is a fairly vigorous 
grow’th. As confirming what I say respecting 
the character of its grow’th, I may mention that 
I have a plant of it in a span-roof house that 
made several shoots last year 6 feet long. 

Climbing Devoniensis is another Rose that 
is w’hite enough in its colour to please many 
people ; but apart from that the half-expanded 
bucls are so fascinating in their exquisite form 
that the colour is not a very important point. 
The great draw’back to this Rose is that it is 
rather too vigorous in grow’th for small 
houses. In such cases, the best w’ay to deal 
with it is to let it take up three or four main 
stems from the hose. To do this, it may Ik? 
necessary to cut the plant down after it has 
been planted a year, which will cause it to 
make several strong shoots, from which the re¬ 
quired number of steins may be selected. When 
tliis has been done, it is desirable that the cul¬ 
tivator should remember that the more this 
Rose is pruned the more it w’ill grow, and the 
more vigorous the growth the less number of 
blooms it will produce. In providing for the 
roots of Roses to be grown under glass, it is 
not desirable to make the border too rich by 
using a large quantity of manure. When 
convenient, good loam, without any manure, is 
the best ; but any fairly good garden soil W’ill 
;ive fairly satisfactory results. In practice, I 
ind it better to look after the roots properly 
after they get established. I use liquia-manure 
freely all through the spring and summer ; but 
a do3e of guano-w r ater once a month from April 
until August w’ould answer the same purpose. 

Original from J. < 5 . C 
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JAPAN ROSES. 

There have been two or three enquiries lately 
in Gardenino respecting the behaviour of these 
Roses. It appears that there are instances 
where they do not thrive so well as they ought, 
which is a matter that it is difficult to under¬ 
stand, as I have never experienced any trouble 
in getting them to grow and flower and produce 
hips under ordinary management; I have also 
seen them doing well in a variety of places. In 
looking over the enquiries referred to it in pretty 
clear to me that the cause of failure arises from 
one of two things. Either t he roots are insiifli- 
ciently nourished, or else they were worked upon 
an unsuitable stock. The latter is not at all 
unlikely, as there are some people who are not 
very particular what stock they use for the 
various classes of Roses. The Japan Roses 
should have the most vigorous-growing stock, as 
it is natural to them to make robust growth. 
Rut supposing that the foster-roots were not 
quite suitable, if the union between stock and 
scion was perfect the plants would not show such 
a degree of weakness if the roots were in a suit¬ 
able medium. However, that is liiy experience. 
For the information of the inexperienced reader I 
may mention that these Roses differ a good deal in 
the character of theirroots from theordinary Roses 
of our gardens. They have a greater number of 
fleshy fibrous roots near the surface as well as 
more large ones, and as they make a correspond¬ 
ing growth in branches, it is evident that the 
plants require a good Boil to sustain them. Yet 
they are not very particular as to its character, 
so that it is deep and retains a fair amount of 
moisture. The plants do not flower quite so 
well when growing in the shade, but seeing how 
well they grow in partially shady places they 
evidently do not mind it. Those who find that 
their plants are not making satisfactory growth 
should now take off some of the surface soil 
down to the roots, and then lay on a dressing of 
well rotted manure, placing the soil hack on the 
manure. I may mention here that these Roses 
are very easily raised from seed. A good number 
of plants may lie raised in a pot 6 inches in 
diameter. The seeds may lie taken from the 
hips and sown in February or March, and the 
plants brought on in the greenhouse. By the 
middle of the summer the seedlings will lie large 
enough to plant out in the open. If a good soil 
is provided and a little shade afforded them, and 
water when necessary, the plants will be large 
enough to flower when they are in their third 
y®"-_J. C. C. 

9651. — Pavonias not flowering.—I 

presume your enquiry refers toTigridia Pavonia. 
If so, your treatment, to some extent, has been 
wrong. You say you have potted them every 
autumn, which is too early. They require to 
rest m the autumn. You will understand their 
treatment, perhaps, if I tell you how we grow 
them in the open-air in the west of England, 
where they flower every year, producing a long 
succession of their beautiful flowers. In the 
autumn, before there is sufficient frost to injure 
the foliage, they are carefully lifted and laid in 
boxes or pans, filled with soil. In doin* this, 
the bulbs are kept from shrivelling, while the 
leaves die away gradually. During the winter 
the boxes are kept on the floor of a cool green¬ 
house, without any water. Early in March the 
soil is moistened a little to encourage the bulbs 
to swell. A month afterwards they are planted 
out where they are to flower. But you may 
grow them in pots. If you vary your treatment 
and pot them in the spring, instead of the 
autumn, the less warmth they have during the 
winter, providing frost does not reach them, 
the better When I tell you that these bulbs 
will live all the winter in the open ground in 
some places near where I write, if they are 
protected with a layer of dry leaves during the 
winter, you will understand that it is not good 
for them to be kept in a very dry soil all the 
winter. If vou aim at getting your plants to 
flower in July and August, instead of the winter 
or spring, you will, no doubt, succeed.—J. C. C. 

9648.— Boiler fire not burning. —The 
difficulty you experience in lighting the fire is 
caused by the small size of the chimney-pipe at 
the top and the height of the chimney. For 
such a small boiler a chimney 10 feet high would 
be ample. If you cannot reduce the height of 
the chimney, can you get a ventilator put in the 
pipe at about 8 feet from the ground, and 
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worked by a lever. If you can do this you 
would find that by opening the ventilator when 
you wanted to light a fire a better draught will 
be secured. The ventilator would not require 
to be open more than a few minutes.—J. C. C, 

FERNS. 

NORTH AMERICAN HARDY FERNS. 

The family Pelkea comes next in order, but it, 
although containing numerous members, con¬ 
tains but few, if any, that are suitablo for the 
open-air ferneries in this country, but all are 
very neat and beautiful species when grown in 
a cool fernery. Of these, however, it is not my 
purpose to speak here; and next comes Poly- 
stichum, of which several handsome plants may 
be recorded. P. acrostichoides is a very distinct 
evergreen species, making fronds some 2 feet 
long, and furnished with pinnae nearly to the 
base. These are sub-opposite, slightly curved 
on the upper side at the base, and serrulate on 
the edges ; the upper portion is thickly covered 
on the under-side with sori, and the short, 
naked stem is thickly covered with rusty brown 
scales. It is a Fern plentiful in Canada. There 
is a form of this called grandiceps, which is also 
very useful. P. minitum is another kind, 
which resembles our own P. Lonchitis (the 
Holly Fern), but it is more robust. It is a 
superb species, which should be found in every 
hardy collection, and ft is very hardy. Of P. 
Lonchitis, the Holly Fern, known in England __ 
one of our rarest species, I have seen a fine 
form brought from the Rocky Mountains in 
America, and well deserving attention, aud I 
am of opinion that it requires attention in 
its cultivation, as most of these mountain 
plants do. 

Stritthioitkris, the Ostrich-feather Fern (S. 
pennsylvanica), is a bold growing and handsome 
plant, with large, feathery, barren fronds, and 
stout, erect, contracted ones. This plant has 
an underground creeping rhizome, and makes 
a dense mass, the barren fronds forming a com¬ 
plete circle round the fertile ones. In the 
summer they make quite a dense mass, but are 
deciduous in winter. This plant is made a 
variety only of the European kind by the 
majority of authorities, whilst some quite ignore 
it; but whether specie3 or variety, it is easily 
recognisable when growing, and should find 
place in every hardy fernery. In the genus 

Woodsia we have a pretty mountain family 
of plants, represented by two species, and these 
two kinds may l>e well reckoned amongst our 
rarest Ferns. All the species are mountain 
plants, and they are far more ornamental when 
grown under the shelter of glass than in the 
open air. W. obtusa, sometimes known under 
the name of W. Perriniana is amongst the 
largest of the species, and it is somewhat widely 
distributed in the mountains of America. It is 
a deciduous Fern, with fronds a foot or more 
long; they are lanceolate in outline and pale- 
green in colour, the stems being furnished with 
numerous glandular pairs. It is a very elegant 
Fern, and deserves attention. W. oregana is 
another species from the neighbourhood of Lake 
Winnipeg, and is smaller than obtusa, and with 
smooth fronds; whilst W. glabella is considered 
to 1a smooth form of W. ilvcnsis ; but all these 
plants are small in growth, aud are best grown 
under the protection of glass in an unheated 
fernery. J. Jarvis. 


TREE-FERNS. 

In reply to “ J. H.”: Yes, you may shorten 
your stems, or you may sink them, if practicable. 
I should advise f you to sink them, as by this 
means you will be sure of retaining the entire 
head of fronds. The Tree-Ferns from Australia 
and New Zealand may be shortened by cutting 
down ; but, as a rule, I have found this causes 
the loss of many fronds, whilst in the case of 
many of the tropical tliin-stemmed species of 
Alsophila and Cyathea, death would be the 
certain result, \ours are, however, Dicksonia 
antarctica. Now, I have cut down many of these, 
and I find this is the one that bears the opera¬ 
tion best, for the number of roots which are 
produced on the stem is the greatest, and now 
the plants are at rest is the best time to perform 
the operation ; but I prefer to sink thorn if 
possible. It is, os a rule, no hard task to take 
out some 3 feet or 4 feet of earth in the shape 


of a round hole, and to let the plant down. This 
will give sufficient height for years, because the 
plants do not form a stem very quickly, and the 
height wanted is in length of fronds when they 
are rising up out of the crown, aud which come 
over and spread with age. The shortening of 
them is quite practicable, but I prefer sinking 
them. The edge of the hole may be planted 
round with burs and Ferns, and thus made orna¬ 
mental. The largest Tree-Fern I ever saw was 
treated in this manner, and the finest plant of 
Livistona australis in Europe at the present 
moment stood for many years in the old Palm- 
house in Hanover in a tub Bunk many feet lielow 
the surface, where it remained for years, before 
the new house was built for the reception of the 
collection. By no means part with your plants, 
but cut them down or lower them, whichever 
may be most practicable to you. J. Jarvis. 

9007. —Glass for a fernery.— A green- 
tinted glass is the best for a fernery. The 
plants will do very well under it; but you art- 
mistaken if you think tinted glass of any colour 
is a sufficient shade for Ferns. I have not 
found it so. The temperature inside the house 
rises just the same under the suit's influence as 
when plain glass is used. With a green-tinted 
glass, and the sash-bars only 6 inches apart, you 
may be able to dispense with shading. Ferns 
do not require so much light as flowering plants, 
so that you may advantageously use more wood¬ 
work in the construction of the roof. —J. C. C. 

- In growing Ferns—or, indeed, any kind 

of plants—there is nothing to equal a movable 
blind for shade, as in this way they receive the 
benefit of all the light available, and are screened 
from sunshine of injurious strength only. Plants 
so grown are much more vigorous and healthy 
than they can possibly be under any system of 
permanent shading. If a blind is quite inadmis¬ 
sible let them have the benefit of full light during 
the winter season, and in spring brush the glass 
over lightly with a mixture of whiting and water, 
with a little boiled (linseed) oil. This will 
remain on during most part of the summer, and 
if not worn away by September may tie easily 
removed with a brush ana plenty of water. But 
if you are thoroughly set on tinted class that of 
a violet hue is the least injurious.—B. C. R. 

- Green-tinted glass is the least objection¬ 
able of all tints for the purpose, and suits the 
Ferns very well, the objection being that light 
coming through tinted glass shows more or leas 
that tint upon whatever may be in the line of 
light. Sometimes the effect is ghastly. Some 
glass is made with a white ground, and 
sufficiently intercepts the rays of sunlight for 
the purpose required. You will have a better 
light in winter if you can use ordinary 21 -oz. 
glass in the north end, which you may do if 
the sun does not shine in st that part of fernery. 

MUdness of the season. —Replying to 
~ ” ’ tve just had 


**J. G. W., Aberloar, N.B.,” I have *just « 
sent me from a friend in Montgomeryshire a 
bunch of Roses of sorts, including several very 
nice blooms of Gloire de Dijon. These were all 
from the open garden. This morning (January 
8th) I have had given me a perfect bloom of a 
pink Rose, the name of which I cannot give. 
This I think more remarkable than the bloom of 
Gloire de Dijon. Another evidence of the mild¬ 
ness of the season is the depredations of the 
slugs, which are playing havoc among the seed¬ 
lings.— William I). Bason, Wolverhampton. 
9625.— Liquid-manure. — Place h&lf-a- 

bushel of sheep-droppings in a canvas hag ; tie 
up the mouth, and place it in the 40-gallon tub 
of water. Stir the bag two or three times a day 
with a stick, and in three or four days the 
liquid will do for use. Keep the tub filled up 
as the water is taken out, stirring the bag occa¬ 
sionally. When the liquid-manure gets too 
weak for use take out the bag and fill it with 
fresh droppings. The advantage of having a bag 
to hold the manure is the liquid is clear.—E. H. 

- Half-a-bushel of sheep’s droppings for 

40 gallons of water makes a gentle stimulant 
for plants in pots. If you want the liquid for 
old-established plants of any kind that have 
plenty of roots and require nourishment, you 
may add another peck of the droppings ; but 
you may bear in mind with advantage that 
mild stimulants, given as often as the soil gets 
dry, are better for the plants than strong doses 
given at irregular intervals.—J. C. C. 
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are liable to the attacks of thripa, and these 
make sad havoc with their leaves, causing them 
to have a blotched and spotted appearance, 
which even the brilliant colours of their flowers 
do not take off; but this will be prevented if 
the temperature is kept low enough and the 
atmosphere sufficiently moist ; and here lies the 
difference between growing Orchids in a suit¬ 
able atmosphere and in a greenhouse. These 
plants require a lower temperature than is 
usually accorded to greenhouse plants, and if 
the latter were placed in a Masdevallia-house 
during winter they would soon rot; and Masde- 
vallias, on the other hand, will not be fit to 
look at if subjected to an atmosphere suitable 
for greenhouse plants. In fact, take my advice, 
anti grow Ferns with^ these plants ; they will 
thrive admirably together. The purc.white 
kind, 

M. tovarensis, is a native of lower grounds, 
and requires a slightly warmer temperature 
during winter, whilst the Chimrera group are 
also said to thrive best if kept in a higher tem¬ 
perature ; but I have seen them grown in a very 
low temperature, and yet grow and flower 
freely. One thing is necessary, however—they 
require to be grown in baskets, because the 
flowers mostly descend; and, therefore, the 
baskets require to be open and to be well-drained. 
Some growers do not drain these baskets ; but I 
consider this is quite wrong, where every¬ 
thing is to be kept sweet and clean about their 
roots. These plants are brilliant in colour, and 
they last long in full l>eauty ; but my experi¬ 
ence does not prove good of them when cut and 
placed in w ater. A w eek, I think, must be con¬ 
sidered the utmost they will last. The following 
are amongst the best kinds— 

M. amabilis (here figured).—Rosy-carmineand 
orange. 

M. Davisi. —Orange-yellow or canary-yellow. 

M. Harryaxa. —Many varieties of this species 
are recorded—in fact, one seldom finds two plants 
of the same shade of colour. They vary in colour 
from pure-white and rose through all shades up 
to intense crimson. The pure-white form, how F - 
ever, although frequently reported upon, has not 
reached this country yet. 

M. igxea is a variable plant in colour and 
size, being more or less of a bright cinnabar, with 
crimson streaks. 

M. Lixdeni is a plant very much like Har- 
ryana, but its flowers are smaller and the colour 
is a rich amethyst-purple. 

M. rosea is a large flower, and very beautiful, 
the colour being intense deep rosy-crimson. 

M. Veitchiana. —This is, perhaps, the finest 
of this set. It is a large-flowered kind, the 
colour being of a bright orange-scarlet, shot with 
purple. 

G'him.era Group. 

M. Bella. —Deeppurple, inside yellow spotted 
with brownish-purple. 

M. Chimera.— vSoft-yellow’, with heavy spot- 
tings of purplish-violet, the inner surface densely 
covered with short hairs ; flow’ers very large. 
There are several varieties of this plant. 

M. Houtteiana is a somewhat small-flowered 
kind, but the blooms are produced in profusion, 
creamy-white, heavily spotted with deep-red. 

M. nycterina. —The flowers of this kind arc 
freely produced. They are of a creamy buff- 
yellow. 

Beside the above there are several curious kinds 
of great beauty, which belong to yet another 
section. Some of them are :— 

M. Shuttleworthi. —Flowers erect, pale- 
yellowish ; the lower half of the sepals rosy-red, 
witli deep-red spots. 

M. Estradas. —A plant of the same section, 
but with smaller flowers. These are yellow in 
the lower half, rich purple above. It is a charm¬ 
ing little species. 

Beside the above there are numbers of 
extremely curious and beautiful little species, 
which are now becoming exceedingly popular, 
and which my readers may add to their collec¬ 
tions as they desire ; but I do not intend to 
enlarge upon them in this paper. These little 
kinds should be growm in shallow earthenw r are 
pans, and be hung up near the roof glass. 

Matt. Bramble. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


MASDEVALLIAS. 

I AM asked for some information respecting 
these plants, and it is gratifying to find them 
again coming to the front and taking the place 
to which they aro justly entitled, for their 
brilliant colours really do entitle them to the 


FLOWER-GARDEN ONIONS (ALLIUMS). 
There are Onions for the flower garden and 
Onions for the kitohen garden, both welcome 
and useful in their own way. We have to deal 
now W’ith the flowering Onion, if that class of 
Alliums whose flowers are of rich and attractive 
colours may be so called. The Allium genus is 
large and interesting, but many are debarred 
from growing the best and showiest kinds from 
their unpleasant associations. There are some 
in the present list that smell strongly of garlic, 
but this powerful and pungent scent is not of 
the same strength throughout the whole family. 
The beautiful Piedmont Onkm-rADiura .pied- 
montahum—has scarcely a trace of it, and in 
the Italian A. neapolitanufn it is not .sufficiently 
powerful to offend the nostril. The flaunting 
Pseony-flowered Poppies might be shunned by 
reason of the opium smell of the flowers, that, 
creates headache and sickness if in the confined 
space of a room, but we should not think of 
driving such picturesque and beautiful flowers 
from the garden for one evil trait. The winds 
of heaven carry off the heavy odour. Nor is it 
necessary to crush the leaves of the plants we 
have mentioned, and it is only then we get the 
true pungency of the Onion smell. There are 
no finer plants in their way for the rock garden, 
the border, or for bold masses in various parts 
of the garden than the many kinds of Allium, 
and one of the best of these is the blue-flowered 
Onion, A. coeruleum, of which we have given an 
illustration, aud which gives a better idea than 
words of its cliaracteristics. The heads are of a 
full blue colour, at a distance not unlike 
those of the Primula capitata. It grows 
about 18 inches high, and was introduced 
from Russia in 1840. A. neapolitanum 
is one of the best known of all. Millionsof spikes 
of flowers are sent from Italy to Covent Garden 
in the spring, and the large white umbels of 
flowers arc eagerly purchased for the drawing¬ 
room vase. Clumps and masses in the border, 
or wherever there is an odd space in the garden 
for it, have a beautiful look in May, when we 
are filled with the love of flowers, and full of 
hope for the summer. One of the commonest 
is Moly, an old favourite, and not uncommon in 
cottage gardens, where we often discover some 
house treasure tliat has flowered from season to 
season unseen by those who eagerly seek for 
the old favourite driven into obscure corners by 
the bedders that reigned pre-eminent for years. 
Those who love old-fashioned hardy flowers 
should always, in their country rambles, peep 


Masdevallia amabilis. 


careful attention of all growers of Orchids. 
Moreover, they are so easily cultivated, re¬ 
quiring but very little heat, and also needing 
but so little sun, that they become everybody's 
plants, and I will endeavour to render to my 
readers such an account of them as shall induce 
them to take up their culture. One thing which 
has led to their discontinuance in favour, I 
believe, lies in the fact that the flowers are 
irregular in shape. They do not conform to the 
florist’s rules of a round flower, and they cannot 
be bred to it, I am happy to say, and so the 
plants have gone out of fashion. Now Odonto- 
glossmn Alexandra? does, to a great extent, con¬ 
form to this rale, and I have frequently heard 
men with the strong florist’s flavour full upon 
them extol the beauties of their fine round 
flowers, and I must acknowledge that such a 
flower appears to me more beautiful than a 
starry flower ; but then this fulness is put on 
where it may arise with advantage, and it 
arises in a perfect wild state, which is in 
accordance with my ideas of law and order, 
and perhaps my admiration lies in a lurking after 
the florist’s type of bloom which lies hidden in my 
heart ; but to discard a Masdevallia Veitchiana 
or a M. Harryana because it does not come up 
to such a standard is simply nonsense. Mas- 
devallias require a cool and shady position, and 
herein lies their adaptability to dwellers in 
towns, and it really is quite astonishing that 
these mountain plants do thrive so well in 
towns. They require a large amount of moisture 


Blue-flowered Onion (Allium coruleum) 


into the trim and flowery cottage-plots, where 
they may often find some old friend in its finest 
beauty. A. Moly is bright-yellow in colour, 
the compact umbels numerous, aud the plant 
from ten to fifteen inches high. It is very 
showy and pretty in masses, clumps, or colonics. 
Quite a different colour from this, as shown be 
the name, is roseum, which was Introduced in 
175*2 from Soutgqim: i RuMpwn It grows from 
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twelve to sixteen inches in height, and has pale 
Hlacy-rose flowers in large umbels. Azureum, 
a beautiful border-plant, is one of the best of 
the family, the flowers rich blue. Murrayanum 
(rose),Ostrowskyanum (rose), and pulchellumare 
three good kinds. The last is well named ; it 
h truly “jpulchellum,” the flowers rose, very 
free and handsome, and a strong contrast to 
those of its yellower-coloured variety flowers, 
A. piedmontanum, the Piedmont Onion, 
has gracefully pendent heads of rose - purple 
flowers, six or so together, and charming on the 
rockery. It is also useful for pots. There is a 
variety named grandiflora, which has larger 
flowers. Everyone who grows Alliums should 
remember the fairest Onion of Piedmont, which 
gives no trouble, and grows freely from the 
seedling stage. The giant of the family is A. 
giganteum ; it grows quite 4 feet in height, and 
has dense heads of lilac-coloured flowers quite 
4 inches in diameter, so that it may be well 
called “giganteum.” Such choice kinds as 
this—Ostrowskyanum, piedmontanum, pulchel* 
lum, and cieruleum—should be grown on the 
rockery; and at Kew they are a picture of 
l>eauty in their respective flowering seasons. 
The noble rock garden there gives excellent 
space along the path for this genus ; but many, 
such as Moly, will do on dry banks. If seed is 
wanted, cut off the flower-heads; and, to pre¬ 
vent a plague of garden Onions, clip away the 
flowers when they have faded. 


9615. —Perennial plants for an edging. 

—Of the plants mentioned I think best of 
London Pride. It is neat in habit, dwarf, is 
always fresh and green, is not liable to die out, 
and blooms prettily. It increases rapidly, and 
every little bit will grow when divided. It is 
also a very cheap thing. The Lamiuin is effec¬ 
tive, but rather gross-growing, and only suitable 
for wide borders where rather strong-habited 
things are cultivated, and Thrift, though neat 
and pretty when in bloom, soon gets gappy, and 
needs replanting. Another excellent plant for 
bordering is the common white Pink. This 
always looks well, especially in winter, and will, 
of coui-se, yield a harvest of beautiful bloom in 
the summer.—J. C., Byjlett. 

9614. — Climbing perennial plants. 
—I doubt if you will find anything better than 
Clematis, and one on each side of the window 
will be enough, as in the course of a year or 
two, when well established, they make rapid 
growth, and cover a large space. Jackinani 
should be one, and, as a complete contrast, I 
should give as a companion viticella rubra 
grandiflora. The principal point is to deeply 
stir the ground, adding plenty of manure, set¬ 
ting out the plants early in April. Every spring 
cut them back to within 6 inches of the ground. 
Your yard being so very shady I should plant 
the large clouded Ivy, which makes a capital 
contrast to the green-leaved kinds.— Byfleet. 

- The aspect being south, there is nothing 

that would look better, if as well, as the com¬ 
mon blue Passion-flower. Plant it on the west 
side, in the angle, in a bed of deep sandy loam, 
well drained, but not too rich, though a little 
decayed manure or leaf-soil mixed with the 
earth just round the plant will. give it a 'good 
start. May is the best month to plant. In the 
course of three or four years this will completely 
drape the one side and upper part of the window 
with its beautiful glossy foliage, charming 
flowers, and bright, orange-coloured fruits. On 
the other side a Clematis may be planted, and 
a couple of shoots taken up each of the piers ; 
or, if more variety be desirable, place a separate 
plant to each. These must, however, be cut down 
well every year, or they will encroach on the 
Passion-flower. Another good plan would be 
to plant a Fiery Thorn (Crataegus Pyrocantha) 
at the foot of each pier, and keep them neatly 
trained. As a rule, other things do not grow 
well with Ivy, which seems to have an almost 
poisonous effect on anything growing near it. 
The best thing I have ever had to go with it is 
a Honeysuckle ; but keep the roots separate as 
far as possible.—B. C. R. 

9622.— Worms on a lawn.— In damp 
soils worms are always more or less troublesome 
in autumn and during mild winters on the lawn; 
but as they do a certain amount of good in top¬ 
dressing the Grass, I question whether it 
is not advisable to try and bear with them. One 
mitigating circumstance may be found insetting 
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the lawn-mower to cut a little higher, so as to 
thicken the sward. On small Grass-plots 
immediately under the window perhaps the 
best course would be to take up the turf and 

S lace a layer of coal-ashes under, and then lay 
ow'n the Grass again. This will bean effectual 
remedy. Lime-w’ater is only a temporary expe¬ 
dient, and poison I do not recommend.—E. H. 

- 1 know of no better remedy than lime-water for 

destroying worms in a lawn ; but I cannot say that 1 ever 
used it myself, as the temporary unsightliness of worm 
casus is counterbalanced by the benefit of the change of 
earth to the Grass, and regular rolling soon removes any 
unevenness of surface.—A G. Bctlbr. 


9626.— Planting Montbretia Pottsi. 

—It is not desirable to plant Montbretias ; 
out in the open air until the beginning of April. 

I am assuming that you have bulbs that have 
been out of the ground some time. If so, you 
had better plant seven or eight bulbs at once in 
a 6-inch pot, and keep them in a cold frame, or 
the most airy part of the greenhouse, until the 
beginning of May, when they may be planted 
out w'hore they are to flower without dividing 
them. In the west of England the Montbretias 
will live through the winter unharmed with a 
cone of coal-ashes over the roots. Every third 
year in the spring they should be taken up and 
divided, and either given a fresh position or 
some fresh earth placed round the roots. I do 
not know which variety you intend to cultivate, 
but I may tell you that the one named crocos- 
maeflore is very superior to M. Pottsi, the 
flowers of the former being much the largest, 
although both are very beautiful hardy plants. 
J. C. C. 


-This plant is most effective set out in 

clumps, and it may be planted now or in the 
autumn, for it is quite a hardy plant, and likes 
a moderately moist soil. It grows freely, and 
increases in a remarkable maimer planted at the 
base of a mound, with a good slope to" the north, 
in our rock garden. I find the leaves become 
rather yellow when too much exposed to the 
sun, and rusty as well if the plants become very 
dry at the roots. They like a little peat in the 
soil.—J. D. E. 


Sowing tender annuals.— Those who 
have only a limited amount of heated structures 
to force their young Btock on quickly in should 
take time by the forelock, and sow much earlier 
than is usual with those who can ]Sush on their 
plants at express speed, for such things as Blue 
Lobelia, Golden Feather, and many other useful 
things, if sown now, and the boxes kept in a 
cool frame or house, will make a good deal of 
progress, compared with these when the sowing 
is deferred until March ; and, what is of more 
importance, they will be far stronger and sturdier 
plants than those raised in heat, and when 
planted out will not feel the check half so much; 
for it is surprising what can be done by the aid 
of glass alone, without any artificial heat, especi¬ 
ally in the spring, by keeping off cold winds and 
retaining the warmth of the sun’s rays, that are 
gathering strength every day; so those who 
want a brilliant display in the flower garden 
should now look over the seeds they can be 
starting, as time flies rapidly.—J. G. H. 

9627.— Growing Watercress.— With 
your resources it will be a very easy matter to 
have plenty of Watercress. The water must be 
shallow, not more than 6 inches ; if the pools are 
deeper than this place some good loam and 
old manure in the bottom to form a bed to plant 
the cuttings in. February is a good time to 
plant cuttings which may be obtained from any 
water-course near, or the bunches of Watercress 
which may be purchased in the Btreet make 
excellent cuttings. Dibble the cuttings in the 
bed of loam formed on the bottom about 4 inches 
apart.—E. H. 

9603.—Tacsonia and Marechal Niel 
Rose in a greenhouse. —By all means trans¬ 
plant the Rose ; it will never do any good so close 
to such a rampant growing climber. Do so at 
once, getting the roots out with as little injury 
as possible, and plant again in good loam and 
dung. As the plant has not done well it will 
probably not give any bloom worth mentioning, 
and I should therefore prune it back hard, so 
as to give it a good start. This is a Rose that 
requires very generous treatment to make it 
bloom well. Plenty of water in the growing 
season, with liquid manure when the soil gets 
full of roots, is indispensable.— Byfleet. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SMALL-LEAVED IVIES. 

Of the Ivy, it must be known, many more of 
the varieties are small-leaved and of a minor 
character generally than giant. Indeed, of the 
two classes I am inclined to think the former is 
the more interesting and diversified as well as 
the more numerous, and is far better within the 
range of amateurs, who generally prefer to see 
their houses covered with some more odorous and 
beautiful climber than Ivy, having thus nowhero 
in particular to grow those giant varieties, which 
require so much space to exhibit to perfection 
their massive and elegant foliage. For the 
small growers and more delicate kinds there is 
nearly always room, as one can dot them about 
in rockwork and many odd crannies ; in fact, in 
every place which could not otherwise be used 
advantageously. It is by no means too common 
to find a good collection of some 50 or 60 varie¬ 
ties ; but I think Ivies are not sufficiently 
known, or this could not be the case. Amongst 
the minors there are some very beautiful ones 
that deserve special mention. Perhaps the very 
smallest is 

Hedera minima, whose name indicates its 
diminutive size. This pretty little Ivy, with 
its peculiarly shaped leaves of a sombre-green in 
summer, and reaching almost a purple in the 
colder months, is seen to advantage when twist¬ 
ing its slender shoots round some trellis-work, 
as it does not seem to do so well on a wall, 
throwing long growths a little inclined to be 
straggly. 

H. succinata, or the Amber-tinted Ivy, is 
another very beautiful variety with blunt, 
sagittate leaves of a delicate amber and green ; 
this plant is not very common. Some time ago 
I obtained a pretty Ivy, bearing the name 
pictum (whether correctly so or otherwise I 
know not), which is very distinct, having some 
slight variegation in the centre of its leaves, bat 
a very slow grower. 

H. Cavekdjshi is too well known to need 
description, but it appears sometimes under the 
designations marginata rubra and elegantissima, 
though at other times this latter name is applied 
to different varieties. The variegation of H. 
Cavcndishi, in the winter months especially, is 
extremely bright and pleasing, and more so if 
the plant be in such a position as to get a little 
of the summer sun. 

H. atro-purpurea is eminently an Ivy whose 
beauties are seen in w r inter, for its foliage is not 
likely at other times to attract attention. But 
when Christmas is drawing near it assumes that 
deep-purple colour which has given to it the 
botanical name atro-purpurea, and by which it is 
made so distinct. 

H. marginata, of which there are several, 
well repay careful cultivation, and some are 
inclined to redden towards the brumous season. 
No collection of small Ivies should be without 
H. Helix minima, which is best in the standard 
form. Its foliage is very small, dark -green in 
colour, and veined with a lighter shade. A very 
fine Ivy is H. discolor, perhaps the most useful 
and ornamental of the w hole group. Its vivid 
variegation is the great feature, and seldom 
fails in a moist and shady spot. The growth 
is rather rapid, but neat and clinging, with 
leaves generally uniform in size and appearance. 

H. conglomerata can scarcely be forgotten 
when once seen, as it grows so neatly anu in so 
compact a manner as to look like one curly mass. 
It is best at home on rockwork or Mossy sand¬ 
stone, with plenty of moisture. A neat little 
Ivy is H. aurea, but it is rather inclined to drop 
the “ aurea ” characteristic and become wholly 
green. There are many other “ golden ” Ivies, 
but they are mostly large, so here they are 
omitted. H. sulphurea is a peculiar though 
pretty Ivy. H. palmata aurea is very striking 
when well grown. A little sun is required to 
bring out the variegation in this and several 
other kinds. H. contract*, gracilis, and chiy- 
sophilla are elegant and neat. Others might be 
added, but the above are certainly the “cream” 
of the entire group of minor Ivies. 

Winch more. 


9599.—Pruning Clematis Jackman!. 

—The pruning of Clematises is optional; there 
is no more absolute need to do so than to prune 
a Rose, but, as in the case of this flower, cutting 
back hard annually has its advantages. By 
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cutting into the old wood larger blooms arc 
obtained, and the plants last longer in flower. 
Then, again, if allowed to extend at will 
Clematises are apt to get out of bounds, and 
are bare and flowerlesa just where they are 
wanted to cover the wall or trellis. April is 
the time to plant, and it is soon enough to 
prune in the first week of that month. There is 
nothing like good loam, with a liberal share of 
rotten dung for these climbers.— Byfleet. 


THUJA ELEGANTISSIMA. 

Tut: annexed illustration shows well two fine 
8|M-cimenB growing in the grounds of Castle- 
wellan of this most valuable golden form of the 
Chinese Arln»r Vi tie, and which has proved of 
far greater value than most of the variegated 
Conifers introduced to our gardens. In addition 
to being a really effective plant for a lawn or 
fore-court garden where 
the air is pure and free 
from srnoke, it is admir¬ 
ably adapted when in a 
small state for potting up 
for the decoration of win¬ 
dow-boxes, cool conserva¬ 
tories, Ac. For this pur¬ 
pose it finds its way in 
considerable quantities 
and various sizes into 
Covent - garden - market, 
where it realises a good 
price. The presence of 
any plant in quantity in 
this market is a far more 
vuluahle test of merit 
than any certificate awar¬ 
ded at a horticultural 
show. H. 

The autumn-flow¬ 
ered Mezereon. — 

This Daphne is a very 
lx-autiful shrub, as, in¬ 
deed, are all the other 
varieties, among which 
may )>e mentioned that 
usually met with in nur¬ 
series under the names of 
rubra, ntro-rubru, or pur¬ 
purea, which has flowers 
of darker colour than 
those of the ordinary 
form ; alba, in which the 
blossoms nre pure-white, 
and flore-pleno, a double- 
flowered form of the last. 

The berries, which arc 
borne in considerable 
numbers, are as showy as 
the blossoms, and remain 
on for a considerable 
period. In the w'hile- 
flowered variety the fruits 
are yellow, and thus af¬ 
ford a pleasing change 
from those of the ordinary 
kind. Daphne Mezereum 
and all its varieties will 
not thrive in hot, sandy 
soils- indeed, so situated 
they will scarcely exist, 
but they all delight in a 
cool, moist, but well- 
drained spot. A good, 
open, loamy soil suits 
them perfectly, and whin 
once established they are 

very impatient of being disturbed. Should it be 
intended, however, to transplant any of these 
Daphnes the autumn is the i)est time for the 
work, as the new leaves on the points of the 
shoots are often pushed out soon after Christ¬ 
mas. —F. 

9631.— Pruning; climbers.— 1 The Jas- 
minum nudiflorum is yet in blooming beauty 
in most gardens, but as soon as it passes out of 
flower it may be pruned anil nailed in to the 
wall. Some persons nail the young wood in 
during summer as well. I do not ; it is better 
to leave the shoots dangling loose. They look 
best that w'ay when wreathed with their yellow 
blossoms. The Pyracantha and Escallonia 
macruntha may also have their growths thinned 
out, and those that remain may be nailed in to 
the wall. This may lx* done any time during 
the present month and also in February. — 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 
Cuttings that were inserted during last month 
and are intended to be grow~n for the production 
of large blooms or otherwise will now, for the 
most part, be struck. Attention should now be 
given them to prevent them becoming drawn 
up weakly, os this is most injurious to their 
future welfare. Weakly-grown, attenuated 
plants cannot make such strong specimens as 
those well attended to in the earlier stages of 
growth. The results, if caused by inattention 
at this stage of the plant's growth, cannot 
afterwards (tossibly lx» satisfactory. It is at 
this time that careful attention reaps its own 
reward. CuttingB have not struck so readily 
this season as in the past one, owing to their 
w’cak state in several cases when severance 


Plants IX Ocr Kkuucum’ Gardens: Fine specimens of Thuja elegant iiwiiiia. Engraved for 
Gardkmno Illustrated from a photograph sent by the Earl of Annesley, 

Castle wellan, Co. Down, Ireland. 


from the plant took place. In many instance 
they present a sickly appearance far from 
healthy ; the dull, sunless w*eather, too, is all 
against their rapid recovery. Therefore any 
attention that can l>e given them now will be 
time well spent. The cuttings, where inserted 
singly in small pots and placed under hand- 
lights of n propagating-case in a cool-house, 
should be turned carefully out of the pot, and if 
the roots are visible around the side of the ball 
of soil they should be stood in a light by them¬ 
selves to receive more air. Those in which the 
roots are not visible should be placed by them¬ 
selves, bo that they may be kept close for a few 
days longer until roots are more freely formed. 
The lights should be taken off these latter 
every morning for an hour to dispel condensed 
moisture, again wiping the glass dry in the 
evening. This treatment preserves a sweet 
atmosphere and prevents to a great extent 


damping of the points of the shoots and 
leaves. Those cuttings placed together in a 
separate light to receive air daily should be 
watered carefully, sufficient only being given to 
keep the soil moist. The lights on the frame 
should be uptilted a little, increasing the air 
daily if the leaves of the plants do not flag 
until the lights can be removed altogether. 
Allow sufficient space betw'een each plant, so that 
the leaves of one do not overlap those of the 
other. Some growers strike the 

Cuttings in a cold frame, pricked out in 
sandy soil over a layer of decomposed leaves, 
first filling the frame nearly full of leaves to 
bring the cuttings near to the glass. This is a 
capital plan where provision can be made to 
exclude frost and when a suitable place in a 
cool-house is not available or hand-lights are 
otherwise engaged. This method of striking 
the cuttings may be practised more largely in 
the south of England than 
in the northern parts, as 
usually the frosts at this 
season of the year arc 
neither so keen nor so 
long continued. As the 
cuttings show signs of 
growth air should be 
gradually given them un¬ 
til the lights can be en¬ 
tirely removed for a short 
time in the middle of a 
fine day. When the cut¬ 
tings are struck three or 
four together in a pot— 
this practice, however, I 
do not recommend—they, 
as soon as well rooted, 
should be separated and 
potted singly into small 
pots and kept close for a 
few days until the roots 
commence to run into the 
new soil. I notice that a 
goodly number of cuttings 
this season look us if they 
W'ould soon develop a 
flow'er-bud, and where this 
occurs the point of the 
cutting should be re¬ 
moved at once, giving an 
opportunity for new 
growth to spring from the 
eyes Inflow*. When the 
cuttings develop this early 
bud formation it is much 
better to discard such if 
others of the same sorts 
are available, as there is 
a likelihood of Buch form¬ 
ing better plants than 
those which form buds so 
early. This 

Early bud formation 
is often caused by taking 
the cuttings direct from 
the stem of the old plants. 
Provision will shortly be 
needed for the plants near 
to the glass directly they 
will stand the lights lteing 
taken off entirely without 
flagging. No better place 
can be found for them 
than on a shelf sus¬ 
pended from the rafters 
of the house, from which 
the frost is excluded. In 
this way, the plants being nearer the top of 
the house, more air is able to play about 
them tlrnn if they were standing on the 
stages, and, consequently, some distance from 
the glass. In such a house as that described, 
they are much better than in one where much 
heat is employed, growth being more steady and 
solid. If the house is not provided with shelves, 
temporary ones can easily lie put up by sus¬ 
pending them from the rafters by means of stout 
galvanised wire and screw-s or nails. The shelves 
may be alxmt 9 inches wide, according to cir¬ 
cumstances, and on each side there should be a 
groove to run the water off to one end. Any 
plants standing under the Chrysanthemums are 
not then splashed by the water given to those 
overhead. On the shelves the plants should not 
be crowded, as it is far better, instead of grow¬ 
ing so many tliat overcrowding has to be re¬ 
sorted to, to confi^jej^|S^|iflnb|e^ to a reasonable 
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limit. A daily examination of each pot should 
be made to ascertain if water is needed; the 
pots being small and the plants receiving more 
air, they become t^ry sooner than when standing 
in the hand-lights ; therefore extra attention is 
needed to supply them with water as required. 


9595. —Chrysanthemums after flow¬ 
ering. —Nothing is gained by leaving the 
stems on the plants after the flowers are over 
and the foliago has begun to fade. Cuttings, 
whicli should consist of the young shoots from 
the base of the plants, will root in a shady 
border in the open air in May or June, but that 
is rather late for the plants to do much good 
the same season. Unless the cuttings can be 
rooted in a cool frame or greenhouse in March 
or April at the latest, the best way to obtain 
increase is by means of division. To accomplish 
'this, dig up the old stools early in May, ancl pull 
• them to pieces, when each piece with one or two 
i healthy young growths and a few roots will 
r make a good flowering plant by the autumn.— 
B. C. R. ______ 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

A _ 

MYRTLES AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 

I was just thinking of saying a few word 8 
in praise of these charming and easily-grown 
yet sadly-neglected evergreen shrubs, when 
“ T. M.’s *’query (No. 9534) caught my eye, 
and reminded mo that there is no time like the 
present. I cannot understand why people do 
not grow Myrtles more generally and Letter 
than they do. A plant or two, frequently so 
starved and neglected that they seldom if ever 
bloom, may be found in a good many mixed 
collections of greenhouse plants, but they 
scarcely ever receive the attention of which 
they are fully deserving ; and I really cannot 
call to mind having ever seen a thoroughly well- 
grown plant, large or small, in any amateur's or 
private garden, at any rate near London, 
though I can remember some fine specimens in 
the gardens of cottagers and farmers, who had 
no greenhouses, years ago in the country. A 
well-grown batch of plants in “48’s” (5-inch 

S its, may sometimes be met with in Covent 
arden, but somehow the Myrtle is not a 
favourite there, and they usually go off slowly 
at very indifferent prices. Many complain that 
they cannot flower their Myrtles; but this is simply 
the result of wrong treatment, or downright 
neglect and starvation ; if grown strongly, and 
the wood formed properly ripened afterwards, 
they will bloom freely enough, and, indeed, 
hardly ever fail. In support of this assertion, I 
may say that I have had both the large and 
small-leaved kinds well covered with fine 
flowers year after year in the very heart of 
London, scarcely a mile from London Bridge. 
Myrtles are, indeed, among the best of town 
' plants, and capital for a room as well, though 
the less they are exposed to the fumes of gas 
the better. 

Myrtles are propagated by moans of cuttings, 
and few things strike root more easily. The 
quickest way to obtain plants is to put some old 
plants into a little heat in February, keeping 
them near the glass, and affording pretty well 
of water, and as soon as the young shoots are 
2 inches or 3 inches long take them off as cut¬ 
tings. The side-shoots with a slight “ heel ” 
are the best, but the tops, taken off just where 
the new growth joins the old, will do nearly as 
well; trim off the lowest pair of leaves and 
insert them rather thickly m 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots half full of drainage, and filled up w'ith 
any light sandy soil, with plenty of leaf-mould 
or Cocoa-nut-fibre in it, surfaced with a little 
pure silver sand. If kept close, moist, and 
shaded in a gentle hot-bed or propagating-house 
very few will fail to strike root in the course of 
three or four weeks. When rooted and growing 
harden them off a little, and then pot singly 
into 3-inch sizes, using sandy loam and leaf- 
mould. Towards the autumn they may be 
shifted into 6-inch pots, and I have frequently 
had such plants, whether shifted or left in the 
small pots, bloom more or leas the following 
summer, especially the large or broad-leaved 
kind. Another mode of propagation is to take 
pieces of the past season’s growth, pretty well 
matured towards the base, about the end of 
September, and plant them firmly round the 
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sides of 5-inch pote of sandy soil, well <lrained, 
six or eight cuttings in each. The cuttings 
should be about 4 inches long ; keep them in a 
“ quiet ” and shady corner of a cool greenhouse 
for the winter, and the soil just moist; and the 
majority of them will have rooted by the 
spring, when they may be potted off and grown 
on like the others. I "forgot to say that cuttings 
or the young wood will root freely in June arid 
July if merely stuck in sandy soil in a lx>x, 
covering ikie-with a sheet of glass, and placing 
m a shady part of the greenhouse. The points 
of the strongest shoots should 'be pinched out 
from time to time in order to induce a bushy 
habit and well-shaped plants, but this ought 
not to be done too late in the season. When 
Properly established the subsequent treat¬ 
ment consists in giving the plants a good shift 
every spring into pots from 2 inches to 4 inches 
larger; for l>eing strong-rooting plants they 
must not Ire starved or much cramped at the 
root—if this occurs they W’ill exist, but cannot 
either flourish or produce any flowers—and 
ripen or mature the growth made by free expo¬ 
sure to air and sun during the autumn. Large 
plants should, indeed, be stood in the open air 
from July or August until the end of September. 
If at any time the plants become too large they 
may be cut track severely in April, keeping 
them rather short of water at the root for a 
time both before and afterwards, and when 
breaking again, shake out and repot into a 
smaller size, cutting back the roots as well. 
But when this is done they will not flower 
again until the next year, and the best plan is 
always to keep some healthy youngplants coming 
on, and discard the old ones when they become 
too large. As regards 

Watering, Myrtles require an abundant 
supply whilst in growth and bloom, with less 
during the autumn and winter, but, being ever¬ 
green, must never be allowed to get very dry. 
Weak liquid-manure given once a week is very 
useful in promoting a vigorous growth, and so 
is a little soot-water occasionally. In a smoky 
atmosphere the leaves should l>e washed now 
and then to free them of dirt. If scale (which 
is almost the only insect attacking these plants) 
appears, wash well with soft-soap or Gishurst 
compound and warm water. There are several 
varieties, including one with variegated foliage, 
but the two principal kinds are M. communis 
latifolia and M. c. angustifolia, both flowering, 
but the former much the more effective and 
generally useful. B. C. R. 

NEGLECTED STOVE PLANTS. 
Apiielandras. 

These are beautiful plants, but much dis¬ 
regarded by just the very people to whom they 
should be a source of great pleasure, flowering 
as they do now at the present time, producing 
beautiful coloured bracts and flowers, and 
during the rest of the season richly-Coloured 
and beautiful leaves. In my young days A. 
cristata was the only species largely grown, and 
very beautiful I have seen this plant. It has I 
only one disadvantage, and that is in having 
plain green leaves, but its long four-sided bracts 
are copiously provided with bright scarlet 
flowers, which render it very ornamental and 
Bhowy. They are plants easily managed by 
everyone possessing a stove, and if small plants 
only are required I should advise them to be 
rown from seeds, which most of the kinds pro- 
uce in profusion, and the plants thrown away 
each season; but if large plants are required 
these should be cut back each spring before 
growth commences, and the short growths 
should again be stopped, in order to increase 
the shoots, for on the point of every shoot a 
spike of bloom may be expected if strong 
enough. I am rather inclined to recommend 
the growth of Binall plants by amateurs, as I 
have found them very useful for table decora¬ 
tion, which large plants, from the size of the 
pots, are not adapted for, and if the plants may 
be cast away after flowering it does not matter 
if they do suffer. In the potting of these plants 
good drainage is very essential, as they enjoy 
a liberal allowance of water when growing. 
For soil use a mixture of two parts loam, 
two parts leaf-mould, and one of peat. This soil 
should be chopped up with a spade, and by all 
means use the soil tolerably rough. Some like to 
use a sieve and sift the soil, but it is a plan I 
would advise my readers to entirely eschew. 


The soil should have sufficient sharp sand to 
make the whole feel gritty. If the plants aj-e 
to be saved for cutting back, they should be 
kept as cool as possible, and also fairly dry, and 
here they may remain until they are required 
to be set growing again in the spring. When 
cut back this should be done hard, not leaving 
any long spurs, as I have seen done, for they 
look ugly and bad, especially after the first year. 
The following kinds are all desirable, and will 
set the house quite ablaze through the winter 
months, and are aH-well deserving attention :— 

A. chrysoes is a plant of somewhat recent 
introduction, being sent out by Mr. Wm. Bull, 
of Chelsea, producing a large square or four- 
sided inflorescence made up of rich golden- 
yellow bracts, which are tinged with green at 
the tips, and the blooms are also deep-yellow of 
a somewhat difficult shade ; in addition to this 
the leaves are also marked with silvery-white 
along all the principal veins ; this, upon a dark- 
green ground, renders the plant very attractive 
through the whole season. It comes from Brazil. 

A. cristata and A. aubantiaca are both obi 
plants, but very lieautiful when well done ; 
they both have plain green leaves, but their 
bright bracts and rich-coloured flowers rentier 
them very acceptable during autumn and winter, 
the former being bright-scarlet, and the latter 
deep, rich orange-scarlet. The first-named is a 
native of the West Indies, and the latter of 
Mexico. 

A. Livoniana is a somewhat strong-growing 
plant, and it is one that is later in flowering 
thau most of the kinds, being sometimes con¬ 
tinued quite late into the spring months, long 
after the other kinds are past. It has intense 
deep-green leaves, with a silvery-white mid-rib ; 
the bracts forming the flower-spike are bright- 
orange, and flowers yellow, tipped with bright- 
red. It comes from Brazil. 

A. Leopoldi. —In this variety we have a plant 
very ornamental in appearance, the leaves being 
deep-green, the principal veins being streaked 
with white. In this respect it much, resembles 
the first-named plant, from which, however, as 
a garden-plant it differs materially. The bracts 
are very bright in colour. It was, I believe, 
introduced some years ago by M. Linden, of 
Brussels, from Brazil. 

A. Roezli. —This is one of the freest-flowering 
plants one can have, flowering when quite small, 
and seeding freely. Its leaves are pale-green, 
overshadowed with a silvery cloud, and its long 
spike is crowded with flowers of bright orange- 
scarlet. It is one of the finds of the collector 
whose name it bears.* 

A. atrovirens is a pretty plant, but not pos¬ 
sessing so much beauty os the previously-named 
kinds. Its leaves are of a deep blackish-green 
on the upper side, and purplish-violet beneath. 
The spike is nearly round, bright-green at the 
base of the bracts, which are bordered with 
inetallic-green, and the flowers are yellow. It 
coines from Bahia. 

A. punctata. —This is another very hand¬ 
some plant, introduced by Mr. Bull from South 
America. The leaves are very ornamental, 
being deep-green ; the inid-rib very distinct and 
bright-green, w r ith a broad stripe of white on 
each side of it, and on the deep-green edging of 
the leaf are numerous frecklings of silver. The 
terminal spike is long and the bracts are large 
ami recurved at the tips. They are of a rich 
bright-yellow, with green points, and furnished 
w'itn spines at the edges ; the flowers are some¬ 
what large and bright-yellow. 

A. acutifolia.— It would appear that this is 
a very showy plant, although 1 do not know this 
species, which came into cultivation through 
the Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, some ten or 
twelve years ago. It has green leaves, and an 
eiect spike some 6 inches long. The bracts 
arc green, bordered with purple, and the flowers 
are of a very deep-red. 

A. nitens and A. SULPHUREA.— These two 
species were introduced by the Messrs. Veitch 
through Pearce, in whose time collectors appeared 
to look for such plants. Now nothing appears to 
be seen but Orchids—not that I have one word 
to say against Orchids ; but I do think many a 
fine thing is passed by whilst searching for 
nothing but the one family. These two plants 
are both natives of Guayaquil. The leaves 
of the former plant are very dark-green on the 
upper side, deep-claret colour beneath. The 
four-angled spike is composed of pale-green, 
ovate-lanceolate bracts, whilst the flowers are 
urign iliTcfr 
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rich deep-scarlet. The second plant is less 
stout in habit, producing broad, bright-green 
leaves, which are paler beneath, and the spike is 
nearly terete, the bracts folded close, green, 
prettily veined with a blackish-brown tip, and 
the large flowers are well developed, of a rich 
golden-yellow, varying to sulphurous-yellow. 

A. SrvrrziNI. — A strong-growing plant of 
great lieauty, producing large and fleshy ovate 
leaves, which are very deep-green, the mid-rib 
and veins bordered with white or grey, whilst 
below they are deep-red. The spike is large 
and showy, nearly round, bracts small, nearly 
terete, the flowers of an intensely vivid scarlet. 

A. fascinator. —I think I have left the finest 
kind till the last, and this is a plant which 
should find a place in the choicest of collections. 
Its leaves are rich-green, l>eautifully veined 
with silvery-white, and the under-side deep- 
claret colour, so that the plant is handsome all 
the year round. The flowers in the terminal 
spike are very large for an Aphelandra, and of 
an intensely rich deep-vermilion hue. 

How do you like the picture of these beautiful 
Aphelandnis ? And vet, in spite of ail their 
charms, they are not kept in cultivation ; and I 
very much doubt if one could easily get all the 
kinds named al>ove together. Why do these 
showy winter flowers waste their beauty on the 
desert air? J. Jarvis. 


occurred. This was no doubt the cause of your 
failure. From the information you send your 
treatment has been right during the winter. To 
avoid a similar failure another year either strike 
the plants from cuttings early in the spring, or 
peg down the runners now, so as to get them to 
form roots. By adopting this plan you will get 
young plants, which are more vigorous than old 
ones, and better able to battle against any enemy 
that may attack them. Early in the summer 
plant out the stock in rich, deep soil, aud give 
them plenty of water in dry weather. A little 
rotten manure or Cocoa-fibre laid on the soil 
between the plants when they arc put out in the 
summer is a good plan to adopt.—J. C. C. 

9586. — Himantophyllum not flower¬ 
ing. —This is by no means a difficult plant to 
grow. It may l>e kept in health and will bloom 
in the same pot for several years if well watered 
and fed in the growing season. The best results 
are, however, to be obtained by annually repot¬ 
ting in March in good loam, with a little 
thoroughly decomposed dung. An essential 
point in connection with the growth of this 
plant is to admit plenty of light and air during 
the summer and early autumn. A little shade 


A FINE OLD GREENHOUSE PLANT 
(LUCULIA GRATISSIMA). 

I recf.ntly saw a very fine specimen of this 
plant flowering profusely on a wall, its large 
trusses of flesh-coloured flowers filling the house 
with a delicate and pleasing odour. This plant 
has now been an inmate of our plant houses 
upwards of sixty years, and yet one rarely sees 
it. What can our gardeners be thinking about 
to let all these fine old plants slip 
through their hands ? The plant I 
here allude to was planted by 
myself some five or six years ago, 
so that instead of a dirty bare wall 
there is all the year round an 
abundance of rich green leaves, 
and through the autumn and 
winter a profusion of deliciously 
sweet-scented flowers, which may 
be cut and used in glasses in the 
dwelling house, or kept upon the plant in the 
greenhouse. When a truss or trusses of bloom are 
cut the stem should be cut long enough to include 
some of its fine leaves, which contribute largely 
to the effect produced by the flowers. Moreover, 
this is a plant which a lady may cut as she 
likes without injury to the plant, as ladies 
usually act sensibly and cut their flowers with 
long stalks, so that they produce a tasteful effect 
when arranged in a vase. This system, how¬ 
ever, must be avoided in hard-wooded green¬ 
house plants, for with them the obtaining of a 
long stem would in many instances necessitate 
the destruction of one or two years’ growth, 
and therefore destroy the plant; such kinds, 
however, should not be used for cutting flowers 
from. Of the Luculia I have seen plants ranging 
from 1 foot to 18 inches high grown in pots, and 
bearing on the top a large truss of blooms. How 
are these obtained ? I imagine they are struck 
or layered after the flowers are set. I do not 
think thoy are grown from young cuttings. The 
plant, however, is not satisfactory when grown 
in pots, but thrives well in a greenhouse when 
planted out against a wall or in the centre of a 
house and treated as a shrub. Another kind 
which is an excellent companion to the above is 
named Pinceana, after a celebrated grower of 

S reenhouse plants who lived at Exeter. Its 
owers are pure-white. When planted in the 

open border neither of these plants requires 
much warmth in winter, and I would strongly 
recommend anyone having a blank wall in a cool- 
house to plant against it one or both of these 
varieties. The border should be amply drained 
and filled with a mixture of fibrous peat and 
turfy loam, mixed with some sharp sand. A 
flowering branch is here figured. G. 

9647.— Violets failing. —Violets have 
failed in a good many places this season. In 
some instances which have come under my notice 
it has been caused through the leaves being 
attacked with red-spider in the summer, which 
so weakened them that they become a prey to 
mildew as soon jus the dump weather o| autumn 
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Flowering shoot of Luculia gratissima. 

in summer is necessary ; but if this is overdone 
the foliage gets flaccid, and little or no bloom is 
produced. There is considerable resemblance 
in the nature of this plant and the common 
Agapanthus ; both make their growth in the 
same way, by pushing up fresh lots of foliage 
from the conn, and both makeagreat nmssof wiry 
roots that take up a lot of water in the summer. 
In potting ram the soil in well, drain the pots 
moderately, and put some fibrous material on 
the drainage. Water only when nearly dry for 
a time ; but in hot summer weather a plant that 
is growing well will take a good soaking almost 
every day. In winter place in a light ]»osition, 
and do not let the soil get very dry. Although 
this plant may be wintered in a low tempera¬ 
ture, it should have about 50 degs. during the 
cold months.— Byflket. 

9635.— Covering 1 the back wall of a 
vinery. —Scarcely anything will succeed well 
on the back wall of a vinery where the Vines are 
planted out and are doing well, as they cover all 
the roof, thoroughly excluding the light. I 
tried Tomatoes several years after the roof was 
covered, but they made poor straggly growths, 
the fruit small and thinly placed. My opinion 
after more than thirty years’ experience is that 
the best and most profitable covering for a back 
wall under the above conditions are Camellijis, 
and if for market the doubt -white variety would 
be best.—J. D. E. 

- Abulilon Boule dc Neigc and double Scarlet Pelar¬ 
gonium F. V. lias]tail will probably give as good returns 
us anything, and there would not be long to wait if strong 
plants are put out.—E. II. 

9596.— Treatment of Erica hyemalis. 

—After flowering harden the plant off slightly, 
and then shorten the strong growths back to 
half or a third of their length, ami cut out the 


weaker ones altogether. When the fresh growth 
is 1 inch or so in length repot, giving a shift 
into a pot about 2 inches larger. Use nothing 
but the best peat, with some sand, and drain 
well and pot firmly. Keep close for a time, 
with shade from hot sun, and but little water 
at the root; afterwards encourage a vigorous 
growth, and during August and September 
place the plant out-of-doors in a sunny spot to 
mature the shoots and ensure a good bloom.— 
B. C. R. 

- Plants of this Cape Heath that have 

done flowering must have the blooming shoots 
cut clean away. Water only when dry, until 
the young shoots appear, and then repot in good 
peat, with plenty of sand, making the soil very 
firm. Water carefully until growth is being 
freely made. Plenty of light and air is in¬ 
dispensable ; indeed, the best place for Cape 
Heaths that are being grown along in spring is 
a cold frame, as they can there be seen, and then 
freely exposed to the pure sun and air. They 
will, however, do very well in a greenhouse, 
but must not be coddled, or they become weak. 
From the middle of June till the middle of 
September they should be in the open air.— 
By FLEET. 

9043.— Manure for Hyacinths.— Hya¬ 
cinths do not require such a strong stimulant as 
hen-manure. If you have at hand liquid-manure 
of any kind, a few doses of that would help 
them. If you have only soot, you may sprinkle 
a tablespoonful of it on the surface soil of those 
in 7-inch pots, and a proportionate quantity for 
the small ones. Then stir up the soil with a 
pointed stick and sprinkle some fine earth on 
the lop, after which a good watering may be 
given. I hope you have more than one bulb in 
the 7-inch pots ; if not, it must look very ugly 
to see a single spike rising out of such a mass of 
earth.—J. 0. C. 

9630.— Flowering creepers for a wanned 
conservatory. —Tne following might do : AbutilonK, 
Heliotropes, double-scarlet Pelargonium F. V. Raspa.il, 
Camellias, if the Vines are not forced much, will succeed ; 
liabrothamnus elegans, and Plumbago eapensis.—E. II. 

- A warmed conservatory may vary from 

a cool-housc to a stove temperature. For the 
former you may use the following plants : 
Abutilon Boule de Neige (white), Rose Mar6- 
chal Niel (yellow), or William A. Richardson 
(orange), Pttssiflora in variety, Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Colxea scandens, Plumbago eapensis 
(either the pale-blue or white varieties), Habro- 
thamnus (rose-pink). For a stove temoerature 
you can employ Stephanotis (white), Allamanda 
Hendersoni (waxy primrose-yellow), or Passi- 
flora cardinalis ; but there are many others 
equally good, the names of which appear from 
time to time in the pages of Gardening. — 
A. G. Butler. 

9629.— Culture of a Camellia.— The best 
time to prune Camellias, when they require 
pruning, is immediately after the flowering is 
over, or just before the new growth breaks out. 
The best method of increasing stock is to graft 
the double varieties on young plants of the 
single-flowered kind. The double - flowered 
varieties may l>e raised from cuttings iu a close 
frame or pit, or under a bell-glass in a shady 
part of the greenhouse, but it is very slow work ; 
and in a genend way it is better to buy what 
one requires in this way from nurserj'inen who 
make a specudity of them, as in most towns 
good flowering plants cost from half-a-crown up¬ 
wards, according to size. Good turfy loam and 
peat or leaf-mould will grow Camellias well, 
with some sand to keep it open. But there 
must not be any lime in the loam. In limestone 
districts it is best to obtain soil from a distance, 
free from lime, or grow them altogether in peat. 
The plants must be potted firmly.—E. H. 

- Cut the plant down as soon os the flowering period 

is over. Try cuttings ; some varieties strike that way. 
Take the young wood off with a heel. Plant the cuttings 
in sandy soil, and cover with a bell-glass close. The glass 
ought to be wiped daily.—J. D. E. 

9645. —Moist atmosphere in a small 
greenhouse. —If you have benches along the 
front or ends of the house, you may cover them 
with slateB, and on the slates place a layer of 
Cocoa-nut-fibre. To adjipt the stages to receive 
a layer of fibre on ejtcli tier, you must nail 
narrow strips of wood along each side to form a 
kind of shallow trough to receive it. This will 
secure all the moisture you require, but you 
must understand that the woodwork will not 
remain in a sound condition many years ; being 
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ro constantly moist, it will decay rapidly. A 
better plan would be to put some iron or zinc 
troughs on the hot-water pipes, and keep them 
filleu with water. The water in these would 
givo off sufficient moisture by evaporation when 
i he pipes are heated to maintain an agreeable 
citmosphere.—J. C. C. 

- Most builders of greenhouses make the 

mistake of putting in the hot-water pipes under 
an open staging ; indeed, unless you point out 
at the time where you will have them put, they 
invariably do so. The result, as I have proved 
to my great annoyance, is that the plants on 
that open platform never thrive, because All the 
fresh rootlets are shrivelled by the heat at the 
bottoms of the pots. Cover the staging with 
corrugated iron, and till up level with shingle, 
marble-chips, or Cocoa-nut-fibre, and the lxittoms 
of your pots will remain moist after the surface 
earth is dry, which your plants will prefer to 
tlie opposite treatment. Ii after this the house 
is not moist enough, have a metal evaporating- 
pan made by your ironmonger to fit your pipes, 
and keep it full of water, and I will venture to 
say that you will have no further reason to 
complain, uulees you desire to grow some very 
moist are-loving Orchids.—A. (5. Butler. 
%28.— Variegated plants for a cold 

f reenhOUSe.—The following arc all useful: 

nthericum vnriegatum, Aralia Sieboldi argen- 
tea variegata, Aspidistra lurida variegata, Co- 
prosina Bauereana variegata, Coronilla glauca 
variegata, Eulalia latifolia variegata, Hydrangea 
juponicu variegata, Lavatera arborea variegata, 
Phormimn tenax vnriegatum, Yucca aloifolia 
variegata, Y. filamentosa variegata, Farfugiuin 
grande, Bambusa Fortunei variegata. The silver- 
leaved Maple is a pretty ornament in a cool 
greenhouse in spring ana summer when grown 
in pots.—E. H. 

-Aralia Sieboldi with its variegated form, 

New Zealand Flax-plant (Phormium tenax) has 
also a useful variegated form, Bambusa For- 
tunoi var. and others ; Funkia undulata varie¬ 
gata, Hydrangea speciosa var., Arundo Donax 
and variegated form, Aspidistra lurida var., 
Coprosina variegata, Eurya latifolia, and there 
is also a useful variegated form of the common 
broad-leaved Myrtle. Camellias have fre- 
quMfttly beautifully variegated foliage, ami 
succeed well in the cold house. Then there 
are tha Yuccas, Agaves, Dasyrilion, Ac., 
Eulalia jap. var., Panicum variegatum, and 
mauy more. The variegated Fuchsias arc also 
very pretty.—B. C. R. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 


9578. — China Roses in a sunny 
window. —Roses are not the best of window 
plants, and I have never known them to do well 
when confined entiroly to the dwelling. They 
require a large amount of light, all the sun they 
can have, with abundance of air in fine weather. 
There is no chance of them doing any good in 
the confined atmosphere of a living-room ; but, 
by keeping them through the spring in a cool 
apartment where air is often freely admitted, they 
may do fairly well. After the middle of June 
they may be put on the window-ledge, but may, 
of course, be brought indoors again when in 
bloom. In any case, they must remain in the 
open air from August to November to ripen the 
wood.—J. C. B. 

9t>40.— Climbing and other plants.— 

Have you ever treated a Fuchsia as a climber? 
If not, try the Karl of Beaconsfield. Get a good 
sturdy old plant, with strong shoots breaking 
near the earth. Cut down the main-stem, so as 
to throw all the strength into the young shoots, 
and plant in good rich soil in a good-sized box 
or tub. In a very short time the plant seems 
to comprehend what is expected of it, and the 
shoots race upwards at the rate of half an inch a 
day, and form a most charming creeper.—A. G. 
Butler. 


9577.— Palms for a room.—The following Palms 
will succeed well in a room : Chamscrops excelsa, C. For¬ 
tune!, and (.'. humilLs ; Kent in. Helmoreana and K. 
Foiteriana, I .at uni ft borboniea, Phoenix dactylifera (the 
Date Palm), P. reelinata, P. rupicr.lor, and 1’. svlvestris. 
In the spring will be the best tune to procure plants.— 
U. T. 


9006 . Plants in an attic.— The best use 
you can put the place to is for the wintering of 
summer-blooming plants. There will not, I fear, 
be enough light aiyd -air to adinit|of keeping 
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plants in there throughout the year. Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Hydrangeas, Lobelias, 
and similar soft-woodod things, would probably 
come through the winter well enough. These 
would have to go into the open air early in 
June, and in this way your attic may be made 
the means of making the outdoor garden and 
window-ledges gay in summer. The principal 
point to bear in mind is that air is to be given 
whenever the weather is favourable and water 
only when there is absolute need. In very hard, 
frosty weather yon would have to burn a lamp 
at night.—J. C. B. 


MAKING BUTTON-HOLE BOUQUETS AND 
ARRANGING TABLE DECORATIONS. 


9530.— In matters of this kind a little personal | 
experience is worth more than pages of writtenin- j 
structions, while a natural taste or aptitude for 
the work is indispensable. Some people will turn 
out better work with little or no instructions 
than others can do after years of practice. At 
the same time, there is a great deal of knack in 
everything of this kind, which almost anyone 
with a pair of eyes in his or her head can 
acquire if they only try, and thus turn out fairly 
good, if not really first-class work. In 
button-hole work neatness is perhaps the most 
important point. Gentlemen’s button-holes 
especially can scarcely be too simple and com¬ 
pact, but there must be no crowding. As a rule, 
a single flower or bud, such os a Rose, small 
Camellia, Carnation, Ac. (see illustration), simply 
backed up with a bit of its own foliage, and a scrap 
or two of Maiden-hair Fern is all that is required 
A very nice backing for a small truss of Pelar¬ 
gonium, Bouvardia, Ac., is a single leaf of the 
common Oak-leaf or Pheasant’s-foot Pelargo¬ 
nium; and those who have many button-holes to 
make should always keep.a good stock of healthy 
plants on hand to pick from ; for this purpose 
they should be grown either planted out (out¬ 
side in summer and under glass in winter) or 
else in large pots and well fed. The great thing 
is to get the flower, Ac., to sit well, and every 
leaf of Fern, Ac., just in it* right place. In 
order to accomplish this, it is often advisable, if 
not actually necessary, to mount the flowers, 
Ac., on short bits of soft iron-wire, so that they 
can be bent to any desired position. 

Ladies “sprays” are made much longer, 
usually somewhat broad at the base, and gradu¬ 
ally narrowing to a point. Several nearly ex¬ 
panded flowers of some size, such as Roses or 
Carnations, as well as buds, Ac., are required, 
and also some slender spikes, such as those of 
Spira i a japonica, Lily of the Valley, or Roman 
Hyacinths, Ac., are made use of as well. The 
beat backing is formed with the fronds of what 
is known as French Fern (Asplenium Adiantum- 
nigruin), which, owing to its dark-green colour 
and enduring qualities, is used in enormous 
quantities by the London florist*. But the 
fronds of other Ferns, as well as the foliage of 
Spiraeas, Thalictruin, Ac., may also be employed. 
Maiden-hair Fern, usually Adiantum cuneatum, 
is also used to a considerable extent—often too 
freely—both as a backing, placed between the 
flowers and whatever foliage is used, and among 
and over the blossoms, to afford a light effect. 
Asparagus plumoaus may often be employed 
in this way witn excellent results. The flowers 
most in demand for button-hole and spray work 
are Roses, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, Camel¬ 
lias, Gardenias, Tuberoses, Hyacinths (especially 
the early white Roman variety), double-flowered 
Primulas, double-flowered Zonal Pelargoniums, 
as well as the double Ivy-leaved ana French 
and Regal varieties, Lilies of the Valley, Azaleas, 
Orchids, Bouvardias, Marguerites, Violets, 
Deutzias, Ac., Ac. Even in large ladies’ sprays, 
which are sometimes worn very long, too great 
a mixture should be avoided, one or two colours 
or shades being preferable to more. White, 
with perhaps a Tew touches of pink, scarlet, or 
pale blue, is nearly always suitable ; yellow is 
also a favourite colour, and scarlet or purple 
with gold, such as that afforded by yellow | 
Marguerites, or deep-crimson and buff or orange, 
as Marshal Niel or Gloire de Dijon Roses, has 
often a good effect; but the choice of colour or 
colours must in all cases be guided by the 
complexion, Ac., of the wearer. 

Dinner-table decoration is a still wider 
subject. The range of both materials and styles 
is very great, and the best of all guides is a 
naturally fine taste combined with a large cx- 


C erience. Whatever you do, avoid mixtures, 
ut make up your mind what system or style, 
and prevailing colour, combination, or contrast 
will be most suitable (cutting your coat 
strictly according to your cloth, of course), and 



A winter market button-hole bouquet. 


stick to it. Simplicity, even if carried to an 
extreme, is always preferable to a meaningless 
muddle of colours or anything else. Avoid 
anything of a heavy nature, especially such 
flowers as double Dahlias, except to a very 
slight extent, os well os overcrowding, pin¬ 
cushion masses of flowers, Ac. Aim at a light 
and graceful style, especially at first; rich 
effects may be sometimes desirable, but are 
much more difficult to do well than any others. 
For massing, centre-pieces, Ac.. plants in small 
pot* are invaluable, and for this purpose a 
quantity of such things as Primulas, Cyclamen, 
Fuchsias, Begonias, Ferns, Palms, Lycopods, 
Ac., should be grown in the smallest possible 
sizes. The best are narrow deep pots, with 
nearly straight sides, and it is surprising what 
fine plants of the above can be grown in these 
only 3 inches or 3J inches across, but 4 inches, 
or even 4^ inches deep, and nearly as wide at 
the bottom as the top, by the aid of plenty of 
manure-water, Ac., and these can be packed in 
quite closely together in Moss. Space may be 
still further economised by turning the plants 
out of the pots, when, if surrounded with 
plenty of (lamp Moss, they will tako no 
harm — at any rate for a few hours. 
Hyacinths and other bulbs may be managed in 
the same way; but it is still more simple to 
grow them in boxes, and lift them when in 
bloom ; they can be packed in anywhere thus, 
and seem to suffer little, if at all, especially if 
the root* can be kept damp. Such delicate and 
graceful Palms as Cocos Weddelliana and others, 
or small Grevilleas, Aralias, slender-growing 
Ferns, Ac., rising from a well-formed mass of 
low-growing, flowering plants, always have a 
good effect, but the possible combinations are 
endless. Use plenty of foliage, and fill up all 
interstices with plenty of fresh green Moss or 
Lycopodium ; masses of this, as also Maiden-hair 
Ferns, well grown in quite small pots, are ex¬ 
tremely useful for edgings, Ailing up, and so 
forth. In all cases avoid large pots for specimens 
or anything else ; they are ungainly and hideous 
under any circumstances. 

Cut-flower decorations are of many kinds, 
but the old-fashioned 4pergnes are now to 
a great extent superseded by ornamental and 
artistic bowls and vases in which to arrange 
the flowere. The fashion of laying both 
flowers and leaves on the cloth is also now 
largely adopted; pieces of dark-coloured cloth 
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Dr velvet are often laid down the centre of 
the table on which to lay the flowers. This 
certainly shows up white or light-hued blossoms 
well, but most decided and intense colours look 
quite as well on the white damask. Here taste 
and practice are everything, verbal instructions 
being of little avail. B. C. R. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

9638.— Seeds for a vegetable garden. 

—Not reckoning the price of seed Potatoes, or 
other tubers or plants of any kind, it will coBt 
you at least the sum of £4, but this is, of course, 
only an approximate estimate. A good deal 
depends upon how much of the land will be 
devoted to what I may call succulent vegetables 
and salading. If the advice of an old gardener 
is of any value, let me tell you that I have 
always found that it is better to pay a fair 
average price for good seeds than to purchase 
cheap ones.—J. C. C. 

- Only a rough estimate can be given, as 

so much depends upon the way the garden is 
worked and cropped, and if many Potatoes are 
grown. The following list will come pretty 
near to requirements in a general way : 20 quarts 
of Peas ; Beans, broad and longpod, 8 quarts ; 
French, 2 quarts ; 3 quarts of Scarlet Runners; 
Beet, 4 oz. ; Broccoli or Kale, 1 oz., in two 
kinds; Broccoli, 3 oz., in six kinds ; Brussels 
Sprouts, 1 oz. ; Cabbage, 3 oz., in four kinds ; 
Savoy Cabbage, 1 oz.; Carrot, 6 oz.; Cauliflowers, 
1 oz., in two or three kinds ; Celery, 1 oz., in 
two or three varieties ; Chervil, 1 packet; 
Chicory, 1 oz. ; Cress, plain, 1 quart; curled, 1 

r int; Cucumbers, two or three packets ; Endive, 
oz. ; Leek, 1 oz. ; Lettuce Cabbage, 2 oz., in 
three varieties; Lettuce Cos, 3 oz., in three 
varieties ; Melon, 2 packets ; Mustard, 1 quart; 
Onion, about 10 oz., including 2 oz. Tripoli for 
autumn sowing ; Parsnips, 2 oz. ; Parsley, 1 oz.; 
Radish, about 3 pints, in three varieties; Salsafy, 
2 oz. ; Spinach, 1 pint prickly, and 1 quart of 
round, for summer, supposing a supply of 
summer Spinach is required ; Tomatoes, two 
or three packets ; Turnips, 10 oz., in two or 
three sorts ; Vegetable Marrow, two or three 
packets. In addition, a packet of each of the 
following herbs will be useful: Bush Basil, 
Summer Savory, Sweet Marjoram. Obtain the 
seeds from a good source, get the land into 
good condition, and sow thinly.—E. H. 

A GOOD SUMMER LETTUCE (MAGNUM 
BONUM OR FLORENCE COS). 

This is probably the largest of all the Coe Let¬ 
tuces, the leaves being very large, roundish, and 
thin, but spreading and wrinkled. With the 
assistance of tying it makes a remarkably large 
heart. A capital summer variety, very tender 



Magnum Bonum or Florence Cos Lettuce 


in texture, and of excellent flavour, standing a 
long time before running to seed. It should be 
sown from February to June, and be planted - 
ont in good, well-tilled soil, about 16 inches 
apart from plant to plant. The ground should 
be kept clear of weeds, and then a good crop of 
first-rate Lettuces should result. H. 


9594. — Growing Tomatoes under 
glass. —Make your house as roomy and light 
as possible, -with plenty of ventilators both in 
the roof and at the sides.-. The sooner the seed 
can be ?own now th^bett^r^ So^tij the 


warmest end, in a temperature of 55 degs. to 
65 degs ; prick off the seedlings as soon as the 
first rough or proper leaf has been formed, and 
get them into single pots directly they are strong 
enough. The earliest batch may be grown in 
the warm end ; either pot them on until 10-inch 
or 11-inch pots are reached, or turn them out of 
the 5-inch size into mounds or ridges of soil, 
placed on a raised stage over the pipes as soon 
as strong enough. But the main crop will be 
much more satisfactory if planted out in a well- 
drained bed of soil; about a /foot t in depth; ex¬ 
clusive of the drainage^ The soil should consist 
of sound turfy loam, with not more than a third 
or fourth part of decayed manure or leaf-mould. 
Make it very firm about the plants, and top- 
dress with rich soil when they are in full growth 
and bearing. I do not know of anything better 
than the Perfection strain, especially for home 
nse. The fruits are rather large, but as regards 
quality I think the largest are the best. If 
smaller fruit are wanted grow “ Conference ” 
(syn. Chiswick Hybrid). Plants in pots should 
have a large square of turf, cut thick, placed 
under each, both for the roots to extend into 
and to absorb surplus liquid manure.—B. C. R. 

9642.— Asparagus forcing.—There must 
be something wTong with “ Annette’s” land or 
system of management if it takes Asparagus- 
plants seven years to get strong enough for 
cutting. Under good management, where the 
land is suitable, if healthy one-year plants are 
set out, there might be a little Grass cut the 
third year after planting. And there should lie 
a regular supply in the season afterwards. 
Where Asparagus is grown specially for forcing 
I always allow four years for the plants to get 
strong enough, and of course nothing is cut 
from them till they are in the forcing-bed. 
Good roots can be purchased from any nursery¬ 
man at from 10b. to 15b. per 100. The forcing, 
when the roots are strong, is simple enough, pro¬ 
vided a temperature of 65 degs. to 75 degs. can be 
obtained, in a hot-bed the temperature should 
be from 75 degs. to 80 degs. when the roots are 

C :ed on the bed, but as growth progresses the 
t will decline a little, and by the time the 
Grass is through the soil, and air given, the 
temperature in the bed may not be more than 
65 degs. The soil used to cover the roots, 
which should be placed close together on the 
bed, should lie light and rather sandy. Give a 
little air when the Grass is through the soil, to 
colour the tips of the crowns. Asparagus may 
-be forced in baskets or boxes in a makeshift 
kind of way where the demand is limited to an 
occasional dish. The baskets or boxes may be 

g laced in any house where a temperature of 
9 degs. is kept up.—E. H. 

Sowing Cauliflowers and Lettuce. 

—This is a good time to make a sowing of early 
London Cauliflower and Cos and Cabbage 
Lettuce. The heat plan, I find, is to sow the 
Beed in boxes, and put it in a cool-house, when 
it can be kept close to the glass, and as soon as 
t'le seedlings are large enough to handle, they 
can be pricked off into other boxes, or into 
frames, if a large number are required. When 
the plants are quite young they should be kept 
rather dry, until the stems get hardened, or they 
are liable to rot off at the base ; but the safest 
plan is to prick off into fresh soil, when they 
soon make nice stocky plants, and form a good 
succession to the autumn-sown plants.—J. G. H. 

Wireworm in Carrots.—In Gardening, 
December 2Sth, page 605,1 noticed an article on 
wireworm in Carrots. Perhaps it may be useful 
to some of your readers to know the method I 
have practised for the last few years with the 
main crop of Carrots, after having had consider¬ 
able difficulty in keeping the same free of maggot. 
When the ground is prepared in spring, I draw 
the drills—a little deeper than usual—for the 
seed ; then sow newly-slaked lime in the bottom 
of the drills, previously passed through a riddle. 
The seed is sown immediately on the top of the 
lime. The drills are then filled in, and the 
ground raked. I always have the plants thinned . 
as soon as they can be well laid hold of. The 
final thinning then takes place, when any small 
plants that have been left at the first thinning 
are cleared out. The ground, in this manner, 
is never disturbed at the roots of the planfs, 
which I have found increases the ravages of the 
maggot. I may state that I had previously 
applied soot, lime, paraffin, &c., at some period 
of their growth without effect. —A. T. 


FRUIT. 

PROTECTING FRUIT-TREE STEMS: t 
Wherever hares and rabbits abound and have 
access to orchards or plantations of young fruit- 
trees, it is necessary to in some way protect 
their stems from the injury which is almost sure 
to be inflicted upon them by these animals as 
soon as severe or wintry weather sets in. 
Although hares and rabbits are now much less 
numerous in most localities than was formerly 
the case, still one hare gaining access to an 
orchard of young Apple and Pear-trees will, in 
a single night, manage to remove the bark from 
the stems of a large portion of the trees. It„ is 
not an unusual practice to paint or smear the 
stems of of such trees with Borne noxious mixture 
of various ingredients, which may. for a time 
afford the necessary protection to the bark of the 
stems ; but thiB, in the course of time, wears or 
gets washed off by the rain, and the stems are 
consequently left exposed. The stems of the 
trees aro also often smeared with gas-tar ; but 
this, as may be supposed, inflicts serious injury 
upon them, and may be regarded as a cure little, 
if at all, better than the disease. A plan I have 
found to be very effective, and which will last 
for several years, is that of surrounding the 
stems with a thin covering of Reeds or carc- 
fully-drawn Wheat or Rye straw, this being 
secured to the stems to the necessary height 
and fastened in several places by strong string, 
which, together with the Reeds or straw, should 
he well smeared with tar, taking care that this 
does not in any instance come in contact with 
the bark, nor should the application of this to the 
straw be such as to entirely cover the surface, 
and thus exclude air from the stems. As has 
been said, this protection, will last for several 
seasons ; but in order to keep it perfectly effec¬ 
tive, it is advisable to annually re-smear the 
straw or reeds, and the best time to do this 
is towards the commencement of winter. 
Another plan is that of wrapping hay-bands 
around the stems to the necessary height, and to 
daub or smear them with tar. G. 

PRUNING PEACH-TREES. ' 

In gardens where Peach-trees are not likely to 

S et injured by severe frost, and the pruning is 
one by a skilful hand, it dees not matter much 
whether the trees are pruned in January or 
February ; but in places where frost is likely to 
occur in sufficient intensity to do them any 
harm, it is better to delay the operation until 
the end of the last-mentioned month. There is, 
however, more skill required in pruning a Peach 
or Nectarine-tree early in the season than later, 
for the reason that the buds are not so pro¬ 
minent; therefore, it is easier to make a mistake 
if the pruning is done before the blossom-buds 
have begun to swell. My advice to the amateur 
and inexperienced is that they should wait until 
the bloom-buds are readily distinguishable; in 
fact, the tree will not take any harm if they are so 
far advanced as to show a little colour. As a 
matter of fact, it is far better to prune them 
when they are in that condition than to do so 
earlier, at the risk of shortening back the 
branches to a bloom-bud, and so cause the death 
of that particular shoot. There is some diffi¬ 
culty always in convincing strangers to the 
work of the necessity of studying the character 
of the buds. They have an idea that the 
branches of a Peach-tree can be shortened back 
to any desired point without injury ; but it is 
not so. It frequently happens that on such 
sorts of Peaches as the Noblesse and Hale’s 
Early—both of which bear large flowers—that 
the young shoots have 

Blossom-buds the whole of their length, with 
a terminal wood bud at the top. If such shoots 
are cut back, leaving only a bloom-bud on the 
end, that shoot will be of no service. It may 
not actually die; but if any fruits should be 
formed upon it they are of no use, as they never 
grow to a useful size, there being no leaves 
above the fruit to cause the sap to flow, and there 
is not sufficient vitality in the branch to sustain 
the fruit. The point that is necessary for the 
inexperienced to notice is that in pruning back 
the young shoots it is absolutely necessary to 
cut back to a wood-bud to preserve it, and If a 
wood-bud cannot be found at any other point 
than at the end, it should be left its whole 
length. It is not difficult to tell a blossom-bud 
from a wood-bud; the latter is long and pointed, 
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the former being nearly round. It is quite safe 
to prune back to a triple bud. To make this 
quite clear, I may say that a triple bud has a 
bloom-bud on each side, with a wood-bud in the 
middle; but on vigorous-growingsorts these triple 
buds are not found so often as the skilful pruner 
would like to see them. The Elruge Nectarine, 
as a rule, furnishes more triple-buds than any 
other sort of Nectarine or Peach that I know. 
I have dwelt at some length on the importance 
of cutting back the branches to a proper bud, 
because I know that those who have not been 
trained to the business are sometimes per- 

{ flexed to know the cause of there being no 
eaves on the cut-back shoots, and the refusal of 
the fruit formed upon them to swell after they 
have got about the size of Walnuts. I hope 1 
made it quite clear that it is the absence of 
leaves that causes it. That being so, the neces¬ 
sity of studying the character of the buds when 
pruning is a prime necessity. J. C. C. 


VINE IN A POT. 

9653.—Vines can be grown to produce fruit 
annually in pots if they are well cared for, but 
they require light and heat in summer, li^ht 
especially, and this they do not always receive 
in a greenhouse. Instead of shading the glass 
roof of the house it would be better to train the 
Vine-shoots to wires fixed about a foot from the 
glass, and the large leaves would effectually 
answer the purpose of any artificial shading. 
About twenty-seven years ago I took charge of 
a garden where the Vines had been neglected, 
and in order to keep up a supply of Grapes 
while new vineries were being built I grew pot- 
Vines under many different conditions ; some in 
Pine-houses and others in houses not heated at 
all—indeed, wherever there happened to be a 
bit of spare roof-glass a pot-Vine of some kind 
was placed there. I tried over twenty varieties, 
all of them more or less popular at the time, 
and at last concluded that the best pot-Vine for 
all purposes was the old Black Hamburgh. In 
the warm houses Muscat of Alexandria came in 
well, and for a white variety the most hardy cer¬ 
tainly was the oldRovalMuscadine, but the objec¬ 
tion to it wasthattheberriesweresmall. The Buck- 
land Sweetwater had much larger berries, but it 
is not quite so constant, and sometimes the fruit 
would be rather watery ; bo I recommend Black 
Hamburgh first. There is no other black Grape 
even second to it. In a heated house excellent 
Muscats of Alexandria can be grown in pots. 
For a hardy white Grape, Royal Muscadine, or 
if the berries are too Binall, Buckland Sweet¬ 
water. I had excellent well-coloured bunches 
of Black Hamburgh in an orchard-house. The 
Vines were trained up the rafters supporting the 
roof, and trained in festoons from one pillar to 
another, and they had an excellent effect. The 
bunches, purple and white, would weigh from 
1 lb. to 2 lb. weight, and the Vines did not shade 
to any injurious extent the fruit-trees in pots in 
the house underneath. The pillars were merely 
formed of l£-inch gas-pipes, and the Vines 
trained round them were wreathed with leaves 
and bunches almost to the base. There was no 
artificial heat, but as soon as the fruit was set 
on the trees and Vines the house was well 
syringed about a quarter to four o’clock in the 
afternoon and the house shut up, so that in hot 
weather we would have a temperature of 85 degs. 
to 90 degs., and sometimes it would exceed the 
latter figure. When the atmosphere was dank 
with moisture, which had condensed on the 
glass roof, I did not mind if it rose—as it 
sometimes did in summer—to 100 degs., without 
any artificial heat, except so much os was con¬ 
served by bottling up the sun’s rays. We never 
troubled about the night temperature ; it would 
vary considerably, according to the weather. 
As to the culture of the Vines, I repeat they 
should be well treated, and they were well 
treated. I grew them from eyes put in about 
the middle of January, and the canes would 
grow by the end of the season as long as I 
liked to let them and as thick as a man’s 
finger, and would, the next season, produce 
four or five bunches of Grapes. If they 
were intended to be grown again to fruit the 
following season, they were repotted from the 
11-inch pots in which they fruited the first year 
into 15-inch ones, the next season into 18-inch, 
and in that size they would remain for about 
two years, being surface-dressed with some very 
rich compost the second year, or in any subse¬ 


quent year, if they were not repotted again. 
The potting-soil from the first was merely good 
fibrous loam, enriched with about a fourth part of 
good decayed stable-manure. This is used when the 
Vines are in a small state, but when they are 
lanted into the pots in which they are to prc- 
uce their fruit 1 always mix what the trade 
term half-inch bones with the soil; about an 
8-inch potful to a barrow-load of the potting- 
soil is enough. Some charcoal, powdered up, 
aids in keeping heavy soils porous. The Vines 
I allude to as being grown into a fruiting size in 
one season from eyes planted in January were, 
of course, grown in a warm house. It could not 
be done in a greenhouse. The question is asked 
here, “ Would the Vine be likely to fruit per¬ 
manently if planted in a pot 22 inches in 
diameter ?” That is a very large size, and os 
the Vine, from the description, cannot be large 
in proportion, and may be in a 10-inch or 12-inch 
pot, it would be an error to transfer the Vine to 
such a large pot all at once. I would advise 
potting in the compost I have advised. Drain 
the pot well, and repot in one about three inches 
or four inches wilier than that in which the 
Vine is at present. Ram the compost in rather 
firmly with a wooden rammer. J. D. E. 


UNRIPE WOOD IN PEACH-TREES. 

9619.—Your treatment appears to be right, so 
far as ventilation goes. The temperatures were 
also correct at starting-time ; but if, as you say, 
the trees are yet quite green, you may expect a 
recurrence of bud-dropping at starting-time. 
This is very provoking ; indeed, there are very 
few things connected with a garden which 
give the gardener more anxiety. Are you quite 
sure that your border is well drained ? I should 
say it is not, from the fact that the wood does 
not ripen. Peach-trees like a high position, 
where they can get an abundance of pure air. 
With this, together with a suitable soil in 
which to grow, they should bear plenty of 
first-class fruit. Perhaps a few words, showing 
how to make a suitable border and after¬ 
management, might be serviceable to “ In¬ 
quirer,” and interesting to some of the other 
readers of Gardening also. When the founda¬ 
tions for the walls of a Peacli-house are being 
prepared, all the soil within the walls should be 
taken out to the required depth ; 3 feet 6 inches 
is generally found deep enough. If the house is 
to be a lean-to, and the trees are to be planted 
at the front of the house and trained up under 
the roof, the drain-pipe in the bottom of the 
border should be placed at the back, or at the 
opposite side to that of the roots of the trees. 
A common earthenware pipe, 6 inches in dia¬ 
meter, will answer very well. If the soil at the 
above depth is found to be heavy or of a 
clayey nature, it would be advisable to concrete 
the bottom ; but should it be of a rocky or 
porous nature this will be unnecessary. How¬ 
ever, there Bhould be 6 inches of brick-bats, or 
broken stones, or something of that kind, placed 
in the bottom, somewhat above the pipe, in 
order that the water might pass off quickly. 
The bottom is now ready for the compost 
in which the trees are to grow. The first 
thing to be done is to place a number 
of newly-cut sods or pieces of turf on the 
drainage, Grass-side downwards. Peach-trees 
succeed best in a soil wdiich contains a large 
percentage of lime. If the soil contains this 
naturally so much the better ; should this not 
be the case, it must be added in the shape of lime 
rubbish from old buildings, &c. The following 
compost will answer admirably : To every three 
coatloads of good maiden loam add one of lime 
rubbish and one of burnt ashes, and to this add 
two cwt. of charcoal. This should be turned 
repeatedly, and when it is in a moderately dry 
condition should be wheeled into the Peach- 
house. Make it very firm as the work proceeds. 
The trees must not be planted for some weeks, 
to allow the soil to subside. Plant the trees 
shallow, only just covering their roots, and mulch 
them with a little litter from the stable. Do 
not tie the trees for some time to come, or they 
may become hung up to the trellis, ow'ing to the 
settlement of the soil. I ought to have said that 
a good soaking of water should be given imme¬ 
diately after planting. Peach-trees require an 
abundance of water during their growing season, 
particularly so when bearing heavy crops of 
fruit; but there must be an exit for the surplus 
water to pass off at once, for if this is allow'ea to 
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stand in the bottom of the border the wood will 
fail to ripen, and bud-dropping will surely follow, 
or if they should set they will most of them fall 
at stoning time. I should say that the mischief 
in the above case lies at the roots of the trees, 
and if “B. C.” will take my advice he will 
commence work at once in order to see what the 
real cause is by taking out a trench at the 
opposite side of the house to that of the trees 
down to the drainage, anil if the drain is choked 
up, and the soil is in a sodden condition, take 
out every atom of the drainage ; and if there is 
a drain-pipe take that out also. Work away as 
much of the soil from the roots of the trees as pos¬ 
sible ; see to the exit and put that in going order ; 
then put the drain-pipe back, giving it a good 
fall to the exit; place the drainage back, which 
should be well cleaned first; and fill in with 
compost, as above described, and patiently w’&it 
for better results, w hich w ill most surely follow 
if other details arc attended to. One thing I must 
caution “ B. C.” against is placing plants in his 
house wdiich cannot l>ear the same kind of treat¬ 
ment necessary for the Peach-trees. Bud-drop- 

f ing might be often traced to this kind of thing. 

t arises in this w r ay : The house is kept close in 
order to bring on a certain class of flowering 

S lants w'hich are required to bloom at a certain 
ate. After the plants have flowered they are 
removed, and the nouse is thrown open at once. 
While the house has been kept close the buds 
have been swelling, and wdien all the air is 
admitted that is possible, it gives the buds a 
check, and down they come. This is no 
imaginary picture. I have seen it more than 
once.—T. Arnold, Cirencester. 

-This proceeds from deep borders, want of 

drainage, and probably too much water at the 
wrong season. You were quite right in cutting 
out all old and useless W'ood; but without 
doing anything else it was still making your 
case worse, and as you mention you were getting 
less fruit it showed clearly that the thin or old 
W’ood which you cut away was the best 
ripened and gave you the most fruit. You 
do not mention the sorts, but that does not 
matter much—your priueipal object is to get 
the trees in a fruitful condition. If the trees 
are young and vigorous, lift them by all means, 
redrain the borders, more particularly if made 
upon a clay bottom ; if upon gravel or sand 
drainage is not so necessary. If you are not 
allowed to cut turf in the park, add the beat 
garden soil to some of the old ; 2 feet 6 inches 
will l»e quite deep enough if you have a pretty 
good breadth of border for the roots to travel, 
and by keeping near the surface you will get 
plenty of fruit.— M. Miller. 


9608.— Oranges from pips. — Without 
being grafted the plants will not commence to 
bloom or bear fruit until they are ten or twelve 
years old. Seedling Oranges also vary much in 
the size and character of both the flower and 
fruit. The best plan would be to graft them 
with scions from a good fruiting plant. This 
should be done in the early spring ; but it will 
be best to get a nurseryman to do it for you, 
especially os a close, moist heat is necessary. 
They will then begin to flower in two or 
three years, but do not let them bear any fruit 
until they become strong trees.—B. C. R. 

9602. — Oh&umontel Pears shrivel¬ 
ling.— I have known this Pear for very many 
years, and have seen it grown under a variety 
of conditions, and I should say it is the least 
likely of all late-keeping Pears to shrivel, if the 
fruit is not gathered too soon and afterwards 
stored in a cool, dry place. In your case, there¬ 
fore, I do not think it is caused by the trees 
being old or anything wrong with the roots. 
You either gathered the fruits too soon or you 
have kept them too warm since. Late-keeping 
Pears will do very w ell in a cool place, so that 
frost does not reach them.—J. C. C. 

9588. —Gooseberries for exhibition.— if “ Ama¬ 
teur ” has his trees to plant, he must not expect much 
success this coming season ; but 1 consider the following 
six varieties the best all round sorts—Red : Dan’s Mistake, 
Companion, and Lord Derby. White: Careless, Trans¬ 
parent, and Antagonist. — B. Bottomlky, Greet land, 
Yorkshire. 

9000.— Largest Gooseberry.— For the last 60 years 
London has been the most successful, having weighed the 
heaviest for 28 years since 1889; but since then another 
rival has been raised in Bobby—both red. Therefore I 
will include Bobby and London os mis; Antagonist and 
Transparent as whites.—B. Bottoxlkt, Greet land, York¬ 
shire 
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WINTER PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPETITION. 

Winter effects in gardens are often very pretty. 
We propose to have a Photographic Competi¬ 
tion to show them. A very good test of a 
garden, especially a pleasure or ornamental 
garden, is whether it looks well or not in winter. 
The pies and pancakes of the bedding-man then 
show their least attractive character, and it is 
a poor place that depends on then ; but, on the 
other hand, when people recognise the 
absence of form and beauty that the bedding 
system means, and adorn their gardens with 
trees and shrubs of beautiful form, the winter 
effects are often excellent. It is a good plan 
to leave the stems of all hardy flowers to 
stand for the winter, as, whether blacks, 
brows, or greens, they all help the picture. 
Hardy Ferns add to it very much, whether 
they get brown or remain green. Our country 
has the great privilege of growing many ever- 

f reens that will not survive over a large part of 
lurope and Northern America. Theseare in their 
best character in winter. Even the alpine flowers 
will help us, if we will only let them. Many of 
them assume their deepest green and most 
charming colours in winter. Trees, which are, 
unfortunately, to commonplace people unattrac¬ 
tive in winter, are really in their most beautiful 
form then. We mean the summer-leafing trees of 
northern regions, trees of which a great many 
adorn our gardens, and which, from the Oak 
down to the Apple, show their beauty of form 
best at that season. In winter time nowadays, 
when the greenhouse art has been brought to 
such perfection, there are numerous beautiful 
flowers indoors. To all these things, and to 
any objects of beauty in the garden during the 
present and coming season, the competition will 
apply. Photographs of the effects of frost or 
rime on trees in winter are not what are re¬ 
quired. Intending competitors will please to 
bear this in mind. 

The following are the rules to be observed by 
all competitors :— 

First.— The photographs, which must be mounted, may 
be of objects in the possession of either the sender or 
others ; but the source whence they arc obtained must be 
stated, and none sent the copyright of which is open to 
question. There is no limit as to number and no fee to 
pay. The Editor is to have the right of engraving and 
publishing any of the chosen photographs. 

Second. —The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
lie plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is important, and should be attended to. 

Third. —All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, and marked •* Photo¬ 
graphic Competition.” All Competitors wishing their 
photographs returned if not successful must enclose 
postage stamps of sufficient value for that purpose. 

List of Prizes. 

To the sender of the best collection 
of photographs of gardens, plants, 
or flowers taken in winter 
To the sender of the second... Three Guineas. 
To the sender of the third ... Two Guineas. 

The other competitors will for each photo¬ 
graph chosen receive the sum of half-a-guinea. 
The competition will be kept open until the last 
day of April. 

0623.— Golden Lilies. —What are these? 
Probably the Golden-rayed Lily of Japan is 
meant. In that case they require deep and 
moderately rich soil, but the manure ought not 
to be placed in contact with the roots. Leaf- 
mould and peat, or a quantity of either, should 
lie liberally incorporated with heavy soil. The 
bulbs may be planted now about o inches deep, 
with some clean sand under and over each bulb. 
—J. D. E. 


\ Five 
| Guineas. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.- Queries and answers are inserted in 
Garden ixo free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side qf the paper only , and addressed to the Editor qf 
Gardening, 87, Soutkampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address qf the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance qf date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception qf such as oannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful , and those who reply irould do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


0609.— Growing Mosses in pots.— How can I beat 
grow Mosses in pots?— Anxiocs. 

0670.— Moss Roses.— Should those be pruned short 
in March like II.P.’s?—M rs. E. Welbt. 

0671.— Liming back wall of a vinery.—What is 
the best means for fixing Irish lime on the back wall of a 
vinery ?— John. 

0672.— Treatment of Tea Roses.— Should Tea 
Roses be repotted or pruned first, and how long should 
occur between the operations ?—Joitx. 

9673. — White garden Lilies (Lilium candidum 
—I am not surei—When may I transplant these from 
under bushes ana trees in the open ?—Mi sii. 

9674. — Pruning early-flowering Clematis.— 
How far ought the summer Clematis (Miss Bateman and 
Countess of Lovelace) to be cut bock ?— Horace. 

9675. — Hardy and half-hardy annuals.— Will 
anyone kindly give me a list of hardy and half-hardy 
annuals ? They should be bright colours for small beds in 
a Dutch garden.—Y armouth. 

9676. — Raising Carnations from seeds. — I 
should feel obliged if any reader of Gardening would in¬ 
form me how to raise Carnations from seed, and what 
compost should be used ?— Beginner. 

9677. — Setting out a border.— Will someone kindly 
tell me how to set out a border 20 yards by 2£ yards, facing 
north-east, and what hardy plants to put in to give good 
effect and do well? Soil, fair, but rather heavy.— Simple- 
tox. 

967S.— Artificial manures. — What are the best 
kinds for general kitchen garden use (those sold in 
shilling tins being much too expensive for the purpose), 
and where obtainable? Soil, a light, sandy loam.— Sub¬ 
urban. 

9979. —Treatment of Cyclamens and Primu¬ 
las in SUmmer. Will anyone kindly oblige by inform¬ 
ing me what is the best way of keeping Cyclamens and 
Pnmulas through the summer for flowering again in the 
winter months?— Ax Amateur. 

9680. — Raising Cyclamens and Primulas 
from seed.— Would anyone kindly tell me how to raise 
Cyclamen persicum and Primula sinensis from seeds, and 
the best soil for them?— An Amateur. 

9681. —Using peat-moss litter.— To what uses can 
peat-moss litter that has been used for horse bedding be 
put in a garden ? Will it do for potting, making up 
frames, digging in as manure, &c. ?—A. M. R. 

9082. - Ferns for a sitting-room.— Will someone 
please to tell me the best kinds of Ferns for a sitting- 
room? Also the best time to pot them, and their after 
treatment for summer decoration ? — A. Taylor. 

9083. —Brussels Sprouts and early Cauli¬ 
flowers.— Would somaone kindly let me know the names 
of the best kind of Brussels Sprouts and early Cauliflowers, 
and also the best method of raising them, and their after 
culture?—C. B. 

9684.— Solanum (Winter Cherry) in a room. 

—I tiought one of these plants two weeks ago in good 
condition ; but I And it is now quite pot-bound, and It is 
shedding its leaves. Will someone kind y tell me the 
proper treatment for it in a room, and should it be 
repotted at once ? —Sylvia. 

9085. — Antennaria and various Stonecrops. 

—How early in the year will it be safe to take up the 
above? They liave been in three years, forming a carpet 
bolder. The process will be—that they must be planted 
temporarily in another place, the ground dug over, and 
then the plants replanted at leisure.— Mrs. E. Welby. 

9086. — Artificial manure for Onions, dfcc.— 
Will some experienced jierson kindly inform me the best 
artificial-manure for growing Onions ? I understand some 
kinds cause the Onions to rot; and should it be used before 
or after sowing the seed ? Also whot is the best time for 
planting Onions for seed, and should I plant medium¬ 
sized bulbs ?— Anxious Enquirer. 

9987.— Making and management of hot¬ 
beds.— Will someone kindly give me a few hints on the 
making and management of hotbeds? Also the dimen¬ 
sions for a frame 4 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 6 inches ? Will 
he also inform me the thickness of material I should 
require to keep the heat between 65 degs. and 75 degs., 
and how long the heat will last ?—A. G. V. 

9688.— Mushrooms in cellars.—“J. C. C.,” in 
Gardening of Jan. 4th, says: “Beds made up in dark 
cellars do not require any covering." If so, what may the 
lowest temperature be during winter, so as not to injure 
them ? I have a nice dark cellar in which the temperature 
would probably not go below 50 degs. Would a bed there 
do without a cover of stained straw as with it ?— Mush. 


9689. —Planting Fuchsias and Clematis.—I 

want to know how to plant Fuchsias and Clematis in a 
circular bed round a large tree ? The bed is 15 feet in 
diameter. I have read in Gardening, some time ago, that 
one can train Clematis to cover up the bed entirely, and 
that it looks raised. 1 should much like to have mipe 
made so ?— Exmoor. 

9690. — Treatment of an Orange-plant.—will 
someone kindly tell me the treatment of this plant in 
future ? It is a small plant, 18 inches high. The tem¬ 
perature of the greenhouse, 60 degs. at day time, and 
45 degs. to 50 dega at night. Does it want repotting 
often, and the compost for it? I am anxious to have 
fruit on it in a year or two, if I shall succeed.— Orange 
Plant. 

9691. — Plants for a room.— will anyone kindly' 
inform me what plants I can grow In a small room ? The 
window is 4 feet 6 inches by 3 feet; is at one end facing 
west, and the door is at the other end, opening on to a 
landing. I am fitting up a hot-watcr apparatus, to be 
heated with oil, with >vhich I hope to be able to get a 
warm atmosphere in the room. There is no flue in the 
room; but I oould ventilate by the window.— Novice. 

9692. —Graf ting Plums.—Will someone tell me the 
best way to graf tPlum stocks ? I have several hundred 
of five years’ growth. I had one row grafted last year ; but 
only about one graft in six took. Should the grafts be taken 
from the parent tree now, and put in tne earth, and 
would it be advisable to cut down the stock now, or 
immediately before grafting ? I have got the impression 
that Plum grafts may require extra care.—F. C. Foster, 
Royston, Yorks. 

9693. —Dr. Hogg Grape.—Is this a good Grape ? I 
have been told that it is as delicious as Chaaselas Musque, 
with the great advantage that the berries never crack. 
This is high praise, if true. Is it as good as Foster’s Seed¬ 
ling? I observe that it is not named in many catalogues, 
and I never see it recommended in the various gardening 
journals. I want another good white Grape for a cool- 
house. I have got Fosters Seedling, which ripens its 
fruit admirably.— Horace. 

9694. —Treatment of young fruit-trees.—Will 

someone kindly say what ought to be done to my young 
fruit-trees, pyramid Apples and Pears, and standara 
Plums? The former I planted in November, 1887; the 
latter I found in the garden. This last year tall houses 
have been built close around, and I find the stems of all 
have turned green, even to the tips of the young shoots. 
They have otherwise been quite healthy, and have borne 
fruit. —Navy. 

9095. —Making a hotbed in aCucumber-house 

—Will someone kindly inform me how to do this? The 
house is 9 feet by 8 feet, is facing south, heated with hot- 
w'ater pipes. I have twro rows 4-inch and two rows 3-inch 
hot-water pipes in pit under where the bed is to be. The 
beds rests on straw', about 12 inches from the pipes, with 
three trays of water on them. I have two rows of pipes 
outside the pit There are three ventilators just level 
with the bed, should they be closed up. What compost is 
best?—E. D. J. 

0696.— Planting a border.—I shall be glad to know 
an effective way of planting a border 34 feet by 4 feet 
1 along the south-east front of my house ? There ore Roses, 
Clematises, and Jasmines, as climbers on the w*all. Last 
summer I hod Shirley and Iceland Poppies, and the bed 
was a mass of delicate colour. This year I want a change, 
but cannot go to any great expense. Would seedling 
Begonias, if sown in heat now, be ready to plant out in May 
or June ? Or would mixed dwarf Tropaolums make more 
show' ?— Heron. 

9697.— Peas and Broccoli. —will “J. D. E.," or 
someone else, kindly give me the dates for sowing the 
following Peas and Broccoli to give me a good succession ? 
Open ground. Locality, Isleworth, Middlesex. Peas: 
Sutton’s Ringleader, Sutton’s Improved Early Champion, 
Nelson’s Vanguard, Prince of Wales, Telephone, Champion 
of England, Veitch’s Perfection, Walker’s Perpetual 
Bearer. Broccoli: Sutton’s Michaelmas White, Sutton’s 
Winter Mammoth, Sutton’s Large Protecting, Sutton’s 
Late Queen.—J. C. L. 

9695. — Tenant's fixture greenhouses. — Will 
someone experienced in these matters kindly inform me 
if the greenhouses made all complete in wood, and not 
needing brick walls, generally know n as tenant’s fixtures, 
are liable to be assessed by the overseers ? I thought of 
purchasing one of this kind ; but should like to know for 
certain if this class of greenhouse is liable to assessment, 
and not the self-contained ones. I notice in Gardening, 
Jan. 4th, 1890, query 9504, that “ J. W. B." tells “ W. R. D. 
that overseers have undoubted power to assess greenhouses; 
but does he mean ever}' kind of greenhouse, wrhether 
made of all wood or built on brick wiuls ?— Fixture. 

9699. — Plants for a sunless courtyard.— I have 
a stone-flagged courtyard, open to the north ; but more or 
less sheltered from the cold w inds by other building*. On 
all other sides it is entirely built round. Ilencc it hardly 
sees the sun all day. Can anyone kindly give me any 
suggestions as to tub, box, and pot plants, creepers or 
shrubs which would thrive, or, at any rote, live in the 
sunless, but not airless, situation ? Are thore any shrube 
which will do in tubs, and is there any hope for plants, 
except by carrying them there and removing them when 
they begin to sicken ? I shall be most grateful for advice. 
- 1 >. 

9700. —Pruning and training Apple-trees.— 

Some 3 years since I grafted 24 young Apple-t res that I 
grew from pips the year before that. I grafted them with 
King of Pippins, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Duchess of Olden¬ 
burg, Wellington, Hawthornden, Blenheim Orange, 
Mother Apple, Ribeton Pippin, Forge, and Scarlet Pear- 
main. Twenty out of 24 took well, and the other four I 
got to take next year. I shifted most of them to where I 
wanted them to stand permanently, and I had a few Apples 
last year; hut I have not cut any of them hack at all. 
Some have grown single Cordons, others double, and 
some treble. Will some reader of Gardening kindly In¬ 
form me how I shall cut them so as to form some of them 
into dw'arf-trained, espaliers, wall-trained, bush, and 
pyramids? Some of them I have layered the outside 
branches, and left the centre one standing up; hut bow 
shall I treat them next, or have 1 done wrong in layering 
them ? Shall I cut them back to any set length, so as to 
make them start afresh ?—A Novice. 
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9701.—Violets damping Off.— Osm anyone tell me 
the cause of Violets damping off iu frames ? Mine were 
taken up in October, and then were healthy and full of 
buds, and were placed in a frame with rich, well-manured 
soil They have had air every day ; but the leaves have 
an damped off, and the buds do not oome out. What 
should I do?— Heron. 

9701— Inspects eating Clematis. — Can any¬ 
thing be done to prevent the ravages of some insect which 
eats off the young shoots of my Clematis ? The gardener 
say-s it is a small black fly, and the leaves become spotted 
and curl up. The old Jackmani does not suffer; bnt the 
white variety, and one of the lanuginosa type were quite 
spoiled last year, both leaves and flowers being eaten. 
Would syringing the wall with petroleum do any good ?— 
Heron. 

9703.—Management of a small garden. — I 

reside in a village situated near a small river in the north 
of England (North Division of the County of Durham). My 
garden is in front of the house (which is one in the middle 
of a terrace facing due cast). Width of garden, including a 
path (2 feet 3 inches), 6 yards; length, from house to road, 
40 yards. On the south side there is only one rail for a 
division line; but on the north a paling' fence, feet 
high, with 2 inches space between laths. Between this 
and the path is a border 9 feet wide. The garden proper 
is therefore 5 yards wide. About 20 yards in length next 
the road has been used for growing vegetables. The next 
portion is occupied with a Strawberry-bed, Raspberry- 
canes, Gooseberries, and a cold frame (7 feet by 5 feet), 
whilst the 11 yards nearest house is divided as follows: 
Window border, 2 feet wide. Grass-plot, 5 yards, flower¬ 
bed, 6£ yards (this has circular bed in centre, planted 
with dwarf Boses, of which I do not know the names or 
quality, and a path round with Box edging), the rest of 
tne ground is vaent. The Grass-plot is very rough and 
coarse. Would it be advisable to dig it up for planting or 
sowing flowers? I have had little experience in growing 
vegetables; but want to turn my attention to flower 
growing, and my object is to ask if some reader of 
Gardemno will tell me how I can have a pretty dis¬ 
play in the garden, and also be able to have cut blooms 
for house decoration, Ac.? I may mention that I have 
planted in nursery-beds for spring use, about 100 Sweet 
Williams (mixed), 100 Daisies (mixed), 60 Violas, 20 double 
Wallflowers, and 20 Canterbury Bells ; and in the cold 
frame I have 25 Carnations and Picotoes, and 30 Chrysan¬ 
themums. The above are all raised from seeds sown in 
June last. I have also 30 Calceolarias and 20 Carnation 
cuttings. I cannot afford much outlay, and would prefer 
waiting for the maturing of plants raised from seed to 
buying expensive plants now.— Novice. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

9704. — Dendroblum bigibbum (M. G.). — This 
plant requires strong heat all the year round, fully exposed to 
the light and sunshine, if any.’ Rest is obtained for this 
plant by a lower temperature’in winter than in summer, 
and by wi th holding water; but this should not be carried to 
excess.—M. B. 

9705. — Pern case (J. If .).—You should get Adian- 
tum formosum for the centre, and the majority of the 
kinds I have recently noted from New Zealand would 
thrive well in a Wardian case. Yes, you should cover the 
surface certainly. Any kind of Selaginella would soon do 
that. The kinds I would advise you to use is 8. Kraus- 
siana, with here and there a patch of the golden varie¬ 
gated variety.—M. B. 

9706. — Treatment of Oncldinms (John ).— 1 The 
spray is from a flower-spike of Oncidium fiexuosum. It is 
not a large-flowered form ; but the sprays when cut form 
elegant ornaments for small glasses on the table. They 
are also extremely pretty when used in the hair, and they 
have the advantage of being light. If you require large- 
flowered kinds get O. crispum, O. m&cranthuin, or some of 
those kinds, and these do not require so much warmth as 
fiexuosum.—M. B. 

9707. — Name of an Orchid, Ac. (Tiny Tim).-i 
am in receipt of your flowers; the first is Sparmannia 
africano, and your Orchid is Oncidium varicosum. It is a 
beautiful bright yellow, is it not? This is not the variety 
ftogersi; the fact is that the variety is twenty times more 
valuable than the typical plant, and, therefore, traders 
get more for the plant if sold under the name of Rogersi, 
than they could for varicosum. This, however, will not 
detract from the brilliancy of your flower. It is a plant 
worthy of everyone cultivating; it comes from about San 
Paulo, in Brazil, from where I used to receive quantities 
some few years ago, and I really do not think that more 
than one plant of the variety Rogersi was ever imported.— 
M. B. 

9708. —Hucharls am&zonloa (T. J.;.—This plant 

is frequently to be met with under the name of E. gr&ndi- 
flora. It is a beautiful flower, quite equal, as you say, to 
that of any Orchid ; but I cannot quite endorse your 
abuse of the lovers of Orchids, simply because you admire 
this plant. No one attempts to censure you for your love. 
The lovers and growers of any flower have’ as perfect a right 
to cultivate their taste as you ; the growers of Pinks and 
Carnations are as equally entitled to their pets as you are, 
so are Dahlia and Chrysanthemum growers. I am afraid the 
cultivation of flowers has not enlarged your mind. From 
your description I should imagine your Eucharis plants are 
suffering from the attacks of the mite known by the name 
of Rhizoglvphua echinopus, and unless you take them out 
of their old soil, wash the byilbs, and put them into well- 
drained pots and new soil, they may not flower again. 
The soil should have sorge soot and charcoal dust mixed 
with it, and the bulbs should be well covered with this be¬ 
fore potting, and they should be plunged into a bottom 
heat oetween 70 degs. and SO degs. If not of too long a 
standing they will soon grow out of the disease, but if they 
do not improve burn them, soil and all. The chief cause 
of the disease is bad drainage, which causes the soil to be¬ 
come sour and soddeaed, a condition of things in which 
these mites revel. W, - 
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NAMXB3 or PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

**« Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to teams should always accompany the parcel, tchief* 
should ha addressed to the Editor of Gardrmno Ittos- 
r rated, 37, Southamjdon -street , Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— Miss Kindersley.— Phlebodium 
aureum.—— Mrs. IF. If. Symington .—Cypripedium in- 

signe.- X. Y. Z.— Leucothofl Catesbaea.- F. H. 

Fogden.— Ornithogalum thyrsoidcum; Loniccra fragran- 

tissima.- Sylvia. — Cypcrus altcmifolius.- South 

Derry. — Wc should say all leaves of the Canary Ivy 

(Hedera canariensc).- Patience ..—A Brassavola ; but 

specimen much crashed.- E. II. S.— Cypripedium vexil- 

lanum.-C. E .—Specimens insufficient.- Crickleivood. 

—Phlebodium aureum.- Constant.— 1, Aloe species; 

2, Aspidistra lurida variegata; 3, Euonymus japonicus 

aureus.—— F. IJ. Mctcyard .—Garrva elliptica. -- C.. 

Lincoln Field .—Winter Heliotrope (Nardosma (Tussilago) 
fragrans). 

Names of fruit.—IT. A. R.— Apples: 1. Not recog¬ 
nised ; 2, Harvey's Defiance; 3, Winter Greening; 4, Min- 
chall Crab. __ 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should he glad if readers tronld remember that ice 
til, a J l *' tcr Qu-rie* by post, and that ire cannot under- 
['}. j f nr jeard letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Novice.—Vic cannot insert a query that if answered 

would be an advertisement.- J. U., Birmingham. - By 

no means cut off the foliage of the Pansies. If you do you 
will probably lose the plants. 


Catalogues received. — Vegetable and Floioer 
Seeds, Gladioli, Ac. William Leighton, 89, Union-street, 

Glasgow.- Garden ami Farm Seeds. E. P. Dixon A 

Sons, Tho Yorkshire Seed Establishment, Hull. - 

Flower Seeds, Novelties, Ac. Barr & 8on, 12, King-street, 

Covent-gardcn, London, W.C.- Vegetable and Floicer 

Seeds. F. C. Heinemann. Erfurt, Germany.- Garden 

Seeds. William Itossiter, Paignton, Devon.- Vegetable 

and Floioer Seeds, Pansies, Dahlias, Ae. Alexander 

Lister, Meadowbank, Barone-road, Rothesay, N.B.- 

Illustrated Guide and Seed List. Daniels Bros., Koval 

Norfolk Seed Establishment, Norwich.- Catalogue qf 

Reliable Seeds. J. E. Barnes, “ Great Eastern ” Seed 
Stores, 9, Exchange-street, Norwich. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

9709. —Keeping hens.— I have been thinking of 
keeping some hens, and having only got a piece of ground, 
12 feet by 13 feet. Would someone kindly say how many 
this would keep, and what rise of house I w ould require : 
and whether gavel or ashes from a smithy w ould be best 
to lay the run with ; and what food other than the refuse 
from the table would be necessary for them ?—W. R. 

9710. — Oood table fowls.— Will “Dotiliing” be so 
kind as to tell me what he considers good table fowls, and 
at the same time good layers for north of Scotland ? I 
have Brahma and Dorking crossed. These are splendid 
table fowls; but cannot say muoh in their favour as layers. 
—Inverness. 

9530.—Belgian hare-rabbits.—I fear 
your rabbits are suffering from mange ; if so, I 
doubt if they can be cured. We tried these 
hares, but eventually our keeper was obliged to 
kill them. It is a most infectious disease, for 
however well your hutches may be cleaned and 
scrubbed after a rabbit with mange has been in 
it, you will find it impossible to place a healthy 
one in that hutch, for it is certain to get the 
disease. I should advise you to separate at once 
your healthy and infected rabbits. Place the 
former in new hutches in a warm, dry position, 
and every day let your rabbits run out for 
several hours. We tried both sulphur and 
keroesne oil. —Inverness. 


JARMAN’S 

“UNIVERSAL” COLLECTIONS 

POR ONE TEAR’S SUPPLY. 
YECETABLE8.—Ss. ad., 5s., 10*. 61, i&., 21s., sis. ad., 

42s., ana 03s. 


03s. 

FLOWERS.—i*- 

42s. 


i. <kL, 5 -j., 10s. 61,15s., 21s-, 31s. 6d., and 

All post free or carriage paid. 

We offer £5 5s. PRIZES 

FOR SIX ONIONS. 

Fall pirticulors in our Lira' S't l Manual, Gratis amd 
Post Free. 

JARMAN & CO., CHABD, SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Va/ ISHING YOU a Prosperous New Year, 

* ■ which you are certain to enjoy, providing you iiend for a 
copy of my 

New Plant List and Guide, 

which contains Chrysanthemums, Cyclamen, Dahlia, Daisies, 
Ferns, Greenhouse Plants, Gloxinia, Pelargoniums, ana 
everything to make a garden and conservatory noth profitable 
and enjoyable. Also my list of 

Penny Packets of Vegetable and Flower Seed. 

Send at once, for, os the early bird catches the moat worms, 
so the early orders ensure the pick of the season. 

_B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Ba ttle._ 

"in GLOXINIAS, 2a. ; 10 Marguerites, 2s. ; 

10 Aralia Siebddi, 2s. 3d.: 10 Grevillea robusta, 2s. 6d. 
10 Greenhouse Climbing Plants, 2s.; 10 Fuchsias, 2s.; lOChrro* 
santhemums, all named. Is. 9d., Dost free. Half quantities 
same rate on orders over 2s. -HEWITT & CO., Wynhol 
Nurs ery, Port ishead. 

IRISH IVIES, well rooted, -Is. 6d. : 5 
A-V variegated Silver Ivies, Is. 9d.; 5 Golden Ivies, 2s.; 10 
small-lcaTeu trailing Ivy, Is.; 5 white Jasmines, or yellow, 


--carriage paid. __ 

quantities same rate over 2s. 6J.—HEWITT & CO., Wynhol 
Nursery, Port ishead. 


If) SWEETBRIERS, 3 to 4 ft., 2s. 6d-T~5 

A-\J Clematis, Traveller's Joy, 1*. 6d.; 10 Lavender, or Rose¬ 
mary, 2s. 3d.; 20 white Daisies, Is. 6d.; 10 Christmas Roses. 
4s.; 10 Spinc is, 3s.: 20 assorted Violets, 3s ; 5 Flowering 
8hruh3, 2s., all named and carriagapaid. Half quantities 
same rate on orders over 2s. 6d. —HEWITT A CO., Wynhol 
Nursery. Port ishead. 


TTENRY & CO. r S Own Root Roses.—Hybrids, 

■L-L 4s. 9J. dozen; Teas, 6s. Stro ng good varietie s. 

ITENRY A CO.’S Collections of Shrubs. -r- Ilk) 

■LL for 8s. ; 50 for 5s. Extra choice var., 100 for 12». 6d.; 50 
for 7s. Best timo for planting._ Height. 9 in. to 3 ft. 

ITENRY & CO.’S Choice Outdoor Plants. — 

J-*- Roses, Shrubs, Orchids, etc. Price List on receipt of 
stamp. All orders carri age pai d .—Amershain. B ucks. 

T AURUSTINUS anti Mixed Evergreen 

•LI Shrubi, 14 to 2 ft., 4s. doz. Common Laurels, 4 ft., strong. 
4s. doz—LEWIS A SON, Nurserymen. Malvern. 

■REGAL AND SHOW PELARGONIUMS, 

J-b best sorts, good plants from pots, 3s. doz., free.—LEWIS 
& SON,Jfewton Nurseries. Malvern. 


3 MARECHAL NIEL, 3 Oloire de Dijon," 
and 6 other good Roses for 5s. 8i.—LEWIS & SON, Nur¬ 
serymen, Newtown, MaWern. 

T ILY OF VALLEY ROOTS. EuglisK grown, 

•LI 2s. 100; lfls. 1,000, free, cash with ordor.—JEFFREYS, 
Ta merton, P l ymouth. 

P R SALeG—L arge quantity of Rose-trees, 
6e. per dozen. All General Jacquimenot.—B. MEYERS, 
Library. E nfield Town- _ . 

^ that they are continually receiving Applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will be happy to 
supply any lady or gentleman with particulars, &c.—8u John s 
Nurseries, Worcester.' 


ri.R0 YV HEN'DER^PErtTVIAandBAi^AMs 
VT to obtain first prises; no other strains touch them. 
Grand double fringed. Is. 6d. and 3s. pkt.; single ditto, 2s.; 
single striped, Is. and 2s. pkt.; Balaams, 8 var., is. 6d.; 

*/o^,«rr, s r^ r ” oa 1PP “°* U4# - 


pHEAP SHKUBS.-Poplars, 5 ft." 2s. doz. ; 

Euonymus, 1 ft., 2*. 01. doz.; 5 Cedars, 4s.; 10 Laurels, 
2 to 3 ft., 2s. fid.; 10 yellow Laburnums, 4 ft., 2S. fid.; 5 Broom, 
3) ft. 2s. Half quantities same rate.—HEWITT k CO., 
Wynhol Nuraery. Portishea 1. 

K LILIUM AURATUM, heavy bulbs, 2d. (kL : 

^ 10 Gladioli, 2?. : 10 Tuberoiea, ?s.; io H Tarintho, Is. 9d.: 
20 Narcissus, 2s.; 20 Daffodils, Is. 6d.—HEWITT & CO., 
Wynhol Nursery. Portisheiad._ 

Ifl AUSTRIA* <uiil SCOTCH PIXES.about 

bXI 3 ft., 4s. 6<1.; 10 seedling Carnation \ Is. Sd.; 19 double 
Carnations, 2s. 31.; 19 China and Perpetual Rite Bathes, 
3s. 6d.: 5 Roses, in pots, 3s.— HEWITT Sc CJ., Wynhol Nur¬ 
se ry , Portishead. _ 

T ARGE SNOWDROP BULBS, double or 

J-* single, 109, Is. fid.; 1,039,10v L -nt. Lily Bulbs, 12), Is. 6d.; 
1.093 , 8s., car riage pai 1 — J. H ARRHON . F.-lUi le. K»n.Ul. 

DRENCH MARIGOLDS.—This is a grand 

L Prize strain, saved from the most double and best formed 
flowers only, Is. and Is. fid. pjr packet, post free, from — 
STAKKIK B ALDW IN. Woodbine Nursery. Burnley, Lancs 

WANTED, 2»,00.) LARCH, 2 D 3 feet, 

7» Stocky plants. Samples, with price per 1,000, to 
BAILIFF. Gravrtyo, Kingnootc, Sussex. 

"PEACHEY\S BE(iONIAS. -T)ne of lineal 

" Collections in world. Twelve superb named doubles and 
singles, half each, 15s., 21s., 3is. Grand new erect giant 
singles, all proved and marked to colour, 7s. 61. dozen, 59*. 
100. 2nd quality, 3s. 6;L dozen. Choice proved doubles, to 
colour, 10a. and 13s. dozen. Seed. Is. and 2a. 6d. packet, mixed 
dou ble and single. Catalog ue. —Kingskerswell, Devon. 

■REACHEY’S PRIMROSE, POLYANTHUS, 

•U PANSY SEED now ready. Superb Hybrid Primrose, 
containing new shades of blue, la., 2s. 6d. Giant Polyanthus, 
white, yellow, c rim von, loud, 6d., la.; orange, extra dark, 
Hoae-m Hoje, Jaek in Green, Is., Is. 6d. All sort*, mixed. 
7d., Is. per packet. O.her Flower Seeds, see Catalogue. Grand 
Show or Fancy Pansy. Is., 2s. 6d. pkt.—Kingskerawell, Dev on. 

D E ACH E Y ’8 AC HIM E N* E 8. — 12 choice named 

AJ varietiei, in 4 sorta, Is. 6d.; 50, iu 10 sorts, 4s. 6d.; 8a. 100. 

free._ 

g E_A 0 HE Y ’ tfC H'RY STSfTH E M UM S~ 



■DEACHEY’8 CARNATION’S. —Twah-e gciiJ 

named varieties imaimse robmt plants, will grow any- 
waere, fis., free. Tree Carnations, tobioomshortly. 19s.dozen : 
Is. each. 

■REACHEY’S GREENHOUSE PLANTS.- 

Well-rooted, truly name l, bsat F i3hsia3, 2s. fid. dozen. 
Pelargoniums, 4s. Geraniums, 3 j. Calceolarias, 2a. dozen. 
Vallota purnurea, 3g>ol bulbs, Is. 6d. All fre-;. Seafront 
page.—R. W. BBACilEY, Kingskerswell, Devon* 

OPEClAL CHEAP OFFER.—"WJifaS^^Sr 

kJ Golden King, Blood-red, and Purple, Canterbury Bells, and 
Sweet Williams, all Is 31. per 100 Djubie Pinks, Violas. 
Brampton Stocks, Genius, Sweet Violets. Yellow Alytsum. 
Fuchsias, Verbenas, Heliotropes, all 91. par doz. Pink 
Mrs. 8inkins Carnations, Perennial Phloxes, Marguerites 
Geraniums, all Is. per doz. Choice Antirrhinum*. 2s. 0d.3P 
l&L AU g 2 od P l »nte, carriage paid.—JOHN NORFOLK 
Wllburto n, Ely, C ambs. _ 
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«, good .. 

-A hardy and half- 

hardy . 

Antennaria and various 
Stonecrops 

Apple-trees, pruning and 

training. 

Beds, permanent 
Begonias, tuberous 
Begonias, tuberous, seed 

sowing. 

Birds . 

Border, planting a 
Brussels Sprouts and 
early Cauliflowers 
Camellia, culture of a .. 
Carnations from seed¬ 
lings, raising 
Caution, a friendly 


663 

664 


661 

666 

660 


663 

667 


Chrysanthemums, late.. 
Chrysanthemum, treat¬ 
ment of a . 

Clem atis, early-flowering, 

pruning. 

Clematis, insects eating 
Creepers, flowering, for a 
warmed conservatory.. 

Croweas. 

Cyclamens, growing .. 
Cyrtomiums 

Ferns, Hart's - tongue 
(Scolopendriums) 

Fir, the Bracted Silver 
(Pioea brae teats) 
Flowers for house and 
room decoration 
Fruit-buds, birds destroy¬ 
ing. 


660 

667 

666 


661 

668 

662 


iisr id ex 


Fruitgftttteft 660 

Fruit-treea, digging round 661 
Fruit-trees, young, rab¬ 
bits eating the bark of 662 
Fruit-trees, young, treat¬ 
ment of .. .. .. 661 

Fuchsias and Clematis, 

planting.. v 664 

Gardening,' town ana" 

country .. ., . 669 

Gardens, fore-court, fur¬ 
nishing .. . t .. 659 

Garden, small, manage¬ 
ment of .664 

Gardens, terrace.. .. 669 

Glass, frosting or colour¬ 
ing.663 

Grass, Pampas (Gyfte- 
rium argon team) .. 665 


Grape, Dr. H 6gg .. 
Green-fly, destroying .. 
Greenhouse, small, moist 
atmosphere iu a 
Leeks and their culture 
Lilios, garden, white .. 
Lilium Dull*, potting .. 
Liquid-manure 
Litter, peat-moss, using 
Manures, artificial 
Mosses in pots, growing 
Mushrooms in cellars .. 
Nursery orders .. 
Odontoglossum macula- 

tum . 

pncidtum Y&ricosum 


Ofahge-plantr treatment 
Of an 


659 

661 

668 

663 


666 

666 

662 


Outdoor garden .. ..660 

Peach-trees, unripe wood _ 

in .. .. .. • • 662 

Peas and Broccoli .. 663 
Peas, heavy cropping .. 663 
Pelargoniums, Zonal, 
some good ... .. 668 

Petunias, double varie¬ 
ties .660 

Petunias, single Varie¬ 
ties.660 

Pitcher-plants (Nepen¬ 
thes) .. .. .. 667 

Plants for a room .. 668 
Plante for a sunless 
courtyard .. 664 

Plante, variegated, for a 
cold greenhouse .. 668 
Plums, grafting .. .. 661 


Poultry and rabbits .. 671 
Questions and answers.. 670 
Raspberry, wild, the 

common.661 

Roses, Mareohal Niel, in 

pots .659 

Roses, Moss .. W 

Roses, Tea, treatment of 68$ 
Shoe-lace plant, the 
(Scuticaria Steelei) .. 666 

Stove .680 

Town garden, work In the 660 
Vegetable garden .. 660 
Vegetables, early .. 662 
Vinery, covering the back 

wall of a.668 

Vinery, liming back wall 

of a .6M 

Week s work, the coining 660 


ROSES. 

MARECHAL NIEL ROSES IN POTS. 
Whin looking through a moderately-sized garden 
at about this time last year I was somewhat sur¬ 
prised to see a number of plants of. Mar&lial 
Niel Roses in 7-inch pots. Some had just been 
placed iu an early vinery that had been started, 
but the majority of them were at the time men¬ 
tioned in a oool-house. The plants were of only 
one year's growth—indeed, the gardener made 
an annual practice of growing plants in 7-inch 
and 8-inch pots for the purpose of forcing into 
bloom during the months of February and March. 
They are usually struck from cuttings of young 
wood taken from an old plant in March. Six 
or seven are inserted in pots filled with a sandy 
compost. As a rule the cuttings rooted best 
when placed close to the outside—indeed, iu the 
case mentioned no cuttings were inserted in the 
centre of the pot. This, however, is, in iny 
opinion, a matter of no importance, provided 
other points are judiciously managed. The cut¬ 
tings being inserted and Well watered with tepid 
water, the pots are then plunged into a brisk 
bottom-heat, say about 85 degs. or 90 degs., and 
covered with a bell-glass. Treated thus they 
will root in the comparatively short space of 
three weeks or a month, when they are potted 
into small pots and encouraged to grow as much 
as possible by being placed in a warm house and 
kept well syringed. When necessary they are 
repotted into the flowering-pots, this usually 
taking place about the beginning of June. For 
the Anal potting a rough compost of flbry loam. 
Mushroom-manure, and half-inch bones is 
usually used, and special care is taken to 
make the soil very firm, the cultivator referred 
to being under the impression that the 
Marshal Niel, especially when ou its own] 
roots, as in this case, does best in firm soil. As 
soon as the final potting is done, every en-‘ 
cour&gement is given the plants to make growth. 
They are generally placed between the Vines in 
a warm vinery, and the . growths tied to the 
wires up the roof of the house, and running 

S arallel with the Vine rods. No stopping is 
one, so most of the plants are, in reality, one 
long stem, similar to a young Vine rod, though 
it frequently occurs that at about 18 inches or so 
from the base a natural break takes place ; if 
so, all the growths are encouraged to grow. 
When well established in their flowering-pots 
and growing vigorously, the plants are w&terdd 
with liquid-manure three or four times a week, 
and by this attention, and keeping the plants 
free from green-fly by a free use of the svringe, 
they not unfrequently make growths 10 feet 
and 12 feet in length; and as thick- as a child’s 
finger by the end of August. At this period 
they are generally removed to a south wall, 
against which the shoots are temporarily tied, 
in order that they may become thoroughly^ well 
ripened, this being considered the chief point in 
their culture. Towards the end of September 
or early in October the plants are removed to a 
cool-house, usually a reach-house or vinery. 
Three or four stakes are put in each pot, and 
the stem twisted around them. The surface of 
the old soil is scraped off, and a top-dressing bf 
loam and herse-manure.giy en, after which the 
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plants need no further attention until they are 
placed iu heat to bloom. Plante of this descrip¬ 
tion would produce an immense quantity of 
bloom, and at the same time form neat speci¬ 
mens for Embellishing the conservatory or room. 


9672.— Treatment of Tea Rosea— The best treat¬ 
ment is. to pot the Roses early ia November, or as soon 
after as possible. Keep the plantain a cold frame or cold 
house, and prune as soon as the roots get fairly into work, 
or if the plants are kept cool till they flower, the pruning 
may he done in March.— E, H. 

-It is late now either to pot*or prune 

Tea Roses; but if they have been neglected 
they should be attended to at once- • Under the 
circumstances they may be pruned at the time 
they are potted; bnt under ordinary condi¬ 
tions the proper way to treat them is to re¬ 
pot them early in October and prune at the end 
of December.—J. C. C. 

--- It is much better to repot Tea Roses in the autumn, 

so that they make fresh roots in the new compost before 
the winter sets in ; as unless they do this they cannot be 
expected to flower very strongly the following season. If 
it is necessary to repot them I would do so at once, and 
prune them two or three weeks afterwards.—J. D. E. 

9670.— Moss Roses.— Moss Roses may be pruned a 
little earlier than the Hybrid Perpetuals, as they are less 
excitable. The shortening should be in proportion to 
strength. My practice is to thin out all weakly shoots 
first, and then shorten back the strong wood, leaving from 
6 inches to 8 inches to produce flowers. Moss Roses should 
be well manured.—E. H. 

- Many people prune their Moss Roses in 

the same way as they do the Hybrid Perpetuals 
—that is, cut them hard back in March, and 
treat all the sorts alike, which is a mistake. 
Take the white Bath as an instance. This sort 
should only have just the points of the shoots 
taken off, and then it- will produce double the 
quantity of flowers to what it does if the plant is 
hard pruned. Of eourseit makes some difference 
in what form the plants are grown. Standards 
require to be cut back closer than dwarf bushes ; 
the latter should have the longest branches cut 
back half their length, and the weak .growth 
have their points taken off. This is the treat¬ 
ment that the common Pink Moss should receive, 
and there is no better kind in the bud state. I 
like to see the Moss Roses grown os bushes at 
one end of the bed or border with only the long 
shoots shortened to half their length in the 
spring. They then produce large quantities of 
flowers.—J. C. C. 


9681.— Using peat-moss litter.— Peat¬ 
moss litter wilLbe useful for any purpose that 
any other kind of stable-manure can be put to. 
When thoroughly decomposed, it may be used 
for potting or any other purpose. I have used 
it for making up beds for Cucumbers in the 
house, and for mulching summer crops of all 
kinds, such as Tomatoes, Peas, Lettuce, Ac.— 
E. H. 

- 1 uge a large quantity of this material 

evGry year for making up frames and many other 
purposes, but when it is used.for frames I find 
it must be mixed with straw litter to keep it 
together, and also to prevent its heating too 
violently, which it would do by itself ; and the 
heat would also be soon over. I dig it in for all 
kinds of kitchen garden crops, for flower and 
fruit borders. Sometimes a nasty fungus will 
appear after it has been used, which is objection¬ 
able,, but this does not often occur. It is afeo 


used for mixing with potting-soil when it is well 
decayed. I know a person also who has been 
very successful in growing Mushrooms with it; 

I also tried it for that purpose, but found its 
heating properties were very uncertain, and the 
fungus alluded to above sometimes covered the 
beds.—J. D. E. 

FURNISHING FORE-COURT GARDENS. 

It is to be regretted that the owners of fore-court 
gardens should try to imitate, to the extent that 
many of them do, the style of decorating their 
gardens that is practised in larger places. I do 
not wish to deprive them of all the subjects they 
use to make a display of flowers in the summer, 
but I should like them to use them more mode¬ 
rately, and devote some of the space to plants 
that are hardier. The beauty of the Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums and Calceolarias, and other tender 
plants which they use, is so fleeting that I am 
quite sure they would find greater pleasure if 
they were to allow some suitable hardy plants 
to share the space. As I write, I have in my 
mind’s eye one of those gardens—and there are 
many of them—that have every year more or less 
money laid out upon them in purchasing plants 
that only last but a few weeks in flower; the 
remaining part of the time the beds and borders 
are either empty or else their occupants seem so 
unhappy that one is glad to look another way. 
This unsatisfactory state of things need not be. A 
limited space may be set apart for the summer 
bedders ; but the larger portion should be de¬ 
voted to subjects that do not require renewing 
every year, and which, instead of getting samller, 
increase in size and beauty. There is no reason 
why a fore-court garden should not present 
different features as well as a larger one, as, for 
instauce, there is generally a shady corner in 
some part of it which might be made interesting 
if planted with hardy Ferns, which will thrive 
where very few flowers will live. There are 
often cases where narrow borders exist in which 
useful flowers refuse to grow, owing to the want 
of a sufficient depth of soil. These positions 
might be made very attractive with the assist¬ 
ance of a few large stones and some earth placed 
between them, and the spaces between the 
stones planted with such subjects as St. John’s 
Wort, Pimpernels, London Pride, Ac. There 
are many 

Hardy creeping plants, such as Snow-in - 
Summer (Cerastium tomentosum), Aubrietias, 
White AlyBSum, and the White Garden Pink, 
which grow and flower admirably on raised 
banks it they get a fair amount of sunshine. 
It is often convenient to throw up a bank of 
earth, and this if covered with stones on the sur¬ 
face and planted with the subjects last men¬ 
tioned, is always attractive. Raised banks are 
sometimes a necessity in this class of gardens 
to shut out the sight of other objects. If diffe¬ 
rent subjects are required from those I have 
mentioned to cover them with, I may direct 
attention to Cotoneaster microphylla as bring 
very suitable for such a purpose. If planted on 
the top the growth will grow downwards and 
make a perfect carpet of green. To associate 
with it and to give variety, the low-growing 
Euonymus radicans variegatus is a capital plant. 
It is an evergreen, and its foliage is always 
bright. In the way of evergreen shrubs there 
are none better suited for forecourt gardens of 
Original from 
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limited area than the different forms of if oily 
and Euonymus. The golden form of the latter, 
when it gets a fair amount of sunshine, is un¬ 
doubtedly the brightest of all hardy shrubs. 
Very little inferior to it is the silver-leaved 
form, Euonymus latifolius variegatus, which is 
also very bright if it is given a warm position. 
It does better trained to a wall than in the open. 
The two last-mentioned plants and the Golden 
Queen Holly will make a garden bright and 
cheerful at any time, but more particularly so 
during the winter months. J. C. C. 


thu comma week s work. 

Extracts from a garden diary from January 
25th to February 1st. 

Planted Peas and Beans to succeed those planted in 
November. The kinds relied upon are Ringleader, 
William I., and American Wonder. The Peas are covered 
about 2 inches deep early in the season, when the soil is 
cold. Later on they will be put in deeper. I am not 
much troubled with mice ; but to be on the safe side a 
few sifted ashes have been scattered over the surface of 
the soil after the Peas were covered in. This is a simple 
remedy ; but 1 have never known it to fail. Potted a lot 
of recently purchased Lilies, chiefly auratum and lanci- 
folium. They are wanted for late blooming for the con¬ 
servatory, and will be plunged in Cocoa-nut-flbre in a cold 
pit, for the growth to oome on almost naturally. Sufficient 
water will be given to keep the soil just moist. Turned 
over the soil in the beds intended for the choice show 
Carnations, looking carefully for wireworms. Last year I 
lost a number of plants from their depredations, in spite of 
trapping and other expedients which from time to time 
were adopted. These pests seem fonder of the choioe 
named i .mis than the strong growing seedlings; but I 
suppose this is the way ”f insects generally, preferring 
to prey upon the weak rather than the strong. Shifted 
on seedling Tomatoes into larger pots to get them on. 
Last year I grew a lot of the Ola Red from cuttings, and 
they did well, ooming into bearing early. I had a lot of 
strong plants in February, and I took off a few inches of 
the tops and rooted them. When the plants which had 
been topped broke again, all the shoots except two were 
removed, and the plants were then set out against the 
back wall of a warm house. Cuttings enable one to 
perpetuate a good variety better than seeds, and as 
Tomatoes are now pretty much mixed, it is not always 
possible to obtain them true. Filled a pit with stable- 
manure and leaves for planting with French Beans when 
ready. These will come in useful about the time when 
the Beans in pots in forcing houses will be getting danger¬ 
ous hiding places for red-spider. Of course, the syringe 
is used freely upon all such crops; but they are best out¬ 
side in a pit, where this can be done after April comes in. 
Dug out a stokehole for a new boiler. I have tried a good 
many boilers, new and old, and in the present instance I 
am going book to a modified form of saddle. When well 
set and stoked, I question if there is anything to beat a 
good saddle with a check in the end. I like to get the 
boiler well under its work; but this cannot always be 
done, because of the water and the difficulties of drainage. 
1 have came to the conclusion that the one-boiler system, 
unless all the houses are required to be in work at the 
same time, is an expensive one, and for the future the 
warm houses and the cool houses will be worked 
separately. Sponged and retrained Stephanotis on the 
roof of a stove, thinning out the weak shoots where too 
crowded. Shortened book specimens of Allamandas and 
Bougainvilleas. In the meantime enough water will be 
given to get them into activity. All the stove climbers 
enjoy a little root warmth. One of the most useful plants 
at the present moment in a moderately warm stove is 
Dendrobium nobile. When the pseudo bulbs are well 
grown and ripened, there is no fear about the blossoms 
ooming thickly enough, and the flowers keep in condition 
a long time. Cypripedium insigne is a very useful plant 
to have in quantity now. A beginner might start with 
insigne, and then work on to the rarer and more expensive 
kinds. All are beautiful, and not difficult to grow. 
Early Peaches have set well, and disbudding is in progress. 
I like doing this work gradually, especially at this season. 
Night temperature from 50 clegs, to 55 degs., ventilating a 
little when the glass rises towards 70 degs., shutting up 
with as much sun-heat inside as possible. It is better than 
fire-heat. 


Store. 

Tuberous Begonias.— 'There is nothing gained by 
giving these plants a long season of rest through deferring 
starting the tubers until later on. When they have a fair 
amount of root room proportionate to the size the tubers 
have attained, and they are assisted with manure- 
water through the summer after the manure contained 
in the soil in which the plants are potted begins to get 
exhausted, they will keep on blooming until far on in the 
autumn, independent of their having commenced to flower 
early in the spring. This section of Begonias will grow 
with no more heat than that of a greenhouse ; but under 
such conditions the progress is slow during the winter 
months. If intermediate warmth can be given them the 
result will be more satisfactory, especially in the case of 
small tubers of any variety that it is desirable to increase 
in strength. The larger and stronger the roots get the 
more flowers they are capable of producing. In the case 
of large tubers, they may be put at first in pots of 
limited size, and have a shift into larger ones when some 
progress has been made. If the loam in which the plants 
are to be potted is of a heavy nature, some leaf-mould 
should be added besides rotten-manure and sand. With 
these Begonias, as with all other subjects where manure 
or leaf-mould is used, they should be passed through a 
fine sieve, and well mixed with the Boil, so that the 
roots, from their first beginning to move, have an even 
amount of sustenance. In potting, make the soil 
moderately Ann in the pots; but not so solid as required 
bv plants that are not put in new material annually. 
Keep the tubers well up, sq that their crowns i re about on 
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a level With the surface of the soil. In the case of 
large tubers of any variety that it is desirable to 
increase, these may be divided ; but it is not well to cut 
them into small pieces, and a portion of the crown from 
whence the shoots spring must be secured to each piece. 
Where there is no more than greenhouse warmth available, 
it is better not to divide the tubers until later on, when 
the weather gets warmer, as when the new growth moves 
slowly there is danger of the severed tubers decaying. 
For a like reason keep the soil after potting a little on the 
dry side until some growth has been made. 

Tuberous Begonias, seed sowing.—To have 
seedlings of these Begonias large enough to flower well 
during the ensuing season, the Beed should be got in 
early. Sow in ordinary large-sized seed-pans or shallow 
boxes, in which put a little drainage material, and 
fill up with soil of a like description to that advised 
for potting the tubers in, except that the whole must 
be finely sifted, so that the little plants which require 
to be pricked off whilst smaller than those of most 
things, can be moved without injury to their roots. 
Press the surface of the soil Binootn before sowing the 
seed, which Bhould not be put in too thickly. Scatter as 
much of the finest of the soil over the seed as will just 
cover it, and again make the surface smooth. In a tem¬ 
perature of 55 degs. or 60 degs. the plants will soon 
appear. Immediately they are discernible stand them 
near the glass, as it is necessary from the first that they 
ore so treated as to keep them stocky and compact. 
Plants good enough in their habit of growth as well as in 
the form and colour of their flowers can now be had from 
seed, provided care is taken that the seed is procured from 
a reliable strain. One of the properties which the best 
strains of these Begonias now possess is that the shoots 
are remarkably stout and short-jointed, with a disposition 
in the plants to keep on through the season pushing up 
new growth from the collar. This keeps them constantly 
furnished at the base, and prevents their getting too tall, 
and with all the bloom they possess concentrated on the 
extreme tope of the shoots. 

Petunias, double varieties.— The double varie¬ 
ties of Petunia are slower growers than the single-flowered 
kinds, and not so liable to get straggling and unsightly 
before the end of the blooming season. To admit of young 
stock gaining the size necessary to enable them to flower 
well early in the summer, the cuttings must be struck in 
good time. Plants that had their shoots well shortened 
back in autumn will have made young growth that will 
be in right condition for striking. The cuttings may be 
put half-a-dozen together in 4-inch or 5-inch pots, filled 
with sand. Place them in an ordinary striking-frame, 
where there is not too much heat, or they will do under 
propagating glasses in a temperature of 65 degs. When 
well rooted move them singly into small pots, using light, 
rich soil. Young plants that were struck towards the 
end of last summer, and are now in small pots, must have 
a shift before they suffer for want of room. They may 
have 6-inch pots. 

Petunias, single varieties.— There has been so 
much improvement in the single Petunias in recent times 
that seed of a good strain may be depended on to produce 
varieties quite good enough for all ordinary purposes. 
The length of tunc the plants continue to flower makes 
them alike useful for grow-ing in pots os they are for filling 
hanging-baskets, for which purpose their weaker growth 
makes them better adapted than the more compact 
habited double sorts. To nave the plants forward enough 
to be made the most of the seed should now be sown. 
Shallow boxes ore the best to put the seeds in. Sow 
thinly, as the plants are better for remaining longer before 
being potted than some things require to lie. Use sifted 
loom and leaf-soil, with enough sand to make the whole 
light and open. After making the surface smooth, and 
slightly pressing the material down, sow the seeds, cover 
them quite thinly, and again press the surface smooth. 
This should always be done when soaring small seeds, as 
when the material is pressed down slightly there is less 
danger of the water that it may be necessary to give before 
the plants are up washing the seeds down too deep to 
allow of their vegetating. 

Oroweas.— There are no hard-wooded greenhouse 
plants which I can call to mind that are more deserving 
of the attention of amateurs than Croweas. They are the 
freest of free growers ; they bloom all through the last 
three months of the year. They are easily grown, and not 
subject to get out of condition like some things of a 
similar character. To admit of the plants coming into 
flower at the end of September, they should be shortly 
started in a little heat. This all the Croweas will bear 
without injury, though no more warmth is necessary than 
that of a greenhouse, except with the object of accelerat¬ 
ing the time of their flowering, for this an intermediate 
temperature is enough, and in it the plants may be kept 
for eight or ten weeks. Before starting them, all the 
last summer’s shoots should be cut back to within about 
6 inches of where they broke from a year ago. The some¬ 
what weak, straggling growth makes this requisite, other¬ 
wise the plants would soon get into an unmanageable 
condition. Should there have been any brown scale on 
them, to which insect Croweas are somewhat liable, they 
ought to be dipped in a moderately strong solution of 
insecticide before putting them in heat. Stand them near 
the glass as soon as the young growth begins to move. 
This is necessary to keep the shoots stout, and in a state 
to bloom well. If treated in this way flowers will be pro¬ 
duced at the base of every leaf for nearly the entire length 
of the wood that is made. Syringe overhead once a-day. 
Should any of the stock require more root room they may 
be potted as soon as the new growth has fairly broken. 
Large shifts are not necessary for Croweas, as they do not 
attain nearly so much size as many hard-wooded species. 

Thomas Baizes. 


Outdoor Garden. 

This is a good season for laying out a fernery, or making 
extensions to any fernery already in existence. Some 
Ferns look best in groups of several plants ; others, such 
as Polystichum angulare and its varieties, are well adapted 
for single specimens, placed in prominent situations. The 
Lastreas and Osmunda regalia look well isolated. The 
latter loves moisture, and should be planted in a cool, 
damp situation. If large, rough stones can be obtained, 
they may l»e used to give a picturesque effect. Roots or 
stumps of old trees, where available, are desirable for the 


same purpose*; But rribst dt the hardy Ferns will grow very 
well on raised banks or mounds without either stones or 
roots. One of the mast interesting ferneries 1 remember 
to have met with was created bv throwing up banks in all 
directions, with winding paths at different levels, reached 
by rustic bridges, covered with creepers. The Ferns were 
grouped on the banks, some in shade, others in sunshine, 
according to their requirements. Some pains should bo 
taken to keep the good soil on the top for the plants to 

S rrow in, and to improve it by adding leaf-mould and good 
oam for the choicer kinds. The planting of deciduous 
trees and shrubs should be pushed forward in suitable 
weather. Much more might be done with the better 
kinds of flowering shrubs. The double-flowered Cherry, the 
Almond, and the Peaches are very bright and beautiful in 
spring. Plant in a sheltered situation in a well-drained 
site. Croups of Honeysuckles have a charming effect in 
semi-wild scenery if allowed to grow pretty much as they 
like. The Spineas, including bella, opulifolia, ariiefolia, 
and Lindleyana, are interesting small shrubs. Bedding 
lants in cool-houses will now require more water to in- 
uce growth for spring cuttings. Hollyhocks sown in 
entle heat now, and grown on till April, will make 
owering plants next rammer and autumn. Though 
regarded as biennials, Hollyhocks, by giving them an 
early start in gentle heat, will become annual in their 
nature. Take advantage of fine weather to free lawns 
from large weeds. A few drops of sulphuric acid dropped 
in the centre of Plantains and Dandelions will kill them. 
This treatment should be followed by a rich top-dressing 
on the lawn to encourage the Grasses. Prepare beds for 
Dahlias by digging in rich manure. 

Fruit Garden. 

The application of manures to fruit-trees has never 
received the attention the matter deserves. It has some¬ 
what come to be regarded os a principle that manure is 
hurtful to fruit-trees by over-stimulating growth. To a 
certain extent in the case of young trees not yet in full 
bearing condition this may l»e true ; but when a tree 
begins to bear freely, rich top-dressings may be given, as 
the crop of fruit will steady tho growth, and check over¬ 
luxuriance. I am convinced that want of nourishment is 
one of the main causes of the damage sustained by fruit- 
trees by insect attacks. A Plutn or Apple-tree has 
exhausted itself, sav, bv over-liearlng, and no help, either 
liquid or otherwise, is given to it. The following season the 
tree makes a poor show of both growth and blossoms. 
Down come the insects of various kinds, and the tree, to 
use a common but expressive phrase, is blighted. If 
it grows in a conspicuous position, perhaps something 
may be done to free it from its insect enemies ; but usually 
the two are left to fight it out, and the finish is often 
disastrous to the tree. Bearing trees must have generous 
treatment if their health and strength are to be maintained, 
and this is a good time to top-dress or give liquid-manure. 
No time should be lost now in pruning the vines in the 
amateur's greenhouse vinery. If delayed much lonjrer, 
bleeding may follow, ami it is best to avoid this by doing 
the work early. I was looking through on amateur’s 
reenhouse vinery- a short time ago, where the Vine had 
een a perfect success without interfering with the culture 
of the plants required for the beds in the garden, and 
provide a change of plants for the rooms. Four years 
ago one Black Hamburgh Vine was planted on the south 
side, and now the house is completely filled with bearing 
wood, and the crop the last year was very creditable, 
some of the bunches weighing two pounds. A result of 
this kind is better than trusting to Grape culture in pots, 
though instances of their successful management nave 
often come under my notice. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Pot off the young Tomatoes from the seed-pots as soon 
as they are large enough to handle. The best plan is lo 
prick off into tnumb-pots or small 60’s, and grow them in 
a warm house near the glass, and when the roots reach the 
sides of the pots shift into larger pots, still keeping them 
in heat and in a light position. The roots of the plants 
intended for planting in rather large houses should not be 
permitted to get cramped and checked in small pots, as, 
although it is possible to obtain a few earlier fruits by this 

K indling process, if the plants are required for a large 
ouse they will need all tneir energy before the summer 
and autumn is over. I believe the starving system is a 
mistake, even when the plants are grown in pots. Let the 
plants make their growth in the full light, and they will 
be none the worse for all the energy- a healthy-, well- 
nourished plant can store up. Seeds of Tomatoes for 
raising plants to plant out in under glass early in April 
should now be sown. It is best to stick to well-tried sorts 
where profit is the object, and be sure— ue., if one can be 
sure—that purchased seeds are obtained from a stock 
perfectly free from diseases, as there is much in this as 
regards'future health and well being of the plants. I have 
grown a good many sorts, and I do not know a heavier 
cropper or a more reliable sort altogether than Hackwood 
Park Prolific. A well-selected strain of the Ok! Red Is 
also profitable for early work. Ham Green Favourite and 
Sutton’s Perfection are good summer varieties, and being 
smooth and handsome, they sell better than the wrinklea 
sorts. If there are spare frames available, dress over one 
of the Asparagus-beets and place them on it. It will bring 
on the grass a fortnight earlier than it can be obtained from 
exposed beds. This is a good season for starting Cucum¬ 
bers in warm pits and houses ; but there must be a night 
temperature of not less than 65 degs. Do not crowd the 
plants ; there is nothing gained by it. Three feet from 
plant to plant in a good sized house is none too much space, 
and if the plants are required to go through the season, 
more room will be better. By planting a little closer and 
stopping early, a few more early fruits may be cut; but it 
will be at the expense of the plants later on. Up to the 
present very little damage lias been done to the green 
crop by frost; but we are not yet out of the wood, and aa 
fast as the early Broccoli shows signs of turning in they 
should be placed in some position where shelter can be 
easily applied. Draw a little earth up to the early 
Cabbage. More Cabbage-plants may yet be planted. Stir 
the soil between rows of Spinach and Onions. 

E. Hobdat. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

The propagating season will soon be here again now, 
and everything should be got in readiness for the work in 
time. It is not wise to begin propagating where the air is 

On • flfrc 
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much sniok«-Ioden quit# so soon an uiuler clearer skies, 
for the simple reason that lipht should be proportioned to 
growth, or this soon becomes weak, and it is, therefore, 
wiser to wait until the doys begin to lengthen appreciably 
before doing much in this way. But as cuttings must be , 
had before they can be put in, stock plants of Fuchsias. 
Heliotropes, Bouvardias, and others should bo subjected | 
to a gentle warmth in older to afford young shoots of the 
right description in about a month’s time. l>o not use too 
much heat, as there is no hurry, but syringe the plants 
overhead somewhat frequently, keeping the roots rather dry , 
than wet. Such plants as Fuchsias and Bouvardias must 
have all the weak wood removed, and the main branches 
shortened to some extent before starting them. Zonal 
Pelargoniums for bedding-out, window-boxes, and similar 
purposes, may be obtained by striking the cuttings in the 
early spring, and if done well these make very pretty 
plants, and come in very useful, especially when the stock 
is short. But to do them justice the cuttings must be got 
in early, not later than the second week in March, 
and steps should consequently be taken to provide a 
sufficient number of cuttings by that time. If the stock 

{ >lants are at all backward, they should therefore have a 
ittle extra wanntli; if already well furnished, keep them 
rather dry and cool, so as to ensure the shoots being as hard 
as possible. A few roots of the first-potted and strongest 
Spiraeas may now be introduced to heat to start. I always 
find these do best if plunged in a bottom-heat of 70 degs. 
to 75 degs. for the first few weeks. This causes the forma¬ 
tion of plenty of active young roots, and the plants then 
start both more strongly and quickly than if they receive 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE BRACTED SILVER FIR (PICEA 
BRACTEATA). 

Messrs. Veitch, in their excellent manual of 
the Conifer*, say the Silver Firs are cultivated 
in Britain almost entirely for ornamental pur¬ 
poses, for which few trees, even amongst the 
Conifer*, are more suitable or more admired. 

| This opening sentence has been echoed over and 
over again by all planters, the fact being that a 
well-grown Silver Fir is a welcome addition to 
almost any garden, the majority of them being 
perfectly hardy and thriving well in any 
aspect. A very notable kind is the one a 
cone of which is here figured. The cone 
was gathered from a fine specimen growing 
at Eastnor Castle, and sent to this office by 
Mr. Coleman, who describes it, no doubt justly, 
as the Queen of the Silver Firs. Picea brac- 
teata, like all the Piceas and Abies, does best 
on deep root-soils in valleys or on brasky lime¬ 
stone, where the roots can get down away from 



Cone of the brocted Silver Fir (Picea bracteata). Engraved from a branch sent from Eastnor Castle. 


top-heat only. Plenty of water must be given from the 
first. By the end of this month all the young stock of the 
large-flowered Frenoh, Regal, and show Pelargoniums 
that are fit for shifting on should have been placed in the 
pots in which they are to flower, and a batch of Zonal* for 
early blooming may also have a shift into the 5-inch or 
6-inch sixe, but they must be kept rather warmer and 
closer than usual for two or three weeks afterwards at 
least. Forward Cinerarias should also be potted on as 
fast as possible, and herbaceous Calceolarias, if strong, 
potted off from the store-boxes; these enjoy plenty of 
room at the root. Sow Fern-spores in a case or propagating- 
box and genial warmth ; this is much better done now 
than in the summer, when the Moss often gets ahead of 
and smothers the tiny Ferns. Keep the soil moist, but 
avoid watering it overhead if possible. B. C. R. 

9678.— Artificial manures. — There is 
nothing better than guano, where it can be had 
genuine. Ichthemic or fish guano is also ex¬ 
cellent. In the matter of artificial manures I 
rather think as the soils vary so much in 
character it will be better for those who think 
of using artificial for the first time to try a few 
experiments with different kinds. For a light, 
sandy loam a mixture of guano and nitrate of 
soda w'ould be suitable.—E. H. 

The common wild Raspberry.— Not being able 
to get this plant in nurseries, the Editor will be grateful 
to any reader who will kindly send him a bundle of it, 
addressed to the Gardening Offtee.“"> 
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the influence of great heat and drought, and, so 
situated, fine specimens are soon made, densely 
clothed with the richest foliage. This fact of 
deep soil should be borne in mind by planters of 
Silver Firs, as if the soil is naturally shallow 
and poor it should be deepened and added to 
before planting. In addition to the Silver Fir 
under notice, other fine kinds that are worthy 
of a place in any garden are as follows : P. 
amabilis, P. nobilis, P. grandis, P. Nordman- 
niana, P. lasiocarpa, P. Pinsapo, and P. Cepha- 

lonica. ___ L. 

9702.— Insects eating Clematis.— It is 
not a black-fly, but a caterpillar, that eats your 
Clematis tops. Heavy syringing with soft-soap 
and water—two ounces of the soap to one 
gallon of water—may, perhaps, reach the in¬ 
sects ; but the case is not very hopeful, as in all 
probability the caterpillars roll themselves up in 
the leaves. If so, nothing short of hand-picking 
will get rid of them,—J. C. C. 

9674.—Pruning 1 early-flowering Clematis.— 
All Clematises should be cut back to a good, plump bud 
on a shoot capable of supporting a vigorous flowering 
branch. No hard or fast line can or should be laid down 
Cut all weakly shoots clean out. Shorten back the others 
in the way Indicated above, and tie them in so as to fill 
i he trellis. E H. 


FRUIT. 

DIGGING ROUND FRUIT-TREES. 

The evil effects of digging close up to the sterna 
of fruit-trees can hardly be exaggerated, for the 
consequences are that the roots being driven to 
descend into the cold subsoil, out of the reach 
of the fructifying influences of sun and air, send 
up crude sap, that causes unripened wood, 
which, if it produces flower-buds, does not pro¬ 
duce fruit. Yet owners go on year after year 
digging M'ith a spade until there is not the 
vestige of a root to be found in the top spit, the 
very place where they ought to be, and would 
be, if they could only get a brief respite from 
the spade. I lately had a forcible lesson on the 
benefits of leaving soil entirely undisturbed on 
the surface, for on lifting a bed of Lily of the 
Valley that was located between rows of Apple 
and Pear-trees, I found the greatest difficulty 
in getting the Lilies up, by reason of the fruit- 
tree root having run in all directions over the 
bed, within a couple of inches of the surface. 
They were evidently enticed to the surface by 
the rich manurial surface-dressings that were 
annually put on the bed of Lilies, and as it was 
impossible to dig or even fork the beds more 
than enough to loosen any weeds that might 
need extracting, the roots had leisure to crow 
quite undisturbed until they had assumed the 
proportions of stout cords, several yards in 
length, and I need hardly say that the trees 
were not only very fruitful, but the shining bark 
and healthy wood gave promise of future crops 
in store. And I feel sure that if many cultivators 
would give up digging under fruit-trees, and 
keep the soil quite firm, and mulch the surface 
in place of digging, they would save a lot of 
profitless labour and gain double the price of 
the vegetable crops they grow under the trees 
by the increased crops the trees would produce 
—at least, such is my experience. 

J. G., Hants. 


9692. — Grafting Plums.— “ F. C. Foster ” 
will find the grafting both of Plums and Cherries 
very simple and successful by buds, precisely as 
Roses are budded. And they may be so done, 
or in the French manner—that is, by carefully 
turning back a strip of bark in the young shoot 
to be budded, a straight horizontal cut across, 
the breadth of, say, three-sixteenths of an inch, 
raised after drawing a vertical cut on each side, 
without injuring the wood. The bud has then 
to be cut with a sharp pair of scissors exactly 
to fit the length and breadth of the strip which 
is to be cut off when the bud is ready stripped. 
Very thin or very thick bark sometimes makes 
this plan preferable, but when bark of both 
stock and scion are moderate and equal, the 
common mode of insertion is less a work of skill 
than with Roses. For this mode in view, the 
young stocks should be cut back at once, if not 
already done, that the wounds may heal and 
the shoots be strong, which can be reduced in 
number as the season advances, so as to prepare 
for a well-formed plant.—C. E., Lyme Regis. 

9694.—Treatmfent of young fruit- 
trees. —It appears that your fruit-trees are 
getting covered with green Moss, caused by 
the want of a proper circulation of air. If this 
is so, the erection of the houses is the cause of 
it, for which you have no remedy. To kill the 
Moss, dust the trees on a still damp day with 
fresh-slaked lime. You will have to wait before 
you can tell what further effect the shutting out 
the air may have on your trees. It is possible 
the young growth may not get sufficiently 
ripened in an average summer to bear fruit. If 
this should prove so, you had better jpve up any 
attempt to grow fruit-trees.—J. C. C. 

9700 .—Pruning and training Apple- 
trees. —An Espalier is obtained in this wise : 
The branches are usually trained horizontally, 
springing at equal distances apart from a 
vertical main stem, and the young tree must be 
cut back to get the first pair of branches to start 
away near enough to the bottom. These are 
led out at right angles, and the centre shoot 
taken up vertically, as before. This vertical 
leader must be cut back the following autumn, 
to get another pair of horizontal shoots, and so 
on till the trellis is covered. A fan-shaped tree 
will cover a larger space in a given time than 
one trained horizontally. Cut the young shoots 
back at the beginning to get sufficient brar ches 
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to form a good base to the tree, and no further 
cutting back will be required in a general way 
if the tree is properly trained. Pyramids are 
obtained by taking the central stem, shortening 
it back occasionally or when necessary to get a 
sufficient number of branches to furnish the 
main stem down to within a short distance of 
the ground. The bush is managed on a some¬ 
what similar principle, though tne cutting back 
only extends to getting sufficient branches to 
form a base. When that is done, nothing 
beyond thinning will be required.—E. H. 

- Out of those you mention the following 

are the best sorts to grow as trained trees against 
walls or espaliers : King of the Pippins, Ribeton 
Pippin, Scarlet Pearmain, ana Wellington. 
Those which you say have grown in the form of 
single cordons—if they include the sorts just 
named—are the best to cut down to form trained 
trees. Cut them back so as to leave about 
S inches of the graft upon the stock. The fol¬ 
lowing are the best for growing in the form of 
bushes : Cox’s Orange Pippin, Mother Apple, 
Hawthomden, Duchess of Oldenburg, and Forge. 
Without seeing the trees it is difficult to advise 
how to prune them for this purpose, but you 
cannot err much if you cut all the branches 
down to within 1 foot of the union. The 
Blenheim Orange had better be grown as a 
dwarf standard. Leave only the main stem, 
and take the top off that 3 feet 6 inches from 
the ground. As regards those you have layered, 

I may tell you that you will not get any of the 
forms of trees you mention in anything like a 
presentable condition without a certain amount 
of pruning. If it suits you to leave the layered 
trees as they are, of course you can do so, but 
they will take up more room than those of 
ordinary bush form.—J. C. O. 

9690. — Treatment of an Orange- 
plant. —The Orange-tree is hardy enough to 
grow and flower in a greenhouse ; but when 
ripe, eatable fruit are required it must be grown 
in a hothouse. Small trees should be potted 
annually, large ones every second year. Use 

§ ood, fibrous, turfy loam to a fourth part 
ecayed manure, and add to the compost 
pounded charcoal and crushed bones. Grafted 
plants of the St. Michael’s or the little Tan¬ 
gerine variety should be grown.—J. D. E. 
9671.—Liming back wall of a vinery. 

—Bricklayers use size for fixing whitewash on 
walls, which is readily obtainable. A more con¬ 
venient way of fixing lime wash will, however, 
be found in skim milk. Mix the lime with the 
milk instead of water, and apply the mixture in 
the usual way. If the work is done in a proper 
manner you need not hesitate to use the milk. 
I have used it many times, and always found it 
to answer. It does not matter if the milk is sour 
when used.—J. C. C. 

- Is Irish lime different from English and Scotch 

Ime? I have not found any material difference of lime 
for limewashing with in either of the two latter countries. 
It should be laid on hot, and it is a good plan to mix a 
quantity of flowers of sulphur with it.—J. D. E. 

9693.—Dr. Hogg Grape. —My advice is 
that you have nothing to do with this Grape, as 
it is not an easy sort to manage. As you w r ant 
another white kind, you cannot do better than 
choose Buckland Sweetwater, and the more room 
you give the branches the more satisfactory it 
will be. If you can give the rod 30 feet run, do 
so, or you may have two or more rods to secure 
that length. This sort is not well suited for 
very restricted vineries. When treated as I 
advise the berries grow to a large size, and the 
flavour is excellent.—J. C. C. 

-This is an excellent Grape with a rich Frontiznan 

flavour. The berries are larger than those of the White 
Frontignan. It is superior to that variety, and certainly 
superior to Chasselas Musque in size of bunch and berries, 
and equal in flavour. The berries are not liable to crack. 
I would have no hesitation in planting it.—J. D. E. 

9609.—Rabbits eating the bark of 
young fruit-trees. —“Anti-bunny” may, 
perhaps, do some good by tying a bandage 
round those trees which are slightly injured, 
and plastering this with some clay or other soil, 
moistened a little to make it adhere. But I am 
very doubtful about the trees which have been 
bitten all round, and should advise the querist 
to get them up and replant, for, even supposing 
the injured trees survive, they are certain to 
make very slow growth, and loss of time means 
money wasted. With regard to the trees which 
are yet untouched, I should encase them in 
wire-netting of fine mesh, so that no rabbit can 
get near them. . Iynray suffice tof daub soil 
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round them, and cover this with tar, but this 
may be rubbed off, and leave the stem unpro¬ 
tected. “ Davidson’s Anti-Game Composition,” 
to bo obtained of most nurserymen, is manu¬ 
factured for the purpose. Wire-netting is, 
after all, the most reliable remedy, and if it can 
be erected so as to keep the rabbits from the 
enclosure altogether so much the better.— 
Falconbridge. 

9619.— Unripe wood in Peach-trees. 

—Unripe wood may be caused by the trees 
being too deeply planted, or too rich soil, or 
tob wet a state of the border. Peaches like 
plenty of water, but they can have too much of 
it, especially if the drainage is not very good. 
The trees make very strong growth under all 
three conditions, which takes a lot of ripening. 
I should advise “ B. C. ” to let the trees start 
of themselves, and grow them on very 
steadily until after the stoning of the fruit,‘when 
they can be pushed on faster if required. If 
any of the trees have less than one dozen fruit 
on, I should lift a few of them in April, or as 
soon as it can be ascertained what are likely to 
stay on, and plant them in good loam, which 
will enable them to make more solid wood 
during the present season, ami thereby save 
time. Shade the trees during hot sunshine; 
syringe twice a-day until they get established 
again. Should the growth produced after lifting 
be very strong stop them and take laterals for 
fruit-bearing branches. I so lifted a Peach-tree 
about four years ago, and it carried about one 
dozen fruit to perfection the same season. The 
'crop increased every year. In 1889 it had about 
150 good fruit on.—T. Clifford, Wylher, 
Leeds. 

9636.—Birds destroying: ftmitbuds. 

—In my case it has only been necessary to dress 
the trees once, except where the mixture was 
used in a weak state. Here I was obliged to go 
over the trees a second time last week. How¬ 
ever, I do not think it would be found necessary 
more than twice at the most during the winter, 
provided the mixture was made according to 
former instructions ; but should it be found 
necessary to dress the trees towards the spring 
it Bhould be done before the buds begin to burst, 
and not after by any means, as a strong solution 
of Gishurst is fatal to tender growth. Although, 
as I have previously stated, I am a friend to 
birds, so numerous are they becoming that I am 
afraid that I shall have to take rather severe 
measures this coming spring, for I find they are 
destroying my Lettuce plants wholesale, as well 
as other things.—T. Arnold." 

9692.— Grafting 1 Plums.— Take off the grafts now 
and lav them in on the north side of a fenoe till wanted 
towards the end of March, or beginning of April. Do not 
head the stocks bock unless they are large till the grafts 
are put on. I like budding Plums better than grafting. 
The budding, of course, will not be done till July or 
August.— E. U. 


Liquid-manure. —I have read with very 
great interest the various letters that have been 
sent to Gardening on “ Liquid-manure,” and 
should like to give you my experience of its 
benefit. I have a garden 60 feet long, 25 feet 
wide. On one side I grow a few vegetables, and 
on the other side flowers. I live where it is 
very difficult to procure horse-manure. I have 
a tub at the end of the garden, and into that I 
put all the chamber slops, also the soapsuds on 
a washing-day, and I water my garden with this 
compound, mixed with an equal part of clear 
water. I find it better than horse manure ; aud 
as for slugs, or other garden pests, I never see 
one. I have recommended it to some of my 
friends, and they say they will never use horse- 
manure again. —Valentine Selwvn. 

- A bushel of sheep-droppings is plenty 

for a cask holding about 40 gallons, and a.peck 
of soot tied up in a bag and put in with it will 
still further improve the mixture. After stand¬ 
ing a few' hours, stir it up well, and then let it 
settle and become moderately clear before 
using. If it does not clear, add a little lime. 
The liquid will be too strong to use by itself at 
first, aud must have au equal quantity of water 
added until the tub has been filled up again once 
or tw'ioe. But some things w'ill stand the liquid 
much stronger than others, especially when they 
have been getting it for some time and have got 
used to it; so that, as with most other things 
in a garden, some amount of judgment os re¬ 
gards the proper strength must be exercised.— 
B. C. R 


THU KITCHEN GARDEN. 

EARLY VEGETABLES. 

The time has now r arrived for increased activity 
in the vegetable garden, for as the days lengthen 
and vegetation becomes more rapid, a press of 
work comes on, and if timely preparation is not 
made somewhat in advance of the most pressing 
need, something is certain to get behind; and it 
is only by keeping the daily routine of W'ork well 
in hand that one can hope to keep the numerous 
claims on the gardener’s time in spring from 
getting him into such arrears that a good deal 
of the season will be lost; and, as all owners of 
gardens set great value on early crops, it behoves 
all who have the management of the kitchen 
garden to see that no pains are spared to attain 
that much-desired end. But simply hurrying 
the seeds in does not alw'ays insure the crops 
being earlier, and cultivators must be guided by 
the locality, and whether their soil is light and 
well drained, or heavy and water-logged ; for 
here, on the Bouth coast, we have not only a 
favourable climate, but what is of equal import¬ 
ance—viz., a light and thoroughly w ell-drained 
soil, so that seeds do not perish in it, even 
if they do not germinate so quickly as they do 
late in the season, and gardeners are already 
busy getting in, or making preparation for, the 
following crops:— 

Peas, one of the most valuable crops in 
the garden, and especially prized if they can 
be gathered early ; but w'ith all the improve¬ 
ments in the way of early varieties, that are 
each said to be so much earlier than its prede¬ 
cessor, I do not find that the date at which they 
are preeuroble is in any appreciable degree 
advanced beyond what it was twenty years ago ; 
and seed sown in a warm position now will yield 
Peas within a day or two of any that may be 
sow r n in autumn, or started in pots or on turves, 
or any of the numerous ways in which garden 
Peas are treated. 

Broad Beans .are much esteemed in some 
gardens, but do not hold the place that Peas do; 
but, as a rule, the earlier they can be got the 
better. Sow at once in a sheltered position, and 
there will be little difference in the gathering 
from those that were sown in autumn. Beck’s 
Dwarf Green Gem is a capital early sort, and 
the Longpods are very prolific. 

Potatoes still occupy the foremost place as 
the all-the-year-round vegetable, but the earliest 
crop is especially prized. The sets should now 
be sprouted, and as soon as the soil is in good 
condition they may be planted in a warm, 
sheltered border or close to the base of a south 
wall. If severe frost follows. some litter must 
be shaken over the soil to keep the frost from 
penetrating to injure the sets. The Ash-leaf 
kidneys are still the favourites for very early 
crops ; but I find Sharpe’s Victor quite equal to 
them iu point of earliness and excellent in 
every way, being short in haulm and a good 
cropper. 

Cauliflowers of the Early London type 
that have been wintered under hand-glasses or 
in cold frames must now be kept as fully 
exposed as possible, so as to harden them off 
preparatory to planting out. A little seed 
should be sown in boxes in a cold house, as they 
make a good successional crop. The same 
remarks apply to Lettuces, both of the Cos and 
Cabbage kinds, only that the White Cos may 
be sown now instead of the hardy Brown. 

Cabbage-plants that have stood through the 
winter in the seed-bed may now be put out for 
succession, and the autumn-planted crop should 
have the soil stirred amongst them on dry days, 
and a little of it drawn up to the stems to prevent 
wind-waving, and encourage a rapid growth, as 
the faster they grow the better flavoured they 
w'ill be. 

Radishes should be sown in frames or on a 
warm border, as they are never better in quality 
than when the first crops come in. A light, 
rich soil and quick growth are the main things 
to insure tender Radishes. The Long Scarlet 
and French Breakfast are good sorts. Mustard 
and Cress should be sown in boxes as often as 
required and placed in a warm position. 

Rhubarb and Seakale roots should l>e placed 
in a warm cellar or under the stages of a glass¬ 
house, where it can be kept dark. If the roots 
are covered with soil and kept moist, and & 
temperature of 60 degs. maintained, good, 
blanched shoots will soon be produced in plenty. 
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Mushrooms are always welcome, and any 
spare cellar or warm shed should be utilised for 
their growth, A close, moist temperature suits 
their requirements far better than dry fire*heat, 
and for this reason any underground structure 
is more favourable than elevated and draughty 
places; in fact, a suitable place is more than 
half the cause of success or failure. If you have 
not yet succeeded try again. Stable-manure, 
kept from heavy rains and put together very 
lirmly, spawned with the best Milltrack spawn 
and covered with loam, beaten down as hard as a 
brick and covered with litter, ought to produce 
a good crop of Mushrooms in Bix or eight weeks. 

Hot-bed material must be prepared for 
starting the Cucumber-frame, for in it, besides 
the Cucumber-seeds, can be raised seeds of 
Tomatoes, Celery, and many other things for 
transplanting as soon as more favourable con¬ 
ditions prevail in the open air, and many are 
the usee that such a frame can be put to in 
spring, as, with a little bottom-heat, and by 
shutting in the sun’s rays and covering up at 
night, a genial temperature can be had that will 
grow almost anything. J. G. H. 


LEEKS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
Generally speaking, Leeks may be said to he 
the most perfectly hardy green vegetable in 
cultivation. They are very useful, too ; good 
cooks frequently use both tops and bottoms for 
the table, and I believe they are gaining in 
popularity. A pinch of seed sown in the open 
ground early in March, or as soon after as the 
nature of the soil permits, usually results in a 
plentiful supply of plants. These, when about 
9 inches hign, may be planted 6 inches deep into 
holes formed with a stout dibber, a little water 
poured into each hole being all that is necessary 
to fix the roots. Supposing the ground to have 
been well manured prior to digging, the Leeks 
will grow stronglv, and eventually will fill the 
holes, thorough blanching being a sure conse¬ 
quence. I have two very cold north-east 
borders, and the rotation of cropping them con¬ 
sists of Leeks one year, and Asparagus Kale 
the next. Large Leeks not being required, I 
plant them about 1 foot apart each way, but if 
extra fine ones were in demand a few would be 
grown in trenches, and treated in every respect 
similarly to Celery. With recard to kinds, 
Ayton Castle, Musselburgh, and London Flag 
are the most generally grown. A very excellent 



Long Winter Leek. 


hardy kind is the Long Winter Leek (here 
figured), as it withstands the winter well, and is 
particularly suitable for planting out late in 
autumn. If Leeks are required for show then 
both Prizetaker and Lyon are suitable. J. 


9688. — Mushrooms in cellars.— It 

not usual to cover Mushroom-beds made up 
cellars, because these places are generally dark. 
In the case of other struq|fur?s 
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because Mushrooms grow best in dark places. 
They arc also covered to keep the beds warmer, 
as it undoubtedly does, when currents of air 
can reach them. Many object to cover the beds 
in cellars because of the litter it makes. In 
regard to the inquiry to which this note refers, 
the bed will not require any covering if the 
cellar is dark. Many object to make Mushroom- 
beds in cellars under living-rooms on account of 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

GOOD ANNUALS. 

The class of flowers klioWn as “annual,” by 
reason of their only annual duration, contains 
many beautiful flowers for the hardy garden, 
just the kind of things that amateurs would do 
well to cherish more. Annual flowers have, 



Californian Poppy (Platystemon californicus). 


the smell, which is a very proper objection. 
The only way that I know to prevent the escape 
of the smell from the bed is to cover the surface 
with neatly cut green turves and to lay them 
close together on the bed in the place of soil. 
The turves must be divested of all long Grass 
and be laid Grass-side downwards, and some 
fine soil well worked into the joints where the 
turves meet. I do not say that will confine all 
the smell from the bed, but it will do so to a 
great extent. At any rate, I hope some readers 
of Gardening will try it, and report results.— 
J. C. C. 

9697.— Peas and Broccoli.— Sow Sutton’s 
Ringleader Pea at once in a warm, sheltered 
border. I always sow early Peas in November, 
but they have not always come in earlier than 
those sown about the middle or end of January. 
Another sowing of early Peas is made about the 
end of February, and with that sowing a later 
variety, Early Champion, would do. Make suc- 
cessional sowings until the end of June of the 
sorts named. As soon as the last-Bown lot is 
well above ground it is time to sow again. Sow 
autumn Giant Cauliflower with the varieties of 
Broccoli named. The middle of April would be 
a good time to sow the whole of them in the 
neighbourhood of London.—J. D. E. 

9632.— Heavy cropping 1 Peas.— "South Wales” 
will find the following Peas good for his purpose—sowing 
in the order here named : Fortyfold, Telegraph, Duke of 
Albany, Telephone, Stratagem, and the Ne Plus Ultra. 
The first and third are without doubt the best Peas in 
cultivation, wrhen the two main points are taken into con¬ 
sideration—cropping quality and flavour.—8. P. 

9683.— Brussels Sprouts and early 
Cauliflowers. — Sutton’s Matchless and 
Aigburth are good varieties of Brussels Sprouts. 
The best early Cauliflowers are Veitch’s 
Forcing and Snowball. Sow the Cauliflowers 
now in gentle heat. Prick off when large 
enough into pots or boxes, and grow on in the 
greenhouse till the beginning of April; then 
harden off, and plant out. Sow Brussels Sprouts 
in February in a frame to get a few plants for 
early crop, and sow the main crop in the open 
air in March.—E. H. 


A fHendly caution. — I have just fixed a 
new “Star” boiler half-way inside the wall of 
my conservatory. Within fifteen minutes after 
the fire was first lighted the house was filled 
with dense, poisonous fumes from the “black 
varnish ” with which the makers had brightened 
up the appearance of the boiler. Every Fern 
and blooming plant were destroyed in less than 
half an hour. My house of plants is a perfect 
wreck. I write to caution the readers of 
Gardening.— J. C. B. 


until quite recent times, received scant attention 
from a supposed weedincss that was natural to 
them, and also a short though merry life. The 
weediness of annuals is the result of growing 
weedy varieties, and their short lives can be 
attributed to a want of ordinarily good culture, 
which until lately has been denied the race. 
They were regarded as ephemeral, lasting, like 
a fleeting Cactus-flower, tor a short time only ; 
but this was due to more than one cause. The 
ground was ill-prepared, the seed sown as thick 
as dust, and the plants indifferently thinned, 
with no after attention, not even to removing a 
seed-pod to promote a succession of bloom. It 
can scarcely be expected that plants placed under 
such conditions would even gain health and 
robustness sufficient to give a gay and continuous 
succession of flowers. There is no better season 
than the present for starting the culture of 
these annuals, as this is the time to prepare the 
seed list, and a few good things may be well 
pointed out. The seed catalogues of most of the 
best firms are now distributed, and to prevent dis¬ 
appointment or delay order as soon as possible, 
to prevent the possibility of the proper season 
for sowing escaping. Prepare the soil by digging 
it deeply, if nothing has been done to it, and 
when the time comes sow the seeds, generally 
from 1 inch to 2 inches deep, varying of course 
the depth according to the size of the seeds, and 
on no account sow too thickly. It is customary 
to sow about double the quantity of seed there 
is any need for ; the plants come up thickly, 
struggle for existence in a crowded mass, and 
even when thinned out seldom recover their 
robustness of habit. Most annuals require at 
least a space of 6 inches, and to be thinned out 
before tne growth becomes weak and spindling. 
All flowers as soon as they decay should be 
picked to prevent the seed ripening, which 
checks the flowering and weakens the plant. 
The kinds that are here enumerated are all good. 

Platystemon californicus (here figured) is 
one of the most charming of Californian annuals, 
and came to us from tliat country in 1833. It 
grows about half-a-foot high, and needs but a 
common light soil, with ordinary attention in 
thinning out, so as to produce a bushy plant 
well covered with its creamy-white or pale- 
yellow flowers. The seed is very cheap, and 
should be sown in spring. Its character is well 
shown in the accompanying engraving. 

Sweet Peas. —Since these have received the 
hybridist’s attention we have a rich assortment 
of colours, larger flowers, and a stronger habit 
of growth. It is to Mr. Eckford that much of 
the credit is due, as by careful selection he has 
raised a strain of flowers that are of unusual 
beauty. Scarlet Invincible, Butterfly (white 
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and lavender), Beatrice (carmine-rose),. Princess 
of Wales (mauve), Imperial Blue, and 1 a few of 
this type are the finest of the Sweet Peas. It 
is scarcely necessary to suggest a use for this 
flagrant flower in the garden. Its graceful 
habit and freedom of blooming point this out. 
If there is an unsightly spot to be hidden, a 
flowery screen can Tie made with it, and a row 
or two should certainly be allotted in the reserve 
garden, where we look for the flowers for cutting. 
A sowing may be made in March in the open 
ground. The staking of the plants and other 
matters of detail need no comment, except that 
the seed must not be sown so thickly that a 
severe thinning out has to take place. Some¬ 
times in the press of work this is neglected ; 
the plants grow weakly, and though given plenty 
of space afterwards, never properly recover. 

Poppies during the past three or four years 
have been grown largely in gardens, and with 
good effect. The Papavers offer great variety 
from the gaudy, coarse-growing P. orientale to 
the frail and beautiful Iceland Poppy, the for¬ 
mer suitable for the border or to form clumps by 
itself, the other to margin flower-beds or to 
make small groups on the rockery. Papaver 
orientale is a rich beauty, but it can be used too 
much. To have a surfeit of such a bold-growing 
plant is a mistake. There are now several 
varieties, bracteatum, of course, being, the best 
known ; but Blush Queen (blush-pink), and 
some of the newer additions might hare a trial, 
though it will be difficult to rival the richness 
in colour of the type. Nudicaule and its varie¬ 
ties album and miniutum are easily raised from 
seed sown in the spring, and such annual Poppies 
as Danebrog, Peacock, P^eony-flowered, Carna¬ 
tion-flowered, French, and umbrosum are beau¬ 
tiful garden flowers. 

Nicotiana affinis (the Sweet-scented To- 
}>acco) makes an excellent pot plant, and flowers 
freely in the border. It can be easily raised 
from seeds sown in March, and makes a quick 
growth. 

Salpiglos9Is is an annual that bears a profu¬ 
sion of quaint, variously coloured flowers. It 
makes a handsome bed, and a mixed packet of 
seed will give great variation in colour of the 
flowers, which are beautifully pencilled, as in 
the Alstrajmeria. The seed may be sown under 
glass in March or April, suid placed in heat to 
induce quick germiuation if the seedlings are 
required for pots. While under glass, keep 
them hardy and stocky by ventilating the frame 
whenever the weather will allow of it. This 
annual was usually grown remarkably well in 
the Chiswick Gardens of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society. There were long lines of it and 
also beds, the seed being sown in the open. 

Love-in-a-mist (Nigella damascena) should 
be sown in preference to N. hispanica. It is an 
annual easily raised from seed sown in the 
spring, and a short row might be sown in the 
kitchen or reserve garden to supply cut 
flowers. Though it is not fragrant nor showy 
like the Sweet Pea, it is a singularly beautiful 
annual, the bluish flowers nestling in a bed of 
mossy growth, and suggesting the common 
English name. It is one of those old favour¬ 
ites that, with the increased attention given to 
hardy plants and annuals, has not been over¬ 
looked. 

Nasturtiums or Tropreolums are annuals that 
always have been grown largely, and are good 
substitutes for the Zonal Pelargonium. Their 
great failing is that after July is over they 
quickly lose their beauty, a fortnight or three 
weeks turning a gay block of colour into a 
flowerless patch. This was evident in the year 
1887, when the trial of Nasturtiums took place 
in the Royal Horticultural Gardens at Chiswick. 
In that memorably hot and dry July the Nastur¬ 
tiums were at their best, but after that month 
they quickly lost their former beauty. It is 
here that the Zonal Pelargoniums have an 
advantage ; they show no such ephemeral 
character as the annuals. A few years ago, 
when the gardens were worth seeing for the 
many interesting features of flower gardening, 
there used to lie a long line of a Nasturtium 
named Bedfont Rival, a scarlet-flowered variety, 
and one of the freest we ever remember. The 
rich mass of flowers quite hid the abundant 
leafage. I cannot find its name in the one or two 
catalogues I have looked through, but it should 
not be dropped out. Unfortunately it never 
came true from seed, and so cuttings were 
resorted to for perpetuating it. Thesff struck 
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very freely in a little warmth. Last year, o 
course, can be taken as no criterion of the value 
of the Nasturtiums. The plants made an extra¬ 
ordinary amount of leafage and produced very 
few flowers, thus showing what, of course, was 
well known before, that the Nasturtium revels 
in sun and a dry soil. As many are now pur¬ 
chasing seeds it may be useful to give the names 
of those varieties that proved the best of those 
on trial at Chiswick Gardens. Nine sorts were 
selected, and these were : Empress of India, 
very compact in growth, the flowers rich scarlet; 
Toni Thumb Pearl, pale - yellow ; coeruleum 
roseum, reddish-purple ; Tom Thumb Beauty, 
scarlet; Tom Thumb, crimson; Tom Thumb, 
yellow: and Crystal Palace Gem, yellow, 
blotched with crimson. To amateurs who have 
no glass the Nasturtiums, both dwarf and 
climbing kinds, are of immense value. They 
are as showy as bedding plants, and easily raised 
from seed. 

Cornflower (CentaureA cyAnus).—The Corn¬ 
flower has l>ee» used in many beautiful arrange¬ 
ments in the flower garden. Its lovely blue 
flowers c an be worked into the choicest wreaths, 
bouquets, or posies, and the plants can be 
easily raised from seed if this is sown in the 
open ground in April. If it is desired to have 
extra strong plants and early flowers, a sowing 
should be made at once under glass in heat ana 
the seedlings potted on. Harden them well 
previous to planting out. The bright-blue 
variety should be grown in preference to the 
rose, purple, or striped kinds, but the white is 
indispensable. A sowing should be made in an 
odd spot for the supply of flowers for decora¬ 
tion to prevent the plants in the flower garden 
being spoilt by continual cutting. As we are 
mainly dealing with annual flowers, it is almost 
out of place to mention the perennial C. mon- 
tana, but we do so to bring it into notice. It 
and its several varieties flowered magnificently 
last year. 

Mignonette should also be sown in quantity, 
as it is always in demand for the drawing-room. 
Reseda odorata pyramidalis, one of Messrs. 
Vilmorin’s strains, is a splendid type, the 
spikes strong, lx>ld, and the flowers very sweet. 
A bed of standard Roses, where there is unfor¬ 
tunately any of these in the garden, may be 
made less ugly by a carpet of Mignonette. 
Clumps in the border, by the margin of the 
shrubbery, or a bed wholly devoted to it, will 
not be too much of a flower everybody loves. 


E. 


9096. —Planting a border.— It is possible 
to raise seedling Begonias large enough for 
planting out the same season ; but only those 
who are skilled in their management and have 
plenty of room can do so in a satisfactory 
manner. Mixed seedling Petunias would make 
an attractive display in such a border from 
early summer until late in autumn. The seed 
should be sown early in February, and the 
plants brought on in heat. If the plants are 
put into single pots early in April some of them 
will be in flower by the end of May. There are 
also the annual Chrysanthemums which afford a 

f ood variety of colours and are easily grown.— 
. C. C. 

9699.— Plants for a sunless court¬ 
yard.— Your case is not so hopeless as you 
seem to imagine. If you can get soil enough, 
you might make such a yard very interesting 
during the summer with hardy Ferns only. If 
sufficient earth is available make an irregularly- 
formed bank against the wall, and then plant it 
at once with common hardy Ferns. If you can 
place a few large stones on the surface, so much 
the better. If a bank is unsuitable, you may 
grow some strong-growing Ferns in tubs or 
boxes. The most suitable shrubs for growing 
in pots in such a position are Hollies, Arbor- 
Vities, and Portugal Laurel.—J. C. C. 

9675. — Hardy and half-hardy an 
nuals. —The following list will, perhaps, be 
useful. Hardy annuals: Bartonia aurea (yellow), 
Candytufts (various), Collinsia gramli flora 
(purple), Collinsia bicolor (purple and -white), 
Eschscholtzia (various), Lasthenia californica 
(yellow), Linmanthes Douglasi (straw'-colour), 
Lupinus nanus (blue), Lupinus albus (white), 
Myosotis arvensis (blue), Myosotis arvensis 
alba (white), Nemophila insignis (blue), Sapo- 
naria calabrica (rose), Saponaria calabrica alba 
(white), Godetias (various), Scarlet Linum, 


Silene pendula (white and pink), Virginian 
Stock (red and white). Sow towards the end 
of March in well pulverised soil in the beds and 
borders where intended to bloom, and thin 
early. The annual Chrysanthemums and the 
Cornflowers are useful for cutting, though not 
so well adapted for massing as those named 
above. Half-hardy annuals should be sowti 
under glass end of March or beginning of 
April. A very small amount of artificial heat 
will be a help to start the seeds. These will 
include : Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, Chinese Pinks, 
Phlox Drummondi, Gaillardias, Scabious, Dwarf 
and tall Marigolds; and possibly Antirrhinums 
and Pentstemons may be included, as when sown 
in heat and pricked out in good time, - they 
flower early in the summer. Lobelias, Petunias, 
Ageratums, and Verbenas may be obtained 
from seeds sown early in March. I find I have 
omitted from the list of hardy annuals the Tom 
Thumb Nasturtiums, which are very bright, 
showy, and cheap.—E. H. 

- For bright bedders nothing can be 

better than the following, all of them being 
brilliant in colour and continuous bloomers : 
Coreopsis tinctoria (bright buttercup-yellow, 
with dark eye), Convolvulus minor (bright blue 
and white), Collinsia bicolor (lavender and 
white), Eschscholtzia crocea (bright orange), 
Godetia The Bride (blush-red and white), 
Larkspur (mixed colours ; this has a shorter 
term of bloom, but is very effective while it 
lasts), Nasturtium (dwarf—but see that it is 
dwarf), Nemophila insignis (blue and white), 
and N. maculata (white, spotted with purple), 
two of the prettiest annuals grown, but unfor¬ 
tunately less lasting than many others ; Phlox 
Drummondi (mixed ; this is one of the best and 
most lasting annuals, blooming even after the 
first frosts), Venus’ Looking-glass (blue), and 
Virginian Stock (rose and white). These, how¬ 
ever, have the same fault as Nemophila and 
Larkspur.—A. G. Butler. 

9689.— Planting Fuchsias and Cle¬ 
matis. —A large tree in the centre of a 15-feet 
l>ed would shade it too much to give Fuchsias 
and Clematis much chance. It would also 
greatly exhaust the soil, and, although that 
might be remedied by heavy surface-dressing, I 
should rather recommend Ferns and Primroses 
for such a position. The plan is to peg the 
Clematis down at intervals as it grows. Fuchsias 
are planted just in the same manner as any 
other bedding plants, and it is a matter of indi¬ 
vidual taste as to their relative position in a 
flower-bed.— A. G. Butler. 

0OS5.— Antennaria and various Stonecrops- 
—I like to get all this work completed by the end of April 
at latest; but most of the plants named may be lifted now 
and the beds prepared, and the carpets replanted in 
March.—E. H. 

9673.- White garden Lilies.— Tlie best time to 
transplant these Lilies is early in autumn. If they are 
moved later it will probably interfere with the flowering. 

I have moved them as late as this when com{>elled by force 
of circumstances, to which all men must yield.—E. H. 

- The bulbs should have been transplanted 

as soon as the flowers had died off last year, 
but os this has not been done take them up 
carefully at once, if the mild weather continues, 
with a good ball of earth, so as not to injure the 
roots, and they will probably be none the worse. 
I have shifted Lilium candidum in June, and 
have nevertheless had a very good show of 
bloom, though doubtless the flowers would have 
been larger and better formed if the bulbs had 
been transplanted at the right season.—A. G. 
Butler. 

9703. — Management of a small 
garden. —Yours is a very interesting question, 
and you are to be commended for the progress 
you have already made towards furnishing vour 
garden. If you intend to devote the whole of 
the space to flowers you cannot do better than 
to clear everything off the ground at once, and 
start on quite new lines. The Grass should 
certainly be destroyed. The Roses I would 
have farther away from the house. The main 
walk (which, by-the-way, is too narrow by 
6 inches) must, of course, remain as it is. When 
the ground is quite clear, divide the long space 
into three equal parts, with a walk, 2 feet wide, 
across the piece. In front of the division 
futhest from the house you may plant the 
Roses, and behind them in the summer Dahlias 
and Sunflowers. In the next division you may 
plant such hardy plants as Columbines, Flag 
Iris, Michaelmas Daisies, Rudbeckia Newmanni, 
and the Japan Anemones, |You may also have room 
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for a few bulbs of the common white Lily (Liliuin 
candidum) and some Gladioli. Along the fronts 
of these two parts you may put in some of the 
needling plants you have named. The space 
next the house 1 would reserve for the Carna¬ 
tions and other choice low-growing subjects that 
yott may have.—J. C. C. 


PAMPAS GRASS (GYNERIUM 
ARGENTEUM). 

This noble Grass, which grows from 4 ft. to 14 ft. 
high, according to the strength of the plant and 
soil or district, is now 
well known. There are 
some varieties better in 
habit than others, notably 
that tine one here figured 
and which produces large 
spreading white plumes, 
and flowers earlier. In 
such cases it would be 
better to patiently divide 
them than to trust to 
seedlingB. There are a 
number of varieties, some 
of a delicate rosy colour, 
one variegated, and several 
dwarf and neat in habit. 

Some of these seem some¬ 
what more tender than the 
original type. It is not 
enough to place it in out- 
of-the-way spots, but the 
landscape, so to say, of 
every garden and pleasure 
ground should be influ¬ 
enced by it. It should be 
planted even far more ex¬ 
tensively than it is at 
present, and given very 
deep and good soil, cither 
natural or made. The soils 
of very many gardens are 
insufficient to give it the 
highest degree of strength 
and vigour, and no plant 
bet ter repays for a thorough 
preparation, which ought 
to be more freely given 
when it is considered that 
one preparation suffices for 
many years. If oonvenient, 
give it a somewhat shel¬ 
tered position in the flower 
garden, so as to prevent os 
much as possible that 
ceaseless searing away of 
the foliage which occurs 
wherever the plant is much 
exposed to the breeze. 

Also, when backed with 
shrubs, its bright silvery 
plumes are less liable to 
be injured. We rarely see 


be proof against moth, aud I think that consoled 
her a little, as I was allowed to continue the 
practice, but only at stated intervals. I should 
mention that my greenhouse is only a small one, 
about IS feet by 8 feet 6 iuches.—O swald Jones. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Be so good as to say what varieties of Chrysan¬ 
themums are late bloomers—those that will 
bloom at this time of year ?—P. S. Newton. 

The Chrysanthe¬ 
mum is with us from 
September until January 
has well-nigh closed, and 
for the two extreme sea¬ 
sons we are getting toge¬ 
ther a rich series of varie¬ 
ties, especially in the early 
section, to which reference 
was recently made in this 
journal. For years past 
cultivators have been striv¬ 
ing to extend the season 
into January,and they have 
succeeded, though success 
has been slow. It is a 
matter of opinion whether 
we want Chrysanthemum 
flowers at the present, but 
they have their uses for cut¬ 
ting, and to be able to have 
several plants full of bloom 
now, especially if white or 
of some delicate shade, is 
to have something of value. 
Four years ago the National 
Chry southern umSociety in¬ 
stituted an annual exhibi¬ 
tion in January, and the 
show last week at the Royal 
Aquarium was one of the 
beat of the series. The 
flowers were not, of course, 
of exhibition standard, but 
fresh, finely coloured, and 
graceful, charming for the 
vase or bowl. There are 
many varieties that bloom 
now, such as Fair Maid of 
Guernsey, that are not 
naturally late, but made 
so by cultivation and late 
stopping. Some of the 
Anemone - flowered and 
the single and Pompon 
varieties can be easily 
potted up from the open 
and brought in late. The 
following are a few good 
varieties that bloom natur¬ 
ally in mid-winter : roseum 
superbum (rose -1 i lac), Et hel 
(white), Yellow Ethel or 
Mrs. H. J. Jones (pale- 
yellow), Moonlight (beau¬ 
tiful creamy-white, fine 
bold flower),RalphBrockle- 
bank (a sport from Meg 
Merrilies, and a lovely 
yellow Japanese variety, 
the flower free and grace 
ful), Meg Merrilies, pale- 
yellow, almost white, a 
very old and favourite 
kind), Belle Paule (white, 
lilac margin, white droop¬ 
ing florets), Golden Gem 
(rich bro wny yellow), Boule 
de Neige (white), PrincesB 
Teck and Lord Eversley 
(white, both fine incurved kinds), gloriosuin 
(yellow Japanese), Snowdrop (pretty white 
Pompon), Ceres (white), grandiflorum yellow). 

9041.—Treatment of h Chrysanthemum.- 

suspect “ Ireland " has grown the Chrysanthemum Fabian 
de Mediaua as a bush plant. In this form this Anemone 
Japanese variety docs not succeed as well as some others. 
Cultivated In this way, the blooms generally lock centre, 
as well as the long guard-floret*, which are the main 
features in this variety. “ Ireland " would do well to grow 
this Chrysanthemum under the method known by the 
name of the large bloom which is that of striking 

the cuttings at once, training the shoot upwards singly 
until additional growths are naturally formed, which will 
be in May or the early part of June, by the formation of a 
flower-bud in the point of growth. Ihsbud the shoots to 
thre* or four.—E. “-j rjgj na I from 
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such fine specimens as in 
quiet nooks where it is 
pretty well sheltered by 
the surrounding vegeta¬ 
tion.,. It is very striking 
to come upon noble speci¬ 
mens in such quiet green 
nooks ; but, as before 
hinted, to leave such a 
magnificent plant out of 
the* flower garden proper 
is a decided mistake. It 
sltould lie planted about 
the beginning of April, 
ami mulched with rot- 
t m manure, watered 
copiously in hot, dry 
weather. As seen in the 

engraving, the ring of flowering plants around 
the base of this Pampas is decidedly a mistake ; 
such a stately plant us the oue in question 
needs no embellishing, and it never looks better 
than when seen rising from a lawn with room to 
spread out its Grass in a graceful way. The 
soil about the plant can be now and then 
enriched in the same way os when a circular 
bed is made around it. G. 

Destroying: g^een-fly. — For keeping 
down this pest I have for several years post, 
after trying all kinds of things, used nothing 
but Tobacco-rag, which I^find anawers_l>etter 
than Tobacco-paper, a 
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Plants ix Ot'R Readers' Gardens : A flue specimen of the Pam|«as Oran. Engraved for Gardemxo 
Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mr. Gatehouse, Chichester, Sussex. 


to be done then is to walk out of the house and 
close the door. Of course I choose a still night 
for the operation, taking care that all the venti¬ 
lators, Ac., are closed. About the second or 
third day the dose is repeated, and then there 
is an end to the fly for some weeks at least, or 
even months. The whole business Likes so little 
time, and is in every way so satisfactory, that 
the wonder is it is not universally adopted. At 
one time I had a conservatory outside the 
drawing-room window, but the smoke was a 
little objectionable then, os the fumes used to 
get into the house, in spite of my efforts to keep 
them out. They soon, however, passed off. I 
used to assure my mater that the rocm would 


s jt JW .not b^jjt|^Jo a 


flame like the latter, but burns slowly to the 
end, and completely fills the house with smoke. 
The whole business is so simple, effectual, and 
inexpensive, that I wonder it is not more often 
resorted to by amateurs. My modm operandi 
i is this : After slitting a piece of the rag, say, a 
foot or 15 inches square, into shreds, I take half 
the quantity and hold it over a lighted candle, 
aud when the ends are alight I place it in a pan 
or broken flower-pot on the floor at one end of 
the house, and then proceed to light the 
remainder and serve that in a similar way, 
putting it at the other end. All that remains 
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FBfcNS. 

HART’S-TONGUE FERNS (SCOLOPEN- 
DRIUMS). 

I llAVE received from “ J. B.” a few fronds of 
different varieties of these plants, rich deep- 
green in colour, and perfect in every respect, 
and I wish to draw the attention of my readers 
to the fact that these plants are evergreen, and 
render the outdoor fernery gay and cheerful 
through the Winter months, whilst the new 
fronds thrown up in spring and summer add to 
the wealth of foliage. I do not advise too much 
attention to the crested forms, especially the 
short, dumpy kinds. Here is a list of the kinds 
now to hand from “ J. B.” which are very 
beautiful, and deserving attention: S. vulgare 
Stansfieldi—This is a great beauty, but, I 
believe, never found in a wild state, having 
been obtained from spores some thirty years 
ago in Messrs. Stansfield’s nursery at Todmor- 
den. The fronds are a foot or more long, of a 
rich deep-green, the edges being beautifully 
undulated and frilled and fringed. It is one of 
the most charming kinds I have ever seen. S. 
vulgare jugosum is another very handsome form, 
about a foot long, with bold, stout sori, the 
latter appearing sometimes on the upper side. 
The fronds are rich deep-green in colour, beau¬ 
tifully lobed and frilled on the edges. S. vul¬ 
gare contractum is a form with the lower part 
of the frond contracted, and with a densely- 
crested point which is very pretty. S. vulgare 
crispum—Fronds very prettily undulated and 
frilled, and the great peculiarity lies in the 
absence of sori. S. vulgare laceratum—This is 
a very variable plant, the margins being deeply 
and irregularly lobed. J. Jarvis. 


CYRTOMIUMS. 


In the interest of those requiring plants for the 
hardy fernery, I here note a few kinds which are 
evergreen and quite hardy, and providing they 
are planted in slightly sheltered positions are 
evergreen, and this is a feature which should 
receive special attention, as very few of our 
British kinds are so. The plants here recom¬ 
mended to the notice of my readers are natives 
of Japan and Northern India, and the latter 
species requires more protection during the 
winter months than the other two. There is 
very little to distinguish these plants from 
Polystichums, saving their reticulated veins, and 
in this matter they are quite distinct. They are 
very beautiful Ferns, ana require but little care; 
drainage, however, is of the utmost importance. 
The soil should consist of half and half leaf- 
mould, peat, and turfy loam, and they may be 
treated exactly like our own native kinds. 
There is one thing which I noted very distinctly 
last season, and that was that plants brought 
from the indoor fernery in spring and planted 
out did not grow at all through the summer 
months, and it was quite autumn before they 
commenced to make fronds. Of course this 
was caused by the sudden change, and they 
bursted into growth the moment they could, but 
their fronds kept in an evergreen condition 
during the resting time. 

C. falcatum is a stout-growing plant, which 
has been in cultivation upwards of fifty years, 
and should be well known and largely grown ; 
but it does not appear to be either. It is a fine 
plant with pinnate fronds, and these are from 
1 foot to 2 feet high, rising from a scaly crown, 
the stems themselves scaly, and the segments 
are broad, measuring some 6 inches in length, 
somewhat falcate in shape, and deep, bright, 
shining green in colour. It comes from Cnina 
and Japan, and is one of the finest additions to 
our hardy ferneries when established. 

C. caryotidium. —This is a plant of somewhat 
similar aspect to the previously-named kind, 
but differs in its more spreading habit, thinner 


fronds, and these being of a pale-green and quite 
destitute of the shining quality which is such a 
conspicuous feature in the other species. It 
attains to about the same dimensions as C. 
falcatum, and the fronds are pinnate, the seg¬ 
ments large and broad and light-green. It 
comes from northern India, about Nepaul, and 
I have found it requires a sheltered spot to 
induce it to withstand our winters. 

C. Fort un ei.— In this we have a smaller 
plant, but of about the same stature. It some¬ 
times goes under the name of C. anomophyllum. 


The fronds are pinna] 
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but still of that curious aurioulate shape which 
is peculiar to the genus. They are much 
narrower than those of the other species and of 
a dark dull-green colour. Those having a 
fernery without fire-heat may reckon upon 
these plants becoming some of the finest orna¬ 
ments in the place, whilst all may be grown to 
advantage in the open air, if care is exercised 
in choosing a sheltered spot for them. 

J. Jarvis. 


ORCHIDS. 

THE SHOE-LACE PLANT (SCUTICARIA 
STEELEI). 

This is the species sent me by “ X. Y. Z.,” and 
it is a very nice variety, the ground colour of 
the lip being of a deeper yellow than usual. I 
am not surprised at your being proud of this 
plant, and in case any of my other readers may 
nave it I will here append some remarks upon 
the treatment best suited to its wants. It is a 
plant which makes terete leaves. These spring 
from a short rhizome, and reach the length of 
between 3 feet and 4 feet. They are slender 
throughout, tapering gradually to a point, and 
of an intense deep-green. They are pendulous, 
and thus the plant always requires to be grown 
in a hanging-basket or upon a block of wood, 
and it is this shape and appearance of the leaves 
which has given rise to its vernacular name. 
The flowers are produced on a short spike some 
2 inches or 3 inches long; this usually bears 
about three flowers, which vary in size according 
to the strength of the plant or the variety. In 
the flower before me the sepals and petals are 
pale primrose-yell^v, irregularly blotched and 
spotted with chestnut-brown, lip of a much 
brighter yellow, deeply lobed in front, the side 
lobes standing erect, more or less striped with 
lines of chestnut. These flowers last long in 
perfection, and they are, moreover, beautifully 
scented. The plant is a native of British 
Guiana, and therefore it enjoys the heat of the 
warmest house all the year round. During the 
growing season a quantity of water is necessary 
to its well-being, but during winter less should 
be given, but at no part of the year should it be 
allowed to suffer from drought. 

Matt. Bramble. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM MACULATUM. 

This is a very pretty plant, a free flowerer, and 
by no means rare ; and yet I have to complain 
that it is not much grown ; but it appears to 
exist, even in some good collections, apparently 
by sufferance than to be cultivated as a pet with 
tender care, which treatment it would amply 
repay by its quantity of flowers. This species 
is one of the oldest-known kinds of the genus, 
having been found upwards of 50 years ago. I 
believe it was lost to cultivation for some few 
years, and my first acquaintance with it com¬ 
menced about 40 years ago, since which time it 
has frequently been brought home, and it has 
been within the reach of allfor some years; but it 
is a plant which, as I have before remarked, only 
seems to exist in our gardens in a sort of lacka¬ 
daisical fashion. It is an Orchid of easy growth, 
requiring free air, plenty of light, and a liberal 
supply of water during the growing season. 
Treated thus success will follow, and the plant 
will increase in size and produce quantities of 
flowers at almost all times, although its season of 
flowering is in the months of April and May in 
its native country ; but with us, under cultiva¬ 
tion, this appears to be influenced by the time 
' of its making its growth, and as the flowers 
remain a very long time in perfection, it could 
bo maintained, as before stated, in bloom almost 
at all seasons. It is a plant which is variable 
in colour, and some forms are far more attractive 
than others, the following being the normal con¬ 
dition : The spike bears from three to six flowers, 
and i9 semi-erect, each flower being between 
2h inches and 3 inches across, the sepals linear- 
lanceolate—that is to say, long and somewhat 
narrow. They are chestnut-brown, with a few 
transverse streaks of green at the base ; petals 
pale-yellow, changing to deeper or paler yellow 
in different varieties ; the upper half clear, but 
the basal half is profusely spotted with red¬ 
dish-brown ; the lip heart-shaped and pointed 
in front, of the same yellow ground as the 
petals, and, like them, spotted variously with 
chestnut-brown. The shape of the lip has led 
to its being mixed or confounded with 


O. cobdatum, from whioh, however, it is 
quite distinct, and to which, when placed aids 
by side, it has not the slightest resemblance. I 
shall be glad to And these remarks have been 
the means of awakening some of my readers to 
the merits of this fine old plant, and I do hope 
to see it more esteemed than it is at the present 
time. It is curious, after being in cultivation 
for half a century, it should be quietly shelved 
as something old and useless. There are too 
many fine old plants served in this fashion, 
many of which will have to be introduced 
again and sent out as new plants of the season, 
instead of being kept and grown as they deserve 
to be, and should be, in some of the many gar¬ 
dens which are to be found throughout our 
happy England. Matt. Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM VARICOSUM ROGERSI. 
There are but few kinds in this large family to 
surpass this plant for beauty ana decorative 
qualities. The plant is named after Dr. Rogers, 
by whom it was imported some two-and-twenty 
years ago, and who, at that time, lived at East 
Grinstead, in Sussex. The plant introduced by 
Dr. Rogers was purchased from him by the 
Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, and I do not think 
that another plant equal to this was ever intro¬ 
duced. I remember seeing the plant quite well. 
It had 170 flowers on its much-branched panicle, 
each flower measuring upwards of 2 inches 
across the lip, which is of a clear and brilliant 
yellow, the crest alone being reddish-brown, 
the sepals and petals being small, paler yellow 
than the lip, and marked across with dotted 
lines of reddish-brown. This plant was stvled 
a variety of O. varicosum by Professor Reichen- 
bach years ago, and no doubt with a great deal 
of truth, whilst its habit of blooming, too, in 
midwinter endears it to our hearts. Now, of 
course, the plant being so very floriferous and 
the flowers so large, it makes a wonderful show, 
and thus becomes dear to all. The fact of ita 
being so showy causes it to be made so much of, 
and everyone who has the typical plant to sell 
styles it Rogersi, and thus enhances its value in 
the eyes of those unacquainted with its history, 
and thus it is so many of my readers have the 
true Rogersi, whilst I, for the most part, am 
ready to assert this is another of the nursery¬ 
men's dodges. No one would expect to purchase 
the true form of Rogersi at the price usually 
quoted, and thus people find their own level by 
investing in the supposed novelty 

Matt. Bramble. 


PERMANENT BEDS. 

The gradual abandoning of the geometrical gar¬ 
den for the freer and, to my thinking, preferable 
plan of bold, isolated beds, scattered here and 
there at intervals over the lawn, has had the 
effect of greatly increasing the variety of plants 
used in the embellishment of the flower garden, 
for, whereas with a formal design particular 
Bhades and lines of colour are necessarily used, 
the isolated beds are naturally not restricted in 
this way, and may be varied at the will of the 
planter. Thus it is that a class of plants is 
rapidly coming to the fore which I may per¬ 
haps call herbaceous bedding-plants—plants 
which, both in flower and foliage, seem to lend 
themselves as readily to the summer decoration 
of the flower-garden as Pelargoniums, Calceo¬ 
larias, Lobelias, and the like, and possess the 
merit wanting in the latter of being as useful 
for the indoor vase as the flower-bed. I am 
gradually working this class of plants into 
many of the beds, and find they are more appre¬ 
ciated than the short-lived and tender summer 
bedding-plants, any of the last-named, if associ¬ 
ated with the perennials, being used sparingly. 
As the selection of the permanent plants for a 
display in the summer of 1889, and the site they 
are to occupy, may be considered at any time 
when the weather is favourable, it may not be 
out of place to draw attention to a few useful 
things. 

Hydrangea paniculata gran diflora is a 
capital subject for a large bed, and makes a 
splendid show during the greater part of the 
summer. The whole of the bed may be filled 
with it, or perhaps the better plan is to have 
large clumps of the Hydrangea interspersed 
with smaller groups of some taller and lighter 
flowering plant, as Galtonia candicans, the 
Sweet Tobacco, or Gladioli in variety. The 
Hydrangea, which requires rather hard annual 
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pruning, weakly growths cut clean out, and the < 
strongest shoots headed back to a good bold eye, i 
can be increased from cuttings of tne ripe shoots I 
firmly inserted in a cold frame in a mixture of ! 
leaf-soil and sand. Another plant that makes a s 
good bold bed, and is very conspicuous in the i 
flower garden, is 

Yucca filamentosa, which should not be 
planted too thickly, and is seen to the best 
advantage in a dense carpet, such as Stonecrop 
or Camomile. It can be readily increased from 
aide-shoots or suckers, and a supply should 
always be at hand in nursery-beds to fill up any 
gaps that occasionally occur; indeed, these 
nursery-beds are almost indispensable to the 
herbaceous flower-garden. The blooms of the 
majority of the double Pyrethrums are highly 
ornamental besides being very useful in a cut 
state, and a bold and effective bed can be formed 
with large blocks of these Pyrethrums, the 
intervening spaces being filled with the Pheasant- 
eyed or other variety of Pink, whilst other large 1 
beds can be treated in a similar manner with 
blocks of Sisyrinchium californicum, and a i 
groundwork of Countess of Kintore Viola, or ' 
some dwarf Veronica. Irises, Phloxes, and 
summer-flowering Chrysanthemums are all 
amenable to similar treatment, and the planter 
will have no difficulty in finding plenty of 
dwarf herbaceous plants that will associate with 
them. _ E. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

POTTING LILIUM BULBS. 

No bulbs suffer more from being kept out of the 
soil for weeks after they ought to be in it than 
Liliums, and I would advise all who have to 
purchase their bulbs to lose no time in doing so 
and getting them potted at once ; for if they 
make no visible progress for some time, they are 
none the less slowly but surely working under 
the soil, and gathering up strength for making 
rapid progress when the active growing season 
arrives. Lilium auratum is imported in very 
fine bulbs to this country, that cannot fail to 
make a fine display if they receive anything like 
rational treatment. The way I treat them is to 
procure the bulbs as early as possible and pot 
them at once, then keep them quite cool, so 
that they may fill the soil with roots before they 
;nake much top growth. The soil I use is rather 
light, sandy loam, or partially rotten turf, a 
little leaf-mould, or rotten hot-bed manure, and 
Bilver sand. The size of pot is regulated by the 
size of bulbs—viz., for moderate size bulbs 5-iuch 
pots do well, and for larger ones fl inch or 7-inch 
pots—or if three bulbs are used in one pot, 
10-inch or 12-inch pots may be employed. But 
in all cases plenty of drainage must be given, on 
this a little of the roughest soil, then a little 
fine, and on this the bulbs are set, putting a 
good handful of silver sand over each bulb, and 
then covering with soil, leaving the pots about 
three quarters full, to allow for top-dressing 
when the tops have made some growth and the 
surface roots appear. Great care is necessary 
in watering Liliums, especially until grow'th is 
well advanced. But if these simple rules are 
attended to, either L. auratum, longiflorum, or 
speciosum may be grown to the greatest per¬ 
fection, and few plants repay the attention 
bestowed on them better. I may add that they 
more frequently suffer from getting too much 
heat, and thereby becoming drawn up and 
weakly, than from being fully exposed to plenty 


9582. — Growing Cyclamens. — Cycla¬ 
mens are easily grown from seed, which is best 
sown in the early part of November in sandy 
soil, plunging the pan in a brisk bottom-heat in 
the Cucumber or Melon-house, and covering it 
with a piece of glass to keep the soil moist. 
When the seedlings appear al>ove the soil place 
the pan on a shelf close to the glass in the same 
house, or in one of a temperature not lower than 
60 degs. at any time. When the plants have 
about three leaves each prick them off into other 
pans, or pot the strongest singly in thumb-pots 
—those 2£ inches in diameter—using soil com¬ 
posed of half loam, peat, and leaf-soil, with a 
good sprinkling of silver sand. Return them to 
their previous position, where they may remain 
until the end of March, when a place in the 
greenhouse close to the glass should be given 
them, shading from bitfght |ua. ^ pots 


are full of roots the plants should have another 
shift, the largest into 4-inch pots, using this 
time a compost of two parts loam to one of leaf- 
soil and horse-dung, the latter half a part. A 
slight sprinkle of bone-dust and sand will assist 
in keeping the compost open. Early in June 
the plants should have the benefit of a cold 
frame under a north wall, where they may 
remain until the end of August, when a light 
position in the greenhouse should be given them. 
—vS. P. '_ 

PITCHER-PLANTS (NEPENTHES). 

I am asked by “ S. W.” if these plants can be 

f rown in an Orchid-house, and if so, w’hich are the 
est kinds ? That they can be so grown is without 
doubt, and I should advise him to grow them in 
baskets, and hang them over the pathway at such 
a height as to leave a clear gangway, and also 
in order that the plants may be frequently 
sprinkled from the syringe, as when in such a 
position it can be done without wetting the 
Orchids. The soil to plant these in is rough, 
lumpy, fibrous peat; to this may be added a 



The two-spurred Pitcher-plant (Nepenthes bica’.carata). 


little light, turfy loam and Sphagnum Moss. I 
know’ loam is objected to by many, but I have 
found that the plants like it; but it must be 
light and turfy. As to what kinds to grow, 
this is quite another affair, as there are such an 
immense lot of kinds ; but a few of the best are 
named here. N. Rafflesiana, pitchers large, 
richly blotched and spotted with purple, with 
broad, crested w r ings ; N. Outramiana, pitchers 
deep-green, heavily marked witli crimson ; N. 
bicalcarata (here figured), pitchers rounded, of 
a plain sanguineous-red, with green rim ; N. 
Mastersiana, pitchers long and large, deep 
vinous-red, a very fine form ; N. Williamsi, 
pitchers somewhat small flask-shaped, nearly 
covered with reddish-crimson ; amongst rarer 
kinds we have N. sanguinea, with large pitchers, 
and wholly of a rich blood colour; N. Rajah, 
with very large pitchers and large reflexed 
margin to the mouth ; N. lanata, pitchers green, 
shaded with reddish-brown ; N. albo-margmata, 
pitchers at first green, changing with age to 
crimson, and alw r ays with a marginal band of 
white ; N. Northiana, a very large and hand¬ 


some pitcher, with broad, reflexed margin, and 
heavily blotched with reddish-purple ; and many 
others. Matt. Bramble. 


9630. —Flowering creepers for a 
warmed conservatory.— Where light is 
abundant there are plenty of handsome and 
useful subjects suitable for a south wall in such 
a position, among them being Roses, Helio¬ 
tropes, Ivy-leaved and other Pelargoniums, 
Plumbagos, and the lovely and fragrant Luculia 
gratissima ; but the presence of the Vines over¬ 
head alters the case altogether, and under the 
circumstances only such things as do not re¬ 
quire a large share of light can be expected to 
succeed. Camellias w’ill probably suit your 
purpose best ; they are at all times handsome, 
whether in flower and leaf, and if properly 
planted, and not too heavily shaded, are toler¬ 
ably sure to succeed. Any of the Orange or 
Citron tribe would also be suitable, and of these 
the fragrant blossoms are often much prized ; 
while, when in fruit, they are more effective 
still. Lastly, Habrothamnus elegans and H. 
fasciculatus would be sure to do well, and, 
flowering in the winter, are valuable ; but t hey 
must not be grown too strong, or there will be 
more foliage than flowers.— B. C. R. 

- If the foliage on the Vines is thick it is diffi¬ 
cult to get many flowering creepers to give satis¬ 
faction. Plumbago capensis is one of the best for 
such a position; it will stand the heat of a vinery 
where Muscat Grapes are solely grown, and in 
such a position it flourishes amazingly. This 
climber does much better planted out than in 
pots, the growth being so much more free, and, 
consequently, flowers are borne in greater pro¬ 
fusion. A border 18 inches -wide, as much deep, 
filled with loam and leaf-soil, three parts of the 
former to one of the latter, sufficient lime-rub- 
bish or charcoal to keep the whole porous, will 

§ row this plant to perfection, providing abun- 
ance of water be given to the roots -when in 
active growth, and occasionally good doses of 
liquid-manure will be of much service in pro 
moting liberal growth. Cuttings in spring, 
strike readily in bottom-heat, or a young or old 
plant may be put out at the same time. 
Encourage all growth, which should be fastened 
to the wall until it is covered, when all shoots 
afterwards may be allowed to hang loosely; 
these flowering at every point. This method of 
training the plant is much better than tying all 
growth closely in to the wall, which is not in 
keeping with its natural tendency—a trailing 
habit. After the wall is covered, an annual 
pruning of all growths from the face of the wall 
should be resorted to in the autnmn to within 
one or two eyes of the main stem, when abun¬ 
dance of shoots will be the result of this pruning. 
Bignonia Chirere succeeds well in a warmed con¬ 
servatory when the shade from the Vines is not 
too dense. It is best planted in a border similar 
to the Plumbago, with the addition of some 
peat and sand to the soil. Vigorous syringing 
of the foliage during the summer is needful to 
keep it clean. In fact, all climbers are much 
benefited by a constant use of the syringe when 
growth is being made, to not only prevent the 
spread of insect life, but to give the leaves a 
better appearance by cleaning them from dust 
and other dirt. Hoy a carnosa will succeed in 
such a position, even if the shade is dense ; the 
i foliage is of such a thick, leathery nature that 
shade does not interfere with its growth or 
! flowering propensity, which is quite free wdien 
| once well established. Abutilon Boule de 
, Neige will also do capitally, and will produce 
abundance of blooms at Easter, and other times, 
when of much value for decoration of churches, 
&c. Passiflora Constance Elliott should flourish 
in such a position as that named. Choisya 
ternata will do admirably to cover the lower 
part of the wall. Its foliage is dense, dark-green 
in colour, the blooms pure-white and very small. 
It grows rapidly in almost any kind of soil, and 
strikes readily from cuttings.—S. P. 

9629.— Culture of a Camellia.— fhe 
proper time to prune a Camellia is directly after 
• the flowering is past ; but, except to get young 
| plants into shape, the less the knife is used 
I among the plants the better. Cuttings of 
1 the half-ripened shoots about 4 inches long 
| will root with moderate freedom in the spring 
I or early summer, keeping them rather cool 
at first, and plunging in a moderate bottom- 
heat as soon-as t,he fjut^ngs are callused. 
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But plants raised in this way are seldom 
sufficiently vigorous to be really satisfactory ; 
the usual and much the best method pursued 
being to graft scions of the desired variety into 
stocks raised from seed or cuttings of the strong¬ 
growing single-flowered kinds. Some of the 
single and semi-double varieties produce seed 
freely, and those seedling plants, which are 
easily raised in an ordinary greenhouse, make 
the best of stocks. But the grafting is a more 
difficult matter, and to be successful requires to 
be done in the close and moist atmosphere of a 
propagating or forcing-house, as well as some 
amount of experience and skill. Where only a 
few plants are wanted, the best way is to pur¬ 
chase them already grafted and beginning to 
flower; but there is no harm in your experi¬ 
menting a little with cuttings or seedlings, &c., 
if you feel inclined to do so. —B. C. R. 

9628.—Variegated plants for a cold 
greenhouse. —The absence of any artificial 
heat will prevent the growth of many inte¬ 
resting plants which only need sufficient 
heat to keep out the frost. The best plants, 
however, under the conditions will be Araucaria 
oxcelsa, Aralia Sieboldi, Chamserops excelsa, 
Grevillea robusta, Phormium Colensoi, and 
Dracaena congests and indivisa. The above are 
all green foliage plants. The following have 
variegated leaves : Eulalia japonica variegata. 
Phormium tenax variegatum, Yucca aloifolia 
variegata, Coproema Baueriana variegata, Eke- 
agnus variegated forms, and Agave americana. 
—S. P. . 

9645. —Moist atmosphere in a small 
greenhouse. —The temperature you give is 
much too high at this season of the year for the 

S eneral collection of plants in an ordinary green- 
ouse. If it is advantageous to keep up the 
heat of on intermediate house, you require slate 
staging and shingle, or Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, 
on which to stand the plants in pots on. I pre¬ 
sume you have already ordinary staging ; but 
you do not mention the shape. If you can fix 
battens or boards to the outsides of staging, 
with the upper edges 3 inches or 4 inches 
above the level of the staging, then lay thick 
common slates, lapping each other on the stag¬ 
ing, on which place about 3 inches of Cocoa-nut- 
fibre ; this will prevent the moisture in the pots 
evaporating so quickly, and, consequently, will 
give a moist atmosphere for a longer period. 
To create more moisture get two or three gal¬ 
vanised or stout tin troughs, made to fit on to 
flow-pipe in greenhouse, each from 2 feet to 
3 feet long, according to size of house, and 
keep them filled with water as required. But 
too much moisture, at a season when much air 
cannot be given, causes many things to damp 
and rot.—W. H. 

9676. —Raising Carnations from seed¬ 
lings. —Drain the pots well, and on the drain¬ 
age place a couple of inches of rough turfy soil; 
then fill the pots to within half an inch of the 
top with sandy loam and leaf-mould in about 
equal parts, passed through a J-inch sieve and 
pressed firmly into the pot. Sow the seeds 
thinly, and cover each pot with a square of 
glass. Harden off when up and prick off into 
nursery-beds. The seeds may be sown any time 
during the spring. I generally sow in March in 
a frame.—E. H. 

-These are easily raised from seeds. Sow in any 

fine, rather light soil, about the first of April, in pots or 
pans. I use a compost of two parts loom to one of leaf- 
mould. The pots or pans are plunged in a gentle hot-bed, 
and the seeds will vegetate in a week, or at the latest ten 
days. Prick the young plants out in boxes when the seed- 
leaves are fully developed.—J. D. E. 

9669. — Growing Mosses in pots.—I 

presume “Anxious 7 ’ is referring to the Club 
Mosses (Selaginellas). These are very easily 
propagated and grown in pans or pots. Pieces 
of tne young fronds (just the tips are the best), 
dibbled thickly in pots filled firmly with sandy 
peat and leaf-moula, will soon form roots if kept 
in a close, shady house or pit at a temperature 
of 50 degs. to 60 degs. The pots must be well 
drained, and the soil in which the cuttings are 
planted must be kept moist. Cuttings may be 
inserted any time from this on to April.—E. H. 

9553.—Some good Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums. —If “ Novice ” would take my advice 
he would steer clear of singles, and get some 
good semi-doubles. I have tried both singles, 
doubles, and semi-doubles for the last four or 
five years, and I have now got some splendid j 
varieties of semi-doubles^ and I give a jlist of | 
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them and their colours—namely: Prince Van 
Hamholt (grand truss, white), Le Cygne (white), 
Mr. Gladstone (light-crimson), Gustave Widi- 
man (a grand scarlet), General Millot (dark- 
scarlet), F. V. Raspail (dark-scarlet)—the above 
three scarlets all vary a shade in colour— 
General Billot (bright magenta-shaded orange), 
►Surpass Edward Parker (bright-rose and 
salmon), Hollyhock (dark crimson, shaded 
orange), Madame Crousse (bright rosy-purple, a 
very free bloomer), Dr. le Dufour (bright- 
magenta), Lord Derby (a grand dark-pink), 
Madame Thibaut (light-pink), Wonderful (crim¬ 
son), Constance (rose), Rubis (rose-colour). 
Now, if “Novice” will get the above, he will 
have got a grand selection.— An Amateur. 

9612.— Frosting or colouring glass.— Knock out 

the old glass, and if you wish to get all the light you can 
use white, or you can have a pink tint of cathedral glass. 
It is a waste of time to frost or colour glass in a green¬ 
house.—O. S. 

9635.— Covering the back wall of a vinery. 

—For this purpose nothing nearly so suitable as Camellias 
can be found. They will not interfere with the Vines, nor 
the Vines with them, and though the blooms do not 
realise so much as formerlv, fair prices may often be 
obtained, especially for the double white, grown so as to be 
got in early in the season.—B. C. R. 


HOUSB & WINDOW GARDENING. 

FLOWERS FOR HOUSE AND ROOM 
DECORATION. 

Flowers now form such an important addition 
to the decorations of the house, and are, more¬ 
over, used in such profusion, that the gardener’s 
resources are often taxed to the utmost to meet 
the still increasing demand. Not only are 
flowers in request for the dinner-table, boudoir, 
and sitting-room, but entrance halls, landings, 
and bedrooms are all enlivened by their 

f jresence. Notwithstanding the fact that flowers 
end a charm to all apartments of the house 
when judiciously used, there is, I think, a 
danger of overdoing it in the present system of 
using flowers. A few glasses or jars placed in 
advantageous positions, and naturally and 
gracefully furnished, are, I consider, far more 
pleasing to the eye than a large number placed 
upon almost every available table, ledge, or 
cabinet top. Crowding is invariably the evil to 
be guarded against in all our floral arrangements. 
When 

Large vases and epergnes of mixed flowers 
were in vogue, four times the requisite quantity 
of material was used in filling them, and now' 
that the mixed vases are happily being super¬ 
seded by simple glasses filled w ith flowers and 
consisting only of one or two kinds, there 
arises a similar danger of too greatly multiply¬ 
ing the bowls and glasses until they become a 
confused mass, exhibiting neither form nor 
beauty. One certainly has the idea and feeling 
of being surrounded by a host of flowers, and to 
some people this is all they desire, but to others 
—and I would fain think they constitute the 
majority—there are evidently a want of taste 
and a total absence of any definite idea in such 
lavish use of flowers. Unless when entering 
into any formal arrangement for a particular 
room, dinner-table, &c., when they are often 
required in one form or colour, flowers, where 
used in rooms for the pleasure and enjoyment 
of those who frequent them, are more pleasing 
and attractive when simply, though artistically, 
set up, and when the idea of the artist is 
apparent. Much also depends upon the 

Selection of glasses, which should be of 
different sizes and shapes, but always of plain 
or simple pattern, clear glass being the best. 
Jars and bowls are suitable for some things. 
Whatever description of receptacle is used it 
should be chosen with a view to show the flower 
in its proper character. Roses, Dahlias, Chrys¬ 
anthemums are not suitable flowers for small, 
flat glasses, as their stems have to be so much 
shortened as to be scarcely visible. They should 
have glasses that will accommodate from 
4 inches to 6 inches of stem, otherwise they are 
shorn of much natural beauty. Small glasses 
are better suited for Primroses, Snowdrops, 
Violets, and Squills. Open-mouthed glasses 
somewhat like a tall tumbler are well adapted 
for arranging such flowers as Carnations, Tea 
Roses—especially those that bloom in clusters 
—Daffodils, and Sweet Peas. Orchids should 
always lie displayed to the greatest advantage, 
and as near to their natural position w hen grow¬ 
ing as possible. Lilies, Amaryllids, Nerines, 


and similar things also deserve special attention, 
for no flowers are more valuable and beautiful 
for rooms than these are. 

Flowering shrubs of all kinds look well in 
jars and bowls, as also some of the larger hardy 
perennials. As much, if not more, depends 
upon the thought and judgment exercised in 
cutting the flowers as the taste displayed in 
arranging them w hen gathered. Flowei-s indis¬ 
criminately collected caunot be well sot up ; 
therefore, the decorator should carry in his 
mind when collecting his material the purposes 
for which he requires it, the size and shape of 
the glasses and jars he intends filling, thereby 
greatly reducing his labour, as he knows where 
each handful of flowers is to go, and waste 
through cutting too many is avoided—no small 
consideration at some seasons of the year. To 
find a suitable companion in the form of foliage 
when their own is not available is often & 
difficult matter. More range, however, is 
desirable in this respect. Many fear to go 
outside Ferns and Asparagus stems when 
numbers of beautiful things may be found in the 
shrubbery. Amongst the Barberries are found 
several useful forms. Ivies, too, there are 
without number admirably adapted for mixing 
with flowers, besides many Conifers and others. 

Hardy perennials furnish us with much valu¬ 
able material. Acanthuses, Aquilegias, Spiraeas, 
Ac., are most suitable; then there are the Bamboos 
and Grasses. All these things have long lain 
out of the beaten track of the flower gatherer ; 
however, when once their value is discovered, 
they will not long remain so, but become indis¬ 
pensable. In warm weather the best time for 
gathering is in the early morning, the stems, 
leaves, and petals at that time being charged with 
moisture, and when placed in water soon after 
being cut remain in a fresh condition much longer 
than when picked in the daytime and allowed to 
droop before they can be arranged in the glasses. 
Flow'ers that stand well are always most in 
favour with those who require them largely for 
cutting, for however beautiful some kinds may 
be, if they do not possess in addition lasting 
powers, their value is considerably diminished. 
Nor is this to lie wondered at, seeing the time 
and care which are bestowed upon them. Where 
the means for producing them are limited and 
the demand at the same time great, the gar¬ 
dener is compelled to select only those possessing 
this long-lasting quality. More particularly 
is this selection necessary with those grown for 
producing a supply during the winter months, 
when the blossoms unfold so slowly. It re¬ 
quires a considerable amount of forethought to 
be able to maintain a 

Continuous supply of flowers during the 
winter season in private establishments where 
the other and various departments all claim 
attention, and where, perhaps, the houses are 
not particularly well adapted for the production 
of cut bloom. When the Chrysanthemums are 
done there is a considerable falling off, and the 
value of really late-flowering varieties of this 
flower should be borne in mind when propa¬ 
gating a stock for another year. Amongst those 
I have found to be good late kinds are, Boule 
de Neige, Princess Teck, Hero of Stoke Newing¬ 
ton, Mrs. N. Davis, Ceres, Mons. Lemoine, 
Meg Merrilies, Boule d’Or, Mrs. Charles Carey, 
and two single varieties, one called America, 
and the other Master Charlie. Calanthes are 
valuable for winter cutting, and are easily grown 
by those possessing a stove. Azaleas are good 
things for forcing. Tea Roses yield quantities 
of bloom if the plants have been well cared for 
in the summer and the roots are in good con¬ 
dition ; whilst besides Marguerites, Callas, 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Primulas, and Cyclamens, 
there are many other things not so well known, 
but which should be grown to give variety. 
Among these are Habrothamnus Newelli, Cras- 
sula lactea, Primula obconita, Freesia refracta 
alba, not to mention the many Dutch bulbs 
which are now so cheap and so well adapted for 
cutting. B. 

1691.—Plants for a room.— During the 
winter time a good deal will depend on the 
action of the hot-water apparatus you speak of 
fitting up. If the oil has to be consumed in 
the room, you will have to ventilate constantly 
to keep the air pure. Tough-leaved plants, like 
the India-rubber-plant ana the Parlour Palm, 
may do very well in the winter, as may also the 
double ami single $o^al Pelargoniums, if the 
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plants are in good condition when introduced 
into the rooiii. During the summer you may 
have Fuchsias, Petunias, and any such plants of 
that character that you may prefer.—J. C. C. 


TERRACE GARDENS. 

Tiir question having been asked by two or three 
enauirers as to the best way of planting terrace 
beds, we think we cannot do better than give a 
description of the w'ay in which this is done 
at Heckfield Place, the beautiful country seat of 
the late Lord Eversley. The l*eti^hown in the 
illustration is one of a series of ^ hat may be 
termed architectural beds, which make up a 
geometrical design on a broad terrace garden in 
front of the mansion. In such an important 
position, therefore, it is necessary that the beds 
should be made bright and effective ; and to do 
this well is one of the chief cares of the head 
gardener, Mr. Wildsmith, than whom no one 
knows better the material with which he has 
to work. He knows that there are many 
ways of planting lawn-beds, besides that 
of massing together so many Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias, and other stock material of the 
“ bedder-out.” The terrace bed shown is, we 
consider, an excellent example of how to dll a 
large stone-edged bed so as to look informal and 
graceful, bright withal. The principal plants 
used in this composition are Castor-oil plants, 


S ood as another to them ; but when once a person 
iscriminatcs and makes up his mind whnt he 
wants, and weeds out what he does not want, 
then it is a serious nuisance to have anybody 
take liberties with one’s orders. A minor 
nuisance of the Bame class is that nurserymen 
frequently send plants gratis to compensate for 
carriage, which in many cases one cannot find 
room for, even if anyone cared for them. Nur¬ 
serymen generally are a very worthy class of 
men, and one is often glad of their advice and 
help ; but the things we point out seem, we 
think, in want of revision on their part. Plants 
sent to compensate for carriage are generally 
bod stock. The best way for the nurserymen to 
adopt is to send good plants of what their cus¬ 
tomers want. Their assumption that if they 
have not one thing another will do is often very 
trying to those who expect to get what they 
write for. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY GARDENING. 
Looked at from one point of view, gardening is 
much the same thing everywhere. There is the 
same routine of preparing the ground, seed¬ 
sowing, planting or potting, watering, training, 
and so forth, and in all cases it has the same 
result of bringing one face to face with the mar¬ 
vellous, yet silent, slow, and sure operations of 
Nature, and affording to both the mind and the 



Bed of fine-leaved plants and flowers at Heckfield Place. 

which occupy the centre, giving a stateliness to 
the whole group. Then come Cannas, Abutilons, 
and Marguerites, and over the sides fall in 
graceful tufts dwarf Nasturtiums, Petunias, and 
such-like trailers. Such a mixture is not only 
out of the ordinary run, but extremely effective, 
and when several smaller groups arc seen on a 
faultlessly polished lawn, there is nothiug to 
surpass them in the way of terrace-gardening. 
The same principle of grouping could ne carried 
out even without the stone-edged beds, which, 
being elaborate and costly, are only in keeping 
with a noble mansion. A simple raised bed 
may be made with wood, the most suitable 
being small Larch poles with the bark on, cut 
about 3 feet long, and driven into the ground 
close together, bo as to leave about 18 inches 
above it. Some sort of raised bed is necessary 
to produce the pretty effect which trailers have 
when falling over the edges in the manner 
shown. 


Nursery orders.— Those who order many 
things from nurserymen are sometimes aston¬ 
ished by these gentlemen taking their own view 
of what should be sent, and supplying what was 
not ordered. One has to take some care, there¬ 
fore, in this respect in sending orders, or one 
may have the garden filled with exactly the 
stuff that is not required. A nurseryman’s 
business Bhould be to oblige his customers in 
every way, and if he has not the plants they 
order, or cannot get them elsewhere, it is his 
business to tell them so. Some amateurs may 
not mind this sort of thirtg^if one plan! it as 
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l>ody such pure, w holesome, and beneficial exer¬ 
cise as few, if any, other amusements or occupa¬ 
tions can bestow. But circumstances oftentimes 
make such a difference in results that in practice 
there is found to lie a vast difference between the 
growth of plants where the air is pure and where 
it is heavily laden with smoke, as it always is 
more or less in and near all large cities and 
towTis. Plants love pure air and abundant light 
and Bunsliine ; and where the air is laden w*ith 
particles of soot and deleterious gases, and the 
sky is obscured, and the sun itself too often 
hidden by a visible or invisible pall of smoke, it 
is only to be expected that they will not flourish 
os they do in tne pure air and free light and 
sunshine of a country district. Yet use is second 
nature, and the majority of Londoners scarcely 
ever notice the difference between their smoke- 
blackened and scraggy shrubs and spindly 
flowers and the fresh, bright, and vigorous speci¬ 
mens in the gardens of their country cousins. 
But yet anyone who has tried his hand at 
gardening under the tw'o conditions specified can¬ 
not fail to have been Btruck by the vastly different 
way in which plants behave m towm and country 
gardens. The contrast is not so great in the 
Bummer, when, in the most confined alleys, Ac., 
most things will make an effort to grow, and push 
up a few blossoms above the leaves. It is during 
the winter season, when the days are short and 
dark, and the atmosphere laden with fog and 
smoke from many thousands of fires, that our 
poor floral pets can scarcely exist, and, with a 
very few exceptions, blooming is quite out of 
the question. Even when growm under the 


l 


shelter of a glass-house, with the benefit of 
artificial warmth and careful attention, there 
are but few flowers that will expand in a smoky 
atmosphere from about November until the 
following March, and all that can be done is to 
keep our plants alive in the hope that they 
will gladden our eyes and repay our care by 
blooming in the spring or summer. 

Town-grown plants not only have a far 
harder battle to fight during the winter, but 
possess much less vigour or strength to do it 
with, and if at all weakly, or not thoroughly 
established at the outset, frequently succumb 
altogether. Some, such as Roses, Violets, ami 
others, cannot exist at all in very smoky 
localities, and, however carefully planted and 
tended, they soon droop and die. Others, 
again, will grow fast enough, but bloom 
very sparingly or not at all. I well re¬ 
member trying to grow some Abutilons in a 
greenhouse not far from London-bridge some 
^ears ago. They grew like Palm-trees ; the 
bliage was magnificent, but never a bloom could 
I get from even the usually floriferous Houle 
de Neige until I removed them to one of the 
outer suburbs, wiien they soon sprang into 
flower os if by magic. Heaths, again—the Cape 
and other choice greenhouse kinds, I mean—will 
grow, but I could never get them to bloom ; and 
the pretty Christmas Cherry (Solanum) will 
grow and flower, but seldom or never set a single 
berry. In London, especially, the state of 
things is getting worse and worse every year. 
In some suburban localities building is going on 
at a simply furiouB rate in spite of falling rents 
and the fact that there are thousands upon 
thousands of houses already empty. Most of 
the large market and trade growers are moving 
their establishments os far out into the country 
os they conveniently can, Birnply because they 
find that the “stuff” will not grow, or, if they 
can induce it to grow', cannot bloom under the 
blighting influence of the pall of Loudon smoke 
and fog. In the country rent, rates, and labour 
are all much less than in or near a town, while 
the things succeed better and make much better 
Hpecimens with half the care and trouble. I 
could mention a score or more instances ; but 
among well-known names the Messrs. Low are 
removing as fast as they can from Clapton to 
Enfield, Mr. Bulleu has gone to Bromley, Ladds 
to Swanley, and quite recently the Messrs. 
Veitcli have had to send their seedling Orchids 
to Slough to save their lives. The Chrysanthe¬ 
mums at the Temple are deteriorating every 
year, and only a day or tw'o ago a well-known 
and skilful grawer in South London told me that 
his plants were doing woi-se and worse annually, 
and certainly their appearance boro out his 
statement. A correspondent of one of the horti¬ 
cultural papers was recently complaining that 
what are Known as 

Spring bedding plants were not made use 
of in Hyde and other London porks as they 
should be. I think that the authorities are 
quite right not to attempt much in this 
w'ay, knowing that it would probably end in 
failure. A little more might certainly be done 
in carpeting some of the beds with Sedums, 
dwarf Veronicas, Pyrethrum Tchihatchewi, or 
something of this kind, and in filling them with 
dwarf evergreen shrubs, and thus to some extent 
avoiding the bare appearance in winter that is 
otherwise unavoidable under our present 
system ; and Polyanthuses, coloured Primroses, 
Wallflowers, and one or two others that will 
live and bloom fairly w r ell in a smoky atmos- 

{ )here, might also be planted more extensively ; 
mt such things as Myosotis, Violets, Hepaticas, 
Daisies, and Pansies would only prove a miser¬ 
able failure ; while the beautiful Arabia, Aubrie- 
tias, and Alyssums, that afford such carpets of 
colour in a pure atmosphere, would only bloom 
very sparingly and poorly. Now Hyacinths 
and other Dutch bulbs do not feel the smoke 
and fogs of winter at all, and opening their 
blossoms much more quickly, give a much 
brighter and better effect tlian those before- 
mentioned plants could ever do under such cir¬ 
cumstances. But still, let none of my reoders 
despair. Something can alw’nys be found that 
will grow and bloom in the dingiest back-yard 
in London or Manchester ; and, after all, a little 
accomplished under adverse conditions is quite 
os praiseworthy as a great deal done where all is 
plain sailing. If we here in town cannot grow 
Roses and Violets, we can have our Chrysan¬ 
themums, Dahlias, Asters, Auriculas, Marigolds, 
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and many more. Cultivate something that will 
grow and bloom, give it the best of soil and 
thoughtful care, and under almost any circum¬ 
stances it will repay you, and prove a source of 
pri le and pleasure. B. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


9730. — Planting 1 Rosea and sowing Cauli¬ 
flower seed. —Would “ J. C. C.or Home one else, 
kindly state if February would be too late to plant Hybrid 
Perpetual Hoses ? Also, when would be the best time to 
sow Cauliflower seed ?—Fourtbsk-tearolp. 

9731. — Moving a large Yew.— I have a fine 
English Yew, about 10 feet high, which I am desirous of 
moving to a very exposed position on a slope facing north¬ 
west. Will someone kindly tell me the proper time, and 
the best way of doing so ?— Lawrence A. Birks. 


Questions.- Queries and answers are inserted in 
O ardrn ino free qf marge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communicatiotis 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side qf the paper only, and addressed to the Editor qf 
Gardening, SI, Southampton-street. Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publish be. 
The name and address qf the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece qf paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance qf date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception qf such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
apainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may qften be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Oardrnino 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


9711.— Scallions and Shallots.—Will someone 

E lease to give ine a few hints as to the culture of these ?— 
lack North. 

9712.—Castor-oil-nlant.— What is the cause of the 
leaves all falling off ? Greenhouse temperature, averaging 
50 degs. —Cricklbwood. 

9713.— Abutilons from seed.—W'ill these flower 
from seed the first year? Are cuttings preferable to 
seed? Any hints os regards culture also will oblige.— 
J. M. B. 

9714.— Soot for Onions.—Will someone please to 
state the quantity of soot that should be applied per acre 
for Onions, the ground having been previously well 
manured?—L. A. B. 

9715.— Camellias in a sitting - room. — Will 
someone kindly tell me if I could grow Camellias in a 
sitting-room that gets very little sun, and if bo, how should 
they be treated ?— Jacko. 

9710.— Black: sulphur. — What is black sulphur? 
Where can it be got ? Can it be dissolved in water—cold 
or warm? How much water is required to dissolve 1 lb. 
of black sulphur?—A. P. 

9717.— Treatment of Cape Heaths.—I have two 
lirge pot8 of Cape Heaths now m full bloom, and would be 
thankful to anyone who could tell me the treatment, as I 
do not want to lose them ?—M. 8. 


9732. — Maiden-hair Ferns In a frame.— I have 
a few plants in a warm frame. Is it the warmth that 
affects them, as they are dying off? I used to keep them 
in a small greenhouse (cool); but thought the frost might 
touch them.—M. 8. 

9733. —Aquatic plant for a greenhouse.—I 

have a small slate tank, 25 inches by 21 inches, by 14 inches 
deep in a warm greenhouse. What would be a good 
aquatic plant to grow in this, and would it be injurious to 
the ^plant to have gold or other flsh in with it ?— 

9734. — Plants from seed, Ac.—I should be glad if 
someone would kindly give me the name of a few good 

lants that I could grow from seed for table and green - 
ouse decoration, and for grouping at flower shows ? I 
have a stove and greenhouse, Ac, Could I grow C-aladiums 
and Dracaenas? - Stoker. 

9735. — Packing Carnations.— Will someone kindly 

S ive me some information about packing Carnation- 
owers to send by post or rail for sale ? And I should lie 
also glad to know the names of any florists having shops 
in London who would be likely to buy good Carnation- 
flowers in the summer ?—OWLet. 

9736.—Heating a Cucumber-frame.—I should 
feel obliged if “ B. C. R.” would kindly give particulars 
how to heat a Cucumber-frame with flue and pipes ? The 
size I intend to build it is about 10 feet by 8 feet. I can 
manage the building myself, and with some advice I think 
I can manage the heating.—T. F. 

9737.— Treatment of Ind la-rubber-plants.— 
I have two large plants of these which have been doing 
well until about a week ago, when the leaves began droop¬ 
ing, and now they are turning brown. They are in a very 
large cool greenhouse. I should be grateful to anyone 
who would tell me what to do ?—M. 8. 

9738.— Young Potatoes.— I have grown Rhubarb 
and Seakale very successfully in a small dark cellar with a 
temperature of 60 degs. from a stove near. When they 
are over, can I grow young Potatoes in ths same place ? 
What kind is best, and is water required, as none is used 
with the Rhubarb and Seakale?— Blackbkrrt. 

9739.— Green-fly on Tulips.— I am horrified to find 
all my Tulip plants covered With green fly. They are only 
a couple of inches above ground. Narcissi in bloom are 
quite clean, so are all the plants in the greenhouse, and 
in a sunny window where the Tulips also arc. Is not this 
very strange? I have sj-ringed with soft-soap. What else 
can I do ?— Ignoramus. 

9740.— Treatment of Iris stylosa.— Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me what is the proper treatment of 
this Iris? I have two large clumps of it against a south 
wall, where thev used to blooin very early ; but have not 
done so for the last two seasons. It has been in the same 
place for many years. Should I move and divide it, and 
when ?— P. J. Newton. 


9718. — Phlebodium aureum.— Can anyone tell 
me why the leaves of my plant are nearly all of them 
turning* brown ? I kept it watered regularly, and in a 
temperature of 50 degs.—C ricklewood. 

9719. — Guano on a lawn-tennis-court.— What 
quantity of Guano should be applied to a lawn-tennis- 
court to strengthen and improve the Grass? Would any 
other application answer better?—J. R. 

9720. — Making a lawn.— I want to make a small 
lawn. Which would be the best way—to sow Grass-seeds, 
or turf it ? If I sow it down in the middle of March, when 
would it be fit for walking on ?— Harry Hall. 

9721. — Making a tennis-lawn on a clay soil. 
Should the soil under the turf of the field lie stripped off 
and ashes spread, or should the subsoil be drained ? The 
field is very nearly level, and old pasture.— Yac. 

9722. — Management of a Thyme border.— 
Would someone kindly give me information as to the 
culture of a border of Thyme ? When to set it, and when 
t > clip it in the summer time ?—Nbw Beginner. 

9723. — Liilium aura turn.—I potted several of these 
lovely bulbs about a fortnight ago, giving them a moderate 
watering at the time. They are in a greenhouse heated to 
60 degs. Ought 1 to water them much now? —Cricklewood. 

9724. —Dressing for a spring Onion-bed.— Will 
someone kindly tell me the best dressing for a spring 
Onion-bed to prevent maggots? Quantity required for 
3 ox. of seed about, when to apply it, at the time of sow¬ 
ing, or before ?—W. V. 


9725.— Tomatoes in a greenhouse.— I wish to 

5 row Tomatoes in a greenhouse, and to have fruit ripe from 
une to September. What are the best sorts to grow for 
this purpose, and when should they be planted?— Ama¬ 
teur, Cumberland. 

9726.—Planting Vines.—I Wish to plant two Vines 
in a greenhouse. The border is 8 feet long and 6 feet 
wide (3 feet inside and 3 feet outside). Will someone 
kindly say the best time to plant, and best sort ?— Ama¬ 
teur, Cumberland. 

9727.—Pruning Roses in a cool-house.— Will 
someone kindly inform me which is the best time to prune 
Roses in a cool-house, such as Margchal Niel, Edith 
Gifford, Niphetos, Rubens, Ac., and if they must be cut 
bock hard ?— Ciil rruca. 


9728. — Grafting ISplphyHums. — Will someone 
kindly give me his experience in this matter? I have 
some one-year-old plants of the Pereskia, which 1 want to 
graft the Epiphyllum on. Which is the best time, and 
how to proceed ?— Pereskia. 

9729. — Pruning Clematises, Ac.—Will any reader 
of Gardening kindly inform me when is the proper time 
to prune ClemntiB Duchess of Edinburgh ana Beauty of 
Worcester, and how to prooeed ? Also what section each 
varietv belongs to?—Jo' 
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9741. — Cleansing Vines in a vinery.—Will 

some reader of Gardening please oblige me with a recipe 
to make a solution to paint Vines with to keep off the 
mealy-bug, and say also if the eyes of the Vines should be 
painted or not? Also what would be the best thing to 
wash the inside of the roof to keep it clear of spiders, Ac. ? 
—East Worcestershire. 

9742. — Pampas Grass.— I am anxious to get this 
Grass in flower, and have had a plant in my garden for seven 
oreight years, which has grown strong and looks noble, even 
though it has not bloomed. Is there anything I can do to 
induce it to throw up flower-stems? Also now must I 
proceed to raise young ones from seed? I have tried 
several times and failed.—T. J. 

9743. — Treatment of Pancratlums.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me what treatment Pancratiums should 
have? I have some strong bulbs which inorease, and 
grow healthily ; but I cannot get them to blow. I have 
tried them in stove and greenhouse, and dried them off in 
the autumn. Should they be repotted ? They are not at 
all crowded, and have been in their present pots two 
years. —Caramel. 

9744. —Araucaria branches turning brown. 

—I have a fine Araucaria, from the stem of which, during 
the past summer, a kind of resin exuded, and now the 
lower branches are turning brown. I should be glad to 
know when they should be removed, and also if any treat¬ 
ment can be recommended for the preservation of the 
tree ? It stands on Grass amongst flower beds. The soil 
is strong and wet.—W. W. 

9745. —Grafting Pear-trees.— Last spring I had 
grafted six very old Perry Pear-trees in my orchard with 
some of the finest eating table fruit. Many of the trees 
were quite beheaded. Nearly all the grafts took well, and 
made nice growth last summer. I am now told the bark 
will perhaps never heal over. Is this so ? And will the 
trees require plates to prevent the rain penetrating into 
the heart of the trees ?—Norval. 

9746. — Rose-stocks.— In reference to articles on 
Roses in Gardening, of 7th and also of 21st December last, 
can you inform me what the “ seedling brier " and “ brier 
cutting” referred to are got from? Are they from the 
ordinary’ bog Rose of oqr hedges ? If not, are those from 
this plant good as stocks, ana for what half-dozen or so 
good Roses? A few clear ideas about the above will 
oblige, and also in regard to other Blocks, and where to 
get them ?—8. W. 

9747. —Boiler not working properly.— Will 
someone kindly say the reason my boiler will not heat the 
water in the pipes, of which there are 120 feet ? The boiler 
is a glow combustion one, stands about 2 feet high, and 
is 15 inches in diameter. Say if large enough to heat 120 
feet of 3-inch pipes ? As matters now stand the water has 
to travel round a 25-feet house. If the boiler was at the 
other end the pipes would be in the oentre. Would that 
do better?—w. J. Pj 


9748. — Latte Chrysanthemums for Indoor 

culture.—Will someone oblige me with a list of the best 
late Chrysanthemums for indoor cultivation ? Especially 
I want late white, yellow, salmon, and orange-red, and 
Japanese and incurved varieties. Is Bob the best and 
latest Pompon ? What of Julie Lagravfcre ?— Crossways. 

9749. — Treatment of an Arum Lily.—Would 
any reader of Gar deni no kindly tell me the best treatment 
for an Arum in a town room ? ’ I have neither garden nor 
greenhouse. I do not know how old my plant is, as I hare 
only lately bought it. It stands 3 feet high, and has four 
leaves, with a fifth unfolding. Should it be kept wet with 
water in a saucer, and would a little ammonia put in the 
water occasionally, os I give it to my Pelargoniums with 
very good results, be beneficial?— Walrus. 

9750. —TorntgOM In a greenhouse.—I am about 
to erect a greenhouse (lean-to, moderately heated) in 
Lanarkshire, and in addition to ordinary' greenhouse 
plants, I purpose reserving a considerable space for 
Tomato culture. It will be obliging if any reader will 
inform me whether any special construction or arrangement 
of the building would be advisable for this purpose. Can 
Tomatoes be grown satisfactorily by placing them in pots 
or boxes along the house wall—that is, furthest from 
sunshine ?— Lanark. 


9751. — Late pruning of Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses.— Con anyone kindly give me any information on 
the late pruning of H.P. Roses? It is usual, 1 know, to 
prune at the end of March ; but using the knife at that 
time, as a rule, brings the best blooms at least a week too 
early for the Rose shows. Would delaying the pruning 
until the end of the first week in April damage the trees by 
causing them to bleed, as the sap would then be flowing 
so strongly? Any other information on late pruning would 
be thankfully reoeived.—A. J. W. 

9752. — Flowering plants for a cool conserva¬ 
tory .—I shall be grateful for any suggestions for flowering 
plants for a cool conservatory ? I have the useful plants 
Dracnnas, Aspidistras, Ferns, Ac. I want some colour, 
and prefer tall plants, some of which I ooukl bring into the 
drawing-room and hall. I have some Nicotiana and Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums ; the latter trained in pyramids. I 
want other things. Could I grow yellow Marguerites and 
any kind of Sunflowers ? I like the brightness of yellow 
flowers.— Ignoramus. 


9753.— Hardiness of and planting Lilies.— 

Will someone kindly tell me if any of the following 
Lilies are not perfectly hardy, and also the proper time 
to plant them?—Bateman niae, eximium, Krameri, longi- 
florum, Japonicum, Martsgon, pyrenaicum, epecto- 
suin album, s. album coryinbiflorum, s. album Knetzeri, 
s. roseum and rubrum, superbum, califomicuin, tigrinum 

S ilendens Leopold!, tigrinum flore-pleno, Wallaces, St. 

runo’s Lily, and 8t. Bernard’s Lily. I should also be very 
glad of any hints as to the best soil and the proper way of 
planting?—L. A. Birks. 

9754.— Greenhouse for market.— I hare a green¬ 
house (unheated) running from north to south, 50 feet 
long, and 15 feet wide ; heighi of side walls, 3 feet, to ridge 
8 feet 6 inches. I should feel greatly obliged if someone 
would kindly tell me if I could grow the following in it, sa 
I am anxious to make the most of it ? Across the centre 
I have a glass partition. The north end I thought to plant 
Cucumbers at the sides, and train up the roof, and In the 
centre of house a 0 feet bed for Mushrooms. The south 
house I should like to keep for Tomatoes. Any advice 
will be acceptable.—M arket Grower. 

9765.— Flue and hot-water pipes. — Would 

“ B. C. R.” kindly give me particulars at a combination of 
flue and hot-water pipes which he offered in la£t week’s 
number to give “ One in a Fix ?” I ain a mechanic, with 

S lenty of time, and have been experimenting with brick 
ues for the last four years, and have come to the con¬ 
clusion that it answers very much better, with a saving of 
fuel, to have both flue and pipes. There was a very in¬ 
teresting series of articles in Gardening, some time ago, 
on heating small greenhouses with gas; but as I liv in 
the country it was of no use to me. —O. 

9756.— Dlplacus glutlnosus—This plant with me 
frequently begins to droop in the top shoots and gradually 
dies. This, without the least apparent cause, and with the 
usual treatment under which they have thriven for a year 
or two in some cases; in others the drooping will take 
place in young plants. When once the top shoots flag the 

1 )lant invariably dies, and I cannot find out any cause, 
t is not due to fire-heat, because I have lost plants in this 
way, both in a flue-heated greenhouse, and in a very 
favourable window in the house. I should be very’ glad 
if anyone could kindly give me any hint on the subject?— 
E. M. W. 

9757 — Mice attacking Grapes, 4tC.—Can anyone 
kindly recommend any trap or other means of getting rid 
of these small pests ? My Grapes are eaten on their stems 
in the vinery, and my jams destroyed, and the whole 
place defiled in my storeroom and larder. They come tn 
where we can find no holes large enough apparently for 
more than the blade of a knife to pass, and after one or two 
visits decline to enter any trap which we have tried. I 
am afraid of poisons, on account of dogs and cats. Anv 
good advice mil be thankfully received. They are so small 
and active that they frequently slip out after going into 
traps.—A Suftbrkr. 

975a— Phlox Drummondi-I have a long bordar, 

about 50 feet, with a shrubbery at the back, and UH— 
Dahlias (in summer}, Foxgloves, Ac., in front of these. I 
wish to have a continuous band of Phlox Drummondi and 
Seedling Pansies outside all, next the Grass. How can I 
raise the Phlox, so as to have it in bloom in summer ? 
Will It do to sow now in pans in greenhouse, or in a hotbed 
in February ? When I have sown in the open ground it haa 
always flowered too late. The soil is very dry and light. 
Also must the Pansies have been autumn sown ? 1 have a 
good many; but not nearly enough. How close should 
the Phlox*be planted to be effective ?—R. N. 

9759. — Raising Begonia seedlings In a 
room. — I should be most grateful to learn some 
particulars of the sowing and propagating of Begonias 
from seed? I have had no experiences whatever in, 
gardening, am only now laying down one; and have 
no hotbed, greenhouse, or cool-house: but I have a 
room containing a large hot-water cistern, on which I pro¬ 
pose placing the seed-pans and propagating-pans. The 
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room ta utter dark; being on A* noflh rifle ol tW beule. 
Woukl the Begonias do in it? I purpose planting them 
oil on a Cucumber-bed, Kj feet high, in centre of a garden 
doping to south-east. Will my plan succeed?— Anna 
O'PSMFSET. 

9760. — Teooma jasmlnoides and Passi- 

floras. —Will these do well in a cool greenhouse— i.e ., no 
artificial heat at all ? I have a couple in pots in a very 
small greenhouse in the bock yard of a town house in 
Jersey, which gets very little sun in winter. They are 
very straggling, and do not look at all happy ; but I am told 
that all the Bignonia or Tecoma family do not like the 
knife, and that I should most likely loose my plants if I 
attempt pruning in any way. Is this so ? I also have two 
or three Passifloras, Ac., badly in want of more room ; but 
am loath to sacrifice any of them, as if I can only manage 
to save them through another season, I shall most likely 
be able to give them a more congenial habitat.—T ub 
ENTHUSIAST. 

9761. — Sulphur on hot-water pipes.— When a 
mixture of sublimed sulphur, soft-soap, milk, and Tobacco- 
juice is painted on the pipes, a smell of sulphur permeates 
all through the houses. It prevents mildew and insect 
life generally. What vapour is given off when the pipes 
are hot? Is it sulphurous acid gas, or is it particles of 
sulphur atomised, and settles on the leaves of the Vines 
or plants in the other houses ? If the former, why does it 
not destroy the leaves, as all acids would do, and if the 
latter, why cannot we detect under the microscope the 
atoms of sulphur ? To doubt the preparation is not most 
useful would be simply stupid, as for years I have been a 
great amateur grower, and professional gardeners often 
wonder at my results, both in fruit and flowers. I admit 
I know something of chemistry ; but fail to see the work¬ 
ing on the plant life to such perfection.— J. H. Gay. 

9762. — Now Zonal Pelargoniums.— Some three 
•months ago “ B. C. R." gave a list of above in Gardening, 
so I copied out the names, half-a-dozen of the single ones, 
and sent to one that advertised in Gardening ; but 
they ooukl not supply them, the kinds are : R. Dean 
(violet-purple) Souvenir de Marande (pure-white, eye 
mottled), Fiery Cross (fiery-scarlet), Sw&nley White (white), 
Bridesmaid (blush), Countess of Derby (mottled-salinon, 
scarlet centre, white around eye). As I do not want them 
for show purposes, only for greenhouse and window 
deooration, would “ B. C. R.” kindly give me the names of 
some other sorts about the same' colour which would 
answer my purpose ? I have a lot of doubles and singles 
without names, and I want to discard them and get into a 
named class of plants. Also, when should 1 procure rooted 
cuttings of these plants? Any advice from “ B. C. R.” 
would oblige.—M. G. 

9763. — Pruning Vines. — Last March I planted 
several Vines 3 feet apart in a properly prepared trench, 
intending to erect a greenhouse over them ; but it will 
not be oonvenient to build it until quite the end of next 
summer. Now what I wish to know is how to prune them, 
having regard to existing circumstances. Should the 
best shoot of last seasons’s growth be reserved for the 
leading rod or should they be cut down to the ground so 
as to start with a new rod from the bottom, or should they 
be allowed to have entirely their own way for another 
season ? In planting I cut each rod back to 3 feet frQtn 
the ground, and made each fast to a stretched wire. 
During the past season I have not stopped them in any 
way, nor removed any of the eyes, my object being to let 
them make all the leaves possible, believing in the motto 
“ More leaves more roots.I may also state the situation 
is very much exposed, being, in fact, within 200 yards 
from the sea. Locality, Jersey.— The Enthusiast. 


To the. following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

9764. —Gentle heat and bottom-heat (A. B.). 
—A “ gentle heat ” is a moderate temperature, say from 
60 degs. to 65 deg8. “ Bottom-heat” means a hotbed, or 
some other heated material that plants can be plunged in 
in pots, or be stood on. 

9765. —Forms of Odontoglossum Alexandres 

(J. <?.).—Your flowers are very nice forms of this popular 
Orchid; but it is simply absurd for you to say if they have 
not been named, name them for me. Good distinct 
plants can only be found trivial names, and you can give 
them as well as anyone. No one would give your flowers 
distinct names; as well think of naming the different 
sheep composing a flock.—M. B. 

9766. — Cypripedium lnsigne (Matt. 0 .).—You 
name your plant this, but I cannot say if it is right by 
your description. You might send me a leaf. I could 
tell you if it was C. insigne then, perhaps. I cannot 
say at present what your plant is ; but I do not like at any 
time for Fuchsias, Zonal Pelargoniums, and Orchids to be 
together. When I am in a position to do it, I shall be most 
h vppy to give you every information.— Matt. Bramble. 

9767. —Cutting back Zonal Pelargoniums 
(Churruca ).—Presuming that the Pelargoniums are of 
this branch of the family (although it is not distinctly Btated 
to be the case), the best time to cut them back to break 
into growrth for summer blooming, would be in March. 
After they have started well they should be repotted into 
good loamy soil, and be encouraged to grow freely, and 
when well established, they Bhould have abundance of air 
and every ray of light possible to harden the shoots. All 
the flower-buds should be kept picked off until about a 
month or six weeks before they are wanted to be at their 
best. 


9768.— Ferns (G. M .).~It would be much better if you 
were to send the Ferns numbered without names, and 
whatever names you have with them you can alter if you 
choose ; but we do not require the names you have with 
them. The Adiantum is formosuin, and the plant with 
two kinds of fronds is Onoclea sensibilis. It should now l>e 
without fronds, and at rest. The frond with the young 
plants on the tips is Woodwardia radicans,and the Hare’s- 
foot Fern is Davallia elegans. Yes, this will thrive well, 
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9769. —Raising blue Lobelias- from seed 

(E. M. S .\—This is easily done, U you have a little warmth 
at command. Sow the seeds at once thinly in pans or 
boxes filled with light sandy Soil. The seeds should .only 
be slightly covered with* very -line material. Keep 
moderately moist, and the seed will soon germinate. 
When large enough to handle, prick the seedling plants 
off thinly into the boxes or pans, and gradually harden off 
as growih progresses. At bedding-out time plant out in 
clumps. 

9770. — Cypripedium vexlllarium (E. H. S.). 

—This is a hybrid, raised by my old and much esteemed 
friend, Dominy, at the Messrs. Veitch’s nursery, Chelsea 
It was obtained between C. barbaturn and C. Fairrieanyrn, 
and partakes very much of the character of the latter in 
its flowers, and it is still very rare. This may be accounted 
for by its slow growth. The leaves are tessellated. The 
upper sepal is broad, of a vinous purple-green at the base, 
where there are also some streaks of white. The petals are 
deflexed, slightly recurved at the tips. The upper half 
green, and the lower portion white, veined with green, 
and margined purple; lip reddish-brown, stout and 
obtuse. If this is your plant it should succeed in the 
position you have it in. I am pleased to hear of your 
success with Orchids, and am always ready to afford' any 
information. Ido not care for long letters. —Matt. Bramble. 

9771. — Raising bedding Pelargoniums from 
cuttings (E. M. S .).—The best time to strike these is, of 
course, in the month of August or early in September, as 
then they root freely in an open, sunny bonier, and can 
be easily potted up when rooted. They can also, of 
course, be struck in pots or boxes in sandy soil. If you 
have some old stock plants of the desired kinds now, and 
a dry, well-heated structure, at a temperature of about 
60 degs., is also available, the best way w-ill be to cut the 
old plants hard back at once, and make the shoots into 
cuttings, and pot them singly in small pots in sandv soil. 
Place them near the glass, on a shelf or stage, and do not 
water much, only giving sufficient to keep them from 
flagging, and they will soon root; and if encouraged to 
grow on well for a time, hardening off when warmer 
weather comes in the spring, they will make very good 
bedding stuff. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that Ice 
answer queries by post , and that we cannot under- 
take to foncard letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Groce .—Sulphide of potassium or Mildewmors is adver¬ 
tised in this paper.- Win. Me Lachlan. —We know of no 

book that will Kelp you. - Jacko. —ilium!us should do 

well in the position named. Plant the Passion-flower in 

March or April.- J. Mag den. Apply to Geo. Bun yard 

A Co., Maidstone, Kent.- Edward ’ Ward .—Apply to 

Messrs. James Carter A Co., High Hoi bom, London.'- 

Damp .—An article on Pelargonium growing for market 

will appear next week in Gardening. - France ..—Plant 

the St. John’s Wort at once.- S. J. IF.—We see no 

reason why the stove named should not answer the pur¬ 
pose very well. Cricklewood .—Send some of the insects 

that infest the Ferns, and then we can advise you. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

9772-j—L ight Brahma and Cochin China 
fowls. — I have three oldjight Brahma hens. Can any¬ 
one kindly inform me whether they will lay if mated with 
a Cochin cock, and if they can be relied on for sitting ? 
Also are black Cochins considered good layers and reliable 
sitters ’—Glad to Know. 

9773.— Defective egg layers.—I have a pen of 
six Plymouth Rocks and two Black Hamburgh*, with their 
brother as “ boss,” 21 months old. They have been fe d 
chieflv on Maize, with an acre of Grass run, and for a 
month past have been in most robust health Shd condition, 
both plumage and combs in splendid form and colour, yet 
they do not lay; at least, the nests only produce one egg 
about every other day. They do not stray nor lay away. 
Will “ Doulting” kindly advise me hereon ?— Ivylbigh. 

REPLIES. 

9667. — Unhealthy fowls. —The hens 
appear to be suffering from gastritis, or inflam¬ 
mation of the stomach. This disease is some¬ 
times caused by the continued use of stimulat¬ 
ing food, or overfeeding ; and sometimes its 
appearance is due to the presence of acid 
matters, or irritating poisons, or injuries. The 
last-mentioned cause would account for two 
hens only out of a lot being attacked. To cure, 
a little salad oil to prevent constipation should 
be ‘administered, and an injection of the same 
article, or, better still, glycerine, would also be of 
use. A grain each of opium and calomel may 
be occasionally given. The fowls should be fed 
on soft food which has been well cooked, and a 
little Linseed-meal sprinkled over the remainder 
of the food will be an improvement. For drink¬ 
ing purposes lime-water and milk, or Barley- 
water will be best. If the hens continue unwell 
I should kill them, for their presence will do the 
others no good. —Doulting. 

9621.— Keeping Pheasants.—“ B. H.” 
has not a difficult task before him. He should 
select a dry piece of ground, if possible sloping 
towards the south or west, and upon this erect 
a pen some 12 feet or 15 feet square. The sides 
may be made, as he suggests, of wire-netting 
stretched from post to post, or the first 4 feet 
from the ground may be boarded, and above this 
a yard of wire-netting may be used. The latter 
plan is that usually adopted, as it tends to keep 
the birds quieter, and less liable to disturbance 
from outside. I Bhould advise the sides to be 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor qf Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, S7, Southampton-street. Strand , London , W.C. 

Names Of plants.—-Yew Brompton.—ll you will 

send a specimen of the flower we will name it for you.- 

F. G .—Killamey Fern (Trichomanes radicans).'- Sew 

Reader qf Gardening. —Aspidistra lurida vanegata- 

Lily .—Himantophylluni miniatum, - C. H. Reid .— 

l,Selaginella cassia; 2, Adiantum gracillimum; 3, Selaginella 

Kraussiana- W. Mackay Burnett. — 1, Selaginella 

japonica; 2, Pteris tremula var. ; 3, Adiantum cuneatum ; 

4, Pteris serrulata- A Box came without letter or 

name, and contained : 1, Jasminum nudiflorum; 2, Alys- 
sum saxatile ; 3, |Aubrietia deltoides ; 4, Common Lung¬ 
wort (Pulmonaria officinalis). 

Name of fruit.— u. 11. Ladcll . —Pear Brown Beurrtf. 


Catalogues received.—A nnual Cataloguesqf Seeds 

and Plants. M. Cuthbertaon, Rothesay, Scotland.- 

Seed Manual. Jarman A Co., Chard, Somersetshire.- 

Descriptive List of Flower and Vegetable Seeds. Little 

and B&llantyne, Royal Seed Establishment, Carlisle.- 

Flower, Vegetable, Farm Seeds, Ac. Win. Cutbush A Son, 

Highgate, London.- Vegetable Novelties and Rarities. 

Thomas Laxton, Seed Grower, Bedford.- Vegetable, 

Floicer , and Farm Seeds. B. L. Coleman, Sandwich, 

Kent.- Catalogue qf Seeds. W. Page A Co., 60, High- 

street, Wandsworth, London, S.W.- Garden Seeds and 

General Spring Catalogue. Oakenhead A Co., 86, Patrick- 

street, Cork.- Seeds, Plants, Ac. W. Smith A Son, 18, 

Market-street, Aberdeen.- Seeds and Garden Requisites. 

Samuel Yates, 75, Shude-hill, and 16, Old Millgate, Man¬ 
chester.- Annual Guide and Vegetable and Flower 

Seed List. John Green, Norfolk Nurseries, Dereham.- 

Flower and Vegetable Seeds. Charles Allen, The Red 
House Nurseries, Mildenhall, Suffolk. 


“ Gardening Illustrated ” Monthly Parts.— 

Price 5 d.; post free, 8 d. 

“ The Garden ” Monthly Parts. —This journal 
is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this 
form the coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most 
suitable for reference previous to the. issue qf the half- 
yearly volumes. Price Is. 6 d. ; post free. Is. 9cf. 

"Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.— This 
journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in 
which form it is most suitable for reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price 5 d.; post free, M. 


“Hardy Flowers.”— Giving descriptions qf up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred qf the most ornamental species, 
with direction* for their arrangement, culture, Ac. Fourth 
and Popular Edition, Is.; post free, 1*. 3d. 


“The Garden Annual for 1890.”— Contains a 
complete List qf nearly 8.000 Country Seats, Occupiers, and 
Gardeners in the Unitea Kingdom, There is awo the beet 
Trade List published, corrected to date. Price U,-: by 
post 9 it, id, !' 

London i 8T* lcuth*mptOD a ftr««t, Strand; W.C. 


made in lengths of 4 feet or 5 feet, the boards, 
little stronger than mere laths, being nailed to 
a framework which can be let into the ground 
without much trouble. It is then an easy 
matter to take them up at the end of each 
season, and use them on fresh ground the fol¬ 
lowing year. Some gamekeepers trust to clip¬ 
ping the wing as a means of preventing tne 
escape of the birds; others, with more judg¬ 
ment, use tanned garden - netting or wire¬ 
netting of large mesh as a covering for the pen. 
If a shrub or two can be enclosed in the run so 
much the better, as it makes the place more 
natural ; but if this cannot he managed, the 
necessary privacy can be secured by laying a 
few faggots on either side a rail stretched upon 
two posts across the centre of the pen. Under¬ 
neath the faggots a Blight hollow Bhould be 
scooped out to serve as a nest, and the eggs 
ought to be removed each evening. Buckwheat 
and Barley are the best staple foods for breed¬ 
ing birds; they should also be supplied with 
plenty of green food and an occasional allow¬ 
ance of scraps of meat. Pure water should 
always be forthcoming. —Doulting. 

9620.— An unhealthy Game fowl.— 
I think it quite likely that the swollen head 
may be due to the fighting ; but it may also be 
an attack of dropsy of the wattles. In either 
case it would be well to open the wattle at its 
most dependent part with a lance, and clear out 
the contents, afterwards syringing it with warm 
water or a very weak solution of perchloride of 
iron. Unless the bird quickly revives, I should 
not depend upon him for stock purposes in the 
coming season. —Doulting. 

I 9666.— Epidemic among: fowls.—I con- 
| fess I am somewhat puzzled by this query. If 
the comb of a bird turns black, I usually con¬ 
sider there is something amiss with the feeding 
arrangements, and if this be not altered the 
fowls will quickly go the wrong way. It is 
rare, too, to find fowls of any kind which are 
diseased eat freely and look up to the end of 
their lives. Had “ C. 0*0.” told us anything 
of the food used, or the appearance of the inter¬ 
nal organs after death, it might have been 
possible te have given some elue as te the eause 
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of death. As it is, I can only suggest that the 
birds have been over-fed, or have obtained 
access to something of a poisonous nature. In 
either case it would be well to administer doses 
of Epsom salts—half a tea-spoonful every other 
day for five days—and feed sparingly in the 
meantime. Anything lying about which is 
likely to do mischief should be at once placed 
beyond the reach of the fowls.— Doulting. 

W368.- Efirers tasting musty.— Probably the eggs 
were put into a cupboard or box instead of being placed 
on an open ihelf. I remember having a dozen eggs which 
tasted strongly of tallow candles, and found they had been 
put in a cupboard where candles had been previously kept, 
and although the remainder were placed in the open air, 
the taste never went off.—S. Y. U. 

- The fault may be due to one of two 

things : first, there may be something wrong 
with the food ; and, secondly, one of the hens 
may be suffering from some internal disease. 
The latter is scarcely likely, and, at the most, 
could only affect the eggs from one hen. I think, 
however, the food is the cause. An excessive 
amount of meat would be injurious, and likely 
to leave its mark upon the eggs. The querist 
has proved that nothing which the fowls picked 
up in the garden was at the root of the mischief; 
and if ho were to move the hens to a proper 
Grass run now', things would be no better. I, 
therefore, recommend him to alter his feeding 
entirely. Let him give, for the first feed, equal 
parts of Barley-meal and sharps mixed into a 
paste with w’arm w'ater, and at night use a 
little Indian Corn, occasionally changed to 
Wheat. Let all house-scraps be throw'n into 
the hog-tub, or be given away. If a change does 
not then take place for the better, he may take it 
for granted that the hens are useless, and they 
should be destroyed.— Doulting. 

Profitable poultry-keeping.— Taken 
as a whole, “ M. P.’s” account is very satis¬ 
factory. It would, however, carry more weight 
amongst scoffers if further particulars were 
given. First, Does he include in the food 
account any scraps which might have been pro¬ 
cured from other houses besides his own, or 
were the scraps merely the refuse from his own 
kitchen, and that an ordinary one ? Secondly, 
How does he ascertain the value of his eggs— 
w ere they all sold, or does he value those used 
in the house at market price ? It would have 
l>een well, too, to state the number of fow'ls in 
the yard. I throw out these suggestions, not 
because I doubt the statement in any one par¬ 
ticular, but because I know' readers who have 
no faith in poultry-keeping are apt to take 
exception to everything of the kind unless 
matters arc described in such a way that there is 
no loop-hole for escape.— Doulting. 

“ Eggs and eggs.”— Ill keeping poultry 
the number and quality of eggs and obtaining 
a supply at all seasons are the principal things 
to aim at. Yet even this should be strictly 
joined with quality—not mere external size. 
A medium-sized egg is often of more value than 
an extra large one, the yolk being at least double 
in worth to the white. Both should also pos¬ 
sess an excellence of their own. The yolk 
should be mellow, and rich in colour and 
flavour ; the white should be moderate in 
quantity, tender in texture, and semi-transpa¬ 
rent. This is not dependent on freshness, out 
on breed of fowl and judicious feeding. Who 
would expect a choice dish of meat or pie or 
pudding without choice materials ? In the pro¬ 
duction of an egg, therefore, the fowl is the 
cook, and must be enabled to carry out w’hat 
is required. A Game fowl and a Surrey fow'l 
are the best rovers and the best scratchers ; 
they are both active and persevering in search 
of insect food, and when the keeper adds to this 
sweet, varied, and digestible grain, whole or 
ground, the desired end will be attained, but 
not otherwise. Neither the Spanish nor Cochin 
nor Brahma fowl will ever compare with the 
former two ; the third best is, unquestionably, 
the Dutch or Hamburgh fowl. Here is the true 
interest in keeping poultry, which is, probably, 
almost entirely overlooked or indifferently re¬ 
garded, even by those to whom cost is of small 
moment; but when eggs must be bought for 
consumption, it is a well-rewarded wisdom to 
procure them from a farm w’herc these best 
varieties are kept, and where Maize-corn is 
never employed. What is an egg without 
flavour, or with an opaque white as elastic as 
indiarubber, and a yolk as tough as beeswax ? 
These remarks arc offered, not as indisputable 
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but rather to provoke contradiction if authori¬ 
tative, or to load up to a more complete mastery 
of the subject, as well as to arouse general 
attention to it.—C harles Ellis, Lyme Kegk. 


BIRDS. 

t>774. — Canary without feathers.— Can anyone 
please tell me what to do with a canary who has now had 
no feathers on it for eight months ?—A Ix>vbr ok Birds. 


Our readers trill kindly remember that tre are glad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs of plants or garden scenes, especially of gardens of 
a picturesque character. 

Brunning Sc Co.’s Complete Collection of 

( 7 / 6 ) Choice Vegetable Seeds ( 7 / 6 ) 


CONTAINING: 


Peas, for succession, 4 pints 
Beans (Broad), 1 pint 
Beans (Kidney), | pint 
Beans (Scarlet Runners) lpint 
Beet, } ounce 
Borecole, J ounce 
Broccoli, 2 packet* 

Brussels Sprouts, } ounce 
Cabbage, } ounce 
Cauliflower, 1 packet 
Celery, 1 packet 
Carrot, 1 ounce 
Cress, 2 ounoes 
Cucumber, 1 packet 


Herhs, 3 packets 
Leek, J ounce 
lettuce, 2 packets 
Mustard, 1 ounce 
Onion, 2 ounces 
Parsley, $ ounce 
Parsnip, 1 ounce 
Radish, 2 ounces 
Savoy, i ounce 
Spinach, 1 ounce 
Tomato, 1 pocket 
Turnip, 2 ounces 
Vegetable Morrow, 
1 pocket 


We guorantee the above to consist of the finest varieties 
and seeds of best quality, and will forward, securely (lacked 
and carriage free, to any address in the United Kingdom, on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 7s. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED & DESCRIPTIVE SEED CATALOGUE 
gratis and post free to intending customers. 

For the Best COLLECTION OF VEGETABLES (6 varie¬ 
ties), grown from the above Collection, we offer: 1st Prize, 40b. ; 
2nd Prize, 30s.; 3rd Prize, 20s.; open to all. Competitor's Card 
enclosed with each Collection. 

ISAAC BRUNNINC & CO., 

Seed Merchants, 

GREAT YARMOUTH. 

IS. 6d. GARDEN SEEDS. In. 8.1.—New, 

■*. genuine, and well tested. On receipt of Postal Order, 
Is. 6d., or 20 stamps, we will send free to any address loz. each 
of Wheeler's Imperial Cabbage, Hollow Crowned Parsnip, 
White Spanish Onion, and Selected Carrot; Joz. each of Savoy, 
Radish, Early Turnip, ami Broccoli (early and late); 1 packet 
each of Lettuce, Marrow, ami Cucumber, and 6 Pockets 
choice Flower Seeds. Also for Is. extra, 1 packet each of 
Mustard, Cross, New large Tripoli Onion, Pickling Cablioge, 
Borecole Greens, Brussels Sprouts, Leeks, and Cauliflower; 
also a packet of Carter's Stratagem Peas, Dwarf, and a packet 
of Dobbie s Golden Ball Exhibition Turnip. The Two Lota 
for Postal Order, 2s. 6d., or32stamps. Duality guaranteed.— 
GROVES k SON, Wholesale and Retail Seedsmen, Piddle- 
trenthide, Dorchester. 


DU LBS ami SEEDS for Spring Planting.—Ant. 

■D Roozen and Son, of Overeen, Haarlem, beg to announce 
that their new Bulb and Seed Catalogue for Spring, 1800, is 
now ready. It contains full details of their extensive Collec¬ 
tions of Gladioli, Dahlias, Lilies, Begonia, Pieonia, Sinensis, 
and other Bulbs for Spring Planting, and also of a large Col¬ 
lection of Choice Flower Seeds, which can be recommended 
with every confidence. The Catalogue will be sent post free 
on application to themselves direct, or their Agents—Messrs. 
MERTENS k CO., 3, Cross-lane, St. Mary-at-hill, London. E C. 


lWTARGUEKITES, Large, white, yellow, and 
J-I-L blue, 6. Is. 3d; 12. 2s. 3d. See List for 189J.-J. JAMES, 
South Knighton,_Leicester. _ 

O CAR LET CARNATION, GRENADINE 

^ Very effective, fine for cutting, extremely hardy, and ear¬ 
liest to bloom, 12, Is. Bd^-J. CO RNH ILL, Byfleet, Surrey. 

E verlasting peas.— should be in every 

garden. Strong blooming roots, 2, Is, 3d., free.—J. 
CORNHILL, By fleet, Surrey._ 

IA/ ALLFLOWERS. — Harbinger, Saunders’ 

» " new dark, Belvoir Castle, fine bushy plants, Is. perdoz. 
Hunt's Auricula-eyed Sweet William. Is. 6d. per doz. Single 
Pyrethrums, all colours, splendid roots, 2s. per doz. Double 
Pink Daisies, Is. per doz. Imp. Nonpareil Cabtwige plants, 
9d. per hundred. Bath Cos Lettuce, 9d. per 100. Send for 
Seed Catalogue.— CLOW, See d Me rchant , Banbury. 


TJEVONSHIRE ROCKERY FERNS.— Choici 

■hs variety, including Osmunda, 50, 3s.; 100, 5s.; extra large, 
109,_7s., free.—BROWN. B rookader, Kingsker swell. Devon. 

TjOYAL FERN (Osmunda regalis.) — Large 

-Lb roots, 6, 2s.; 12, 3s. ; extra large, 12, 4s.—BROWN, Brook¬ 
ader, Kingskerswell, Devon. 


pH RYSANTHEMUMST—Cuttings, 50 early 

L/ bloomers, Is. 3d.; 50 Incurved, Is. 3d?; 50 Japanese, 
Is. 3d; 50, flower August to January, Is. 31.; 50 
whites, coloured, Is. 3d.; or any above named, 24, 1 
Is. 3d., carriage paid .—T URNER. Thatto-hoath. St. L 


Japanese, 
"1 mixed 
12 sorts, 

____ _ Helens. 

Rfjf) LILIUM auratum given away: 

U\J\J Palm, Begonia, Grevillea, Cyperus, Aralia, Maiden¬ 
hair, 2 greenhouse Fern, Deutzia, Cactus, Calla, Calycanthus, 
12 plants, 2s. 6d. Lilium auratum given away every order. 
Carriage paid.—TURNER, Thatto-heath, St. Helens. _ 

H OOPER’S Bath and West of England Prize 

PANSIES —The finest strain in the world, has been 
awarded upwards of 50 Me«ials by the Royal Horticultural and 
the Botanical Societies of London. Pansy cuttings. Is. 6d 
doz., 12 varieties ; or 2 doz. varieties for 2s. 6d. Seed saved 
from 1,000 exhibition varieties. Is., 2s. 6d. pkt. Carnation, 
Pieotee Seed, saved from show varieties only. Is. 6d., 2s. 6il. 

F kt.; Yellow Ground, Is., 2s. fid. pkt. Auricula seed, saved 
rom named varieties. Is., 2s. fid. pkt. Hollyhock seed, saved 
from named varieties, Is. pkt. Free for cosh.—HOOPER'S. 
Florist, Bath._ _ _ 

"DICHARD SMITH & CO. beg to announce 

-LW that they are continually receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will be happy to 
Biipply any lady or gentleman with particulars, kc.— St. John's 
Nurseries, Worcester. 


“CUT & COME ACAIN.” 


THE MOST PROFITABLE 

CUCUMBER 

IN THE WORLD. 

Handsome, moat extraordi¬ 
nary cropper, very sturdy con¬ 
stitution ; the best vegetable 
we ever introduced. Garden¬ 
ing people come from miles 
round to see the crops and 
verify the remarkable state¬ 
ment which follows. 

A PERPETUAL BEARER AND 
NEVER DIES. 

"He Ranted a house turnip 
yards by four yards with “Cut 
and Come Again." Forty plants 
were used. The Cucumbers, as 
they were cut and sent to market, 
xcert carefully booked. The result* 
are almost incredible. Four 
thottsand eight hundred (4,800) 
marketable Cucumbers were cut 
ami carefully noted in Mr. R s 
book before the crop began to 
wane, and after this many more 
trrre cut until the house had to 
be cleared. The crop was worth 
three or four times as much as the 
house it was grown in." 

Per Packet, la. $ 2s. Od. 
Post fToc. 

Full particulars in our 
CATALOGUE. The entire 
stock is held by us, and 
special prices will ’ be quoted 
to market growers. Early 
application is necessary, as we 
are selling out very quickly 
No stock genuine but ours. 


GARDEN MANUAL. 

with every particular of the 
famous strains of seed we 
offer, post free. 


RYDER & SON, 

SALE, MANCHESTER. 

^THREEPENCE EACH.—Helleborus niger, 

J- Virginian Creepers, Honeysuckles, Sweet Briers, hardy 

a rlamen, Deutzia gracilis, Spines Japonica and nolmata, 
lacs. Jasmines, Ivies, Tritomas, Carnations, Genistas, 
Maiden hair Ferns, kc. ; strong and healthy. One shilling’s 
worth and over post free. —C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 
Winchfleld, Hants._ 

■ROSES ON OWN ROOTS.—One dozen in 12 

-Lu choice sorts, strong plants to bloom coming season, 
carriage free, 4s. 6d.; six, 2s. 4d.—C. 8HILLING, Nursery¬ 
man. Winchfleld. Hants. 

A MATE URSG ARDEN GUIDE.—The beat 

liook on gardening ever published for Amateurs. 100 en- 

K livings, 64 pages, closely printed practical matter on growing 
owers and Vegetables, 7d., post free. Seed Catalogue 
gratis For best Seeds see Shilling's advt., page iii.—C- 
SHILLING, Seedsman, Winchfleld, Hants.__ 

WILSON JUN. AMERICAN BLACKBERRY 

V V produces quantities of large black glossy fruit of delicious 
flavour. Uuite hardy. Strong plants imported direct from 
America, 6, Is. 10d., or 3*. 6d. dozen. Carriage paid.—C. 
SHILLING. Nurseryman, Winchfleld, Hants^ 


T ILIUM AURATUM.—The bulbs I offer 

-Ll tt re hard and sound. 8 to 10 inches round, and are deci¬ 
dedly the best and cheapest ever sold. Repeat orders daily, 
6, 2s. 4d., or ♦«. 6d. dozen. Carriage free.—C. SHILLING, 
Bulh Importer, Winchfleld, Hants. 

HHEAP TO CLEAR.—Primulas and Cine- 

rarias, choice Covent-garden strains, strong plants, Is. 3d. 
per doz.; larger size, 2s. doz. Calceolarias (herbaceous), un¬ 
paralleled strains of gorgeously spotted flowers. Is. 6d. and 
2s. 6d. per doz. Tree Carnations, Miss Joliffe and La Zouave, 
the two. Is. 3d. Chrysanthemum Mdme. Desgrange, earliest 
white, cuttings. 25 for Is., free.—CRANE k CLARKE, Hill¬ 
side Nursery, March, Camhs. 

HARNATIONS A SPECIALITY. — Cheap 

Lf clearance offer of strong layers from open ground, 12 8elfs. 
distinct colours, finest named, 3s. 6d.; 12 striped and flaked 
ditto, ditto, 3s., carriage paid, from—S. ROGERS, NeneNur- 
series, Whittlesea, Peterboro'. _ 

nUTDOOR Own-root ROSES.—Seeds, free, 7 

hr var., 2s. fid.; 30 var., 10s.; 3climbing red, white, yol., Is. 3d.; 
12 var., 3s. Cucumbers, Telegraph (Rol. I. Cardiff Castle, 25,6d. ; 
100, Is. 6d.; 1,000, 9s.. 22 var BROUNT, Rothcrfleld._ 

ri REEN HOUSE COLLECTION.—By far the 

LL cheapest and best ever offered. 3) plants, in 15 varieties, 
including 2 Tea Roses, 3a.; half, Is. 9d. 12 Show Pelargon¬ 
iums, named, 2s. 6d. 12 Tuberous Begonias, good varieties, 
mixe d, 2a., free. -Wy. LOCKHART, Florist, Armagh. __ 

A BEAUTIFUL HARD Y CLIMBER.—Peren¬ 
nial pink Convolvulus, grows 20 ft. in season; festoons 
balconies, kc. , covered with large rosy blossoms all summer; 
2 strong roots. Is. free. Now is best time to plant.— 
‘ - RAYNER, Av • " *• 


J. F. 


, Av onuo-road, Southampton. 


NTIPHETOS ROSE.—For disposal quantity 

•Lv of Niphctos, well furnished stuff in 4-in pots, first-class 
for forcing, 10 h. per doz., worth double.—J. CHURCH, 
Florist, St Martin^road, Norwich. 

E veryone w ft oh a s a~g A r d en should 

consult Fidler's Garden Seed and Seed Potato Catalogue 
for 1890 before ordering his supply for the spring. It will cost 
you nothing but name aud address.—C. FIDLER, Merchant 
Seedsman, Reading. 
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SOWING SEEDS. 

Raising flowers from seed has become such an 
important operation to the gardener, and is, 
moreover, so generally adopted as the best and 
quickest means of obtaining a good stock of 
many tender and hardy plants, that perhaps a 
few hints relative to the mode of sowing and 
after treatment, so as to secure their successful 
germination, may be of service at the present 
time. By means of careful selection, combined 
with the persevering labours of the hybridist, 
many plants have been so greatly improved, 
both in the habit of the plant and the quality of 
the blooms, that seedlings may confidently be 
relied upon to yield a large percentage of good 
flowers of their respective kinds. Therefore, 
propagation by seed is almost entirely depended 
upon now in the place of raising plants from 
cuttings, as seedlings invariably possess a more 
robust habit and constitution than the stock 
propagated by the older methods. 

Seed-growing, too, is now quite a fine art, 
being so carefully carried out in all its details 
that it is a i*arity to find a bad or inferior 
sample sent out by our seedsmen. Notwith¬ 
standing, thousands of packets of seed are 
annually sown from which not a single plant 
ever appears, the seedsmen being frequently 
blamed for their non-appearance. The soil may 
be carefully prepared, the pots or pans filled, 
and the seeds sown according to the instruc¬ 
tions which usually accompany each packet, 
and yet the seeds fail to germinate. This lack 
of success often occurs through placing the pots 
in unsuitable positions, where the atmosphere is 
either too damp or too dry—usually the latter. 
Now, assuming the soil to be in a proper state 
as regards moisture when the seed is sown, the 
character aiul composition of the seeds are very 
soon entirely changed ; they commence swelling, 
and also undergo radical chemical changes. 
When in this stage, if the soil becomes dry, it 
is almost sure to prove fatal to the seeds. When 
failure results from too much moisture, it is 
often brought about through insufficient drain¬ 
age, as the soil, having no roots to keep it in a 
sweet condition, soon becomes sour ana brings 
about the decay of the seeds, more especially 
those of slow growth. 

Before sowing any seeds which are not well 
known or which have previously proved difficult 
to raise, a knowledge of the plant should be 
acquired, and the probable length of time that 
will elapse before germination takes place. 
Each kind of seed requires some special atten¬ 
tion to raise it successfully. It therefore fol¬ 
lows that with the practice, so often adopted, 
of sowing a quantity of different seeds at the 
same time and treating them afterwards in like 
manner, many fail; whereas, if a little thought 
were exercised in treating the different kinds 
according to their natural requirements and 
placing them in positions best suited to their 
germination, a greater amount of success would 
follow. For the purposes of sowing, seeds may 
be divided into two classes—those that succeed 
best when sown upon the surface of the soil, 
and those which require covering more or less, 
according to their size and shape. Surface 
sowing should be adopted for all very minute 
seeds, such as those of the Begonia, Lobelia, 
Gloxinia, &c., also scale-like seeds, as Dianthuses 
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and Lilies; in fact, many seeds which fail to 
germinate when covered can, if very carefully 
managed, be raised successfully when sown upon 
the surface of the soil. In preparing the pots 
for this mode of sowing, they should be nearly 
half filled with crocks, over which a layer of 
partially-decayed leaves should be placed, the 
remaining space being then filled to within an 
inch of the top with fine sandy soil, which 
may consist of either light loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand, or peat and sand, according to the 
kind of seed to be sown. After making the 
surface level and smooth give all a good 
soaking, either by dipping the pots into a 
tub of water, or applying it through a fine- 
rosed water-can, immediately afterwards sow¬ 
ing the seeds thinly upon the wet surface. 
Whether the seeds be those of a hardy plant 
requiring cool treatment, or belonging to a 
tender subject of the stove, they arc best placed 
in a position where the atmosphere can be kept 
moist, as germination depends more upon the 
moisture contained in the air than that in the 
soil. A sheet of glass placed over the pot is of 
great assistance—in fact, it is almost indispens¬ 
able. It is not, however, sufficient, unless the 
pots are placed in a moist atmosphere. For 

Seeds that need covering much the same 
preparation of pots and soil is necessary, only 
the latter need not be so fine ; sufficient cover¬ 
ing only should be used to just bury the seeds 
under the surface, as numerous failures can be 
attributed to deep sowing. Watering in this 
case can follow sowing instead of preceding it; 
if then the seeds are visible, a little more soil 
can be sprinkled over them. Darkness pro¬ 
motes germination, and it is well* to shade the 
ts with brown paper for a time, which must 
removed upon the first signs of life ; in fact, 
with seeds that appear in the course of a week 
or so, if daily attention cannot be given to them 
they are better without it; the sun, however, 
must not be allowed to shine upon the glass. 
Seeds that are known to remain a long time in 
the ground before germination takes place are 
best placed by themselves in a position natu¬ 
rally shaded, if possible, where, if they happen 
to be overlooked at times, no harm will conic to 
them, as, independently of the fact that age 
makes a great difference in the period of ger¬ 
mination, many kinds are naturally of slow 
growth. Never be in a hurry to throw seed- 
pots away, as patience will often, when least ex¬ 
pected, be rewarded for retaining them. B. 

9719. — Guano on a lawn-tennis 
ground. —From two to three and a-half 
pounds of guano per rod may be sown evenly 
over a lawn-tennis ground as a spring dressing. 
It is best done during a showery time, and should 
be scattered evenly. In some cases, perhaps, a 
better effect will be obtained by a mixture of 
equal parts of guano and nitrate of soda to the 
same extent per rod. Almost anything that 
contains any manurial stimulant will be beneficial 
to a poor lawn, but it is a question if anything 
will be better than the mixture of guano ana 
nitrate. —E. H. 

-This is an excellent manure for the purpose : but I 

like to mix with the guano half of it sbulk of wood-ashes 
or burnt rubbish. I make a fire of all the prunings of 
shrubs and fruit-trees, stems of herbaceous plants—in 
fact, everything that will bum—and the ashes, which con¬ 
tain no seeds of weeds, are excellent for dressing the lawn, 
mixed with guano.—J. D. E. 


ROSES. 

9760.— MOSS R0S©8.— The pruning of these 
Roses depends very much upon where they are 
growing. If among other kinds, or in herba¬ 
ceous or shrubbery borders, I should advise their 
being cut in exactly like Hybrid Perpetuals. In 
this manner they grow and flower well ; but the 
most interesting method of growing Moss Roses 
is, I think, in beds by themselves. These should 
not be too large—say, 4 feet or 5 feet circles are 
a useful size, as being well under control. If 
this form of culture is carried out, when the 
plants are first put in the beds they should be 
pruned close in to about three eyes to each 
shoot the following spring. All growth 
made during the next summer should be 
pegged down to the surface of the bed; in 
this manner the beds are much more quickly 
covered. Shoots will break the eyes up the 
stems; when they are bent these upright growths 
will flower freely the next season. When the 
shoots are likely to be too thick in the bed, cut 
out entirely some of the weakest grown.— 
S. P. 

9751. — Ij&te pruning of Hybrid 
Perpetual RoseB.— No ; in ordinary seasons 
deferring the pruning until the end of the first 
week in April would not injure the plants. In 
my opinion the question you are interested in is 
more connected with the weather that occurs 
after the pruning is done than in the actual 
time of pruning. In an early spring the end of 
March would be too early according to the in¬ 
formation you send, but it would not be so in 
the case of a backward season. Yours is one 
of those cases that require very careful study to 
master all the necessities of a successful Rose 
exhibitor, as the information you require really 
constitutes one of the greatest aids to successful 
exhibiting, and which can only be learnt by 
practice and observation. I am perfectly aware 
that the time of pruning does exercise some 
influence on the time the plants come into 
bloom ; but, os I have already said, the character 
of the weather is also an important factor to 
be taken into consideration. This being so, the 
best thing you can do is to prune half your 
plants in tne last week in March, and the re¬ 
mainder ten days later. The question of the 
late-pruned plants bleeding to any injurious 
extent is one of fancy more than of fact.— 
J. C. C. 

9727.— Pruning Roses In a cool-house.— All the 
Roses mentioned being Tea-scented forms, they ought to 
have been pruned at the end of the year. You had better 
attend to tnein at once.— A. G. Butler. 

- Your Rosea ought to have been pruned 

early last December if they wanted pruning; 
but that depends on how much growth they 
have made, and whether they are growing in 
pots or planted out. Unless the Marfchal Kiel 
is overcrowded with branches, you had bettor 
let it flower iu the condition it is now in, and 
prune it as soon as the first lot of flowers fade, 
cutting it hard back if the branches are much 
crowded. Seeing that it is now so late, the 
others should be pruned lightly now, and, if 
necessary, more severely next November or 
December.—J. C. C. 

9746.— Rose stocks.— The seedling Brier 
and the Brier stock are both raised from the 
Dog Rose, the first-mentioned from seed, the 
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other from cuttings. All Tea Roeee do better 
on the seedling Brier than on any other stock 
Most all the Hybrid Perpetual Roses do well on 
the cutting Brier. With regard to other stocks, 
the Manetti is very largely used for dwarf plants 
of the Hybrid PerpetUals. For climbing Roses 
most growers use the De la Grifferaie stock. 
This is a kind of Rose that at one time was 
cultivated for its flowers, but its being a vigorous 
grower and readily increased by cuttings makes 
it specially suitable as a stock for strong-growing 
kinds.—J. C. C. 


THE COMING WEEK S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from February 
1 st to February 8 ih. 

Bowed seeds of Sutton’s Matchless Brussels Sprouts in a 
box in the early vinery. Also a few Heeds of Celery San¬ 
dringham White for early use. Manured and prepared 
a piece of land for sowing seeds of Asparagus, and planting 
root-cuttings of Seakale next month. The latter are at 
present laid in thickly in a sheltered situation. Sowed a 
bed of the Queen Onion on the early border for drawing 
young for flavouring salads. Frequent sowings of Mustard 
and Cress are made now in heat; shallow boxes being 
used, filled with light soil, pressed down firmly with a bit 
of wood. The seeds are then sown on the even surface, 
and left uncovered. Sufficient water is given through a 
rosed-pot to keep the soil moist. Moved more Rhubarb 
and Seakale-roots into Mushroom-house, clearing out 
those from which the produce has been gathered. 
Watered Mushroom beds in bearing with liquid-manure, 
in which a little salt has been dissolved. Some judgment 
is required in watering the beds at this season. It is 
necessary to ascertain the condition of the beds before water¬ 
ing heavily. I have not lately had much trouble with wood- 
lice, and 1 attribute this in some measure to the thorough 
cleansing the house receives when the hot weather sets in, 
and I have to depend upon the Mushrooms from the open- 
air beds. Everything in the shape of manure, straw, or 
litter is cleared out, and the place is thoroughly whitewashed 
and scrubbed out; the ventilators being set open and left 
so till the beds are made again indoors in August and 
September. Unless this thorough clear out takes place, 
a breeding stock of woodlice and other insect pests is sure 
to be kept going inside. Looked over fruit stores to 
remove decayed specimens of Pears and Apples. Cut the 
lost few bunches of Grapes from the late vinery, and 
bottled them. Pruned the Vines. Shall take advantage 
of any short spell of bad weather which comes to clean, 
paint, and dress the Vines, and other work of a renovating 
character. I always find it a good plan to take away all 
the dry soil from the surface of the inside border. It 
usually becomes so dry that all the nature is token out of 
it, and by scraping it off and taking it outside, space is 

8 'ven for a rich top-dressing. Put in more cuttings of 
irysanthemums, chiefly of the late kinds. Put in eves 
of several kinds of Grape-Vines. It is always ndvisabl o 
raise one’s own Vines. I once hod to deal with a cose of 
phylloxera through purchasing Vines. It is true such a 
thing might not happen ogam ; but it is as well to be 
careful, and Vines are easily raised. Raising Vines from 
seeds is interesting work. I have done a little at it; but 
have not raised anything worth keeping. I suppose the 
thing requires to be taken in hand in a much larger way 
than I could do. I have often thought it might be possible 
to do something more in this way with the open air Grapes 
by infusing, say, a little more size into the Black Cluster 
without making it more tender. 1 do not like giving 
up the idea that open-air Grapes will again be well 
grown in England. Disbudded Vines in the early house, 
leaving the snoots at regular distances apart (about a foot) 
all up the rods on each Bide. The temperature now the 
benches are showing is raised to 00 degs. to 03 (legs, at 
night, and 70 degs- to 75 degs. by day by fire-heat alone. 
Disbudded young shoots of trees in Fig-housc. Figs 
always make too much wood, and I like to thin out all 
weakly shoots early. Planted out early Melons in house : ; 
the soil used being a rather heavy, flbry loam, enriched 
with a little bone-meal, and lust a dash of old hotbed 
manure. In the further earthings up, nothing but loam 
and bone-meal will be used. Bowed a few more Melon- 
seeds to come on for sucoessional crops. Bowed seeds of 
Gloxinias, tuberous Begonias, and Aralia SiehoMi in pro¬ 
pagating house. Put in cuttings of Ficus elastics and 
Draonna terminal is. 


Stove. 

As&leas.— The successful flowering of these plants to 
a great extent depends on the way they have been man¬ 
ned during the post summer; for though they may be in 
a fairly healthy condition, unless the bloom-buds have 
been sufficiently matured before the growing season was 
over, a large percentage are most likely to fail; or, as 
expressed in gardening phraseology, go blind. In select¬ 
ing the plants, which should now be put in heat to push 
on their blooming, choose those in which the buds are the 
largest and most prominent. An intermediate tempera¬ 
ture is better than that of an ordinary stove, as when 
brought on somewhat slowly the flowers last more than 
double the length of time they will if hurried. The more 
light the plants receive whilst in heat the stouter and 
more enduring the flowers will be. It rarely happens that 
Azaleas escape being attacked in the summer by their 
worst enemy, black tnrips. In all cases where this pest 
has been present, even if means were taken to prevent the 
insects gaming much head, it is best to dip in, or syringe 
the plants with a solution of insecticide before putting 
them in heat, as though there may not be any living 
insects now present, it is likely that there will be eggB 
which will soon come to life when under the influence of 
genial warmth. The insecticide may be used in a stronger 
state at this time than the plants would bear later on. 
If Fowler’s insecticide is used—which I have always found 
safe—4 oz. to the gallon, with 2 oz. of Gishurst 
ootnpound added, will not harm the plants in the least. 
The water to make it should be boiling, so as to dissolve 
the material effectually. Small plants can be dipped; 
the larger ones should be^okTdown over the i easel which 
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contains the liquid, and syringed thoroughly in a way to 
wet all the leaves on both their under and upper surfaces. 
The solution should not be syringed off as sometimes 
done ; but allowed to dry on the plants, by which means 
it will act more certainly. Lay the plants down on their 
sides until dry. It is better that the liquid should not 
reach the soil more than cannot be avoided, as the sulphur 
which the Gishurst contains is highly injurious to the 
roots of all plants. 

Bulbs for forcing. — More Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocuses, amt Narcissi of the different kinds that are to 
be used, should now be put in heat to flower in succession 
to those already coming on. It is better to start a few of 
these, and other hardy plants that are forced, at short 
intervals, than bring them on in larger numbers less fre¬ 
quently. Prepare the plants for full exposure to the light 
by subjecting them to it gradually in tne manner advised 
when the earliest batch was started. 

Lily of the Valley.— More roots of these plants 
should now be set going. Lily of the Valley is such a 
general favourite that it is well, where the necessary' 
convenience exists, to keep up a succession until the out¬ 
door supply comes in. As the winter advances, and the 
natural time of the plants blooming comes nearer, less 
forcing is necessary to bring on the flowers. This, it is 
scarcely requisite to say, holds good with plants of all 
kinds, either tender or hardy. Where clumps are used in 
place of selected crowns, it is well to see that the crowns 
of which they are composed have a sufficient proportion 
of flowers in them. Those that will flower are thick and 
blunt at the extremity. The thin, sharply-pointed ones 
will only produce leaves. 

Ferns. 

The only time when Ferns can be potted without the 
plants suffering more or less from the disturbance, is 
when they are most dormant, as the roots suffer, even if 
they are no more interfered with than in removing the old 
drainage material from the bottoms of the bolls, where, if 
the plants are vigorous, the young fibres are closely 
packed amongst the crocks, so that they cannot be got 
away without the roots being to some extent broken. 
This invariably causes any young fronds that are in course 
of formation to come deformed ; consequently, potting 
should always be carried out before the season's growth 
begins to move. There are some species that are scarcely 
ever wholly at rest; but even these will be nearer dormant 
for the next few weeks than later on. The middle of the 
next month is a good time to repot, as after this a few 
degrees more heat may be given, which will help the 
roots to take hold of the new soil. Ferns of all kinds 
require their roots to be kept wetter than most plants ; 
but they cannot bear the soil being sour, or in a condition 
that will not allow the water to pass freely through it. 
This being the case, the material must be prepared in a 
way that will insure its keeping in right condition for 
years, as Ferns do not like the shaking out which becomes 
necessary when the soil is renewed. Peat or medium 
texture, with a good sprinkling of charcoal, crocks, or 
coal-cinders, broken moderately small, with a liberal 
addition of sand, forms a compost that will answer for nearly 
all kinds of Ferns. Drain the pots well, and put a thin 
layer of Sphagnum or turfy bits of peat over the crocks. 
Do not disturb the roots more than in getting away the 
old drainage. Use the potting-lath freely, so as to make 
the new material as solid as the old balls, without this the 
water will pass off down the outside, so as to leave the 
balls dry, in which state the plants cannot remain healthy. 
The increase of root-room given should in all cases be pro¬ 
portionate to the size whicneach particular kind naturally 
attains, still further regulated by the size which the 
specimens arc required to grow. Ferns of all kinds will 
do with their roots more confined than most plants ; but 
when grown in this way more attention is necessary in 
watering, as they must never be allowed to get so dry as 
some things would bear, and when at all under potted, 
manure-water must be given freely during the growing 
season. 

Ferns, propagation by division.— Most of the 
species and varieties of Fern which form separate crowns, 
such as Adiantum cuneatum, and others of like character 
of growth, may be propagated by division. Where the 
stock is to be increased in this manner there is no alterna¬ 
tive but shaking the soil away. This must be done care¬ 
fully, so ss not to break the roots more than cannot be 
avoided. 8ecure a fair portion of roots to each of the 
separated pieoes. Put them in pots large enough to hold 
the roots without undue compression, along with as much 
soil as will suffice to support the coming season’s growth. 
Most of the numerous section of Ferns that form creeping 
stems (rhizomes), such as the Davallias, ma> be i.> reased 
by division. But this must not be carri-J' too far by 
separating the plants into small pieces. In potting do not 
bury their creeping stems, as they will not bear this. 
Press the soil to make it moderately solid, with the roots 
evenly dispersed in it After potting, water all the plants 
that have had a shift, or that have been divided, and it 
will be better not to give any air for two or three weeks 
afterwards. The atmosphere should also be kept moder¬ 
ately moist. TnoMxs Baixks. 


Outdoor Garden. 

The spring propagation of bedding plants will now 
require attention. The young tope of Pelargoniums will 
readily strike in heat—not the close, moist heat of the hot¬ 
bed ; but the drier, more buoyant atmosphere of the forcing- 
house will suit them better. Spring-rooted stuff if struck 
early will come in very useful where much stock is required. 
Such things os Verbenas, Heliotropes, Petunias, Agera- 
tums, &C-, will strike readily as soon as nice young 
cuttings can be obtained plunged in a hotbed with a tem¬ 
perature of 80 degs. or so. Where subtropicals are 
employed, either as centres to beds, or to form groups in 
sheltered positions, seeds of suitable subjects should be 
sown shortly in heat Cannas, Castor-oils, Grevilleas, 
Ferdinanda eminens, Wigandias, Solanums of sorts, 
Blue Gums (Eucalyptus), Acacia lophantha, and the 
green and striped Herring - bone Thistles, are all 
useful, and to De effective before the summer is on 
the wane, must be started early. Among white-leaved 
plants Centaurea candidissima is very effective. Seeds 
sow’n now and brought on in heat will be in time. 
These are generally sown in autumn by those who grow 
them largely; but there is yet time, if sown at once. 


Hardy herbaceous plants are now on the move, and 
many things may be divided and replanted during this 
month with a better chance than at any other season. 
The red and white perennial Cornflowers (Ccntaureas), the 
Day Lilies (llemorocallis). Torch-flowers (Tritomas), 
Peonies, perennial Poppies, Phloxes, Epimediums, Cam¬ 
panulas, Gaillardias, Everlasting Peas, double Rockets, 
white and purple. Gentians, Lychnis of sorts, Eryngium 
amethystinum, Geraniums, arid the autumn-flowering 
Anemones (A. japonica, white and red), may all be tram- 

S lanted now in newly prepared beds or borders. The 
ionkshoods are showy background plants, though danger¬ 
ously poisonous. The beds intended for Carnations and 
Picotees should be thoroughly cultivated. By cultivation 
is meant giving the necessary dressing of old manure and 
frequent stirring, so that all the sou may be exposed to 
atmospheric influence. This frequent stirring has great 
value, and if the soil is infested with wirewomis, it will 
give the birds a chance to find them. Push forward the 
planting of Roses which may have been delayed in conse¬ 
quence of the beds not being ready for them. I was 
engaged last week in planting Roses that had been laid in 
last November, pending some alterations, and the plants 
had made new roots 2 inches long, showing the advantage 
of autumn planting where it can be carried out. Ranun¬ 
culuses may be planted now. 

Fruit Garden. 

In the early vinery the young shoots will now have 
extended sufficiently to require tying down. This work 
requires care to prevent the shoots snapping off at the 
junction with the spur (breaking their necks, as the 
gardener terms it). The safest plan is to place a loop of 
matting or raffia round the young shoot about its centre, 
and draw it down to within 4 inches or 5 inches of the 
wire, leaving it for a few days in that position, and then 
complete the work when the shoot has got accustomed to 
the pressure. The stopping may be done one or more 
leaves beyond the bunch, according to the amount of 
space there is to fill between the rods, In no case is it 
good for the foliage to be crowded ; but short of this 
there cannot well be too many leaves. All shoots not 
required should be removed as soon as the best bunches 
can be distinguished. The nearer the bunches of Grapes 
are placed to the main rod the better. The question as to 
what is a crop of Gra]>es can only lie guessed at by one 
not acquainted with a particular Vine; but a pound of 
Grapes to a foot run of rod is not considered an extrema 
weight for a healthy Vine to carry. Well supported Vines 
often carry more, and nowadays many growers, even in 
private places, where the marketing system has been 
introduced, are compelled to look to the present rather 
than the future. Old Vines do occasionally bear very 
heavy crops of fruit; but, as a rule, if over-taxed they 
sooner show its effects than young, vigorous Vines do. Un- 
satisfactory Vines may be put right now and during next 
month by root lifting. There is nothing so suitable for 
new borders as fresh loam from a pasture field or common, 
mixed with a due proportion of bones and fragments of 
old plaster or lime. Where the life of the Vines is to be a 
short and busy one, the borders need not be so large; in 
fact, where the soil has to be made, narrow borders, well 
made, will be found ample if well cared for afterwards. 
The pruning of hardy fruits should be completed os soon 
as noisible now', and Plums and Apricots on walls carefully 
tra n d. Bv this is meant no injury should be done to 
any of the branches by the careless use of the hammer, 
ladder, or otherwise. Gumming and canker often 
follow the accidental injury' to the bark in training. 
A small thing sometimes will start gumming on some 
soils. The birds, where they are numerous, will give trouble 
in eating the buds of Gooseberries and Currants. A 
dressing of soot and lime, mixed in soapy-water to make 
it stick, thin enough to pass through a coarse syringe, 
will keep them off, and benefit the trees in other ways. 
Raspberries and Strawberries may bo planted now. 

Vegetable Garden. 

In the open-air garden a busy season is at hand. On 
the wann bonier Peas, Beans, Horn Carrots, Radishes, 
and a few early Potatoes may be planted. It is better to 
wait till the surface of the ground is dry and in a free 
working condition, as there is nothing gained by sowing 
or planting when the land does not work cleanly. 
Among the coining crops requiring special preparation 
now are Onions. Tne ground for these must be rich and 
well aerated by frequent stirring with the fork. Soot is a 
good application, and a proportion of salt not exceeding 
one pound to the square yard may with advantage be 
added at the some time. Salt is specially valuable as a 
dressing on porous soils, and it is on such soils that the 
Onion-maggot is most destructive. Cabbages and 
Lettuces may be planted. Tripoli Onions also will move 
well now*. Where large bulbs are required for exhibition 
or any other special purpose, the land must be in good 
heart,' and the plants must have plenty of room. The 
rows should be a foot apart, and not less than 6 inches to 
8 inches apart in the rows. Some allow more space than 
this. It is no uncommon thing to allow a square foot for 
each plant of such kinds as White Elephant and Giant 
Rooco, which are the two most generally grown where 
large size is required. Prepare situations for early Cauli¬ 
flowers by forking in plenty of old manure. The old hot¬ 
beds oome in useful for this work. Soot also will be 
useful in checking insects. Where there is a supply of 
handlights, the first plantation on the early border may 
soon be set out. The August-raised plants in frames must 
have all the air possible in mild weather, drawing tbe 
lights off early in the morning, and they may be left off 
at night when it is warm and mild. Cover up the beds of 
Seakale that are intended to come on naturally in the open 
ground. Any light, sandy compost will do to blanch 
the growth as it breaks up. I have used ashes, burnt 
earth, old leaf-mould, and when the surface of the soil 
near has been free and open, the plants may be earthed 
up with that, although something lighter will be better. 
Make new plantations of Rhubarb by taking up the old 
roots and dividing them. If small roots are planted, 
nothing should be pulled from them the first year. Lose 
no time now in ordering in the season’s supply of seeds, 
relying chiefly upon the proved kinds. E. Hobdat. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

In shady gardens, or parts of gardens, which naturally 
abound in urban districts, no class of plants are more useful 
than the hardy Ferns, and many an otherwise bare and 
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(4£-inch), and covered in on top with 12-inch 
square flat tiles. Beyond the first few feet it 
may, however, be constructed of 9-inch glazed 
drain-pipes, if preferred ; these do not retain 
the heat quite as long as the bricks, but with 
the furnace described there will not be much 
chance of the tire going out. Run your flue 
along the front, 6 inches or so from front wall, 
round the end and return along the back, 
rising gently all the way. Build your chimney 
of brick, or lower part brick and upper of 
earthenware or iron-piping, about 10 feet high 
at first, and if this does not give sufficient 
draught lengthen it by sticking more pipe on. 
The situation and surroundings generally affect 
the question of draught so much that no hard 
and fast rule can be laid down. If you can burn 
anthracite coal an ordinary horizontal furnace 
like that of a “ copper,” but about 12 inches 
square, will do ; but have a door to the ash-pit 
and a damper in chimney as well. For coke 
there is nothing like the deep furnace described. 
Make all your joints thoroughly sound, wetting 
the bricks and pipe-joints well first, and let all 
dry slowly ; the best stuff to use is good lime 
mortar, with a third or fourth of fresh Portland 
cement. The flue will, of course, give only 
bottom-heat, and must be placed at such a 
depth that a false bottom of some kind can be 
arranged over it. This may consist of perforated 
kiln-tiles laid on l)earers of T-iron (inverted), 
of stout slates, or that which is as good as and 
cheaper than either, sheets of ordinary corru¬ 
gated galvanised iron laid on plenty of good 
supports. You can lay slates on this on which 
to place the soil to set the plants in, and cover 
the remaining space with Cocoa-fibre or shingle 
to hold moisture, or if a part is left bare you 
will get top-heat as well. If you want top-heat 
by means of hot-water pipes (perhaps the surest 
and best plan) see my reply to query No. 9755. 


9711. — Scallions and Shallots. — By 

Scallions are commonly meant the Onions which 
have been kept through the winter, and are 
now starting into growth. These may be 
planted at once, in rows one foot apart, and six 
inches apart in the rows. The green tops are 
used for salads, and answer the same purpose as 
Chives or young Onions. Shallots are worked 
on a different principle, as the object is to 
obtain ripe bulbs for storing, as well as for 
autumn use, pickling, &c. Plant any time 
during February when the land is in good work¬ 
ing condition in the following manner : Set out 
the laud in rows one foot apart with a rod and 
pegs ; then place the line along the first row, 
and having rubbed the loose skin off the bulbs 
of the Shallots, plant by pressing them into the 
ground, 8 inches apart, by the side of the line. 
When all the ground is planted, place a handful 
of rich compost over each bulb, so as to form a 
little mound. The compost I use is prepared 
from the debris of the rubbish-heap, and con¬ 
tains a good deal of burnt or charred material. 
The crops are always excellent.—E. H. 

9738.— Young Potatoes.— The only way 
in which you could grow young Potatoes in your 
dark, warm cellar, would be to place good sized 
Potatoes in layers, mixed with a little very 
light soil. In the course of a few w'eeks the 
runners would be thrown out, and Potatoes 
would form on them without making any top 
growth, as leaves could not form in the dark. 
The Potatoes obtained in this way are not so 
good as if grown in a hotbed covered with a 
frame. It w'ould probably pay better to grow 
Mushrooms in the dark cellar. —E. H. 

- Rhubarb, Seakale, and Asparagus will 

answer grown in the dark, as the growth is 
made from the store of nutriment laid up in 
their fleshy roots during previous exposure to the 
sun’s rays; but no plant cangrow, in the true sense 
of the term, without light. Amateurs too often 
lose sight of the imperative necessity of light to 
healthy plant action. How often in amateurs’ 
greenhouses does the professional gardener 
observo plants pining under the stage that 
should have a place on the shelf close to the 
glass.—L. C. K. 

- "Blackberry” cannot grow Potatoes in a dark 

cellar.—J. C. C. 


9722. — Management ot a Thyme 
border. —The best season to plant a Thyme 
border is in Bpring; April for choice, . but 
cuttings will grow at any time during spring. 
It is better to replant annually, and then but 
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little cutting over will be required. If the 
replanting is not done the cutting-over should 
be done not later than midsummer, as then the 
plants will get full of young growth before 
winter. Very often Thyme plants are raised 
from seeds sown in spring, or if an old plant or 
two is left to seed hundreds of young plants will 
spring up round it.—E. H. 

9714.— Soot for Onions.— The quantity 
of soot that may be profitably applied to Onions 
will depend in some measure upon the character 
of the soil. I have used in garden culture as 
much as a bushel per rod during the spring cul¬ 
tivation, and then gave an additional dusting 
after the Onions were up about the time the 
Onion-flies were looking for some suitable bed 
plants to lay their eggs upon.— 

9724.—Dressing for a Spring Onion- 
bed. —There is no better dressing for a Spring 
Onion-bed to prevent maggots than nitrate of 
soda and soot. Use the nitrate as a top-dressing 
when the bed is being prepared for seeding, 

4 lb. to the rod, and the soot half-a-bushel to 
the rod, scattered evenly over the bed, when 
the Onions are about 3 inches or 4 inches high. 
—E. H. 

- It is not possible to suggest any dressing 

that would entirely destroy the Onion-maggot 
without also making the ground poisonous to 
the Onions as well as to the grubs. I once tried 
a good dressingof salt-brine from herring-barrels. 
The dressing was too much for both Onions and 
grubs on some parts of the ground, and w r here 
the Onions would grow the maggots came in 
due course. A good dressing of burnt earth or 
w’ood-ashes seems to be excellent for the pur¬ 
pose. A cubic yard would be enough for 3 ounces 
of seeds.—J. D. E. 

9627. — Growing- Watercress. — This 
may be easily raised from seed sown on a moist 
border during the spring or early summer, and 
planted out about 6 inches apart when large 
enough. The water in the pools where it is 
grown must be shallow, an inch or two of water 
being plenty. The market growers round 
London usually grow' the plants from cuttings, 
or rather division, replanting the pieces in rows 
about l foot apart. This is done* annually in 
August or September.—B. C. R. 

9695. —Making a hot-bed in a Cucum¬ 
ber-house.—I should advise you to do away 
with the straw 7 , and build in some cross-bearers 
of T-iron (inverted), just wide enough apart to 
allow of some perforated kiln-tiles to be dropped 
in between them ; failing these, any odd pieces 
of cast-iron grating might be made use of. On 
this false bottom place 4 inches to 6 inches of 
broken brick, with a thin layer of smaller pieces 
above them, and then lay down some pieces of 
rough turf, Grassy side down, upon which the 
mounds of soil are to be placed. This should 
consist of some nice decayed turf, laid up just 
long enough to kill the Grass, mixed with half 
the quantity of leaf-mould or very old flaky 
manure, free from worms, and a little soot and 
crushed bones. Set the plants out in a very 
small mound—half-a-bushel per plant is enough 
to start with—and add more from time to time 
as the roots appear on the surface. The soil 
must be thoroughly warmed through before the 
plants are put into it. As there will be plenty 
of heat beneath the bed, and perhaps not quite 
enough in the house—at least, for early work, 
it w'ill be advisable to take out a brick here and 
there in the front wall, just above the wall, so 
that some of the heat may escape. I should 
retain the evaporating pans, and keep them 
always partly full.—B. C. R. 

9750.—Tomatoes in a greenhouse.— 

A house does not require any special construc¬ 
tion to adapt it to the culture of Tomatoes. 
They will succeed in any position w'ell exposed 
to the light, and do very well trained to the 
back wall of a lean-to house, if the roof is not 
shaded by plants being trained to it. The best 
position for the plants would be near the roof- 
glass. A trellis should be fixed to the roof, and the 
vines of the Tomatoes should be trained to it. 
They thus obtain a maximum amount of light 
for the leaves and fruit. The plants might still 
thrive on the back wall, as the plants at the 
front need not be trained more than half-way 
up the roof. Tomatoes are gross feeding plants, 
and if they are to be grown in pots they re¬ 
quire rich surface-dressing. If they can be 


planted out on a narrow border of prepared soil, 
they would do much better. The plants in¬ 
tended to be trained to the roof should either 
be planted out just inside the front sashes, or 
be planted in pots placed there.—J. D. E. 

9739.— Green-fly on Tulips.— This pest 
sometimes attacks the Tulip roots even before 
they are planted out. I had a large collection 
badly attacked some years ago, but easily 
destroyed them by dusting with Tobacco-powder. 
Probaoly the bulbs of the Tulips alluded to 
were attacked before they were planted out, and 
with the leaf growth the fly increased. Soft- 
soapy water, if strong, is injurious to the roots 
of Tulips. I would get a common tin penny 
Pepper-box, and dust each plant separately, 
taking care to reach the fly. This will destroy 
them for the season.—J. ]3. E. 

9730.— Planting Rosea and sowing 
Cauliflower-seed. —You may plant Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses until the end of February, but 
the sooner the better now. If you have a green¬ 
house or cold pit, you may sow’ a little Cauli¬ 
flower-seed in a pan and bring on the plants 
under glass. When large enough they may be 
planted out. For the first fortnight alter place 
an inverted pot over each plant at night and on 
cold days. Cauliflower-seed should not be sown 
in the open ground until the beginning of March; 
choose a warm, sheltered spot for it, and put a 
net over the bed to prevent the birds from 
pulling up the young plants.—J. C. C. 

9687.— Making and management of 
hot-beds. —Procure two good cart-loads of 
fresh stable-manure, and well mix and throw it 
into a conical heap. If it should be rather dry, 
throw over it six pails of water, more or less, 
according to its condition. In a few days it 
will settle dow’n a good deal, w’hen you require 
to have about a third of the quantity of leaves, 
if procurable, and well mix the whole together, 
turning the manure that was on outside of heap 
to the inner. Next stake out a space 7 feet by 
6 feet, and in a week or ten days throw the 
manure and leaves on to the space marked out. 
Make up the corners well, and let the whole 
taper to the centre, and slightly highest at back. 
If possible, let it run north and south. Tread 
it moderately firm, and put on your frame. 
Leave the lights oft*for a day or so. When put on 
you must allow steam to escape. Put a few 
inches of loam on inside of frame, and commence 
w’ork as soon as rank steam and fiery heat have 
ceased. Ufce a stick thermometer if available. 
As .soon as the heat begins to decline below' 
the average of what you require, you must 
put fresh stable-litter as a lining all round out¬ 
side of the frame. Give air and shade or other¬ 
wise, according to weather. Cover with mats 
at night. You may require to give a little air 
at night for the escape of steam when first using, 
or not, according to what you may be growing 
in the frame—W. H. 

9703.— Management of a small gar¬ 
den. —“ Novice’s ” small garden, it would seem, 
is reducible to : (1), A long strip in front of his 
house from gate to house door of 120 feet, with 
a breadth of 18 feet; the first 60 feet of this 
now in rough tillage. (2), The central division 
of, say 25, feet, in bush and ground fruit. (3), 
The home piece in Grass and flower garden in the 
usual way. The only serious question is really 
how best to convert the first 60 feet into a useful 
and sightly flower piece. Now, assuming the 
path to lie 3 feet wide, with a 7-feet border on 
the left, which could be well stocked with 
perennials flowering in succession, and each kind 
repeating for a term of from four to eight month*, 
the right side would allow' a breadth of 10 feet, 
and if this was divided into three parts, starting 
from nothing at the gate in a curved line to 10 
feet at the fence or boundary, this would provide 
three parterres of 10 feet each, W’ith a simple 
track running through the centre of each ; thus 
giving two borders or bands of 5 feet each to 
every one of the three parterres, which could be 
subdivided by a low line of single w r ire. Another 
triangle beyond of 10 feet to nothing would make 
up the whole. By this plan the eye would be 
gratified as the owner of it approached the house, 
and every strip would be easy of access to sow, 
plant, weed, train, prune, or gather ; and there 
would be in all eight diagonal borders for varie¬ 
ties, every alternate one to be in flower while 
the others were advancing. The selection of 
plants is a subsequent study.—-C. E., Lyme 
Begis. 
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ST. JOHN’S WORTS (HYPERICUMS). 

A selection of the finest St. John’s Worts for 

f eneral cultivation would include the following: 

C. olympicum, a hardy and fine dwarf kind, 
about a foot high, with glaucous foliage and 
large flowers of the finest yellow, produced in 
summer ; an admirable rock-garden pliant. A. 
Hookerianum (also called oblongifolium) (here 
figured), the most beautiful of all the shrubby 


Flowers of Hooker’s St. John's Wort (Hypericum Hookerianum) 
(oblongifolium); full size. 


kinds, having large cup-shaped flowers of a 
deep, rich yellow, produced in clusters at the 
ends of shoots a yard or more in height. It is 
perfectly hardy, and flowers continuously in 
late summer. It is a native of Nepaul, whore 
it forms a bush from 6 feet to 8 feet high. 
Another species from the same region, H. 
uralum, is showy, but the flowers are much 
smaller, and the growth is more slender and not 
hj tall. H. patulum, a native of Japan, is 
scarcely inferior to Hookerianum. The flowers 
are smaller, but of the same rich yellow, and 
produced in large clusters on slender shoots 
during September and October. It is not an 
old introduction, having been brought to this 
country about twenty-five years ago, though 
Thunberg, the great Japanese botanist, 
discovered it a century ago. Its growth 
in this country varies from two feet to 
three feet high, according to locality; but in 
Japan it grows considerably taller. H. nepa- 
lense is a graceful little plant of slender growth, 
bearing cup-shaped flowers about an inch across; 
but it is not so desirable as those previously 
named, though I should include it in a selection 
as it is so hardy. All the foregoing are shrubby 
plants, natives of the East, and it is remarkable 
that, though there are several species natives of 
America, not one of them can be called a really 
good garden plant. There are H. Kalmianum, 
prolificum, virginianum, and pyramidatum ; but 
these are only fit for planting as undergrowth 
in rough places. There are several 

European species, but only one of them, the 
invaluable H. calycinum (the Rose of Sharon), 
can be called a first-rate garden plant, and, 
indeed, this vigorous creeping under-shrub is 
worth more than all the rest of the dwarf St. 
John’s Worts, seeing how indispensable it is for 
clothing with beautiful evergreen growth dry 
banks and other spots where it would be folly to 
plant anything else. But there is no need to 
dilate upon the value of such a well-known plant 
as the Rose of Sharon. The Olympian St. John’s 
W ort (H. olympicum) is some what similar in habit, 
and I should like to see it clothing sunny banks 
as the Rose of Sharon delights to spread 
over a shady bank. There are a few other neat 
little evergreen St. John’s Worts natives of 
Europe, but these are scarcely to be cecom- 
mended for general culti|fe, as^tlteir hi 


questionable* ■ t lAfcfimg't] 


Coris, and orientale. All are pretty 
plants, and particularly interesting to those who 
give personal attention to rock gardens. W. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

9669.— Growing Mosses in pots.— Does 
“ Anxious ” mean the Selaginellas (or Lycopods), 
which are frequently termed Mosses, or the 
common hardy British kinds ? If the former, 
their culture is most simple, 
the chief requisite being good 
drainage, plenty of moisture, 
and a genial temperature, 
and freedom from draughts. 
But little ventilation is re¬ 
quired, and shade from hot 
sunshine should be given ; but 
this ought not to be too heavy. 
Propagation is effected by means 
of division or cuttings, and 
should be done in the spring 
or summer in a warm house or 

S it. There is really not much 
ifference between the two 
methods, for roots being freely 
formed from the stems above as 
well as below the surface of the 
soil, cuttings without a bit of 
root are hardly to be obtained 
—at any rate, in most of the 
varieties—so that it comes to 
the same thing. The pots—or 
pans, which are equally suitable 
—must be well drained, and 
filled up with any fairly light 
and rich soil, the rougher parts 
below and the finer on top. 
Dibble the cuttings in 1 inch or 
2 inches apart, according to the 
variety, and keep close, moist, 
shaded, and warm until rooted, 
when the surface will soon be¬ 
come covered. Such strong¬ 
growing kinds as S. Martensi 
are obtained by striking the 
young tops, and, when well rooted, potting them 
upsingly, thoughmuch prettier specimens are pro¬ 
duced by placing two plants together inclining 
opposite ways. Hardy Mosses may be grown in 
pots in a cool, shady frame, but seldom succeed 
as well as in their natural habitats.—B. C. R. 

9680. — Raising Cyclamens and 
Primulas from seed. —Cyclamens should 
be sown early in August, as then the young 
plants get fairly rooted by winter. Many do 
not sow before October or even later, but then 
artificial warmth is indispensable to induce 
germination, whereas the natural warmth is 
enough two months earlier. The earlier-raised 
plants, too, are stronger when the time for them 
to begin to grow comes. Put an inch of drainage 
in each 6-inch pot, and fill to within an inch of 
the rim with fine compost, consisting of loam 
and leaf-soil, in equal parts, with plenty of 
white Band. Make the surface level, and water 
so as to moisten the soil quite through. Cover 
the seeds with fine sandy soil, water gently, and 
put a layer of Moss on that, covering with a 
pane of glass. Plunge the pots up to the rim in 
a frame, see that the soil does not get dry, and 
in about six weeks the young plants will appear. 
They may remain undisturbed until spring, 
when they should be put into small pots. 
Primulas should be sown in May, preparing 
the receptacles for the seeds in the same 
manner as for Cyclamens, but using more leaf- 
soil. When the young plants are large enough 
to handle prick them out into pans, and from 
thence into small pots, shifting into 4^-inch 
pots, when they require more room.—J. C. B. 

9679.— Treatment of Cyclamens and 
Primulas in summer.— When Cyclamens 
have done flowering they should be carefully 
watered until the foliage decays, then shake 
away all the old soil and replace in pots one 
size larger, using a compost of turfy loam, a 
little rotten manure, leaf-soil, and a fair sprink¬ 
ling of white sand. Water only when dry until 
they begin to grow, and then more freely, shad¬ 
ing from hot sun and sprinkling overhead on 
fine days. The Primulas must have very little 
water, and the foliage must not be wetted until 
August, when they should be repotted in loam 
and leaf-soil, letting them have an abundance of 
light and air, but a little shade from hot sun.— 
J. C., Byjleet. 


AUTUMN AND WINTER FLOWERING 
FUCHSIAS. 

Although great improvements have been 
effected in all soft-wooded flowering plants, few, 
if any, have made such rapid strides as Fuch¬ 
sias, which seem to have had the special care 
and attention of skilled hvbridists. To Mr. 
Banks we owe many of our best kinds, and Mr. 
Dominy worked very skilfully on the evergreen 
species, and he produced several winter-flower¬ 
ing kinds, two of the most noteworthy being 
exoniensis a-nd Dominiana, kinds with very long 
blossoms, produced in racemes at the end of the 
shoots. F. fulgens (here figured) is a fine 
autumn kind. The old serratifolia blooms in 
the same way, and is a fine kind, coming in 
naturally very late in the autumn. The soil 
most suitable for Fuchsias is good fibry loam, 
mixed with broken horse-droppings or thoroughly 
decayed cow-manure, and a little leaf-mould, 
together with a sprinkling of sand to keep the 
whole open an porous. As soon as the plants 
are potted in this mixture they should be again 
placed in a close, warm house, where the atmos¬ 
phere is moist, and if syringed during the after¬ 
noons of bright days, the young shoots will 
soon lengthen, when, to break them back, and 
so form foundations for good specimens, they 
must be stopped by nipping out the points, and 
after a month or so this operation ought to be 
repeated, and the same again later on if the 
plants are not wanted early in bloom. 

The shifting on must be done according to 
the amount of root-growth ; but directly these 
are well through the ball it is time to give more 
room and soil, which should be of the same kind, 
rammed in somewhat firmly, as then the plants 

¥ 'ow sturdier, and make shorter-jointed wood. 

o encourage them to do this they require full 
light and a fair amount of air, with no shade till 
late in the season, and then only a very thin 
one, or the shoots will be weak and drawn, in 
which state they do not flower with anything 
like the freedom they do when the plants are 
more fully exposed. The natural habit of 
Fuchsias is .such that they always look best 
either as standards or in apj'ramidalform, ways 
in which they show off their elegant pendulous 
blossoms, to the greatest advantage ; but stakes 
beyond such as are absolutely necessary for 
their support should not be used in training 
them. A good way of supporting pyramids is 
to have a stout stake for the main-stem, and 
small wires running down from the point of it to 
an iron hoop secured to the pots ; to these the 
side branches may then be made fast, and as the 
shoots grow they will hide all below, and droop 
in a regular manner. Standards only require a 
single stick to each head ; and the way to make 
good plants of these is to select young ones that 
have nice straight leading shoots. Rub out all 
buds up the sides till they reach the height re¬ 
quired, when the tops should have the points 
nipped out, and if the shoots made afterwards 



A goad autumn-flowering Fuchsia (F. fulgens). 


are again stopped, fine bushy heads will be 
formed. For the generality of people, good, 
stocky, well-furnished, 

Small-sized young plants are best, and 
these may be got by propagating in the autumn, 
and growing the fresh struck cuttings on slowly 
during the winter, which is easily done by 
keeping them in Ilk warm ^it or house, where 
they can hav£ .ij 4einp|^ive fagging- .between 
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4a dega. and 50 degs. Here they should be kept 
moist, and about February shifted on into 
larger pots. Cuttings put in in September, and 
wintered in a warm greenhouse, or struck now 
from old plants, placed in heat, will make good, 
well-furnished plants, as they strike quickly in any 
hot-bed, or under a close hand-light or bell-glass 
in any warm house. During summer, when 
glass room could not well be spared, I have 
grown capital little Fuchsias by plunging them 
in a border where they got a little shade from 
a wall. The wood they made there was very 
firm and short-jointed, and the shoots, as a 
consequence, became laden with flowers. To 
liave these large and fine and keep the plants 
on blooming, they must be well fed by giving 
plenty of liquid-manure, but not strong, as it is 
better to give it frequently in a diluted 
form than overdose them at any one time. 
After blooming, place them outdoors to ripen, 
and when frost is apprehended they should at 
once be housed, a shed or cellar being a good 
place in which to winter them, as they do not 
require light; but they must not be allowed to 
be quite dry, or the wood will die back, and 
the plants, if they live, will have much difficulty 
in breaking again. Although Fuchsias are not 
generally grown 

Suspended in baskets, they are well adapted 
for that purpose, and are exceedingly orna¬ 
mental elevated in that way, and help to furnish 
the roof of a conservatory or greenhouse almost 
better than anything else. The sorts most 
suited for baskets are the loose, drooping- 
habited ones, which when just above head 
height show off their pendent blossoms to the 
greatest advantage. Not only are Fuchsias 

f ood for baskets, but some of the stronger 
inds are capital for training up pillars or 
rafters, where they are equal or superior to 
many climbers, and yet they are not half so 
muen used for this work as their merits deserve. 
Excepting green-fly, which assail the shoots in 
their youn^ state, the plants are not subject to 
insects, and all that is necessary to keep them 
clean is an occasional fumigation with Tobacco 
or Tobacco-paper, which should be used 
cautiously on two or three nights in succession. 
In addition to the kinds named at the beginning 
of this article the following sorts bloom well 
late in the autumn: Mrs. Marshall, Venus de 
Medici, Earl of Beaconsfield, and War Eagle. 


9717.—Treatment of Gape Heaths.— 

To do Cape Heatlis well they should have a 
cool-house, only as much fire-heat being used as 
will keep out frost. Ventilation is a very im¬ 
portant matter, and should be as full and perfect 
as possible when the weather is mild, but keep 
out cold, biting winds. Give water only when 
required. Do not water in anticipation of the 

{ slants’ requirements, nor yet let them wait too 
oug. The watering is a crucial test in the 
management. When the flowers fade pick ofF 
the seeds, and shorten back the long shoots of 
the soft-wooded kinds. The hard-wooded species 
will not require much pruning, as they make 
less growth. It is best to repot before the 
plants get much pot-bound. April and May 
are good months for this work, as then the roots 
will have occupied the new soil before the short 
days come. Use good peat and sufficient 
clean silver sand to keep the peat open. Drain 
the pots well, and in potting ram the soil in 
firmly, leaving space enough on the top of the 
ball to hold water. In July place the plants 
outside on a coal-ash bed in some sheltered 
place for a couple of months.—E. H. 

- As the plants are now in bloom they are 

probably Erica hyemalis, or some species or 
varieties of what are termed herbaceous Heaths. 
The right treatment for such is to cut the 
flowering stems down to one-third of their 
length, removing two-thirds. The plants are 
placed afterwards near the glass roof of a cool 
greenhouse, and when they have started to grow 
repot them. They may be grown under glass 
until the end of May or early in June, when 
they must be placed out-of-doors.—J. D. E. 


9743.—Treatment of Pancratiums. 

—Seeing that there are species of Pancratiums 
tliat require a stove temperature, while others 
are nearly or quite hardy, and that you give no 
information as to which you refer to, I do not 
see how anyone is to help you much. If you 


refer to P. frag ran s, 

Digitized by 


h requires Tplenty of 



heat w r hen in active growth, you cannot do 
better than to give it a good stove temperature 
from March to the end of July, and then place 
the plants in a more airy structure, reducing 
the supply of water to the roots considerably, 
but do not allow the soil to remain dust-dry 
many days together. After resting for two 
months, they may be taken to the stove again, 
or, if required, they may be allowed to rest 
longer, so as to have them in flower at Christ¬ 
mas or Easter. If properly treated, these plants 
never fail to flower after having a season of 
growth and a season of rest. If you refer to 
the other forms of these plants, I may tell you 
that you are not the only cultivator who cannot 
get them to flower. According to my experience 
they are very uncertain plants.—J. C. 0. 

9676. — Raising Carnations from 
SOOdS. —Carnation-seed may be sown at any 
time from March till August, but the best time 
is either at the beginning of March in warmth, 
or a month later in a cold frame. Then, if the 
young plants are well looked after, they will 
come to a goodly size by autumn, and will 
bloom well the following summer. Sow in 
boxes in loam and leaf-soil with plenty of sand, 
and when the young plants are well up keep 
them cool, and as the season advances inure 
them to the open-air temperature, so that they 
may be planted out in May. Put them 1 foot 
apart in ground that has been well stirred and 
that is open to the sun.—J. C. B. 

- To raise Carnations from seeds, take 

equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, and sand ; mix 
together, and pass through a half-inch riddle. 
With this fill your seed-pan or box, after having 
properly drained it, to within an inch of the 
top. Press this firmly ; take some of the same 
compost sifted fine ; put half an inch on the top 
of your pan, and smooth it; sow your seed—not 
too thickly—say, about the middle of February. 
Cover slightly, plunge in a gentle heat. As 
soon as you can handle the plauts prick them off 
into boxes 2 inches apart. Grow them on for 
some time in the same situation, after which 
they may be put into a cold frame and hardened 
off until planted out.—J. L. 

9723.— Lilium auratum.— After the first 
f watering these bulbs should not be regularly 
’^watered again until the green shoot appears 
above the surface, otherwise the bulb begins to 
grow at the top before it has formed sufficient 
roots, and the chances are that it will fftil before 
the flower buds are formed. It is one of the 
commonest mistakes made to try and hurry 
bulbs into growth by frequent waterings from 
the time that they are potted until all the st rength 
has been lost in producing long, spindly leaf 
growth. Keep the earth just short of dust-dry, 
either by plunging the pot in Cocoa-nut-fibre 
or by a slight sprinkling when it ceases to be 
damp to the hand, and when upward growth 
commences give a good watering with weak 
liquid-manure, and thenceforward keep the 
earth reasonably moist.— A. G. Butler. 

-A house heated to 50 deg*, in the winter should 

be designated a hothouse. It was an error to water the 
bulbs as soon as they were polled; and a mistake to 
put them in a minimum temperature of 50 degs. They 
should receive no water at first; but be plunged over the 
rims of the pots in Cocoa-fibre in cold frames. When 
the stems have pushed through the Cocoa-fibre remove 
them to the greenhouse.—J. D. E. 

- Keep the soil moderately moist, but not wet ; 

when growth commences the plant will require larger 
supplies of water. Better place the pot on the floor of 
the nouse at the coolest end ; do not place it on the stage 
until the flower-stem show's itself. In summer place a 
thin shade on the glass, as the leaves of this Lily are some¬ 
times scorched by the sun.—J. C. C. 

9713.— Abutilons from seed.— If the 

seeds are sown early in February in heat, and 
well cultivated during the summer, say, till the 
end of July, and then placed in a sunny position 
in the open air till the end of September, they 
will produce fiowera by Christmas or soon after, 
if helped in heat—say a temperature of 50 degs. 
to 55 degs. at nights. Cuttings are in a general 
way preferable to seeds, as the plants are 
dwarfer, and flower more freely. Young shoots 
in spring or summer strike freely enough under 
lass ; in spring help them on w r ith a hotbed, 
ut in summer I have rooted them under a 
hand-light or in a cold frame kept close. 
They are very easy things to grow. Anyone 
that succeeds with Pelargoniums or Fuchsias 
should meet with no difficulty in growing Abuti¬ 
lons. Drain the pots well and pot firmly in 
equal parts of turfy loam and leaf-mould, with 


sand added, unless the loam is of a sandy nature. 
Nice blooming plants may be grown in 5-inch 
and 6-inch pots.—E. H. 

9750.— Diplacus jjlutinosufl.— This plant is half- 
hardy, and although frequently growm indoors, does far 
better if turned out into the open border about May, and 
taken in again at the approach of winter. Lost year I hod 
a considerable number in constant bloom in my garden 
throughout the summer.—A. G. Butler. 

9712.— Castor-oil-plant. — The Castor-oil-plant 
requires more heat than is usually found in an ordinary 
greenhouse. If too freely watered in conjunction with a 
low temperature, the leaves would fall, ana the plants get 
unhealthy.—E. II. 

9733. —Aquatic plant for a grreenhouse.-The 

Cape Pond-nower (Aponogeton distaebyon) will be a very 
nice plant for the small tank. A few gold or silver fish 
would not hurt the plant.—E. U. 

- The best plant for your purpose is the 

Cape Pond-flower (Aponogeton distachyon). In 
such a tank as yours it will be quite happy, and, 
if I mistake not, you will be immensely pleased 
w’ith it; both the foliage and flowers float on 
the surface in a very pleasing way. Only last 
year I parted from a plant of it that had been 
growing for two years in an ordinary earthen¬ 
ware pan, three parts filled with water, and it 
grew and flowered in my greenhouse in the most 
satisfactory manner, very rarely being without 
one or more blossoms upon it. For your tank 
the plant had better be put into a pan 4 inches 
deep and about 8 inches over, using a loamy 
soil. You may also have gold fish in the tank 
if you wish. In my case there was no fish ; but 
I took out half the water about once a fortnight, 

utting in fresh from an ordinary pump. — 

. C. C. 

9734. — Plants from seeds, Ac.—The following 
plants are suitable for the purpose named, and may easily 
oe raised from seeds in spring : Cyperus altera ifolius, 
Isolepis gracilis, Aralia Sieboldi, Grevillea robusta, Yuccas 
(various), Drachmas (various), Palms (do.).Centaureacandi- 
dissima. It is better to buy bulbs of Caladiums, as they are 
more difficult to get up from seeds.—E. H. 

9752. —Flowering plants for a cool conser¬ 
vatory.— Yellow Marguerites may bs grown, and will be 
useful in spring in a cool conservatory ; but to flower in 
winter they require heat. The two best yellow-flowering 
plants for the cool-house in winter and spring are Coro- 
nilla glauca, Cytisus racemosus. They are easily grown, 
and are hardy enough to be taken to the rooms without 
injury.—E. H. 

9646.— Climbing and other plants.— There ore 

E lenty to choose from, the most suitable climbers would 
e a white Passiort-flower (Constance Elliott), a choice 
Clematis, such as the large white lanuginosa, an Abutilon, 
Plumbago, Tropwolum Fireball, or a Fuchsia. Bougain¬ 
villea glabra would also probably succeed. In pots Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Myrtles, Camellias, Oranges, 
and so forth.— B. C. R. 

9648. — Boiler-fire not burning.— The 

querist does not say whether it is coal or coke 
he burns. If the former, I think that would be 
the cause why he cannot get his fire to light 
and burn satisfactorily. Try coke, broken to 
about the size of a hen's egg down to that of a 
walnut, which I think he will find to answer 
his purpose. I used coal in my stove for some 
time, and was very much bothered on account 
of the damp and gas-tar, which was constantly 
round the inside of stove and pipe ; but since I 
have used coke prepared as above I have not 
had any trouble that way with it. Should 
advise querist by all means to try the coke.— 
Robert Hares. 

9755.— Flue and hot-water pipes.— 

“O.” has arrived at the same conclusion as I 
did some years ago, after trying pretty nearly 
everything—viz., that there is nothing so effec¬ 
tive and economical as a combination of pipes 
and flues, and I shall be most pleased to tell him 
as far as I can how I have managed to work the 
two together with excellent resmts. Of course, 
being a mechanic, “ O.” knows as well as I do 
how greatly circumstances alter cases, and if 
I briefly describe my arrangement, he will be 
able to adapt or slightly alter it to meet his 
requirements, and, I should not wonder, to im¬ 
prove upon it ; but here it is. The flue is to be 
constructed in the ordinary way to suit the 
circumstances of the case, and either of brick 
or glazed earthenware pipes, as preferred. But 
in any case it must be made fairly roomv, and 
so arranged with a flue-door at one or botn ends 
as to be easily and frequently swept and 
cleaned. Where the flue is the most important 
part, as in supplying bottom-heat to a Cucum¬ 
ber or other warm pit, I have obtained good 
results from the use of a deep square 
furnace (for description of which see my 
reply to query No. 9736), without a 
proper boiler at all, or only a very small 
and simple one. But in the case of a low 
Cucumber, &c.,, pit, _ip which there is a good 
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botiom-hcat supplied by a double Hue beneath, 
a single ring of ‘2-in eh or 3-inch piping at most 
all round above the false bottom will 
usually afford plenty of top-heat. To obtain 
this I proceed as follows : Make the first 
or forward Hue (from the fire) as usual, but 
preferably of brick (the return flue may then be ! 
of pipes), but quite straight, and gently rising 
all the way. Before covering it in with the Hat 
tiles, prepare a piece of l^-inch or 2-inch 
wrougnt-iron pipe (barrel) of the same length, 
with a ^ inch l>end or other connection firmly 1 
screwed on each end. Fix this inside the Hue 
by means of a support at each end, and one in 
the middle if very long, the best place for it 
being about the middle, and near the top of the 
flue. This practically forms the boiler, the 
flame and heated air from the furnace playing 
round it along its whole length, and you have 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

EFFECTIVE TREE-GROUPING. • 
Grouping is a department of ornameiital 
planting at once the most effective and the most 
difficult. There is a wide difference, let me 
observe, between a group and a clump. The 
latter is usually a mass of planting, formal and 
monotonous in aspect ; whereas, the former 
should present an infinite variety of form ami 
outline, all the material of which it is composed 
retaining a certain amount of individuality, and 
yet blending in happy und graceful unison, free 
from trim formality, as also from absurd incon¬ 
gruity ; and he who would accomplish the art of 
thus planting cannot do better than become an 
earnest student of Nature herself, gleaning his 
lessons from the sky-line of the mountain, the 


lie accompanied by a few irregularly-planted 
trees, such as Thorns, &c., especially at their 
salient points ; this happily removes all stiffness, 
and gives a natural expression to the whole. The 
Composition of oroups should always bo 
ruled by the position they occupy. On the 
lawn the plants employed should be rich and 
elegant ; in the park, or on the hillside, noble 
and majestic ; near water, partially pendulous ; 
and not only so, but the general aspect of the 
locality, and the style of house, should also be 
taken into account, as certain trees are more in 
tiuisou with wild, and others with sylvan 
scenery. It is also usually laid down as a rule 
that pyramidal forms harmonise best with 
Grecian, and round-headed forms best with 
Gothic styles of architecture. This rule, how¬ 
ever, must be understood as of general rather 
than minute application, or a most unnatural 



Oca Header*’ iLLisra vtioxs : A garden of trees at f'a><tlewellan, Ireland. Engraved for Garhkni Illistratrd from a photograph 

sent by the Earl of Aunedcy. top/* 


nly to connect the ends with the ends of your 
heating-pipes above, and arrange a small supply- 
cistern and an air-pipe at the highest point, and 
the apparatus is complete. The levels must lie 
right, of course ; the best place for the highest 
point being soon after the flow commences— 
say, at the first comer. Quite small connec¬ 
tions will do. I had 18 feet of 4-inch working 
well at one time, with only a ^-inch connection. 
If there is a boiler, the same principle can be 
applied, running the flow from it along inside 
the flue as far as convenient or necessary. It is 
surprising what a difference this makes ; but 
the flue and pipes must be kept clean.— 
B. C. R. 


975S.- Phlox Drummond!. Sow the Phloxes in 
heat about the end of February. Prick them off when 
larg-e enough, and grow in a cool frame till May ; then 
harden off, and plant out eight inches apart, and peg 


clown. Autumn-sown plants 
time in sprir^ thejy must * 



iu in 


swells and hollows of the forest, and the 
meanderings of the watercourse. As a rule, 
groups should be bold and dense ; anything like 
thinness lias a mean and poverty-stricken aspect, 
which should be carefully avoided. The 
Outlines of groups, both on the ground and 
against the sky, should lie carefully designed ; 
the ground lines should lie easy and flowing, 
free from false curves and anything approaching 
to rigidity ; the sky-line widely diversified, but 
ever harmonious—here rendered striking by the 
tipshooting of some plant of distinct character, 
anon merging easily and naturally into lines of 
smoothness, graceful us those of nature herself. 
Thus will be secured those exquisite effects of 
light and shade so full of charm and beauty to 
the eye capable of their appreciation. These 
features are of the greatest importance in the 
immediate vicinity of water, where shadows and 
reflections are ever changing and ever new. 
Again, park and other like groups should always 


and monotonous effect will lie the result* 
Groups may be composed of one or more species 
or varieties, and, if carefully executed, with 
equally good results. As a rule, the plants 
should differ in si/e, in order that the outline 
may be more varied ; if the group lie of irregular 
form, the larger plants should lie placed in its 
centre and sulicnL curves ; it w ill thus gain iu 
dignity, and lie far more natural and pleasing 
than if faced by a st iff gradation. Mixed groups 
should be com|xised of such trees as harmonise 
or contrast well with each other. Be it ever 
remembered there is such a thing as harmonious 
contrast, ami happy is that planter who can 
produce such effects; he builds for himself a 
leafy monument that will be admired by succeed¬ 
ing generations. The annexed illustration of a 
fine tree garden at Castlewellan shows well 
w’hat can be done in grouping Conifers, Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, &c.. so as to give a most satisfactory 

result. urigirfaf Trorn w. 
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THE HOLY OR GLASTONBURY THORN 
(CRATAEGUS OXYCANTHA PR.ECOX). 
This is the plant to which ** T. H. W.” refers, 
there con be no doubt; and the legend arose 
from a bush or tree in the Abbey of Glastonbury, 
and which, I suppose, during some very mild 
season produced dowers m mid-winter. The 
plant does not now stand in the ruins of the 
abbey, but one very old tree is found near Lo the 
spot, and a few others are to be found in the 
neighbourhood, and I suppose there are also a 
great many trees now scattered throughout the 
length and the breadth of the land, as cuttings 
have been obtained in numbers from these 
plants. It is said to bloom twice in the year ; 
DUt I very much question if anyone now living 
ever saw the winter dowers. It is said by some to 
be thornless, or destitute of thorns, but this, too, 
is as much a myth as its winter-dowering ; for 
it has thorns, but, like all large and old Thorn- 
trees, they are few and far between. More¬ 
over, the haws or berries are Baid to produce 
plants which do not differ in the slightest de¬ 
gree from the common Hawthorn. Probably 
the plant grew in the old abbey-grounds at 
Glastonbury, and during a very mild season 
flowered in the winter months—perhaps even on 
Christmas Day, and hence the legend ; but I do 
not hold out any hopes of your seeing it flower 
on the sixth day of any January. It may 
flower slightly earlier than the common May- 
blossom, but very little. M. B. 


9781.—Moving a large Yew-tree.— 

Large Yew-trees can be easily moved with 
proper tackle ; but, as the tree under considera¬ 
tion is to be taken to a very exposed position, 
probably from a sheltered one, though this 
much is not said, it would make sure work of it 
and not injure the tree if a trench was taken 
out as deep os the roots penetrate, leaving the 
plant with a handy-sized ball; then fill the 
trench with leaf-mould to encourage the tree to 
make fibres. In the early autumn the tree may 
be moved anywhere with perfect safety without 
showing a rusty leaf. If it must be done before 
summer, leave it till as late a period of the 
spring as possible before the tree begins to grow, 
so as to anticipate the new growth by a few 
dayB. Save all the roots possible, and see that 
they are carefully placed in the ground in layers 
and made firm. Watering overhead will be 
necessary if dry weather sets in during summer, 
and a mulch over the roots will be a great help. 
—E. H. 

-The tree may be removed now, when the weather 

is favourable. A circular trench must be cut round the 
roots to 3 feet at 6 feet from the stem. Work underneath 
the tree with steel forks, clearing out os much as possible of 
the soil under the roots, and reducing the boll of roots as 
well It will be necessary to wrap the roots up with mats 
to prevent the ball falling to pieces. Some planks should 
be pushed underneath, and the tree be pulled on to them, 
when it can be removed anywhere.—J. D. E. 

Retinospora plumosa aurea.— In the 

mixed shrubbery at this season of the year no 
plant produces a better effect in colouring than 
the above-named Retinospora. The colour is 
now more intense than at any other time of the 
year on either large or small plants. An annual 
clipping of the points of the shoots keeps the 
plants well furnished with growth, which is 
not nearly so dense when the shoots are allowed 
to grow without any clipping. The inside 
quickly gets thin without the annual clipping. 
—M. 

The Japanese Enonymus.— This is 
•ne of the most accommodating evergreens that 
we possess ; for, in a general way, it flourishes 
whatever may be the soil, situation, or atmos¬ 
pheric surroundings. For instance, it vies with 
the Tamarisk in its power or love for the sea- 
spray, as it may be often seen along the south 
coast growing vigorously, with fine, deep-green 
foliage, where but few shrubs could even exist. 
It is also a first-rate evergreen for smoky towns, 
in proof of which numbers that flourish in London 
under very adverse conditions may be pointed out. 
The ordinary green-leaved form is the best of 
all, as the variegated varieties, beautiful though 
they may be where the air is pure, arc in Lon¬ 
don soon disfigured by the smoke, and being less 
vigorous in constitution than the type, they 
more often succumb. Besides this, cuttings of 
it root so easily that there is no difficulty in 
getting a large stock, and, what is more, the 
young plants grow away mpidly even during their 

earii^i^^r^ (QIC 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 
0715. —Camellias in a sitting-room.— 

Though Camellias are not exactly adapted for 
room-culture, still they may be kept in health 
as long as hard woods are generally. At this 
season Camellias are often purchased in the 
market or in the local nursery in blossom. 
They do not require much sunshine, but they 
must have a pure atmosphere, not too much 
dried up with fire-heat. A temperature of 
50 degs. is quite high enough in a general.way 
during winter. Some rooms would be too hot 
for Camellias, and in such cases it would be the 
best plan to move the plants to an unoccupied 
room at night. Watering is a vital point in their 
management. They must never suffer for want 
of water, nor yet be needlessly saturated. The 
drainage in the pots must be free and open, 
and it is a good plan to examine the plants by 
turning them carefully out of the pots to see 
that the drainage is right. After the flowering 
is over, the plants may be kept a little warmer, 
to induce growth. It will be an advantage to 
place them in a sheltered position in the open-air 
in July for a couple of months.—E. H. 

- “Jacko” is not likely to succeed with these in a 

sitting-room. For a window that gets but little sun you 
had better turn your attention to Ferns.—J. C. C. 

9749.—Treatment of an Arum Lily. 

—This plant will do with much more water at 
the roots than the Pelargoniums, and if a little 
water stands in the saucer it will do no harm. 
When the plant has done flowering it may be 
placed out-of-doors, but that need not be done 
until the end of May. If it could be planted 
out in the garden in rich soil so much the better. 
When plants of it are set out in the open ground 
they require but little attention, beyond supply¬ 
ing them with water in dry weather. They like 
rich soil to grow in, and the same amount of 
ammonia given to them os to the Pelargoniums 
would be beneficial.—J. D. E. 

9684.—Solanum (Winter Cherry) in 
a room. —You cannot hope to do well with 
this in a room all the year through. It is a 
plant that requires a lot of air and sun, os well 
as warmth, in the growing season. In about a 
month’s time prune the shoots back rather hard, 
at the same time watering only when quite dry. 
When the young shoots are about half an inch 
long, shake away as much of the old soil as 
possible, and repot in good loam in a pot one 
size larger. Keep it in a sunny window until 
the middle of June, and then turn it out into 
the open air in the warmest position possible. Take 
good care that it gets plenty of water all through 
the summer. If the season is fairly warm the 
berries will colour by autumn.—J. C., Byflet t. 

- Do not repot the plant now, but let it 

rest, keeping it just moist at the root, in a sunny 
window, until the early part of April; then cut 
all the branches back rattier hard, and keep the 
soil almost dry until fresh growth is made. 
During May gradually accustom the plant to a 
sunny and sheltered spot in the open air, and 
give more water, and a little liquid-manure once 
a week. Take care that the shoots are free 
from green-fly, at this stage particularly, and 
see that frost does not touch it. Early in J une 
place it in a pot about two sizes larger, and 
plunge it in ashes or soil in a sunny spot. Keep 
the roots moist, and when they are filling the 

? :>t give plenty of liquid-manure, soapsuds, Ac. 

inch any extra-strong shoots, so as to form a 
good head, and by the end of September the 
plant should be covered with berries, which will 
soon ripen in a sunny window.—B. C. R. 

9682.—Perns for a sitting-room.— 

Among the greenhouse kinds the varieties of 
Pteris—viz., P. cretica, P. serrulata, P. tremula, 
P. argyrtea, and P. c. albo lineata are admirably 
adapted for the purpose in question. Asplenium 
bulbiferum is a really grand parlour Fern, and 
one or two others of tne same family, notably 
A. lucidum, are also good. The common 
Hare’s-foot Fern (Davallia canariensis) often 
does well, and Phlebodium aureum makes a fine 
specimen. Lomaria gibba, elegant though it is, 
I do not regard as a good room Fern ; it nearly 
always goes bo brown at the points after a time 
in a dry atmosphere. Nephrodium molle does 
well, but is rather too much like a common 
basket Fern to suit some ; but Nephrolepis 
exaltata makes a grand plant, and does well in 
' country places. Of hardy Ferns Polystichum 


proliferum is perhaps the best, but the conlmon 
Hart’s-tongues (Scolopendrium), the Lostreas, 
Polypodinms, and exquisite Lady Fern are all 
suitable.—B. G. R. 

- The Maiden-hair on account of its 

f raceful growth is the most Valued of room 
'erns, and will do either in a cool or warm 
apartment. Asplcniuin bulbiferum and flac- 
cidum are two excellent room Feins that 
will thrive remarkably w'ell iu a cool place ; 
they soon grow rather too large for small 
windows, but they are so easily propa¬ 
gated that anyone may raise young plants of 
them. They form little bulblets ou the leaves 
that soon make roots in sandy soil, so that 
small plants may be coming on to take then*. 
Pteiis erotica and scaberula and Platyloma 
rotundifolia are neat habited kinds, adapted for 
windows of small dimensions. The proper tima 
to repot Ferns is in spring, just as the young 
leaves are beginning to push up, and the above- 
mentioned kinds will do very well in good loam 
and leaf-mould with some silver sand. An 
excellent and most distinct Fern that is seldom 
seen in windows is the Stag’s-horn (Platycerium 
alcicoroe), -so called from the shape of the 
fronds, that branch at the top. I have found this 
do remarkably well in a constantly-heated room. 
Regular attention in watering is one of the first 
conditions of success, especially in the growing 
season. The soil should never beoame quite 
dry, and an occasional washing of the foliage 
will do much good.— Byflkkt. 


9678. — Artificial manures.— Guano is 
useful, but of a rather fiery nature, and soon 
loses its effect. Superphosphate of lime is oue 
of the best of all chemical manures, especially 
for Potatoes and other root crops. Then there 
is kainit, useful as supplying potash, especially 
on light soils. Soot is gooa for almost every¬ 
thing, if used in moderation, and common salt 
a capital fertiliser for Asparagus, Seakale, 
Beet, and the whole of the Brassica tribe. 
Bone-meal and crushed bones contain a lot of 
nutriment, and many of the so-called blood- 
manures are rich in plant-food. Both common 
and gas-lime are highly beneficial at times on 
light or worn-out ground. For supplying 
nitrogen in an immediately available form both 
sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda are 
valuable, but of the two the latter is the 
cheapest, and perhaps more generally suitable 
for vegetable crops than the sulphate. In the 
way of a mixed manure I know of nothing to 
beat Clay’s fertiliser, and if purchased in 
quantity it is not dear, and well worth tho 
money. The great thing in using these chemical 
manures is to vary them as much as possible, 
too much of one thing being waste ; but then a 
good deal of experience is needed to know which 
to use under the circumstances. Mixed patent 
or general artificials (not particularised) I do 
not believe in, a9 (without analysis) you can 
never tell what they consist of. But especially 
on your light soil you must have humus as well, 
and this is best supplied by farmyard manure. 
Failing these you must use leaf-mould, spent 
Hops, or very old tan.—B. G. R. 

9747.—Boiler not working properly. 

—There is more than one reason why your boiler 
does not act properly. There may not be suffi¬ 
cient rise in the pipes from the boiler to the 
farthest end. Seeing that the water has to go 
round the house, the pipes at the end farthest 
from the boiler should be 6 inches higher than 
at the point where they leave the boiler. 
Another reason is that the chimney may not be 
high enough to cause the fire to burn briskly, 
so as to heat the water properly. If there is 
no fault in the arrangements I have referred to, 
you had better remove the boiler to the other 
end, so as to get it in the centre of its work. 
You must, however, remember that you have 
not furnished any particulars as to the actual 
space of air to be heated in the house. If your 
house is a lofty structure, the boiler and length 
of piping may not be of sufficient capacity to 
raise the temperature to the desired point. If 
you find the pipes hot after the fire has been 
alight and well attended to at the end of two 
hours, with but little effect on the temperature 
of the house, you may conclude that the heating 
capacity of the apparatus is insufficient, making 
some allowance, of coarse, for the condition of 
the outside temperature during the experiment. 

_j. £ Q. 
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ODONTOG LOSS U M H ASTI LABIUM. 

“ T. W.” wonts to know a little about this 
species, having recently received a present of a 
nice plant. This is a strong, hold-growing 
species, first found in New Granada nearly 50 
years ago, since which time it lias been found in 
various localities, and always at a lower eleva¬ 
tion than most species of Odontoglossums, and 
it is found in many instances growing upon the 
ground. Roe/1 also speaks of finding it grow¬ 
ing upon the large climbers which hang over the 
streams, and from whence a great quantity of 
moisture rises. It is a very handsome species, 
forming large pale-green bulbs and leaves, and 
it liears a much-branched spike, bearing many 
large and handsome flowers, which are fragrant 
and measure some 3 inches or more across ; the 
sepals and petals are somewhat narrow and 
spreading, of a creamy-yellow, tinged with pale- 
green, profusely streaked with transverse bars 
of purple, the extreme points being plain ; the 
lip, as its name implies, is halbert-shaped, the 
front lobe white, the basal part deep-purple. 
As regards the cultivation of this species, I 
have found it one of the easiest, and it appears 


at this. Sow the seed when ripe on an Orchid 
block that will not be disturbed for some time, 
and after some months it may be you will see 
some little plantscomo up; they arc very small— 
so small, in fact, that they would be useless 
w hen figured, and they should not be removed 
from the place where they vegetate for a long 
time ; many seedlings are lost through remov¬ 
ing them too soon. With reference to your 
want of a lock-up maximum and minimum ther¬ 
mometer, I do not know of such an article, and 


WATERING ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 
** R. S. A.” wishes for specific directions fo 
purpose, and that of other cool Orchids, 
this is rather a difficult thing to do, cor 
sense in applying water at this season 
about the best guide I can give. The plan 
not, as a matter of course, need anything 


ODONTOGLOSSUMS AND 

From tr Essex ” I have a call 
of “come over ami help.” He 
says he had some Odonto¬ 
glossums given him last year, 
and I am glad to find he is 
growing Ferns and Palms with 
them. I know nothing of O. 
splcndens ; should think this 
was a “ gardener’s ” own name, 
as by itself it means nothing. 

There is no kind with such a 
specific designation. Shall be 
glad to name your other kinds 
when in flower. With regard 
to the Cattleya amethystina, 
and your Ladia albida (not 
alba), you may succeed with * 
these in the same house ; but 
I cannot understand what your 
Cattleya bellatulum is. I know 
of but one Orchid bearing 
such a specific name, and 
that is a Lady’s Slipper, Cypripedium bella¬ 
tulum. If your plant is this it is not likely to 
succeed with you for want of heat. Your house 
is all right, and you have done well to add the 
Orchids to the Ferns and Palms. With respect 
to your Dicksonia antarctica, if it is doing well 
it should have a large head of fronds. Such 
being the case, your Odontoglossums would be 
smothered and hidden quite up if they were 
fastened upon the top of the stem ; but if you 
have a dead stem I should advise you to clothe 
it entirely with these plants. O. Rossi majus 
would look well treated in this manner, and just 
now, when in flower, would be charming. Do 
not get rid of the Cattleyas and Lndias yet. 
Grow them through the summer months well 
exposed to the sun and light, and they may flower 
after. If you do not get flowers, and they are 
strong plants, you may calculate you will not; 
therefore exchange them for kinds that will 
give you bloom. Matt. Bramble. 


ODONTOG LOSS U M HUNNEWELIANUM. 
Tiie above is the name of the plant, flowers of 
which arc sent by “ W. B. A.,” and they aro a 
very pretty form of this plant, which, when it 
becomes stronger, will doubtless be a very 
pretty and delightful species. I cannot name 
its locality. The plant in question w as imported 
and named by Mr. Sander, of St. Albans, and no 
locality has been given. You see, an importer of 
new plants requires oftentimes to hide the exact 
locality from whence a plant has been obtained. 
Many times it may have been the only plant 
obtained after expending a quantity of money, 
and, naturally enough, he wants to recoup him¬ 
self before anyone else obtains it * r and thus the 
exigencies of science, which some rave so much 
about, are as nothing compared to the exigen¬ 
cies of the pocket, and globe-trotters arc so 
numerous in these days that the spot would soon 
be done to death were a person compelled to 
answer truthfully the exact spot whence a new 
plant is found. I think it unfair to want it. 
if you have the height at which the plant was 
found, you will know if it should be kept cold ; 
and as the Odontoglossum region is somewhat 
well-known—wgll, there you are. If the locality 
is not a secret from necessity, I appeal to Mr. 
Sander to give it. You see, while he holds the 
secret in his hands it is safe ; if I knew it I 
j should be very apt to tell it. 

Matt. Bramble. 


The Mexican Tulip (Cattleya citihia). 


to have a robust and vigorous constitution, 
thriving in the cool-house in the summer with 
the other species and liking a somewhat warmer 
position during the winter ; but it must not be 
subjected to drought at any time, although much 
less is necessary in winter than in summer. It 
blooms during the months of May, June, and 
July, as a rule, but may be met with both 
earlier and later, and it always is an object of 
admiration. Matt. Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM SCHLIEPERIANUM. 

I am asked by “ C. L. W. ” to say something of 
this species, its requirements, habitat, and 
colour of its flowers, &c. This species is a 
native of Costa Rica ; it has been known about 
thirty-five years, and I do not think it comes 
from any other part in South America. Its 
growth somewhat resembles O. grande, and it 
is to be found under the name of O. grande pal¬ 
lidum. Dr. Lindley, however, called it O. Ins- 
leayi macranthum, and there is little doubt but 
as a species it is exactly between O. Insleayi 
and O. grande. It is found near to a place 
called Carthago, but I .am not aware at what 


Our readers icill kindly remember that ice are glad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs of plants or garden scenes, especially of gardens of 
a picturesque character. / ■ I 
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altitude it is there growing; but I know 
that it may be grown through the summer 
months with the other species, and during 
winter it should be kept in a slightly warmer 
position, and kept dry, Dut yet not so dry as to 
cause the bulbs to shrivel and the leaves to 
decay, otherwise there is no difference in the 
treatment of this plant. The spike is similar to 
that of Insleayi or grande, and its flowers in 
size are midway between the two; they are of a 
pale-yellow, with transverse bars of reddish- 
brown, the lip small for the size of the flower, 
and pale-yellow, with a few transverse bars 
similar to the sepals and petals. Its flowering 
season is towards the end of summer, before the 
plants go to rest. Although pretty and dis¬ 
tinct it is not so gay as the two species to which 
it is allied, and this, perhaps, has led to its 
b&ing somewhat neglected ; Dut we may have 
.> 011.0 hotter varieties turn up, which may lead 
to its greater popularity. Matt. Bramble. 


GROWING ORCHIDS WITH OTHER 
PLANTS. 

“ W. M. A wishes me to give the names of 
about a dozen Orchids, which can be shifted from 
place to place—and made the scapegoats of the 
establishment, I suppose? And the same en- 

a uirer says: “I have had no experience with 
'rchids ; then take my advice and do not have 
any experience. In fact, I consider it a 
scandalous shame for practical gardeners to 
write, extolling the beauties of this system of 
culture, and claiming a fair amount of success, 
for it is not to be accomplished by practical men ; 
how, then, is it possible to expect a novice to 
come out of the rOle with anything but disgust ? 
No practical man can show a collection of 
Odontoglossum Alexandras in good health and 
flower, say, at Christmas or in the spring months, 
growing in a house which is also devoted to 
Pelargoniums, both in flower and looking well. 
The wants and requirements of the two plants 
are entirely different, and cannot be combined. 
“ W. M. A.” has a forcing-house devoted to 
Melons and Cucumbers. Well, in this Orchids 
do not thrive well. Then a warm greenhouse, 
facing south, may be very warm in summer and 
cold in winter. This, however, I do not know, 
and until “ W. M. A.” can devote a portion of 
the warm forcing-house to the same purpose I 
should advise her to remain in ignorance of the 
management of Orchids, and confine her energies 
to the plants which she has the means of 

§ -owing. I am sure she will not succeed with 
rchids. Matt. Bramble. 


9707. — Oncidium varicosum.—' “ Matt. 
Bramble ” says: “ Traders get more for this 
plant if sold under the name of Rogersi than 
they could for varicosum.” Also, “ I really do 
not think that more than one plant of the 
variety Rogersi was ever imported.” As an 
amateur Orchid grower in a humble way, I owe 
too much to “M. B.’s” instructive lessons to 
cavil lightly at his dictum ; but I am loth to 
believe that traders are guilty of the fraudulent 
practice attributed to them. If done in the 
case of 0. varicosum, it stands to reason it 
would not stop there, and amateurs would in 
due course find their choice and costly pets 
metamorphosed from graceful swans to ugly 
ducks. I think, however, they need have no 
apprehension of being thus “ sold, ’ as detection, 
exposure, and punishment would inevitably 
result should any trader be so unscrupulous as 
to attempt to cheat his customers with spurious 
goods. I have before me the price list of an old- 
established firm of world-wide reputation as 
Orchid growers. In it Oncidium varicosum is 
Quoted at 10s. 6d. ; 0. varicosum Rogersi, 42s. 
Are we to understand “Matt. Bramble” that 
the plants are identical, the only difference 
being in the prices charged ? I should like to 
hear the dealere’ opinion on the subject, which 
is of no little importance to amateur Orchid 
growers. — Query. 


9742.— Pampas Grass. —You have got an 
inferior variety of this Grass, and I advise you 
to destroy it, and put a young one in its place. 
There are many varieties of this Grass that are 
not worth growing. You had better select one 
that has flowered at the nearest nursery, or ask 
some friend to do it for you. You may raise 
seedlings of this Grasa-by, sowing the need in a 
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pot, and bringing the plants on under glass for 
two or three months, and then plant them out 
in the kitchen garden. Allow them to flower 
before you plant them where they are to remain. 
By doing this you can select those with the best 
plumes.—J. G. C. 


FRUIT. 

9692. —Grafting 1 Plums.— You will find it 
much easier to bud them, this being also much 
the better way. If the trees were mine I should 
head them back hard, then young strong 
growths will push out that will be just right for 
budding. It is not a good plan to bud on the 
old wood, as even if the buds take they seldom 
grow away freely. In budding on the strong 
shoots of the current season, you may reckon on 
quite 90 per cent, of the buds taking. The 
work is done exactly in the same way—early in 
August—as Rose budding, but it is not well to 
take out any of the wood from the buds, as is 
often done in their case. To make sure you 
may insert two buds on a shoot.—J. C. B. 

9690.—Treatment of an Orange- 
plant. —This should be repotted annually, or 
as often as the previous pot becomes well filled 
with roots, into a size 1 inch or 2 inches larger, 
using a mixture of fibrous loam, leaf-mould, 
sand, and a little peat. Pot firmly, and drain 
well. Shade from hot sun, and give water only 
when the soil is dry, but plenty while in 
growth, and a little liquid-manure when pot- 
bound. The temperature named is quite suffi¬ 
cient. If the plant in question is a seedling it 
should be grafted by a nurseryman or pro¬ 
fessional gardener—this may be done in the 
coming spring ; otherwise it will not bloom for 
twelve or possibly more years. Nothing is 
gained by over-potting these plants; rather 
make use of liquid-manure.—B. C. R. 

9741.—Cleansing Vines.— The house 
should be well washed inside with a very small 
quantity of soap in the water, as too much soap 
brings the paint off. When the Vines are 
pruned prepare some soft soapy water hot, and 
add to each gallon of it a pint of Tobacco-liquor 
and a pound of flowers of sulphur. All loose bark 
should be removed from the Vines ; wash the 
bark with a sponge and warm, soapy water, and 
before it has time to dry apply the mixture with 
a brush, rubbing it well into all the crevices, 
and painting the young wood as well as the 
old. The mixture reaches all the cracks and 
crevices best when the bark is wet.—J. D. E. 

9720. — Planting Vines.— Plant the Vines in March. 
The Black Hamburgh is the best sort for a small house.— 
E. H. 

-The best time to plant the Vines is when they begin 

to start into growth in the spring. The best black Variety 
to plant is Black Hamburgh, ana the best white is Buck- 
land Sweetwater.—J. D. E. 

9644.—Growing Melons in a frame. 

—You ought to be able to grow Melons well in 
such a frame or pit as you describe, but there 
would not be room for more than one or two 
plants at most. The plants should be set out in 
a mound of good loamy soil, placed near the 
front of each light, and trained up wires fixed 
near the glass—that is, if you can get inside the 
frame, as I imagine, to train it; otherwise make 
a kind of horizontal lattice of stakes and fasten 
the shoots to these. The loam should be rather 
stiff, or, at any rate, sound, with a very Blight 
admixture of decayed manure or leaf-soil, and a 
little soot and bone-meal. Keep the mounds in 
place with a few loose bricks, and give liquid- 
manure rather plentifully after the fruit has set. 
Maintain a moist atmosphere during the early 
stages to encourage growth and keep down red- 
spider, but dry off to some extent towards the 
end to give the fruit substance and flavour. 
The required number of fruit on each plant must 
be set all at once, for if one takes the lead no 
more will set, as a rule. You cannot grow 
Cucumbers and Melons together successfully, 
the treatment being different.—B. C. R. 

9757.—Mice attacking Grapes, &c.— 

Mice soon learn to shun traps and poison too ; 
but they cannot long manage to keep clear of 
their natural enemy, the cat. Get a good cat 
and allow her access to the infested places, and 
it will be strange if the vermin in question do 
not soon disappear. Cats, if not driven, will 
wend their way among plants without doing 
any mischief. Of course, in the larder some 
things will have to be covered up or removed, 
or maybe pussy will elp herself.—L. C. K. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

Iris B&keriana. —Those who love Irises, 
and their name is legion, will assuredly not forget 
this lovely new addition to the list of bulbous 
kinds. It was found by the Rev. G. Filgates 
in Armenia, and is allied to the netted Iris (I. 
reticulata), though quite distinct from it. The 
flowers are about the same size, rich blue, 
except the blade of the faces, which is white, 
deeply spotted with intense purple—the extreme 
apex was wholly of this royal colour. It has 
some Violet-like fragrance on the type ; and is 
indescribably beautiful when it opens its buds 
to the pale wintry sun. It is quite hardy, but 
the protection of a hand-light or frame, when 
the weather is wet or stormy, is requisite to 
shield the bloomB from harm.—C. 


2753.— Hardiness of and planting 
Lilies. —All the Lilies named in this query may 
be planted out-of-doors. L. longiflorum appears 
above ground very early, and is sometimes cut 
down by frosts. Some of the others are rather 
tender, and ought not to be planted out in the 
borders in any soil to take their chance. Those 
amateurs who have won a good reputation for 
cultivating Lilies out-of-doors take a good deal 
of pains to find the position in the garden most 
suitable to their requirements, and also to pre¬ 
pare suitable soil for them to grow in. Few 
nave the same chance to select good positions 
for their Lilies as Mr. Wilson, of Heather Bank, 
Weybridge Heath ; but he is not content with 
good positions merely, but he also prepares the 
ground for them at very considerable expense. 
He digs some of his beds out to the depth of 
5feet, and fills them up with leaf-mould, peat, and 
loam; and the results obtained are, I must admit, 
quite adequate to the labour expended. He had 
from such a Lily-bed plants of L. auratum, with 
stems 11 feet high ; and as Mr. Wilson does not 
approve of removing the old growths 1 measured 
some of the dried stems that height in the old 
garden at Gishurst Cottage in March or April 
last year. Of course, few can go and do likewise, 
not for want of will, but for lack of means. I 
have been successful on a small scale by planting 
the bulbs in a border of ordinary garden soil, 
first digging out the ground where a clump had 
to be placed to the depth of a foot or more, and 
filling in the hole with a compound of two parts 
loam, one of peat, and one of leaf-mould. The 
bulbs are planted 4 inches deep, with a little 
clean sand under and over each bulb. Healthy, 
sound bulbs should be obtained to start with. 
A deep medium clay soil seems to suit all Lilies 
best. They suffer from drought in light soils 
over gravel. When hot weather sets in it is a 
good plan to mulch over the surface with decayed 
manure, and give a good soaking of water twice 
a week.—J. D. E. 


9721.— Making a tennis-lawn on a 
Clay soil. —It will be better to drain the 
ground first, seeing that the space is nearly 
level. The best way of placing the drains is to 
have one catch drain running tho whole length 
of the lowest side or end, as the case may be, 
with others crossing the piece 10 feet or 12 feet 
apart, leading into it. If you have to take up 
the turf to get the surface level, you may use a 
mixture of earth and ashes with advantage 
under the turf. Ashes alone are sometimes too 
light and dry in a hot, dry summer, causing the 
Grass to get brown.—J. C. C. 

9673.— White garden Lilies.— Early in 
the autumn, when the flower-stems have ripened 
off, is the best time to replant the garden Lily 
(Lilium candidum). They should be planted 
with as little disturbance of the roots as 
possible. The bulbs should be planted not less 
than 6 inches deep, mulching the surface with 
either horse-dung or partly decayed leaves. 
Just now is the worst time of any in the whole 
year to replant them, as the leaves and stems 
are growing above the soil. Shifting them in 
such a state is sure to check the growth and 
possibly prevent their blooming satisfactorily 
during the coming season.—S. P. 

9626.— Planting Montbretia Pottsi.— 
My experience is totally different to your 
correspondent, “ J. C. C.,” replying to the 
above query in Gardening!, January 18th, page 
650. Both Pottsi and crocosnueflora can be 
planted out with me any time during the winter, 
the earlier the better, as the new shoots begin 
growing long before the old foliage has died 
down. I have ^craie clumps of both, replanted 
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in November, with the young foliage already 
an inch or more above ground. It was the same 
last year, When I also divided and replanted 
some clumps after the new growth had shown 
itself above ground. Crocosina? flora I cannot 

put wrong. Its increase is something extra¬ 
ordinary, Far more so than Pottsi. From about 
three dozen tubers, planted less than three years 
ago, I, this past autumn, divided and replanted 
over 500 or 600 myself, and gave away even 
more. But it is a grand hardv plant. I have 
large clumps among Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas, and the foliage alone, long before the 
beautiful flower-spikes appear, is very effective 
and pleasing amongst low shrubs. I plant it 
in nearly pure leaf-mould, and divide and re¬ 
plant most of the clumps each year, although 
there is no absolute necessity for so doing, and 
I shall next year leave them all alone; but I 
wanted to increase stock, of which I have now 
plenty and to spare. It is thoroughly hardy, 
an<l to my mind one of the most effective and 
easily-grown plants I have.— Loxwood, Sussex 
9696.— Planting a border.— If you can 
command a temperature of from 60 degs. to 
7 ) degs. in which to raise Begonia seedlings, and 
have greenhouse room in which to prick off and 
get nicely established in 60’s a sufficient quan¬ 
tity for the purpose, you might, under given 
conditions, have a grand display and a nice 
change in effect to the Poppies. To an experi¬ 
enced person in raising plants from such small 
seeds as Begonias, it is a work of care and 
attention, though comparatively to some things 
very simple. If not experienced in this art, I 
would advise you to have two strings to your 
bow, and grow some boxes of Tropa'olum and 
Asters to go with, or take the place, in case of 
failure, of the Begonias. If the sun shines full 
on to the border the greater part of the day, 
and is very open, I would not advise you to try 
Begonias. Would Tropaeolums, Phlox Drum- 
mondi grandiflora, pegged down with Lobelia 
Emperor William edging, suit you? Would 

S ’ve further information if you decide on 
igonias, which should be sown early in Feb¬ 
ruary.—W. H. 

- Tuberous Begonias would undoubtedly 

succeed well in such a position, and if sown at 
once and grown on freely would be fit to go out 
early in June, and commence flowering very 
soon after, if not immediately. By keeping the 
seedlings pricked off and potted on as fast as 
possible, with plenty of moisture and a genial 
warmth, I have had them in bloom in 4-inch 
pots by the middle of June from seed sown early 
in February. I would pot them off singly from 
the boxes directly they were large enough, 
harden them off a little towards the end of May, 
and plant out the first week in June. The soil 
should be rich ; but leaf-mould or half-decayed 
spent Hops is better than manure, unless this is 
very old and flaky. A row of yellow Mar¬ 
guerites behind the Begonias would look very 
well, especially as the majority of the seedlings 
are sure to be of various shades of red and pink. 
—B. C. R. 

9685. — Antenn&ria and various 
Stonecrops. —It will not be necessary to 
plant temporarily these plants while the ground 
is prepared again for their reception, as there is 
not now time to plant them twice, with a view 
to their making much progress before the middle 
of June. Much better to allow them to stay 
where they are until the middle of April, when 
one bed at a time can be replanted in tne manner 
desired for the summer display. While the bed 
is being prepared the plants can be covered with 
mats, to prevent then: roots being dried with 
the sun and wind. The plants should be divided 
into small pieces, replanting them thickly, when 
a close, neat carpet will auickly be formed, and 
with a minimum of trouble as compared to that 
of twice planting them.—E. 

9720.— Making a lawn.— Good turf is the 
beat certainly, and it would be only the ques¬ 
tion of outlay that would induce me to seed 
down a lawn in a small garden. It will take 
several years to obtain a lawn from seeds as 
full and as thick as good turf makes at once. 
At the same time Grass seeds will make a 
good lawn if rightly managed, and the seeds 
are obtained from a good source. Do not buy 
cheap Grass seeds ; they usually contain a large 
proportion of the seeds of weeds and entail no 
end of labour. If Grass,-seeds are sownfn the 
middle of March the laubwjl^jpidt 


circumstances, be fit to walk on in June. When 
the young Grasses are 4 inches or 5 inches high, 
skim them over with a scythe. Thin well the 
annual weeds if any have grown. Repeat the 
skimming with the scythe in about ten day9, 
to thicken the bottom. I once saw a lawn 
seeded down, and the Grasses were left uncut 
till they flowered, under the idea that the 
turf would be stronger if left uncut, and the 
consequence was that many of the finer lawn 
Grasses died.—E. H. 

9689.— Planting Fuchsias and Cle¬ 
matis.— The Clematis must be planted in the 
centre, and the Fuchsias round the edge, pro¬ 
bably otherwise the former will smother the 
latter completely. A circular bed can easily be 
covered with a mass of Clematis at any reason¬ 
able height by constructing a framework of 
slender rods, stuck into the ground and bent 
over and tied down to each other, the shoots 
being trained to these. The only way in which 
the bed could be covered with Clematis, and 
room found for the Fuchsias, would be to grow 
the latter as standards, and allow their stems to 
protrude through and bloom above the mass of 
Clematis.—B. C. R. 

9699.— Plants for a sunless court¬ 
yard. —In the way of climbers, Ivy of sorts, Vir¬ 
ginian Creepers, both the common and Veitch’s 
varieties, common Vine, and perhaps a Honey¬ 
suckle or two would be most likely to succeed. 
What is known as the Tea-plant (Lycium bar- 
barum) is also useful for covering walls. For 
pots and boxes make use of the Euonymus, plain 
and variegated, Aucubas, Rhododendrons, 
Privets, Berberis aquifolium, Myrtles, Fuch¬ 
sias, and a Camellia or two might be tried. 
Creeping Jenny, Periwinkles, Musks, hardy 
Ferns, and the Rose of Sharon (Hypericum) 
would also succeed.—B. C. R. 

-Aucuba japonica will flourish in a sunless situation; 

it is a bright evergreen; but not suitable for an exposed 
place. Will grow in the ground or in tubs.— Gbo. B. 


BULBS FOB CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.- Queries arid answers are inserted in 
Garden ino fret qf charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for,their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only , and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardenixo, S7, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date , they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Ac ewers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should a lway s bear the number and title placed 
apauset the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may if ten be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

9775.— Starting Dahlia tubers.— Which is the 
best way and time to start Dahlia tubers ?— Rbtnb. 

9770. — Summer Spinach. — Is Longstanding 
S^lnach^ better than the ordinary summer Spinach ?— 

9777. — Culture of Amaryllis. —Would someone 
kindly give me some general rules for the culture of these 
plants ?—Entt. 

9778. — Tobacco ashes as manure.— Are Tobaoco 
ashes of any use as manure for pot plants ? I am told that 
the French use them largely. —Rbtnb. 

9779. — Cattle eating English Yew.— Would 
someone kindly tell me if cattle would be likely to eat the 
English Yew, and if it is poisonous ?— Soot. 

9780. — Paraffin-oil and Vines.— I shall be glad if 
anyone would kindly tell me whether paraffin-oil would 
be a good insecticide for painting Grape-Vines with ?— 
Mark. 

9781. — Lime and seedling plants.—I shall be 
glad if anyone can tell me whether fresh slaked lime is 
injurious'to seedling plants when using it for destroying 
slugs ?—Mark. 

9782. — British Ferns for a Show.— Would some¬ 
one kindly tell me the names of six or eight hardy British 
Ferns which would be suitable for competing with at a 
show ?—Scotia. 

9783. — Gladioli of easy culture.— WUl someone 
ldndly give me a list of 24 sorts of Gladioli of moderate 
cost, 'distinct, and of easy culture, that may be depended 
upon ?—W. M. W. 

9784. — Pruning Black Currants.— Will someone 
kindly give me some instructions for pruning Black Cur¬ 
rant-bushes ? Should the ends of the last summer’s shoots 
be topped ?—T. B. 


9785.— Culture of Genista and T«i Hums— Will 
someone please to give me some cultural information 
about the Genista and Lilium Washingtonianum and 
Liliuin Catesbaoi ?—C Crate. 

9780.— Improving lawn Grass.— Will someone 
kindly advise me how to strengthen and improve the 
Grass on a lawn ? I covered part of it with stable-manure 
in December. Is this beneficial ?—F. C. T. 

9787. —Potting Lilium Harris! and Begonia 
bulbs.— Is it necessary to repot Lilium llarrisi ? 1 have 
two growing in 5-inch pots with shoots about 2 inches high 
Also should Begonia bulbs be often repotted ?— Gwixdrf. 

9788. — Seeds in a cold greenhouse.— Can any 
one kindly tell me what seeds are best to sow now in a 
cold greenhouse for putting in an open border in the middle 
or end of spring, so as to flower next summer?—H. L. E. 

0789.—Pruning Rose-trees.—I should be glad if 
someone would give me the desired information ? Having 
budded two dozen last year, all have taken well; made 
some good wood. When is the time to prune, and how to 
do it?—C. B. 

9790. — Best fancy Pansies.— Would anyone in 
Scotland he kind enough to give me the names of a few 
of the best fancy Pansies that have come out these last two 
years (1888-89),” as I want to add a few of the best to my 
collection ? — A Panst Fancier. 

9791. —A portable greenhouse.— I have made a 
small portable lean-to greenhouse, and intend to stand it 
upon a foundation of timber, fastening the hock uprights 
to the dwelling-house. Is it necessary to give notice to 
the district surveyor?— Jacqubs. 

9792. — Uses Of a Vinery.—Having recently erected 
a lean-to vinery, 20 feet by 15 feet, and 12 feet high at 
back, would some experienced reader of Gardkxinq kindly 
inform me how I could profitably utilise the space before 
the Vines begin to bear ?— Novice. 

9793. — Plant vase for a drawing-room.— Can 
anyone kindly suggest a pretty but not expensive recep¬ 
tacle or vase, in which five or six pots of plants in flower 
can be put to stand in a drawing-room, and where such a 
thing may be purchased ?—Elmpield. 

9794. — Destroying weeds.—I have a gravel drive 
which owing to neglect has become infested with weeds. 
Hearing a hot solution of arsenic to be an effectual 
destroyer, shall be obliged if someone will kindly inform 
me what strength to make it ?— Chemical. 

9795. — Cutting back Quick. — I have planted 
20,000 Quicks this winter, and I would like to know from 
“ J. D. E.,’’ or “ J. C. C.,” whether I should cut them back 
this spring or let them have 12 months’ growth before 
doing so? I finished planting on the 17th of January. 
—S. G. 8. 

9796. — Plants and seeds under a wall.—I shall 

he much obliged for information as to the best plants and 
seeds (hardy) to plant and sow under a wall that faces 
east, and gets little or no sun during the whole day ? Are 
there any pretty flowers that will grow under such circum¬ 
stances ?—N1PHETOS. 

9797. — Plants for a shaded garden.— In front of 
my garden there is a vary large tree, and it shades one 
small plot of it, which, however, gets the sun until about 
10 o'clock ; but none the remainder of the day. Would 

| someone be kind enough to tell me the best thing to grow 
on it ?—A. B. Rinowood. 

979a—Clematis Jackmani and a Rose.— 

Would a Clematis Jackmani grow in a cold exposed bed 
near this wild west ooast (Carnarvonshire) ? I want it to 
replace a Martchal Nicl Rose, which lives, hut is quite 
unable to bloom. Would a Win. Allan Richardson Rose 
grow in such a position ?— Gwindep. 

9799. — Hardy dwarf annuals. — Will anyone 
kindly tell me of some hardy dwarf annuals, among whioh 
I might plant taller plants and bulbs? A white dwarf 
undergrowth for red Gladioli, and a blue carpet for Henry 
Jacoby Pelargoniums would look pretty, I fancy. Would 
the two growths injure each other ?—Gw in dee. 

9800. —Climber for a hothouse.— I wish tooover 
a brick wall at the end of a hothouse with some climbers, 
which will stand a very extreme heat, as the furnace is on 
the other side, and pipes run along, so that it is sometimes 
as hot as a hand can bear to touch the wall. Will some¬ 
one kindly tell ine what plant to get ’/—Novice. 

9801. — Treatment of a Gloire de Dijon Rose. 
—Will anyone kindly oblige me by a little information 
about a Gloire de Dijon Rose-tree ? I have had it about 
two years, and it has only flowered once, and that was 
when I bought it It has three shoots about 1 yard long. 
—An Aratklr. 

9802. — Pico tees and Carnations in a conser¬ 
vatory. — I am desirous of growing Pico tees and Carna¬ 
tions in my conservatory. Will someone please to tell me 
if they can he grown indoors entirely ? I have no garden ; 
but a nice large, roomy conservatory. There is only 
sufficient heat to keep out frost— Briouton. 

9803. — Unfruitful Pear-trees.—I have two Pear- 
trees against a wall, height about 18 feet, age about 
20 years. I think they are Windsor Pears. Having borne 
nothing the lost year or two, would root-pruning do them 
any good, and if so, at what distance from stem, and at 
what season of the year should it be done ?— Arbor. 

9804. — India-rubber-plant losing its leaves. 

I have an India-rubber-plant about 6 feet nigh. Until the 
present it had not lost a leaf, and has been growing 
vigorously; hut the last few days three of the leaves have 
turned yellow and dropped off. What is the reason, and 
wliat shall I do to prevent others doing likewise ?— India- 
rubber. 

9806. — Building? a plant-house.—I have built a 
small conservatory, 22 feet by 8 feet, to hide an ugly wall 
opposite the drawing-room window, and I find it difficult 
to grow plants in a small frame to keep up for the conser¬ 
vatory a succession of showy plants, and a supply of 
healthy Ferns. I should he grateful for any advice as to 
what sort of building my mason could put up against the 
kitchen garden wall to he useful in supplying the conser¬ 
vatory, &c. 1 do not want an expensive building; hut 
one useful for plants and Ferns, ana one that an orainary 
gardener (not a highly experienced man) could manage. 
—Snowdrop. 
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9806. — Passlflora Constance Ellliott.— I have a 
two-year-old plant in a pot in a cool hou.se that made a 
great deal of growth last spring, and was stood out in the 
summer; but did flower. The wood looks green, and 
retains its leaves. Should I cut it back much (if at all), 
and shall I be likely to get it to bloom this year?— North 
Cornwall. 

9807. — Making an Asparagus - bed. — I am 

making a new kitchen garden, and 1 want to make a good 
Asparagus-be 1. What is the best way to make it ? The 
natural soil is clay. And when ought I to begin, and to 
sow my seed ? Is sea sand necessary ? As it is difficult to 
get; but still, if best to have it, 1 would try and get some. 

- Snowdrop. 

*,k k Ficus elastica losing its leaves.—wm 

someone kindly tell me what to do with a Ficus elastica 
growing in a room, which has lost four of its leaves? 1 
have another in the same room growing all right. The 
leaves begin to go bv a little snot of brown amiearing, 
and gradually getting larger, until the leaf falls off. What 
can 1 do? —C. Akeroyd. 

9809. — Training and pruning Tea Roses.—I 

have a number of Tea Hoses (dwarfs) planted against a 
west and south-west wall, and shall be greatly obliged if 
anyone will tell me the best way to train and prune them ? 
They were put in last November. I should add that I 
know nothing of gardening, so shall be obliged for minute 
instructions.— Nu’hktos. 

9810. —Destroying Grass in a garden.— Will 
someone be good enough to tell me how I can best gel rid 
of Orass in a garden ? The house I occupy is a new' one, 
and the builder has evidently made up the garden with 
live turf, which is springing up everywhere. Can I apply 
anything which will kill it, while there is nothing in the 
ground which will hurt ?— Cowley. 

9811. —Plants for a small circular bed.—I 
should be very glad to know what I could put in a small 
circular bed, about 2 ieet 6 inches to 3 feet across. It is 
jKirt of a Maltese cross. In No. 1 triangle I propose putting 
yellow Gem Calceolarias, and No. 2 triangle brown Cal¬ 
ceolarias. What could I put in the other two triangles ? 
I thought of edging with Lobelia. —Eastham. 

9812. — Camellia-buds dropping.— Can anyone 
kindly tell me why my Camellia drops its flower-buds ? It 
had about twenty on, but all have dropped off but eight 
buds. Grown in a cool place with as low a temperature 
as 32 degs. to 45 degs.— no heat. Locality, Bolton. I 
have watered it with hard water, and soot in water, 
according to instructions in Gardening.—Rustic. 

9813. — Sowing Peas.—I purpose sowing the follow¬ 
ing four sorts of Peas: William I., Dr. McLean, Harrison’s 
Glory, Veitch’s Perfection. The drills are 22 feet long. 
How much seed will be required of each sort ? How should 
these sorts be sown—by this I mean as to thickness?' 
Ought- the suecessional sowings of these to be sown as they 
make their appearance through the ground. - W. M. W. ~ 

9814. — Treatment of a Marechal Niel Rose. 

—Will anyone oblige me by giving a little information 
about the Marechal Niel Rose? I have had a plant of it 
nbout two years come next month. When I bought it it 
was in bud, and three blooms opened, and since then it 
has done nothing but send a few weakly shoots out at the 
end of the cane. The cane is about 4} yards long.— An 
Amateur.! 

9815. — Anemones failing.—I have a bonier of 
Anemones at the foot of a high wall, facing west, planted 
two years ago, and they did remarkably well last year. 
This year several of them are missing. I* have examined 
the ground and can find no trace of them. Will someone 
kindly tell me the reason, and how I can prevent this 
occurring again, as I And many others are looking very 
weakly?—H. G. 

9816. — Fungus at the roots of Roses.—l have a 
bed of Roses which last summer was mulched with stable- 
manure. Towards autumn the upper part of the soil 
became filled with a white, stringy fungoid growth, some 
of which still remains. Can anyone inform me if this will 
injure the Roses, and if so, what was the cause of the 
growth, and how to destroy it? The soil is rather light 
and warm.—F. C. T. 

9817. — Growing Tomat 093 .— Will someone please 
to oblige me with a few remarks on Tomatoes ? Ought 
the shoots to lx* pinched off beyond the first bunch of 
bloom, and let them shoot out again, and stop them past 
the next bunch of bloom, and so on till there are as many 
bunches as are wanted ? Or should they go the length they 
are wanted, and then give one stopping and attend to the 
rubbing out of all laterals afterwards ?— Inexperienced. 

9818. — Raising Pampas Grass from seed.— 
Will someone kindly give me instructions how to raise 
this Grass from seed ? I have tried several times and 
failed. I have a greenhouse, but only sufficient heat to 
keep out frost. Also where should I be likely to get 
reliable seeds from? I have a large plant, which’ was set 
out several years ago ; but it has not bloomed, although 
it looks strong. Can I do anything to make it flower?— 
T. M. J. 

9819. — Catting back a Privet hedge.— Will 
some experienced person kindly tell me the right time to 
cut hack a Privet hedge? It overhangs a turfed bank, 
and causes the Grass to die away in summer. I should 
like, if possible, to cut it hack quite 6 inches. If I did, 
how long would it remain hare, or would it shoot out 
strongly again this summer? The plants are ten years 
old. The hedge is 5 foet through, and the same in height. 
—Privet. 

9820. — Hoya bella. —Last July I had a lloya bella 
sent me—a nice plant alxmt 18 inches from the root to the 
top. I potted it in a G-inch pot in a mixture of half or 
more good turfy-loam (from an old pasture that had been 
in a heap over a year), with sonic leaf-mould and some 
well-rotted manure from an old Cucumber-bed, with a 
very little sand. Will some experienced reader of Gar¬ 
dening kindly give me the proper treatment from now* 
until this time next year?—J. B. B. 

9821. — Treatment of a Marechal Niel Rose.— 
I bought a Marshal Niel Rose in November last from a 
nurseryman, who told me it would he in bloom at Christ¬ 
mas. It had then a shoot about 6 feet long, which was 
just breaking into growth nicely at the eyes. The nursery¬ 
man told me to put it in a temperature of about 55 degs., 
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which I did, although the greenhouse is sometimes nearer 
69 degs. I ought to say that I have two small houses ; 
the one mentioned above with heat, the other entirely 
without, except by door of communication, which I some¬ 
times leave open at night to exclude frost. The Rose was 
left in the pot, and trained to the roof, when it grew verv 
quickly, making shoots 5 inches or G inches long ; hut 
these are now very thin and poor, and I think have grown 
out. Will someone kindly tell me if there is any chance 
of it blooming now, and if not, what I am to do with it? 
I have a Rose-bed in the cold house, into which I should 
like to plant it at the proper time if that would do?— An 
Admirek ok this Paper. 

9S22.— Getting rid of green-fly and mealy¬ 
bug in a conservatory.— Will someone please to 
tell me the best way to get rid of green fly and mealy-bug 
in a conservatory? The place is too large and open to 
fumigate much, and the Tobacco-paper is so bad that it 
burns the leaves of tender plants before the house has got 
much smoke in when there is not a hit of blaze. I should 
he greatly obliged for any information that can be given 
on the subject ?— Anxious Enquirer. 

9823. — Vegetables for a shaded border.—I 

have a border, about 28 feet long, and 4 feet G inches 
wide, at the side of the house. It gets very little sun, and 
is rather exposed. The Boil is loam of rather good quality. 

I thought about putting in Potatoes. Are these likely to 
succeed V If not, would someone kindly give me some 
idea what vegetable to put in ? I have got a load of dung 
on it, and the greater part could he taken off, if necessary, 
as I have got it trenched up.— Eastham. 

9824. — Growing Hyacinths in glasses.—I live 
in a large city, Glasgow, and I trv to grow Hyacinths in 
glasses ; but 1 am sorry to say without much success. I 
have bought the best bulbs from highly respectable seeds¬ 
men, and carefully followed the printed cultural instruc¬ 
tions given by them ; but I find the roots get brown, and 
soft at the points, and the flowers seem to come prema¬ 
turely, and get bleached before opening. Can anyone 
kindly say what the cause of this may be, and suggest a 
remedy >— Constant Header. 

9825. — Oranges from pips.— Would any of your 
correspondents who replied to the query under the above 
heading recently in Gardenino, kindly say where scions 
of the St. Michael’s variety or the little Tangerine can be 
obtained for grafting? 1 have several plants seven or 
eight years old suitable for grafting. How low down 
should they be cut? Of Tangerines and Lemons I have a 
few two years old, hardly thick enough yet to cut down. 
Should the Lemons he grafted also ? Would these Tan¬ 
gerines grown from pips do to graft on the common 
Orange?—T. II. 

9323.— Polyanthus Narcissus.—I potted a dozen 
bulbs of these (3 in a 5-inch po:) about Oct. 1st, and 
plunged them in a cold frame in Cocoa-nut-fibre till 
growth appeared ; then put them in a cold greenhouse, 
where they have made a growth of about 14 inches in 
height ; hut there is no sign of bloom. Will they flower 
now, or if not, what is the proliable reason ? I have some 
sweet-scented Jonquils showing bloom ; also Hyacinths, 
&c. Why should the Polyanthus-Narcissus have failed? 
Might I not safely plunge them in the garden with the 
above?— An Admirer ok this Paper. 

9827. — Dividing gardens.— Can anyone of the con¬ 
tributors to Gardeni.no kindly suggest the best division of 
a garden at the hack of two semi-detached villas? It is 
not so much a fence that is required, as a screen, to make 
the two a little more private than they arc at present. It 
has been suggested to me to plant two or three* espalier 
trees. These might afford some sort of a screen during 
the summer mouths; but would be too hare after the 
fruiting season was over. I shall he glad if someone will 
kindly advise me. The length of ground is about 23 yards. 
Localitv, Derby.—A Constant Reader. 

9828. — Warming a lean-to house by gas.— 

1, Can a greenhouse, *25 feet long, and of width and height 
in correspondence, he efficiently heated by gas ? 2, Who 
are the principal makers of such apparatus ? 3, How much 
per foot does such heating arrangement cost? 4, If the 
price of gas is 3s. 9d. per 1,090 feet, can plants be forced 
at a profit ? What shape should the pipe flue be, and how 
arranged so as to prevent the wind during a gale from 
extinguishing the jet of gas if small ? 6, I have heard of a 
gas jet used in electrical observations which no amount of 
force of wind will blow out. Where is such a jet to be 
obtained ?— A North Devon Amateur. 

9829. — Growing Camellias. — I wish someone 
would kindly give me a few hints os to Camellia growing ? 
I bought four plants in bloom last year, and put them 
into my greenhouse. When the bloom was over, and also 
the fear of frost, I plunge s them into an outdoor border, 
where they remained all the summer. In the autumn they 
were taken up, sponged (for the situation is suburban and 
smoky), and replaced in the geeenhouse. The result has 
been one bloom only. Another plant put forth a few buds, 
but dropped them all without attempting to open them. 

1 should add that four Azaleas, bought at the same time, 
and treated in the same way, are full of bud, and promise 
to be quite successful.— Cestrian. 

9830. —An unsatisfactory Vine. — I bought a 
healthy Vine in a large pot—I think they called it a No. 1 
—in the autumn of 1888. I kept it out-of-doors, with 
partial protection, all winter. In the spring of 1889 I 
planted it in a lean-to greenhouse, 15 feet by 6 feet, facing 
south. Had the soil specially prepared. It seemed a long 
time starting, hut did so eventually, producing about two 
or three miserable-looking hunches of Grapes. It grew 
very little, and is altogether a disappointment. My own 
idea is that there is not sufficient ventilation to its roots, 
for a wall runs atone end of the greenhouse, the east side, 
some 4 feet high, and the front, or south side, has 2 feet of 
brickwork. The staging on which other plants are is about 

2 feet from the ground, the Vine-stem running through the 
interstices of the wooden bars. Would it be best to take 
it up and plant it outside, or let it have another chance 
this ensuing year?— Philomel 

9831. —Propagator for raising seeds— Will 
“ B. C. It.” he good enough to give some further particu¬ 
lars in continuation of his instructions as to making a 
propagator ? (see Gardening, January 11th, page 638), as 
last season I attempted to make myself a propagator on 
almost the exact lines laid down in the article in question ; 


but it was anything but a success, and I think his experi 
ence may be useful to me before starting afresh. 
Where can the perforated galvanised iron sheet be ob¬ 
tained, and at what price ? I was asked Ids. for a piece 
3 feet by 2 feet, with a perforation of J-inch at every 
3 inches. This sum was so exorbitant that I was obliged 
to do without it; and, increasing the number of the bear¬ 
ing pieces, I used instead a piece of sheet-zinc, with small 
holes knocked in with a punch at 3-inch intervals. This 
had two drawbacks. First, not being sufficiently thick, it 
sunk in the middle, and, while I could get a heat of alxmt 
65 degs. in the middle of the frame, the edges were 
nearly cold. Second, although air was given on all pos¬ 
sible occasions, 1 was much troubled by an excess of 
moisture. Maiden hair Ferns (re-potted) all damped off, 
Petunia and Begonia-seeds refused to start. The only 
things that were at all successful were Tomatoes ami 
Balsams. I note “ B. C. R.V’ advice as to the use of a 
slate over the evaporating pan. The next difficulty arose 
when trying to harden the plants off. The propagator 
was standing in a cool-house, facing southwest, unheated, 
except by a small lamp at night. Can “ B. C. R.” offer 
any suggestion as to the best method of adapting the pro¬ 
pagator so that, without stopping its work, the plants 
could be partially hardened off before being taken out of 
it ? Would it answer to place a partition, dividing it into 
two parts, and have the glass of one part movable, so that, 
by taking the pots out of the plunging material, and re¬ 
moving the glass by degrees, a gradual hardening might 
be secured before it was necessary to remove them to the 
body of the house itself? Any further hint which may 
suggest itself on perusal of the above will he much appre¬ 
ciated by— Disappointed but not Disheartened. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various sulyecls. 

9832. -Gladwin or Berried Iris (H. 0. M.).— 
Seeds of the Gladwin Iris will grow if they are new and 
good. Sow in pots of sandy soil in March, planting the 
pots in a warm frame, gradually hardening them off when 
the young plants appear. It would he as well to leave 
them in the pots the flrst year, planting them out the 
following spring in a prepared nursery bed. 

9833. — Pellsea hastata (Georgetown).— This is the 
name of your Fern ; it is known also by the names of Ptcris 
hastata and Platyloma hastata,. It is a very pretty Fern, and 
when it seeds you will have plenty of young ones if the 
plant stands in a fair position, and the temperature and 
atmospheric conditions are right. Cannot name your 
bulb from your description ; send when in flower.—J.’J. 

9831. —Treatment of Ferns (A m item■ »n a Fog). - 

Your Ferns will come round all right if you water them 
well and keep the atmosphere moist. The plant if well 
drained so that the water can get away, may have a large 
quantity of water, and the house may he kept at 65 degs. 
in the day, falling lower at. night, as the days lengthen 
they will soon begin to push up and grow strongly.—J. J. 

9835.— Window plants for children (O. P.)— 
The best three for snow would proliubly be Zonal Pelar¬ 
gonium, Fuchsia, and Musk ; or you might get seeds of 
Balsams, Mignonette, Lobelias, or some of the beautiful 
hardy annuals which are very cheap. Suppose you gave 
each child half-a-dozen small packets of seed, an equal 
number of pots, and some soil, and then all would start 
fair 

i)sc>. —Perns in winter (Far Wert).—About the 
end of February is the best time for repotting these if they 
require it. Do not injure the roots or you will get de¬ 
formed fronds. If they have fair root room and the 
drainage is good they do not require potting every season. 
Now at once is a good time to plant outdoor Ferns, before 
they begin to push out their young fronds, which with 
you, I suppose, they will soon do.—J. J. 

9837. — Ferns in bod health (William *).—Your 
Ferns are badly infested with thrips, and from their appear¬ 
ance I should suppose the atmosphere around them is 
very dry, perhaps too hot. They should be fumigated 
with Tobacco several times alxmt twice in the week 
for several weeks, and the place he well cleaned by wash¬ 
ing with quick lime on the walls, and every other part of 
the house should be thoroughly cleansed.—J. J. 

9838. —Coal-ashes for garden-paths (G. If.).— 
We think that your best way would he to lay the ashes on 
the gravel, not mixing the two materials. Coal-ashes are 
excellent for garden-paths, as they allow' of killing the 
weeds with the hoe, which cannot well be done where 
gravel is employed. We would loosen the gravel a little, 
and place a layer of at least 4 inches of ashes thereon. 
Weeds will still come, although not in such quantity, and 
they may be easily hoed up. 

9839. — Pelargoniums for market (T. G).— The 
earlier these can be got into market the better, as a rule, 
providing, of course, that they are well flowered, and 
otherwise in good condition. The three months In which 
the most trade is done in them in Covent-garden are April, 
May, and June ; this applies more particularly to the large 
flowered and fancy kinds, and also the Ivy-leaved kinds, 
which are principally used for boxing work and balcony 
decoration. Zonals and sweet-scented kinds are brought 
in, more or less, throughout the year. The best way to 
train the Ivy-leaved kinds for market is to put one stake 
in the middle of the pot and loop the shoots up to it. 

9840. — Cool Orchids (North Cornwall.)— I cannot 
conscientiously recommend any Orchid that will thrive 
in a vinery. You appear to think that these plants can 
be made the toys and the scapegoats of the garden ; you 
no doubt do your Vines very well; then let well alone. 
Your vineries w-ould do well enough in summer for many 
Orchids; but the temperature would scarcely do in 
winter for those which grow there in summer, neither 
would the kinds which live there in winter grow well in 
summer. You are asking fora gigantic task which would 
plague you much. For instance, the house would grow 
Cattleyas in the summer well, but they would not like a 
temperature of 45 degs. in winter. Orchids are very 
accommodating plants, but nevertheless thev cannot be 
made subservient to any temperatures—that is the one 
thing needful.—M att. Bramble. 
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—Worm* In a oonaarvatory border 

(a. A;.—We cannot do better than recommend the 
general recipe for killing worms—that is, strong lime- 
water. It is invariably advised for the purpose named, 
and is easily made by putting one gallon of fresh slaked 
lime into six gallons of water, stirring well, and then 
allowing it to remain for several hours until quite clear. 
Water the border freely with this mixture several times at 
intervals, and it is probable that most of the worms will 
be killed. 

9842. —Laying down a lawn (L. S. You 

may safely All up to the proper level with good mould, 
only in the place where the good, new soil lies deepest 
some means should be adopted to Arm it, or it will settle 
unequally ; treading or rolling may suffice. Sow plenty 
of good seeds about the end of March or beginning of 
April. The old Grass, if it breaks through, will be no dis¬ 
advantage. The mowing-machine and roller during the 
wmmer, as soon as the new Grasses can bear its weight, 
will put matters right. 

9843. —Odontoglossum Alexandras (Borderer). 

- ‘‘ Borderer ” has a plant of this species flowering from 
the top of the bulb. He savs “ Is not this an unusual mode 
of growth V Yes, it is ; but all Orchids will at times make 
a similar terminal spike; hut as you say vour flowers are 
line, it has not affected them in any way, and the bulb 
will not be any the worse for it, so do not be alarmed. 
Your Cypripedium Lawrenceanurn comes from Borneo, 
and is not a suitable plant for growing in the cool-house 
with Odontoglossums. If you have an ordinary plant 
stove place it there, giving it plenty of light.—M att. 
Bramhlk. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that xee 
no not answer queries by jmst, and that we cannot under- 
UUce In fonrard letters to correspondent*, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address offender. 

F. Good rich.- -The buds are apparentlv eaten out by 

birds. Please give more particulars.- beginner .—Burn 

up the Ivy trimmings, ana spread the ashes on the ground. 
A dressing of lime and soot will be the best thing for the 

slugs, and prune the bushes now.-C. Attis.— You can 

get the Godetia required under the name of Fairy Oueen 
from Mr. Wra. Bull, New Plant Merchant, &o., 530, King’s- 

road, Chelsea, London, S.W.- St. Ruan .—You can 

obtain the Chrysanthemums from anyone who advertises 

those plants in this paper.-M”. 3/.—We cannot insert a 

query that would, if answered, he simply an advertise¬ 
ment. Try one of the stoves advertised m this paper.- 

H. G. T.— You keep the Marshal Niel ltose in much too 
high a temperature for this time of year. Plant it out in 
the greenhouse bonier in March, and read notes on its 

culture in Gardening from time to time.- W., Gipsy- 

hill.—The leaves of the Begonias are infested with thrips. 
They should be lightly and frequently fumigated with 

Tobacco.- G. A. W .—We know of no book that will suit 

your purpose half so well as taking in and reading Gar- 

DKninq regularly.-IF., Gipsy-hill. The Hyacinth bulbs 

are probably badly ripened ones. Have thev been allowed 
to become overdry at the roots? A. —Any news¬ 
agent will get you the required information.- B. B.— 

As the fruit-trees have made no growth for four years the}' 
must surely be dead. Send a piece of the wood. For 

Other matter apply to a stationer.- Owlet.— Please send 

a flowering spray of the Daphne, and we can tell you its 

name, ana how to treat it- Cross Road. —“ Greenhouse 

and Stove Plants," by Thomas Baines, published by John 
Murray, Albemarle-street, London, is the best book for 

you to get.- B. Stanhope Atkins.—' The heat of an 

ordinary Cucumber hotbed will do well to raise the seed 

in question.- J. S. B .—Apply to Mr. William Bull, New 

Plant Merchant, 536, King’s-road, London, S.W.- T. P. 

The probable cause of the Camellia-buds dropping is too 
much warmth, and dryness of the roots. Give more 

particulars as to treatment.- F. H r . /‘.—The Mushroom 

spawn was probably bad. There have been very many 
hints given in Uakdkni.no as to the spawning and making 

of Mushroom-beds.- C. S. — You can get the Luculia 

gratissima through almost any nurseryman who grows 
indoor plants.- Constant Reader qf Gardening.—C on¬ 
sult the advertising columns of this paper.- Phantom. 

—Apply to Mr. Antony Waterer, Knap-hill, Woking, 

Surrey.- A. Subden.—The Roses and other plants are 

evidently very badly infested with green-flv. Fumigate 

the house frequently with Tobacco.- E. M. L .—Apply 

to Messrs. Geo. Jackman & Sons, Woking, Surrey. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

**+ Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street. Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— T. //.— Plagianthus sidioides. 

— —P. P. G.— Helleborus faotidus.- T. A. Chcnnell.— 

Winter Heliotrope (Nardosma (Tussilago) fragmns).- 

E. IF.—Small specimen Winter Heliotrope (Nardosma 
(Tussilago) fragrans). Other specimen, Helleborus foetidus. 

- Black North.— Hepaticasapparently; butflowers much 

crushed.- Chameleon.— Garrya elliptica- Patience.— 

Lycaste costata.- A. M. Burnett.— 1, Lastrea dilatata ; 

S.Polystichumlobatum var.; 3, Poly podium vulgare; 4,Send 

better specimen.- E. II. S., Brighton. —1, Goniophlc- 

bium subauriculatum ; 2, Selaginella pubeseens ; 3, Phy- 
matodes Billardieri ; 4, Rlechnum corcovadense ; 5, Ne- 

panthe pectinata; 6, Doodia caudata.- H. Hampstead 

—Specimen insufficient.-IF. A. —Epipendrium ciliare. 

— —C. II. Reid.— 1, Adiantum fonnosum ; 2, Asplenium 

Adiantum-nigruni ; 3 and 4, Send again fertile fronds.- 

Matlh. Gallon. —Cypripedium insigne, and it ought to 
succeed in your house.- S. IF. G\— A Skimmia; pro¬ 

bably S. japonica. 

Catalogues received.— Spring Catalogue qf Seeds 

and Plants. Wm. Samson & Co., Kilmarnock.- New 

Plants, Chrysanthemums, Bulbs, Jr. M. Bruant, Poitiers 

(Vienne, Francs).- Vegetable, and Flower Seeds, Bulbs, 

Potato’s, <fcc, John K. King, Cqggeshall, Essex.—— 
Flower Seeds, Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, Bulbs, die. 
thomM S. Wart, Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, 
London.— flower tout Vegetable Seeds, Lilies. Gladioli, 
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Belleville, Carlow.- Reliable Seeds for the Garden and 

Farm. l)obie and Mason, 66, Deansgate, and 22, Oak- 
street, Manchester .-—Early and Late Chrysanthemums. 
W. I’iercy, 89, West-road, Forest-hill, London, S.E. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

REPLIES. 

9710.— Good table fowls. —“ Inverness ’ 
had better trv a cross between the Houdan and 
one of the following breeds—viz., Langshan, 
Brahma, Wyandotte, Plymouth Rock, or 
Cochin. These are all good winter layers, and 
if crossed with a good laying strain of the 
Houdan, should produce very useful layers and 
first-class table fowls. If Leghorns be used 
there would be quite as many eggs, but the 
quality of the flesh would be inferior. The 
Dorking cross would not be likely to produce 
good layers, and I should not care to introduce 
the blood at all in an exposed situation, unless 
the parent birds were bred from very hardy 
stock. Some of the breeds mentioned above 
would make very good layers, but they would 
not satisfy “ Inverness ” from a table point of 
view. —Doulting. 

9709. — Keeping hens.— If I were in 
“ W. R.’s” place I should not keep fowls at 
all. At the most he cannot keep more than 
two good sized hens in comfort, and I should 
not like the idea of keeping even this number 
from year’s end to year’s end in so limited a 
run. Besides this, small runs mean a lot of 
trouble to keep clean, particularly when there 
is no Grass. It may be possible to keep ban¬ 
tams in runs of this size, Dut this class of fowl 
is not usually kept with a view to profit, 
although no doubt they sometimes pay very 
well. —Doulting. 


BIRDS. 


9774. —Canary without feathers.— This 
un fortunate canary reminds one of the old lady who 
Dlucked her geese when they were apparently 
dead, though actually only dead-drunk through 
eating brandied Cherries. The disease may Y>e 
due to two causes—either a plague of red- 
spider, in which case a clean cage is indispen¬ 
sable ; or, os in the case of the geese, it is the 
result of unnatural feeding. In either case, I 
should recommend anointing the bird all over 
with warmed sweet oil (do not overdo it, so as to 
make the poor thing miserable), and give him 
Canary-seed and a little Watercress only for 
food. In the drinking-water, put a few grains 
of Epsom-salts, arid on the following day a little 
Lemon-juice and three or four grains of chlorate 
of potash.—A. G. Butler. 

“ Gardening Illustrated ” Monthly Parts.— 

Price 5 d. ; post free, 8 d. 

“ The Garden ” Monthly Parts.— This journal 
is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this 
form the coloured plates arc best preserved, and it is most 
suitable for reference previous to the issue of the half- 
yearly volumes. Price 1*. 0d. ; post free, 1*. 9 d 

“Farm and Home" Monthly Parts.— This 
journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in 
which form it is most suitable for reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price 5 <L ; post free, 8 d. 

“Hardy Flowers.” —Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, J:c. Fourth 
and Popular Edition, Is.; post free, 1*. 3d. 

“The Garden Annual for 1880.”— Contains a 
complete List of nearly 8,000 Country Seats, Occupiers, and 
Gardeners in the United Kingdom There is also the best 
Trade List published, corrected to date . Price Is.; by 
post, 1j?. 3d. 

London ; 37, Southompton-street, Strand, W.C. 


H.LOXINIAS.—Fine healthy tubers, many 

^ allotted varieties, magnificent blooms, all bloomed last 
season, erect flowering, 12 for 4s.; 6 for 2a. 3d., free.-J. R 
LEAKE, Calder Grove, Wakefield. 

rjHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS —200 best 

'J selected varieties in cultivation. Descriptive List free on 
application. J. P< >WLEY, Florist, Philadelphia, Norwich. 


_Soiithport._ 

pHRYSAXTUKMUMS.— Strong "rooted "cut- 

lings: Avalanche, fid.; E. Molyncux, 4d.; Mrs. 11. Cau- 
ncll, 4d .; M rs. F. Jameson, Is. each, and others. — R. C. 
NOTCI J TT, An glcsea-road, Ipswich. 

A BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER.—Peren* 

nial pink Convolvulus, growB 20 ft. in season; festoons 
balconies, Ac., covered with large rosy blossoms all summer 
2 strong roots. Is. free. Now is best time to plant.-* 
J. F. RAYNER, Avenue-road, Southampton. 
flREENHOUSES.—Amateur, span-roof, com- 

ventlUtOrt. stafes, and glass,.7 by 5 ft,, &5s. J 
9bjr6ft. ll |64! I3by 8ft., £0;TIby loft., £8ls. } reo on rail, 
*, glased and painted, 6 by 4 feet, 8s. 8d. each, 

rttaJs * * 0Si 


Under Bill or Sale, and by Order of Trustee. 

THE NURSERY, WE8T WICKHAM, KENT. 
CLEARANCE SALE of the remainder of the NURSERY 
STOCK, comprising 9,000 Border and Specimen Shrubs 
and Conifers, 20,000 Fruit-trees, 9,000 Laurels, Aucubas, and 
Flowering Shrubs, 8,000 Ornamental Forest-trees, 5,000 
Herbaceous Plants, 20,000 Red-twig Limes, 20,000 Mixed 
Creepers. 

TDTR. W. LEVENS will SELL the above by 

■iT-L AUCTION on Tuesday, February 11th, 1890, ami 
following days, at 11 for 12 o'clock each day. 

May be viewed prior to and days of sale. Catalogues on 
the premises of E. Cogswell, Esq., Trustee, 5, Great James- 
street. W.C.; of C. A. Fox, Esq., Solicitor, Beckenham; and 
of—THE AUCTIONEER, Kailway-bridge. Beckenham, Kent. 

M R. R. TER ROT oilers for Sale the grandest 

lot of American mammoth bronze Turkeys ever Been to¬ 
gether ; the celebrated Garfield (45 lb. weight) blood works 
wonders in any yard it is introduced into.—Woods tone Manor, 
Peterborough. 


IS. fiD. GARDEN SEEDS. Is. fid.—New, 

4- genuine, and well tested. On receipt of Postal Order, 
Is. 6d.., or 20 stamps, we will send free to any address loz. each 
of Wheeler’s Imperial Cabbage, Hollow Crowned Parsnip, 
White Spanish Onion, and Selected Carrot; ioz. each of Savoy, 
Radish, Early Turnip, and Broccoli (early and late); 1 packet 
each of Lettuce, Marrow, nnd Cucumber, and fi Packets 
choice Flower Seeds. Also for la. extra, 1 packet each of 
Mustard, Cress, New large Tripoli Onion, Pickling Cabbage, 
Borecole Greens, Brussels Sprouts, Leeks, and Cauliflower; 
also a packet of Carter’s Stratagem Peas, Dwarf, and a packet 
of Dobbie's Golden Ball Exhibition Turnip. The Two Lots 
for Postal Order, 2s. 6d., or 32 stamps. Quality guaranteed.— 
GROVES & SON, Wholesale and Retail Seedsmen, Piddle- 
trenth ide , Dorchester.__ 

TV/TARGUE RITES, Large, white, yellow, and 
-H-L blue, 6, Is. 3d; 12, 2s. 31. See List for 189J.-J. JAMES, 
Bouth Knighton, Leicester. 

flHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Selection of 100 

L/ Cuttings (unrooted). Finest Exhibition Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Incurved and Japanese; all distinct or in 50 pairs, 
true to name, forwarded, post free, for 15s., or 2s. 6d. per 
dozen (cheaper selections can be made if desired). Catalogue 
on application.—N. DAVIS, Ch -ysanthemum Nurseries, 
Camberwell, London. 


■DERNS ! FERNS !! FERNS ! ! !—Cheap trade 

■L offer, in 20 most saleable sorts, at 12s. 100. Adiantum 
cuneatum, Pteris Mayi, Ac. Packed free for cash.—SMITH, 
Lond on F ern Nursery. 140, Loughboro '-road . Brixton. _ 

rpiIE WEATHER PLANT; as illustrated and 

described in The Graphic, Is. Cd. each, free.—CLARKE, 
Florist, Greenway, Taunton. 

flHRYSANTHEMUMS, Rooted Cuttings, 40 

choioe-named varieties, 2s. 6d. ; 20, Is. 6d.; post free. 
Cucumber Seeds, 12, Is., Daniels’ Telegraph Improved, and 
Duke of Edinburgh.—H. WOOLMAN, Muntz-strect, Small- 
heath, Birmingham. 

DOLLISSON S TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER 

Lh (true), 25 seeds, 6d.-WILLIAM BARNES, Pole Hill 
Nur sery, Hillin g don, Uxb ridge._ 

f*UCUMBER PLANTS, Telegraph, ready for 

LI planting, 9s. dozen. Post free, 3 for 3s.—THOMA8 
HILSDON, Butts-green, Hornchurch, Essex. 

H ARDY 'CLIMBING PLANTS.—Ivies, Cle¬ 
matis, Jessamine, Honeysuckles, Roses, Passion-flowers, 
Magnolias, Wistarias, Virginian Creepers, and many others, 
extra strong plants for immediate effect at moderate prices. List 
post free.-GEO. COOLI NG A SONS. The Nurs eries, B ath. 
WANTED, plants of Clematis cirrhosa, Vitis 

* * Labrusca, or Thunbergi, Vitis lantana, Vitis striata, 
Verbascumolympicum, IncarviHeaOlgw, Incarvillea compacta. 
—P. McL AREN. T he Nook, Pinkney’s Green. Maidenhead. 

HELERY SEED, NEW.—Clay worth Pride", 

pink, hardy variety, exquisite flavour, uost free, lb., 4s. 3d. ; 
l, 2s. 3d.—RICHARD PO^LE, Saxilby, Lincoln. 

PLANT NOW.—Cabbage plants, Enfield, 

* Early Rainham, and Nonpareil, 50, Is.; 100, Is. 6d. 
Lettuce, hardy white Cos, 50, Is. 3d.; 100, Is. 9d. Pansies, 
choice, show, and f vney varieties, 25, Is. fid.; 50, 2s. fid. 
Wallflowers, imported, double mixed strong, 12, Is. 9d. ; 25, 
2s. 9d. Wallflowers, single golden, 25, Is. 9d.; 50, 2s. 6d., all 
free.—CASBO N A CO., Florists, Peterboro'.__ 

T AURUSTINUS and Mixed Evergreen 

>1-1 Shrubs, 14 to 2 ft., 4s. doz. Common Laurels, 4 ft., strong, 
4s. doz .—L EWIS & SON , Nurserymen, Malvern._ 

DEGAL AND SHOW PELARGONIUMS; 

Lw best sorts, good plants from pots, 3s. doz., free.—LEWIS 
A SON, Newton Nurseries, Malvern. 

3 MARECHAL NIEL, 3 Gloire de Dijon, 

and 6 other good Roses for 5s. 6d.—LEWIS A SON, Nur¬ 
serymen, Newtown. Malvern. 

SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER of Standard, Bush, 

and Pyramid Apples, Pears, and Plums, consisting of all 
the best sorts, at Is. each; 19s. per doz.; 75s. per 100. Black and 
Red Currants, extra Bt rong bushes, 5-year-old, 2s. i>er doz.; 
12s. per 100. Kent Cob Nuts, 5 to 6 ft., very bushy, Is. each; 
10s. per doz. Price Lists of general Nursery Stock post free 
on application.—T. EVES (late Eves A Dalton), the Nurseries, 
Gravevend. 

T ISTER’S ANNUAL CATALOGUE of 

-LI Vegetable and Flower Seeds, specially grown and saved 
to meet the requirements of eouiiietitors and others. Con¬ 
tains also List of his premier Collection of Show and Fancy 
Pansies (over 600 var.), etc. Pansy Seed, Is. and 2s. 6d. per 
pkt. My "Treatise on Pansy." 7d., cloth. Is. Id. Catalogue 
free on application —ALEX. LISTER, Meadowbank Nur¬ 
sery, Rothesay, N.B.__ _ 

fjHOICE SEEDS, guaranteed finest quality 

LJ procurable, in Id. and 3u. packets. List free.—FRANCIS 
& SON, Leytonstone, Essex. 

■piFTY Fine Evergreen and Deciduous TREES 

-L and SHRUBS, li to 4 ft., good variety, packed, 5s.; free, 
6s. 6d. Laurels, 1 ft., 5s. 100. Spruce Fir, 1 ft., os. 100. Privet, 
oval-leaved, 12 to 18 inches, 4s. 6d. 100. Antpelopsis Veitchi, 
6, Is. 6d. Clematis (Traveller's Joy), 6, la. fid. Irish Ivies, 6, 
Is. 3d. Virginia Creepera, 6, Is. 3d. Carnations, double, 
Is. 2d. dozen, best strain. All carriage paid.—HENRY 
SHILLING, Nurseryman, Fleet, Hants. 

RtfRlSTHRUMS, 4 finest varieties, nice flower* 

* Ing clumps, named, Is. 8d. Everlasting Pern, white, 
,carict ' *■ 1,1 ,r ~ 
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JARMAN’S 


“UNIVERSAL” COLLECTIONS 

FOB ONE YEAR’S SUPPLY. 

VEGETABLES.— 28. 6d., 5s., 10s. 6d., 16s., 21s., 31s. 6d. ; 
42s., and 63s. 

FLOWERS.— Is., 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s. 6d., 15s., 21s.,31s.0d.,and 
428. 

All post free or carriage paid. 

We offer £5 5s. PRIZES 
FOR SIX ONIONS. 

Full particulars in our Large. Seed Manual, Gratis and 
Post Free. 

JARMAN & CO., CHARD, SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Brmming A Co.’a Complete Collection of 

(7/6) Choice Vegetable Seeds (7/6) 


Peas, for succession, 4 pints 
Beans (Broad), 1 pint 
Beans (Kidney). 4 pint 
Beans (Scarlet Runners) 4 pint 
Beet, J ounce 
Borecole, J ounce 
Broccoli, 2 packets 
Brussels Sprouts, 4 ounce 
Cabbage, 4 ounce 
Cauliflower, 1 packet 
Celery, 1 packet 
Carrot, 1 ounce 
Cress, 2 ounces 
Cucumber, 1 packet 


CONTAINING: 


Herbs, 3 packets 
Leek, 4 ounce 
Lettuce, 2 packets 
Mustard, 1 ounce 
Onion, 2 ounces 
Parsley, 4 ounce 
Parsnip, 1 ounce 
Radish, 2 ounces 
Savoy, 4 ounce 
Spinach, 1 ounce 
Tomato, 1 packet 
Turnip. 2 ounces 
Vegetable Marrow, 
1 packet 


We guarantee the .above to consist of the finest varieties 
and seeds of best quality, and will forward, securely packed 
and carriage free, to any address in the United Kingdom, on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 7s. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED k DESCRIPTIVE 8EED CATALOGUE 
gratis and post free to intending customers. 

For the Best COLLECTION OF VEGETABLES (6 varie¬ 
ties). grown from the above Collection, we offer: 1st Prize, 40s.; 
2nd Prize, 30s.; 3rd Prize, 20s.; open to all. Competitor's Card 
enclosed with each Collection. 

ISAAC BRUNNINC & CO., 

Seed Merchants, 

GREAT YARMOUTH. 


LILIUM AURATUM. 

KING OF LILIES. 

piNE BULBS, 3s. 6d. doz. ; Grand Bulbs 

j- (10 in. round), 3, Is. 9d.; 6, 3s.; 12, 5s„ none better. 
Bulbous Begonias, sgl. mixed, 4s.; Tuberose. Is. 6d.; Glox¬ 
inias, 6s.; Hya. candicans, Is. 6d.; mixed Gladiolus, Is., all 
per doz. Carriage free. 

J. W. WOODWARD, 23, Hargrave Park 
_Rood, London, N._ 


SHILLING’S CHOICE SEEDS. 

^TWOPENCE PER PACKET.—Choice Flower 

•A* Seeds; Is. worth and over post free. Primula, Cineraria, 
Begonia, Cyclamen, Calceolaria, Gloxinia, Verbena, Auricula, 
Carnation, Heliotrope, Lobelia, Petunia, Ferns, Acacia, 
Balsam, single and double Dahlia, Bamhusa, Ficus elastica. 
Coleus, Geranium, Impatiens Sultani. Dracamas, Azalea in- 
dica, Edelweiss, Finest German Asters and Stocks, Golden 
Feather, Pansy, Nicotiana affinis, Cockscomb, Zinnia, fcc. All 
finest strains. Hundreds Testimonials. 

CHILLING’S VEGETABLE SEEDS are un- 

^ equalled.— Specimen Testimonial from Mr W Rnr uru 


Onions grown from your seed, in class A, against seventeen 
competitors. 

■yEGETABLESEED COLLECTIONS.—No. 1, 

_ ¥ 12 P*^eLs, ia. 3 d. No. 2, 3J kinds, including Peas and 

Beans, 2s. 9d.; larger Collections, 5s., 10s. 6d., and 21s. Best 
value ever offered. All carriage paid. Could print hundreds 
Testimonials from Customers in all parts of England certifying 
to the splendid quality of Shilling's Seeds. Prizes offered, for 
which anyone may compete. Full particulars iu Catalogue, 
which will be sent post free. 

_C. SHILLING,^Jeedstnan, Winchfield, Hants. 


THREEPENCE EACH.—Helieborus niger, 

J- Virginian Creepers, Honeysuckles, Sweet Briers, hardy 
Cyclamen, Deutzia gracilis, Spinoa japonica and palmata, 
Lilacs, Jasmines, Ivies, Tritomas, Carnations, Genistas, 
Maiden-hair Ferns, kc .; strong and healthy. One shilling's 
Y™ rth and over post froe.-C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 
Winchfield, Hants._ 


"ROSES ON OWN ROOTS.—One dozen in 12 

choice sorts, strong plants to bloom coming season. 

8HILLING - Nureery - 


WILSON JUN. AMERICAN BLACKBERRY 

» * produces quantities of large black glossy fruit of delicious 
flavour, t^uite hardy. Strong plants imported direct from 
v"t 10d ’ or 3 s - dozen. Carriago paid.—C. 
8HILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfield, Hants. 


T ILIUM AURATUM.—The bulbs I offer 

-J- 1 are hard and sound, 8 to 10 inches round, and are deci¬ 
dedly the best and cheapest ever sold. Repeat orders daily, 
I. LS 4d., or 4s. 6d. dozen Carriage frec.-C. SHILLING, 
Bulb Importer. Winchfield, Hants. 


rj. ROW HEADER’S PETUNIA and BALSAMS 

V to obtain first prizes; no other strains touch them. 
Grand double fringed. Is. 6d. and 3s. pkt.; single ditto, 2s.; 
single striped, Is. and 2s. nkt.; Balsams, 8 var., 2s. 6d • 

HKN6er 1 80N3, < C^r a » JJ “ ' r “ 0,1 
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THE MOST PROFITABLE 

CUCUMBER 

IN THE WORLD. 

Handsome, moat extraordi¬ 
nary cropper, very sturdy con¬ 
stitution ; the best vegetable 
we ever introduced. Garden¬ 
ing people come from miles 
round to see the crops and 
verify the remarkable state¬ 
ment which follows. 

A PERPETUAL BEARER AND 
NEVER DIES. 

“ Hr planted a house twenty 
yards by four yards ■unth “ Cut 
and Come Again." Forty plants 
were used. The Cucumbers, as 
they were cut and sent to market, 
i cere carefully b<x>ked. The results 
art almost incredible. Four 
thousand eight hundred (4,800) 
marketable Cucumbers were rut 
and carefully noted in Mr. R.'s 
book before the crop began to 
tcane, and after this many more 
were cut until the house had to 
be cleared. The crop teas worth 
three or four times as much as the 
house it teas grown in." 

Per Packet, Is. A 2s. 6d. 
Post free. 

Full particulars in our 
CATALOGUE. The entire 
stock is held by us, and 
special prices will be quoted 
to market growers. Early 
application is necessary, as we 
are selling out very quickly- 
No stock genuine but ours. 


GARDEN MANUAL, 

with every particular of the 
famous strains of seed we 
offer, post free. 


RYDER & SON, 

SALE, MANCHESTER. 


PALMS, 30,000 IN STOCK. 

Bruck's Palms have a great reputation. 
Chimserops excolsa, 15 in. ; a pair, 2s. 6d. ; larger, 
3d. 6d.; beautiful table plants, 9 in. high, 2, Is. 6d. 
Senforthla elogans, 2ft. ; a pair, 3s. 0d.; 16 in., 2s. 6d. 
Areca lutoscens, 27 in. ; a pair, 5s. ; 18 in., 2s. 6d.; very 
graceful. 

Corypha australis, 16 in.; a pair, 2s. 6d. 

Areca Bausei, 12 in. ; a pair, 2s. 

Phoenix reollnata, a fine hardy Palm, 2 ft. ; a pair, 5s. 
Kentia Belmoreana, very handsome, 15 in. ; a pair, 
5s. and 7s. 6d. 

Kentia Forsterian a. -These Kentias are the hand¬ 
somest greenhouse Palms grown; a pair, 5s. and 7s. 6d. 
Latania borbonlca, 2 to 3 ft. ; a pair, 5s. 

Phoenix rupleola, very elegant, 2 ft. 6 in. ; 5s. each. 
Phoenix tennis. 2 ft; a pair, 2s. 6d. 

Cocos Weddelllana, a feathery-leaved sort, of great 
beauty, nice plants, Is. 6d. 

Kentia montana, a noble Palm, rare, 20 in., 2s. 0d.; 

3 feet, 5s. each. 

6 Palms, all different, for 7s. 6<L 

Single plants of any of the sorts at same prices . 


GLOXINIA. 


Hybrids alba, pure-white, very beautiful and rare, 
fine dowering bulbs, 6s., 8s., and 10 b. doz. 

French Spotted.— These are very chaste, the markings 
are very beautiful and much admired, fine bulbs, 6s. and 8s. 

doz. 

Hethersot Hybrid, a strain of groat excellence; has 
been awarded several medals and other important awards i 
the rich crimson colouring so much admired, combined with 
the purest white, make this strain very popular. Fine 
flowering bulbs, 6«., 8s., and 10s. doz. CATALOGUES free. 


A. J. A. BRTJOH, 

The Nnrserles, 

_CHORLTOM-CJM-HAR3Y, MANCHESTER._ 

fJHRYS AN TH EMUMS. —Cuttings, 50 early 

bloomers, Is. 3d.; 50 Incurved, Is. 3d.; 50 Japanese, 
Is. 3d; 50, flower August to January, Is. 3d.: 50 mixed 
whites, coloured. Is. 3d.; or any above named, 24, 12 sorts, 
Is. 3d., carriago paid.—TURNER. Thatto-heath. St. Helens. 

CAf) LILIUM AURATUM GIVEN AWAY. 

yjyjyj Palin, Begonia, Grovillea, Cypcrua, Aralia, Maiden¬ 
hair, 2 greenhouse Fern, Deutzia, Cactus, Calla, Calycanthua, 
12 plants, 2s. 6d. Lilium auratum given away every order. 
Carriage paid. —TUR NER, Thatto-h eath, St. Helen?. _ 

SCARLET CARNATION, GRENADIN.— 

Very effective, fine for cutting, extremely hardy, and ear¬ 
liest to bloom, 12. Is. 6d -J. CORNHILL, Byfleet, Surrey._ 

E VERLASTING PEAS.— Should be m every 

garden. Strong blooming root?, 2, Is. 3d., free.—J. 
CORNHILL, Byfleet, Surrey. 


50,000 Chrysanthemums 50,000 

Ml/ ELL-ROOTED PLANTS, now ready to send 

"" out, of the Japanese, Incurved, Anemone, Reflexed, 
and Pompone varieties, both early and late, for exhibition or 
for borders. 

Chrysanthemum “Mrs. Hawkins,” 

Undoubtedly one of the best for all and every purpose. Well- 
rooted plants. Is. 3d. each, or 2 for 2s., post free. 

12 Japanese Chrysanthemums, true to name .. 2s. 

12 Incurved Chrysanthemums, true to name .. 2s. 

12 Reflexed and Anemone Chrysanthemums, true to name 2 j. 
12 varieties, from all classes, 2s.; or 12s. per 100. 

12 cuttings, from all classes, Is. 3d.; or 10s. per 100. 
Catalogue, with full cultural directions, post fret. 

DAHLIA POT^ROOTS. 

DAHLIA8.—Mv Collections of these are known far an l 
wide as being the best in existence. I will send free for cash 
6 varieties Cactus Dahlias for 2 b. , or 12 varieties Cactus Dahlias 
for 5s.; 6 varieties Show and Fancy Dahlias for Is. 9d ; 6 varie¬ 
ties Pompones for Is. 9d., or 12 varieties Pompones for 2s. 9d ; 
6 varieties from all classes for 2s., post free. 

HARDY PLANTS FOR PRESENT PLANTING 

Planting things at the RIGHT TIME is the only road to 
success. s. d. 

12 Alpine Auriculas .2 6 

12 Hollyhocks .2 6 

12 Achillea Ptannicn fl.-pi., pure white rosette-like flowers 2 6 

12 Aquilegias, in splendid varieties.2 6 

12 Chrysanthemum maximum, large white flowers .. 2 6 

12 Michaelmas Daisies, in 6 varieties.2 6 

12 Geum coccineum fl.-pl., double scarlet flowers 2 6 

12 Perennial Iceland Poppies, yellow, white, and orange 3 6 

12 Perennial Sunflowers, various .2 6 

12 Harp&liura rigidum, large yellow Daisy-like flowers.. 2 6 
12 Single Pyrethrums and coloured Marguerites.. .. 2 6 

12 Ranunculus acris fl.-pi., double yellow flowers .. 2 6 

12 Delphiniums, various shades of blue.2 6 

12 Rudbeckia Newmani, gold, yellow, and black.. ..26 

12 Marie Louise Violets, good clumps, full of bud .. 3 6 

12 Spotted Foxgloves .2 6 

12 Pyre thrum idiginosum, large white flowers .26 

12 Scarlet Oriental Poppies.2 6 

25 Canterbury Bells, various colours.2 6 

All the above post free for cash with order. 

ERIC F. SUCH, F.R.H.S., 

The Nurseries (80 acres), 

MAIDENHEAD, BERKS, 

North Yorkshire Prize Roses, 

A SPECIALITY. 

H. M. offers the following all fine, hardy, well-rooted plants, 
satisfaction guaranteed, carriage and package free. Hundreds 
of testimonials and re-orders. Send for my New Catalogue, 
just issued. 

BEAUTIFUL TEA AND NOISETTE ROSES, purchaser s 
choice, 10s. per dozen. 

HYBRID PERPETUALS, nice short stuff, 5s. per dozen. 
CHRISTMAS ROSES, 5s. doz. 

TRITOM A (Torch Lily), 6s. per doz. 

ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA, 5s. doz. 

HEPATICA, single blue and double red, 5s. per doz. All 
strong flowering plants. Small quantities supplied. 


HOPE NURSE RIES, B EDAL E, YORKS. 

“ROSES. ROSES. 

This superb lot of Bush Roses, guaranteed true to name 
Carriage paid. Package free. 7s. per doz. 

Charles Lefebvre (dark crim- Prince Camille de Rohan 
son) (intensely dark) 

Charles Darwin (rich crimson) Louis van Houtte (velvety 
La France (satiny pink) crimson) 

Dupuy Jamain (carmine) Etienne Levet (carmine red) 
Marie Baumann (fiery red) ~ • 

Merveille de Lyon (best white 
rose) 

John Hopper (rosy crimson) best. 

1 plant gratis our selection. 


ROSE GROWER, BEES TON, NOT TS. 

pHEAP TO CLEAR.—Primulas and Cine- 

VJ rarias. choice Covent-garden strains, strong plants, Is. 3d. 
per doz.; larger size, 2s. doz. Calceolarias (herbaceous), un- 

C ralleled strains of gorgoously spotted flowers. Is. 6d. and 
6d. per doz. Tree Carnations, Miss Joliffe and La Zouave, 
the two, Is. 3d. Chrysanthemum Mdme. Desgrange. earliest 
white, cuttings, 25 for Is., Also cuttings of Raspail Geraniums, 
best double scarlet, Is. doz.; 6s. 6d. per 100, free.—CRANE k 
CLARKE. Hillside Nursery, March, Camhs._ 

E ARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Best aorta, 

such as Mdme. Desgrange, G. Wermig, Flora, kc., well- 
rooted, Is. 6d. doz. Carnation Pride of Penshurst, strong 
plants. 2 for Is. 6d ; Souv. do Malmaison, 2 for Is. 3d., free.— 
CRA NE k CLA R KE. March, Camhs. _ 

"DOSES, ROSES.—G. Jacquimenot, John 

-Lv Hopper, C61ino Forestier, Moss, kc., grand bushes, 3 to 
4 feet high, that will bloom well this season if planted now. 
6d. each; 5s. dozen.—W. SHEPPARD, Seedsman, Hounslow, 
Middlesex. 

F RENCH MARIGOLDS.—This is a grand 

Prize strain, saved from the most double and best formed 
flowers only. Is. and 1 b. 6d. iier packet, post free, from— 
STARKIE BALDWIN. Woodbine Nursery, Burnley, Lancs. 

TOVELS’ YORKSHIRE STRAWBERRIES." 

■Ll known and grown everywhere. 100 plants, in four best 
market varieties, 2«. 6d.; 25, in two, 9d. Laxton’s Noblo, 12 
strong plants, Is. 3d. All sent carriage paid. List frets. 

W LOVEL k SON, Strawberry Farm, Driffie ld._ 

T)ANSIES.—100 8to lit, transplanted plants, in 

-I- ten choice named varieties, or three separate colours for 
bedding, free, 2s. 6d.— J. GALVIN, Nurseries, Roscommon. 

OIX CAMELLIAS, or Azalea Indica, full of 

"J buds, 10 b. 6d.: large healthy plants of either in 5-inch 
pots; larger specimens in 7-inoh pots, 2s. 6d. each. Six 
Azalea Mollis, full of buds, 7s. 6d. Twelve choice greenhouse 
Ferns, 3*. Six Gardenias, 5-inch pots, 9s.—E. VAN DER 
MEKRSCH, Queen's Nursery, Selhurst, S.E. 
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Achimeues.688 

Amaryllis, culture of .. 681 
Anemone- failing .. 690 
Asparagus-bed. making 


Begonia seedlings in a 
room, raising .. 
Boiler uot working pro* 

perly . 

Gamell as, growing 
Camellias in a sitting- 

room . 

Carnations for spring 

flowering. 

Carnations from seed, 

raising. 

Carnations, winter- 

flowering. 

Castor-oll-plants .. 
Celosia pyramidalis 
Chorozemas in bloom .. 
Chrysanthemums, late, 
for indoor culture .. 
Climber for a hothouse 
(\«logyne pandorata .. 


893 


090 

688 

692 

688 

692 

694 

692 

694 


Ccelogyne occellata 

maxima. 

Coproemas, variegated.. 
Currants, black, prun¬ 
ing. 

Cut'ing striking .. 
Cyprlpedium me rax 
Dahlia tubers, starting 
Epidendrum ciliare 
Ferns, British, for show 
Ferns, Maiden-hair, in a 

frame. 

Fruit garden 
FruiLtrees, young, rab¬ 
bits eating the bark of 
Fuchsia, old 
Gardens, dividing 
Gardens, small, waste of 

fuel in. 

Gloxinias. 

Gnus in a garden, de¬ 
stroying . 

Grass, lawn, improving 
Grass. Pampas, from 
seed, raising 


688 

694 


694 

694 


695 

687 


690 

690 


I 2ST 3D ZED 2C 


Greenhouse 

Greenhouse for market.. 
Greenhouses, tenants' 

fixture. 

Green-fly and mealy-bug 
in a conservatory, get¬ 
ting rid of 

Hotbed, making and 
management of a 
House, lean-to, by gas, 
warming a 

India - rubber - plants, 
treatment of .. 

Irises, winter 
Kentias — useful Palms 
for the window.. 

Lawn, guano on a 
Lawn, making a .. 
Lilium aura turn 
Lilium Harris! and Bego¬ 
nia bulbs, potting 
TJlinma and Genista, 
culture of 

Lily, Arum, treatment of 


Litter, peat-moss, using 
Lycaste Skinneri alba .. 
Oranges from pips 
Outdoor garden 
Pancratiums, treatment 

of. 

Pear, Brown Beorri, a 

fine old. 

Pear-trees, unfruitful .. 
Peas, sowing 
Pelargoniums, Cape and 
scented-leaved.. 
Pelargoniums, Zonal, 

new . 

Phlox Drummondi and 

Pansies. 

Picotees and Carnations 
in a conservatory 
Plant, aquatic, for a 
greenhouse 

Plant-house, building a 
Plants and seeds under 

a wall. 

Plants for a shaded gar¬ 
den . 


690 

694 
696 
688 

091 

695 

695 

696 

I 

682 

692 


691 

690 


Plants, autumn-struck.. 
Plants for a small circu¬ 
lar bed. 

Plants, greenhouse, 
neglected 

Plants, seedling, lime 

and . 

Polyanthus-Narcissus .. 
Privet-hedge, cutting 
back a. 

Quick, cutting back 
Rose, Glolre de Dijon, 
treatment of a .. 

Rose. Marshal Niel, 
treatment of a .. 
Roses, Tea, training and 
pruning .. 

Rose-trees, pruning 
Scallions and Shallots .. 
Seeds in a cold green¬ 
house . 

Seed sowing 
Spinach, summer 
Stove . 


690 

696 

690 

687 

687 


Tennis-lawn on a clay 
soil, making a .. ..690 

Tomatoes, growing .. 696 
Tomatoes In a green¬ 
house .696 

Town garden, work in 

the.688 

Trumpet-flowers (Datu¬ 
ra) (Brugmansia sua- 
veolens and Knight!) 
in the flower-garden 
and greenhouse .. 601 
Turnip culture .. .. 696 

Vegetable garden .. 688 
Vegetables for a shaded 

border.696 

Vine, an unsatisfactory 695 
Vinery, uses of a.. .. 695 

Vines in a vinery, cleans¬ 
ing .695 

Vines, paraffin-oil and.. 695 

Weeks work, the com¬ 
ing.688 

Vew, English, cattle eat¬ 
ing.690 


WASTE OF FUEL IN SMALL GARDENS. 

If the number of chimneys that are attached to 
greenhouses we see emitting smoke in all kinds 
of weather in winter as we go about in suburban 
districts is any guide, it is very clear that there 
is a good deal of fuel consumed that serves no 
useful purpose. Indeed, I may go farther, and 
s.iy that it does positive harm. This statement 
may appear to be rather hard on inexperienced 
people, but it is justified by facts. I am accus¬ 
tomed to get about a good deal in gardens both 
large and small, and i see in the latter a greater 
waste of fuel than many are prepared to believe. 
I do not say that it is wilful waste; on the 
contrary, I know that it is done under a mis¬ 
taken notiou that the fire requires to be kept 
regularly going to keep the interior of the house 
comfortably warm from the commencement of 
winter until the spring. In forcing-houses, of 
course, the treatment is right, but in the case of 
the majority of the houses to which I allude, 
they contain nothing more than a few green¬ 
house plants that would do better without so 
much warmth than with it. It may be difficult 
to make the inexperienced believe it, but it is a 
fact, nevertheless, that this constant application 
of fire-heat causes greater losses than they are 
aware of, because there is not a corresponding 
amount of air given at the same time ; the con¬ 
sequence is that the plants are growing all the 
winter in a moisture-laden, stuffy atmos¬ 
phere, which, instead of making them continue 
vigorous and healthy, has a contrary effect. 
The growth the plants make is weak and soft. 
In the place of having plants of low stature, 
with robust growth and well flowered in their 
proper season, they have nothing but sickly, 
lanky subjects to show their friends. This is 
not all; green-fly and other insects multiply at 
an enormous rate in the confined warm struc¬ 
tures that feel so comfortable on a cold day to 
the owner. Cinerarias and Roses quickly get 
infested with insect life under such conditions, 
and then comes an early collapse of the flowers, 
with a terrible disappointment. Amongst other 
enemies, thrips will increase rapidly on Azaleas 
and Camellias, and the cultivator will be 
wondering, by-and-bye, why the Azaleas lose 
their leaves and the Camellias drop their flower- 
buds ; but they need not wonder long if they look 
back and call to mind the treatment the plants 
received during the winter—how that they were 
kept in a temperature 10 degs. or 15 degs. 
higher than was good for them ; how, in fact, 
that they were being unduly excited when they 
should have been resting. No doubt it is 
interesting to some people to see their 
plants growing all the winter; but when a 
variety of subjects are grown in the 
same house such pleasure is obtained at 
the risk of the health of some of them. 
Whatever may be the desires of any particular 
class of cultivators in regard to the treatment of 
their plants, they may accept it as an un¬ 
doubted fact that the majority of them must 
rest one part of the year, and that if it is 
attempted to rob them of it they will resent the 
treatment at their own time and in their own 
way. Now the greater part of the plants grown 
by the class of cultivators I have in view re¬ 
quire to Test in v/in ter/Ti^r^f in Wp 


them regularly all the winter in a temperature 
anything over 45 degs. is a mistake. The 
Fuchsia is a plant that will demonstrate the 
advantage of the treatment I advocate as well 
as any plant I know. Take one or more plants 
that are well established in pots in the autumn, 
and place them in a cool place out of the reach 
of severe frost, with the soil kept moist all the 
winter. Then take the same number of plants, 
and place in a temperature of 50 degs. In the 
spring get both lots together, and treat them 
alike through the summer. I will stake my 
reputation that the lot which was kept cool 
during the winter will be the most satisfactory 
in the summer. All the subjects generally 
grown in the ordinary greenhouse cannot be 
treated to such cool quarters all the winter as 
the Fuchsia, but the same line of reasoning 
holds good in the management of other plants, 
and those who find it pleasant to have a com¬ 
fortably warm greenhouse to go into during the 
winter may with advantage bear this fact in 
mind. 4 J. C. C. 


ROSSIS. 

9801. —Treatment of a Gloire de 
Dijon Rose. —It is very probable that you 
have pruned away the growth that would have 
flowered. A good many people appear to 
delight in hacking away with a knife at their 
Rose-trees, and then complain that they do not 
get many flowers. There are some individuals 
that might learn a useful lesson from the un¬ 
pruned Rose-bushes offcen seen in cottage 

g ardens completely weighted down with 
owera. With regard to your plant, cut off 
one-third of the tops of the young shoots. 
After that leave it alone.—J. C. C. 

-An “Amateur” has allowed his Gloire 

de Dijon Rose to expend itself in strong leaders, 
but there is no harm in this. He furnishes no 
information as to fonn or situation—whether on 
a wall or in the free open, whether on own 
roots or on standard stocks. It is hard, there¬ 
fore, to advise. If the shoots are bent and 
shortened only to a full eye, and a little top¬ 
dressing is applied 1 foot away from the stock, 
or the earth is kept open ana it is nourished 
with manure-water in the month of May, he will 
get too many flowers ; bo that they should not 
all be allowed to remain—only the best buds— 
and they should be reduced for succession. 
Most plants of this Rose are ruined by being 
allowed to bear too many blossoms at once.— 

( \ E., Lyme Regia. 

- If this Rose has anything like good soil to grow in 

it cannot help flowering.well. As it mode shoots a yard 
in length last year, it will most likely produce a good 
display of flowers during the ensuing summer. If it does 
not flower it must be lifted again and planted with some 
decayed farmyard-manure under the roots.—J. D. E. 

9814.— Treatment of a Marechal Niel 
Rose. —You might have given more information 
respecting your plant—whether it is growing in 
a pot or planted out in a border. If it is in a 
pot, perhaps it requires more root space. In 
any case, as the plant refuses to grow, you had 
better cut it hard back to within 6 inches of the J 
surface, taking care that the roots have some 
good soil and sufficient moisture. If at the end 
of the summer it shows no disposition to make 
new growth you had better root it out.—J. C. C. 


9789. — Pruning Rose-trees.— “ C. B.V 
question is put in such a bald form that one has 
to jump at conclusions. Assuming the newly 
budded Rose-trees are H. P. and Noisettes, only 
those that have made very strong growth need 
be pruned at all, but a strong-growing H. P. 
may be shortened back to a good bud, about 4 
buds from the junction. Noisettes should not 
be meddled with, except to support them care¬ 
fully with a governor tied firmly to the main 
stems, and then to the young leaders. Any 
Teas or Chinas would only need a little shorten¬ 
ing or regulating, and all may be done in the 
month of March or early in the month, if there 
is not a freezing wind raging.—C. E., Lyme 
Regis. 

-Leave the Rose-trees unpruned till the end of 

March, and then cut bock to three buds.—E. H. 

-The end of March is soon enough to prune your 

newly budded Rose. Cut all the shoots book to within 
three buds of the branch on which the bud was placed.— 
J. C. C. 

-The best way to prune Rose-trees the first year 

from the bud is to cut the young growths back to within 
two or three eyes of their base. All may be served alike 
! the first season. In later years some thought must be 
taken of the varieties, as the weakly growers must be cut 
in more closely than those of a more robust character.— 
J. D. E. 

9821.—Treatment of a Marechal 
Niel Rose. —It was a mistake for an amateur 
to commence forcing this Rose at mid-winter. 
If you had kept the plant in the cold house until 
now, no doubt it would have given some 
flowers ; but I do not think there is any chance 
of getting any blooniB from it now. It had 
better be planted out in the border in the cool 
house. In doing so, disentangle a few of the 
roots at the bottom of the ball, leaving the 
others undisturbed, placing some good earth 
over them. If you can remove the plant care¬ 
fully, it will most likely make satisfactory 
growth this season.—J. C. C. 

9800. —Training and pruning Tea Roses.— 
Tea Roses planted last November do not require any 
pruning this season. Nail all the strongest growths neatly 
to the wall at onoe.—J. C. C. 


9698. — Tenants’ - fixture green - 
houses.— I think “Fixture” and others look 
at the question of greenhouses and rateable 
values in the wrong light. The querist has an 
idea that certain structures are liable to be 
rated, whilst others are exempt. But my 
opinion is that the mode of construction does 
not affect the question at all. What really 
settles the rateable value of a property is the 
supposed value of that property if it were let 
from year to year, minus certain deductions. 
Now, I think, even the parties most interested 
would be ready to confess that any house is 
immensely improved by the addition of a 
greenhouse, however small it may be ; and it 
the occupier will confess so much, we may be 
sure the overseers will see the improvement, 
too, and, at the earliest opportunity, raise the 
rateable value of the premises. If I were in 
“ Fixture’s ” place I should not be deterred from 
investing in a greenhouse merely because I 
thought it would add to the rateable value of 
the house, Ac., for the pleasure derived from the 
latter would more than balance the increased 
rate. — Falcon bridge. 

Old Fuchsia.—Can any of our readers kindly inform 
us whether the old Fucrriix Venus Victrix is still in culti¬ 
vation as a trade plant? 
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THE COMING WEEK S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from February 
%th to February 1 5th. 

Made a new plantation of Raspberries in a cool, rather 
damp spot. This fruit rarely gets enough moisture in a 
dry time unless planted in a cool situation. I have given 
up training Raspberries, as I find bv rather frequent 
transplanting, and not leaving the fruiting canes too long, 
they require no support. Where they are allowed to 
remain for a generation or longer on the same land, they 
become so weakly 09 to require some kind of support. 
Made a new plantation of Rhubarb. This is another crop 
which is often permitted to remain too long on one spot, 
as the roots increase in size, the crowns in number, and 
the produce deteriorates in quality and weight. The 
Rhubarb plant is a gross feeder, and the land should be well 
manured. I always like to keep the crowns well up, as 
the frequent top-dressings will soon put the matter nght. 
Lifted a number of Strawberries for late fruiting in pots. 

1 want a considerable quantity of Strawberries just after the 
bulk of the forced fruits are over, and a week or so before 
the outdoor Strawberries are ripe. 1 have one border that 
will be in due time covered with glass, and sheltered as 
they stand; but in addition a good many are grown in 
pots, and a few in boxes, though l like the pots best, as 
they are more handy to place on shelves near the glass. 

1 find that the plants set out in beds in July and August, 
and lifted now and placed in 32-sized pots, are just as 
good, and in some cases better, than when potted 
in July and grown on, and the labour is much less, and 
less room is required for storage, as they take the place of 
the plants moved to the forcing-house. I do not think it 
is generally known how very useful Gloxinias are for 
winter flowering. For this work I rely chiefly upon 
seedlings ; they are more vigorous than plants raised from 
cuttings. It is just as easy to have Gloxinias in flower in 
January and February as it is later. It is only a question 
of resting them earlier and early starting ; in fact, there 
is generally no difficulty in starting, as for the most part 
the bulbs that flowered last winter were shooting up as 
the pots laid on their side in a cool house early in the 
autumn. All that was necessary to be done was to shake 
them out and repot in light, rich soil, and place them in 
heat. There is one particular place in the stove where 
these plants do better than elsewhere. The atmosphere 
in that particular part of the house is more humid, and 
supplies just the conditions they require to make luxuriant 
and cleanly growth. I have seedling plants in two years 

2 feet over, and full of blossoms in February. Fumigated 
plant houses as preventive. A very mild dose of smoke is 
sufficient when done in time, before the flies are trouble- 
home. Advantage should be taken of a calm night, and 
the foliage of the plants should be quite dry. Pruned and 
trained Apricots on walls. The buds are just showing 
signs of movement. As much young wood as there is 
room for is always laid in. When the Apricots are finished 
the Peaches will be taken in hand. Gave another wash¬ 
ing with soap and water, in which some paraffin-oil has been 
mixed, to Plum-trees on walls. This is used as a preven¬ 
tion to insect attacks. 1 find since this plan was adopted 
there has been very little trouble with insects in summer. 
Morello Cherries will also receive similar treatment, 
looked over rockery to note the condition of the tender 
things. I notice one or two things have succumbed to the 
damp weather ; but as there are duplicates in pots, I shall 
be able to fill up hy-and-bye. I find damp a greater 
enemy than frost; at least, I always lose more things in a 
damp season than a dry, cold one. The Androsace family 
often gives me trouble from this cause. Small cldohes or 
handlights propped up over any little delicate thing in a 
wet, cold season are a great help. Those things that suffer 
from damp should be planted among chips of stone, inter¬ 
mixed with cha coal and rough peat. 

Greenhouse. 

Winter-flowering Carnations.— The supply of 
these flowers in winter is almost wholly dependent on 
the treatment the plants receive during the preceding 
summer. If in autumn the stock was strong and well set 
with buds in various stages, all that is necessary is to 
keep the plants in an ordinary greenhouse temperature, 
or a few' degrees warmer, according to the rate at which 
the flowers are required to open. In cool quarters they 
move slowly in the dull, winter months, bo that there is a 
long interval between the first and the lost buds coming 
to maturity. On no account roust the bloom be hurried. 
If this is attempted the energies of the plants will be 
directed to the formation of shoot growth, and the buds 
will fail to come on. A little weak manure-water should 
be given at short intervals. This will strengthen the late 
flowers, which always oome smaller than those produced 
by the leading buds. Give air daily when the w'eather is 
at all suitable. The plants should lie stood so that their 
tope will be close to the roof of the house or pit they 
occupy. 

Carnations for spring flowering.— The later 

batch of plants that are to bloom after the others are over 
will now have their earliest buds in a forward state. 
Regulate the temperature they are kept in according to 
the time they are required to open. Look over the stock 
from time to time to see that they are free from aphides. 
These insects never increase on Carnations at the rate 
they do on some things ; but, nevertheless, they soon do 
much harm if allowed to go unchecked. Dipping in 
Tobacco-water is the best remedy when only a few plants 
are affected. Where the aphides are more numerous, 
fumigate, and repeat the operation once or twice until the 
wrhole are got rid of. 

Gutting-striking. - With this section of Carnations 
it is necessary to look well ahead, so as to have a stock 
prepared for future flowering, as the plants, like the 
bloom, move slowly. Cuttings may be struck at any time 
of the year when they are at hand. Plants that have had 
a little warmth through the winter to assist their flowers 
to open will, in most cases, have made some shoot growth 
as well, and will now afford cuttings in right condition. 
Where the requisite number were not propagated in 
autumn no time should be lost in getting on with the 
work. They may be put singly in small pots, or severid 
together in larger ones, filled with a mixture of sand and 
finelv-sifted loam. Keeretljeni moist and moderately close 
in an intermediate temperature- Thev ' ' . 
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course of about six weeks, when they must be put singly 
nto small pots, in a mixture of sifted loam, with a liitle 
irotten manure and some sand. 

Autumn-etruck plants.— Cuttings that were put 
in during the autumn will now' be well rooted, and should 
be potted. Do not use larger pots than will admit the 
roots with a moderate amount of soil. It is better to do 
this and give a shift later on than give too much room at 
first. Take out the points as soon as a little top growth 
has been made. If a warm greenhouse temperature can 
be given until the solar warmth increases, it will enable 
the plants to make headway, so that they will have a 
better chance of gaining the necessary size and strength 
before the end of summer. 

Seed-sowing.— Where seed of a strain that can be 
relied upon is obtainable, plants may be raised in this way. 
There is much interest attached to stock of this character, 
as, independent of the greater strength and vigour which 
seedlings always have, as compared with plants that are 
propagated from cuttings, there is the chance of obtaining 
new varieties of a meritorious description. But where 
perpetual flowering sorts are wanted the seed must be 
saved from perpetual flowerets, and, even where this 
course is followed, all the stock will not possess the con¬ 
tinuous blooming character, and amongst the varieties 
that have more or lees disposition to give sucoeeeional 
bloom comparatively few will tum out winter flowerets. 
For giving quantities of flowers in succession during the 
summer, ana so far on through the autumn as the frost 
keeps off, seedlings are invaluable, especially when planted 
out in the open ground. The seed may be sown in shallow 
boxes, which should be drained, and filled with sifted 
loam, to which add some leaf-mould and sand. Press the 
material down to make it smooth. Sow' the seed thinly, 
cover slightly, and again press the surface a little. 
Stand in a temperature of about 55 degs. As soon as the 
little plants appear put them close to the glass. Give air 
in the daytime to keep the growth sturdy and short- 
jointed. When large enough to handle put them singly 
m small pots, and let them have a genial temperature 
until the weather gets warmer, when solar heat will be all 
that Is necessary. 

Stove. 

Ach&menes.— Where these easily-managed plants are 
wanted to make a lengthened display, it is necessary to 
start the tubers at two or three different times, allowing 
about a month to elapse between each batch. The first 
should be put in heat now. When the roots have been 
wintered in the way advised after the tope had died dowm 
in autumn, they will be sound and plump. It is best to 
start them in shallow boxes or large seed-pans, which 
must be drained and filled with finely-sifted loam, to 
which is added a liberal quantity of leaf-mould and some 
sand. Free, open material of this description is necessary ; 
if heavy soil is used, when the plants have to be moved to 
the pots or baskets in which they are to bloom their 
roots are not easily separated without breakage. See that 
the soil is a little drier than it is needful for it to be in the 
case of ordinary potting, as if it contains much moisture 
the tubers are liable to decay. Put the roots in about an 
inch and a-half apart, and cover them thinly with a little 
of the soil. A temperature of about 60 degs. will suffice. 
As soon as the shoots appear above the surface, it will do 
to be kept more inoist. When about 2 inches of top growth 
have been made the plants should be moved into the pots 
or hanging-baskets in which they are to bloom. 

Gloxinias.— It is better to start these also at different 
times. Their flowers are so useful for cutting that it is 
desirable to have them during as much of the summer and 
autumn as possible. A portion of the tubers should now 
be potted and put in heat. Large old roots may have 

E ots only a little bigger than will hold them. When they 
ave made some progress they con have a shift. In the 
Barne way it is better not to give small roots too much 
room to begin with. A compost consisting of loam, peat, 
and leaf-mould, with a little rotten manure and some sand, 
will answer well. Drain the pots thoroughly, securing the 
crocks from the soil getting washed down by a layer of 
fibrous matter. Press the soil so as to make it mode¬ 
rately firm. Leave the crowns of the tubers about on a 
level with the surface of the soil. Directly the potting is 
completed, stand them in a temperature of 60 aegs. Do 
not give much water until the growth has begun to push, 
after which the soil will do to be kept more moist. These 
plants move quickly, and as soon as the shoots appear, 
stand them close to the glass. A shelf overhead is a good 
place for them. There are few stove subjects that are so 
much influenced by the light they receive. When grown 
near to the glass the flowers have enough substance in 
them to enable them to last in water a considerable time ; 
whilst if the plants are grown with insufficient light the 
flowers come so thin and deficient in substance that they 
flag directly they are cut. 

Oelosla pyramidalls.— This is one of the most 
useful annuals that are suitable for pot culture. When in 
bloom the plants can be used with good effect, either in 
termixed with Ferns and other fine-leaved subjects, or 
with flowering plants of more formal habit. The flowers 
keep fresh for a long time ; yet it is well to make three 
sowings. The first about the middle of the present month, 
again in March, and in April. Loam, leaf-mould, and 
rotten manure, passed through a fine sieve, with some 
sand added, is the right compost to sow the seed in. A 
laige seed-pan will suffice to raise a considerable number 
of plants. Drain, and press the soil in a way to make the 
surface quite smooth ; then scatter the seeds thinly and 
evenly. Cover with about an eighth of an inch of the'finest 
of the soil. A night temperature of about 60 degs., with a 
proportionate rise in the daytime, is enough heat to use. 
Immediately the seedlings are up keep them close to the 
glass. This is necessary, as this Celosia is inclined to 
grow taller than is desirable when there is any deficiency 
of light. When thev are 2 inches high, put them in 
small pots, using soil similar to that in which the seed 
was sown. When the sun gets powerful a little shade 
must be used in the middle of the day. Give larger pots 
before the roots become too much matted, as if the plants 
get stunted, thev will not afterwards attain the size 
necessary to enable them to produce full-sized heads of 
their feathery flowers. Thomas Baikks. 


might be done with these homely but beautiful bulbs, 
was passing a garden the other day of the old-fashioned 
tppe that was wonderfully effective. Every shrubbery 
border seemed all aglow with the gold and silver of the 
Aconite ami Snowdrop. Once get a stock of them, sod 
there is no further trouble or expense. 1 know several 
places in the Fen districts where the Snowdrops form a 
source of profit. How well Ivv banks and borders associate 
with masses of early bulbs; the bright-green foliage seems 
such an appropriate setting to the flowers. In looking 
round the d5|b of Carnations, Pansies, &o,, immediately 
after the late frost, I found some of them were lifted quite 
up. These were at once pressed dow*n, and the surface 
lightly stirred with the Dutch hoe. If the usual stock of 
Lobelias were not sown in autumn, w'hich is the best 
season to do so—that is, if seedlings are used—no time 
should be lost now in sowing the seeds, as it takes a long 
time to get strong plants from seeds. Cuttings of Lobelias 
will root now in neat. A large stock may be worked 
up from quite a few plants, as these, as soou as they 
begin to grow, may be topped, and the small young 
shoots make excellent cuttings. Lobelia fulgens is quite 
a distinct thing—very bright and showy, especially when 
planted somewhat thinly over a white or golden ground¬ 
work. Plants large enough to be useful this season may 
be raised from seeds, if they are started in heat now, 
though, of course, where there is a stock of old roots, the 
offsets will make stronger and better plants. The latter 
should be potted singly, and just started in a little 
warmth, and then moved into a cold frame. The dry 
roots of Dahlias should be overhauled, and any new kinds 
of which stock is scarce may he placed in heat to obtain 
cuttings. In open weather look over and dress the rockery 
by removing weeds, and stir the soil round plants that 
are showing signs to begin growth. A handful or two of 
fresh, light soil as a top-dressing will be beneficial. 

Fruit Garden, 

If fruit-trees, such as Peaches, Plums, &c., are grown In 
pots, they should now be returned to the house. The 
repotting, where necessary, and top-dressing, should have 
been done in autumn before the leaves fell, so that the 
roots might be stimulated by their expiring efforts, as it 
were, to work in the new soil. In top-dressing trees in 
pots, old trees that have done good work in the past, and 
are steadied by their exertion, may have a richer compost 
than would be desirable to apply to younger trees. 1 n giving 
nourishment to fruit-trees, the diet should he mixed, so 
as to suit each individual tree. I know this is not 
generally done ; hut this thing will have to be worked out 
on some rational basis before we shall arrive at any per¬ 
fect system of applying the necessary nourishment to 
fruit-trees. It is only of late yean that this subject has 
come to the surface, as it were. The fruit grower, just as 
much as the Com grower, will have to mend his ways to 
compete with the foreigner. But I am digressing some¬ 
what. Plums are not much grown under gum : but they 
succeed very well in the cool orchard-house, either in pots 
or planted out; the former plan is perhaps the best, as it 
enables more trees to be grown, some of which may be 
placed in the open air when the fruits are a good size/and 
the weather has become settled in June. The trees 
should have a thorough cleansing as soon as they are 
placed in the house. Soap and water, with a dash of 
Tobacco-powder and sulphur, will make a cheap and good 
insecticide. Early Peaches that are past the flowering 
stage may perhaps be attacked with green-fly, and it is a 
good plan to anticipate them by a moderate fumigation 
with Tobacco. Follow up disbudding in a temperate 
manner until the young shoots have been sufficiently 
thinned. The young fruits, too, where very thickly set, 
should be thinned by the removal of those growing on the 
underside of the branches. Peach-trees in good health 
will set a dozen or more fruits for every one required to grow 
into a perfectly developed specimen, and to leave all these 
on, even for a short time, must tend to exhaust the trees 
needlessly. Strawberries in blossom should be gone over 
daily with the camel’s-hair brush when the blossoms arc 
dry. Lose no time now in planting fruit-trees. 

Vegetable Garden. 

In cool situations it may be desirable to start the earliest 
Peas and Beans under glass. There are several ways of 
doing this. Perhape the best, if there is room, is to sow 
the Peas in 5-inch pots, and bring them on gently under 
glass, where there is plenty of light and just a little 
warmth. Peas started in this way may be planted out in 
shallow trenches when the weather is suitable without 
their receiving any check. Early Longpod Beans may be 

{ ilanted a couple of inches apart in boxes, and transplanted 
n drills with a ridge of soil on the windward side without 
feeling the least check. I have generally found trans¬ 
planted Beans pod earlier than thoee planted in the usual 
way. Early Tomatoes that are in course of training shoukl 
have all ride shoots rubbed off, and the growing leaders 
should be regularly tied. All blossoms must be fertilised 
as fast as they open. The best way is to go over them 
daily just before noon with a camel’s-hair brush or a 
rabbit’s tail, or a bit of fur of any kind will do as well. 
Those who are thinking of buying Tomato seeds for sow¬ 
ing should be careful to obtain their seeds from a good 
source. Disease is perpetuated in the seedlings, and 
where many kinds of Tomatoes are grow n, seed from them 
are not likely to oome true, and this is important where 
questions of profit are thought of. Sow a few Lettuce 
seeds in a box for coming in early. I always find such 
plants useful. Sow' a few seeds of Leeks in a box in gentle 
neat if they are required early for any purpose. The 
exhibitor finds it answer his purpose to bestow some pains 
on his crop to get an early start. Many early crops will 
now be coming on in the frame ground. Careful ventila¬ 
tion and prompt covering up at night will be the chief items 
in the proper management of forced vegetables. Early 
Horn Carrots should be thinned to an inch apart as soon 
as they can be easily handled. In most instances this 
thinning will suffice, as they may be drawn for use when 
quite young, and by taking out the largest the others will 
have room to grow’. If Radishes come up thickly they 
also should be thinned a little. Mint will now' be in 
request, and a supply should be kept by potting up fresh 
roots as required. E. HobDAT. 



ike in the 


Outdoor Garden. 

The early-flowering bulbs, the Aconite and Snowdrop, 
are now very bright in sheltered gardens. Much more 


Work in the Town Garden. 

In common with the rest of the Primula family, if not 
indeed more than any other section, the Auricula is one of 
the very best of tows plants, and may be euooeesfully 
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cultivated literally anywhere. Healthy plants never fail 
to flower freely, either in the open or under glass, while | 
the blossom, and, indeed, the entire plant, possesses a 
delicate beauty peculiarly its own. In a very short time 
now the bloom* spikes will begin to appear, and from the j 
present onwards those who desire line blooms must pay 
almost daily attention to their plants. Fresh growth is 
already beingr made, and in consequence of the extra- ; 
ordinarily mild weather of the past month, the plants | 
generally are in an unusually forward condition. They j 
must be kept moderately moist at the root, and a little | 
liquid-manure should be given once a week as soon an the , 
trusses appear in the heart of the plants ; remove all 
decaving or useless foliage, and an im|>ortant point is to 
see that no aphides effect a lodgment on the foliage. If 
this does occur do not fumigate, for in towns the plants ‘ 
get enough of smoke without that, but brush them off 
with a soft camel’s-hair brush ; of course Auriculas must . 
not be syringed overhead, as this would wash off the 
beautiful meal from the foliage, but a fairly moist at¬ 
mosphere should be maintained round the plants by other 
means. If there is room in the pots, or a little of the 
surface soil can be scraped away, a top-dressing of rich 
soli, loam and leaf-mould, or well-decayed manure, may 1 
he applied with advantage. In all cases keep the plants . 
near the glass, and ventilate freely whenever possible, j 
Auriculas may be obtained most easily and cheaply from 1 
seed, which should be sown in a cool frame in April, but i 
named kinds are propagated by division; many of these | 
arc extremely beautiful, but correspondingly expensive, i 
l)o not overpot the plants ; a 5-inch pot is large enough for 
t!v* strongest example, and for young seedlings or delicate ! 


OtfTDOOfc PLANTS. 

WINTER IRISES. 

The illustration of I. alata that accompanies 
these remarks faithfully shows the character of 
one of the most charming of bulbous Irises that 
bloom in winter. It was introduced from 
sunny Algiers as far back as 1801, and every 
amateur who loves Irises should plant a few 
bulbs in a warm, sandy, sheltered spot—a nook 
on the rockery, or by the side of a wall, where 
its delicately coloured flowers would receive 
some protection from storms of winds and 
rains. It blooms in November and through 
the Christmas season, and keeps sending up 
its flowers, which deserve the protection of 
a hair (light or cloche. The plant reminds one 
of a Leek — an odious comparison to make, 
but it is apt; the leaves vigorous, fully 2 inches 
across, and sheathing; the flowers are pretty 
when the bulbs are planted amongst Crass, as 
they then have a foil for the soft bluc-lilac 
colour, picked out in gold and mottled with 
white on cither side of the crest. The great 



A wintcr-flowering Iris (Iris alata). 


kinds those fl inches or 4 inches across afford sufficient 
root space. The amount of daylight \* increasing rapidly 
now, ho that propagation, lioth by means of seeds and 
cuttings, may be carried on briskly. The glass of all 
plant houses, frames, &c., should be kept as clean os 
possible • the old-fashioned style of roof, with heavy wood¬ 
work and small panes of glass, is very unsuitable where 
the air is smoky, and every ray of light, consequently, of 
importance, and, in fact, the huger the sheets of glass are 
the better. Seeds of Tomatoes and Cucumbers may now 
be sown with safety. B. C. R. 

9785. — Culture of Liliums and 
Genista. —The Liliums are hardy plants, and 
certainly succeed best in rich, deep soil in the 
open borders, soil that does not become too dry 
in summer. They may be planted I inches deep, 
and some fibrous loam ought to be mixed up 
with the soil if it is heavy clay, or leaf-mould 
may be used for the some purpose. Genista is 
a greenhouse Diant of easy culture ; it succeeds 
well if planted in a potting-soil of fibrous loam, 
with a good proportion of peat-soil added to it. 
In summer the plants may be placed in a 
sheltered position out-of-doors. —J. D. E. 

9327.— Dividing gardens.— The neatest and best 
division line would he a row of Arbor-ViUes. These could 
be trimmed in annually with the Bhears. The plants are 

cheap, and there is no fear abafot them grov ini— L - 

in# satisfactory.-E..H. ^ * 


he plants arc 
■ing^nh pyv- 


: group of Winter Iris consists of I. reticulata 
; and its varieties. The best is the common 
j netted Iris; that is the type which blooms in 
early spring, or sometimes before January is 
out, often sending up its intense violet blooms 
I through a covering of snow. Nothing is prettier 
than this, apart from its depth of violet, and 
the fragrance is as strong and sweet os Violets. 
This species has long been in cultivation, and 
may be readily grown. Plant the bulbs in 
the early autumn in a good jBandy soil, 
and once established leave them alone, though 
some take them up when the leaves have 
withered. There are several varieties of it, not 
the less beautiful being the cyanea, which 
is delicate blue, rich in perfume, like the parent, 
and even easier to grow, and more quickly in¬ 
creased. It is quite dwarf, a charming thing 
for making pretty clumps in the border, and is 
just as quickly increased, both being propaga¬ 
ted by separating the bulbs when they become 
too thick or raising from seed. Krelagei or 
purpurea, as it is also called, is a dull- 
coloured variety of a reddish - purplish 
shade, and devoid of the sweet fragrance 
that marks the type. Curiously enough, the 
bulbs soon die out, and it is therefore necessary 


to sow seed to keep up a stock. If a collection 
of Irises is not wanted, plant the type and its 
variety cyanea, and the first of the two may 
be 

Largely grown in some semi-wild spots, 
where it will in time become naturalised, and con¬ 
tinue eachseason to increase and flower with asur- 
prising freedom. There is no daintier posy than 
one made of the blooms of the reticulata. There 
have recently been added two new bulbous 
Irises. One (I. Bakeriana) is described in the 
present issue, and the other is I. Bornmulleri, 
a distinct Armenian type, very pretty when 
it sends up its small flowers in a cluster of 
leaves through the bare soil. It has practically 
no standards, the whole of its beauty resting in 
the conspicuous yellow falls marked with a few 
pale-brown spots. Iris sbylosa is a fair flower 
of winter, but loses much of its boauty by the 
delicately coloured flowers clustering amongst 
the grassy leafage. They should be cut in the 
bud, and their fragrance and soft blue colour 
will give delight in the house. Although 
hardy, loving a light, warm soil, it is well 
to give protection from rain and storms, which 
quickly spoil the frail flowers. There is a white 
variety, one exactly like the type in everything 
but colour. It is a chaste flower, and exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful, associated with the sky-blue 

^T. 6 Histrio is a rare bulbous gem, reminding 
one of the netted Iris, but taller in growth, 
broader in the falls, and in colour blue- 
purple, marked with a deeper shade, 
and enriched by a crest of gold. Its 
flowers, which are delicately fragrant, appear 
with the early Snowdrops, and the same culture 
will suflice for it as for I. reticulata. It comes 
from Mount Lebanon, in Palestine, and requires 
no protection, save when the flowers are in full 
beauty, as the frosts and rains soon sully their 
fair attractions. One of the most beautiful of 
the flowers of all early bulbous Irises is I. Rosen 
bachiana, which are large, strikingly handsome, 
varied in colour and markings. The darkest forms 
are the most striking, the standards varying from 
pale-blue or lavender to rich-blue, the falls en¬ 
riched at the apex with the deepest crimson. It 
will grow freely in light soil, but must have 
protection when in bloom. It was introduced 
from Turkestan, where it was found grow¬ 
ing at an altitude of 6,000 feet or 7,000 
feet. The few Irises just mentioned will do well 
in all gardens that have any right to be called 
such, and throughout the dull winter months, 
when flowers are eagerly sought for, make 
pretty, fragrant, and uncommon posies. K. 


9720.— Making a lawn.— If good turf— 
that which is free from weeds, such as Plantain 
and yellow Cress—is obtainable it would l>e 
much better to make the lawn with it, as a 
quicker effect is obtained. Directly the weather 
is suitable, so that the site may be made level 
and the turf cut, the work should be proceeded 
with, so as to get it completed and well rolled 
domi, and the Grass rooted before dry weather 
sets in in the early summer, as less trouble 
would be needed in keeping it in order at that 
time than though the laying of the turf were 
deferred until March, say. If turf is not pro¬ 
curable a good sward may be obtained in three 
months if the ground is thoroughly prepared 
before sowing the seed, which should not be 
done before the first week in April—choosing 
then showery weather, so that the seed may 
quickly germinate and grow, or the birds may 
prove troublesome in picking up much of it. 
The ground should be well dug over now, 
leaving the top rough, when by the middle 
of March it will be well pulverised on the sur¬ 
face. Proceed then to make the land thoroughly 
level before sowing the seed. It is well to sow 
the seed by hand, going over it twice, the last 
time crosswise, bo tliat certainty of having the 
seed evenly sown is secured. Scratch the sur¬ 
face over with an iron-toothed rake, afterwards 
rolling the soil well over. When the Grass is 
2 inches high mow it lightly over with a scythe, 
afterwards rolling it down firmly, and as often 
as is possible, so that an even sward is obtained. 
If the weather be showery the Grass will grow 
fast, and should be mown over about every ten 
days, just cutting off the points of the growths to 
induce a bushy habit. If all has gone well at 
the end of three months the machine might be 
rim over the RW&ru; setting the front roller3 
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rather high, so that the Grass will not be cut too 
short. It would be better, though, if cutting over 
the lawn the whole of the first season was done 
with the scythe only. The object is to obtain 
as dense a foundation of Grass as possible.— 
8. P. 


-Practical experience with both seed and turf in 

forming a lawn leads me to advise you to use turf by all 
means. If you can, see the turf before it is cut, and get it 
as free from weeds and ooarse Grass as possible. Have 
the ground prepared by an experienced man. You can 
use it this summer. If sown with seeds, you could not use 
it until the autumn. Water when very dry weather, and 
cut every week.—W. H. 

9721.— Making a tennis-lawn on a 
Clay SOil.—To make a good tennis-lawn you 
should strip off the whole of the turf. If it is 
possible to get ail outlet for surplus water you 
should drain it, commencing about 1 foot deep, 
with just fall enough to carry off water, putting 
ballast to the thickness of about 3 inches to 
0 inches over the pipes, which may be common 
2-inch land-drains, with a matn or central drain 
of 3-inch pipes. Dig the whole a spit deep, 
keeping what loam there may be on the surface. 
Dig in dry weather. Let it lie till you can 
pulverise it well and get it fairly level. Put on 
3 inches of loam, level it well, and tread firmly. 
You might then put on an inch of ashes, and lay 
the turf. Some prefer to draw the rake over 
surface of ground before putting on ashes. 
Very little beating should be required if the turf 
is cut regularly and laid well. With good 
rolling and regular cutting and attention to 
watering should the weather set in very dry, you 
would have a lawn very superior in every way 
to the makeshifts one too often sees.—W. H. 

9797.—Plants for a shaded garden.— 
Ferns and common bulbs would be the most 
satisfactory. There are really but few her¬ 
baceous plants that will thrive and look happy 
under a large tree without a good deal of labour 
in watering, and something should be done with 
manure and composts. I would rather plant 
such a place with Ivy, and fill in among the Ivy 
with groups of Snowdrops, Aconites, and 
Daffodils.—E. H. 

-— “ A. B. R.” would find the blue and the white 
Hairbell useful under the large tree, and if he thinks 
proper to pile or dot about some burrs from a brickfield or 
a pottery-kiln, some of the Saxifrages would grow, espe¬ 
cially if he fills in the spaces between the burrs with a 
good quantitr of small, crushed brick and lime rubbish 
mixed in the mould.—C. E., Lyme Regis. 

9811.—Plants for a small circular 
bed.— r l 'he description of this bed is hardly 
clear ; it is part of a Maltese-cross, is circular, 
yet has angles. I presume that the cross is pro¬ 
duced by the Sowers within the circle or else 
the angular beds form the cross, with a circular 
central bed. The latter view is probably the 
correct one, therefore I should propose Pelar¬ 
gonium Henry Jacoby for the circular bed, 
and Iberis capifcata (a white perennial Candy¬ 
tuft) for the two angular beds to alternate with 
the Calceolarias; at the same time, I cannot 
think that the introduction of Calceolarias will 
produce a permanently good effect; the combi¬ 
nation-crimson, white, and blue—is far prettier, 
and the two forms of Calceolaria mentioned 
differ somewhat in habit as well as in colour.— 
A. G. Butler. 

98 15. — Anemones failing. — Probably 
they did not succeed so well planted under a 
high wall as they would have done in a more 
open position. I find also that the finer double 
garden Anemones left out in the open ground 
all through the year gradually die out until 
the whole of them disappear. They make two 
growths, and I suppose do not receive sufficient 
sunshine to ripen the tubers in October. We 
now plant them annually in November, or, 
indeed, as late as January sometimes. They 
flower beautifully in the spring, and as soon as 
the leaves decay the tubers are again dug up 
and stored in a dry room until planting time 
again.—J. D. E. 


9910.— Destroying Grass in a garden.—If the 

Grass is the common Couch Grass, it would cost more to 
kill it with anv dressing than it would to bury it or fork it 
out. If the land will bear trenching 20 inches deep, bury 
the Grass in the bottom of the trench, and there will be 
no further trouble with it. If the Grass is an old Pasture, 
simply digging it one spit deep will kill the Grasses.— 


9881.—Using peat-moss litter.—If this is used 
when fresh from the stable it creates fungus, and conse¬ 
quently is injurious to crops or flowers. If laid in a heap 
with a little earth mixed with it, and the whole turned 
every three months, it will be in a condition next winter 
to use in flower or kitchen garden. You can use it with 
straw litter mixed for hot-bed. After two years it may be 
u>e l for [lotting purposes.-^AY-^IL 

Digitized by 


97SO. — Improving lawn Grass.— Stable-manure, 
or any other manure, will be beneficial loan impoverished 
lawn. It is scarcely possible to make a mistake in this 
respect — E. II. 

9796.— Plants and seeds under a wall.— There 
are plenty of riowers that will thrive under an east wall. 
The following list is not an exhaustive one: Violets, 
Pansies, Daisies, Pinks, Sweet Williams, Phloxes, Prim¬ 
roses, Auriculas, Canterbury Bells, Wallflowers, Polyan¬ 
thuses, many kinds of bulbs and annuals.—E. U. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

9795.— Cutting back Quick.— You may, 
of course, if you wish, cut back the Quick this 
winter ; but I do not advise you to do so until 
it has had one year’s growth where it is. The 
reason the cutting back should be delayed a 
year is easily explained. The roots not yet 
being established, if you cut olf the growth now 
you will rob them of the benefit of the leaves, 
which would be formed upon them early in the 
season ; and, as the more leaves the more roots, 
you will understand the plants will commence to 

f row much later than when left unpruned. 

ndeed, this rule applies to all kinds of trees or 
shrubs that have been recently planted. I have 
lately planted over a hundred pyramid and 
cordon Apple and Pear-trees. All except the 
very strongest will be left unpruned until next 
year. The cordons will not even have the 
young growth pinched back until late in the 
summer. The plants require ail the assistance 
they can get from the leaves to get established 
again. To remove the summer growth earlier 
would be to delay their doing so.—J. C. C. 

- It will be muoh better to cut them back at once. 

They will make more satisfactory growth the following 
season when this is done.—J. D. E. 

9819.— Cutting back a Privet hedge.— The 
hedge may be cut back now, and will break again, and be 
quite green by midsummer or soon after.—E. H. 

9779.— Cattle eating Elngliah Yew.— There are 
many well authenticated coses of cattle being poisoned by 
eating English Yew. It is a most dangerous shrub to 
plant where cattle have access.—E. H. 

9676. — Raising Carnations from 

800(1.—Carnation-seed may be sown in May, 
either in pots or pans of light mould, covering 
the seed very thinly with soil run through a 
fine sieve. After sowing, place in a close frame 
or out-of-doors in a position where they will be 
shaded from the sun. Attention must be paid 
to keep them sufficiently moist. When they 
have made a few leaves, prick them out in 
boxes and place in a cold frame. As soon os 
they have made six leaves plant out in beds 
where they are to remain, six or eight inches 
apart. A good compost to grow Carnations in 
is turf which has lain in a heap for a year or 
more three parts, rotten manure one part, the j 
whole to be thoroughly mixed some months 
before wanted.—R. F. Dunford, May bank. 

9805. — Building a plant-house. — 
As you have an existing wall, you may build a 
lean-to house against it if the aspect is facing 
any point between south-east and south-west 
without going to any great outlay. A house of 
this form, 10 feet or 12 feet long, would pro¬ 
bably suit you. The interior space in suen a 
house is greater when the front is 5 feet high, 
which necessitates a wall and front lights, but 
it is not absolutely necessary to have it so high. 
A front wall 1 foot in height, with ventilators 
placed in it 2 feet long and 6 inches wide at 
every four feet, will give all the air along the 1 
front that is required. In such a case the house 
should not be more than 8 feet wide, and the 
wall should be along the back. The height at 
back may be 8 feet, but 9 feet would be better. 
To be of the greatest use, such a structure would 
require heating with a small hot-water appa¬ 
ratus or flue. I prefer the latter myself.— 
J. C. C. 

9747.—Boiler not working properly. 

—** W. J. P.” should be more explicit. In the 
first place, he does not say of what kind the 
boiler is, except that it is a slow-combustion 
one. Is it a coil or one of the “ gem ” type, 
with a thin water-chamber all round the fire ? 
But I don’t know of any make of boiler of the 
size given that would be able to work 120 feet 
of 3-inch piping properly. When buying a 
boiler, the makers always tell you how much 
piping it is calculated to heat, and I always get 
one the next size larger than my requirements, 
so as to be on the safe side, for a boiler, the 
same as a man, should always be rather above 
than below his work. But this may not be 
the only cause. Is the draught good, and does 


the fire burn bright and strong when required l 
It does not matter whether the pipes go round 
a house, up the middle, or where, so long a* 
the levels are right and the air-pipe clear and 
in its right place—i.e., at the highest point. 
The “flow” must rise gently and gradually 
from the boiler up to the highest point, at 
the farthest point from the boiler, wnere the 
air-pipe is, and then slope gradually back 
again to the return inlet. You may, however, 
have a slight dip in the return if necessary, 
but no rise. If “ W. J. P.” cannot detect 
the fault by the light of these remarks let 
him give full particulars, and I will undertake 
to set him right.—B. C. R. 

9828.— Warming a lean-to house by 
gas. —Undoubtedly a greenhouse such as yon 
describe can be efficiently heated by gas, but 
there is always the risk of its being blown out, 
and tiie amount of gas which will be used will 
amount to about six times the value of the 
plants saved. I have tried gas twice, and it 
means ruin to one’s peace of mind as well aa 
pocket. Coke gives n little more trouble, but 
costs about one sixth as much, gives three times 
the heat in half the time, does not blow out, is 
not affected by frost, does not have to wait for 
a man to come with a big air-pump to make it 
work, and altogether is far more satisfactory in 
every way.—A. G. Butler. 

9781.— Lime and seedling plants.— 
Caustic lime, if applied in large quantities, might 
do harm ; but the light dusting requisite for the 
destruction of slugs will not do any harm to the 
plants. I have seen young plants injured by 
soot when it is used too heavily, and the same 
thing might occur with lime if not applied with 
care. The best way of applying lime is to place 
it in a canvas bag, and take the bag in one hand 
and a stick in the other. Hold the bag over the 
plants and give it a tap w'ith the stick.—E. H. 

- Dry powdered lime will not injure young seedling 

plants, and is an excellent material to destroy slugs; but 
they will not all be destroyed the first time of applying 
it. It may be necessary to apply it three times. Soot is 
perhaps better than lime for some plants.—J. D. E. 

9687.— Making and management of 
a hot-bed. —For making a good and substan¬ 
tial hot-bed, to maintain a heat of between 
65 degs. and 70 degs., a good bulk of manure 
from the stable will be required. In the first 
place, previous to the making of the bed, it 
should be thrown in a heap for several days, and 
in the course of that period be turned over two 
or three times, to let out the rank heat from it. 
When this has been done then commence to form 
the bed, marking out the space for it according 
to the dimensions of the frame given, abont 
6 feet by 5 feet, as when the heat declines there 
will be room to line up the frame well all round. 
If obtainable, a layer of leaves or tan might be 
put on each course of manure with advantage, 
as the heat then would be more mild and lasting. 
Make the bed somewhat higher at the back than 
the front. If plenty of manure is at command 
the depth may be from 3 feet to 4 feet. As soon 
as finished, then place on the frame ; after, put 
in some soil prepared according to the require¬ 
ments of the plants wanted to be grown in it.— 
Richard F. Dunford, Maybank. 

9717. —Guano on a lawn. — Guano 
does but little good on Grass of any kind ; 
at any rate, only for a very short time. I 
advise you to get something of more lasting 
qualities. A dressing of ordinary garden sou 
will do more good than guano. First pick out 
the stones and hard lumps, and then strew it on 
the Grass thick enough to nearly hide it; then 
leave it for the rain and the worms to work it 
down to the roots of the Grass. But well-rotted 
manure or loam would be better if laid on and 
left in the same way. Apply one or the other of 
these materials at once.—J. C. C. 

9758.— Phlox Drummond! and Pan¬ 
sies. —Sow the Phlox in a box in a gentle heat 
iu February. Then, when they are an inch or 
so high prick out into boxes 2 inches or 3 inches 
apart. Keep them close until they are well over 
their shift. Then give a little air on fine days* 
When April is in shift them into a cold frame, 
and harden off in the usual way, and plant out 
in May 1 foot apart. The Pansies should have 
been sown about July, and pricked out after¬ 
wards in beds.—E. Jones, West Crons. 

- If you sow the seed in boxes about March, and 

prick out into your border about the beginning of May, 
vou will have a constant display of bloom until the frosts 
have so diminished the size and number of the flowers that 
you will he satisfied topujlup the, plants.—A. G. Burma. 
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TRUMPET-FLOWERS (DATURA) (BRUU 
MANSIA SUAVBOLEN8 AKD KNlGHU. 
IN THE FLOWER GARDEN AMD i RE E N - 
HOUSE. 

Some year* ago at Nunehain Park, Oxford, the 


INDOOR PLANTS. in usually Urge enough for seedlings the first 

- year. In all cases they should lie shifted on 

9713. Treatment of Pancratiums.— before the roots get matted round the sides of 


A temperature that will grow CYotons and 
Dracanas, or Eucharis amazonica, will suffice 
for Pancratiums. In an ordinary plant-stove 


seat of Colouel Harcourt, Datura suaveoleus i they ought to succed well, flowering twice every 
used to be employed with good effect in the year. They should not be over-potted ; a6-inch 


flower garden, as well os under glass, during 
summer and autumn, and, indeed, when it was 
not in flower it was a stately and effective 
plant. It is probable that the style of bedding 
which prevailed in those days is now not nearly 
so popular as it was then ; but the Datura can 
lie employed for outdoor decoration in suitable 
localities, and always with good effect. Mr. 
Stewart, the then gardener at Nunehain Park, 
used to raise young plants annually by «t ri k i ng cut¬ 
tings in autumn. They struck readily in bottom 
heat, were then potted as Boon as rooted, and 
kept growing gently in a wurm greenhouse all 
through the dull winter months. About the 
end of February it was the 
practice to shift and place the 
plants in an atmosphere of 
about 55 degs., when they 
were watered freely and en¬ 
couraged to grow. But being 
free-rooting plants, as soon ns 
the roots appeared above the 
surface they were treated to 
good doses of liquid-manure 
and sometimes to a top-dress¬ 
ing of old cow-manure. They 
were kept growing on in this 
way until the middle of May, 
when they had attained a si; e 
of 2J feet, after which thty 
were gradually hardened until 
they were able to bear e> - 
poeure, and during a dull 
time the plants were taken 
out-of-doors, placed in a shel¬ 
tered comer, and screened 
from the sun preparatory to 
being planted out. The change 
would \>e certain to hurt the 

{ ilants to some extent, the 
eaves showing its effects, but 
when plante»F out recovery 
soon sets in. Mr. Stewart 
nlways treated his plants in 
the most generous manner. 

When they became firmly 
established and a generous 
growth set in, the roots would 
soon begin to appear on the 
surface, when, if the weather 
was dry, the plants were 
treated to a good soaking of 
water, and a little liquid-man¬ 
ure was given three times a 
week. Tne result was that the 
plants flowered with remark¬ 
able freedom, and a sweet per¬ 
fume exhaled during the even¬ 
ing. Plants treated in this 
way began to flower in July 
or early in August, and con¬ 
tinued to do so until early 
autumn frosts impaired their 
usefulness. But when dis¬ 
figured in this way they had 
not ceased to be useful. They 
were dug up and the roots 
trimmed, so that the plants would go into 12-iuch 
pots, and instead of lx?ing potted, they were 
stored away under a stage in one of the green¬ 
houses, or any temporary place where they 
could lie protected from frost, and potted in the 
spring. They started into growth and soon 
came into bloom, and were found very useful 
indeed for blooming early in a warm conser¬ 
vatory, and in such structures they thrive 

? ;randly if planted out, and these will always 
uraiah a good supply of cuttings when required. 
I have referred to this practice of Mr. Stewart’s 
l>ecause the Datura is a plant that can be used 
with good effect in the flower garden during 
summer, os may be seen by the fine specimen of 
D. Knight i represented in the annexed engraving. 

R. 

9733.— Aquatic plant for a greenhouse. An 

Aponogeton disUchyon would suit you admirably; it 
delight* in abundance of light and air, and is [ierfectly 
hardy, having become naturalised in many parts of the 
country-. Pot the plants in rich, sandy loam and rotten 
c m-monure. 1 do not think thrlhh would do nmlharm. 

by (jO 


pot for a 2-incli bulb should do nicely, and so on 
in proportion. I should examine the roots; if 
healthy and the drainage not defective, they 
will not need repotting if not too pot-bound. 
The roots should have sufficient freedom to pro¬ 
mote a free growth, without which the plants can¬ 
not flower freely. A compost of three parts fibry 
loam, one part of leaf-sail, some charcoal, and a 
light sprinkle of bone-dust will grow them well. 
Do not give much water after just potting until 
the roots have started into the new- soil, which 
should be moist when used. Afterwards give 
plenty of water, both to the roots and overhead ; 
in fact, the plants will be all the l>etter if they 


the pots—soon alter they touch the latter, in 
fact—for if pot-bound it throws them into 
bloom, and they do not grow freely afterwards. 
—B. C. R. 

9777.- Culture of Amaryllis.— These 
are very easily grown when they receive the 
treatment lieat adapted to their requirements. 
They have a season of growth and a season 
when they are apparently at rest—indeed, we 
use the term “resting period” when the 
leaves die off, and the bulbs are, os it were, 
dormant, although they are not altogether in 
this state, for during the so-called resting 
period the flower scapes are in course of for¬ 
mation within the bulbs, and sometimes they 
push out even before the time has arrived for 
the bulls* to l>e started into growth again. The 
best cultivators of these plants repot them at 
any time from the beginning to the end of 
•January. As soon as they 
are repotted they are plunged 
to the rims of their pots in a 
tan-bed or any other bed 
where the roots are subjected 
to a gentle bottom-heat, with 
the minimum temperature of 
the house about 50 degs. They 
must not receive any water at 
least for a month after they 
have been potted, as the water 
hangs round the bulbs, and in 
many instances causes decay 
to set in, which spreads rapid¬ 
ly, and may destroy some of 
the finest varieties. When the 
plants have made somegrowth 
and it is seen that they are dry 
ut the roots, water them with 
tepid rain-water. As they ad¬ 
vance in grow th increase the 
temperature of the house to 
55 degs. in February and GOdegs. 
in March, when they will flower. 
Our first blooms open early in 
March, and very few are left 
in the early days of May. I 
may add that a minimum of 
00 degs. is not necessary ; 
55 degs. would l*e enough. 
When in flow-er the plants 
may lie removed to the green¬ 
house or conservatory, but 
be placed in heat again when 
the flowers pass away. The 
production of flower-scapes 
lake a good deal out of the 
bulbs, as they shrink up very 
much indeed up to the time the 
flowers are developed. All that 
shrinkage must be made good 
again when the flow'ering 
period is over, and here comes 
the crucial point in the cul¬ 
ture of the Amaryllis. It is 
the custom with some gar¬ 
deners to push plants of this 
kind in out • of • the - way 
corners, where they are more 
likely to be neglected than 
well cared for. It Btands 
to reason that if good flower¬ 
ing bulbs are to be pro- 
are syringed twice daily when growing freely, duced the following season, the plants must 
An occasional dose of liquid-manure to the roots lx? kept in a good growing condition until the 
when they are active will assist the plants bulbs are matured. Tbey require a hot house 
considerably. When growth is complete slightly temperature until the end of August, when they 
withhold water to the roots for a month or begin to show signs that growth is completed, 
Bix weeks to assist in ripening it up; but do and more air ana light, with not much water, 
not dry them off so os to injure the foliage, will be the best conditions under which grow'th 
Shade must l>e given to the plants, especially may be finished up. September, October, No- 


Plart* l!» Ova Rbadrrs* Carpr**: A fine specimen of Dutura (Brngmatisia Knight,)) in 
flower in the open air in summer. Engraved for Garormho Illustrated from a 
photograph sent by Mr. Walter C. Key, Walton-on-Thame*. 


during the hot days of summer.—S. P, 

9787.— Potting Lilium Harrisi and 
Begonia bulbs. —If the bulbs of the former 
are strong, and the pots they now occupy full 
of roots, give them a shift into fl inch or 7-inch 
pots at once ; otherwise, they will be best left 
alone, and fed up with liquid-manure. As a 
rule, tw-o shifts are enough for Begonias 
(tuberous) in the season. Suppose the tubers 
are started in 3-inch pots (60’s), they should be 
transferred to the 5-inch size (48 ’b) oa soon us 
they begin to grow away freely ; and if again 
shifted into 7-inch or 8-inch pots (‘24’s or lfl’s) 


rember, anti December are the months in which 
they are supposed to rest. During that time 
no water is required. The best potting-soil is 
that formed of about threc-narts fibrous loam, 
one of light, fibrous peat, and one of leaf-mould, 
with the addition of some fine, white sand and 
charcoal, if it is readily obtainable. It is neces¬ 
sary to shake all the old potting-soil from off 
the roots, so that all dead and decaying roots 
may be removed with it; and the bulbs them¬ 
selves may have to lx? examined, in case any 
decayed portions may be found upon them. I 
carefully remove all such, and thickly dust the 


when fit they will form specimens sufficiently [tarts with quick-lime or powdered charcoal.— 


large for all ordinary purposes. The 5-inch size J. D. F 
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9822.— Getting fid of green-fly and 
mealy-bug in a conservatory.— Green¬ 
fly may be cob rid of by syringing with an 
insecticide, of which there are plenty advertised 
now. Soft-soap and water, 2 oz. to the gallon, 
mixed with a quart of Tobacco-liquor, which 
may be obtained from the Tobacco factories—or 
Tobacco-powder will do, if repeated as often as 
is necessary—will kill green-fly ; but mealy-bug 
is more difficult to deal with. I am afraid there 
is no better way of getting rid of this pest 
than persistently sponging with soap and water. 
Any plants badly infested will be better burnt. 
—K. H. 

9788.— Scads in a cold greenhouse.— 

Sow Lobelia at once, and towards the end of 
February or beginning of March, Stocks, 
Asters, Phlox Drummondi, Chinese Pinks, 
Antirrhinums, Zinneas, German Scabious, and 
Marigolds maybe sown. All the above will do 
better if started in a gentle hot-bed and then 
taken to the cold greenhouse, but if there is no 
hot-bed they will succeed in the house, but will, 
of course, be a little later.—E. H. 

9828. —Polyanthus Narcissus.— Your 
experience is a sadder one than my own. I 
potted three dozen mixed Narcissus, including 
a dozen Polyanthus, and put some of them at 
once on the staging of my cooler greenhouse and 
the others in a cold frame to grow on more 
slowly, so that I might replace tne indoor pots 
as the flowers went off; those started indoors 
bloomed well with two exceptions, but grew too 
tall, and had to be staked before the flowers 
opened ; the others are now coming in and are 
all blooming on shorter stalks. You probably 
did not give the bulbs sufficiently nourishing 
food and they resented it; you can safely turn 
them out of the pots and plant in the open now; 
they will do no good this year.— A. G. Butler. 

9723.— Lilium auratum.— The Lilium 
bulbs should be plunged into 6 inches of Cocoa- 
fibre in a cold frame, protected from frost, and 
left there until top-growth commences; and 
then they Bhould be brought into the green¬ 
house, and during the summer months stood on 
a bed of coal-ashes in a northern aspect. Do 
not give any more water until growth com¬ 
mences.— Sidney L. Browne. 

9318.—Raising Pampas Gr&S3 from 

seed. —There is no difficulty in raising plants 
of this Grass from seed, if, in the first place, 
you get the seed from a reliable source, and 
you give it the protection of a greenhouse or 
frame until the plants are 6 inches high. Do 
not sow the seed until April, and, as it is 
rather small, be very careful not to keep the 
soil too wet, or it will certainly perish before 
it begins to grow. As soon as the seed is 
sown, place a sheet of glass on the pot, and 
over the glass a layer of Moss, to shade the 
surface-soil anti keep it from drying up too 
quick. If your large plant has been planted 
more thon six years, it is not likely ever to 
give yon any satisfaction. You have got an 
inferior variety, and you had better get rid of 
it.—J. C. C. 6 

9762.— New Zonal Pelargoniums.— 

The nearest I know to those mentioned are 
E. Ranffer to R. Dean, Lady Rosebery or Om- 
phale to Souvenir de Mirande, Nelly Thomas 
to Fiery Cross, Queen of Whites Improved to 
Swanley White, Norah or Mary Cannell to 
Bridesmaid, and Perdita to Countess of Derby. 
But if “ M. G.” wants to start with a few 
really good and not too expensive varieties, he 
should get those I recommended to “Novice” 
in reply to Query 9553, on p. 632 of Gardening 
for January 1 lt.h. Again, if lie would particu¬ 
larly like to have those he failed to obtain 
previously, if he will send his address I will 
tell him where they can be got.—B. C. R. 

- If “ M. G.” is about to commence a 

new collection, I am afraid he would be dis¬ 
appointed at starting with R. Dean and S. 
D. Marande, although they are good additions 
to large collections. My collection is seen by 
hundreds of people in the course of the summer, 
and the following are singled out as the cream : 
J. S. Baldwin, grand scarlet ; Perdita, almost 
identical with Countessof Derby, but better habit 
and larger pip ; Amy Amphlett, a grand habit 
and the best white—if there is not quite so much 
substance in the pip as in Swanley White, it is 
without the stiff habit that is so objectionable 
in many others ; ; M.fcaswfll| >r ^tlllJa^Massey 


most useful blush colour; Lady Rosebery, a 
rich salmon, admired by all that have seen it; 
Rev. Harris, rosy-scarlet, but will undoubtedly 
be replaced by Radha, although, if confined to 
one plant in this class, I should grow Win. 
Bealby, a3 it has the best habit of all the 
Zonals. “ M. G., ” however, should not be without 
Mrs. D. Saunders, lilac-pink, and Lady Francis 
Russell, rose-pink ; these are grand kinds. 

E. S. 

9754.— Greenhouse for market.— I do 

not think “Market Grower” will find Mush¬ 
rooms do much good under Cucumbers. The 
place would be too hot and moist for them. Tho 
frequent syringing necessary would swamp the 
Mushrooms. The only way would be to have 
the bed covered with hurdles, thickly thatched 
with straw, when the Mushrooms might succeed 
fairly well. As a rule, there is not much that 
will succeed under Cucumbers. Palms and 
some Ferns are as good as anything. In the 
other part you can, of course, plant Tomatoes 
in the centre as well as side-beds.—B. C. R. 

9712.—Oastor-oil-plants.— To keep them 
in really good health, these plants require rather 
more heat than that of a greenhouse, or a range 
of about 55 degs. to 65 deg3., or uot less than 
50 degs. at any time. I have preserved them in 
a lower temperature than this ; but, though 
most of the lower leaves dropped, the upper 
ones did not. Perhaps they have had too much 
or too little water, or if a little red-spider get 
on to the leaves (examine the undersides for 
this), it would very soon fetch them off. On the 
whole, I do not think it is worth while trying 
to preserve these plants through the winter, ex¬ 
cept just as an experiment or to see how large 
they will grow, as young seedlings are so easily 
raised, and so much more elegant than the old 
plants.—B. C. R. 

9829. — GrowingOamellias.— You should 
have kept your plants "in the greenhouse until 
they had made good growth and set their 
flower-buds. After the Camellia-plants have 
done that, it does them good to be placed in the 
open air, but not before. It is very probable 
that in your case the plants do not make new 
growth soon enough in the summer to be placed 
out-of-doors. But they do not, in a general 
way, do any good unless the buds are formed 
before they are taken out of the house.— 
J. C. C. 

9302.—Piootees and Oarnations in a 
conservatory. —These do not succeed well if 
they are always grown in a greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory, the reason being that they become 
crowded up with other plants, and they do not 
obtain sufficient air ana light. Artificial heat 
they do not want. The plants might surely be 
placed out-of-doors in some paved yard or on a 
gravel path during the months of April, May, 
and June, when they are making their growth. 
In July or August they would flower, and they 
could be placed out-of-doors again to l>e layered. 
In October thev would require to be potted up 
again. From October until April they do very 
well under glass, if plenty of air is admitted. 
—J. D. E 

9800. — Climber for a hot-house. 

—Not many plants will endure the extreme 
heat of such a position. You had better have 
the wall wired first, keeping the wires 3 inches 
away from it. You may try the Stephanotis, 
or the Allamanda. Another very likely plant to 
succeed would be Euphorbia jacquinireflora, if 
the roots had a good border to work in. If 
the heat is not too great in winter Bougain¬ 
villea glabra might do. Whatever plant you 
may choose you must be prepared to have to 
contend with red-spider in no ordinary degree, 
but clean water applied through a syringe will 
keep it under as well as anything.—T. C. C. 

9775.—Starting: Dahlia tubers.— The b?*t way 
to start Dahlia tubers is to place them on a gentle hot-bed 
and scatter a little light stuff among them. New varieties 
for raising stock might be started at once. Older sorts, 
of which only a few are required, imy remain in store till 
the end of February.— E. II. 

- The best way is to place them in boxes, 

with the tubers just covered over with fine soil. 
They will start into growth very readily in any 
forcing-house. Do not give water very freely at 
first, else they have a tendency to die off at the 
crown. As soon as the shoots have sprouted 
about two inches, take them off and plant them 
singly in small pots. Those termed “ Long- 
Toms” are the best. They arc very deep in pro¬ 


portion to their width, and can thus be packed 
In more closely together. The tubers should bo 
started about the middle of the present month. 
When a large quantity of plants are required. 
it is necessary to start them in January. The 
cuttings strike roots most freely with a little 
bottom-heat, either in a hot-bed or a forcing- 
house.—J. D. E. 

0737.—Treatment of Indlarubbar-pl&nt3.- 

It is almost iin|>o*siblt» to say the cause without seeing 
them. The weather has been so mild tha*. it cannot In* 
laid to cold ; probablv the watering is in fault. Is the 
soil wet or dry now ?—B. C. It. 

Ohorozemas in bloom.— The Chorozc- 

mas stand forth among the most robust of New 
Holland plants—or rather, I should say, some 
of them do, for such kinds as C. caudatum and 
its variety splendens are of quite a vigorous 
habit of growth. This last is seen to great 
advantage when employed as a pillar plant 
trained up the end of a greenhouse, or for a 
similar purpose. In any case they should not 
be stiffly tied, as if this is done one half of the 
beauty of the plant is lost. The same remarks 
apply with equal force to specimen plants, which 
are often spoilt by too rigid a inode of training. 
If medium-sized plants are trained around a 
few sticks, and after that allowed to grow at 
will, the slender branches arrange themselves 
in a loose and graceful manner, while a well- 
flowered specimen grown in this form is vastly 
more pleasing than one tied into a stiff and 
formal shape. The pretty little Chorozema 
Henchmanni, with its deep-green Holly-like 
leaves and bright-coloured blossoms, is more 
particular in its cultural requirements than are 
the others. For this, good sandy peat is a very 
suitable compost, while the others will do well 
with the addition of some fibrous loam. Like 
most of the hard-wooded class, they need to be 
potted firmly, given good drainage, and must 
not be allowed to become dry. If the atmos¬ 
phere of the structure is too close and warm, 
the leaves are liable to be attacked by red- 
spider, which soon destroys their beauty. In 
addition to those above mentioned there are 
others — viz., C. varium and its variety 
Chandleri and C. flavum, which differ from all 
the others in their blossoms being yellow. 
Besides their effective appearance when on the 
plant the blossojns of the Chorozemas are very 
useful where flowers are required in a cut state, 
as they can be employed for button-holes and 
similar purposes.—P. 


NEGLECTED GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
Cape and scented - leaved Pelargoniums. 
The Cape Pelargoniums are now seldom met 
with in private gardens, but they do not 
deserve such neglect. Their simple and modest- 
looking blossoms have much to recommend them, 
if only for the sake of contrast to the larger 
and more gorgeous-coloured flowers of the sec¬ 
tions of the family known as large-flowered and 
fancy kinds. No collection of Pelargoniums, 
therefore, where suitable space is available, 
should be considered complete without a few of 
them. Like all Pelargoniums, they succeed bos ■ 
in a comfortably warm and dry t-emperat are in a 
light, well-ventilated house. One of the prin¬ 
cipal points to be observed in their management 
is care in the application of water ; they require 
special attention in this matter. The general 
treatment that the modern fancy Pelargonium 
should receive will in all respects suit the Cap * 
kinds admirably, as they want less pot-nx» n 
and a lighter soil than the stronger-growing, 
large-flowered, and Zonal kinds. The propi- 

f ation of the Caps specie:s and tlieir hybrids is 
eat accomplished by root cutt ings made of bits 
of the strong roots ; they should bo cut in 
lengths of about an inch and inserted in Band, 
so as to just leave the top above the surface. 
They may be struck in spring, standing 
them in a temperatnre of 55 degs. or 
80 degs., and keeping them slightly moist, 
but not wet or too close. When they have 
made 2 inches or 3 inches of top-growth pot them 
off singly, and treat after as for fancies. The 
Lemon-scented and other sorts of Pelargoniums 

f rown for their perfume and their elegant, 
ern-like leaves, so well adapted for using 
amongst cut flowers, require to be treated in 
their several stages like the flowering kinds 
grown specially for their blossoms, and they 
will well repay any attention given to them. 
The bast of the- Gape .species and varieties are as 
follows: aniens, olandfordianum, echinatu n, 
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(‘rectum. Little Gem, Madame Ueuitzki, Pretty 
Polly (here figured), Rosy Morn, semperflorens, 
semperflorens Spotted Gem, and Siaonianum. 
Scented-leaved kinds : eitriodoruin (a duo old 
plant), dentioulatum majus, ■filicifolium odora- 
tum, grande odoratum, Radula 
major. Hybrids of the Unique 
type : Conspicuum, Crimson kfe 

Unique, Mrs. Kingsbury, and 
Rollisson’s Unique, one of the 


reaches some size. It lias pinnate 1. m\ m, which 
attain to a length of some U feet or 1*2 feet, and 
the pinnules are about 2 feet long, on fully- 
formed leaves, of a rich and brilliant green hue ; 
when large enough to dower these are pro- 


this country, more especially as there is much 
danger of their being exterminated in their 
native abodes. J. Jarvis. 


9715.— Camellias in a sitting-room.— 

Few people would believe how well these succeed 
as room-plants—with careful treatment, of 
course. 1 have had them doing really well in a 
parlour in London (not the suburbs), and even 
if they do not bloom very freely the foliage is 
always attractive. The room should not be 
either very cold or too warm, and the less gas is 
used in it the better. The light should be good, 
but much sunshine is not at all necessary, nor, 
indeed, desirable. The chief points are careful 
watering, giving none until required, yet never 
allow ing the plant to suffer for want of it for an 
hour. The soil must be firm, and the drainage 
good. Keep the foliage clean by sponging it 
very gently w r ith tepid water once a week.— 

9749.— Treatment of an Arum Lily. 

—Stand your plant right in the window, within 
a foot or so of the glass, and keep it in a saucer, 
as you suggest, with a little water in the latter 
generally, but not always. When at rest these 
plants should be kept comparatively dry, but 
pretty constantly moist while growing ; and 
when in or show ing flower they can hardly have 
too much moisture. A little ammonia now and 
then in the growing season would be beneficial, 
but do not overdo it; soot is also good in mode¬ 
ration. Keep the foliage clean and free from 
green-fly by sponging it gently with tepid water 
and a very little soap once a week.—B. C. R. 

9759.— Raising Begonia seedlings in a room. 

—Impossible in such a position. The seedlings would be so 
drawn and weak as to be useless, even if they lived. Fur 
better buy a few tubers ; they are cheap enough now. 
Start them in a light window, and plant out early in June. 
—B. C. R. 




of the Cape species of the Pelar- 
gonium, or their hybrid varieties, 
are of much use as bedding- 
plants ; a few of them, however, N 

are sometimes used with pretty 
good effect. Of these are Dia- 
dematuin, Lady Mary Fox, Lady 
Plymouth, Pretty Polly, Prince of 
Orange, Rollisson’s Unique, Crim¬ 
son Unique, &c. Most of the sweet-scented sorts, 
when planted out-of-doors during the summer 
months, succeed admirably, and furnish abund¬ 
ance of fine, healthy, fragrant, flowering shoots, 
to arrange in connection with other cut flowers 
in glasses, vases, &c., as may be required. 
Cape and scented-leaved hybrid Pelargoniums 
are occasionally subject to green-fly ; if this 
appears fumigate betimes with Tobacco. B. 
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Old Cape Pelargonium Pretty Polly 


USEFUL PALMS FOR THE WINDOW 
(KENTIAS). 

K. Fostkriana (here figured) is called the 
“ Thatch-leaf Palm,” from the use to which 
it is applied, the leaves lasting very much 
longer than the other kinds which are natives 
of the same island, and they constitute 
some of the most useful Palms in the whole 
list of these plants. They are natives of the 
small island called Lord Howe’s Island, which 
lies between Moreton Bay and New Zealand, at 
about an equal distance between Sydney and 
Brisbane, and some day or two’s run from the 
coast. Here, as a matter of course, the tem¬ 
perature is low, and, as a consequence, the 
plants from these regions stand well when in 
a low temperature, and this makes them so 
valuable to us. Well, the plant here quoted is 
a native of this island, and I would recommend 
all those having a window in the house for 
plants to have this for one of them. I have a 
pair of these, and have had them ever since they 
were little seedlings. They are now nice speci¬ 
mens, and are now just unfolding a new leaf 
each. They arc not so tall as those that have 
been grown in the plant-houses of a florist, but 
t hey arc getting longer as they got older, and 
I look forward to these becoming grand 
examples. These Kcntias are quite destitute 
of any spines, and, therefore, there is nothing 
to object to in this way, and they make a 
large plume-like leaf of great beauty. I believe 
the plant here figured is the 

Most uskful, in a general way, of any species 
of the genus known. I have been told by a gen- 


duced from the stem below the leaves, in dense 
spikes, and the blooms are ivory-white, whilst 
the seeds when ripe are of a rich, bright- 
scarlet. This is the description of the finest 
plant of its kind in this country, which now 
stands in the Palm stove at Kew, and which lias 
been at a fruiting stage for twenty-five or thirty 
years at least. When smaller it may be used for 
a window plant or for any other purpose to 
which ornamental-leaved plants are devoted. 
The plant should have become plentiful, as 
the number of seeds the plant at Kew pro¬ 
duces is large, and should, I think, be 
annually distributed. The gardens cannot 
use them. This plant is a native of 
Norfolk Island, now become popular as the 
residence of the survivors of the Bounty, the 
crew of which mutinied and sent away Captain 
Bligh. This was a journey made for the pur¬ 
pose of introducing the Bread-fruit-tree to 
Australia. K. sapida is a native of New Zea- 


Variegated Coprosmas. — These are 
both handsome and useful, the plants being 
natives of New Zealand, and hence capable of 
sustaining life and beauty in a low temperature, 
and for this purpose they should be encouraged 
to form nice bushes, the plants being densely 
leaved. The two kinds named below are in¬ 
valuable as ornaments in winter when flowers 
are scarce, their shining leaves being easily 
cleaned from dust and dirt. C. Baueriana 
variegata has bright-green leaves, which are 
marked with yellow on the edges, and extends 
inwards towards the mid-rib; whilst C'. Baueriana 
Stocki has the central portion marbled with 


indow Palm, Kcntia Forstcriana. 


yellow, and the outside border deep-green. The 
flowers of these plants are very small and insig¬ 
nificant. They are easily grown, providing the 
drainage is good, and they sh->uld be potted in 
light loam, made sandy.—J. Jarvis 


land; it is more slender in its growth and 
longer in its leaves. It produces a beautiful 
crown of feathery leaves, which are rich- 
green. These plants are truly charming in 
•appearance, and well deserve attention in 
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ORCHIDS. 

CYPRIPEDIUM MERAX. 

I am in receipt of a flower from “ W. W.” which 
appears to be this variety. “ W. W.” says this 
is a seedling. Yes, so it is, and it was raised 
some few years ago by Mr. Robert Warner, of 
Chelmsford. He apparently lost the register of 
its parents, anti perhaps my correspondent can 
till in the missiug link. It is a beautiful plant, 
the colours being bright and lively. The dorsal 
sepal is white, streaked with deep-green lines, 
shaded with purple, the lower sepal being 
similarly coloured, but smaller ; the petals are 
broadest at the tips, and of a uniform deep- 
veinous-purple, tinged with green at the base, 
where are also a few black spots ; pouch, some¬ 
what with a wide mouth, greenish or yellowish 
green at the lower part, and of a brownish 
purple on the upper pari. The foliage, winch 
my friend does not send mo or say anything 
about, is rather small, deep-green above, faintly 
tessellated with dark-green lines, whilst beneath 
.they are of a veinous-red. Now is the recog¬ 
nised time for its flowering, but I have seen it 
in bloom at various seasons. It requires to be 
grown in a fairly warm place and well-exposed 
to the light; one of its parents being supposed 
tobeC. barbatum, it would naturally require the 
warm house. The soil best adapted for its 
growth is fibrous peat and turfy, light loam, 
mixed with a little sharp sand, and I here wish 
to remark that for these terrestrial plants the 
use of a little loam is to be commended, but care 
must be taken to select good turfy pieces ; shake 
out the most of the fine particles, using the 
turfy portion which is left. For many of the 
Cypripediums it is excellent 

Matt. Bramble. 

CfELOGYNE OCCELLATA MAXIMA. 
Thk old and typical plant of this species is a 
great beauty, and this form is quite a treasure. 
Now is the time to see it, as it will soon begin 
to blossom, delighting the heart with its bright 
and cheerful flowers, and regaling the nostrils 
with its grateful perfume. Moreover, it is a 
welcome guest, inasmuch as it tells of longer 
and brighter days, which one and all are 
glad to see. A 3 I remarked before, now the 
plant will be in flower, and, therefore, any of 
my readers who are intent upon making a pur¬ 
chase can see it l>efore buying. I like them to 
do so, as then there cannot be any misapprehen¬ 
sion, for I have found sometimes a flower which 
I have myself looked upon as an exquisite gem 
to become slighted and not cared for by others ; 
and, therefore, if you see the flowers before you 
buy, there cannot then be any misunderstand- 
ing, and my poor shoulders do not suffer blame. 

I Believe the plant was named by Professor 
Reichenbach, some few years since, from a plant 
imported by Messrs. Williams and Son. It is 
a stronger-growing plant than the typical one, 
although I must acknowledge that the Botanical 
Magazine plate is a very poor one. The raceme is 
longer, and it bears more flowers, whilst the 
individual blooms are larger, measuring nearly 
3 inches across; the sepals and petals of the 
purest white ; the lips a ’30 white, streaked 
on the iuner side of the lateral lobes with 
crimson, and somewhat heavily marked with 
rich-yellow, and ringed with deep-orange, 
which gives them tho appearance of eyes. 
These flowers last long in full beauty, 
and they are richly perfumed, so that they 
cannot^ fail to please. Now, this plant comes 
from Northern India, I believe ; at any rate, it 
may be wintered somewhat cool, although’ it 
may require considerable heat when growing. 
During the early part of the winter, however, it 
may be wintered in the cool end of tho Cattloya 
or intermediate house. It may be treated as a 
basket-plant; but I should advise my readers 
to choose a small one, drain it well, and place 
very little potting material about its roots, and 
this should consist of a little fibrous peat and 
Sphagnum Moss, all made firm about it. Let 
the plant ait upon this, the base of the bulbs 
well above the soil, as I think this Orchid does 
not like water to lay about it. During the 
growing season it should be liberally supplied 
with water to its roots, which, if the drainage 
is good, should speedily be carried away, and it 
may also be frequently syringed Toverhead, 
winch, with the mqftsture ki the— 

Digitized 1 : VjU 


will tend to keep the rcd-spidcr away ; and I 
have noted that this plant, unless carefully 
tended, is somewhat liable to the attacks of red- 
spider. During winter it may be kept some¬ 
what cooler and dry, but yet not so dry as to 
injure it. The bulbs must not be allowed to 
shrivel nor the leaves to curl, and when, about 
at this season, its flowers begin to show, it may 
be given a little more warmth and a little more 
water until they have expanded, at which time 
the plants will be at just a sufficient stage to 
take the full supply, but it must l>e supplied 
without wotting the flowers. 

Matt. Bramble. 


CCELOGYNE PANDURATA. 

I should not have thought this was a plant 
which would have had attractions for an amateur, 
but so it seems is the case, for 1 have an enquiry 
from “ Adam ” respecting it and it 3 country and 
its requirements. Well, I lielieve this plant was 
sent home many years ago by Mr. Hugh (now 
Sir Hugh) Low, and brother of the head of the 
firm at Clapton ; and he says it is not an uncom¬ 
mon plant in Borneo, where it is mostly found 
upon trees which overhang the water, and in 
shady places. I recollect when this plant was 
one of the wonders that some person in the 
neighbourhood of Woolwich used to exhibit this 

E lant in splendid condition in the London shows; 

ut the plant or plants were grown in a large 
box, which had somewhat the resemblance of a 
large candle box, and looked very unsightly. 
This, however, is now some thirty-five years ago, 
and I do not think anyone would be guilty of 
such an act of vandalism now ; we have improved 
in taste since then considerably. The plant in 
question grows to about a foot or 18 inches in 1 
height, and has compressed bulbs, which are 
deep-green. The flowers are large, borne in a 
pendent raceme; the outer portions of the flowers 
are green ; the lip also is long and pandurate 
(hence the name) and green, the crests upon the 
lip being black. It is a curious combination of 
colours, but I do not like green flowers, and, 
although an exceedingly curious Orchid, I cannot 
speak highly in its favour. Matt. Bramble. 


H^tTOSpl 
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EPIDENDRUM CILIARE. 

This is a curious old plant, of which I have 
received four or five flowers from different 
parties. Its blooms are white and very fragrant. 
In growth it much resembles a Cattleya, and 
an Orchid grower last autumn had a specimen 
with his Cattleyas which had never flowered. 
He asked me what it was. I said it looked to 
me like Epidendrum ciliare, at which he was 
much disgusted with me for suggesting such a 
thing, but this week he sends me a flower, and 
a letter saying, “ Your supposition, I find, has 
come true. I should have thought of a good 
many things before this. I thought to have 
had a nice flower to send you.” The fact is, 
this species is much looked down upon by 
aristocratic Orchid growers, and it is one they 
will not find room for, but I trust my young 
readers and growers will do so, for it is easily 
grown ; its flowers are white, prettily fringed, 
and gratefully scented. Its flowers last a long 
time, and one is sufficiently large to decorate the 
hair of a dark or fair belle, but it looks best in the 
hair of the former, whilst with a small Fern- 
frond it forms a beautiful coat-flower, so that it 
is useful, ornamental, and grateful—three 
things which should draw the attention of every 
one to it, irrespective of its being a strong 
grower and a free flowerer. The plant is very 
much in the way of a Cattleya in its habit, and 
forms a handsome plant, and does not like much 
heat, but it requires slightly warmer quarters 
than an Odontoglossum, to which, however, it 
bears no comparison in point of beauty; but one 
might like to preserve the Odontoglossum 
flowers for a more special occasion. 

Matt. Bramble, 


LYCASTE SKINNERI ALBA. 

This is a great beauty, now coining into flower, 
and I would advise any of my readers who 
have Lycaste Skinneri plants that have been 
recently imported, or that have not yet flowered 
in this country, to be on the alert for the white- 
flowered variety called alba. I have been quite 
surprised to find as many as three plants of the 
white variety which have cropped up amongst 


newly-imported plants of tho typical plant, the 
flowers being large, thick, and fleshy, and of the 
purest white, saving a tinge of yellow in the 
throat; and yet anotherform appears, having the 
sepals and petals white, tinged at the base with 
peach—a lovely form. This species cannot bo 
too highly commended to the attention of lady 
cultivators, and its varieties a'.*e endless—indeed, 
no two plants produce flowers alike. Of course 
amongst these numerous forms some are poor, 
and may be discarded as soon as possible, 
reserving the good and richly-coloured flowers, 
or the white ones. Besides, t his species is one of 
the most-casily grown plants. It may be taken 
and placed on the table in the sitting-room, 
where it will continue to spread its beauty 
around until, in fact, you may tire of it. When 
placed in a similar position in a sick chamber 
it cannot fail to charm the heart of the sufferer; 
and in these positions it may be kept without 
injury for many weeks, while if grown and kept 
entirely in the plant-house it will increase in 
size, and produce a dozen or more flowers from 
one bulb. These flowers, being kept upon the 

t ilant to decorate the place aud kept dry, will 
ost a couple of months in beauty, or one may 
be cut when wanted without being missed. Who 
will say it is not everybody’s plant? 

Matt. Bramble. 


FERNS. 

9732.— Maiden-hair Ferns in a frame. 

—The old fronds of these plants are sure to die 
off about this time of year, and if there is much 
heat in the former, dry heat especially, this 
would hasten their decay. There ought, how¬ 
ever to be plenty of young fronds now springing 
up from the base, and if so the old growth 
should be all cut off as low down as possible, and 
the plants, if necessary, be repotted. Keep 
them in the warm frame subsequently, with 
plenty of moisture and shade from hot sun, and 
when the fronds are fully matured, not before, 
remove the plants to your cool house.—B. C. R. 

9782. — British Ferns for show. — 
Athyrium Filix-fcemina Victoriae, L&strea Filix- 
mas m&gnifica, Polystichum angulare pluniosum, 
Scolopendrium vulgare crispum, Polypodium 
vulgare trichomanoides, Osmimda regalia cris- 
tata, Asplcnium marinum (should be grown in a 
warm nouse), Adiantum Gapillus-Veneris, 
Trichomanes radicans Andrewsi. If hardy 
exotic Ferns are allowed, Lastrea Goldiana, 
Struthiopteris germanica, Osmimda gracilis, 
and Adiantum pedatum should be grown.— 
J. D. E. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

9743.—Late Chrysanthemums for 
indoor culture. —The following are good 
late-flowering varieties (Japanese are preferable 
to incurved, being more numerous in variety of 
form and colour) : Meg Merrilies, Ceres, Fair 
Maid of Guernsey, Pelican, Ethel, Mrs. C. 
Carey, and Moonlight are white - flowered 
Japanese varieties ; the best yellows in the same 
Bection are Ralph Brocklebank, Governor of 
Guernsey, grandiflorum, yellow Ethel, gloriosum, 
and Fulton. Salmon is a colour not often 
seen in late varieties, the best being Sarnia and 
Anatole Cordonnia (Laciox’a variety). There 
are but few sorts orange-red in colour. Source 
d’Or, Roi des Japonais, and Le Sceptre Tou- 
lousain. The best white incurved sorts arc 
Princess Teck, Lord Eversley, and Princess 
Blanche. The best yellow is Mrs. Norman 
Davis. Mrs. Brunlees is the nearest in colour 
to orange-red that 1 know of. Snowdrop is u 
very pretty white late-flowered Pompon ; Yii- 
ginalc, a good late Anemone Pompon; Bol» 
is a good late-flowered Pompon, perhaps as late 
as any coloured variety, but Maid of Kent is an 
excellent late white sort. Julia Lagravcre is 
capital for producing late flowers, very bright 
in colour, generally classed as a hybrid, being 
considered to be too small for a reflexed variety, 
and too large for a Pompon. The method of 
cultivating the plants influences the time of 
flowering very much. March will be soon enough 
to strike the cuttings, pinching the plants at 
the end of July for the last time.—E. M. 


Our readers will kindly remember that we are glad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs of plaids or garden scenes, especially of gardens of 
a picturesque character, 
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FRUIT. 

A FINE OLD PEAR, BROWN BEURRE. 
This is a very old (having been cultivated before 
1500, and is supposed to be of Norman origin) 
and, where well known, highly-esteemed Pear, 
Which becomes of great excellence in a good 
olimate and light, warm soils, where it will 



Pear Brown Beurre. 


thrive well as a dwarf. It does well on the 
Quince stock. It should, of course, be grown 
against a wall in cold situations, and in any 
locality it is well worthy of such a position. It 
is a Pear that varies very much in size, colour, 
flavour, and time of ripening, according to soil 
and situation. Its typical appearance when 
ripe is : Skin, greenish-yellow, covered with a 
thin russet, the green showing through ; in some 
places it becomes a tine bright-brown on the 
sunny side. Flesh, white, with greenish veins 
running under the skin, yellowish in the centre, 
juicy, buttery, and rich and piquant in flavour. 
Its season of use is during October until the 
end of Deoember. Some excellently-flavoured 
specimens of it came to this office to be named 
late in December. In cold localities it is in use 
in January. H. 


9784. — Pruning Black Currants. — 

Black Currants bear on the young wood of the 
preceding year, and the aim of the pruner should 
leave plenty of young wood on the 
obtain this end, it is a good plan 
to cut out an old branch here and there to 
make room for a further supply of young wood 
next year. If the shoots have made good 

f rowth, they may be shortened back a little, 
ut where the young wood is firm and short- 
jointed, very little shortening will be required. 
—E. H. 

-The pruning of these does not consist of more than 

just thinning out the branches when the bushes become 
too much crowded, or to keep them in regular form. It 
is better not to top the young wood of last year.—J. D. E. 

98a*}.—Unfruitful Pear-trees.— If the 

Pears are making very strong growth, root- 
pruning or root-lifting will give the necessary 
check. Begin 6 feet from the stem, get under 
the roots, and work with forks up to within 
3 feet of the stem, lifting the roots up nearer 
the surface. The Windsor Pear is not a first- 
rate one. Would it not be better to regraft with 
something more profitable—say, Marie Louise or 
Pitmaston Duchess ? The best time to root- 
prune is in October, but I would rather do it 
now than lose a season.—E. H. 


be to always 
bushes. To 


- “ Arbor’s ” unfruitful Pear-trees are just 

suited for regrafting. Two Windsor Pear-trees 
are two too many when there are four such 
Pears as the following, jvhich can be implicitly 
relied on to bear the choicest fruit: 1, Seckle or 
Beurr6 de Capiaumont, the latter very pretty, a 
surebearer.andexcellentquality; 2, Williams’Bon 
Chretien, always good ; 3, Gansel’s Bergamot, 
than which there is no better ; 4, Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, handsome and delicious. One side of 
each tree to be entirely devoted to one sort. If 
grafted in March, they will all come into bearing 
the year after next.—C. E., Lyme Regis. 


- You may possible restore the fruit-trees 

to a fruitful condition by renovation. Take out 
every other branch on e«5h>id§, and fill.iT 
places with young shootifrcml ui 


left, selecting those nearest the stem: at the 
same time remove the surface soil down to the 
largest roots, and lay over them a thick layer of 
rotten manure, putting some of the soil back 
again ; or you may regraft the trees, or, at 
least one of them, with another variety. I have 
known regrafting with another sort, in the case 
of trees that are not too old, to alter altogether 
the behaviour of the trees, making them fruitful. 
—J. C. C. 

9741.—Cleansing Vines in a vinery.— 

As your Vines are infested with the mealy-bug, 
the best thing you can do is to prune them, 
then scrape off all the bark with a blunt knife. 
Be very particular around the spurs not to in¬ 
jure the buds, but clean well the small crevices 
and holes. When you have done that, wash 
them with a solution of Gishurst com¬ 
pound, then paint with clay, Gishurst com¬ 
pound, Tobacco-water, sulphur, and a wine- 
glassful of paraffin-oil, all well mixed to the 
consistency of paint, but do not cover the eyes. 
Later on in the season, if you should detect any 
bug when you are thinning the Grapes, or 
sooner, tie a little cotton-wool around the stalk 
of the bunch midway between the bunch and the 
Vine, and drop a little paraffin-oil with a small 
brush on the cotton-wool, but not much, else it 
will get through on to the Grapes. No bugs 
will get through that to spoil your fruit. In 
the meantime you must clean your house by 
washing the glass, wood, and iron with hot 
water and soft-soap and a little paraffin-oil 
mixed ; then well syringe with hot water and a 
little paraffin-oil, keeping it well mixed all the 
time. Lime-wash all the walls. Be careful to 
clean any plants afterwards before you take 
them into the vinery.—E. Jones, nest Cross 
House. 

9609.—Rabbits eating the bark of 
young fruit-trees.— “Anti-bunny ” should 
take a peck of dry soot, and mix some skim milk 
with it, stirring it all the time the milk is being 
added until it becomes of the thickness of thick 
cream. Keep it well stirred, and apply to the stem 
and branches of the trees with a common painter’s 
or other small brush up to about 18 inches from 
the ground. He will find rabbits will hardly 
ever touch the trees after, and it also keeps the 
trees clean from Moss, See. — Soot-and-Milk. 

9780.— Paraffln-oil and Vines.— I should certainly 
recommend caution in painting Vines with paraffin-oil, as 
I have known injury to result from its use in this way. I 
have seen it recommended for the purpose, but the strength 
varies—or { at least, I cannot account for its different action 
under similar circumstances in any other way.—E. H. 

9792.— Uses of a vinery*— Plant the borders inside 
with Tomatoes, or Tomatoes might be planted to cover the 
back wall, and also to train up the roof between the young 
Vines ; and the borders planted with French Beans. Those 
pay very well in spring.—E. H. 

-There is a long list of things that might be grown 

in such a case, but the usual practice of the London mar¬ 
ket growers under such circumstances is to grow Tomatoes 
for two or three years while the Vines are growing. They 
are planted in the border between the young Vines, or in 
boxes. After the Tomatoes are over .Chrysanthemums 
may be housed.—B. C. R. 

9830.— An unsatisfactory Vine.— It is 

quite possible that “Philomel’s 5 ”Vine, although 
looking healthy at the time he bought it, may 
have had its roots in an unsatisfactory state 
when planted, and they may still be so. Some 
years ago I purchased a Vine in a pot from a 
nurseryman, and planted it for open-wall cul¬ 
ture. It, however, made little or no progress, 
and after a long trial I dug it up and found that 
the roots had scarcely grown, and that they were, 
as received, composed almost entirely of old thick 
ones, there being scarcely any young fibrous 
roots at all. My advice is that the Vine com¬ 
plained of should be dug up, and its roots 
examined by some skilful person. If found un¬ 
healthy or defective in fibre, substitute another 

S lant; if satisfactory, replant, but outside. I 
ave repeatedly experienced the very great 
advantage that outside has over indoor planting. 
—J. M., South Hants. 

9825.— Oranges from pips.—If the scions 
of St. Michael’s and Tangerene cannot be obtained 
in the neighbourhood, probably Mr. Rivers, of 
Sawbridgeworth, would supply them. The Lemon 
stock is the best, as the trees grow much more 
vigorously on it. It does not matter whether 
the grafts are put on low down or high up. I 
have grafted them close to the ground, and as 
standards with stems 4 feet high. The two- 
year-old trees will be quite old enough to graft 
upon.—J. D. E. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

TURNIP CULTURE. 

A good variety, or growing the best kinds, is 
not the whole secret of securing the best roots. 
This can only be done through good cultivation, 
and Turnips will repay attention as well as any 
other crop. Poor, gravelly soil will never produce 
tender, sweet roots ; well-manured land seldom 
fails to grow good Turnips. It is, therefore, 
well to see that the soil has been properly pre¬ 
pared for them before sowing the seed. This 
applies to crops at all seasons. In spring the 
earliest should be sown on a favourable spot on 
a south border. The first time the soil is in 
good working order in March put the first seed 
in out-of-doors, and sowings may be made 
monthly from then until the end of August, 
putting different kinds in to follow one another 
according to their earliness. 

Early in the season Turnips may form a 
first crop on the ground for the year ; but later 
on, especially in the case of the winter ones, the 
seed may generally be sown on ground which 
has been cleared of Peas, Potatoes, or such like. 
In spring deep-digging and plenty of manure 
suits them well, but in sowing after other crops, 
as suggested, manure is not often wanted, and 
the soil need not be turned over ; a hoeing and 
raking of the surface will suffice in most cases. 
Drills should be drawn not more than 2 inches 
deep, and 1 foot apart is a good distance in 
spring, but 18 inches may be given to those that 
have to stand the winter. Turnip-seed germi¬ 
nates freely ; it is rarely bad, and therefore thin 
sowing should be the rule. The young plants 
soon appear above ground, and in favourable 
weather they grow so quickly that it is almost 
necessary to begin thinning as soon as the plants 
can be taken hold of, as crowding has an 
injurious effect on them at first. It is a good 
plan to thin them all twice. At first they 
should be thinned out to 6 inches apart, and the 
second time every other one should be removed, 
which will leave the plants for the crop standing 
at 1 foot apart or thereabouts. 

Snails are sometimes troublesome ; they eat 
off the young plants, but a slight dusting of 
lime or soot generally prevents them from doing 
much harm, and dressings of the kind assist 
greatly in keeping away the grub and insects 
that often disfigure the roots. The Turnip-fly, 
too, does not like coming in contact with soot 
or lime, and altogether a slight dusting of one 
or the other, or both of these, may be given to 
the plants in a young state, whether they are 
much in want of it or not. At all times the 
surface of the soil between the rows should be 
kept open and free from weeds, and this is best 
done by using the Dutch hoe frequently. In 
hot, dry weather Turnips soon become bitter 
and stringy, and in this state they are far from 
good ; but by a little forethought and attention 



Early White Turnip. 


no one need ever be obliged to use such, os by 
sowing small patches frequently a constant 
supply of delicate roots maybe secured. When 
many of them become ready for use together, 
part of them may be taken up and stored in a 
cool shed. They will keep longer there than 
they would do in^the grqpiid, but Turnips taken 
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up too soon lose part of their flavour ; therefore 
they should always be left in growing quarters 
as long as possible. In winter some take up 
their Turnips and store them away like Beet or 
Carrots, but nothing is gained by doing that, 
and it should never be practised unless the 
weather is unusually severe. The Chirk Castle, 
a fine late bud, should never be stored, except 
for convenience, as it is rarely injured by frost, 
but in frosty or snowy weather it is sometimes 
difficult to get them out of the ground. 

Forcing. —Turnips do not submit readily to 
forcing. Frames are the only places in which 
they can be treated properly. They must not 
be forced hard, as this causes them to run to 
leaf and flower without forming bulbs. The best 
way is to make up a very gentle hot-bed in Feb¬ 
ruary or March. Place a frame and some rich 
soil on the top, and sow the seed broadcast 
thinly. Give abundance of air as soon as the 
young plants can be seen, and never coddle 
them up with coverings or maintain a very close 
atmosphere, unless the weather really demands 
it. As the plants increase in size, thin them 
out to a few inches apart, and the bulbs may be 
used as soon as they are the size of cricket-balls. 
As an artificial manure for Turnips, nothing 
equals superphosphate. This may be dug into 
the ground before sowing, or it may be sprinkled 
thinly in the drills when opened for the reception 
of the seed. Two excellent kinds for forcing 
are the Early Purple-top Munich and Early 
White (here figured). 


9807. —Making an Asparagus-bed.— 

First apply a dressing of good manure, and 
then trench over the land, but leave all the bad 
soil in the bottom of the trench, breaking it 
ui with a fork or pick. The best way is to 
p epare ail the land without any thought about 
a leys or walks between. Get the ground well 
trenched and manured, and leave it till March 
roughly exposed to the weather. When the 
frosty atmosphere that we are sure to have has 
worked upon it, top-dress with all the sand, 
charcoal, clay, burnt earth, leaf-mould, and old 
manure that can be laid hold of, and work it in 
well with a fork ; then leave the bed to get the 
surface dry and mellow. Select a fine day 
towards the end of March, rake the surface 
down, draw' drills 3 feet apart and an inch 
deep, and sow the seeds thinly, or better still, 
sow the seeds in patches 18 inches apart, and 
when they are strong enough to select from pull 
up all but the strongest. The bed may be any 
s'ze, from 3 feet to 100 feet or more.—E. H. 

9813.—Sowing Peas.— Half-a-pint of each 
kind will be ample for rows of the length given. 
Plant the seeds of William I. 1 inch apart all 
over the bottom of a 5-inch-wide drill. Dr. 
McLean and Harrison’s Glory should have rather 
more room, and the Veitch’s Perfection 
2 inches apart. It is customary in raising 
successions! crops to follow with another sow¬ 
ing as soon os the preceding one is just through 
the ground. But if the kinds named are all 
sown at the same time, they would form a fairly 
good succession.—E. H. 

9776— Summer Spinach.— Long Stand¬ 
ing Spinach has been /selected from the ordinary 
Spinach with a view* to check its tendency to 
bolt, and its value will depend upon the way in 
which the selection was made. On some soils 
in dry weather in summer all the true Spinaches 
will bolt, but there are substitutes which may 
be easily grown, such as the New Zealand 
Spinach, the Spinach Beet, and the good King 
Henry, or Mercury, so much grown in Lincoln¬ 
shire.—E. H. 


9711— Scallions and Shallots.— Scal¬ 
lions are easily obtained by planting Onions in 
the early spring which have commenced to 

f row at the top. The young growths then pro- 
uce good Scallions, as they form long necks 
and no bulb, which is the true meaning of 
Scallions. Shallots should be planted in rows 
10 inches apart about the middle of February, 
in any part of the garden except a north 
border. A handful of wood-ashes placed at 
base of the bulbs at planting-time will assist 
growth and prevent to some extent maggots 
attacking them. The bulbs should be covered 
entirely with soil, as they increase so much 
more readily under the soil than they do when 
just pushed into the surface of the soil, where 
many of them are disturbed by worms up¬ 
rooting them. Directly to^d^J off at the 


end of July or early in August, according to the 
locality, it is time the bulbs w'ere pulled up and 
laid to dry on the surface of the soil, or upon 
the path or any other hard surface. When tho¬ 
roughly ripened off they may lie kept during 
the winter in any cool room.—S. P. 

9725.— Tomatoes in a greenhouse.— You should 

sow the seeds at once in heat, aud grow them on into nice 

E lanta, to be ready for planting the first week in April, to 
ave ripe fruit in June. The two best sorts I find are 
King Humbert and Hackwood Park.— E. Jokes, Wert 
Cross . 

- Sow the seed at once in a genial warmth 

of about 60 degs., and keep the plants on a shelf 
near the gloss as soon as they appear. Prick 
them off as soon as they can be handled, and 
pot them singly subsequently, planting them 
out in a bed or ridge of good loamy soil, not too 
rich, when they show the first truss of bloom. 
To commence fruiting in June this ought to be 
done towards the end of April. In the matter 
of quality, I know of nothing to equal the 
Perfection strain, and there are Few that surpass 
it as a cropper when well grown.—B. C. R. 


9858.— Mowing-machine for lawns. — will 
someone tell me how to work a lawn machine—I have 
never been used to them—and give hints how to get 
them?—O ld Subscriber. 


9859.— Treatment of Lily of the Valley.— 

Should Lily of the Valley be moved to a new bed, or is it 
best to leave it for years in the same place, and manure it 
in winter?—G. C. S., Tipperary. 


)860.— 1 Treatment of Tuberoses.— How ought 
these to be treated ? They were potted on November 17th, 
and plunged in cinder-ashes, and are still there; but have 
not moved in growth the least.— Cadmus. 

9861.— M&rech&l Nlel Rose In a pot.— I have a 
plant of MarOchal Niel Rose in a 5-iuch pot. Should it be 
cut close back or not to induce bloom ? There seems to 
l>e two opposite opinions about it ?— .Sigma. 


9862.— Mouldy jams.— Can anyone kindly tell me 
how to prevent mould on jams ? I live on a bill top in 
Hampshire, and keept them in a ground floor room, yet 
they will go mouldy on the top.— Housewife. 


9863. —Heating a greenhouse.—I intend to have 
a lean-to greenhouse, 12 feet by 9 feet. Would two 9 feet 
lengths of 4-inch piping along the front, with a ww*» 
boiler, be sufficient to keep out the frost?—J. M. 

9864. —Ivies on a house.— What are the best and 
quickest-growing kinds of Ivies for planting on a house in 
the country, north aspect? How close should the plants 
be planted, and in what sort of soil ?— East Anglia. 


9823.— Vegetables for a shaded border.— All 

kinds of Greens will succeed very well; as will also Par¬ 
snips, Lettuces, and salad plants generally in summer. 
But Potatoes will require more sunshine to* have them of 
good quality.—E. 11. 

9817.— Growing Tomatoes.— It is best to train the 
main stems unstopped till they have filled the allotted 
space. As a rule, one cluster of blossoms follows so 
quickly on the others that it is a waste of time to stop 
unless the space is all filled up. All the side shoots should 
be rubbed out as they appear.— E. H. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


9865. — Planting standard Roses.—I want to 
plant some standard Roses in my garden. Which is the 
best month to do so? Any information regarding the 
planting will be acceptable? Locality, Kilburti.—W. H. J. 

9866. — Perns in a case.— Would someone kindly give 
a list of Ferns that will really thrive in a case 22 inches by 
20 inches, kept in a room without a fire, and facing the 
south ; also a suitable mixture of soil to suit them’— 
Argus. 

9867. — Heating a conservatory.—I want to heat 

a small conservatory, 12 feet square, 18 feet high, facing 
east, and leading from a room in my house. Should prefer 
gas, and what run of hot-water pipes would be necessary' 
—New Beginner. j 


Questions.- Queries and answers are inserted in 
Garden ino free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Soutkampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anu designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance qf date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising. so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer fo articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


9844 —Iris germanica.— How are plants of this Iris 
best propagated ?—Cadmus 

984ft. -Oytisus racemosus. — I should like to 
know how and when to strike cuttings of this Cytbus ?— 
Dick. 

9846. — Using cow-manure. —Will someone kindly 
tell me to what use I can put cow-manure in a vegetable 
garden ?—Seaside. 

9847. — Making liquid-manure. — Will anyone 
inform me if fowl’s manure is suitable for making liquid- 
manure from ?—H. J. 

9848. — How to raise and grow Aralla Sie- 
boldi. —Will someone kindly tell me the best way to 
raise and grow Aralia Sieboldi ?— Dick. 

9849. — Cutting Camellias.— Is it hurtful to cut 
these flowers with two or three leaves, or should they be 
taken off and wired ?—Cadmus. 

9850. — Hyacinths after flowering.— What treat¬ 
ment should these have ? Should they be taken out of 
the pots and dried or not ?—Sigma. 

9851. —Raising Grevlllea robusta from seed. 

—Will someone kindly tell me the best way to raise 
Grevillea robusta from seed ?— Dick. 

9862.— Verbenas on a wire-trellis.— Can Ver¬ 
benas be employed to cover a low wire-trellis, and will 
they bloom as well as when pegged down to the ground?— 


-9868. -Unhealthy Carnations. - Will someone 
kindly give me information as to the cause of grass of 
Carnations (out-of-door plants) turning brown and wither¬ 
ing, and seedling (in cool greenhouse) getting spotty V— 
Ladt Fond or Plants. 

9869. -Daphne indica rubra.— When do these 
plants require repotting ? What is the best soil, and do 
they require little or much water during the flowering 
season ? Will manure-water made from cow-manure help 
them to flower ?—X. Y. Z. 

9870. — Propagating the blue Plumbago.— 

1, When is the best time to take cuttings of a blue Plum¬ 
bago? 2, What heat will thev require? S, Which is the 
best compost for them ? Any other information as to their 
culture will be gladly received?— Fulham. 

9871 — Coating an iron flue.— lam just putting a 
4-iuch cast-iron flue in a small greenhouse. Will someone 
kindly tell me of the best material to coat it with to pre¬ 
vent rust, and also not to throw off the fumes paint would 
in a case of getting moderately hot? -Jones. 

9872 -Trees on a chalky subsoil.-Would some¬ 
one who has had actual experience in the matter kindly 
give a list of deciduous and non-deoiduous trees which 
could be relied on to do well on a chalk subsoil, and 
exposed to the north-west? Locality, Brighton.— Alla- 
manda 

9873. — Growing Stephanotis for profit.—I 

have been told that a Stephanotis will pay for cut bloom 
trained on the roof of a glass-house. Will someone kindly 
say if this is so, and what treatment it will require? I 
suypMe^he bloom would be most valuable in the winter ? 

9874. — Plants running to foliage.— what is the 
cause of too profuse foliage on pot plants in a stove or in a 
greenhouse ? I have had a quantity of leaves with very 
little bloom on Hyacinths and Narcissi, and I see the same 
to be expected with the Cinerarias. Is it due to overrich 
soil ?—E. C. H. 

9875. —Small Pompone Dahlias. -Will someone 
kindly inform nic the names of six Pompone Dahlias with 
very small flowers, as when I have ordered them from 
nurserymen, the majority have had flowers as large as a 
Hyacinth bulb, and I wished to have some about the sixe 
of a 2s. -piece ?— Auratum. 

9876. -Apple, Pear, and Rose stocks.— Wouf 1 

someone kindly tell me the difference between the Pan' 
dise and Crab stock for working Apples on, and the Pear 
and Quince stock for working Pears, and by what mea m 
they are propagated ? Also, what is the Manetti stock 
for Roses, and its method of propagation ?— Grafter. 

9877. —Rose Celine Forestier. —I have grown this 
Rose for four years in a greenhouse along with other Rosea, 
and all have flowered well except this one, which has 
never had a single bud. It is planted in a bed specially 
prepared for it, and is nailed against a south wall. What 
pruning and other treatment does it require?—X. Y. Z. 


9853,— Moss on a lawn-tennis ground.— Will 
someone kindly inform me how to get rid of Moss on a 
lawn-tennis ground that has been laid down this autumn? 
—Amateur. 

9864. —Creeper for a window-box.— will some¬ 
one kindly tell me of a creeper that would do for a win¬ 
dow-box? Should like a good one. Smoky district.— 
W illiam Beal. 

9865. — Cinerarias drooping. — Will someone 
kindly say why with me these plants droop and die as soon 
as they begin to flower? Hints as to culture would greatly 
oblige.-X. Y. Z. 

9856.— Potting Iiiliums.— Will someone kindly in¬ 
form me if in repotting Iiliums the old fibrous roots should 
be removed, as if left on they fill a good-sized pot of them¬ 
selves ’—Auratum. 

9S57.— Nam© of an Ivy.— Can anyone kindly tell 
me the name of a pretty red-veined Ivy with rather small 
leaves, used a great deal in London for backing button¬ 
holes ? —Silly Suffolk. 


9878. —Heat for Peaches.— Will someone kindly 
tell me what heat I should keep the house for Peach-trees 
when they are in bloom and setting the fruit ? They 
prow on the back wall of the vinery. The early house is 
in bloom now. Should I keep the house dry or moist, and 
which is the best way to get them to set their fruit ?— 

9879. —Virginian Creeper.—I planted a Virginian 

Creeper in the shade last spring at the end of June. It 
had not budded, so I removed it to a sunny part of the 
garden. Will anyone please tell me why it did not get on 
until replaced, as I much wanted to cover ap the ft>n oe 
where the Creeper was first planted ? Locality, Kilbura.— 

9880. — Mice attacking bulbs.— Having planted 
some flower beds with bulbs, I found the mice eat them 
whenever a shoot appeared. I tried a thick layer of saw¬ 
dust, and watered it with paraffin-oil, diluted with water ; 
but this had no result. Traps I have also tried ; but to 
no avail. Can anyone kindly areist me in my difficulty ?— 
Brbikton. 
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9681.— Plants for a shaded wall.— I have a etnp 
of land adjoining my kitchen, SO feet by 2 feet 6 inches, 
aspect south-west, at the rear of a blank wall, 4 feet high. 
It catches the morning sun for about one hour and half. 
Can anyone kindly suggest something that would hide the 
nakedness of the wall, and remain green in the winter?— 
Ignorant. 

0882.— Carnations and Hollyhocks.—I should 
be glad of any information as to the treatment of Carna¬ 
tions and Hollyhocks. When is the best time to sow the 
seed, and in what soil ? Our garden is rather shady, and 
the soil is heavy clay ; in the neighbourhood of Malvern. 

I have a frame and a greenhouse, slightly heated.— 
IN8TONBS, Malvern. 

9883. — Cement for Cork.— Could anyone kindly tell 
me if the cement used to Join Virgin Cork together can 

be be.. — ' 

some 
with 

together. It must be something to resist all wet, of 
course. —Enquirer. 

9884. — Barly Peas and Potatoes, and late 
firoets. —Requiring to sow and plant Peas and Potatoes 
respectively sooner than other sorts of vegetables, they 
are liable to be caught and nipped by late frost, especially 
in northern oounties. Will someone kindly say whether 
it interferes in any material degree with the quality and 
quantity of the crop ?— Wearvalley. 

0885.— Treatment of Auriculas.— My Auriculas, 
which I plant round the edges of flower beds, show 
very naked and unprotected stalks. 1 filled up the hearts 
of the plants with rough sand. I am told that I have done 
quite wrongly, as I shall smother the bloom, as well as 
cause the stalks to send out little rootlets, and so in the 
end spoil my plants. Is that so?—E. B. 

9888.— Rose Niphetos.— Will “ J. C. C.” kindly tell 
me if there is more than one variety of this Rose ? In 
November, 1888, I planted one in my greenhouse, with 
three others—viz., Marshal Niel, Lamarquc, and William 
Allan Richardson—which have made from 5 feet to 7 feet 
in growth, while the Niphetos has only made 1 foot. 1 
should add that the last-named was supplied for a climber. 
—Woodlands. . 

9887. — Unsatisfactory Hyacinths.— Will some 
experienced gardener kindly tell me what is wrong with 
my Hyacinths? Those in glasses have no roots, and the 
flower opens on the bulbs. They were kept in a dark cup¬ 
board till the foliage was 3 inches high. Those in pots 
have very tall leaves ; but the flowers are not coming up 
at all. They were kept under Cocoa-nut-fibre till well 
started.—N ewbury. 

9888. — Plants for a cool greenhouse.—Will 

anyone kindly tell me what I can grow in a large cool 
greenhouse? Heat 38 degs. to 50 degs. Can I grow to 
blossom, Arums, Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Marshal Niel 
Koie, Heliotropes, Lilies of the Valley, and Pinks ? Roses 
will not grow out-of-doors with me in a town. I am quite 
content my flowers should be late if they will blossom well 
in the end.— Charity. 

9889. —Carnations and Picotees. —Would some¬ 
one kindly inform me how to go on with a large collection 
of the above ? I want to grow for sale. How should they 
be grown—in pots or beds ; also how to propagate—by 
layers or cuttings ? I have had a good many plants from 
Carnation growers, which I think are cuttings taken from 
the plants, and prepared the same as layers. I want to 
grow a few.for exhibition.—A Young Beginner. 

9890. —iCbscs In potS.—I have two Ro*ps in pot*, 
E.Y. Teas and W. A. Richardson. They stood outside 
until the beginning of December; since then they have 
been in a cold frame ; but they have sent out shoots 
ljr inches long ; they have not been pruned. Should I put 
them in the greenhouse now, and what treatment should 
I give ? I should also l>e glad to be informed how to detect 
mildew on Rose-trees also?— W. A. Richardson. 


>ught, ana if so, whereThere usea w ue » stau 
years book in the Nottingham market on Saturdays, 
'many hanging-boskets made of the Cork cemented 


9891. —Grafting 1 a Cherry-tree.—I have a young 
Cherry-tree, which grew from seed. It is now about 
eight or nine years old, and is 7$ inches in circumference 
below the branches. I intend shifting it to a more con¬ 
venient spot. Would it be fit for grafting or budding this 
year, or woukl it be best left to settle till next year? 
Which would be preferable—grafting or budding. Any 
information on the above will oblige?— In the Dark. 

9892. —Growing Tomatoes.— will someone kindly 
tell me if I can grow Tomatoes without using horse- 
manure, which I have difficulty in procuring? I have a 
long w-all (3 feet high), facing south, on which I would 
like to train them. Soil is very rich. Will it answer if I; 
sow the seed in boxes, and place them in a cold frame 
now ? I can get plenty of liquid-manure.— Seaside. 

9893. -A Chrysanthemum enquiry— l, Would 
the flowers of a Chrysanthemum, grown in a 12-inch pot, 
having three blooms on it, be as good as a single flowei 
grow non a plant in a pot a third of thesize above mentioned ? 
2, To what extent does cutting down Chrysanthemums 
diminish the size of the flowers? 3, Does a “ sport ” of a 
Chrysanthemum often differ in height and habit from its 
parent, conditions being the same?— Chrysanthemum. 

9894. — Crowing Ridge Cucumbers.—I should 
feel very much obliged if someone would tell me if I could 
grow Cucumbers (Stockwood Long Ridge) without the 
help of horse-manure? Also could I train them up a 
trellis facing south-east ? Very open situation. Soil very 
rich. Can I raise the plants by sowing seed now in boxes, 
and placing them in a cold frame, as I have great diffi¬ 
culty in procuring horse-manure for a hot-bed ?— Seaside. 

9895. —Treatment of Vines. I am forcing a house 
of Vines. The roots are partly outside and partly inside. 
How often should the inside border have a soaking of water? 
The border is w-ell drained. The soil is 2 feet 6 inches 
deep. When you start a vinery, as in this case, in the 
winter, should the outside border always be mulched ? 
When the berries are set I stop syringing from this time 
onward. Which is the best treatment to keep away red- 
spider then?—.!. R. T. 

9896. — Treatment Of Vines.— I have a vinery, in 
which are seven Vines—namely, Buckland Sweetwater, 
three Black Hamburgh, one Muscat Hamburgh, one Black 
Alicante, one Muscat of Alexandria. For the last three 

"years they have been almost a failure, scarcely ilny ^ruit, 
and the wood hardly as thfck as tht ite* nfov ljh|jpen I 


write with. I have tried letting the sub-laterals run in the 
summer, and also pinching them at the first joint. I have 
also top dressed in the spring with bones ana loam, and all 
to no purpose. Upon examining the roots I found that 
they had gone down into the drainage a depth of at least 
30 inches. The vinery is a lean-to house facing south. 
The house is nearly always full of pot plants, as I have no 
other cool-house. I have thought of lifting the Vines and 
replanting them. Will someone kindly help me in my 
difficulty ? I ought to have said the Vines are young ones 
—about six years old.— Failure. 

9897. — Training Laurels.— Will someone kindly 
tell me how I am to train Laurels into the shape of Orange- 
trees ? I saw some in the grounds of a country house in 
Surrey, which were laid out like Italian terraces, going 
down* to a lake. Along the top terrace from distance to 
distance were these plants, with thick stems, round and 
bushv, standing about 8 feet. They were extremely 
beautiful. I could only And out that they were about 
five years old.—A Primavera. 

9898. — Potatoes devoured by worms.— The 
garden I have appears to be full of worms (apparently the | 

| ordinary earthworms, and some of them very large). As I 
can see bv every spadeful of earth that is turned up, 20 per 
cent, of the last crop of Potatoes has been rendered unfit 
for use by them. I shall be grateful if someone will kindly 
suggest a remedy ? I thought that perhaps I had used the 
manure too hot, as it was just led from the stable at the 
time of planting.— Wearv alley. 

9899. —Climbers not flowering.— Last spring I 
planted out in mv cool greenhouse three climbers—Tac- 
sonia Van Volxemi, Plumbago capensis, and Pasai flora 
Constance Elliott—neither of which have flowered but they 
have made a deal of growth. In December I shortened 
the main stems of each to about a third of their length, 
and have cut away a deal of the side shoots, not having so 
much room for them. Have I done right, and shall I give 
any more manure-water ?— Plumbago. 

9900. — Improving a garden soil.- My gardener 
tails me he falls because he nas no leaf-mould, and no bone- 
dust meal, or 1-inch bones. The soil is a stiff loam, and I wish 
to improve it by lime, bone, sand, old mortar, as described 
by a correspondent in Gardening, Jan. 11th. No quantities, 
however, are given, and I do not know what quantities 1 
should order, or in what proportion they should be mixed. 
Will anyone kindly give ine a help. My garden is a 
large one—nearly an acre.— G. L. 

9901. —Growing Broad Beans.— I shall be very 
grateful if someone will ^ive me some advice about grow¬ 
ing Broad Beans, so as to have a constant, plentiful 
succession for a small family from the middle of July on¬ 
wards as late as possible ? My garden is a windy one by 
the seaside, with both clay and gravelly soils. Which is 
best for them? I can grow very good Peas and Haricot 
Beans ; but have failed year after year with Broad Beans, 
and shall be glad to know the essential conditions for 
success ?— Beans and Bacon. 

9002.— Gtreenhouseplants from seed, Ac — Will 
anyone kindly tell me how to get a collection of green¬ 
house plants from seed ? I have two frames, a vinery, and 
small greenhouse, and rosary, and I have now to manage 
the flowers. Ought I to sow Abutilon, Pelargonium, and 
Begonia seed now-; and should be glad of the names of 
some large plants I could raise from seed for halls, verandahs; 
and also what are good creepers for hanging-baskets? 
Which would be the cheapest Lily bulbs for planting now 
to bloom in the autumn ? Any information will be grate¬ 
fully received.— Woodcott. 

9903. -Propagator for raising seeds.— Ill Gar¬ 
dening, January 11th, page 638, there was a description of 
a propagator for raising seeds, &c., in which the writer, 
“B. C. R.,” mentions that he had started some 5,000 
Begonias in a similar one during the past season. Will he 
kindlv inform me if he simply placed the Begonias in the 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, or were they in pots or seed-pans ; as, if 
in the latter, I do not understand how he could have got 
such a number of tubers in the construction described ? 
Will Begonias start, placed simply in or upon Cocoa-nut- 
fibre in a propagator?—E. E. L. F. 

9904. — Treatment of Tea Roses in pots.— At 

the beginning of December last I potted some three dozen 
Tea Roses, according to instructions in a book “ How to 
Grow Roses,” by Mr. Ryder. I used broken bones for 
drainage. After potting Roses were put direct into un¬ 
heated greenhouse. Weather since has been very* damp, 
and on examining the pots a few days since, I noticed the 
bottoms were all mouldy. This apparently goes up into 
the pots amongst the bones. What must I do, please? I 
have little time to repot, and suitable soil is difficult to 
get. Some of the Roses have begun to grow.— Rassklas. 

9905. — Freesias not flowering.—I have grown 
Freesias these last three years; but not successfully. 
This year the F. Leitchlini broke up well in the .last year’s 
pots, and I grew them without shifting them ; fed them 
with Clay’s manure and other stimulants, and the result is 
they have made plenty of growth, fllled the pots com¬ 
pletely with roots, but no sign of flower. Could anyone 
kindly inform ine as to the cause of them not flowering ? 

I may say they have been grown lately in the greenhouse, 
well up to the'light; but in the earlier stages in the frame 
—very similar to the culture of the Hyacinth.— Enquirer. 

9906. -Striking cuttings of Hybrid Per¬ 
petual Roses.— I have recently bought several H.P. 
Roses, which have been well grown in a nursery bed. 
They are about three years old, and from 2 feet to 3 feet 
high. I have potted them and plunged them in one of 
the borders, where I intend leaving them until the end of 
February, when I shall introduce them into a heated green¬ 
house. Now what I wish to know is—will the primings, 
which will be from a foot to 18 inches long, be of any use for 
striking being without leaf ? I have a good bottom-heat. 
Should that be required for them ? Will someone kindly 
advise me on the subject?— Rosaline. 

9907. — A smoky greenhouse flue.—I have re¬ 
cently built a flue in my lean-to greenhouse. The fire-hole 
is 14 inches long, and 10 inches square, and is built in a 
cellar, iust under the greenhouse floor. The flue slopes 
upwards through theflooratthe end of the greenhouse; then 
is formed of earthenware pipes, 4 inches diameter, running 
under stage to the other end, from which the chimney, 
formed of 10 feet of 4-inch galvanised pipe, rises. The flu- 
will not draw at all—most of the smoke coming back 


through the furnace-door, and if the door is closed the fire 
goes out Thinking my fire-hole was too large for the size 
of glazed pipes, I reduced it to 5 inches wide; but it 
is no better—rather worse. Can anyone kindly advise me 
what to do?— Smored Out. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

9908. — Lapagerla rosea (L. M.).— The Lapageria 
rosea will, if in wannth, make growth nearly all the year 
through ; but in the spring and summer is its proper 
growing season. There can do no better time for trans¬ 
planting than in the spring, say towards the end of April, 
when the increasing warmth will soon induce the forma¬ 
tion of fresh roots. 

9909. — Onion plant not flowering (O.).— This 
plant does not flower well until the soil in the pot becomes 
thoroughly packed with roots. Do not shift your speci¬ 
mens ; but expose them to all the sun and air possible 
during the summer months. The plant being of a suc¬ 
culent nature, requires a large amount of heat, light, and 
air to mature the tissues, and so ensure flowering. 

9910. — Dictyogramma japonlca (F. H.).— The 
plant you have received from Japan is this. It has been 
called Gymnogramma by some. From this genus, how¬ 
ever, it differs in having the veins uniformly reticulated. 
It will thrive splendidly in your cool-house, and should be 
well cared for. It was, I think, first imported in a living 
state by Mr. John Gould Veitch, the brother of the 
present head of the firm of Veitch & Sons, of Chelsea.—J. J. 

9911. — Thinning annuals (X. Y. Z.). —Very thin 
sowing is an uncertain practice, as some of the seeds may 
fail to germinate, or the voung plants may be eaten by 
slugs. By sowing fairly thick a good crop of plants may¬ 
be generally depended upon, and, moreover, the seed of 
most annuals is so cheap, and the process of thinning such 
a little trouble, that there is no excuse for anyone failing 
to be successful. 


9912. — Ficus repens (A. B. €.). —Yes, this makes an 
exoeUent plant for baskets, or, when grown in pots, it is 
very useful and effective for draping the path walls of 
plant-houses. It grows rapidly, and will withstand a 
great amount of rough usage, awl is therefore well 
adapted for room decoration. It is a plant not very 
commonly met with; but it is largely grown by a 
few nurserymen near London, who carry out indoor 
decoration on a large scale. 

9913. — Covering shady greenhouse walls 

(D. II. T).— If there is a border and pathway between the 
stage and the wall, and a good depth of turfy-peat and 
loam can be secured, Camellias might do. They would 
not mind the shade so much if they had justice done them 
in other respects. The following plants will also thrive : 
Abutilon Thomsoni, A. Boule de Neige, Fuchsias, Myrtles, 
Habrothamnus elegans, and Magnolia fuscata. The green¬ 
fly, of course, must be destroyed by fumigation with 
Tobacco. 

9914. — Selaginella pubescens (E. If. S.).— This 
is the name of your No. 2, Rnd, of course, it will never 
climb, as it is not a climbing kind. You should obtain 
S. Willdenovi if vou w-ant a climber. This plant is also 
known by the name of S. lawigata, and perhaps the 
best name to use in the trade for it is S. cassia arboreuin, 
and then you could not be mistaken. Your Doodia is 
certainly not D. aspera, but caudata. The plant which 
turns deep-red I should imagine was D. lunulata, but I 
could not name it without seeing it.—J. J. 

9915. — Covering the hack wall of a green¬ 
house (II- J .).—AVine or Fig-tree might be grown on the 
back wall of a greenhouse; so also might Camellias, if the 
border was well made, and that must be an essential con¬ 
dition for the former-named plants. There are many 
things besides Pelargoniums and Fuchsias that might be 
grown in the house next summer. A good deal might be 
done w-ith such annuals as Balsams and Celosias. Harri¬ 
son’s Musk makes a beautiful greenhouse plant for either 
pot or basket The tuberous Begonias are very easily 
managed, and so are Petunias, double and single. 

9916. — Aphelandras (H. H. H.).— Yes, your flower 
is a great beauty; it is A. Roezli, one of the best and 
freest-flowering of the bright-coloured kinds. One I 
should recommend you is Mr. Bull’s A. chrysops. Do not 
be led away by anyone telling you that this is only another 
variety. It is not so ; it has deep-green leaves, all the prin¬ 
cipal veins being streaked with w-hite, and a terminal head 
of bracts, which are arranged in four rows, tapering up¬ 
wards, and rich, clear yellow-, from which issue rich 
golden-yellow flowers. This head of flowers is from 
9 inches to a foot long, and is a delightful companion to 
your A. Roezli and Fascinator.—J. Jarvis. 

9917. — Age Of Ferns (H. T.).—l have known that 
Kerns do maintain life for a very long time. I have no 
know-ledge, however, to what length of time it may be 
continued! You have some excellent subjects to start 
making data from. 1 am rather surprised that the Lime¬ 
stone Polypody (P. calcareum) thrives so well without 
limestone. I have seen it in fine condition in various 
parts of Yorkshire. I should imagine your Hart’s-tongue 
Fern did better because of the drainage, if your ground is 
heavy, than from the actual contact with limestone. I 
have this week obtained some roots of this species with 
fronds 18 inches and 2 feet long, and they had not the 
slightest amount of limestone about them.—J. J. 

9918. — Treatment of Crotons (F. That the 
Crotons are losing their leaves through want of heat there 
can be little doubt. No one oould expeot to keep these 
plants in a temperature which sometimes fell below 
60 degs. There is one of three things you must do—give 
more heat: if you cannot do this, grow something else 
instead, or be liable to the casualty which has befallen 
you this winter. But I think it is a shame that you can¬ 
not afford these plants a little more wannth. They retain 
their bright foliage all through the winter, which very 
few other variegated, ornamental-leaved plants do, and 
they make a house sparkle with colour. The following 
half-dozen are a (rood selection : Queen Victoria, Prince of 
Wales, clegantissunus, Earl of Derby, Nestor, majcsticum. 
—J. Jarvis* 
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9918. — Ojrprlpedlum Lawrcn o ea n n m (Bor- 
derer). —This Cypripedlum comes from Borneo, and 
requires warmth ; will not do in a cool-house. The 
Odontoelossum bulbs may be cut away whenever you 

E lease, but do not trim them too dose, and try them after 
eing cut off ; they will, perhaps, break back and produoe 
young plants. Sphagnum Moss is not of one species, 
there being numerous kinds, and some of these £row 
together. S. palustre is commonly called the “Water 
Moss," but English Orchid growers usually get the form 
called obtusifolium. The mi Sphagnum is mostly S. in¬ 
termedium. S. cuspidatum is a slender form, and not so 
good as the previously named kinds. Besides these there 
are S. fltnbriatum, compactum, squarrosum, subsecundum, 
and several others, but all are water Mosses, and all are 
available for the culture of Orchids. Some of the forms 
occur in all swampy places, and about in your neighbour¬ 
hood it should be found plentifully.—M. B. 

9920.—Filmy Ferns suitable for a window 
case (A Subscriber from the commencement).—This en- 
quirer says he has had Todea superba in an outdoor frame 
for the past seven or eight months, and I have not the 
slightest doubt but it will thrive well; but it’s another 
thing with T. Wilkesiana, which comes from New Cale¬ 
donia, and which is altogether warmer than the home of 
superba. T. grandipinnata is also another that will not 
thrive in your case. T. Fraseri may, but 1 am not so sure ; 
but T. superba and the variety pluniosa and T. pellucid* 
will. Of these plants, and all filmy Ferns, I would advise 
you not to let them become frozen at any time in a dry 
state—it would appear to cause them to become brown, 
which they do not if the fronds are wet at the time. Other 
filmies that might be tried are Hynienophyllura demissum, 
scabrum.dilatatum. The two British kinds, Tunbridgensis, 
and Wiltoni.Trichom&nes reniformc, radicans, flabelLatum, 
and several others would probably succeed ; but this is 
not a good time to start them, unless with good established 
plants. I know of no Tree-Fern to recommend you. Make 
an artificial one.—J. J. 

9921.— BlaphOfiTlossums (J. B .).—The fronds you 
send arc covered with the marks of the black thrips, and 
these pests are the workers of the destruction you complain 
about. Your place requires a thorough clean out. Any 
walls should be washed with unslacked lime, the point 
washed, all dead fronds cut off and burned straight away. 
There is no more effectual manner of harlxmring pests in 
a Fern-house than to have the old fronds hanging about or 
l.vingabout. 1 know it is fashionable in some establish¬ 
ments ; it is considered to give a more natural appearance. 
But take my advice—do not encourage them, or you will 
never have your Ferns in a presentable state. After you 
have cleaned your house, watch your plants, and you may 
see the thrips hatching ; they are white when first hatched, 
and are then very tender. Then fumigate the house, and 
continue to do so once a week until thty are killed off. 
The frond sent with a blue tinge is E. Hermineri; it is 
peculiar, I think, to the island of Trinidad. At any rate, 
it comes from there, and grows very long, and is pendent. 
B is E. undulatum, found only, I believe, in the island of 
Dominica ; it is a bold and pretty form. C is EL inuscosum 
and D E. scolopendrifolium. If not kept free from thrips, 
these become a very unsightly lot of plants, but when 
clean, exceedingly handsome.—J. J. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS . 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should alicays accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the. Editor qf Gardrxiko Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street. Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants. — It. E. B.— Paper-white Narcis¬ 
sus (Narcissus papyraceus).- A. T. J.— Spannannia 

africana.- W. II. Moseley .—Send Ferns again and 

number them. - C. P. — 1, Insufficient specimen ; 

2, Scolopendrium vulgare var.; 3, Asplenium Adiantuni- 
nigrura .—-White Lily. —VeronicaLinaleyana; 2, Veronica 

speciosa.- -D. K .—Send again, and pack specimens 

better. They were all mixed up in a manner impossible 

to classify.- M. A. B. —Apparently Curculigo recurva; 

but specimen a very bad one. Send again.- F. Reid .— 

1, Cytisus racemosus; 2, Daphne indica, can be propa¬ 
gated by cuttings taken off in August; 3, Epiphyllum 

truncatum ; 5, Send again in flower.- E. M., Stockton- 

on-Tees.—1, A Vinca; send again when in flower; 

2, Diplacus (Mimulus) glutinosus; 3, Libonia floribunda. 
Names of fruit.— K. M. S. W. A—Pear NouveUe 

Fulvie. Any fruit-tree nuseryman will supply you with 

trees of it.- J. Lawie .—Apple King of the Pippins.- 

J. M. if.—Apple Rymer. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. Jones .— Apply to Messrs. Connell & Sons, Swanley, 

Kent.- In the Dark .—The stock named would not do 

for a Pear or Apple.- boxwood .—The Carnation-leaves 

are eaten by caterpillars and slugs, and also by the grub 
of the Marguerite Daisy-fly (Phytomyza affinis) which 
burrows beneath the skin of the leaves. The only thing 
to do is to squeeze the leaf where the mischief is seen, and 

so destroy the grub.- A. Subden .—The Roses are badly 

infested with green-fly. Fumigate the house frequently 

with Tobacco.- If. W. Laxton .—We know of no book 

that would suit you. The best plan will be to get some 
practical gardener to show you how the pruning should be 

done.- Siama .—'Try one of the boilers advertised in this 

paper.- Mariposa .—Apply to B. 8. Williams, Victoria 

and Paradise Nurseries, Upper Holloway, London, N.- 

bzarner. —Barron’s “Vines and Vine Culture,” price 

5s. 9d., post free from this office.- Joseph Thomas.— 

Apply to Richard Smith ft Co., Worcester.- J. Clift.— 

We know of no illustrated book that woukl suit you. For 
other matter apply to B. S. Williams, Victoria and Para¬ 
dise Nurseries, Upper Holloway, London, N.- Win. 

Campbell ( fc Co .—Apply to Messrs. Vilinorin, Audrieux & 
Co., i, Quai de la Megisser ie, Paris. ___ 


- Well-rooted cuttings, car- 


ft ER A NIU MS. 

vX riage paid by Parcel Post for cash with order. Scarlet 
Vesuvius. Is. 3d. doz.,; 7s. 100. White Vesuvius, la 6d. doz.; 
8s. 100. Master Christine. Is. 8d. doz.; 9 b. 100. Henry Jacoby 
dark crimson, 2s. doz.; 12s. 100. Queen of Whites, 2s. doz; 
12t. 100 Le Cygne, beautiful double white, 2s. doz. — 
CHARLES FRENCH , Robcrtsbrwlge Sussex. 


T ARGE SNOWDRl 

U 1,000, 10a. Lent Dal 
carriage paid.—-J, HASH 



It. 6d. ; 
; 1,000, 8>, 


Udder Bill or Sale, and by Order or Trustee. 

THE NURSERY. WEST WICKHAM, KENT. 
CLEARANCE SALE of the remainder of the NURSERY 
STOCK, comprising 9,000 Border and Specimen Shrubs 
and Conifers, 20,000 Fruit-trees, 9,000 Laurels, Aucubas, and 
Flowering Shrubs, 8,000 Ornamental Forest-trees, 5,00fi 
Herbaceous Plante, 20,000 Red-twig Limes, 20,000 Mixed 
Creepers. 

T\FR. W. LEVENS will SELL the above by 

■Lxl. AUCTION on Tuesday, February 11th, 1999, and 
following days, at 11 for 12 o'clock each day. 

May be viewed prior to and days of sale. Catalogues on 
the premises of E. Coqswell, Esq., Trustee, 5, Great James- 
street. W.C.; of C. A. Fox, Esq., Solicitor, Beckenham; and 
of—THE AUCTIONE ER. Railway-bridge. Beckenham. K»n*. 

CJEEDS ! SEEDS ! !—Vegetable ami Flower 

*3 Seeds. Best quality, 15 per cent off catalogue price. Cata¬ 
logues 6d. each, returned with order. Pictorial pockets with 
seeds, 13 for Is. ; per 100, 4s. Mushroom Spawn, tost quality, 
4 large bricks, la. 2d. : bushel, 3 a 9.1-GARDENER ft CO.. 
Seed Merchants, 62, Strand, London 


PRIMULA SEED.—Gained 1st Prize at Ci 
J- tal Palace, '89, Is. Id. perpkt.-C. WELSTEAD, 7, Dc 
road, Croydon. 


Lrys- 

Denng- 


WHITE MARTAGON LILY.—Fine bulbs, 

» » Is. 3d. each. Tropteolum tuberosum, 7 very large tutors, 
Is. free.—A. MITCHELL, Wolsingham, eio Darlingt on. _ 

F ERNS ! FERNS ! ! FERNS f! !—Trade offer 

in 20 most saleable sorts. Pterin, Polypodiums, Adian- 
tums, Lygodiums, *c. Packed free for cash. J. SMITH. 
London Fern Nurseries, 140, Lough boro -road. Brixton, H. W. 

E verlasting peas, 2s. ; ivy, is. ; large 

spotted Mimulus, grand Polyanths, Primroses, all shades. 
Is. 3d. dozen, free.—MR. LANE, Sydenham. Belfast. 

POLYANTHUS PRIMROSES.—Gold-laced 

■L Polyanthus, Is. per pkt. Tropteolum speciosum, 20 seeds. 
Is., post free. 100 Herbaceous Perennials, strong clumps (not 
rooted cuttings), 15s. on rail.—D. JON ES, F l orist, B i nfleld. 


ON OWN ROOTS.—Teas, 5s. per 

<loz. H. P's., 4a. List. 12 varieties, my selection. Teas, 
. H. P's., 3s. per doz., carriage paid.—W. DAWBER, 
Ruettes Brayed Lodge, Guernsey. __ __ _____ 

M AGNIFICENT FLOWERS for Borders.— 

Mallows, pure white and rose coloured, far finer than 
Petunias, Guernsey seed, Is.—MRS. CAREY, 11, Gay-atreet, 
Bath. _ __ __ 

B eautiful fuchsia's:-A vaianch, Ber- 

linder. Kind, Mad. Thibaut. J. Welsh, M. J. Chretien. 
F, Marshall. Empress, Alexandra, Mr. F. Glass, D. of Albany, 
Charming, Try-me-O, Nellie, C. P. of Prussia, Emily Bright, 
Phenomenal, Marginal*, F. E. Topper, Diadem, G. Rotorts 
Moles worth, Mrs. F. Glass, Lye's Rival, G. D. Marb-. C. G 
White. 6, Is. 3d.; 12, 2s. : 23, 3s. 6d. : 53, 5*. fid; 199, 19s. ; 
1,000, 80s. See List for 1899.-JAMES JAMES, South Knigh¬ 
ton Nurseries, Leicester.__ 

pALCEOLARIAS.—Crystal Palace First Prize 
O strain, splendid plants, la. 9d. dozen, carriage paid.— 
HUMPHRIES, Nurseryman. Chippenham. ___ _ 

HLD CRIMSON CLOVE, true, splendid, woU- 

v rooted plants at 2s. 6d. per dozen, carriage free.—W. 
HOUSTON, Florist, Upper Edmonton. 


HABBAGE AND LETTUCE PLANTS, Is. 3d. 

w 109. Penny Plants, 12 various. Is. 3d. Fm-hsias, Artil¬ 
lery*. Geraniums, Dble. Petunias. -J. CORNISH. Waltham. 
Berks.___ __ _ 

Ifl GLOXINIAS, 2s. ; 10 Marguerites, 2s. ; 

lv 10 Aralia Sieboldi. 2s. 31.; 10 Grevillea robusta. 2s. fid.: 
10 Greenhouse Climbing Plante, 2s.; 10 Fuchsias, 2s.; lOChrva 
santhemums, all named, Is. 9d., post free. Half quantities 
same rate on orders over 2s.—HEWITT A CO., Wynhol 
Nu rsery, Port ishead. 


1H IRISH IVIES, well rooted, la. 6d. ; 5 

•*•1/ variegated Silver Ivies, Is. 9d.; 5 Golden Ivies, 2s.: 10 
small-leaved trailing Ivy, Is.; 5 white Jasmines, or yellow. 
Is. 4d.: 10 Honeysuckles, 2s. 31.; 5 white Clematis, Is. 8d.; b 
Virginian Creepers, Is. 4d.; 5 evergreen Virginian Creepers. 
2s.; 5 climbing Roses, 2s., all named and carriage paid. Hall 
quantities same rate over 2s. Gd.—HEWITT A CO., Wynhol 
Nursery, Portishead. 


IA SWEETBRIERS, 3 to 4 ft., 2s. 6d. ; 5 

Clematis, Traveller’s Joy, Is. 6d.: 10 Lavender, or Rose 
m&ry, 3s. 3d.; 20 white Daisies, Is. 6d.; 10 Christmas Roses, 
4s.; 10 Spirteas, 3s.; 23 assorted Violets, 3s.: 5 Flowering 
Shrubs, 2s., all named and carriage paid. Half quantities 
same rate on orders over 2s. 6d.—HEWITT A CO., Wynhol 
Nursery. P ortis head. 


pHEAP SHRUBS.—Poplars, 5 ft., 2s. doz. ; 

Euonymus, 1 ft., 2s. 6d. doz.: 5 Cedars, 4s.; 19 Laurels, 
2 to 3 ft., 2s. 6d.: 10 yellow Laburnums, 4 ft.. 2s. fid.; 5 Broom, 
3\ ft. 2s. Half quantities same rate.—HEWITT A CO., 
Wynhol Nursery, Portishead. _ __ 

5 LILIUM AURATUM, heavy bulbs, 2s. 6d. : 

10 Gladioli, 2s. ; 10 Tuberoses, 2s.: 10 Hyacinths. Is. 9d.; 
29 Narcissus, 2s.: 2) Daffodils, Is. 6d.-HEWITT A CO., 
Wynhol Nursery, Portishead. 

in AUSTRIAN and SCOTCH PINES; about 

■Lv 3 ft., 4s. 6d.; 10 seedling Carnations, Is. fid.; 10 double 
Carnations, 2s. 3d.; 10 China and Perpetual Rose Bushes, 
3s. fid.; 5 Roses, in pote, 3s.-HEWITT A CO., Wynhol Nur¬ 
sery, Portishead. 


Tflfl ORNAMENTAL CONIFERS AND 

-LUU FLOWERING SHRUBS for 8s .carriage paid; from 
9 in. to 2J ft. To include Cedrus Deodara. Abies, Pinus, 
Euonymus, Juniperua, Cupressus, Ac. All good and healthy. 
—HENRY A CO. Amersham. Bucks. 


inn CHOICE ORNAMENTAL ANi3 
1\JU FLOWERING 8HRUBS for 12s. 6d.; 9 in. to 24 ft 
To include Golden Euonymus, Golden anil Green Ratinos- 
poras. Golden Privet, Cupressm, anil many other named vars. 
-HENRY A CO.. Amersham. Buck*._ 


B EGONIA SEED.—Splendid tar.wii irom 

exhibition flowers, Is. per pkt..; large do . Is. fid A 'ho h 
f»*w extra large roots of Pearl Tuberose at l!.i. do/ W. A 
HOLMES, 42, Pant on street. Cnmhnd'T** 

TTINGS UNRIVALLED VEGETA ugh. a,.u 

FLOWER SEEDS.—In Collections of 2s. 6d..5s , 12s. fid., 
and 21s., Ac. Liberal quantities combined with the tost 
quality only. Garden Manual, post free. 7 stamps. —TOIIN 

K. KING, Royal Seed Gro wer, Coyglc.thall. V 


T) ICHARD SMITH & CO. beg to announce 

J-V that they are continually receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will be happy to 
supply any lady or gentleman with particulars, Ac. —St. John's 
Nurseries, Worcester, 


SEED POTATOES. 

To grow In CARDEN or HELD, or lor EXHIBITION. 

THE REAL WHITE ELEPHAHT. 

A White Elephant Potato with a pure-white skin; a great 
improvement on the old variety; grand market or exhibition 
sort. Send for Descriptive Catalogue, the most complete in 
the trade, containing description of most sorts worth growing 

J. WATKINS, Potato Grower, 
Pomona Farm, Wlthlngton, Hereford. 

"DEACHEY’S BEGONIAS. — One of finest 

D Collections in world. Twelve superb named doubles and 
singles, half each, 15e., 21s., 36s. Grand new erect giant 
singles, all proved and marked to colour, 7s. fid. dozen, 50s. 
100. 2nd quality, 38. 6d. dozen. Choice proved doubles, to 
colour, 10s. and 18s. dozen. Seed, Is. and 2s. fid. packet, mixed 
double and single. Catalogue.—Kingskerswell, Devon. 

DEACHEY.S PRIMROSE, POLYANTHUS, 

PANSY SEED now reodv. Superb Hybrid Primrose, 
containing new shades of blue. Is., 2s. 6" — ■ 


ins new shades of blue. Is.. 2s. fid. Giant Polyanthus, 
white, yellow, crimson, loud, 6d., Is.: orange, extra dark, 
Hose-in-Hose, Jack in Green, Is.. Is. fid. All sorts, mixed. 
7d., Is. per packet. Other Flower Seeds, see Catalogue. Grand 
Show or Fancy Pansy, Is., 2s. fid. pkt.—Kingskerswell, Devon. 

PEACHEY’S ACHIME NES."—12 choice named 

B varieties in 4 sorts, Is. 6d.; 50, in 10 sorta, 4s. fid.; 8s. 100, 
fre e. __ __ ___ __ 

DEACHEY’S CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

Twelve tost prize-winning sorts, truly namsd. Incurred 
Japanese, reflex*!. Anemone, 3s. Cuttings half prioe. 

B EACHEY’S ROSES.—Twelve choice ahow 

varieties, truly named, 6s., free; 50 for 21a. 

PEACHEY’S CARNATIONS.—Twelve grand 

TJ named varieties, immense robust plants, will grow any¬ 
where, 6s., free. Tree Carnations, to bloom shortly, LJs. dozen; 
Is. each. _ ___ 

REACHEY’S GREENHOUSE PLANTS^ 

B Weil-rooted, truly nam*T bast Fuohsias, 2a. 6d. dozen. 
Pelargoniums, 4s. Geraniums, St. Calceolarias, 2s. dozen. 
Vallota purpurea, 3 good bulbs. It. fid. All free. See front 
page.—R. W. BBACHEY, Kingskerswell. Devon. _ 

SHILLING’S EXHIBITION GLADIOLI. 

F MUST STRAIN EVER OFFERED.-Grand 

hybrids in all tbe most beautiful colours, such as white, 
rose, violet, maroon, lilac, crimton, orange, carmine, yellow, 
tic., etc. Theta charming and stately flowers should to in 
every garden, and the bulbt now offered will produce bloom i 
that will surprise and delight purchasers. Fine sound bulbt 
to bloom coming season, 'is. dozen; 53 for 7s. 6d., carriage 

C. SHILLING, 

8ead«m%n, WinoKflald, Hants. 

8VERYONF. WHO HAS A GARDEN, GRKENHOU8E 
OR WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET. POST FREE, 

HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 

By G. H. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Trinity Cob, Dublin. 
Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how crop3 of vegetables may 
to largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, and 
Fruit Trees mvh to bear in abundenoe. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 

XAKBHAN * CAR VC J!, Printers, Hereford. 

THIS PART BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. 

Price Serenpenoe. 

CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 

FOR FEBRUARY. 

CONTENTS: 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE: The Homnnee of 
a Wreck. By W. Clarke RosselL 

The Labour Colonies of Holland—Julius Vernon: A Story 
of Hyde Park—Curiosities in our Ancient Churches—Jim the 
Tramp—Compliments—Lepers in Canada—The Voaquero— 
How our Drugs are Imported — A Memorable Game of Chess 
—The Story of a Woruan-Hater -The Bells of London—The 
Giant Sun-In a Regimental Orderly-Room.— Fugitive Facts 
from Norman ly—Some Predictions and Coincidences— 
About Common Colds and the Influenza Epidemic. By a 
London Physici an— With Rod and Gun in the Himalayas— 
The Month: Science and Arte—Tablet Train-Signalling — 
Poetical Pieces. 

CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL FOR FEBRUARY. 

W. ft R. C H AMBER S. London and Ed in burgh. 

DRICE Id., post free, l£d., now ready, THE 
•L GARDEN SHEET ALMANAC for 1893, containing 
Gardening Operations for every week in the year.—Tbe Pab> 
li«hing Dm oft. 37. Southamoton-street. Strand. London. W.O. 


W ‘ANTED.—5,000 Amateur Gardeners to pur¬ 
chase best Book on Flowers and Vegetables ewer 
published, 85 pares. Plain instructions, not a catalogue. 
Price 7d.; Rond Id. stamp for copy and remit when approved. 
J. TOPH AM, Fox-street, Preston. 

ft" L ASS FOR (i KEEN 11OUS KS AN D CON - 

LJ SERVATORIES Never lr than 139,9.)0 rquare3 
(different in Mock Also small cheap Cucumber Frames. 
-WAIN WRIGHT ft CO . Alfred street. Boar-lane, Leeds. 


TTIRGIN CORK.—Handsome pieces, lightest 

v therefore cheapest,. 112 lb., 17«.: ofi lh., 10s. fid.: 28 Ih., 
5«. 6d.; U lh., 3s. -W.VT30N ft SCULL. 99, Lower Thames 
s treet, Lond- > n. K.C. ____ 

T , 0BACCO PAPER, best quality, 8d. per lb. ; 
A 14 lb., 9s.; do. Fibre, much stronger and better, 9d. jp r 
lb.; 14 lb., 10s: 28 lb. car. mi id to anystation. Large re«u* • 
tlonto the Trade.—PEARCE ft CO., Montpelier, Bristol 
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Anemones failing 
Annuals, dwarf, hardy. 
Aralia Sieboldi, how to 
raise and grow .. 
Asparagus-bed, making 

an. 

Auriculas, treatment o 

Bees. 

Begonias, winter flower 

ing. 

Birds . 

Bougainvillea glabra . 
Brussels Sprouts am 
early Caulitiowei :i 
BuIIjh, mice attacking . 
Camellias, cutting 
Camellias, growing 
Carnations and Holly¬ 
hocks . 

Carnations and Piootecs 
Carnations, unhealthy.. 
Cherry-tree, grafting a.. 
Cinerarias drooping 
Clematises, hardy, and 
their uses 

C'lerodendron Balfouri.. 
('lerodendron falias 


702 ' Clerodendron fallux 
702 raised from seed 

Clerodendron fragmns.. 
7o7 Climlicr for a hothouse 
('limbers not flowering.. 

701 Conservatory, heating a 

702 Creeper for a window-box 
713 Currants, black, pruning 

j Cyclamens and Primulas 
707 in summer, treatment 

713 of . 

700 I Cypripedium gutlatum.. 

• Cytisns racemosus 

703 | Dahlia tubers, starting 
7'>0 Daphne imlica rubra .. 
7'Mj ! Dendroblum superbum 
7'J0 ! Fernery, work in the .. 

Ferns, partly 

700 Ferns, hardy, for a show 

704 , Flue, iron, coating an .. 

701 Fruit garden 

710 j Gardens, dividing 
706 Grass in a garden, de¬ 
stroying . 

705 ! Green-fly and mealy-bug 
700 in a conservatory, get- 
700 | ting rid of 


700 

700 

707 
7u2 

708 
708 
710 


706 

708 
706 

706 

707 

709 
706 

705 

706 

710 
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704 


| Greenhouse flue, a smoky 
Greenhouse, heating a .. 
Grevillea robusta from 
seed, raising 

, Hotbed, making and 
management of a 
Hyacinths after flower¬ 
ing. 

Hyacinths in glasses, 

growing. 

Hyacinths, unsatisfac¬ 
tory . 

Improving a garden soil 
Iris germanica 
Ivies, large-lea veil 
Ivies on a house .. 

Lantanas. 

Lantanas, cutting-Btrik- 

iug. 

Laurels, training.. 
Lilium Harrisi and 
tut>erou8 Begonias, pot¬ 
ting . 

Liliums, potting 

Lily of the Valley, treat- 

raent of. 

Mildness of the season.. 


707 Melons in a frame, 

707 growing.710 

Moss on a lawn-tennis 

707 ground.702 

Mulleins (Verbascum), 

705 the.701 

Myrtles .700 

708 OdontogloBsum vexilla- 

riuin .709 

708 Oncidium cuoullatuui .. 709 
j Orchid (Cypripedium in- 
708 sigoe), twin - flowered 

703 Lady s Slipper .. .. 708 

702 ; Orchids with other plant s, 

699 i growing.709 

706 Outdoor garden .. .. 701 

700 Pansies, fancy, best .. 702 
Passiflora Constance 

700 i Elliott.707 

700 Peaches, heat for .. 710 
Pear, autumn, a fine — 
Beurrt d'Amanlis .. 710 

708 Peas, early, and Pota- 
706 i toes, and late frosts .. 703 

Phlox Drummondi and 

702 Pansies.702 

708 j Plante for a shaded wail 7u2 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HARDY WINTER-FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
First and foremost among hardy shrubs that 
flower at this season of the year must be placed 
the 

Winter Jasmine (Jasminum nudiflorum), 
whose bright-green, but leafless, branches are 
wreathed with golden-yellow blossoms, and in 
this state are often objects of beauty for 
months together. Whatever support be accorded 
it, whether it he a wall or fence, by far the most 
pleasing way of training this Jasmine is to 
secure the principal branches in position, and 
then allow the plant to grow at will, as thus 
the long, flexible shoots dispose themselves in a 
very graceful manner. In addition to its other 
desirable qualities, this Jasmine is a first-rate 
town plant, for it will both grow and flower 
well in smoky districts. If the sprays are 
cut just as the earliest blossoms are on the 
point of expanding, they will open well in 
water, and a few twigs of this, with the coral 
berries of 

Cotonfaster Simonsi, furnish a pretty winter 
nosegay. Another shrub whose blossoms must 
be sought for on a south wall is Chimonanthus 
fragraus, which is remarkable not so much for 
its showy as for its deliciously fragrant blossoms. 
So pronounced is the perfume of the starry 
flowers of this Chimonanthus, that a few of 
them will scent a good-sized room. There 
is a variety of this (graudiflora) the blossoms 
of which are larger, and consequently more 
showy, than those of the type. Two other 
sweet-scent ed wall shrubs are'the winter Honey¬ 
suckles (L. Standishi and fragrantissima), the 
blooms of which are, as a rule, rather later 
in expanding than those of the two shrubs pre¬ 
viously mentioned. With regard to the 

Honeysuckles, L. Standishi is of quite shrub¬ 
like habit, forming a somewhat erect-growing 
bush, with leaves that are hairy on both surfaces 
when young, but when mature almost smooth 
on the uppnr wide. The foliage of this is 
deciduous. The flowers are white, borne during 
the winter months* and are deliciously fragrant. 
Though it Mill cover a considerable space if 
trained to a wall, this Honeysuckle is, strictly 
speaking, a shrub, while, on the other hand, L. 
fragrant issima is more or less of a climbing 
habit. Besides this, it differs from the first- 
named in the leaves being broadly ovate, quite 
smooth on both surfaces, and retained on the 


of a number of curiously-twisted petals of a 
bright-yellow tint, while the crimson-coloured 
calyx stands out very conspicuously. It is a 
shrub that will no doubt in time be more grown 
than at present ; but it is not easily propagated, 
and, besides this, does not make very rapid 
progress during its early stages. The other 
species, H. japonica, is of smaller growth than 
the last, and, besides this, the flowers arc of a 
paler colour. Both are, however, remarkably 
pretty when in bloom; but from the season of 
the year at which they flower, the expanded 
blossoms sometimes get cut oft’ by sharp frosts. 
The buds, however, are seldom injured, so 
that another crop of flowers appears should the 
weather he favourable. The earliest blossoms 
of the 

Japanese Quince (Cydouia japonica) often 
serve to cheer up a dull winter’s day, while in 
many cases a succession is kept up for months. 
There are now' a great many varieties of this 
favourite shrub, but a good crimson form is the 
showflest of all, and an unusually good variety 
of this class is princeps, w’hile should a contrast 
be needed, the pure-white nivalis will supply 
the desired tint. They are all first-rate subjects 
to train to a wall, and indeed are equally orna¬ 
mental when allowed to assume their natural 
shape of a much-branched bush, but, of course, 
so treated, they are later in blooming than when 
protected. The fruit, which, by the w T ay, is 
not often produced, possesses a very agreeable 
fragrance. The Mezereon is also another shrub 
that flow'ers very early in the year, and where 
the situation is not too hut and dry it is very 
ornamental, for the bright-coloured berries are 
equally as showy as the sweet-scented blossoms. 
The 

Cornelian Cherry (Cornus mas) usually 
flow’ers about February, and the still leafless 
branches, thickly studded with tufts of bright 
yellow blossoms, are very attractive when in 
this state. Besides these, the stately growing 
Mahonia japonica will in a mild winter often 
flower soon after Christmas, hut in the event of 
severe weather it is, as a matter of course, much 
later in expanding its blossoms. The pretty 
little bright-coloured Erica carnea or herbaeea 
w'ill soon he in flow’er, and besides this many 
blossoms will be found on the Laurustinus, and 
I have sometimes even seen Darwin’s Barberry 
flowering freely during the winter months. In 
Garrya elliptiea the long pendulous catkins form 
a very prominent feature, and when uninjured 
by frost they'retain their freshness for a con¬ 
siderable time. T. 


plants to a greater or less extent throughout 
the w inter, so much so, indeed, that unless in 
the case of very severe weather it can on a wall 
be regarded as an evergreen. The flowers of 
both are white, very sweet-scented, and freely 
produced. 

The North American Witch Hazel (Ham- 
amelis virginica) hears a profusion of its peculiar 
yellowish flowers late in the autumn or early in 
the winter, while the Japanese representatives 
of the genus do not flow'er till the first or 
second month of the year. The showiest is the 
Tree Witch Hazel (Hamainelis arborea), winch, 
by the w’ay, is seldom met with more than 
6 feet or 8 feet high. The flowers, wdiich are 
borne in great profusion qn^he leafless bi 
are of peculiarly starrj^sha^e^belij 



9872. —Trees on a chalky subsoil.— The 

following will thrive on a chalky subsoil if there 
is soil enough over the chalk for the roots to work 
in and find anchorage. Deciduous trees and 
shrubs : Norway Maple, Ailantus, Beech, Horn¬ 
beam, Bird Cherry, White Beam, White Poplar, 
Huntingdon Elm, Lime, Black Italian Poplar, 
Laburnum, Hawthorns, Almonds, double-blos¬ 
somed Cherry, Venetian Sumach, Deutzias, 
Weigelas, Flowering Currants, Syriugas, Ley- 
cesteria formosa, Pyrus japonica, Guelder Rose, 
Spiraeas of sorts, Baddlea globosa. Evergreens : 
Picea Pinsapo, Austrian Pine, Cupressus macro- 
carpa, Lawson’s Cypress, Pinus excelsa, Wel- 
lingtonia, Pinus insignia, Pinus Pinaster, Yew 
(common and Irish), Evergreen Oak, Laurustinus, 
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Borberis Darwini, Mahonia aquifolia, Japanese 
Privet, common Box and its varieties, Garrya 
elliptiea, Phillyreas, Escallonia macrantha, St. 
John’s Wort, Co tone as ter microphylla and 
others, Crataegus Pyracantha, Fuonymus (vari¬ 
ous), Magnolia glauea. —E. H. 

LARGE-LEAVED IVIES. 

It is scarcely possible to classify Ivies by their 
size of leaf, for, if this were attempted, where 
would the one class end ami the other begin ? 
It would be easy to place varieties side by side, 
showing a gradual decrease in size from the 
largest, Heuera dentata, to the smallest, H. 
minima. Then, again, there are so many kinds 
which, as they increase in vigour, likewise 
increase in dimension. So here I intend to deal 
wholly with a few of those varieties, about 
which no doubt can be entertained as to their 
being the largest types in the group. Certainly 
first and foremost should bo 

H. dentata. —About this plant little need be 
said, but that it is singularly adapted to covering 
| stone and brick arches, always imparting a hand- 
| somely furnished appearance, and concealing the 
hard lines of the masonry with its elegant drapery 
of pendent leaves. 

H. Rax;neriana is another of the true Giant 
type, though not quite so large as its predeces¬ 
sor, with symmetrical leaves of a dark and glossy 
green. It is nearly allied to cordata, or cordi- 
folia, though this variety is more of a dull colour, 
with heart-shaped leaf. Tw’o of the finest Ivies 
in cultivation are 

H. maculata and H. maculata aurea, or 
pallida, as it is sometimes called, which, w hen 
W’ell grown, throws huge leaves, alike in shape, 
but totally different m colour. H. maculata 
may be easily recognised by the marbled appear¬ 
ance it has w hen seen in a large mass. Both are 
extremely pretty, and look well grown side by 
side, especially in a westerly position, when the 
contrast is most strikingly Beautiful. These 
two Ivies sport to a most interesting extent, the 
colours ranging from deep-green to nearly white 
in the one, and similarly to pale-cream colour in 
the other. 

H. ALGiF.RiENsis is a pale-looking variety, cer¬ 
tainly large in leaf, and inclined to alborescent 
ami fruiting sprays. Another pale Ivy is 

H. canariensis azokica —so much so, indeed, 
that at times it almost looks as if it were in a 
bad state of health. The uniformity and dis¬ 
tinctness of its foliage makes it a desirable 
garden variety. 

H. madeiriensis var. and H. algieriensis 
var. are w T ell known—more so the former than 
the latter. Neither of them is a particularly 
good “doer,” but the attraction lies in the 
unique variegation. The slate-colour in H. 
algeriensis var. is not seen so much in any 
other Ivy, though H. hyberniea var. possesses 
it in a less degree. I have several young plants 
of 

H. amurensis which bid fair to become true 
Giants. It is about the quickest grow’er I have 
seen; it has leaves of a most distinct character, 
rather far apart, on thick, reddish-purple 
stalks. 

H. rhom&oidka, or, as I have seen it, H. 
rhomboidea obovata latifolia, is peculiar, to say 
the least of it, and bears leaves of all shapes 
and sizes. I Fil fren 
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H. gPBCTABILIS A UREA, AVOTLAKtS ATRF.A, 

and several such, are rather too similar for auy 
but an enthusiast or collector. 

H. digitata and crenata resemble each other, 
and bronze well in the cold season. 

Most variegated Ivies are best brought to per¬ 
fection by planting them at first in a rich soil, 
in order to help them to make as much growth 
as possible. In a few years they will have 
accomplished this, and, at the same time, will 
liave pretty well exhausted the soil. It is thon 
that they begin to show forth in their true 
colours, and, having previously made most of 
their growth, have nothing much to do but 
beautify themselves. Winchmorr. 

9897.— Training Laurels.— “A. Prima- 
vera ” may be a very green gardener, and yet suc¬ 
ceed wellin growing up mopheaded Laurels. They 
can also be bought ready-made. If money is 
no object, that is the best plan ; if time is of 
less importance, it would be best to commence 
by selecting from young nursery-stock plants 
that have made strong, straight, spiral leaders. 
When they begin to grow after the planting, 
they can be cut (trimmed) to a single stem, and 
then allowed to put out laterals, only where 
required, to form a head, and when the shoots 
are 15 inches long cut them back, and the top 
leader also, to the height desired. After this 
they can be continually stopped and regulated 
as intelligent observation suggests. There are 
several kinds, Caucasian, colchica, latifolia, and 
others. Colchica is, perhaps, the best, and a 
narrow-leaved sort, angustifolia, would make 
variety.—C. E., Lyrm Regis. 

9319.—Cutting back a Privet-hedge. 
—In March you might cut back your hedge. You 
must expect some places to be bare for a con¬ 
siderable time. I should begin at the bottom, 
and cut back as you wish. Should it not break 
well in the front, cut off the top growth in June 
to within 2 inches of the old wood. Old Privet 
is often very erratic in breaking after being cut 
back, but by management can generally be 
induced to fill up again, though I much prefer 
to keep it within bounds while young.—W. H. 

9779. —Oattl© eating English Yew. -Cattle will 
certainly go for Yew where it comes in their reach, 
fare should always be taken to prevent cows in particular 
from eating it, especially if they get hold of a partly dried 
piece, which will prove fatal in a short time to the 
animals.—W. L. 

The Holy op Glastonbury Thom.— 

“ M. B.,” in Gardening, Feb. 1st, page 630, 
writes: “I very much question if anyone now 
living ever saw the winter blossoms of the Holy 
Thorn.” Seeing is believing, and with this I 
send you some sprigs of buds picked to-day, 
Feb. 4th, from the tree in the Glastonbury 
Ruins, and which began to blossom early in 
December last, as I myself can testify. It 
almost invariably blossoms twice a year.—S. 1). 

Other communications on this matter from 
“ J. C. “ Isabel Lnveil,” “ J. Wood,” and 
others, all say distinctly that this Thorn does 
bloom in the winter. We have not space to 
publish the letters.—E d. 

9m—Carnations and Hollyhocks.— Sow both 
the Carnations and Hollyhocks in the warm trains or 
greenhouse now thinly in pots or pans, and prick out into 
boxes w r hen Urge enough to handle, or harden off and 
prepare a bed outside, and plant out in May.—E. H. 

- The best time to sow the seeds of Car¬ 
nations is about the 1st of April. Sow them in 
pots or pans, and place them in a hot-bed. The 
neat should not be excessive, and the seeds will 
vegetate in a week. Prick them off in boxes 
likeordinary half-hardy annuals, and they should 
be ready to plant out where they are to flower 
about the eud of May. If planted in beds, let 
them be 15 inches asunder. Hollyhock-seeds 
should be managed in the same way ; but these 
need not be sown until May, and the plants 
should be Bet out on rich soil to flower, J feet 
asunder, early in July. The heavy clay soil 
should be made lighter by digging in mortar- 
rubbish, leaf-mould, or road-scrapings, and if 
plenty of good decayed stable-manure can be 
obtained, it is excellent for clay soils.—J. D. E. 

9380.—Mice attacking 1 bulbs. — I have unite 
cleared the borders in tuv garden of mice by placing down 
the break-back mouse-traps, bated by a Bean. Mice 
prefer Beans to bulbs, and quantities of them were caught. 
—Mrs. Erxbst Chambers. 

-Try Pepper. It entirely protects Violets in frames, 

and I am now using it in and over the trenches in 
which early Peas are sown. It may want renewing after 
heavy rain ; but $ lb. of black Pepper is not expensive, 
and that is enough for G^eet,square.—C. B. 

Digitized by 


THIS COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from February 
1 5th to February 2 2nd. 

Thinned Grapes in the early vineiy — Hamburghs 
chiefly, with a couple of Vines of Foster Seedling, one of 
Buokfand Sweetwater, and one Muscat of Alexandria at 
the warmest end. All the roots are inside the house ; the 
border being enclosed within brick walls, and raised above 
the natural level about 15 inches, and it rests on a bed of 
drainage 12 inches deep. There is no bottom-heat; but 
the temperature of the border is higher than any outside 
bonier would be. I have ha;l to do with bottom-heat 
Vine borders, and I cam? to the conclusion that the 
money invested in putting hot-water pipes under Vine 
roots was wasted. At the same time I think it is very 
necessary to secure all the natural warmth possible, and I 
always give warm liquid-manure at all seasons, and as the 
drainage is perfeot it is not easy to overdo it in this 
respect 1 do not think that under a glass root Vine roots 
in a well drained soil would suffer from repletion if 
38 inches, or even more, of warmed water were given to them 
during the year; but the condition of the materials composing 
the border should be ascertained before the question of the 
water supply is considered Trained climbing Rases under 
glass. No fire-heat has been used at present; but a little 
will lie turned on now regularly to encourage them to bloom 
early. With the perfect rest they have had, the young 
wood will come away strongly. Marshal Nicl occupies 
the past of honour on the roof, with a plant each of 
Lamarque, a beautiful old rose, and William Allan Richard¬ 
son, nice in the bud state. I tried climbing Devoniensis; 
but found it so rampant that I rooted it out. Safrano and 
Niphetos are growing as bushes in the borders. The 
Mardchal Niel is treated, in the matter of pruning, 
differently to the other kinds of Roses. I always get the 
finest no were from the young wood, and so, after flowering 
is finished in the spring, the old branches are cut back, 
and the voung shoots springing therefrom are trained in 
full length, and the only pruning required now is to 
shorten them back a little by the removal of the soft, 
unripe points of the shoots, and under glass in a light 
house the wood ripens well. Planted Sweet Peas. I 
generally plant one row in a warm position in autumn for 
the supply of early blossoms for cutting. The autumn- 
sown Sweet Peas are always strong and vigorous. -1 think 
Sweet Peas are hardier than the common edible Peas ; the 
stems, being less suoculent, do not seem to feel the effects 
of the frost so much ; but they must be guarded from the 
snails and slugs, which soon make short work of the 
plants. I find nothing better than coal-ashes—dust cool 
answers the same purpose—laid in a band 0 inches or 
8 inches wide on both sides of the rows. It is a good plan 
to run t he rake along the coal-osh band occasionally to 
keep the surface fresh and rough. Planted out Cucum¬ 
bers and Melons in hot-beds. Commenced the repotting 
of the colic-lion of Ferns under glass, dividing scarce sorts 
to increase stock. A good many kinds are grown in 
baskets for the purpose of removal to the conservatory 
during the summer, and these old basket plants require 
breaking up and starting afresh every two years at least; 
but as the baskets are (filed with strong’plants at first, 
they liecome effective almost immediately. Put in cuttings 
of many kinds of beddng plants. Soft, young pieces of 
Verbenas and other similar things will strike root in a 
very short time in the hot-bed. Put in cuttings of Tree 
Carnations to obtain plants for early blooming. La Belle 
is a very' favourite* kind ; the flowers are so sweet, and 
they are produced more continuously than is common 
with most other sorts. Mias Joliffe is another very distinct 
kind, of which a large stock is wanted for early blooming. 
Shifted on the early-sown Tomato-plants to have them 
strong for planting in the houses. Potted bulbs of the 
Pearl Tuberose to succeed the African bulbs now coming 
into blossom. Cut hard back a Privet hedge that had 
become unwieldy from age. These hedges should be cut in 
severely every few years to keep them within bounds. 
Scarified a part of the lawn that has bee >me Mossy with 
an iron rake, and afterw'ards applied a rich top-dressing. 
Shall sow a few fine lawn Grass seeds by-arid-bye. This 
part of the lawm really requires draining ; but there is a 
difficulty about an outfall. Planted more Peas and Beans 
on the quarters in the kitchen garden to succeed those on 
the early border. Put in cuttings of winter-flowering 
Begonias. I only keep enough of the old plants to obtain 
a good stock of cuttings. 



Stove. 

Bougainvillea glabra.— This is one of the best 
flowering plants for those who have not had much practice 
to take in hand. It is not particular as to the form in 
which ii is grown ; it will do either as a climber planted 
out, or as a trained specimen with its roots confined to a 
pot. Neither Is it particular in the matter of temperature 
—stove or intermediate heat. With stove heat the plant 
will flower two or three times a year ; in cooler quarters 
leas bloom is produced. Where there is the convenience 
of a stove, and two or three specimens are grown, by 
starting them at different times a long succession of 
flowers may b? had. Plants that have been kept quite 
dry at the roots during the winter- will have shed their 
leaves, and should now have all the weak wood cut away, 
retaining nothing but the strong shoots of last season’s 
growth. These, if very strong, may be shortened to about 
three-fourths their original length. The soil most be 
thoroughly moistened, or the plants will break irregularly 
and make weak growth. The best way to secure thfs 
necessary moistening is to plunge the pots in tepid water 
for several hours. Medium-sized examples that are to be 
grown on larger may be potted before starting them. 
Quick-growing things of this description will bear liberal 
shifts, say from 9-inch or 10-inch pots to 14-inch or 15-inch. 
D) not disturb the roots more thau by removing the 
old drainage, and any loose soil at the tops of the balls that 
can be got away without interfering with the roots. This 
Bougainvillea likes very rich material—one part rotten 
manure to four of loam will not be too much ; add sand 
in proportion to the nature of the loam. If it is heavy 
an 1 adhesive more must be mixed with it. Drain well, 
and make the material moderately solid in the pots. 
Syringe overhead onoe a-day. The branches may be 
wound round four or fire sticks inserted in the soil, or 


secured to an ordinary wire-trellis. As soon as they ha\ e 
broken elevate the plants so that their tops will be near the 
glass. 

Clerodendron Balfourl.— This kind is so much 
better than C. Thompsoni as to make the latter not worth 
growing. C. Balfouri is a free-flowerer. In 8-inch or 10-inch 
pots it will bloom as well, in proportion to their size, as 
in larger ones, provided that the wood was well matured 
in autumn. To get the plants to break evenly, they must 
have been quite a: rest during the winter. No cutting-in 
must be attempted now, except so far as removing any 
soft, immature extremities of the shoots that there mav 
be, as every eye that breaks, even from the weakest wood 
may be expected to bloom. Soak the soil in the wav 
advised for the Bougainvillea. It frequently happens that 
when an attempt is made to moisten plants of this 
character, that have been kept quite dry for a time, by 
water applied in the ordinary way, the centres of the balls 
remain ary, in which case it is useless to expect the 
blooming to be satisfactory. Small examples that ar? 
required to attain more size may be potted before starting 
them ; but large examples that are already in pots as big 
as it is desirable to give should not be potted until after 
they have bloomed and been cut back before the growth 
for next yeaPs flowering is made. 

Clerodendron fall&x. —In this we have one of the 
best of red-flowered, bushy-habited Clerodendrons, and 
one of the best of the quick-growing section of stove 
plants. Specimens that bloomed last summer, and that 
after flowering had their branches cut close back, will now- 
have made young grow’th, and be in a condition for pot¬ 
ting. The greater part of the old soil should be got away, 
and be replaced by new loam, to which add plenty of 
rotten manure and' some sand. Give large pots to any 
that it is desirable to increase in size, putting the full- 
size J specimens in the same size as those they have already 
oocupied. 

Clerodendron fall&x raised from seed.— 

Young plants that were raised from seed sown las? 
summer, and are now in 4-inch or 5-inch pots, may be 
move 1 to those they are meant to flower in. If thev are 
strong and well rooted they may be put in 10-inch pots, 
as this species roots so freely that there is no danger in 
giving a liberal shift. 

Clerodendron fr&gr&ns.- This agreeably scented 
spe -ie* h not now so often seen as it deserves to be. It is 
as easy to manage as either of the preceding named 
kinds, and does not take up so much room. The best 
way to treat is to cut the stems down near the base after 
the se -ond time of flowering in the autumn. In an 
ordinary stove temperature a few inches of growth will 
now have been mode. Turn the plants out of the pots, 
shake a good portion of the soil awav, and replace it with 
new of a like description to that recommended for C. fallax. 
Twelve-inch or 13-inch pots are large enough for full-sized 
spe~im**Tis. This is an erect-growing sort that is not 
inclined to branch out much. Strong examples will pro- 
du e six or eight shoots, which should be let to go on 
without stopping or interfering with. The double-flowere t 
variety is the best. All the three kinds of Clerodendron 
noticril require ordinary stove heat. Even in Mie w inter 
they do not like keeping too cool. 

L^Tltana.3. — Though these plants will do with 
ordinary greenhouse treatment all the year round, if thev 
can have a little extra warmth from this time until the 
solar heat increases it will give them a start that will add 
considerably to the length of their blooming, as however 
earlv tney begin to flower, they will keep on till they 
oease glowing in autumn. Plants that had their branches 
shortened in the manner recommended in autumn will by 
this time have made an inch or two of voung growth, and 
should be potted before it has extended further, for in the 
case of these and other things that are partially shook 
out, if the work is not done before the young growth ha* 
made much progress, many of the shoots fail to grow 
afterwards through the check they receive. The size of 
the plants will determine the amount of pot-room needed. 
If, after the roots have filled the soil, liquid-manure is 
given regularly, smaller pots will suffice. Fresh loam, con¬ 
taining a good portion of vegetable matter, with some 
rotten manure, leaf-mould, and sand, forms the best com¬ 
post (or Lantanas. When the plants are potted thus early 
it is necessary to keep them in au intermediate tempera¬ 
ture until both the root and the top-growth have made 
some progress. Do not give water for two or three weeks, 
but syringe overhead once a day. 

Lantanas, cutting-striking.— It is well to strike 
a few cuttings annually, especially where stock that will 
bloom in a small state is required. Plants that are in the 
condition above described will afford plenty of cuttings. 
When the shoots are 2 inches long they are about the right 
size for striking. They may either be’ put singly in small 
pots, or several together in larger ones. In a temperature 
of Go degs. or 70 degs. they wifi root in a few weeks, when 
thev can be given 3-inch pots, after which keep them for 
a time in a temperature something like that in which they 
were struck. When a little top-growth has been made 

E lneh out the tops once or twice. Further stoppings will 
• required later on to keep the plants bushy. During 
the spring they will need shifting into 7-inch or 8-inch 
pots, in which they mav be allowed to remain through 
the summer. 

Myrtles.—Myrtles are amongst the longest lived 
plains that will submit to pot culture. From this it is 
evident that they are not liable to get out of condition if 
fairly treated. Where the shoots are much used for 
bouquets it is well to have several large specimens. Small 
examples are useful for arranging with flowering stock, 
and also come in for room decoration, as they will bear an 
indifferent atmosphere better than most hard-wooded 
subjects. To keep up the necessary stock a few cuttings 
may he put in annually. Cuttings in right condition for 
stnkirigcan be had either about the end of summer orat the 
present season. The points of the Hhoots, about 2 inches 
in length, will root readily in moderate heat. Put them 
an inch apart in 5-inch dr G-inch pots filled with sand, 
oover with propagating-glasses, and keep moist. In six 
or eight weeks they will be rooted, so that the glasses 
may be dispensed with. When well established put them 
singly in small pots, pinch out the points, and keep them 
in a:i intermediate temperature until towards the end of 
spring, after which ordinary greenhouse treatment will 
sufli p. As soon as the pots are full of roots move them 
into oth ?rs t wo sizes larger. Fresh loam of good quality, with 
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bv stretching black cotton to and fro over the rows of 
clumps Just above them. In the greenhouse Acacia 
armata is just opening its delicate and fragrant golden, 
fluffy blossoms. This is one of the very best of all our 
spring-flowering greenhouse plants, and I think even 
more charming than the popular Genista (Cytisus). 
Camellias in or coming into bloom should be kept moist at 
the root, and have a dose of weak soot-water or liquid - 
manure; keep the foliage clean. Azaleas should have 


Wants that require 
when the roots will 
Thomas Baines. 


vegetables the same season, and so on working round the 
bed in three years. The fourth year the flrst part operated 
on will be ready for digging. I do not say this is the best 
way of managing the Horseradish plantation; but it is 
bet ter than the haphazard way commonly practised, and 
it saves the worry of having Horseradish coming up all 
over the garden when new beds are made annually. Make 
hot-beds tor Cucumbers. For a private family, where only 
a few Cucumbers are required, the hot-bed system is the 
cheapest. Some pains should be taken in the preparation 
of the materials, and in making up the bed, so as to secure 
a continuous heat. A proportion of tree-leaves to mix 
with the stable-manure are very desirable. The bed for 
Cucumbers in February should not be less than feet 
high at the back and 'A\ feet high at front, and should be 
put together with the requisite degree of firmness to 
obtain a steady, lasting heat. This will depend in some 
measure upon the freshness or otherwise of the manure 
used. The firmer the bed is made the steadier will be the 
fermentation, so that by the application of pressure the 
fermentation and consequent temperature can be regu¬ 
lated. It is better to buy a couple of plants than to waste 
time in raising them at this season. For home use there 
is nothing better than the Telegraph. K. Hobday. 


a little sand, will answer for them, 
more room may be potted later on, 
begin to move. 


Outdoor Garden 

Where there is a hot-bed at work some of the bedding- j ( 
out plants that require a long time to get large enough to ] 
bloom should be sown at once. Among these arc the i 
popular tuberous Begonias. Seedlings from a good strain < 
make very nice mixed beds. Of course the named varie- , 
ties are best, because the plants will be uniform in size ; 
but with care in planting I have had beds of seedlings 
fairly even and regular in growth. The seeds should be • i 
sown thinly in well-drained pots of light, sandy soil made 
Ann, and then watered. The smallest sprinkle of sand ( 
will be sufficient covering if the pot or pan is covered 
with & square of glass, to keep soil and atmosphere moist, j 
over the seeds. The seedlings should be pricked off when 
laige enough, and replaced in the hot-bed, and they must J 
be grown on in heat till they are established in large j 
GO-sized pots, and then hardened off and planted out the 
lieginning of June. Single Dahlias under similar conditions 
will make flowering plants as early as those raised from 
cuttings. Pentstemons, East Lothian Stocks, Petunias, 
Verbenas, Marvel of Peru, Salpiglossis, and Phlox Drum- 
mondi, are among the things requiring an early start, j 
Delphinium ton nosum raised now in heat, and well 
attended to afterwards, will bloom the first year. This is 
a nice plant for grouping in the herbaceous border, and 
by a judicious system of thinning and pruning a suoces- 
si’onal character* may be given to it. I think more might 
I* done with those "old-fashioned subjects, Lavender and 
Rosemary. Groups in cosy, retired spots on the lawn are 
%ery effective if kept trimmed in annually. Slips or 
cuttings will root now in a shady border ; or, better still, 
if planted in sandy soil in a cold frame or under hand- 
lights. A bank planted thickly with Lavender is ve^ 
effective. Sow Sweet Peas, either in circular clumps or in 
rows. The latter is a good plan w’here quantities are 
required for cutting. Roll lawns and walks frequently 
now. The mowing-machine will make better work by- 
and-hye where the Grass has been frequently rolled. Dig 
out or otherwise destroy Dandelions, Plantains, and other 
weeds on lawns. The mowing-machine should be ex¬ 
amined, and if new brasses are required in the bearings, or 
any other repairs are necessary, send the machine to the 
makers to be put in order. Weedy walks may be salted 
during a dry time, or treated with sulphuric acid or any 
other weed killer, or turned over, burying the surface 
tielow. 

Fruit Garden. 

The pruning of Apricots and Peaches on walls should 
soon receive attention, os the buds are fast swelling. It 
is a good plan to leave os much young wood in Apricot- 
irees as space can be found for without crowding. Avoid 
injuring the branches by a careless use of knife, hammer, 
or ladders, and do not drive the nail9 in too near the 
branches, and leave plenty of room for growth in arrang¬ 
ing the shreds. These are little matters ; but a want of 
t are in this respect often leads to injury followed by gum¬ 
ming and canker. In pruning the Peach the same care is 
necessary. The error most frequently committed by the 
inexperienced pruner is leaving on too much wood. It is 
better to err in the opposite direction than to overcrowd, 
us a tree crowded with branches is sure to be infested with 
insects, the weakened growth inviting them, and at the 
<iame time rendering it more difficult to deal with them. 
Hearing branches of Peach-trees should not be trained 
nearer to each other than 0 inches. This space will be 
required to lay in the young wood. When the pruning is 
completed, wash the trees with a solution of Gishurst 
compound or some other insecticide. A strength of 3 oz. 
to the gallon will not be too strong before the buds begin 
10 get prominent. A sponge should be used for the young 
wood, working it in the direction of the end of the 
branches—not the contrary way. A brush w ill be better 
for the old wood. Old walis full of holes should be pointed, 
or if this cannot be done now, wash with a strong solution 
of Gishurst, or soft-soap and paraftiu-oil, pretty strong, may 
be used, filling in the holes with the liquid, as it is there 
the insect eggs are concealed. The question of fmit 
growing for profit is agitating many minds at the present 
moment. My own opinion is there is money to be made 
out of Apple growing if the right spot is selected and the 
right kinds planted. Those who want immediate profit 
must plant dwarf trees on the Paradise, and not venture 
upon too many sorts. The late kinds of Apples are the most 
profitable, undoubtedly ; but they do not, as a rule, bear 
so freely early in life as the early varieties, the Codlinsand 
Hawthorndens, do ; hut, on the other hand, no expense 
need be incurred ill building store-houses to keep the 
latter in, as they can be marketed at once. If I was asked f 
to pick out two Apples for extensive planting for late use , 
1 should say Wellington and Alfriston. It is better to 
lake two kinds and plant them largely, so as to have 
bushels of each to send to market weekly as long as the\ ! 
are in season, than to have only driblets of many sorts. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Pric k off early Cauliflowers sow n in heat as soon as large 
enough to handle. I like to keep them in small single 
pots near the glass. A couple of hundred plants will not 
take up much room, and treated in this way they are sure 
to co me right. Do not forget to sow a few seeds of a good 
strain of Brussels Sprouts in a box under glass for early 
use. This crop requires time to do its best. Sow Spinach 
between the rows of carlv Peas. Transplant Onions, 
C.cbbage9, and Lettuces. Make new plantations of Horse¬ 
radish if desired ; but in many gardens the difficulty of 
eradicating the old roots of Horseradish has led to’ the 
Horseradish beds occupying the same spot for many years. 
Where this is done according to the following plan I do 
not think there is any objection to it. Say a given piece , 
of land is now occupied with Horseradish. It was, I dare¬ 
say, planted many years ago in rows ; but the plants have 
now spread all over the land. Divide the bed into three 
equal parts. Trench one part 20 inches deep, picking out 
all the Horseradish-roots, and working in a good dressing 
of manure at the same time. The best of the roots should 
be Laid in for use, and the remainder destroyed. During | 
the coming summer the trenched land can be cropped 
with vegetables, as the roots of Horseradish in the’bed 
below will not make new crowns that will reach the surface 
t his year. The second year trench up another third of the 1 
bed, pick out all roots', and manure it, taking airrop of 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE MULLEINS (VERBASCUMS). 

The illustration that accompanies these remarks 
shows well the rich beauty of the Olympian Mul¬ 
lein (Verbascum olympicum), which last season 
appeared as if a new plant, though it has long been 
in our gardens. It was shown at one of the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s meetings, and in 
several gardens magnificent spikes were pro¬ 
duced, making bold and unusual pictures of tall, 
branching, candelabra-like spikes, bearing 
hundreds of opening yellow flowers. The noble 
base of silvery leafage is a marked feature, 
giving the plant a beauty peculiarly its own. 
Seed may be sown in the spring, but the plants 
will not bloom for, perhaps, two years, though it 
is worth patieut waiting to enjoy such noble 
results. Self-sown seedlings will spring up 
round the old specimen, and give a large, 
vigorous stock for the many spots in the garden 
that would show off the grandeur of the Olym¬ 
pian Mullein. There are many places where 
they will give enduring charms, either by the 
richness of the leafage or the splendour of the 
branching flower-spike ; and the half-wild nooks 
that occur in gardens by the margins of shrub¬ 
beries, where many a pretty wild flower is let to 
flower untouched, are the surroundings that 
suit the Mulleins, both artistically and physi¬ 
cally. 

V. Chaixii is a true perennial also, and loves, 
like V. olympicum, a warm, light soil, in which 
it makes a rich growth, Bending up to a height 
of nearly 6 feet—not tpiite bo tallas the Olympian 
kind—branching panicles of yellow flowers, with 
purplish filaments. It may be used in a similar 
way to the other, either in the half-wild 
garden, or to form abed by itself, in some light, 
sunny spot. 

V. r hginiceum is of a different character. It 
is a handsome border plant, with flowers of 
various colours; hence we have a number of 
varieties, as roseum, album, violaceum. It is 
neither so late nor robust as the others, the 
slender growth seldom attaining a greater 
height than four feet, and this only in warm, 
dry spots. .Seeds are easily raised. There are 
also a few others, as 

Thapsus and phlomoides ; but the best for 
the average garden are the three that have l>een 
described. By not having one or another of this 
race, we lose plants of remarkable and noble 
beauty, easily grown, while making excellent 
single specimens in the bed or border. K. 

9852.— Verbenas on a wire-trellis.— 

If you mean that you wish to cover a low wire- 
[ trellis in the open, you are not likely to get very 
satisfactory results. Verbenas will do very well 
trained in this way under glass-houses, or in 
glass-covered verandahs or corridors, if the 
growth is regularly tied to the wires, and you 
choose strong-growing varieties. Seedlings will 
do better for your for your purpose than named 
kinds. Sow the seed at once in a warm green¬ 
house, and as soon as they are large enough get 
them put singly into 3-inch pots. In all stages 
of growth provide a fairly rich and moderately 
heavy soil.—J. C. C. 

j 9868.— Unhealthy Carnations.— If the 

: plants have quite withered out-of-doors the 
roots must be dead. The cause of this is either 
owing to the plants being bored into just under 
| the surface of the ground by a wireworm, or 
owing to the stems becoming swollen, hollow, 
and ultimately splitting by a peculiar disease 
appropriately named gout. There is no cure for 
either. The wire worms may be trapped by 
inserting slices of Carrots on the ends of pointed 
sticks and planting them about 3 inches under 
ground. Ihe upright sticks are useful to pull 
out the Carrots, to which the worms mav be 
attached. Spotting on the leaves is caused by 
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Work in the Town Garden. 

Of all our pretty—nay, beautiful—hardy English spring 
flowers, the Primrose is one of those that succeed best 
within the dingy precincts of a town garden. A plant of 


Olympian Mullein (Verbascum olympicum). 


the common wild variety will, if possessed of any life or 
vitality at all, push up a few blossoms sooner or later in 
the spring in the gloomiest back-yaid, while, if carefully 
planted in good, loamy soil, and afforded a little judicious 
care, quite a nice show of the delicately-coloured blossoms 
may be had wherever things will grow at all. The only 
drawback is that the flowers are not quite so lar ge as those 
our friends send us from the country (but this cannot he 
expected), and nothing like so clean and fresh-looking. 
This last fault can, however, be got over by covering the 
plants, only during the blooming season, of course, with 
glass, and if anyone that likes to take the trouble will 
make up a good bed of Primroses in a suitable place, and 
cover it over with an ordinary garden-frame about 
November, he will have plenty of bright and fresh 
blossoms from the turn of the "year onward for many J 
weeks. A numlier of beautifully-coloured forms are also j 
found among the single kinds, and a shilling or so ex ' 
pended in a packet of seed of these (Dean’s Hybrid's are 
about the best) will afford some scores or hundreds of 
charming and varied plants for ordinary garden decoration. I 
The seed should he sown early in April, in a cold frame. ! 
A white flowered fonn, called Harbinger, is also very 
beautiful. The double-flowered Primroses are not nearly 
such good town plants, hut may he done fairly well in the 
more open suburbs. Snowdrops are already in bloom in 
the open ground in many places; these also do well in 
towns, and should be planted largely, especially here and 
there on the lawn, where they look far prettier than rising 
from the bare, black earth. The same may be said of 
Crocuses, which will soon follow ; but these have two great 
enemies—mice, who eat the bulbs, and the snarrows, who 
pick the flowers to pieces ; but this can often oe prevented 
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a damp, close atmosphere; it is a fungoid 
growth, and its further progress may be arrested 
by dusting the affected parts, and also the 
apparently healthy leaves, with flowers of 
sulphur.—J. D. E. 

9899.— Climbers not flowering.— It is 

very clear that you have planted more creepers 
than you have space for, or they would not have 
wanted so much pruning, only having been 
planted last spring. You must, however, decide 
that point yourself ; but it is very plain that 
you will not get so many flowers from the same 
space while you have to prune so much to keep 
them within bounds. The Tacsonia alone would 
cover all the space you appear to have. Under 
present circumstances you could not do better 
with the pruning. Do not give auy more manure- 
water until the growth shows signs of weakness. 
—J. C. C. 


9794. — Destroying weeds. —You will 
find common salt quite as efficacious and more 
easy of use than a solution of arsenic. Not only 
does it destroy weeds, but the walks look muen 
cleaner after its application, and the good effects 
last all the season through. This is, however, 
not the time of year to put it on, as it would 
soon be washed away by heavy rains. The best 
time to salt walks is when dry weather appears 
to have set in for a time. Then cover the 
ground fairly with the salt, and it will be 
gradually absorbed by the soil. There will be 
no more weeds come that summer. If there is 
a Box edging do not let the salt touch it.— 
J. C. B. 


9799.— Hardy dwarf annualH _ You 

will find nothing better in the way of blue than 
Nemophila insignia, and a good white annual is 
the sweet Alyssum. They are both dwarf, and 
would look w'ell ; but if you want something to 
carpet the ground all the summer, you will be 
disappointed with hardy annuals, as they do 
not last in bloom more than a couple of months. 
Why not try white Phlox Drummondi for the 
Gladiolus-bed, and blue Lobelia for the Jacoby 
Pelargonium ? But the latter must be planted a 
good distance apart, or they will soon smother 
the Lobelias. Gladioli and Phloxes ought to do 
well together. A rich ground is necessary for 
both.—J. C. B. 

- White flowering kinds to be sown among 

Gladioli are Nemophila insignis alba, Leptosi- 

E honandrosaceus albus, or Limnanthes Douglasi; 

ut I would much prefer a good white viola, 
such as Countess of Hopetoun, or even white 
Verbenas, as the annuals are so fugitive. As 
regards a blue ground for the Jacoby Pelargo¬ 
niums I would say the same thing—a good blue 
Viola, Verbena, or even Lobelia, would be much 
better than any annuals. Of these might be 
named the dwarf blue Jacob&a, Nemophila 
atro-cterulea, or N. ccelestis, or Brachyeome 
iberidifolia.—B. C. R. 


9885.— Treatment of Auriculas.— You would 
have done better had you divided your plants and sunk 
them lower in the ground. They will probably root into the 
sand ; but I do not see why you should lone your flowers. 
— A. U. Bl TLKR. 


-Where the plants had shown bare stems 

it is a good plan to cover them over with 
some rich compost, but sand is not the best 
material. The most suitable is a compound 
of two parts loam, one of leaf-mould, and one of 
decayed manure; the roots will run into this 
from the bare stems very freely, and the 
plants will be greatly benehted thereby. The 
leafy part of the plants and the hearts should 
not be covered with anything.—J. D. E. 


9811.— Plants for a small circular 
bed. — According to the accepted rules of 
bedding-out, if you have yellow' in one of the 
four limbs of the cross and brown in the other, 
one of the remaining two should be pink, and 
the other scarlet. To match the Calceolarias in 
height nothing w’ould be better than Zonal 
Pelargoniums for these, Master Christine—or 
better still, Queen Matilda—for the first, and 
Vesuvius for the latter. Do not make the soil 
nearly so rich as for the Calceolarias, or the 
growth will be finer than the bloom. For the 
centre circle either white, blue, or crimson 
should be chosen. I think the last w'ould be 
preferable, using rather large plants of Henry 
Jacoby Zonal, or crimson Begonias would look 
w r ell ; or if w’hite w'ere chosen, White Mar¬ 
guerites, or Niphetos, or Queen of Whites 
Pelargonium. The .-pijik and scarlet wings 
migh|t^^pj be filled pith fEWonij — - 
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tubers, carefully selected to colour, being used. 
The edging of blue Lobelia would look well. 
Just a little of this kind of thing here and 
there is all very well, and affords a w'elcome 
contrast, but do not have too much of it, and 
let what there is be done w'ell, or better leave it 
alone altogether.—B. C. R. 

9818 —Destroying Grass in a garden. 
—I should not mind incurring a little trouble 
with ground made up of live turf, for it will be 
sure to bear good crops W'hen properly W’orked. 
It is usually a matter of some difficulty to obtain 
material of that description. Your best plan 
will be to w'ait until March, and then dig it over 
w'ith a fork, knocking the turf to pieces, and 
raking off the live weeds. In the course of a 
season the Grass will decay and there will be no 
further trouble w'ith it. There may be Couch 
in it, in which case you will have to fork it out 
during the summer. Doubtless many weeds will 
spring up, but keep the ground W'ell hoed.— 
Byfleet. 

- “Conley’s” case would be the envy of 

many an amateur gardener. Too often it is found 
that the builder, not content with turning the 
turf to account for his own advantage, has also 
in some way utilised the best of the mould. 
This, of course, is more felt where the subsoil is 
clay. Have all borders and beds, if any are 
formed, dug so as to bury as much Grass as 
possible, ana if the subsoil is loam, it should be 
dug or trenched 2 spits deep, putting the Grass 
in the bottom of the trench. If you are going 
to have the grounds laid out and planted to 
any plan, the Grass could be buried as the work 
progresses. In any case, by using a little judg¬ 
ment in utilising the turf, you will find that 
w'hat now seems to be an advancing foe will be 
turned into a friend. That is as I see your 
query.—W. H. 

9815.— Anemones failing.— These are 
like all cultivated flowers—every plant cannot 
be reckoned on to do well permanently. I fancy 
that the injury is often done at blooming time, 
when the w’eather happens to be hot and dry. 
The tubers get weakened, and then later on are 
attacked by dry rot. A good watering at that 
time would probably be helpful. It is, however, 
very easy in the case of this flow'er to repair 
losses by means of seedlings that are easily 
raised. The easiest way is to make a piece of 
ground fine and level early in April, and water 
it w'ell if the weather is dry; cover with fine 
soil and shade w'ith an old mat. The plants 
can be moved in October, and will mostly bloom. 
—Byfleet. 

9790. —Best fancy Pansies.— The follow¬ 
ing are, in my estimation, the 12 best fancy 
Pansies of 1888, and the 12 best of 1889 1888 

varieties : Alex. Borthwick, And. Gray, Charm¬ 
ing Swrcet Jessie, Donald Morrison, Lord Bute, 
Mag. R. S. Cocker, Mag. A. Scott, Mrs. John 
Ellis, Neil Leiteh, Robt. Jamieson, Sir Jas. 
King, Wm. Caldwell. 1889 varieties : Agnes T. 
Barrowman, David Strachan, Geo. Anderson, 
Henry Poison, John Muir, John Jas. Ashton, 
Miss Henderson, Jessie Jamieson, Mrs. Free¬ 
land, Mrs. Skinner, Mrs. L. Carnegie, Robt. 
Craw'. For the benefit of “ Pansy Fancier ” I 
append six varieties of 1890 which have come 
under my notice, and which have received 
numerous first-class certificates. The varieties 
alluded to are as follows : Henry Hamilton, Jas. 
Campbell, Lord Hamilton, Mrs. J. Inglis Scott, 
Mrs. Aitkinson, and Mrs. Lister.—J. L. 

9881 .— Plants for a shaded wall.— Plant the 
Emerald Gem Ivy.— E. H. 

-Try a Magnolia for your wall, or if this does not 

(frow quickly enough for you, have half-a-dozen of the more 
striking varieties of Ivy, many of which are really very 
beautiful, and would soon conceal its naked ugliness.— 
—A. G. Butler. 

9844 —Iris firermanica.— These are easily proj>a- 
gated by division now.—E. II. 

9859.— Treatment of Lily of the Valley.— 
It is best to remove Lily of the Valley occasionally if fine 
blossoms are desired, as when left for years in one spot 
the growth gets very thick and the flowers come smaller. 
—E. H. 

9853.— Moss on a lawn-tennis ground.— Scratch 
the turf over with an iron rake, and give a top-dressing of 
rich soil. As the lawn has only just been laid down the 
turf must have been badly selected ; but the scarifying 
and top-dressing will make it right.—E. H. 

9708.— Phlox Drummondi and Pansies.— Sow, 
sav, about the 15th of February in pans and boxes. Place 
in a gentle heat. As soon as you can handle the seedlings 
prick them off intoboxesorpans; gradually hardening them 
off till you plant them out in May. To be effective, plant 
them about 9 inches by 12 inches apart, ■ JJy sowing your 
Pansies now and treating as above, you will have them in 
fine bloom by the end of June.—J. L. 


HARDY PLANTS IN POTS. 

Having in Gardening, Jan. 18th (page 645), 
given a list of plants suitable for pot culture, 
although usually grown in open ground, I have 
received several letters asking for an extended 
list, and as in the first list I confined myself 
chiefly to plants that flower very early in the 
year, I w'ill now' add some that w'ill carry on the 
season, w'ith the object of giving a succession of 
bloom through the greatest part of the year, as 
it is evident from several of the letters that the 
waiters are compelled to cultivate their hardy 
plants in pots, for the purpose of decorating 
cemeteries, graveyards, balconies, Ac., w hen the 
planting-out system cannot be carried out. 

Aquilegias, or Columbines, have been greatly 
improved of late years, not only by the intro¬ 
duction from foreign countries, but also by 
hybridising these w'ith the older members of the 
Columbine family, so that we get not only more 
graceful flowers, as in A. coerulea and its allies, 
but brighter and more varied colours. Sow the 
seed in boxes early in spring, and in May plant 
the seedlings out on a good open piece of land, 
and they w ill make fine plants for potting the 
following winter. 

Campanula persioifolia alba is a lovely 
plant for any purpose, and succeeds admirably 
in pots if lifted in good clumps at this time of 
ear and placed in a cold frame. The spikes of 
loom range from 2 feet to 3 feet in height, 
clothed with pearly-w'hite blooms, that are 
splendid for bouquets if wired singly. 

Carnations, Cloves, and Piuotees, if layered 
or struck from cuttings, and planted out until 
they get strong, may be potted up, either singly 
if required in small pots, or three pl&uts may oe 
put in a pot 10 inches in diameter. Good drain¬ 
age is indispensable, and a light, sandy loam, with 
leaf-mouldor well-rotted manure, W'ill grow them 
to perfection Great care should be taken to 
clear the soil of wireworms, as they are very 
destructive to all kinds of Carnations. 

Siebold’s Plantain Lily (Funkia Sieboldi) is 
elegant as a pot plant, the foliage being good and 
the flowers very sweet. The variegated-leaved 
varieties, such as F. ovata, F. uiarginata, Ac., 
are very effective. They succeed best in good 
stiff soil, and may be kept for several years in 
medium-sized pots; they are increased by 
division. 

Geum cocci nkum is a very bright and pretty 
flower, and readily increased by seed sown in the 
open ground in spring, and, as soon as large 
enough, planted out I foot apart. They will 
develop fine plants for potting by the following 
w'inter. 

Harpalium rioidum and Helianthus multi- 
florus are beautiful members of the very popular 
family of Sunflowers, the former being single, 
with rich yellow petals and very dark centre, 
and the latter has very double yellow' flowers, 
produced in great abundance. Roots lifted 
and potted now' w'ould make a fine display in 
summer. 

Hyacinthus candicans is a noble plant, 
with large bulbous roots. They should be 
potted at once and kept in a cold frame, and in 
summer may be set in the open air. The foliage 
is very effective, and the tlow r er-spikes range 
from 3 feet to 4 feet high, with pure-white bell- 
shaped flow'ers, tipped with green. The illustra¬ 
tion on page 703 shows the shape of flow'er and 
habit of plant. 

Mi mulus cardinat, is is one of an excellent 
family of plants that succeed well in pots, and 
they delight in light, rich soil and plenty of 
moisture. The common Musk, Mimulus mos- 
chatus is too well know'll to need any description. 

Phlox verna and P. subulata are beautiful 
members of an extensive family. They may be 
propagated readily by cuttings and grown on 
into bushy plants, w'hen, if potted up, they will 
make a very striking display of rosy-pink 
flowers, every little shoot being completely 
covered with bloom, and they will last for yeais 
if plunged in the open ground after they cease 
flow’ering. 

Solomon’s Seal. —One of the handsomest of 
hardy plants, and of the easiest culture, grow¬ 
ing freely in almost auy kind of soil. It forms 
strong fleshy roots, which should be lifted now 
that they are at rest and potted in rather stiff 
soil, and then placed in a cold frame and allow'ed 
to grow naturally the first year ; but after the 
roots get well established in the pots, it may be 
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brought earlier into bloom by putting the pots 
in gentle heat about Christmas, when its tall, 
arched spike9 are 9ure to be much prized, even 
when the most rare exotic plants are plentiful. 

Ranunculuses are very pretty for small 
pots, the roots of which can be obtained in a 
dry state in the autumn, when they should be 



Hvacinthm eandieans. Showing habit of plant 
and flower. 


potted in rather light sandy soil and set in cold 
frame, giving very little water, until they start 
to grow away freely. 

Schizostylis coccinea is a very pretty late 
flowering plant that, by reason of its producing 
its scarlet spikes of bloom when the frosts begin 
to get rather severe, is liable to get cut otf or 
blemished ; it is, therefore, just the sort of 
plant for pot culture, as it flowers freely with¬ 
out any artificial heat. The underground stems, 
that spread out like Couch Grass, increase 
rapidly. 

Veronica Hendersoni is another valuable 
plant for late flowering, and if placed under 
glass in autumn will continue to blossom nearly 
all the winter. It is readily increased by cut¬ 
tings, and may be had in bloom at various 
periods of the year ; but I find it most useful 
as a winter flowering plant, and to insure this 
we cut the plants down close in spring after 
t hey cease to flower ; they develop a fine head 
of shoots by the autumn, covered with buds, 
ready to start into flower. 

Violas, in many varieties, make excellent 
pot plants. I find the self colours most 
effective. Voung plants that were struck from 
cuttings in autumn are potted up now, and will 
l>e in full bloom by May. 

James Groom, OoMporf. 


9900. — Improving a garden soil.— 

You do not want any leaf-mould or bone-meal, 
and I should say the gardener was humbugging 
you. The ground ought to have been laid up in 
rough ridges for the winter for the frost to get 
at it. Have it w’ell trenched at once, working 
in plenty of strawy manure, ashes, &c., below, 
and road-sweepings, burnt rubbish, and sail, 
tine ashes, or any light material near the sur¬ 
face. A lot of it might be burnt with small 
coal with the best results.—B. C. R. 

- Improving a garden soil of nearly an 

acre is no slight undertaking. A stiffloam can be 
very freely dressed. A cartload of sand to a 
rod would not hurt it, and 4 yards of lime or 
8 yards of lime rubbish, and eight or ten good 
loads of manure. The lime, however, should 
not be applied where Camellias and Rhododen- 
drens or Kalmias are intended to be planted. 
If there is not good natural drainage the land 
should be first drained at a depth guided by the 
average thickness of the soil—say, just below 
t he depth of single or double trenching, as the 
case may be.—C. E., Lypr+^fterji*. 
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BRUSSELS SPROUTS AND EARLY 
CAULIFLOWERS. 

9683.—Any of the leading varieties of Brussels 
Sprouts advertised are good. Perhaps the 
largest of any is the Aigburth. Whether size is 
the object in view or not, I leave to the cultiva¬ 
tor ; the treatment is the same. These plants 
need a long, free growth to give the best results, 
it being necessary that nearly all growth be 
made before the autumn. The seed should be 
sown in a cold frame by the end of February, 
covering lightly with sandy soil. Directly the 
plants show above the surface, give plenty of 
air to maintain a stocky growth, avoiding any¬ 
thing like lankiness of the stems, which only 
tends to weaken their after growth. When the 
plants are large enough to handle, prick them 
out in another cold frame, using this time a 
shallow one, so that the plants are near to the 
glass. Failing a cold frame, a temporary one 
can be made with boards or turf, over which can 
be placed some lights. If a 2-inch thickness of 
rotted manure be laid on the bottom of the 
frame, over which a 2-inch thickness oT soil is 
spread into the manure, the roots will run, thus 
providing to each plant a good ball cf earth, 
which, if carefully removed for planting, will be 
of service in preventing a check to growth. 
When the plants are about 4 inches high they 
should be put out into their permanent quarters, 
which should be an open piece of ground, having 1 
been previously deeply dug or trenched, adding 
manure freely if not in good condition. Draw 
deep drills 2 feet apart, in the same manner as 
for Peas. At the bottom of these, with a trowel, 
put out the plants 2 feet apart. The advantage 
of the drills is twofold. In the case of very 
dry weather setting in after planting, the plants 
are so much more benefited by watering in the 
drills ; and, in the case of cold east winds con¬ 
tinuing after planting, the soil at the sides shel¬ 
ters the plants a good bit. Almost every seed 
firm have their own special early Cauliflower, 
but for general use Early London is first-rate. 
The best plan to obtain a stock of the best 
plants is to sow in August the year previous, or 
early in September is soon enough for the 
southern counties. When large enough, put the 
plants in 3-inch pots, or prick them into a cold 
frame where they will W’inter well, and should 
be planted out 22 inches apart, in drills, in the 
same manner os advised for Brussels Sprouts, 
choosing a favourable position on a well-shel¬ 
tered border, and facing the south, if possible, 
at the end of February or early in March. In 
the case of a sharp frost, cover the plants with 
an inverted flower-pot. In this manner, early 
Cauliflowers can be had sooner than by sowing 
the seed in the spring. The middle of February 
is a good time to do this, sowing in a box, which 
place in a gentle heat; a vinery just started will 
suffice for heat. Either pot oft* the plants as 
soon as large enough, or prick them off into other 


moving this part, as many persons do, early in 
the autumn, with an idea of assisting the growth 
of the Sprouts, a great mistake is made, as this 
causes the stem to decay by exposing the injured 
part to fro3t and rain. A constant removal of 
all decayed leaves as they appear is a means of 
preserving the Sprouts longer in good condition 


9817. — Growing Tomatoes. — Do not 

pinch the points of the plants out above the 
trusses; for if healthy and strong, as they 
should be, they will go on growing and fruiting 
all the w’ay up. I know that some recommend 
the practice ; but it is a bad one, and causes 
loss of time, space, and fruits. A healthy 
Tomato-plant throws a truss of bloom on the 
main stem beyond every third leaf, and a side- 
shoot or lateral just below. Now', if you let 
the main stem grow on unchecked, another 
truss will appear beyond the third leaf again, 
from 6 inches to 1 foot farther up, according to 
circumstances ; but if you pinch it out, and let 
the laterals go, this not only robs the truss 
above more than the main stem would do, but 
will not show the first fruit until five or six 
leaves have l>een formed, and the shoots grow 
much longer than the main one, as well as nave 
taken more time about it. Pinch out all the 
laterals vigorously and persistently, and, if the 
plants are well-nourished, they will go on 
growing and fruiting to the top. Towards the 
end of the season—say, about six w’eeks before 
you want your crop to finish—pinch out the 
points by all means and shorten back the 
foliage, and thus throw all the strength 
of tnc plants into perfecting and ripening 
the fruit. The plants in the large house at 
Chiswick are not stopped until about 12 feet 
high, and letter results could not possibly be 
obtained.—B. C. R. 

- “Inexperienced” should not stop his 

Tomatoes at all, as they succeed much better if 
grown on the single-stein system, that consists 
of keeping all the side-shoots pinched off directly 
they appear, and only allowing the leading shoot 
to extend, for after the plants begin to fruit 
and the growth gets checked by swelling ofl‘ 
the crop, the joints made will be very short, and 
as blooms appear at every joint, there is no 
difficulty in getting plenty of fruit on a plant, 
even without any stopping of leader at all.— 
J. G. H. 

9SS4.—Early Pea^ and Potatoes, and late 
frosts.- -After February the front will not do much hann 
to Peas ; but Potatoes will suffer if frosted, and, of course, it 
delays the crop, and if early Potatoes are cut back much 
it injures the crop. 1 have seen earlv Potatoes cut back 
in June, and the crop was spoiled, the produce being all 
small.—E. H. 


WILSON’S ASH LEAF KIDNEY POTATO. 
Thf. Potato under notice I have grown for seven 
years. It is undoubtedly the best of the Ash- 
leaf section, and is an enormous cropper and 
very fine in quality, both in a young state and 
w’hen matured. It is an especial favourite here. 



Wilson’s Ashleaf Kidney Potato. 


boxes, returning to a gentle heat—say 50 degs. 
—for a few' days ; then gradually harden them 
off in frames, afterwards planting them out as 
previously directed. When the plants are grow¬ 
ing freely, a thorough soaking of the roots w'ith 
liquid-manure will assist growth very much; 
afterwards the Brussels Sprouts should be 
lightly earthed up. By the middle of October 
the Sprouts should be ready to gather, always 
starting to do this at the bottom of the plant, 
leaving the*centre or crowm to the last, as in re 


Five years ago I had a trial of the Asldeaf's (got 
together 11 so-called varieties); but Wilson’s 
fairly and honestly beat the lot; so I grow 
none else, always lifting the whole crop the first 
w'eek in August and thus escape the disease. 

R. Gilbert, Bnryhley. 


9725.—Tomatoes in a greenhouse.— 

Sow' the seeds now' on the surface of 6-inch 
pots, filled to W’ithin A inch of the rim with 
sandy soil, giving .the seeds a gentle coveii ig 

urigiral from 
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of the same sort of soil; then give a gentle 
watering through a fine-rosed pot, and then 
place a sheet of glass over the pots, and put 
them in a greenhouse, maintaining a temperature 
of 55 degs. or 60 degs. Before the plants become 
weakly, they must he put near the glass, but 
still in the same heat; and when they have 
developed the first pair of leaves, they should 
be potted in pairs in 6-incli pots, and grown 
steadily on. riant these into borders in the 
greenhouse where they are intended to fruit as 
soon as they are about 12 or 14 inches high. 
When planted out they should have Btakes put 
to them according to head room at disposal, and 
then trained up on wires along the roof. All 
side-shoots must be rubbed off when in a bad 
state. If your correspondent requires any more 
information, I should be pleased to give it.— 
Sidney L. Browne. 

9807. — Making an Asparagns bed.— 

A stiff, clayey soil is not well suited to the 
growth of this esculent, and must be improved. 
This should be begun at once. Take out the 
soil 2 feet deep and from 6 feet to 8 feet wide. 
Lay the clay out thinly in as large lumps as 
possible, so that wind and frost may get well 
hold of it. The next thing is to get some light 
material, and there is nothing better than 
decayed garden refuse ; but leaf-soil, old mould 
from the potting-bench, wood-ashes, or river 
Band will do, and a good sprinkling of sea-sand, 
although not absolutely necessary, will certainly 
do good. Put this in the bottom of the bed, 
a foot in depth, and early in March, if possible, 
take an opportunity when the clay is drying of 
breaking the lumps iu pieces, and, beginning at 
one end, mix it with the collected material, so 
as to bring the bed level with the surface of 
the ground. If plants are used the lied will, of 
course, come into bearing earlier than if seeds 
are sown ; but I am rather in favour of the 
latter method, as being more sure. They should j 
be sown towards the end of March in drills 
18 inches apart, and the young plants thinned 
out to the same distance. A bed made in this 
way will last a number of years.—J. C. B. 

ROSES. 

FORCING EARLY ROSES. 

Those who require Roses as early in the year as 
they can l>e had by forcing, should grow the 
plants in pots, as by so doing it is not only a 
more certain way of getting them, but a larger 
number of better blooms will be obtained. I 
am W'riting chiefly for amateurs and others with 
small gardens. Those who can devote a whole 
house to the production of early Roses should 
be better able to take care of themselves. It 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon those 
who are not experienced in forcing early Roses 
that if thoroughly satisfactory results are to be 
obtained, the plants must have a season of rest as 
well as one of growth. When they are planted out 
it is not often that the plants can get a good rest, 
because there are generally other subjects in the 
same house that need less air and more warmth 
when the Roses should be resting. For that 
reason those that are required to bo forced early 
into flower should be grown in pots, which will 
admit of their being taken into the open-air 
ear ly in the summer. If the plants are then 
pruned (if they want it), and the roots attended 
to if necessary, the plants may remain out-of- 
doors until the end of Octol>er. Under this 
treatment they will get the re3t they so much 
require, and tinder ordinary treatment will pro¬ 
duce a good number of fair-sized blooms in 
January and February, if they are required so 
early. I may, however, remark here that only 
the 

Tea-scented Roses are suitable for such early 
blooming, and the earlier in the year they are 
brought into flower, the less number and smaller 
the blooms will be. But the size of the indi¬ 
vidual blossoms is only a secondary considera¬ 
tion with some people. When such is the case, 
they may be placed in a dry temperature of 55 
degs. early in December, with a few degs. less at 
night. On no accountshould these plants for early 
flowering be pruned in the autumn. The 
earliest blooms are always produced by the 
short, well hardened shoots that are made 
towards the end of the summer, and as they 
will have been formed in the open air, the 
certainty of their flowering is pretty well 
secured; whereas, if stock had iremained 
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under glass they would flower in the autumn. 
There is no reason for anyone to have plants 
that are too large for their houses. They may 
be grown in pots from 8 inches to 12 inches in 
diameter, large enough to produce as many 
flowers as would satisfy the wants of most 
people. If at any time they get too large they 
may be cut back when they are taken out of the 
house in the summer. The best time to repot 
the plants is early in August. Those in 12-inch 
pots may remain undisturbed for two years 
without repotting if they are given some liquid- 
manure to stimulate the roots. I do not like to 
remove all the old soil from the roots when they 
are repotted. If half of it is shaken away that 
is enough. Under the treatment here described 
the same plants will last for years without 
requiring larger pots. The present is a good 
time to commence preparing plants for next 
season. They should be obtained in 6-inch pots, 
and if they are full of roots they should be put 
into others one size larger. In any case they 
should be attended to again at the end of the 
summer. Such as require more root space 
should have it. Do not be tempted to prune 
the plants but a very little imtil they are as large 
as they are wanted. If any of them make a 
long strong shoot it may be reduced to half its 
length early in the summer ; except to thin out 
the weak spray growth at the same time, this is 
all the attention they want in that direction. 
During the time the plants stand in the open 
air, it is a good plan to plunge the pots to their 
rims in a bed of coal-ashes. J. C. C. 


9865. — Planting standard Roses.— 

These should have been planted before 
Christinas, and the sooner they are in now the 
better. Prepare the soil by trenching and 
inauuring. It is scarcely possible to make the 
soil too good for Roses. Do not bury the roots 
too deeply, but press the soil well around the 
roots. Stake at once and mulch with manure, 
but the latter should not touch the stems. 
Prune the branches back to three buds first 
week in April.—E. H. 

- “ W. H. J.” should plant his standard 

Roses without a moment's delay, well pre¬ 
paring the soil previously. At Kilbum the land 
is probably heavy, requiring a 4-inch layer of 
brick-rubbish 18 inches below the surface, the n 
cart in plenty of good cow-manure and mix with 
loam or partially burnt clay, and plant in free 
turfy loam, mixed with a little well-rotted 
manure, and let every plant have support If 
in a square or circular bed, they are letter tied 
to a rail secured to a central and two end up¬ 
rights, which should be charred from the 
bottom to 3 inches above the ground-level, and 
they will last several years without injuring the 
plants. A good nurseryman can best advise i s 
to reliable sorts for such a locality.—C. E., 
Lyme jReyvi. 

9877.— Rose Celine Fores tier.— Leave it unpruned 
and there will be plenty of flowers.—E. li. 

- It is late to ask about pruning for this 

Rose, and it is difficult to judge of what may be 
the matter with it unless you describe its con- 
dit ion. Is it affected with green-fly, or are the 
growths spindly? I have found this a free- 
growing and healthy form. Most of the Tea 
and Noisette Roses are much improved by a 
mixture of bone-dust and charcoal with the 
earth in w'hich they are planted, and possibly 
your plant may want a little stimulating.—A. G. 
Butler. 

- This Rose will not endure hard pruning, 

nor will it do much good unless it makes 
vigorous growth. Some people make a mistake 
in dealing with this class of Roses during the 
summer. To save time they cut away the long 
shoots instead of securing them to the wall; in 
doing so they cut away the very growth that is 
the most likely to flower. The system of pruning 
required is very simple. The strongest of the 
summer growths should be preserved, and at the 
winter pruning as much of the old wood as can 
be spared should be cut out. Under this treat¬ 
ment I have never known this Rose fail to 
flower.—J. C. C. 

9890.— Roses ill pots. —You may prune 
your plant of E. Y. Teas now’, but it will flower 
much later if you do so ; and remember it is an 
indifferent grower. The less it is pruned w'hen 
confined to a pot the better. W. A. Richard¬ 
son is a capital Rose for a pot, if the roots are 
not too much restricted for space. If your 


plant has three or four strong shoots it should 
have a pot 10 inches in diameter. Take it into 
the greenhouse now, but do not prune it. Next 
November cut out the w’eakly growth and train 
the longest shoots to neat stakes ; at the same 
time give the roots more room if they w’ant it. 
Mildew is a white mouldy substance.—J. C. C. 

9861.— Marechal Nlel Rose In a pot.—IC this 
Hose is pruned back close at this season there will be but 
few flowers, as they are produced mostly on the young 
wood of the previous year, and the stronger these shoots 
are the less shortening will be required.—E. H. 

- Your Rose will do but little good in 

a 5-iuch pot. Do not prune it, but get it put 
into another pot 10 inches in diameter at once. 
Do not look for any flowers this year ; but take 
care of the new growth and train it under the 
glass, within 12 inches of it. The growth 
made this year will flower next.—J. C. G. 

9906.— Striking: cuttings of Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses. —If you take off the cut¬ 
tings and insert them at once on bottom-heat 
you will certainly lose them. Better cut the 
shoots into lengths of about 8 inches and plant 
them in a fairly shady border in the open, but 
you must not expect a great number of the cut¬ 
tings to grow. As your plants have only been 
so recently potted 1 advise you to prune them 
at the end of this month (February), and not 
take them into the greenhouse until a month 
later.—J. C. C. 

9886.— Rose Niphetos.— In November, 
1888, there was not more than one variety of 
this Rose in commerce ; but in the spring of last 
year a new climbing variety was introduced. 
You evidently have the original Rose under this 
name. It is not usually recognised as a climber, 
but if you have patience w’ith it, it will reach to 
the top of a wall or trellis 6 feet high. To get 
it to do this you must only cut out the weak 
spray grow th, and leave the long shoots their 
W’hole length. A more satisfactory plan, how¬ 
ever, will be to get the new climbing variety, 
and put it in in the place of the old one. If you 
treat it properly I am sure you will not be dis¬ 
appointed with it.—J. C. C. 

9904.— Treatment of Tea Roses In pots.—I 

think you are unnecessarily anxious about your Roses. 
The bones are no doubt the cause of the mouldy appear¬ 
ance, which will probably pass away as the weather get* 
dry. However, it will do no harm if this fungoid growth 
does not increase, and vou do not keep the soil too wet.— 
J. C. C. 


9889.— Carnations and Picotees.— 

These should be cultivated both in pots and 
planted out in the open garden. If it is in¬ 
tended to grow blooms for exhibition, some of 
the very best varieties should be grow’n in pots. 
It does not matter w’hether the plants are in¬ 
tended for sale or not—they must be grown all 
the same way. All the leading growers will be 
potting their plants for exhibition in March ; I 
start the first w’eek in that month. Place tw'o 
strong plants in a 9-inch pot, or two weakly ones 
in an 8-inch ; use for potting material four parts 
loam, one decayed manure, one leaf-mould, and 
some sharp sand. When the plants are potted, 
place them in au open position out-of-doors. 
Propagate from layers in July and August.— 
J. l). E. 

9827.— Dividing: gardens. —A hedge of 
common Laurel is generally used as a dividing 
line l>etweeii gardens when a careen is required ; 
and, all points considered, it is, perhaps, the best 
If the line is required to take up as little space 
in width as possible, two or three w’ires may be 
stretched along the whole length, to which the 
Laurels may be trained. On no account do I 
advise you to plant fruit-trees. They would be 
a constant source of annoyance between neigh¬ 
bours respecting the fruit they bore.—J. C. C. 

- If you plant Myrobella Plum, about 

twelve to the yard, in a space about 9 inches 
wide, by constantly clipping you can grow a 
green wall just as you li ke. I have seen than 
6 feet high, 9 inches thick, and I have them 
myself 3 feet high by 9 inches thick ; but they 
must be kept cut back. This is to me the only 
advantage over Quicks. It grows quicker, will 
stand cutting back, and grows close down to the 
ground, which is an advantage. If tall plants 
are bought, in two years you ought to have a 
fence 6 feet high, when it must be kept square 
on top.—H. P. Thomas. 

- A hedge formed of Privet will make a good perma¬ 
nent screen to divide the two gardens, provided that it is 
kept well clipped in, so as not to grow scraggy. Or if you 
prefer something prettier, try Laurustinus. If you choose 
the espalier plan, Pyres japonica (mixed red and white) 
would have a pretty effect. —^..-.(^-BrTLF.R. 
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HARDY CLEMATISES AND THEIR USES. 

The uses to which these plants may be applied 
ate exceedingly various. They may be trained 
ou arches over a walk (see annexed illustration), 
in which way they look exceedingly handsome, 
up snaggy poles, either singly or several together, 
to form pillar plants, or t hey may be allowed to 
scramble over masses of rockwork or rootwork. 
They may be festooned, or they may be trained 
over verandahs, or fastened to walls or trellis- 
work, or led over ornamental iron supports as 
single standard specimens for lawns, or in beds. 
In either way and in every way they are found 
to be thoroughly effective os tlowering plants, 
many of them, indeed, and especially those of 
the true Jackmani type, being capable of pro¬ 
ducing a startling impression in consequence of 
the gorgeous masses in which their rich Tyrian 
hues are displayed. One of the most useful 
purposes to which these Clematises could be 
put would be to drape a mural ruin or to cover 
an unsightly bank or slope. They will grow in 
almost any situation if the soil is not absolutely 
deficient of food, or if the roots of other plants 
do not rob them of a fair supply of nutriment ; 


and a lasting lied should Ih\ when first made 
up, about 5 feet high at the back aud nearly 
4 feet in front. The length of time the heat 
will last depends upon the preparation and 
nature of the material aud the size of the bed ; 
it may vary front one to three months, a large 
one lasting much longer than a small one. A 
good mixture is equal parts of manure and 
leaves, or manure and tan. If manure alone is 
used, it must be very carefully prepared, or it 
will over-heat and burn.—B. C. K. 


PERNS. 

WORK IN THE FERNERY. 

It is rather early yet to commence repotting 
established Ferns. Young plants or any that 
require shifting on into larger pots may be | 
potted at any season of the year, provided they 
are grown in a temperature high enough to keep 
them in active growth. But where the plants 
are in a dormant state they should not be dis¬ 
turbed at the root during the winter months. 
Any plants that have got into an unhealthy 
condition and require to nave the old soil shaken 


scale and black tlirips arc the greatest 
eueuiies to Ferns. In cleansing them from 
scale great care should be taken that the 
. spawn is not left behind, aud the plants 
should be held over a pail or some other recep¬ 
tacle to catch all the insects as they are brushed 
off. After the plants have been cleaned the 
I surface of the soil in the pots should be removed. 

, It is very difficult to thoroughly eradicate thrips. 

I Most of the sorts that are subject to this pest 
can be sponged, but this requires to be done three 
or four times, allowing only a day or two to 
elapse between each operation. Green-fly will 
often make its appearance in the spring, especi¬ 
ally on Adiantums ; but if the plants are in a 
healthy condition they will not suffer, and the 
fly will disappear as the growth of the plant 
becomes matured. Where Ferns are planted 
out a little of the surface-soil should be removed 
after everything has been properly cleaucd, and 
replaced by a good covering of fresh compost, 
taking care to work it well round the stems of 
such sorts as the Pterises, Aspleniunis, Ac., 
w hich, as they advance in growth, produce roots 
above the surface. I believe that Ferns fre¬ 
quently get into a weak state through the expo- 



Oi’R Rivdkrs' Illustrations : Cleinatis-cov e red aivhe* in Djuinersfleld Gardens, Hants. Engraved for G arpkxixq Illi stratro 
from a photograph sent by Mr. K. Mason Good. 


and in such situations nothing would lie required 
but to throw' down a few' tree-roots or rough 
branches for them to scramble over. Thus 
planted, a layer of manure worked in annually 
with the fork, and a supply of water in very 
dry weather, would secure a good result. Again, 
they rank amongst the noblest of ornaments for 
low walls, trellises, Ac., to which they must 
necessarily in the first instance be nailed or 
tied; but once firmly fixed, they should be 
allowed to fall dow*n in rich, picturesque masses. 
Probably, however, the simplest and grandest 
use that could lie made of them would be to 
plant them on large masses of rockwork, giving 
them a good depth of rich, light, and sandy 
earth, and allowing their shoots to fall over the 
face of the blocks without any training or prun¬ 
ing. We shall find among the varieties of the 
Viticella and Jackmani types those kinds of 
Clematis w’hich are especially adapted for 
bedding-out for summer and autumn flowering. 
A list of names would be superfluous, as the 
catalogues of t rade growers of the plants abound 
with reliable kinds, old and new, for every pur¬ 
pose. B. 

9687.— Making- and management of 
hot-bed. —A good rule is to m ake the heap of 
manure a foot larger all i/unj^l^in 


! from the roots should not be disturbed until 
they begin to start into growth, and the same 
remark applies to those that are to lie divided 
I or are to have their roots reduced. A great 
j deal may be done, how ever, in the way of pre¬ 
paring plants for what is to lie done later on. 
In the first place, it is necessary to take care of 
any delicate species, especially if they happen 
to be over-potted. Although I do not believe 
in drying I eras off too much, yet it is necessary 
to w’ater very sparingly those that have lost 
most of their fronds. Many Ferns which are 
considered evergreen lose a great many of their 
old fronds just before they start into fresh 
grow th in the spring. It will be all the better 
I to preserve the old fronds as much as possible, 
but all that are too far decayed should be re¬ 
moved, and dense growing sorts should lie 
cleaned to prevent anything coming in contact 
with the young fronds, and which may cause 
them to damp off while they are in a young and 
tender state. Much w'ill depend upon careful 
attention to Ferns just at this season of the 
year. If thoroughly cleansed from any 

Insect pests while they are in u dormant 
state, it will save a lot of trouble later on, 
and w ill also prevent the fronds being damaged 
w'hile in an immature state either by the 
insect or liy the cleaning. Of insect pests, 


sure of that portion of the stem whence youi g 
roots are produced. Under natural conditions 
this want is provided for by the accumulation 
of leaves, Ac., a point which is not alwaysliorne 
in mind by those who cultivate Ferns. A. 


HARDY FERNS INDOORS. 

I AM afraid 44 W. H. M.” misuses his w'ords, or 
at least does not use them in the same manner 
as a gardener would. He wants to know if 
there is any kind of Tree-Fern or Palm wdiich 
he can grow in a cool frame ? Now, if by the 
word frame I am to understand the word as 
most gardeners understand it, why, then I 
should say, No, there is not anything that would 
have an opportunity of show ing its character ; 
but if 1 am to understand by the word frame 
that “ \V. H. M.” has his hardy Ferns arranged 
in a house, and w'ould like a Tree-Fern to give 
diversity to the arrangements, why, this alters 
the case, and I should say Yes, and would advise 
him to grow both a Tree-Fern and a Palm, but the 
former should be purchased as a good specimen, 
because the stem is so many years forming in 
this country that it W'ould be hoping against 
hope to Bee it build itself up. Dicksonia ant- 
arc tica is the one I should recommend. It 
frequently is envifldgttl^nf! snow on the T&s- 
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manian mountains, so that it may be quite 
trusted to maintain its own under glass in thin 
country. I should advise “ W. H. M.” to 
invest in a stem about 4 feet high, and if he 
can obtain one recently imported, it will come 
cheaper, and he will have the more pleasure 
in seeing it develop its beauties ; only be sure 
to get a live one. Amongst the feathery- 
leaved Palms none can equal the Kentias. Of 
these I should advise him to get K. Fosteriana ; 
but if a slow grower is wanted, get K. sapida. 
This latter plant I should advise him to purchase 
of some size, or it will take a long time to pro¬ 
duce any effect—in the young state it is so very 
slow-growing. J. Jarvis. 


9782. — Hardy Ferns for a show.— 

“ Scotia ” will find the following varieties suit¬ 
able and of good quality for competition at 
any show: Athyrium Filix-foemina cristatum, 
Scolopendrium vulgare crispum, Polystichum 
proliferum, Adiantuin Capillus-Veneris, Lastrea 
Filix-mas cristata, Osmunda regalis cristata, 
and Onoclea sensibilis.—S. P. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

TREATMENT OF CYCLAMENS AND 
PRIMULAS IN SUMMER. 

9679. —When both these plants have done 
flowering—say in April—they should be removed 
toa cold frame, first cutting off the old leaves from 
the base of the Primulas, and keeping them 
rather drier at the root for a month or so. At 
that time they should be repotted (if they 
flowered in 6-inch pots this season they may l»e 
returned again to the same), first washing the 
pots. Shake nearly all the soil from the roots, 
so that fresli may be given each for next season’s 
growth. This may consist of loam in three 
parts to one of leaf-soil, adding to this one 
quarter of a part of partly-decayed yet dried 
cow-dung, using it in pieces the si/e of Hazel Nuts, 
adding a liberal quantity of coarse sand. Pot 
the plants firmly to induce short leaf-stems and 
stronger flower - spikes. A stocky growth 
should be the aim of the cultivator rather th*m 
gros3, lanky foliage, above which the flower- 
trusses can hardly rise. Keep the frame 
close for a few days after potting, afterwards 
give plenty of air, and during the month of 
August and the early part of September the 
lights should be drawn off the plants entirely, 
so that they will have the benefit of night dews, 
replacing the lights in the morning. When the 
flower-spikes show above the foliage during Sep¬ 
tember the plants should have a light position 
in the greenhouse as near to the glass as pos¬ 
sible. All flower-spikes appearing before this 
date should be pinched out, as Primulas in 
flower before the early part of October are 
hardly wanted. If the frame stands l>ehind a 
north wall during the summer it will save the 
trouble of shading, as the sun should not shine 
directly upon the plants during the summer 
months. Primulas should not be overwatered 
at the roots at any time of the year, or they 
will be liable to rot off at the collar suddenly. 
Cyclamens should not l>e allowed to become dry 
at the roots often after they have done flowering, 
or the foliage will be injured. It is not advisable 
to dry them off, as the foliage is better kept in 
a healthy state. Many of the old leaves w ill 
die oft’ naturally before all the new leaves are 
formed. Direotly the plants show signs of 
making new roots they should be repotted. 
Those at present in 3-inch pots should be 
shifted into 5-inch ones ; those already in that 
size should have much of the old soil removed 
from the roots, placing them into 0-inch pots. 
Syringe the foliage in the afternoon of each 
day, keep the roots well supplied with water, 
admit abundance of air to the plants, shade 
from bright sun; a northern aspect for the 
frame will save this trouble. If any sign of 
green-fly show on the leaves, fumigate them 
with Tobacco-poper. E. 


9855. — Cinerarias drooping. — These 
showy greenhouse plants do not droop and die 
when they begin to flower unless the treatment 
has been radically wrong, and not knowing what 
the treatment of the plants has been it is im¬ 
possible to say. The roots may have been 
injured by soot-water or manure-water too 
strong. The drainage of the pots may be bad, 
and too much w’ater has injured the tips of the 
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rootlets. I grow and flow'er hundreds an¬ 
nually, and never lose a plant. It is an easily 
grown plant, either from offsets or seeds. The 
offsets from the base of the old stems should be 
taken off in J une or July and be planted in small 
pots, using sandy soil with a little leaf-mould. 
At the same time, or in May, if large plants are 
required seeds should be sown. They do best 
in frames, and not too freely exposed to the full 
sun. I shade with some light scrim during the 
hottest part of the day. The plants are grown 
on in frames all the summer and autumn, with 
the frame lights removed in favourable weather. 
The plants grow very freely indeed in the 
autumn, and require repotting several times in 
succession, as the roots nil the space allotted to 
them. The best potting-soil is four parts loam, 
one part leaf-mould, one decayed cow or stable- 
manure, and some sharp white sand. Mv plants 
grow very freely in the autumn in the cold 
frames. The entire collection this year is com¬ 
posed of propagated plants ; not one has shown 
any trace of weakness, and they are large speci¬ 
mens in 8-inch and 9-inch pots. The plants do 
best during the winter in a light span-roofed 
house oi pit, and it must be heated, as they do 
not stand any frost. The green-fly is a desperate 
enemy of the Cineraria, and attacks it at all 
times and seasons. The best way to destroy it 
is to fumigate with Tobacco-smoke, and it ought 
to be attacked on its first appearance. Indeed, 
I have seen plants positively killed before the 
flowers were fully open when this pest was 
allowed to work its will upon them.—J. I). E. 

9856.— Potting: Liliums.— In repotting 
Liliums the old stems should be wrenched out 
by their sockets, and in doing this the stem- 
roots must be removed ; if the old stems are de¬ 
cayed, the roots connected with them must also 
be decayed, but they retain life as long as the 
stems are green. All the roots attached to the 
bulbs should be retained, and the less they are 
disturbed, so much the better is it for the 
plants. If there is a mass of unhealthy roots, 
repot in a size larger.—J. D. E. 

9870. —Propagating: the blue Plum 
bagO. —In the spring, February to April or 
later, make use of the young side shoots, 2 inches 
or 3 inches long, taking them off with a heel, 
and inserting rather thickly in well-drained pots 
of sandy loam and leaf-mould, surfaced with 
ure sand. Plunge in a hot-bed of 70 degs., or 
eep close (in a box or small frame), moist, and 
shaded iu any warm house or pit. The plants 
succeed best in good loam, with a third or fourth 
of leaf-mould or old decayed manure, made 
firm about the roots. Give plenty of light and 
air and a genial warmth, and you can hardly 
fail.—B. G\ R. 

9873.— Growing Stephanotis for 
profit. —When well done, tnis plant pays to 
grow for cut-blooms ; but it must have a warm 
house. It does best planted out in a bed of peat 
and turfy loam, with a little bottom-heat be¬ 
neath it. The shoots should be trained thinly 
to get the wood well ripened, and be kept free 
from mealy-bug, which is often troublesome to 
this plant.—E. H. 

9829.— Growing Camellias.— The treat¬ 
ment has been radically wrong. In the first 
place, you should not have turned the plants 
out-of-doors before they had completed their 
growth; and, secondly, it was not wise to 
plunge them, as in our uncertain climate the 
roots are apt to suffer through excess of 
moisture. This has probably happened to your 
plants, and would account for the buds drop¬ 
ping. This year keep them indoors until 
August, and then, just as the buds form, put 
them in the open air in a sheltered situation, 
where they do not get the sun during the hottett 
portion of the day. Do not plunge the pots, but 
attend carefully to watering.—J. C. B. 

9788.— Seeds in a cold greenhouse.— 

It is rather early yet for sowdng seeds in an 
unheated structure. Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, 
and others may be raised here by-and-bye, but 
the eud of March or early part of April will be 
time enough to sow’ these wit hout any heat. All 
that can be done at present, I think, is to start 
a few hardy annuals, such as Sweet Peas, Corn¬ 
flowers, annual Chrysanthemums, Helichry.->ums, 
&c., and plant them out w'hen the weather 
improves. By this means you will get them in 
bloom somewhat earlier than if sown outside. 
Nearly all seeds, even of hardy plants, require 


a gentle warmth to get them up thus early ; it 
would pay you to rig up a simple propagator, on 
the lines of that described in Gardening for 
Jan. 11th, page 638. You might then sow' 
Stocks, Petunias, Verbenas, Lobelia, Snap¬ 
dragons, Pansies, Pentstemons, and a host of 
beautiful and useful things this month, and by 
the time they were up and pricked off they would 
require no heat but that of the sun. The first 
cost of such an arrangement is only a few shil¬ 
lings, and a few pence per week for oil will keep 
it going. I am sure you would find such a thing 
a source of endless profit and pleasure—in fact, 
no cold greenhouse is complete without one. As 
soon as your seeds were out of the way you could 
strike as many cuttings of Fuchsias, &c., in it 
as you please.—B. C. F. 

9867.— Heating a conservatory.— Thi 

may be done with coke, gas, or oil. Tne area 
is not large, but the great height w'ouhl necessi¬ 
tate more piping than a lower structure would 
require. Ib it a lean-to, and the height given 
the extreme at the back ? East is also a cold 
aspect, and would make some difference. Amount, 
of piping would also depend upon temperature 
required, but probably two rows of 3-inch all 
round—or round three sides at least—would 
suffice. To heat this gas would, of course, be 
somewhat more expensive than if a stove to bum 
coke or anthracite coal were used ; but would be 
less troublesome, and, with a suitable boiler, not 
too costly, I think.—B. C. R. 

0860.— Treatment of Tuberoses.— The Tuberose* 
should be placed in a house where there is a little heat 
This should have been done before; in fact, they would 
have been better under glass from the first.—E. H. 

- You should have asked the question 

before potting, for then you would hav$ saved 
time. I succeeded very well last year with 
these bulbs, ami I certainly did not grow them 
according to book, but potted in 6-inch pots, 
kept warm and nearly dry until they started ; 
then watered them freely until the spike 
appeared, when I removed them into a cool 
house. Thus grown, I found that the flowe¬ 
sterns were not lengthened out in the manner in 
which one often sees them, and the blooms were 
large and numerous. The usual directions ore 
to place them w hen potted in a temperature of 
about 65 degs. bottom-heat; keep moist for a 
time ; then increase the temperature to 70 degs. 
or 80 degs; when the pots are full of roots to 
give larger pots (6-inch), and place near the 
glass; as soon as the bloom-spike shows to 
remove into a cooler house and train under tin* 
glass. My plan had the advantage of being 
simpler, more efficacious, and the training was 
not necessary, as, until the later flowers opened, 
the stalk was not overweighted.—A. G. Butlkk. 

98 if). —Cytisus racemosus.— Cut t ings of the youn - 
shoot* when getting a little firm will strike in a sandy wwl 
under a hell glass anv time during spring or summer. 

E. II. 

- Those who grow this plant in quantity 

for sale usually strike cuttings in a cool pit in 
the autumn, or, rather, insert them there, as 
they frequently do not emit roots until after¬ 
wards. Old plants are cut back slightly about 
July, and kept growing quietly on, and in 
September the young side-shoots just getting' 
firm at the base are taken off with a heel, ami 
inserted thickly to half their deptli in well- 
drained 6-inch pots, rilled nearly full with a 
mixture of very sandy loam and peat, and 
surfaced with ^ inch of pure silver sand. After 
being w’atered they are removed to a low', cool 
pit, standing on ashes, shaded lightly, and kept 
close, and just moist. Here they will usually 
form a callus, if not roots, and if plunged in a 
mild bottom-heat soon after Christmas they 
usually root freely, and begin to grow, when 
they are potted singly into small-sized pots. 
Where only a few are wanted they may be 
rooted in a hot-bed or Cucumber-house in April. 
May, or June, using the same kind of stubby 
shoots, not too soft or hard, and treating them 
much the same as above.—B. C. R. 

9849. — Gutting O&mellias. — The flowers of 
Camellias are generally cut anil wired. When many 
flowers are cut it spoils the shape of the plant*. It mav 
not injure large plants to cut them; but it checks the 
growth of small plant* to do so.—E. II. 

- As these plants usually make their fresli 

grow th from the points of the last year’s shoots, 
cutting or shortening these causes (hem to 
break back, when they may not bloom again 
for tw'o or three years. Besides, if persisted in. 
the practice causes the plants to assume a 
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stunted, stubby appearance. Lastly, the flowers 
stand longer and better if carefully wired than 
if cut with a stem. Camellias, being slow- 
growing subjects, seldom require any pruning, 
except when they have got too large or strag¬ 
gling, when they may be headed back rather 
severely, and, with care, be much improved.— 
B. C. R. _ 

WINTER-FLOWERING BEGONIAS. 
These very valuable plants will soon require 
attention to provide the requisite stock of young 
plants for another season. Cuttings will strike 
freely in warmth in March and in April. A few 
of the old species are still worthy of cultivation. 
Although not so brilliant in colour as the 
varieties of the tuberous section, they have the 
advantage of flowering freely during the dull 
winter months. B. insignis is an old species, 
and has bright-green foliage and pretty coral¬ 
like flowers. It is very serviceable at Christmas¬ 
time. Cuttings put in in March will makegood 
plants the same season. If a few old plants 
have been properly cared for, it will not 
be difficult to get good cuttings. Short 
side-shoots taken off close to the old IflM 
stems are t>est, as they are shorter- 


9809. —Daphne indica rubra.— These aro 

not easy plants for an amateur to cultivate in 
pots. They require very careful watering, and 
only a moderate amount of root room. The best 
time to repot them is as soon as they go out of 
flower, using for a compost equal parts peat and 
turfy loam, making the drainage secure. After 
they commence to make new growth manure- 
water may be given with advantage. The 
Daphne does very well in warm positions against 
a south wall in the open air in the west of 
England.—J. C. C. 

9826. - Polyanthus-Narcissus .—If the 

bulbs w'ere strong in the first place they will 
probably bloom now. If they do not, you may 
conclude they were not strong enough to do so. 
In any case, you may utilise the bulbs for 
flowering next year in the open. Keep the 
plants out of the reach of frost and in a light, 
airy place until the middle of May, when you 
may plant them out in the ground.—J. C. C. 

9851. —Raising 1 Qrevillea robusta from seed. 
—Sow the seeds in the hot-bed, or in a warm greenhouse 
early in March on sandy soil. Cover the seeds with sifted 
soil, or sand will do. Keep the soil moist, but not wet. 
Harden the young plants a little in a cooler house before 
potting off.— E. 11. 

- This graceful Australian foliage plant is 

easily raised from seeds, which should be sown 
in spring in well drained pans of sandy loam 
and peat, and placed in a gentle heat. The 
seed must be perfectly fresh or it will not germi¬ 
nate. The importations of new seed generally 
arrive about March, so the large growers usually 
wait for that, and sowitdirectly it comes to hand. 
When up the plants are pricked off first of all 
into store pots, and afterwards transferred 
singly to those about 3 inches in diameter, using 
some nice free loam with a little peat, leaf-soil, 
or both, and finally transferred to the 4^-inch 
size, in which they form, with good treatment, 
nice plants, 12 inches to 18 inches high, by 
September.—B. C. R. 

9848.— How to raise and grow Aralia Sie- 
boldl. —Seeds sown in heat during February or March 
will make nice little plants by next winter. They are 
easily grown in two-thirds loam and one-third leaf-mould. 
Pot firmly, and give liberal supplies of water. They may 
stand in the open air during summer.—E. H. 

-This useful plant is usually raised from seed, which 

should be sown in a gentle heat in March or April. Sow- 
in well drained pots or pans of sandy loam and peat, cover¬ 
ing very slightly, and keeping just moist. The seeds must 
be quite fresh, or they will not germinate. When large 
enough prick off into store pots, and finally transfer to 
single ones.—B. C. R. 

9907.— A smoky greenhouse flue.— It 

is possible, I think. 


variety. Begonias are naturally of free growth, 
and most of them are very free-flow f ering, but, 
like all other plants, to have them in really fine 
condition they require regular attention, and 
young plants are far better than old ones. If 
watering is carefully attended to they may be 
grown on in a position where they are well 
exposed to the sun, a slight shading during the 
hottest part of the day being all that is neces- 


B. Knowsleyana. —This is a re¬ 
markably free-flowering sort, and will 
bloom at any season of the year, but 
it is during the winter that it is most 
useful, the flowers, though pink wiien 
exposed to bright sunshine, being pure- 
white in winter. Cuttings rooted 
early and kept continually stopped 
until late in the autumn will make fine 1 
bushy plants, which will flower freely 
well on through the winter. B. odo- 
rata is very useful for cutting from, 
the large trusses of pure-white blos¬ 
soms being produced on long stalks. 

To flower this species successfully the i 
plants should be confined to small pots 
and grown in a higher temperature 
than is required for most of the 
Begonias. B. nitida, which is very 
similar to the above, except that the 
flowers are pink, may be grown under 
the same conditions. Cuttings from 
rather slender-growing shoots should 
be selected, and if grown in light 
sandy soil, with about three plants 
in a pot, they will flower better than 
when grown singly and stopped. 

B. fuchsioides is a very pretty j 
species, which flowers freely during the 
autumn and early part of the winter in 
a greenhouse temperature. It is an 
old favourite, which, wiien propagated 
early in the spring and well cared for 
during the summer, will make a bright 
display. Cuttings rooted in March 
and early in April may be started in a 
little warmth, and later on the plants m< 
grown in a cold pit, and will give very 
trouble. B. Moonlight is another very useful 
variety, which should be propagated at this 
season. Short side-shoots winch have not began 
to show bloom make the best cuttings. They 
will root freely under the same treatment as 
previously recommended, but this variety 
requires some care to succeed well with it. The 
plants should be grown in an intermediate tem¬ 
perature, and must be potted in good light com¬ 
post, taking care that they are potted on before 
they have become pot-bound. If once the plants 
receive a check it will be impossible to get them 
to start away freely again ; but when grown 
successfully it is one of the best, and produces 
immense quantities of ereamy-wiiite blossoms, 
which contrast well with the rich glossy green 


your furnace being in a 
celfar, that there is not draught enough to make 
the fire burn. If this has not occurred to you, 
I advise you to open any window or doors con¬ 
nected with the cellar, and see what effect the 
ingress of plenty of air may have on the fire 
burning. If this does not help you, have you 
any abrupt angles or turns in the flue that 
sometimes cause a sluggish draught ? I should 
also like to ask you if there is any down-draught 

occurs 


through the chimney ? This sometimes 
when the outlet is near to or surrounded by 
high buildings.—J. C. C. 

9822.— Getting rid of green-fly and 
mealy-bug in a conservatory.— If you 
burn Tobacco-rag 
you 
flow 

large flower-pot 
small 


A fine winter-flowering Begonia (B. octopetala Lemoinei). 
Engraved for Gardkxi.no. 


w paper m the proper way 
will not hurt the most delicate Fern or 
sr. I manage the following way : I fill a 
with the paper or rag cut into 
pieces. This I place on the stone floor of 
the house; over it I stretch my pair of steps ; 
round the steps I pin a large sheet which has 
been W’rung through a tub of w r ater, leaving 
only a space at the top for the smoke to rise 
through ; thus I obtain a moisture in the smoke 
instep of the usual dry heat, and not a leaf is 
damaged. This I always do after the sun has 
gone down, and never allow the door to be opened 
till next morning.— Janf. Fitch, Moseley, Bir¬ 
mingham. 

9863.— Heating a greenhouse.— The 

house being on a south or sunny aspect, and 
sheltered on the north, two 9-feet lengths of 
4-inch piping, well heated, would certainly ex¬ 
clude frost, and probably afford a minimum 
temperature of 40 degs. to 45 degs. At one 
time I had just such another house, but only 
8 feet wide ; and with the same amount of 
piping, and the flue running across one end, I 


and I had several blooms on a plant with one 
shoot in only a 5-inch pot last year ; but, as a 
rule, very small plants of Passion-flowers do not 
flower freely, and if the wood is green and un¬ 
ripe, it very likely will not flower again this 
season. The plant may be grown in a large pot 
or box with care and plenty of liquid-manure ; 
but the best plan would be to plant it out in a 
well-drained bed of light, sandy loam, either in 
or outside the greenhouse. To ensure plenty of 
flowers the plant must be induced to make 
strong growth, and this be well ripened in the 
autumn. The weak, unripe points may be cut 
off now, but wait to see if it flowers before 
shortening back much.—B. C. R. 

- I should advise “ Nordi Cornwall ” to plant his 

Passiflora out in the bonier of the house, and train the 
shoots on wires under the glass, similar to Vines, and there 
will be little difficulty in getting plenty of flower on the 
current year's wood. This is a very useful plant, and in 
the south of England is used as an open wall climber, as 
it succeeds equally as well as the older P. ccerulea.— 
J. G. H. 

98tX).— Climber for a hot-house.— The warm wall 
would be just the place for a Mareehal Niel Rose. If the 
wall ever gets hot enough to injure the branches touching 
the wall, it would be an easy matter to fix up some canes 
an inch or so from it to train the plant on.—E. II. 


It may b 
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keeping the lire alight. If the object is only to 
exclude froat, gas, if obtainable, would be far 
less troublesome, and, with a proper boiler or 
heater, not more than 4 feet or 5 feet per hour 
would be required, even in cold weather.— 
B. C. R. 

9775.— Starting Dahlia-tubers.— It is 

difficult to advise in this instance, as ‘ ‘ Reyne ” 
did not state what accommodation nor his exact 
requirements. If he wishes to increase the 
stock by cuttings, the stools or roots should 
be placed in heat at once. If he has a hot-house, 
they should be placed in boxes and covered 
witii fine, dry earth or sifted ashes. I prefer 
the latter, as the roots can be removed without 
injuring the root-fibres. Leave just the crown 
uncovered, and be sure not to water. At this 
stage they can be stowed under the staging, or 
anywhere out of the way, as light is not wanted 
now. After remaining a fortnight, water might 
be given without fear of causing them to rot. 
As soon as they begin to start they should be 
placed in the light, and wlieu the shoots are 
about 1£ inches long they should he removed 
with a knife, and placed in small pots in sandy 
soil, and set over the propagating-tank. After 
sufficient number of cuttings are taken, or as 
many as the tubers will bear, allow new shoots 
to form, then divide the stools, taking care to 
allow a shoot to each t uber. Kither put the 
tubers with shoots attached into pots, or replace 
into the boxes. Now place near glass to prevent 
them being drawn. In dividing, a good plan is 
first to cut right through the centre of the stool 
just where the old stem was. If a shoot is 
attached to the tuber only by a small piece of 
skin, it will grow all right if carefully put into 
a pot without completely dissevering the con¬ 
nection. If there is no hot-house, hut a movable 
frame or a pit, make up a hot-bed, just as if for 
< ’ucuinbers or Melons. As soon as it is made lay 
the Dahlia-stools on the manure, but do not 
water or cover up. Neglect of this precaution 
has caused the loss of many a batch of roots. 
Moisture from the dung will keep the roots from 
shrivelling, and rank steam will not hurt the 
tubers ; but it is a safe plan to tilt the lights at 
the top about an inch till the heat goes down a 
little. At the end of two weeks cover with 
unties os before instructed, giving a sprinkling of 
tvater. Take the shoots when framed, as before 
directed, and plunge the pots in the ashes along¬ 
side of the stools or roots. Eventually divide the 
rootsas before ex plained, and replace in the ashes, 
cither in pots or as before. Cover the lights on 
cold nights with mats or something of the kind. 
If it is not intended to take cuttings, the last 
week in March will be quite time enough to put 
them in heat, either in hot-house or on hot-bed. 
In fact, for this purpose, they can be very well 
brought on in an unheated house in the manner 
before advised. If “Reyne” has neither the 
accommodation of house or frame, the roots 
might be started in a warm cupboard—viz., the 
end of the first week in April—a eupboard near 
the fireplace where a fire is kept. As soon as 
they are well started, divide the roots, and place 
them in the ground where they are to bloom. 
Cover the tuber, and surround the attached 
shoots with ashes to keep off slugs. I used to 
put my Dahlias out in the first warm nights in 
dune, and keep them well watered, and had no 
end of trouble with slugs ; but for some years I 
have put them out the end of the second week 
in May, and left them to fight it out. The 
leathery texture the leaves and shoots soon 
acquire enables them to resist the cold, and 
renders them distasteful to slugs. They also by 
this plan bloom earlier.—L. C. K. 

.- Little preparation is required with good- 

sized roots. I have often allowed some to re¬ 
main the open ground all the winter, and they 
have come through well and bloomed as freely 
and as early as those that were put under cover. 
The easiest, and probably the best, way is to put 
the tubers in a cold frame in April. Some light 
soil should be worked in between the roots, and 
little or no water should be given until young 
shoots are made. As soon as they begin to grow 
let them have plenty of air, and when the 
weather is favourable pull the sashes off, so as 
to harden the plants. Thin the shoots, leaving 
only the strongest one, and plant out the middle 
of June.—J. C. B. 

1 9787.—Potting Lilium Harris! and 
tuberous Begonias. —It is certainly better 
to repot Lilies annually, though I have grown 
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them very well when keeping them in the same 
pots two successive seasons. I should, however, 
not care to disturb anj’ Lily after the growth 
had appeared above ground, unless, perhaps, 
the pots were quite full of roots. If your plant 
is in this condition it may be carefully put into 
a larger pot, otherwise it will be better to allow 
it to remain undisturbed this season. Another 
season repot it as soon as the stem decays, shaking 
away all the old soil. Tuberous Begonias should 
be repotted as soon as young shoots appear, 
removing all the old soil, replacing in good 
loam, with a little leaf-soil and decayed manure. 
Put the tubers in pots that will comfortably hold 
them, and when they are tolerably full of roots 
shift into larger pots.— Byflef.t. 

9874.— Plants running to foliage.— The soil is 
probably too light and rich, and in addition there has not 
been sufficient pressure used in potting. Pot firmly to 
obtain flowers.—E. H. 

9*88.— Plants for a cool greenhouse.— You 

ma.v trrow all the plants you name in the house in ques¬ 
tion, and they will doubtless blossom well if well uianaircd. 
— E. H. 

9so0.—Hyacinths after flowering. — Let the 

bulbs ripen in the pots; then dry the bulbs, and in the 
autumn plant them out in the liorder, or they may bo 
planted out as soon ns the growth is sufficiently hardened, 
and let them ripen in the bonier. They will not flower so 
well in pots the second season, and most people {jet fresh 
bulbs. E. 11. 

-Ho not take the bulbs out of the pots to dry ; put 

them in a cold frame, and let them drv off naturally, or 

f >ut them at once into the open ground They will i#> of 
ittle use as pot plants next year ; but they will sen e to 
give colour to a shrubbery, or any waste’ comer of the 
garden. — A. <i. Bctlkr. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

9824.— Growing HyacinthB in glasses. 

—There is nothing easier than growing Hya¬ 
cinths in glasses. I never fail, and have grown 
them for years in various ways, and have 
rarely seen any to equal mine. I hardly ever 
give more than fivepenee each for my best bulbs, 
usually getting them direct from Holland; but 
if price is no object to you, many nurserymen in 
England sell Bplendid bulbs. Clean your glasses 
thoroughly, fill with rain-water, put in your 
bulbs so that they just touch the water, place 
in a dark, cool cupboard. When the roots are 
altout 3 inches long remove them to a room with 
no fire, keeping them away from too great a 
light for two weeks ; after this they cannot have 
too much sun and light. Never keep them in a 
sitting-room until in bloom. When the leaves 
get dusty dash a little tepid water over them; I 
think it makes the buds Bwell. I never change 
the water, and it keeps perfectly sweet. You 
must keep refilling your glasses as the •water 
diminishes. If you follow these rules you 
should be astonished at the result. I shall be 
lad to give you names of good sorts, and also 
ow to grow cheap Hyacinths in other ways for 
charming effects. I should say your Hyacinths 
had been kept in a dry atmosphere, and exposed 
to too great light at first.— Inverness. 

9887.— Unsatisfactory Hyacinths.— The bulbs 
in the glasses were probably kept too lonjj in the dark 
cupboard, and there mam be something- deleterious in the 
water, or there would be some roots. But it appears the 
plants in pots are doing no better. What are thev potted 
in t Are they growing in manure? The bulbs umsl have 
been badly ripened, or else badly managed.—H. II. 

08*1 1. —IviOB on a house.— Plant the Emerald Gem 
feet apart in any good soil. Nail close to the wall at 
first to ^ive the shoots a start, anti the house will l»e 
covered in three or four years.—E. 11. 

9851. —Creeper for a window-box.— The Vir¬ 
ginian Creeper and Clematis Jackmani will make a pretty 
combination with the Creeping Jenny to drape the front 
of the box. -E. H. 


Mildness of the season.— To show how 
very mild the season is now, I may mention 
that I have a Pear-tree in my garden at Swan¬ 
sea at this date in full bloom. The garden 
is situated near the sea-shore and exposed to the 
east winds. 1 suppose I may give up any idea 
of having fruit on the tree this year, as the 
blossoms are sure to be cut back by the frosts 
and east winds which prevail here in March. I 
have also other fruit-trees, the buds of which 
are nearly bursting. For some weeks past I 
have had Wallfiowers, Primroses, Periwinkles, 
Stocks, and Violets bloomiug in the open. The 
Oak-trees here Beem likely to open their buds 
soon. My gardener tells me of an old saying 
to the effect that “ When the Oak blooms or buds 
before the Ash then a hot, dry summer may be 
expected; but when the Ash blooms or buds 
first, then a wet summer may follow.” Is there 
any truth in this old saying? —Caboon. 


ORCHIDS. 

CYPRIPEDIUM GUTTATUM. 

The reverend gentleman who writes me a letter 
asking about this plant had better refer to 
Messrs. Backhouse, of York, or to Mr. Ware, of 
Tottenham. If it is now to be had in this 
country it should be in the hands of one or the 
other of these firms. I had several plants of it 
some few years ago, but never flowered it in this 
country. I brought them from St. Petersburgh, 
where I saw the species in flower in the early 
part of the month of May, before the ice ha:l 
broken up on the Neva, and soon after the snow 
had disappeared. This was not in the open air, 
but indoors, and this species was in flower with 
others—viz., C. macranthum, C. acaule, C. parvi- 
florum, C. spectabile, G. pultescens. These, with 
C. guLtatum, made a very pretty and interesting 
group. Itoceurred to me that these plants had been 
forced for the occasion, and I put it down at once 
that the Russian gardeners, although they cannot 
compete with the English—the latter having so 
great an advantage in the matter of climate—yet 
that these Russian gardeners not only knew how 
to grow terrestrial Orchids, but they could force 
them, too ; but I never could learn where these 
plants had been grown. I do not think it wus 
in the botanic gardens, for there was not much 
skill exhibited there ; neither cotdd I see a trace 
of the plant there, but I ultimately found some at 
a place in the interior and brought them home, 
but what became of them I never could learn, 
but if I do not mistake they passed into Mr. 
Ware's hands at Tottenham, and either he or 
Mr. Backhouse should have the species. It is a 
dwarf-growing Orchid, with large and beautiful 
flowers. These are white, flaked and spotted 
with purple. I would give anything to again set* 
this beauty, and I, like my reverend correspon¬ 
dent, am much interested in all these herbaceous 
kinds, The letter had been mislaid, or it would 
have been answered earlier. 

Matt. Bramble. 


TWIN - FLOWERED LADY’S SLIPPER 
ORCHID (CYPRIPEDIUM INSIGNE). 

I am sorry to find that a Newcastle corre¬ 
spondent is not satisfied with my recent answrr 
respecting his plant of this Orchid. Now I will 
tell him al>out all I know of this plant. It was 
discovered in northern India, anti introduced 
into this country about seventy years ago ; and 
it was the second species of this acaulescent 
group of the genus introduced, and for many 
years this species and C. venustum remained the 
only two kinds known to exist in English 
collections. It would not appear that a very 
good form of this species was the first to be in¬ 
troduced, for it did not find much favour until 
the recent return of these plants to popularity — 
the Cypripedium craze, as some call this revival 
—and I am sure it was a very happy change 
which saw these plants restored to favour. 1 
was looking round a gentleman’s garden on 
Saturday, the 1st of February, and it contained 
about COO expanded blooms of ('ypripediums of 
different sorts, and amongst them were about 
3(H) flowers of C\ insigne in many varieties. The 
owner told me that this species had been in full 
flower with him for five months—not the same 
plants, but as he grows a lot of this kind some 
succeed the others, anti now* there are some 
showing flower, so that I should not be sur¬ 
prised to see blooms in this garden until the 
month of May, this species alone aiding to 
make the place cheerful for nine months. This 
is one of the chief secrets of management. The 
plants should be placed in different tempera¬ 
tures, by which means the growths ripen up at 
various times, and thus a succession of blooms 
is maintained ; this is a feature which should be 
studied where a number of plants are grown. I 
know another place where this species is 
largely and well grown too, but less care is 
bestowed on their successional flowering. These 
have now been past a long time. C. insigne is 
a beautiful kind, and some of the varieties are 
exquisite; amongst the best are the forms 
known as Maulei, punctatum violacum, albo- 
marginatum, Cambridge Lodge variety, and the 
Woodlands variety, whilst the variety Sander;** 
is a veritable gem and very dear. This last 
kind, however, only exists in about two collec¬ 
tions in the country, w hilst the others are 
Comparatively plentiful, and I would ad¬ 
vise my readers to invest in newly-imported 
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plants of this kind, by which means new varieties 
and fresh forms may be expected. In this way 
the lovely form called Sander® was obtained, and 
so have a great many others. These plants, too, 
in the newly-imported stage can be bought for a 
shilling or two each, so that expense uoe3 not 
stand in the way. C. insigne may be grown, in 
well-drained pots, in a mixture of peat, turfy, 
light loam and sand. When first imported it 
should be placed in heat, but when estab¬ 
lished it may be subjected to various tempera¬ 
tures. It may be grown in a window, but it is 
not an ornamental plant for such a situation 
unless when in flower. It will also thrive in 
the greenhouse, if duly sprinkled and watered, 
it being one of the very few Orchids which I would 
recommend for such a situation, but I should 
always recommend those having the convenience 
to get its growth made in the warmth of a stove; 
then, after this has been finished up, it may 
be stood in a cold frame or iu a cold vinery, or 
in any position and in any aspect securing it 
from frost, and the various positions and aspects 
willcausethe plant to flower in succession. When 
the plant or plants have been potted up into such 
a sized pot as cannot for various reasons be 
increased, resort should be had to bone-dust to 
compensate for lack of new material. The 
plant or plants should also be watered with 
weak liquid cow-manure during the period of 
growth, but after a few years, if it is absolutely 
necessary, the plants must be carefully divided, 


a plant so grown; and I do riot believe much 
in cultivation causing great improvement in the 
smaller-flowered varieties. They should be 
potted in rough material. I like small nodules 
of sandstone about them, and they should not 
have much soil. What they have, however, 
must be made very firm ; and mind and pot all 
your Orchids in the same fashion—soil shallow 
and made very firm. Let this be your guiding 
principle during the coming potting season, and 
make quite sure that the drainage is perfect, and 
that the water can get away out of the bottom 
of the pot when it has drained down. This 
O. cucullatum will continue in bloom for 
about two months, so amateurs will have 
every opportunity to follow my advice, and see 
it before they buy it; whilst to those who have 
it already I would advise them not to waste 
their flowers. One cut neatly off is quite enough 
to display its beauties, and the dark form 
makes an elegant flower for a ball-dress or the 
hair of a fair belle. Matt. Bramble. 


0DONTO(iLOSSUM VEXILLARIUM. 

Is reply to “J. T., Dover,” yes, this is a 
siugular time to find this plant in flower, and 
I do not know what causes it to bloom at this 
season. I would cut the spike off at once, and 
place the plant in a slightly warmer place than 
the others, to induce it to grow more rapidly. 
Keep the air moist to prevent the attacks of 



A fine specimen of Oilonto^lossum vexillariuin gTOwn at Gunnersburv Park. 


not breaking more roots than possible, and do 
not part more of them in one season than is 
requisite, for in all probability these divided 
plants will not flower the next season, as they 
will be sure to suffer from the breakage of roots, 
for all will not be able to be unravelled. And 
the best time to repot, surface, or divide them 
is immediately after flowering, as in most in¬ 
stances they begin growing directly after the 
flowers fade; and if done at once, then the soil be¬ 
comes settled and the roots work into it directly. 
This, I think, is about all I know of this species, 
and I hope my Newcastle friend will mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest, so that he will be 
able to grow Cypripeaium insigne well and 
flower it profusely. Matt. Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM CUCULLATUM. 


This is a beautiful plant now flowering, and I 
am very pleased to receive from three of my 
readers flowers of this species. This is a very 
variable Orchid. The best form now before me 
comes from Manchester, from “ B. C. F.” You 
see, this plant grows at some considerable 
altitude—say, from about 6,000 feet to 14,000 
feet above the level of the sea ; and the very 
little forms, such as those from “ W. .1.,” may 
be from the higher places, and quite an alpine 
form of the plant. It cannot be grown too cool, 
and it must be kept at all seasons very wet for 
an Orchid. It may be grown in a north window 
with Ferns. The finest example I have ever 
seen of this plant, and the^finest floweriwas on 
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thrips. I recollect seeing a plant in flower in 
a large collection near London a few w'eeks 
ago, but I do not remember the state of its 
growth. I am under the impression, however, 
that the plant has not started to grow yet, 
therefore my idea iB to get it to grow' quickly, 
and thus to induce it to come along quicker, 
and thus to endeavour to get it to be equal to 
the others. The annexed illustration shows a 
fine specimen in full bloom, and will serve well 
to call the attention of Orchid amateurs to its 
great beauty. Matt. Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM SUPERBUM. 

Here is a beautiful species, and if one only is 
lucky enough to get the variety giganteum, it is 
a moat gorgeous flower. Both the species and 
variety have a drawback, however, to which I 
am as averse as the merest babe—they yield a 

f erfume of Turkey Rhubarb, and this I detest. 

t is not sufficient, however, to be offensive, 
unless one approaches it too closely. This is 
the species which I think “Tiny Tim” has, 
which she calls Veitchianum. It is a plant 
with stout, pendent, stem-like bulbs, some 
2 feet or more long, and bears deciduous leaves ; 
these should all have dropped now, and the 
flowers should begin to show upon the stems at 
the joints. They are usually borne in pairs, 
and measure from 2 inches to 4 inches, or even 
more across, and the colour is purple or magenta- 
purple, having a large and deep blood-coloured 
spot or spots at the base of a hairy lip. This 


plant is a native of the Isle of Luzon, one of the 
principal of the Philippine group, and where 
stands its chief town, Manilla, and from where 
most of the goods of the district are shipped to 
Europe, hence so many Philippine Island plants 
are said to come from Manilla, whon they are 
not actually natives of the island at all, having 
only been shipped at that port. The plant was 
named by an error D. macrophyllum, and long 
retained the name in our collections, and under 
this name I fancy “Tiny Tim” has bought it, 
and, perhaps, trying to rectify matters, has 
stumbled upon the true macrophyllum group, 
w T hich is a native of New Guinea. As far as 
I know, the true species is not in a living state 
in this country, although its variety, \ eitclii- 
anum, and another form introduced recently by 
M. Linden, of Brussels, is also established in our 
collections. Matt. Bramble. 


GROWING ORCHIDS WITH OTHER 
PLANTS. 

“Matt. Bramble’s” remarks in Gardening, 
Feb. 1st, page 682, may either imply his opinion 
that Orchids generally cannot be grown success¬ 
fully with other plants, or that Odontoglossums 
cannot be so grown with Pelargoniums. 1 
admit the latter, but not the former. I do 
not seek to be extolling the beauties of this 
(the mixed) system; but I do wish most em¬ 
phatically to assert that very large numbers of 
Orchids can 1® grown—and are grown—and 
flowered well in company all the year round 
with other plants. At the same time, I will 
admit that Orchids can be best done in special 
houses; but even then “ M. B.’s” experience 
must compel him to admit that the Orchids 
themselves must be grouped or selected for 
different houses. To put it shortly, the great 
point is the selection of kinds according to their 
requirements, and this rule applies equally to 
Orchids alone as a class as to plants and Orchids 
mixed. You must, whether you grow Orchids 
and other plants together or a variety of the 
former without other plants, classify them for 
their respective needs ; and, generally speaking, 
Orchids do not require half the fuss to flower 
them that some people would have us believe. 
There are scores of Gardening readers 
(amateurs) W'ho are growing and flowering 
Orchids successfully in the rudest structures, 
and in mixture with other plants, and they 
often send to me flow’ers to look at. What 
must these enthusiasts think of “M. B.V’ 
remarks ? Indeed, tw’o have WTitten me to ask 
W'hat I think of them, and such letters have 
been the chief cause of my sending this note. 
Professional gardeners, too, in hundreds of 
instances grow Orchids mixed with general 
collections of plants. But they don’t try to do 
them without making a judicious selection, any 
more than they will try to grow Fuchsias and 
Pelargoniums or Ferns and Cacti together. 
Orchids vary in their respective requirements 
just as widely as other plants do, and here we 
see again the force of selection. I have great 
respect for “M. B.’s” long experience, but I 
respectfully submit that it is rapidly being 
found out that scores of Orchids are better for 
more off-handed treatment than they used to 
have, and which was so elaborately put down in 
books and other prints for the coming Orchidist’s 

g uidance. Am I right in supposing that “ M. B. ” 
ad his experience under more favoured circum¬ 
stances than most of us? And may not his 
experience be just a little too high pitched 
for our necessities or means ? Anyhow, I should 
like to say, and, I hope, without the least pre 
tensions of cleverness, that I grow over 2,000 
Orchids, and have done so for eleven years, 
and always as a mixture with other plants. To¬ 
day (Feb. 3) I have twenty sorts in flower, including 
Cattleyas, Laelias, Odontoglossums, Masdeval- 
lias, Lycastes, Trichopilia, Sophronitis, Ca»lo- 
gyne, Oncidium, Calanthes, Miltonia, Leptotes, 
Cypripedium, Ac., and I have only tw'o houses. 
I admit I have most care with the Odontoglos¬ 
sums, for the houses are both pitched due south, 
but the cooler house is half covered (would 
“ M. B.” believe?) with one of the finest plants 
of Lapageria rosea in the district. My other 
plants are too numerous to name, but I will add 
that I have not a Pelargonium in the place, and 
the “ cooler ” Odontoglossums .are summered in 
ordinary cold frames. There is nothing wonder 
ful in this. I know scores of others, into whose 
places I put my head frequently, who get practi 
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cally the same results by mixed culture, and so 
long as such results come about with no more 
than reasonable or ordinary care—and I draw 
my conclusions from facts and the faculty of 
seeing them—I think the case is made out as 
being fit for trial; but if many readers I know 
will be at the trouble to give the Editor their 
experiences, as they have given them to me, 
they may help and encourage others. My point 
is (and, therefore, I will sign myself) 

Selection. 

FRUIT. 

9891.— Grafting a Cherry-tree.— This 
must suffer some delay if the seedling has 
not been moved already once or twice. To 
speed the grafting it would be better to delay 
removal, for it would be prudent to root-prune 
at once, cutting asunder the tap-root; shorten all 
lateral roots to within 18 inches of the stock. 
This will not prevent buddiiig, which is 
decidedly the best plan in July. The branches 
not required might be cut out now, but it is 
perhaps too late. They can all be removed in 
the summer before budding, and the buds must 
be inserted in suitable wood of the present 
year’s growth, exactly as would be done with a 
Rose Brier.—C. E., Lyme Reyis. 

9780. — Paraffin - oil and Vines. — 

Paraffin-oil is a capital insecticide to use for the 
destruction of mealy-bug on Vines if used with 
proper care. The Vines should be thoroughly 
examined, removing any loose pieces of bark 
under which the insects are likely to be secreted. 
Thoroughly scrub the Vines with a brush, using 
warm water in w r hich is mixed soft-soap or Gis- 
hurst compound, 3 oz. of the latter to 1 gallon 
of water. This washing will thoroughly soak 
the bark, making it in a better condition to 
“take” the paraffin than when it is dry. 
To prepare the mixture dissolve 4 oz. of Gis- 
hurst compound in 1 gallon of boiling water, 
add one 2£-inch flower-potful of paraffin, 
thoroughly stirring to better mix the oil with 
the water. Then with a brush thoroughly work 
the mixture into the bark of the Vines, especi¬ 
ally around the spurs, applying the mixture at 
a temperature of 130 degs. When the mixture 
cools, as it will do while being used, again make 
it hot, as the oil is not so likely then to float on 
the top of the water ; it mixes better in hot than 
cold water.—S. P. 

- This is a dangerous substance to use as 

a dressing for Vines ; but it is not necessary 
that they should be dressed with it. A safe 
a id efficient winter dressing is one gallon of 
strong, soft-soapy water, in which flowers of 
sulphur has been stirred, until it is like thick 
cream. Add to each gallon of the mixture a 
pint of strong Tobacco-water. This is safe, 
and will not injure the dormant eyes of the 
Vines, which paraffin most likely would do.— 
.1. D. K. 

9896.— Treatment of Vines.— Your 
failure evidently arises from one of three causes 
—you either have the growth too much crowded, 
or you do not give air enough in the early part 
of the season, or the roots may be in an unsuit¬ 
able soil. But from the information you give 
I have but little doubt but that your manage¬ 
ment is at fault. You may not be able to help 
that, as the house is full of other plants. You 
should, however, be satisfied with doing one 
thing well in one house. If you must have 
flowers as well as Vines in the same structure I 
advise you to root out the Muscat of Alexandria 
and Muscat Hamburgh Vines, and be content 
with Alicante and Black Hamburgh only. To 
help in getting the Vines to make stronger 
w'ood allow' them to start into growth 
without any fire-heat, and give the house more 
air, as it is hardly likely that the roots of Vines 
which have only been planted six years have got 
too deep.—J. C. C. 

- It is the nature of Vines to push their 

roots into the drainage at the bottom of the 
border ; but if this latter itself has been made 
of good material, much better results should 
have been obtained. The top-dressing with 
bones and loam should also be a good thing for 
the Vines. They ought to do well, and as they 
have not done so, something must be wrong 
with the general treatment. As the house is 
nearly always full of pot plants this may be the 
reason ; they shade the border, and prevent sun 
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and air from reaching it. Probably the plants 
stand on the border, or at least over it, and the 
water runs dow n into it, too much in one place, 
and not enough in another. Reduce the number 
of plants, ana treat the house as a vinery, caring 
more for the Vines than the plants underneath, 
and the results may be different. Not much 
would be gained by digging up the Vines and 
replanting them, unless the material of the 
border is bad. In that case, it might be 
necessary to remove it and make up a border 
of good materials ; but, for my part, rather 
than replant the old Vines, I w'ould go in for 
planting new 01103 altogether in preference to 
trusting to Vines that had grown badly for six 
years.—J. D. E. 

9784.—Pruning Black Currants.— 

“T. B.” should not cut the tops from off his 
Black Currants, but thin out the oldest shoots 
by cutting them back close to the base of the 
bush, as this ensures a succession of young 
wood, and Black Currants produce the finest 
fruit on the w'ood of the preceding year’s growth ; 
therefore, it is not advisable to spur them in 
close, like the Red and White varieties. But 
the great point of success with these useful 
fruits is to see that they get plenty of manure 
to the roots, and never suffer from drought in 
summer, as they are vigorous rooters and gross 
feeders, and seldom fail to produce plenty of 
fruit, although the swelling off of the crop is 
greatly influenced by the culture they receive. 
—J. G. H. 


A FINE AUTUMN PEAR—BEURRE 
D’AMANLIS. 

Frctit-tree planters who may not yet have 
completed their work in this department may 
well be reminded, ere it is too late for tins 



A fine autumn Pear—Beurr£ d’AmanlK 


season, of the merits of this one of the very 
best of the autumn Pears. It is well known 
and duly appreciated in many gardens, but it 
is not planted so much by amateurs and other 
gardeners w'ho have but a small space of ground 
to devote to fruit culture, and w’ho naturally 
desire to have fruit-trees of the best kind or 
none at all. The Beurr£ d’Amunlis does 
remarkably well on the Quince stock, ami is, 
therefore, well adapted for cordons or dwarf 
bushes or for training on a wall, a position it 
fully deserves. It produces fruits of large, 
sometimes very large, size. Its skin is greenish- 
russet in colour, changing to yellow when quite 
ripe, and the flavour is also excellent. The 
annexed illustration gives an exact representa¬ 
tion of the fruit. P. 


9878.- Heat for Peaches.- Keep the house about 
50 degs. night temperature, and 60 degs. by day. When 
thetreesare in bloom the atmosphere should bv buoyant and 
fairly dry, and use the camel’s-halr pencil to fertilise the 
blossoms about 11 o’clock in the forenoon.—K. H. 

- The trees in my early Peach-house come 

into flower in January, and as I always have a 
good set I may describe the method of treat¬ 
ment. Up to the time the first flowers open 
the evaporating troughs havebepn kept filled with 
w'ater, and the house has been sprinkled daily ; 
now as the blossoms open the evaporating 
troughs are dried up, and no water is sprinkled 
in the house. The atmosphere is kept dry and 
pleasant, with a minimum temperature of 
55 degs. ; and as a further aid to fertilisation 
at this early season many of the blossoms have 
the pollen brushed over with a fine camel’s-hair 
brush.—J. D. E. 

9895.— Treatment of Vines.— The inside 
border should be kept in a fairly moist condi¬ 
tion, but how often it should be watered must 


depend a good deal upon the drainage and the 
quantity of roots the border may contain. A 
well-made inside border w ill take during the 
season 36 inches of water, and it might with 
advantage have the chill taken off (this is very' 
necessary at this season). It is a good plan to 
place a mulching of dry leaves on the border in 
autumn. They prevent the escape of the sum¬ 
mer’s w armth, and keep off the cold rains by 
absorption ; but the greater part of the leaves 
should be removed w’hen the sun gains power to 
warm the border.—E. H. 


GROWING MELONS IN A FRAME. 

9644.—“Ivy” could grow both Melons and 
Cucumbers in a frame similar to the one he 
describes very w'ell ; but, if he is wishful to 
have both, he must be content with tw o plants 
in each light. These must not be allowed to 
grow too thick in the foliage and shoots. Hero 
of Lockinge (green flesh) and Scarlet Gem 
(scarlet flesh) are two of the best Melons for 
frame culture. If two green flesh varieties are 
preferred, Golden Perfection is another good 
sort. Telegraph is the best Cucumber for frame 
growth. When the plants have made two leaves 
beyond the seed-leaves pinch out the point of 
grow th to induce the formation of side-shoots ; 
when these have advanced about 8 inches in 
length pinch the point out of them. These 
shoots should be pegged dow n to the soil, which 
should consist of all turfy loam for the Melons, 
and a mixture of three parts loam to one of 
horse-manure for the Cucumbers, which should 
lie placed in a hillock for each plant — say 
one bushel of soil to each plant. As the 
roots push through the sides of the hills cover 
them w ith similar soil, making it firm, especially 
so in the case of the Melons, for w hich it cannot 
w ell lie made too solid. The object of this is to 
promote a firm grow th, which produces a more 
fruitful habit than when the soil is loose, which 
results in gross shoots and large leaves more 
than fruit. The number of shoots resulting 
from the second pinching will number, say, ten 
or twelve on each plant. On the next grow th 
afterwards w ill form fruit-blossoms, which are 
easily distinguished from male flowers by their 
having fruit under the flower, whereas, in the 
case of male bloom they are barren. The plants 
at this stage should be kept rather drier at the 
roots until the fruit is set, which is quickly done 
if the weather is at all bright. The flowers 
w hich bear the fruit must be fertilised w ith the 

S ollen from the male blossoms, and this is best 
one in the middle of the day, when the flowers 
are dry. When the fruit has swollen to the 
size of Walnuts give the roots a good soaking 
with weak tepid liquid-manure, repeating the 
application in ten days’ time, according to the 
state of the w'eather. After this period keep 
the grow’th thin, so as to concentrate the w'hole 
energy of the plant into the swelling of the 
fruit ; six upon each plant is a fair quantity to 
allow' to have fruit of good size and quality. 
The leaves should be kept clear of the stem of 
the plant close to the soil, so as to keep the 
collar of the plant continually dry, which is the 
best preventive of canker, which is a disease 
difficult to cope with when once firmly estab¬ 
lished. Plants so affected quickly die. Upon 
the slightest signs of a skin affection in the part 
named, powdered charcoal, sulphur, or lime 
should be rubbed over the diseased parts. When 
the fruit shows signs of ripening, air on favour¬ 
able occasions should be admitted freely. A 
good general temperature from the time the 
plants are put out until the time they are ripen¬ 
ing is one of 70 degs. by day, with air on closing 
early in the afternoon to secure abundance of 
sun-heat. At that time the foliage should be 
daily syringed in fine weather with tepid water ; 
the same kind should be used for the roots in 
all stages of growth. A bottom-heat of 75 degs. 
will suffice after the plants are fairly started 
into grow'th. Cucumbers should have their 
growth gone over tw'ice weekly, removing 
surplus shoots or decayed leaves. 8. P. 


9871.— Coating an iron flue. — Lamp¬ 
black and oil, mixed to the consistency of paint 
and painted 011 the pipe, is the most likely 
material to suit you ; but unless the pipe is 
frequently painted over with it, w’hich is not 
desirable, it w'ill not prevent the pipe rusting 
long together. Were it mine, I would not paint 
the pipe now, not until the early summer, when 
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the fire will not l>e wanted any more for the 
season. One application applied then would 
prevent any rust for some months after.— 
J. C. G. 

- An iron flue is a dangerous thing to put 

in a greenhouse ; it so easily becomes overheated, 
and then the air is burned, and no end of damage 
done, besides the nasty unwholesome smell. No 
heating medium should ever much exceed 200 
degs., and this is the beauty of hot-water pipes, 
that they cannot become overheated. If you 
must have a flue, one constructed of bricks or 
earthenware pipes would be far preferable to 
iron. The best coating for hot-water pipes is a 
mixture of lampblack and boiled linseed-oil.— 
Ik G. K. 

9831. — Propagator for raising seeds. 

-- Damp is certainly sometimes troublesome in 
these frames ; but the difficulty is easily got 
over, and 1 think if this querist tries again he 
will succeed as well as I, ami many others, 
have done. I will take his questions * rial im, 
and trust my answers will enable him to over¬ 
come all difficulties. Firstly, as to the perforated 
iron, I have not been able to procure this either ; 
but when I want a piece I get a plain sheet, and 
with a 3-16-inch punch ami a block of hard wood 
perforate it myself. The last I did was about 
4 feet by 3 feet, and I punched it full of holes 
of the size named, 1 inch apart, in three or four 
hours ; but it was no joke. Hut the perforated 
zinc can be had of any good ironmonger, with 
the holes of almost any size ; if these are too 
large the fibre is .apt to drop through. This 
does just as well for a time, but decays rather 
quickly. (2), Even with the zinc, if you have 
two or three good cross bearers, and nail it 
tightly to the frame all round, it cannot drop to 
any extent. (3), The heat ought to Ixs as 
nearly even as possible all over the frame ; 
if not, there is something wrong. I 
expect that the fibre gets dry round tho 
sides of the frame, which is where the hot, 
dry air from tho lamp comes up rather 
than in the middle, and if this occurs it loses 
its conducting power at once. It is most im¬ 
portant that the fibre 1x5 kept constantly moist 
throughout; directly it logins to dry (which is 
often the case below' W'hen it is moist on the 
surface), it must bo turned, broken up, 
and sprinkled time after time until thoroughly 
moist again. (4), Now about the excessive 
moisture. First, is the evaporating pan sutli- 
ciently large ami deep? If too small, the 
water gets too hot or lxjils, and then the 
steam is injurious. I like to have it aljout 
two-thirds as large as the frame, and 4 inches 
deep, keeping it always two-thirds or three- 
parts full. Again, have you a sufficient depth 
of fibre ? It ought to be about 3 inches deep 
everywhere, except under the pots or pans, 
w'hen 1 inch is usually enough. Lastly, I 
always keep a little air on, more or less, at 
the top of the frame, if not at top and bottom 
too. Sheets of glass are better than a sash, 
admitting more light, and enabling air to be 
given at any point. (5), I feel sure you get 
too much air-moisture, and not enough in the 
soil and fibre. If the soil w'as moist enough, 
Petunia and Kegonia-sced would lie certain to 
come up, but the seedlings might damp off 
afterwards. Of all things, Tomatoes object to 
over-much moisture—yet they did w'ell ! (6), 

To surmount the hardening-off difficulty, by 
all means have a partition, so that you may 
remove the glass entirely off the one division 
by degrees without interfering with the other. 
Shall Ixj pleased to know if you get it right 
at last.—B. C. R. 


- “Disappointed but not Disheartened’ 

may be encouraged to make another venture if 
I describe au entirely successful propagator 
made from “ B. C. R. ’s ” instructions last year. I 
had tw’o dozen champagne-cases. I knocked the 
bottom out of the upper one, and cut a round 
hole 3 inches in diameter in the bottom of the 
lower case. I nailed narrow strips of wood to 
the longer sides of the case, to prevent evapora¬ 
tion and slipping. I got a small ironmonger to 
cut a piece of flat galvanised iron to fit the top 
of the lower case, and to punch several small 
holes in it. I laid a dripping-tin, about 
inches deep, on two bricks, to hold the water, 
and inserted a small length of lead pipe in the 
gide of the case to supply water daily. Having 
got the lower ease on four legs, I placed the 


upper case upon it, laid 
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over the top, lighted the lamp, which stood upon 
a brick, until its chimney just passed through 
the hole in the centre of the lower case, ancl I 
had a propagator in w'hich I successfully raised 
Begonias, Tomatoes, and many seedlings re¬ 
quiring a temperature of 80 degs. to start them, 
fuid afterwards struck many cuttings. I was 
much satisfied to find that the fumes from the 
paraffin-lamp had no ill effects whatever, either 
in the propagator or in the greenhouse in which 
it stood.—F. M. E. 

- If “ E. E. L. F.” (9903) will look at my 

description of the above again he will see that 1 
said ‘‘ raised,” not ‘‘started,” the Begonias— i.e ., 
from seeds—as the context would show. The 
seed being good—and I always save my own, 
and can depend upon it—it is not uncommon to 
get from 200 to 500 seedlings up in a single 
5-inch pot, so that to raise the number men¬ 
tioned does not require a great deal of room in 
the first place. When well up and growing the 
seedlings were all pricked off into other pots or 
boxes and grown on in a warm greenhouse. 
Tubers of these Begonias will certainly start in 
such a propagator as the one I described, and 
very quickly, too, cither placed upon the fibre 
and kept moist or planted in small pots or boxes 
of soil. But except for very early blooming it 
is quite unnecessary to give them so much heat, 
as they will do as well or better started on a 
warm greenhouse shelf in April.—B. G. R. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

QnestlOBB.- Queries and answers are inserted in 
Garden inq free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece qf paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repealed. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance qf date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exceptionqfsuch as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


9922.— Planting Roses and Shrubs.— How late 
this season mav Roses and Shrubs be planted, if the 
weather is suitable ’—Morris. 

992}. -Vegetables under Apple-trees.— What 
are the best vegetables to plant in ground over-shadowed 
by Apple-trees V —Morris. 

9924. — Small Brussels Sprouts.— My Brussels 
Sprouts are small, and do not close well. Any hints as to 
their management will be thankfully received V—F. II. 

9925. — Making a Cucumber-frame.— I shall he 
much obliged if someone will kindly give me directions 
for making a frame for Cucumbers, &c. ?—C. H. L. B. 

99-26.— Tropaeolum for a window.—I wont a very 
good floriferous Tropaeolum for a window, a bulbous 
one I suppose I shall have to get. Is speciosum a suitable 
one?— Saucy Jack. 

95)27. — Sulphate of ammonia for Pelar¬ 
goniums. — What is the proper strength to apply 
sulphate of ammonia to Inrgc-nowered Pelargoniums, and 
when ?— Henley. 

992$. — Sowing Tomato-seed, Ac.— Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me the proper time to sow seeds of 
Tomatoes in a cool-house, and the size of pot most suited 
for market work ? —Henley. 

9929. —Plants for the north-west side of a 

house.—What are the best flowers to plant on the north¬ 
west side of a house, where little sunshine can come owing 
to the shade of trees?—M orris. 

9930. —Fertilising Tomato and Strawberry 
blooms. —Would “B. C. R.” kindly describe the method 
of using a camel's-hair brush in fertilising Tomato and 
Strawberry blooms ’ — MacKay. 

9931. — Planting Plantain Lilies (Funklas). 
—I should be very much obliged to anyone informing me 
what depth and distance apart to plant these, and whether 
they require tying to sticks?—G. 

9932. — Metal substitute for Pea-sticks.— Can 
anyone recommend a material of the nature of galvanised 
iron wire-netting to be used for this purpose, and if so, 
where can the same be procured ?— R. M. 

9933. — Bleaching Palm-leaves.— Would someone 
kindly give me some advice on curing or bleaching Palm- 
leaves ? As I have some fine ones, I would like to know 
how to preserve them.— Lover of Flowers. 

9934 — Carrot for a light, sandy soil.— will 
someone kindly tell me what sort of Carrot is best for a 
light sandy soil near the sea? As a rule, the Carrots do 
pretty well till well grown, and then they are attacked 
with a sort of canker.—F. H, 


9935. —Dahlias. Pico teas, and Carnations 
for show. —Would someone kindly give me the names 
of six of the best Dahlias for show’, and also six Picotees 
and Carnations for the same purpose?—J. W. 

9936. — Dai8les in a tennis-lawn.— Would some¬ 
one kindly tell me what is the best treatment to get rid of 
and keep down Daisies in a tennis-lawn? Also what 
causes them to grow so plentifully in some soils?— Morti¬ 
mer. 

9937. — Hybridising annuals.—1 should be obliged 
if someone would give me a few general instructions and 
hints on hybridising annuals, and also the names and 
publishers of any books on this subject, if any ’—Corin- 
tuian. 

9938. — Cucumber growing.— Will someone kindly 
inform me if I can grow ridge Cucumbers earlier, and of 
as good a quality in a cold frame as in the open air, as 1 
thought of making a frame for the purpose ?— Ridge 
Cucumber. 

9939. —Plum for a north wall.— Which is the mol 

S roliflc Plum for a north-north-west wall—Gisborne’s 
diamond or Red Magnum Bonuni ? And are they suitable 
for such a position ? Is Coe’s Golden Drop a prolific sort 7 
—T. E. Wood. 

9940.—Sowing annuals for the garden.—I 

should be very glad of the names of a few good kinds of 
annuals for my garden, and also to know at what time to 
sow the seeds, so as to have them good strong plan is for 
flowering this year ? I was too late with them last season. 
-r-W. Bywater. 

9941.— Plants for carpet-bedding.— Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me of the names of some good plants 
for carpet-bedding and edging? When and how must I 
propagate them, and how 1 shall have to deal with them 
afterwards? 1 have a small greenhouse heated with hot 
water.—W. Bywatkr. 

9942.— Planting and training Clematis Jack- 
manl. —Will someone kindly advise me when to plant, 
out a couple of Clematis Jackmani which I have at present 
starting into growth in an attic window ? Also what is the 
least expensive method of training them up the two side 
pillars of a bay-window ? —Saucy Jack. 

9943.—Treatment of Seakale-—I have just come 
into possession of a garden in which are two long rows of 
Seakale under peat-mould, which have not been moved 
since they were laid down two years ago. Will someone 
please to’say what course of treatment I should adopt now 
and generally with it?—T. D. Lawson. 

9944.— Growing Tomatoes.— I have a greenhouse, 
30 feet long and 13 feet wide, with a 2 feet 6-inch bench 
up both sides, and also a narrow bed of good fibrous- 
loamy soil and manure in the house. Would anyone 
kindly tell me whether it would be better to grow Toma¬ 
toes in the bed, or in pots on the bench ?—J. D. 

9945.— Grafting or removing an Apple-tree. 
—I have a (hush) Brabant Bellefleur Apple-tree, planted 
seven years ago. I do not care for the flavour of its fruit. 
Would it were Cox’s Orange Pippin ! W’ill someone that 
understands these things kindly advise which to do—graft 
or remove? If the former, when and how- should I do it ? 
—Novice. 

9946.— Ants in a Peach-border.— Will someone 
kindly tell me how to kill these pests, as they run up the 
trees and get into the blooms ? Does this cause injury to 
the fruit ? I think that they will do but little good—am I 
right? The only way I can keep them down is by putting 
clay around the stems of the trees, and making it like a 
basin, and filling it with water.— Rockland. 

9947.— Growing French Beaus.— I have been 
unsuccessful in growing Frenoh Beans W’ould “ E. H.” 
kindly describe nis method oi growing them in 10-inch 
! pots ? I have a shelf in a Cucumber-pit where I could 
j stand the pots. I have tried Canadian Wonder, Ne Plus 
Ultra, ana Sion House French Beans ; but have failed. 
All of them grow so leggy.— MacKay. 

9948.— Tenant removing Roses, shrubs, Ac. 
—Will someone kindly answer the following questions 
First, Can a tenant remove Roses and shrubs which he 
has bought himself ? Second, Suppose I raise plants and 
flowers and sell them, does that, give me power to remove 
anything out of my garden ? I mean by plants, Cabbages, 
&c., and Roses, and a few other flowers.— Lasoley. 

9949.— Green-fly on Adiantum Ferns.— W’ill 
someone kindly tell me of a remedy for this ? I have seen 
them fumigated with Tobacco ; but it had a very harmful 
effect on them, turning all the fronds brown. Would 
soft-soap and water be injurious used with the syringe? 
Any other remedy to keep the plants free from the insect 
pest in question will be thankfully received.— Tidy. 

9950.— Winter flowers.—I am anxious to have a 
large number of cut flowers in the w inter, such as Tulips, 
Daffodils, Roman Hyacinths, &e. I only have small stove 
house of 70 degs. of heat to force anything in. W’ould 
someone kindly tell me the names of any nice flowers that 
I could grow without heat in winter in two large houses I 
have, which otherwise will be of no use to me in winter? 
—Frances. 

9951.— Bones as manure in a kitchen gar¬ 
den.— Having a difficulty in getting stable-manure, I 
have obtained £ cwt. of dissolved bones as an artificial- 
manure for my garden (which is only a small one). Will 
tho above be a good help for growing Peas, Potatoes, 

! Beans, Carrots, Parsnips, &t\, and when should I apply 
the manure—now, or when the seeds are sow-u ? I intend 
to scatter it on the soil—is this right ?—Novice. 

9952.- Rust from trough pipes.—I have built an 
Orchid-house, in which I have four trough pipes, three of 
which arc not painted, and one is painted twice over 
w-ith red paint. The steam which rises from the troughs 
is charged with red rust that causes all the rafters to be 
covered with spots of rust. W’ill someone kindly state the 
cause of this, and how to prevent it, as the trough that is 

S tinted causes rust, as bad as those not painted ’—Reuben 

AR8II. 

9953. —Stunted and deformed Hyaolnths in 

glasses.—I have some Hyacinths in glasses of twro kinds, 
that are with dwarf, compact flower-stalks, and some tall, 
slender growing ones. They have splendid roots, the 
glasses are full of them, but Ihe flowers will not develop 
either in height, size, or form, while the leaves persist in 
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growing furiously, out of all proportion in length to the 
height of the flower-stem ; in fact, completely hiding and 
overtopping the blooms, no matter of which kind, while 
voung bulbs will keep growing out at the sides. I take off 
these voung bulbs. Mv bulbs were put in the glasses 
during the first week in October. Water to within half-inch 
of the bulb: charcoal in the bottom. They were kept in 
a cupboard in darkness for six weeks, then brought out 
and put on the mantelshelf in a large room, in which I 
have a Are dailv. Thcv stand in front of a large pier- 
glass, as I am afraid to put them in the window, my cat 
having a propensity to jump up there and turn the glasses 
over. I fill up the glasses when needed, and added a little 
saltpetre when the colour of the flowers appeared. My 
H> acinths served me the same trick last year. Out of six 
bulbs last year 1 had only one decent one, and though I 
have put in all new ones this season they are doing just 
the same again, while their duplicate in the cool green¬ 
house in pots are doing well. Can anyone kindly tell me 
how to do better? I like to watch the beautiful fibres of 
the roots growing in the glasses, and if others can get 
them good, why can’t I ? Must I always be— An Unlucky 
Amateur? 

9954. — Large ▼. small pots for bulbs.—I have 
always understood that small pots are best for Hyacinths 
and bulbs in general. This year, however, I find that the 
two Hvacinth bulbs grown in larger pots—namely, «-inch— 
are far finer than those grown in smaller pots, and the two 
Polyanthus Narcissus grown in a 6-inch pot > ield more 
flowers than where three have been placed m a pot. Will 
someone kindly say whether this is a general experience? 
—C. S. Glare. 

9955. —Plants for a conservatory wall.— My 

conservatory faces north. 1 have wire-netting round the walla 
tilled with soil, and have grown Ferns and Selaginellas in 
it. Last autumn I put in hot-water pipes, which are about 
a foot away from the netting, consequently, it dries every 
dav. The dailv syringing has killed the Mosses and 
spoiled ail the Adiantums. Will someone kindly advise 
me what will grow in such a place, as it is now an eyesore ? 
—An Old Reader 

9956 . —Treatment of Rose cuttings. — Will 
“ J. C. C.,” or some other experienced person, kindly tell 
me what I should do ? I have a few' rooted Rose cuttings 
in small pots, which are growing well. I potted them In 
June, and have not repotted them at all. Should I repot 
them, if so, who* ? There is only one cutting in a pot. 
Amongst them are Hom&re, White Pet, and a few others 
that 1 have lost the names of. Thev are in a cool green¬ 
house that gets verv little sun in summer, and no sun in 
winter.— Amateur Rosarian. 


9957. —Brussels Sprouts and Cauliflowers.— 

Will someone who understands market gardening kindly 
advise me ? The Utter end of last July I had the plants 
Brussels Sprout seed ; it came up well. I have had them 
pricked out, and they are standing the winter welL Will 
it he safe to depend on them for an early crop next season, 
or will they run to seed ? 1 also sowed some early 

London Cauliflowers at the same time, and pricked them 
out and kept them under glass, taking them right off on 
mild days. Will thev answer?—T. R. B. 

9958. — Pruning: Apple and Pear-trees. - Last 
vear, about this time, I planted some young standard 
Apple and Pear-trees ; but I did not prune the branches 
bacK as I think I ought to have done, with the resiilt that 
they grow verv little, and each branch is full of fruit-buds. 
What will bo‘best to do, as I want them to grow larger 
before fruiting, and to form good shaped trees? Should I 
cut them back now, and if so, what quantity of shoots 
should I leave to form the main branches? There are 
alxnjt seven main ones on now. Will some of these want 
cutting out ?—T. E. Wood. 


9959 . — Pruning Roses for late shows.—will 
anvone kindly oblige me with some practical information 
as to how to prune my Roses so as to get them at their 
best about the middle or end of August ? They usually 
flower at their best from the middle of June to the middle 
of July, but our local flower shows are held late in August, 
and last year I had few Roses fit for exhibition then, though 
there were many exhibited by local growers. Mine are 
mostly H. P.’s, with a few hardy Teas, all grown in the 
open air, and were nearly all replanted last autumn. 
Looalitv, Hastings.—W. Alfred williams. 

9960. — Trees barked by & rabbit.—A friend of 
mine asks what he is to do under these circumstances. He 
went from home in the autumn, and left as one of the 
occupants of his garden a rabbit, to roam about as he 
pleased, thinking he would pick up the falling fruit and 
be oontent with that and a liberal supply of vegetables for 
food. Not so, however, for the animal has barked a lot of 
young trees of about 15 or 16 years’ growth, and his 
landlord is naturally very much annoyed about it. He 
asks if anything can be done to improve their condition ? 
Will someone please to give advice ?— Tamworth. 

9961. — Heating? greenhouses.— I have a lean-to 
greenhouse 17 feet by 6 feet inside measurement, unheated, 
and I have a potting-house next to it, which I intend to 
make a small greenhouse of, about 4 feet by 12 feet, and I 
thought of fixing the boiler in the divisional wall inside 
small house (as I could not fix it in the end, as there is a 
building). How oould I manage to heat one or both 
houses at will ? Should I want valves to each length of 
piping to shut the water off ? And how could I fix two lots 
of piping to one boiler, of which I think a No. 2 lough- 
borough would be large enough ?— T. E. Wood. 

9962. —Heating a greenhouse from a kitchen 
Are.— I think of building a small greenhouse at the back 
of my greenhouse, facing south-west, about 0 feet by 
8 feet, and 6 feet high at front, and I want to heat it from 
the kitchen fire. Would a common boiler do, which is 
built at the back of the fire-place for heating water for 
baths, Ac. ? How should I have to do when I did notwant 
the greenhouse heated? Should I have to let the water 
off by a tap, or leave it in and have a stop valve, and if so, 
how would the steam escape when the valve was turned 
off ? Should I want a small pipe from boiler to let steam 
away ?—T. E. Wood. 

9903.— Management of a Pern case.—I have got 
a Fern case, and on the top of tho earth a white mould 
gathers, and the Ferns look dull and mouldy. Could any¬ 
one kindly tell m? whatjshould do to prevent this? I 

h.:igi ep .the oil since i jd§rf ^dyhe Ferns 

more thm j. n.)n‘!i 


ing there is a little globe of water on the tips of the Ferns. 
The case is made of glass and wood, and has no outlet for 
water, and on the top there is an open slit, about an inch 
wide, so that it is not air-tight ; perhaps that is a fault. 
I should be so much obliged if someone could give me anv 
directions to avoid the moulding, and hints about water¬ 
ing.— Bazaar. 

9964.—Nerine oorusca not flowering. in 

August, 1887, I bought two bulbs of Ncrine corusea. 
Since then they have both grown well (in separate pots). 
One has thrown up three heads of leaves, the other lour ; 
hut neither of them have flowered, or seem likely to do so. 
They are in an ordinary greenhouse temperature (in which 
Maiden-hair Ferns keep well and green all winter). 
They ha\o never been repotted, nor do they seem to 
require it. Also they have never onoe died down since I 
first potted them. Can anyone kindly tell me what treat¬ 
ment to give them to induce them to flower? They were 
sold m flowering bulbs. I have not a stove to give them 
more heat.— Lambda. 


9966. — Pruning Tea Roses. — in Gardening, 
Feb. 1st (9727), the reply to a correspondent is: “ Tea Roses 
in a cool-house should have been pruned at the end of the 
year. It is now too late.” My Tea Roses are vet un¬ 
pruned. They are in the raised border of a cold house. 
Tea Roses in the open air are not pruned until the middle 
of April. Why should Roses merely protected with a 
glass roof be pruned at Christmas ? I want my Tea Roses 
to come in for exhibition the last week in June. If I 

E rune at the end of the year, or now, the first bloom will 
e just over when I want them in perfection. My idea is 
that bv pruning after the Hybrid Perpetual* I should get 
all in bloom together. If I am wrong will someone please 
say ? ^Horace. 

9966.— Growing Tea Roses for market. I am 

erecting a 60-feet by 12-feet low, span-roof greenhouse, 
heated with one (perhaps more, if necessary ) 4-inch hot- 
water pipes round it. A centre pathway, about 2 feet 
6 inches, with beds of soil each side, for the purpose of 
growing Tomatoes. Now, I thought when the Tomato 
season was over I might fill the nouse with Tea Roses, 
either in pot or planted out in the soil. Will some ex¬ 
perienced grower tell me the best and most profitable 
sorts to grow for market, the quantity required, the 
cheapest wav of getting them and preparing them for 
winter blooming, and whether thev are likely to prove a 
paying crop ? Any other information on the subject will 
be thankfully received by— Market Grower. 

9967.— Building and stocking greenhouses. 
—At the back of mv house (country town), are the usual 
out-buildings, about 28 ft. long by 7 ft. wide. Off these I pro¬ 
pose to take the roofs, and put on a flat floor, and build a 
glasshouse on the top. Being a joiner, trouble, Ac., is no con¬ 
sideration, and I am prepared to put as many partitions in 
the length as advised, so as to have a proper place, and on 
growing as many varieties of plants that it is possible to 

f et in the various small houses, as it were, under one roof. 

may mention that up to the present I have devoted my¬ 
self to one branch, ana tried to do that well, and I am the 
proud amateur possessor of a warm fernery, in which I 
nave a splendid collection of Maiden-hairs all the year 
round. I can arrange to have as much heating power as 
required. What I wish to know is the proper dimen¬ 
sions, and suggestions as to the occupants of tne various 
places. I do not aim at Vines, but I should like a few 
Orchids. It can either he lean-to or span-roof; but in any 
case I can only get the sun from south-west aspect.— 
R. Williams. 


9968.— Building a greenhouse.—I am desirous of 
building a small lean-to greenhouse about 10 feet by 6 feet, 
and should be much obliged for advice as to position, Ac*. 
My garden runs north and south, a high bank runs 
parallel with the north side, six feet from the fence; 
23 feet from the west fence I have a fowl-house built 
against the north fence, projecting 4 feet into the garden. 
My neighbour has built a low work shop against my w est 
fence, opposite my fowl-house, projecting 8 feet from the 
north fence. Would it be advisable to build my greenhouse 
adjoining the west side of my fowl-house, and turn the latter 
into a pot ting-shed ? The principal disadvantage is that 
I should not get the early morning sun in the summer, but 
I should be protected somewhat from the easterly winds, 
which are very prevalent here in the spring. I intend to 
have a wooden frame. Would it be necessary to have the 
back wall of brick, or would a lining of board be sufficient ? 
What apparatus would be best for heating ? I should prefer 
to use coke, ordinary house coal, and cinders. Should the 
stove be put into the potting-shed mentioned, or in a 
corner of the greenhouse ; if the latter, which comer? 
Where should be placed the door of house ? How should 
the house be fitted inside ? I merely want to exclude the 
frost. Locality, Gloucestershire.— S. G. F. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; bid readers are invited to give further 
anjnoers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

9969.— Sowing Peas ( Wood,forder).— Early Peas can 
be sowm now at any time when the ground is in good 
working order. The following are excellent early kinds : 
William I., VeUch’s Extra Early Pea, Dickson’s First and 
Best, and Dr. Hogg. 

9970 —Ferns and Orchids (A. •/.).—I once knew a 
man, I think at the same school, who had a famous collec¬ 
tion of Filmy Ferns, which I bought of him. I am not sure 
if it was the same place ; I imagine this from the excessive 
moisture you appear to be keeping in your house for the 
winter season. I cannot infer anything else to >»e the 
matter; they do not want anything like saturation at this 
season of the year. I cannot understand what species of 
Odontoglossum you have suspended with the Oncidium 
cucullatum.—M. B. 

9971.— Dendrobium Veitchtanum (T> <"t Tim). 
—This is a variety of D. macrophyllum, and which, I am 
afraid, is puzzling “ Tinv Tim ” very much, because I am 
under the impression that she has not got this species at 
all, and it is not one to please an amateur. It is an erect 
plant, growing some 12 inches or 18 inches high, having 
on the top some oblong leaves, which remain green for 
several years. T ie raceme is cre?t, bearing numerous 
flowers, which are greenish-yellow in the sepals and petal®, 
sha.:. y at the ba.U , ground colour of the lip similar, 


with some purple lines. This plant is a native of very hot 
places in the island of Java, and it should at no season be 
allowed to suffer from want of moisture to its roots: so 
that, if you have this particular species, vour treat¬ 
ment is quite wrong, for you say yours is quite dry.— 
Matt. Bramble. 


9972.— Sparmannla afrlcana ( Tiny Tim).—The 
plant should be cut back, but it is yet too early to do 
this. IK) not cut it back too hard. It is naturally a tree, 
and ii will increase in beauty w ith its size. After cutting 
ha k, atid before the voung buds begin to swell up much 
repot into loam and leaf-mould. It is a fine old shrubby 
plant, attaining a height of in feet or 12 feet, and it (g 
now jint a hundred year* since it was introduced into this 
country from the Cape of Good Hope. It usually flower 
in early summer.—M. B. 

9)73. Grevillea robusta (Tiny Tim).—l ima¬ 
gi n ? vou must have kept this plant too dry to cause 
it to Io.m) its leaves. You should cut it hard down shortly, 
and, a < it looks best upon a single stem, select a strong, 
goo 1 shoot, if you have a choice, and cut away any others. 
Pot it before it starts, but do not use a large pot kept in a 
small one. It may the more readily be used as a table- 
plant ; it may be potted in a similar mixture to the Spar- 
mannia. It is the Silk Oak-tree of tho Australians, and l 
am not aware that it has ever flowered in Europe.— J. J. 

9974. —Unhealthy Apple-tree shoots (H. 

Cwk ).—'The Apple-shoots sent arc very badly affected 
with American might. The best remedy is to scrub all 
the parts where the insects are seen with strong, warm 
salt-ami-water, using a rather hard brush. In the holes 
in the stems, w here the “ blight "generally accumulates con¬ 
siderably, it w’ould be agood plan to brush them well out with 
a painter’s brush, dipped in a mixture of paratfln-oil and 
water, kept constantly stirred, using about half of each 
liquid. The roots apparently, too, have got dow n into bad 
soil. Apply top-dressings to keep them near the surface, 
and in November lift the roots and replant in fresh 
soil. 

9975 . Treatment of greenhouse plants (X., 

C >. Dublin). —The Ta-sonia in a pot, when in active 
growth, will require an abundant supply of water at the 
roots and if in a very siua 1 pot, then liquid-manure would 
be advantageous. Why not plant it out in the bolder? 
Tne Chorozema requires also plenty of water in summer, 
if in good health, and, of course, less in winter; but it 
should never be allowed to suffer for w’ater, or the flowers 
will be sure to drop off. As to the Cyclamen leaves 
drooping and growing flabby, perhaps they are kept too 
dry at the roots. This we can only surmise, as not a word 
is said as to general treatment. Write again, and give 
more details. 


Unproductive fruit trees (Ignoramu «). 

-It is rather late now for removing fruit-trees, and it 
would, wo think, be best in your case to dig a trench at, 
say, 4 feet to U feet away from the stems of the trees, and 
cut off all roots found therein, and All up the trench again 
w ith some goo 1 loamy soil. This would induce the forma¬ 
tion of fibrous roots, and thev could then be safely removed 
to a more favourable part of the garden early next Novem¬ 
ber. The growths that appear around the stems are no 
doub: suckers, and these Bhould be grubbed out at once, 
and if any grow in the summer keep them chopped off 
with a hoe as soon as they are seen above ground. It 
would also be a good plan, as suggested, to at once remove 
sonn of the exhausted surface soil around the stems of the 
trees, and apply a dressing of rotted turf. 

9977.—The Fox-brush Aerides f Aerides 
Fleldtnffl) (W. H. B.)-“ W. H. B.” says his plant 
has suffered very much ‘from spot, and the flower-spikes 
are rotting at the points. Well, you know’, it is difficult to 
prescribe for a patient who is absent, because there is 
much in the surroundings which contribute to this state 
of things. I should imagine the moisture kept in 
the atmosphere has been too great, and that the 
hous" lias been allowed to become suddenly cool 
or cold, and the falling temperature has set its mark 
upon t he leaves in the shape of the spot, as vou call it. 
which is a nastv thing, marking the leaves in the shape of 
ringworm, and w’hioh mark is a nasty eyesore as longas 
the plant lives, whilst to out it off spoils the plant The 
flower-spikes rotting also, I should imagine, betrays too 
much moisture, and too low a temperature.— Matt. 
Bk amble. 

997S. —XjSBlia autumn alls (Orchid Amateur}.— It is 
not every season you can expect to flower this plant, 
and yours, purchased last year, was probably newly 
imported, and, if it made good growth last season, will 
probably make flowering bulbs in the year of grace 1890. 
Keep it tolerably dry for another month, unless it starts 
into grow’th before, when you must encourage it to grow, 
but do not incite it to do so. I should not remove them 
from the pans, but see that the drainage is all right; see 
that there is no spent or sour material about the roots—If 
so, pick it out and replace with new soil. The potting soil 
of many of these Mexican Lnlias is too often allowed to 
become little better than black, foul mud, and w’hen they 
get into this oondition it Is no wonder they fall. You 
did quite right with your O. varicosum ; do not keep it 
drv. I have not been in your neighbourhood, but can 
willingly believe in the beauties of the place you name. 
—Matt. Bramble. 


9979. — Orchids in shade (Anxious Amateur).— 
This enquirer wants to know the names of a few Orchids 
likely to thrive in the shade in an intermediate house ? 
You see, this is the difficulty—these plants mostly like sun 
and light, but 1 should advise you to grow Cypnpediutns, 
and vou must give them as much light as possible. You 
should not start with the cheapest kinds simply because 
they are cheap, as the days of weeding out the dull-coloured 
flowers have already began, and thus you may be let into 
a lot which, if seen together, would be very uninteresting, 
but when seen in a large collection of these plants are very’ 
distinct and pretty. The following is a good dozen to start 
with, and as you get knowledge you may venture upon the 
Fairrieanums, the Morganiaes, the teseellatum porphv- 
reums, and many others; C. insigne (the treatment in 
wav of potting given in this week’s paper will suit all theee 
kinds, but thev must not be shifted into such various tem¬ 
peratures), C. fcodeni, Crossianura, Lawrencianum, Harrisi- 
anum, Swanianum. CurtLsi, bellatutum, Leeanum, Ash- 
burtouirc. hirsutissimum, Haynaldianum. If you invest 
in any of thes* I shall be gfai jba heir hon* you succeed.-= 
Mai;. Bramble. 
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'*H'\ Repotting: Orchids fBordner). -The plants 
m-.‘ntionttl by this enquirer may be potted with the old 
pots, if not possible to remove t hem without breaking their 
roots, but the bottoms should be knocked off. and every* 
rhiiiT m ide clear and Rood about them. But the plants 
would surely not hix e suffl<-icnt root-hold to render them 
immovable? The plants you name would not appear to 
how* h,!?!i long enough in the pots to become so. 1 do 
no:, as a rule, like this plm. but if you i-tnuot avoifl it, 
xxhv. so it must be done. It is time now to prepare peat 
vi I 1 -»im, hvpi’U inland shaking out all the tine partVies. 
>,.h i-uum Moss should also be looked over, and, together 
with the Sphagnum, he laid in a dry. warm position in the 
pit’inff-she i; and a careful picking ox er of the Moss will 
lie worthy of all praise. By this one is enabled to 
avoid main little things that can and do work uiis'diief 
among the Orchids if left. It should be turned frequently, 
and amateurs mav from time to time rcj»otthe most active 
t 'at t ley as and b:eiias and the Odontoglossums not done in 
autumn. —M \tt. Bramble. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

v *« Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to nam* should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-strest. Strand, London, W.C. 

M am ah of pi n.n tn.—Bonaccord. —The Naked -flowered 
Jasmine (Jasminuin nudiflorum), so called from the 
blossoms appearing in winter before the leas es expand. 

-//. r. -C.vpripedium. Cannot name the species unless 

you send a flower, and it may be difficult then ; but we are 
inclined to think it must be C. insigne. Send a flower, so 

that we can solve the difficulty.-.V. A. —Not a 

Cactus: hut Aloe socotrina.- Abermaed.—{e), Varie¬ 

gated Parlour Palm (Aspidistra lurida variegata); I, Hip- 
peastrum aulica ; 3. Kuonynuisjaponicusaureo variegatus. 

Other specimen, Fern: send again a fertile frond.- 

M. A. Baskctt .—Curculigo recurvata apparently ; but 
specimen was a very bad one. 

Names Of fruits.— W. //• s. -Apples : I and 2, Too 
much shrivelled to recognise; 3, Wellington. Pear Glou 
Morceau. 


TO CORRBSPONDBNTS. 

We shndd i>e glad if readers would remember that ire 
do not answer on cries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward Utters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

S. Ma • t /iiild. —Apply to Mr. W. Bull, New Plant Mer¬ 
chant, filth King’s-road, Chelsea, London, S.W.- Alpha. 

—Plant the Roses from 3 feel to 4 feet apart, according to 

t heirstrength.- Mark'd Grower. — Apply to Mr. H.B. Mav, 

Ison’s-lane, Kdmmton, Middlesex.-- Wood/order. - 

If vou will sav what size the Kern is, and how long it h.n 
been in its present pot, we may be able to advise you as to 
repotting it. There is an article on Mistletoe in G ardkn inu, 

l>ec. 21st, 188th page 579.- Black awl Wylie. Apph to 

Messrs. Janie, \citch »Sc Sons, Uoxal Exotic Nurserx. 
King’s road, C.ielsca, London, S.W.— —E*k>l*timi ant 
.'vrnriinavian .—Thy cause of the leaxes of PelargoniuuH 
and Begonias going crinkled and spot ted is no doubt fnvu 
a cold and damp atmosphere, and perhaps also too much 
xw.er at the roots. —ft’. .If.—Please repeat queries in a 
(dearer form, and xx rilten on separate pie :ej of paper. —- 
Junmw.-ffe know of no book that w ill help you. 


Catalogues received. —Fancy Pansies. R. Mann, 
shadwell, Leeds.- —-Mew and Choice Plants. Benjamin 

Wallace Knight, North Trade Nursery, Battle, Sussex.- 

Manual and Catalogue. Kelxvay A Son, Langport, Sotner- 

net.- Genera 1 . S.t. Catalogue. Messrs. Vilmorin, 

Andrieux & Co., 1, Q lai de la Mdgisserie, Paris. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


QUERIES. | 

9JS1 — Poultry ELnd their diseases. — Would 

" Daubing ” lie so kind as to recommend a good hook on 
poultry-keeping and their diseases? I want a good 
practical work.—S. S. 

mi. -Fowls pecking each other.—I have four 
PI vm >uth Rock hens and one oockerel, and the hens are 
c > h antly pecking at his comb and making it raw. How' 
e.i.i I cure this ?—Plymouth Rock. 

9983.— Crowing: hens.— I shall be glad to know if 
there is any cure. What is the cause of this strange 
accomplishment? Is there any' hope of a crowing hen 
(a pure one-year-old Spanish pullet) laying any more 
eggs?— Beta. 

yJob— Keeping: fowls.—I am desirous of keeping a 
few fowls, and could make a pen for them 8 feet by 4 feet, 
by f> feet, xvith run outside 20 feet bv 11 feet, sheltered on 
north side by' high wall. Will someone kindly say hoxv 
many this would accommodate well, aud what sorts it 
would be advisable to keep ? Would Houdans, and Lang- 
shaiis, an l Plymouth Rocks do confined ?— A Subscriber. 

twsr».— Fowls losing: their feathers. — Will 
someone kindly tell me the cause of the feathers coining 
off the necks of three of my fowls, just above the breast, 
about 2 inches long? It xvas the same last year xvith the 
sa ne birds (Brahmas dark). They are now two years old. 

1 feed on Barley, and food from the house. No fowls could 
look better. They lay’ well, are clean, and have any 
amount of run in the fields.—E. F. Sells. 

9086.— Pheasants and fowls.- -Seeing “ Doult- 
ing’s” letter on pheasants in Gardening recently, 
leads me to ask him if he knows of a brood of chickens 
between the pheasant and our Game-fowl ? 2, How long 
docs the pheasant ait ? My friend tells me there are some in 
the Zoo, and he has seen them. I contend they never can 
be crossed. I have known the experiment tried under 
lock and key. The pullets in both cases would lay both 
pheasants and Game-fowl eggs, but there was no life in the 
eggs.— J. Osborne. 

9987.— Diseased pullets, Ac.— Can “ Doulting ” 
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killed; but ou epening could not discover the cause of her 
illness. She was rather too fat for so young a fowl; but 
did not weigh much over three pounds. There seemed to 
he a little discolouration on the top of the Bkull, and the 
lungs were of a brighter red than is usual; hut the liver and 
all other organs were quite healthy. Two other hens are 
slightly affected in the same way. Can “Doulting” also 
gixe me anv idea how long a bushel of Indian Corn or 
Buck Wheat, and 1 cxvl. of sharps, should last 30, giving 
one meal of each daily? I should also he glad to know 
what is the hrsi way to pack eggs and poultry to send by 
post. Arc boxes sold for these purposes, and where could 
I get them ? Instonbs, Malvern. 

9988. -Poultry keeping:. I have a fowl-house 
12 feet long by 8 feet deep, ana 5 feet high at back, 6 feet 
at front, xvhich is covered ox er xvith wire-netting, and faces 
the south. Would “ Doulting" kindly advise me as to 
the number of fowls I could keep in the spaoe, the best 
breeds for laying and table use, the best time to procure 
ihem.andthemostsuitable food forthein? If “Doulting * 
thinks I am likely to succeed I should have the roof felted 
ox er, and inside quieklimed, also the floor covered with 
sifted ashes. —II. B. 

9989. —A Minorca hen ailing:.—I Bent a Minorca 
hen to Dublin show on Tuesday, the last day of the xear, 
in prime condition. I saw her in show’ on Thursday, the 
“isifl ult. She was then all right. I got her home on Friday 
night with her head turtled enormously, one eye being 
quite closed up, and she has remained so ever since. She 
can see a little out of the other eye, but seems in great 
pain when endeavouring to nick up her food; she conse¬ 
quently eats very little, and has grown quite thin. She 
xxRs fed on Oats, Indian Com, xvith a little meat chopped, 
once a-day. Will “ Doulting ” kindly say w hat is the 
matter, and what I am to do ?—J. J. 

9990. — Fowls dying:.— Would " Doulting," or any 
other authority on the subject, kindly give me a little 
advice about my fowls ? I have lately lost two the same 
wav. First thev seem to care very little for their meat; 
then comb and wattles turn w hite, the feathers droop, 
and when the other hens run up against them they fall 
down, and have great difficulty in rising. As soon as I 
have seen these symptoms I have parted them from the 
others, and treated them with castor-oil, with Douglas’s 
mixture in their drinking water, as a friend advised me to 
do ; but both the hens died, notwithstanding the extra 
care xvhich I took of them. Hoping that someone will be 
able to help me in case I have any more go the same way. 
—I'lKXMX. 

REPLIES. 


Profitable poultry-keeping.—I should 
be glad, like your correspondent “ M. P. (»«« 
Gardening, January 11th), to know other 
poultry-keepers’ experience iu this matter, and 
with that object in view give mine.— Dr. : 1st 
January, 1889, to stock, 33 fowls, £3 14s. 3d. ; 
food during the year, £5 13s. lOd. ; profit, 
£1-2 2s. 4d. ; total, £21 10s. 5d. Or. : 31st Dc 
cember, 1889, to stock, 34 fowls, £3 10s. 6d. : 
killed 44 fowls during the year, £4 19s. ; 2,543 
eggs, £12 14s. lid. ; total, £21 10s. 5d. The 
abov e is my account for the past year, the 
poultry consisting of many breeds, well mixed. 
They have two runs over 100 feet long and 
12 feet broad, and several storehouses for shelter 
in all weathers. I feed them on boiled Potatoes 
(waste and small), mixed with the usual fowls 
food as sold, hot for breakfast, Indian Corn and 
Barley for dinner, and give the same food in the 
afternoon. They get lots of green stuff from 
the kitchen garden, and cut Grass in summer 
and curly Greens iu winter. They frequently 
have a run on a lawn for an hour or two, espe¬ 
cially after rain, when they make short work 
of the worms. I raised four broods during the 
past year, and only lost one chicken. I never 
allow a fowl to live three years. —Tayi’ORT. 


BIRDS. 


9991 — Mule birds. —Could anyone kindly tell me if 
a oock linnet and a hen canary would make a good mule 
breed ?—J. Anderson. 


9992. — Food for larks.— WiU 44 A. G. Butler" kindly 
*11 me the beat food for larks, and whether mules will 
3reed, goldfinch and canary ?— B. B. 

9993. — Parrot plucking: out her feathers.— 
[ should be glad if anybody would tell me what would 
jure my parrot of this propensity. She picks out her 


BEDS. 


9,')70. -Ducks not laying.—" Duck " will be pleased 
to hear txvo of my ducks started to lay on Tuesday, 
January 21, when 7 months old ; thev were hatched out in 
June last. They are crosses from white topjped or crested 
ducks. ( ould anyone kindly say where this variety can 
be had pure ?—Jack. 

9772. — Light Brahma and Cochin 

China fowls. —“ Glad to Know” has rather 
curious ideas about poultry, or hia query is not 
stated as clearly as it should be. Does he wish 
to know whether the introduction of a Cochin 
cock iuto the pen will cause the hens to lay, as 
the query seems to imply ? Or does he mean 
this—whether the pullets bred from the Cochin 
and Brahma parents will be likely to prove good 
layers? If the former, the answer can be 
scarcely yes or no, because the cock has nothing 
whatever to do with the production of eg as. I 
expect the querist's hens are really old birds. 
If this be so, he can scarcely look for eggs with 
any degree of certainty for a few weeks more. 
If, however, the progeny of the birds mentioned 
be referred to, I should nave no hesitation what¬ 
ever in saying that they should lay well during 
the winter months, and they are certain to prove 
reliable sitters. Light Brahmas are also fair 
layers, and, as a rule, good sitters, but there 
are exceptions. With regard to black Cochins, 
they may, I think, be looked upon as average 
Cochins—that is to say, they are very good 
winter layers, if hatched at the proper time*, 
but they wish to sit very often at other seasons. 
I should add that rarely do feather-legged fowls 
stand in the front rank as layers, because they 
wish to sit more or less.—D oulting. 

9773. — Defective egg-layers. — “Ivy- 
leigh’s ” experience coincides with that of many 
other poultry keepers this winter. I have met with 
many cases where the egg supply lias been very 
irregular, and the only reasonable explanation I 
can think of is that the wet weather has been 
against the hens. Frosty and fine weather would 
have a different effect upon the egg-basket. There 
is a probability, too, that the hens are over-fat. 
A free supply of Maize is almost sure to have 
this effect, especially upon heavy hens like 
Plymouth Rocks. Hamburghs are not usually 
considered good winter layers. 44 Ivyleigh” 
does not say whether all the birds are of the 
same age ; if so, this would account for the 
small supply in some measure, because the 
greatest number of eggs in the winter is obtained 
from pullets. “Ivyleigh ” should try to hatch 
some pullets in March or early in April, and 
retain these for use next winter. The “ boss,” 
however, ought not to be an own brother to the 
hens.—D oulting. 


9994.—Thin Strained honey.—Can anyone kindly 
rive recipe for using up thin strained honey, either in 
cakes or anv other mode of cookery; or for the artificial 
thickening of honey as d one in Switzerland ?— M. 

“The Garden” Monthly Parts.-TAi* journal 
is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this 
form the coloured plates are best preserved, and it jw most 
suitable for reference previous to the issue qf the half- 
yearly volumes. Price 1 s. 6d. ; post free. Is. 9 d 
“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts .—This 
journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in 
which form it is most suitable.for reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price 6 d.; post free, 8 d. 

“Hardy Flowers f—Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards qf thirteen hundred of the most ornamental spectre, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, <kc. Fourth 
and Popular Edition, 1#.; post free, Is. 3d. 

“The Garden Annual for 1890."— Contains a 
complete List of nearly 8,000 Country Seats, Occupiers, and 
Gardeners in the United Kingdom. There is also the best 
Trade List published, corrected to date. Price 1#.; by 
post, Is. 3d. 

London: 87, Southampton-etreet, Strand, W.O. 


TUTY PLANTS this year are exceptionally good. 

JlYJ. j 8 hall be glad if intending purchasers will let me have 
early word of their probable wants, as I quite expeefcthere 
will bo a great run on high-claaa Pansies. LIST FREE. 
Any of the following lots will bo found to give satisfaction. 
ALL NAMED AND CARRIAGE PAID. 

No. 1. Sample dozen plants, all first-class, 3s. 

No. 2. Collection, 25 varieties, very fine, 6s. 

No. 3. Grand Collection, 50 varieties, all of flrst-daas merit, 
12s 

No. 4. Magnificent Collection of 75 varieties, including many 
new ones not previously offered, and not on my List. Every 
one up to exhibition standard, 18s. 

No. 5. The most unique Collection possible. 100 varieties. 
Every plant will pass the keenest judge. This Collection will 
give great satisfaction, 25s. 

All plants which do not please will bs replaced Gratis. 

WM. SYDENHAM, 

WATER O RTON, BIRMINGHAM . 

LOOK HERE! DON’T MISS THIS CHANCE. 

All customers whose orders are 5«. and upwards are entitled to 

6 Fine Begonia Bulbs, Gratis. 

Orders of 10s. aud upwards are entitled to 

3 Gloxinia and 6 Begonia Bulbs, Gratis. 

Orders of £1 and upwards are entitled to 

3 Greenhouse Plants, 6 Gloxinia, and 
6 Begonia, Gratis. 

Cut this out and Bend one stamp for my new Plant and 
Seed List for 1890. 

B. W. KNIGHT, Florist . Battle._ 

TVBLE. Crimson Velvet Primroses (Pompadour), 
LJ 10b. doz.; 6 var. double Primroses, 3e. 6d. lot. Collection 
Herbaceous Plants, cheap : List.— H OPgINS W e averham 

OCOTCH GROWN ROSES are hardiest and" 

O best. H. P.'s, 5s. 9d. doz.; 37s. 6d. per 100, car. paid. 
Seod and Plant List free.—CRAMB, Dunblane. 

rro BE DISPOSED OF.—Several Volumes of 

A Gardening, tcninc, from 1880 to 1884. Also a quantity 
of Numbers, unbound, up to June, 1889. Particulars given 0 :j 
application. - Address “R , ’ OfBco of *h>; rx- r. 
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50,000 GlipysantlienLUiiis 50,000 

lAf ELL-ROOTED PLANTS, now ready to send 

■ * out, of the Japanese, Incurved, Anemone, Reflexed, 
and Pompon* varieties, both early and late, for exhibition or 
for borders. 

Chrysanthemum “ Mrs. Hawkins," 

Undoubtedly one of the best for all and every purpose. Well- 
rooted plants, la 3d. each, or 2 for 2s., post free. 

12 Japanese Chrysanthemums, true to name .. .. 2s. 

13 In ‘Mi-ved Chrysanthemums, true to name .. 2s. 

12 R /flexed and Anemone Chrysanthemums, true to name 2s 

12 varieties, from all classes, 2s.; or 12s. per 100. 

12 cuttings, from all classes, la 3d.; or 10s. per 100. 
Catalogue, with full cultural directions, post free. 

DAHLIA POT ROOTS. 

DAHLIAS.—My Collections of these are known far and 
wide as being the best in existence. I will send free for cash 
6 varieties Cactus Dahlias for 2s., or 12 varieties Cactus Dahlias 
for 5s.; 6 varieties Show and Fancy Dahlias for Is. 9d.; 6 varie¬ 
ties Pomponcs for Is. 9d., or 12 varieties Pompones for 2s. 9d.; 
6 varieties from all classes for 2s., post free. 

HARDY PLANTS FOR PRESENT PLANTINC 

Planting things at the RIGHT TIMS U the only road to 
success. s. d. 

13 Alpine Auriculas .. •.2 6 

12 Hollyhocks .2 6 

12 Achillea l > tannicafl.-i>l., pure white rosette-like dowers 2 6 

1 1 Aquilcgiu.s, in splendid varieties.2 6 

12 Chrysanthemum maximum, large white dowers 2 6 

12 Michaelmas Daisies, in 6 varieties.2 6 

12 Gcum coccineum fl.-pl., double scarlet flowers .. 2 6 

12 Perennial Iceland Poppies, yellow, white, and orange 3 6 

12 Perennial Sunflowers, various .2 6 

12 Harp.alium rigidum, large yollow Daisy-like flowers.. 2 6 
12 Single Pyrethnims and coloured Marguerites.. ..26 

12 Ranunculus acris fl.-pl., double yellow flowers .. 2 6 

12 Delphiniums, various shades of blue.2 6 

12 Rudhci'kin Newmani, gold, yellow, and black.. ..26 

12 Marie lionise Violets, good clumps, full of bud .. 3 6 

12 Spotted Foxgloves .2 6 

12 Pyrethrum uliginosum, large white flowers .. ..2 6 

12 Scarlet Oriental Poppies .2 6 

25 Canterbury Bells, various colours.2 6 

All the above post free for eash with order. 

ERIC F. SUCH, F.R.H.S., 

The Nurseries (80 acres), 

MAIDENHEAD, BERKS- 

SHILLING’S CHOICE 8EEDS. 

•TWOPENCE PER PACKET.—Choice Flower 

A Heeds: Is. worth and over post free. Primula, Cineraria, 
Btgonia, Cyclamen, Calceolaria, Gloxinia, Verbena, Auricula, 
Carnation, Heliotrope, Lobelia. Petunia, Ferns, Acacia, 
Balsam, single and double Dahlia, Bambusa, Ficus elastic*, 
Coleus, Geranium, Impatiens Hultani, Dractenas, Azalea in¬ 
die*, Edelweiss, Finest German Asters and Stocks, Golden 
Feather, Pansy, Niootiana afllnis. Cockscomb, Zinnia, Ac. AU 
finest strains. Hundreds Testimonials. 

QUILLINGS VEGETABLE SEEDS arc uu- 

AJ equalled.—Specimen Testimonial from Mr. W. Hoi.mks, 
Whittlcsea, Peterborough. 27 Dec., 1889: "At the Whittlesea 
Hort icultural Show, held 1st. Aug., 1889, I took First Prize for 
Onions grown from your seed, in class A, against seventeen 
competitors.” 

EGETABLESEED COLLECTIONS.—No. 1. 

* 12 packets. Is. 3d. No. 2, 39 kinds, including Peas and 

Beans, 2s. 9d.; larger Collections, 5s., 10s. 6d., and 21s. Best 
value ever offered. All carriage paid. Could print hundreds 
Testimonials from Cmtomera in all parts of England certifying 
t > the splendid quality of Shilling s Seed/. Prizes offered, for 
which anyone m ly compete. Full particulars in Catalogue, 
which will be sent post free. 

C. SHILLING, Seedsman, Winehfleld, Hant«._ 

•THREEPENCE EACH. — Helleborus niger, 

-A- Virginian Creepers, Honeysuckles, Swe*'t Briers, hardy 
Cyclamen, Deutzia gracilis, .Spir.iii japonic* and palniatn, 
Lilacs, Jasmines, Ivies, Tritonix*, Carnation-, Genistas, 
Maiden-hair Ferns, Ac.; strong and healthy. One shillings 
worth and over post free.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 
Win ehfleld, Hants. _ 

R OSES ON OWN ROOTS.—One dozen in 12 

choico sorts, strong plants to bloom coming season, 
carriage free, As. 6d.; six, 2s. 4d.— C. SHILLING, Nursery¬ 
man, Winehfleld. Hants. 

W ILSON J ON. A M ERIC AN BL AC KB E R BY 

pro luces quantities of large black glossy fruit of delicious 
llivo ir. Quite hardy. Strong plants imported direct from 
America. 6. It. 10d., or 3t. 6<1. dozen. Carriage paid.—C. 
SHILLING. Nu rseryman, Winehfleld, Hants. 

L [LTUM~AURATUM.—The bulbs I "offer 

are hard and sound, 8 to 1) in h >s muni, aivl are <1 1 *i- 
dedly the b Ml and cheapest ever sold. Repeat orders daily, 
6 2s. 41., or 4*. 61. dozen. (Carriage free.—C. SHILLING, 
B ill) Importer, Winehfleld, Hants. 

p(JC UMBER PLANTS, Telegraph, ready for 

O planting, 9s. dozen. Post free, 3 for 3s.—THOMAS 
HIL4DON, Butts-green, Hornchurch, Essex. 

I S.tin. GARDEN SEEDS. Is. 6d.—New, 

genuine, and well tested. On receipt of Postal Order, 
Is. 6d., or 20 stamps, we will send free to any address loz. each 
of Wheeler's Imperial Cabbage, Hollow Crowned Parsnip, 
White Spanish Onion, and Selected Carrot; Joz. each of Savoy, 
Radish, Early Turnip, and Broccoli (early and late); 1 packet 
each of Lettuce, Marrow, and Cucumber, and 6 Packots 
choice Flower Seeds. Also for Is. extra, 1 packet each of 
Mustard, Cress, New large Tripoli Onion, Pickling Cabbage, 
Borecole Greens, Brussels Sprouts, Leeks, and Cauliflower; 
also a packet of Carter's Stratagem Peas, Dwarf, and a packet 
of Dobbie's Golden Ball Exhibition Turnip. Tho Two Lota 
for Postal Order, 2s. 6*1., or 32 stamps. Quality guaranteed.— 
GROVES fc SON, Wholesale and Retail Seedsmen, Piddle- 
tren'hide. Dorchester.___ 

M ARGUERITES, Large, white, yellow, and 
blue. 6. Is. 3d; 12. 2s. 31. Ses List f >r 183J.-J. JAMES, 
fiouth Knighton, Leicester__ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — .Selechon oi iuj 

LJ Cu'fings (unrooted). Finest Exhibition Chrysan’ho- 
trrim - '. Incurved aql Japanese; all distinct or in 59 pairs, 
tru-^ to na»i?. forward-' i. post fr*", for 15s., or 2s. 6d. per 
dozen (cheaper selo'jtions cm 1>« made if desired). Catalogue 
un application -X. DAYl^i Chrysantheuuln Ndraenes, 

GOOgTe 


CHEAP AND GOOD PLANTS, 

PACKAGE AND CARRIAGE FREE. 

Plant the following now to ensure success. 

s. d. 

12 Primroses, grand hybrids, all colours, Is. 3d. .. 25 2 0 

12 Daisies, The Bride, pure white, Is. 2> I 9 

12 Daisies, Rob Roy, vivid scarlet. Is. 25 1 9 

12 Delphiniums, grand, various shades of blue .. ..2 6 

12 Geum cocci neum, fl.-pl., double scarlet flowers .. 2 6 

12 Potentillas, a general favourite. ..2 6 

6 Hardy Sunflowers, single or double, 2s. 12 3 6 

6 Anthemistinctoria. hardyyellow Marguerite, Is. 6d. 12 2 6 
12 Pyrethruins, like large double Asters ..30 

12 Pyrethrum uliginosum, large single white flowers .. 2 6 

12 Rudbeckia Newmani, handsome border plant 2 6 

12 Harpalium rigidum, a miniature Sunflower .. ..2 6 

12 Chrysanthemum maximum, large Ox-eyed Daisy .. 2 6 
1 Each of the above for 2s. 6d. ; 2 each. Is. 6d.; 6 each 10 6 
Also 100 Hardy Border Plants, selected ..80 

A few Good Things for Present Potting. 

6 Pelargoniums, grand varieties, distinct, 2_s. 6d... 12 4 6 

6 Pelargoniums, ordinary varieties, distinct, Is. 9d. 12 3 0 

6 Best double Ivy Geraniums, distinct. 2s. 12 3 6 

6Best double Geraniums, grand varieties,.Is. 9d. 12 3 0 

6 Best single Geraniums, cannot, be beaten, 2s. 12 3 6 

6 Single Geraniums, as generally grown in pots, Is. 12 1 9 

12 Chrysanthemums, my best selected Jupum-sc .. 3 6 

12 Chrysanthemums, my l»*st selected Incurved .. 3 6 

12 Chrysanthemums, Incurved, hr generally grown .. 2 0 

12 Chrysanthemums, Japanese, ns generally grown .. 2 0 

12 Chrysanthemums, early flowering, best for borders 2 0 
1? Chrysanthemums, Keflexed and Anemone flowered ■■ 0 
6 Each of the above Chrysanthemum*, 7s. ; 12 ea. h .. 12 0 
My 3s. Gicenhouse Collection, containing 25 Good Plants, 
now ready. 

A Large Ilox of Cut Flower.- and Fern that plea** all. 2s. 6d. 
AU the nboi'f Plants rtnrertly lahfUrd truf to namr . 

H. J. PONTING, 

JWood Norton Ha ll, I . Deroham. Nor f olk . 

ROSES. ROSES. 

E xtraordinary large plants, very 

strong, 3 to 6 feet high. Belle Lyonnaise, Climbing 
Devoniensis, Climbing Captain Christy, Cheshunt Hybrid, 
Gloire do Dijon, Rod Gloirc de Dijon, Bouquet d t tr, Marechal 
Niel, ROve »I'Or, Madame Beriml W. A. Richardson, Aimec 
Vihert. Price Is. 3<1. each, or 3 for 3s . or 6for6s.: nnvkngefrec. 

Also all the host varieties in cultivation of Bush Roses, 
guaranteed true to name, (’ash with order. Catalogues free. 
WILLTAM LOWE, Row Grower. Brest on, Notts._ 

L arge snowdrop bulbs, 100 , u."6d.y 

1,000, 10s. Lent Daffodil Bulbs, 120,1s. 6d .; 1.000, 8s , 
oarriage paid.—.TAMES HARRISO N. Fol lside. Kendal._ 

F ERNS.—Trade offer ill 20 most saleable sorts, 
at 12s. 100. Adiantum cuncatum, Polypodiums, Cyrto- 
miums, Pteris, Ac. Packed frecforcash.—J. SMITH, London 
Fern Nurseries. 140, Lough boro -road. Brixton, S.W. 

M UST BE SOLD.— Cudogyne eristat-a, the 

Chatsworth, ami other varieties, well grown, with bloom 

? >ikcs. and very cheap. Trustees of the late J. Stevenson, 
imperley, Cheshire. 

A mateurs’ greenhouse guide, :\d., 

free. -By its aid gay greenhouses all seasons, Outdoor 
Gardening for Amateurs, 4Ad., free. How to grow Outdoor 
Grapes. Cucumbers, Mushrooms, etc, Buy and study now. 
MOKLKV & CO., Preston. 

OT. BRIGID ROYAL CROWN ANEMONES. 

O —The finest strain in cultivation. Seed sown in February 
and March will commence blooming in Koptoml>er to following 
spring. Onr seed is the stock of the original raiser. Packet s 
with instructions, Is. and 2s. 61., p >st free. EDMONDSON 
BROS., 10, Dame-street, DuOlin. 

QPKCIAL ( HEAR OFFER. -Wallflowers, 

O Golden King, hlood-red and pun»le. Canterbury Bells. and 
Sweet Williams. all Is 31. per 10 1 . Double Pinks. Violas. 
Double German Wallflowers, Prompt on Storks. Foxgloves. 
Geums, Fuchsias, Sweet. Violets, Yellow Alyssum, llelioLroj*es, 
Verbenas, all 9d. per rloz. Pink. Mrs. Sinking Carnations. 
Lavender, Perennial Phloxes and Pyrethrums. Marguerites, 
and Geraniums, all Is. per •!>>/. Choice Antirrhinums and 
best blue Lobelias, 2s. 6d. per bri. All good plants, carriage 
paid, JOHN NORFOLK. Wilhuvioii, Ely. Ctttttbs. 

P LADIOLI. Named varieties from 2s. (><1. per 
VJ dozen, carriage paid. Ah winner of Amt prizes at Crystal 
Palace in 1881. 1885, and 1887. and at Manchester, Newcastle, 
Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasgow in 1889. I can confidently 
re nmmeml my bulbs. Order early. ALEX. E. CAMPBELL, 
Gouroek, N B. __J 

AFRICAN GRASSES FOR VASES. —V> tall, 

XX pjiky. Elephant Graw«i,.V>gra- dul Knysna Reels, otkleli- 
,-ate Kaftir Grasses, 4 orname ntal Palms, 8 hands one I’niolia 
seeds, 5 leaves of Silver-tree. The whole, carriage paid, 3s. lOd. 

- M. CLARE k Cl > . 25. Wilson-street, Finsbury, E. C, 

T EA ROSES, Own Roots, 12 var., ,1s. lid., 

carriage paid, ineluding Niel. Dijon, C Mermet, M Ean 
Houtte, Lamanpic, etc. Hybrid lVrpetuals, 12 vars., own 
mots, ineluding A. Colomh, C. Christy. Margot t in, A. Car- 
riere, etc., 4s. 9d. doz. Paequerette and Mignonette, 4<1. each ; 
3s 6.1 doz. China Roses, 3 vars. 3c do/ : Climbing Roses, 4. 
Is 21 All carriage paid. Strong fl owering plants, above 42 
Roses, 12s 6d. -HENRY& CO., near Am-rsliam, Bucks. 


C HOICE LILIES.—Id 'h auratum, Krameri, 

S/ovitzianum. ... Walaki, aur.intia'uim, 3s. 6d., 

free AuratuniR, 10to 12 in. circumfcreie-c. 6 for 4s. ; Kra¬ 
meri, 6 for 5s. ; all splendid blooming bulbs, free. -HENRY 
ti CO., near Amersham, Bucks.___ 

OUTDOOR Own-root ROSES.—Seeds, free, 6 

V 2.4.; 12climbing vars , 3a. ; Clematis, 6, Is.; Gla<liol. 75 
var., 25s. Cue urn bore. Telegraph, (RoL).C a mh iff CasUe, 2 j. 6d.; 
100 , 1*. 6d.: 1.000. 9s . 22 var. List. B.tOU NT, Kotherticid. 

P ERIWINKLES.—Evergreen carpet under 
trees ami other bad places; charming flowers, siiigle blue, 
white, purple, double blue; 6 for Is. ; 12 for Is. 9d., free.— 
J. F. RAYNER, Avenue-road, Southampton. _ 

A BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER.—l’eren- 

-CL nial pink Convolvulus, grows 20 ft. in season ; festoons 
balconies, Ac., covered with largo rosy bins,-mis all summer; 
2 fitron,' r >n<Is, free. Now is best time to plant.— 
J. F. RAYNER. ai’above (9th season 

PHRYSANTHEMUMS, rooted cuttings, 40 

V choice nam-d varieties, 2s 6d.; 2\ Is 6*1, !>»>*' Leo - 

H. WiVtLM VN. Mun*. i-streeL Snull-he ith. Birmingham._ 

PYCLAMENS ("HEAR Boot’ gi-mdiflorum 

Vj un ) gigantr.ini v iri*-) i-, in l e.ilours, 12, lo. 61. 
2!, 24, 61 , free. I CQRNHILL. B.vfl- *b Surrey. 


GEORGE BOYES & OO. 

OA OOO CHRYSANTHEMUMS. —AU the 

tJV/jvvV/ host new and old varieties. No now varieties 
sent out until thoir merit is proved by ourselves. All second- 
rate trash discarded. 12 strong well-rooted young plants: 
Mdlle. Blanche Pignv, Mrs. Burrell, Baronne de Prailly, 
Soleil Levant, Mrs. J. R. Pitcher, Fair Maid of Guernsey, 
Mrs. G. Bundle, Lady Selborne, Mr. Bunn, Etoile du Midi, 
Source d’Or, Elaine, Is. 6d., P.O. 

PHRYSANTHEMUMS.—12 of the finest new 

VJ varieties in cultivation, all colours, our selection, 3s., P.O. 

PERANIUMS.—Our magnificent stock of 

^ Zonal Geraniums is unequalled m the kingdom; for size of 
bloom, splendid colours, and free blooming they are marvellous. 
Our system of supplying cuttings of these grand Geraniums at 
low prices enables every amateur to secure the best varieties 
for a mere trifle. Queen of Whites, Ida Walter, Lizzie 
Brooks, Sophie Birkin, AJax, Beatrix, Olive Carr, Circe, F. V. 
Itanpail—this set, Is., P.O. 

WE OFFER CUTTINGS of the following 

6 magnificent ZONAL GERANIUMS: Rev. Harris, 
Edith Strahan, M. My riel, Mercedes, Mra. Wilders, Ruby, 
2s., P.O. 

P ELARGONIUMS.—Strong healthy cuttings : 

Emperor of Russia, Duke of Albany, Robert Green, 
Garilaldi, Edward Perkins. Decorator, Kingston Beauty, 
Duchess of Bedford, Early Flora, Is., P.O. 

W E OFFER CUTTINGS of the following 

6 magnificent PELARGONIUMS: Purple Gem (new, 
1899), Lizzie, Vauhan, White Docorator, Hercules, Goldmine, 
2s., P.O. 

P ELARGONIUMS.—12 strong well-rooted 

young plants, distinct varieties, true to name, 4s., P.O. 

1 R LOBELIAS. — Emperor William, 

*JJ VJv \J Improved, strong compact stock plants, 3s. fid. 
por 100. 

AU post free for cask with order only. 

AYLESTONE PARK, LEICESTER. 

H ardy climbing plants.— ivies, Cle¬ 
matis, Jessamine, Honeysuckles, Roses, Passion-flowers, 
Magnolias, Wistarias, Virginian Creepers, and many others, 
extra strongplantsforimraediateeffectatmoderateprioes. List 
post free. -OBO. CO OLING * SONS. The Nurseries, Bath. 

rpHE New BRUSSELS SPROUT “BULLET’’ 

-I- —Is recommended for trial by all gardeners requiring a 
moderate-sized, hard, and perfect Sprout. Totally distinct in 
habit-, compact, beat ing all othei sorts in the number of Sprouts 
to a stem, with such small, rotund leaves that plants need 
not he planted more than 15 inches apart. A genuine 
novelty. Good packets. Is. each.—J. SIMPSON, Gardens, 
Wort ley. Sheff ield._ 

BARNES’ RELIABLE SEEDS. 

Before purchasing your supply of Seeds for the season obtain 
Barnes’ Descriptive Catalogue, gratis and post free.—Save 15 
to 25 per cent, by purchasing Best Quality only. 

J. E. BARNES, 

SEED CROWED & SEEDSMAN, EXCHANCE-ST., NORWICH. 

OPS for beautiful arbours and covers for 

unsightly objects. The quickest growing climber. Grow 
iwn Hoiw. 9 splendid roots, post free, la.—WILLIAM 
-j ^. 1 ..W..-..W Kent. 


H' 

your (j 

HEX! 


RYS, Woodchurch. Aa hfon l, 


C UCUMBER SEED. —Telegraph, Prolific, 

Rambler, Favourite, Empress of India, Lord Raglan, 
per packet, 6d. and Is. 4 plants of any the above kinds for 35. 
--Tliurshy Nursery, Colchester. ___ 

S EEDS AND BULBS, Vegetable, Flower, and 

Farm. Catalogue free. 10 per cent, off for cash. Penny 
Packets. 18 for Is. : 1)0, 4s. Mushroom Spawn, peck, Is. 2d. ; 
bushel. 3s 9.1. GARDENER* CO., 62, Strand. [ <ondon. 

N EW CHRYSANTHEMUM, Mrs. Hawkins ; 

l he true variety. We were awarded 3 First-class Certifi¬ 
cates for it. Good plants and rooted cuttings now ready, also 
Victoria Lily of the Valley roots. Descriptive List free on 
application to HAWKINS BENNETT. Lily Gardens, 
Twickenham, Middlesex._ ___ 

SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER of Standard, Bush, 

O ami Pyramid Apples, Pears, and Plums, consisting of all 
the lK*t sorts, at Is. each; 10s. per doz.; 75s. per 100. Black and 
Red Currants, extra st rong bushes, 5-year-old, 2s. per doz. : 
12s. per 100. Kent Cob Nut*, 5 to 6 ft., very bushy, Is. each ; 
10s. per doz. Trice Lists of general Nursery Stock post free 
on application.—T. EVES (late Eves & Dalton), the Nu »eri s, 
Gravesend. __•_ 

S TRAWBERRY RUNNERS. — Lax ton'a 

Noble, transplanted and vigorous, the best of all earlies, 
lC» t free, 3s 6d.: 1,000, F O R., 25s. Marguerite, 109, free. ls.6<l.; 
1,0)), P.O.It., 7s. 6<1. - Mrs. KfME, Mareham Lc Fen. Boston. 

AP TO CLEAR. — Primulas, choice 


0 H £ 


Covcnt-garden strains, strong plants. Is. 3d. per doz.: 
larger size, 2s. doz. Calceolarias (herbaceous), unparalleled 
strains of gorgeously spotted flowers, Is. 6<1. and 2s. 6d. 
per «loz. Tree Carnations, Andalusia, and La Zouave, 
the two, 1*. 3d. Chrysanthemum Mdme. Desgrange, earliest 
white, cuttings, 25 for Is. AlsocuttingsofRaspaUCteranuims, 
best double scarlet. Is. doz.; 6e. 6d. per 100, free.—CRANE « 
CLARKE. Hillside Nursery. March, Cambs. _ _ __ 

E ARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Best sorts, 

such as Mdme. Desgrange, «. Wermig, Flora, Ac., woIl- 
roote l. Is. 6d. doz. Carnation Pnde of Penshunit, strong 
plants. 2 for Is. 6d.: Souv. de Malmatson, 2 for Is. 3d., free.— 

CRA N E A CLARKE , March, Ca mlw.__ 

"HOR covering ugly walls, arches, or arbours, 
X grow Clematis, Travellers' Joy, rapid hardy climber, 4 
plant-, Is. 4*1. froc. Ireland is famed for brilliant-flowered 
Anemones, 12 plant* Is. 3dL. free Delightiuiiv fra^ant 
Sweet Briers, scent whole garden, 4 plants. Is. 4d., free. Rare 
double Tiger Lilies, are equally beautiful grown in window, 
greenhouse, or garden, 4 blooming »!*«* bidh* ls^ Id. free. 
Stock limited. Extraordinary hardy British Holly Ferns, 2 
plants. Is. Id., free, have thorns like miniature Holly leave*. 
Any of above guaranteed to arrive safe 

well known horticultural writer—W. M. REAMBBOTTOM, 
B.tllyenmhe^ Ireland.__ _ _ 

FLOUNDERS are the most delicioua 


TRISH 
J- earlyl 


early Potatoes if is possible to grow. BpIendid flavOTr. 
good cookers, fine size, heavy croppers in any soil. Haveswoa 
the teit for quarter of a century. Plant ; now 3 lb., la ^ 
fre- 6 lh., 2s 4d , free; 9 IK. 3i. All post ero©.-W. 
REAMBBOTTOM, Ballycuai’^r, Iroltwd. 
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SOWING SEEDS. 


This will now 1>3 os-nipying a goad deal of 
attention, and mtuy are temp Led by a spell of 
unseasonably mild w.*itdr*r t > cLimit seeds to 
the groand a long way in advam.v of the <1 tie that 
it is really safe to do so ; for, although the seed 
will remain sound in the soil for a considerable 
time, provid • 1 it do not wg •tale, yet, on the 
other hand, if it gets sprouted and a severe 
spdl of wintry weithor returns, it is more than 
p-ohable that t he seedlings will be entirely de¬ 
stroyed and the crop ruined, so that a fresh 
start has Lo be ma le, and the old adage is 
verified of “Most haste less speed.” The best 
dan to adopt in this matter is what may safely 
>e termed a medium course—viz., that of not 
being led into rash haste, or to be deterred from 
sowing by the prevalence of cold weather so 
late that the crops must, of necessity, be late also. 
I will briefly give the order in which I sow my 
seeds, guided by many years’ experience as to the 
;nl vantage of early or late sowing. In the 
Kitchen garden I do not find much gain, 
even in this, the south part of England, in sowing 
any kinds of seeds before the first week in Feb¬ 
ruary; but if the soil istlven in good condition 
I sow early Peas, Broad Beans, Radishes, and 
Parsnips ; and in boxes under glass I sow 
Cauliflowers, Lettuce, Mustard and Cress, and 
place seed Potatoes in boxes in a warm place to 
sprout ready for planting. About the end of the 
month I make a second sowing of Peas, another 
of Windsor or Longpod Beans, Radishes, 
Onions, early Horn Carrots on a warm border, 
and plant some of the early Kidney Potatoes. 
In March the main cropping begins, but it is 
guided by the kind of weather prevailing, 
as during some springs we get very severe 
frosts in March ; but, as a rule, cold, 
drying winds prevail, and then the work 
of seed-sowing goes on favourably. In addi¬ 
tion to successional crops of all those sown 
during February, I sow Spinach, Parsley, Tur¬ 
nip, and a bod of all the kinds of Cauliflowers, 
Broccoli, Savoys, Kales, Cabbages, and other 
winter Creens for main crops, and plant the 
main crop of Potatoes ; and under glass I sow* 
Cucumbers, Vegetable Marrow's, Tomatoes, 
Capsicums, Herbs, Ac. This will carry me on 
to April, when, more genial w'eather prevailing, 
the crops will make rapid progress, and the 
work of transplanting any things that are of 
doubtful hardiness, and that have been either 
sheltered during the winter or forwarded in 
spring under glass, may be done. In addition to 
successional crops of Peas, Broad Beans, Ac., 
the tenderer French or dwarf Beans and the 
Scarlet Runner Beans may be sow'ii, also main 
crops of Carrots, Turnips, and Beetroot. Celery 
should be sow'n in boxes to get plants ready for 
the trenches by June, anu salading must be 
sown frequently to have it always young, crisp, 
and tender. After this date the successional 
crops must be set out more or less frequently 
according to the demand. In the flower garden 
there is little gained by sowing small seeds 
before March ; Sweet Peas may be made an 
exception and sown earlier ; but I find that 
a great many flower-8 
sow'ing in boxes and 
of shelter from glass 


eeds repay the trouble of 
setting t hem in some-kind 
, as Ahe esedliu.LF Tpak do 


much more readily protected from slugs and 
other pests, and they can also easily be moved 
into the open air to h arden off before planting out. 
Asters, Stocks, Marigolds, Phlox Druminondi, 
(iaillardias, Indian Pinks, Pyrethruins, Lobe¬ 
lias, Petunias, Verbenas, Musks, and other 
favourite annuals, are the one.s most in request 
that should be raised in this w ay and planted 
out in May, as the saving in seed alone will 
repay the extra trouble, to say nothing of the 
chances of losing the entire stock of any kinds 
that are trusted to the tender mercies of an 
English spring without any protection. 

J. G., Gosport. 


USES OF COLD FRAMES. 

The uses of ordinary frames are so many, that 
only those accustomed to raise something of 
everything, or to utilise them for the wintering 
of plants ordinarily kept in houses, can tell how 
varied are the purposes to which they may be 
put. Frames are of diverse forms, from the 
ordinary movable frame of wood to one of a sub¬ 
stantial erection of brick. Many useful struc¬ 
tures are composed of turf alone, w'ith a rough 
framew’ork of wood laid over the top of the turf 
w'alls and secured to them. Some have frames 
of concrete, the walls of w’hich, unless w’ell faced, 
usually offer many crevices into which insects 
can winter or breed. Still, a thick coating of 
hot lime-white will help materially to remedy 
that evil. Frames of rough slabs of wood are 
useful enough for hardy things, especially if the 
joints be protected on the outside by leaves or 
litter. Perhaps the most useful of all forms is 
a frame of stout wood well put together, and 
removable to any place or position. These, 
however, if enduring, are, all the same, rather 
costly. 

Makeshift frames are usually formed of 
cheap materials, because not required perma¬ 
nently, yet such things often present valuable 
aids to gardeners in many ways. The market 
grower seems to prefer very low brick frames, 
the backs perhaps about 15 inches and the fronts 
about 6 inches from the ground. In these, the 
soil being alw’ays nearly close to the glass, large 
quantities of seeds are raised, such as early 
Cauliflowers, Lettuces, Celery, Brussels Sprouts, 
Wallflow’ers, various flowers of useful kinds, 
such as Stocks, Pansies, Ac., the raising in frames 
facilitating germination as well os early growth. 
Cauliflowers sown in November will give strong 
plants to put out early in April, or Lettuces 
sown at the same time, or perhaps in October, 
will produce a quantity of plants for planting 
out early in the season. In the case of Lettuces 
raised from September sowings, the plants 
will ere now be thinned and dibbled out into 
other frames, and thus go out about the end 
of March exceptionally strong. Cold frames 
are useful for the raising of successional crops 
of early Potatoes, and very often a crop of 
breakfast Radishes may lie pulled before the 
Potato tops are through. Early Horn Carrots 
may be got from frames through an early 
sowing. Parsley may be sown and raised early, 
and be ready for dibbling out into the open 
ground some time before the plants in the open 
ground have put on the rough leaves. Mustard 
and Cress, as also Radishes, may be raised in 
succession. Flower seeds, especially tender 
I annuals, such as Stocks, Asters, Balsams, Ac., 


are better raised in a cold frame than anywhere 
else. Dahlia roots placed in the soil will break 
strong, and may be neatly divided before being 
planted out. Marrow - seeds sown in cold 
frames soon germinate, and if the seeds be 
sown in pots, are thus readily transplanted to 
the open soil. 

Tender forms of Auriculas, Carnations, 
Picotees, Ac., are all the safer if wintered in a 
cold frame, and cut-down Chrysanthemums are 
best if stood thickly in a frame under glass 
until the needful slock of cuttiugs lias been 
secured. Double Violets are far better win¬ 
tered in a frame than exposed to frosts and 
heavy rains ; in fact, the uses to which cold 
frames of every form and style can be put in a 
garden are illimitable. A frame should during 
the winter never l>e empty. Its uses arc then 
of the most important kind, and will increase in 
value as the spring advances. It is doubtful 
whether a cold frame should be idle at any 
time, for with a north aspect it is during hot 
weather the best possible position for Chinese 
Primroses, Cinerarias, Cyclamens, Ac. Even if 
no other use is found during hot weather, the 
frame may hold a Cucumber-plant for the pro¬ 
duction of summer fruits. - Amateur gardeners 
who have largely to depend upon cold frames 
for plant production, learn fully to understand 
their value to the garden economy. A. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

9864. —Ivies on ahouse.—Hedera den tata, 
which is often called Raegneriana, and Irish Ivy 
are the two best kinds to plant where a quick 
growth is desired ; any aspect. Single-stemmed 
plants should be put in 1 foot apart of the Irish 
variety. The dentata kind, which produces 
larger leaves, would do 18 inches apart. At 
2 feet high pinch out the point of each plant to 
induce side-shoots to form, which will make the 
covering more dense. Especially does dentata 
need attention in this respect. Any kind of 
soil which is deeply dug and enriched with 
manure will grow Ivy. Frequent heavy drench- 
ings of water and occasional doses of liquid- 
manure to the roots during the summer will 
hasten growth considerably. The points of the 
shoots should lie securely fastened to the wall 
until the roots emitted from the shoots adhere 
to the wall and naturally fix the branches.— 
S. P. 

9M2.— Planting: and training Clematis Jack¬ 
in ani.—The Clematis may be planted any time now, as I 
daresay a little temporary shelter could be given to the 
young growth the warmth of the room has Rtarted. The 
neatest and best mode of training is to strain a piece of 
wire round the window, and tie the plant to it.—E. H. 

9929.— Plants for the north-west side of a 
house. —Ferns and common bulbs will give the most 
satisfaction. Next will come Primroses, Pansies, Forget- 
me-nots, white Lilies, Herbaceous Phloxes, Mimuluses, In¬ 
cluding the common, and Harrison’s Musk.—E. H. 

9926. — Tropseolum for a window. 

—You are quite right in supposing that the 
tuberous-rooted sort of Tropteolum specioaum 
would be the best for you, only there is always 
some uncertainty about its growing well. In 
some places it grows rampantly, in others it 
does not do well. If you have a bed or border 
of soil near to your window to plant it in, and 
let it remain undisturbed, it would be more 
likely to make satisfactory growth than if planted 
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in a box. The tall-growing forma of the cortiraon 
Nasturtium are also suitable for training round 
a window.—J. C. C. 

- Tropieolum specioaum is a beautiful 

thing when well-grown ; but it is by no means 
an easy plant to manage, and hardly suitable 
for a window-box, I think. I should strongly 
recommend “Saucy Jack” to procuvif two or 
three plants of T. Fireball, grown from cuttings. 
This will grow almost anyhow and anywhere, 
and in the merest modicum of soil: it seldom 
runs more than about G feet in a season, and 
flowers most profusely. It is, in fact, one of 
the very best plants for a window-box I have 
ever tried.—B. C. R. 

- T. speciosum is hardlv suitable for a window plant; 

but the small-growing, neat-habited, bulbous forms of 
T. tricolor will do well. These are not so much grown as 
they used to be ; but they are very pretty. The double- 
flowered Tropreolums make nice window' plants for spring 
atul summer. I have a dwarf kind with bright-red flowers, 
very showy, and blooms continuously.—E. H. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a garden diary from February 
2 2nd to March lsf. 


Sowed the main cropof Onions. The surface of thesoiUvas 
made Ann before the drills, which were 10 inches apart and 
1 inch deep, were drawn, and the rows received another 
treading after the seeds were covered. Firmness of the 
soil for this crop is very important if the land has been 
well worked previously. Grubbed up a thicket of Snow- 
berry to make room for something better. I have done a 
good deal of planting in my time, but I never yet planted 
a Snowberrv; but I have grubbed acres of them up at 
different times, because I see no beauty in them, and they 
destroy everything near them. I suppose they are 
planted because they are cheap : hut they never ought to 
to be set out where anything tetter will grow*. Made up 
a range of hot-beds for various purposes. There is con¬ 
siderable economy when one can make up a good block of 
these at once, or if they are not all required at once they 
can be placed close together, and the warmth from the 
last arrival stimulates into further activity the older tieds. 
1 have never found any difficulty in working the lights on 
these hot-bed blocks, if I may so call them. A couple of 
men, or a man and boy, when the plants in the frames 
require attention (one at back ami the other at the front) 
lift off the light, water, weed, or thin the crop, and 
return the light. Of course such work is done on a 
calm, warm day. Sowed seeds of Asparagus to raise 
plants for forcing. These are always kept distinct from 
those for open-air requirements. The seeds are sown in 
drills, '24 feet apart, and altout an inch deep. They are 

K ul in thinly, and are thinned to 1) inches apart when 
irge enough to handle, leaving the strongest. I have 
on several occasions planted out the thinnings; hut 
they did not quite equal the plants not disturbed, and 
as to saving my own seeds, there was nothing gained by 
it. For Asparagus for this purpose the garden is well 
cultivated; but nothing out of the common is done for 
it, as top-dressings of manure are given annually, and 
after the Asparagus is cleared off the ground forms a 
good change for early Potatoes. The Asparagus-plants 
for natural cutting are, to a great extent, fixtures, as if an 
Asparagus-plant has room enough, and is well nourished, 
ana not too severely cut, it will go on for ever. At any 
rate, I have known beds produce good grass that w-ere 
over 50 years old, and so long as good results are obtain- 
aMe ? it is well to rest and be thankful ; hut these row's of 
forcing plants generally go the round of the garden, so far, 
at least, as regards the large vegetable quarters. I do not 
know that I should like to see the kitchen garden alto¬ 
gether clear of fruit-trees ; it would he shorn of much of 
its beauty, and would lose the charm that the fruit-trees, 
espaliers, and pyramids, and others, lend to it, especially 
in spring and summer ; but I am sure it w'ould he better 
for the fruit-trees if they had certain beds or borders given 
up to them altogether, so that they might root in peace, 
free from the constant irritation of the spade. This is 
especially necessary in the case of wall trees, which are 
often injured by careless digging over their roots. Stirred 
the soil among the beds and borders of hardy flow'ers with 
a small fork. Just now' this is a better tool than the hoe ; 
but it takes more time. It lightens up the surfaoe in a 
way the hoe cannot accomplish. The latter is a useful 
tool in its way. I never use a rake, except to prepare land 
for seeds. 1 do not like it. A raked surface binds and 
cracks, and the plants never do so well os when the surface 
is left open and friable. Growth is very active now indoors 
everywhere, both among flowering plants, and fruits. Placed 
a mulch of old manure among Pansies. I have just been 
filling several hand lights with choice Pansy cuttings. It 
s late, perhaps some people will think, for the work ; but I 
always increase stock when I can get the cuttings, and 
Pansies w'ill soon form roots. The cuttings I have just 
planted will be ready to go out at the end of March, and will 
make nice blooming plants early in summer. At the same 
time I grant, as a rule, the autumn planted beds throw the 
best blooms, because they have got a better grasp of the 
soil, and are less affected by changes of temperature. 


Greenhouse. 

Hnmea elegfans.— A few specimens of this elegant- 
habited plant are very effective in a greenhouse when 
stood amongst more formal-growing things. It can also 
be used with advantage for the decoration of living rooms 
during the summer, when its drooping sprays of diminu¬ 
tive yet striking flowers are fully developed. In common 
with other biennials, consequent on their being of no 
further use after they have once flowered, there need be 
no hesitation in using the plants in rooms and other places 
where subjects of a more permanent character w'ould be 
injured. This Humea is easily growm, the only thing to 
guard against is the loss of the leaves on the lower part of 
the stem, as when these lire gone much of 1* 
of the plants is lost. ' 
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foliage in good condition until the plants die away natur¬ 
ally, is to keep them free from aphides, w'hich, if allow'ed 
to go unchecked, directly disfigure the leaves, and to give 
the final shift to the pots in which the plants are to hloorn 
early in the year before the roots have exhausted the soil 
in which they were put the summer previous. Plants that 
were raised from seed sown last spring may now have a 
liberal shift; If they are strong and well-rooted 10-inch 
pots will not he too large for them. Ordinary loam, with 
about one-sixth of rot ten-manure, a little leaf-mould, and 
some sand is suitable material for them. The under sides 
of the leaves should he regularly examined, as it is here 
that the aphides conceal themselves, and often do the 
injury to he guarded against before they are discovered. 

Himantophyllums.— So accommodating are these 
plants in their blooming that with the help of a sufficient 
stock a succession of flowers may he had through the 

S reater part of the year. Plants that have been kept dry 
uring the winter in cool quarters should now have their 
roots well soaked, and he stood in a stove or an inter¬ 
mediate temperature ; these failing, ordinary greenhouse 
warmth will do, the only difference being that in a cool- 
house the plants will be longer in coining into flower. In 
a warm-house, if they are strong, the bloom-stems will 
soon make their appearance, after which they must have 
plenty of light to give tint flowers their full" amount of 
colour. As soon as the blooming is over the plants will 
begin to make new growth ; to help this, manure-water or 
surface-dressing of Standen’s or Clay’s manure should be 
applied. This is the more necessary if they are under- 
potted. Himantophyllums will do with less root-room than 
most things, provided they are assisted in the way advised 
at the time they are growing. 

Tropseolums, tuberous-rooted.— The two best 
sorts for growing where room is limited are T. tricolorum 
and T. Jaratti, as they do not occupy much space. The 
tubers begin to push up their slender thread-like shoots 
in Lhe autumn, at which time they should be shook out 
and put fora time in smaller pots "with new soil. Plants 
that have been so treated will now require shifting into 
those in which they are to flower. Large tubers will need 
10-inch pots, smaller roots will do with less room. Peat, 
with enough sand to keep it in a porous state through the 
summer, is the right material to use. In potting, do not 
disturb the roots more than is needful in removing the 
drainage. The two principal things to mind in the cultiva¬ 
tion of these Tropmolums is to give regular attention to 
training, as if the shoots are ever allowed to become 
entangled there is no possibility of separating them, and 
to see that aphides arc never let to infest them. These 
insects quickly cause the leaves to turn yellow. Fumi¬ 
gating with Tobacco smoke is the best remedy for the 
destruction of the aphides. The top of a young Larch Fir 
with all its twiggy branches attached is the best, sup|»ort 
on which to tram these Troprooluins, as in this way they are 
much less formal than wtien on the ordinary flat, erect 
wire or wood trellises that are sometimes used. A warm 
greenhouse temperature of about 45 degs. suits the plants 
well during the winter and early spring. 

Habrothamnus.— Large specimens that are planted 
out and trained on the rafters or against the side of 
a greenhouse or conservatory should be pruned so far as 
necessary now before they make new growt h. An inch or 
two of ihe soil from the surface of the bed the roots 
occupy should also be removed and replaced with a mix¬ 
ture of peat ami loam, with some rotten-manure and sand 
added. If peat is not available loam will do. Pot speci¬ 
mens, grown either bush fashion or in standard form, 
should now have their branches shortened. As soon as t he 
plants have made an inch of young growth, any that 
require more room should have larger pots, (^lick-grow¬ 
ing things of this description need a good deal of support, 
hut much may be done to limit the size of the pots given 
by the regular use of manure-water, or repeated applica¬ 
tions of concentrated manure. Where due assistance is 
given in this wav from the time the plants begin to grow 
until autumn, it is not necessary to repot large specimens 
every year. When large specimens are repotted, about 
one-third of the soil niav be shook away and the mass of 
roots that have got down into the drainage can he cut off. 
After potting keep the plants a little closer than ordinary 
for a few weeks. The kind most generally seen is the 
carmine-coloured H. elegans, hut II. Newelli, the flowers 
of which are bright-red, and II. aurantiacum, that has 
yellow flowers, are more desirable plants. The last-named 
is often met with under the name of Oestrum aurantiacum ; 
it is not quite so strong a grower as the others. 
Oattlnpr-atrlklnff.— It is well to have some voung 

E lan to coming on to take the place of any that get too 
irge for the room at disposal. With tins object a few 
cuttings may he put in. As soon as the young shoots are 
2 inches long they will strike readily treated in the ordi¬ 
nary way with a moderate amount of heat and shaded 
from the sun. 

Heliotropes.— Large plants of Heliotropes that were 
prepared last summer out-of-doors for autumn ami 
winter-flowering may now be cut back and treated 
much in the way advised for old specimens of pot-grown 
Habrothamnus. They require their brandies shortening 
to a similar extent, and should have a portion of t he old 
soil removed and replaced with new, giving larger pots 
when the plants are wanted to attain more size. Younger 
stock that are intended to be grown on standard shape 
should have all the side shoots cut away so as to keep the 
steins bare and induce the formation of bushv heals. 
To furnish them with the requisite quantity of branches 
the shoots should he all stopped when they have made 
0 inches of growth; this ought to be repeated a second 
time during the spring. 

Outtinfif-Striking:. —Where small plants are pre 
ferred more require to be grown, as it will take a number 
of such as are in 6-inch or 7-inch pots to produce as many ] 
flowers as a full-sized specimen is capable of. Cuttings 
should be put in as soon as the young shoots have made 
three or four leaves ; they may be put singly in small pots, 
or, if room is limited, several may be put together and 
potted separately when they are rooted. 

Veronicas.—The large-growing sorts of these plants, 
such as V. Andersoni and V. salicifolia, should be struck 
early in the year if they are expected to make large, fully- 
furnished specimens before autumn. Plants that have 
flowered during the autumn or winter will generally afford 
lenty of cuttings by this time that will be in proper con- 
itiori for striking. Shoots with three pairs of leaves 


will have their wood in right order for rooting, sever 
them at the joints, and remove the bottom leaves; 
four or five cuttings may be put in 4-inch pots filled 
with sand. They will root in a few weeks in moderate 
warmth, keep moist, and close enough to prevent the 
leaves flagging. After they are sufficiently established 
to do without being confined, put them singly in 3-inch 
pots, drained and filled with fresh turfy-loani, to which 
add a moderate amount of rotten-manure with some sand. 
Keep the little plants in genial warmth until tbe solar 
heat increases, and as soon as the shoots have made two 
or three additional joints of growth pinch out the tops. 
The stopping should be repeated twice afterwards during 
the spring, otherwise the plants will not he sufficiently 
furnisher! at the base. Veronicas are quick growers ; the 
larger kinds will need additional room twice before mid¬ 
summer, giving a liberal shift each time. The small- 
growing kinds that will bloom well in ti-inch pots mav 
also be struck now; they require treating in even'wav 
like the larger sorts, except in the amount of pot'-room 
that is given. Thom Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Now. when hard v border flowers are making new growth, 
is a suitable time to divide and replant any which have 
become too large. Herbaceous Phloxes may be dealt with 
now. Large, thick clumps, even if the young shoots arc 
thinned, will not produce such fine spikes os smaller roots 
liberally treated. Delphiniums may also have similar 
treatment ; hut Pyrethrums will be better left a month 
longer. Mixed 1 ►orders in which Lilies and other late 
flowering bulbs are growing should lie forked over as soon 
as the growths of the bulbs are through the surface of the 
soil. The evils of promiscuous digging in all such borders 
are serious, and choice bulte are often destroyed In the 
disturbance. It is a wise plan to place a strong label to 
every choice plant where there is no top-growth to show 
its whereabouts in winter. Valuable evergreen shrubs which 
require pruning may have attention. Conifers excepted ; 
the latter had tetter wait till May, after the spring 
frosts are over. Hardy Ferns will move now with safety. 
In making a roekerv, after the projK'r outline has been 
given to the mounds, arrange the prominent or salient 
jmint* first; then prepare the situations for the groups of 
Ferns, and plant them. The smaller details may be filled 
in afterwards. Prepare sites for evergreen hedges In¬ 
trenching and manuring where the soil requires iL The 
Holly, Y'ew, Box, and Arbor-Vital are among the most 
suitable subjects. The Laurustiuus makes an interesting 
dividing line where the place is not too much exposed. 
Kscallonia macrantha is a good companion for it. The 
teuruslinus has a neat effect when planted to cover a 
bank, the young shoots teing all layered till the bank is 
covered, and then kept low by judicious pruning. Those 
who wish to strike cuttings of deciduous shrubs should 
lose no time now in getting them in. No one, I »up|K>sc, 
has too many Honeysuckles. Pieces of the old or young 
wood planted firmly in the ground will root now. Lilacs, 
Philadclphu* or Mock Orange, and Guelder Hose, may be 
propagated by suckers, and all kinds of trees and shrubs 
may be increased by layering the branches now. The 
process is very simple. Make a cut in a branch, and bury 
the part operated on with soil, pressing it down firmly, 
and securing it with a peg. Kinging is even more 
expeditious than the common method of layering; hut i> 
is rather more trouble. Kinging is performed bv removing 
a ring of bark half an inch or ho wide, and burying Un¬ 
wound in the soil. 

Fruit Garden. 

Those who think of regrafting any Apple or other fruit- 
tree should lose no time in securing a sufficient quantity 
of healthy shoots to form 9cions, and lay them in damp 
earth in some cool place where the sun will not shine on, as 
it is necessary for jierfeet success in grafting for the stock 
to be somewhat in advance of the scion. And those trees 
whioh it is intended to regraft should be headed down ; 
but not quite so low as the final amputation will be made. 
That will be done when the grafts are inserted. There are 
many useless trees, Apples and others, of inferior varieties 
that might in a couple of years be furnished with new 
heads of the test kinds of fruits, and the wonder is tha f 
owners of gardens and orchards are so blind to their own 
interests as to permit things to drift on, as it were, in the 
old rut, when for a trifling outlay the renovation might te 
carried out. Early Melons in the Melon-house will need 
frequent attention in training. Ketnoveall male blossoms 
till the plants show fruit. Train the main stems up to 
within afoot or so of the top of the house before slopping. 
The extra vigour imparted will pay for the little delay in 
fruiting. Maintain a genial atmosphere by damping the 
floors and borders rather than by much syringing over the 
plants. When fairlv on the trellis the plants may have 
a final earthing up ; but there is no advantage in burying 
the stem, but rather t he reverse, as it may induce canker 
later on. Good sound loam, slightly enriched w ith bone- 
meal, is all Melons require at present, as liquid stimulan 
may be given to swell off the fruits by-and-b\ e. Night 
temperat ure 05 degs., day 75 degs. to 80 degs. The vein i- 
lation of the early vinery and Peach-house, where the 
fruits are set, will need much care and watchfulness. We 
often have bright sunshine accompanied by cold winds at 
this season. Avoid cold draughts, and reduce air promptly 
• if the skv becomes overcast, as sudden chills are injurious. 
The regulation of the young shoots and thinning of the 
berries in the early vinery is work that will not admit of 
putting off when ready for the operator. Vines in pots 
after the berries are t hinned will require a good deal of 
support. This may either be given in the shape of rich 
liquids or rich top-dressings. 1 prefer a combination of 
the two, where possible. It is a good plan to drop the pot 
containing the fruiting Vine into another pot several inches 
larger, Ailing the latter with rich soil; the roots of the 
Vine will Boon find it, I have seen good results follow the 
turning out of the pot Vines, when the fruit has teen 
thinned, into troughs made along the front of the house ; 
the troughs heinst filled with turfy-loam and manure, and 
fortified with artificials. Those who have pruning to do 
among the hardy fruits should fetch up the arrears of 
work as soon at possible. The same remarks apply also 
to planting fruit-trees. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The chief work now in this department will lie in the 
due and proper preparation of the land for the main crop 
of vegetables that will aeon require to be sown or planted 
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In dealing with heavy lands the fork is a very useful tool; ! 
but at the same time, unless one can wait for the weather 
to aot upon the surface, it will hardly be wise to bury a 
friable staple in the hope that time and the season will | 
reproduce it. Among the crops that will require commit¬ 
ting to the land as soon as the land is in a suitable con¬ 
dition are Parsnips and Unions. A few Early Horn Carrots 
may be sown at the same time to succeed those on the 
early border. Early Potatoes also should be planted in 
quantity in warm situations. Peas and beans planted 
now will not be many davs behind those put in in 
autumn ; but then in the matter of Pea picking every 
day counts. Plant Jerusalem Artichokes 3 feet apart 
between the rows, and 15 inches between the sets in the 
rows. It is possible by selection to obtain more even- 
shaped tubers, and those who have never given any 
attention to this matter may easily prove the truth of this 
by planting the smoothest tubers they can get hold of, 
following up the practice for a few years. Plant Shallots 
and Oarlic, and sow a few Lettuce-seeds in a box for early 
planting. If a frame and a lied of leaves or stable-manure 
can be had, place in it 0 inches of rich soil, and All it with 
lettuce - plants 0 inches apart. Asparagus, Seakale, 
Potatoes, Horn Carrots, ami Radishes may be planted or 
sown as .required to continue supplies of forced produce. 
Mush room-beds may also be made in the house to bear 
through the spring and beginning of summer; but after 
June, unless the house is in a very cool position, the 
Mushrooms will be inferior from the difficulty of keeping 
down the temperature. When March sets in it will be a 
good plan to make up a bed in the open air under a north 
wall, or in some other cool situation. The requisite tem- 


into their flowering-pots without delay ; pot on also a good 
batch of the best Zonols and a few double Petunias, Helio¬ 
tropes, Marguerites, &c., from cuttings struck last 
autumn, into 5-inch or 0-inch pots for early blooming. 
Herbaceous Calceolarias ought also to be all in their 
flowering-pots by this time ; if vigorous and strong, they 
may be transferred directly from the store-boxes into 
0-inch or 7-inch sizes to bloom, or else potted on gradu¬ 
ally in the ordinary way. Few plants enjoy so much room 
at the root as these. Cuttings of Zonal Pelargoniums of all 
kinds will strike freely now in a little warmth, and make 
nice, useful little plants by the end of May. They succeed 
letter placed on a shelf or stage over or near a hot-water- 
pipe, where the warm, dry air plays all round them, than 
where there is much moisture. Autumn-struck cuttings 
may also be potted off singly, if they can have a little extra 
heat afterwards; otherwise, leave*them another month. 
A few Strawberries in j>ot8 are very interesting, and 
may be managed nicely on a greenhouse shelf; I know 
of no fruit that is less affected by a moderate amount of 
smoke than the Strawberry. Keep the soil rather dry, or 
barely moist, until the blooms open, but syringe the 
foliage well occasionally as a safeguard against red-spider. 
Dahlia-roots should be placed in heat to start now—that 
is, if cuttings are wanted, otherwise April will be time 
enough. A few hardy annuals may be sown in the open 
ground now ; Cornflowers and the annual Chrysanthemums 
succeed well, and are always useful. B. C. R. 


975G.— Diplacug glutinosus— This is a 
favourite plant with me. I have grown it in 



Flowering spray of Sfaphvlea colchica. 


perature, whilst the spawn is running and after, can , 
easily be kept up by coverings of mats and litter. Seeds I 
of Tomatoes sown in heat now will soon germinate. To 
obtain strong, sturdy plants keep them near the glass in 
a temperature of 55 clegs. They will bear more heat if the 
position is a light one; but its tendency is to soften the 
growth, and it is therefore not beneficial. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Now that they are just beginning to form a fresh growth 
is the best time to repot greenhouse Ferns, so that the 
entire stock should be gone over without delay, and 
attended to in this matter according to their require¬ 
ments. Any healthy young examples in small pots 
should have a shift into those about 2 inches larger ; but 
oldj overgrown roots of such varieties as, like the common 
Maiden-hair Ferns, form clustered crowns, may be divided 
into small pieces, and these placed singly in small pots, 
and restarted in a gentle warmth. At the same time, 
seedlings of all this class of Ferns are much more vigorous, 
and make prettier plants, so that, if obtainable, thev 
should receive the preference. For all the varieties that 
are likely to succeed in the town greenhouse a mixture of 
equal parts of good loam, leaf-soil, peat, and Cocoa-nut- 
flbre, with half a part of rough sand, will be very suitable ; 
drain well, and make the soil moderately Ann. Plants 
that do not absolutely require more root-room had better 
be let alone. Instead of more soil, give them a weak 
solution of nitrate of soda (a bare half-ounce to the gallon) 
once a fortnight during the season of growth, with a little 
soot-water once a month as welL -jUl the show, ~ 
and French Pelargoniums that Jtre Dt^akpuld * 
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abundance, and successfully, for many years. 
The cause of drooping and dying may be owing 
to a worm at the root, being pot-bound (as they 
make abundance of roots), or too little, or from 
too much water at the roots. They require 
plenty of moisture, but if over-saturated they 
rot, and the plant droops. The only remedy is 
to repot, and give plenty of light and air. I 
find, if kept too long in a room, they fade and 
lose their peculiarly glossy leaves. Mine do 
best out-of-doors, in a sheltered and fairly dry 
border. I have had some out (locality, Chep¬ 
stow) for eight years, not moved or protected 
all the winter—three kinds, dark-reef, orange, 
and the pale-amber—and all blooming profusely 
in June and September. In a lower and damper 
border, though they stood well all the winter, 
they were taken by a frost in the early spring; 
but they generally grow luxuriantly and with 
brilliantly dark glossy leaves. If left to be¬ 
come dry in pots, they are apt to shrivel and 
look unhealthy, the leaves turning yellow and 
pale-green in colour. —Vera. 

9870.— Apple, Pear, and Rose stocks.— See 

reply to query No. 9050, on page 075, of Gardrxinq for 
Feb. 1st—B. C. R. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

COLCHICAN, OR IVORY FLOWERED 
BLADDER - NUT (STAPHYLEA COL 
CHICA). 

Not having noticed this delightful flowering 
shrub recommended to the readers of Garden¬ 
ing for forcing at this season of the year, 
1 venture to do so, feeling confident that 
it will please, its flowers being exceedingly 
pretty. They are produced in racemes, and are 
pure-white, with bright-yellow stamens, which 
are very effective. The individual flowers are 
not unlike a miniature Daffodil. I cannot say 
that I admire the scent of its flowers ; they re¬ 
mind me of Genista, only very much stronger. 
However, this might please some people. It is 
a perfectly hardy plant and of easy culture, 
and has become much cheaper than Mas the 
case some four years since ; it is also very free- 
floM’ering. Quite small plants in 5-inch pots 
M’ill produce from six to eight goodly-sized 
racemes of bloom. I have found its 

Propagation is simple, although most of the 
plants I have seen have been worked on the 
more common kind, triloba. I have found cut¬ 
tings made of the half-ripened Mood to root 
readily if placed in a M’arm propagating-case 
M'here there M'as a little bottom-heat. They M'ill 
root in about three M’eeks, and should be potted 
into 3-inch pots, and returned to the M'arm 
house M’here they M'ere rooted. When they 
have become established, pinch the point of the 
shoot out; this will cause the plant to break 
freely and make a bushy specimen. When they 
have filled these pots M’ith roots, they should be 
moved on into 5-inch pots and grown on in a 
little heat, and the points of the shoots should 
be pinched out occasionally in order to furnish 
the bottom of the plants. ToM'ards the end of 
summer they may be taken to a cool frame for 
the winter. This completes the first year’s 
treatment, with the exception of giving the plants 
a little w’ater occasionally in winter. The follow- 
ing spring, after sharp frost is past, these plants 
should be planted out in a sunny site, and 
during the summer kept w’ell supplied M'ith 
M'ater ; and M'hen in full groM’th a few doses 
of liquid-manure will be an immense help to 
the plants. The object should be to get as 
much groM'th as possible ; for the more groM'th 
the more flowers, provided the groM'th is properly 
ripened. In order to obtain this, they should 
be cut round by the spade at the end of August . 
This M ill cause the groM'th to ripen. In the first 
M'eek of October they should be taken up, and 
placed in pots sufficiently large for the roots to 
be placed in them comfortably. Good rich soil 
should be used for potting them in, and after- 
M'ards give them a good soaking of M'ater. 
Place them in a frame, where they M'ill soon 
make roots and be ready for forcing at any time 
desired. I know of no other plant which M'ill 
force more readily than this ; if placed in a warm 
house or pit, it will be in floM'er in less than 
three M'eeks. Its pretty w’hite flowers are very 
useful for ladies’ dresses or for vases. 

T. Arnold. 


9587.— Name of an Ivy.— The Ivy with 
small leaves, which are red and bronze-veined, 
so much used now’.'not only for backing button¬ 
hole bouquets but for M’earing alone in this 
manner, is the common English Ivy, which is 
very variable, both in size and colour of the 
leaves, according to the position and locality in 
M'hich it grows. That groM'ing on tree stems is 
generally deeper in colour than that M'hich runs 
along the ground, owing to exposure to sun and 
air more freely.—S. P. 

9795.— Cutting back Quick.— I see in 

Gardening, February 8th, page G90, an ansM'er 
by “ J. C. C.” to this query. I must say I think 
his theory, that by cutting back newly planted 
Quick noM' you rob the young plants of the 
benefit to be derived from the leaves, is quite 
erroneous. In the first place, Quick planted 
now has no leaves on it ; but on the approach 
of spring the leaves M'ill be put forth, M’hether 
cut back or not, whereas, if the plants are not 
cut back, the growth this season M’ill be thin 
and M’eak, and, consequently, the leaves small ; 
but if the plants are cut M’ell back to within 
9 inches of the ground, the groM’th M'ill be strong 
and robust, making shoots from 2 feet to 3 feet 
long, consequently the foliage will be rich and 
luxuriant, drawing abundant benefit from the 
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atmosphere and conveying it to the roots. I 
speak from some experience of Quick planting. 
It stands to reason that the roots of newly- 
planted Quick or other shrubs of that type, 
being in a weak and unsettled state, can 
easier supply a short stick of 9 inches long 
with sap than a plant nearly 3 feet long.— 
W. M. B. 


9879.— Virginian Creeper. —You could 

not expect a plant set out so late to do much the 
first season, and being in a shady place was, of 
course, still farther against it. Although of 
rapid growth, these plants often take some time 
to make a start, and I have known the variety 
known as Veitch’s not to make a move at all for 
two or three years. You must exercise a little 
patience ; but at the same time there is a good 
deal in the way the soil is prepared anti the roots 
disposed.—B. C. R. 

9872.— Trees on a chalky subsoil.— I 

can give “Allumanda” a considerable list of 
trees which will thrive at Brighton : Sycamore, 
Sweet Chestnut, Horse Chestnut, Lime, Elm, 
Ash, Birch, Poplar (Lombardy and Ontario), 
Aspen, Laburnum, Acacia, Oak (the common 
English and the kind with prickly acorn cups), 
Mulberry, Walnut, Hawthorn ; and of ever¬ 
greens, Cedar of Lebanon, Arbutus, Evergreen 
Oak (very fine), Holly, Magnolia granditlora, 
Phillyrea. All these grew into fine trees in our 
dear old garden, and some of the shrubs might 
also be included in the list—Sweet Bays, 20 feet 
high, and Laurustinus and Broom, 15 feet. 
Beech grows well on the north side of the 
Downs, and promised to do well with us ; but 
we had no old trees of it. The only failure I 
remember was with Willows. Sycamores grow' 
quickly, and bear the cutting sea winds best.— 


DROOPING PLANTS FOR EDGINGS. 

Pi.A NTS of a trailing or drooping habit of 
growth are very useful for a great variety of 
purposes, notably for taking off the stiff, formal 
aspect of plants in pots when set on bare 
stages ; also for covering the surface soil in the 
pots of plants that are grown for table decoration, 
and I may also add for filling hanging-baskets 
or brackets on walls, and for covering the bare 
soil of borders under plant stages. There is a 
great variety of plants suitable for these pur¬ 
poses, but the following brief list includes those 
that can hardly be dispensed with even in 
small places, as they are not only of easy cul¬ 
ture, but may be utilised for many purposes. 

>Selaginella Kraussiana (Lycopodium den- 
ticulatum), or Selaginella Moss, is a very beau¬ 
tiful plant, of the most verdant green, and 
grows very freely in light rich soil, in either 
the greenhouse, conservatory, or stove, the only 
difference being that it grows much faster in a 
brisk heat, with plenty of moisture, than it does 
in cooler and drier quarters, but it lasts in good 
condition longest in a cool-house. It is very 
readily increased by division, and for edging 
plant-stands it may be grown in shallow tins, 
as it needs very little soil to root in. There 
are many varieties, both green and variegated, 
but none can compare for usefulness with the 
-ype. 

Traiihsgantia variegata.— This is a beau¬ 
tiful plant, of a succulent nature, and will, 
therefore, endure drought for some time with¬ 
out showing any ill effects. It may be grown 
to a large size in small pots, and looks beautiful 
when hanging over the edges of stages or drooping 
from hanging-baskets; it is readily increased from 
cuttings. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are splendid 
plants for all purposes for which trailing plants 
oan be used ; they have very effective foliage, 
and the flowers are very beautiful, especially 
the double varieties of recent introduction. 
They will last good for several years, and old 
plants are much more floriferous than young 
ones. 

Mesembrvanthemums. —There are many very 
beautiful kinds of trailing habit included in 
this large family of plants, and they produce 
large masses of flower, with very little root- 
room, and, being of a succulent nature, they 
withstand drought better than most plants, and 
succeed best in the full sunlight. The variegated¬ 
leaved variety, M. cordifolium variegatum, is 
effective at all times of the year. 

Mimuluses and Musks are such old-fashioned 
favourites that one expects to find them in every 
greenhouse, or even.window, if a few plants are 


there at all, and in no place are they more 
effective than as edging plants allowed to grow 
in a natural drooping habit. All they require 
is some rich light soil and plenty of water, and 
one may increase to any extent by division. 

Ficus repens, although grown a good deal on 
walls, where it clings tightly, may be utilised 
as a trailing plant by allowing it to grow down 
over the edge of the pots. 

Thunbkkcia a lata is one of the prettiest 
annuals that can be employed for edging, its 
growth being very slender, and the blooms very 
conspicuous. It makes a fine addition to the 
preceding kinds. The seed should be sown 
now. 

I. SOI.F.PIS gracilis, a beautiful drooping Grass, 
is one of the prettiest of all edging plants. It 
delights in plenty of water, and the pots should 
be set in saucers, for, if allowed to get dry, the 
beautiful verdant green is lost. 

Campanulas of the dwarf trailing kinds, such 
as C. Barrelieri, C. garganiea, &c., are very 
beautiful in summer, as they droop down over 
the edges of the pots in a most graceful manner, 
and every tiny spray is loaded with blooms. 
Then there are several quite hardy plants, such 
as Vincas or 

Periwinkles, the Stonecrops, or Sedums, 
the pretty li ttle Creeping Jenny, with its slender 
growth, and the Roving Sailor, that is one of 
the best plants for edging window or balcony 
boxes that can be found. 

J. Groom, Gosport. 


ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM MACULATUM. 

“ Matt. Bramble ” will, I hope, be pleased to 
learn that I have a plant of this species with 
three spikes carrying seventeen flowers now in 
full bloom. I selected it, with five others, 
from a dozen varieties recommended to ama¬ 
teurs by ‘ 4 M. B.” in No. 434 of Gardening, 
commencing my first essay in Orchid culture in 
April, 1888. By the end of the year it had 
made two strong bulbs, w ith three spikes bear¬ 
ing fifteen flower-buds, which were all in bloom 
on the 12th of January last year. One, and not 
the least of O. maculatum’s recommendations, 
“ M. B.” appears to have omitted—viz., that 
the flowers are very fragrant. The other 
plants comprising my modest venture throve so 
well that by the end of summer I was en¬ 
couraged to erect a small Orchid-house, heated 
by a horse-shoe boiler and 4-inch pipes, w hich 
is now stocked with some 200 Orchids, com¬ 
prising Aerides, Vandas, Cattleyas, I)endrobes, 
Lidias, Cadogynes, Odontoglots, Oncids, and 
other varieties, those requiring cool treatment 
being partitioned off the others. In their 
tendance, thanks to “Matt. Bramble,” I find 

f ileasant and interesting occupation for my 
eisure, and, though not without occasional 
mishaps, enjoy, winter and summer, the varied 
beauties and sweet perfume of their lovely 
flowers. Nauticus. 


DENDROBIUM PRIMULINUM. 

In answer to “ A Reader from West Dulwich,” 
I may say that this species may appear to come 
near to I). Pierardi; but it differs materially 
from that species, inasmuch as it has stouter and 
shorter bulbs. In primulinum the bulbs are about 
as long as “ one’s finger at the present time.” 
They are seldom much above a foot in length, 
furrowed and jointed. The flowers are for the 
most part borne singly from the stems on short 
stems, each flower measuring from 2 inches to 
3 inches across ; the sepals and petals are nearly 
equal, spreading, creamy-white, tipped with 
rose ; the lip large, streaked with purple on 
the sides : the front is of a soft primrose-yellow', 
and it yields a fragrance similar to the Primrose 
or Cowslip. The variety called giganteum is 
very distinct and beautiful; but many plants 
are distributed amongst growers’ collections 
which do not show the difference which 
should distinguish it from the type. In 
this variety the lip is nearly double the size, and 
is also more or less streaked with rose. This 
plant is a native of Northern India, and its 
natural time of flowering is about now, the 
flowers lasting some three weeks in full beauty, 
which is a somewhat long time for a Dendro- 
bium. I have found this plant to enjoy full ex¬ 
posure to the light, and that it requires shading 
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only during the hottest sunshine ; consequently, 
I have found it to thrive best in a hanging- 
basket, and during the time that it is growing 
it should be kept warm and moist. It should 
be well drained, and potted in fibrous peat and 
Sphagnum Moss. When growth is completed 
the plant or plants must lie moved into cooler 
quarters, and kept quite dry until the flowers 
begin to appear, if they can lie kept so long 
without their bulbs shrivelling. When the 
flower-buds begin to push up they should be 
moved into warmer quarters, and water given, 
as growth usually begins about the same time as 
the flowers appear. M att. Bramble. 


SACCO LABI U M BLUM EL 
This is a beautiful species enquired about by 
“A Reader from West Dulw'ich,” which flowers 
at the end of summer or beginning of autumn, 
just after growth is finished. Pot culture is, I 
think, the best for these plants, as it leaves the 
roots full action to roam at will. They should 
be well drained, and potted in pure Sphagnum 
Moss, with just a few nodules of charcoal inter¬ 
spersed through the Sphagnum, in order to keep 
it porous and open. These Saccolabiuins are 
gems in their way, and this species makes 
racemes of blooms fully 18 inches long, the 
flowers densely set, white, dotted with bright, 
rosy-purple; whilst the lip is wholly bright, 
rosy-purple. What a rich and rare head-dress 
this would make for a lady ! Saccolabiuins 
should never lie quite dry ; if they do become 
so the loss of some leaves is sure to lie the result, 
and as these are nover reproduced it becomes a 
permanent and lasting loss. You apparently 
have a nice plant to start growing—it may soon 
become a handsome specimen ; but you must 
understand these plants are somewhat slow 
growers, and they will take a very long time to 
make 3 inches of stem. The plant is a native of 
Burmah, and it should always have an abundant 
supply of heat. Matt. Bramble. 


THUNIA ALBA. 

This is the third plant my friend from Dulwich 
has recently obtained. I do not like the idea of 
the growths lieing so long at this early season. 
Perhaps, however, upon looking over the letter 
again, I may lie wrong—the growths may lie old 
ones. The looseness of stems is a point to be 
avoided, as I like firm potting. These Thunias 
are just an exceptional class to the majority, 
inasmuch as you may strike them from cuttings, 
and these will soon form strong and healthy 
plants. The old stems may lie cut away when 
the young ones are about a foot or 18 inches 
high. Cut into pieces some 3 inches or 4 inches 
long, stick them into a pot of sand, and place 
them in heat, and after they have started into 
growth pot them up in the v'ay the older plants 
nave been treated—that is to say, in about a 
month’s time they should be shaken out of the 
previous year’s soil and repotted. I consider 
this quite soon enough, ana they may be kept 
dormant until that time quite easily. The soil 
should be a mixture of light, turfy loam, fibrous 
peat, and Sphagnum; this should be made fairly 
sandy and the pots well drained, the soil being 
kept just moist at first ; but as the plants rocit 
and grow water should be increased, and th ly 
also require abundance of heat, sun, and light, 
and as the stems are reaching maturity a little 
liquid cow-manure may be given with advantage. 
Now, my dear friend, with all your enthusiasm, 
this, without sufficient heat, will not allow you 
to grow Orchids, and especially these kinds, to 
perfection. Through the winter months the 
temperature at night should never fall much 
below 60 degs., and, of course, it must be higher 
in the day-time, -whilst you say on a warm 
night your temperature is 10 degs. lower than 
this. I do not Know what to recommend you 
to grow. Try some Odontoglossums and Lycaste 
Skinneri. I am sorry to say that your friend in 
the Ondine-road has had to give up his hobby 
through ill-health ; but I must say that I never 
saw any amateur so successful as he. Depend 
upon it, to grow East Indian Orchids your 
houses will require firing as well as your 
ambition. Matt. Bramble. 


MILTONIA CANDIDA. 

“A Brixton Orchid-Lover” wants some 
information respecting this beautiful plant. M. 
Candida is a strong-growing Orchid, and the 
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variety grandiflora has long spikes, large and 
highly-coloured flowers, and it flowers through 
the autumn and winter months. Last season 1 
Baw this variety in bloom in a gentleman’s 
collection at Christmas, and it is still in fine 
flower. In the olden times we used to expect 
this plant to flower in the autumn, and then it 
was over before the end of the year. The bulbs 
are long and narrow, tapering upwards, and, 
together with the leaves, are of a rich bright- 

§ reen. The spike is erect, bearing a many- 
owered raceme, of large and showy blooms. The 



Flower of Miltoniiwrandula 


sepals and petals are bright-brown, more or 
less strongly marked with transverse streaks of 
yellow; sometimes also with a bright-yellow 
border. The lip is white; not flat, like M. 
mineata, but with the sides rolled over the 
column (or convolute); at the base slightly 
tinged with lilac. In the variety granditiora, in 
addition to the growth being much stronger, the 
spike is longer, and it bears more and larger 
flowers. In these the sepals and petals are 
broadly tipped with bright-yellow, more parti¬ 
cularly the latter. The pure-white lip is stained 
at the base with violet-purple. Both the species 
and the variety are exceptionally fine plants 
for an amateur to grow, providing he can supply 
them with sufficient heat, for these are not 
plants which will thrive under cool treatment, 
and they are handsome and decorative even 
W’hen not in flower. It requires care and atten¬ 
tion, coining from Brazil. They require almost 
as much heat as the East Indian Orchids, and I 
have always been the most successful with them 
when grown at the coolest end of the East Indian 
house, or, what is nearly the same, the warmest 
part of the intermediate stove. These plants, 
however, although they like heat, yet do not 
like the full blaze of the summer sunshine; 
therefore shade them from this, but they should 
be given plenty of light. From their size and 
their manner of growth pot culture would 
appear to suit them best, and under this system 
I have had much success. The pots should be 
well drained, and the soil should be a mixture 
of good fibrous peat, shaken tolerably clear of 
its fine particles, and living Sphagnum Moss ; 
a little sharp silver-sand (I like the Bedfordshire 
best for Orcnids) and a few nodules of charcoal 
may be added in potting ; it serves to keep the 
whole free and open. During the growing 
season a liberal supply of water is requisite, but 
the soil should carry it away rapidly ; it keeps 
it sweet and clean, but during the w inter less 
will suffice. In a state of nature the plants may 
become shrivelled, but I do not like shrivelling, 
and I believe that frequently plants, in a state 
of nature, are not found-ti* the best position for 
developing (their beautf. ATVt. gl^pNjBfeE. 
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9725.— Tomatoes in a lean-to green¬ 
house. —I have two ditferently-s^ped lean-to 
houses, in which I can grow Tomatoes equally 
well, and with good success. The dimensions 
of the house No. 1 are 9 feet 6 inches high at 
the hack, 8 feet wide, brick w’all, with ten 
18-inch ventilators opening outwards, 2 feet 
high ; length of roof, 10 feet 6 inches ; doorw’ay, 
6 feet by 3 feet 3 inches; length of house, 
20 feet, w’ith a border running the w’hole length 
of house 2 feet G inches w’ide. At the back of 
the house I have a staging 3 feet high and 3 feet 
wide, leaving 2 feet 6 inches for a pathway. The 
house No. 2 is of the same length and height at 
the back as No. 1, only the front has been carried 
up 6 feet high, and is composed of all glass, 
except 1 foot, which is a brick foundation. I 
have in it ten ventilators 18 inches long and 
9 inches wide. The interior arrangement is the 
same as in No. 1. Both houses have in the 
highest part of the roof five 2-feet 6-inch and 
18-inch ventilators, composed of glass. The 
heating apparatus is composed of a flow and 
return 4-inch pipe under the staging and round 
the end of the house, provided at the highest 
point with a pipe to let the air escape. Toma¬ 
toes may be grown successfully in pots, although 
I prefer planting them out in borders. 
Directions for growing them in pots : Having 
ready some clean G-inch pots, fill them nearly to 
the rim with light sandy soil, ana on 
that scatter about two dozen seeds 
evenly; then cover with a slight sprink¬ 
ling of the same sort of soil and give a 
good watering through a fine-rosed pot; 
then put the pots in the greenhouse 
where there is a heat of about 55 degs. 
to 60 degs. I may mention that it is a 
plan to cover the pots with the 
in with a sheet of glass, as this 
assists germination. When the seedlings 
appear place the pots near the glass to prevent 
them becoming drawn and w r eaK. When they 
have developed a pair of leaves carefully shake 
them out of the pots and repot in 5-inch pots, 
one plant in each, in a compost of two parts fine 
loam and one of leaf-mould and decayed manure 
in equal parts. Be sure that this compost is of 
the same heat as that from which the plants were 
taken. This can l>e readily warmed by plung¬ 
ing a few hot bricks into it for a little time. Do 
not expose the plants to cutting winds or 
draughts when repotting. Keep the newly 
potted plants shaded for a few days from the 
bright sunshine. When the pots are full of 
roots shift them into the ones intended for them 
to fruit in, which should be 10-inch or 12-inch 
ones, and then after they have recovered the 
shift place them in the front of the house. In 
this last shift pot deeply, so as to leave a 
third of the depth of the pot for rich top-dress¬ 
ing. They can be trained on sticks, wires, or 
string affixed to the roof. All side-shoots 
should be carefully taken off w r hen quite young. 
Do not submit them to too hot or moist an 
atmosphere. A night temperature during the 
early part of the year of 55 degs. is ample, with 
a rise of 10 degs. during the daytime. Give 
abundance of air when possible. Keep them 
rather dry at the root when in flower. Of plants 
grown on the stages I may say a word. I grow 
Pelargoniums, and Fuchsias—these last getting 
syringed twice every day. On the back wall I 

leaved Pelargoniums, Salvias, Pentstemons, and 
Diplacus ; and in the shady parts some hardy 
Ferns.— Sidney L. Browne, Ellouyh , Beccles, 
Suffolk. _ 

9947. — Growing French Beans. — I 

have no recollection of recommending 10-inch 
pots for forcing French Beans, as they are larger 
than I am using. But, at the same, there is no 
reason why French Beans should fail in 10-inch 
pots if the plants are near the glass. I expect 
the cause of the failure is they do not get light 
enough. French Beans in winter must have 
light. I am growing the Plus Ultra on a shelf 
at the back of a Cucumber-house, but when the 
Beans come into bearing they are only about 
6 inches from the glass. At present I am only 
using 6-inch pots, four Beans in a pot. The 
pots are drained with one large crock over the 
hole and a handful of rough turfy compost. 
The pots are then filled about half full with 


soil, the Beans planted and covered 1 inch deep. 
The remainder of the space in the pots will be 
filled up when the plants are about 6 inches 
high. A small stick is placed to each plant to 
prevent their falling over. The soil used is 
about two-thirds rough, mellow loam and one- 
third old hot-bed-manure in a mellow condition. 
—E. H. 

9934.—Carrot for a light sandy soil. 

—The best Carrot for garden culture in any 
soil is a good selection of James’ Intermediate. 
But w'hen I had to deal with a soil w’here the 
Carrots were predisposed to canker or to be 
attacked by maggots, I found it an advantage 
to grow’ the early Horn largely, making several 
sow’ings in succession through the summer, the 
last taking place first w’eek in July. Thus I 
w’as enabled to have Carrots in a great measure 
free from canker by drawing them young. — 
E. H. 

- It is not so much a question as to the 

best sort to grow’ as the time of sowing in such 
a case as yours. How’ever, I can strongly 
recommend you the sort that is becoming well 
know’n as the New Intermediate. If you select 
this one, and make two sowings of seed, one 
early in April and the other early in July, you 
will secure your crops without so much canker. 
Make the last sowing in a sheltered place and 
allow the crop to remain in the ground until 
there is danger of their growing again in the 
spring. You will find that Carrots fresh pulled 
out of the ground are better than those which 
have been laid in a store.—J. C. C. 


EARLY RADISHES. 

Apart from Mustard and Cress there is no kind 
of salad that becomes so ouickly fit for use as 
Radishes. By sowing seed of the China Rose 
variety in September a supply may be kept up 
all the winter in the open, but in March and 
April these become so hot and tough that the 
spring-sow’n ones are eagerly sought after. It 
is, however, impossible to grow’ very early 
Radishes in the open ground. They must have 
protection and a little heat, and the best place 
tor them is a gentle hot-bed and a frame. I 
have known some growers plant Potatoes in 
frames about this time, and sow’ the Radishe* 
between the sets. This system answers in a 
way, but not altogether well, as wiien the 
Potatoes grow rapidly the foliage shades the 
Radishes so much as to prevent many of them 
from developing. I am greatly in favour of 
growing the Radishes by themselves, and it may 
be done without much expense. A slight hot¬ 
bed is necessary, and the material should bo 
packed up firmly to a height of 18 inches or so, 
then put 6 inches of moderately rich soil inside 
the frame that is placed on the bed, make the 



Early Scarlet French Turnip Radish. 


soil very firm and level, and sow’ the seed broad¬ 
cast on the surface. A covering of 1 inch more 
of soil should be put on the top of the seed to 
cover it, and then beat it down firmly with the 
back of the spade. The lights should then be 
put over the frame, but do not water the soil, 
as the moisture from the manure will soon make 
it sufficiently moist. The seed w’ill soon germi¬ 
nate, and on fine days admit a little fresh air to 
prevent the top-growths becoming too large. 
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Should severe weather follow the sowing give 
them a little protection, but it is not necessary 
to treat them as if they were exotics. A two- 
light frame of the ordinary size will produce 
many scores of nice young Radishes, and by 
sowing the seed at once the produce will be 
plentiful at the end of March and onwards. 
Excellent kinds for forcing are the Early Scarlet 
Turnip (here figured) and the Early White 
Turnip, French Breakfast, ami Wood’s Early 
Frame. H. 


9892. —Growing Tomatoes.— Tomatoes 
can be grown without the use of horse-manure 
if, at the end of May or beginning of June, 
good strong plants are planted in the rich soil 
named, and kept watered and trained, so that 
they can have all the sun and air they can get. 
They w’ill, season permitting, give a good crop 
of fruit if, when the plants are setting their 
fruit and beginning to swell, they could have 
two or three waterings of the manure-w'aler 
when the weather is dry ; but on no account 
give the manure-water too strong. The seed 
cau be sown in a cold frame at once, and kept 
close.—G., Briatol. 

- Horse-manure is unnecessary — and, 

indeed, undesirable, except in the form of liquid, 
and that will not be wanted until the fruit 
begins to swell—especially if, as you say, the 
soil is very rich already. To apply more manure 
now would be like sending coals to Newcastle. 
A too rich soil only promotes a rank, soft, ami 
comparatively fruitless growth. The seed should 
be sown as soon as possible now, but it will not 
germinate in a cold frame, a temperature of at 
least 50 degs. to GO degs. being requisite to raise 
the plants and grow them on until they are fit 
for planting-out. If you cannot manage this, 
your only alternative will be to try plants 
towards the end of May. The situation is excel¬ 
lent.—B. C. R. 


9932. — Metal substitute for Pea’ 
Sticks. —Pea-hurdles, made of galvanised wire 
of suitable strength, may be obtained from any 
of the wire-workers. I should think any of the 
dealers in horticultural sundries could supply 
them, but they are only tall enough for dwarf 
kinds of Peas. These latter, however, are best 
for small gardens.—E. H. 

- Get some iron rods in length according 

to the height of the Peas. If 4 feet in 
length the diameter should lie 2 inch ; if 5 feet 
in length, the diameter should be 7-lGths of 
an inch. Insert a line of these on each side 
of the row' of Peis, leaning a little inwards to 
give strength, about 3 feet apart in the row'. 
Now draw' lines of twine from one end of the 
row to the other, fastening the same to each 
rod. These should lie about 0 indies apart, one 
above the other. These rods will last for 
years, and will take little space for storage. 
Last year I used some laths instead of iron 
rods. I tied them together at the top to a long 
rod running lengthways of the rank, which 
gave strength and regularity to the whole. 
The tw’ine I used as above descried.—L. C. K. 

9725.— Tomatoes in a greenhouse.— 

In Gardening, Feb. 8th (p. G9G). “E. Jones, 
West Cross,” recommends King Humbert (syn. 
Chiswick Red) and Hackwood Park as the 
“best” Tomatoes. Now', though a good 
grow’er and heavy cropper, the first-named is 
undoubtedly the very nastiest Tomato in culti¬ 
vation. It is a “ soft” fruit, woolly and insipid 
to the last degree. Besides, the fruit is small 
and ill-shaped. Neither the London shopkeepers 
nor their customers w’ill look at it. In fine, I 
should put it down as about the wnrst Tomato 
in the long list of varieties. Hackw'ood Park 
is wonderfully prolific, and of fairly good 
quality, but far inferior to Perfection and some 
others in both colour and flavour.—B. C. R. 


•M*.—! Small Brussels Sprouts.— You have prob¬ 
ably |jot an inferior strain. There is a good deal in breed, 
especially with Brussels Sprouts. I think also your plants 
were sown too lute. They want a long season for growth. 
Late-planted Brussels Sprouts did not do well in many 
gardens last year.—E. H. 

*- The seeds must have been sown too late, 

and probably the ground was not rich enough. 
The seeds should be sown early in March, and 
the plants ought to be set out 2 feet asunder in 
the rows, and 2 feet G inches betw'een the rows. 


e y _ 

are large enough. I first prick the plants out 
about 3 inches or 4 inches apart w'hen the first 
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rough leaf is formed ; and when the plants are 
large enough, which will be by the first w'eek in 
May, they may be planted where they are to 
produce the Sprouts. A good strain should be 
procured.— Jwl). E. 

- “ F. II.’s " Brussels Sprouts were planted out too 

late, and it is now time they were done with. They would 
very soon naturally expand if the ground is well dressed 
and prepared in July, and they are fluidly set 15 inches 
apart in the rows, and 2 feet, between each row not later 
than the beginning of August. They have then time to 
get well established before the soil gets cold, and are 
very productive. They never succeed well when planted 
out late. C. K., Lyme Hey is. 

9928. -Sowing Tomato-seeds, &c. - 

Tomato-seeds should lie raised in heat, even if 
it is intended to plant them out-of-doors—at 
least, most growers find it advantageous to do 
so. For a cool-house I sow first week in February, 

rick off into thumbs when fit to handle, still 

eeping them in a house where the night 
temperature does not fall below 50 degs. When 
the plants are established in tiic small pots 
before they become pot-bound they are moved 
into large 60’s, and by the time the roots are 
working freely in the soil they are moved to a 
cooler house and hardened off, and planted out 
in the house in April.—E. H. 

- To obtain fruit in good time, before it 

becomes plentiful and the glut sets in, the seed 
ought to be sown immedialelj' ; but it will not 
germinate for a long time in a cool-house, a 
warmth of 50 degs. to GO degs. at least being 
requisite to raise the plants and keep them grow¬ 
ing on steadily. You must make up a hot-lied 
and raise the plants there, and by the time they 
are a few inches high the weather will have im¬ 
proved sufficiently to allow them to be removed 
to the house. If you want a heavy paying crop 
do not use i>ots, or if you do the plants must be 
allowed to root through into a bed of good soil 
(and then of what use are the pots ?) ; but set 
them out in a shallow, well-drained lied of good 
loamy material, or in a ridge of the same laid on 
the stage. B. C. R. 

9923. Vegetables under Apple-trees. — No 

kind of vegetables will do well on land much shaded by 
t rees ; but early Potatoes, Cabbages, Spinach, CHniliflowers, 
and Tom Thiunh Savoy Cahliages, will do letter than most 
things.—E. II. 

9s>38.— Ridge Cucumber growing.— If the plants 
are well attended to you ought to succeed lietter with a 
frame to start with. When the hot summer weather 
comes the lights might he taken off, and the plants allowed 
to ramble out, then the frame might lie taken a wav alto¬ 
gether, and used for some other purpose. —E. II. 


9907.— A smoky greenhouse flue — 

In the first place, the 4-inch pipes are not large 
enough for a horizontal flue ; they should have 
been G inches diameter at least. Do they slope 
gentlv upwards too? If not, they should do 
so. The rest of the flue should lie 9 inches by 
6 inches at least; 10 inches square is not a bit 
too large for the furnace. You must first in¬ 
crease the size of the flue-pipes, and then have 
an aperture with a little door, or a couple of 
loose bricks, at the base of chimney. When 
lighting the fire, put a good handful of shavings 
in here, and set them alight ; that will create a 
draught, and the fire will burn all right when 
once started. —B. C. R. 

9948 . — Tenant removing Roses, 
shrubs, &C. -Some landlords are very touchy 
in regard to this matter. The best plan is to 
take up all such plants as you have yourself 
urehased and pot or box them up in the autumn, 
efore giving notice to quit ; but if you have 
already given notice, I am afraid you will have 
to get your landlord’s permission to take away 
your property. I do not know whether this 
rule applies to nurserymen, as I have had no 
personal experience on this head.—A. G. Butler. 

9930. — FertilisingTomatoand Straw¬ 
berry-blooms.— The object of this is to carry 
the pollen from one flower to another, and to 
this end the operation should be performed on 
a sunny morning, when both the plants and the 
air are dry ; this liberates the pollen. It is 
usually only necessary to dab away from flower 
v'to flower—but gently, of course—so as to deposit 
some of the dust-like pollen from vour brush 
on the stigma of each flower, and take up more 
from the anthers to pass on to the next. With 
the Tomato it is sometimes necessary to split 
open the tube-like congregation of anthers 
(situated round the pistil) on a few flowers 
first. From these you can fill your brush, and 
then work away for some time.—B. G. R. 


ROSES. 

AN AMATEUR EXHIBITOR’S ROSE 
GARDEN. 

I had an opportunity a few days ago of looking 
over the garden of a gentleman who is an 
ardent admirer of Roses, and who hopes to 
make his mark as an exhibitor of the same. To 
some extent he has done that already, as he was 
very successful last season at several important 
j country shows ; but he looks forward to going 
farther from home in the season that is coming. 
I thought if I gave a few particulars respecting 
the numl>er of Roses grown anil other details 
that it might be useful to some of the readers of 
Gardening, as enquiries are sometimes made 
as to the number of plants it is necessary to 
grow to be able to compete at Rose shows. In 
the garden I allude to there are more than 500 
plants of the Hybrid Perpetuals, and in many 
instances there are four plants of one variety*; 
in every other case there are two plants. The 
Tea-scented kinds number quite as many as the 
Perpetuals. Of the most popular sorts there are 
six plants ; of others there are four and two, 
according to their merits as exhibition kinds. 
This section for the most part occupy long beds 
wide enough to take four plants in a row' across, 
with a walk 2 feet 6 inch wide betw een them. 
All the Teas had had earth drawn up to the 
stems and a bunch of Bracken to protect the 
branches from frost, while the ground between 
was mulched with long litter. The plants 
which were put in in the autumn of 1888 made 
good growth, and so far they had endured the 
winter w r eather without harm ; the condition 
of the growth being in the most satisfactory 
condition, although it was very evident that 
some of the varieties are l>ettcr suited for open- 
air culture than ot hers. The Perpetuals, for the 
most part, occupy longer and w’ider beds; but 
what struck me as worthy of a note was the 
way in which the 

Ground had been prepared for both Teas 
and Perpetuals. In eight cases out of ten the 
ordinary grower of Roses would consider that 
he was highly favoured if he had as good soil 
for his Roses as the natural staple of his garden 
furnishes. The ovnier, however, did not think 
that it was good enough to produce winning 
flowers, so lie hail the top spit of earth with its 
well-furnished green sward preserved to the 
depth of 1 foot and the bottom to the depth of 
another foot taken away, and its place supplied 
with fresh from a place 2 miles distant, which, 
w'ith the addition of sonic well-rotted manure 
well incorporated with the whole, made a com¬ 
post for the Roses that left nothing to be 
desired. It is hardly necessary perhaps to say 
that besides the preparations I have described 
every possible attention is given to the plants 
throughout the year. There is an abundant 
W'ator supply and a suitable summer mulching 
provided. When the would-lte exhibitors of 
Roses have mastered the above details, and 
taken into consideration the very considerable 
outlay in labour to keep insects from injuring 
the plants and flow'ors, they will be able to get 
a pretty correct idea as to the fair average prob¬ 
able cost of becoming a successful exhibitor of 
Roses. J. C. C. 


9865. —Planting standard Roses. — 

This is usually done in the autumn, November 
being generally chosen; but anywhere near 
London, or other large towns, I have found 
Roses succeed best if planted in the spring. 
Should the weather tow'ard the end of March 
prove fairly genial and open, take the oppor 
tunity of planting them, otherwise w'ait until 
the first or second w*eek in April. The ground 
had bettor be trenched at once to a depth of at 
least 2 feet, and, by preference, 3 feet, adding 
plenty of nice, rich, w'ell decayed manure ; do 
not, how'ever, bury the top-spit, that is if it is 
any good, otherwise remove it in w'hole or part, 
and replace w’ith some nice fresh loam, mixed 
with a fourth part of decayed hot-bed stuff. 
Make sure that the soil is firm below' the plant, 
and plant high, so as to allow for settling ; the 
soil next the roots should be fine and sweet, 
and those be spread out well and not covered 
with more than 3 inches or 4 inches of soil. If 
the soil is light, the plants w'ill do best on the 
Manetti stock, and m that case dw arfs should 
be planted ; but if heavy or clayey the Brier is 
preferable. Remember that it is waste of time 
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and money to plant any delicate or weak-grow- 
ing varieties where the air is at all smoky ; only 
such vigorous varieties as John Hopper, Jules 
Margottin, Magua t’harta, Duke of Ediuburgh, 
Ac., will give any amount of satisfaction under 
such circumstances.—B. C. R. 


TEA ROSES FOR FORCING. 

These are, perhaps, the most valued flowers in 
our gardens during the early spring months, 
especially when in good heallli and free from 
green-fly, mildew, and other parasites. The 
buds and partly-opened flowers are most beauti¬ 
ful cut with their foliage and placed in clear- 
glass vases of small size. In gardens where no 
regular forcing-houses are available, or even 
ordinary greenhouses, iu which to grow the 
plants, it is not easy to make Bure of a plentiful 
supply of blossoms ; but the difficulties are not 
insurmountable. Pits or frame-lights may be 
used to keep the plants in a growing condition. 
As the plants go out of bloom there is a tendency 
to neglect them, as they are 
often pushed into corners of 
vineries or other houses at a 
considerable distance from the 
glass, and where they scarcely 
receive any circulation of air. 

Instead of this they should be 
placed in an airy position quite 
near the glass, and if they are 
stood in pits and frames, the 
lights might be removed alto¬ 
gether in fine weather, when 
all danger from frost has passed 
away. This is conducive to 
stout, healthy growth and 
leathery leaves of good sub¬ 
stance. While being forced 
into growth in the spring the 
flowers will not be first-rate, 
unless the plants are placed 
near the roof-glass, where any 
air that it is necessary to ad¬ 
mit can circulate amongst the 
leaves. Another 

Error in fultfre is that 
of potting in a compost that 
is too heavy, and into which 
the roots do not enter freely. 

The turfy loam generally used 
in {lotting seems open enough 
at the time it is used, but after 
twelve months’ watering it 
gets very close in its texture, 
uml many of the small rootlets 
die when they may inadver¬ 
tently receive an over-supply 
of water. If a third part of 
good fibrous peat is used with 
the loam this may be avoided, 
and the plants are not likely 
to sutler should it be necessary 
to place them outside where 
they may be exposed to 
drenching rains. Tea Roses 
in pots ought not, however, 
if possible, to be exposed iu 
this way. It is much better 
to protect them in very wet 
weather with glass, even 
during the summer and au¬ 
tumn months, abundant venti¬ 
lation being provided. Many 
varieties of Tea Roses are furnished with flower- 
stems that are too weak to support the blossoms 
in an upright position. A notable exception to 
this is furnished by the l>eautiful kind Priueess 
Beatrice, as the stems bear the flowers erect 
like a Hybrid Perpetual. The flowers are pale 
in colour, but more full than those of Madame 
Falcot, and they are exquisitely perfumed. 
Madame Falcot is a free-growing, very useful 
old Bort for cutting in the bud state ; so also is 
the fine white variety Niphetos (here figured). 
This is still one of the most popular and useful 
Roses for market work. The climbing variety 
is also well worthy of every attention. Safrano 
is a very well known kind and greatly valued. 
A few other desirable varieties which have been 
well tried are as follows: Belle Lyonnaise, 
Madame Berard, Madame Eugenie Verdier, Anna 
Ollivier (fine in the bud state), Catherine Mer- 
met, Comtesse de Nadaillac, Hon. Edith Gifford, 
Madame Jules Margottin, Marie Van Houtte, 
Perle desJardins, Presiderp^ouvenir 
.Sunset, and The Bride. 
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9922.— Planting Roses and shrubs — 

Late-planted Rosea are heavily handicapped so 
far as this season is concerned, otherwise they 
will grow planted anywhere during March. 
Teas may be planted as late as April. Deci¬ 
duous shrubs are often planted as late as the end 
of March. A good deal depends upon the treat¬ 
ment they get after planting. If the spring 
should be dry they Bhould be mulched, and 
water when necessary. Evergreens, of course, 
may be plauted any time during April.— 
E. H. 

- If the plants are in pots, they can be 

put out at any time ; I have put them in both 
iu spring, summer, aud autumn without any 
injury. The autumn, say about October, is the 
best time for planting, and the early spring, 
about the end of March, would be about the 
next best; but Roses moved from an inside 
border into the garden at the latter season 
must be taken up carefully, with a good ball of 
earth, so as not to break the young rootlets, 
planted firmly in a compost of loam and decayed 


Plants is Our RradkrV Gardens : Niphetos Rose in (lower iu a Peuh-h 
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cow-dung or stable-manure, and well-trodden in 
round the stem.—A. G, Bftler. 

-Treatment of R03e cuttings.- You may 

repot your little plants with advantage now. They should 
he put into other pots two sizes larger. In your cool 
greenhouse they would probably he in flower about the 
middle of May.—J. C. C. 

-The plants raised from cuttings and planted in 

r >Ls lost year in June will certainly require repotting now. 

would rather place them in a cold frame wefl exiwsed to 
the sun than in a greenhouse which gets very little sun iu 
summer and none in winter.—J. D. E. 

8861-— Marechal Niel Rose In a pot. — Mv 

opinion about the Marshal Niel Rose is that it should not 
be cut back, but potted on into a larger pot, and growu 
on, and thus get it to make all the wood it can ; and then 
another year thin out a few of the thin branches, and 
leave the strongest ones to flower. The knife should be 
used with judgment at all times in pruning Tea Roses.— 
G., Bristol. 

9877.— Rose Oellne Forestler.— In answer to 

“X. Y. Z., M I may say that I have a plant of this Rose 

S lanted in the open ground (south aspect) from which 1 
ad three or four blooms last year (the first season after 


r d’uiaAmi, 
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planting). A nurseryman here told nte 1 must not expect 
many blooms from it. Possibly your plant did not gel 
enough air.—W. Alfred Williams 


9959. —Pruning Roses for late shows. 

—Not many exhibitors of Roses at late shows 
depend for their best blooms on late pruning, 
for the reason that it does not help them much. 
In the first place, late pruning means that the 

S lants make more or Ies9 growth before it is 
one, which has a tendency to weaken them. 
In the next place, when the pruning is deferred 
the flowers resulting from it are not so large as 
when the work is done at the proper time. The 
rate of the growth is much faster, consequently, 
such full and large flowers are not developed. 
Most exhibitors at late shows depend more on 
having a^ood number of plants to select from. 

- It is absolutely impossible so to prune Roses that 

their first blooms should he fit for exhibition from the 
middle to the end of August. Prune them at once, ami 
encourage them to flower early, trusting to obtain the 
second bloom for the flower show. Tea Roses would be 
be«t, and llvbrid Perpetuate second best for this purpose. 
—J. D. E. 

996').— Pruning’ Tea Roses. -The refer¬ 
ence to the reply given to a previous question 
does not apply to your case. 
When the plants are required 
to flower early, they should 
be pruned at the end of the 
year, as stated in the reply to 
which you refer. Your case 
is quite opposite, as you do 
not want them to bloom un¬ 
til the end of June. This 
being so late, pruning must 
of necessity be adopted, and 
if you defer the pruning of 
the Teas a fortnight after the 
Perpetuals, they will, no 
doubt, flower together. If 
you have strong plants, you 
may cut them back rather 
hard. You will get larger 
flowers by doing so.—J. C. C. 

- A great ileal depends 

on what is required. It is 
natural that a deciduous 
shrub like the Rose should 
be pruned before it Rtarts 
into growth, and if this is not 
done there would be some 
reason for it. I grow a num¬ 
ber of Tea and Hybrid Per- 

r -tual Roses under glass, but 
would not be satisfied with 
flowers from them at the end 
of June. They produce a 
succession from early in March 
until June, when we look for 
Roses out-of-doors. To have 
early Roses, one must prune 
the Rose-bushes iu the au¬ 
tumn, and when a person 
goes to the expense of grow¬ 
ing Roses under glass, it is 
almost safe to conclude that 
they arc wanted early. The 
Roses out-of-doors have grown 
considerably already, and un¬ 
der glass, even in a cool-house, 
they must be well in leaf by 
this time. Of course, keeping 
them very dry at the roots 
would check growth ; but that 
is unnatural treatment. As 
the Roses in question arc re¬ 
quired for a special purpose, 
they may be pruned at the end of March, or 
even in April; but I would not expect such 
| good Roses from them as from those that 
I received a more natural course of treatmeut.— 
J. D. E. 

9960.— 1 Trees barked by a rabbit.— 

You may possibly save some of the trees if you 
wrap the stems up so as to exclude the air. 
The best way of doing so will be to get some 
roofing felt and cut it into strips, then cover over 
one side of it with a mixture of clay and cow- 
manure made into a paste. When this is 
done, wrap it round the stems and secure 
it with tar-cord or wire. The dressed part of 
the felt will, of course, be placed next the 
stem. Let the covering remain on for one 
year.—J. C. C. 

9871.- Coating an Iron flue.— The l*st plan I 
have found for coat in# hot-uo er pipes is to make them 
hot, and then while hot paint them over wilh lamp-block 
and boiled oil, and when <lrv ihe pipes can lie heated up 
to on> heal required, and no fumes or smell will lie 
detected after, whether Ihfide ftr JibtJ-JD., Bristol. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 
Having in Gardening, Dec. 7th, 1889 (p. 55S), 
given instructions for the striking anti treat¬ 
ment of cuttings, they should now be rooted 
and ready for potting off singly. For this pur¬ 
pose the requisite quantity of 3-inch pots should 
be procured, and ii they have been previously 
used they should be well washed to make them 
perfectly clean. The soil should then be mixed 
in readiness, and should consist of two parts 
good turfy loam to one part well-decayed 
manure, to 'which enough coarse silver sand 
should be added to make the whole porous. 
Everything being in readiness, the rooted cut¬ 
tings should be shaken out of their pots, taking 
care to shake out only one variety at a time, so 
that no mistake may occur in labelling them. 
Then proceed as follows : Place a piece of broken 
pot at the bottom of a pot; on this put some 
smaller crocks, and over all put a few rough 
pieces of turf ; then three parts fill the pot with 
soil ; take up one of the small plants, and place 
it in the centre of the pot with the young roots 
well spread out, and fill up the pot with soil; 
give a gentle rap on the bench, and with a 
slight pressure of the thumbs settle the soil 
around the roots. The plants should then be 
placed in a cold frame and be kept shut up close 
for a few days, after which air should be given 
on every favourable occasion, and on fine days 
the lights cm be taken off altogether, but the 
plants should not receive any more water than 
is necessary to keep them from flagging. Now 
ii a good time to strike cuttings for ordinary 
greenhouse decoration or for late blooming, 
also the early-flowering varieties (so useful for 
planting in the borders), and they will get nicely 
established by the time the weather is safe for 
them to be planted out. As soon as these 
cuttings are well rooted they should be potted 
off singly and be treated according to above 
directions. It is advisable at this time of year 
to give the plants a dusting with some insecti¬ 
cide, such as Thanatos or Tobacco-powder, to 
keep them free from insects. 

W. E. Boyce, Hbjhyate. 


LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

These have again proved invaluable for keeping 
up a supply of cut flowers during the dullest 
period of the year, and that during which it is 
most difficult to fill the floral gap with any 
other flower in cultivation. It is true that 
other plants can be forced into bloom, but it is 
not every garden that has the means of forcing 
very early supplies of bloom, and, where the 
means are available, flowers that have been 
forced in high temperature are very short lived 
compared with Chrysanthemums, that are 
amongst the best of all flowers for lasting in a 
cut state; and those who have not yet made 
these late-flowering members of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum list a speciality should not let another 
season pass without doing so, but instead at once 
make the necessary preparation by procuring 
plants or cuttings of the varieties that have 
been proved to succeed best as late varieties, 
for some are naturally late, while others are 
more easily retarded than the great bulk of the 
varieties that figure at exhibitions early in the 
season, and by adopting the following plan I 
get a full supply of bloom until the days begin 
to lengthen, and when it is hardly desirable to 
try to extend the season any further, for not 
only would the public fire of them, but the 
lengthening days bring with them such a variety 
of early spring flowers that the Chrysanthemum 
would be out of place after January. For my 
Latest flowering plants I propagate the 
main stock from cuttings in February and 
March, as the old plants, having then been cut 
down a short time, are well supplied with good, 
sturdy cuttings at the base. These are taken 
off by thrusting a sharp knife just under the 
ground ; they are then inserted in pots and set 
in a cold frame that is kept close and covered 
up at night, as the sturdier they are kept the 
better, and if the warming rays of the sun are 
shut in it will be quite warm enough without 
any artificial heat. As soon as they are well 
rooted they are potted off into 3-inch pots, 
using good loam and a little rotten manure, 
with sharp sand. They are kept in cold frames 
until well established. aujI as soon as tjhey begin 
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to grow freely the leading shoot is pinched to 
induce several shoots to push out near the 
grouud. They are then hardened off by expo¬ 
sure on all fine days, and are planted out in 
their summer quarters in May, being stopped 
once after they get well rooted ; this induces a 
good head of shoots, after which they are left to 
grow naturally, merely keeping the soil clean 
and the roots well supplied with water in dry 
weather. If the soil is in good condition the 
plants will grow strong enough without artifi¬ 
cial manure in the early part of the season ; but 
if it is poor a little guano will be the best stimu¬ 
lant, washing it in with plenty of water. Early 
in October is the best time for lifting and pot¬ 
ting, for in the open it is unsafe to leave them 
later for fear of a severe frost injuring the buds. 
I lift the plants w'ith forks, so as to get the 
roots as entire as possible, and they are placed 
into pots as small as they can conveniently be 
got into, with light, rich soil, sifted fine and 
worked well amongst the roots. Good soakings 
of water are given to settle the soil down firm, 
and they arc set in a shady place and some old 
glass lights or mats placed over them at night 
to keep off frost; but if not very severe they are 
kept out-of-doors until November, by which 
time the earliest flowering varieties are getting 
over, and space is available for the latest ones. 
They are well supplied with liquid-manure and 
kept as cool and airy as possible, and flow-er 
freely from the middle of December until the 
middle of January. J. G. H. 


9893.— A Chrysanthemum enquiry — 

If the variety of Chrysanthemum is a strong¬ 
growing kind the blooms produced in a 12-inch 
pot should be as good as one grown on a plant 
in a pot a third of the size above named ; but 
I should consider it a waste of space to 
occupy a 12-inch pot with one plant; only two 
plants would succeed thoroughly in a pot of the 
size named. For the sake of uniformity in 
height both plants should either be of one 
variety^ or of similar growth. 2. Cutting 
down Chrysanthemums diminishes the size of 
the blooms considerably, providing both 
methods of culture are effectually carried out. 
In the case of the incurved section especially, 
the depreciation in size is in the depth ami 
solidity of tho blooms. 3. Sports never differ 
in habit, but they do sometimes differ in 
height, as, for instance. Lord Alcester does not, 
as a rule, grow so tall as its parent, Golden 
Empress of India.—E. M. 


FRUIT. 

PROTECTING EARLY FRUIT BLOSSOMS' 
The exceptionally mild weather is already caus¬ 
ing the flower-buds of fruit-trees, especially on 
sunny walls, to swell up rapidly, and Peaches 
and Apricots will be in full bloom by the end of 
the month, therefore protection of some sort or 
other will be imperatively necessary, for we 
cannot hope to get off without some severe visi¬ 
tations of frost in March, and I would advise 
all who have walls of fruit-trees to make pre¬ 
parations in time, as the frost generally comes 
on suddenly, and once get the blooms damaged 
and all the care in the world will not set them 
right again. Many are of opinion that the 
flowers are safe from frost so long as they are 
not fully expanded ; but this, I have no doubt, 
is a mistake, for, if the frost is sufficiently 
severe to freeze through the outer covering, it 
will never set or mature a fruit, although it may 
expand its gay petals and look apparently as 
well as those blooms that are safe in the bud. 
Covering, to be of any service, must com¬ 
mence as soon as the bloom-buds get expanded 
enough to show the colour of the petals. There 
are many plans of sheltering fruit-trees more or 
less effectual; but the following are the best I 
have tried where no glass is available, for 
nothing yet invented can equal the latter either 
in the shape of 

Wide copings or else in movable lights to 
cover the tree during the time it is in bloom. 
The next best covering to glass is a blind, made of 
good stout material, and on rollers so that it can 
oe pulled up or let down at will. Thus every ray 
of light can be utilised for the strengthening of 
the blossoms, as, except in very wintry days, 
when cold storms of sleet or snow are in the air, 
the trees are all the better for full exposure so 


long as the temperature is a little above freezing. 
There is nothing gained but much to lose by over¬ 
covering or coddling up. The blinds should be 
made as wide as possible and effectually secured by 
cordsat both the sides and bottom, and poles must 
be fixed at rather short distances apart, to keep 
the blinds from flapping against the trees and 
rubbing the buds off. There are plenty of mate¬ 
rials manufactured specially for this purpose, 
such as frigi domo, scrim canvas, and others 
equally suitable for resisting frost, and that 
should.be utilised for keeping the blossoms dry 
whendrivingshowers prevail as much as for resist- 
ing frost; and I may add that if a frost of more 
than ordinary intensity comes on, and is followed 
by an exceptionally bright morning, it is best 
to keep the blinds down until the temperature 
has risen to at least 40 degs., and the sun has 
had time to dry up the superfluous moisture that 
frost creates. 

Netting, of small meshes, such as is used for 
catching herrings, makes a capital covering, and 
if oiled and dressed specially for the purpose 
will last for years ; it is also a very cheap cover 
ing. The best plan in using netting is to suspend 
it from nails driven into a coping board, and by 
having poles set firmly into the soil, and rested 
against the board, it can be secured at the hot 
tom to them, and will l>e safe from wind dashing 
it against the trees. If put on in double thick¬ 
ness it will resist a deal of frost, and netting has 
the advantage over other coverings of breaking 
the cold currents of air that prevail in spring, 
and that are frequently more trying to vegeta¬ 
tion than actual frost. 

Evergreen branches, such as the thin, flat 
shoots of Spruce, Firs, Laurel, &e., can l>e 
utilised for the purpose, and can l>e tied on to 
the main branches—or, what is far better, to a 
framework of poles, to keep them at least one 
foot from the wall. These make a good sereen, 
but are not equal to the preceding, and on the 
south coast, where wind is more to be dreaded 
than frost, I have seen long, feathery branches 
of Hazel, such as are used for Pea sticks, used 
with very good results ; for when the wall is 
dry it takes a good deal of frost to injure the 
bloom if nailed close in to it. J. G., Hants. 


9958. — Pruning Apple and Pear-trees. 

—“T. E. Wood ” did quite right not to prune 
the Apple and Pear-trees the same year of 
planting them. The removal threw them into 
bearing, as is often the case, and, as a matter of 
course, prevented other growth. If now cut 
back to about four eves to eacli lateral, that will 
probably be below the fruit-buds, and they will 
make st rong growth this year. At the beginning* 
or early in June, if there are too many strong 
shoots, those not required to form a proper 
head—say five leaders—should be removed, and 
any after-growth outside the five retained leaders 
can be rubbed off os they appear.—C. E., Lynv 

- The tendency of most Apple and Pear- 

trees is for the branches to become too much 
crowded together, and as the trees in question 
were not pruned last year, I would not advise 
priming them this, unless one or two shoots on 
any of the trees have grown much too fast for 
the others. .Some people suppose that it is 
necessary to cut all fruit-trees back ; they think 
the pruning-knife must be used. I have charge 
of some hundreds of Apple and Pear-trees, and 
do most of the pruning in summer. Some trees 
have much larger leaves than others, and one 
can ascertain much better whether certain 
branches or shoots require removing or not at 
that time. The object of all pruning is to guide 
the trees into good form and regulate the 
branches.—J. D. E. 

9895.— Treatment of Vines.— The query 
is often propounded by persons in doubt: 
“ How often should I water my plants?"’ and a 
very similar one is asked here: “How often 
should I water my Vine border ?” I have charge 
of three ranges of vineries, with borders inside 
and outside. Some arc started early and some 
late, but the treatment as to watering is about 
the same. I give a good soaking of water to 
the inside border when the Vines are started ; 
another when the shoots have growm a few 
inches ; again before the flowers open, and when 
the fruit has entered the stoning period, the last 
watering being given when the fruit begins to 
colour. That is five times altogether ; and I, 
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of course, damp the surface of the inside 
borders with a rose watering-pot as often as it 
is dry. I never syringe my Vines now—not 
even before the buds break, as I find they burst 
quite as freely and regularly without. The 
outside borders are always mulched to the 
depth of 6 inches with dry frame manure. I 
would use this and leaves in equal portions, if 
I could get leaves. Red-spider is destroyed by 
painting the pipes over when they are much 
heated with flowers of sulphur. This is done 
at night, when the house is closely shut up.— 
J. D. E. 

0945. —Grafting or removing an Apple 
Or Pear-tree. -It will be better to graft (Jox’s 
Orange Pippin on the Brabant Bellefleur Apple, 
andsohave thebenefitof the seven-year-oldstock. 
Head the Brabant Apple-tree down low enough 
to get. suitable-sized stems to carry the grafts, 
and, by putting on a dozen or so, have a good 
head immediately. The end of March or begin¬ 
ning of April, according to the season, will be a 
suitable time for grafting.—E. H. 

- “ Novice ’’ cannot now remove an Apple-tree to any 

advantage. He can cut it back next month, leaving live of 
the best limbs regularly placed about a foot in length each, 
and remove close to the main stem all superfluous growth 
in April. If grafted with Cox’s Orange Pippin— selecting 
grafts of last year's well ripened wood from boughs which 
are already fruitful and free from canker, in two years 
he may expect to gather fruit.—C. E., Lyme lieyi*. 

9946. —Ants in a Peach-border. —When 
ants infest Peach-trees there is generally some 
other insect present to attract them, such as 
brown-scale or green-fly. As a rule, I have 
always found that if the trees were kept quite 
free from other insects, ants did not trouble 
them. If you are quite sure that your trees in 
other respects are clean, the ants will do no 
harm. I have driven away many a colony of 
these insects by sprinkling the surface-soil with 
petroleum, but it must not be laid on in sufficient 
quantity to reach the roots, or it will do harm. 
—J. C. C. 

9939.— Plum for a north wall.— The most prolific 
Plum on a north wall is the Victoria, and this is the most 
suitable variety for the situation, (lisbome’s and Diamond 
are good as standards for orchard planting.—E. II. 


than the Snapdragon, ami the side-shoots that 
come so abundantly after the centre spike has 
done blooming afford most useful material for 
cut bloom at a time when flowers are of great 
value. If seed be sown tut soon as the earliest 
pods are ripe, which on*old plants willj|be about 
theeiuFofJune, a batch of ^seedlings should be 


very free blooming habit, have colours that do 
not exist amongst the tall kinds. This dwarf 
strain is as hardy as the other, and requires the 
same cultivation ; but if planted in the open 
border the plants should be kept in the front 
row. If seed of these be sown in the spring 
under glass, plants will be produced that will 



Newman’s Cone-Flower (Riulbeckia Newmaniana). 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


SNAPDRAGONS. 

Snapdragons may be had in flower all through 
the summer and autumn months, and among 
the varieties are some with flowers of the most 
beautiful self colours. Snapdragons are best 
when treated as hardy biennials. A pinch of 
good seed sown in a lx>x or pan in a house or 
frame during the month of March will furnish 
abundance of plants for any ordinary garden ; 
and when these seedlings are .‘1 inches or 



A good Snapdragon (Antirrhinum majus (var. nanum). 


4 inches high they may be placed in the box 
pan in which they are growing in the op 
air, until the stems have become hard ai 
wiry, and afterwards transplanted into wha 
ever position they are to occupy ; and by mi 
summer, or soon after, they will begin 
bloom, and will continue to do so until the ei 
of November. As a rule^a^ other hardydjord 
plant flojvers more contfmoi^or if<y<| Jr«e 


raised from it sufficiently strong to stand the 
winter, and which will flower early in the en¬ 
suing summer. The 

Best plants and the finest spikes are pro¬ 
duced from those plants that have bloomed the 
previous autumn, as, if the tops have been 
partially cut down during the winter, an abund¬ 
ance of strong, robust growth will come up 
early in the spring from the base of the plant, 
and these shoots will furnish splendid spikes of 
flower, varying from 6 inches to 9 inches in 
length, and all open at once. These would be 
»t their best probably about the middle of 
June; but if a goodly number of plants be 
grown, there would be little difficulty in getting 
good spikes for the house all through the month. 
The Snapdragon is a very easily cultivated 
plant, and if horticultural societies could be 
induced to encourage its culture by offering 
good prizes for the best eight or twelve self- 
coloured spikes, it would doubtless receive more 
general attention than it does at present. 
A few very showy forms of the Snapdragon are 
those with flaked and striped flowers, and these 
come very constant from seed. It is noticeable 
that seedling plants of this striped strain have 
stripes or flakes on the under sides of the leaves, 
and the stems are also sometimes marked in the 
same way. The flower markings are so diversi¬ 
fied, that out of a batch of 100 plants scarcely 
two have flowers exactly alike. Many of them 
are also bizarre in character, having a coloured 
ground, and two other diverse colours flaked 
upon it. In securing a collection for any pur¬ 
pose, the beauty of some of the self-coloured 
flowers, or those that have white throats .with 
rich coloured mouths, and especially those that 
have deep coloured mouths and orange or white 
lips must not on any account l>e overlooked. 
Most of these colours are found in the greatest 
perfection in the 

Tall-growing strains ; and as these, when 
in the second year of growth, will rise to a 
height of 30 inches, they should be planted 
several feet from the front of the border, in 
order that dwarf plants l>e not obscured. There 
is a dwarf or Tom Thumb strain that is perhaps 
best adapted for pot culture. These dwarf 
forms will grow to heights from 10 inches to 
15 inches when in flower, and, in addition to a 


flower during August and September; and if 
potted up into 6-inch pots will make a rare dis¬ 
play in windows at that time. There are a few 
double-flowered forms of Snapdragon, but these 
do not seed, and have to be propagated by cut¬ 
tings. The flowers are very large and massive, 
and have a curious appearance, but are not 
worth growing when we have the pretty single 
kinds. It is always easy for the grower to per¬ 
petuate any kind by means of cuttings, which 
should be taken from strong side-shoots in the 
summer, and struck under a hand-light in some 
shady or cool situation. E. 


CONE FLOWERS (RUDBECKIAS). 
TiiERudbeckias are composites that make showy 
masses of colour in the garden in late summer, 
too much so sometimes, when there is an undue 
preference for such flowers. The best of all is 
R. speciosa, also known as R. Newmaniana, a 
beautiful perennial. The flowers are yellow*, 
with a velvety, narrow centre, and bloom with 
reat profusion in summer, just w*hen w*e want 
right colours in the garden. It is, of course, 
quite hardy, and grow s between 2 feet and 3 feet 
high; the habit is compact. It will grow* in 
ordinary garden soil, but that w*hich is light or 
well drained is best. This is the season to 
lant or divide clumps that w*ant breaking up ; 
ut, as a rule, it is wise to let hardy perennials 
alone. Plant soon, before the spring is over, so 
that the tufts will become well established 
before summer. There are other kinds, as the 
purpurea, which has purple-coloured ray florets, 
but is not wanted in a small garden. D. 


9940.— Sowing; annuals for the gar 
den. —The following are good, showy kinds : 
Sweet Peas (sow now) ; Mignonette (sow* early 
in March) ; Bartonia aurea; Calliopsis tinctoria; 
Toni Thumb Tropajolum (in variety) ; Candy¬ 
tufts (common and white) ; Chrysanthemums 
(various); Clarkia elegans ; Collinsia bicolor ; 
Convolvolus (major and minor); Cornflowers 
(blue and white) ; Eschscholtzia (various) ; Gilia 
tricolor ; Godetia (various); Larkspurs (branch¬ 
ing and Rocket); Leptosiphon aureus (pretty 
dwarf annuals); Limnauthes Douglasi ; Sapon- 
aria calabrioa^npines (various), suitable for 
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poor soil, sown in April; Night-scented Stock 
very sweet, dwarf, free-flowering annual); 
Poppies (various) ; Sanvitalia procumbens ; 
Virginian Stock. All, except those specified, 
may be sown when the land is in suitable con¬ 
dition, in March; but I would rather wait 
till April than sow before the land was in a 
nice, free-working condition.—E. H. 

- Sow your annuals in March, and plant 

out when large enough to move readily, choosing 
showery weather for the operation. The follow¬ 
ing are some of the prettiest: White, Pyrethrum 
and Stocks ; yellow, Canary Creeper; orange- 
yellow, Coreopsis and Eschscholtzia ; reddish- 
orange, Tom Thumb Nasturtium; crimson, 
Poppies; scarlet, Flax ; purple and white, 
Nemophila maculata; lavender and white, 
Collinsia bicolor; blue and white, Nemophila 
insignia and Convolvulus minor ; mixed colours, 
Larkspur, Phlox Drummondi, and Salpiglossis ; 
Sweet Peas and Convolvulus major for creepers. 
—A. G. Butler. 


—— Sowing annuals late in August for next 
years flowering “ W. Bywater ” will find the 
only paying method. Clarkia, Nemophila, and 
Colnnsia bicolor bring a splendid reward treated 
in that way. The plan is to select a fair piece 
of ground, draw 4 inches or 5 inches of soil off 
m a ridge to either side, rake the bottom level, 
and cover it with slates; mix a little well- 
rotted manure with the two ridges, and then 
mft all back on to the slates, say, to 3 inches 
deep—sow, and lightly cover. In the spring 
they will remove in patches, round or square, 
of any convenient size to any parts of the flower 
front borders, and be a picture all through May 
and June.—C. E., Lyme. Regis. 

", 31 - — Wanting Plantain Lilies 

(r unkias).—Much depends upon the varieties 
grown. Some of the variegated forms are slow 
of growth, and may be planted nearer than the 
larger, green-leaved kinds. The former may, if 
set out in groups, lie about 9 inches to a foot 
from each other. And 15 inches will lie about 
the right distance for such varieties as subcor- 
data, grandiflora, Sieboldi, &c.—E. H. 

- Some varieties grow much more freely 

than others. If it is intended to plant them in 
beds, plant the vigorous growing kinds 2 feet 
apart and the others 1 foot. They are herba- 
ceous plants, and ought to be planted a very 
trifle deeper in the ground than they were 
before. In dividing these plants I use the 
broken prong of a fork and thrust it into the 
centre of the plants, breaking rather than cut¬ 
ting them asunder. The flower-stems do not 
require sticks; and the plants have a better 
effect as isolated specimens in the rock garden 
or herbaceous border than in beds.—J. D. E. 

9936. — Daisies on a tennis-lawn. — 

Poverty in the soil has a good deal to do with 
the appearance of Daisies on lawns. It is simply i 
he survival of the strongest, if not the fittest. 1 
uri CUttlng with the lawn-mower, taking all 
the Grass away, and seldom or never manuring 
is the main cause of the bad condition of many 
lawns, and it is no use digging them out unless 
the Grasses are encouraged. You might try 
Watson’s lawn-sand. 1 have heard a good 
account of it. The sand is fortified with a 

stimulant for the encouragement of the Grass._ 

E. H. 

- One cause of Daisies getting ahead is 

poverty of soil, the Grass being too weak to hold 
its own. Another is allowing the Daisies to 
seed. To prevent the last, go over the lawn 
regularly with the machine, even in dry weather, 
when the Grass makes but little growth. Each 
time any flowers that are left should be removed 
by the Daisy-rake or by other means. To get 
rid of the Daisies at present existing the large 
patches might be removed with the soil to the 
depth of the thickness of a turf, and the space 
filled with a patch of turf. The adjoining Grass 
will soon spread over the space left by the 
removal of the isolated stocks. The best way 
to strengthen the Grass is to spread pretty 
evenly a coat of friable garden Boil over the 
surface of the lawn. After a short exposure to 
the weather, with a rake break the large clods 
and rake off the large stones, making all even. 
Then apply the roller, which will crush the 
smaller clods and press into the soil, out of the 
wav of the machine, the smaller stones. If no 
roller is at hand beat down hard with a spade. 
This, of itself, would improve the lawn, even if 

Google 


the Daisies were not removed. Last year a 
lawn I had the seeing to was in a very baa state, 
it being almost completely covered with Daisies 
and very little Grass visible. It was dressed in 
the way described. After a time the Grass 
made a vigorous start, and a growth of Clover 
sprang up. At the present tune the Grass is 
completely in ascendency, and the Daisies were 
suppressed. It will get another light dressing 
in a day or two. Last week I treated two other 
lawns in the same manner, and from past experi¬ 
ence I have no doubt but that a great improve¬ 
ment will follow.—L. <J. K. 


FLOWER GARDEN NOTES. 

The planting and pruning of deciduous shrubs 
and trees in light soils should be completed this 
month, if possible, and weather permitting. 
Upon cold wet soils and bleak situations it 
may be commenced at the end of the month, 
and be finished in March. The operation of 
planting will be facilitated if the ground has 
been properly prepared by trenching, &c., 
before the planting commences. The shrubbery 
and flower borders should also be dug over if 
the weather is dry, which will greatly encour¬ 
age the growth of the shrubs, as well as giving 
an orderly appearance to the borders, and render¬ 
ing them easier to keep clean during summer 
with the hoe and rake. Where the roots have 
become matted together in a dense mass, a top¬ 
dressing of mould, about 2 inches or 3 inches m 
thickness, will be of great service in encouraging 
fresh growth, as well as giving a neater appear¬ 
ance to the borders. In very old shrubberies 
digging is unnecessary. It will lie sufficient if 
these are kept clear of leaves and weeds by the 
hoe and rake. The 

Flower borders, however, are in a different 
position, as these, under good management, are 
never allowed to become impenetrable to the 
spade. They require an annual digging, which 
should be very carefully performed, for fear of 
injuring those plants w'hich are under the 
ground, or burying those which are small. To 
obviate this, in a great measure, each plant 
should lie provided with a label, upon which its 
name should be neatly written and numbered, 
so as to be able to refer to it in a list. .Some people, 
however, object to seeing plants labelled, as 
having the appearance not altogether in accord¬ 
ance with a private flower border. Where such 
is the case, stout pegs may be driven into the 
ground close to the plant, having the tops level 
with the surface, which will, in a measure, pro¬ 
tect the plant while the cause remains con¬ 
cealed. 

Grass walks and lawns may still be laid 
down or sown as required. Roll and sweep the 
lawns when the weather permits, also neatly 
edge all walks and Grass edgings with the 
edging-iron, doing such operation as neatly as 
possible. Herbaceous plants of all sorts may 
now bo planted, provided the weather is mild. 
Borders or collections of these plants should 
also be remodelled by taking up and reducing 
the more luxuriant, and making up any 
deficiencies that may have occurred, and also 
adding such new ones as may be desirable. In 
planting great judgment is necessary in order 
to dispose of the whole, so as to produce an 
agreeable effect when in bloom and an uninter¬ 
rupted succession of flowers during the season. 
The beauty of a flower garden or border consists 
more in the manner of the disposal of the plants 
so that harmony of colouring prevails, than in the 
quantity of flowers produced. People often err in 
aiming at large collections to produce a gay 
flower garden ; an abundance of colour, and that 
well arranged, should be the principal object, 
and this can be obtained by a comparatively few 
species, so that attention is paid to the number 
and disposal of each. A. G. Frampton. 


now in gentle heat, and transplanting in May ; 
but I do not think the plants can be relied on 
to stand the winter without protection.— 
\V. Alfred Williams. 


PERNS. 

CETERACH AUREUM. 

I see “ J. L. C.,” of Liverpool, says this is a 
repeated query ; if so, his former communication 
never came into my hands. I am specially 
pleased to talk about this Fern, because it is 
such a beauty. I have had the plant upon 
several occasions, and have wished I could 
establish this plant as our own native species is 
to be seen in Ireland, where I have seen it 
beautiful, especially about Innostigue, where it 
may be seen clothing the walls from the base to 
the top, and I certainly do envy the inhabitants 
of the Madeira and Teneriffe Islands, who have 
this plant at hand. A friend of mine, who 
ascended the peak of Teneriffe in 1863, brought 
me a lot of plants collected on the trip. He 
says the plants grow in the crevices of the rocks 

i ’ust in the same manner that our own plants do 
tere, and the only difference I can see in it is 
its size before me now. I have some specimens 
of these 1 foot long and 2£ inches broad, densely 
scaly on the under-side, and rich, deep-green on 
the upper, with broad lobes, which are divided 
nearly down to the mid-rib, and thus they are 
narrowly pinnatifid. Now, this plant I used to 
grow in a mixture of old lime rubbish, loam, 
and sandstone. Drain the pots well and do not 
use much soil, and this should be rammed down 
tight about the plant. It will not grow in loose 
soil, and it likes an abundant supply of water, 
which, however, requires to pass away quickly 
from the plant. I hope you will be successful 
in establishing this plant, and shall be glad to 
hear how you succeed. J. Jarvis. 
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9ssi. -Plants for a shaded wall— Escallonia 
macrantha, Cotoneaater Simonsi, Euonynius japonicus 
anrea, or any kind of Ivv would succeed well to cover a 
wall with a south-westerly aspect. All being 1 evergreen. 

98S2.— Hollyhocks from seed.— I think 

the best plan is to sow the seed (the best pro¬ 
curable) in the open air in April or May, and 
transplant in September to where intended to 
bloom. I followed this plan in 1888, and last 
summer was rewarded by some noble plants over 
7 feet high, and covered with blooms. The soil, 
like yours, had a good deal of clay in it. You 
may get them to flower the same year by sowing 


NOTHOCHLACNAS. 

Enquiries are made by “ A Lady Reader ” about 
these plants, asking if she can grow them, and 
where to get them. Well, she may grow these 
plants, if she has convenience and accommoda¬ 
tion for them, and I will try and give her some 
advice as to how to grow them ; but as to 
where she can get them I have-nothing to do, 
and she may consult the advertising columns of 
this paper, for I am sure it would not be fair to 
recommend one tradesman above another. 
Amongst Nothochlaenas, there are many kinds 
which are variously named, so that there may 
1 x3 some doubts which are which; but the 
kinds here quoted may be accepted as true 
species, and all are worthy of extended cul¬ 
ture, and we live in the days when, I believe. 
Ferns will come back to popularity, and be ex¬ 
tensively cultivated. Many of these plants are 
exquisitely beautiful ; none are here recom¬ 
mended because they are rare or of structural 
curiosity, but because they are of intrinsic 
value as decorative plants, some kinds being 
suited for growing in baskets, some for stove, 
and some for greenhouse, but all of them, in 
whatever situation, I prefer to have potted with 
their crowns slightly elevated, and they should 
be grown in rather small pots, and these should 
be well drained, and the soil should be a mix¬ 
ture of peat and light turfy loam and a large 
quantity of sharp and rough sand, and when 
potting, a few nodules of sandstone in the soil 
will be found to be advantageous to the health 
of the plants. Pot firmly and water liberally 
in the summer-time, when they are growing, 
but they do not thrive if watered overhead; 
and during the winter months the plants in the 
greenhouse will be improved in health and 
appearance if they are removed to the cool end 
of the stove ; for in few places are the tropical 
tender speeies of Ferns subjected to so damp 
and cool a temperature as which usually accrues 
in our cool-house ferneries here in this country, 
and I have been well repaid by the better de¬ 
velopment of their fronds after being wintered 
slightly warmer. The following kinds are all 
worthy of attention as hanging-basket plants— 
N. trichomanoides (figured on p. 725).— 
This plant is one of the most beautiful 
Ferns grown ; it is an evergreen stove 
species, peculiar to the islands of Jamaica 
and Cuba. I have grown this plant with fronds 
18 inches long, but it is more usually seen about 
a foot in length. Tlicy e^re once divided—that 
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is to say, simply pinnate ; the fronds are about 
an inch wide, the pinna; more or less deeply 
lobed. They are deep-green above, clothed 
beneath with a white farinose powder, and 
more or less covered with reddish-brown hairs. 
When sterile and young the fronds are pure- 
white, but when fertile the sori are black, arranged 
on the edge, which, together with thehairsbefore- 
mentioned (which change colour), give it some¬ 
what a tawny aspect. It fornisa beautiful basket- 
plant in the stove, and should be grown in the 
Bhade. 

N. rufa. —This is another plant similar in 
general outline to the above, but the fronds are 
narrower. It is a somewhat rare Fern in cul¬ 
tivation, and which I cannot but think is due 
to the carelessness of cultivators, for those who 
have the species might, with a little care, rear 
stock of this and many other rare kinds from 
spores. It has a slender, creeping rhizome, 
from which its fronds are produced, attaining a 
foot to 18 inches in length. They are simply 
pinnate, the pinnae being lobed, pale-green, 
whilst they are white beneath, the stem and base 
of the pinnae and therliizome furnished with red¬ 
dish-brown, hairy scales. It comes from Peru. 

N. ff.rruginf.a.-— This and the preceding 
plant appear to be very nearly related ; indeed, 
they have become somewhat confused together ; 
but, be they only varieties, each are well 
deserving cultivation. In this plant the pinna* 
are pinnatitied instead of pinnate ; they are long 
and narrow', and the lol>es are shallow'; they 
are from a foot to 13 inches long, ferrugineous 
on the lower side, dark-green above. It is a 
native of Jamaica. 

N. SINUATA is a very pretty New Mexican 
plant, and it is also found in Chili. It will 
grow in a low’er temperature than the preced¬ 
ing kinds ; but it does not like too much cold. 
I have grown it to about a foot and IS inches 
long. The pinme are broad and deeply lolied, very 
deep-green on the upper side, white beneath, 
which becomes tawny with age. 

N. l.f.vis. — A plant similar in habit, yet very 
distinct in character. Its pinme are somewhat 
roundish or oblong, and entirely without any 
lobes, deep-green above, the under side entirely 
covered with dense white scales ; these, how¬ 
ever, become tawny or brown with age. This 
plant is somewhat more difficult to manage than 
many others ; but it succeeds best in the cool 
fernery through the summer, and should be 
removed to the stove in the winter. 11 is a native 
of Mexico. 

Pot-plants for table specimens. 

N. Eckloniana. —This handsome plaut is a 
native of the Cape Colony ; it is a rare Fern, 
both in its wild state and in cultivation. Its 
fronds are from G inches to a foot high, half of 
which, however, is naked stem. They are much 
divided and nearly 3 inches wide; the under 
side is densely covered with wiiite silky hairs 
or scales, which, however, change to a deep 
ferrugineous-red with age. It makes a very 
handsome specimen if grown in the cool-house 
in the summer, moving it to warmer quarters in 
the winter. 


N. lanuginosa.— A very elegant plant, native 
of the south of Europe, Madeira, and Tene- 
riffe. It is usually, as found, about 4 inches to 
6 inches long ; but I have had it under cultiva¬ 
tion quite a foot long. The fronds are twice 
divided, but are densely covered with white 
woolly scales or hairs, which are long and hang 
about over the fronds : these white hairs become 
of a deep reddish-brown with age. It must be 
potted in stony soil, and kept warm in winter. 
It is one of the most beautiful Ferns in culti¬ 
vation, but it must not have its fronds wetted. 


N. Marantje. —This is another species from 
the same country as the last-named, and cer¬ 
tainly not leas beautiful ; but it is not much 
seen in collections, the more’s the pity. The 
fronds are twice divided, deep-green on the 
upper side, bright reddish-brown beneath. It 
should be potted in stony soil, and kept w arm in 
winter and tolerably dry. 

N. distans is a plant of quite a different 
aspect. It is widely distributed, and in New 
Zealand it is very pretty and slender, with 
naiTow fronds nearly a foot long, whilst I have 
some specimens from the Isle of Pines, New* 
Caledonia, in which the w'hole plant is riot more 
than 2 inches in height. In some collections I 
have noticed this name applied to the South 
African N. profusa; but N. distans is m much 
prettier plant than tl&t SDedfea. {TW irfcnds 


are narrow, the pinnae opposite, and somewhat 
distant and sessile. They are tw'ice divided, 
oblong - obtuse, deep - green above ; beneath 
covered with long scaly hairs of a reddish 
colour, wrhich give it an elegant appearance. It 
is a plant which must neither be overpotted nor 
overloaded with soil. Placed on a shelf near the 
glass it makes an elegant specimen. 

N. canescens. —This is a Mexican plant of 
great beauty, which I have never grown more 
than 9 inches in height. Its fronds are rather 
broad and dense, and two. or three times divided ; 
the stem and under side of the fronds clothed 
with a dense tomentum of a rusty-brown, and the 
deep-green upper side also freely sprinkled with 
scales. It is a rare plant, and as beautiful as rare. 

N. mollis.— Another rare plant, from Chili, 
and w ith a few notes on this species I close these 
remarks upon this beautiful family. It is au 
extremely elegant plant, with fronds 6 inches to 
a foot long, tripinnate, the segments very small 



Frond of Nothoelcena trichomanoides. 

and very dense ; the under side is covered with 
a thick tomentum of brown, wiiilst the deep- 
green of the upper side is also more or less 
covered with woolly hairs. There are other 
species, but they must wait a more convenient 
season. _ J. Jarvis. 

9782.— British Ferns for show.— In 

Gardening, February 8th, page 694, “ J. D. E.” 
gives an excellent eight for exhibition, but still 
I think they might be improved if instead of 
Athyriuin Filix-fcemina Victoria, Scolopen- 
drium vulgare crispum. Polypodium vulgare 
trichomanoides,andAsplenium marinuin, the fol¬ 
lowing four were chosen: Athyrium Filix-faimina 
plumosum Horsfalli, Athyrium F.-f. Craigi, Las- 
trea Filix-mas grandiceps, and Lastrea F.-m. cris- 
tata. I should strongly advise any intending ex¬ 
hibitor not to stage any of the fikny Ferus. I did 
last year. They got so damaged by the heat, 
although every care was taken, that it will be 
several years before they completely recover. 
Asplenium marinum is a hardy Fern, and does 
^require heat. I grow one in a cold frame.— j 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

RAISING CYCLAMENS AND PRIMULAS 
FROM SEED. 

9680.—My answer to question No. 9382 Otr 
the raising of Cyclamens from seed will apply 
equally w'ell to the requirements of “ An 
Amateur.” To have Primulas in flower in 
November no time should be lost in sowing the 
seed. For plants to flow’er in February and 
March, the end of May or early in June will be 
early enough to sow the seed. The great point 
about raising a good stock of plants is keeping 
the soil moist. More failures could be traced 
to this cause than any other, w’hereas it is the 
seed which is often blamed when failure occurs. 
Half loam, peat, and leaf-soil, with a lil>eral 
addition of silver sand, will be a suitable com¬ 
post to sow r the seeds in, covering the seed with 
sand only. Pans or pots can be used—no matter 
which ; they should be freely drained. Cover 
the pan with a square of glass, over this lay 
some Moss, which will not only Bave the trouble 
of shading the pan, but will tend to keep the 
soil moist. Place the pan in a gentle bottom- 
heat—a hot-bed or propagating-housew'ill answer 
well. Directly the seedlings make their appear¬ 
ance above the soil the Moss should be taken off 
to admit light to the plants, to prevent their 
becoming drawn up weakly. The glass should be 
tilted on one side to admit air. If the soil 
show's signs of dryness it should be thoroughly 
soaked, by dipping the pan in w'ater, allowing 
it to pass through the bottom and gradually 
soaking through the wliole until all is made 
moist, without splashing or displacing the small 
seedlings, as might be if the pan was watered 
from t he surface in the ordinary way. When 
the plants are large enough to handle, either 
prick them off into pans 2 inches apart or pot 
them singly in small pots, returning them to 
the house, where a temperature ranges about 
60 degs. Keep the plants as near to the glass 
as possible. When they have filled their pots 
with roots they should be shifted into 3$-inch 
ones, and then have the benefit of a cool-house. 
So far, with the exception of sowing the seed, 
the treatment applies to those plants required 
to flow'er in November. From this point the 
treatment for both batches is alike. The late- 
sown ones should also be potted off singly, 
placing them afterw'ards in a cold frame on a 
bed of ashes, raising them close to the glass, to 
prevent their becoming drawn up weakly. 
Give abundance of air, removing the lights 
entirely at night in the montlis of J uly, August, 
aud early part of September. Shade should be 
liberally given the plants, as also should water 
at the roots, if the drainage is in perfect order, 
as it should be. Damping over the leaves in 
the evening also is good for them. The best- 
kind of soil for the last potting is three parts 
fibry loam, one of leaf-soil; add to this one 
quarter part partly-decayed cow-dung, in a dry 
state, broken the size of Hazel Nuts, a liberal 
quantity of sand. Failing the cow’-dung, one 
pint of bone-dust to each bushel of soil could be 
given instead. Pot the plants quite firm; in 
that manner the grow th is made more stocky. 
The flowers show also to greater advantage 
when the foliage is of that class—short leaf- 
stems, and not lanky, grossly-grown, which do 
not present a good appearance at all. The size 
of the pots should not be more than 5 inches for 
the largest size, and 4-inch ones will suit the 
remainder. S. P. 

- The best time to sow Cyclamens and 

Primulas is in the month of February, using a 
compost of equal parts loam, leaf-mould, and 
sana. Fill this into your pans or box (after 
having drained it properly) till within an inch 
of the top : put half an inch of the same com¬ 
post, sifted fine, on the top, then sow'your seed. 
Cover the seed lightly with the sifted soil, place 
in a hot-bed. When the seedlings come up 
prick them off as soon as you can handle them 
into boxes or pans. When grown fora bit in 
that way, transfer them to single pots, 24 -inoh, 
then so on, till you have them in their flow'ering 
size, whioh is generally 5-inch aud 6-inch pots. 
—J. L. 

9873. — Growing Stephanotis for 
profit. —It is quite possible that, with good 
management and the expenses being low, some¬ 
thing may be made out of growing Stephanotis 
still; but a regular and good market for the bloom 
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is a sin* quA non. Of course, it is worth far more 
in the winter and spring than during the summer 
and autumn ; but the difficulty is to get more 
than a few scattered sprays then. The Stepha- 
notis is a stove subject, and to get it in bloom 
by the end of April requires a lot of firing from 
about Christmas onwards, and then the Howers 
do not realise more than 4s. or 5s. per dozen 
sprays in the open market ; a month later you 
may be lucky to get 2s. or 2s. fid. Now and 
then there is a scarcity, but last July and 
August Stephanotis was almost unsaleable in 
Covent-garden at any price. Then the plant is 
very liable to be infested with scale and mealy¬ 
bug, and once that gains a footing you must be 
always cleaning. I know several market 
growers who have cut the Stephanotis plants 
out of their houses altogether, finding it did not 
pay, and my experience is much the same. 
Your only chance is to get some neighbouring 
florist to take your produce at fair prices. 
There are so many large private gardens now 
whose owners send any surplus of this kind to 
the markets to be sold for what it will fetch 
that anyone who grows for profit has a very 
poor chance.—B. C. R. 


CULTURE OF AMARYLLIS. 

9777.—These plants are of easy culture, and 
are divided into two classes—viz., deciduous 
and evergreen. Those of the former section 
require a slightly different course of treatment 
to those of the latter—viz., they should never 
be allowed to become quite dry at the roots, 
and should have a little more warmth during 
the winter than those which lose their leaves 
after they have finished their growth. To grow 
Amaryllis successfully they should have a tem¬ 
perature from 50 degs. to 55 degs. at night 
during their season of growth, and when they 
are pushing up their flower-spikes, and if they 
can lie accommodated with a little bottom-heat, 
so much the better. If “Enty” has a heated 
pit in which he can put 2 feet of leaves in the 
bottom, this would help his plants wonderfully. 
Amaryllis are not difficult plants to manage, 
but the few needful cultural details of attention 
they require must be given them, or they will 
fail to flower. 

Potting.— This is an important matter, and 
should be carried out at the proper season and 
with proper materials. Avoid large pots, those 
from fi inches to 7 inches in diameter .are large 
enough for most flowering bulbs, and should be 
carefully crocked ; place a large piece of broken 
pot over the hole in the bottom of the pot in 
which the bulb is to be placed, and over this 
place half-inch of smaller pieces, and these should 
lie covered with a little Moss to prevent the soil 
from falling down amongst the drainage. 

Soil.— This should consist of three parts good 
turfy loam, two parts fibry peat, one part 
thoroughly rotten and dry cow-manure, and if 
a few naif-inch bones could be placed at the 
bottom of the soil, so much the better. To 
this should be added enough silver-sand to keep 
it open. When potting the plants the bulbs 
must not be buried more than half their depth. 
Hold the bulb firmly with one hand, and fill 
in round it with the coarsest of the soil; 
make it very firm with the potting-lath, and 
then finish off with the finest of the soil. The 
soil should be moderately moist, and no water 
should be given until the plants have made some 
growth. After they have been potted they 
should be plunged to the rim of the pots in the 
leaves, ana lightly syringed and kept close till 
they have new roots, when air should be given 
carefully on warm days ; the temperature should 
range from 45 degs. to 50 degs., with bottom- 
heat by night, ana as the plants advance increase 
this to 50 degs. to 55 degs., but this must not 
be exceeded at any time for night-temperature. 
The day 

Temperature should range from 60 degs. to 
65 degs. with sun. The plants should have a 
dewing over with the syringe twice a day when 
the weather is warm, and the paths should be 
damped down twice or three times. After they 
have finished their growth and show’ signs of 
going to rest (the indications of which are 
yellow r foliage), w’hich will be tow’ards June or 
July, they will require less water, and this 
must be diminished gradually until the soil has 
become quite dry. This applies to the deciduous 
ones. The temperature must be reduced in 
accordance with the |TiipfSly .of watQf]un4jl the 
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house can be left open all night, both ventilators 
and doors. The house or pit must not be 
shaded, as Amaryllis require 

Every ray ok sunshine to ripen the bulbs ; 
indeed, this is the secret of successfully flower¬ 
ing them. As the nights become colder and 
frosts are expected the house must be closed at 
night but opened in the day, and the temperature 
must not exceed 45 degs. at night. This treat¬ 
ment should be continued till February, when t he 
plants should be examined, and, if they require 
repotting, it should be done in that month ; 
but I do not recommend frequent potting. The 
plunging material should be renewed, the plants 
replunged, and the house kept somewhat 
warmer, when, no doubt, some of the strongest 
of the bulbs will soon show their flow'cr-scapes ; 
treat the plants as before, and as they come 
into bloom remove them to a warmer house. 
They are increased by off-sets, which are pro¬ 
duced plentifully at the base of the old bulbs. 
If “ Enty ” has no house or pit in which he can 
grow the plants by themselves, then he must 
try and imitate the above instructions as near 
as possible. I turn all my plants out-of-doors 
during summer in the blazing sun, and they 
never fail to flower. Take care not to dry your 
evergreen varieties off too much. 

T. Arnold. 


the iupBly of water luntil 1 
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9927. — Sulphate of ammonia for 
Pelargoniums. —Half an ounce of the sul¬ 
phate to a gallon of water is quite strong 
enough for these orany other pot plants—indeed, 
it is safer and better to begin with it w’eaker 
still, say, about a quarter of an ounce and gradu¬ 
ally increase the strength. Do not apply it 
until the flowering pots get full of roots ; then 
give a dose about once a-week until the first 
flowers arc open, when it should be discontinued. 
Alternate it if possible with soot-W’ater, liquid 
sheep’s or stable-manure, &c. When judiciously 
employed this forms a most valuable stimulant 
and aid to the cultivator ; but if used too strong 
or too frequently it is capable of effecting more 
harm than good.—B. U. R. 

9954.— Large small pots for bulbs. 

—Hyacinths require 6-inch pots, as a rule, 
although a few' of the smaller-growing varieties 
may succeed better in 5-inch one?. I i>ot about 
150 bulbs annually, and about ten percent, of 
them require, or rather, seem to do better, in 
5-inch pots. The Hyacinth likes rich soil to 
grow r in, and it ought to be loose and open. I 
use for Hyacinthsthe following: Two parts loam, 
one leaf-mould, one decayed manure, and one of 
sharp sand. Tulips are planted three bulbs in 
a fi-ineh pot, and I use for them the same pot¬ 
ting material. Polyanthus-Narcissus are planted 
in the same stuff, but the bulbs arc large and 
push a mass of roots out from their base, so that 
three bulbs require an 8-inch pot. The best 
results can be obtained by adopting the above 
treatment. It is the method pursued by all the 
exhibitors near London.—J. I). E. 

9899, —Climbers not flowering.— The 

Tacsonia is a warm-house plant, ana unless 
your climate and position are good, it is doubtful 
if you will ever get more than a stray bloom 
here and there. This plant requires a good root- 
run, but the soil should not be too rich, and the 
grow’ths be kept thin. The Plumbago is almost 
certain to flower freely next summer on the 
laterals produced by the strong growths you 
mention. Passiflora Constance Elliott is extra¬ 
ordinarily floriferous, but you W’ould have pro¬ 
bably had more blooms if you had left the 
strong shoots undisturbed, or only cut back to 
sound wood, otherwise your treatment was 
about right. Keep the plants rather dry at the 
root for the next month or so. Liquid-manure 
must never be given to plants at rest.—B. C. R. 

9855. — Cinerarias drooping:. — The cause of 
Cinerarias drooping and dying as soon as they come into 
bloom is, in my belief, caused partly by letting them get dry 
when the pots are full of roots, and then the plants are 
overwatered and saturated ; and they go black in the 
stem just at the collar, and then droop and die just at the 
time they are about to flower. 1 have particularly 
noticed that it has always happened to those plants that 
have been allowed to get dry.—-G., Bristol. 

- The general way in w’hich Cinerarias 

are raised is from seeds ; if desirable, they can 
be propagated by off-sets, as the Cineraria can¬ 
not be depended on to reproduce itself exactly 
from seed, so that off-sets are necessary to 
perpetuate a particular variety. But this plant 
has been brought to such perfection nowadays 
as to almost entirely do away with off-set 


culture, as the strains are so good that seed¬ 
lings are generally of high-class quality. 
Propagation by seeds : The best time to sow r 
this is in the months of May and June,-but if 
an early display is requisite seed may be sown 
in April. This can be sown in either boxes, 
pots, or pans, filled with a light sandy soil, on 
which sow the seeds thinly, placing them after¬ 
wards on a shelf in the greenhouse on the 
shady side, or in a cold frame. The seeds are 
not long in germinating, and as soon as the seed¬ 
lings show their second leaf they may be potted 
singly into thumb-pots, using a soil as advised 
above, care being taken not to cover the hearts 
of the plants. These may l»e placed in a cold 
frame, and sprinkled overhead night and 
morning, keeping them shaded from the sun 
until well established, (’are should be taken 
to grow the plants as robust as possible, as if 
shaded toomuch.orgiven too high a temperature, 
their well doing is greatly checked, and results 
in weak growth, w’hich may be termed a living 
death to the plants. Overcrowding should 
also be guarded against. A** soon as the pots 
are filled w'ith roots, or rather as soon as they 
appear through the sides and bottom of the soil, 
they may be potted on into 4-inch pots, and 
from these into the ones in which they are to 
bloom, w’hich may lie 6-inch, 7-inch, 8-inch, or 
even 10 inch pots. As soon as the plants are 
coming into flower they w'ill be greatly bene¬ 
fited by a little manure or Soot-water being 
given two or three times a-week. The water¬ 
ing should be carefully done, as they seldom re¬ 
cover when over watered. I am inclined to 
believe that this is where “X. Y. Z.” has 
failed. Aphis and green-fly are very liable to 
attack this plant. When such is the case, a 
fumigation W’ith Tobacco will be necessary, 
performing such operation when the leaves of the 

S lants are dry ami w’hen the weather is still. Mil- 
ew is liable to appear after insufficient ventila¬ 
tion during damp w'eather, or w T here the plants 
have been crowded too close together. As soon 
as its appearance is detected, dust the affected 
place with a sprinkling of sulphur, and keep the 
plant or plants dry overhead until the fungus 
has disappeared.—A. G. Frampton. 

9955. — Plants for a conservatory 
wall. —Only two remedies seem capable of 
application to save your Ferns; either you must 
fit a small w’ater-pipe, pierced w’ith fine holes, to 
drip water continuously from above upon your 
netted peat, and so keep it moist, or you must 
protect your Ferns from below by covering the 
pipes with a platform of corrugated-iron, so as 
to throw the heat out into the body of the 
house ; this platform filled in with Cocoa-fibre 
w’ill effectually prevent the heat from rising 
perpendicularly.—A. G. Butler. 

Forcing Lily of the Valley.— Many 
fail with this beautiful flower through putting 
them into too much top-heat without a cor¬ 
responding, or, what is better, a higher 
bottom-heat. The way I find them start 
readily is to pot the crowns or clumps up 
and set them in a cold house or frame for a 
fortnight, giving them plenty of water ; for few 
roots suffer quicker from getting dry than these 
Lilies. I then set the pots or boxes w’here 
they can get a bottom-heat of from 75 degs. to 
80 degs., and cover them completely over W’ith 
Cocoa nut-fibre, and w r ater with tepid w’ater. In 
this w’ay they soon push up freely, and should, 
when about 3 inches high, be taken out and set 
in a warm, moist atmosphere, w’here they 
w'ill quickly develop their lovely blooms.— 
J. G. H. 

9849.— Cutting Camellias.— If the plants are m 
larjre as they are required to be, the flowers may be cut 
with two or three leaves, which will keep the plants within 
bounds ; but if the ’plants are in delicate health or small 
it is better to take off the flowers and wire them.—S. P. 

Striking Carnations.— Many people 
appear to be sceptical as to the possibility of 
propagating Carnations in the open air, or under 
hand-glasses late in the autumn; but I could 
show’ them a great many that have been struck 
in this way, and I have at the present time a 
quantity that were inserted in November, and 
that I have no doubt will root and make good 
plants to the extent of fully 90 per cent., and I 
have on many occasions had equally good 
results—not that I should recommend such late 
propagation as that, for I like September as 
well as any time of the year for the operation ; 
but in the case mentioned a quantity of shoots 
of good sorts were broken off in removing some 
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old plants, and to utilise them they were made 
into cuttings. A piece of land was prepared for 
them close to a wail on a l>order that was 
raised enough to ensure good drainage, and 
some gritty soil was placed on it, and the 
cuttings inserted firmly. I am sure that any¬ 
one giving this plan a trial will not regret it, 
for as soon as warm weather returns the cuttings 
will root, and begin to grow away freely.— 
J. G., Hants. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


icx)i4.— Usiiifif Peruvian guano.-I shall be much 
obliged to anv reader of Gardening who will give me in¬ 
structions for the use of Peruvian guano, as applied to 
Raspberries, and other fruits, and also vegetables?— 

ICHABOI). 

urns. —Evergreen Begonias. When is the time 
to repot or strike cuttings of these when you only have a 
house with a temperature of 50 degs. I do not mean the 
foliage type, such as Rex, &c., when I say evergreen. — 
Hawkdun. 

10016 . -Pruning of Gooseberry - bushes. - 

what is the right time to prune these? Is it desirable 
after pruning to cover the bushes with lime-wash, and 
if so, what are the ingredients? Any further hints ear¬ 
nestly solicited.— Jerry. 


Questions.- Queries and ansicers are inserted t» 
Garden i so free of charge if conespondentsfollow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only , and addressed to the Editor qf 
Gardening, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than otic query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately folloicing the receipt of their 
communications. 

Ar swerPf which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
Oiiainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers t* the same question may often be 
very use ful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


Treatment of Tuberoses.— Will someone 
kindly tell me the proper treatment for Tuberoses ? Mine 
never blossom.—M udplkiieadkp. 

fWH5.— Transplanting Irises. —Is it a suitable time 
now to t ransplant white Irises which bloom in June, or 
which is the liest season for it?— Laura. 

tTO7.- Propagating Plums.— What is the best 
way to propagate Green Gage and Magnum Bonum Plums? 
If by grafting, on what kind of stock ?—Ignorance. 

Dim -Best Fuchsias for a small house.— 

I should be glad of the names of the 12 best. Fuchsias (six 
doubles and six singles) for a small house?— Ciiarmonttk. 

ikkw. — Flowers in window - boxes. — What 
flowers could be best raised in window-boxes during the 
summer ? One set of lioxes facing south, the other north ? 
—Nemo. 

i(MM). -insects in a kitchen garden.- Will 
someone kindly tell me the beat means to get rid of 
destructive insects in a kitchen garden?—A Young Be¬ 
ginner. 

wool.— British Ferns. —I should be glad to know 
the names of some of the best hardy Brit ish Ferns that are 
easliy propagated by division of the roots ? — Constant 
Reader. 

100 * 12 . - Repotting Palms. —Will someone kindly 
tell me the right time to repot Palms? Any other infor¬ 
mation on this subject will be thankfully received ?— 
Amateur. j 


loon.— Plants for a water-tank. —Will someone 
kindly give me a list of plants suitable for growing in a 
water-tank inside a greenhouse? Also what class of soil 
they should he planted in, and what depth it will be 
required?—Josi ah Sm ale. 

10018 .— Grafting a Pear-tree. —I want to graft a 
Pear-tree in spring which has not had any fruit on for years, 
although it always has plenty of bloom. Should I cut the 
grafts now ami bury them in the ground till the time to 
graft, or not till later?— Learner. 

10019 —Treatment of Chinese Primulas.— 

I have some young Chinese Primula-plants just blooming. 
What treatment should they have during summer and 
autumn, so that they may bloom early again? They are 
now in about 50 degs. of heat.—A. Z. 

10020 . -Lilies for a small garden.— Can anyone 
kindly tell me what kind of Lilies to plant in a small 
garden having a south a«}»ect, and when would be the best 
time to plant, so that they would bloom in July and 
August? Soil rather clayey.—W. H. M. 

10021.— Hot-water piping in a greenhouse.— 
I am putting up a small greenhouse. 12 feet by 8 feet, and 
want to know how much 4-inch hot-water piping I shall 
require to keep the house up to 50 degs. of heat in winter? 
It is in a rather exposed position.—E.' 11. M. 

10022. Making an asphalte tennis-court.— 
Will someone kindly describe to me the best way to make 
a tennis-court with asphalte? What material to use, and 
the nuantit v ? The court is to he on clay soil, taken out 
5 inches deep, and is 80 feet by 36 feet.—E. S. 

lot^-Compost for a Marechal Niel Rose.- 

What kind of compost would J. C. C.” recommend to 

( >lant a Marshal Niel Rose in an inside border in a green- 
louse ? Would ordinary clayey soil do if mixed with well 
decayed horse-manure, soot, ami lime ?— Learner. 

10024 — Treatment of seedling Abutilons.- 

I have just sown some Abutilon seed in the greenhouse in 
a heat of 50 degs., and w’oulrl be glad to know how to 
treat t he young plants during summer and autumn, so as 
have them in bloom not later than Christmas ?—A. Z. 

10025.— Treatment of the Eucharis Lily.— 
1 should be glad to know the proper treatment of the 
Eucharis Lily? I have had one in a pot for the last two 
vears. and although it looks healthy, it has never blos¬ 
somed. Should I divide the roots?— Muddlehkadkd. 

Growing winter salad. I shall he glad 
of information how to grow w inter salad ? I have a small 
greenhouse and one pit, used for summer cuttings. My 
gardener says it is impossible without a separate forcing 
pit, and a great deal of trouble. Is that so ?—E. J. S. 

10027 . —Treatment of seedling Carnations. 
—I have some seedling Carnations (8 inches high) in the 
greenhouse wrhich have been pinched dow’n as they grew 
rather weedy. They are now shooting at the sides. Where 
should they he kept, and how treated during the year?— 


10003.— Budding or grafting on a Cherry 

Stock.— Could anyone kindly tell me if I could graft or 
hud anything hut a Cherry on & Cherry stock ? Would a 
Plum do?— Telegraph. 


10004 . —Raising Cyclamens, dec., in a room.— 

Is it possible to raise Cyclamens, Primulas, Cinerarias, and 
Calceolarias indoors (from seed) without heat in a south 
room ?— Struggling Amateur. 

10005.— Plants for a narrow bed.— Will someone 
kindly tell me what kinds of plants are likely to do best in 
a narrow bed close to the walls of the house,'facing north ? 
Soil light.— A Constant Reader. 


lonob. — Zonal Pelargoniums for wlnte 
blooming.— I should feel obliged for names of 44 Zon 
Pelargoniums for winter flowering—to include double 
semi-doubles, and singles ?—Charmonttb. 


10007.— Plants in a newly-erected house.— 

Can anyone kindly tell me if the newness of my house is 
detrimental to the growing of Hyacinths and other plants, 
as they are very backward ?— New Tenant. 

10008.— Pigeon and poultry-manure.— I would 
like to know the liest use I can make of pigeon and 
poultry-manure V I may state that T am possessed of a 
greenhouse and good-sized garden.—C oalmine. 

l^.-Qrowing Tomatoes in the open air. 

—Will “ B. C. R.” kindly give me a few hints on growing 
Tomatoes in the open air? Sowing seed, soil, and best 
open air kind. Locality, Hampshire.—H. W. C. 

10010.— Lilium auratum in pots.— W ill someone 
please to tell me the way to grow Lilium auratum in pots 
in a greenhouse? I should be greatly obliged for any infor¬ 
mation that can he given on the subject ?—G. B. 

loon. -Destroying Groundsel.— Last autumn I 
made a new Strawberry-bed, which is now overrun with 
Groundsel. Should I keep it constantly hoed? Will 
someone kindly advise me what to do?— Wild West. 

10012 . -Removing a greenhouse.—I am going 
to put up a greenhouse, all wood and glass—no brickwork. 
What shall I do in order to be able to take it awav with 
me when I leave the house?— Anxious, Manchester' 
10013.— Hardy aquatic plants.— Will someone 
kindly recommend hardy aquatio plants to be grown under 
these conditions ?—Floating on water or on boards 2 inches 
submerged with 2 feet to 3 feet of water under, in a pond 
with slow stream through it.- Iflants to give shade to 

by qq c ,ale 1 


10028.— p° w der for shading greenhouses.— 

Will someone kindly inform me what is the name of the 
green powder commonly used for shading greenhouses ? 
What fluid it is mixed with, and how it should he put 
on the glass? Any other information on the subject I 
should he thankful for?—J. II. M. 

1U029.— Treatment of old Fuchsias. -I have 
several Fuchsias which have been allowed to dry off 
through the winter. Ought they to be started into growth 
now? I shall be glad to know when they should be 
repotted, and when cuttings should be taken. Should they 
be started again before they are pruned ?—Liverpudlian. 

10030.— Pruning fruit-trees.— Will “ j. c. C.,” or 
some other practical gardener, kindly tell me if the lead¬ 
ing shoot of the main branches of Pears, Plums, &c., on 
walls should he cut back to produce fruit-spurs, or should 
they lie left full length ? And if so, how- many eyes should 
be left on the laterals produced from the spurs the current 
year?— New Subscriber. 


10031.— Growing Tea Roses under glass.—I 

intend trying to grow’ Marechal Niel Roses as described in 
Gardening of Jan. 25th, and should be jflad to know if 
other Tea Roses could he treater! successfully In the same 
way ? If so, which would he likely to answer best? Also 
what book on Rose growing under glass would be most 
useful to a beginner?— Christopher. 

10032 .— Lobelias in a bed and other plants.— 

I have a her! on the lawn, 30 feet by 4 feet, to he planted 
all over with Lobelia Emperor William. Will its habit of 
grow’th cover the bed well planted at a foot Apart ? If not 
what other variety would you recommend, Dactvlis 
glonierata alba to be dotted through the bed ? Would a 
white Lobelia os an edging improve it ? -W. M. II. 


east.— Would someone kindly tell me what fruit-trees 
shrubs would grow on a wall facing east (which has t 
sun till about 10 o’clock)? Part of the w’all is alrea 
oovered with Red Currant-bushes, which do w’ell; but 
there is a space of nearly 100 feet long, and 15 feet 
‘20 feet high unoccupied, I would like to know how 
could make use of it.— Ignorance. 


10034.— Repotting and hardening bedding 
Pelargoniums.-1 have 100 cuttings of these saved 
from last year, and at the present are in pots three or four 
in a pot. When shall I repot them, and how can I harden 
them off previous to planting out ? I have no frames, so 
could I make a temporary frame of some boards, and take 
a little earth out, say 6 inches, and place around the out¬ 


sides, and then plunge the pots in ashes,and could 1 cover 
them with mats (as I have no glass), or would hurdles 
thatched with stmw do to cover them at night in case of 
frost ? At present I have them in a small greenhouse, as 
1 want to keep the temperature at 45 degs. or 50 degs. Is 
this heat too much to take them from it, and plant them 
out when the time comes without the aid of a cold frame 7 
—Browne 

10035 .— Ants infesting Camellias.— I shall he 

glad to learn the best means of preventing ants from in¬ 
festing potted Camellias in a greenhouse which, in all 
other respects, seems quite free from these insects ? They 
honeycomb the soil, iniure the roots, creep over the stems, 
and cause the flower-buds to fall off. But they do not 
show themselves elsewhere in the greenhouse. This is 
the second season in which they have thus infested the 
potted Camellias.—G. E. IIignett, Oxford. 

10036.— Orchids with other plants. — Your 
correspondent, “Selection," see Gardening, Feb. 15th, 
page 709, will confer an eternal favour on many of your 
readers if he will give a selection of plants, Ferns, and 
Orchids especially, which may he grown together (accord¬ 
ing to his experience) in a cool house 42 degs. to 45 degs. 
minimum in winter severest weather, pointing out which 
shouid be summered in cold frames, so as to avoid the 
great sunheat of the south anil western exposure under 
glass.—A. J. 

10037 .— Heating a small greenhouse from a 
kitchen fire.— I have a small greenhouse, in which I 
wish to grow Cucumbers, attached to the end of my 
cottage, and 1 wish to heat it by hot-water from a boiler 
set at the back of the kitchen grate, which adjoins the 
greenhouse. How can this best he done ? I have bought 
a small boiler with an arched flue in it, and also sufficient 
3-inch piping to go round the house. Would “ B. C. R.” 
kindly advise me as to the best way of proceeding in the 
matter ?— Anxious. 

1003S.— Plants for a trellis-work.— On a trellis- 
work of a wall of house facing north-west, and which docs 
not get any sun till after two o’clock, I purpose growing 
Tropaiolum canariense—would it succeed fairly well 
sheltered ? On the sill of a window on second floor I pur¬ 
pose growing Trop»olum Fireball in a box, so as to hang 
down to the lower window’; but I wish to have also as an 
edging to the box Lobelia. Which would be the best 
variety, or is there anything else would do better, such as 
Ccrastium tomentosum and Creeping Jenny ?—W. M. W, 

ni639. Growing Begonias.— I should he glad if 

anyone w’ould please oblige me with a few remarks on 
growing Begonias? I want to know if I could grow cither 
fibrous or tuberous-rooted Begonias- which wrould be the 
best of the tw’o? When should the seed be sown, what soil 
and treatment should they receive, and what sized pots 
are the best to grow’ them in ? I also want to know if I 
can grow these in a late conservatory, and with a tem¬ 
perature ranging from 45 degs. to 50 degs. I want them 
to bloom in winter, in the place of Cinerarias, if it can be 
done ?— Begonia. 

10040.- Grass for a backyard.— I have lately 
moved into a house at the hack of which there is a large, 
hare backyard. I do not like to see it in this condition, 
but am afraid I could not make much of a garden, owing 
to the number of cats always prowling about; but I 
thought 1 might grow’ Grass for a few fowls to run upon. 
Will someone kindly set me right as to how to go to work 
about it? I have no knowledge of gardening. Should ! 
sow seed, or get turves ; if the latter, would like to know’ 
where toget same ? What is the cost, and how they are sold ; 
by the hundreds, or otherwise. What is the size of an 
avenge turf, so that I may measure up the ground, and 
so know’ how many to get. Is there any great trouble in 
a.ying them?— Outsider. 

loon.— Management of Vines.— Would “J. D.K.,” 
whose note on Vines in Gardening, Jan. 18th, I have read 
with much interest, be kind enough to advise me? Last 
autumn I procured two young Vines to replace two others 
in my greenhouse. They have nice, health}’ canes, about 
7 feet long, and as thick round as the finger. They are, of 
course, now in pots; hut I propose toplantthem in the border 
(outside) of the greenhouse some time next month (March), 
and to lead the canes inside. My difficulty is whether 
these canes should or should not be cut back. I think I 
have almost all the standard works on gardening ; but 
they do not enlighten me, and it seems a pity to cut back 
healthv w’ood unless it is necessary. I have any number 
of seedsmen in the adjoining county town ; but none who 
grow Vines, and could therefore advise.— Falco. 

10012 .— Fruit-trees for an orchard-house. — 

Will some experienced gardener kindly tell me if the 
follow ing fruits are the nest I can select for growing in 
pots as hushes or pyramids in an orchard-honse to be 
started about March 1st?—Apricots: Hemskirke and 
Moorpark. Cherries: Bigarreau Napoleon, Black Tar¬ 
tarian, and May Duke. Figs : Black Iscnia, Brown Turkey, 
and Negro Largo. Nectarines: Lord Napier, Pine Apple, 
and Victoria. Peaches: Alexander, Noblesse, Royal 
George, and Prince of Wales : Pears: Beurr6 Diel, Bon 
Chtotien, Jargonelle, Duchesse d’Angouldme, Pitmaston 
Duchesse, and Easier Beurto. Plums: Cox’s Golden 
Drop, Kirke’s, Prince Englebert, and Transparent Gage. 
Size, flavour, and succession, to be considered. Also 
Grossc Mignonne and Walburton Admirable Peaches for 
planting inside against back w-all, and Brown Turkey and 
Brunswick Figs lor covering back wall of a late vinerv. 
Both houses are three-quarter span, 18 feet wide, with 
back wall 8 feet 6 inches high. If the above are not 
suitable, please state varieties that are, and oblige.— 
Fruit. 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

10043.— Hyacinths and Tulips for show (Bulb 
Fancier).—It the bulbs are now well rooted, and the 
crowns are starting as they should be, thev might be put 
into a gentle warmth that should begin at 45 degs. and 
increase to 55 degs. as the plants grow. It is difficult to 
fix the best time for applying heat to a day ; but if push¬ 
ing too fast, it is easy to retaid them by reducing the 
temperature a little, and so pushing and checking at will. 
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loon -Petroleum cask for liquid-manure 

(M. B. H .).—If the petroleum cask is well painted both 
inside and out. it will make an excellent receptacle for 
liquid-manure, and the water from such a cask will have 
no injurious effect upon plants. We have had such tubs 
in use for years. 

11 KH5. -Propagating Mulberries (II. E. S.).— 
Mulberry-trees are commonly propagated from layers, 
Although they may lx* rooted from cuttings ; but not with 
t he same certainty. The best plan at first would be to 
buy a few plants from any nurseryman, and thus a stock 
could soon be worked up. 

loom. — Masdevallia Shuttleworthi f F. A. S.). 
—Yes, you may try this species. I feel sure it will grow as 
far as the heat is concerned ; but I doubt if the moisture 
will be sufficient. However, the plant now is reasonable 
in price, and you should try how it will do, and let us 
know how you succeed.—M. B. 

10017 .—Plants for window-boxes in summer 
(Amateur). — A few scarlet and pink Zonal Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, blue Lolxdias, single Petunias in various colours, 
climbing Tropa?olums, Ivy-leaved Perlargoniums, Mig¬ 
nonette, Canary Creeper, Abutilons, and a few other 
similar cheap and easily-grown plants will make window- 
boxes look verv gay indeed all the summer. The boxes 
may be filled with these plants about the middle of May. 

10018 .— Turnip-rooted Beetf/J. II.).— The Turnip- 
rooted Beel s are excellent. Sow the the first lot for early 
use alxmt the first or second week in April, and the main 
crop in the first week in May. The land should not be 
freshly manured unless the manure is buried deeply. 
Praw the drills for the seed about 15 inches apart, and 
thin out the plants when large enough to 0 inches apart 
in the rows. Have the soil well pulverised ; but do not 
cover the seeds too deeply. 

10049.— Using Peruvian guano.— If the guano is 
to lie applied to plants in pots we should advise that a 
small quantity of it be mixed with the soil when the plants 
are pot toil. It will then lx* far more completely utilised 
than when made into liquid-manure. Except for plants 
that have an abundance of roots, manure-water should be 
used very sparingly. Seeds hardly need it at all if the soil 
be fairly good ; but as the plants grow it may be applied 
in a weak state occasionally. 

19050. —Vegetables on a river bank (A. B. C.) 
—The best kinds of Potatoes to grow* on a river hank, 
where the soil is heavy, are, we should say, Champion and 
Magnum Bonum. Parsnips would do very well; but 
Carrots need a light, deep soil. Onions, Broad Beans, and 
Runner Beans may do very well in such a soil, as they 
prefer it rich and holding. Winter Greens, such as Savoy 
Cabbages, Scotch and Cottager's Kale, and Sprouting 
Broccoli, may lx; planted to succeed any early crops. 

10051. Oncidium Cebolletti (Galenus).- This 
Orchid certainly should find a home in the warm division. 
It should lx* well drained, potted in rough peat and 
Sphagnum Moss. It likes an abundance of water. I 
should imagine Cattleya Loddigcai not flowering was 
caused by not being rested enough, by making a winter's 
growth, which is sure to be poor. Your next growth may 
flower. Your flower has never come into my hands, so 
cannot sav what species it is. Ask as many questions as 
you like.—M. B. 

10052 .-Gladiolus brenchleyensis in pots 

(B. G.). - Single bulbs of (his Gladiolus will bloom well if 
grown in 7-inch pots ; in those of a smaller size the spikes 
of bloom will be poor. The soil for pot ting should l»e com¬ 
posed of good yellow loam, with one-third of w ell-rotted 
manure added, and a sprinkling of silver sand in it. Bury 
the bulbs about 2 inches beneath the soil. They may be 
potted at once, and kepi under glass in a frame or pit 
until all danger from frost is over. Weak liquid-manure 
water will be of much use to them during the summer. 

10053. Raising variegated Mesembryan- 
themum from cuttings (X. V. Z.).— Cutting of 
the variegeied Mesembryanthemum should be permitted 
to lie for a few- hours after being taken off before being 
inserted in the cutting pots. A free warmth promotes 
quick rooting, and damp then does no harm. The chief 
danger lies in heat that is too moderate, and thus does not 
induce rapid rooting ami growth. The soil in which the 
cuttings are put should be composed largely of sharp 
silver sand. Shallow pans should be used, and the cut¬ 
tings should not l^c too thickly inserted in them. 

10054. —Flower-seeds In an unheated house 
(Annual).— Almost all kinds of tender annuals may be 
raised without heat under glass, if sown in the months of 
March and April, as the sun is then powerful enough to 
germinate seeds so sown freely. Such things as Cockscombs 
and Balsams make capital summer greenhouse pot-plants ; 
so also do Petunias, Mignonette, Stocks, and even Asters, 
if the latter are planted out in the open ground in May 
and lifted into pots just when coming into bloom. The 
dwarf Larkspur, I’ortulacas, (iodetia Lady Albemarle, 
Tagetes signata humila, and Phlox Drummondi, with a 
few ornamental Grasses, such as Briza maxima, Agrostis 
ncbulosa, Isolepis gracilis, Atc. These, if well-grown, will 
serve to make a cool greenhouse very gay all through the 
sumui* r and autumn. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

»'* communications respectin'/ plants or fruits 
sent to name should aheays accompany the. parcel which 
should be add reused to the Editor of Gardening Illuh- 
trated, 37, Southampton-street. Strand, London W C 


Names of plants.— Alex. Boyle.— Li bon ia flori- 

bunda.- Amateur .--.Send specimens of the Palms, and 

then we can name them for you.- Lerensholme.— Iris 

chinensis ; or, as it is sometimes called, Morasa fimhriata. 

- Somerset .—Berberis aristata var.-H r . F. IP. Kenley. 

—1, Anopteris glandulosa ; 2, Kadsura japonica variegata ; 

3, Kupatorium odoratum.- A. M. Burnett. — 1, Dicra- 

num scoparium ; 2, Ilylocomium triquetrum ; 3, Scirpus 
Savi : 4, Polypodium Phegopteris.- C. //. Reid.— 

1, L>icranum scoparium; 2, Thuidium tamarisimum; 
3, Marchantia Polymorpha ; 4, Plagiodula sp. ; 5, Morium 

undulatum.- Mrs. Clarkson. — C.yperus altemifolius. 

- RodweU .—Saxifraga (Megasea) rubra.- L. G. O .— 

Insufficient specimens.- Anna Jarvis.—Yes, a Honey¬ 

suckle (Lonicera fragrantissimaX Galenus. —Odonto- 

glossum gloriosum.- Channontte. —1, Lachenalia pen- 

dula ; 2, Apparently a Spiraoa ; but specimen a very poor 
one.- Constant Reader.— 1, Kupatorium riparium ; 

2, Francoa ramosa ; 3, Send again in flower — -Boston. — 
Specimens had all become mixed in transit, and the 

numbers w ere off. Send again better packed.- X. 1'. Z. 

—1, Common Chiekweed (Stellaria media); 2, Field 

Speedwell (Veronica arvensisX- Woodforder. Poly- 

stichum aculcatum proliferum.-W r . //. Mosley. —Fronds 

too immature.- Newburyh, Bantry .—Pellaea rotundi- 

folia, should grow with you outdoors, l'ilea muscosa, the 
Artillery Plant, wants more heat. Your Odotoglossum 

would probably succeed. Try it.- A. Fuller.— Cannot 

name from leaves only.- W. L., Oldham. —Cypripediuin 

villosum, good form.- E. A. Bevers. —Ordinary* Coslogyne 

cristata, and Cattleya Trian®.- A. Burnett.— 1, Lostrca 

dilatata; 2, Polystiohum commune; 3, Funaria hygro- 
inetrica; 4, Polvstichum sp., not fertile; probably 

alpinum.- Mack.— Your 1st is proliably an Athvrium ; 

2, A form of LasLrea dilatata.- Polita. —1, Adiantum 

peruvianuin; 2, Selaginclla Wallichi; 3, Nephrolepis 
pectinatum ; 4, Hymenophvllum scab nun ; ft, Adiantum 

lucidum ; (J.Gymnopterisquercifolia.- Query. —1, Acacia 

lophantha ; 2, Habrothamnus aurantiaca ; 3, Brachyscma 
latifolia; 4, Rhododendron Duchess of Teck; 5, Lcuco- 
pogon angustifolium; 0, Nparmannia africana fl.-pl. ; 

7, Rhodea japonica variegata.-- Wardian Case. — 

1. Cephalotus follicularis; 2, Diomea musripula.- 

Croton. —Cannot name from loaves only. They should 
be compared with growing plants. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should Ik ylad if readers irould remember that ire 
do not answer queries try -post, amt that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to rorres/mndents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name aiul address of sender. 

Navy.— Barron’s “Vines and Vine Culture,” 5s. (id., 

post free from this office.--H\ C. 1 ).— Apply to Messrs. 

H. C&niiell At Sons, Swan Icy, Kent.- Amateur .—Apply 

to Mr. T. S Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, 
London, N. 


Catalogues received. -Farm Seeds. E. Webb 
At Sons, Koval Seed Establishment, Wordsley, Stourbridge,' 

Staffordshire.- Flower Seeds and Plants and Kitchen 

Garden. Sidney L. Browne, Kllough, Beccles, Suffolk. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

9083.— Crowing hens. The cause of crow¬ 
ing in hens cannot he satisfactorily explained, 
but such birds always bear a vory bad character, 
and it is more profitable to keep matrons which 
are satisfied to perform only the functions 
belonging to their own sex. It has been 
asserted that some crowing hens have proved 
good layers, but on this point I cannot speak 
positively, and the only advice I can tender 
“ Beta ” is to watch her hen carefully, and 
send her to the kitchen if she docs not lay freely 
during the spring. —Doulting. 

9982.— Fowls pecking each other— 

It is not au uncommon occurrence for hens to 
peck the face of a cock or cockerel until it bleeds. 
“ Plymouth Rock ” should separate the birds for 
a time, and anoint the face of the cockerel with 
vaseline. This will cause the wound to heal, 
after which the birds can run together again. 
The querist does not say as much, but I suspect 
his hens arc confined in a run of limited size, 


and have taken up the habit complained of for 
lack of something else to do. He should dig 
over the run now and again, and bury some of 
their food just beneath the soil, so as to give 
them something to do. Plenty of green food 
should also be forthcoming.— Doulting. 

9981.— Poultry and their diseases— 

“ S. 2S.” will find good chapters on poultry 
diseases and their treatment in most of the 
reliable work on poultry management. For 
books entirely devoted to the subject he may 
consult Professor Woodroffe Hill s work, also 
Mr. 1 homson Gray s book on poultry ailments ; 
the former being published by the proprietors 
of the “ Poultry ” newspaper ; the latter at the 
“ Bazaar ” office.— Doulting. 

9984— Keeping fowls— The pen is very 
small, and from this reason I should be satisfied 
with three hens at the most. These may be 
Plymouth Rocks, Leghorns, or Andalusians ; or 
Brahmas or Cochins may be tried. Leghorns, to 
my mind, are a little too active to settle down 
comfortably in confinement at first, although 
later they seem to tolerate the position. 
Houdans will thrive under such conditions, but 
they certainly arc the better for a free run— 
Doulting. 

9986.— Pheasants and fowls.— I must 
answer “ J. Osborne’s” question in the affirma¬ 
tive. A woodman, with whom I have dealings 
daily, resides within 150 yards of a largo planta¬ 
tion in which the game a few years back was 
carefully preserved. The pheasants frequently 
visited his hens, and chickens were bred from 
the cross, the pullets proving good layers. It 
is the offspring of the cross which arc looked 
upon as unfruitful ; although the “ Proceedings 
of the Zoological Society, 1836,” state that two 
birds at least were once reared from a hybrid 
mated with the cock pheasant.— Doulting. 


BIRDS. 

9992. — Food for larks.—I have tried 
many mixtures for larks, and find that the 
following kctqw them in the best condition : 
Two parts coarse Oatmeal, one part pea-meal 
(do not buy it in packets or you will have to 
pay far too much for it), one part crushed dog- 
biscuit, a sprinkling of dried ant’s-eggs and a 
dash of Abraham’s insectivorous birds’ food. 
About once a week, say on Sunday, throw a 
little Canary-seed and a meal-worm into the 
cage. . 1 he mixture above mentioned may be 
made in quantity, and kept in a large tin, and 
two or three teaspoonfuls, moistened with a 
very litlle water, will suffice for each day’s food. 
Goldfinch and canary mules have been known 
to pair, build, lay ridiculous little eggs and sit 
patiently upon them ; but, so far, I know of no 
instance in which they have hatched them. If 
vour mules build get them some fresh linnet or 
bullfinch eggs, andlet them have the satisfaction 
of rearing something to reward them for their 
patience— A. G. Butler. 

9991— Mule birds— Many very beautiful 
pied mules result from crossing a cock linnet 
with a hen canary ; many of the mules produced 
from this cross are, however, extremely like 
ordinary linnets, and are then not particularly 
attractive, excepting for the quality of their song, 
which is less of a chuckle than that of the 
ordinary linnet. Even the pied forms of linnet- 
mule, which arc more frequently met with when 
the mother is a mealy buff bird, are hardly ever 
symmetrical in marking—A. G. Butler. 


END OF VOLUME XI. 
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